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Emerald  and  Ermine 


Harper  s Weekly 

for 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY 
THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“The  Martyrdom 
of  an  Empress” 


Ab  e auti- 

FU  L young 
duchess,  liv- 
ing alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bre- 
ton woods,  pas- 
sionately guarding 
the  heritage  of  her 
dead  husband’s  domain,  is  hunted  with 
sorcerous  magic  by  a kinsman  and  his 
peasant  accomplice,  befriended  by  an  old 
hermit,  loved  by  one  she  loves  and  would 
yet  resign  for  the  sake  of  fealty  to  the 
great  name  she  bears.  Fair  ladies,  chiv- 
alrous gentlemen,  hardy,  faithful  peasants, 
move  within  a setting  of  nature  so  appeal- 
ing that  the  mind  cannot  shake  off  the 
spell.  Never  was  such  a woodland  color 
as  lies  upon  this  sylvan  Brittany,  never 
greater  warmth  of  life  than  stirs  these 
Breton  people. 


Baltimore  American 

“ It  is  easy  to  over-enthuse  in  comment  upon  this 
book.  1 1 is  sure  to  abide  when  much  that  is  ephemeral 
has  had  its  day.” 


Philadelphia  Record 

“This  is  a singularly  beautiful  story.  The  author 
is  a master  of  beautiful  phrases.” 


New  York  World— 

“Charming  all  the  way  through.” 

The  Scotsman,  Edinburgh  — 

“To  the  close  of  this  charmingly  v/ndbtift  aKtf.*; 
poetic  story  the  author  carries  with  heV 

the  sympathies  of  the  reader.”  

Chicago  Inter-Ocean — T j’.j:  .*1 

"One  wanting  a rtt4*f»l**(Jit ofdlltf’o’rtriYiiry* will  do  . 

well  to  get  Emerald  and  Ermine."  •.  ; •:* : •*;  :*•  **•*•  ; : * I 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union — • • 

“The  tale  has  the  glow  and  beauty  of  the  emerald, 
the  purity  and  richness  of  ermine.” 

London  Times— 

“ Pictures  with  a full  brush  the  beauty  of  the 
forests  of  Brittany  and  its  old-world  feudal  ways.” 

Chicago  Tribune  — 

“ A book  the  end  of  which  we  reach  too  soon.” 


Illustrated  in  Color  by  the  Author.  Price,  $1. SO  net 


Next  Week 

EIGHT  VILLAGES 

TO  BE  WIPED  OUT 

NEW  YORK  NEEDS  A 

CUPFUL  OF  WATEF 

In  1914  the  city  will  require  about  500  million  gallons 
more  water  every  day  than  its  present  supply,  bo  the 
great  Ashokan  Reservoir  is  being  constructed. 

The  engineers  have  dreamed  a dream  which  sounds 
like  modern  magic,  as  William  Inglis  will  interpret  it. 
Vernon  Howe  Bailey  has  made  a series  of  wonderful 
pictures  a panoramic  view  of  the  great  field  shut  in  by 
the  Catskills,  vivid  glimpses  of  the  homes,  the  schools,  the 
churches  some  of  them  beloved  landmarks  of  the  people 
who  must  move  on.  The  area  of  this  great  basin  is  equal 
to  that  of  Manhattan  Island  itself,  in  shape  like  a great 
bat  with  wings  outspread.  Where  2,000  people  now  live 
happily  and  a, COO  more  spend  their  summers  will  be  a 
body  of  water  120  feet  deep,  containing  the  scarcely  com- 
prehensible total  of  120  billion  gallons  of  water. 

Details:  Thirty  cemeteries  to  fee  moved,  a railroad 
must  pull  up  its  tracks,  200  acres  of  ’wooded  land  cleared 
even  of  two-inch  roots,  and  the  whole  tract  scoured  as 
carefully  as  a Dresden  - china  cup  to  give  New  York 
another  drink  of  water. 


STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme- Muslo 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Musie  Critic  of  “Harper's  Weekly" 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under  - 
standingly  to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
jKKrtic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important 
#ajKajng|le  of* prCgrammc-music  in  the  symphonic  rcjxr- 

• W .* ij l Hi j & . t h c reader  in  possession  of  information 
’which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprchendingly,  for 

• qxainple.  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
•.Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 

poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

"The  l«~«t  thing  for  every  omeertg'«er  !>•  V>  i-  t • get  a copy  "f  Mr. 
Gilman’*  hook  am]  prepare  himself  beforehand  ' .V.  1‘  £iynim£  i'ofl. 

••Fmm  Herlio*  ami  l.i«t  and  Rail  ..ini  Warner,  down  t<»  the  latest 
works  of  Straus*.  «i'ln*lv,  llehussy.  Sihelius.  Riin«kv-K'T- -.kml.  IVg.ir, 
Chailwn-k.  .ml  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  *».>  nr  to  i-onutt- 
goer*.  Mr  Gilman  has  left  nothing  tn.it  has  any  • Vue;  to  the  attention 
of  music-lovers.  . It  i»  a useful  and  interesting  I - ••  • «c  " 

--  / lit  .Yeti*  .I'm uc  Review. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  tile  music  lover's  library  " 

— i htrago  Post 

Price,  SI. 26  net. 
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COMMENT 

A Franchise  is  Property 

There  arc  one  or  two  affirmations  of  truth  in  Judge 
Hoi  on's  decision  that  the  New  York  80-cent  gas  law  is  un- 
constitutional that  might  command  the  attention  of  the 
raiders— that  is,  if  the  raiders  want  any  truth.  Judge  llonm 
lias  decided  that  a corporation  must  have  a fair  return  on 
its  investment,  and  thnt  a franchise  is  a valuable  property 
on  which  it  has  the  right  to  make  a profit.  While  by  direct 
legislation  the  State  may  establish  rates,  it  cannot  confiscate 
property,  or  go  just  short  of  it.  “ When  this  is  the  law,” 
he  says,  “ representative  government  as  prescribed  by  both 
Federal  and  State  constitutions  is  at  an  end.”  He  furtlier 
holds  that  there  is  “ no  authority  that  permits  officials  to  in- 
jure the  property  of  any  citir.cn  when  unconstitutionally 
directed  even  by  the  State.”  The  voice  of  reason  and  the 
word  of  truth  are  certain  to  be  licunl  if  you  give  a rational 
p»K»ple,  as  the  Americans  are,  sufficient  time. 

Coal  and  the  Hepburn  Law 

How  are  we  to  avoid  another  coal  famine?  This  is  a sub- 
ject which  is  bothering  the  coal-mine  owners,  and  ought  to 
be  bothering  the  politicians.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Herot'ltx  law  forbade  any  railroad  company  to  transport, 
after  May  1,  1008,  any  coal  mined  *‘by  it,  or  under  its  au- 
thority, or  which  it  muy  own  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  which 
it  may  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect.”  The  law  makes 
it  imiNksaihie  for  the  railroads  that  own  most  of  the  anthracite 
coal  of  the  country  to  bring  it  to  market  after  the  1st  of  next 
May.  To  some  of  the  roads  these  coal-mines  are  their  mast 
valuable  property.  Much  railroad-building  has  been  done  for 
the  sake  of  opening  up  coal-fields.  The  bonded  debt  of  some 
of  the  roads  is  based  partly  on  the  coal-holdings,  and  these 
arc  included  in  the  mortgaged  property  which  secure*  the 
bends.  The  coal-lands  hove  not  been  sold  by  the  roads;  it 
is  not  easy  to  sell  so  much  property.  Devices  for  evading  the 
law  have  heen  rejected.  The  roads  will  not  consent  to  any 
course  which  looks  like  evasion,  and  this  is  well.  A plan 
has  been  suggested  in  accordance  with  which  a great  billion 
or  two-billion  trust  ought  to  be  formed  to  hold  and  operate 
till  the  coal -lauds;  but  this  has  been  put  aside  for  ob- 
vious reasons  No  plan  has  been  devised  that  will  enable 
the  roads,  without  grave  injustice  to  their  stockholders, 
and  to  their  creditors  who  own  their  bonds,  to  rid  tlicnt- 
seh'es  of  the  coal  properties.  Therefore,  unless  something 
can  lie  done  to  modify  the  law  or  to  infuse  wisdom  into  its 
administration,  there  is  likely  to  be  -trouble  for  the  roads, 
the  miner*,  and  the  consumers  of  coal.  Tlic  penalty  for 
transporting  the  coal  under  existing  condition*  is  so  severe 


as  to  mean  bankruptcy  to  those  who  violate  it.  Tin-  counsel 
for  the  mails  believe  that  this  section  of  the  IIepbi  us  bill 
is  unconstitutional,  and  it  is  proj*i»ed  to  ask  the  authorities 
to  Hiispciid  the  infiiction  of  the  penalty  until  this  question 
is  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  would  flrem  to  lie  n 
reasonable  request,  and  its  granting  might  put  an  end  to  all 
fear  of  a coal  famine. 

Opposition  to  Bryan  Grows 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  several  Demo- 
cratic papers  in  the  North  and  South  whose  fn-edom  of 
speech  has  not  departed,  of  a mom  wholesome  nttitiuk'  to- 
ward* Mr.  Hat' ax.  Editors  who  a few  week*  ago  were  hnj*- 
W*ly  inclined  to  accept  the  inevitable  am  now  l«-gtiiiiing 
to  say  that  there  i*  no  inevitable;  that  there  are  a nurnls-r 
r.f  leading  Democrat*  who  woubl  make  (letter  and  stronger 
candidate*  than  Brvix.  The  Southern  new*pn|HTM  um  n-k- 
ing  the  North  and  the  to  help  them  out  of  a difficulty 

into  which  they  have  fallen  by  reason  of  the  folly  and  the 
weakness  of  Southern  Democrats  who  have  precipitously 
committed  themselves  to  Mr.  Hkyax,  and  who  unfortunately 
have  control  of  the  State  and  local  organization*.  They  say 
that  Bryan  is  not  the  choice  of  the  South,  and  that  if  the 
East,  the  North,  and  the  West  would  take  the  lead  against 
him  in  the  Denver  convention,  the  South  would  follow,  not- 
withstanding their  organization*.  The  Charleston  .Wic*  and 
Courier  assert*  that  “the  sentiment  i*  growing  that  Mr. 
Bryan  eould  not  be  elected  should  he  be  nominated.”  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  this  view,  and  it  is,  indeed, 
spreading.  Judging  from  a recent  interview  with  him,  Mr. 
Bryan  believes  that  be  can  ilefcat  any  radical  Bepublicau. 
Possibly  this  i*  because  lie  naturally  expect*  the  vot«-s  of 
Republicans  who  am  essentially  Rooskyf.LT  voters  in  told  it  ion 
to  what  he  has  called  his  own;  but  the  truth  i»  they  are 
mostly  the  same.  He  fears  Secretary  Taft  on  the  ground 
that  lie  is  too  conservative;  why  he  entertains  this  opinion 
he  doc*  not  explain,  hut  he  thinks  that  he  would  prefer  la 
Follette  ns  the  Republican  candidate.  The  f«<-t  remains: 
Bryan  can  defeat  no  one,  and  Delaware  hn*  pointed  tin-  way 
to  Democrats  who  believe  that  their  |«arty  ean  el«*et  the  next 
Prcsiilent  if  they  nominate  a candidate  who  is  opposed  to 
the  Roosevelt ian-BnY.\N  policies.  Delaware  has  declared  fur 
Gray.  There  are  other*.  Indeed,  them  is  more  available 
conservative  material  among  the  Democrats  than  among  the 
Republicans. 

Bryan  and  the  Diacontcnted 

No  politieul  party  or  candidate  can  succeed  on  the  plat- 
form of  discontent.  It  may  Is?  true  that  the  Kooecvdtian 
policies  of  discontent  ha<l  Mr.  Brvan  for  their  real  au- 
thor, but  the  work!,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  water,  i* 
not  moving  towards  the  natural  ami  obvious  goal  of  so«-h 
policies,  away  from  freedom  and  towards  governmental  re- 
straint. Sometimes  it  may  seem  to  lie  going  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  the  movement  is,  from  it*  very  nature,  only  tem- 
porary. The  “policiea”  have  produced  n reaction,  and  only 
Mr.  Bryan  mmains  on  the  old  camp-ground.  History  again 
repeats  herself.  Once  the  Republicans  of  the  Western  States 
thought  well  of  the  Granger  movement,  but  they  deserted  it 
in  time  am!  left  it  to  the  Populist*.  Once  a Republican 
majority  in  Congress  passed  an  inflation  bill,  but  Grant 
vetoed  it.  William  Alien,  of  Ohio,  picked  up  the  idea,  in- 
tending to  thrash  the  Republican  traitors  with  it,  with  the 
result  thnt  Ri  TitEKPoitn  B.  Haves  became,  first.  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  then  President.  The  Ocala  farmers  once  wanted 
to  borrow  money  on  wheat,  but  the  wise  men  among  them 
sonu  *nw  that  that  wa*  an  issue  fit  only  for  a pcr|K*tiial 
minority.  Tlie  Republican*,  tinder  the  lead  of  McKinley 
in  the  House  and  of  Ai.i.isox  in  flic  Senate,  one*-  und>  rt«M»k 
to  “rehabilitate  silver.”  to  relieve  the  “white  metal”  from 
the  consequences  of  the  “ crime  of  ’Tit,”  but  u Dcnvicriitic 
President  Grover  Ci.kyklaxo,  relieved  the  country  from  the 
intolerable  evil  that  the  Republicans  had  inflicted  iijhui  it. 
Then  Mr.  Bryan,  following  the  example  of  Wiluvai  Alma. 
saw  an  ignut  fatuu*  shimmering  over  tin-  graves  in  the  old 
political  churchyard,  and  followed  it  with  shout*  of  exulta- 
tion. At  one  time  he  seemed  to  have  gathered  a victorious 
army  about  him  and  to  be  marching  to  victory;  but  tin-  Re- 
publican*. made  wise  in  the  *4-Iiom1  of  Grovi.ii  Ciuii.wo, 
turned  upon  the  unfortunate  “white  metal”  and  left  it  to 
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the  core  of  its  Nebraskan  nurse.  Tt  died  on  his  hands.  Thus 
it  is  now;  all  the  fatuous  policies  which  have  been  confusing 
the  people  are  now  the  political  property  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  an<l  his  friends,  who  propose  to  nominate  him 
at  Denver  because  he  stands  for  the  policies  which  have 
caused  a reconsideration  of  the  popular  attitude  towards  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Bryan  could  not  lie  elected,  for  the  same 
reason  that  has  put  an  end  to  the  third-term  movement  for  Mr. 
Ruookvelt.  He  would  he  again,  ns  he  was  in  18%  and  in  1900, 
the  candidate  of  the  discontented  minority. 

Hr.  Bryan  and  the  Tariff 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  asserts  that  in  1898  Mr.  Bryan 
deliberately  turned  his  back  on  tariff  reduction  for  the 
“ titillation  and  allurement  of  the  Silver  Republican  voters 
of  the  West,  who  insisted  on  some  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
tection principle  would  not  In?  radically  attack'd  in  the  event 
of  the  candidate's  election.”  To  this  end  the  word  “only” 
was  omitted,  with  Bryans  consent,  from  the  phrase,  “a 
tairiff  for  revenue  only,”  while  Bryan  inserted  in  his  “erotw- 
of-gold”  speech  the  declaration  that  “if  protection  has  slain 
its  thousands,  the  gold  standard  has  slain  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands.” He  has  now  abandoned  silver  as  lie  once  abandoned 
the  tariff,  and  is  ready  for  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
initiative-referendum,  or  any  other  old  thing. 

The  Taft  Boom  and  Governor  Hughes 

It  was  said  the  other  day  that  neVcr  had  a Presidential 
boom  lieen  so  mismanaged  as  Mr.  Taft's,  and  the  intimation 
was  that  the  Secretary  of  War  would  probably  not  receive 
the  Republican  nomination  in  consequence  of  the  incom- 
petency  and  tactlessness  of  the  managers  of  his  so-called 
“ boom.”  This  is  not  sound  reasoning.  The  Secretary  of  War 
will  probably  not  be  the  Republican  candidate  in  1908;  but 
this  is  not  because  of  the  mismanagement  of  his  campaign. 
No  real  movement  in  behalf  of  a public  man  who  is  a can- 
didate for  a Presidential  nomination  fails  for  any  such  reason, 
if  the  individual  or  his  cause  lias  attracted  popular  support, 
while  many  a shrewdly  managed  movement  lias  failed  because 
of  popular  opposition  to  the  man  for  whom  it  was  organized. 
Secretary  Takt.  if  he  fail  of  nomination,  as  he  probably  will, 
will  fail  because  his  candidacy  has  not  attracted  the  neces- 
sary popular  support.  Its  origin  has  never  been  liked,  and 
now  ho  would  he  on  the  defensive  throughout  a campaign. 
On  the  other  hand,  could  there  be  a campaign — if  there  can 
be  said  to  he  one  at  all — which  must  be  so  offensive  to  tho 
practical  working  politicians  ns  that  in  behalf  of  Governor 
Hughes?  As  one  of  the  most  practical  of  them  all,  “Abe” 
Gruber,  says,  the  politicians  want  to  know  if  a man  wants 
his  friends  to  organize  for  him,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means,  how  much  money  for  how  many  “boars” I Governor 
Hi’uiimt  has  treated  the  appeals  of  the  “boys”  for  aii  ati- 
u niiicemeiit  that  lie  wants  an  organization  with  the  studied 
indifference  that  must  hurt  their  tenderest  feelings,  and  thus 
duni|ieii  their  ardor.  He  has  told  them,  in  effect,  to  mind 
their  own  business  and  he  will  mind  his.  And  yet  his“  boom  ” 
grows  as  rapidly  as  the  organized  hontifs  halt  or  decline.  The 
truth  is,  and  it  is  greatly  for  the  credit  of  the  country  that 
it  is  so.  that,  the  most  certain  way  for  a Governor,  for  example, 
to  uidkc  progress  towards  the  Presidency,  is  to  he  the  kind 
of  Governor  that  Hughes  is  and  that  Cleveland  was,  ami 
to  lie  indifferent  to  the  politicians  who  want  to  “organize” 
for  him.  Vice-President  Fairbanks  is  said,  for  instance,  to 
lie  very  completely  and  wisely  organized,  but  one  would  hesi- 
tate before  putting  FairiuXKs’s  chances  above  Highes's. 

The  President  and  the  Governor 

A rumor  cumt  some  days  ago  from  the  White  House,  after 
nn  interview  between  Spnator  Page  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  than 
the  President  would  not  actively  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Clovernor  Hughes,  and  it  was  intimat'd  that  before  long 
lie  might  be  found  aggressively  supporting  it.  This  rumor 
was  all  too  quickly  followed  by  an  episode  that  may  have 
saved  Senator  Page  and  other  of  Governor  Hughes’s  friends 
some  momentary  distress.  The  county  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr,  Herbert  Parsons,  who  is  supposed  to  apeak 
for  the  President,  postponed  until  the  January  meeting  a 
resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  the  New  York  delegation 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  would  present  the 
name  of  Governor  Hughes.  This  action  will  do  the  Governor 


no  harm,  if  harm  was  intended,  as  ]x>*sihl.v  it  was  nut.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  so  discredited  by  his  alliance  with  Hearst  that 
his  opposition  is  now  rather  helpful  than  injurious,  even  if 
he  is  really  in  opposition.  Another  sinister  faet  is  that  he 
runs  his  county  committee  with  the  help  of  a small  army 
of  Federal  office-holders.  That  sort  of  thing  is  not  popular 
now,  and  it  is  especially  obnoxious  when  the  activity  is  that 
of  office-holders  under  an  administration  pledged  to  civil 
service  reform. 

The  Sailing  of  the  Fleet 

The  great  fleet  has  sailed,  and  the  Japanese  statesmen  have 
hastened  to  declare  by  cable  that  the  J a pa  new  people  will  be 
glad  to  sec*the  ships  and  the  men.  and  are  eonfidcut  that  there 
is  no  hostile  intent  concealed  in  the  sending  of  the  fleet.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  the  assurances  of  the  administration 
that  this  is  true.  Nevertheless,  the  work!  is  not  so  easily 
satisfied.  The  English  papers,  including  the  Spectator, 
which  is  abnormally 'respectful  to  the  President,  thinks  that 
the  sailing  of  this  extraordinary  fleet  of  battle-ships,  pre- 
pared for  wnr,  is  most  untimely  because  it  excites  the  lingo 
spirit.  The  St.  James  -Gazette  is  notably  savage,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  a bombastic  exhibition  of  naval  strength  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  Japanese.  The  cordial  tones  of 
the  Japanese  statesmen  are  themselves  a recognition  of  this 
uneasy  suspicion,  a suspicion  that  find*  no  response  among 
Americans,  unless  the  hoodlums  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  hope- 
ful that  the  Japanese  will  lie  t rimmed.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  at  large  are  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  with  Japan,  and  yet  they  are  made  uneasy  by  this 
extraordinary  and,  we  may  add,  extravagant,  display  of  force. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  ships  will  return,  by  way 
of  Suez  or  otherwise,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the 
pence  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  they  will,  but  it  is 
patent  that  when  that  happy  day  arrives  there  will  be  a fairly 
loud-sounding  sigh  of  relief  in  Europe*  Asia,  and  America. 

The  Ahearn  Incident 

Governor  Hughes,  on  the  initiative  of  Mayor  McClellan, 
removed  John  Ah  earn,  president  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, because,  after  careful  examination,  he  found  that 
Aiiearn  was  incompetent.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that 
while  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  An  barn  of  corruption, 
lie  has  tolerated  corruption  in  others.  He  permitted  the 
boys  to  get  their  " divie.”  This  is  one  of  the  worst  and 
yet  most  common  features  of  our  political  corruption.  The 
Bnurd  of  Aldermen,  without  examination,  without  attempting 
to  answer  the  Governor’s  findings,  after  the  courts  had  refused 
to  enjoin  the  Governor’s  action,  reeleeted  Aiiearn  to  the 
office  from  which  lie  ’had  been  legally  ejected.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  an  insolent  defiance  of  the  Governor.  That  does 
not  sufficiently  express  the  conduct  of  tlie  Aldermen.  It  was. 
indeed,  insolent  and  defiant,  but  it  was  au  insolent  defiance 
of  the  city's  rights,  and  an  ignorant  contempt  for  decency. 
It  was  an  o|>en  acknowledgment  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  “vindication”  of  Aiiearn  that  public  office  in  New 
York  city  is  to  be  administered  for  tike  good  of  the  “organiza- 
tion” and  its  boys,  and  that  plundering  of  the  taxpayer 
aud  profitable  neglect  of  duty  cannot  lie  punished  bo  long 
ns  the  Aldermen  ore  able  to  protect  the  plunderers. 

The  Australian  Tariff 

We  have  been  pretty  well  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
triple  protection  tariff  bill  which  has  been  pending  in  the 
Australian  Parliament.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  theory 
that  if  a people  tax  themselves  sufficiently  they  will  enrich 
all  classes  of  themselves.  This  is  the  American  protection 
principle  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  object  of 
the  Australian  bill  is  to  secure  the  enrichment  of  Australians 
in  three  ways:  by  taxing  themselves  on  all  they  consume  the 
consumers  will  enrich  the  manufacturers;  by  taxing  the 
manufacturers  who  charge  too  much,  the  consumers  are  to 
get  hack  what  they  have  paid  in  la-half  of  manufacturers  gen- 
erally; by  heavily  taxing  manufacturers  who  do  not  pay 
satisfactory  wages,  the  laborers  are  to  gain.  The  closed  shop 
is  to  run  the  factories;  the  factories  are  to  have  the  Australian 
field  to  themselves;  and  the  state  is  to  keep  down  prices  to 
the  consumer.  The  cost  of  production  is  to  be  increased,  and 
prices  are  to  lie  lowered.  How  would  Pennsylvania  stand- 
patters like  this!  The  bill  has  just  passed  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  and  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  have  been 
lowered.  As  they  stood  before,  they  did  not  begin  to  ap- 
proach Di.voi.ky  rates.  This  effort  of  Australia  to  lift  itself 
by  its  boot-straps  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

A New  Currency  Bill 

Senator  Aldiuch  has  promised  a new  currency  bill  about 
this  time,  with  the  assurance  of  its  passage  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  No  bill  is  likely  to  be  presented  that 
will  not  in  some  way  or  other  provide  for  a more  elastic  cur- 
rency than  we  possess;  but  unless  that  elasticity  be  in  the 
main  automatic,  the  hill  will  not  afford  a satisfactory  or  a 
final  solution  of  the  problem. 

A National  Bank  Looted 

Federal  examination  of  national  banks  has  not  prove*  1 
particularly  useful  to  the  de;mfutont  of  the  Jewelers’  Na- 
tional Bank  of  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  which  the 
newspapers  at  this  writing  report  to  be  “ about  as  badly 
broken  as  a national  bank  eon  be.”  It  is  true  that  the 
Federal  hank-examiner  discovered  that  the  bank  was  in- 
solvent, but  not  until  the  cashier,  since  deceased,  had  man- 
aged to  create  a shortage  said  to  approach  $250,000.  The 
bank’s  furniture  is  left,  but  the  loans  made  by  the  late 
cashier  look  very  bad  to  the  directors,  who  think  that  some 
of  them  will  not  yield  more  than  ten  cents  on  a dollar.  Pain- 
ful things  do  happen  even  in  institutions  that  enjoy  Federal 
supervision. 

A Naval  Fight,  Ashore 

Our  navy,  since  its  handsome  start  from  Hampton  Roads, 
has  hud  a hard  shaking  up;  not  on  the  sea,  so  far  as  is 
known,  hut  ashore,  in  McClure 'a  Magazine  aud  in  the  news- 
papers. It  is  asserted  that  our  vaunted  ships  do  not  wear 
their  armor  belts  where  they  should.  but  put  them  on  so  low 
that  when  the  coal-hunkers  are  full  the  belts  barely  keep  above 
the  water-line.  Also,  that  the  ships  ride  so  low  in  the  water 
that  when  there  is  a fairly  heavy  sea  the  forward  turret  guns 
cannot  be  fired.  Also,  that  the  ammunition-hoist*  are  not  yet 
just  right,  and  are  liable  again  to  cause  such  accidents  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  Also  other  calamitous  errors.  These 
charges,  vehemently  brought  by  persons  licensed  to  write  on 
matters  relating  to  naval  construction,  are  for  the  most  part 
denounced  and  controverted  with  corresponding  spirit  by  the 
official  authorities  and  responsible  designers.  Inasmuch  as 
war-ship  construction  is  a very  progressive  industry,  constant- 
ly changing,  improving,  and  growing  in  cost,  all  this  pas- 
sionate discussion  is  doubtless  good  for  it,  and  will  make  for 
the  better  construction  of  ships  still  to  cotnc.  Inasmuch  as 
the  chance  to  test  battle-ships  by  actual  performance  in  war 
?ome»  very  rarely,  the  only  way  to  try  them  out  seems  to  be 
by  these  furious  battles  in  print. 

A Deep  Regret 

Major  Hemphill,  who  is  too  good  a man  for  South  Carolina 
to  elect  to  the  United  States  Senate,  upbraids  us.  The  Week- 
l.Y  a few  weeks  ago  mildly  wondered  why.  amid  the  clash  of 
protests  against  the  omission  from  the  new  gold  coins  of  the 
“In  God  we  Trust,”  no  one  had  “found  apposite  to  the  dis- 
cussion that  New  Testament  line  which  runs.  * Render  unto 
Cakhar  the  things  that  are  CaKkar’b,  aud  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's.’”  Yet  at  this  very  time  Hemphill  was  singing 
that  very  refrain.  The  only  explanation  is  that  the  sounds 
of  the  other  sectarians  were  so  ear-filling  that  we  did  not 
catch  the  peep  of  the  Presbyterian  Pope  of  Charleston.  We 
were  unfortunate,  but  we  are  not  wickedly  neglectful  of  our 
blessings.  The  Major  says,  with  undeserved  impatience,  that 
we  ought  to  follow  more  carefully  the  New*  and  Courier. 
Well,  we  do  read  it  much  more,  or  much  more  intelligently, 
than  South-Caroli nians;  if  they  did  as  well  as  we,  Mr.  Brya.v 
would  cense  to  lie  their  candidate. 

Green  Hand* 

The  pujiers  reported  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  recent  presence  in 
Guthrie,  tlie  capital  of  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma,  inspired 
the  chaplain  of  the  local  House  to  pray  that  he  might  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  prayer  was 
finished,  the  House  applauded  it  very  heartily,  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  Speaker  all  the  Democrats  endorsed  it  hy  voting 
aye,  thinking  by  that  menus,  perhaps,  to  give  it  the  benefit 


of  their  influence.  These  seem  like  elementary  proceeding*, 
but  Oklahoma  is  an  elementary  State;  the  only  one  in  tie* 
Union  that  has  never  had  experience,  as  a State,  with  Mr. 
Bryan  as  a candidate. 

Welcome,  William  I 

Returned,  on  Deecraher  20,  after  an  absence  of  120  flays. 
William  Howard  Taft,  Secretary  of  War  and  candidate  for 
President.  Welcome,  William!  A good  deal  has  hap|(cned 
since  you  left.  We  lost  our  balance  Home,  and  there  were 
flays  when  the  fatting  seemed  mighty  uncertain.  The  little 
tremor  that  shook  this  hemisphere  when  you  put  your  foil 
down  again  on  the  edge  of  North  America  was  welcomed  by 
thousand*  of  your  countrymen  a*  evidence  that  another  dc- 
] m is i t of  ballast  was  about  to  he  made  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship  of  state.  Said  ship,  William,  spreads  a mighty  sight 
of  sail  these  days,  and  doesn’t  always  steer  with  the  precision 
that  (die  might.  Get  uhoard  of  her,  air;  get  aboard. 

A Great  Many 

How  many  Democrat*  are  there  who  find  Mr.  Bkyan'h 
greatest  recommendation  a*  a candidate*  in  the  conviction 
that  he  cauiiot  be  elected  t 

Pcrnicicna  Activities 

A number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  “ by  request  ” in 
Congress  directing  that  the  motto  “ In  God  We  Trust”  shall 
he  put  on  all  the  coins.  McinU-r*  report  that  religious  or- 
ganisations anil  women’s  societies  an*  active  in  corrcstiondenrc 
on  the  subject.  Doleful  news.  Religious  organization*  and 
women’*  societies  have  more  influence  with  Congress  (as  the 
anti-cantccn  law  attests)  than  wisdom  in  legislation.  Wc 
shall  get  some  pretty  coins  if  the  hands  of  the  meddlers  can 
be  kept  off.  The  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  are  a great  advance 
in  art  aud  beauty  on  anything  we  hud  before,  and  the  ten 
dollar  pieces  are  better  than  their  reputation. 

Disallowed 

The  Iter.  Sam  pel  Dickie.  D.D..  president  of  Albion  Col- 
lege. doubts  President  Rookevelt’s  courage  because  he  did 
not  put  anything  about  the  liquor  question  in  his  message. 
This  doubt  is  disallowed.  The  President  was  bold  far  beyond 
the  point  of  rashne**  about  putting  things  in  bis  message. 
He  probably  omitted  to  put  in  a liquor-question  paragraph 
for  fear  it  would  get  lout. 

Help  Wanted 

A great  novelist,  a really  big  one,  equal  to  the  true  por- 
traiture of  various  conditions  of  men,  and  to  the  inculcation 
of  true  doctrine  about  their  relations  with  one  another,  might 
do  enormous  good  in  this  country  in  these  times.  Our  people 
seem  to  have  a great  appetite  for  knowledge  about  otic  an- 
other, and  very  defective,  misleading,  and  inadequate  mean* 
of  satisfying  it.  The  poor  want  to  know  about  the  rich,  and 
the  rich  about  the  poor,  and  the  great  middling  mass  between 
wants  to  know  about  both,  and  about  its  own  f*nni|)oitrutH. 
The  cheaper  and  more  popular  magazines  are  full  of  endeavors 
to  satisfy  this  desire;  honest  endeavors,  apparently,  and  often 
interesting,  but  mere  nibbles  at  the  great  cake.  One  of  the 
ten-center*  lead*  off  this  month  with  the  observations  of  a 
writer  who,  having  slummed  successfully  in  the  purlieus  of 
Chicago,  purports  to  have  since  been  slumming  among  the 
excessively  rich  in  New  York.  A quick  turn;  so  quick  as 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  writer's  qualification*  for  the  new  job. 
Slum  storiea  have  their  uses  if  they  are  true,  but  a Vanity 
Fair  would  do  us  more  good.  No  doubt  tlic  country  is  too  big 
and  too  diverse  to  be  put  in  a ljook.  but  it  is  not  bigger  than 
human  nature,  and  it  is  possible  to  put  a vast  deal  of  human 
nature  lietwcen  hook  covers  if  a powerful -enough  comprehen- 
sion is  lichind  the  jien.  It  is  a mighty  yeasty  country  in  llie*e 
days,  and  very  unsettled  in  its  standards  of  living  and  he- 
havior.  Some  folks  have  been  jostled  out  of  steady  habit* 
by  too  much  money,  other*  by  too  much  power,  and  n fur 
greater  mas*  than  either  of  these  by  the  reading  of  sensational, 
undigested,  and  misleading  literature. 

No,  Tom 

Tom  Lawson  hn*  got  liis  second  wind  and  come  out  f.»r  a 
third  term,  anyhow.  No,  Tom.  Tilt*  ghost  is  laid.  Why 
not  *|K-uk  for  yourself  t 
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Our  Armada:  Its  Precursors  and  Significance 

It  is  perfectly  true,  ns  Mr.  Kooktelt  has  said,  that  no  fleet 
leprcwcnting  collectively  so  great  a tonnage  ami  weight  of  arma- 
ment ever  undertook  so  long  a voyage  aa  that  upon  which  the 
sixteen  battle-ships  under  Hear- Admiral  Evans  set.  out  on  l)e- 
eember  111  from  Hampton  Roads.  There  are  in  modern  history 
only  two  objects  of  comparison,  to  wit,  the  Spanish  armada,  in* 
t ended  for  the  conquest  of  England,  and  the  naval  force  de- 
spatched under  Admiral  Ro.iESTVr.AHKt  against  Japan.  The 
largest  Spanish  vessels  of  1A88  would  be  deemed  insignifleant  when 
measured  by  our  present  standards,  and  the  guns  of  that  date, 
whether  for  calibre,  length  of  range,  or  precision,  would  now  be 
accounted  worthless.  The  voyage,  too.  from  Spanish  ports  to 
the  North  Sew,  even  though  we  must  add  tin*  sntiscqucnt  circum- 
navigation of  Scotland,  was  short  indeed  compared  with  that 
which  is  to  be  performed  by  Evans.  From  this  point  of  view 
and  from  that  of  * i«*  the  only  precursor  of  our  armada  which 
deserves  consideration  is  the  naval  expedition  of  which  the  ill- 
fated  RoJEftTVKNftKl  had  charge.  The  Russian  fleet  was  inferior 
to  that  which  just  started  from  Hampton  Knuds  even  in  nominal 
tonnage  and  lighting  power,  and,  aa  the  event  proved,  it  was 
destitute  of  every  requisite  for  success,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  personal  courage  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men.  Rojeht- 
vkxski'h  fleet,  it  will  be  rcmrtnls'red,  did  not  proceed  by  a single 
route,  or  in  a single  body,  part  of  it  traversing  the  Suez  ('anal, 
and  the  ammd  part  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while  a 
third  squadron  did  not  start  until  a later  date,  so  that  the  Anal 
concentration  was  not  effected  until  all  the  ships  had  reached 
the  China  Sea.  The  commander-in-chief  endeavored  to  turn  to 
account  the  resultant  delays  in  Madagascar  waters  and  olT  the 
coast  of  French  Indo-China  by  striving  to  improve  the  discipline 
and  the  efficiency  in  seamanship  and  gunnery  of  the  squadrons 
under  his  control,  but  all  his  efforts  to  those  ends  were  un- 
availing. and  it  is  easy  to  prove  by  Russian  witnesses  that  there 
never  was  a modern  fleet  so  wofully  unfit  for  battle  as  that  which 
went  forward  to  its  doom  in  the  Ray  of  .Japan. 

The  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral  Evans  enters  cm  its  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  under  very  different,  auspices.  Between  Hampton 

Roads  and  San  Francisco  it  has  no  enemy  to  fear,  unless  it  be 
the  stormy  weather  which  is  so  apt  to  prevail  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Instead  of  being  repelled,  as  was  Rojehtvexmki'm 
fleet,  it.  will  lie  welcomed  by  every  intervening  seaport  which  it 
may  wish  to  enter  for  recoaling  or  repairs.  Should  the  voyage 
he  extended  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Evans  will  find 
American  harbors  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific. 

Then1  ia  really  no  likelihood  whatever  that  Admiral  Evans 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  attesting  his  skill  in  naval  strategy 
or  taetics.  The  official  spokesmen  of  the  .lapnnese  government 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  they  regard  the  despatch  of  the 
fleet  under  Evan  a from  one  American  seuport  to  another  a*  a 
mutter  with  which  no  foreign  country  has  any  concern,  and  the 
Japanese  newspapers  are  almost  unanimous  in  averring  that  there 
•a  no  ground  for  seeing  in  the  expedition  any  indication  of  hostility 
to  Japan. 

Yet,  although  the  presence  of  a great.  American  fleet  in  the 
Pacific  is  more  likely  to  prevent  war  than  to  precipitate  it,  there 
is  ample  reason  for  the  intentness  with  which  naval  experts  all 
over  the  world  are  watching  it.  Admiral  Gkkvais,  of  the -French 
navy,  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  the 
naval  history  of  the  world,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
prosecuted  successfully  if  the  Straits  of  Magellan  are  traversed 
without  disaster.  What  he  means  is  sufficiently  evident,  nnmely, 
that  if  such  a demonstration  can  be  made  at  the  present  time, 
when  it  is  needful  for  American  war-ships  to  circumnavigate 
South  America,  how  much  more  may  lie  expected  when  the 
Panama  (.'anal  is  opened,  and  when  the  energies  of  our  navy  are 
intensified  by  the  pressure  of  international  war  and  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  The  effect  upon  the  German  mind  is  equally 
unmistakable.  The  German  naval  programme,  ns  finally  revised. 
Mime  weeks  ago,  by  the  Riindesrnth — a revision  which  is  almost 
certain  to  lie  sanctioned  by  the  Reichstag — provides  for  laying 
down  three  battlc-*hips  of  the  Ihrudnonght,  or  a still  higher  type, 
every  year  up  to  and  including  1011.  and  for  laying  down  one 
such  vessel  annually  thereafter  until  1917.  so  that  at  the  date 
lust  mentioned  the  German  Empire  will  possess,  and  steadily 
maintain,  an  aggregate  strength  of  thirty-eight  battle-ships,  For 
the  moment  the  t’nited  State*  undoubtedly  rank  as  the  second 
nasal  Power  on  earth,  and  the  question  which  Germans  want  to 
sec  answered  is  whether  we  can  retain  the  place.  We  undoubted- 
ly can  retain  it  if.  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Congress  shall  consent  to  provide  for  four  high-class 
lialtlc-ships  this  year  and  every  year  up  to  1011.  In  addition 
to  the  sixteen  hattle-ship*  that  left  Hampton  Roads  on  December 
1(1,  and  the  two  battleships  already  in  Pacific  waters,  we  have 
in  commission,  or  building,  ten  other  first-class  hot  tie  ships,  which 
give  us  n total  of  twenty-eight.  In  three  years.  If  the  requisite 
authority  and  appropriations  are  annually  forthcoming,  we  can 
assure  the  attainment  of  a naval  force  superior  to  the  aggregate 


which  Germany  contemplates  for  1917.  If  we  go  on  expanding 
the  number  of  our  battle  ships  at  the  same  rate  for  some  years 
afterwards,  we  shall  utterly  outstrip  the  utmost  effort*,  and.  per- 
haps. the  financial  capabilities,  of  the  Germans,  and  long  before 
the  date  last  mentioned  We  shall  have  proved  the  impossibility 
of  ousting  us  from  the  second  place  in  the  list  of  the  naval  Powers 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  our  possession 
of  long  coasts  on  two  oceans,  we  need  a navy  inferior  to  that  of 
Great  Hritain  alone.  We  mean  to  have  it.  That  is  one  demand 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  which  all  American  patriots 
who  possess  any  foresight  and  sense  of  duty  iiiust  concur. 

There  are  other  point*  rtf  view  from  which  the  despatch  of  the 
American  armada  to  the  Ihicific  is  certain  to  prove  impressive. 
Should  Rear-Admiral  Evans  be  instructed  to  conduct  bis  fleet, 
consisting,  when  reinforced  on  routr  and  nt  San  Francisco,  of  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  battle-ships,  accompanied  by  many  armored 
cruisers,  we  shall  posses*  incomparably  the  strongest  naval  force 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  Far  East.  It  would  be  impossible 
fur  Great  Britain  itself,  without  seriously  weakening  her  Channel. 
Mediterranean,  and  North  Sea  fleets,  to  semi  thither  an  array 
of  battle-ships  fit  to  cope  with  our  own.  The  effect  of  aucli  a 
state  of  things  on  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  extreme  Orient  ia  obvious.  We  shall  have  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  well-informed  onlookers  that,  in  a superlative 
sense,  we  are  a great  world  Power  even  in  an  ocean  which,  for 
the  moment.  i«  for  us  the  most  difficult  of  acceiM.  The  presence 
of  our  eighteen  battle -ships  at  Manila  — should  Admiral 
Evans  he  ordered  thither — cannot  but  increase  enormously  the 
power  of  our  diplomatists  at  Peking.  Chinese  statesmen  will  Is? 
encouraged  mightily  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Japanese 
on  Chinese  sovereignty  in  Manchuria — encroachments  embodied 
in  the  recent  demaud  as  to  the  telegraphic  and  ]iostal  systems — 
and  will  tend  to  convince  them  that  our  guarantee  of  the  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  China  rests  upon  a solid 
foundation.  The  exhibition  of  such  tremendous  naval  force, 
coupled  with  the  proof  of  our  generosity  afforded  by  our  return 
of  the  larger  share  of  the  indemnity  paid  to  us  by  the  Pekiug 
government  for  alleged  losses  in  the  Boxer  rebellion,  should,  ami 
will,  convince  the  Chinese  that  we  are  the  most  trustwoitliy, 
disinterested,  and  useful  friends  that  they  posse**  upon  the  globe. 

While,  therefore,  in  the  past,  we  have  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  the  necessity,  the  opportuneness,  or  the  expediency  of  the 
Evans  expedition,  we  shall  follow,  with  the  moat  lively  «yni]>athy, 
the  progress  of  the  fleet,  now  that  it  has  actually  started.  For 
its  safety  and  honor  we  offer  our  best  hopes  and  wishes.  We  do 
not  for  a moment  doubt  that  they  will  be  fulfilled. 

Wo  observe,  finally,  that  there  ia  an  aspect,  of  the  Evans 
expedition  which  is  sometimes  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  deep 
•fleet  which  it  must  necessarily  produce  on  our  sister  republic* 
of  South  America.  When  the  Latin-American  commonwealths 
behold  the  enormous  dimensions  ami  colossal  latent  powers  of 
the  first.  American  armada,  they  will  inevitably  be  impressed 
profoundly  with  the  importance  to  themselves  of  the  Monrok 
doctrine.  Here,  they  will  say.  is  a protector  who  is  abundantly 
able  to  protect.  The  Monuoe  doctrine  means  something.  Never, 
while  the  United  State*  posses*  such  splendid  naval  resources, 
will  any  Latin-American  state  have  to  dread  European  aggression. 
The  inhabitants  of  South  Ami-rinin  countries  will  feel,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  that  under  the  icgis  of  so  mighty  a protector 
they  may  work  in  peace.  Fnan  this  point  of  view  the  exhibition 
of  sixteen  American  first-class  battle-ships  in  South-Aincrican 
seaports  is  a useful  and  possibly  necessary  supplement  of  the 
moral  influence  exerted  by  the  mission  of  Secretary  Hoot. 


The  New  Year 

Tite  mistake  of  the  average  thinker  is  to  believe  that  life  is 
a finished  product  presented  to  u*  from  some  power  outside  us. 
On  the  contrary,  life  is  a fluid  set  of  circumstances  into  which 
we  walk  with  full  ]>owcr  to  push,  or  shove,  or  solidify,  or  freeze, 
or  boil,  according  to  will.  To  begin  to  will,  then,  ns  soon  as  we 
take  stock  of  surrounding  circumstances,  is  the  main  interest  in 
existence.  If  we  set  ourselves  to  o|H-rnting  upon  circumstances 
without  a definite  plan  of  action,  without  quite  knowing  whether 
it  is  boiling  or  freezing  wc  want  to  do.  we  are  apt  to  make  but 
little  progress.  But  even  for  the  man  who  has  frozen  what  he 
meant  to  boil  there  is  still  a hope;  circumstances  are  so  fluid, 
so  willing  to  hr  dealt  with,  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  a 
greater  amount  of  heat  to  his  lump  of  ice,  ultimately  to  reach 
the  boiling-point.  To  will,  then,  is  what  wo  are  to  set  about  in 
this  bit  of  a world  we  call  life.  We  are  ourselves  coni|Mict  of 
1*1*1  wills,  tendencies,  and  impulses  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  but  over  and  above  these  inherited  tendencies  (hern 
is  ever  something  more,  something  individual,  namely,  the  turn 
which  this  particular  combination  of  tendencies  takes,  it*  will, 
it*  desire,  its  personal  effort  which  is  to  awaken  and  act  Upon 
eircmiistanae*.  Foi  each  man.  though  In-  !.  •*n.  .wult  of  the 
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election  n mi  the  chiselling  of  thousand*  of  minds  through  the 
centuries,”  is  yet  s new  power,  a new  combination,  a fresh  brain 
full  of  new  Meed*  of  thought;  alive  with  desires  «ml  intentions 
which,  liberated,  shall  add  their  quota  to  the  unfolding  drama 
of  human  consciousness. 

A New -year  i*  a likely  moment  to  pause  and  take  stock  of  our 
outfit  and  consult  our  will.  Not  that  the  New-year  is  really 
in  any  way  different  from  any  other  point  in  the  vast  expanse 
vre  call  time,  but  because  any  definite  point  upon  which  we  can 
make  a deeper  impression  than  the  habitual  one  is  useful  as  a 
reminder,  as  a line  of  a mark  in  empty  space  to  which  we  can 
tack  on  our  further  actions.  It  ia  a start  from  which  we  can 
get  a wii#  of  logical  continuity.  And  so,  despite  all  the  journal- 
istic cheap  jokes  about  the  New-year  and  resolutions,  the  Xew- 
year  is  a good  point  from  which  to  look  backward  and  forward  — 
a kind  of  a cornerstone  in  the  paints  of  life.  If  we  dislike  the 
material  of  which  we  are  built,  if  we  find  the  tendencies  and 
impulses  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are.  on  the  whole, 
rather  poor  and  futile  stuff,  we  Med  not  waste  time  lamenting 
the  poor  foundations  of  our  forebears;  but  we  cun  realize  that 
will  ia  the  universal  remedy,  and  we  can  act  industriously  about 
the  business  of  restraint  ami  reinforcement.  For  one  thing  it 
certain:  no  one  can  afford  to  go  out  of  life  without  leaving  some 
visible  tracks  of  his'  pasting  for  those  who  follow  after.  It  is 
wholesome,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  into  account  the  second 
point  in  emit  ion,  and  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  life 
was  created  in  seven  days  and  presented  to  man  complete  and 
pert  ret.  remrniber  that  if  ever  there  was  an  Kdrn  it  was  forfeited, 
and  man  waa  driven  out  to  re-create  a life  for  those  who  should 
follow  after.  And  it  is  this  task  we  still  have  in  hand.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  for  good  or  for  evil,  l*y  hook  or  by 
crook,  with  careful  choices  and  vigorous  willing,  or  by  slothful 
carelessness  and  feeble  drifting,  we  arc  creating  life  for  the 
generations  to  come — life  and  its  values  and  its  |M)saibilitiea,  its 
joys  and  its  griefs,  its  health  nnd  its  sirkness. 

The  panic,  the  suffering,  above  all.  the  spreading  of  despair, 
the  epidemic  of  suiridr?  that  closed  in  upon  us  at  the  end  «f  last 
year,  do  not  speak  very  well  for  the  work  of  our  forefathers.  A 
life  in  whirh  money  is  a supreme  power  and  pride  of  heaping 
up  concrete  things  a source  of  solace  speaks  ill,  indeed,  for  the 
values  past  generations  have  created.  A journalism  not  ashamed 
to  chronicle  the  minutest,  details  in  the  lives  of  rich  men  simply 
because  they  are  rich  ia  a harsh  criticism  of  our  fathers.  Th  • 
past  is  past,  and  what  ia  created  is  created,  hut  the  world  is  still 
in  embryo.  Kach  man  has  his  little  plot  to  cultivate,  and  he 
can  still  weed  and  plant,  and  what  Is  planted  spreads  and  grows 
of  ita  own  will,  once  it  gets  a fair  start.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  such  a wide  swathe;  an  invalid’s  room,  where  pain  is 
courageously  and  cheerfully  borne,  poverty  that  forgets  itself 
in  work  and  helpfulness,  the  tiniest  workshop  where  beauty  and 
durability  and  honest  craftsmanship  are  loved  and  fostered,  is 
space  enough  for  n belter  life  than  this  to  le  built.  For  the  real 
beauty  of  life,  after  all.  is  the  quality  we  learn  to  put  into  things; 
and  just  now,  when  things  are  *uid  to  bo  rather  more  scant  than 
usual,  it  is  an  excellent  time  to  decorate  dearth  with  quality. 
Wherever  we  are,  however  near  the  end  of  our  running,  it  is 
never  too  late  to  resolve  that  high  (itouglits  and  brave  qualities 
shall  accompany  us  for  the.  rest  of  the  journey.  Such  resolves 
may  be  easier  for  those  who  have  made  them  before  aiul  carried 
them  out;  they  are.  undoubtedly,  more  difficult  for  those  who 
have  made  them  before  ami  then  turned  slothful  and  let  them 
slide  out  of  grasp,  but  wliat  is  worth  while  to  hrnr  in  mind  is 
that  beginning  again  is  never  impossible;  the  field  of  effort  is 
open,  and  who  sets  his  will  to  work  may  achieve. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  writing,  nowadays,  that  treats  of  life 
as  if  it  were  a cul-de-aac:  as  if  man  were  caught  here  in  a blind 
alley  with  no  nutlet ; but  surely,  if  then*  in  one  universally  known 
truth,  it  is  that  life  has  beginning  and  end:  as  we  have  mrue  in, 
so  also  we  shall  go  out,  and  that  after  we  have  nun*  waked  up 
to  our  position,  measured  ourselves,  ami  taken  our  endowment 
nnd  tendencies  into  count,  it  is  pretty  well  Irft  in  our  own  hands 
how  we  shall  spend  the  interval  la-tween  the  coming  and  going. 

There,  is  a certain  play  of  Iibsen'is  which  seems,  at  a first  rend- 
ing. to  be  largely  an  arraignment  of  nature;  all  the  instincts  play 
false;  the  wrong  people  arc  coupled  together;  the  wrong  in- 
II lienees  emerge  at  critical  moments  from  the  outside;  every- 
thing is  working  at  cross-purpose*. ; and  finally  the  most  innocent 
person  in  the  play,  a little  lame  boy,  dies,  lenving  his  parents 
child  lean  and  without  responsibility;  by  his  going  the  field  is 
cleared  for  every  evil  impulse  to  hold  sway,  but  it  occurs  to  the 
parents  in  their  grief  to  resolve  that  the  child's  death  shall  not 
go  for  nothing;  all  the  care  nnd  the  training  and  the  help  that 
they  would  have  lavished  upon  him  they  decide  to  give  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant  children  of  the  village,  and  a*  wherever  will 
awakens,  blind  instinct  halts,  the  play  doses  with  the  slow 
dawn  of  redemption  breaking  in  the  distance. 

Sin  ami  suffering,  mistakes  and  wrong-doing  may  also  lay 
the  foundations  of  a new  building.  Are  we  bereft?  There  ia 
always  aume  one  lonelier  upon  whom  we  may  lavish  care.  Are 


w.-  poor!  We  are,  all  of  us,  marching  the  direct  road  to  death; 
and  whatever  death  may  or  may  not  lie,  it  in,  nt  any  rate,  divested 
of  creature  comforts  and  sensuous  things,  and  poverty  is  good 
discipline  nnd  preparation  for  their  ultimate  loss.  Have  we 
reached  the  further  milestones  of  nld  nge.  to  find  the  way  In-hind 
un  empty  and  ugly?  Have  we  l»*gun  to  feel  the  shackles  of  the 
(•ant,  and  to  think  that  what  wr  have  been  we  are,  nnd  that  m-w 
advrnturca  are  but  futile  dreams?  Hut  who  wills  may  keep  the 
Dame  of  hope  alive,  and  tbc  little  s|iarkn  of  interest  kindled.  To 
fun  alive  the  (lame  of  life,  to  blow  it  into  a glow,  to  keep  it 
burning  for  our  warmth  and  others’,  and  to  go  down  to  death 
knowing  that  whatever  was  worth  while  in  this  li/e  has  in  it  th** 
seed  of  everlasting  life,  is  to  have  lived  nueer-sfully.  and  one  may 
la-gin  to  do  this  at  any  odd  turning  in  the  course  of  life.  Any 
New-year  will  do  for  a la-ginning.  Life  is  still  plastic;  it  waits 
for  the  mould  we  offer  it,  nnd  whatever  point  in  time  wr  may 
have  reached  we  are  free  to  will  the  vessel  into  which  life  fiovv-. 
of  noble  outline  and  generous  purpose. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Sows  entertaining  news  about  Americans  ran  hr  obtained  from 
the  London  newspapers.  For  example:  the  Errming  Stnmdnrd 
announces  that  “ UmoN  Sinclair.  Intent  on  the  rx»s«-nre  of  the 
'inanities  of  the  American  millionaire.’  secured  a position  as 
butler  to  Mr*.  Vanderbilt." — which,  isn’t  said-  ’’  He  was,  it  semis, 
sacked  because  a fellow  servant  reported  t be  l hr  let  on  (mom  dr 
dommlufue\  was  in*  the  habit  of  writing  elaborate  re|iorta  in  his 
|K*'krt-hnok  every  night  before  he  went  t««  bed.” 

They"  have  a great  Norwegian  woman  writer  of  fiction  whose 
books  an*  la-ginning  to  la-  translated  into  Knglish  in  Kngland. 
Her  name  is  Ma-lame  ALVtue  IllYlut,  amt  ««»•  of  her  novels  an* 
named  The  Heart  of  the  X or  therm  Sea,  The  Children  of  Haro.  and 
The  I’mmined  l.ond.  Kngland  is  waking  up  to  her  merits  late, 
for  America,  Germany.  and  Itiadn  have  already  had  translation* 
of  her.  On  her  father’s  side  she  is  Herman,  nnd  her  mother  i» 
the  daughter  of  Skovuaard.  a Danish  painter.  *SI»e  is  fairly  ad 
vanced  in  years,  for  she  intends  to  In*  sixty  year*  old  tevl  year; 
she  was  born  in  the  south  of  Norway  in  1 H48.  Afterwards  she 
lived  at  Christiana  and  on  tlw  northwest  oa»t  of  Norway. 
Hendrik  lw*KN  and  ItioaxsoN  called  her  so  often  ami  so  im 
picwdvely  the  greatest  woman  writer  of  Norway  that  t lie  govern 
ment  made  grants  of  money  to  her.  and  thus  enabled  her  to  travel 
over  the  Continent.  The  government  of  the  I’nited  Stalls  doe-s 
not  do  this  sort  of  thing,  and  therefore  Mr.  IIoweum.  for  example 
and  Mark  Twain  and  Vl*TON  SlMUtl  have  to  pay  their  own 
fare*.  But  then  she  is  a woman,  ami  they  haven’t  got  *,  many 
geniuses  in  Norway  os  we  have  in  America.  There  is  more  money 
in  Norway  per  capita  for  geniuses. 

The  John  Harvard  house  in  Stratford-on-Avon  has  been  saved 
(non  destruction  and  ia  now  owned  by  Harvard  I'nivemily.  Tl*e 
salvage  was  the  consequence  of  the  joint  efforts  of  Marie  Court. i.i 
who  lias  lived  at  Stratford  for  about  seven  yearn,  and  of  Mr. 
Kiiward  Morris,  of  Chicago.  Tlw*  business  cost  Mr.  Morris  !*<•- 
tween  $6309  and  $7000,  nnd  Miss  Corelli  a deal  of  effort,  in- 
cluding page*  of  writing  of  a vigorous  and  often  wearing  kind. 
The  John  Harvard  bouse  was  worth  preserving  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  He  was  not  born  in  the  hou**>.  and  prrliap*  lie  never 
lived  there,  hut  it  was  built  by  his  mother’s  father.  T non  ah 
lhxiERH.  when  his  daughter  Katherine.  to  la*  the  future  a nee- tress 
of  Harvard  University  in  America,  was  twelve  years  old-  It 
doe*  not  make  much  matter  whether  John  ever  lived  there;  he 
probably  visited  then*,  at  least,  and  it  is  the  wily  bit  of  real 
estate  in  Kngland  which  lias  a living  Intercut  to  any  one  to  whom 
tlo*  memory  of  the  founder  of  our  oldest  university  i*  dear.  It 
was  built  in  1.196.  Besides  Iwirig  a relic,  it  is  the  liest  *|N*eimrn 
of  a timber  house  in  Stratford,  and  one  of  the  imwt  beautiful 
in  Kngland.  America  may  have  waked  up  late  to  the  merits  of 
Jottx  Harvard,  but  that  it  has  at  !a*t  evinced  a concern  About 
this  pious  founder  of  the  great  institution  which  Is-ars  his  name 
may  be  some  evidence  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfather*  didn't  think  of  putting  up  a statue  to 
John  Harvard  nt  Cambridge,  or  a monument  at  his  grave  in 
Charlestown,  nor  would  they  have  dreamed  of  saving  his  mother’s 
house  at  Stratford  (non  the  auctioneer*  and  other  agent*  who 
were  descerating  it.  Perhaps  this  generation  does  the***  things 
l**eanse  it  has  more  money;  hut  it  is  ill***  true  that  many  who 
have  the  more  money  are  using  it  to  express  more  r**s|a-et  t«.r  edu 
cation,  and  for  those  who,  like  John  Harvard,  have  made  *a«*ri 
fires  for  it. 

The  cither  day  a new  Washington  correspondent  *tai*-d  that 
tlie  Democrat*  would  •*•  greatly  Injured  by  the  panic.  In'iiiw 
they  were  preparing  such  fooli-h  banking  and  currency  legislation 
in  the  Senate  cloak-room.  This  is  a strange  nnswiHreption  * f 
the  deep  significance  of  n cloak-room.  The  cloak-room*-  are  the 
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place*  where  Senators  indulge  their  fancies.  In  days  when  men 
told  stories.  .Vest  of  Missouri  was  the  kin#  of  the  cloak-room 
and  lhi\  ( ammuin  was  his  lay  figure.  They  rig  jokes  on  new 
men  in  the  cloak* rooms,  and  the  lust  thin#  they  do  is  to  construct 
serious  law*  there.  The  Senators  who  spend  must  of  their  time 
scenting  their  own  cloaks  and  those  of  their  fellows  with  tobacco 
smoke  are  not  often  consulted  on  especially  serious  matters;  they 
constitute  the  '‘army”  of  the  liny,  and  follow  their  leaders. 
Bryan  did  a pots  I deal  in  the  cloak-room  to  fasten  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  this  country,  and  the  Washington  letter-writer*  say 
that  he  has  been  alarming  his  anxious  friends  by  talking  over 
financial  measure*  there  that  he  thinks  ought  to  !*•  adopted.  One 
of  his  most  ardent  supporters  has  been  so  moved  by  the  words  of 
the  Nebraskan  that  he  took  him  over  from  the  Democratic  cloak* 
room  to  the  Kepiitdican  cloak-room  ju*t  to  have  him  talk  it  over 
with  AtJiRKTI  and  Mime  of  I lie  other*  whose  ideas  needed  righting. 
It  is  said  that  when  Bryan  got  through.  Aijiricu,  or  some  one 
else,  was  very  polite  to  him,  and  said  that  he  hop<d  that  Bryax 
would  lie  the  Democratic  candidate.  But  this  aside,  when  a real 
hill  is  to  lie  prepared  it  will  not  lie  thrashed  out  amid  the  chaff 
of  the  cloak-room.  but  in  some  committee-room.  Aujrioi  will 
>lu  it  in  hi*  little  hack  oilier  in  the  apartment*  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Am  ikon  may  help,  if  the  lowans  do  not  think  him 
list  old.  If  (Tmieumix  ha*  any  amendments  to  offer  he  will 
prepare  them  at  home.  When  DeoitOK  F.  EbMt’XDS  and  TlU'RMAX 
wanted  to  draft  a hill  or  an  amendment.  EMIVltH  used  to  rise 
in  hi*  place  and  blow  his  nose.  Then  he'd  walk  out  of  the  cham- 
ber. Soon  afterward  Thtrmax  would  walk  out  at  another  door. 
They'd  meet  down  in  the  Judiciary  Corn  mil  tee-  room , and  there 
the  husim**  would  be  done.  The  Senators  or  visitor*  who  talk 
iiIhiuI  legislation  in  the  cloak-room  talk  mi  much  about  it  that 
they  never  find  time  to  put  down  any  thoughts,  if  they  really 
have  any,  on  paper. 

Correspondence 

LAS  VEGAS  CERTIFICATES 

U*  Vsoa*.  S.  M . Stmmbtr  if,  1907. 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper’*  H'ivWjc 

Sir. — We  regret  very  deeply  that  before  publishing  vonr  article 
on  Ihe  Li*  Vegas  (Tea ring- house  certificate*  in  vour  issue  of 
November  S3,  you  did  not  make  some  effort  to  inform  yourself 
a*  to  tin*  need  ami  objects  of  these  certificates,  as  well  as  to  the 
security  la-hind  them. 

The  Clearing-house  certificate*  wen-  issued  in  Ijih  Vegas  only 
when  the  banks  in  reserve  cities  refused  to  ship  currency  to 
Western  correspondents,  and  were  issued  solely  a*  a substitute 
for  actual  cash  in  order  that  pay-roll*  might  lie  met.  and  the 
making  of  the  change  incident  to  ordinary  business  transaction* 
might  lw  carried  on  as  usual,  in  *pite  of  the  tying  up  of  rush  in 
Eastern  cities.  At  the  time  that  the  allied  business  interest*  of 
Ijis  Vegas  decided  to  issue  clearing-house  certificates  to  relieve 
the  money  stringency  mused  in  the  West  hy  the  action  of  Eastern 
bankers,  the  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  laia  Vega*  (Tearing 
house  and  the  security  of  it*  issue*  wen-  so  thoroughly  explained 
hy  the  local  pres*,  and  at  two  o|M*n  meeting*  of  the  business  men 
of  the  community,  that  it  wa*  not  deemed  neressaiy  to  again 
lecite  the  provision  for  the  security  of  tin*  issue  in  the  lertifleati* 
themselves;  particularly  a*  they  were  intended  merely  for  local 

In  order  to  obtain  these  certificates  from  the  Clearing-house, 
each  of  the  local  banks  d<-|Nt«ited  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars of  approved  securities  for  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  certifi- 
cates issued  to  it.  In  addition  t»»  this  security,  there  was  a 
gua rant i-t-  of  OTOO.OOQ  pledged  by  the  inror|K»raturs  of  thr  Li* 
Vegas  (Tearing-house,  whose  private  fortunes  aggregate  more  than 
three  million  dollar*. 

We  beg  to  advise  you  that  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Ijt* 
Vegas  (Tearing- house,  alt  |wrsonal  check*  or  Clearing-house 
certificates  sent  out.  In  payment  of  accounts  have  L-en.  and  will 
continue  to  la-,  promptly  remitted  for  in  Eastern  exchange  a* 
heretofore. 

You  stated  that  “ Xo  one  is  going  to  sell  goods  for  printed  bit* 
of  pa  per  which  will  not  Imy  food  nr  pay  rent.”  We  beg  to  advise 
you  that  the**-  certificate*  have  been  in  circulation  since  October 
29.  and  there  ha*  not  been  n single  instance  (barring  the  action 
of  ll.um*  Wkeki.v I where  they  have  not  been  gladly  «cee|itcd 
by  the  bu*ines*  men,  ineTehants.  and  laitorer*  in  |Mivment  of  any 
obligation  whatsoever.  You  stale  further  in  your  iditorial  that 
” Happily  Ihe  example  of  Iji*  Vegas  will  not  tie  followed.'’  We 
respcctfullv  call  your  attention  1<»  the  inaccuracy  of  (hi*  state- 
ment. for  it  is  an  established  faet  that  practically  nil  im{M>rtant 
Linking  points  in  the  Middle  West,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Pari  tie 
Slates  are  now  issuing  clearing-house  certificates,  in  small  de- 
nominations. for  current  circulation. 

We  a*k  you.  in  all  fairness,  if  it  would  not  have  !*•■  n better  to 
have  published  mar  article  only  in  the  event  you  failed  to  realize 
on  your  one-dnllar  certificate* 

Inasmuch  ar  you  have  carried  the  matter  into  print  without 
inquiry  or  investigation,  we  trust  that  your  inherent  sense  of 
justice  will  prompt  von  to  vindicate  Ijis  Vegan  for  an  action 
she  has  been  forced  to  take,  not  from  local  -tie**.  Imt  l»y  condi- 
tions entirely  lieyoud  her  control.  I am.  *ir, 

Uau.rtt  Kayxolon. 

J.«*i*taaf  CtuAicr. 


The  Ijis  Vegas  (Tearing-house  certificate  upon  which  the 
Wrkki.v  commented  was,  Mr.  Baynold*  states,  issued  for  local  pur- 
pose*. It  was.  however,  sent  to  New  Vork  in  payment  of  a arid. 
We  were  perfectly  justified  in  our  comment  upon  it  because  it 
contaiwd  no  notice  of  security  In-hind  it,  and  iM-causc  it  was  pay- 
able only  if  deemed  advisable  by  the  committee  of  the  Iji*  Vegas 
(Tearing  house.  For  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed  it 
was  an  absurd  piece  of  pn|<cr.  We  had  no  doubt  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended,  nor  were  we  in  error  in  saying  that  the 
Ijis  Vega*  example  would  not  he  followed.  Other  issues  of  ao-ealled 
emergency  currency,  *0  far  a*  we  are  aware,  ore  not  defective  in 
the  particulars  mentioned. — Editor. 


THE  OLDEST  FRATERNITY 

WlUJMMTOwil.  Mass..  Dumber  1.1907 

To  I He  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir. — The  letter  from  your  correspondent  in  your  issue  of  No  vein- 
L-r  .10,  discussing  the  question  as  to  which  i*  the  oldest  college 
fraternity,  will  hear  correction. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  founded  in  1776.  was  at  firnt  a secret  aorlety  of 
a literary  and  social  character,  perhaps  similar  to  the  present  Greek-, 
letter  frnternitie*;  it  is  mot,  however,  and  ha*  been  for  many  years, 
a purely  honorary  society,  with  no  secrets  and  a merely’  forum  I 
organization  in  most  of  its  chapter*.  Elections  an*  hosed  on 
scholarship,  and  women  a*  well  a*  men  an-  admitted  as  member*. 

Kappa  Alpha,  founded  in  lHU.i  at  In  ion  ( ollege.  has  been  front 
the  first  a clone  brotherhood  of  kindreil  spirits,  of  a secret  nature, 
uml  i*  the  parent  of  the  present  great  system  of  American  college 
fraternities. 

Being  a member  of  Ixith  of  the  organization*  referred  to,  I may 
speak  with  sonic  knowledge  of  their  difference  in  character. 

1 am.  sir. 

Taloott  Mixer  Banks. 


CHARLES  DRADLAL’UU 

Si*  You*,  tkmhr  n tgej 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir.— In  ju«tirc  to  Mr.  Pratt  and  myself,  I may  any  that  in  my 
first  letter  1 dated  October  ill— a*  it  was  written — I based  my 
characterization  of  Mr.  Pratt's  letter  on  its  entemble  and  not 
alone,  a*  lie  was  misled  into  thinking,  on  his  statement  of  “the 
sole  issue"  between  the  House  of  Commons  uml  Mr.  Hrsdlaugh. 
His  first  letter  wa*.  I said,  in  many  of  its  assertion*  “ villainous 
and  imbecile  abuse.”  I say  so  still.  Moreover,  I pointed  out  that 
the  space  afforded  in  HARPER'S  WkeKLY  wa*  not  adequate  to  permit 
correction  of  all  Mr.  Pratt's  inaccurate  assertions  in  detail,  and 
I called  attention  (for  those  who  wished  to  judge  fully  of  the 
merit*  of  the  case)  .to  that  book,  written  with  so  much  candor 
and  devotion:  Charles  Headlaugh : A Record  of  Hi*  Life  and  Work, 
hy  II.  B.  Bonner  and  -I.  M.  Robertson. 

Specifically  I object  to  Mr.  Pratt's  statement  of  “ the  sole  Issue,** 
as  he  railed  it.  I denied  the  truth  of  this  statement: 

“ Did  Mr.  Bradlaugli’s  atheism  give  him  the  right  to  defy  the 
law  of  the  land  . . . Is-fore  lie  could  take  hi*  seat : Thia  was  the 
solo  issue,  lie  refused  to  do  so”  (Do  what,  Mr.  Pratt?)  “ expecting 
the  nation  would  rise  in  his  behalf,  and  the  nation  took  no  notice 
of  him.” 

I reiterate  that  this  is  1 in  so  far  a*  it  is  intelligible)  false.  Mr. 
Itradlaugh  never  claimed  that  his  atheism  gave  him  the  right  to 
defy  the  law  of  the  land,  either  before  he  could  take  his  seat  or 
after  having  taken  it.  lie  claimed  hr  had  the  right  to  affirm. 
The  i**ue  I*' tween  the  House  and  Mr.  IlnidlAiigh — after  he  had 
l«c»-n  denied  the  right  of  afiirmation — was  thi»:  Did  the  House  have 
the  right  to  exclude  a regularly  elected  representative  from  the 
House  Im-cuiisc  of  hi*  professed  personal  religion  or  irreligion? 

Mr.  Pratt  rail*  me  “openly  reckless”  for  saying  that  the  House 
" Licked  down,"  and  that  it*  position  was  ” indefensible.”  The 
I !on*e  “ defended  itself  “ by  refusing  Mr.  Brndlaugh  either  the 
right  to  affirm  or  |M<rnn*nion  to  take  the  regular  oath  when  he 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  *0  in  order  to  perform  his 
imperative  representative  function.  Finally,  after  years  of  un- 
righteous struggle,  the  House  wa*  forced  to  accept  his  oath  as 
valid,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  perfectly  understood  that 
the  t heist ie  phraM*  in  the  oath  was  to  Mr.  Rradlnugh  an  absolutely 
“ unmeaning  form.”  In  otlo-r  words,  the  House  “ backed  down, 
as  I said.  Thus,  it  is  shown  that  it*  position  was  morally  and,  in 
the  rnd.  b gally  " indefensible,”  which  is  what  I claimed. 

With  this  I rest  my  ease,  (’baric*  Hradlaugh  suffered  greatly 
in  life  from  ignorant  misrepresentation  and  villainous  abu*c;  in 
death  the  voice  of  slander  cannot  reach  him.  Hi*  fame  i*  secure. 
“ Beside  the  caution*  and  merely  judicinu*  or  clever  men  be  stands 
out -a*  one  of  a larger  mould  and  greater  fibre,  a battling  and  con- 
quering Titan,  »ure  of  the  sympathetic  retrospect  of  happier  days.” 
I am,  sir, 

. Raykk  Adam*. 


UNRECONCILED 

Miooiiin.  ffii..  Xcwwht*  m,  1907 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly: 

Sir. — Every  one  who  read*  your  Wkeki.y  can  easily  see  the  fact 
that  you  are  a confederate  of  the  grafter*  and  are  paid  for  your 
*hady  1 fork, 

Shame  on  the  thiere*.  God  will  punish  you  all.  The  President 
i.*  a great  and  good  wan.  The  bad  men  slandered  l.inenlu  also. 
The  President  will  *how  you  yet.  I am.  sir, 

D.  K.  Graham. 
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“For  a Fight  or  a Frolic” 

“Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away” 

— Recessional 


The  Battle-ship  Fleet  saluting  the  President  upon  his  Arrival  on  the  "Mayflower” 


Poatlrs*  Mow  nor  Dnrmbrt  t6.  tpr) 

the  silence  which  follows  the  thunder  of  * 
hundred  guns,  the  world-watrhcd  battleship* 
of  the  Atlantic  Meet  have  swung  into  line  and 
-<ti,u iiumI  fair  the  o|s*n  sen.  At  the  hori»ui  the 
lilnck  pennant*  of  smoke  which  tty  from  the 
Hixteen  steel-clad  ship*  are  ravelling  away  to 
the  northward.  Strong  eyes  can  still  mark  the 
white  speck*  which  an  *hort  a tinir  ago  wen* 
towering  Moating  fortresses,  thorny  with  gun*, 
yet  flowery  with  the  speech-flags  of  the  Bea.  I^*ft  behind  are  only 
the  straining  eye*,  the  wonderment,  the  anxiety  of  it  all  and  the 
peace  of  a deserted  road*t«*ad.  And  although  the  smoke  i*  fa*t 
disappearing  from  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  the  watchers  *till  stand 
with  their  face*  seaward,  a*  if  perhaps  just  at  the  last  they  may 
tie  able  to  see  into  the  future — only  for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
month* — which  stretches  away  before  the  ships  in  endless  leagues 
of  *ca. 

Of  the  voyage  of  these  ship*  nothing  is  known  to  the  legion  of 
watchers  save  that  their  destination  is  San  Francisco.  Hut  where- 
ever  the  sen  track  lies,  to  whatever  point  the  course  of  this  Meet 
of  steel  is  laid,  in  whatever  guise  history  rides  upon  the  prow  of 


the  flag-ship,  it  is  known  throughout  the  land  that  it  will  render 
it*  own  fair  and  hoimrahle  account  to  the  nation's  tar-borne  Mag. 

The  Meet  which  passed  out  from  Hampton  Itoad*  i*  the  iiu~t 
powerful  m««*mg  of  nca-fightcr*  under  a single  command  which 
lias  ever  ls*en  seen  accomplished  in  the  New  World.  And  when 
t lie  signal  of  the  ( ommander-in-Chief  was  flashed  from  llie  Mag 
ship,  the  sixteen  great  craft,  with  their  fourteen  thousand  souls 
alsMird.  hove  anchor  and  swung  to  place  in  line  with  the  ease  and 
precision  ot  a drill  squad.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  that  line 
steam  past,  to  note  the  power  of  each  ship  as  she  glided  by.  Kacti 
ship  so  clearly  mdlcutcd  the  strength,  the  reserve,  the  determina- 
tion animating  her.  and  yet  the  magnitude  of  the  scene  was  not 
so  impressive  in  this  passing  a*  in  the  later  moments  when  one 
marked  the  length  of  the  line,  for  when  the  last  ship  was  close 
under  tin*  ramparts  of  Fortress  Monroe  the  van-ship  of  the  fleet 
was  four  milrs  away  to  the  southeast  and  fast  dimming  on  the 
horizon. 

It  was  with  a gripping  patriotism  that  one  wutchrd  the  lines  of 
Bbips  respond  to  the  Admiral's  signal,  heave  anchor,  ship  l»y  ship, 
ami  steam  to  proper  and  appointed  place  In  the  double  column, 
each  vessel  four  hundred  yard*  behind  it*  sea  mate.  It  was  a 
time,  too,  to  remember  the  lust  leave-takings,  and  hid  a last  (iod- 


Com-nsM  loo-r  by  r.|««n  Levwk 

The  Visit  ol  the  Fleet  Captains  in  their  Launches  to  pay  their  farewell  Respects  to  the  President  on  the  "Mayflower” 
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President  Roosevelt  saluting  the  departing  War- 
ships from  the  Deck  of  the  M Mayflower" 


From  atrrrouraph,  topyncbt.  i«0),  by  Inderwooil  & I nJciwood 


The  Last  Word — President  Roosevelt  giving 
his  parting  Instructions  to  Admiral  Evans 


speed  to  some  one  standing  unrecognizably  merg'd  Into  the  groups 
at  the  rails. 

Of  late  it  has  been  a season  of  farewells,  and  up  to  the  very  Inst 
moments  before  dawn  of  the  day  of  sailing,  launches  were  plying 
tie  tween  shore  and  ships,  carrying  belated  officers  who  hail  lingered 
for  a last  good-by.  Hut  prnetieally  everybody  was  uliourd  his  shill 
before  daylight,  and  when  the  first  brassy  glint  of  the  sun  struck 
across  the  waters  of  the  Roads,  it  came  upon  a fleet  as  still  and 
silent  as  no  many  white  ghosts  of  ship*.  After  the  rain  and  gules 
and  gloom  of  the  Inst  three  days  it  was  u relief  to  see  the  bright- 
ness steal  across  the  waste  of  waters,  and  to  find  a keen  and 
dry,  although  cold,  north  wind  whipping  the  surface  into  riilges  of 
white.  There  was  not  one  wisp  of  cloud  in  all  the  broad  blue  sky. 

Ab  the  last  reverberations  of  the  eight  bells  of  eight  o'clock  died 
away  among  the  most  distant  ships  of  the  licet,  a signal  was  wig- 
wagged from  the  Connect icHl , Rear-Admiral  K vans'*  ling-ship.  In- 
stantly from  every  ship  in  the  flrct  tliere  was  broken  out  from 
stem  to  stem,  from  masthead  to  masthead,  the  most  gorgeous 
imaginable  array  of  signal-flags.  red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  black,  and 
green. 

Soon  a lookout  aloft 
<>n  the  Connecticut 
hailed  the  deck  with 
a cry  that  the  .l/«i/- 
ftower  was  in  sight. 

An  order  was  passed, 
and  instantly  rows 
and  ranks  of  men  in 
blue  were  massed 
along  the  main-decks 
of  the  white  lighting- 
ships*.  This  was  the 
ceremony  of  " man- 
ning the  sides " in 
honor  of  the  presence 
of  the  President,  the 
Commander  ■ in  • Chief 
of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Thick  double-breast  - 
ed  overcoats  protected 
the  bluejackets  from 
the  hiting  wind  that 
piped  through  the 
rigging  and  cracked 
the  pennants  like 
whips.  On  the  bridge 
of  every  ship  stood 
her  officers,  as  erect 
and  immovable  as  on 
parade,  clad  in  full- 
dress  uniforms  which 
were  eclipsed  by  heavy 
overcoats. 

When  the  il  a y- 


floiccr.  attended  by  two  sombre  torpedo-boats,  came  up  to  the  flag- 
ship there  was  a sudden  hurst  of  flame  and  smoke  from  the  Con- 
necticut'* saluting  broadside,  and  at  Hh*  flash  every  ship  in  the 
licet  loosed  her  batteries  in  a salute  of  twenty-one  guns  in 
honor  of  the  President,  while  all  the  hands,  stationed  on  the  quar- 
ter-decks lieut  out  “ Tho  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  The  President'* 
yacht  dropped  anchor  halfway  Iwtwecu  the  two  lines  of  ships,  and. 
according  to  a programme  long  before  arranged,  the  commanders 
made  their  way  aboard  to  give  greeting  and  farewell.  There  was 
a sudden  darting  of  launches  from  every  part  of  the  fleet,  and  all 
gave  way  at  the  starboard  gangway  of  the  J layfloirer  to  the  Con- 
necticut’*  launch,  from  which  emerged  presently  Rear-Admiral 
Kvans.  The  piercing  whistle  of  the  boatswain  piped  him  over  the 
side,  the  six  side-boys  raised  their  chilly  blue  hands  in  salute,  and 
tlu'  drums  sounded  three  ruffles. 

Close  to  the  President  Rear-Admiral  Evans  ballet!  and  stood  at 
salute.  The  President  saluted  in  return,  and  both  men  clasped 
bands  heartily.  Then  the  Admiral  presented  his  staff  ami  led  the 
way  to  greet  the  other  moniliera  of  the  President's  party,  while 
captain  after  cap- 
tain of  the  various 
ships,  was  piped  over 
the  side,  honored  with 
two  ruffles  apiece,  and 
similarly  greeted  by 
the  Prenident  and  the 
group  near  him. 

At  last  the  Presi- 
dent drew  the  Ad- 
miral aside  and  talked 
earnestly  with  him 
for  five  minutes 
W'hat  were  those  fare- 
well words  of  instruc- 
tion — if  such  they 
were  — no  one  may 
ever  know.  Roth  men 
were  grave.  Admiral 
Evans's  replies  were  a 
series  of  emphatic 
nods  of  nssent.  Pres- 
ently tlu*  Commander- 
Ill-Chief  grasped  the 
Admiral's  hand  and 
heartily  exclaimed, 
“(»oo«l-by  anil  go*id 
luck!"  At  the  gang- 
way. Admiral  Evans 
sainted  and  , start cd 
for  hi*  flag  ship,  fol- 
lowed over  the  side  by 
tlu-  captains  in  the 
order  of  their  seni- 
ority. 

The  Mayflower  then 
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President  Roosevelt  with  Division  and  Ship  Commander*  of  the  Fleet  on  Board  the  '‘Mayflower** 


welshed  anchor  and  steamed 
to  the  head  of  the  line,  where 
she  made  for  the  open  sea. 

The  Connecticut  immediately 
struck  her  guy  array  of  sig- 
nal-iiagu,  and  frotn  all  the 
either  ship*  the  lines  of  whip- 
ping bunting  were  drawn 
down  and  stowed — the  first 
step  from  gayety  to  grimnesa. 

Then  cables  In-gun  clattering 
through  hawse-pipes,  and  the 
stripped  stokers  below  caught 
up  their  shovels,  for  grrat 
clouds  of  black  amoke  arose 
front  the  funnels  of  the  fleet, 
and  blew  darkly  down  the 
line. 

Slowly  *thc  Connecticut  be- 
gan to  alip  u way  from  her 
anchorage,  and.  as  if  impelled 
by  the  same  set  of  engines, 
all  the  other  ships  gathered 
headway  in  her  wake.  As 
silently  as  phantom  ships  the 
great  fleet,  which  may  make 
history  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  world,  begun  to  move  on 
its  long  journey,  and  as 
silently  as  shadows  followed 
the  trail  to  tlw  sea. 

With  the  Connecticut  In  the 
lead  the  armor-clad*  slipped 
into  column  and  followed  alter 
the  ,1/oy/fuirrr.  They  passed 
close  inshore,  as  near  as  |s«s- 
sible  to  the  Hotel  Chamber 
lin.  the  long  wharf,  and 
Fortress  Monroe.  The  bal- 
conies and  wiadows  of  tlw 
hotel,  the  wharf,  thr  ram 
parts,  and  the  shore  for  a 
mile  or  more,  were  crowded  with  men.  women,  and  children  who 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  cold  as  they  stood  bareheaded  waving 
hats,  handkerchief*,  wrap*,  anything  and  everything  wavablc 
Many  of  the1  men  on  the  ships  not  engaged  in  duties  of  ceremony 
waved  their  caps  in  reply.  The  hand*  on  the  ships  begun  to  play. 
Some  of  thorn  favored  " Auld  I.ang  Syne/'  fine  played  " Nancy 
Lee.”  but  most  of  them  with  great  tact  piped  merrily  about  " The 
Girl  1 Iwft  liehind  Me.” 

Of  course  there  were  many  crowded  tugs  and  excursion  boat*  in 
the  Roads  following  the  departing  armor  clad*  and  *warming  at  a 
respectful  distance  all  the  way  down  to  the  Virginia  capes,  but 
they  were  hardly  visible  to  the  average  observer,  obscured  by  the 
great  glory  of  tlw  lighters. 

For  ten  miles  the  Mayflower  steamed  ahead  of  the  fleet,  tlwn 
turned  at  the  tail  of  the  iiorMshoa  Shoals,  and  wailed  to  review 
tbe  ships  as  they  posted. 


On  the  bridge  of  the  Huy  flatter  atom!  the  President  alone,  his 
hut  removed  the  flagship  pu**cd.  His  jaws  were  set,  his  ex- 
pression serious,  a*  lie  con  tern  pin  trsl  the  va»t  and  imposing  pro- 
cession It  was  his  licet,  a—cmhhsl  by  his  order,  sent  by  him  in 
battle  line  half  way  around  the  world*  What  the  ion  sequences  of 
its  journey  might  lie  nritlici  he  nor  any  other  man  could  tell. 
Those  who  saw  him  say  that  he  seemed  deeply  impressed  by  the 
gravity  of  the  moment. 

Admiral  Kvana  and  his  officers  stood  at  attention  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Connecticut.  The  bluejacket*  manned  tlw  *ide*.  and  the 
marines  on  the  quarter-deck  prevented  ann».  The  naluting  battery 
crashed  farewell  as  the  great  ship  pa**cd  the  Mayflower.  Next 
came  the  A'unmr,  saluting  a*  she  approached  ami  |>assed.  As  the 
Kentucky,  last  in  line,  came  abreast  and  began  to  file  her  twenty 
one  guns  the  t'unnertu  ul  was  vanishing  over  the  rim  of  tlw  south- 
ern horizon.  Ami  as  the  A*  n lucky  and  the  gun-boat  Yankton.  which 
closed  tlw  file  of  fighting  craft, 
went  on  and  on  into  the  trail- 
ing smoke  cloud  of  the  fleet, 
the  wonderment,  tin?  unspoken 
inquiry  arose  anew,  when 
were  these  great  ships  to  be 
seen  again,  what  news  of 
them  was  to  In-  flashed  home 
from  tlw  singing  wires  span- 
ning their  decks?  What  was 
to  (sane  to  them  in  their 
amazing  adventuring?  Their 
presence  in  the  sunny  road- 
stead. their  bunting  flapping, 
tlwir  launches  rocketing  Mck 
ami  forth,  hail  aroused  little 
thought  save  that  of  their 
power,  their  dignity,  and  not 
a little  of  tlwir  determination 
to  carry  the  flag  overseas; 
hut  with  the  sailing  away,  the 
doffing  of  the  guild*  of  ccle 
brat  ion.  and  the  marked 
silence  after  *bc  naluting.  the 
seriousness  of  it  all  was  a* 
quick  in  coming  as  tlw  smoke 
cloud.  The  watcher  became 
conscious  Hint  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  upon  that 
fleet,  that  for  month*  before- 
hand in  di*tant  admiralties 
the  pre|>arution*  fur  this  day 
— the  order*  to  dock,  to  pro- 
vision. to  take  on  ammunition 
and  other  |Hiruphrriialia  of 
war — had  been  strut  iniacd 
and  discussed  to  the  minutest 
scrap  of  information.  Also 
that  in  some  of  these  naval 
cabinets  had  been — there  must 
have  been ! — conjecture*,  if 
not  prophecies,  and  that  some 
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The  lest  Glim  pee — the  Sixteen  Battle -&hips  steaming  out  to  Sea,  aa  viewed  (ram  the  Roof  of  the  Hotel  Chamberlin 


of  these  were  favorable,  encouraging.  other*  not.  The  pres*  o( 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  had  aUo  kept  a*  close  watch  of  the  march 
of  event*,  derating  much  more  space  to  comment  than  to  the  news, 
and  here  and  there  making  bold  to  characterise  the  expedition  in 
unequivocal  language. 


It  had  long  been  a world-matter,  this  nailing  of ‘the  American 
fleet,  and  it  was  for  thin  reason  that  the  watcher  ashore  who  saw 
the  long  line  form  and  steam  *e«witrd  felt,  sumrlwiw  or  oilier,  that 
these  ships  must  be  going  forth  to  some  great  deed,  to  something 
which  would  repay  the  world  for  all  its  interest. 


COINED  IRONY 


By  JOHN 


HE  discussion  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
omission  of  the  legend  “ In  God  We  Trust  ” fnun 
the  United  States  coins  haa  attracted  attention  to 
mottoes  which  have  at  different  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  appeared  on  coined  moneys.  It  ia 
a fact  that  in  other  age*  certain  inscriptions  have 
given  rise  to  such  cynical  interpretations  a*  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  feared  of  the  legend  “ In  God  We  Trust-”  The 
Veurtian  lira  coined  in  1474  bore  the  inscription  In  Ic  nolo 
gloria,  meaning.  " To  Thee  alone  the  Glory.”  In  that  day  the 
motto  on  the  Venetian  coin  was  perverted  in  meaning,  and  made  to 
apply  to  the  coin  and  not  to  the  Deity.  In  IT44  Cardinal  Rezgoni- 
co  mined  a sequin  on  which  appeared  (he  words.  I'cni  Lumen 
I'onhum,  translated,  "Come,  thou  light  of  hearts.”  There  was 
also  coined  a Venetian  piece  bearing  an  allegorical  ligure  of 
Justice,  accompanied  with  the  word*.  So* Ira  in  hac  f'rlioilaa. 
This  inscription  was  irreverently  treated  as  implying  “Our 
happiness  in  this  ” coin — rather  than  iu  Justice,  as  contemplated 
by  the  designer. 

In  1573  five  Papal  coinage  bore  the  arms  of  Gregory  XIII.  and 
the  words.  El  Super  llanc  Eel  ram.  The  inscription,  literally 
translated.  means.  " And  upon  this  rock,”  which  tin*  Pope  and  the 
artist  making  the  design  intended  to  apply  to  the  Papacy.  The 
secular  minded  saw  in  the  motto  only  the  reliance  of  the  Church 
upon  the  coin,  a meaning  so  distorted  that  the  issue  was  with 
drawn  from  circulation  as  speedily  as  possible 

An  opportunity  for  the  malicious  to  see  sinister  motives  in  a 
coin  motto  was  afforded  in  an  issue  of  dollars  by  the  Knights  nf 
Malta.  On  the  coins  appeared  the  Maltese  cross,  the  sign 
of  the  order,  together  with  the  inscription  In  hoc  »ignn  J lilt- 
lamu.  meaning.  " In  this  sign  wc  combat."  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Papal  coin,  the  ribald  contended  that  the  coin  and  not  the 
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sign  of  the  order,  tin*  Maltese  cross,  waa  the  impelling  motive. 
The  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Charles  11..  caused  to  be  inscribed 
mi  his  silver  ducat  tin*  words,  Vnus  won  SuflUil.  This  motto  meant, 
of  course,  “ one  is  not  enough,”  and  wa*  intended  by  the  King  to 
refer  to  a single  scepter.  This  rain  thus  inscribed  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  humorist*  of  the  day,  and  it  had  been  in  circula- 
tion only  a short  time  before  there  was  not  one  nf  his  subjects 
who  did  not  enthusiastically  agree  that  m/in«  (ducat  I non  »u/fint. 
The  inscription  on  the  small  coin  wa*  so  appropriate  to  its  pur- 
chasing value  that  the  perversion  of  (lie  idea  intended  really 
enhanced  its  popularity  in  all  the  realm. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  l.oui«  <le  Itourlmn, 
King  of  Etruria,  caused  the  coins  of  the  country  to  Is*  inscribed, 
l irfeaur  1‘auprn •*  rt  lAictrnlur.  The  translation  into  English 
reads.  **  I jet  the  poor  see  and  rejoice.”  The  circulating  of  this 
coin  provoked  ironical  opposition  from  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  hut  there  is  no  record  that  the  King  discontinued  the 
issue.  Then  as  now  the  poor  could  not  we  wherein  they  should  re- 
joice at  the  mere  sight  of  a rain,  which  wa*  tin-  meaning  of  the 
Inscription  as  interpreted  by  the  populace,  whereas  the  idea  of  the 
designer  of  the  coin  wus  that  the  poor,  beholding  the  rain,  would 
lie  inspired  to  serious  effort  in  the  endeavor  to  jmisscs*  and  accumu- 
late them. 

Whatever  irreverent  and  cynical  comment  may  have  been  pro- 
voked by  mottoes,  hgends.  and  inscription*  on  coins  issued  bv  any 
authority,  in  any  country,  or  in  any  age.  it  i*  not  apparent  in  any 
instance  that  the  ramrplive  idea  was  not  good — that  there  was 
not  in  the  minds  of  tlte  originators  the  recognition  of  some  obliga- 
tion, nr  the  promulgation  of  some  incentive  to  good,  a*  was  the 
case  with  the  American  Congress  when  it  enacted  that  the  motto, 
" In  God  We  Trust,"  should  be  inscribed  on  Ibe  coins  of  our 
country. 
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Strictly  Educational  Mountains  of  Canned 
Corn  and  Triumphal  Arches  of  dried  Wheat 


DVV  that  the  Jamestown  Exposition  has  closed,  after 
meeting  with  a measure  of  *uccc**,  the  question 
seems  pertineut:  Have  we  not  had  enough  exposi- 
tions for  some  time  to  come? 

For  the  earlier  expositions  then  were  reasons  in 
plenty.  There  was  splendid  excuse  lor  the  Centen- 
nial. and  that  show  .was  good  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  event  that  it  commemorated- 
l‘eople  were  not  surfeited  hv  expositions  in  those 
days,  and  the  Centennial  appealed  to  them  mightily. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  excuse,  too,  for  the  Chicago  Fair  in 
■93.  It  came  quite  a number  of  years  after  the  Centennial,  and 
none  hut  a very  minor  show  at  New  Orleans  had  intervened,  while 
the  country  had  grown  wonderfully  in  the  mean  time.  Electricity 
had  developed  from  a mere  toy  into  a marvellously  potent  com- 
mercial agent  of  man.  and  we  had  learned  to  build  with  some- 
thing of  the  taste  and  dignity  of  older  nation*.  Sc  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  see  at  Chicago,  and  tl»e  lovely  White  City  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  country;  which,  with  the  liest  will 
in  the  world,  is  more  than  one  can  say  of  its  successors. 

But  Chicago  developed  a new  factor  in  expositions:  tlie  side- 
show idea.  From  the  strictly  educational  mountains  of  canned 
corn  and  thought-inspiring  triumphal  areln-s  nf  dried  sheafed  wheat 
a side  lino  was  thrown  in  which  little  naked  savages  ami  piquant 
dances  from  the  Orient  were  introduced  as  a new  mean*  of  intel- 
lectual developmr nt.  From  that  moment  the  canned-corn  pyramid* 
and  the  sheaves  ot  wheat  had  a formidable  enemy.  Persons  who 
had  the  price  began  to  seek  the  new  form  of  di version,  ami  the 
Midway  Plaisance  was,  by  many,  the  most  vividly  remrmbered 
thing  at  Chicago.  There  were  many  who  found  it  a good  deal 
easier  to  be  entertained  than  to  be  instructed. 

The  immense  success  of  the  Chicago  Expowition  was,  of  course, 
a great  incentive  to  other  ambitious  towns.  Half-forgotten  inci- 
dents of  their  early  histories  were  carefully  taken  down  from  the 
shelf,  dusted,  and  " commemorated  ” with  a greater  or  lew*  dis- 
play. San  Francisco  had  an  exposition,  so  had  Nashville.  Omaha 
fell  into  line,  and  it  was  a poor  year  that  did  not  see  an  exposition 
blossoming  somewhere  in  the  country.  In  1901,  the  I 'un- American 
at  BufTalo  would  have  been  a substantial  success  had  it  not  hern 
for  the  monumental  tragedy  that  darkened  its  dosing  days.  For 
one  carried  away  exquisite  impression*  from  the  MufTaio  show. 
Chicago  had  demonstrated  the  ■Mi*Hihtlitics  of  electric-lighting,  but 
the  lighting  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  by  arc-light,  and  it 
was  crude  compared  with  the  incandescent  glories  of  the  display 
at  Buffalo.  The  side  show  feature*  at  the  Pan-American  were  im- 
mensely developed,  and  it  was  in  a large  measure  due  to  three  that 
the  show  made  its  appeal,  although  architectural  effects  had  not 
lieen  equalled  or  approached  since  the  Chicago  Fair,  which  was 
the  high  water  mark  of  American  expositions. 

" 1 don't  cure  about  the  exhibits."  one  would  hear  a visitor  at 
BufTalo  complain:  “it’s  all  very  tiresome.  Let'*  go  over  to  the 
Midway  ami  ride  a camel.*'  Then  it  was  that  the  Exposition 
mania  reached  its  extreme  height.  What  were  the  pyramids  nf 
canned  corn  and  the  photographs  of  the  new  High  School  at  Osh- 
kosh compared  with  the  intellectual  opportunities  afforded  by 
riding  the  ship  of  the  desert,  teetering  on  a steel  seesaw,  or  drink 
ing  sudsy  beer  at  twenty  cents  the  schooner  while  a real  imported 
Cerman  hand  (from  Hamburg,  Eric  County,  New  York > diffused 
atmosphere  and  ragtime?  Of  course  there  were  some  who 
still  went  into  the  big  exhibit  building*  to  see  the  wheels  go  round, 
and  came  out  bulging  with  yardsticks,  catalogues,  and  other  re- 
movable souvenirs:  hut  these  were  scarcely  in  the  majority.  It  was 
to  be  observed  that  even  these  went  “ the  limit  " back  in  the  Mid- 
way— the  limit  of  their  purses.  The  Midway  was  the  great  thing, 
the  Pan-American  the  lesser.  The  tail  was  already  Iteginning  to 
wag  the  dog. 

So  it  was  at  St.  Louis  and  at  Portland,  so  it  has  Ix-cn  at  James- 
town.  From  a mere  side  issue  at  Chicago,  intended  to  provide  a 
slight  diversion  in  the  evening  and  at  odd  momenta,  this  feature 
grew  enormously  in  importance.  Business  men  saw  less  and  less 
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reason  for  participating  in  the  expositions,  and  big  manufacturing 
and  retail  concerns  have  long  since  begun  to  realize  that  the 
making  of  an  exhibit  at  an  average  exposition — with  the  trr 
mendou*  expense  and  worry  entailed — is  decidedly  not  worth  the 
candle.  A good  many  substantial  firms  have  been  dropping  out  of 
the  rank*  or  curtailing  tlu-ir  showings,  and  only  I’nile  Samuel  re- 
main* in  the  front — and  lie  has  to. 

People  have  a pious  habit  of  referring  to  the  government  ex- 
hibits at  these  big  shows  a*  something  half  holy  and  altogether 
above  criticism.  But  those  who  go  (na  one  to  another  of  the 
expositions  notice  that  it  is  the  sanu-  old  government  exhibit  which 
appears  to  each  one  of  them.  Suppose  we  grant  that  the  govern- 
meat  exhibit  i*  profoundly  educational,  that  tlo-  moving  picture* 
nf  the  overworked  letter-carrier  coming  up  the  front  *i<-|m  with  a 
bundle  of  duns  for  you  i*  a stimulating  demonstration -.  that  the 
long  rows  of  serious- faced  secretaries  of  the  sunn  thing-or-ot  her 
department  are  charming  to  look  upon:  that  even  the  printing 
of  the  Presidential  feature**  by  the  Treasury  iN-jartmcnt  upon  • 
very  ordinary  variety  of  moueboira  for  retail  distribution  among 
the  visitors  at  a quarter  each  is  a popular  hit:  hut  is  it  worth 
while?  People  get  to  Washington  pretty  regularly  nowaday*,  and 
all  these  thing*.  U—idt-*  n g<**|  many  other*,  can  be  seen  there, 
without  an  exposition  schedule  of  price*  all  along  the  line. 

Suppose  Squashville  wants  an  ex|Mmition.  One  may  have  for- 
gotten that  Squashville  i*  on  the  map.  and  the  Kquasfivillc  corre- 
spondent of  the  metropolitan  journal*  have  found  that  the  tele- 
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graph  editors  have  been  turning  down  their  clever  stories  of  three- 
legp-d  chiekenit  and  nature- faking  hears;  so  the  situation  become* 
desperate.  Something  must  be  done.  Somebody  remembers  that  it 
is  just  a hundred  years  ago  that  Uncle  .lu’nas  Crabtree  liegmu 
grinding  corn  down  at  the  lower  falls,  thereby  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a Greater  Squashville;  and  that  salieut  event  is  selected  as 
the  basis  for  an  international  exposition — nothing  smaller  will 
suffice.  The  earnings  of  the  town  go  into  the  show,  which  is  to  be 
built  on  a marsh  back  of  the  settlement.  A Mayor  of  Squashville 
is  elected  this  time  with  an  oratorical  reputation,  a valet,  an 
automobile,  and  a big  house  for  entertainments.  Intellect  attains 
new  levels  in  Squash ville.  Aldermen  are  elected  who  were  valedic- 
torians in  successive  classes  at  the!  Squashville  Hit'll  School,  for 
oratory  is  to  he  pumped  pretty  freely  during  the  twelvemonth.  All 
Squashville  drives  out  on  Sundays  to  see  the  big  " palaces ” going 
up  on  the  grounds,  each  “ palace  " having  a lovely  plaster  exterior, 
uml  an  interior  resembling  the  famous  cow-barns* that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Crabtrees  have  built  all  through  the  county.  The  dear 
old  government  pxliibit  arrives,  and  on  the  crate*  one  can  .-M-e 
“ Chicago,"  “ Buffalo, ’*  “St.  Louis,”  “Jamestown,”  and  other 
names  which  have  been  lettered  and  then  erased. 

So  much  for  the  official  side  of  the  Squashville  Centennial  Ex- 
position. Various  experts  trained  at  preceding  expositions  are  on 
the  ground — publicity  sand -baggers,  director-generals  of  conces- 
sions. of  transportation,  of  music,  of  art.  of  about  everything  that 
can  be  imagined;  and  the  fair  will  la*  complete  some  three  or  four 
months  after  the  opening  day,  if  s«nnc  of  it*  chief  features  are 
omitted.  As  for  unofficial  Squashville,  it  is  to  be  one  mighty 
pension,  a*  our  French  cousins  would  say.  Ordinarily  you  can 
rent  a well-furnished  room  in  Squashville  for  about  $2  a week; 
but  this  rate  is  altered  to  apply’  to  a daily  room,  and  the  local 
liostcirie*  slop  serving  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  enter 
upon  the  European  plun,  while  tlielr  room  rates  achieve  a New 
York  and  London  level.  Squashville  i*  on  the  make,  and  the 
Krrning  (lazelte  predicts  that  the  great  transatlantic  line*  will 
have  to  withdraw  some  of  its  steamers  during  the  summer  because 
of  the  rush  of  tourists  that  will  seek  Squashville  instead  of  the 
more  prosaic  jova  of  the  Continent.  Delightful  anticipation  is 
rife  in  Squashville.  Giant  brick  and  wood  structures  rise  on  the 
marshes  out  toward  the  ground*,  in  the  penitentiary  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  tiers  upon  tier#  of  tiny  cells,  only  slightly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  best  prisons;  and  there  are  to  be  more  hotels,  with 
uniformed  bell -hops  and  tea-room*  and  other  metropolitan  decora- 
tions. 

The  fair  is  opened  on  schedule  time,  which  is  about  all  that 
can  be  said  of  it.  The  ( Jovernor,  certainly,  and  possibly  the  Presi- 
dent, are  sandbagged  and  brought  to  the  grounds;  the  militia  make* 
a brave  show  in  the  rain  fit.  always  rains),  and  the  valedictorians 
reel  off  their  oratory  without  a single  casualty.  TW  prose  p»»ct* 
of  the  local  pajs-rs  do  their 

Eart.  und  altogether  it  Is  the 
iggest  day  in  Squashvi lie’s  ex 
perienee  since  the  whole  north 
side  of  Main  Street  with  the  K. 
and  C.  freight-house  burned  in 
a single  night. 

But  the  second  day  at  the 
Squashville  Exposition!  The 
treasurer  goes  home  with  a 
sick  headache  after  he  totals 
the  receipts;  and.  as  it  is  still 
raining,  you  can  hardly  get 
across  the  Court  of  Honor 
without  a canoe,  while  the  car- 
penters arc  making  such  a din 
that  you  cannot  begin  to  hear 
the  Fire  Department  Hand  at 
its  afternoon  concert  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Com- 
memorative Pinza  to  the  Na- 
tions of  the  World. 

The  tIlirtLday — the  same. 

Likewise  The  fourth  day'. 

The  fifth  day  shows  an  In- 
crease in  gate  receipt*  of  $1  50. 

But  this  is  offset  mi  the  sixth 
day  by  a decrease  of  $1  50. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second 
week  the  gossip*  In  the  club  are 
afraid  that  exposition  stock 
may  not  stay  at  par.  and  the 
local  newspaper*  are  Is-ginning 
to  blame  the  railroad  rates  la- 
cause  (teople  arc  not  tumbling 
head  over  heels  to  hoard  trail. 

Is  mnd  for  Squashville.  The 
railroads  have  nothing  to  say  in 
return,  for  they  are  sure  to  Is* 
the  only  thing  in  and  about 
Squashville  during  its  memor- 
able centennial  year  that  is  not 
“ done.”  Thry  have  had  ex- 
perience. 

By  the  fourth  week  the  ex- 
position grounds  are  fairly 
clear  of  underlying  rubbish,  but 
the  foundations  of  several  social 
fends  tlmt  arc  apt  to  last  into 
Squashville’*  second  century 
have  hern  not  only  laid  but 


Serioua-faccd  Secretaries  of  the  Somcthing-or-other-Department 


pretty  firmly  cemented.  Mrs.  Ezra  Holden  is  a grandniece 
of  Unde  Jonas  Crabtree  by  his  second  wife,  twice  removed, 
and  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Ex|>o*itinn  placed  her  eleventh 
in  line  at  its  first  otlieial  reception  in-bud  of  ninth,  the 
place  she  had  counted  upon  as  her  gencalngn-al  right.  Mrs.  Ezra 
Holden  has  money,  and  controls  a lmnk.  and  she  disseminates  some 
disturbing  rumors  about  E\|Hisitioti  stock  and  bond*  held  by  her 
bank.  Mrs.  H.  Heydenphfettel  bad  her  name  misspelled  iii  Hie 
engraved  invitation*  for  the  same  event,  and  so  any  man  con- 
cerned with  the  Exposition  management  had  lietter  beware  of  the 
Herman  vote  if  he  ever  decides  to  run  for  office  in  Squashville. 

Squashville  has  Honey-town  us  it*  liveliest  competitor.  Honey- 
town  Iih*  tin-  cotton-mill  and  Zeke  Post’*  whisker*  as  its  star 
features — Zeke  made  a vow  in  'JMJ  that  he  would  not  cut  his  whis- 
kers until  Bryan  sat  in  the 
White  Hou-m — and,  being  young, 
cannot  offer  the  intellectual 
treat  of  a centennial  show. 
About  the  fifth  week  of  the 
Squashville  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion the  Honeytown  papers  be- 
gin to  print  spiteful  article* 
al*iut  the  incompleteness  of  the 
show  ami  the  “ robber  hotel 
rates,”  while  Squashville  paper* 
come  to  the  rescue  with  vitriolic 
leaders  about,  the  inborn  jeal- 
ousy of  bucolic  rivals.  Fewer 
folk  than  ever  wane  to  Squasli- 
ville.  “ It’*  early  now.  Just 
wait  till  the  schools  close.”  sing 
the  Squashville  na]tcr*:  but 

even  then  most  of  tin*  jwoplc 
who  alight  from  the  train  are 
of  the  thrifty  sort  who  planned 
to  come  and  atop  with  their 
relatives  as  soon  as  it  wn* 
known  that  Squashville  was  to 
have  an  exposition.  But  the 
“ Trail  ” ia  completed.  The 
“Trail  ” is  a delirium  of  unre- 
strained jnv;  it  is  the  side-show 
feature  of  the  exposition ; and 
if  yon  want  to  lx-  altogether 
devili«h  you  ” Follow  the 
Trail."  which  costs  you  about 
$23  SO  an  evening,  if  vou  do 
not  care  to  eat  or  drink,  and 
net*  you  about  forty-two  cents' 
worth  of  actual  pleasure,  it* 
educational  value  licing  roughly 
estimated  at  ahout  six  cent* 
more. 

Why  prolong  the  agony? 
The  " full  dress  evening  suits,” 
the  “plug  hats,”  and  the 
" Prince  Alls-rls  " that  Squash- 
ville  lias  endup d throughout 
the  hottest  summer  of  the  de- 
cade an*  growing  ru*ty  lieforc 
the  onleul  i*  over  and  the  ex- 
|M*»ition  has  closed  it*  doors. 
It  is  a wiser  Sqmishville  that  i* 
now  selling  it*  festival  gar- 
ment* at  cut  rules,  f.ir  Squash- 
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ville  has  had  enough  of  formal  entertaining  to  laat  it  a 
second  century.  Prayer-meetings  come  into  popular  favor 
again,  and  people  onre  more  rat  their  dinner*  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Oratory  is  a lost  art  in  Squashville.  The  town  elects 
a new  Mayor  in  November  who  is  tonguetied.  It  |s»tponrs  for 
ten  ream  building  the  new  High  School  it  neqdrd  ho  murh.  and 
the  lug  park  that  it  planned  to  lay  out  down  hy  the  river  i*  |*Mt 
poned  for  a generation.  A lone  cow  mu  tic  he*  her  noonday  meal 
in  the  Commemorative  Plaza  to  the  Nation*  of  the  World,  and  the 
Buena  Vista  Hotel,  which  stood  opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the 
show,  lias  been  made  into  a pick le- factory.  A«k  a S|iia*hville  man 
out  to  dinnrr  and  tell  him  in  sincerity  that  you  enjoyed  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  his  city,  and  you  lone  * (intent  ial  friend. 

No  Squashville  lias  ever  held  a Centennial  Exposition,  nor  is  any 
likely  to.  Hut  just  take  aside  a fair  minded  man  in  some  of  the 
hig  town*  that  have  held  exposition*  and  ask  him  what  |H-rmanrnt 
value  they  have  had,  and  you  are  apt  to  And  that  Squa*hvillr‘* 
wa*  only  an  average  experience.  In  a word,  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  two  psrt*:  If  sn  exposition  i*  to  be  s mere  wide  show, 
what's  the  u*e?  I .una  Parks.  Wonderland*,  and  Kleetric  Parks 

are  commoner  than  colleges  throughout  tin*  land,  snd  thev  offer 
constant  and  scintillating  joys  of  a kind  equal  to  those  of  tiir  best 
expositions  If  an  exposiliun  is  to  lie  an  exp^ition.  why  not  give 
tlie  nation  a fair  chance T Why  not  *pnre  our  exposition*  far 
enough  apart  to  have  each  represent  an  era  of  national  develop 
ment.  in  manufactures,  in  science,  snd  in  the  fine  arts’  Why 
not  make  our  expoNition*  real  mile -atones  of  progress  rather  than 
mere  street  signs  at  every  corner? 


TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  'TO  DELIVER  A LETTER 


By  AGNES  DEANS  CAMERON 


T many  day*  ago  ft  Canadian  mail-carrier  named 
Cornwall,  started  off  from  the  town  of  Kilmonton. 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  on  the  longest,  loneliest,  and 
most  hazardous  mail-delivery  route  in  the  world. 
This  hardy  postman,  when  he  waved  good-by  to  the 
little  group  at  Edmonton  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  Far  North,  had  a journey  of  1954  mile*  be- 
tween him  and  Fort  McPherson  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  twice  that 
distance  before  his  return  journey  shall  he  completed. 

The  first  hundred  mile*  is  covered  hy  horse*,  the  rc*t  of  the  long 
way  by  dog-train.  From  Edmonton  to  Athabasca  Landing,  on  the 
Athalmsca  River,  consists  simply  of  a hundred  miles  of  wagnn- 
niad,  which  Cornwall  can  cover  in  three  or  four  day*  if  the  road* 
are  good. 

At  Athabasca  Landing,  with  provisions,  dog  food,  and  the 
previous  *ark*  of  Christmas  mail,  the  one  man  and  the  little  team 
of  huskies  hegan  tlie  long  journey  north.  The  first  stop  will 
be  at  Fort  McMurray,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  half-way  down 
lietwcen  Athabasca  landing  and  Fort  Chippewayan,  on  Lake  Atha- 
hssca.  The  rapids  at  Fort  McMurray.  which  cause  the  yearly  fur- 
brigade  to  unload  their  boats  and  carry  every  piece  of  freight 
round  the  falls  on  the  backs  of  the  crew,  are  no  hindrance  to  the 
midwinter  mail-carrier,  for  his  route  is  over  a landscape  of  un- 
broken white. 

Giving  the  people  within  the  trading-post  of  Chippewayan  their 
share  of  His  Majesty's  mail,  and  leaving  laike  Athabasca  behind, 
the  postman  pushes  on  due  north,  following  the  Slave  River  to 
Fort  Smith,  another  Slough  of  Despond  to  th#  summer  traveller, 
where  almost  sixteen  mile*  of  boiling  waterfalls  make  navigation 
a burden.  Hut  all  is  silent  here  now,  the  one  sound  in  the  still 
air  la-ing  the  call  of  the  driver  hurrying  his  dogs  ever  northward, 
for  Ftirt  Resolution  must  lie  gainril.  the  Great  Slave  latke  crossed, 
and  those  eagerly  looked  tor  letters  delivered  to  the  successive 


rluster*  of  shut-in  people  waiting  for  them  within  fort-walla  all 
down  the  course  of  tlie  mighty  Mackenzie.  Fort  Providence  will 
be  reached  first : then  Fort  Simpson  and  Fort  Norman : at  Fort 
Good  Hope  the  Arctic  Circle  i*  passed.  and  there  remains  but  Fort 
McPherson  to  reach,  where,  near  lone  lierschel  Island,  the  Mac- 
kenzie disembogues  into  an  ocean  of  Ice. 

Between  Edmonton  and  the  Arctic  there  are  onlv  eleven  post- 
offices,  but  the  mail-carrier  is  instructed  to  take  little  side-trip* 
of  a hundred  miles  or  so  off  the  main  line  to  aecommiMlutr  those 
settler*  who  may  have  Christmas  letter*  consigned  to  them.  This 
mean*  practically  a rural  free  delivery  along  the  entire  Mackenzie 
Basin. 

The  Postmaster-General  of  Canada  has  found  it  necessary  to 
limit  the  mail-matter  for  these  Arctic  de»patche*  to  letter*  only, 
and  no  single  letter  may  weigh  more  than  one  ounce,  for  every 
pennyweight  counts  on  a 2000-mile  journey.  I setters  may  be 
registered,  but  not  insured,  and  preference  i*  given  first  to 
registered  letters,  and.  secondly,  to  ordinary  letter.,  according  to 
tlie  date  of  posting. 

This  rrmarkablc  mail-service  requires  a picked  man.  and  Corn- 
wall's record  as  a fur-trader  and  adventurer  in  aub- Arctic  fast- 
nesses would  seem  to  prove  him  worthy  of  his  trust.  It  is  no 
holiday  outing.  At  time*  the  thermometer  drop*  to  sixty 
degrees  below,  and  the  lone  traveller  faces  for  day*  at  a time  the 
blizzard*  and  ice-windfl  from  the  great  north.  He  will  be  W*et 
with  danger*  of  many  kind*  throughout  the  trip,  and  must  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  distance  subsist  on  game  of  hi*  own  nhooting. 
The  dogs  feed  on  tallow  and  fish,  the  weight  of  which  is  carefully 
calculated  at  the  initial  point  of  dr|i«rture  A*  night  come*  on 
tlie  postman  will  erect  a small  canvas  protection  Wtween  himself 
and  the  prevailing  wind,  feed  the  dogs,  make  a billy  of  teu  from 
snow  water,  and  partake  of  the  spare  meal  which  necessity  enjoins 
upon  him. 
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Picked  Off 

By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  OBORGE  GIBBS 


/ l*"‘" 1 |l°HPORAl.  HKKICINO  tint hi*  stomach  against 
K Z-'  t lit-  ground.  He  ha<l  shifted  hi*  ammunition  pwche* 
C onto  hi*  haunches,  so  that  1m-  might  embrace  hi* 

|Vn  . Mother  Karth  more  closely,  and  the  cartridge*  had 
' ' dribbled  out  into  a small  metallic  pile  on  either  aide 

of  him.  lie  hail  lost  hi*  pull-through,  and  hi*  shoul- 
der  aelw-tl  vih-lv  from  the  kick  of  hi*  foul  rifle.  With 
hired  ing  nail*  he  srratclwd  at  a -mall  mound  of  earth 
in  front  of  him,  which  lie  luid  ma<h-  compart  with 
atone*.  " If  one  of  them  thing*  ’it*  me.  it’ll  ’it  me 
in  me  Vad,’’  reflected  thp  Corporal. 

Corporal  Herring’*  world  con»i*ted  of  a Krrv  ball,  burning  in  a 
zone  of  blue,  *nmc  distant  boulders.  horrid  with  roiling  rifle  tire, 
and  the  long  yellow  gran*  wlap*  that  bent  under  the  fitful  wind. 
Through  them**  he  could  distinguish.  on  each  »ide  of  him.  familiar 
profile*:  Dutehv.  the  squarehead:  Scotty;  and  Orscguard  Itayne*. 
Coarse  pleasant  tie*  were  bandird  lief  ween  them. 

Overhead  the  bullets  were  humming  like  honey  bee*.  At  time* 
one  whi*tled  pa*t  him,  or  a little  apurt  of  duat  arose  clone  by; 
then  Corporal  Herring*  stomach  turned  to  wafer,  and  lie  ahouted 
*ome  jeat  coarser  than  the  re»t.  It  wa*  hi*  lir*t  general  engage- 
ment. 

"Did  you  hear  that  oner"  nuaveinl  Or*egiuird  Itayne*.  with 
simulated  interest,  aa  something  louder  than  the  re*t  went  Isximing 
by. 

“ Shet  up.  you  fool?"  *aid  Corpiral  Herring.  “ Thet’*  a pun  pm 
shell." 

Five  mile*  from  Hank  to  flank.  un-wen  by  tlieir  invisible  foes, 
five  thousand  men  lay  prone,  held  to  the  ground  by  that  uneeaaing 
shower  which  hooted  over  them.  They  knew  that  somewhere  some 
directing  mind  controlled  them,  and  they  lav  tln-re  eager,  a*  all 
reeruit*.  to  charge.  Two  hundred  yard*  in  front  war  a safety  zone, 
from  which,  once  gained.  they  might  advam-e  uninjured  almost  up 
to  the  enemy's  trenches.  Many  had  tried  thi*  perilou*  paaaagr ; 
it  was  strewn  thickly  with  corpse*,  which  made  *trange.  irregular 
depressions  in  the  wai«t  high  grasses. 

High  overload,  mere  »p*-k»  in  the  blue,  the  vulture*  waited 
They  had  followed  the  trail  of  dead  transport  animal*  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  column.  Corporal  Herring  ahuddeml 
as  he  squinted  up  at  them.  He  had  seen  flock*  of  these  »able 


finger*  ceaselessly,  winking  away  the  flies  that  cluttered  upon  hia 
staring  eyeballs  Under  it*  chocolate  *tain*  hi*  face  wa*  whiter 
than  a clown'*.  Nome  sucked  the  *weet  root*  of  gTa**-hladr*  to 
relieve  their  intolerable  thirst:  some.  rcn«h-mi  ravenous  througli 
fear,  crunehetl  their  emergency  ration*  of  l**ef  and  chocolate  in 
tlM-ir  dry  -mouth*,  and  could  not  swallow  them.  And  everywhere 
Fear  reigned,  fear  that  would  have  driven  them  in  headlong  flight 
hut  for  that  sweeping  *leet  of  nickel  ul*»ve  tliem;  fear  that  in- 
rrea**>d  a*  the  slow  hour*  went  by,  while  they  lay  hrlple**. 

A hare  leaped  through  the  gra**  toward  Herring,  and  sat.  p»i*ed 
• hi  her  halt  nr  he*,  watching  him.  He  *aw  )wr  little  heart  thumping 
tumultuously.  "Hey,  pu»«!"  be  yelled,  and  flung  hie  hat  at  her. 
" Benk!  Uenk ! " shouted  tlw-  Mddier*.  a*  *lie  sped  swiftly  down 
the  line  into  the  distance.  “ Itenk,  Benk.  Charing  Cross.  Cheap 
side,  all  atxwrd.  lydi  -*.  penny  all  the  wy."  The  hat  twirled  through 
the  air  and  floated  Imek.  with  a hole  through  the  brim  no  wider  than 
a lead  pencil.  " If  my  Vad  'ad  bin  there,"  the  corporal  murmured, 
a*  he  crowned  himself. 

11m-  wounded  tnun  suddenly  began  to  rlmkr  and  hamtnrr  on  the 
ground:  then  hi*  head  dropped  and  lie  rolled  hackwa rd.  The  flies 
descended  on  him.  Orscguard  Baynes  *tared  at  the  corpse  one 
moment  and  then  sprang  to  his  feet.  " Advance  ” he  yelled. 
"Follow  me.  hoys;  to  hell  with  them!”  A storm  of  protest  rose. 
The  corporal  pulled  him  down.  “ Kasy;  don't  funk,  lad;  easy,”  he 
shouted.  Orscguard  Itayne*  sat  down  and  burst  into  tear*,  He 
felt  up  hi*  sleeve  for  hi*  handkerchief,  but  hrfnrc  be  had  found  it 
his  head  went  down  mi  his  arm*,  and  hi-  was  snoring 

Far  to  the  left  cheer*  arose,  which  were  taken  up  along  the  line. 
" Hooray  I”  they  cried.  ” 'Kre  come  the  gun*!  Now  we  sharn't  bo 
long."  The  batteries  rolled  past  in  splendid  alignment,  the  yellow 
muzzles  of  tin-  gun*  him  k ugain»t  the  sky  line  Suddenly  a distant 
Ihmuu  broke  the  deep  silence,  and  with  a roar  a shell  spun  through 
the  air  ami  dropped  among  the  horse*.  The  lotteries  wheeled  and 
disappeared  through  smoke  wreath*,  the  drivers  lashing  their 
mount*  furiously.  Boom!  sounded  again,  and  with  the  slow  roar 
of  a train  a shell  plunged  into  the  ground  not  lifiy  yard*  away, 
scattering  a circle  of  steel  fragment*.  And  splushing  up  a shower 
of  smoking  earth.  Another  fell  nearer;  the  enemy  were  getting  the 
range.  And  now  heaven  was  filled  w ith  I horn  They  shrieked  and 
howled  on  their  long  journey;  they  fell  right,  left,  in  front,  behind; 


“ Benk  I benk!”  shouted  the  soldiers  as  she  sped  down  the  line 


scavenger*,  elusterrd  on  dead  home*,  too  gorged  to  ri*e.  tln-ir  laid 
head*  whiter  than  leprosy,  their  curved  beak*  indicative  of  horrible 
repletion. 

The  sun's  hot  trail  blazed  in  the  zenith  of  tlw  brazen  sky. 
Mirage*  danced  over  the  staring  ptnin — houses  when-  there  hail  been 
rnck*.  boulder*  where  trees  had  grown,  rivers  of  gurgling  water. 

All.  those  waters  of  the  mirage*!  How  they  longed  for  them  as 
they  flattened  themselves  beneath  that  pitiless  glare,  tin-  swollen 
tongue*  lolling  from  their  panting  mouth*!  They  almost  envied 
the  dead  who.  with  open  jaws  and  clenched  linger*,  lined  the  .long 
slop-  behind  them. 

Dust  whitened  their  gaunt,  unshaven  fares;  dti*t  had  raked  the 
moist  neck*  of  their  drained  water-bottles;  dust  clogged  their  rye*, 
their  matted  liair.  and  their  sweat-stiffened  shoulder-strap*. 

One  man.  shot  through  the  brain,  twined  and  untwined  his 


escape*  app-ared  miraculous. 
Sometime*  the  acrid  fume* 
hung  overhead  In  a yellow, 
sickening  cloud.  Men  rose 
up,  shaking  I heir  fist*  at  the 
mutr  *ky.  " I.ir  down, 
you  hlar*trs|  find* ! cried 
others.  “ You're  drurlng  the 
lire  of  their  'ole  blooming 
battery.” 

'I  "If  one  of  them  things 

'it*  me.  I'm  a dead  ‘un. 
fjord  svve  me  and  get  me 
out  of  err,’’  prayed  C or* 
pirn  I Herring 

" If  thi*  keen*  up  well  orl 
Is*  corpses,  myte."  -aid  Scotty,  moistening  his  cracked  lips  with 
hi*  swollen  tongue. 

“Oh.  I dunno,"  tlw  corporal  responded.  "A  bloke's  a juggins  if 
V git*  'isself  killed  in  1*  fust  tight,  tliet's  wot  I *y.-’ 

“Ah!  and  wot  a hart  thet  bloke  there?"  asked  Scotty,  sneering. 
" And  wot  a hart  Fagin  at  I’aarrleburg?  Nice  w v to  die.  thet.  ain't 
it?  It’s  a public  tioosanee,  (bet's  wot  it  is,  nivte.  A nearse  and 
fewer*  for  mine,  tliet's  my  tyste." 

“Hoi  wot’a  the  difference?”  asked  Corporal  Herring.  "It's 
orl  one.  ain't  it?  'K  didn't  feel  nuflink.'' 
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•*  'Ow  d'you  know  'e  didn’t  feel  nufflnk  !”  Scotty  persisted.  " ’Ow 
do  you  know  wot  it  feci*  like  »t  orlT” 

The  chorus  of  a nun#  came  rolling  out  of  tlie  distance: 

*'  Brike  the  news  to  muvver. 

Tell  ‘er  thet  I love  Vr. 

Ki>*  ’er  dear,  sweet  fyce  fer  me.  and  ay  I am  no  more: 

Brike  the  news  to  muvver. 

Sy  there  is  no  other  . . 

On  the  flank  a bugle  pealed.  " Advance — advance!”  it  called. 
Instantly  Orseguard  Bayne*,  who  had  snored  through  the  shell 
lire,  was  on  his  feet,  with  a thousand  ntlirr*.  stumbling  forward 


rer  tuppence  alfpenny  I d bash  yer  blooming  fyce 
in!”  he  screamed,  as  they  raced  neck  and  neck  together 
toward  the  safety  rone. 

Men  began  falling  thickly.  Home,  shot  through  the 
l>ruin.  would  spin  round  and  round,  their  fcatorr*  hor- 
ribly contorted,  their  finger*  clutching  the  air.  Other*,  who  had 
fallen  down  and  could  not  get  up  aguin.  stared  wide-eyed  at  their 
wounds,  in  stupid  resentment  and  astonishment. 

"Git  out  of  my  wy.  damn  you!”  Corporal  Herring  screamed  to 
Ihitrbv,  a*  they  lay  down  to  hrrathe.  An  instant  later  the  sky 
seemed  to  fall  in  (HI  them,  and  everything  was  lost  in  a choking 
fog.  A shell  had  dropped  lietween  them.  As  the  smoke  thinned 
the  corporal  *aw  Dutrhy  grinning  at  him.  “Git  cut,  you  grin- 
nin'  swine!”  he  howled.  Dutchy'*  grin  widened,  and  his  eyeteeth 
showed  in  the  comers  of  his  mouth  like  fangs.  " Wot'*  the  mat 
ter.  Dutchy?"  asked  Corporal  Herring.  "I  don't  know.”  Dutrhy 
whimpered.  “ My  eyes  hurts.  I think  I'm  going  blind.''  He  stood 
up  uncertainly,  spreading  his  arms,  and  tottered  forward. 

'*  Lie  down,  you  hlarsted  fool.”  Corporal  Herring  shouted.  " Lie 
down.  I sy."  And  Dutrhy  l*y  down  obediently,  but  all  his  mem- 
laers  reached  the  ground  at  the  same  instant,  and  lie  doubted  upon 
him-wlf  like  an  acrobat.  He  was  only  the  shell  of  a man. 

"Mr  Gord!”  the  corporal  whispered,  trembling. 

"My  Gord!”  screamed  Orscguard  Baynes,  pointing  and  gibbering 
at  him. 

" Watcher  all  staring  at  me  for!”  asked  Herring  resentfully. 
“ Wot's  hup?  Were  ’s  all  these  flics  come  from?  / fell 
down  over  a stone.”  He  tried  to  rise,  but  his  legs  sank  under 
him.  and.  looking  down,  he  saw  a crimson  stain  widening  upon 
his  tunic.  His  mouth  opened,  and  he  looked  at  it  in  foolish 
amazement. 

“ I wonder  were  I'm  ’it?”  he  thought.  “ I'll  "nve  to  lie  ’ere  till 
they  pick  me  up,  I suppose.  They'll  send  me  down  to  the  bi*e 
'orspital.  and  then  wot  O fer  hcer!”  It  was  very  comfortable  there 
in  the  soft  grass,  and  he  could  have  gone  to  sleep  hut  for  the 
thirst  which  tortured  him.  There  was  another  thing  disturbed  him. 
t«*».  and  t hat  was  the  grinning  face  of  Dutchy.  lying  in  the  grass, 
ten  pares  distant. 

“Stop  that.  Keep  your  Pee  strite!"  shouted  Corporal  Herring 

“ Pore  fieggar.  > carat  Vlp  ’isself."  he  added,  reflectively. 
" Thev'll  'a ve  to  apide  'im  under  prettv  quick,  or  VII  swell  ’nrrible. 
Thrnk  Gord.  I'm  out  of  It.” 

Then  It  occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  as  well  possess  himself  of 
Dutchy’s  water-bottle;  but  when  He  tried  to  crawl  toward  it  an 


agonizing  pain  *bot  through  him.  He  essayed  to  raise  himself 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  hut  his  hands  turned  sideways,  and  his 
feet  had  no  more  sensation  than  horseshoe*.  The  distance  seemed 
tremendous. 

" I’ll  ’ave  a bit  of  a nap.  and  proceed  when  it  git*  cooler,” 
thought  Herring,  sinking  hack  into  the  grass  and  watching  a 
vulture  circling  over  him. 

But  a few  moments  later  his  strength  returned.  He  clambered 
over  the  corpse  and  seized  the  water-bottle,  draining  it  eagerly; 
tlien  sprang  to  his  feet  and  hastened  after  his  troop.  Bullet* 
whined  overhead,  hut  none  touched  him.  "To  hell  with  th*-ui!”  he 
shouted,  waving  his  arms.  ” Follow  me,  hoy*!"  The  whole  line 
leaped  up  with  a roar. 

"Fix  titty’nitH!”  the  corporal  sereamed,  and  led 
his  men  right  into  the  trenche*.  A giant  Boer, 
with  a patriarchal  beard,  leaped  up  with  a 
pistol.  The  corporal  had  lost  Ids  rifle,  but  he 
wired  his  antagonist  found  the  waist  and  grap- 
ple-.! with  him.  The  Dutchman's  hat  fell  off,  and 
hi*  hal  l head  looked  exactly  like  a vulture’s. 
They  swayed  backward  and  forward,  until  the 
corporal  stumbled  and  fell  full  length  into  the 
burning  sand.  He  gasped  and  spluttered,  and 
opened  hi*  eyes;  be  was  hack  where  he  had  been 
lying,  nnd  the  hideous  leer  of  Dutchy  confronted 
him  Overhead  there  passed  the  shadow  of 
wings. 

"Stop  thet,  I sy!  Stop  it!”  he  screamed, 
shaking  hi*  clencln-d  hand*  at  Dutchy.  " You 
bloomin'  squarehead,  will  you  stop  grinnin’  at 
me?”  He  meant  to  take  him  by  the  throat  and 
choke  him.  but  Dutchy  disappeared,  and  in  hi* 
place  stood  the  white  tent*  of 
the  encampment  bellying  in  the 
wind.  The  company  cook*  were 
boiling  bully  beef  with  com- 
pressed vegetable*  over  a fire  of 
wet  wood.  “ Silly  fools."  yelled 
the  corporal,  "you’ve  fergot  to 
put  in  the  pertytrrs."  The 
cooks  threw  down  tlielr  utensil* 
nnd  advanced  with  threatening 
gesture*,  but  the  corporal  ww« 
not  afraid.  He  knew  that  they 
were  only  phantom*.  Some- 
thing that  he  knew  very  well, 
had  always  known  in  the  most 
intimate  manner,  was  lying 
upon  the  veld,  thirsting  with 
nn  unquenchable  thirst,  wink- 
ing away  the  flies,  and  Dutchy 
hark  again  and  grinning  at 

" 'Ow  did  you  git  back. 
Dutchy?”  he  thought  he  said, 
hut  only  the  rattling  of  air 
came  through  hi*  open  jaws. 

A vulture  swooped  down 
from  the  blue,  and  now  hung 
poised  directly  over  him,  as 
though  some  hand  hud  nailed 
it  to  the  firmament.  Then,  one  by  one  out  of  the  distance,  pin- 
points appeared,  at  equal  Intervals,  grew  larger,  nnd  hung  poised 
in  their  places,  motionless  against  their  background  of  cloudless 
sky, 

“ You'll  'ave  to  wile  a long  time  for  vour  dinner,  nivte,"  thought 
Corporal  Herring,  mentally  apostrophizing  the  leader.  A*  if  in 
answer  one  simultaneous  movement  seemed  to  communicate  itself 
to  each.  They  swept  downward  and  riffled  over  him,  their  wings 
outspread,  their  claws  contracted  tightly  against  their  breasts. 
He  quivered  in  abject  fear. 

"My  Gord,"  he  whimpered,  "what  will  I do?  Suppose  a snike 
should  bite  me?”  The  rustling  grass  srerm-d  to  betoken  a snake’s 
stealthy  approach,  and  in  anticipation  lie  could  feel  the  smooth 
contraction  of  the  sleek  rails  around  him.  From  where  he  lay  he 
could  perceive  the  mud-ralored  felt  covering  of  Dutchy’s  water- 
hottle.  which  had  U-en  torn  from  it*  supporting  strap,  and  rested 
between  tlie  corpse's  knees.  Only  ten  para*  di-tan* ! He  heard 
the  breath  hiss  through  his  swollen  lips  as  he  strained  his  avid 
eyes  toward  it : but  not  a muscle  would  respond  to  Id*  mind's 
promptings,  and  the  corpse  still  lay  facing  him  with  its  deriding 
smile. 

Slowly,  after  unrnimtahle  epochs,  his  fears  subsided.  And  now 
he  no  longer  suffered  from  that  torturing  thirst.  Ilis  mind  was 
clearer  than  crystal,  but  he  rould  no  longer  reason  inductively, 
for  the  sentinel  of  hi*  consciousnea*  had  fallen  at  his  post,  and 
ideas,  no  longer  ushered  in  with  sequence,  poured  through  liis 
brain  with  quick,  fantastic  imagery.  " Wy  are  my  ’ands  so  wet?" 
lie  thought.  '*  It  must  Iw  ryning — and  i fergot  to  arsk  the  ole 
woman  for  ’er  umbreller." 

Presently  he  wo*  aware  of  ram  panic*  that  moved  toward 
him.  With  them  were  prisoners,  and  all  gazed  at  him 
mournfully  a*  they  passed  bv.  " Wy.  there's  Fagin.”  Im*  whis- 
pered. " I saw  'im  killed  at  Paardeburg."  But  nobody  noticed 
him:  only  Fagin.  as  he  pa««rd,  indicated  two  empty  place*  in  one 
file  of  foot*.  The  corporal  rose.  Before  him  lay  a hideous  thing 
that  writhed  nnd  twisted.  l*-ating  out  n tattoo  upon  the  ground  with 
hands  and  heels  " My  Gord.”  lie  thought,  " Ihet'a  me!”  The 
tattoo  ceased  suddenly,  the  thing  fell  backward,  and.  with  a swoop, 
the  vulture*  alighted. 


Looking  down  he  uw  a crimson 
stain  widening  upon  his  tunic 


over  the  uneven  ground.  Their  lips 
were  blue  with  fear,  but  the  habits  of 
the  parade  ground  held  them  and  drove 
them  on.  Most  of  their  rifles  were  still 
sighted  to  fifteen  hundred  yards.  Fear 
verged  upon  fury:  they  leaped  from 
among  the  scattering  shell  splinters, 
cursing  the  enemy  and  one  another. 

Sometimes  a knot  would  bunch,  and 
then  the  bullet*  hissed  pu*t  them  like 
hailstone*  and  all  the  while  shells  whined  out  of  the 
distant  «ky  and  plunged,  roaring,  into  the  ground  be 
side  them  Oraeguard  Baynes**  rifle  stubbed  Corporal 
Herring  in  the  side,  and  he  turned  on  him  furiously. 
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I' A ME  aero**  (hr  flrrioiM  Rtuilent, 
late  one  morning.  stretching  hi* 
lank  f- • nu  along  un  area  railing, 
a sprig  of  witliercd  green  held 
almuti)1  between  I wo  finger*.  ami 
a huge  tortoise-shell  out  rubbing 
e\|w-ctatitly  against  lib  leg*. 

" Have  you  U'oinu'  a Dick 
Whittington  of  tin*  Drama t”  I 
asked, 

" I'wlafljr,”  lie  said;  “a  *ur- 
fcit  of  talking  plays  makes  me 
Mt*k  guidance  of  the  dumb  ani- 
mal*. There  are  theatre  eat*. 
Why?  'Hie  answer  may  disclose 
un*u*|iec(ed  phases  of  the  dra- 
matic art.  I shall  begin  investi- 
gation with  a bribe — this  cat* 
nip.”  Whereupon  he  dropped 
the  green  spray,  which  the  cat 
immediately  seized  and  disap- 
peared down  1 1m*  areaway. 

We  followed,  and  found  our- 
selves upon  the  stage  at  Wal- 
laek's.  There  was  to  lie  a benefit 
mat  inis',  and  stage  hands  from 
several  other  theatres  had  come  to  handle  their  scenery.  They  had 
stnp|H'd  for  lunch,  and  were  lounging  picturesquely  about  a jumble 
of  trunks  and  props  piled  at  one  side  of  the  stage.  The  Student 
singled  out  a grizzled  veteran. 

” Why  is  there  a cat  attached  to  every  theatre?”  he  asked,  re- 
apectfully. 

Tlie  old  man  extricated  his  teeth  from  an  enormous  sandwich 
and  swallowed  meditatively. 

“ Well,  sometimes  they're  actors.”  liegan  the  old  man.  14 1 
knew  a eat — ” 

“You  mean  old  Salt!”  broke  in  a Wallaek  stage  hand.  “He 
began  a«  an  actor.  They  wanted  a eat  in  a show  called  ' Tin* 
Salt  of  the  Earth,’  and  we  had  to  furnish  some  as  props.  I’sed 
to  send  boys  out  to  steal  'em.  anil  I guess  wo  got  a dozen  and 
lost  'em  la-fore  Salt  was  brought  in  and  liked  it  enough  to  stick. 
He's  an  old-timer  now:  lieen  around  here  ten  or  twelve  years  and 
i*  part  of  the  place.  He  has  the  run  of  the  theatre,  and  most 
every  patron  knows  him.  Never  caused  a bit  of  trouble;  he's  ns 
wise  as  they  come.” 

” Speakin'  of  wise  eats;  they've  got  to  In*  trained  to — ” liegan 
the  veteran  again  deliberately,  laying  down  his  sandwich. 

“Ye*,”  interrupted  the  Wallaek  man;  ” you've  got  to  get  'em 
young.  We  had  a cat,  railed  I teds,  down  nt  tin*  old  house,  after- 
ward the  Star.  We  found  her  one  day  way  up  in  I he  llv  gallery. 
She  w»*  a kitten  with  her  eyes  just  opened.  The  mystery  always 
was  how  she  got  then*,  put  she  grew  to  lie  a wise  one — ” 

“ Yea,  they’ve  got  to  be  brought  up  in  the  business.”  a man  from 
Daly’s  broke  in.  “There's  obi  black  Tom  over  at  our  house;  be 
must  lie  fifteen  if  he’s  a day,  The  flovertior  used  to  stnnd  in  the 
gallery  doorway  near  Thirtieth  Street  and  wait  for  a Broadway 
ear  m«wt  every  night  late  after  the  show,  tine  night  in  a snow- 
storm a poor  little  kitten  ruli*  against  Mr,  Daly's  legs.  He  opened 
up  the  theatre  again  and  put  it  in  his  own  affine.  Tom's  too  wise 
now  to  go  on  the  stage — ” 

“ Speakin'  of  eats  goin'  on  tin*  stage — ’*  began  the  veteran  again, 
hopefully. 

“That's  what.”  spoke  up  a quiet  looking  man.  enthusiastically; 
“they  got  to  lie  trained  up  from  infancy,  We  got  an  old  cat  at 
I be  llrlaseo  who  has  the  proper  notion  of  bringing  up  her  kittens. 
We  always  find  1 hem  first  in  Box  It.  the  private  box : anil  we 

can't  keep  her  out  of  there.  It's  funny,  after  the  kittens  ran 
walk,  to  *«•<•  the  mother  lead  them  back  on  the  stage  and  niareh 
them  around  from  one  side  to  the  oilier.  It’s  a fact;  she’ll  do  it 
for  hours,  and  never  let  them  get  outside  Ihc  scenery.  If  they  try 
to.  she  thumps  them.” 


“ Xow.  our  old  Tom.”  said  the  man  from  Daly's,  "knows  enough 
to  keep  off  when  there's  anything  doing;  but  hr  knows  what  the 
stage  is  for  all  right.  Often  after  the  show,  if  lie  catches  a rat  or 
mouse,  hr  bring*  it  right  out  on  the  stage  under  the  gas  jet  and 
give*  a performance  with  it.  because  In*  knows  I'm  up  in  the  gal- 
lery closing  up  and  w ill  see’  him.” 

" I'll  tell  you  how  a cat  can  get  to  understand  nlsmt  meting,” 
Iwgan  the  veteran,  determinedly,  but  tbe  Wallaek  muu  seized  the 
cue: 

“ That'*  another  reason  why  these  ordinary  rats  cause  trouble 
around  a theatre;  they  ain't  got  the  real  understanding  of  the 
stage,  like  old  Salt.” 

" He  appreciates  drama.  I lien  V gasped  the  Student,  hopefully. 

“Sure!"  asseverated  the  Wallaek  man.  sweeping  a defiant  glance 
over  the  group.  “Salt  knows  more  about  shows  than  all  the 
actors  and  critics  in  New  York  rolled  together.  Vou're  wen  him 
camping  in  the  private  boxes?  Well,  In's  not  there  to  show  off. 
like  most  people  in  'em.  No.  sir:  he's  there  to  keep  tabs  from  the 
front  and  see  that  things  go  right." 

“ Regular  stage-manager.”  remarked  the  man  from  Italy's,  aatto 
r **•«-.  with  a eomprel wink.  The  Wallaek  man  heard  him. 

“ Itelter'n  some  around  here.”  Iw*  said,  pointedly.  " Why,  if  I 
Indies ed  in  this  transformation  of  souls.  I'd  think  Jim  Wallaek  or 
some  of  the  oldtime  real  ones  was  squatted  in  Suit's  body.  By 
watching  that  rat  we  can  always  tell  whether  a new  show  wifi 
make  good.  Sometimes  in  tire  middle  of  tbp  fir»t  act  he'll  get  up 
and  leave  the  Imh.  and  then  1 never  knew  it  to  fail  that  the  shnw 
falls  down.  Sometimes  lie'll  stay  longer;  and  when  hr  sits  to 
the  finish,  the  piece  is  worth  s»s*irig.” 

The  man  from  Italy’s  laughed  superciliously,  and  tire  other 
turned  on  him. 

“Think  I'm  a nature  faker,  do  you?  Well,  a«k  anybody  around 
this  theatre;  and  most  every  actor  tliat's  played  the  house  is 


-/V  - — 


He  brings  it  right  out  on  tbe  stage  and  gives  a performance 
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The  three  white  mice  of  the  leading  Udy 


wise  to  it.  There  war  a comedian  had  an  evpcrfnin  here  with  a 
musical  show  lie  won’t  (orvrt.  It  had  one  good  act  in  it.  which 
Salt  stop*  to  *#i»  every  night.  The  comedian  has  a song  in  it 
which  «u  usually  the  hit  of  the  show— hut  not  always-  When- 
ever Salt  gt-ts  ii|i  and  leaves,  the  M>ug  goes  Imd. 

" He  Itcgiijs  hritigin'  in  all  hinds  uf  |m|iulur  cat  gruh.  hut  it  don't 
make  any  difference  to  Salt.  Ity  and  by,  every  *hdw.  there's  a 
hunch  of  ns  in  tin*  wings,  waiting  to  see  what  the  cal  will  do. 
Then  we  In-gin  to  not  in-  lint  tin*  eomedian  actually  sings  hi*  song 
to  Salt.  Sometimes  tlie  cat'll  rest  comfortable  t<<  the  finish,  and 
the  song  is  sure  to  go  fine.  Hut  some! inn*!*,  half  through,  you'll 
see  Nall  get  up  ami  hmnp  his  hack  and  yawn,  and  then  it's  pathetic 
to  watch  the  comedian  throw  in  the  expression  ami  gestures  and 
work  hard  to  make  the  cat  change  its  mind.  Noun  l lines  lie  suc- 
ceeds. hut  usually  not : at  which  times  lie  loses  his  nerve  and 
finishes  ao  laid  that  it's  sure  to  Is*  n frost. 

“I  hear  the  manager  explain  to  him.  one  night,  that  if  hr  didn't 
par  any  attention  to  Salt.  lie  would  In-  able  always  to  do  the  song 
tliP  same.  He  offers  to  have  Salt  kept  out  of  the  private  IlDXN. 
hut  Mr.  Comedian  won't  hear  to  it;  nays  it  would  la-  the  worst 
kind  of  Imd  luck." 

" There  should  Is-  more  such  eats  as  correctives  of  musical 
comedy."  mused  the  Student.  “ Did  the  actor  finally  improve?" 

“Well,”  explained  the  Wullnek  man,  “the  comedian  hadn't  been 
in  good  health,  anyhow,  and  after  a while  he  had  to  go  to  a 
sanitarium  to  rest  up  his  brains.” 

The  veteran  assured  himself  dais  irately  that  there  vm  a pause. 

" Sjn-akiti'  of  n cat's  hrains,'*  he  began,  "you've  got  to  figure  on 
mice  or — ” 

“ Yes,”  cut  in  a man  from  the  Empire,  “ we  hud  a Mow-out  when 
I was  props  down  at  iIm*  old  l.yeeum  Tlieatre.  There  were  three 
white  mice  tslongol  to  one  of  the  main  actorines.  She  was  kissing 
and  hugging  them  till  the  time.  Had  liows  of  blue  baby  ribbon  on 
their  necks  and  kept  them  in  a padded  brass  bird  cage  in  her 
dressing-room.  Says  ( to  her,  very  respectful,  she'd  better  In- 
ca refill  us  our  old  eat.  Adidpli,  was  strictly  on  his  job. 

" ‘ Why,  how  ridiculous,’  she  says,  with  a laugh,  ‘ the  deer  little 
things  are  white  mice/ 

“I  fell  her  straight  that  in  the  matter  of  vermin.  Adolph  is 
color  blind.  I'm  thinking,  but  she  won’t  listen.  I ain't  worried 
over  the  mice’s  health,  but  I want  to  hold  my  job.  and  I know  I'll 
la-  ldsn»-d  if  there’s  an  accident.  So  1 keep  Adolph  penned  up. 

“Well,  one  afternoon  when  she'*  on,  1 notice  her  door  npen  a 
lit  lie,  ami  we  Adolph  mine  out.  lookin'  satisfied  and  lickin'  his 
chops,  I got  sense  enough  fo  put  the  fancy  cage  back  in  place 
and  straighten  things  up  a bit  before  she  mines  off. 

“By  Die  time  I'm  sent  for. 
I’ve  been  doing  mane  thinking, 
and  I say*.  * The  mice  simple 
got  out  to  have  a little  look 
around.  When  t hey  get 

hungry  they'll  came'  back: 
sure  to  before  the  show  to- 
night.' 

’*  What  I do  ir  to  send  the 
prop  boy  over  to  buy  three  mire 
that'll  mil  tell  up.  Say.  it 
worked  fine!  Only  trouble  was 
tying  new  Imw*  mi  their  neck*; 
wnriiixl  an  hour  before  (he  boy 
says  let  it  go  any  old  way,  as 
mice  out  on  a hut  would  sure 
htva  their  trimmings  mussed. 
The  new  n»h-e  was  a bit 
nervous  at  bein’  welcomed 
home  with  kisses,  but  she 
Mamed  that  ami  the  riMmn 
to  their  wandering  off  and 
maybe  get  tin’  in  bad  com- 
pany."' 

“ IlV  ni«**i  always  pet Dint 
•huso  trouble  with  theatre 

One  night  the  boy  hold*  cats."  stoke  up  the  veteran, 

ing  the  mouse  lets  it  slip  cautiously  Isnt  on  Wing  heard. 


*'  Hut  a cat  may  be  mighty  Useful  when  If  geta 
a houie-fei-ling  in  n theatre—1 ” 

"That's  right."  said  another  at  his  elbow. 
" I'll  tell  you  what  happened  down  at  the 
Academy  one  night  when  we  were  putting  on  a 
big  production  of  ‘ Ingomar.’  The  star  liad  a 
|wt  eat  that  she  railed  Vivien  or  something — ■ 
one  of  these  with  a Huffy  tail  and  bushy  face 
Ilk*  a chrysanthemum.  Well,  she  geta  one  peep 
at  our  tough  old  house  cat,  John  I,,  and  she 
can't  have  Vivien  associating  with  him.  I tie 
up  John  L,  and  he's  mighty  sore.  Vivien  has 
llu  run  of  the  plan-  aud  is  in  everybody's  way. 

“ Well,  it’s  during  the  act  where  there’s  a 
big  arched  gate.  Tlie  star  is  leaning  against  it 
and  spieling  some  soft  stuff  with  half  lights, 
when  ill  of  a Midden  I hear  n low  yowl  that 
sounds  familiar.  She  haul  it  too.  and  gets 
nervous.  It's  near,  hut  I can't  figure  where, 
till  1 happen  to  glance  up  nt  the  arch,  which  is 
a big  one  stretching  three  deep  on  one  side  and 
bucked  with  heavy  scantling.  On  top  I see 
John  I.  |M>in1itig  my  way,  crouched  and  waving 
lu«  tail.  Between  me  and  him  is  Vivien  facing 
him.  John  L has  chewed  Ilia  rope  and  is  on 
Do-  warpath.  He's  a wise  one,  and  knew  who's 
to  blame  for  hi*  Is-in’  lied  up. 

lie  gives  another  yowl,  mi  I get  in  the  entrance  and  hisa  at 
him.  He  always  used  to  mind  me.  Then  I wave  -it  him  to  Idow. 
but  lie  must  have  llmught  I meant  to  sick  him  »»n-  Whew!  There’s 
a yowl  and  a screech  that  stop*  the  show,  and  before  the  star  has 
time  to  get  away,  down  come  the  eats  at  her  feet,  spitting  and 
rolling  around  so  fast  they  look  like  «-m-  hall  of  fur  with  legs 
slickin'  out  all  over. 

" We  sent  John  I-  uway  till  tlie  show  was  gone,  ltut  even  when 


Down  come  the  cats  at  her  feet 


he  come  back,  judgin’  from  bis  looks,  Vivien  wasn’t  such  a bum 
scrappier  if  she  was  high-class.” 

“Cats  U important  to  a theatre,  and  they  know  it.”  spoke  the 
veteran  who  had  been  waiting  impatiently.  “ Why,  if  we  hadn't 
had  a eat  once — " 

“ You  can’t  bl.ime  ’em  for  living  jealous  of  their  job,”  spoke  up 
another  man.  " Theatre  rat--,  when  they  stake  out  a soft  claim, 
won't  allow  any  buttin’  in.  Of  eoitr-i-.  though,  they  know  wlint 
they'rv  there  for  and  will  make  allowances,  like  an  old  cat  we  got 
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up  at  tin*  Broadway.  Except  when  there's  a moila*  show  on.  lie 
wouldn't  let  another  eat  hardly  pass  the  stage-door." 

*'  What's  a mouse  show — one  with  trained  nice?'*  asked  the 
Student. 

“No,  no,”  explained  the  Broadway  man.  impatiently;  “one  that 
has  props  and  stuff  that  draws  mice  and  rata — ninre'n  one  cat  can 
handle  satisfactory.  Well,  in  *uch  cases  our  cat  will  stand  for 
others  bring  brought  in.  though  he  never  gets  friendly.  But  as 
fast  as  the  mice  get  diminished,  lie'll  run  tlic  cats  out.  one  at  a 
time,  till  there  is  only  one  left,  and  then  he  finishes  it  off  in  a big 
battle.” 

A gleam  of  deadly  determination  had  been  growing  in  the 
veteran's  eye.  He  leaned  forward  and  said,  distinctly,  significantly t 

**  There  was  a cat  I knew  become  a star  by  accident.” 


He  looks  across  and  seea  the  logs  burning,  and  naturally  they 
apural  to  him.  First  thing  you  know  be  starts  over  the  stage  with 
a dignified  actor  walk,  ana  proceeds  to  make  bis  toilet  right  down 
in  front  of  the  blaxe. 

“ Say,  the  In  mid  ike  effect  is  great ! The  two  stars  don’t  notice 
it  and  go  right  on.  I'm  bs iking  for  the  bouse  to  throw  a laugh, 
but  instead  of  that,  a few  momenta  later,  tlwrr'a  a burst  of  ap 
plause  that  almost  knocks  us  silly.  Luckily  it's  m>stt  time  for 
curtain  and  we  burry  it  a bit.  But  the  hand  keep*  growing 
stronger  and  out  go  the  stars  and  take  several  bow*.  Then  we  hear 
’em  out  front  calling,  ‘The  cat;  bring  out  the  cat!*  The  manager 
gets  wise  quick  and  has  the  leading  lady  carry  out  Pete.  Whew  I 
You  ought  to  of  heard  the  cheering  and  stamping. 

•‘Next  day  the  |t«|M-r*  was  enthusiastic  about  ‘the  wonderful 
iecr  of  realism,*  and  said  the  rat  is  the  let  actor  in  the  cast  and 
as  made  a success  of  a hat  would  have  hern  a sure  frost.” 

“Of  course  you  kept  Pete  in  the  play."  said  the  Student. 

“We  did,”  said  the  veteran,  reminiscently.  “Luckily  next  day 
was  Sunday,  so  an  early  rehearsal  is  railed  to  break  Pete  in  <»n 
that  scene.  The  l.*j  tire  is  set  going,  and  Pete  is  rarrii-d  down  and 
his  head  pointed  from  the  opposite  entrance.  But  it  s no  go.  He 
just  turns  and  sneaks  for  the  prop  mom.  The  hs<  thinks  of  a 
plan  to  open  everything  up  and  chill  off  the  stage  so  that  the  heat 
will  attract  IVtc.  But  it  don't  work;  and.  anyway,  the  ladies  say 
they'll  quit  if  they  have  to  take  chances  on  getting  pneumonia. 

“Then  we  put  something  to  rat  in  front  of  the  fire.  IVtr  lias 
been  starved  all  day.  and  he'll  chase  over  ami  grab  a piece  of  meat 
and  blow.  Tying  the  meat  on  a string  and  pulling  it  through  a 
hole  don’t  do,  l*-tau*«-  lie  sets  up  a crying  and  tries  to  claw  his 
way  after  it  through  the  scenery. 

**  It's  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  with  everybody  exhausted  and 
Bore,  when  the  pnqierly  hoy  do|s-s  out  t|>e  way.  lie's  a bright  kid. 
and  knew  a thing  or  two  about  cat  nature.  Says  hr: 

“‘No  cat  ain't  damn  fool  enough  to  let  itself  be  trained  to  do 
extra  work,  (talkin'  after  mice  and  rat*  is  Petra  job,  and  we  got 
to  make  him  do  t lie  stunt  along  them  lines.' 

The  manager  is  down  and  out;  he  says  go  ahead  and  try’  any- 
thing. So  the  kid  produce*  a trap  with  two  mice  in  it  lie  had  set 
for  his  ami  Pete's  amusement.  Pete  is  immediately  very  much  lit 
up.  and  if  wc  hold  him  off  «ide  and  set  the  cage  hv  the  fireplace, 
lie  makes  a beeline  acmes.  Then  the  kill  cut*  a little  Ittde  in  one 
comer  of  the  fireplace  and  sticks  one  of  the  mire’*  heads  out  (nan 
behind  just  far  enough  for  Pete  to  sis*  but  not  reach.  After  he 
gets  onto  the  game,  he'll  *m-ak  across  the  stage  and  camp  in  front 
of  the  fire  and  just  sit  there  quiet,  watrhlii'  and  wavin'  his  tail, 
same  a*  any  cat  on  the  trail.  After  that,  by  keeping  him  hungry 


The  unfeeling  critic  at  his  post 


He  paused  and  glared  elui  I longingly  around  at  the  others  as  if  to 
nay,  “Now,  don*  that  remind  any  of  you  of  anything?”  Assured 
at  last  by  utter  silence,  he  went  on : 

’*  There  wa*  a play  on  in  a house  where  I worked ; it  had  a pretty 
good  cast,  hut  every  one  was  nervous  because  it  didn't  measure  up 
strong  in  lines  and  situations.  On  the  opening  night  there’s  a 
crowded  house,  but  the  first  act  is  a sad  sketch.  We  know  the 
second  will  lie  worse,  because,  barring  a lot  of  quiet  talk-talk, 
there’s  nothing  in  it  hut  a swell  setting  with  a fine  open  fireplace 
and  real  gas  log*  down  left. 

“ It’s  a cold  sleety  night,  and  Pete,  our  house  cat,  has  been  out 
visiting.  He  comes  in  while  the  act  is  on  and  walks  down  off  aide. 


and  always  pu*hin*  out  a mouse  when  the  curtain  drops,  we  manage 
to  pul!  through  a season  *»f  ten  week*  with  only  one  fall-down.” 

“ What  was  that?"  n«k<*d  the  Student. 

“Well,”  said  the  veteran,  “one  night  the  l*>y  wh*»  i*  holding  the 
mouse  lets  it  slip.  It  jumps  by  Pete  ami  mu-ln**  win  re  the  hading 
lady  is  sobbing  out  some  tender  line*.  Pete  is  right  U-hiinl  ami 
make*  a beautiful  merry-go-round  tl»a~e  circling  lo-r  skirts  The 
audience  thinks  it’s  great;  ami.  by  gum.  the  manager  was  fool 
enough  to  figure  if  wc  could  possibly  rcjicut  it." 

“ Did  you  >rv  " .l  i d the  student.  — 

**  Not  on  vour  life,”  said  the  veteran.  The  h ading  lady  said 
she’d  quit  on  the  sjiot  If  they  ever  pulled  a rehearsal." 
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Th  e Season’s  Plays 

DRAMATIZED  FICTION  AND  MUSICAL  FARCE 


By  “I" 


I IE  peril*  of  dramatization,  or  adaptation,  to  adhere 

«J  to  the  programme  announcement,  have  again  been 

{fiM  made  manifest.  Mr.  (-'banning  Bollock,  with  com- 
Jyl  nirndable  temerity,  has  taken  that  excellent  story  of 
«a  Agnes  and  Kgcrton  Castle.  “ The  Secret  Orchard.” 
and  arranged  it  for  the  stage.  To  state  the  result 
frankly.  Mr.  Bullock's  play  does  not  reach  the  in- 
terest-level of  the  bonk,  albeit  he  has  equipped  bis  version  with 
several  markedly  good  scenes.  The  thing  in  which  the  stage 


William  Courtenay  aa  the  " Duke  of  Quny,”  Joaephlne 
Victor  aa  “Joy,”  in  “The  Secret  Orchard,”  at  the  Lyric 


version  falls  short  I*  in  it*  failure  to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
the  written  story,  its  failure  to  strike  the  profoundly  tragic  note 
which  rings  through  the  tale  when  the  Duchess  of  Clunv  becomes 
aware  of  the  sin  of  her  much-loved  huslwnd.  Thus,  loo.  the  young 
girl  in  the  play.  Jot/,  lucks  the  attractiveness  which  enveloped  her 
namesake  between  the  hinder's  lioards.  Of  course  the  grief  of  the 
wife,  the  desperation  of  the  girl,  and  the  killing  apprehension  of 
the  lhike  art'  shown  in  the  play.  but.  |M'rhap«.  most  appealingly 
to  those  of  an  audience  who  have  not  read  the  book.  All  this, 
however,  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Pollock’*  “adaptation” — although 
it  departs  in  great  measure  from  the  novel — lacks  interest  and 
force;  it  is.  let  us  say,  a rather  different  story,  and,  as  such,  is 
fairly  interesting,  but  it  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  work  of 
the  Cast  lea. 

Tlie  tragedy  of  the  deceived  girl,  Joy,  is  the  mniivc  of  the  play 
rather  than  the  tragedy  of  the  wife,  and  it  hung*  like  a pall  over 
all  four  of  the  acts.  A great  deal  of  praise  is  due  to  Miss 
Joaephine  Victor  for  her  portrayal  of  the  girl,  whom  she  makes  a 
compelling  but  attractive  figure  in  the  drama.  Strangely  enough, 
one  does  not  experience  much  sympathy  for  her.  strong  as  is  her 
delineation  of  the  horror  which  posse**-*  the  girl  upon  her  rcaltxa- 
tinn  that  the  Duke,  in  whose  house  she  lives,  and  who  coldly  re- 
fuses to  retsigniK-  her.  is  the  man  who  betrayed  her.  In  the  scene 
in  which  she  denounces  the  man  whose  inline  she  has  so  closely 
guarded,  intending,  ns  a rlimax.  to  point  him  out  to  the  hou«ehol<i. 
but  at  the  tense  moment  restrained  by  the  embrace  of  the  sympa- 
thetic hut  unsuspecting  wife.  Miss  Victor  was  tremendously  con- 
vincing. 


Tlie  rtvle  of  the  Duke,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  William  Courtenay 
only  three  days  before  the  o|>miiig  night,  is  more  ,r  less  theatric 
and  unreal,  and  quite  outshone  by  that  of  Jar, /urn  Fnrrrrau,  tlie 
stanch  friend  in  Dir  ducal  household.  Mr  Edward  It  Maw-.n 
plays  the  part  with  a sincerity  and  foreef nines,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  force  the  Duke  into  the  Iwi-kgroiirid.  Among  the  mo- 
ments which  stand  clear  in  the  play  nr.-  those  in  which  f'arrrrwu, 
who  ha*  always  loved  the  Duchess,  demands  that  China.  tin-  lhike. 
shall  not  confess  tin*  sin  which  is  torturing  him.  requiring  that  lie 
sliall  forfeit  all  honor  rather  than  break  his  wife's  heart  with  so 
dreadful  a disclosure. 

The  more  or  less  namhv  pamby  part  of  tlie  Due -he**  falls,  un- 
fortunately, to  Miss  Adelaide  Prince,  who  deserves  s,,met long 
better.  Just  as  the  tragr-dv  in  her  life  arrives  tlie  curtain  falls 
in  the  last  act,  and  the  audience  i«  groping  lor  hit1*  and  wraps. 
Tlie  play  is,  by  the  way.  admirably  staged  at  the  l.yric. 

“ A Knight  for  a Day,’’  a " musical  farce,"  so  called,  which 
enjoyed  a successful  run  of  several  months  in  Chicago,  was  dis- 
played to  New  York  a few  days  ago  at  \\  attack's  Theatre.  It  i< 
a pot-pourri  of  the  usual  ingredients,  flavored  with  a dash  of  oaure 
piquant c in  the  shape  of  an  exceptionally  g.».l  cln  rus.  and  it  i* 
staged  with  considerable  ingenuity.  The  pies*  resembles  the 
curate's  egg.  in  that  it  is  “g<N*|  in  spots”;  but  tlie  spot,  that  are 
g»s»d  come  close  enough  together  to  insure  fairly  continuous  enter- 
tainment  for  the  audience.  The  humor  i.  frankly  of  tlo-  horse- 
play. hit-o^-miss  variety;  more  often  than  not  it  tiii— but  when 
it  hits  it  generally  d«>es  so  quite  definitely  an<l  i-niphaticallv.  The 
plot  centre*  on  the  compulsory  marriage  of  a certain  man  and 
wotnau  who  identify  one  another  by  means  of  two  similar  inn  la  Is. 
Tlii* — so  far  as  *'  I ” under «1«ssl  the  somewhat  nebulous  plot — is 
needful  to  insure  their  roming  into  the  inheritance  of  Urge  estates 
in  Corsica.  The  first  act  shows  us  the  grounds  of  a ' young  ladies’ 
seminary";  Act  Two  take*  us  to  Corsica.  Miss  May  Yokes,  a* 
Tillic  Day,  the  '*  servant  lady,”  i*  tlie  luminary  of  the*  piece.  Iler 
impersonation  is  skilful  and  original,  and  it  apparently  p!ru*e« 
the  audience.  Jonathan  Joy,  who  furnishes  the  masculine  element 
in  the  amusement  scheme  of  the  piece,  is  ptaved  by  John  Nlavin. 
The  pair  provide  many  diverting  s*cnes  notably  when  Jonathan, 
by  a stroke  of  inspiration,  conceals  himself  in  a bahy-rarriaga  in 
order  to  detect  Ida  inamorata's  flirtation  with  the  expressman ; 
and  again  when  lie  assists  Tillic  to  elope  down  a ladder  at  mid- 
night. and  collap«'-s.  after  the  manner  of  contcm|sirary  eomcdv, 
under  her  weight  and  that  of  two  parrel*  and  a property  trunk. 
Sallie  Fisher,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  heiress  Uuiicl  tHurr,  won 
numerous  encore*  upon  the  o|s-ning  night,  her  songs,  " l.ife  is  a 
See-Saw."  and  "My  Very  Own."  apparently  pleasing  the  house. 
Hilt  the  chief  excellence  of  the  piece,  without  dould,  lies  in  the 
intelligent  and  well  trained  chorus,  a collection  of  attractive  and 
accomplished  damsel*  of  whom  the  chief  glories  are  the  "Original 
Eight  Berlin  Dancing  Madcaps, “ who  strike  a sulit'e  eiaiildnation 
U'lwi-en  the  dance  and  the  circus.  Two  pretty  cWlriral  displays 
are  «hnwn — the  swinging  see-saw,  glittering  with  colored  lights, 
at  the  end  of  Act  One.  and  the  falling  stars  at  the  end. 


Mr.  Arnold  Daly  and  Ids  company  recently  revived  that  true 
“drama  of  idea*.’5  “Candida."  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum — a play 
which  not  only  remains  the  best  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shawls 
multifarious  stage-works,  but  which  ha*  served  as  Mr.  Daly's  most 
sultstantiul  asset  since  he  first  produced  it  some  years  ago.  The 
|«crfonnnnec  in  not 
quite  so  brilliant  a* 
was  tlie  original 
production.  M r. 

Italy  remains,  of 
cou  rap.  inimitable 
a*  the  singularly 
wise  and  singulnrli 
unpleasant  poet,  F.u 
o»tio  Marchhank*: 
hut  Mr.  Holbrook 
Hllnn  docs  not  give 
so  felicitous  a por- 
trayal of  Candida'* 
husband  as  did  Mr. 

Dnd*iw  Mitchell,  and 
Candida  lier*clf.  in 
the  hands  of  Mis* 

Margaret  Wyrherly. 
fares  less  well  tlum 
she  did  in  the  hands 
of  Mis*  Dorothy 
Donncly.  Herbert 

Standing's  Hr.  Ilur * May  Vokcs  aa  "Tillic  Day”  in  **A 

gt*»  i*  delicious.  Knight  for  a Day,”  at  WaUack’a 
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Bird  Professors 

“ PoonsHOBH " aim  iiiy  bird*  an?  those 
that  an*  kept  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
their  companions  to  sing..  These  professors 
have  been  taught  by  other  birds,  or  by  per- 
sona clever  in  the  mimicry  of  bird- wliist ling. 
Years  of  experience  have  taught  canary 
raisers  that,  if  they  would  get  the  best  re- 
sult* from  their  songsters,  they  must  use 
Saxon  bird*  as  trainers. 

The  industry  of  training  young  birds 
nourishes  in  the  Hartx  Mountains,  and  es- 
pecially at  Andeasberg.  Nowhere  else,  it  is 
claimed,  are  the  birds  so  conscientiously 
brought  up.  Thank*  to  the  wonderful 
patiemv  of  the  (ierman  peasants  of  those 
parts,  the  birds  h-urn  to  modulate  their 
voice*,  produce  silvery  sounds,  and  intro- 
duce a variety  of  notes  into  the  long  trill, 
embellishing  them  with  many  a grace  note. 

For  a great  many  years  these  result*  were 
obtained  nowhere  else,  for  the  exported  birds 
cease  to  transmit  their  vocal  (|ualitie*  in 
I*' r feet  ion  after  one  or  two  generations. 
Now,  however,  canary  education  in  both  this 
country  and  England  may  be  said  to  have 
fairly  begun,  where  tlie  musical  education 
of  these  warblers  is  entrusted  to  “ bird  or- 
gan*" brought  from  the  liartz  Mountains. 

These  instrument*  are  in  sound  a*  they 
are  in  appearance.  They  consist  of  large 
cylinder*  full  of  water.  These  slide  one  into 
the  other,  and  arc*  moved  by  a chain  on  a 
pulley  attached  to  a fixed  bar,  The  musical 
box  i*  placed  at  the  top  of  this  arrangement. 

The  bird  organ  produce*  a plaintive  and 
monotonous  sound  resembling  that  of  water 
rolling  over  a hed  of  rocks,  and  of  wind 
sighing  through  trees.  It  seem*  that  these  | 
sound*  have  the  effect  of  taming  the  bird*,  j 
and  of  making  them  amenable  to  discipline. 

The  walls  of  the  " class- room*  " arc  oc- 
cupied by  line*  upon  lines  of  cages.  The 
pupils  are  grouped  in  classes,  according  to  j 
their  degree  of  education.  Those  that  pua-  I 
*ess  weak  or  defective  voice*,  or  have  false 
method*  of  warbling,  are  the  objects  of 
special  attention. 

Birds  that  have  made  a successful  begin- 
ning are  put  under  the  persuasive  inllm-nce 
of  the  finest  bird  organ*,  which  are  worked 
by  electricity  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
richness  and  perfection  of  their  tone*. 
Whenever  a pupil  is  considered  worthy  of 
it  he  receives  individual  tuition,  the  artists 
thus  produced  afterward  becoming  teacher* 
to  new  arrivals. 

True  Rubies  and  Sapphires  for 
a Song 

The  scientific  sensation  of  the  moment  in 
Pari*  is  the  fact  that-  Professor  Frederick 
Itordns.  of  the  College  of  France,  ha*  suc- 
ceeded, after  long  and  patient  experiment, 
in  producing  precious  stone*  l>y  ex  jawing 
tin*  coarse  ordinary  form  of  crystallized 
alumina  known  a*  corundum  or  adaman- 
tine spar  to  the  action  of  radium. 

The  possibility  that  thia  process  may  be 
used  industrially  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain kind*  of  precimi*  stones  at  a cost  which 
will  seriously  modify  the  present  marker 
values  of  the  natural  gem*  invest*  the  sub- 
ject with  much  interest.  All  these  gem* 
are  in  composition  crystallized  alumina,  hut 
through  long  exposure  to  varying  conditions 
of  heat  and  pressure  during  the  slow  cool- 
ing and  development  of  the  earth’s  surface 
they  have  assumed  different  colors,  to  which 
the  name*  of  ruby,  amethyst,  etc.,  have  been 
given.  The  discovery  of  radium  revealed  the 
active  agent  through  which  various  change* 
in  certain  substances,  which  had  hitherto 
b«*en  of  slow  nrog  re  as.  might  !*•  intensified 
and  accomplished  in  a comparatively  brief 
time. 

The  present  discovery  of  Professor  Kordas 
was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  minute 
glass  tubes  in  which  radium  is  confined  and 
kept  for  scientific  use  take  on  gradually  a 
U-antiful  azure  color  resembling  the  sap- 
phire. This  was  attributed  by  Professor 
Berthelot  to  the  presence  of  trace*  of  man- 
ganese in  the  glass,  which  the  marvellous  1 
projectile  power  of  the  radium  reveal*  and 
revives  with  varying  grade*  and  tints  of 
coloration.  Professor  Korda*  therefore 
placed  crystallized  corundum  *>f  several  tint* 
in  contact  with  minute  tube*  of  radium, 


la  hi  them  away  in  a dark  place  not  subject 
to  cliuugc*  of  t cm  pc  rat  lire,  and  found  after 
a lapse  of  several  weeks  that  the  white 
corundum  had  become  yellow  like  the  topaz, 
the  blue  crystal*  had  become  green  like 
emerald,  and  the  violet  had  turned  to  blue 
like  the  sapphire. 

Thu*  was  overthrown  the  theory  held 
| hitherto  by  sciential*  that  each  of  thenc 
precious  stone*  ha*  it*  own  special  coloring 
oxide,  and  that  these  several  oxides— green, 
blue,  red.  or  yellow — have  no  definite  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Professor  Korda*  took 
hi*  newly  created  gems  to  a leading  lapidary 
jeweller,  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the 
corundum  crystals,  who  identified  and  tested 
them,  and  found  that  they  had  been  con- 
verted into  a topaz,  a ruby,  and  a sapphire, 
which  fulfilled  all  the  test*  and  require- 
ment* of  natural  stones. 

lie  then  obtained  from  the  same  jeweller  a 
new  series  of  corundum  crystals  in  pairs, 
each  pair  of  an  exactly  similar  color.  One 
stone  of  each  pair  was  exposed  for  a month 
to  the  action  of  radium,  the  other  retained 
for  comparison.  and  the  result  of  thi*  second 
experiment  was  the  same  a*  before.  The 
light  reddish  corundum,  valued  in  commerce 
at  about  fifty  cent*  per  carat,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a ruby  valued  at  flOO  to  $150 
I ter  carat.  The  dark  red  corundum  became 
a deep  brilliant  violet,  the  violet  amethyst 
bad  liecome  a sapphire,  and  the  bluish  corun- 
dum a topaz. 

The  possible  effect  of  this  discovery  upon 
the  trade  in  jewelry  ami  precious  stone*  can 
l«e  readily  inferred-  Radium  is  as  yet  one 
of  the  riircst  and  most  precious  substances 
known  to  science,  but  the  duration  of  it* 
power  is  practically  unlimited,  and  since 
one  milligram  (0.0154  grain)  of  radium  is 
sufficient  to  convert  several  corundum 
crystals  into  precious  stones  within  the 
space  of  a month,  and  since  this  process 
may  be  repeated  indefinitely  with  the  same 
speck  of  radium,  it  is  naturally,  though  per- 
haps prematurely,  assumed  that  this  latest 
discovery  may  have  an  Important  industrial 
value  and  lead  to  serious  modifications  in 
the  commercial  price*  of  certain  precious 
stone*.  Professor  Bofdaa,  however,  regards 
hi*  discovery  a*  a mere  laboratory  experi- 
ment. and  disclaims  any  intention  to  secure 
for  it  a commercial  value. 


The  Decadence  of  American 
Shipping 

lx  a report  on  the  shipping  of  Hull.  Eng- 
land. Consul  Walter  C.  Hamm  directs  at- 
tention to  the  disappearance  of  American 
shipping  at  that  |*>r1  a*  follow*: 

Among  the  25.000  or  more  ships  that  have 
entered  the  Humber  River  ports  during  the 
past  seven  years  there  ha*  been  only  one 
*hit>  of  American  register.  This  was  the 
bark  Hnmnrard  Rrwnd,  from  San  Francisco, 
loaded  with  barley,  which  reached  Hull  in 
March.  P.iOfl. 

In  the  years  from  1805  to  1!HK».  both  in- 
clusive. at  least  one  American  ship  a year 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Hull;  but  in  the  seven 
and  a half  years  from  April,  1000,  to  Oeto- 
hcr.  1007.  only  the  one  ship  of  American 
register  ha*  entered  the  Humber  River—  No 
more  striking  evidence  than  this  profitably 
ran  lie  given  of  the  decadence  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  Hrgulas  lines  of 
steamships  run  from  Hull  to  NVw  York  and 
Koaton.  Another  line,  to  (lalveston,  touches 
at  firimshy,  the  second  port  on  the  Humber 
River.  Chance  steamship*  also  run  fre- 
quently to  Philadelphia.  Norfolk.  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  and  Oalveaton.  Not  one  of 
them,  however.  Hies  the  American  llag.  The 
trade  must  he  profitable  or  it  would  not  be 
kept  up.  It  is  to  1m-  regretted  that  Ameri- 
can* lone  no  share  in  it. 


Domestic  Graft 

Crawford.  •*  How’s  that  toy  liank  getting 
along  you  gave  your  youngster?" 

Ckab.hiiaw.  " Fine.  I never  find  myself 
out  of  ear  fare  now.** 

Witling  and  Able 

Mistkf.ss.  “Arc  you  ever  impudent?" 

Won. n ut;  Waitress.  " Oi’m  willing  to 
learn,  ma'am.” 


He  Could  Run  Some 

A colleoe  boy,  shabbily  dressed,  applied  to 
the  foreman  of  a sheep  camp  one  fall  day 
for  some  employment.  The  foreman  looked 
him  over  somewhat  critically  and  inquired 
what  be  could  do. 

**  Oh,  I don’t  know  mm-h  about  ranch 
work,  but  I used  to  la?  on  the  track  at  col- 
lege and  1 can  run  some."  replied  the  youth. 

“ Well,  go  over  on  that  hillside  and  run 
those  sheep  into  the  corral,  and  then  we'll 
see  what  we  ran  do  for  you,”  said  the 
foreman. 

The  boy  was  gone  a long  time,  but  finally 
returned  and  reported  to  the  foreman. 

“Did  you  get  them  all  in?"  asked  the 
boss  as  he  looked  at  the  young  fellow,  who 
seemed  somewhat  out  of  breath. 

“The  sheep  were  no  trouble,  but  the  lamb* 
were  so  nimble  they  took  most  of  the  time, 
but  I finally  succeeded  in  getting  them  in, 
too,"  raid  the  boy,  proudly. 

“ ljutilw.  lamb*!”  repeated  the  foreman; 
"why.  there  aren’t  any  Iambs;  you  must  be 
crazy.” 

” Just  come  down  to  the  corral  and  see 
for  yourself."  said  the  youth. 

The  foreman  put  on  his  hat  and  went  to 
the  corral  and  found  two  jack-rabbits.  He 
looked  at  the  boy. 

“ I told  you  I could  run  some."  returned 
the  latter. 


A Literal  Youth 

“ Why.  Johnny."  said  Mrs.  Muggins. 
* what  are  you  doing  here?  Is  Willie's 
party  over?" 

"Nome."  blubbered  Johnny.  “But  the 
minute  ! got  inside  the  house  Willie’s  father 
told  me  to  make  myself  at  home,  and  I 


Possible 

" The  trouble  with  our  respected  Presi- 
dent,” said  the  Commentator,  " i*  that  he 
jump*  to  conclusions." 

**  No,"  said  the  Philosopher.  “ You  are 
wrong  also  it  that.  He  jump*  to  premise*, 
lie  doesn’t  see  the  conclusions.” 


IT  MAKES  THE  BABY  STRONG 
Good  ml!k  coiUim  in  the  rw*t  easily  digested  form  all  the 
element*  ni»c»«*nry  in  the  baUdznir  cj  Umc.  fle»h  an.!  nnssclr, 
Boenrs'k  Eaoi  s Baasn  rnaiiwun  Milk  hasraiwi!  ihme  yen- 
eratioen  of  iinnii  and  healthy  labia.  Hu  no  etjuaJ  ta  a tiaby 
food.  »*.  


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

My  grandmother 
used  Pears’  Soap ; 
perhaps  yours  did, 
too.  We  owe  them 
gratitude  for  that. 

Use  Pears’  for 
the  children;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
| habit. 

Established  in  1789. 


eO  Dy  VjC 


Music  and  the  Opera 


IN  VARIOUS  KEYS 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


it.  WALTER  DAMROSrH,  In  hi*  interesting  lecture- 
recital  the  other  day  on  Debu**v’*  “ ivlb'-a*  et 
Mclisundr,"  ohaervod—  I repeat  the  sulwtancc  of 
hit  thought — that  (irrniiny,  *o  far  a»  it*  creative 
iiiiisitul  art  i*  concerne  1.  ha*  given  t»*  nothing  fun- 
damentally new  Mitre  Wagner.  Richard  Struu**, 
hr  I.  It.  had  patterned  after  Li«rt  In  his  symphonic 
p«**m*  und  after  Wagner  in 
hi*  lyric  drama*.  It  is  to  the  revolutionary 
and  wholly  novel  music  of  stich  Frenchmen  a* 

Debussy  and  d’Indy.  and  such  kindred  tern 
prraiucnU  as  Loeiller.  that  we  must  look  for 
authentically  new  development*,  for  a quality 
of  musie  genuinely  *clf*prung.  Without 
committing  one’s  self  at  the  moment  upon  so 
delieate  and  perilous  a question,  it  may 
nevertbelea*  lx*  *aid  tlu»t  .Mr.  Damroech* 
diet um  occurs  to  the  mind  in  rather  a I*' 
guiliug  way  when  one  reflects  upon  w>  highly 
typical  a product  of  conteni|iorary  Teutonic 
music  n*  the  symphonic  poem  by  Ernst  Borhe 
which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played 
upon  it*  second  New  York  visit  the  other  day. 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Boehe  calls  his  work 
simply  ” Taormina  : Tone  poem  for  graud  or- 
chestra.'' There  i*  no  other  superscription, 
no  motto,  programme,  or  other  guide  to  the 
cutnuoser**  intention*.  There  ii  on  the  score 
u picture  of  Taormina,  the  historic  Sicilian 
town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island,  on 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Yet  it  ha*  been  truly  said 
that.  *o  far  as  any  suggestion  of  local  chnrac 
teristics  is  concerned,  the  tone-poem  " might 
a*  well  have  been  called  Dortmund  or 
Schenectady."  As  a piece  of  tonal  delineation, 
therefore,  it  is  not  effective;  it  remains  to  lx* 
considered  a*  sheer  music. 

Roche — who  i*  one  of  the  very  young  Her- 
mans (he  was  born  at  Munich  in  1S80)  — 
wrote  “ Taormina  " in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  there  I*  no  question  at  all  that  lie  ac 
eomplishcd  in  no  doing  a rather  extraordinary- 
feat.  It  i*  a large  score,  and  an  elaborate 
one.  and  it  i*  sumptuously  orchestrated — 
that,  indeed.  is  it*  chief  vfrtuc.  But  it  is 
notorious  that,  in  our  day,  a mastery  of 
scoring  is  not  only  expected,  but  is  praised 
a little  too  complacently  hv  eontcin|*>n»ry 
observer*.  Mr.  Ibxdic  exhibit*  an  indisputable 
command  of  the  art.  aud  he  deserve*  emphatic 
praise  for  it:  hut  aside  from  this,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  uiidendaiid  how  “ Taormina  " cun 

liavc  commended  itself  to  I»r.  Muck.  One  grows  weary  of  finding 
the  same  delinquencies  in  an  immense  proportion  of  the  creative 
music  of  our  day — the  inescapable  faults  of  emptiness,  of  povrrty  of 
idea,  allied  with  tin*  extreme  of 
elaboration  in  the  manner  of 
presentation.  Mr.  Ib«ehr  is  a 
striking  exemplar  of  these 
characteristics.  He  is  most  de- 
liberate and  determined  in  ad- 
dress— you  would  think  that 
the  message  about  to  tie  de- 
livered was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. the  deepest  moment ; 
the  pose  and  the  manner  of  the 
utterer  of  great  things  are  ad- 
mirably simulated.  Yet  how 
futile  and  dull,  how  jHilhetic- 
ally  meagre,  is  the  actual  de- 
liverance! How  often  must  we 
remind  ourselves  that  it  i*  as 
impossible  to  achieve  salient  or 
distinguishix!  or  noble  music 
without  salient,  distinguished, 
and  noble  ideas  a*  it  i*  to 
create  fire  without  flame? 
How  often  is  it  t<>  lx-  said  that 
no  genius  for  ci.n«1  ruction,  no 
define**  or  mastery  of  form, 
no  diligence  in  contrivance,  no 
subtlety  uf  craft,  can  possibly 
avail  when  the  inner  dame  is  absent?  Surely  « trite  and. 
it  would  seem,  a superfluous  thing  to  insist  upon : vet  how  deeply 
and  commonly  i*  it  realised:  how  often  are  we  made  aware  that 
the  need  ha*  even  been  perceived?  How  often  is  coiitei»|Hirary 
music. — or  music  that  is  known  and  honored,  for  that  matter.— 


Luisa  Tetrazzini,  who  has  been 
secured  for  the  Manhattan 


Gustav  Mahler,  who  has 
just  come  to  America 


praised  or  mislikrd  in  accordance  with  this  requirement  T t'nn- 
eerning  our  particular  text,  Mr.  Boehe's  time  p *-m . it  is  ne«s***ary 
to  express  line’s  conviction  of  it*  supertluoiisiM-***.  Of  idea*  and 
by  idea*  oni  means  pregnant  melodic.  Iiarmonic.  or  iliytlunie  con- 
ception*— it  is  a*  devoid  as  it  i*  rich  and  gleaming  in  outer  in- 
vest it  lire  But  let  thi*  not  lx*  understood  to  imply  flip  smallest 
disapproval  of  the  performance  of  such  musie  by  Dr.  Muck  snd 
. the  brilliant  rirlmnii  from  Boston  flow 
shonhl  we  lx-  Mire  that  “ Taormina  ” i*  some 
what  less  than  a msaterpinv  if  «e  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  - I hi  «rn  • r Hotter  the 
disclosure  of  a hundred  >>u iim ’ i t >■  - than  flte 
ignoring,  through  lack  of  al.-nturou*  liber- 
ality, of  even  a minor  masterpiece. 

At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  Mr,  Ham- 
Birrstein.  in  the  midst  of  arduous  un-para 
lions  for  forthcoming  novelties,  yet  has  con- 
trived to  add  to  the  season’s  !i«t  of  HTrrt  ive 
iter  forma  nrs**  la-oncavallo**  - I l'aglinrci  " and 
Massenet'*  "La  Nsvarraise.”  wbirb.  in  day* 
agone.  served  a*  a vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of 
Mme.  Calvt's  artistic  influence  The  Msn 
hattan  force*  give  a very  potent,  very  vivid 
reading  of  the  |ierrnnially  ap|H-aling  “ I'agli- 
seci,"  a performance  that  i*  pmpubdvrlv  l«>ri»e 
along  on  the  current  of  Mr.  (’nin|ianiiii'a  irre- 
sistibly vital  exposition  of  the  orchestral 
ms i re.  Mr.  Hammarcn,  whom  the  Manhattan's 
audience*  have  liurmsl  to  hold  In  fervent  re- 
gard. i*  a superb  Ton  in — here  i*  one  of  tin* 
lx-st  singing  actors  whom  the  public  is  now 
privileged  to  behold.  Mr.  Ila**i  is  a passion- 
ate and  sincere  f'anio.  Mr.  fr.lt**  make*  tlie 
indiscreetly  amorous  gyliio  a wholly  cn-dihle 
Ix'ing.  ami  Miss  Zeppilli  a*  \r<Mn  i*  uncom- 
monly good  to  look  upon,  though  -In-  doc*  not 
in  this  rOle  equal  her  marvellously  skilful  de 
not  emeu  t of  Olympia  in  " la**  t’onle*  d'llotf- 
mann." 

In  Massenet's  turbulent  mihslrama.  “1a 
Navarraise,"  Madame  Gervillc  Ht'su-hc  is  play- 
ing the  devoted  heroine.  lint*?,  with  it  true 
conception  of  tl»e  essentials  of  the  rob*  and  in 
the  part  of  thr  greatly  Ix-lovi d .tno/ui/  that 
unfailingly  delightful  singer.  Mr.  Dalmorc*. 
i*.  as  always,  completely  satisfying:  and  yet 
we  used  to*  lx*  told  that  the  i ns*  of  French 
tenors  of  the  first  rank  was  extinct  l 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  there  i»  keen 
and  widespread  disappointment  over  the 
|xMtponrd  performance,  for  the  llrst  time  in 
America,  of  Gustave  I'harpentier’s  " Louise ."  one  of  tlie  most  in 
teresting  and  brilliant  of  modern  lyriisi-dramatie  wun*.  for  which 
Mr.  lliimmerstein  hud  prepared  an  elaborate  pri«|iiciion.  with  that 
remarkable  nnd  engrossing  art- 
ist. Mis*  Mary  Harden,  in  the 
title- rflle. 

Five  years  ago  Mascagni  per- 
mitted us  to  hear,  under  his 
personal  direction,  the  flr»t 
American  performance  of  hix 
Japanese  opera.  **  Iris.”  A 
good  deal  of  water  ha* 
flowed  raider  the  bridge  since 
then,  and  not  a little  musical 
history  ha*  been  made  and  duly 
recorded — among  other  thing-*, 
we  have  heard  another  J*|x» 
neae  opera.  Puccini's  " Madame 
Bnttertly,'*  written,  it  is  in 
structive  to  note,  after  “ Iris  " 
had  been  completed  and  pro- 
duced. Now.  in  this  current 
year  of  grate,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  these  two 
works  in  close  proximity,  for 
they  are  both  in  the  si -a  son'* 
repertoire  at  the  Metro|>ditan 
Ojwra  House.  A deliberate  and 
detailed  comparison  of  tlo-se 

scores  would  la*  instructive,  but  it  i*  not  m-w  '•  It  mu 

oliscrvcd.  however,  that  Hint  ingenious.  pr«iliM>*b.  and  •-!* 
work.  **  Madame  Butterfly."  would  proUiMx  n«»t  be  tinniie 
ami  glory  for  Pueeini  if  Rome  hud  not  witin — *•■!.  in  V 
1 K!»K.  the  Nr*t  performance  of  the  " Iris"  of  I'ietro  Ma%»ugni. 


Richard  Bobbc.  one  of 
the  Season's  new  Pianists 


mix- 
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The  Garage 


Them:  i*  a * table  where  I keep 
Mv  horaca  an<l  my  carriage; 

Ail  joining,  on  each  side*  a place 
My  coachman  call*  a '*  gnrriilgc." 
lie  dor*  not  like  the  gn*olinr; 

He  any*  it  Npoila  tin-  carriage*. 


Kach  Mrs 
tine  »f  them 
The  anell 
I don't  w*c 


And  will  not  while  I draw  me  wage*; 
I have  tin*  cleanest  place  in  town — 
Look  at  them  other  big  garraygM.” 


Am!  then  the  other  m inn  butt*  in — 

I He  of  the  second  plan*  ha*  charge!  — 
lie  i*  n Frenchman,  ami  lie  saya. 

“ Don't  talk  to  me  of  ifuur  garrarghe: 


Look  at  my  bill*  an'  see  re  charge* — 
Mine  i«  xe  he*t  of  all  garrarghe*.'' 


I wonder  how  '(would  lie  if  I 

Should  get  a car  and  *ell  my  carriage. 
And  whether  I olMMltd  ki'ep  it  in 

A " garravge."  "garrarghe."  or  “gar- 
ridge." 

J.  F.  COOORIIMIK. 


More  Up-to-Datc 

Dr  Style.  "They  say  that  in  Mexico  now 
the  hull- fighter*  enter  tin*  arena  in  auto 
mobile*." 

(tTTcnraTA.  "Then  I suppose  the  toreador* 
will  now  call  them*elve*  motorwnhir*.” 


The  Fallen  Idol 


D.W-TD  Tin.  A ho)  wa*  l>eirg  congratulated 
on  the  *ucre**  of  “ A Grand  Army  Man." 

" Writing  play*  i*  ri*k,v  hiisine**."  said 
Mr.  Relairo.  " l’a*t  triumph*  don’t  count. 


ju*t  a*  likely  to  lie  damneil  on  hi*  twenty 
first  piece  a*  any  tyro. 

“ There  wa*  once  a plavw  right  who  *a 
front  row  at  tin*  !ir*t  night  of  i 


in  the 
new  pier**  of  hi* 
failed  dreadfully. 

" A*  the  play 
amid  the  hi*****,  a 
forward  and  said: 
“ ' Kxcuae  me.  *i 


Thi*  piece  fa i Ini.  It 


*at.  pale 
in  behind  I 


nd  *ad. 
i leaned 


the  author  of  thi*  play.  I took  the  liberty. 

^nipping  otf  a lock  of  your  hair.  Allow  in  * 
now  to  return  it  to  yon.*" 


How  Adam  was  Punished 

tell*  (hi*  ntory: 
school  one  day  wliere 
(■art  of  the  daily 
die  children'* 
One  cla«* 
particularly  bright, 
and  I a*ked  the  tallcut  one;  ‘What  sin  did 

"‘He  ale  forbidden  fruit.' 

" * Kight.  Who  tempted  Adam?’ 

“ * Eve.' 

“‘Not  really  Eve.  hut  the  wrpcnl.  And 
hmv  wa*  Adam  punished?' 

" The  girl  hesitated  and  looked  confu*tsl. 
her  sat  a little  e 
ier  hand  and  -aid 


I 


"'Well,  tell  ua. 

Hind?' 

“ * He  hud  to  inurr 


pun- 


Travelers  Cheques  of  the  American  Express  Company  offer  the 
simplest,  safest,  most  convenient  and  economical  of  all  methods  of 
carrying  funds  abroad,  because  they  are  practically  Universal 
Currency — good  as  gold  anywhere. 

Travelers  Cheques 


ol  the 


^ American  Express 
mericaiA  Company 


are  ideal  for  foreign  shopping,  (jI  paring  hotel 
bids  or  buying  railway  tickets.  Tbiy  arc  ached 
at  face  rahic  in  all  parts  of  the  wurl  1 rt  an  nr. 
thus  saving  time  and  delay. 

Thia  ment  modern  form  of  carrying  fumb 
was  originated  in  1C91  by  the  American 
Express  Company. 


FjII  i»far maths*  m»t  te  kid  it  any  cf  I.  ■ 
Campj.ri't  AgtHle i.  or  bi  .drfrojinj  ill 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUE  DEPARTMENT 


-2  CRUISES- 


g< 

i 

ST  INDIES.  NASSAU 

ezue la.  panama  canal 

7.000  mile:.  - gM  <Li>  » ft  HO  and  upward. 

1 A MBURQ- AMERICAN  LINE 

Fork.  Ku«li>n,  SI.  I «»i*.  Lliiru*.  Naa  t r«i.rl«-.»  — i 


CLARK**  CHI  INK  OK  TUB  “ AltAHIC." 

1 0.000  Inn.,  f.nr.  UrK*'.  unu.uatly  Mraily.  Man 

To  THE  ORIENT 

a s 

40  Tours  to  Europe 

•11*4.  I..r  t,n  ..ltn-.l  r.  *'.  HARK.  1 1—-.  IIM,..  >.w  V.rK. 
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Copnriobt  llottcc 


B ..  TMUaofexchange  bought  and 

Letters 

QT  mt-iT'ial  and  Ti 

_ lf  of  Credit.  (‘ 

CrPOlt.  International 
W ICU I la  ti&ataa  of  Dvpuaal 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Ramuiis.  No.  99  Wall  Snun. 


nmtumiity  with  I lii*  law*  id  llw  t tilled  Main  W'l^iling 
(iwnutiK 

I Maned)  ItllMaT  PllM*,  l.ihranmm  t\f  Crmgms. 
III  I IHIMVAI.li  *«  MM>  Ktgiltrr  irl  I fpyngkti. 
lu  renewal  tor  14  year*  Imrn  Recemhrr  23,  IWt 


Morton  Trust  Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Executor,  Trustee,  Cuardian. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 
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“DO  N’T  S” 


FOR  THE  DRIVER 

WISDOM  AND  WARNING  FOR  THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  WHEEL 


By  HARRY  B.  HAINES 


MANY  useful  hint*  ran  In*  given  by  the  experience*!  auto- 
nmliilixt  to  tin*  titan  who  ha**  ji« -t  Isiught  a car  ami  is 
unfamiliar  with  ila  operation.  Moat  of  them*  suggestions 
an*  simple  ami  not  dilWrult  to  remember.  |iartieiilurly 
if  thry  an*  read  eurefillly  after  u study  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  murl'iim*.  ami  during  the  period  when  the  first  attempts 
are  made  to  run  the  vehicle.  If  such  hints  an*  memorised  mid 
followed  the  noviec  will  not 
only  secure  better  results  from 
his  ear,  bill  will  reduce  to  a 
ni i n iin uni  Ids  bills  for  repairs. 

The  agent  who  sells  a ear  is 
Usually  willing  to  pive  the 
customer  “full  instructions.” 
mid  will  send  an  experienced 
driver  out  with  him  for  half 
a dozen  rides  or  more.  Hut.  as 
the  ear  is  new  and  in  lirst- 
elass  eondition.  it  seldom  pivrs 
trouble,  ami  so  tin*  purchaser 
pi  ins  little  actual  experience, 
except  in  startinp  and  control- 
ling the  engine,  mid  in  pnidinp 
mol  stopping  the  vehicle.  The 
" expert  * conscientiously  tells 
him  of  a multitude  of  tliinps 
that  may  luip|N*n.  and  what  to 
do  to  avoid  trouble  or  to  remedy 
faults;  hut  the  Is-pinner  is  so 
deeply  engrossed  in  hamllinp 
the  car  ut  the  time  that  the 
things  he  is  told  regarding  pos- 
sible emergencies  that  tuay  arise 
later  on  make  little  impression 
and  are  soon  forgotten,  if  in- 
deed they 
prrhended  at 

thrown  ti|Kiti  his  own  resources 
the  novice  quickly  finds  that  lie 
has  not  I earn  is  I neatly  so  much 
us  he  supposed,  and  when  the 
engine  slops  and  refuses  to 
Start  again  In*  suddenly  discovers  that  he  is  helpless. 

It  is  always  advisahlp  for  the  purchaser  of  a new  car  to  examine 
u machine  of  the  same  make  with  the  tiody  removed,  st inlying  the 
relation  of  each  |iart  of  the  tiiei-hani.sm  to  the  other  |>mt»,  ami 
moving  the  various  ncdals  and  levers  to  note  their  effect,  and  to 
fix  them  in  his  mind,  lie  should  have  the  agent,  nr  a mechanic 
rin plowed  by  the  agent,  explain  all  of  tin*  working  |uirts,  the 
adjustments  that  will  have  to  Is*  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
locate  all  of  the  prease-euna  and  oil* holm.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
complicated  or  diflieult  aiijUstmeiiLs  In*  merely  explained  verlnlly; 


the  only  sure  way  is  for  the  novice  to  make  the  change  himself 
and  then  reset  the  |mm1  to  its  original  position,  thereby  ginning 
the  actual  experience  in  advance  of  lltc  time  when  the  knowledge 
will  Ussmie  nreewsary  and  ignorance  might  prove  annoying  and 
enihurrassinp.  Knowledge  of  the  location  of  every  lubrication 
| h >m l is  a primary  esscntiaT,  for  if  flic  cylinders  ami  Iwaring*  arc 
not  allowisl  to  run  dry  no  very  serious  injury  to  the  car  i*  likely 
to  result  during  the  novitiate 
period. 

tine  of  the  most  important 
mles  for  handling  a gasoline- 
ear  is  this:  Never  allow  tin* 
enpim*  to  run  at  higher  speed 
than  i*  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  tlie  desired  work-  " Ha- 
ring ” the  engine  tinea  it  more 
real  harm  tluin  overloading  it. 
a*  it  racks  the  tiearings  and 
joints  anil  causes  over.'wuting. 
If  this  rule  is  constantly  Isirne 
in  mind  and  followed,  much 
expense  ami  annoyance  will  Is* 
saii'il.  ami  the  life  of  the  ear 
extended.  In  order  to  know 
when  tlie  engine  is  pulling  its 
load  properly  and  not  raring, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  driver 
should  lie  |s*rfeetly  familiar 
w ith  tlie  engine  controlling  dr* 
vires,  and  also  with  the  gear- 
changing  system. 

The  engine  is  controlled  prin- 
cipally by  means  of  tin*  s|iark 
ami  throttle  levers,  which  are 
always  secured  to  the  steering- 
wheel  nr  to  the  steering-column 
just  below  It.  Tliere  may  be 
one.  two,  or  three  such  levers, 
but  commonly  there  are  two — 
one  for  tin*  “ sjiark.''  and  one 
for  the  throttle.  The  former 
varies  tin*  lime  of  ignition  with 
relation  to  the  | x-.it ion  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  and  the 
latter  reduces  or  increases  the  quantity  of  gasoline  vapor  admitted 
to  the  cylinder  up  to  a certain  limit.  An  excellent  guide  to  good 
driving  is  to  ln*ar  in  mind  that  tin*  “ sjiark  “ governs  the  speed, 
and  the  throttle  regulates  the  |xiwer.  In  addition  to  the  manual 
throttle-lever  most  American  machines  have  a small  prslul.  com- 
monly called  un  “ accelerator, M also  connected  with  tlie  throttle 
acting  on  I Ik*  carbureter.  A spring  attached  to  this  iiedal  holds 
tin*  throttle  nearly  closed,  save  when  depres  s!  by  the  foot.  When 
t Com  It  nut*!  on  pope  -ii-l 


• hi*ard  ami  corn- 
all,  so  that  when 


When  leaving  the  Car.  aet  Brake  Lever  right,  with  no  Gears  in  Mesh 


How  to  Sit — Steering  should  be  done  largely  with  the  Left  Hand 


A wrong  Position  for  the  Driver  Dangerous  and  Inefficient 
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The  Auto  Golfer 

By  Earle  Hooker  Eaton 

An  auto  devotee  win*  Itegg*. 

He'd  broken  ull  lii»  anna  anil  legs. 

And  drunk  of  worthing  to  the  dreg*. 

lie  rude  built  day  and  night ; 

Ami  in  and  out  of  hi*  machine 
He  ►melled  wo  strong  of  gasoline, 

None  dared  a match  to  light. 

The  game  of  golf  he  thought  a bore; 

Said  he.  “ Why  do  the  duffers  roar 
The  idiotic  winning  * Fore!' 

To  those  wIh»  go  ahead? 

I'll  try  the  game  this  very  morn, 

And  with  a proper  nntn-Uorn 
I'll  ‘ honk  ' to  them  inutcad.” 

His  driving  from  tlie  foreinoat  tee, 

Quite  wonderful,  inder-d.  to  see. 

Kvoktsl  remark*  uf  "'  Uully  gee!” 

Twaa  straight  as  well  a»  far; 

For  toward  the  hole,  with  stops  for  stroke*. 
Including  limtln,  jabs,  and  pokes. 

He  drove  kU  motor-car. 

Though  hunkered  near  the  putting-green. 
In*  drove  ahead  with  his  machine. 

•And  landed  in  a deep  ravine. 

Then  golfers  came  to  coaeh. 

'•  Twa»  not  the  place  to  drive."  they  aaid: 
"The  wonder  Is  you  are  not  dead; 

You  foozled  your  approach  I” 

Then  Itcggs.  with  gwrgnylelike  grimace. 

His  collar-hone  slipped  liark  in  plan*. 

And  deftly  rearranged  his  face. 

Said  he.  " I like  thi*  game: 

.And  though  it's  new  to  my  machine — " 
lie  gla  mss  I around  the  deep  ravine— 

•*  We  holed  out  just  the  umc!" 


Perhaps 

l»r.  Sm.lt.  " I hear  Isikeside  is  so  forget- 
ful be  always  forgets  to  put  gasoline  in  his 
auto." 

Crsm'NTA.  ■*  I hear  he  bought  a motor- 
t*oat  for  his  private  lake.” 

I»e  Style  > rthmrttl-mitutedlf/).  "Yes.  And 
I Mipp*me  half  the  time  now  hell  forget  to 
put  water  in  the  lake." 


When  La  Follette  Played 
“laKo” 

senator  nonrirr  Marion  La  Follette.  of 
Wisconsin,  is  said  to  have  hnd  histrionic 
aspirations  in  his  rarly  days,  and  it  is  re- 
lated tluit  when  the  actor  McCullough 
visited  Madison,  Wisconsin,  tlie  future  Sen- 
ator prevailed  upin  him  to  listen  to  a few 
recitation*  The  great  actor,  who  desired  to 
temper  hi«  disapproval  with  diplomacy, 
licard  him  in  silence  until  the  end.  when  hr 
asked  Mr.  I-*  Follette  to  play  lot/o  to  his 
i it  hr  I In.  Scene  after  scene  was  rehearsed, 
until  it  came  to  McCullough’s  turn  to  ex- 
rtiiin : 

"Avaunt!  begone!  thou  hast  set  me  on  the 
rack. 

Farewell.  Othello's  occupation's  gone." 

Here  he  wired  the  diminutive  future 
Senator  by  the  throat,  and  shook  him 
violently  until  his  teeth  chattered. 

• No,  Mr.  lot  Follette,"  continued  McCul- 
lough. as  be  released  him.  '*  You're  too 
•mall  t»  lie  an  actor.  In  this  scene,  had  we 
I sen  art  in#  together,  the  gallery  would  have 
exclaimed,  * Oh,  let  up.  Take  a man  of  your 
„wn  size.’  On  the  stage  one  must  meet 
powerful  combatants.  You  wouhl  but  excite 
pity.  Xu.  Mr.  Ia»  Follette.  the  stage  ia  not 
tor  yon.” 


Making  the  Poet  Wittier 

/too >*/>•>  "John  fl.  Whittier,  the  Quaker 
pnet.  would  have  Iwcn  wittier  if  he  had  hern 
in  Englishman.” 

IV,.KNIv  ••  llow  do  you  make  that  out? 

PwtNMON.  " Iteeausc  he  would  have 
dropped  hia  * b.’ 


STOLEN  TREASURE 

By  Howard  Pyle 

These  are  stories  of  buccaneers  and  pirates,  of 
danger  and  ‘Lmng.  but  there  are  also  brave  and 
loyal  law-abiding  men.  and  the  matching  of  the 
bravery  and  readiness  uf  one  against  the  bravery 
and  readiness  of  the  other  holds  the  reader  spell- 
bound.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Price.  |i.J| 
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Two  Week*'  Re»t  and  Recreation 

Visit  the  bnuli(u)  Islands  of 

Nassau.  Cuba.  Porto  Rico 
and  Bermuda. 

On  the  superb  S.  S.  ••  Kronprluanalu  t'ecl lie."  3 
cruise-  from  New  York  in  J« injury. February  unit  March. 
Frr  Fmtin  -nrf/M tltfUn  »/& 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE 

*••  Ik».  IlMlM.  rhll,4.lrWW,  I'Wnp.  s*.  le*U.  Sm  >-*“*— 


has  been  attained  by  the  makers  of 
Racine  Boats. 

RACINE  BOATS 
arc  built  right,  run  right,  priced  right. 
Their  real  value  is  not  discovered 
until  they  have  been  compared  with 
scores  of  other  craft  on  the  American 
market.  A comparison  makes  Racine 
worth  convincing. 

Met*  lulu  tiirf  brands  since  si  138  W.nitli  SL. 
New  VnTlu  1*«  Milk  SI..  Iln.l.,1,:  88  Delaware 
A*e  , ( •in-lrn.  IN'i  J«iT,  i..ni  ,\*e„  IMn-itl  l#IO 
MIH.»*un  Ave..Oilrs«ni  Ittl  |.t  Ave^  S.  senllle. 
and  examine  a ItACINL  DO  A l.  or  write  tu  the 

RACINE  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

Boa  H,  Muiksion,  Michigan 


CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 

SMARK 
/ TWAIN 

\N  earnest,  painstaking,  and  impartial 
study  «*f  Christian  Science  in  all  the 
details  of  its  growth  ami  church  organiui- 
tion.  This  book  is  tho  result  id  ycar».of 
careful  investigation  of  Mrs  Eddy's  cull 
mid  writings.,  and  it  must  U-  ranked  as 
the  most  serious  and  extended  criticism 
of  the  subject  that  has  yet  In-vti  made  It 
is  not  without  humor,  which  makes  it. 
while  instructive,  also  deeply  entertaining. 
"We  know  id  nn  treat!-*  •«!  tile  b— lik-sile 
* < rhomstiub  s*  itii.  unit  ■ lurk-  ilMurtrd  by 
prejudice  .V  Y burning  Sum 
I II  list  rat  ed  Crsan  8»n  i Uniform  -IIS  Bank  tier* 
Edition  af  Mark  Taaln't  Warkt.i  Price.  $1.78 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 
Publishers  - - - NEW  YORK 
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A sudden  Stop  can  be  made  by  simultaneously  applying  the  Brakes  and  throwing  in  the  low-speed  Gear 


/('out  in  m il  fruM  /«;;<•  .WJ 

1 he  driver's  foot  is  removed  it  will  allow  just  enough  gas  to 
enter  the  engine  to  keep  it  “ turning  over " ut  very  low  -peed 
without  stopping.  Thus,  when  the  car  is  standing  still,  with  the 
clutch  disconnected,  the  engine  will  continue  to  run  indefinitely 
without  racing;  provided,  it  should  tie  made  clear,  that  the  throttle 
lever  on  the  *teering-po«t  •**  *hut  off.  The  hand-lever  and  the 
pedal  act  independently  on  the  throttle,  which  can  !*•  opened  by 
eitiicr;  hut  tire  peihil  o|*-ns  the  throttle  wider  than  the  lever,  arid, 
ns  its  name  implies,  is  commonly  used  to  increase  the  jsiwcr  und 
apeed  above  normal,  as  for  a flight  along  a good  stretch  of  straight 
road  or  for  rushing  a hill. 

Fair  results  can  l*e  obtained,  in  ordinary  driving,  by  setting  tin* 
throttle-lever  on  the  steering-column  at  some  intermediate  posi- 
tion. und  then  advancing  the  spark  as  long  aa  the  ear  continues 
to  increase  its  apeed,  stopping  when  the  motor  ts-gins  to  slow- 
down and  labor.  The  sound  of  the  exhaust  i»  to  the  trained 
ear  an  indication  of  the  correct  timing  of  the  ignition.  laiud  and 
prolonged  exhaust  indicates  a “late"  spark,  while  a very  light 
wound,  together  with  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  engine  to  slow 
down  and  to  “ pound."  is  a sign  of  tisi  early  ignition.  In  the 
control  of  the  spark  liea  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  lies! 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
driver.  A large  uro|mrtion  of 
all  engine  troubles  is  due  to 
indifferent  handling  of  the 
spark-lever.  Only  by  constant 
practice  can  the  driver  learn 
just  what  his  engine  will  do 
at  various  relative  positions 
of  the  sjsvrk  and  throttle 
levers;  and  in  time  lie  ac- 
quires the  habit  of  moving 
the»e  almost  wulMsmscioiisly. 
changing  their  positions  ns  the 
rood  conditions  alter,  follow- 
ing no  guide  save  the  action 
of  the  motor. 

It  is  imperative  that  the 
respective  functions  of  the 
clutch,  brake,  and  acrelerator 
pedals,  and  of  the  change 
sisssl  and  brake  levers,  he 
thoroughly  fixed  in  mind,  to- 
gether with  the  location  of 
each,  before  attempting  to 
drive  on  the  highway.  A good 
precaution  is  to  have  the 
clutch  and  brake  jx-du I s cov- 
ered with  leather,  rubber,  or 
adhesive  tape,  so  that  there 
will  he  no  danger  of  the  feet 
slipping  off  of  them.  The  be- 
ginner should  assume  an 
easy,  eornforialde  Jamil  hm — 
avoiding  a low’,  crouch  in 
cramrs-d  |Mk*t  ure —und  should 
practise  to  do  most  of  the 
steering  with  his  left  hand, 
using  the  right  to  assi-l  in 
making  dillh-ult  turns,  and  to 


steady  the  ear  when  running 
at  high  Speed  or  over  laid 
roads,  and  at  other  lime*  to 
sound  t lie  horn,  shift  the 
gears,  and  «et  the  emerge nn 
hraki’s.  In  driving,  lie-  heel 
of  either  fool  will  le  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  floor  of  llw  ear 
with  the  ImiII  of  the  fool  rest 
ing  lightly  on  eitlker  I-***1 
from  which  |Hmitiikn  tin-  f»-*-i 
will  not  l»  moved  so  hkng  a- 
the  ear  is  in  motion:  if  the 
fret  Were  taken  from  the  |ws! 
als.  and  it  should  become  are 
canary  to  stop  suddenly,  the 
novire  might  lircome  mnfuw! 
and  he  unable  to  And  t lie 
proper  prdala  with  his  fret 
Very  little  practice  is  neesie-l 
to  gain  siitlleient  knowledge  of 
the  pedals. 

It  is  in  like  proper  handling 
of  the  change -*|ircd  lever  that 
the  lairinner  will  have  hi* 
greatest  difficulty.  Once  this 
is  overcome,  he  will  feel  rs.n 
lident  of  the  mastery  of  Ins 
car.  When  the  car  is  standing 
still  the  change  - »|»ssl  lever 
should  la*  set  in  ” neutral  " 
position,  with  no  gear*  in 
iuis*Ii  ; ami  it  is  im|"ir1ant  t 
remember  never  to  move  the 
lever  from  this  positiain  with 
out  first  disengaging  the 
clutrlk,  for  such  a luistak* 
niighi  mean  I be  tearing  out 
of  gears  or  an  even  m»r>- 
Mrious  accident:  with  the  engine  running,  and  the  rlutch  en- 
gaged. a movement  of  the  lever  from  neutral  might  cause  tin*  car 
lo  shoot  ahead  suddenly  or  to  revrrse  unexpectedly.  ttu  cars 
having  the  “ selective " type  of  gear-change,  in  which  tike  shift- 
lever  moves  in  a "gate'  or  ll-sha|>cd  quadrant,  it  is  almost 
equally  ini|sirtant  to  remember,  after  using  the  reverse,  alwavs 
to  close  the  safety-catch  that  prevents  the  lever  from  accidentally 
slipping  into  the  reverse  slot  when  the  driver  is  trying  to  shift 
to  one  of  the  forward  speed-gear*.  It  is  evident  that  should  like 
reverse  Is-  engaged  by  accident,  when  trving  to  change  from  high 
sjsssl  lo  intermediate  with  the  car  travelling  thirty  mile*  an  hour, 
the  strain  would  la*  tremendous,  and  the  transmission  gearing 
would  proliuhly  lie  torn  Isslily  out  of  the  car. 

With  practice  the  Is-yinner  will  learn  to  start  his  car  easily  and 
without  a sudden  jump:  many  driver*  of  cars  fitted  with  powerful 
motors  start  front  it  standstill  on  high-s|ievd  gear-,  but  this  i*  a 
laid  example  to  emulate,  at  least  until  one  has  Is-cotne  very  pro- 
ficient. When  the  clutch  has  been  disengaged,  und  the  engine 
speeded  up,  the  eliaage-s|a*ed  lever  should  l»-  moved  with  a quick, 
steady  thrust  into  first  speed  position  and  locked  there  with  tlu- 
autiHiiat ic  latch;  then  the  clutch  should  Is-  engaged  slowly  and 
steadily,  so  that  the  car  will  start  snusithly  and  gradually. 


Before  turning  around  on  slowing  up.  Signal  the  Driver  of  a following  Vehicle  of  your  Intention 
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Turned  Aside 

Opposite  the  I'ninn  Depot,  on  Canal 
Street,  in  Chita go.  there  i*  a line  of  cheap 
saloons  devoted  exclusively  to  the  patron- 
age of  more  or  less  umieaii ruble  citizen*. 

The  other  day.  two  Swedish  laborer*, 
looking  for  work,  came  to  L’hieugo  and 
lunileil — stranded — at  the  Union  Depot. 

As  they  started  out  the  main  entrance, 
one  of  them  looked  ucroaa  the  street;  a 
huge  red  sign  cm ur lit  hia  eye; 

WANTED: 

1000  HEX  TO  IXUIAU  aCIIUONERH. 

Grabbing  his  friend  by  the  arm.  he  dragge-d 
liim  aero**  the  street  toward  the  enterpris- 
ing saloon  which  Imre  the  sign. 

“ I tank  we  limbi  ph-ntn  work  to  do  right 
hair.  Olrv,"  he  grinm-d.  pushing  hia  friend 
toward  tile  door. 

" One  moment,  8ven#ky."  Maid  the  other, 
who  had  lived  longer  in  America  ami  spoke 
almost  perfect  Kngli»h.  "that  ia  only  a 
*ign  to  attract  persons  to  the  bar.  The 
schooner*  ment lotted  are  lieer-glasaefl.  not 
ship*,  Let  u»  stay  out  and  save  our  energies 
for  real  ships.” 

And  bo  tlic  oldest ’joke  in  the  world  failed. 


Vindicated 

” So  Mrs.  Ounson  has  only  been  married 

onerY" 

” Ye* : but  she  made  another  man  of  her 
husband.” 


Pic  and  Etiquette 

Caitaix  Roald  AurKuaeN,  Norway's 
famous  explorer,  tell*  this  story  about  a 
national  guard  encampment  Inst  summer: 

'*  A new  volunteer,  who  had  not  ouitr 
learned  his  business,  was  on  sentry  duty, 
one  night,  when  a friend  brought  a pic  from 
the  canteen. 

” A*  he  sat  on  the  crass  eating  pie,  the 
major  sauntered  up  in  undress  uniform. 
The  sentry,  not  recognizing  him.  did  not 
salute,  ami  the  major  stopped  and  said: 

" ‘ What's  that  you  have  there?’ 

'•  ‘ Pie.'  said  the  sentry,  good-naturedly. 
'Apple  pie.  Have  a bite?’ 

“ The  major  frowned. 

"'Do  you  know  who  I am?’  lie  asked. 

“ * No.'  said  the  sentry,  * unless  you're  the 
major's  groom.' 

**  The  major  shook  his  head. 

" * tines*  again,’  he  growled. 

The  barber  from  the  village  ?' 

••  • No ' 

“‘Maybe’  — here  the  sentry  laughed— 
' may  Ik*  you’re  the  major  hiniwlf?’ 

"'That’s  right.  I am  the  major,’  wa-* 
the  stem  reply. 

“The  sentry  scrambled  to  hi»  feet, 
“’timid  gracious !'  he  exclaimed.  'Hold 
the  pie,  will  you.  while  1 present  arms!’” 


Dangerous 

■'  Wiikme  do  they  live,  in  South  Brooklyn 
«r  Flat  hush?’’ 

**  I've  never  dured  ask  them.” 


Especially  Little  Brothers 

Nr»:r.i.A.  “ Uhildren  should  be  seen  ami  not 
hearth" 

Bella.  " I Is'lieve  they  should  be  com- 
lulled  to  give  wanting,  like  autos.” 


That  Kind 

I want  nunc  cigars  for  my  huslaind  for 
Christmas." 

"What  kind,  inuiluin?” 

" Well,  I don’t  know,  exactly;  bill  lie  i*  a 
middle  aged  rnan  anti  nlwavs  dresses  in 
black.” 


Your 

Family 


will  enjoy  the  observation  parlor 
on  this  train  de  luxe  — also  the 
seclusion  of  the  compartment 
Pullmans  and  the  homelike 
meals  on  the  Fred  Harvey 
dining  car. 

Every  day,  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City  to  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco,  with 
special  Pullman  for  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 

One  management  all  the  way, 
and  exclusively  for  first-class 
travel — arc  advantages  offered 
by  no  other  Southern  California 
line.  Block  signals,  for  safety. 
Dustlcss  (racks,  too. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  Lim- 
ited booklet,  with  full  details. 

AddfMB 

W.  j.  mart,  r***.  T ratio  Manager 
A.T.  x a.  F.  tty  -S) .:»iu 
Ills  Z,  Railway  KxiEantr’ 

UlicagO. 


IN  WILDEST  AFRICA 


u4  Am  aS  saalt  (hair  dgar  aitti  la  HKitaraU 


KEAD  THE  WEAVERS 


By  G G.  Schillings 

The  author  of  IV’i’j/i  Flashlight  anti  Rifle 
has  again  punotralcd  the  African  wilderness 
and  secured  marvellous  photographs  new 
discoveries,  and  an  engrossing  narrative. 
Never  before  has  author's  |wn  an<l  camera  lwen 
turned  to  such  good  account.  The  300  photo- 
graphs are  an  amazing  record  of  the  wild 
Africa  that  l«eforc  long  must  vanish. 

Wmitntltd.  Nnyat  fiiti,  tiJOO  tut, 

HARPER  k BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 


PERSONALLY  nppvi  T Q C 
CONDUCTED  1 UU  IV4^ 

I 'uriug  January,  February  ami  March 


1 9 days.  SI  31 
37  daya.  S320 
56  day  a.  S4  10 

62  days.  S963 

63  d*y»,  SHOO 


MADEIRA 

SPAIN 

ITALY 

ALGERIA 

RIVIERA 

EGYPT 

and  the  NILE 


Halt*  tudmJt  nil  tttuntti  nhmir-A  >il/>  ,»*./  .1  »L'rr 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE 

IW.1— . IktaiR*.  I -»l  US.  I,  H..  M.  Luus 


Shipowners  and  Exporters 

use 

“ Sditppiuij  JJlluHtratrft” 

Because  it  is  ihc  leading  weekly  presenting  the 
information  they  need.  It  is  a good  medium 
for  the  advertising  id  articles  fur  export,  because 
it  has  a large  circulation  abroad  among  people 
who  wish  io  learn  of  American  manufactures  as 
well  as  of  transportation  facilities.  Send  for 
sample  copy  and  advertising  prices. 

SHIPPING  ILLUSTRATED 

116  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE.  NEW  YORK 
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WHEN  IT  FREEZES  OVER. 


The  American  Civic  Association 

gave  life,  force  and  direction  to  the  popular  demand  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls.  It  is  now  fully  recognized  as  the  guardian  of  the  people’s  interest  in  the  great 
cataract,  maintaining  a constant  watch  on  the  power  situation. 

It  originated  and  is  the  moving  force  in  the  nation-wide  effort  to  restrict  the  ex- 
tension of  ugliness  by  having  billboards  legally  taxed,  as  is  other  productive  property. 

It  has  advanced  the  children’s  garden  movement,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a Congressional  appropriation  for  school  gardens  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  has  secured  the  enactment  of  a model  street-tree  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
teaching  the  intelligent  care  of  trees  the  country  over. 

It  is  giving  guidance  and  effective  direction  to  the  widespread  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing movement  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

It  helps  in  progressive  city-making,  and  is  continually  arousing  and  fostering 
sentiment  for  civic  beauty,  for  clean  streets  and  home  surroundings,  for  convenient 
and  serviceable  parks,  for  playgrounds — in  short,  for  every  form  of  civic  betterment. 


Growing  Demand  for  Help 

If  Niagara  U in  hr  permanently  prracrvrj.  Overt 
must  be  an  international  agreement.  Legislative 
catnpawns  must  be  marie  in  every  state  to  secure 
laws  restricting  and  taxing  billbvianU.  Public 
aenlinvent  must  uc  further  aroused  in  favor  of  forest 
reservation*.  Prom  every  section  of  the  country 
there  come  calls  for  concrete  assistance. 


More  Members  are  Needed 


The  American  Civic  Association  U a voluntary 
organisation  of  Dentins  working  to  mace  Anven.  a 
the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world  Tin-  fine 
work  it  lias  d-eie  was  accomplished  solely  with  the 
dues  and  ^contributions  of  mem  tier*  and  tju. 


The  careful  co-ordination  and  economical  execution  of  its  working  plans  enable  the 
American  Civic  Association  to  render  invaluable  service  at  small  cost,  for  it  is  free 
from  cumbersome  machinery  of  organisation  and  in  position  to  do  things — to  do 
them  speedily,  quickly  and  thoroughly.  This  is  a direct  appeal  for  YOU  to  become  a 
member.  Use  the  coupon  below  or  a copy  of  it  in  remitting. 

AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

I Hoback  McFarland.  Prr»»dmt 
Cuxtux  Ruurxs  Wctooaurr,  Vice -Pres,  and  Acting  Sec 

Recent  and  Forthcoming  Literature 


The  American  Civic  Av.K  iati.rn  has  mule  many  im 


i*  the  authoritative  literature  I civic 


AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION.  Philadelphia,  Ps. 

1 enclose  $ , And  •wish  to  be  enrolled  as 

a member  of  the  AmericAn  Civic 

AssociAtion. 

NAME 


Life  Membership,  $90  or  more 
Sustaining  “ $10  ■ year 

Club  " $9  a year 

Councillors'  **  $9  a year 

Aanoal  “ $3  a year 


ADDRESS 


Billboard*  and  Their  Regulation*. 

Sym|Heiu 


tly  Warren  H.  Manning 
Moaquims  and  Howto  Abate  Tfirm. 

By  I'  L Olmsted  and  H l'  Week*. 
Play  and  Playgrounds. 

By  Joaeptl  I -re- 
public Comfort  Station- 

Hr  Frederick  I.  F.nd. 
Railroad  Imp'ovemrnt*. 

lty  Mrs  A F.  McCrea. 
Recreailoti  Centers. 

By  Graham  Kmueyn  Taylor. 
Removal  of  Overheid  tt'.rrs, 

Br  Frederick  I Kurd. 
School  Garden BrW  A 
Tree*  la  Cities 

Br  ) Horace  McFarland 
The  Smoke  Nuisance.  A Syenpmuna. 
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***  THE  FINE  QUALITY  AND  PURITY  OP  * 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

AND  rrs  RICH  MELLOW  TONE 
MAKE  IT  THE  PPFFERRED 
WHISKEY  OP  THOSE  WHO 


KNOW  THE  BEST 
LIKE  THE  BEST 
BUY  THE  BEST 


S g 1 | ( 

DECISIVE  BATTLES 
OF  THE  LAW 

By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill 

This  is  a book  portraying  those  pre.it 
legal  contests  of  national  importance  9 *hic?t 
have  proved  to  Ik*  of  the  deepest  s*  — 
icance  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Hill  writes  throughout  with  fairness, 
liancv.  and  good  judgment,  with 
eminent  impartiality  which  becomes 
as  a lawyer  and  a writer  u|H>n  law,  ant 
the  same  time  with  the  vivid  narrat 
skill  that  is  his  as  a novelist. 

Crown  A vo.  Cloth.  Lncot  FdfM. 

(lilt  Top.  - - $2.25  net 

HARPER  A BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS.  N.* 

Discoveries  in  Every-Day 
Europe 

By  DON  C.  SEITZ 

The  author,  with  shrewdness  and  observant 
humor,  h.is  done  th.it  unp -Mbit*  thing,  writ 
ten  a new  kiml  of  lni«>k  .1  «.ut  Europe.  Tim 
tspurefun.oricm.il  hum  r Amen,  an  wit  It 
is  a book  of  rlvlicious  chuckles,  not  a gui.l. 
Ixiok.  And  the  pictures  arc  as  funny  as  the 
writing — nearly— ami  xli.ii  i-  saying  a lot.  li 
skips  .ill  over  I'uroj.  , letting  in  everywhere 
the  sunshine  of  a laugh. 

Illuit rated  with  Pen -and -Ink  Sketches  Price.  $1.35  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS.  N.Y. 


Southwestern  Limited — 


Best  Train  for  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis 


-NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 
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WALLED  IN 


By 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 


THIS  book  is  written  with  strange  ten- 
derness and  depth.  An  automobile 
accident  results  in  injury  to  a young  pro- 
fessor in  a college  town,  and  his  pretty  wife, 
incapable  of  devotion,  sacrifices  her  husband 
and  her  home  for  gay  indiscretion  among 
the  students.  Gradually  her  selfishness  de- 
stroys the  man’s  love  and  makes  room  in 
his  heart  for  another  woman.  The  picture 
of  domestic  unhappiness  is  drawn  with  no 
sign  of  gloom  or  despair.  Life  swings  back 
into  joy  and  usefulness  through  a sudden  disaster  at  the  end,  that  leaves 
We  free.  The  author  proves  that  a man  and  a woman  may  steadfastly 
ove  each  other  and  still  be  faithful  to  the  tics  that  separate  them.  A 
story  of  strong  emotions  that  lie  deep  in  every-day  life. 

“ A three-cornered  love-story,  unique  in  its  original  handling.” 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“ Flashes  of  passion  that  have  the  hot  sun  of  Spain  in  them." — Cleveland  Leader. 

“ Positively  marvellous  if  we  had  not  long  ago  learned  to  expect  these  fine  things 
from  the  author  of  The  Gates  Ajar.  — Augusta  Herald. 

Illustrated.  Price,  S1.50 

HARPER  (SL  BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PROOF  OF 
SUPERIORITY 

There  are  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
packing  houses  in  the  United  States  putting 
out  meat  under  the  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government* 

Some  of  these  packers  have  national  reputations  and  their 
brands  are  well  known.  Others  do  a local  business  only. 

The  trade  of  Swift  & Company  is  inter- 
national) and  in  competition  with  the  other 
packers. 

The  fact  that  Swift  & Company’s  products  have  both  a larger 
and  wider  sale  is  the  best  proof  of  their  superiority.  We  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  consumer,  and  we  prepare,  cure,  smoke, 
pack,  and  ship  Swift's  food  products  so  that  they  reach  the  dealer 
in  perfect  condition. 

There  are  no  secret  processes  in  preparing 
Beef)  Mutton)  Pork,  Veal)  and  Provisions* 

But  there  is  a know-how  about  everything,  and  Swift  knows 
how.  Swift's  products  are  popular,  because  they  deserve  to  be. 
They  please  the  housewife,  the  cook,  and  all  the  family. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon, 

Swift's  Silver  Leaf  Lard,  Swift's  Premium  Milk -fed 
Chickens — and  prove  their  goodness  on  your  own  table. 

Swift  Sc  Company*  U.S.A. 
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EIGHT  VILLAGES 
TO  BE  SUNK  IN  A 
DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 
FOR  NEW  YORK 


WITH  SEVEN  DRAWINQS 
AND  A MAP 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

JANUARY  II  1908  PRICE  10  CENTS 


Libertys  Ray 
Lights  theWay 

TO  i 

FLORIDA! 


SEABOARD 


THE  SHORTEST 
LINE 


with  the  most 
attractive 


CITIES  and 
STOPOVER 
POINTS 


en  route. 


CUBA 

NASSAU 


and 

Winter  Resorts 


THE  CAROLINAS  AND  GEORGIA 


Harper  s Weekly 

for 

Next  Week 

Moving  the  Nerve  Centre  of 
New  York’s  Police  System 

The  Historic  Romance  of 

“300  Mulberry  Street” 

The  completion  of  the  great  new  Police  Head- 
quarters Building  has  brought  up  a serious 
question. 

What  shall  it  be  called  ? 

It  will  not  be  at  44  No.  300/'  nor  even  on 
Mulberry  Street. 

However,  Frank  Marshall  White  tells  the 
story  of  44 300  Mulberry  Street"  in  a most  in- 
teresting fashion  — and  history  has  been  made 
there  since  1863. 

National  history,  too. 

A number  of  striking  photographs  — both  the 
old  and  new  headquarters  — accompany  the 
article. 


STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme-Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  “Harper’s  Weekly” 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standingly  to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important 
example  of  programme-music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire, putting  the  na<lcr  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehendingly,  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem. by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

The  l*c*t  thine  for  every  roncm-goer  to  i|n  it.  to  ert  u copy  of  Mr. 
Gilman’s  book  and  prepare  himself  beforehand." — A\  » . i:  tvwing  Post. 

“From  Berlioz  and  I.wxt  and  Raff  and  Wagner,  down  to  the  latest 
works  at  Straus*).  d’lndy.  Debussy,  Sibelius.  Kmukv-KonakoS,  Elgar, 
Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  occur  t->  concert- 
goers,  Mr  Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  1ms  any  claim  to  the  attention 
of  music-lovers.  ...  It  is  a useful  and  interesting  book." 

— 7*f  A'w  Music  Ktvitxo. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library." 

— Chicago  Post. 
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COMMENT 

Labor  and  the  Railroads 

Tiik  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  has  some  sensible  opin- 
ions, mul  expresses  them,  on  the  subject  of  the  Southern 
war  on  rnilruad*.  For  instance,  the  Federation  remark* 
in  the  course  of  a recently  issued  address  that  the  u subject 
is  of  tremendous  importance  ” both  to  the  general  public  and 
the  railroads  (fancy  considering  the  railroads!),  and  should 
not  be  made  the  “subject  of  heated  political  campaigns  where- 
in the  people,  led  by  office-seeker*,  an-  apt  to  hare  their  pas- 
sions mul  prejudices  unduly  inflamed,"  The  uddrv**  goe*  oti 
to  declare  that  “ lawmaking  l*odie*  an*  liable  to  be  led  into 
top  drastic  and  ill-considered  legislation  under  the  impas- 
sioned harangues  of  overzealous  reformers  it  seriously  re- 
flect* upon  the  intelligence  of  the  ugitating  radicals,  saying 
that  they  know  very  little  alsuit  the  subject  concerning'  which 
they  are  so  glib  of  speech.  The  Federation  is  sanely  con- 
servative in  this  address.  Tt  is  eonvineod  that  there  have 
lircn  evils— and  who  is  not  so  convinced? — it  wants  evil- 
doers properly  ilealt  with  ami  evil-doing  stopped,  hilt  it  does 
not  want  the  punishment  to  go  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rripplc 
tbc  services  which  railroad*,  and  railroads  only,  can  render 
the  public.  Information  is  increasing  to  the  effect  that  the 
lieople  of  States  which  have  lieen  most  extravagantly  and 
unwisely  lwstilo  to  the  railroad*  am  waking  up,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  look  at  the  situation  calmly  and  with  mi  frightened 
eye*.  The  trade  of  the  stump  orators  is  tks*n •using,  but  so, 
unfortunately,  is  that  of  the  mails.  The  {•ersccutiou  has  gouc 
so  far  that  the  cost  to  the  «-nuntry  is  already  too  great. 

Why  Bryan  is  Impossible 

The  Charleston  .Win*  and  Courier  publishes  nn  editorial 
with  this  heading.  The  inquiry  which  it  make*  is  interesting 
anti  its  observation*  are  true.  Tt  assert*  that  South  Carolina 
will  vote  for  Buv\x,  or  for  any  other  Democratic  candidate, 
ami  what  it  asserts  for  South  Carolina  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted of  the  whole  South.  This  is  a misfortune— a mis- 
fortune for  tlie  South,  for  the  North,  for  the  whole  country, 
but  the  South  is  not  primarily  to  blame  for  the  evil  condi- 
tion. Tills,  however,  is  too  long  a story.  If  the  South  were 
not  solid,  it  might  have  more  effective  influence  in  a Demo- 
eratie  convention.  As  it  is.  we  are  not  inclined  wholly  to 
agree  that  it  must  take  what  the  Eastern  and  Western  Demo- 
crats seo  fit  to  give  it.  It  can  probably  divide  some  State 
delegations,  and.  doing  so,  may  be  of  great  assistance  to 
rational  Democrats  of  the  East  and  the  Went  win*  have  no 
higher  regard  for  BkYAN  than  the  South  ha*.  Leaving  the 
South,  the  .Yews  nnel  Courier  is  justified  in  saying  that  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Democrats  will  not  vote  for  the  fails 


and  follies  which  compose  Bryan’*  nnti-lKenmeratie  platform. 
Bryan  is  now.  indeed,  more  imp. polar  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  than  he  wn*  in  Jh'.hJ  or  in  ISRNh  The  Bar  ax 
forces  did  ilefeat  the  Dennierat*  ill  Massachusetts,  but  in 
doing  so  th«*y  enormously  weakened  their  own  cause  and  their 
own  eamlidat4‘  throughout  this  part  of  the  country.  What 
success  the  Democrats  had  in  New  Jersey  last  fall  was  gain*-! 
on  a platform  which  was  anti- Buy  n\  What  renewed  siren  grii 
Bryan  may  have  in  the  West  i*  from  the  amxwion  to  him 
of  purely  Kho*kyki.t  ynte*  ill  State*  that,  nevertliek***.  are 
and  will  remain  hopoli*>*dy  Kepuhlican.  The  mil  reason  for 
Bryan’s  weakness  can  1**  read  in  Hfary  Wattkrs* .vs 
deelaratiou  of  Democratic  principle*  a*  set  forth  in  lie 
Louisville  C ourirr* Journal.  as  follows;  “Home  rule,  sound 
money,  ami  all  men's  right*:  the  interest*  of  the  few  Mil- 
ordinuNsl  to  thr  interests  of  tin-  miuiv,  but  the  interest*  «*f 
the  few  rPMpected;  the  complete  separation  of  Church  Mini 
state,  and  a tariff  for  revenue  only;  no  elerieulisin.  no  ela— . 
distinction,  no  ca»tc  discrimination*.  ami  no  sumptuary  laws." 
“This.*’  continues  the  (,i'»r/',e^«rtr«#f.  “ i*  Democracy  pun- 
ami  simple."  And.  indeed.  although  then-  may  Is*  som- 
redundancy,  it  d>***  include  all  sound  lletnnrnitie  principle*. 
If  any  one  is  nppisrd  to  it.  he  i*  not  a rational  or  “pure  and 
simple”  DeuusTHt.  Mr.  Buy  an ‘s  platform  is  directly  op|**xsl 
to  Mr.  Wattkuson’*  Drmucrncy.  Among  what  the  I'hila- 
delphin  Pm*  cull*  the  “ Hiivas  spi-oiuliiu*  " an*  “ govennm  i.t 
ownership  of  railroads,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  ami  the 
government  guarantee  of  laink  deposit*."  No  one  can  |x>— 
aibly  be  elected  President  who  npuiiss  these  causes,  and  u» 
Democrat  can  he  elect**!  President  who  d«*s  not  substantially 
accept  the  Wattwwon  platform. 

The  Trouble  in  the  Navy 

It  i*  a great  pity  that  there  is  war  in  the  navy,  hut  what- 
ever may  la?  the  cause  of  it.  the  whole  country  is  quite  a wan* 
that.  Admiral  Bimmvnmon  is  u l**tt#*r  sailor  and  officer  and  a 
higher  authority  on  naval  subject*  than  the  Preanlent.  <*r 
Secretary  Mktcai.K.  or  Doctor  Kinky.  hII  three  of  whom  are 
laymen.  They  may  he  intelligent  in  their  own  ways  of  life; 
they  may  even  happen  to  he  right  on  this  question,  hut  thr 
chances  are  against  this  in  a controversy  with  so  able,  so  well* 
i list  meted,  and  so  devoted  an  expert  as  Brownsox,  The 
Wkhki.y  ha*  no  «h»irr*  to  join  in  the  controversy,  but  it  I*- 
lievos  in  the  value  of  experts,  and  it  presumes,  as  it  ••tight, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lie*  with  lay  opponents  who  qu«  ... 
tion  nn  expert's  judgim-ut  <m  a professional  subject.  Tln*n* 
is  here  illustrated  in  u tnautier  ami  with  a vividness  that 
ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  country  a significant 
ami  perhnj**  necessary  feature  of  our  two  military  sorvu***. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
military  power  tin*  real  command  of  the  army  ami  navy  i* 
in  the  hands  of  civilians.  It  may  Is*  that  this  general  com- 
mand has  degenerated  into  ill-advi***!  interference  by  the 
civilian  uutliorities  with  detail*  tlial  should  In*  purely  pro- 
fessional. There  might  well  l«*  a revision  of  this  democratic 
trait,  especially  *o  far  a*  tlu*  navy  is  concerned. 

One  Detail  of  DiMgrerment 

As  we  imderstaiid  iIm*  qm«-tioti  which  brought  tip  the  im 
twdiute  issue  on  which  \diniral  |!it*i«t\**uN  resign  id.  it  w.i* 
whether  a eomiuis*i«ne»l  oflh«er  of  the  navy  should  lie  put  in 
charge  of  a hospital  ship  under  the  command  of  a surgeon. 
A hospital  ship  is  a floating  h>>-pitiil.  It  is  proper  that  a 
surgeon  should  enminand  u hospital,  hut  a surgeon  i*  pr**. 
snmptively  incompetent  to  cominnud  a ship.  A surg*s»u  in 
charge  of  a floating  hospital  i*  in  the  sisition  of  a yaclit- 
owner  alsnird  his  vneht.  lie  tnn*t  have  a sailing-master  win* 
shall  navigate  his  vessel  and  take  him  where  he  wants  to  g ». 
Then  why  not  give  relief  ships  civilian  sailing  masters  win* 
shrill  navigate  under  the  general  onler*  of  the  surgeon  in 
charge?  Collier*  and  supply "diip*  are  not  commanded  l>y 
commissioned  offiiers  of  the  navy.  Is  then*  tiny  sound  mtMin 
why  relief  ships  mn-t  lime  them?  But  the  matter  of  tic 
command  of  the  tlrfirf  is  only  one  detail  of  tla*  war  between 
staff  ami  line  in  the  navy. 

Secretary  Taft’*  Hasty  Friends 

It  i*  not  to  deny  Mr.  Tnit’s  fitness  to  !«■  Repuldiran  emi* 
didate  for  President  that  wr  point  In  r*erlaiti  *1*  bets  in  tin* 
methods  of  his  campaign.  The  truth  i*  that  we  were  l*»rii 
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before  President  Arthur  caused  the  Republicans  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  nominate  Judge  Founts  for  Governor.  No 
one  can  way  at  this  time  who  would  or  who  would  not  be  a 
good  Republican  candidate.  The  answer  to  the  problem  de- 
pends upon  the  policy  of  the  party.  What  is  that  to  be? 
If  the  party  is  to  renew  the  war  on  industry,  on  enterprise, 
on  corporations  which  serve  the  public,  without  much  regard 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  serve  or  of  those  who  are  served. 
Senator  La  Follkttb  would  he  the  proper  candidate.  If  its 
policy  is  to  be  the  revolutionizing  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  government  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  States,  then,  we  opine.  Secretary  Taft  might  be  the 
better  man ; he  knows  a good  deal  of  law,  and  then-fore  could 
twist  it — if,  indeed,  he  really  thinks  that  way.  If  the  Re- 
publican party  nominate  Secretary  Taft,  however,  with 
these  expectations,  it  must  deny  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  unanimous  court  in  Kansas  t\  Colo- 
rado. by  Justice  Brewer  in  his  noteworthy  addresses,  and 
by  Justice  Harlan  in  his  recent  speech  bpfore  the  Ken- 
tuckians, both  these  justices  being  old  Republicans.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  loo  much  administration- 
«l  work,  no  matter  what  the  issue  may  be.  With — besides 
other  loads — AaaiRtant-Secretary-of-the-Xary  Newberry  and 
liis  Michiganders,  and  Attorney-General  Row  purrs  calling 
to  his  Marylanders,  Mr.  Tart  has  a serious  handicap. 

Taft  In  the  Philippines 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard  lias  written  some  remarkably  able 
and  illuminating,  maybe  disillusionizing,  letters  from  the 
Philippines  to  the  New  York  TtW».  One  of  his  letters  of 
a few  week*  ago  has  not  attracted  as  much  attention  as  it 
ought.  In  it  Mr.  Millard  said  that,  in  his  Shanghai  speech 
Secretary  Taft’s  tone  was  bolder — much  bolder— than  that 
which  he  assumed  at  Tokio.  He  went  so  far  aa  to  threaten 
the  East  with  the  sounding  anger  of  America  if  Asia’s  cus- 
toms laws  were  not  more  liberal  and  civilized  than  the  laws 
of  the  United  States — in  a word,  if  the  open  door  was  not 
respected.  He  did  not  put  it  so  briefly  and  {M-rhnps  brusquely 
us  our  statement  may  appear  to  some  people  to  be,  but  wo 
have  given  the  substance  of  the  speech  from  our  own  point 
of  view.  In  view  of  Mr.  Taft’s  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  it  would  he  well  for  the  country  to  know  whether 
with  shot  and  shell  we  are  to  batter  open  the  Asiatic  door, 
while  we  keep  our  own  shut  with  the  DiXOLRT  law,  which  Mr. 
Taft  does  not  desire  to  have  revised — at  least  not  yet.  Now  Mr. 

Millard  gives  us  another  view  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In 
a notable  letter  from  Manila  he  describes  the  speech  of  a 
renl  statesman,  or  one  who  would  he  a more  practical  states- 
man if  lu*  did  not  disregard  his  limitations.  In  what  must 
l<-  acknowledged  to  he  a lnrgp,  even  a grand  way.  Mr.  Taft 
set  aside  the  Americans  of  the  islands,  and  declared  that  it 
is  the  first  object  of  this  government  to  govern  the  islands 
with  n view,  first,  to  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos.  This 
may  lie  Mr.  Taft’s  view;  it  would  naturally  be  the  view  of 
tin*  generous  American  people;  hut  it  is  not  the  view  of  Mr. 
Taft’s  party,  and  it  is  not  compatible  with  Mr.  Taft’s  own 
tariff  policy.  The  first  step  towards  such  treatment  of  the 
natives  ns  Mr.  Taft  rashly  promises  is  the  passage  of  tho 
Philippine  tariff  bill,  and  of  the  repeal,  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  island*,  of  our  navigation  laws,  which  are  of  a Malay- 
sian barbarity.  No  one  know*  better  than  Mr.  Taft  of  the 
impossibility  to  secure  this  needed  legislation  from  Congress. 
How  can  Mr.  Taft  carry  out  his  statesmanlike  policy?  I* 
it  not  an  academic  dream? 

The  Banks  and  the  Reserve 

It.  seems  to  Ik-  well  established  that,  the  interior  hanks,  hs 
they  are  called,  laid  much  to  do  in  creating  the  currency 
fit  mine  which  has  so  greatly  distressed  business  men  through 
the  «-oiuitry.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  specify  the  offender*, 
Hut  it  may  be  justifiable  to  commend,  in  {Missing,  the  unselfish- 
ness of  the  bunk*  of  St.  l.nuis,  ivhich.  like  those  of  New  York, 
permitted  the  depletion  of  their  reserves  in  aid  of  the  un- 
tort  unote  situation.  The  action  of  the  hank*  accentuate*  the 
point  made  by  Comptroller  Ridoelv  against  the  system.  The 
reserves  of  all  the  national  banks  ought  to  constitute,  all  to- 
gether, a national  reserve  which  should  in  time  of  stress  be 
at  the  service  of  the  country.  But  the  hanks  have  no  com- 
mon head,  and  therefore  thpre  is  no  cohesion  and  only  vol- 
untary cooperation.  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  the  banka 


cannot  la*  trusted  to  administer  their  currency  accumulations 
for  the  general  welfare.  Mr.  A.  B.  STICK  NET  has  likened 
tho  scattered  reserves  held  b.v  bunk*  that  arc  independent  of 
one  another  to  scattered  military  organizations  under  inde- 
pendent commanders.  There  may  be  many  of  them  in  the 
aggregate,  but  siuee  they  cannot  be  called  to  the  standard 
by  a supreme  authority,  they  are  of  comparatively  small 
advantage  to  the  country.  Mr.  Ridoelv  recommends  u central 
bank.  The  proposition  that  there  should  Ik-  such  a bank  will 
he  assented  to  by  many  banker*,  and  it  will  also  be  ngm-d  that 
it  should  in  some  way  administer  the  issue  of  a credit  cur- 
rency that  would  be  an  addition  to  our  bond-secured  currency, 
so  long  us  we  must  have  that  kind  of  currency.  Mr.  Ridoelv 
doe*  not  believe  in  bestowing  upon  anybody — politician  or 
board  of  directors — the  power  to  declare  when  and  how  much 
additional  currency  is  needed.  That  part  of  the  system  should 
work  automatically.  The  difficulty  in  working  out  his  plan 
will  bn  apparent  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  provide  for 
government  control  and  at  the  some  time  to  keep  the  bunk 
out  of  politics. 

Good  Sense  about  Immigration 

There  has  been  some  revival  of  talk  about  restricting  im- 
migration since  Mr.  Saihjent’*  report  showed  that  more  than 
1.200.000  aliens  came  to  thi*  country  during  last  year.  This 
talk  is  aside  from  that  about  Oriental  immigration,  which  is 
on  a basis  of  it*  own.  So  for  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned, 
their  government  have  decided  to  do  their  own  prevention, 
a step,  probably,  to  refusing  to  lie  discriminated  against  in 
a treaty.  So  fur  as  European  immigration  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  bo  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  the  question  being  what  is  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it.  This  question  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  nor,  indeed,  is  the  solution  likely  to  be 
attempted.  None  of  the  cures  that  Congress  has  applied 
thus  fur  have  seemed  to  work,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
euspicion  that  the  attack  has  been  improperly  directed — or 
directed  against  a wrong  part  of  the  line.  The  laws  have 
endeavored  to  set  up  a property  standard,  and  it  is  known 
that  this  effort  has  worked  much  injustice  and  ho*  done  little 
good.  Labor  vote*  have  been  courted  by  provisions  of  law 
against  contract  labor.  Senator  Looue  has  spoken  many  times 
in  behalf  of  an  educational  test,  although  it  i*  well  known 
that  many  useful  wealth-producers  and  gisxl  citizens  have 
been  unable  to  read  on  coming  here,  while  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  our  imported  anarchists  have  possessed  some 
learning.  We  have  not  only  tig-  problem  of  numbers,  but  the 
problem  of  distribution.  The  last  is  complicated.  Many 
immigrants  are  needed  in  the  South  or  elsewhere,  but  the 
problem  of  getting  them  there  has  not  hern  solved,  and  not 
much  worked  upon.  Of  two  things  we  are  sure,  however, 
and  for  them,  for  they  are  grievous  evils,  tliere  are  remedies 
that  may  he  easily  applied.  Some  of  these  immigrants  nro 
bad  citizen*  and  even  criminals,  like  the  members  of  the 
"Black  Hand”;  more  of  them  are  demoralizing  voters,  espe- 
cially in  cities.  The  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
among  whose  members  are  President  Eliot,  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Andrew  Carnkcik,  have 
suggested  two  remedies.  One  is  that  any  immigrant  who  shall 
become  a criminal  within  a certain  time  after  hi*  landing 
shall  be  sent  hark  to  the  country  whence  he  came;  the  second 
is  that,  an  alien  shiill  not  become  a citizen  until  he  has  been 
here  ten  years.  These  suggestions  do  aim  directly  at  im- 
mediate evils  and  have  no  politics  in  them.  They  are  sensible 
enough  to  be  considered.  • 

The  Goldfield  Predicament 

The  President  hail  much  the  better  of  the  correspondence 
with  Governor  Ki-\kks  of  Nevada  which  got  into  print  on 
December  2J>.  Having  sent  troops  to  Goldfield  at  Governor 
Scare  s’*  solicitation,  the  President  gave  notice  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  he-  must  convene  the  Legislature  and  put  upon  it 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  peace  in  Nevada,  and  that 
unless  he  did  *o  the  Foil  oral  troops  would  Ik-  withdrawn. 
After  much  delay  and  further  poking  up.  Governor  Si-ark* 
at  length  replied  by  telegraph  on  December  2<i  that  Nevada 
had  had  a lamentable  experience  with  strikes;  that  the  troop* 
were  much  needed  at  Goldfield;  that  it  would  take  not  less 
than  three  week*  to  convene  the  Legislature,  and  that  he  had 
excellent  reasons  (which  he  specified)  to  doubt  whether  the 
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Lgialaluri',  when  it  did  naacmblc.  would  ask  for  troop*  or 
take  effectual  RR‘ui>iir(is  to  keep  the  jieai1#.  To  which  the 
President  replied  by  telegraph  on  December  28  thnt  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stale*  imposed  upon  the  l-egidatnre 
of  a Stntc,  if  it  can  be  convened,  the  doty  of  calling  uj*m 
the  Federal  government  to  protect  the  State  ugaiust  domestic 
violence;  that  Federal  trooi*  kept  in  Nevada  without  the 
resilient  of  the  legislature  would  be  kept  then*  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  Therefore  he  gave  the  Governor  five 
day*  to  issue  n call  to  the  Ijcgislaturc.  and  said  that  if  the 
call  was  ao  issued  ho  would  leave  the  t roope  at  Goldfield  for 
three  weeks,  which  would  give  the  Nevada  legislature  time 
to  assemble  and  make  known  it*  wishes.  This  put*  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belong*;  on  the  Governor,  find,  to  cun- 
vene  the  IjnUatyn,  and.  if  1m-  don  so,  on  the  Legislature, 
to  nay  whether  it.  want*  the  Federal  troops  or  not.  If  the 
Jj-gislaturc  will  not  take  measure*  to  keep  order  and  protect 
property,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see;  hut  it  i*  eminently 
desirnhic  that  it  should  Is?  disclosed  to  what  degree  repre- 
sentative government,  is  a failure  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 
The  State  is  an  absurd  State,  anyway.  Its  population  is 
jilw. ut  1)0,000.  and  includes  probably  very  much  the  largest 
projHniion  of  turbulent  persona  that  can  be  found  u»  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Hut  being,  unhappily,  a Slate,  it  must 
Is-  governed  ns  a State,  and  not  as  a Territory.  What  may 
happen  if  it  proves  unable  to  take  care  of  itself  is  suggested 
by  the  President's  remark  in  his  despatch:  44  Circumstance* 
may  change,  and  if  they  do  I will  take  whatever  action  the 
needs  of  the  situation  require,  so  far  as  my  constitutional 
powers  adroit.” 

A Brownsville  Plaintiff 

44  Wealthy  residents  of  New  England,  some  nf  them  promi- 
nent in  the  Republican  party,"  an*  said  to  Is*  l*>hind  the  suit 
brought  la*t  month  against  the  United  States  government 
by  a firm  of  New  York  lawyers  in  the  Federal  court  in  New 
York,  to  recover  $122  2fl  claimed  as  pay  due  to  Ommr  W. 
Ruin,  one  of  the  negro  soldier*  discharged  44  without  honor  ” 
at  Brownsville.  The  purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  give  this  dis- 
charged soldier  the  flay  in  court  which  hitherto  he  has  never 
had.  and  decide  whether  thp  President  had  any  legal  right 
to  discharge  him.  It  has  l«*n  a much-mooted  question 
whether  those  Brownsville  soldier*  had  fair  play,  or  even  legal 
treatment  or  not.  To  us  it  has  seemed  that,  perhaps,  some  of 
them  didn’t.  We  shall  be  glad,  and  we  suppose  a great  many 
other  dispassionate  observers  will  hr  glad,  to  have  the  matter 
thrashed  out  before  a competent  and  impartial  legal  tribunal. 

Scholarship*  *nd  Physical  Trainirg 

That  was  an  interesting  proposition  that  was  put  forth 
on  December  27  in  an  address  by  Dr.  Dt’OLBY  A.  Sargent, 
of  Ilorvard,  before  the  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Di- 
rectors at  Columbia  University.  In  the  last  twenty-five  yearn, 
he  said,  there  had  been  physical  improvement  in  all  classes 
of  college  men  except  those  holding  scholarship!*.  Dr.  Sab 
gkxt  ha*  long  been  the  director  of  physical  training  at  Har- 
vard. ami  has  had  oversight  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
student*  there,  as  well  as  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  other  college*.  He  declared,  and  hacked  his 
declaration  with  due  statistics,  that  the  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  scholar*  in  our  colleges  is  startling  and  worthy 
of  grave  consideration.  Fifty  years  ago  the  average  student 
was  so  flabby  and  physically  feeble  a creature  thnt  hi*  *a-I 
condition  led  to  the  stimulated  development  of  college  ath- 
letic*. From  that  development  Dr.  Sargent  found  all  classes 
of  student*  to  have  benefited  except  the  scholarship  n»pn. 
But  they,  the  oue*  above  all  others  most  in  need  of  physical 
training,  ho  finds  to  have  mack*  little  or  no  improvement  in 
physique  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  trouble  he 
find*  to  I*?  in  competition,  which  he  call*  44  the  arch-enemy 
of  all  true  culture,  mental  as  well  as  physical."  Studcut* 
Cut  Harvard  at  least!  who  hold  scholarship*  must  compete, 
first  to  get  them,  and  afterward*  to  keep  them.  Being  Baked 
why  they  neglect  exercise,  they  nlino*t  invariably  answer 
that  they  haven’t  time.  Dr.  Sargent  consider*  that  the 
real  trouble  i*  their  fear  that  if  they  let  up  for  a moment 
on  the  everlasting  grind,  the  nearest  rival  in  the  scholarship 
competition  will  get  ahead  of  them.  To  mept  this  state  of 
things  Dr.  Sargent  proposes  that  a*  most  colleges  now  re- 
quire it*  notorious  athletes  to  attain  a certain  grade  in  studies 


U b>rc  they  can  represent  their  college  in  athletic  contests, 
mi  the  scholarship  men  should  be  required  to  attain  a certain 
*tuudnrd  in  physical  achievement  as  a condition  of  getting 
into  the  coin|>clitiou  for  scholarships. 

A Likely  Suggestion 

What  the  practical  difficulties  may  la*  of  putting  this  sug- 
gestion to  u*e  WO  do  not  know,  hut  it  looks  pretty  sensible. 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  commonly  answers  pretty  well 
for  the  guilder.  Harvard  alone  distributes  about  $100,000  a 
year  in  M-holur»hip*.  The  true  purpose  of  thia  money  is  to 
educate  nun  who  will  lie  useful;  men  worth  educating.  It 
ought  not  to  go  to  bestow  education  on  men  who  will  Is-  U** 
feeble  to  make  use  of  it  after  they  get  it.  No  doubt  it  goc- 
in  tlie  main  to  tlM*  right  men  now.  but  surely  it  should  be 
so  directed  a*  to  make  them  healthier  and  more  effective 
men  as  well  a*  scholars,  instead  of  tending,  as  Dr.  Sargent 
thinks  it  doc*  now,  to  penalise  manhood  for  the  sake  of 
scholarship. 

Relative  Scholarship 

Harvard  finds,  as  nearly  all  the  other  colleges  do.  that  high 
scholarship  among  her  undergraduate*  doe*  not  bring  it* 
winner*  the  popular  distinction  that  eminence  in  some  other 
fields  d«*-*-  It  is  trying  to  cultivate  more  fervor  of  apprecia- 
tion among  it*  masse*  of  the  achicA'cments  of  it*  student 
scholar*.  Accordingly,  it  ha*  made  an  occasion  of  it*  annual 
award  of  scholarship*  and  prire*.  and  has  a public  meeting 
about  it.  and  some  one  to  address  it.  Mr.  Owen  Wistkr 
whs  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  this  war  (on  December 
18)  addressed  the  Harvard  scholars  at  this  annual  meeting. 
To  stimulate  them  to  continued  exertion  he  told  them  that 
there  was  not  in  ‘he  teaching  force  of  any  American  college 
a single  scholar  whom  the  world  of  scholarship  recognised 
as  the  highest  authority  in  his  branch  of  learning.  44  No 
American  university,"  he  said.  44  possesses  one  single  teacher 
of  undisputed  preeminence.”  Our  balance  of  trade  in  food 
products  for  tin*  year  (1907)  he  found  to  Is-  444  millions. 
Our  balance  of  trade  in  scholarship.  44  minus  100  per  cent.” 
In  discussing  thi*  European  monopoly  of  preeminent  scholar- 
ship ho  named  many  names.  The  American  teachers  who 
were  most  nearly  preeminent  lie  found  to  be  Bloom field  of 
John*  Hopkins  in  Sanscrit,  Richards  of  Harvard  in  chem- 
istry, and  Miciiaelsox  of  Chicago  in  physic*.  Five  master*  in 
their  chosen  field*  he  found  in  Henry  0.  Lea,  Henry  Howard 
Fi  rxess.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  and  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  but  hr  did  not  count  them  in  the  world * 
group  of  44  teacher*  of  undisputed  preeminence.”  Remark- 
able men.  admirable  in  their  various  line*,  and  with  inter- 
national reputation*  he  found  in  considerable  number  in  the 
American  universities,  and  he  named  them  and  praised  their 
labors,  hut  he  urged  the  yonng  scholars  whom  he  addressed 
not  to  let  Europe  continue  to  win  all  thp  first  place-*  in  the 
world -competition  In  learning.  We  presume  that  aotne  of 
Mr.  WimTKR’h  assertion*  will  be  disputed  when  they  come  to 
the  attention  of  persons  competent  to  dispute  them,  but  there 
are  comparatively  few  of  ua  who  are  informed  about  the 
relative  eminence  of  the  erudite.  The  more  dispute,  the 
better.  To  ha\-e  talked  (and  stirred  dispute,  perhaps)  about 
the  world’s  greatest  teachers  a*  though  they  were  worth  talk- 
ing ami  disputing  about,  and  as  though  their  relative  posi- 
tion* were  matters  of  consequence,  was  a good  work,  and 
useful  for  the  purpose  it  was  aimed  at.  We  haw  seen  many 
columns  of  newspaper*  devoted  within  two  month*  to  ileter- 
mining  the  relatiA-e  place*  in  order  of  achievement  of  Amer- 
ican student  football-players,  and  have  read  some  of  them, 
but  nothing  liefore  for  a long  time  about  the  comparative 
distinction  of  scholars. 

Ornithological  Phenomena 

American  eagle*  an-  homing  bird*  in  these  days;  also 
double-eagle*.  From  all  over  the  world  they  have  been  on 
the  wing,  heading  for  month*  past  for  their  home  ports.  A 
flock  of  eighty  thousand  of  them  came  into  New  York  on 
December  28  from  Bueno*  Ayres.  44  as  bright  and  new  as 
though  they  had  never  been  in  circulation.”  Nice  birds; 
and  nice  of  them  to  show  this  old-home  spirit.  From  Europe 
they  have  come  by  the  million,  but  it  is  unusual  for  *o  large 
a flock  to  make  the  long  journey  from  South  America. 
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Personal  and  Pertinent 

FitzGerald  thought  little  of  his  " thnar  KUavyaam  ” as  a poetic 
MfcMM,  an<l  the  publishers  and  booksellers,  and  the  book  buyers 
too.  did  not  for  a lung  time  give  him  much  reason  to  change  his 
opinion.  He  might  think  better  of  it  in  one  way  if  he  were  alive 
today,  and  even  no  he  might  be  di*ap|K»inted.  He  might  regret 
that  so  many  persons,  among  them  Americans,  loved  deeply, 
sometime*  in  a maudlin  way,  the  philosophy  of  the  Anglicized 
I'ersian  poet,  person*  who  cannot  understand,  or  at  least  enjoy, 
William  James’s  Pragmatism.  We  all  know,  at  least,  that  Frrz- 
Gerald's  poem  Is  now  a ’*  seller."  So  widely  known  is  the  poet 
at  present  that  the  other  day,  when  a niece  by  marriage  of  Joiix 
Fm-tiEIALD,  Flow  Aim's  brother,  was  buried  at  Boulge,  in  Suffolk, 
there  were  “ reporter*  present  " to  mention  the  fact  that  across 
this  new-made  grave  fell  the  shadow  of  the  rose-tree  planted  over 
the  neighlwring  grave  of  Edward  FitzGerald.  It  was  planted 
by  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  in  lMldt,  and  it  lieurs  this  inscription: 

“ Tliis  rose-tree,  raised  at  Kew  Cardens  from  seed  brought  by 
William  Simphox,  artist  and  traveller,  from  the  grave  of  Omar 
Khayyam  at  Nishapur.  was  planted  by  a few  admirers  of  Edward 
FitzGerald,  in  the  name  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club.  October  7, 
1803.” 

Not  *o  long  ago  there  occurred  at  Harvard  an  illuminating 
incident  on  the  relations  lietween  science  and  mere  education. 
They  haw  a function  at  Cambridge  of  which  the  lower  orders 
think  a good  deal:  it  is  the  ceremony  of  recognizing  with  academic- 
al display  the  honors  won  by  undergraduates,  and  it  i*  partici- 
pated in  by  professor*  ami  |«mple  of  that  sort.  It  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  mind,  and  it  is  attended  by  the  fifty  or  so  of  honor-grabbers 
and  by  about  as  many  more  students  who  have  grabbed  in 
vain.  The  other  day  a distinguished  Congressman  was  in- 
vited to  make  the  address,  and.  being  a Dartmouth  man  and 
having  heard  humorous  innuendoes  of  tin?  higher  ideals  pre- 
vailing at  Cambridge,  he  was  surprised  that  the  evidences  of 
mind  in  the  ungowneii  part  of  the  audience  were  so  inconsider- 
able. After  his  oration,  which  was,  unfortunately,  not  directed 
to  the  legs  or  the  arms  or  the  cheats  of  the  students,  he  ex- 
presses! to  » neighboring  gown  his  surprise  that  he  hadn't  a bigger 
audience:  he  thought  that  he  could  get  a better  one  down  town. 
He  even  went  so  far  a*  to  express  regret  that  his  own  son.  who 
was  an  undergraduate  of  the  university,  had  not  seen  tit  to  he 
present  to  hear  his  “ |«."  “ Why,"  said  the  gown.  " you  couldn't 
expect  him  to  devote  any  time  to  the  concerns  of  the  mind : he's 
on  the.  ’varsity  nine!” 

" Waoos  in  out  for  McCall's  seat  in  Congress!"  Such  was  the 
startling  announcement  which  appeared  the  other  day  in  a Boston 
paper,  not  the  Transcript.  John  M.  Woooh  is  the  man  meant,  and 
he  is  otherwise  known  as  " Somerville’s  Strong  Man."  He  lm* 
written  a circular  about  himself,  and  he  lias  proclaimed  his  own 
virtues  at  great  length.  He  is  the  most  recent  of  the  " strong 
men’'  who  have  mude  up  their  minds  that  S*m  has  sat  for  the 
district  long  enough,  and  that  they  will  now  take  it  away  from 
him.  Mini  of  them  have  been  more  gracious  about  it  than  “ Somer- 
ville’s Strong  Man."  ami  have  been  willing  that  Sam  should 
huve  another  term  or  two  before  they  turned  him  out,  hut  every 
such  term  or  two  thut  they  wait  Sam  has  grown  in  strength  and 
in  grace,  and  therefore  aspirant  after  aspirant  has  ceased  to 
breathe  defiance  against  him.  The  *'  strong  Man."  however,  ex- 
pect* to  do  the  jolt,  hut  it  is  tough.  The  other  day  a leading 
statesman,  who  has  not  liked  McCaIA'h  insistence  in  saying  wliat 
he  thinks,  was  talking  nlsmt  him  to  1 ’resident  Eliot  in  a way 
that  would  have  satiated  the  "Strong  Man’s"  soul.  McCall  was 
this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  and  this  was  small  and  that* 
won  smaller  uml  the  other  thing  was  smallest.  Finally,  Kliot 
wisely  observed  that  if  McCall  was  such  a little  bit  of  a thing  as 
all  that,  he  wondered  why  the  statesman  should  lake  the  trouble 
to  talk  so  mpeh  about  him,  and  should  bother  himself  so  much 
with  thinking  about  him.  The  statesman’s  wit  saved  him.  for  he 
answer**],  “ Because,  sir.  he  represents  Harvard."  Well,  that 
worked  one  way  tliat  lime,  and  it  may  work  another  way  another 
time.  "Somerville’s  Strong  Man"  will  probably  not  find  It 
working  to  his  advantage. 

The  Southern  newspapers  arc  Just  now  talking  more  about  Join* 
Albert  Johnson,  the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  than  about  any  of 
their  own  people  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President. 
Johnson  it  a good-looking  American — for  there  is  no  Swedish 
peculiarity  in  his  face — something  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  As- 
QUITO,  or  of  Chamberlain  as  he  wa*.  for  they  sav  in  England  that 
Chamberlain  acquired  an  American  look  after  be  had  invented 
the  caucus  for  Birmingham  polities.  Johnson’s  father  was  horn 
in  Sweden,  and  he  eame  to  tlii*  country  in  1H52.  He  married  a 
Swedish  girl  in  Minnesota,  whither  he  went  when  he  landed.  The 
old  man  wasn’t  of  much  use  to  his  family,  and  so  often  left  Ids 
forge — for  he  was  a blacksmith — for  the  joy  of  drink  that  he  died 
in  an  almshouse.  The  family  had  to  struggle  up  by  its  own  un- 
* Ided  strength,  and,  as  it  had  a real  mother  and  a real  woman 


at  it*  head,  the  boy  was  stimulated  by  her.  Somehow  or  other  he 
got  some  degree  of  useful  education,  but.  above  all,  lie  impressed  the 
people  of  the  State  with  his  calmness  and  sound  judgment.  They 
sent  him  to  the  Legislature  several  time*,  and  the  Democrats  run 
him  for  Governor  in  1!HJ4.  He  had  a great  victory.  While  IUiomk- 
va.T  carried  the  State  by  more  than  100.000  majority.  Johnson 
had  more  than  7000  plurality.  He  had  changed  44.000  votes. 
Then  running  a second  time  on  a platform  with  one  plank — “one 
good  term  deserves  another  " — he  carried  the  State  ty  72,000.  This 
made  Marae  Henry  Wattkwon  nit  up  and  take  notire,  lie  is  a 
modest  man,  a direct  speaker,  and  believes  that  government  should 
not  undertake  to  do  what  an  better  he  done  by  private  enterprise. 
The  Gridiron  Club  seemed  to  lie  astonished  by  his  appearance  in 
evening  clothes.  He  seemed  to  fit  them  so  well.  Funny  thing  to 
notice  in  this  country,  isn’t  it? 

As  all  the  world  know.*,  a Danish  sailor.  Captain  Hoai.d  Amund- 
sen, succeeded  last  year  in  taking  his  vessel,  the  <1  joa , through  the 
Northwest  Passage,  being  the  first  man  in  all  history  to  sail  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  the  arctic  *eaj;  and  reader* 
of  Harper's  Magazine  will  remember  Captain  Amundsen's  ex- 
tremely interesting  account  of  this  extraordinary  achievement. 
Since  he  arrived  at  Bering  Sea  and  then  suited  southward  past 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  so  on  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  his  little  7 3- foot  sloop  has  Jieen  lying  in  the  harbor 
at  San  Francisco.  As  this  diminutive  vessel  made  u Voyage  which 
ladled  every  other  craft  undertaking  it  for  more  than  4U0  years, 
it  had  lain  generally  expected  that  the  <i joa  would  be  taken  to 
Denmark,  and  there  lie  permanently  preserved  with  the  same  care 
shown  in  the  preservation  of  tike  well-known  Viking  ship  dis- 
covered long  ago — thus  forming  an  exhibit  of  which  the  Danish 
nation  would  Is-  forever  proud.  We  understand  now.  however, 
that  the  (ijoa  may  not  go  lack  to  Denmark  after  all:  and  it  might 
is*  worth  while  for  one  of  our  American  museums  to  ascertain 
whether  she  could  not  be  permanently  preserved  here,  inasmuch 
as  her  achievement  lay  in  coasting  along  the  m<«t  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  continent  of  North  America.  It  should  not  Is*  diilicull  to 
bring  the  (ijoa  to  New  York  or  another  Atlantic  port,  in  case  slie 
should  not  Is-  obtained  by  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  A crew  of  six  or  seven  men  could  sail  her  through  the 
strait  and  northward  in  the  Atlantic,  or  she  probably  could  Is* 
placed  on  the  deck  of  some  large  -oil ling- vessel  bound  from  Van 
Francisco  to  New  York  or  Boston.  Unless  Captain  Amvnonkx  ha* 
made  a definite  plan  for  the  disposal  of  his  craft,  the  idea  suggested 
above  might  lx*  found  to  la*  entirely  practicable. 

A new  Diary  has  licrn  published  in  England.  It  is  that  of 
WILLIAM  Allinoham,  who  died  in  1889,  and  these  reminiscences 
of  Carlyle  from  it  will  interest  everybody: 

We  learn  tliat  Caui.yi.k  looked  on  bis  t'romiretl  a.*  much  the 
most  important  book  he  had  written.  Hart  or  N‘*>irtu*,  in  the  retro- 
sped  at  least,  delighted  him  not,  though  it  brought  him  much  hero- 
worship.  As  to  Frederick  the  Great,  lie  said  lluit  it  occupied  him 
thirteen  years,  eight  of  them  having  been  spent  in  writing  the 
Ismk  and  that  lie  had  hail  mountains  of  dust  and  rubbish  to 
swallow.  ’*  My  mind  was  full  of  Frederick.  I used  to  ride  a 
great  dial  then,  and  when  I rente  in  1 usually  had  an  hour's  bright 
talk  or  ho  (ah  me!  t,  and  then  after  dinner  sat  down  to  Frederick 
— she  silent  in  another  corner  of  the  r«*>m.  Often  I think  she 
would  have  lieen  glad  to  »|*-uk  to  me — ah  dear.  . . . Well,  it 
nearly  killed  me.  It  was  the  desire  and  longing  of  my  life  to 
finish  it." 

Once  the  conversation  turned  to  Napoleon  III.  CXolyle  had 
known  him  when  lie  was  kicking  his  heels  about  Ixmilon  in  un- 
happy  exile: — " Mel  him  at  dinner — he  made  up  to  me  rather, 
understanding  me  to  I**  a writer,  who  might,  perhaps,  he  a help 
to  him  somehow.  His  talk  was  a puddle  of  revolutionary  non- 
sense. He  was  internally  a mas*  of  darkness.  I used  to  meet 
him  often  in  the  street.,  mostly  aliout  Sloane  Square.  His  face  had 
a melancholy  look  that  was  rather  affecting  at  first,  but  I soon 
recognized  that  it  was  the  sadness  of  an  opera-singer  who  cannot 
get  an  engagement.  When  I heard  of  him  afterwards  os  Emperor. 
I said  to  myself,  * Gad,  sir;  you’ve  go*  an  opera  engagement  such 
as  no  one  could  possibly  have  expected  1'  " Whistler,  Carlyle  de- 
scribed as  the  “ most  absurd  creature  on  the  fare  of  the  earth." 
He  thought  that  the  painter  wa*  more  concerned  to  depict  his  coat 
than  his  fare.  Browning  he  liked  as  a man  to  a notable  extent, 
but  he  could  not  away  with  his  poetry.  " He  ingeniously  twists  up 
the  English  language  into  riddles."  Burns,  he  declared,  was  the 
greatest  poet  since  Shakespeare — as  for  Keatb,  he  wanted  to  live 
in  a ” world  of  treacle.” 

They  sav  that  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  is  going  to  make 
RORLTY  Evans  a vice-admiral.  This  i*  what  the  newspaper  head- 
line* say.  at  least:  but  when  you  rend  a little  farther  down  Into 
the  sensible  part  of  the  column  you  find  that  the  Senator  ha*  intro- 
duced a bill  which  provide*  that  there  shall  be  the  grade  of  vice- 
admiral  In  the  navy,  and  thi*  must  entertain  the  army,  seeing  that 
the  corresponding  grade  of  lieutenant-general  ha*  not  so  long  since 
been  abolished.  The  merits  of  the  question,  however,  are  too  grave 
for  serious  discussion  in  this  column,  which  ha*  ju*t  political 
intelligence  enough  to  b«  glad,  if  the  grade  is  going  round,  with  its 
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extra  pay  and  gold  lace,  that  “ Bob  **  will  get  it  first,  Thr  last 
time  there  was  talk  about  a vice-admiral  tin*  rank  waa  to  lie  for 
Sampson.  Kvanm  wanted  Sampson  to  lie  a vice-admiral,  and  ao 
did  Chadwick,  of  course ; mi  al«o  did  Harry  T vylor,  Eyaxsh 
brother-in -law,  and  Forum  and  Buownhoji  and  a lot  of  other  first- 
rate  sea-fighter*.  Then  Mime  civilian*  wanted  two  vice-admiral*, 
the  other  to  be  for  HciiLCY,  but  that  couldn't  go  through,  and  ao 
the  whole  thing  was  dropped.  SaMPiwX  didn't  expect  it,  and  wa* 
mi  willing  to  give  it  up  that  he  did  make  it  im|*««»ibU>  for  the 
bill  to  live.  Sampwox  was  much  more  concerned  about  Ida  officer* 
and  bin  men  than  about  himself.  He  alwuy*  felt  that  the  long  and 
anxious  siege  which  had  la-en  maintained  at  Santiago  waa  thr 
naval  achievement  of  the  war.  and  naval  experta  here  and  abroad, 
including  (lie  Spanish,  agreed  with  him.  The  unfortunate  contro- 
versy which  had  been  engendered  by  certain  politicians  prevented 
the  recognition  which  Sampson  believed  to  be  due  to  his  officers  and 
men.  How  perfect  that  blockade  was  is  to  be  seen  in  the  diary  of 
the  -Spanish  officer  of  the  port  of  Santiago.  Having  noted  that  be- 
• fore  Sampson's  arrival  the  •‘enemy  disappeared  to  the  south,  and 
every  day  towards  nightfall."  he  notes  in  one  brief  entry  that 
after  Sampson's  arrival  a close  blockade  wa*  maintained  until 
the  end.  It  is  further  evidenced  by  Paoxt'b  exclamation — Pauct, 
the  British  naval  attache — on  going  aboard  the  .Vne  Port  one  day, 
and  finding  himself  so  close  to  shore  and  to  the  Spanish  batteries, 
“ How  damned  impudent!”  he  exclaimed.  But  Sampson  grumbled 
because  white  DEWtT’t!  men  had  medal*  to  wear  when  they  went 
ashore,  his  men,  who  had  watched  the  Spaniard*  day  and  night 
for  month*,  and  who  flnall.v  prevented  their  escape,  had  none; 
while  his  officer*  could  not  have  the  promotion  that  they  deserved. 
So  lie  wrote  a letter  to  President  M<  Kinlky.  preferring  cluirge* 
against  Schley,  in  order  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up  so  that  hi* 
officer*  and  men  might  lie  rewarded,  and  renouncing  any  promotion 
for  himself.  Kvass  and  Tayior  and  some  of  the  others  didn't  like 
that  renunciation  and  protested,  but  the  letter  went  forward  and 
was  pigeonholed — only  tin*  renunciation  lield. 

('am cnn.\  McR.  Winslow  is  now,  for  a time  at  least — or  so  long 
as  the  staff  of  the  tuny  consent — the  head  of  the  llurcau  of 
Navigation.  He  is  young  and  only  a Commander,  but  he  i*  very 
near  to  being  a captain.  The  daily  newspapers  have  told  the 
country  that  he  married  TlIEOOOCS  Haveukykr’h  daughter,  and 
no  one  who  know  a him  has  any  doubt  that  whatever  lie  has  he 
ha*  by  hi*  merit.  He  is  very  good-looking  as  well  a*  very  intelli- 
gent. ami  he  combine*  the  talent*  of  a modern  officer  (he  is 
familiar  wiih  steel  and  steam  and  machine*)  with  the  genial  and 
rather  reckless  character  of  an  old-fashioned  sea-dog.  On  the  other 
side  of  him,  he  might,  if  he  were  a*  old  as  some  retired  admirals, 
a few  specimen*  of  whom  are  still  extant  and  playing  whist-  at 
the  clubs,  lie  grumbling  localise  when  he  is  aboard  he  **  can’t  sec 
nothing  when  he  looks  aloft."  Hut  Winhlow  is  too  young  for 
that,  and  has  too  much  education.  He  ia  of  good  New  Kngland — 
Massachusetts  stock  — and  his  folks  arc  pioud  of  him.  So  arc 
his  friends,  warm  among  whom  is  Hbownoon.  The  President  likes 
him,  too,  but  lie  also  liked  IIrownmin.  1!«ot  ia  very  fond  of  him; 
he  took  the  Secretary  around  in  the  Chtirlraton  on  the  South* 
American  cruise.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  Winhlow  doesn't  be- 
lieve that  a doctor  can  command  a ship  any  more  than  a steam* 
engineer  can  light  a turret  or  shoot  off  a torpedo,  or  a locomotive 
sing  a aung.  Winslow's  life  has  been  pleasant  of  late  years,  but 
there  was  a time  when  it  wasn't,  but  when  the  Department  seemed 
to  be  doing  its  lic*t  to  make  it  a burden  and  to  fill  it  with  pins. 
Winhlow  was  the  first  officer  of  the  navy  to  develop  the  tactical 
resources  of  the  torpedo-boat:  he  was  in  command  of  the  f’» thing, 
and  lie  made  himself  and  the  IkmI  famous.  lie  was  said  to  lie  n 
naval  cavalryman.  He  dashed  about  in  the  Curbing  In  a seemingly 
reckless  and  dangerous  way.  Sometimes  passenger*  on  Imard  of 
hong  Island  Sound  steamboat*  were  vastly  frightened  when  the 
Cu*hinrf  would  dn*h  at  them  as  if  it  were  going  to  sail  through 
their  wooden  or  sheet-iron  hulls;  but  Winhlow  always  knew  how 
to  stop  the  little  devil  in  time.  lie  was  also  employed  to  amuse 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  the  like  with  the  aquatic  antics  of 
hi*  little  boat.  They  had  a good  deal  of  fun  out  of  it.  and  seemed 
to  think  tlutt  Winslow  had,  too;  and  he  did  hare  professional 
fun,  hut  it  was  nerve  and  body  wearing  work  nil  the  same.  A 
torpedo-boat  is  not  the  most  comfortable  dwelling-place  that  the 
human  mind  ever  devised,  and  in  those  days  such  ft  lmat  as  the 
Cushing  was  a trifle  worse  than  its  modem  successors.  A man 
»nu*t  he  younger  even  than  n lieutenant — say  about  as  young  as  a 
midshipman — to  sleep  night  after  night  in  n partially  submerged 
hunk,  and  to  wake  up  to  the  splash  of  the  icicles  dripping  in  hi* 
face.  So  when  Winhlow  had  performed  hi*  hardy  service  and  had 
gone  ashore  lie  had  a laid  case  of  nerves — and  while  It  was  tempo- 
rary it  waa  hard.  There  happened  to  be,  at  the  time,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  a mind  that  knew  not  torpedo 
service,  nor,  indeed,  much  of  any  kind  of  sea  service.  In  foreign 
services  the  command  of  a torpedo-boat  counted  for  a good  deni 
of  sen  service,  but  to  this  particular  mind  it  did  not  count  for 
any  sea  service  at  nil.  Wisniovr  thought  that  he  had  earned  n 
little  repo*©;  th©  mind  decided  that  he  had  l>ecn  playing  around 
the  shore,  so  it  ordered  the  young  officer  olT  to  B leaky  old  tub 


«>n  the  I’arific  and  scoffed  at  the  doctor*’  protests.  The  doctors 
in  this  in-lam-c  were  doing  staff  duty  Wivsi/iw  had  no  ..-n—-la 
tion  in  those  dreary  day*,  except  in  the  Itosotu  of  society,  wbeie 
he  pro|M  rl\  received  much  *>ni|Milhv.  This  gate  him  sum©  pleas 
urc.  but  he  never  enjoyed  the  sympathy  half  u*  much  a*  the  nun-1 
enjoyed  it*  unpopularity.  In  the  eml  the  President,  this  time 
ul»o,  took  thr  aidr  of  the  staff  which  was  |w-r forming,  as  o-  bate 
said,  strictly  staff  duties,  and  WlNwUiW  rented  am]  ictsivered.  N**w 
we  shall  «r  the  staff  and  the  line  again  in  action,  and  will  be  aide 
to  note  tin  result.  V*t  many  day*  ago  Winmluw  expected  to  go 
tu  M-a  next  May;  |*ilup»  he  will  go,  notw  it  t»va  tiding. 


Correspondence 

IS  A PRESS  ( KN stiff  XKCKSSAIIYV 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harprr'o  Wrrktg:  * * ,pn7 

Sir.— Any  one  given  to  the  m-w .paper  habit,  or  even  to  novel- 
rending.  must  confess  that  the  crane  for  mi  1 national  ism  is  sweep 
ittg  over  the  length  ami  the  breadth  of  thr  land. 

In  this  ffooscveliian  ag»-.  when  we  do  our  own  thinking,  we 
apeak  in  glowing  trim*  of  the  fn-.-d.sn  of  the  pr< and  yet  we 
mothers  burn  the  paper*  that  dare  print  the  testimony  in  the 
Thaw  trial  and  Mi*  If  rail  ley  case.  Hut  <>ur  innocent  daughters  duo 
not  be  polluted. 

And  yet  We  have  l<ecn  " taken  in."  in  lu-r  latest  novel,  l.y  a 
woman  of  deservedly  international  literary  fame,  tin-  author 
a story  for  children  which  is  already  a rccognired  classic,  an 
author  who  has  Is-en  Itrld  in  sueh  esteem  that,  heretofore,  any 
Ihn4  lliat  she  might  write  would  he  given,  without  question.  t>- 
sweet  girl  graduate*,  unread,  by  otherwise  ranfitl  parent*. 

In  l *i  .shulilt , however,  this  author  lia*  sIuo|h*1  to  conquer, 
ami  thereby  lias  placed  an  iudelibb-  Idol  upon  lu-r  literary 
corutcbcon  by  discovering  u*  one  f-ail  chapter. 

At  once  tin*  reader  come*  under  tin-  *|s-ll  of  thi*  fascinating  book, 
so  full  of  " Americanism*.''  almost  breathlessly  unravelling  the 
two  thread*  of  the  story  -the  American  and  the  English.  Kiishnur 
«>n  to  the  climax  I which  i-  at  the  end  of  the  l***k  1 . what  do  w.- 
11  nd ? /'ages  devoted  to  t lie  description  of  an  attctiqded  criminal 
assault  n 1* hi  the  heroine  by  an  English  lord  -a  di-wripi nm  -«» 
vivid  a*  to  cause  it*  womin  nadcr*  to  shud.U-r  and  to  Is-  tilled 
with  disgust  ami  bormr. 

There  are  thing*  ton  loathsome  to  l«e  written  of  or  discussed. 
This  foul  ehapti  r need*  evpurgaiion.  Is  a press  censor  lie. sailing 
a MMnltyt  Most  certainly,  if  the  (irorge  Eliot  of  our  day  j«  t*» 
Iss-omc  a Ottilia;  if  the  offence  of  the  author  i*  to  go  unrrhnked. 

In  this  particular  r«w  a lils-ral  use  of  formaldehyde  is  rvcotn 
metuhsl  if  there  are  110  hu/said*  in  the  m-ighls.rli.sM  to  relieve  the 
alcmli.  1 ant.  sir. 

Klcmta  T.  Kirkpatrick. 

We  think  this  eorrespondent  a strictures  entirely  absurd  and 
UOWa  r ra  n t «-d . — - K»l  TOR. 


OO  BLOW  WITH  TAKES 

To  thr  Editor  of  Hmrper  t tt’trklg: 

Sir. — In  tlte  parable  of  the  tares  is  found — " But  lie  said.  Nay; 
lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tare*,  ye  nsit  up  also  »he  wheat  with 
them." — Matthew  xiii.,  21). 

To  be  learned  by  **  the  man  who  roeked  the  lmat." 

I am.  air. 

V.  R.  W. 

THE  TRIItri.ATIONS  OK  PORTO  RICOH  GOVERNOR 

N»w  Voss  rtvosAr*  rr  10*7. 

To  thr  Editor  of  Uarper’t  Wreklu: 

Sir, — In  your  U»ue  of  December  7 yon  publish  an  article  by 
William  Ingli*.  concerning  the  trouble*  in  llnrto  Rico  letinvn 
(iovernor  Post  and  tlie  educational  authorities  and  mi -si.  marie*  of 
the  island.  It  mi  |iap|H-n*  that  I missed  that  rmnils-r  of  the 
Weekly,  and  have  only  just  had  my  attention  called  to  tire  artirle. 

As  your  article  well  explains,  lie  whole  trouble  and  the  present 
controversy  grew  nut  of  a speech  delivered  by  ( Inventor  |Wt  in 
Sept ent tier  to  the  superintendent*  of  *ch«ad*  of  the  i-lu»id  and  the 
official*  of  the  Department  of  Education  For  five  past  two  years  I 
have  held  the  (sinilion  of  tieneral  Su|a«rintendei»t  of  >'i  lusds  of  tlie 
inland.  I wa*  present  at  the  nus-ting  of  the  -ii|*-rinteiidenl*  which 
wa*  addrp*M>i|  by  Governor  Pont.  Tlie  indignation  meeting  of  the 
superintendents  held  after  the  termination  of  flic  sja-tvh  and  the 
*ulnc<|oetit  meeting*  held  to  detcrniin-  what  aclioti.  it  any.  was  to 
1m*  taken  by  the  superintend* nls  a*  a Issly.  were  lu  l-l  in  my  house 
in  San  .Ilian,  and  I officiated  a*  chairman.  Taking  into  Recount 
then©  cirenmstaucca.  it  will,  I think,  lie  rom.-ded  that  I um  in  a 
position  to  know  and  Mate  the  fact*. 

Tlie  remarks  attributed  to  Oovcrnor  P«»«t  In  your  article  first 
printed  in  the  Porto  Rico  ffrrfrir . and  *iib«e(|uenMv  reprinted  in 
1 1 a hper’-s  Weekly,  are  a true  and  almost  verbatim  report  «»f  the 
Onvernor's  spiN-eh,  Hi*  abuse  of  the  *liporinlrlldenl *,  his  alalemcnt 
that  the  su[S'rintendent*  and  the  rni--i  -naric*  were  t,c*|«on«ib1c  f*>r 
the  anti  ,\nieri<unl*m  in  tin-  island,  his  >iuicuieht  tl-.H  Hie  mission- 
aries were  thr  worst  of  all.  his  us©  <»f  Ida'-plienton*  k-iiguiige  -these 
are  all  facts  and  have  Is-en  correctly  reported  It  i-  al-o  true  that 
the  speech  wa*  delivered  at  the  priv  ite  residmiee  of  f ‘ontmi**ioner- 
of-Education  Dexter,  that  Ooverm-r  Pt>-t  wa-  Coinnti— ium-t  Dexter’s 
invited  guest,  and  that  Commissioner  Ib-xtrr  uti* inpN-d  tu  excuse 
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the  tfovernor'a  H-mnrk*  by  Maying  t Inti  Governor  l*o*l  wan  “ in  bis 

cups.*’ 

In  your  article  you  publish  Governor  Post’s  denial.  In  it  h« 
states  that  llie  meeting  where  the  *[w*ccli  was  delivered  was  an  ad- 
ministrative conference.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
it  being  in  reality  a social  occasion  at  which  the  Governor  was 
invited  to  speak.  He  state*  that  he  called  the  superintendents  to- 
gether and  talked  to  110*111  further,  after  which  they  decided  not  to 
tender  their  resignations.  This  in  contrary  to  the  facts,  for  Ik*  did 
not  call  them  together.  Tln-y  met  of  their  own  volition,  and  he 
went  to  their  place  of  meeting.  lie  states  that  la-  did  not  mukc 
any  apology.  Nevertheless,  his  remarks  were  so  construed  by  thou* 
present  who  haunt  him.  lie  states  that  the  language  attributed  to 
iiim  is  distorted  and  garbled  and  hum  of  it  without  foundation. 
I have  already  staled  that  the  remarks  ns  reported  were  actually 
delivered  and  the  fact#  as  given  were  correctly  stated. 

Since  the  publication  of  your  article,  and  presumably  because  of 
it.  Secretary  Garfield  has  cabled  to  .Mr.  William  Sweet,  editor  of 
tlie  Porto  Hlco  Review,  asking  if  lie  can  substantiate  the  charges 
first  printed  in  the  ftrrirw  and  subsequently  reprinted  in  the  Inglis 
article  in  Ha  Kent's  Weekly.  in  response  to  this  nililnl  request, 
Editor  Sweet,  who  is  an  ex -Congressman  ihe  n-pr--*i  nted  the  State 
of  Idaho} . has  forwarded  to  Secn-tary-of-t lie- Interior  Garfield  an 
affidavit  sworn  to  Is-fore  the  Clerk  of  the  Federal  Court  of  San 
-fiiau,  and  signed  by  the  superintendents  of  schools,  J.  Warshaw 
and  .1.  F.  Packard,  and  mentioning  as  witnesses  who  were  present, 
and  heard  the  Governor'*  speech  seventeen  other  superintendents 
of  schools  and  high  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education.  This 
nlfidnvit  very  positively  states  that  ffmrmor  Post  s remarks  were 
correctly  reported.  Copies  of  the  affidavit  are  being  sent  to  the 
President.  to  Senator  Koraker.  ami  to  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Confirmation  Committee. 

As  your  article  has  attracted  widespread  attention  among  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  things  educational  ntid  governmental  in 
our  West-Indian  possession,  and  as  up  to  the  present  no  one  els*  ha* 
wane  forward  either  to  affirm  the  truth  of  your  article  or  to  confirm 
or  deny  Governor  Post’s  answer  to  charge*  made,  1 trust  that  you 
will  find  place  to  publish  in  the  WEEKLY  this  statement  fr-wi  "one 
who  is  exceptionally  well  situated  to  know  the  truth  of  the  affair. 

I am.  sir. 

l_Kd\  ARI>  P.  AYNKfl. 

General  Httpermlendent  of  School*  of  Porto  Hico. 

(On  Leave  of  .ibsence). 


A FAMOUS  EPIGRAM 

Mmr  You.  .VsmsNr  If.  ton?. 

To  the  Kditor  of  Harper’*  Weekly : 

Snt, — -As  an  Knglishnmn  who  lm*  l**cn  three  years  in  your  coun- 
try will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I consider  there  is  more  com- 
mon sense  and  sound  judgment  in  your  comments  upon  British 
polities  than  1 cun  discover  in  all  the  other  American  periodicals 
put  together.  But  permit  me  to  point  out  that  you  have  fallen 
into  an  error  in  crediting  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  tin*  famous 
epigram,  " The  more  the  British  Empire  expand*.  the  more  the 
Chamberlain  family  contracts.'' 

Till-  author  of  that  wittiri»tn — it  was  the  one  lonely  joke  perpe- 
trated  on  Great  Britain  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Boer  war — was 
not  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith*.  It  wit*  made  at  the 
time  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,. a brother  of  the  ex-Colonial  Secre- 
tary, had  instituted  an  action  for  libel  again*!  the  Horning  Lender 
for  publishing  articles  suggesting  that  the  managing  director  of 
Kynockx,  Limited,  had  endeavored  to  get  contracts  for  his  firm 
on  the  strength  of  hi*  family  connection  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chant- 
berlain. 

I believe  the  plaintiff  sought  $2.10.000  damage*.  The  jury 
awarded  him  a few  hundred. 

1 am.  sir, 

II.  Cozenh- Hardy. 

THE  IIOPI  INDIANS 

Pas  ADCS  A.  CaUFQSMIA,  A'njrsihr*  ,J0.  1007. 

To  the  Kditor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir. — Apropos  of  Mr.  Jackman's  sympathetic  article  on  the  llopi 
Indian*  in  your  issue  of  Novetnlier  JO.  I would  like  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  little-known  fact  that  theae  Indians  are  not. 
"wards  of  the  government  ” in  the  sense  that  tlu*  Sioux  and  I’ tea 
ami  A|mrhes  are.  hut  citizen*  of  the  t ailed  State*;  and  lwing  en- 
t it h-d  to  the  rights  which  that  condition  implies,  the  coercive  treat- 
ment to  which  they  have  I wen  subjected  is  entirely  unwarranted. 
The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona— of  whom  the 
llopi*  are  a section— were  accorded  these  rights  of  citizenship  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  ceiling  to  u*  the  southwestern 
territory  over  half  a century  ago.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  State*  ha*  confirmed  the  Pueblo* — more  than  ortce.  I lie- 
lieve — in  this  status.  “ with  |»wer  to  own.  control,  manage, 
purclutsc,  and  alienate,  and  to  exercise  all  the  rigid*  and  privilege* 
of  citizens.”  As  certain  Special  Territorial  laws  have  restricted 
the  voting  privileges  of  then*  Imliaiis  to  matters  pertaining  to  their 
own  rotnm unities,  the  politicians  have  not  had  r lie  particular  u*e 
for  them  that  they  have  hud  for  the  colored  brother,  and  so  the  fact 
of  their  citizenship  ha*  remained  undiscovered  to  flic  mu**  of  Amer- 
icans. It  is  shameful  that  our  government,  which  profe»*o*  to 
guarantee  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  all  it* 
citizens,  should  have  allowed  tlie-o  humble  red  citizen*  of  the  llopi 
meson  to  lie  dragooned  and  harried  a*  they  have  Item  of  late  year*. 
If  a llopi  chooses  to  wear  his  hair  long,  us  his  pi*  pie  have  done 
from  lime  Imuimmriul,  lie  ha*  the  name  right  to  do  so  it*  I have 


to  wear  a full  heard  nr  aide-whisker# : and  as  to  hi*  dances,  they 
are  to  him  solemn  religious  ceremonies,  to  which  he  surely  lias  the 
same  right  a-*  the  Episcopalian  to  Ihe  ritual  of  hia  Church  or  the 
(juaker  to  his  silent  mu-ting. 

In  common  with  all  the  pueblo  communities,  the  llopi  Indiana 
are  a peaceable.  kindly,  industrious  people,  who  nave  attained  to  a 
marked  degree  of  civilization  through  tlieir  own  efforts,  and  have 
forced  the  desert  to  yield  them  a livelihood — a fact  that  in  itself 
makes  them  worthy  of  American  citizenship,  even  if  the  law  had 
not  already  invested  them  with  it.  They  are  the  practise  r*  of  many 
Uiiutifii!  native  arts,  notably  pottery  and  weaving,  and  of  quaint 
and  interesting  customs  that  make  tlieir  picturesque  villages  a 
Mecca  for  ethnologists,  artists,  and  travellers  of  taste.  Instead  of 
being  stupidly  and  criminally  forced  into  white  men'*  clothes  and 
ways,  these  Indians  should  I*’  encouraged  in  their  ancient  customs: 
or.  at  the  very'  leant,  they  should  Ik*  let  alone,  ami  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  own  choice  in  matters  |ieriuiiiing  to  tlieir  own  welfare — a 
right  to  which  under  the  law  they  are  clearly  entitled. 

1 am.  air, 

Charles  Francis  Kavniiers, 


HARD  ON  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  BONDS 
To  the  Kditor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sm.— -tJn  November  IH  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a 
call  for  subscription*  to  ^KHI.immuuni  of  the  certificate*  of  in- 
debtedness authorized  by  Section  32.  Act  of  June  13.  1HIIS.  The 
published  notice  may  lie  referred  to  for  particulars,  among  which 
I respectfully  call  jour  attention  to  the  following,  viz:  a require- 
ment that  each  aulmeriber  should  pay  in  at  the  Subtreasury  nearest 
the  point  of  sultscription  on  or  before  December  1,  1907,  the  full 
value  of  certificates  named  in  the  allotment,  etc.,  and  a promise 
that  allotment*  will  Is-  made  a*  rapidly  a*  possible,  it  being  recited 
that  for  such  subscription*  a*  are  made  immediately,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  prepared  to  deliver  Itbnporarv  receipts,  etc. 

Under  the  above  call  a friend  of  mine  xtihacrilicd  at  the  Boston 
Subtreasury,  on  November  20.  for  $10,000  of  the  above-described 
certificates.  As  the  statement  at  the  Suhtrcasury  in  this  city, 
ami  I presume  at  other  Suhtreasurie*,  was  that  cash  would  he 
required  on  allotment,  my  friend  made  arrangements  with  his  (tank 
for  cash  deposited  therein,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  December  I. 
on  or  liefore  which  date  it  appeared  l»y  the  circular  allotment 
would  probably  Is-  made.  Did  not  thousand*  of  other  ordinary 
citizens,  without  hanking  influence,  do  likewise?  If  so,  such  citi- 
zens are  finding  with  my  friend  t hat.  depending  on  the  good  faith 
of  the  government,  and  expecting  a fair  award,  they  have  lieen 
not  only  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  bank*,  hut  that  they 
have  held  their  money  idle  during  the  great  uplift  in  the  bond 
market,  and  must  now  pay  from  fifty  |>nint*  upward  more  for  each 
investment  bond  ami  from  ten  to  twenty  point*  more  for  each 
investment  share  of  stock  which  they  would  naturally  have 
selected  for  tlieir  savings  had  not  the  Secretary  of  the  'j'reasnry 
intervened  with  his  interesting  offer. 

My  friend  finds  that  lie  has  suffered  an  appreciable  loaa.  I do 
not  doubt  but  that  he  ha*  many  thousand*  for  company.  What  is 
your  judgment  of  this  kind  of  national  financing?  Does  it  make 
for  confidence? 

Granted  that  the  call  was  ill-judged  and  ultra  rire*.  should  not 
subscribers  have  ls*-n  notified  at  once  that  tlu-y  would  receive  no 
allotment?  1 sympathize  with  Mr.  Uortelyou'a  desire  to  save  his 
face  after  making  a break,  but  submit  that  it  is  ill-judged  for  a 
fiscal  minister  to  place  hia  own  interest  before  that  of  the  |s-oplc. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  PANIC 

Bobtok.  Mam.,  Detrmhtr  tt,  If/cJ. 

To  the  Kditor  of  llarfxr*  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  the  issue  of  Haki'ek’m  Weekly  for  December  7.  in  an 
article  entitled  “Roosevelt  and  the  Panic,"  you  refer  in  a very 
complimentary  way  to  a study  which  I have  made  of  the  |ianh:  of 
1*93,  published  in  “ National  Problems.”  The  conclusions,  how- 
ever. which  you  draw  from  the  article  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  present  panic  do  not  wem  to  me  to  lie  justified.  An  academic 
student  of  economic  affair*  hesitates  to  pronounce  a final  judg- 
ment until  all  the  evidence  is  in.  But  it  seema  to  me  that  there 
are  suilh-ient  data  already  at  hand  to  allow  that  the  present  finan- 
cial and  industrial  disturbance  is  logically  occasioned  by  the  work- 
ing out  of  a variety  of  force*,  and  cannot  he  attributed 'to  the  atti- 
tude of  any  one  man,  even  if  he  have  enormous  executive  power 
liehind  him. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  present  situation  we  munt  take  into 
account  the  vast  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold;  the  dislocation  of 
prices  on  an  useending  scale:  the  rush  of  iiidusfriu1  enterprise  lo 
secure  the  profits  which  accompany  a period  of  riring  price*:  the 
strenuous  desire  to  Isirrow  capital  and  the  <*>n«ci|urnt  increasing 
rise  in  tlu*  rate  of  interest:  the  revaluation  of  old  securities  at  a 
lower  price  with  loss  to  tlieir  holders;  the  great  strain  upon  hank- 
ing capital  as  evidenced  in  the  cull  and  time  money  rate*  in  the 
money  market:  the  waste  of  capital  by  war*,  earthquake*,  and  in 
extravagant  living,  ff  to  these  force*  should  lie  added  had  hunk- 
ing  practice*,  as  shown  more  |ntrlu-u1arly  in  the  unregulated 
method*  of  trust  rom|mnic*.  and  tlie  locking  up  of  bun  capital  in 
enterprises  not  immediately  productive,  there  will  Is-  found  a 
111  iieh  easier  explanation  of  the  trial*  through  which  tlie  count iy  i* 
(Missing  than  to  nuikc  them  attributable  to  President  Honscwlt. 

I am,  ail', 


Davis  R.  Dewey. 
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Toward  Um* 

clone  of  a anil  ry 
forcnotm  in  the 
miiii hot  of  1014  a mili- 
tary traveller  might 
liave  U-rn  no-n  ap- 
proaching  the  ticket  - 
wiinlow  of  the  Went 
Shore  Railroad  (’nm- 
jwnv  at  tin*  foot  of 
Went  Forty  • seemid 
Street.  Tropical  sun* 
hail  deeply  bronzed  his 
rugged  faee.  and  there  gleamed  in  hi*  piercing  blue  rye*  the  spark 
of  eager  expectancy  which  burn*  in  thme  who  mum  from  long 
sojourn  in  foreign  lands. 

Give  me,”  ‘•aid  he.  boldly.  " a single  ticket  to  Rmdhead's 
I!  ridge.” 

" IXon't  sell  to  Rrndhcad'*  Bridge.”  said  the  ticket -agent.  politely, 
after  a atari  of  surprise  and  a scrutiny  of  hi*  rack. 

" Ye*,  you  do,  too.”  responded  tin*  traveller.  " It  ain't  op  your 
main  line.  It's  on  the  l' later  and  Delaware  nail,  and  I change  at 
Kingston.’’ 

'*  No;  not  here ; never  heard  of  It.”  declared  the  agent,  still 
|sdite.  hut  very  linn. 

" Pshaw!”  exclaimed  the  traveller.  "Guess  you're  new  on  the 
road.  You  must  have  tickets  to  HrodhcadV  Itridge.  It’s  tlie 
neareat  station  to  Olive  Itridge.  when-  I was  horn  and  raised,  on 
tls*  hanks  of  the  Kao  pua  River.” 

Xo-o-ope,"  said  the  ticket-agent  after  another  search;  “no 
llrodhead’s  Itridge  nor  Olive 
Kriilge.  We  do  m-11  over  tire 
Tls  ter  and  Delaware. 
There’s  Brown’*  Station. 
' • Told  Itrook.  Mount  Piets—" 

"One  minute,  then*!"  the 
traveller  interrupted.  “Gim- 
me a ticket  to  Brown's  Sta- 
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th»n.  That's  pretty 
nigh  Itrndhrs  d's. 
Guess  I'll  tind  my 
way  home  s o ni  »- 
how  alien  I get 
‘round  to  it.  Y'  se-r.  1 
l«vn  down  in  South 
Ariieii.  ii  mining  for  a 
spell  of  ten  yean*  or 
■o.  an*l  now  I’m  going 
home  to  see  the  folks 
and  git  some  o'  that 
fatted  oal  they  al 

ways  have  wailing  for  the  feller  that  eomrs  home  with  a bunch  •• 
nuggets.  And.  you  mark  my  word*,  mister.  I'll  tind  llrodliead's 
liriilge  up  then-,  and  Olive  Bridge  l«ai,  ’nh-ss  they’ve  l«s-n  and 
elutngisl  the  map  eonsiderstile." 

Tin*  traveller  quest iom-d  the  young  conductor  on  the  journey  up 
the  Hudson,  hut  lie.  ton.  was  pmitive  that  there  was  no  such  place 
us  Brialhead's  Bridge  or  Olive  Bridge  on  the  fare  of  the  earth 
lie  would  tell  the  traveller  what  lie  would  do:  lie  would  l*-i  him  a 
gissl  ten-rent  scr-gar  against  a bsithpick  that  there  wa'n't  any 
such  places  on  the  map. 

” Oh.  shucks!"  cried  the  traveller,  a little  |swvishly.  “You  nail 
road  people  don't  know  much  almul  I'lsler  t'oiinlv.  Never  mind 
I'll  show  Ve.” 

Changing  cars  at  Kingston,  the  traveller  felt  reassured  when  t Iw- 
mnductor  with  t'.  A 1).  in  gold  letters  on  Ids  Iduc  cap  gave  the 
signal  and  the  train  le-gan  its  journey  northwestward,  lie  re 
joiced  exceedingly  when  tie-  familiar  lsndsra|ie  of  Stony  Hollow 
unrolled  itself  before  the  Hying  ear-wimhiw*.  though  shortly  after 
want  he  sat  up  and  rulila-d  hi«  eves  in  amazement  to  find  that  the 
train  unexpectedly  whirled  olf  to  the  southwest  ward  ami  skirted 
the  shores  of  a shimmering  lake  wjiere.  according  to  Ids  rvcollcr 

tion  and  in  the  language  of  the  old  sung,  no  if 'lit  to  Is*,  lie 

was  still  puzzled  when  the  train  stopped  at  Brown-  Station,  ami 
he  presently  found  him-**  It  >>n  the  platform,  gazing  out  ii|H>n  a 
vast  inland  sea  that  extended  for  six  miles  on  either  hand  both 
eastward  ami  westward. 

“ Is  that — is  that  nrl  water?**  he  asked  the  Isms  of  the  station. 

"Surest  thing  you  know.’  • plied  that  otlicial. 

"Gosh  I I'm  ail  hat  out.  cried  the  traveller.  "Sav,  what  d’ve 
call  that  lake!  I never  s«w  it  before." 

" laike  nothin'.”  repin'd  the 
station  agent,  cheerful  1 y. 
" That's  Ashokan  Reservoir,  and 
it's  full  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  billion  gallons  o'  water 
for  New  N*>rk  city  |*s>ph-  to 
drink — laiih  straight  and  mixes! 
— and  wash  in  and  put  out  fires 
and  tun  their  factories  with." 

” Sake-*  alive!"  cried  the 
visitor.  " Yon  don't  sav!  Tell 
me  how'll  I git  over  to  Olive 
Bridge!  Y'  see.  1 been  away 
quite  u spell,  and  I'd  like  to  see 
the  folks  — kinder  walk  up 
through  the  tuck  yard  past  th' 
old  wheel  with  the  milk-pans 
drying  on  it.  and  step  in  and 
hang  up  my  hat  reel  quiet — - 
understand !” 

“Well.  I'll  tell  you."  the 
■gent  suggested  kindly.  “ If 
von  can  do  thn«c  stunts  you're 
talkin'  of  von'rc  the  greatest 
submarine  diving  wonder  of  the  world,  and  vou've  got  I.urline  the 
Water  Queen  gurgling  for  help.  Why  the  village  of  ('live  Bridge 
Is  just  on®  hundred  and  eighty  feet  under  the  surface  of  this  water 
you  see,  three  mile  olT  there  to  the  left." 

“ D'y®  mean  t’  tell  m®  our  old  homestead's  gone?  C an’t  I ®ven 
m«  th®  chlmo®yrM  th®  visitor  Insisted.  " iui  Homer  Uagadorn,  J 
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of  sutffcimt  volume  to  yield  •2.'«0,Ot>t>,«MlO  gallon*  a day. 
they  made  accurate  survey*  of  the  Ashokan  valley,  arid 
found  that  by  erecting  a gfenl  datn  at  olive  Itridge. 
••lie  mile  wide  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  find  deep, 
al«o  a serlea  of  smaller  d'ke*  extending  for  nearly 
three  mile*  cast  and  «i  ulhr«*t  of  |Smwn'»  Station,  they 


The  incident*  tliua  far  re- 
corded may  well  In-  considered 
to  have  taken  plnee  after  the 
new  Ashokan  Reservoir  slutll 
have  been  completed.  The  crea- 
tion of  thi*  inland  sea  i*  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feat* 
ever  undertaken  by  any  munlci 
pality,  and  the  change*  to  lie 
wrought  are  nothing  short  of 
marvellou*. 

The  mud  casual  lay  observer 
need*  but  one  glance  at  the 
great  Ashokan  txisiri  to  see  bow 
vast  au  enterprise  U this  latest 
effort  to  provide  New  York  city  with  one  more  cupful  of  water— a 
cupful  only  figuratively,  of  <xKir*r,  for  as  a mailer  of  fact  this  new 
source  of  supply  is  expected  to  send  down  to  the  thirsty  city  five 
hundred  millions  of  gullons  every  day.  Americana  arc  «>  accus- 
tomed to  think  in  large  figures  that  they  are  apt  to  overbad;  their 
full  significance.  Ilut  consider — one  hundred  millions  of  gallon* 
of  water  would  Huai  a good  sized  licet  of  war-ahip*-  Multiply  Ilia! 
volume  by  five,  and  you  have  a fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  water 
that  the  new  Ashokan  basin  will  give  us  during  every  twenty-four 
hours.  And  this,  of  course,  will  not  lie  even  half  tiic  amount  of 
wutrr  consumed  dailv  by  I lie  metropolis  of  the  Western  world. 
Half  of  the  five  hundred  million*  of  gallons  will  be  derived  from 
the  springs  and  stream*  in  the  .Vsliokan  basin.  the  other  half 
from  the  t’atskill.  Kundout.  and  Schoharie  reservoirs,  a few  miles 
away. 

Rnopu*  Creek,  the  principal  stream  in  the  new  basin,  i*  not  big 
enough  to  lloat  a Hoboken  ferry-boat  very  f.vr.  There  are  deep 
pools,  of  course,  a*  at  Olive  Itridge.  where  a yachting  squadron 
might  safrly  ride  at  anc-bor.  hut  throughout  most  of  its  course  the 
creek  is  a big.  noisy,  brawling  brook,  tattling  ov« r lamblcr*  and 
pebble*  and  dashing  gayly  down  slaty  rapid*  on  it*  way  to  the  Hud- 
son. The  stream  i*  seldom  more  than  eighty  feet  wide,  and  where 
it  rear  bra  this  width  it  l*  shallow. 

Hut  careful  analysis  showed  that  the  water  was  pure  ami  free 
from  any  of  the  taint*  that  might  render  it  until  for  n*e  a*  a 
beverage,  and  moreover  it  wu*  found  to  l*e  much  softer  than 
Croton— that  U.  not  *o  impregnated  with 
lime  and  ailicb>un  ingredients.  The  other 
stream  in  the  Ashokan  valley — Heaver- 
kill  Creek  -i*  much  smaller  than  Knnpu* 

Creek,  and  its  water,  although  rendered 


could  create  an  inland  sea  twi  Ive 
mile*  long  and  two  mile*  wide 
whose  Is. inula  ry  swinging  in  u 
great  arc  from  southwest  to  east 
should  be  a wall  of  mountain*,  in- 
cluding several  ef  the  higlicst  peak*  to  !*•  bund  in  the  Cat*kilU 
Now  that  all  the  stitvry*  have  laeit  made,  most  of  the  Imring*  at 
the  site*  of  dam*  and  dike*  completed,  and  tin*  work  of  building 
the  dams  actually  U-giin.  it  is  inti- resting  to  view  the  great  valley 
with  it*  eight  villages,  score*  of  churches,  whool*.  factories,  and 
farm*,  a*  well  a*  mile*  of  railroad  track  and  bridge*  -all  of 
which  nm*l  he  rutlibssly  swept  out  of  existence  to  make  naan  for 
New  York*  newest  big  cupful  of  water.  liman's  Station,  sixteen 
mile*  west  of  Kingsli  n on  the  Hudson,  stand*  on  an  elevation  five 
hundred  feet  alsive  -*-a  level  and  ninety  mile*  north  of  New  York 
It  is  from  this  (mint  that  the  newly  ereatisl  inland  -*a  will  stretch 
away  on  either  hand  to  ea»1  and  west  in  outline  vaguely  re 
-••milling  the  wings  of  a flying  luit  of  which  Itrown’s  Station  would 
represent  the  1**1, . ’I  Im-  artificial  lake,  which  the  creator*  hope  to 
have  completed  within  the  next  seven  year*,  will  extend  over  an 
ar«-a  equivalent  to  that  of  Manhattan  Island,  ranging  in  depth 
from  a ripple  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  containing  one 
hundnsl  and  twenty  billion*  of  gallon* — I -2ii.<MMI.lMM).(MMI  of  water. 
The  gallon,  by  the  way.  i*  such  a tiny  unit  .if  measurement  that 
« ven  tlie  picture  of  it  in  hundred*  of  billion*  give*  hut  a faint 
suggestion  of  bow  vast  the  inland  «*■*  will  appear,  whether  basking 
in  silvery  calm  under  dune  *un*  or  roaring  in 
whitc-maiidl.  sullen  *iuf  wlwn  lashtsl  by  N'ovrni 
Iter  gules. 

From  a high  and  windy  hilltop  a mile  back  of 
the  station  •me  can  command  a sweeping  view  of 
the  entire  valley.  Far  down  the  gorge  at  Olive 
llridgc  the  water-  are  crashing 
over  rocks  and  plunging  over 
a writ  with  a roar  that  comr* 
hut  faintly  to  our  eyrie  a mile 
away  The  low.  flat,  snow -laden 
■neudowa  surrounded  by  mmiii 
tain-  have  the  apf*'arance  of 
having  hern  pnpurvd  lor  the 
very  Use  they  are  to  fulfil.  Ar 
ranged  in  a far  Hung  arc  lieyond 
ilicin.  ilii-ir  lofty  brad*  wrnp|*s| 
in  swirling  -now  cloud*,  arr  the 
mountains  which  form  the  wall 
of  tile  «4II  that  shall  exist 
-dssli.nl  to  (he  will  of  man. 
There  is  -onn-thing  titanic  in 
tlw  very  roll  cal!  of  tlic*e  huge 
l>u  I tresses  of  rock  and  earth 
that  have  *i<smI  for  age*  pa 
tiently  awaiting  their  term  of 
arrviee  — lligli  Point.  South 
Mountain.  Hanover.  Halsam 
tap.  The  slide.  Cornell,  Witten 
la*rg.  Mount  Pleasant.  Tice 
teneyek.  and  Tonje.  Spread 
among  n i.-.i  , I*  and  along  the  tiuuk*  of  the  stream*, 
with  muni  a i ' -asunt  farmstead  in  liet  ween,  arr  tlte 
eight  village • « leh  ate  to  Is  destroyed — Olive  Itridge. 
HrodI.rj'i  - Hr :-l.-e.  Ibdrevillr.  West  Shokan.  Shokan. 
* : ti  n f«  rd  \-lifon  and  West  Hurley.  These  are  the 
cliaracteristic  and  hitherto  untroubled  hamlet*  of  the 
reginn  winch  have  needed  many  year*  tc  grow  in  that 
hill  girdled  quiet. 


Brodlwacfi  Bridge 
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tawny  at  times  by  vrgeUbli-  stain*  fnmi  t lie 
meadows,  I*  found  to  I*  excellent  for  human  con 
aumpt  ion 

So  wiM-ti  the  engineer*  amt  other  expert*  had  de- 
termined. a few  year*  ago.  that  these  stream*  and 
their  little  tributaries  were  not  only  potable,  but 


am.  uml  my  folk*  cut*  consider- 
able ice  round  these  part*," 

" Maybe  the  superintendent  of 
the  reservoir  ’ll  take  you  out 
In  hi*  power  launch.’’  the  agent 
said.  “ He  can  t«  II  you  pretty- 
near  where  the  uld  place  was. 
seeing  they  have  complete  maps 
and  chart*  of  all  the  country  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 
Then,  if  you  can  »ee  sixty  yards 
down  through  aolid  water,  you'll 
see  where  the  old  place  UHrsI  to 
he.  Every  house  in  the  country 
that’*  under  water  now  wa* 
clean  burned  up  and  the  a*he* 
carted  away.  Your  folk*  have 
moved  out  to  Khandaken.'* 
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Two  hundred  acres  of  forest  land  roust  be  cleared  before  the 
water  is  collected  in  the  reservoir.  Not  only  roust  the  trees 
be  chopped  down  and  dragged  uway,  hut  the  stumps  and  roots 
must  lie  cleared  out.  too.  even  I lie  rootlets  down  to  thowc  one  inch 
in  diameter.  Thirty  small  cemeteries  will  be  eliminated,  the 
skeletons  decently  reburied,  and  all  the  adjacent  noil  carried 
away  to  a safe  distance.  The  houses  constituting  the  eight  vil- 
lages will  all  be  burned  to  the  ground  and  their  ashes  carted 
away.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  auction  these  houses,  in  the 
day*  of  building  earlier  reservoir*,  but  the  thrifty  owners  funned 
combinations,  and  each  man  bid  in  his  own  without  rivalry  for 
the  fixed  price  of  $30,  then  refused  to  move  it  off  the  reservoir 
site  until  after  long  and  expensive  litigation.  So  now,  as  a mat 
ter  of  safety  and  sjieed.  the  order  is  to  burn  houses  and  dear 
the  *itr».  ’flic  most  interesting  house  to  go — from  the  historical 
point  of  view — is  Will  Avery's  home  at  Shokan.  which  is  very 
aucient,  and  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  block -bouse  from 
inside  whose  stout  wall?  the  earliest  Dutch  settlers  took  pot 
shots  at  the  attacking  Indian  hordes. 

As  to  how  many  miles  of  railroad-track  must  he  removed,  to 
make  way  for  the  reservoir,  even  the  engineers  do  not  know  up 
to  this  date.  The  furthest  eastern  flow-line  luis  not  yet  I teen 
lived  with  certainty,  and  upon  the  determination  of  this  will 
rest  the  movement  of  the  tracks.  This  change  will  include. 
Of  course,  the  currying  away  of  the  rnilmud-stutinn  huildings  and 
side  tracks,  spurs,  etc.,  from  the  various  villages  affected,  and 
their  rcratnblishmcnet  on  sites  higher  up  the  mountainsides.  In- 
cidentally, thirty  miles  of  macadamized  highway  will  be  built 
uround  the  highway,  and  a strip  of  land,  varying  from  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half  in  width,  will  lie  taken  above 
the  wufrr-line  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  intake. 

The  question  of  damage*  to  lie  awarded  for  property  taken 
for  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  promises  to  remain  a burning  issue 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  moving  of  the  railroad  will  be 
« rather  simple  matter,  and  the  settlement  of  dnmages  not  much 
more  diflieiilt : for  the  engineers  have  had  a crn»u»  made  of  the 
railroad  husines*.  including  all  the  passengers  who  ride  to  and 
from  the  condemned  stutions  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Hut  for 
every  acre  of  lund  taken,  whether  farm,  forrst.  or  water  right, 
the  most  remarkable  and  fantastic  claims  have  been  made.  One 
man  who  owns  a seventy-nine-acre  farm,  part  of  which  is  on 
the  dam  site,  asks  $500,000  for  it  because  its  water  rights  are 
so  valuable.  Of  course  the  water  right*  were  practically  nothing 
until  the  city  of  New  York  began  to  collect  water  with  its  dam. 
The  owner  of  n sixty-nine  acre  farm  modestly  a*ked  $00.2Ht)  for 
it,  saying  that  that  was  it*  marketable  value,  as  di*tinguishcd 
from  its  market  value.  Men  who  have  hitherto  raised  hoop-poles 
and  buckwheat  on  their  farms  now  hope  to  raise  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  entire  Ashokun  district  will  be  clean  as  a dainty  Dresden 
tcarup  before  the  dams  are  dosed  and  the  reservoir  flooded. 
Every  sordid  trace  of  the  occupation  of  the  12.000  acres  of  land 
by  man  or  brant  will  be  carted  and  swept  uway,  and  the  site 
will  be  as  free  from  animal  contamination  as  it  was  at  tbr  dawn 


West  Hurley 
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If  the  capacity  for  taking,  infinite  pains  had  not  been  long 
ago  adopt.-d  as  the  definition  of  genius,  it  might  have  been  used 
to  define  engineering.  The  work  that  has  been  done  upon  the 
Aflvokun  Reservoir  project  during  the  pa*t  year  ha*  been  chiefly 
pu-paratnry  for  what  is  to  lie  dune  during  the  next  seven,  yet  it 
la  of  greut  extent  and  importune*.  In  establishing  a reservoir 


of  creation.  Even  the  underbrush  and  the  alluvial  deposits  along 
Heaver  Kill  and  Rat  V ley  Kill,  the  presence  of  which  colors  the 
waters  brown  every  autumn,  will  be  cut  and  dug  and  dredged 
away.  In  the  two  hundred  aeres  of  furrat  land  which  are  to  be 
denuded  men  are  to-day  chopping  and  hauling  timber  to  saw- 
fConflNUrd  on  pope  32.J 


the  faculty  of  accurate  and  infallible  prevision  i*  absolutely 
necessary.  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  a dam  should  give 
wav  -the  loss  of  life  and  desi ruction  of  property  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  reservoir!  These  would  be  awful  enough, 
a*  the  •Foliiistown  disaster  of  June,  IHHtl,  bear*  witness,  yet  only 
a small  proportion  of  the  loss  that  would  ensue.  For  a break  in 
such  a gTcat  reservoir  as  this  would  mean  a water  famine  in 
New  York,  and  m water  famine  in  New  York  would  mean  not 
only  a dearth  of  water  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  bathiug. 
hut  a lack  of  water  for  flushing  our  sewer  system,  and  that 
would  inevitably  mean  a deadly  plague  of  typhoid- fever. 

With  such  a dread  calamity 
always  in  view,  us  the  result 
of  structural  weakness,  the 
engineers  have  groped  deep  in 
the  earth  to  find  a sure  rest- 
ing - plate  for  the  dams  that 
will  mist  the  heaviest  pres- 
sure of  the  water.  The  ele- 
ment of  chance  has  been  elimi- 
nated. so  far  as  httmun  fore- 
sight could  eliminate  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  boring*  have  been 
made  covering  the  entire  site 
of  the  great  principal  dam  ut 
Olive  Hridgc  through  silt  and 
shale  and  *!alc  clear  down  to 
the  great  primeval  rock  which 
antedates  the  glnciul  period. 

I 'pun  this  immov  able  founda- 
tion will  stand  Uje  core  of 
cyelo|.ean  masonry  whieli  will 
form  the  I tack  hone  of  the  5000- 
foot  dam.  And  a*  even  in  this 
rock  floor  certain  fissures  up 
pear,  a series  of  trap*  and 
vents  ha*  I wen  arranged  t« 
carry  uway  the  seepage  mid 
avoid  the  possibility  of  nny 
c-rosion  of  the  dam  itself.  The 
core  of  masonry  will  lie  1000 
fret  long,  HH>  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  twenty-six  feet 
four  inches  wide  at  the  top. 

Thr  continuations,  or  “wing*.” 
stretching  away  for  2000  feet 
on  either  hand"  will  be  rolled 
and  packed  every  four  inehe* 
on  the  water  side,  mid  every 
•ix  inches  on  the  lower  side. 

•o  that  when  the  vast  wall  of 
stone  and  earth  ia  completed,  it  will  be  structurally  stronger  than 
aay  of  th«  mountains  near  at  hand.  Of  masonry  alone  the  dam 
will  contain  517.000  cubic  yards.  In  the  dam  and  all  the  dikes 
that  supplement  it  7.000,000  cubic  yard*  of  earth-tilling  will  lie 
used  A most  careful  survey  has  been  made.  **>  that  the  exact  con- 
tents of  the  renervoir  for  every  inch  of  depth  ia  accurately  recorded. 
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The  Needless  Peril 
of  the  Coal-mine 


By  GEORGE 


ML-MIMK  explosion*  arc  increasing  in 
number  and  wveritjr-ln  tha  United  State*. 
They  it  re  giiin|!  to  continue.  t<<  increas** 
tinlnw  mm»UfPt  br  taken  to  off*et  new 
condition.-)  that  arc  ron»iantly  arising, 
Both  miner*  and  mine-owner*  are  tatting 
steps  to  find,  a remedy,  and  the  govern- 
ment now  purpose*  to  give  them  valuable 
aid. 

Within  four  week*.  beginning  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  the  nation  wn* 
shocked  hr  a*  many  mine  explosion*.  By  the  disaster*  at  the 
Naomi  Mine  of  the  United  Coal  Company  near  Fayette  City, 
Pennsylvania:  at  the  Monongah  Mine  of  the  Consolidation  Cual 
Company  at  Monongali,  Wwt  Virginia;  at  Yolaodr,  Alabama,  in 
thr  mine  of  the  Yolande  Coal  Company:  and  at  the  l>arr  Mine  of 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  in  the  f 'minellaville  DUlriet  of 
Pennsylvania — over  7<H»  peraoiis  were  killed.  It  i*  peculiar  tliat 
the  can**-  of  each  one  of  thews  explosion*  was  a variation  only 
from  that  of  all  the  other  three.  In  no  aen.-e  could  they  be  re- 
garded as  cataclysms,  omit  ring  suddenly  and  iny*B  rtutisly.  They 
were  the  natural  expression  of  a certain  diarvga rd  for  natural 
ami  yet  dangerous  conditions. 

The  easy  thing  to  do  would  la-  to  say  that  grasping  greed,  on 
the  part  of  coriiorutions,  had  driven  hundreds  of  men  into  a dark 
and  dangerous  hole,  supposedly  against  their  wills,  to  toil  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  few.  It  would  he  equally  easy  to  say  that  the 
ignorant  class,  carried  away  by-  the  easy  money-making  method-* 
of  the  day,  had  liecnnie  shiftlcM  in  habits  and  careless  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  paving  for  their  hccdh.***ne«*  the  awful  price  of 
reckless  conduct.  Neither  of  these  things  will  satisfy  those  who 
are  looking  deeper  into  the  ouu*es  of  mine  disasters  with  a desire 
to  understand  how  to  avoid  them  in  future.  If  one  were  looking 
for  the  real  cause,  it  might  he  better  to  say  that  live  ln*b  of 
industrial  demand  had  driven  l*oth  employer  and  employee  blind- 
ly into  a trap,  the  secret  springs  of  which  neither  was  able  to  study 
beforehand. 

The  output  of  coal  in  the  United  States  has  been  increasing  with 
striking  rapidity  in  recent  years.  In  ten  years  we  have  mined 
more  coal  than  in  all  the  history  of  the  country  prior  to  that 
time.  The  production  of  coal  follows  naturally  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  upper  seams,  or  those  which  lie  nearest  the  sur- 
face. arc  mined  first  and.  consequently,  are  soonest  exhausted. 
The  lower  sen  ms  are  developed  more  leisurely.  It  is  one  of  the 
tenets  of  the  geologist  that  the  lower  we  go  for  oral  the  more  gas 
we  strike.  In  these  days  when  *o  much  attention  is  bring  pnid 
to  economical  and  swift  hauhige  of  this  coal,  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  to  tlx-  surface,  the  motive  power  is  chosen  which 
lifts  the  cual  witli  the  least  expense.  Tin-  use  of  electricity  ill  mine 
haulage,  consequently,  ha*  been  growing  more  and  more  general. 
It  is  not  -**t  down  no  a point  established  beyond  controversy,  but. 
nevertheless,  it  is  declared  that  sparks  from  these  electrical  ap- 
pliance* quite  frequently  touch  olf  the  gas  that  is  liln-rnted  in 
deep  '‘shaft"’  mines  and  the  explosion  begins-  The  coroner  "* 
verdict  at  the  Naomi  Mine  gave  such  an  explanation  for  the  atari  - 
ing  of  that  explosion. 

It  i*  sclent ilieallv  established  that  nearly  the  whole  of  » pile 
of  coal  is  combustible.  An  explosion,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  instantaneous  <->nibu*tion.  To  produce  on 
explosion,  in  anything  that  will  burn,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  whole  ma*s  of  comlm-t  ible  substance  to  such  tine  particles 
that  the  combustion  will  he  instantaneous.  For  instance,  if  all 
the  ingredients  in  a lump  of  coal  could  be  burned  at  the  same 
time,  coni  would  la-  equally  as  dangerous  as  dynamite  or  nitro- 
glycerine. Jn  a great  many  mine*  the  roadways  and  shafts  are 
exceedingly  dry.  In  these  the  roadways  often  consist  of  coni 
which  lias  not  been  taken  out.  Constant  parsing  to  and  fro  of 
the  system  of  haulage;  the  constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  the 
army  of  mine  employees;  the  action  of  the  air  currents  upon  the 
loose  particles  of  coal  carried  in  the  ears — all  work  to  charge  the 
air  with  infinitesimally  small  particles  of  coal  which  arc  really 
lighter  than  air  and  are.  consequently,  carried  in  suspension. 
This  coni  dust  in  dry  mine*  i*  constantly  arising,  and.  in 
fact,  it  seems  almost  impossible,  despite  every  effort,  to  keep 
it  down.  So  tong  a*  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  normal 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger,  but  let  something  lmp|*-n 
which  will  raise  the  temperature  in  a room,  or  ignite  some  of  these 
fine  particles  of  coal  dust,  and  the  explosive  power  of  coal  i* 
demonstrated  in  an  instant.  The  explosion  oeemt  to  travel  almost 
like  a prolonged  rumble  of  thunder.  It  may  start  from  a given 
point  and  travel  from  chamber  to  chamber  until  practically  the 
whole  mine  has  been  involved  in  a terrible  catastrophe.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  mine-workers  are  often  burned  by  the  explosion 
or  arc  kilted  by  the  falling  material  dislodge*]  by  the  shock.  In- 
stantaneous combust  inn  of  this  kind  uses  up  ull  the  oxygen  in  a 
mine  chamber,  and  the  men  are  suffocated  because  the  force  of 
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gs*  than  the  <*>a|  could  contain.  Practically  everything  that  de 
cay*  gives  nil  n certain  amount  of  ga*.  All  tin*  !<-i mentation  was 
subterranean,  and  when  the  gu*  could  Hot  all  Is-  held  in  raipnwiox 
in  the  coal  it  sought  some  outlet.  In  places  it  lor  wed  in  nwer- 
voirs,  Im-tvcc  the  natural  ga«  belt*  Where  the  quantity  given 
off.  by  the  formation  of  coal  or  the  friiui-titiittoii  of  subterranean 
matter,  was  not  siiltb-ient  to  raul>li*h  one  ol  these  larger  reset 
voir*,  the  volatile  matter,  or  ga*.  eollertrd  in  «n>all»T  «|wcvi  known 
a*  gasrsH-ket*.  The  coal- miner,  in  picking  down  or  shooting  down 
hi*  coal,  quite  frequently  i>[*n*  one  of  these  pockets,  or,  a*  they 
an-  known  in  the  mines,  ga» .feeder*.  If  the  air  is  not  pure,  it  is 
quit*  easy  to  touch  off  this  supply  of  gas  and  nn  explosion  occurs. 
Where  the  quantity  is  comparatively  -.mall,  and  where  there  i»  no 
accumulation  of  coal  du*t,  then*  ex  pit  am -ns  amount  to  but  little 
(iiven  a larger  amount  of  this  gn*.  rushing  suddenly  into  an  en- 
closed mining-chamlsT,  or  given  even  * small  quantity  of  gu  * 
sufficient  to  start  a fire  in  conjunction  with  a large  amount  of  cnl 
dust,  and  we  have  one  stieli  catastrophe  tin  that  at  thr  Naomi  Mine 
of  the  United  l oal  Company  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is.  I bclirVC,  generally  conceded  Hint  the  lower  wc  go  into 
thr-  cnrtli  the  better  tlie  grade-  of  coal.  At  least.  this  is  the  natural 
assumption,  based  u|»n  tlioh-gical  invest ig,it juris.  It  is  known 
that  coal,  having  a comparatively  small  percentage  ol  fixed  carl*>n 
and  a conipara lively  high  |wn-i-ntagc  of  volatile  matter,  will  b*  - 
gin  to  release  this  gas  the  minute  the  temperature  of  (be  cool 
is  raised,  even  though  the  fixed  carbon  docs  nut  rou-b  the  point 
of  combustion.  This,  in  fact,  i*  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
niunufacture  of  artificial  gu*.  It  is.  of  course,  mere  -|n-i‘ulatioi>. 
and  yet  it  ha*  a groundwork  «f  reasonablcm***,  Hint  the  pressure, 
or  whatever  you  will,  dee|**r  down  in  the  bowel*  of  the  earth 
originally'  raised  the  temperature  of  the  coni  formations  and  eau.-M-l 
(he  substance  *«»  give  off  n large  part  *if  it*  volatile  matter,  re- 
taining ouly  thr  more  valuable  ingredient  of  fix*-*)  carbon.  Thu* 
it  is  that  we  find  in  the  lower  strata  the  in-ire  valuable  grade* 
of  coal. 

The  gas.  given  off  by  the  coal  under  Mich  pressure,  natural! v 
could  not  ri*r  to  the  surface.  the  obstructions  being  too  grrat 
It  had  to  collect  somewhere,  ami  so  in  1 lie  early  upheavals  of 
nature  it  found  lodgment  in  small  p*-eket*  at  a great  distance 
Itelow  the  surface.  If  the  theory  is  at  all  correct,  that  the  deepei 
wc  go  the  better  grade  of  coal  vse  find,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
deeper  we  go  for  coal  the  noire  gas  wc  are  ImoiiiiI  to  encounter 
By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  it  is  very  easy  to  determine  that 
the  deeper  wo  go  for  coal  the  more  danger  then-  is  going  fo  lx* 
of  gas  And  other  explosive*,  and.  coiim quently.  tin-  more  danger- 
otiK  become*  the  mining  of  coal. 

Another  point  established  is  this;  the  dccjicr  we  go  for  co*l 
the  mon*  difficult  it  is  to  force  fresh  air  down  into  tlu  shafts,  and. 
necessarily,  the  mine-worker  has  not  only  to  contend  with  the 
greater  obstacles  present  id  by  nature,  but  al*o  the  greater  difficulty 
of  those  on  the  surface  in  providing  him  with  tin  natural  mean*  to 
combat  the  greater  dangers  in  the  deep  mines.  It  is  for  fhi» 
reason  thiil  the  statement  was  made  at  flu*  beginning,  that  mine 
disasters  are  going  to  ineu-a«e  in  number  anil  in  severity  in  future, 
rather  than  diminish,  unless  -.uni-  new  nteait*  Is*  fi  und  for  over- 
coming them  natural  difficulties.  If  «■-  arc  going  to  continue 
to  consume  <1  Mil  at  lire  present  rate,  il  will  Is*  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  and  overcome  these  difficulties,  because  the  upper  seams 
are  every  day  becoming  more  nearly  exhausted,  and  tic  resort  mu**t 
consequently,  lie  lo  deeper  veins.  The  qur-»ib>ii  nai  uni  I ly  prtMts 
itself:  How  are  the  people  of  the  Cnitcd  State*  going  to  stop  this 
tremendous  loss  of  life  and  properly1 

There  arc  three*  wav*  which  have  liei-n  nd"p1cd  by  nunc  coal- 
mine operator*.  The  flrrt  of  llic*c  i*  a careful  wlicticm  of  the 
explosive*  used  in  the  mines.  Incidentally,  in  the  use  of  «;x. 
plosives  is  found  one  of  the  most  pulcnl  uiins  of  mine  disasters. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  United  Slate*  the  study  of  mining  ha*  never 
liven  reduced  to  a science — that  is.  such  h m-iewv  a-  ha*  conic  lo 
govern  the  Mine  production  abroad.  Our  in<1  finds  here  are  ex- 
tremely’ crude.  To  tlu*  average  miner,  mid  *u  even  tin*  average* 
(f'ontinw  tl  on  .fS,  I 
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New  Canal 
and 

Old  Cape 


By  REED  CARRAD1NE 


The  Canal's  EiiUm  Terminus 


T Cape  Cod's  seafaring  and 
cranberry-raining  folk,  along 
with  many  of  it*  historic 
spot*  an  l buildings.  These 
cherished  landmark*  of  Amer- 
ican history  a»-e  falling  before 
tin*  'team -shovel  and  gravel- 
train  of  the  canal -builder*, 
and  the  people  living  on  the 
wind-swept  acres  of  their 
grandsircH  must  move  on. 
Kvery  day  further  progress  is 
made  on  the  new  ('ape  Cod 
canal.  Work  was  la-gun  last 
August  for  the  much- -needed 
improvement  by  William  Bar- 
clay Parsons,  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  undertaking. 

The  fame  of  the  fearless  fishermen  and  whaler  who  formerly 
inhabited  this  [H-nin-ula.  which  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  even  now  a matter  of  history.  The  type  disappeared  and 
was  succeeded  ly  a generation  of  quiet,  peaceful  men  and  womm 
who  earned  more  in  a single  season  by  raiding  cranherries  than 
their  fathers  could  achieve  on  a five  years"  cruise.  Now  this  genera- 
tion must  give  way. 

Along  with  many  buildings  connected  with  the  early  struggles 
of  the  Pilgrims  there  arc  also  some  celebrated  modern  buildings  to 
be  torn  down  in  order  to  mAe  way  for  the  canal.  ' Gray  Gables." 
at  Buzzards  Bay,  which  was  the  nation's  summer  mpitol  during 
President  Cleveland's  terms,  is  one  of  them.  '* Gray  Gables"  is 
situated  at  the  wc*trm  extremity  of  the  canal  and  soon  will  lie 
torn  down.  A railroad  station  will  lx*  built  nenr  it.  and  when 
the  canal  is  completed  thousands  of  ships  will  pa*-,  annually  over 
the  spot  where  diplomats,  statesmen,  and  politicians  gathered  and 
great  public  questions  were  decided. 

A short  distance  from  " Gray  Gables.”  on  Buttermilk  Bay.  I* 
" Crow's  Neat.”  tlie  home  of  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson.  This  beauti- 
ful house  Is  directly  on  the  line  of  the  canal  and  must  lie  demolished. 
The  famous  actor's  grave,  a short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
canal  in  the  quaint  old  village  of  Sandwich,  is  fur  enough  removed 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb  his  u«hr*.  The  old  Perry 
homestead,  built  in  1(*52  by  the  ancestors  of  August  Belmont,  the 
president  of  the  company 
which  is  building  the  canai, 
and  which  wa9  for  a consider- 
able period  tlie  residence  of  tin- 
hero  of  Ijikc  Krie.  has  already 
been  destroyed. 

The  Tupper  House,  built  in 
10.17.  the  oldest  bouse  on  C'«pe 
Cod.  which  has  descended  in  »i 
unbroken  line  from  father  to 
son.  generation  alter  generation 
with  never  a transfer  or  a mort 
gage  appearing  against  it.  will 
la-come  kindling-wood.  The 
great  ^cking  industry  of  the 
Swifts  had  its  inception  in  the 
canal  zone.  Here  in  a piclu- 
rciqur  little  farmhouse,  the 
several  brothers  composing  that 
firm  were  all  liorn,  arid  Noble 
Swift,  the  eldest,  still  lives 
there. 

The  town  of  Sandwich,  which  is  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
canal,  was  originally  apportioned  ninong  the  thirtv-aix  town  pro- 
prietors by  John  Abb-n  and  Captain  Miles  Stundi-di.  It  is  his- 
toric and  ciuaint.  and  there  are  many  points  of  unusual  interest 
within  its  limits.  Joseph  Jelfersnn  declared  that  lie  wished  to  Is- 
buried  then-  because  he  considered  it  the  most  beautiful  village 
lie  had  ever  seen.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  rapidly  under 
going  a change  now,  and  will  soon  be  unrecognizable  to  its  ad- 
mirers of  another  day. 

It  is  a matter  of  sincere  regret  to  many  who  love  the  Cape*  uud 


reverence  its  historv  and  traditions  that  in  order  to  save  the 
hundred*  of  lives  nix  I thousands  of  properly  which  are  annual), 
■aerified  in  navigating  this  dangerous  and  treat  hemua  roast  it 
is  necessary  to  wipe  out  a place  so  picturesque.  It  is  even  more 
lamentable  tliat  tin*  new  conditions  which  m»:*t  prevail  on  the 
|M-ninstila  will  cause  the  di-4p|*a  ranee  of  the  -ample  and  tin 
affected  people  win*,  though  living  in  tin  State  "f  Massachusetts, 
yet  were  never  of  it.  Rut  factories  of  various  kind*  are  rapidly 
being  built  on  the  cranberry-hog*.  and  the  old  re»i*lmta  are  giving 
wav  before  the  coming  of  m more  eommen  ini  and  more  ambitious 
population. 

From  the  beginning  of  New  World  history  the  east  and  southeast 
const  of  the  (.*(*•  lias  ls-rn  the  graveyard  of  the  Atlantic  Figures 
show  that  alsuit  twenty  live  js-r  cent  of  the  wreck*  which  happm 
on  the  ••astern  shores  of  tin-  I nite«|  states  occur  on  this  treachenai* 
coast,  lb-re  never  a gale  blow*  but  the  inhabitants  turn  out  in 
force  and  grimly  watih  the  outer  liar  for  the  ships  that  are  cauglit 
with  a Ice  shore  awaiting  them  The  Isdloni  is  om  red  with  the 
hulks  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  once  sph-ndid  ships.  and  the 
Imuics  of  tlieir  brave  sailors  sink  deeper  into  the  sand*  with  everr 
tide. 

This  canal  is  virtually  cutting  Cape  Cod  at  the  shoulder.  It 
will  shorten  materially  the  all  water  route  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  enable  vessels  to  avoid  the  hurricanes  and  («»•» 
which  are  otherwise  inevitable.  This  canal  lias  Im-cii  talked  »f  f»r 
considerably  more  than  two  hundred  years;  but  no  intelligent  or 
earnest  effort  wa*  ever  made  to  put  the  (dan  into  effect  until 
recently,  when  former  Representative  lb- Witt  IV  Flanagan  obtained 
a charter  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  set  re.  I t be  co- 
operation of  August  |t*-lmont.  William  Ban  lav  I ‘arums,  and  John 
It.  McDonald.  t>n  August  10.  Mr.  I’.irson*.  the  chief  engineer 
turned  the  first  shovelful  of  earth,  and  the  great  undertaking  was 
started  fairly  on  tt*  way. 

The  canal,  which  will  have  width  and  depth  sufficient  to  acismi 
modal e the  largest  aliipa,  will  Is-  twelve  miles  in  Irngtli  and  wi 
extend  from  "Gray  Gables."  Buzzards  Bay.  t«*  a point  near  the 
town  of  -Sandwich,  on  Barnstable  or  t Co.)  Bay.  It  will  give  • 
safe  route  to  vessels  of  anv  sirs-  and  in  any  kind  of  weather.  It 
will  Is-  twenty  five  feet  deep  at  low  water,  thirty-five  feet  deep  a* 
high  tide,  with  a tail  tom  width  of  lf.it  bet  at  the  narrowest  pari 
and  a surface  width  of  12*1  feet  at  the  -ante  point  If  i*  estimated 
that  it  will  eo-t  that  it  will  require  p*-r  year 

for  **|s-ralion  and  muiiitenamv. 
and  will  Ik-  in  full  o|s-ration  by 
mill.  It  will  In  a aen- level 
canal,  ami  *hi|»*  will  Is-  able  to 
pa--*  en t indy  through  in  one 
■ ml  a ball  to  two  hours,  thus 
saving  six  to  nine  hours  on  the 
voyage  from  N*  w York  to  lto« 
ton.  Tlie  saving  in  distance 
will  Is-  seventy  four  miles  over 
the  Sound  nuitr  and  one  hun- 
dred ami  forty  two  miles  by  the 
■cii  or  outside  route. 

It  is  very  bard  to  believe 
Hint  a larger  number  of  vessels 
round  I 'a p»*  ('•»!  every  year 
than  pass  any  other  one  spot  on 
till-  g 1* *1  m *.  m t the  1 'liited  Stati-s 
l.iglit boiisi-  re|M.rts  prove  that 
stu  b i*  the  .-ns'  . More  than 
4U.INNI  vi-s-i  |*ri*s  around  tin- 
l'.-i|s-  annually.  prm-tii-ally  all 
of  which  will  u*e  t|.«-  canal  when  it  i*  ccinpht.d  while  only  1s*- 
twis-n  limit  and  4INMI  ships  traverse  the  Suer  t anal  -luring  the  sanir 
length  of  time,  lb-  ls-giiiuing  of  work  on  tl.i-  i-iil.lic  improvemenl 
ha-  bad  a winnh-rfiil  effect  in  <t  iiinilui ing  public  inti  rest  in  ship 

canal-,  and  it  i»  now  pro) d to  build  .i  oli.iin  ..»  inland  waterway-. 

which  w ill  furni-h  ;i  -afe  cltxnn.-l  for  v •— .1-  • •*  any  -ire  and  t\|>e. 
(turn lli-ll ing  the  Allaiitii-  cn«-t  from  V-w  A • -i k Uty  to  Key  West. 
Florida. 

Many  men  who  ate  acknowledged  autlioriti*--  on  »in  h matter* 
assert  tliat  the  only  po—ihlc  solution  of  tin*  congest  ton  in  freight 
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transportation  lies  in  the  construction  of  such  a series  of  canals. 
The  Cape  Cod  canal,  the  first  link  in  this  proposed  chain  of  water- 
ways. and  the  only  one  on  which  work  has  actually  l*-gim.  is,  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  position,  the  most  important. 

Tentative  plans  for  this  channel,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
tiie  danger*  enenuntcred  on  this  coast.  Iiegan  almost  with  the 
I’ilgrim  settlement  at  Plymouth  in  I Ikftl.  The  records  of  tluit 
colony  show  that  in  lfi22  a party  succeeded  in  getting  a boat 
around  the  Cape,  only  to  have  it  lost  in  Vineyard  Sound.  The  year 
following,  the  settlers  discovered  that  there  flowed  a river  south- 
ward from  Muuofuet.  an  Indian  town  within  twenty  miles  of 


Federal  government  hut  for  the  fact  that  the  Civil  War  put  a stop 
to  the  undertaking.  In  1SH4  the  State  of  Massachusetts  granted  a 
charter  under  which  for  the  first  time  work  was  actually  begun, 
hut  the  death  of  the  man  chiefly  interested  in  I Ik*  project  resulted 
in  work  being  abandoned,  and  the  charter  was  allowed  to  la|>nc. 
In  I HP!  i the  Legislature  granted  another  charter  to  former  Repre- 
sentative DeWitt  Clinton  FlanugHii.  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  of  this  charter  that  the  canal  is  now-  being 
built. 

It  is  significant  that  when  DeWitt  Clinton  gave  to  New  York 
the  Kric  Canal  hi*  nnwt  intimate  friend  and  closest  adviser  in  this 
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Plymouth,  and  the  thrifty  colonists  established  there  a trailing 
station,  between  which  and  the  Dutch  mt  Dement  ut  Fort  Amster- 
dam there  at  once  detclojM-d  a brisk  trade,  which  marked  the  l«e- 
ginning  of  the  lhiston  New  York  water  ls»m  trade  which  lias  since 
grown  to  such  huge  proportions.  The  idea  of  extending  this  river 
not  over  two  miles  to  the  north,  so  as  to  make  a continuous  water- 
way ami  dis|M-nsc  with  land  |mrtage,  soon  occurred  to  the  thrifty 
colonists.  Under  date  of  October  0.  Ifilii.  Samuel  Sewall  records 
in  his  diary:  " Mr.  Smith  of  Sandwich  rode  with  me  and  showed 
me  the  place  which  some  had  thought  to  cut  for  to  make  u |«a*angc 
from  the  South  Sen  to  the  North." 

(ifllcially,  however,  things  moved  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until 
DIPT  that  u commission  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  “ to  view  the  plan1  and  make  report  on  the  prolaa- 
bility  of  elTeeting  such  a channel  and  what  the  charge  of  the  same 
may  be."  So  far  as  the  records  give  evidence  the  citizens  ap- 
Hii’ntcd  on  this  committee  have  not  vet  reported,  and  the  matter 
ay  dormant  until  May  17.  17711.  when  another  commission  was 
appointeil.  who  employed  Thomas  Marhin.  the  most  eminent  engi- 
neer of  his  day,  win  made  a survey  recommending  practically  the 


project  was  Judge  .lames  Flanagan,  the  grandfather  of  DeWitt 
Clinton  Flanagan,  who  has  finally  after  more  than  two  centuries 
of  delay  brought  this  new  canal  to  a successful  conclusion. 

In  s|M-aking  of  his  plans  for  the  canal  Mr.  Parsons  said  to  the 
writer : 

••  The  plans  that  are  under  construction  and  which  have  hern 
approved  by  the  Joint  Hoard  of  Railroad  and  Harbor  and  laind 
Commissioner*  of  Massachusetts,  contemplate  "a  canal  free  from 
lock  or  dams.  The  law  require*  that  the  Imttian  width  shall  tie 
not  less  chan  100  tcet,  with  |«assing-place*  twice  as  great,  ami 
with  a miiiimuni  depth  at  any  point  at  mean  low  water  of  twentv- 
five  feet.  In  actual  construction  these  dimensions  will  lie  greatly 
exceeded:  in  fact  the  passing- places  instead  of  being  three  in  num- 
ber will  lie  connected  so  that  the  canal  will  have  everywhere  a 
bottom  width  of  150  to  250  feet,  and  a surface  width  of  250  to 
5(H)  feet,  depending  upon  the  slope  the  banks  will  tuke.  These 
dimensions  can  lie  compared  with  the  I sit  tom  width  of  the  Suez 
Canal  of  147  feet,  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Uunal  of  72  feet,  and 
in  the  Manchester  Canal  of  120  to  2(H)  feet:  the  depths  of  these 
canals  vary  from  2T»  to  30  feet.” 
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route  which  luis  breu  adopted  by  William  Barclay  I ’arsons.  Mr. 
Maehin's  work  oil  the  canal  was  interrupted  hv  General  George 
Washington,  who  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  "The 
great  demand  we  have  for  engineers  in  the  War  Ifepurtincnt  has 
obliged  me  to  order  Mr.  Marhin  hither  to  assist  in  that  hrancli 
of  the  business." 

Commissions  were  again  appointed  and  surveys  were  made  in 
I7JH.  IH|H,  |H24.  -and  IH3I.  when  the  project  again  languished 
until  lHfifi.  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  apisiintcd  a 
commission,  ami  a euiuil  would  prolialily  have  been  built  by  the 


Work  was  rout  limed  on  the  canal  until  December  10.  when 
further  operation*  had  to  he  suspended  for  the  winter.  A*  ***>n 
a*  the  weather  will  |«-rmit  the  work  will  lie  resumed  next  spring 
Four  immense  hydraulic  dredges,  which  are  now  being  specially 
constructed  for  l hi*  puris.se.  will  he  put  to  work,  two  at  either 
end  of  the  eanal.  and  will  go  through  on  their  own  power.  The 
soil,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  sand  and  gravel,  will  Ik- 
used  to  fill  in  the  w-usset  marshes,  thus  converting  waste  laud  into 
valuable  real  estate.  Mr  I ’arson*  says  that  the  canal  will  be 
entirely  completed  and  in  full  operation  by  the  fall  of  IttlU. 
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The  Way 

By 

ROBERT  SLOSS 


of  the 
Waiter 


L HUM  the  table  juiit  behind 
there  came  the  rasp  of  a 
chair.  accompanied  by  a 
»riarl  .if  rap-.  A waiter  had 
•pilled  n gla.«*  of  water  over 
a neat  old  gentleman. 

I glanced  front  the  irate 
victim  into  the  face  of  my 
own  waiter  who  was  looking  on  with 
hi*  peculiar  smile.  half  appreciative, 
half  contempt  non*,  lie  leaned  over  my 
table  confidentially. 

" You  coiildn  t drive  that  old  fellow 
aval  with  an  ax,"  lie  said;  “lie  likes 
I lie  place*  too  well.*' 

AMJJ.ft*  Forthwith  he  waa  off  with  that 
|>eouliar  stride  ot  hi*,  connoting  a sort 
of  dignified  dispatch;  and  I fell  to 
wondering,  as  I lighted  my  cigar,  why  1 too,  like  tire  ositraged 
old  gentleman,  would  be  hard  to  drive  from  the  little  subterranean 
cuff. 

It  was  Joseph ! I watched  him  bringing  my  coffee  with  that 
virtuosity  he  always  employed  toward  me.  It  was  undoubtedly 
Joseph ! He  was  remarkable.  And.  I reflected,  he  had  come  to  hi* 
one  of  my  familiars — in  a way — in  many  more  ways  than  in 
anticipating  the  crochets  of  my  |ialatc.  Joseph  knew  me  better 
than  many  a man  to  whom  I had  iinlmwonird  myself.  And  yet,  I 
had  never  even  had  to  explain  myself  to  Joseph.  And.  it  occurred 
to  me.  Joseph  had  never  explainer!  himself  to  me.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly something  about  him  to  lie  explained.  He  was  p.K»ae**ed 
of  an  intelligent  reserve  singularly  detached  from  his  occupation. 
Although  I had  often  admired.  I had  never  penetrated  his  imper- 
turbable philosophy. 

“ In  your  business,  are  you  never  discontented.  .Joseph?”  I said. 

" Always,"  he  replied : " but  I can’t  afford  to  show  it.  I’ve 
had  to  get  over  tliat.  I’m  a waiter." 

" But  that  is  a worthy  calling.  Joseph." 

" It’s  worth  just  as  much  a*  I can  make  out  of  it  and  no  more." 
he  said,  deftly  wiping  the  polished  table.  “ | might  ju»t  as  well 
be  a second-story  operator;  that’s  a gentleman’s  business  compared 
to  a waiter’s.” 

" But  yours  is  an  honest  business.  Joseph.” 

**  Like  lots  of  other  jobs  that  depend  on  graft:  hut  It’s  the  only 
job  when*  the  way  you  get  yours  queers  you  all  ’round.’ 

When  I looked  np  with  another  quest i*— 


. he  hud  effaced  himself 


in  tliat  sudden  way  of  his.  He  was  truly  remarkable!  How  rould 
he  remain  to  become  so  pro- 
ficient in  an  «»reunation  he 
obviously’  despisea?  And 
why  did  lie  think  so  ill  of  it? 

*rlt’a  all  dm  to  tipping, 
you  see,”  lie  said  at  my 
elbow,  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
thought.  " It  cuts  a waiter 
off  from  the  rest  of  man 
kind,  stumps  him  as  o 
grafter:  and  he 

knows  it  if  he  has  any 
brains.” 

**  He  could  change." 

1 suggested. 

" No.”  he  interrupt- 
ed : “ it  gets  a hold  on 
a man.  Once  he  Is  re- 
signed. he  becomes  de- 
fiant. and  then  he  liegins  to 
find  his  satisfaction  in  the 
very  thing  that  tindassed 
him.  He  works  for  tips,  and 
soon  finds  that  he  mnkr* 
more  money  than  he  eould 
nt  any  other  business  he  can 
get  into.  That's  my  ease.” 

Joseph  had  forgotten 
some  of  his  reserve,  and  as 
it  was  late  there  was  noth- 
ing to  interrupt  him. 

"That's  why  the  waiter 
seeks  his  kind,"  he  con- 
tinues!. " That’s  why  lie  has 
his  own  elutes  and  organiza- 
tions. and  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  fonnuluten 
methods  for  getting  tips."  The  waiter  had 

“ Sort  of  unsocial  high- 
waymen. eh?”  I said.  spilled  a glass  of  water  over  a 


" Well,  it’s  only  self-protection.”  he  rejoined.  **  The  whole 
world's  against  u*  on  that  score,  and  although  even  t’nele  Sam 
allows  his  travelling  officials  a certain  ninoiini  inch  day  for  feeing 
porters  and  dining  car  waiters,  we  have  to  kes-p  up  a running  tight 
with  • tip  dodger*  ’ 

" But  it's  the  way  some  thick  heads  do  it  that  brings  us  alt  into 
disrepute — that  stunt  of  Dave’s  there,  for  instance.  That  old  frl- 
low’s  been  coming  here  for  month*  and  never  gave  any  one  a lip. 
(if  course,  after  the  first  time,  word  was  |>as*e«i  to  every  wailer  in 
the  place,  and  «»  he  got  the  worst  kind  of  service.  But  he  juat 
kept  changing  tables,  and  finally  complaint**!  to  the  Isms  Firry 
one  in  the  plan-  got  a raking  over  the  coals.  So  you  see  what 
Dave  did  to  get  rid  of  him. 

” He  don't  use  good  judgement,  though.  Hr  could  just  aa  well 
have  crowded  his  table  with  strangers,  kept  him  waiting,  served 
•tuff  as  cold  as  pnssildr.  and  rut  down  on  extra  butter  and  other 
things.  Old  men.  pig  hradni  enough  to  defy  a crowd  of  waiter*, 
are  sure  to  be  fiissv  in  other  things,  ami  it  would  make  him  more 
uncomfortable  in  tlie  long  run  than  spilling  water  on  him.  And 
then  the  Um  couldn't  kick," 

He  fell  to  straightening  » he  chair*  alismtlv,  as  one  who  remem- 
bers many  things  learned  only  fr**m  experience. 

“ I*  it  often  necessary  ?”  I asked. 

“ Not  here,"  I replied.  ” Most  of  our  waiter*  are  experienced 
enough  to  get  what  they  want  by  diplomacy." 

"Instruct  n»e  in  the  diplomatic  «-**dr.  Joseph.”  I said,  trembling 
lest  he  grow  non  committal  again;  " for  you' certainly  are  an  adept 
at  ita  application."  I think  he  |ienet rated  my  subterfuge,  but  be 
was  minded  not  to  deny  me. 

" Well,  showing  |s'r>onal  interest  in  your  customer  i*  what  pays 
in  the  long  run,"  he  Isgan.  ” I don’t  <are  who  lie  is.  he  likes  to 
think  that  the  waiter  n-memhers  particular  ta-tes.  For  in- 
stance. in  come*  a n-gular.  ' Ah.  Mr.  So-and  so.’  you  greet  him 
enthusiastically . ‘I  was  just  thinking  of  you:  get  vour  favorite 
dish  to-night- -lobster  ft  la  Newbtlrg,  and  pre|*ared  just  as  you 
like  it.' 

“ Probably  he'd  rather  have  corned  l*-*-f  and  ewfiliage.  but  Im- 
enjoys  being  singled  out  and  publicly  »t.tin|*-d  «*  a favorite  patron 
and  a high  liver.  Mm  are  a*  fond  nf  bur  room  an*|  cafe  reputa- 
lions  a«  women  are  of  de|iartment  -tore  deferrm-e." 

" What  if  your  m.vn  is  too  quick  for  you  and  orders  something 
lie's  had  in  mind?"  I queried 

“ Then."  lie  said.  " it  sometimes  pays  to  advise  ***metliing  else. 
Even  if  it  i*  inferior,  it  proves  your  interest  in  his  welfare.  It 
help*  in  two  ways.  Iin-au«4-  mavis-  the  dish  lie  ordered  is  running 
short,  ami  there  are  instruction*  to  work  off  what  von  suggest." 

" Liable  to  slip  up  if 
you  don't  know  them 
well?'*  I hazarded. 

" Not  if  you  use  ordi- 
nary judgment.'*  he  said, 
with  finality;.  “ You  ran 
pretty  near  tell  the  kind 
of  stuff  a man  like*  to 
eat.  Suppose  one  of 
those  lean,  lanky  chap*, 
who  alwavs  wear  high 
chokers  pn-hed  open  in 
front  to  make  room  for 
their  Adam’s  apple. 
* ume  in  ami  brushed  off 
liis  chair  and  table,  when 
lie  thought  no  one  was 
looking.  In*  you  think 
I’d  offer  him  green  turtle 
soup!  But  you  bet  I 
never  try  to  duplicate 
hi*  order  on  the  »tout  old  boy 
with  tin-  red  fare,  who's  just  be- 
ginning to  get  lisM — you  know 
the  kind;  b-  ha«ii‘t  got  every- 
thing, including  eating,  figured 
down  to  n system,  like  the  other 
fellow.” 

•*  I begun  to  wonder-  how  my 
|«>r! rait  was  marked  for  identifi- 
cation  in  Joseph’*  rogue*’  gal 
Ii-rv. 

**Of  course,  you  can  carry  the 
personal  interest  •«..  far.”  he  eon- 
tiuivd.  "There  was  Karnest. 
lb-  bad  built  Up  n tnole  of  good 
regular  tip|u  i«  One  came  in 
ulxiiit  tlii-  time  om-  evening  and 
nil fi-il  for  a certain  meat  Kam- 
neat  old  gentleman  «*t  u*i-d  to  let  him  ilu  his  own 
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ordering  because  he  was  unreasonable.  Well,  lie  told  the  man  he 
u-mildn't  advise  him  to  have  what  he  ordered.  as  it  was  not  fresh- 
■ -i inked.  This  was  repeated  on  four  dishea,  and  the  man  was  puz- 
zled. ‘ Look  here,'  he  said.  ' what  would  you  adviser' 

"•Well,’  said  Earn («t,  meditatively,  ‘come  to  think  of  it.  I 
wouldn’t  eat  anything  here  tonight  ; it's  kind  o’  late.' 

“The  man  was  grateful;  you  could  see  that — his  tip  proved  it. 
In  alMiut  five  minutes  he  got  up  and  left  quietly.  Earnest  followed, 
but  not  quietly.  The  U>s*  had  overheard  him. 

'*  I know  by  the  wa,v  you  nod  your  head  you  think  it’s  pretty  hard 
on  the  public.  Sup|io*e  every  waiter  here  got  a regular  salary  with 
no  chance  for  extras.  Do  you  *up|K**c  he'd  lie  jumping  hurdles  for 
a lot  of  fuaBy  people,  all  kicking  about  better  things  than  they  get 
at  homer  Do  you  think  he'd  present  the  glad  smile  to  those  he'd 
like  to  choke.  Weak  his  neck  making  everybody  comfortable,  and 
then  listen  to  their  hard-luck  stories  or  more  painful  jokcsT  Xo, 
sir:  he'd  serve  the  stuff  just  as  be  got  it  from  the  kitchen.  lie 
wouldn't  go  back  ami  light  for  tidbits  and  extra-hot  food,  lle'd 
la*  in  no  hurry  to  serve  any  one  and  pile  up  work  for  himself.  The 
customer  would  wait  because  the  waiter  wouldn’t;  and  probably 
he'd  never  come  back,  und  that's  where  the  owner  would  lo*e.” 

“It  must  take  great  ingenuity  to  make  the  system  pay.**  I mused. 

“It  does*,"  said  -losepli.  “ *fhe  stupid  waiter  starves.  Do  you 
know  that  in  order  to  hold  good  waiters  the  cheap  hash-slinging 
joints  have  to  pay  higher  wages  than  the  swell  restaurants? 
There’s  not  the  opportunity  for  tips  in  the  cheap  places,  and  the 
waiter  must  follow  opportunity  like  a bird  of  prey  lie  simply  ha* 
to  la*  clever  enough  to  pet  tips,  und  In*  has  no  MH'ial  standing  1o 
make  him  bashful.  There  are  two  methods;  one  is  to  get  them 
spontaneously,  the  other  to  force  them  out.  Most  people  tip  only 
Is-causc  they're  ashamed  not  to.  I make  out  better  with  the  first 
method,  es|>eciHlly  in  u place  like  this,  where  most  of  our  patron* 
are  regulars.  It  i«n't  the  regular  who  does  the  complaining;  he 
knows,  and  saves  the  exertion. 

“ With  strangers  it"s  a gamble.  It  may  Is-  a little  party,  and 
the  thing*  they  order  gladden  your  heart  with  anticipation.  You 
try  to  Is*  a gentleman  with  the  service,  and  then  at  the  finish  you 
get  nothing — or  maybe  a dime.  You  can't  complain,  you'd  he 
discharged.  Hut  there  an*  ways.  You  can't  hhune  a waiter  who 
is  buncoed  if  hr  administer*  a rebuke  in  a dignified  way.  such  as: 

' Ah.  sir.  you've  forgotten  a dime  of  your  change.'  Or  lie  can  call 
his  hel|M-r.  and  without  a word  point  to  the  coin  for  him  to  remove. 

" Some  waiters  don’t  like  parties,  but  1 do.  They're  either  very 
good  or  very  tad.  according  to  the  way  you  handle  them  and  the 
judgment  vou  ’use  In  selecting  them.  If  they  don't  tip  liberally, 
it’s  a dead  loss  to  the  waiter.  Is*cause  they  l««nf  around,  und  keep 
him  from  serving  other  live  ones.  It  isn't  the  habitues  of  the  big 
restaurants,  or  the  after-theatre  parties  that  ranie  night  after 
night  with  a big  flash,  that  do  spectacular  tipping.  They're  used 
to  the  game.  It's  the  parly  from  Oaknab,  in  town  on  a visit,  or 
the  young  clerk  showing  his  sweetheart  a good  time,  that  produce. 
They  want  their  friends  to  think  they  know  him  to  do  the  thing 
right.  It's  a wise  waiter  that  stands  in  with  his  head-waiter,  even 
at  the  cost  of  his  |o*roentage,  and  has  these  parties  steered  his  way.” 

" Those  are  the  prizes  of  the  profession  that  even  up  things  for 
you.”  1 suggested. 

“ Yes.  hut  they  never  can  make  it  even,  ut  that.''  lie  said. 
" Take  it  through  and  through,  it’s  the  waiter  who  grts  the  worst 
of  it.  The  customer  put#  up  his  tip  after  lie  knows  what's  lie's  had; 
whereas  the  waiter  may  work  like  u horse,  and  even  invest  money, 
and  then  lose  out  altogether." 

“ Invest  money?”  I said,  surprised. 

" Certainly ; you  don't  suppose  a waiter  can  hustle  up  a quick 
order  in  a swell  restaurant  or  in  one  of  the  big 
seaside  resorts,  unless  be  gives  up  to  the  ct*»k*. 

Tht  ri  don't  let  any  chances  slip,  either 

••  Most  order  conks  always  have  steaks  and 
chops  and  things  ranking  at  the  rush  hours 
special  emergencies;  hut  you  don’t 
get  them  unless  you  tip  the  cook  ac- 
cording to  schedule.  Otherwise 
ynur  stuff  g*s-s  to  the  fire  in  its 
regular  turn,  and  you  wait.  Well, 
it's  up  to  you  to  do  a little  gambling 
on  human  nature.  Sometime*,  until 
you  get  experience,  you'll  lay  out 
forty  or  fifty  rants  licrausc  the  h«e>l 
of  the  party  was  in  a hurry,  wore 
diamonds,  and  was  talking  private 
yachts  and  trips  to  Europe.  Then 
w hen  they  leuve  the  fellow  hands  you 
n iiiiurter.  ami  ot  course  you  can't 
call  it  to  his  attention  that  you've 
been  swindled 

“ No.  sir:  give  me  the  cluipa  with 
big  initial  seal  rings  on  leathery 
finger",  whose  brand  new  clothes  and 
painful-looking  collar*  remind  you 
of  • up  State.'  Especially  at  tin*  big 
seaside  restaurants  they  struggle  in 
hushfully,  and  the  waiter  who 
readies  them  first  arid  guides  them 
to  a table  is  treated  with  deep  gruti 
tude  and  respect,  and  usually  ad 
dressed  as  * sir  ' I'm  seen  waiters 
light  over  Midi  parties  until  the 
In-ad  waiter  gives  them  to  his  best 
friend  the  one  who  divided  with 
him  most  generously.  Every  one  »UrU  to 

“ C.)f  course,  this  party  of,  say  six,  buy  wine  at  once 


He  doesn’t  carry  the 
bottles  away  empty 


Is  dazzled,  fascinate  1.  helpless.  All  they  can  think  of  are  stewed 
oysters  nr  ice-cream,  or  something  which  they  suspect  i»  wrong 
here,  having  got  n Sunday-newspajMT  education  in  prepurution 
for  t lie  trip.  And  so  they  flounder  until  the  waiter  takes  a hand. 

“ ‘ Steaks  ?'  lie  suggests. 

“'Ye*.'  ga*p*  the  relieved  man.  ‘six  of  'em!'  never  suspecting 
flic  size  of  the  portions.  And  so  they  go 
through  Hm*  hill  of  fare  checking  off  a 
separate  order  for  each  one. 

' And  now,’  says  tin*  waiter.  * in 
or  ler  to  save  time  when  you  get  ynur 
you  should  mark  down  each  item  as 
you  order,  and  count  it  up  in  ad- 
vance.’ Thut's  a reasonable  #ug- 
gestion. 

“<»n  his  way  to  tin-  kitchen, 
the  waiter  suddenly  realizes  that 
to  order  all  that  food  would  l«- 
wanton  waste;  so  he  orders  just 
half  as  much.  Then  out  of  sheer 
kindness,  and  in  order  not  to 
litter  the  table,  as  lie  explains  to 
the  guest,  he  carves  the  steak# 
and  serves  them  and  the  sides 
from  Hie  pantry.  Everybody 
ha*  more  than  enough,  and  a# 
the  host  has  counted  up  what  he 
owes  according  to  the  scheduler! 
prices,  he  usually  hand#  the 
amount  to  the  waiter  to  pay  the 
hill  for  him." 

“ Hut  suppose  he  deniapds  tin* 
official  hill?"  I objected. 

“ In  that  case."  said  Joseph, 
“it's  up  to  the  waiter  to  hustle 
back,  grt  three  more  complete 
orders,  and  have  them  added  to 
the  hill.  Then  he  above*  the 
stuff  aside  for  future  disposal, 
and  carries  hark  the  completed 
hill  for  six.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
a dishonest  waiter  that  will  go 
*o  fur.  A man  that  saves  waste 
is  entitled  to  something,  but  not 
half;  besides  it'*  getting  dangerous.” 

“Are  then*  many  opportunities  for  that  sort  of  thing?'"  I 
a*ke«l. 

'*  Summer-resort  job*  are  still  pretty  good,  but  not  like  they 
used  to  be.  since  the  proprietors  are  playing  for  the  goodwill  of 
their  patron*  ami  don't  care  how  the  waiter*  make  out.  The  mil 
place*  f.»r  quick  money  are  the  big  public  lalN  in  town.  \ou  see. 
some  of  the  aallonn-kraper*  whose  plaer*  are  rendezvous  for  waiters 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  men  for  the  tall.  There  are 
ten  applicants  for  every  vacancy,  and  if  you  want  your  name  on 
the  list.  It’*  necessary  to  make  a hit  with  the  saloon-keeper  by 
spending  in  hi"  place.’  As  that  list  never  goes  through  till  the  last 
day.  there  is  always  considerable  competition  at  the  bar. 

“Of  course  the  waiter  gets  a small  fee  for  hi#  work,  but  if  he 
depend#  on  that  and  the  straight  tipping  to  even  up  what  he  has 
invested,  he'd  probably  is*  a heavy  lower.  Why.  then.  d«cs  lie  want 
the  place  so  badly?  He's  going  to  wait  on  ‘wise  ones.'  no,  obvi- 
ouslv.  he  ran  t extract  money  by  ordinary  methods  of  the  craft. 
Hut  there  is  going  to  lie  ju*t  a«  much  competition  among  the  * high 
roller#  a*  there  was  among  the  waiter#  to  get  the  job.  After 
midnight  every  mnn  in  tin*  place  starts  to  buy  wine  at  once.  Then 
ojs’n#  tiie  harvest  for  the  waiter  and  the  checker  he  i*  working 
with  It  u#cd  to  be  that  imitation  champagne  in  convincing-look- 
ing bottle*  was  safe  to  serve,  but  since  the  wine  agents  got  on  it’s 
tsen  different.  Xow  they  get  the  real  wine,  hut  they  |wy  for  it 
twice. 

- You've  sran  these  joyous  |*rties  where  there  were  bottle#  all 
- vrr  the  table.  And  yoii've  al-n  noticed  that  the  waiter  continue# 
, carry  nwnv  bottle#  to  make  room.  Hut  he  don't  carry  away 
implies,  vou  is’t . because  two  half-bottle*  make  one  full,  anil  when 
if#  proiM'i  lv  shaken  tip  and  the  cork  removed  at  a safe  distance 
from  the  table.  Profi—or  Wiley  himself  couldn't  tell  the -dif- 
ference. Yon  ran  figure  that  with  -everal  table*  like  this  going, 
it  don't  take  long  for  a waiter  to  gather  a considerable  hank  roll. 

“ Hut  one  can't  de|iend  on  these  occasional  grafts;  if#  the  regular 
source  that  counts,  nml  n wise  waiter  get*  In  a g"«'d  place  and 
hold#  up  a regular  trade  a*  honest I; 

“Yea.”  I said;  "and  you  went 
often  wondered  why  you--"  „ 

“ Pleas.*  don’t!”  he  said  quickly,  in  an  appealing  tone.  I \e 
always  figured  you  in  a different  ela**.” 

p,„rinii  1 Imd  nSmukd.  I lui«l.-l*-d  i"  rxplun  «»■<■»  *'•»<  ' 

wa,  },.,w  h,-  mnnnp-,1  tit  hpv.im«>  more  popular  than  olhur 

“"'•■'I'iv-  It,  an  it]  in  evident  rrlirl;  “I  Ihnuitlit  .von  m,  tt-lnti  to 
ask  why  1 don’t  start  a restaurant  of  my  own.  That  # one  of  the 

favorite  jollies  the  dodger#  have  for  getting  the  exf 

a waiter  can  put  on  the  bill  or  not.  a*  Im*  «•<•*  ft* : 

Ihrv'll  greet  vou  like  a brother,  inquire  after  vonr  y 
ami  display  'the  deejast  interest  in  your  welfare, 
thev’re  different  -very  different. 

• It  didn't  Ink,-  ft.  ion*  !«  Usnt  knw  pnpfUr  -v.ol..r.  ....  ■. 
of  rr'.tjturnnt..  Mv  l.r-l  rnttl  Ml 

.trui'k  np  -n.-l.  ..  -in.ntr  fri.nd.ltip  with  tin-  that  .*■  "*■  >-r  - 

of  hurting  my  feeling#  by  offering  ti|*>.  H1 


to  Have  a lot  of  friend*.  I’ve 


dishes  that 
und  to  do  it 
ife  and  baby. 
Hut  outside 


belonged  to  -■me 
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card  club  up-town  that  was  going  to  give  a 
dance.  After  In-  U-u t n«-il  I hud  to  work  «n  that 
particulnr  night,  bp  invited  mr  to  attend,  and 
left  a card  of  admission.  Well,  it  happened 
that  I got  off,  ami  being  young.  I put  on  a drcs-- 
Miit  and  hurried  up  to  the  dance. 

*'  Kven  yet  I hate  to  think  of  that  night.  By 
and  by  it  begun  to  Htrike  me  a*  queer  that  I 
couldn't  get  near  my  man  in  an  small  a hall: 
and  then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  there 
were  oilier*  'then1  who  knew  I was  a waiter,  and 
lie  didn't  have  tbn  nerve  to  eillter  greet  mr  or 
turn  me  down.  But  he  convinced  me  that  I was 
a social  outcast/’ 

" Still,  among  people  who  didn't  know  your 
liUsiiinH — ” 1 ta'gan. 

“You're  wrong."  interrupted  Joseph:  “a 

waiter  can’t  possibly  adopt  .lekvll  and  Hvde 
method*.  The  llr*t  summer  after  l was  married, 
the  proprietor's  wife  wanted  mine  to  go  with  lier 
to  a swell  hotel  up  in  the  mountains.  I was 
making  good  money  then.  ao  off  they  went.  The 
boss  and  I used  to  run  up  from  Saturday  to- 
Monday.  Somehow  or  other  I became  very 
popular  among  the  gentlemen,  who  understood 
that  I was  in  the  restaurant  business  and  took 
it  for  gran  till  I owned  one. 

“One  day  I dashed  out  of  the  pantry  with  a 
tray  of  dishes,  and  before  I had  time  to  notice. 

I was  unloading  them  at  a table  at  whieh  two 
of  my  swell  hotel  friends  had  tuken  seats.  I 
Imd  been  playing  billiards  and  hobnobbing  with 
them  the  previous  evening. 

“ But  if  I felt  bail,  they  felt  worse,  and  even 
harrowed  their  souls  by  offering  no-  a tip.  But 
as  I was  done  with  nonsense.  1 ti»ok  it  and  spent 
it  on  a telegram  to  my  wife  in  the  hope  that  she 
could  leave  the  hotel  before  they  got  back. 

“ The  boss  took  it  to  In-art  and  offered  to 
make  me  manager  at  twenty  live  dollars  a week. 
Dignity  is  a good  thing.  But  1 can  make  easily 
twin-  as  much  as  that  this  way.  So,  you  see, 

I am  still  a waiter.” 


** I had  been  playing 
billiards  and  hob- 
nobbing with  them 
the  previous  evening** 


Ml 


Mr.  G.  A.  Rcdford,  Play  Censor 

rOHTY  PUYtllVHTK  I’.MTO  IN  A rETITION  TO  AOOI.IHH  HIS 

omrr..  Tit r.  moht  was  drought  about  because  fcbmirbion 

WAS  NOT  GRANTED  FOR  TITF.  PRODUCTION  OF  “ WASTE”  BT  GBAV 
VII.I.E  IIARKFR.  WHO  HAS  BEK N CHOSEN  AH  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW 
THEATRE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  MOST  ABUSED  MAN 
IN  ENGLAND  • 

GREAT  BRITAIN  possesses  an  interesting  survival  of  aut-w- 
rai-y  in  the  person  Mr.  tieorg.-  A.  Rcdford,  the  ..ill.  ial 
Examiner  of  Plays.  Nominally  i nly  an  oflicial  of  the  Lord 
<Tiamberlain'»  household.  Mr.  I : r • >r>l  could"  in  fart  shut  down  everv 
theatre  in  the  land  hj  the  mere  pmn-Mi  of  w itlihohhnp  his 
authorization  for  the  production  of  new  pieces.  Mr.  Redford  was 
for  many  years  ao»i»taut  to  Mr.  Smyth  l*ig«*U.  the  lute  Examiner 
of  Plays,  a man  who  was  equally  abused.  On  hi»  death  Mr.  Red 
ford  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the  oilier,  lie  is  acrit-.-d  of  having 
graduated  to  his  present  position  from  that  of  Umk  clerk.  hi- 
accuser  la-ing  thorge  Bernard  Shaw,  one  of  the  most  impla.-al.lc 
ad Versa ries  of  the  Examiner,  whom  he  regurds  os  the  original 
Devil's  Disciple. 

It  is  possible  that  this  galling  drnmutic  censorship  will  he  re 
moved  within  a reasonable  pcrioil  of  time,  and  the  performance  of 
all  plays  permitted  which  do  not  come  uiiliiu  the  s.ojie  of  tin- 

Clicc  laws.  For  the  pur|Ni*c  of  effect jng  this  change  a petition 
a been  recently  addressed  to  the  government.  signed  by  all  tin- 
leading  playwrights.  It  is  indeed  dillinilt  to  discover  any  sane 
reason  for  retaining  a dramatic  censorship,  an  ollice  originally 
established  during  the  eightis-nth  century  tor  political  purposes, 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a vague  feeling  alo. -ol  that  tin-  public  moral- 
must  luive  some  publicly  constituted  defender,  and.  likt  many  other 
anachronisms.  Mr.  It.s|f»rd  may  long  ntain  hi-  "dice  in  spite  of 
reason.  Among  the  few  defenders  of  the  ei-n»or«bip  is  Mr.  Brant 
Stoker,  for  many  years  manager  to  Sir  Henry  Irving.  He  recently 
advocated  its  extension  to  books  as  well. 

Besides  being  the  mod  itbii-cd  rnati  in  the  world,  Mr.  Bedford 
is  prohibited  by  the  government  from  making  any  public  defence 
of  his  actions.  It  is  generally  mi-I.r-i—d.  however,  that  plays 
arc  prohihitid  whicli  either  deal  with  |*  t-.<n«  prominent  in  public 
life,  expound  Biblical  incidents  'a-  <Kcar  Wilde'-  • Salome.”  whicli 
came  under  the  ban),  or  ar  • contrary  to  good  morals.  With  the 
lirst  two  conditions  playwrights  itii|>:«t i*  inly  iii'i'iio..*;  it  is  with 
Mr-  Rcdford  in  his  rapacity  a-  moral  champion  that  they  lind 
fault. 

Why.  they  demand,  dm-  he  lic-n-c  adaptation-  of  nauseating 
French  farces  which  would  not  lx-  t-lrrat.-l  • n the  American 
stage,  why  did  lie  toht.it.-  a pic..-  of  -tug.-  play  in  Mr.  I’iu.-n.'n 
“A  Wife  Without  a "tail-.'  winch  had  to  I..  - ut  out  Is-fore  it 
was  pro.  hired  on  ltro.ldw.lV.  when  lie  Ill'll-  -qllviiln  i-1-  at  plays  such 
as  **  Monna  Vatina"  mi.l  " l.i  t m.i  M-it.i  • M i.  ti.ft  - made  t.. 

di-cover  some  mctliod  in  'It-  !!. dfor.l’-  - at.-  invariul.lv  no  t 

with  a refusal  to  a—  igti  r>.i-.-n-.  II. n • to  <1  l.y  in-.  -- ant  attacks 
which  he  may  not  refute,  thi*  nnlortimat.-  genii,  man  has  tiecome  a 
bureaucratic  porg.ni.  unflinching  in  hi*  protection  of  the  morals 
of  In-  countrymen. 
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Lomdok. 

HR  Ortwins  and  the  Pole*  are  at  odd*  once  more. 
Prince  HO  low  ha*  taken  another  lone  stride  along 
the  road  planned  and  surveyed  by  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor. lie  ha*  introduced  in  the  Prussian  Diet  a bill 
devoting  ElOO.OOO.tKN)  to  the  eoiiipul*ory  expropria- 
tion of  Polish  landowners  in  the  eastern  province*. 
The  bill  ha*,  it  is  true,  gone  astray  for  the  moment 
in  the  committee  to  which  it  wasreferred.  But  it 
will,  of  course,  emerge.  The  check  i*  only  temporary, 
an  affair  of  detuils,  not  of  principle.  German  policy 
is  not  about  to  retrace  its  steps:  there  are  no  signs,  either,  of 
weakening  or  enlightenment.  The  9IUU.OOO.OOO  demanded  bv 
Prince  Billow,  in  spite  of  tin*  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
Prussian  flnanres,  will  be  granted  and  will  Ik*  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose* for  which  he  has  demanded  it.  Prussia  take*  up  her 
Sisyphean  task  once  more;  a government  renews  its  light  with  a 
people;  a system,  a policy,  plunge*  again  into  the  old.  barren,  ami 
hopeless  struggle  with  a race  anil  nil  that  a race  holds  dear.  It 
is  an  amazing  *|>eetaele.  Were  it  not  for  the.  example  of  Ireland, 
one  would  rail  it  an  incredible  spectacle;  and  even  Ireland  has 
produced  nothing  quite  like  it  since  the  day*  of  the  great  con- 
fiscations ami  of  the  organized  planting  of  Kngliah  colonies.  In 
one  most  vital  aspect  tin-  Irish  situation  is.  indeed,  at  this  mo- 
ment the  reverse  of  the  Polish  situation.  After  seven  and  a half 
centuries  of  struggle  for  the  land  the  British  government  hns  prac- 
tically owned  itself  beaten,  is  helping  to  buy  out  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  it  quartered  in  Ireland  a*  a British  garrison,  and 
lias  passed  a gigantic  measure  of  np|ien*cim-nt.  handing  buck  the 
soil  of  the  country  to  its  original  owner*.  In  the  Polish  province* 
of  Prussia,  the  government  is  pursuing  an  exactly  opposite  policy. 
So  far  from  ntmmloning  the  Prussian  garrison,  it  i*  determined  to 
extend  it.  So  far  from  relinquishing  the  field  to  the  Polish  pro- 
prietors. it  is  more  than  ever  la-nt  on  ousting  them  in  favor  of 
German  settler*.  So  far  from  living  convinced  that  the  attempt 
to  Germanize  rim  lVili,i»  p'-m  in.-*..  ,.U(j  jn  failure,  it  is  now 

prosecuting  the  attempt  with  renewed  vigor  and  on  an  umpler 
t'calc. 

“ I owe  it  to  the  labors  of  my  forefathers.”  said  the  Kaiser,  when 
he  paid  his  state  visit  to  Posen  five  or  six  years  ago.  “ to  see  to 
it.  tout  this  province  shall  remain  irrevocably  bound  to  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  that  it  shall  ever  lie  good  Prussian  and  good  tier- 
man.”  That  ha*  always  been  the  twofold  aim  of  Prussian  policy 
since  the  partition  of  Poland  la-eamc  an  accomplished  fact.  And 
in  part,  the  most  important  part,  it  has  succeeded.  That  Is  to 
say.  no  one  doubts  that  the  provinces  of  |*n*en  and  Weal  Prussia, 
where  the  Poles  predominate,  and  of  Hast  Prussia  and  Silesia, 
where  large  district*  arc  exclusively  Polish,  are,  in  the  Kaiser's 
word*.  “ irrevocably  hound  to  the  Prussian  monarchy."  In  that 
sense  there  is  no  real  ” Polish  danger.”  The  Poles,  of  course,  are 
instinctive  dreamer*  and  agitators.  They  still  fondly  imagine  that 
some  day,  somehow,  t 1m- i r ancient  kingdom  may  be  resurrected. 
But  the  mere  fact  that,  before  that  ambition  can  la-  realized,  not 
Germany  alone,  but  Russia  and  Austria  as  well,  have  to  Ik-  met 
and  conquered  on  the  hattle-fleld,  gives  the  measure  of  its  hope- 
I Caines*.  The  dream  of  u reconstituted  Poland  stretching  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  must  always.  *o  far  as  human  foresight 
can  penrtrate  the  future,  remain  n dream.  Even  supposing  a 
revolution  in  Russia,  a great  racial  explosion  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and  some  great  upheaval  in  Germany,  it  is  inqioasihlc  to  conceive 
that,  the  ancient  Poland,  whose  glories  the  poets  and  orator*  are 
never  tired  of  chanting,  could  be  welded  together  again  into  a 
|iolit.ical  entity.  To  that  extent  Prussian  policy  ha*,  doubtless, 
secured  its  main  end.  It  has  “ Irrevocably  bound  '*  those  part* 
of  (he  ancient  Poland  that  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia  to  the  wheel* 
of  Prussian  power.  But  the  further  object  which  the  Kaiser  men- 
tioned. that  of  making  the  Polish  provinces  “good  Prussian  and 
good  German,"  is  far  more  difficult  of  fulfilment.  Nor  has  it  been 
fulfilled.  The  Polish  provinces  remain  to  this  day  good  Polish 
and  good  Slav;  and  the  effort  to  Germanize  them  is  what  con- 
stitute* the  somewhat  sorry  tale  of  Prussia's  policy  along  her 
eastern  frontier. 

It  wa*  Bismarck,  twenty-one  years  ago.  who  Marted  the  fight 
against  the  Poles  by  expelling  some  50,000  Polish  laborers  who  had 
Hocked  over  the  border  from  Austria  and  Russia.  It  was  a shrewd 
blow.  The  consequent  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  ruined  hun- 
dreds of  the  great  Polish  landowners.  Their  estates  came  into 
the  market.  Risimuek  promptly  appointed  a Committee  of 
Colonization,  provided  it  with  925,000.000  from  the  public  funds, 
and  ordered  it  to  buy  up  all  the  Polish  e*tate*  it.  could  lay  hunds 
on  and  parcel  them  out  among  German  peasant*.  When  the  9-5,- 
UOO.OUO  wa*  exhausted  another  $25,000,000  was  voted.  Altogether 
over  91 10.000.000  has  been  spent  by  the  Prussian  government  in 
colonizing  the  eastern  provinces.  With  thi*  sum  between  00,000 
and  100,000  Germans  have  been  settled  in  the  country  district*, 
and  between  40.000  and  50.000  in  the  town*.  Over  250  entirely 
new  village*  have  been  established,  and  nearly  eighty  are  at  this 
moment  in  course  of  construction.  'Hie  example  of  these  imported 
settlers  ha*  had  an  enormous  influence  for  good  on  their  Polish 
neighbors.  The  dreary  and  squalid  disorder  that  characterized  the 


Polish  rural  communities  of  a generation  ago  has  disappeared. 
Agricultural  method*  have  been  radically  Improved.  There  ho* 
la*en  a great  industrial  revival.  The  whole  standard  of  living 
in  the  Polish  province*  ha*  enormously  risen.  The  spendthrift 
nobility  that  used  to  waste  their  substance  in  Paris  and  Warsaw 
are  to-day  haVd-working  patriots,  who  are  in  the  van  of  the  fight 
against  German  predominance,  it  is  said  that,  within  the  last 
forty  year*  the  wealth  of  the  Polish  section*  of  Prussia  has  been 
quadrupled.  A Polish  middle  class,  drawing  it*  means  from  the 
I wet-sugar  factories,  the  irnlj.  coal,  and  salt  mines,  has  sprung 
into  startling  existence.  Few  districts  in  Europe,  indeed,  show 
a greater  material  and  social  advance  than  Prussian  Poland  has 
accomplished  during  the  past  generation;  and  a large  share  of  the 
credit  of  it  must  lie  set  down  to  the  businesslike  pertinacity  of  the 
Prussian  government  in  seeking  new  openings  for  German  farmers 
und  artisans,  in  building  villages,  ruad*.  and  railways,  and  in 
conducting  on  so  vast  a scale  a state-aided  scheme  of  exploitation. 

But  these,  of  course,  were  only  subsidiary  objects  in  tbe  Prussian 
policy.  It*  key-note  and  raison  d'&lrc  were  neither  social  nor 
material,  hut  political;  and  it  is  preci*ely  on  it*  political  side 
that  it  has  broken  down.  The  Poles  have  met  the  German  invasion 
by  banding  themselves  together  under  the  leadership  of  their 
noble*  and  their  priest*,  and  building  up  an  extensive  system  of 
land-bank*,  whose  pur|M»*e,  of  course,  i*  to  buy  up  estate*  and 
divide  them  among  Polish  peasant*.  There  ha*  thus  been  generated 
a powerful  competition  between  the  Prussian  government  and  the 
Polish  land  banks  for  the  possession  of  the  soil.  The  inevitable 
result  has  been  an  immense  increase  in  flic  value  of  land.  Gov- 
ernments always  Imy  dear,  and  the  Prussian  government,  though 
more  businesslike  than  most,  is  no  exception.  The  Polish  land- 
bank*.  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  l**en  able  to  purchase  at 
the  lowest,  price.  The  imported  German  colonist  therefore  start* 
at  a serious  disadvantage.  Wherever  he  settles  be  is  remorse- 
lessly boycotted  by  his  Polish  neighbors,  who.  being  u*ed  to  a 
thriftier  and  more  frugal  style  of  living,  prove  irresistible  com- 
petitor*. The  result  ha*  lieen  that  for  every  acre  purchased  by  the 
Piussian  government  from  Polish  landowner*,  it  ha*  bought  two 
acre*  from  German  landowners.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the 
Pole*,  through  their  land-bank*,  have  formed  more  homestead* 
than  the  Prussian  government  ha*  been  able  to  form  with  all  thp 
r< sources  of  the  stale.  The  Pole*  have  bought  more  German  estate* 
than  the  Prussian  government  ha*  bought  Polish  estates.  The 
issue,  therefore,  is  not  a drawn  battle;  it  is  a positive  victory  for 
the  Poles — a victory  which  they  are  steudilv  pursuing  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  old  Prussian  provinces. 

But  it  is  not  only  through  the  land  alone  that  Prussia  ha* 
sought  to  strike  at  the  Pole*.  In  dealing  with  them,  as  they  lie 
on  her  eastern  border,  over  two  and  a hull  million  strong,  she 
has  duplicated  nil  the  mistakes  England  ha*  committed  in  Ireland, 
and  all  that  England  would  have  committed  if  the  Irish  still  s|*>ke 
Erse.  She  ho*  conquered,  confiscated,  and  partitioned.  She  has 
tried  coercion,  ami  she  has  tried  concession.  The  Kulturkatnpf 
showed  bow  little  it  wa*  her  desire  to  respect  the  Polish  religion. 
A whole  series  of  enactments  has  been  aimed  at  the  Polish  lan- 
guage. There  are.  indeed,  degree*  of  malignity  and  pettiness  in 
Prussia’s  policy  towards  the  Poles  to  which  even  the  English,  in 
their  government  of  Ireland,  have  never  stooped.  The  German* 
have  many  admirable  qualities,  but  tenderness  towards  those  who 
are  in  their  power  is  not  one  of  them.  They  delight  to  prod, 
bully,'  and  annoy.  One  hears  accordingly  of  Polish  children  being 
forbidden  to  speak  their  national  tongue  within  the  precincts  of 
the  public  schools,  of  Polish  newspaper*  refused  a place  on  the 
railway  book-stall*,  of  letter*  addressed  iti  Polish  delayed  for  day* 
by  the  postal  authorities,  of  Imy*  and  girl*  severely  punished  for 
wearing  scarves  of  the  national  color*  of  Poland,  of  public  halls 
denied  to  Polish  meetings,  of  Polish  children  Hogged  by  govern- 
ment official*  for  saving  their  catechism  in  Polish  instead  of  Ger- 
man. Soon,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  n crime  for  a Pole  to  own  landed 
property,  or  to.  publi*h  any  newspaja-r*  without  a German  trans- 
lation, or  to  seek  admission  to  a university  or  the  public  service. 
German  officials  are  multiplied,  and  German  tradesmen,  laborers, 
doctors,  and  lawyers  are  settled  in  the  midst  of  Polish  neighbor- 
hood*. and  preference  in  official  contracts  is  systematically  given 
to  German  bidder*.  But  the  Pole*  remain  undismayed  and  un- 
ecnquerahle.  They  are  more  prolific  than  their  rivals:  they  have 
a complete  command  of  nil  tne  arts  of  agitation:  they  hold  t«e 
g ether  more  firmly  even  than  the  French  Canadian*  in  Queliec  , 
their  rise  in  industry,  agriculture,  education,  numbers,  wealth, 
the  arts  and  science*,  has  been  one  political  marvel.  The 
racial  impulse,  touched  with  the  modern  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  welded  by  Catholicism,  give*  them  a driving  power  that  the 
Germans  in  the  long  run  will  find  themselves  unalde  to  with- 
stand. Meanwhile,  they  remain  the  Irish  of  the  Continent,  bril- 
liant, fascinating,  inflammable,  swiftly  kindled  by  an  appeal  t«*  their 
emotion*,  unhappy,  oppressed,  stung  with  a hopelr**  national  ideal, 
indomitable,  ft  would  take  little  to  make  them  contented,  hut 
that  little  is  beyond  the  German  imagination.  Like  the  English 
in  Ireland,  the  Prussians  prefer  a Kirren  and  toilsome  mastery  to 
an  equal  and  fructifying  union.  Their*  i«  the  stupidity  against 
which  the  god*  themselves  fight  in  vain. 
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New  York’s  Gretna  Green 

ITS  ROMANCE  AND  ITS  PASSING 


By  KATHERINE  GLOVER 


EW  YORK  luu*  Kurt  it*  Gretna  linen.  i)r.  George  C. 
Houghton.  |>a*tor  of  l Ik-  Church  of  the  Tramtlgura 
tion.  more  famous  a*  " The  Little  t'burch  Around- 
thi‘-l  uriier."  ha*  inaugurated  the  custom  of  reading 
the  banns  of  all  cnii|dei*  that  conic  to  him  to  l»- 
ma Tried.  In  «in*«)uen(v,  the  little  lirn*n  church 
in  Twenty-ninth  Street  will  no  longer  be  the  arrne 
of  romantic  runaway  wrddinta.  The  stream  of 
lluttrriug.  frightened  couple*  that  used  to  turn  in  at 
its  gateway  ha*  already  slackened.  Impetuous  pairs 
that  one  time  hurried  there 
;«u«-  now  before  the  prospect 
«f  that  reading  amid  the 
hti-bod  «ilenre  of  the  Sunday 
morning  enngregation. 

For  years  pa*t  each  day  has 
brought  its  procession  of 
(ouplea  of  every  kind  and  type, 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  ole 
-cure  and  the  famous,  to  the 
< hurch  of  the  Transllguration. 

Almost  any  hour  of  the  day, 
from  early  morning  to  late 
rvrning.  found  a timid,  wistful 
(•air  awaiting  the  benediction 
of  the  netor.  It  came  to  la- 
the tradition  that  it  was  easy 
to  lie  married  at  the  Little- 
t hureli  Around-thc-Comer,  In- 
ca line  the  newspapers  were  al- 
ways recording  some  wedding 
solemnized  then*.  Hut  the 
many  that  went  sorrowing 
away  wrre  never  recorded,  and 
it  was  only  by  experience  that 
some  learned  that  it  was  not 
so  simple  a matter  after  all  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
marriage  service  at  Dr.  Hough- 
ton's church.  First  there  was 
a long  and  solemn  blank  with 
many  searching  and  far  reach- 
ing question*  to  oe  filled  out.  And  the  rector,  grown  wise  through 
long  experience  in  detecting  the  look  of  the  runaway  or  any  sug 
gent  ion  of  secrecy,  sometime*  had  many  serious  questions  to  put 
beside*  those  of  the  blank.  Of  the  many  that  called  U|ion  him 
to  lie  married,  nut  all  were  chosen  by  any  means.  F.ven  when  the 
blank  was  unlu-sitatinglv  filled  and  the  supplementary  quest iona 
answered  without  llinching.  couple*  were  sometime*  sent  away. 
Kverv  month  recorded  an  average  of  a hundred  would-be  brides 
ami  groom*  that  the  "marrying  |s»r*on  " would  not  marry. 

Only  recently  there  came  to  the  church  a couple  * bier  than  the 
usual' couple  in  the  daily  procession.  They  received  one  of  the 
regular  marriage  blanks  to  fill  out,  and  to  all  it*  questions  they 
wrote  satisfactory  answer*,  qnd  replied  unlH-sitr  singly  to  the 
n-ctor's  own  cross-examination.  Dr.  Houghton  finding  no  possible 
liarrler,  the  bride  and 
groom  with  their  two 
witnesses  were  led 
into  the  little  oratory 
in  the  home  of  the 
rector  and  the  mar- 
riage service  was  lie- 
gun.  The  minister, 
holding  the  marriage 
lilts  nk  closed  in  the 
I uigr*  of  the  Bible, 
put  the  never -omit  ted 
query,  “ Do  you 
solemnly  swear  that 
u II  t he  questions 
herein  asked  arc 
l rut  hfully  answered 
to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge  and  belief  !“ 

For  a moment  there 
was  a tense  silence. 

Then  the  man 
spoke:  ” No,  they  are 
not  fcn*wcn>«l  truth- 
fully. I am  a divorced 
man.  I cannot  go  on 
with  this  service.  As 
long  as  it  wa«  a mat- 
ter of  signing  a 
blank  and  of  replying 
to  your  questions  I 
could  do  it.  but  when 
It  comes  to  swearing 


The  service  ended  there,  the  rector  nevrr  swerving  from  adher- 
ence to  the  rub-  of  In*  church  forbidding  the  marriage  of  divorced 
persons.  That  «a*  not  the  sole  case  of  it*  kind.  In  the  vesr*  ..f 
the  present  Dr.  Houghton'*  revtorate  the  -a me  occurrence  ha*  been 
repeated  a half  dozen  time*  It  i-  la-cau**-  of  mich  rase*,  ami  l«e- 
rau*e  of  a conviction  that  many  young  |*-r*on*  pn-i-nt  them*elve* 
to  him  to  be  married  without  autlirirnt  thought  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  fainilira.  that  l)r.  Ib-iighton  ha*  icaorted  to  tbr 
expediency  of  reading  the  barm*  ■*!  all  mu  pica  t luat  are  married 
now  in  hi*  church,  it  is  with  a hopr  of  making  young  proph- 
« Link  a little  more  nrriuu*lr 
of  the  tie  that  is  to  unite 
them,  and  of  h-**enmg  the 
riuinl*  r -»f  accret  marriage* 
The  rule  of  the  banns  i*  not  in- 
violable, of  courae.  Where 
there  are  urgent  or  convincing 
ren«>n*  for  a marriage  tiring 
solemnized  without  the  delay 
involved  in  a formal  reading  <d 
the  hann*,  the  rector  aequiesrea 
ami  a di*pen*ation  i«  granted 
Hut  this  seldom  hap|»-n*.  and 
in  m«wt  «-a*e*  the  custom  hold* 
Tin-  new  deen—  ha*  cheeked 
the  tide  of  those  that  came 
w idling  to  '*■  niurn.il  at  a no- 
menfa  110111**.  The  impulsive 
hridr*  and  grisim*  and  the 
runaways  no  longer  turn  to  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration: 
but  to  the  homch-M*  couple*  of 
the  great  ritv  the  Church  <>f 
the  Transfiguration  with  it* 
hoNpitahh-  reputation,  ia  a 
favorite  place  to  wed.  and  to 
iIm-iii  the  reading  of  the  hann* 
will  lie  no  luirrier,  adding  only 
a note  of  additional  solemnity 
The  little  brown  churrh 
hear*  t lie  Mump  of  a noble 
heritage.  Stories  and  r«»- 
mams-*  have  e1u«ti-red  about  it  aa  thickly  a*  the  vine*  that  clamber 
along  it*  wall*.  Shut  off  by  the  tall  building*  that  huddle  cto-*dy 
in  its  neighborhood,  it  ha*  saved  for  it*elf  u hit  of  garden  apace 
that  protects  it  from  the  too  rliar  intrudon  of  noise,  and  some 
splendid  old  tree*  that  have  «t retched  their  ana*  in  la-ncdirti<>n 
over  many  a shy  couple.  With  it*  playing  fountain  in  the  yard 
and  its  quaint  lichgate  and  general  air  of  uli*it  quietness,  it 
seems  more  like  wuu  • little  church  in  an  English  village.  It  ha« 
no  scraping  tower*  and  amhitiou*  turrets,  and  the  exterior  *ceni* 
to  merit  the  term  “little”  that  i*  always  applied  t.,  it  Within, 
the  church  ramifies  far  to  the  north,  to  the  ea*t.  and  the  we»t. 
with  odd  wing*  and  unexfwrted  turning*  that  make  its  capacity 
very  large.  There  i*  a mystic  haze  of  purple  over  everything 
The  light  streams  in  through  deeply  tinted  stained  windows,  each 
with  it  *tnrv  to  tell. 
A*  the  churrh  ha* 
ministered  in  life  to 
nu-n  ami  women  of 
• very  kind  and  .-all 
ing,  *«.  in  death  it 
ls-.»r*  *ome  memory  of 
t hot association*. 
One  of  the  m<i»t  im 
pn-ssive  of  ita  pic- 
ture* in  glass  is  of  a 
silent,  meditating 
Hamlet,  exquisite  in 
soft,  melting  tone*  of 
purple,  and  reds,  a 
m-uiori'il  to  Edwin 
lbs  it  It  erected  hr  the 
I'lnvcr-*  Club;  and  an 
other,  of  almost  i-qual 
l«  . inly,  representing  a 
pilgrim  marching  on- 
ward. is  a nn-morial 
to  Harry  Montague, 
the  odor. 

The  a-'oeiation  of 
actor*  with  the  church 
i*  e»|ierjully  known  be- 
cause there  is  the 
element  of  the  un- 
u«nal  and  the  pictu- 
re-quo in  the  tie.  But 
of  the  half-hundred 
or  more  persons  that 
route  (•>  the  rectory 
door*  for  a night's 


The  Interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  haa 
witnessed  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  many  Romances 


to  a He  on  the  Bible,  M Thc-Little-Church- Around  the-Corner."  in  East  Twenty-ninth  Street.  New  York, 

i cannot.”  which  has  long  been  bound  up  with  the  Gty't  more  intimate  History 
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lodging,  little  in  known,  ho  of  the  poor  And  the  destitute,  the  bomc- 
le*H  and  the  sick.  tlmt  week  it.  ami  theme  who  come  desperately  for 
a place  to  rent  their  drad. 

From  the  day  the  church  came  to  life  in  1850,  under  the  rector* 
shin  of  the  Rev.  Ueorge  H.  Houghton,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  it, 
nnu  of  whose  real  and  spirit  it  wn«  horn,  the  t'hurrh  of  the  Trans- 
figuration has  stood  for  iinquest inning  welcome  to  all  who  i-ame 
in  the  right  spirit.  The  incident  that  gave  it  its  name  of  the 
Little-Church -A round  the -Corner  and  endeared  it  to  the  h'-art* 
of  the  stage- folk  is  almost  too  well  known  to  bear  another  telling, 
but  its  interest  never  grows  old. 

It  was  liack  in  the  seventies  when  George  Holland,  the  actor, 
died.  His  wife  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  a small  church  at 
the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty  eighth  Street,  the 
Church  of  tin*  Atonement.  Joseph  Jefferson.  who  was  a warm  tier 
sonal  friend  of  the  actor,  offered  to  go  to  the  rector  in  Iw-bulf  of 
Mrs.  Holland  and  make  arrangements  for  the  funcial.  When  he 
hud  consulted  the  clergyman  the  latter  regretted  that  he  would 
have  to  refuse  burial  to  an  aelor.  as  he  could  not  stultify  himself 
in  the  minds  of  his  people  when  he  had  so  often  preached  ngainst 
the  stage  and  the  actor’s  profession. 

" But  what  am  I to  dot”  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  in  deapftlr. 

" 1 think,*’  the  rector  answered  after  a moment’s  pause.  u there 
is  a little  church  around  the  corner  that  might  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  service.” 

” It  will  Is*  a great  honor  to  that  little  church,”  answered  Mr. 
Jefferson,  with  a how  to  the  minister,  and  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Church  of  the  Transtigurat km.  Then*  he  found  the  rector,  and 
soon  made  all  arrangements  for  tlie  funeral,  -lust  la-fore  leaving, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  with  some  of  that  hesitancy  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  when 
he  found  himself  unrecognized  by  his  old  associates,  said  In  I)r. 
Houghton.  “ My  friend  was  an  actor.” 

Dr.  Houghton  answered  gravely.  “ I don’t  know  why  I should  be 
told  anything  except  that  your  friend  needs  burial." 


The  incident,  in  hap[iening  to  a man  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  was 
like  one  of  those  seed*  sown  on  good  ground.  He  told  it  with  great 
warmth  to  the  first  jsrson  he-  met  and  to  many  others.  The  story 
got  into  the  paper*.  and  so  the  link  was  forged  tlmt  bound  the 
(asjple  of  the  stage  world  to  that  little  church  around  the  corner. 
It  has  held  through  all  these  years.  On  the  death  of  the  old  rector 
in  1897,  his  nephew.  Dr.  George  ('.  Houghton,  who  tills  his  place, 
accepted  the  inheritance  and  holds  out  the  same  welcoming  hand 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  play  world.  Yet  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  is  not  a church  made  up  of  actors  and  actresses, 
as  mime  have  sup|N»«cd- 

The  idea  some  have  about  the  association  of  the  church  with 
the  stage  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  happened  not  long  ago. 
The  rector  was  just  leaving  the  church  one  day.-ufter  a service, 
when  he  met  a woman  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church. 

“ Are  you  I)r.  Houghton  ?"  she  asked. 

Answering  that  in*  was  and  inquiring  what  he  could  do  for  her. 
the  woman  replied  very  earnestly:  “ I want  to  see-  you  about  a coa- 
metis  I have  compounded.  It  is  the  best  ever  presented  to  the 
stage.  I thought  if  I brought  these  samples  to  you”  ( producing 
some  boxes  from  the  depths  of  a Idack  Img)  "that  you  would  tell 
your  congregation  aliout  it,  and  tlmt  would  build  up  my  busi- 

She  was  plunging  into  a dissertation  on  the  merits  of  her  com- 
modity. when  the  rector,  smothering  a chuckle,  interrupted. 

*•  Madam,  if  you  will  come  this  way.”  he  said.  " 1 will  introduce 
you  to  otir  prima  donna”;  and  he  led  her  to  a little  room  where 
a very  grave  old  lady,  who  was  one*  of  his  strongest  allies  in  the 
parish  work  among  the  poor,  was  seated  at  a desk  hearing  the 
pleas  of  soon*  forlorn  petitioners.  To  her  he  introduced  the  com- 
pounder of  the  excellent  cosmetic,  adding.  “ Mrs.  F , this  lady 

has  an  article  that  you  may  Is?  abb-  to  distribute  to  advantage 
among  your  duueers  and  actresses.'' 

Then  the  rector  wisely  withdrew. 


THE  MINUTE-MEN  OF  THE  COAST 


By  LARKIN  G.  MEAD 


jlHK  saving  of  a quarter  of  a million  lives 
along  tin's  country's  coasts  Ims  just  been 
credited  to  some  fifty  men.  as  the  result 
of  a year’s  vigorous  work  in  the  solitude 
of  the  shore  rocks  and  reefs.  The  rye  of 
man  seldom  sees  the  Audubon  warden  as 
he  plods  hia  stormy  beat,  the  focus  of 
thousands  of  eager,  trustful  glances:  yet 
the  water-fowl  over  whom  he  watches 
number  &V0,0<M)  more  today  than  they 
did  a year  ago.  That  many  human  lives 
have  I teen  saved  by  the  faithful  services  of  these  sea-birds  as 
scavengers  of  the  whole  coa*t  region  is  a fact  which  has  long  Im-cii 
recognized  bv  sanitary  scientist*. 

The  record  of  this  last  year  of  bird  husbandry  on  the  breeding- 
ground*  of  the  American  sea-fowl  lies  to-day  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  pile  of  well  thumbed  and  creased  report  blank*,  down  at  141 
Broadway,  where  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
has  its  headquarters.  The  results  of  their  days  and  nights  of 
iM-nting  up  and  down  the  shore  and  sea  have  been  scrawled  into  the 
cram|M-i|  formula  of  a dozen  questions  by  the  enaai- wardens.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  known  only  to  rare  visitors  on  their  storm- 
beaten  stretches — and  to  the  bird*,  whose  ancestral  homing  grounds 
they  guard.  The  advent  of  storm  tides,  the  equally  disturbing 
visitation  of  human  destroyer*,  and  even  estimates  of  the  eggs 
laid,  the  young  reared,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  each  specie* 
of  their  bird  families  are  set  down  with  brief,  blunt  comment  by 
these  shepherds  of  the  sea  Hock. 

The  exacting  work  of  covering  sea  and  shore  in  every  weather 
demands  of  the  Audulsin  warden  the  sternest  qualities  of  sailor, 
guide,  pilot,  and  huntsman.  These  men  an*,  in  fad.  picked  from 
just  these  classes  for  their  added  qualifications  of  fail  ictus-,  gentle- 
ness, am!  sympathetic  knowledge  of  bird  life.  Many  of  tlu- 
guardians  of  the  rocky  Audulam  reserve*  off  the  New  England 
roast  are  veteran  lighthouse  tenders  or  captains  of  life-saving 
crews.  Others  are  guides  ami  trspjM-r*  of  lifelong  experience  and 
local  reputation.  It  is  essential  that  each  should  know  every  inch 
of  his  territory  as  well  as  how  to  traverse  it  with  speed  and 
safety  in  the  face  of  storm*  or  treacherous  tide. 

Dean  of  the  Auditlsiii  corps  of  warden*,  old  Captain  Halford 
live*  in  alisolutc  solitude  for  ten  months  of  the  year  out  on  Battle 
■lore  Island,  an  important  bird  reserve  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
bis  seaworthy  little  craft,  the  /.owpAtaq  iliill.  this  skip|M-r  of 
threescore  and  ten  years  put*  out  stoutly  for  his  island  through 
the  treacherous  passage*  of  the  Uulf.  Provisions  ami  night  quarters 
lie  in  the  hold  of  the  lAtufthiutt  Hull,  ifnugly  anchored  to  the  shore 
of  his  desolate  domain,  which  the  sturdy  old  man  tramp*  from  end 
to  end  in  the  course  of  hi*  daily  duties.  Like  n»o-t  of  the  .Vmlut»nu 
wardens.  Captain  llalford  lias  become  a practical  ornithologist  of 
no  mean  attainments,  and  his  word  on  tin*  racial  dcvc1o|tnnyit*. 
traits,  or  condition  of  his  charge*  is  accepted  a*  gosjiel  by  authori- 
ties of  note. 

Captain  Sprinkle  is  another  sage  among  the  Audubon  warden*, 
lit  the  Jfognf  7Vr»i.  one  of  the  Ib-ct  of  cruisers  for  which  the 
association  paid  $15,000  during  the  past  year,  the  captain  and 
his  *on  make  the  round*  of  the  (!ulf  islands  within  their  province, 
living  aboard  their  craft — the  only  human  habitation  within  mile* 
of  nesting  horde*  of  *ea-fowl.  With  only  hi*  ship  and  the  ninctecn- 


year-ohl  lad  for  company.  Sprinkle  has  come  to  find  society  in  the 
thousand*  of  chattering  gulls,  heron,  tern,  ami  pelican*  among 
whose  homes  In-  visits  in  closest  intiniucv. 

It  is  this  fatherly  supervision  of  homing  flocks  about  their 
breeding-ground*  that  constitutes  the  chief  work  of  the  wardens. 
The  duties  of  sentinel  and  skipper  afford  a real  and  constant  danger 
which  makes  the  life  thrilling  and  picturesque;  but  it  is  the  keen 
olMervanec  of  condition*  surrounding  the  birds  at  their  crucial 
mating  period,  as  well  as  the  humdrum  labor*  of  counting  Is-aks 
and  eggs,  that  renders  an  inestimable  service  to  the  Audubon  Asso- 
ciation and  to  the  country  at  large.  "Are  there  more  birds  now 
than  when  you  first  became  warden?  Is  any  specie*  decreasing  in 
numbers;  if  *o,  name  them  and  give  reason?”  are  two  of  the 
questions  which  each  warden  must  answer  after  hi*  year's  pat  ml 
of  his  bird  metropolis.  In  this  way  President  Duteher  has  from 
his  minute  men  immediate  warning  of  important  and  often  wide- 
spread change*  and  development*  Tn  the  national  bird  body,  upon 
which  the  country  must  depend  a*  an  essential  force  in  the  great 
work  of  scavenging  the  whole  seacoast.  Plague  and  pestilence,  it 
ha*  been  demonstrated,  must  follow  any  considerable  depletion  in 
the  rank*  of  these  bird*,  as  rich  in  economic  as  in  sentimental  value 
to  all  Americano. 

T»  ju*t  what  extent  the  invasion  of  the  human  destroyer  on  their 
chosen  breeding -ground*  means  murder  to  whole  races  of  water- 
fowl.  unborn  or  breeding,  cannot  l*>  exactly  determined:  though 
student*  of  bird  life  calculate  human  encroachment  to  l>e  even 
more  fatal  than  nature's  devastating  storm  tides.  The  Audubon 
warden  has.  however,  aureeeded  this  year  in  holding  in  check 
within  his  boundaries  the  raids  of  poachers  and  plume-hunter* 
whose  activities  always  threaten  the  extinction  of  many  breed*  of 
bird*.  This  ha*  been  accomplished  more  by  friendly  warning  than 
by  force;  and  I hough  the  warden  poc*  armed  to  his  work,  he 
leaves  iM-hind  hint  sign*  and  word*  of  warning  that  are  beginning 
to  teach  marauder*  that  there  i*  a power  liehiml  the  helpless  nest- 
ing bird*.  There  i*  eloquence  in  the, fact  that,  while  tin*  birds 
perch  and  flock  fearlessly  als>ut  their  warden*  on  those  reserve* 
which  the  Audulsui  Association  ha*  succeeded  in  procuring  and 
maintaining,  on  other  shores  they  fly  at  sight  of  mqn.  while  often 
their  breeding-ground)*  show  sail  evidence*  of  the  human  de- 
stroyer. 

It  was  the  nnniistukalde  indication*  of  this  sort,  met  in  a recent 
exploring  expedition  through  remote  region*  of  the  Oiilf  of  Mexico 
bv  it*  ornithological  expert,  Ixopman,  that  led  the  Audubon  Associa- 
tion to  appeal  to  the  government  for  the  reservation  of  the  Shell 
Key*  and  oilier  neighboring  islands,  and  to  every  American  citizen 
to  help  in  maintaining  wardens  upfiu  them.  To-day  the  Auduhon 
warden*  stand  guard  over  many  of  these  island*,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  luistcm-il  to  have  ceded  for  this  purpose,  ami  the  nssocia 
tion  i*  trusting  to  private  subscription  for  fund*  to  pun-ha**-  «>r 
lease  perpetually  others  ii|mui  which  this  butchery  of  bird*  still 
goes  on  unchecked.  It  is  only  by  constant,  expert  exploration  of 
such  region*,  which  the  Audiilxw  worker*  have  conducted  along  the 
entire  Atlantic  and  Uulf  const*,  and  which  they  arc  now  continuing 
to  cover  the  Pacific  ns  well,  that  the  ancestral*  homca  of  the  Anicr- 
ienn  sea  fowl  may  la-  finally  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Auduhon  warden*  What  New  York  city  would  b-  without  it* 
street-cleaning  department,  the  whole  coaat  of  America  must  be- 
come If  it*  sea-fowl  are  allowed  to  be  exterminated. 
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Season’s  Plays 


PALMISTS,  FAIRIES,  GYPSIES,  AND  CIRCUS  GIRLS 

Bv  “ I " 


HE  zeal  which  Mm  Ethel  Barrymore  displays  in  sav- 
ing her  stage  half  sister  from  thr  |*-naltie«  of  fully 
is  is  nothing  compared  to  the  real  she  emph-s  * 
in  trying  to  nave  (’lyde  Fitch  and  Cosmo  Gordon 
U-niinx  from  the  results  of  the  trite  play  they 
have  provided  for  her  use,  *'  Her  Sister."  at  the 
Hudson.  The  first  art  of  the  play  is  very  good, 
very  amusing,  and  very  promising.  The  other  two 
acts,  the  second  especially,  are  not  even  half-»i»tcr* 
to  the  first.  Were  it  not  for  Miss  llarrymore.  for 
her  personal  charm,  and  the  euse  with  which  she  always  plays  her 
parts,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  “Her  Sister"  would  s«»n  l»e 
pushed  gently  aside  to  share  the  fate  of  the  usuul  poor  rrlation. 
As  it  is,  Miss  Barrymore  endows  the  heroine  with  a grace  and 
distinction  which  should  provoke  more  applause  from  Mr.  Fitch 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Lennox  than  from  the  house. 

Briefly,  the  plot  of  the  play  deals  with  the  threadbare  theme 
of  mistaken  identity,  and  the  loyal  sacrifice  of  the  elder  sister, 
who  takes  upon  herself  the  misdreds  of  a half-sister  in  order  to 
shield  her.  Of  course  it  all  comes  aright  in  the  end,  and  "they 
marry  and  live  happily  ever  after."  Not  satisfied,  evidently,  with 
having  dragged  in  the  “ mistaken  identity”  business,  the  author* 
have  utilized  the  decrepit  idea  of  announcing  at  the  door  the  name 
of  a person  not  there,  but  one  whose  presence  at  the  psychological 
moment  will  either  save  or  sufficiently  compromise  the  heroine.  Of 
course  it  saves  her,  and  practically  ends  the  play. 

Miss  Barrymore  is  deserving  of  every  praise  for  her  work  in 
the  play,  which,  although  it  does  not  exact  of  her  anything  par- 
ticularly new,  gives  her  every  opportunity  to  be  charming. 

The  first  act  discloses  the  reception-room  of  the  seems.  Madam 
I*ia,  the  crystal-gazing,  palm-reading  rftle  which  Eleanor  Aldrrson 
(Miss  Barrymore | plays  to  a credulous  clientele  in  London.  In 
this  MisB  Barrymore  is  delightfully  humorous.  The  other  two 
acts  take  her  to  the  home  of  the  Hicklrg  family,  where  she  is  “on 
approval  ” as  the  bride-to-be  of  the  scion  of  the  house.  Eleanor'* 
sister,  an  actress,  has  been  indiscreet  enough  in  America  to  l>e 
sought  for  in  a divorce  action,  and  Eleanor’ t picture  is  printed 
by  mistake  in  an  American  paper  with  the  half-sister's  name 
under  it.  The  subsequent  complication*  are  obvious. 

The  new  leading  man  with  Miss  llarrymore  is  Mr.  Arthur  Byron, 
and  although  he  is  a good  actor,  and  particularly  pood  in  some 
of  the  scenes,  one  mnnnt  avoid  missing  Mr.  Bruce  McKae.  Mix* 
Louise  Drew  as  J/i«  Ninety,  the  Cockney  secretary  to  the  seen  ?.*, 
deserves  hearty  congratulations  for  her  character-work.  Mis* 
Lucile  Watson,  as  the  miBehief-maker,  plays  her  part  with  a 
stridency  of  voice  which  is  unpardonable. 


Peter  Pan  returned  to  town  on  Christmas  eve  more  delicious- 
ly juvenile  than  ever;  and  for  two  hours  und  a half  he  delighted 
a packed  and  affectionate  audience  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  The 
play,  as  everybody  knows,  is  by  little  Virginia  Smith  tnom  «fe 
fdnme,  “ Liza”),  a talented  lady  of  some  seven  summers;  and  from 
the  moment  when,  stepping  la-fore  the  orchestra,  she  gave  the 
signal  for  the  curtain  to  rise,  disclosing  Mr.  Charles  II  Weston  as 
an  intelligent  skewbald  mastiff  with  a blending  of  dachshund,  pre- 
paring  the  children's  bath,  one  was  ready  for  familiar  delightB. 
” I " followed  the  thrilling  scenes  that  ensued  with  alternate  hope- 
ami  fears,  for  was  “I"  not  one  of  the  band?  When  Mr.  Darling 
chained  the  faithful  Mr.  Weston  in  the  back  yard,  and  the  gloom 
of  a stage  night  descended  over  the  sleeping  children,  wc  all,  as 
licfore.  shivered  with  an  apprehension  that  was  not-  decreased  by 
hearing  the  muffled,  warning  barks  of  Mr.  Weston  la-low.  When 
Peter  llew  through  the  window,  in  company  with  merry,  dancing 
Tinker  Hrll.  and  t«*>k  us  to  fly  back  with  him  to  the  Never,  Never. 
Never  Land,  where  Bendy  Moira  Angela  Darling  was  to  lie  a 
mother  to  us  all,  we  shared  with  breathless  excitement  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  intrepid  hand.  Wc  put  to  rout  lion*  and  ostriches 
and  wolves.  Far  more  insidious  were  the  nefarious  schemes  ot 
James  flool:  (played,  as  before,  by  Ernest  Iaiwfnnh.  the  wickr-d 
pirate  captain,  with  his  infernal  bait  of  rich,  damp  cake,  erupted 
with  frosted  sugar:  how  narrowly  we  escaped  it!  We  fought 
our  desperate  battle  upon  the  pirate  ship.  Hinging  the  pirates  over- 
board to  disappear  beneath  tne  waves,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
huge  splashes  of  spray.  And  yet  we  could  alrnoat  forgive  the 
captain  for  the  sake  of  his  slow,  tick-tocking  Nemesis,  a lovely 
crocodile  with  vast  red  cavernous  mouth  and  shining  teeth. 
The  pirate  Htnre,  too,  depraver]  wretch  that  he  was,  awakened  softer 
feelings  when  wc  learned  that  he  had  never  had  a mother.  But 
we  cleared  the  ship  in  splendid  style,  and  then  went  home  to 
Mr.  Darling  and  J/r».  Darling  and  the  faithful  .Vann,  saddened  by 
the  lose  of  Peter . yet  cheered  by  the  annual  spring-cleaning  visit 
made  to  him  by  Bendy  at  the  end.  where  they  part  in  the  little 
house  on  the  tree-tops,  surrounded  by  shower*  of  shooting  angels. 

Mildred  Morris,  as  IFrndy,  made  a very  motherly  young  pci  son. 
Bring  her  buck,  Peter,  when  you  pay  us  your  annual  visit  next 
Christmas  tide. 


Hatipy,  pathetir  Peter,  piping  on  your  flute!  We  wish— ia 
II • nay' i own  word#  to  you— we  wish  you  were  a little  bit  littbr 
so  that  wc  could  take  you  up  and  squodge  you! 

She  simply  ii-mlif  no  I be  the  richest  girl  in  England.  ->•  *‘  • 
pocked  her  veil  off  to  a gypsy  camp  in  the  merry  green  w<»  «|.  .! 
Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  inking  with  her  the  family  silver  f->r  t>. 
picnic,  a luthitig  *uit,  end  a couple  of  lolly  play  irllow.  ni.i-cii  »t 
nnd  feminine.  f--r  good  measure  What  happened  is  all  r- |>r> 
sent ed  nt  the  Gurrick  Theatre  in  IL-nry  V Esmond's  new  j ■ 

” Under  the  Greenwood  Tree." 

Imagine,  if  you  can.  the  gentle  Whittier  garni-hing  his  ••  cm  - 
fair,  pah-  daughter”  with  automobile*  and  aliehlike  m<»b*rr 


Miss  Maxine  Elliott  in  her  discreet  bath  robe  Costume 
in  “Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.”  at  the  Garrick 


furfiolows,  and  setting  her  fri-e  in  the  fore-.i  t imagine  Prt>  r 
Pan,  grown  stately  and  brunette,  but  retaining  hi*  glim  deter- 
mination n«»t  to  grow  up:  imagine  W.  Shakespeare-*  1/i**  ff««t/> 
frolicking  in  a greenwr**!  of  a biter  ilav:  and  x • -it  will  conceive  -unite 
idea  of  the  k -t  in  which  Mr  E«ni-nd  lui*  pi’- h-il  liis  Vary  Hamil- 
ton. Tin*  Maru  was  tired  -*f  p---|-le.  of  lagging  letters,  of  suitors.  I 
and  of  ail  the  other  ills  of  the  idle  ls-rn.  With  her  Isimud  friend, 
(Continued  on  y-oyt 
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Japanese  Policy  in  Korea 

By  PRINCE  ITO  H1ROBUMI 


X reviewing  the  record  of  what  we  have  done  in 
Korea  in  the  pant  thirty  years,  there  is  something 
singular,  not  to  say  strange  and  striking.  In- 
stead of  increasing  in  intimacy  and  friendliness, 
Korea  ami  Nippon  seem  to  have  walked  away, 
I nick  tit  back,  one  from  the  other.  This  has  been 
inevitable,  tiood  reasons,  and  many,  there  are 
to  explain  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things. 
Also,  it  would  lie  well  for  all  of  us  always  to  keep  in  mind  tliat 
the  actual  Nippon  aitivitie*  in  Korea  do  not  date  very  far  hack. 
Very  few  years  have  passed  since  we  have  taken  over  the  Korean 
affairs.  Through  the  course  of  the  K Us  so- Nippon  war,  circum- 
stances brought  the  two  countries  closer  together.  As  a result  of 
the  war.  we  have  come  to  sis-  the  conditions  and  situations  which 
are  prevailing  to-dav.  These  an-  not  what  the  Koreans  had  prayed 
for.  Simply,  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  life  of  the  weak  that 
cannot  cope  against  the  strong. 

At  th«p  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  rstahlishment  of  |ieace,  we 
were  coenprllcd  to  revise  our  relations  with  Korea,  and  change  our 
attitude  ami  our  policies  toward  her  almost  entirely  Our  govern- 
ment took  into  its  own  hands  lire  management  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  Korea.  We  have  created  a protectorate  over  her.  Through  thla 
arrangement,  the  power  <»f  dictating  the  foreign  policy  of  Korea 
lias  fallen  into  the  care  of  Nippon  This,  however,  left  us  in  the 
helpless  condition  of  waiting  upon  the  pleasure  and  ••hiding  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Koreans,  -si  far  as  their  internal  ulTairs  were  con- 
cerned. We  have  seen  the  practical  workings  of  this  arrangement 
for  nearly  one  year.  Tire  result  of  it  all  make*  its  think  of  a 
man  who  tries  to  scratch  his  foot  over  his  shoe. 

Powerless  to  carry  out  its  programme  in  matters  of  foreign 
dealings,  the  Korean  government,  nevertheless,  has  liecn  active  and 
aggresnise  in  carrying  out  its  wishes  in  its  internal  administration 
an*l  in  the  realm  of  domestic  politic*.  I have  tried  to  offer  them 
some  advices,  such  advices  as  had  a great  and  far-reaching  ls-ar 
ing  upon  the  governmental  reforms  and  administration  system  of 
Korea.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  practical  application  of  such 
advices.  1 had  to  look  very  studiously  into  the  education  of  the 
mass  and  the  material  progress  of  the  country  in  their  different 
stage*,  For  these  advices  which  I have  ventured  to  offer  affected 
the  peace  of  tire  country  and  the  hap|ilneas  of  the  people.  They  had 
a vital  lienririg  on  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  un- 
less such  advices  were  prrtlnent  and  well-advised,  would  not  only  Is* 
useless  but  harmful. 

In  all  my  actions.  I have  very  carefully  weighed  the  difficulties 
which  were  in  the  path  of  reform  in  Korea.  I have  lelt  the  magni- 
tude of  such  difficulties  at  almost  every  point.  Above  all  things. 

I have  made  it  my  duty  to  consider  tile  sentiments  ami  ideas  of 
llis  Majesty,  the  King  of  Korea,  and  His  government  and  people. 
At  such  occasions  as  I have  ventured  to  offer  my  advices.  I have 
»|Niket>  straight  front  my  heart.  Sincerity  was  the  key-note  of  all 
that  I have  tried  to  accomplish  in  Korea  in  behalf  of  the  Korean 
Imperial  family  and  of  the  |ieople. 

My  efforts  have  l*een  answered  in  a different  manner.  All  man- 
ner of  intrigue  and  questionable  method*  have  been  employed  in 
nullifying  the  work  that  I have  tried  to  accomplish.  This  lias 
hern  carried  to  such  an  extreme  extent  that  at  last  it  compelled 
us  to  almridon  our  silent  acquiescence.  Among  the  Koreans 
themselves  there  were  many  who  appreciated  the  magnitude  of 
this  affuir.  Without  a single  word  from  Nippon,  they  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  compel  their  sovereign  to  abdicate  as  a 
result  of  it.  The  abdication  wo*  followed  hy  the  presentation 
of  a new  convention.  The  signing  and  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion brought  als ml  a new  day  for  Nippon  administration  in  Korea. 
The  new  convention  delines  the  position  of  Nippon  toward  Korea 
very  much  more  clearly  than  heretofore.  It  Hindi  the  power  of 
Nippon  in  the  administration  of  Korean  affairs.  This  convention 


ulso  causes  additional  duties  to  devolve  upon  u*.  In  the  practical 
discharge  of  these  additional  duties.  J have  thought  deeply  nml  for 
many  days. 

Between  the  Korea  of  to-day  and  the  Nippon  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Meiji.  in  the  days  when  the  clans  were  converted  into  pre 
feet  urea,  there  is  no  great  difference.  Those  were  the  days  crowded 
with  affairs  calling  for  reforms,  pregnant  with  great  promises, 
and  full  of  problems.  Then-  were  two  things  we  needed  in  those 
first  day*  of  the  Meiji — men  and  money.  Korea  of  to-day  calls 
for  the  same  two  indispensable  things.  Unfortunately*  both 
money  and  men  ure  beyond  my  power  and  control.  Thai  is  the 
reason  why  I have  thought  it  wise  to  nay  a visit  to  our  horn*' 
government  ami  to  it*  minister*,  and  with  them  discusa  the  dif- 
ferent pho-sen  of  the  Korean  question. 

In  the  solution  of  the  Korean  problem,  a man  ulwuys  asks  this 
question:  What  power  is  it  that  exercise*  the  dominant  control 
over  that  people!  What  force  is  it  that  i»  controlling  the  politics 
of  the  Koreans?  Moreover,  what  is  that  invisible  (tower  (which 
one  sees  in  every  country  controlling  the  life  of  a race ) that 
shapes  the  destiny  of  lit*-  Korean?  la  it  religion,  or  i»  it  custom* 
and  habit*? 

In  my  judgment  the  majority  of  the  Koreans  are  governed  by 
the  Chinese  learning  and  the  Chinese  code  of  ethics.  Beyond  that. 
I do  not  **•»•  any  i ml  Hence  that  has  a particular  power  over  them. 
In  the  interpretation  of  virtues, — politeness,  righteousness,  truth- 
fulness. faithfulness,  affection,  and  so  on, — they  find  their  criterion 
in  tin*  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  Kven  among  tin* 
highly  cducatixi  class  of  Koreans,  education  *to|M»  with  the  Chinese 
M'liolarship.  Beyond  that  there  is  nothing.  Even  those  who  style 
themselves  scholars  are  hy  no  means  scholars  in  the  professional 
and  specialised  sense  When  you  ask  what  are  the  thoughts  ami 
ideas  which  govern  this  class.'  you  will  find  that  they  are  much 
like  those  young  men  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Shogunate  in  Nip- 
pon. who  were  governed  by  a few  pamphlets  and  patriotic  poems 
written  hy  tin*  thinkers  of  the  time.  They  look  upon  Nippon  a*  a 
Itarfaarous  country,  they  regard  themselves  as  the  civilized  and  en- 
lightened ran-.  A*  for  the  nunmon  people  and  the  farmers,  they 
have  no  education  or  culture  whatever. 

Such  are  the  actual  conditions  of  the  people  in  Korea.  You  can 
see  readily,  therefore,  what  are  the  motives  which  are  actuating 
the  acts  of  violence  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Korean  insurgents  of  to-day. 
This  must  lie  thoroughly  appreciated  in  order  to  understand  the 
methods  with  which  we  solve  the  problem  of  meeting  the  lawless 
disturbance*  throughout  Korea. 

Whatever  be  the  change  in  the  tlKutght*  of  the  Koreans  of  to- 
day. and  almost  independent  of  that  fact,  the  time  and  the  world 
have  compelled  the  Koreans  to  walk  side  by  aide  with  Nippon. 
Both  the  Imperial  House  and  the  government  seem  to  understand 
thi*  fact. 

In  Korea  there  is  no  capitalist  of  any  moment.  There  are  many 
who  prick-  themselves  on  their  rank,  but  they  an-  extremely  poor, 
ami  narrow  in  influence.  The  one  primr  end  and  aim  with  the 
Korean  is  to  become  a government  officer.  A government  position 
bring*  with  it  monetary  profits.  Naturally,  those  who  are  out  of 
the  governmental  pool  ion*  are  exceedingly  ill-content. 

In  bringing  about  the  new  rlginte  in  Korea,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  question  is  to  secure  the  proper  men  for  the  governmental 
positions,  When  you  supply  these  official  positions  with  the  men 
of  ability  from  Nippon,  it  arouse.*  a violent  opposition  from  the 
Koreans;  they  aav  of  u*:  “ They  have  come  to  rob  us  of  tin-  mean* 
of  livelihood.”  and  for  this  reason  the  appointment  of  the  Nippon 
officers  of  unquestioned  ability  to  leading  position*  in  Koreu.  I 
think,  is  a matter  of  grave  difficulty.  I.  for  one.  have  determined 
to  face  the  Korean  affair  with  all  my  energy  and  spirit.  The  one 
prayer  of  mine  is  for  the  extension  of  Nippon’s  power  in  the  Far 
East. 


LINES  TO  LOUISA 


By  EARLE  HOOKER  EATON 

{The  Same  Being  Our  Forty-seventh  Maid  Who  Has  Gone  to  Smash  E/srubere) 


A WEEK  ago  we  had  a maid. 

Whose  memory  will  never  fade. 

Yon  should*  have  even  Louisa  I 
She  pile*]  the  plate*  on  which  we  dined 
So  very  high  they  called  to  mind 
The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 


At  other  time*  they  did  not  lean. 
When  carried  hy  our  kitchen  queen 
fWhoaa  other  name  was  Dennis), 
But  rose  a*  straight  a*  eplrc  or  tree, 
And  then  her  model  seemed  to  be 
The  Cwnpanlle,  Venice. 


The  lentiing  tower  was  first  to  go, 
And  when  it  hit  the  floor  below, 

The  havoc  waa  appalling: 

At  once  another  crash  occurred. 

And  fhen.  alas!  we  knew  we  heard 
The  Campanile  falling! 

T see  its  shattered  remnants  yet. 

Twm  half  our  wedding  dinner  set— 
The  other  half  was  Pl«a 
Mv  chatelaine  her  protest  filed: 

“ Prav  leave,"  she  cried.  14  ere  I go  wild  I 
For  Mellon  on  0»»a  piled 

Would  ba  your  nest,  Louisa!" 
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THE  NEEDLESS  PERIL  OF  THE  COAL-MINE 


(Continurd  from  payr  HJ 

expert  mine  engineer,  |mwder  is  iiovrder.  To  • Im»  average  mind 
tin-  word  "powder"  embrace*  the  |>o«itiv<'.  comparative,  and 
*nj«crluti\e  degree*)  like  the  word  " ja-rfect."  it  admits  of  no  com- 
parison. Nevert hrless,  the  powder  in  an  ordinary  keg  contain*  a 
pdt  variety  of  Him  which  have  alaiut  the  «nir  relation  to  each 
other  »*.  the  numeral*  from  um  to  nine.  An  explosion  ia  never 
more  Hum  the  instantaneous  combust ion  of  powder  If  the  smaller 
”i,i in-  of  powder,  which  compare  with  the  numeral  onr,  are  mixed 
with  larger  aizr*.  which  conpirt  with  the  larger  numeral,  it 
is  rr.iMiti.il tie  to  itMuiiine  that  the  smaller  particle*  ate  going  to 
burn  fir*t . and.  consequently.  the  force  of  the  shot  will  be  simply 
the  force  of  the  explosion  of  thmc  amallrr  partirlr*.  sines  the 
larger  sizes  do  not  hunt  until  the  main  force  of  the  explosion  ha* 
spent  itself.  The  miner  become*  act  u.tomcl  to  understand  that 
the  minimum  amount  of  powder  cannot  atway*  be  rrlied  upon 
to  produce  a calculated  shock  in  breaking  down  the  coal.  He  ia 
dispi.wcd  to  make  *ure  that  be  will  have  enough  powder  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly.  Very  often  he  will  overload  the  hole  laired 
in  the  coal,  and  will  give  a greater  shock  than  the  amount  of  coal 
to  lie  shot  down  actually  requires. 

Moreover.  Mime  miner*  arc  carrlesa  in  drilling  bole*  in  the  face 
of  the  coal.  1'nder  ordinary  circumstance*  the  miner  la-gin*  to 
drill  his  bole  atmut  the  top  of  the  *cnra,  or  from  three  to  five 
fort  alwve  the  floor,  lie  drives  this  hole  on  a gradual  slant  hack 
into  the  coni  to  n distance  of  alaiut  twelve  feet.  Then  the  charge 
of  |Miwdt-r  ia  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  bole,  a fuse  is 

attached,  the  opening  is  blocked  up.  and  the  fu«e  ignited.  Some- 

time* the  miner  starts  in  by  giving  a sharper  declination  than 
customary  to  hi*  drill  hole.  lustcad  of  the  shot  being  placed 
twelve  tret  from  the  face,  it  i*  lodged  from  two  to  possibly  five 
feet  back  in  the  coni.  When  the  powder  is  ignited  the  force  of  the 
explosion  is  much  prrater  than  the  amount  of  work  to  hr  done 
require*,  and  the  powder,  which  must  exert  itself  somewhere, 
rushes  out  Into  the  miner'*  chamber  in  a long  flash  of  Hie.  Thi* 
is  called  a "blow-out."  or  a "windy  shut.”  If  then-  is  any  gas 
in  the  r»«m,  or  if  there  i*  any  eollectiou  of  coal  dii«t.  this  blow* 
out,  or  windy  shot,  naturally  ignite*  the  ga*  or  coal  dust  and  an 

explosion  can  very  easily  occur.  Ibis,  in  fact,  i*  supposed  to 

have  licen  ' lie  exact  cause  of  the  mine  disaster  which  occurred  at 
Mottonpah.  West  Virginia. 

I'nder  the  circumstance*,  it  would  have  Iwen  comparatively 
oils v to  avoid  any  one  of  those  four  great  disasters  if  the  mine- 
operators,  or  the  mine  engineer,  had  understood  the  um>  of  powder, 
hud  selected  his  powder  all  of  one  sire,  and  hud  determined  before- 
hand the  t-xurt  iimoimt  t lint  must  Is-  used  iu  each  shot.  It  would 
have  l**n  con  i para  lively  easy,  even  with  the  present  haphazard 
uw  of  powder,  to  avoid  these  accidents  if  the  laws  had  been  so 
framed  ns  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  labor  unions  and 
out  of  the  hand*  of  the  coal  operator*  the  disputed  question  of 
who  should  lire  the  shut,  and  had  insisted  that  professional  shot- 
firer*  be  employed. 

Ilcfoic  showing  the  next  manner  in  which  these  explosions  could 
have  Iwen  avoid'd  it  may  1*-  m-cennary  to  explain  to  the  lay  mind 
a little  alH>iit  the  modern  mining  of  <<<al-  Tlie  old  method  was 
for  tin-  miner,  with  lii*  nick,  to  nit  an  Opaaing  under  the  vein 
of  coal,  drill  bis  hole  Higher  up.  explode  lii*  jaiwdrr.  allowing  the 
lump*  of  <s»al  to  fall  to  the  floor,  loiter  this  uudcr-cutling  ha* 
1*4-11  done  by  machinery  in  some  mines.  Where  the  labor-union* 
have  thrir  own  way  ami  urr  tilde  to  prevent  the  u*e  of  machinery, 
and  whrrr  easy-going  workmen  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 


undercutting  the  coal,  they  have  a way  of  " sheading  from  the 
solid.”  This  means  that  the  explosive  i*  put  into  a hole  drilled 
into  the  coal,  which  lias  not  bee*  undercut  by  either  pick  or 
machinery.  Naturally,  with  such  methisl*.  more  powdrr  is  re- 
qiiired  than  when  the  coal  is  undercut.  Some  Stale*  have  passed 
laws  forbidding  absolutely  any  shooting  from  the  solid  This 
piactire  is  dangerous  because  the  miners  are  likely  (o  misjudge 
thc  amount  of  |*>wder  that  is  actually  required  and.  cnnM-quently. 
are  likely  to  have  a blow-out  sl*<t. 

A few  year*  ago.  following  a number  of  dinast roils  explosion* 
caused  by  blow-out  shot,  both  Illinois  and  Iowa  passed  laws  which 
demand  absolutely  the  employment  of  pnifc**innal  shot  firer*. 
Time  are  not  ]M-nnitted  to  drill  the  holes  into  wnirli  tlu*  powder 
i*  placed,  and  are  charged  with  Ihr  responsibility,  first,  of  see- 
ing that  the  coal  i*  undercut,  and,  reennd,  that  the  charge  is 
placed  far  enough  lank  in  the  coal  to  prevent  a Idow-out,  or  windy 
shot.  Moreover,  Ibaif  work  is  done  at  a time  when  there  is  no 
i<M  in  the  mine  hut  theliiaelvr*.  Ilcncr.  with  surh  a system,  the 
wholesale  killing  of  men,  *uch  a*  in  any  of  the  four  recent  ex- 
plosions. would  have  Iwen  absolutely  out  of  tlu*  quest  inn.  Agita- 
tion for  the  employment  of  professional  shot-firers  hu*  recently 
been  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  So  far  public  senti- 
ment has  not  las-n  able  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  mine- 
worker*'  union  against  the  employment  of  such  professional  shot- 
firers,  la-cause  the  miners  arc  '-otnpellrd  to  pay  a part  of  their 
wage*. 

A third  preventive  of  mine  explosion*  is  to  keep  the  air  pi** 
fectly  pure.  I p to  now  this  lui*  been  one  of  tlie  greatest  ques- 
tions i-> ui fronting  the  practical  mining  man,  bemuse  he  has  never 
lieen  able  to  understand  just  what  kind  of  work  hi*  mine-fan  wa* 
doing.  It  Is  realized  that  even  the  accumulation  of  dust  is  pre- 
ventable. to  a certain  extent,  by  the  free  circulation  of  air.  It 
is  known,  of  course,  that  a liberal  infusion  of  frrph  air  will  so 
dilute  gus  js  to  remove,  almost  completely,  tlie  danger  of  an 
explosion.  It  ha*  only  been  within  tlu-  last  few  month*  that 
the  study  of  air  currents  in  mine*  ha*  brvn  reduced  to  a science, 
and  this  innovation  was  brought  to  the  I'nited  States  by  an  ex* 
part  engineer  front  Germany,  furl  Si  bnl/,  now  president  of  the 
Hock  Island  foal  Company  of  Chicago.  The  attention  of  Mr. 
Schulz  wa*  drawn  to  this  important  subject  by  a damage  suit  in 
one  of  the  mines  of  hi*  company  in  Oklahoma.  There  had  l«-cn 
an  explosion  in  hi*  mine  which  bail  killed  M-vrral  men.  Tin-  heir* 
of  one  had  *ued  for  damages,  setting  up  the  claim  that  tlie  mine- 
fan  had  stopps-d.  and  the  explosion  had  occuried  almost  instantly. 
The  record*  showed  that  the  fan  had  *t«q>|ied  that  day,  although 
u »ul*M*qurnt  investigation  proved  that  the  fan  had  clows!  down 
after  tlie  explosion  had  occurred.  Never! Iieless.  'hi*  started  Mr. 
Schulz  to  studying  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine,  with  the 
icsult  that  be  has  now  established  a pre**urc-g«iigc  which  will 
trll,  by  the  record  it  keep*,  exactly  what  had  Is-en  the  action  of 
the  air  in  that  mine  throughout  the  twenty-four  hour*  of  a day. 
The  result*  of  hi*  study  have  Iwen  so  important  that  they  are 
laing  taken  up  by  the  cnal-minc  operator*  throughout  the  country. 

An  auxiliary  preventive  |»  to  keep  down  the  du*t  in  the  mines. 
The  niim-  opctaiors  in  Wales  have  gone  min  h further,  in  this  re- 
apret,  than  tlie  |teoplc  of  the  I'nited  State*,  as  they  not  only- 
sprinkle  the  door*  .md  the  driveways  of  dusty  mine*,  hut  also 
tnr  sides  of  the  shaft  or  slope  as  well  a*  the  coal  in  the  cars. 
They  have  also  erected  dust-proof  doors,  at  the  opening  of  the 
shaft  or  slope  to  prevent  the  drifting  in  of  coal  du*t  from  tin* 
outside. 


THE  SEASON’S  PLAYS 


f Continued  from  {tag*  2d.) 

/Vi jtjg  IngUdttr.  *he  forgets  it  all  in  the  fun  of  living  in  a gy pay's 
wagon  out  in  the  open. 

It'*  all  whimsical  fun,  and  there’s  a plot,  ton.  Kntcr  the  man. 
Begin  the  masquciade — Mary  a*  a gypsy.  The  man,  «n  English 
country  squire,  believe*  it.  of  course:  and,  furthermore,  he  be- 
lieve** tliat  Vary  abstracted  the  silver.  Then  the  inevitable  climax 
of  Act-  II.  They  fall  in  love.  In  Act  III.,  if  Mary  only  had  a 
suitable  dress — silver  or  no  silver — he'd  marry  her.  She  produce* 
a beautiful  pink  party-gown  from  the  wagon.  More  plot  develop* 
here.  I«ecnuw  the  squirt-  think*  it's  burglary.  Then  the  hateful 
gypsiiM  want  more  rent  for  tln-ir  wagon.  They  coma  in  the  night, 
and  there’*  a scone.  Everybody  give*  everybody  else  such  a look! 
Then  the  man  comes  to  the  rescue.  He  contrives  to  get  himself 
wo, nub. | while  defending  hi*  gypsy  queen,  and  for  that  she  ad- 
mits who  sin-  i*  and  how  much  she  cares. 

As  Mary.  Min  Elliott  give*  a charming  performance  of  herself, 
with  n keen  feeling  for  the  ronumtic  and  whimsical  fun  of  the 
rAle.  Mi**  Mary  Jrrrold  makes  Pc  pay  just  a delightful  girl  on 
a romp.  The  company  is  mainly  English;  the  leading  man  in  Miss 
Elliott's  company,  Mr.  Charles  Cherry,  the  only  American,  was 
kept  out  of  iIh-  opening  performance  by  an  acx-idcnt  at  rehearsal. 

When  the  circus  came  to  “m  small  town  in  tlu*  Middle  West," 
a*  the  programme  describe*  it.  Cat  fy.  the  most  wonderful 
equestrienne  of  41  long  line  of  circus-tider*.  was  thrown  from  her 
horse  ami  badly  hurt.  They  carried  her  to  the  nearest  house, 
which  happened  to  Is-  the  parsonage,  inhabited  only  by  the  Rrr. 
John  ftov-ifa**  mid  Mainly,  hi*  old  black  housekeeper  From  tlie 
moment  the  doetor  told  u*  that  Potty' a ankles  were  broken,  and 
Ihiil  she  must  stay  there  for  month*,  the  end  wa*  inevitable.  Miss 
Margaret  Mayo,  the  author  of  “ l’olly  of  the  Circus.’*  now  on 


view  at  the  l.ilirrly  Theatre,  has  provided  nothing  new  in  the 
handling  of  a conventional  theme. 

Nevertheless,  the  play  is  an  effective  one.  and  this  is  due  to  two 
things — the  charm  of  Miss  Mabel  Taliaferro,  whose  girlish  in- 
gt-nimusnrs*  and  »in«-crity  make  nn  irresistible  appeal,  and  the 
striking  effect  with  which  Krederie  Thompson,  the  producer 
of  the  play,  has  realized  the  circus  scene*.  We  *ec  not  a repre- 
sentation of  the  eiren*.  hut  the  circus  Itself  on  the  stage,  in  ita 
nrtual  human  and  material  reality. 

The  delightful  1‘olty  has  never  framed  of  the  world  outside  the 
tent  until  the  minister  tells  her  of  it.  Indeed,  he  instructs  her 
not  only  in  religion  and  the  ordinary  convention*  which  she  finds 
authoritative  and  attractive  because  they  come  from  him.  but  also 
teaches  hrr  to  read  and  write.  By  the  time  she  is  aide  to  walk 
about  again  she  knows  that  she  love*  the  minister,  hut  as  a lot 
of  fussy  11  Id  tabbies  of  both  sexes  arc  li  ving  to  oust  him  from  the 
church  on  her  uevount,  she  return*  to  the  circus.  He  follow*,  and. 
after  a love-making  scene,  win*  her  for  hi*  own. 

It  i*  almost  with  a pang  of  regret  that  one  find*  the  fascinating 
child  netress  full-grown,  hut  Mi"  Taliaferro  is  a*  winsome  as  ever, 
and  ha*  grown  in  her  art.  It  i*  difficult  to  imagine  Polly  played 
more  deliciously  nr  with  a truer  realization  of  the  pathos  of  the 
part.  As  I'nrlr  Toby,  the  clown.  .Tohn  Findlay  i«  on  the  stage  for 
only  a few  minutes  in  the  first  net.  hut  hi*  im|H-r*onation  of  the 
poor  old  jester,  -till  in  the  merry  make-up  of  the  ring,  but  con- 
sumed with  anxiety  for  Colly,  i*  one  that  cannot  lie  forgotten, 
.fuwph  Brennan.  wh»  play*  Nig  Jim.  the  I**"  canva*m:tn.  is  a« 
real  us  if  he  had  always  lived  the  life.  Malmlm  William*.  «* 
the  Urr.  John  Dompto**.  seem*  to  be  inexplicably  afflicted  with 
timidity  in  the  presence  of  hi«  roving  charge,  and  hi*  love-making 
i*  fur  from  impressive.  Colly’*  bran  would  never  have  been  moved 
by  such  flat-i-id  and  hesitant  protestations  as  hi*. 
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Congressional  Library  Now 
Third 

Tiik  content*  of  the  Library  of  Con  prom* 
at  \Vttahiit|^on  for  the  your  ju»t  ended 
classes  it  a«  the  third  large- t library  in  the 
«wM.  It  contains  1 .4.13 Jit 8 book*  and 
(■ampldet*  and  some  !(000  othor  urtielra. 
It*  net  gain  in  miscellaneous  hook*  and 
tuunphlrtN  during  the  your  woa  54,1104. 
Anmtig  tlio  vorv  recent  important  collec- 
tions i*  one  on  Russia  and  Nilieria  and  an- 
othor  on  Japan.  Tlvrae  two  vulnaldo  col- 
lort ion*  are  written  in  thr  .Inpanrm-  Inn 
guage-  Thr  must  notable  single  aeouisttinn 
i-  thr  celebrated  Vndin  Library  of  works 
on  II  nil  in  and  Siberia.  This  collection, 
though  nominally  a purcluwe.  is  practically 
n gift,  since  thr  owner  parted  with  it  for 
littlo  more  than  one-third  thr  sum  expend- 
ed in  gathering  it,  Tlila  purchase  in  note- 
worthy as  an  indication  of  the  broaden- 
ing iH*o|ie  of  the  library  and  its  increasing 
value  to  scholar*.  The  Yudin  Llhrary  nm- 
siits  of  over  NO. dim  volumes,  and  there  is 
probably  no  other  collection  of  books  on 
Ku— >ia  and  Siberia  of  such  size  in  tlie 
world.  Those  books  are  rioh  in  loonl  his- 
tory,  ethnology,  and  institutional  history. 
The  material  includos  certain  manuscript 
records  of  the  early  Russian  settlements 
in  Alaska,  which  are  most  interesting.  The 
(■•rl rail  of  Mr.  Yudin  and  the  photograph 
of  the  log  house  Ire  had  built  for  the  col- 
lection at  Krasnoiarak.  Siberia,  are  exhib- 
ited by’  tlie  library. 

Another  important  feature  ia  a roller- 
tion  of  sratic  thousand  works  on  Jupan, 
mainly  in  the  Ja|>«m**e  language.  The 
•took*  and  manuscripts  were  aelectM  in  Ja- 
pan by  Professor  Asakawa.  of  Yale,  whose 
i.urpwi'  was  to  secure  a good  working  col- 
lection for  tlie  student  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture. history,  and  institutions.  Tlie  library 
is  also  rich  in  Chinese  works. 

Among  the  most  notable  additions  in  the 
year  an-  tin-  Shea-maker  and  the  KaulTmnun 
I ..lice 'tion-*,  and  valuulde  mamiwripl-  and 
pajs-rs  of  the  period  of  Washington.  Jef- 
fs rson.  Madison,  and  Monroe. 

Among  the  most  notable  additions  in  the 
manuscript  division  by  gift  are  the  lcttem 
of  Justice  John  Mcla-ati,  of  the  Supienie 
Court;  tin  pa]*'rs  of  Chaplain  Joseph  C. 
Thomas,  of  the  Christian  Commission  in  the 
Civil  War:  two  Revolutionary  orderly 

Isiuka:  a series  of  twenty-five  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  trial  of  Colonel  Thomas  Butler, 
and  thirty  letter*  addressed  to  Cyrus  W. 
field.  The  purchases  include  the  letters  of 
■ lodge  Joseph  Holt,  of  Washington,  and  of 
Coveraor  William  Pluiner,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; the  pa]>er*i  of  Edward  McPherson: 
•too  letter*  of  Thadileus  Stevens-,  and  many 
other  items  of  interest.  Cnder  the  law  of 
1WM  the  Pickett  Papers  (diplomatic  records 
of  the  t «ni federate  States!  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  library  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  interesting  Confederate  and 
other  records  from  the  Post  -office  Department. 

Tlie  Division  of  Document*  of  the  library 
shows  an  increase  of  AO  per  cent,  in  the 
numla-r  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  handled, 
the  total  being  33.4:211.  Special  attention 
lias  tss-n  given  during  the  |ia»t  year  to  dc- 
v eloping  the  collection  of  foreign  document* 
by  obtaining  the  volume*  necessary  to  com- 
plete sets  in  tlie  library,  ami  to  this  end  a 
■i«t  is  kept  showing  the  countries  with  which 
international  exchange  relations  have  been 
established 

Annsig  the  special  collections  to  which 
large  additions  wen*  made  during  the  year 
i*  the  nis ps  division,  which  now  has  a total 
«>f  over  I '(0.000  piece*:  the  music  division. 
Which  poMtesse*  a total  of  500,000  piece* : 
as«l  Hie  prints  division,  wltirh  lui»  a total 
of  ££>,0110  prints. 

Harked  progress  lias  lss-n  made  in  rata- 
Ingning  and  classifying  tlie  documents  and 
pan j*hlet*.  and  an  increase  of  over  14  |s-r 
rent,  in  tlie  distribution  of  printed  card* 
MtUerihing  libraries,  of  wliieh  there  are 
!*"•  1 1100  bene  lit  i ng  by  this  service,  whirli 
i«  uaspa-  as  well  a.  national. 

IV  total  expenditure*  for  tlie  inainte 
tu*i-'  „f  the  library  for  the  year  amounted 
f"  ASr<tJW0.  Eighty -five  thousand  dollar* 
d thi*  amount  was  offset  by  receipts  for 
"•Wright*,  fee*,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
above  expenditure  I.Wi.flOO  was  expended 
for  printing  and  binding. 


If  the  Library  of  Congreu  continues  to 
grow  at  rhi*  rate,  within  a few  years  it 
will  not  only  la-  designated  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  hut  the  most  complete, 
with  the  largest  collection  of  books. 


A Stroke  of  Luck 

Hi:  wa*  a speculator,  and  for  a year  past 
nothing  had  l»-en  coming  his  way  except  ex- 
penses. Misfortunes 'never  eomr  by  them- 
selves. One  day  hit*  daughter  informed  him, 
in  a cold  and  unfeeling  manner,  that  if  he 
did  not  give  her  a diamond  tiura  worth 
at  least  a thousand  she  would  elope  with 
the  cour liman. 

“Come  to  my  arm.*,  my  darling."  lie  ex* 
claimed,  a*  the  tears  of  joy  couised  down 
his  wrinkled  cheek*:  "come  to  my  arm*." 

“ Do  1 get  the  tiara  V she  asked,  hesitat- 
ing ere  she  accepted  his  invitation. 

“ Of  course  not,"  lie  smiled,  delightedly, 
“you  get  the  coachman.  I owe  him  nine 
months'  wage*!” 


Incontestable 

A ORAN  dm  or  1 1 eh  wu»  reproving  her  little 
grandchildren  for  making  so  much  noise. 

" Dear  we,  children,  you  are  *o  noisy  to- 
day ! Can't  you  be  a little  more  quiet?" 

" Now.  grandma,  you  mustn't  scold  un. 
You  si*-,  if  it  wasn't  for  ua.  you  wouldn't  lie 
a grandma  at  all." 


III 

Your  bright  triolet 
Hus  turned  up  duly; 

Tis  the  Editor's  pet, 

Your  bright  t riolet ; 

He  almuMl — ami  yet 
By  a late  most  unruly 
Your  bright  triolet 

I*  here  turned  Joint  duly. 

IV 

Declined  with  thanks  is  your  rondeau. 
Regretting  that  it  must  Is*  so. 

And  a -king  you  not  to  infer 
That  it  is  void  of  merit,  sir. 

(Of  course,  it  mug  he.  HV  don’t  know!) 

'■  Man  wants  hut  little  here  below," 

Runs  the  old  phrase  of  (•ohlsmith.  O.. 

Ami  that's  precisely  why  we  purr: 

" Declined  with  thank*." 

You  see,  we've  paid  out  so  much  dough 
To  Lawson.  Steffens,  and  Bigelow 
i Mis*  Tnrhell,  loo — consider  her!). 

For  making  fly  the  festive  fur. 

That  our  exchequer's  very  low; — 

Declined  with  thunks. 

V 

Chapter  One:  Kipling  wrote  a story  once. 
Chapter  Two:  So  you. 

Chapter  Three:  Kipling'*  went  the  round  of 
I In-  publishers. 

Chapter  Four:  So  ( evidently  I has  yours. 

Chapter  Five:  Kipling'*  wa*  not  accepted 
for  years. 

Chapter  Six:  You,  too! 

Chapter  Seven:  Are  you  a Kipling,  then? 
Doubt  le**.  but — 

Chapter  Eight:  That’*  another  story. 


Correspondence  Course  for 
Editors 

By  George  Herbert  Clarke 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  writing  craft 
tliat  the  current  magazine  methods  of  de- 
clining manuacripta  are  tiresotnely  anti- 
quated- Editorial  rejection  slip*  are  no- 
j toriously  humdrum,  and  even  in  written 
! correspondence  the  autocrat*  of  the  month- 
! lies  show  nothing  like  the  versa! Bit r anti 
I bonhomie  of  their  contributor*.  Why,  it 
I occurs  to  u*  to  a*k.  should  not  the*o  dull 
iiersons  freshen  up  a hit  ami  attack  the  re- 
jection problem  in  a way  that  will  at  least 
attempt  to  justify  their  own  literary  pre- 
tension*? Why,  for  instance,  should  they 
not  undertake  to  decline  in  kind,  limericks 
with  limericks,  snnnet*  with  sonnet*,  etc.? 
For  their  consideration,  we  venture  to  ap- 
fiend  a number  of  forma  that  may  easily  lie 
printed  in  that  nicely  deceptive  typewritten 
fashion  that  looks  so  convincingly  person- 
al. Modds  merely,  gentlemen; — adorn  them 
a*  you  will: 

I 

Sir  (or  Madam!!,  your  vend  lied  trick 

Is  brilliant  and  witty  and  quick. 

And  yet  we  are  under 
(With  heart  torn  asunder! 

A bond  to  print  no  lim-er-ick. 

II 

Dcnr  Friend,  your  sonnet  is  the  neat  rat 
t hing 

Tliat  we  have  area  in  sonnet*  for— a 
week : 

We  sliall  to-night  with  fervor  of  it  »[*-ak 
When  to  our  Harlem  Hat  wa'vp  taken  wing. 
(The  Missus  likes  to  hear  us  have  our  (ling 

At  all  the  wishy-washy,  woful.  weak 

Ami  weary  vcr*o«  that  oar  suffrage  seek  j . — 
till  ye*,  we'll  chortle  of  your  work,  and  sing! 

Nevertheless,  to  Mir  immense  regret. 

\\e  find  that  nl  tlie  moment  we've  nn 
luind 

So  many  contributions  of  this  kind 
That  we  can't  use  one  Mingle  fresh  mnmf-t ; 

With  sorrow  you  can  scarcely  understand 
We  *<>iid  yon  hack,  liven,  your*  "With 
thank*  declined." 


A HOUR  COMPORT. 

:»  of  Doimi'i  Prim  m»  llassn  Kvomitid  Mur 
iwewtjr.  poutv  V*r  it  in  >11 
In  Out  jrfrtJuc-t  lb*  rulunit 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOUND  A WAY 

To  Be  Clear  of  the  Coffee  Troubles. 

"Hustuind  and  myself  both  had  the  coffee 
habit,  and  finally  his  stomach  ami  kidneva  got 
in  sui’li  n bad  condition  tliat  he  wits  compelled  to 
give  up  a good  position  that  he  hud  held  for  years, 
lie  was  too  sick  to  work.  Ilia  skin  was  yellow, 
and  1 hardly  think  there  wan  an  organ  in  hU  I tody 
that  was  not  affected. 

“I  told  hint  ! felt  sun-  hi*  sickness  wa*  due  to 
coffee,  an<l  after  some  discu-wion  lie  d era  led  V»  give 
it  up. 

"It  was  a struggle,  because  of  the  powerful 
habit,  l>ne  tbty  we  lit-nrd  id  tout  Dost  tun  and  con- 
cluded to  try  it,  ami  then  it  was  easy  to  leave  off 
coffee.  - 

"llis  fearful  headache*  grew  less  frequrnt,  bis 
romplexion  began  to  clear,  kidneys  grew  Is-tu-r, 
until  at  hist  he  wa*  a new  mart  altogether  ss  a 
rraull  of  leaving  off  coffee  and  Inking  up  Postum. 
Then  I began  to  drink  it,  too 

"Although  I wa*  never  a*  bad  off  as  my  hus- 
band, I wa*  always  very  nrrvou*  and  nev  er  at  any 
time  very  strong,  only  weighing  it.5  lb-  Itefon-  I 
Ivegan  to  use  Postum.  Now  1 weigh  lift  lb*.,  and 
can  do  it*  much  work  a*  any  one  my  size,  I think. 

! "Many  do  not  use  Poslmti  I wen  use  they  have 
| not  taken  the  trouble  to  inukc  it  right.  I ltuvc 
| successfully  fooled  a great  many  persons  who  have 
drunk  it  at  my  table.  They  would  remark,  ‘ You 
| must  buy  a fiigh  grade  of  coffee.’  One  y oung 
! man  who  rlerked  in  a gmeery  store  was  very 
1 enthusinalic  alMiut  my  ■coffee.’  When  I toUi  him 
what  it  wa*,  lie  said,  ‘ Why;  I've  sold  Postum  for 
four  vears,  but  I Had  no  idea  it  wa*  like  this.  Think 
f I'll  drink  Postum  hereafter."' 
i Name  given  by  Postum  ('«*..  Hattie  Creek.  Midi. 

Head  “The  Hoad  to  Wellvillc,"  in  pkgs.  "There’s 
< a Reason.’’ 


Mukf- the  l-r-t  rurXIalt,  A delislilfnl  ntisiimU 
liis  alt  nine,  »eirl«  old  -ixln  ftivnur-.  -V  1‘U'le- 
Mmu^iIuI  ti>  nn  i-«m'ci.t  --l.f-fTy  •«  >••  M*i»J  «alr» 
lift' t ||ie;i:>  ag.sji  r».irl  aixl  atJ-  diKc.tlt.il 


Important  to  arc  that  It  ii  Abbott’s. 
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THE  TWO  LISZTS 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


Opera 


V orchestral  work  which  never  fails  to  excite  wonder 
nnd  imliiif  meditation  hud  one  of  it-  too  infrequent 
performance*  last  »wk,  nt  ( urin-gic  liall.  hy  the 
Sitr  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  muirr  Mr.  Walter 
Dunirosrli.  i *|>cuk  of  the  " K#n«l  " Symphony  of 
UmI,  which  the  musical  public  of  this  town  *o 
seldom  hints  in  it*  entirety  that  ita  performance 
in  full  hv  Mr.  Duniroseh*  ailmirahlc  orchestra  miiilit 
well  have  liei-n  announced,  after  the  pleasing  halot 
of  our  local  purveyor*  of  Oiwra.  a*  a ” revival.’’ 
More  frcquriil  presentations  of  this  remarkable  work  in  it*  com- 

riletc  form  would,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  lie  of  benefit  to  those  whose 
ntereat  in  musical  genealogy  i*  more  genuine  than  informal:  for 
in  the  vivid  and  -ardent  page*  of  thi*  wonderful  wore  are  the 
source*  of  much  that,  to-day.  we  NoiiN-tinir*  imagine  to  le  new 
and  freshly  wrought-  ll  i* 
ail  extremely  salutary  thing 
to  r e ni  e in  b e r that  the 
•’  Fa  u*t  ” Symphony  had  been 
conceived,  composed.  an«l  even 
revised  before  Wagner  had 
put  upon  |<a[wr  one  note  of 
hi*  more  eliaraeteri»lie  «r*ire«: 
that  thi*  symphony  of  l.i*/l'* 
had  p«*M"d  into  it*  final 
form  ut  a time  whrn  all  that 
we  know  a*  the  most  typical 
product  of  Wagner’*  genius 
was  *till  non-existent.  Yet 
in  what  measure  has  Liszt 
ls-en  recognised  n*  the  pioneer 
that  he  was:  a*  an  innovator 
of  ii *ton billing  l*ddm**  und 
fertility:  u*.  it  would  scan**- 
ly  be  extravagant  to  say.  the 
source  mid  mainspring  of 
much  that  makes  the  tnusiml 
art  of  to-day  what  it  dis- 

tinctively i»?  And  tin* 
“ Faust  ” Symphony  »*  Idsat 
at  his  greatest. 

I have  rail ixl  it  " wonder- 
ful." thi*  fiathetic  and  iiiurli- 
maligiied  lone-poem,  and  won- 
derful it  is.  from  whichever 
of  several  angle*  one  eh**»**-s 
to  regard  it-  It  in  wonder- 
ful in  it*  vitality  and  freshness  of  inspiration — for  it  was  com- 
pleted fifty  years  ago.  when  "Tristan  und  Isolde,”  " Meiatcraingcr.” 
" Siegfried.  ” tiotterilamniermig."  and  “ I’arsifal  ” were  still  of 
the  future;  whin  tiMdniark  wu*  twenty-five,  Suint-Sacns  twenty- 
two.  Tschnikowsky  seventeen,  Itinisky-KorsakofT  thirteen,  and 
Richard  Strauss  still  unlmrn.  It  is  wonderful  because  of  the  ful- 
ness und  ih-fi idleness  with  which  if  prefigure*  and  anticipates  a 
style  ami  ipiulity  of  utterance  which  to-day.  half  a century  later, 
we  call  modern — like  “ Hamlet."  a*  it  has  before  Io  n said,  it  i* 
"full  of  auotatioiis in  it  s|ieaks  the  voice  of  the  Wagner  of 
“Tristan"  (completed  two  year*  after!,  as  well  a*  the  voire  of 
the  Strauss  of  " Tod  und  Verklilrung”  (composed  thirty-two  year* 
after!.  It  ia  wonderful  in  it*  emotional  energy,  it*  passionate 
intensity,  its  subtle  and  powerful  exposure  of  varied  dramatic 
concepts,  the  width  of  ita  expreasional  range — its  mastery-  of 
the  accents  of  tenderness,  ardor,  innocence,  irony,  despair,  exalta- 
tion. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  this  music,  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  possesses  these  qualities,  is  not,  in  our  time,  nreeminent: 
the  wonder  of  it  is  that  it  should  have  achieved  its  klm.  and  de- 
gree of  excellence  at  the  precise  moment  in  the  history  of  art 
when  It  came  into  licing.  Why.  one  may  ask,  has  not  such  n 
work  prevailed*  Why  does  it  not  count  for  more?  Its  defects 
are  the  uneradicated  defects  of  Liazt’a  artistic  constitution.  He 
was  what  Mr.  Henley  would  have  called  " a convinced  Komantiqu*." 
There  was  always  in  him  a trend  toward  the  theatrical  in  style 
and  feeling — he  seems  always  to  be  falling  away  from  a form  of 
expression  that  is  truly  dramatic  toward  an  order  of  speech 
that  is  swollen,  bombastic,  rhetorical.  He  verges  too  often  and 
too  closely  in  his  music  upon  vulgarity,  upon  commonness,  upon 
affectation  and  sentimentality.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  amazing  mix- 
ture of  conflicting  tendencies — tendencies  toward  authentic  great- 
ness. and  tendencies  toward  triviality  and  pretence.  He  was  great- 
ly gifted,  but  not  finely  gifted.  He  had  fecundity,  great  eloquence, 
and  he  knew  how  to  rompns*  grandeur.  But  there  i*  always  pres- 
ent in  his  work — as  it  ha*  been  elsewhere  said—"  a certain  alloy: 
ideas  of  unquestionable  power  and  beauty  are  jostled  by  concep- 
tions which  have  their  root  in  an  incurable  disposition  toward 
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I*41iIm*I  and  fll«tian.  He  never  larked  for  idea*,  per  *r;  I*:- 
wa*  ti*i  ready  to  a crept  without  due  scrutin*  whatever  ••**• 
it*elf  fur  In*  creative  put |*«w-«.  lie  liner  learned  lum  In  »• 
Hi*  work  i*  full  of  magnilox-nt  gleam*:  but  Ihiw  often  1 be  g 
and  pnrlry  of  I be  idea  i*  marred  by  « fervor  that  cheap  • 
ea«_v.  by  rhetoric  that  i*  ornamental  rather  thaj  *-s-»-ntia  « 
»|Min.aneoii»!"  Ii  i»  one  of  the  tragedies  of  art  that  of  in-  t 
l.i*/l*  the  le»*er  *h*  uld  have.  <m  the  whole,  prevailed:  that  |j- 
the  innovator,  tlie  pioneering  creator,  the  numr  maker  of  h • 
table  geniii*.  should  have  l*-en  rorruptid  and  imisdrsl  hv  I 
the  conquering  virtuoso,  the  tin-<*n|uirahl*  *h--wman.  the  invm- 
ur. 

Again  one  must  *-a_v  of  him.  after  a renewed  hearing  «f  • 
music  a*  the  “ Fau*t  " Symphony.  that,  a*  it  seem*,  he  will  ft: 
come  to  share  the  destiny  of  iIhw  ml  venturous  spirit*  «»f  ere* 
art  who  have  hud  to  see  the  result  of  their  pioneering  com- 
a eomplete  realization  in  the  work  of  tln-ir  mirnsMir*;  thi* 
will  Is-  ranked  with  tli*«*e  wluw  ap|wn-nt  lot  it  wa*  to  sow  the  — - 
from  which  others  should  garner  the  harvest. 


Mr.  fknr  llammer«trin  ha*  i**u*-d  to  t Ik-  public  a letter 
te*t.  manifesto — rail  it  what  one  will — which  deserve*  a 
less  flippant  kind  of  attention  than  it  ha*  attracted.  Mr.  linn* 1 
stein  claim*  that  lie  l*  not  reex-mug  the  degree  of  »Up|u>rt  I' 
the  o|tera  going  public  which  hi*  enterprise  merit*.  If  *ii  I - 
indeed  the  ra«r.  In*  i*  just  i tod  in  hi*  lo-lief.  It  i*.  of  coiir-*-.  - 
thing  to  demand  public  support  for  an  operatic  institution,  ir 
another  thing  to  deserve  it.  To  demand  it.  with  mi  ex|*rrtat 
that  one’s  right  to  make  the  demand  will  la-  recogni/isl.  i*  pr^s 
a somewhat  futile  pmreding:  lull  to  deserve  such  «op|w*r1  i-  - 
wholly  different  matter.  For  any  one  who  appreciate*  whut  M 
llamnier-ti  in  i*  doing  and  striving  to  do  at  tin*  Manhattan  ">  • 
House,  his  dissatisfaction  will  iws-m  altogether  n-w*onalt|,- 
wlmt  the  nature  of  his  enterprise  i«,  and  why  it  truly  merits  • 
warm  *up|Mtrt  of  all  those  lover*  of  operatic  art  who  ca re  for 
finer  and  worthier  manifestation*,  was  |..int.s|  out  on  thi*  t-.- 
n few  weeks  ago.  Mr  llamnterslein  i*  h**nt  up«*n  vitalizing-  * 
an  infusion  of  near  element*,  the  stale  and  rireuniscrihed 


with  few  rvi-cption*.  tlie 


rc|M-rtoire  which  lin*  long  Ut 
l*oi  I ion  of  the  public  of  New 
York : moreover,  he  intend* 
to  accomplish  this  end  by 
prcM-nting  certain  new  works 
which  an-  morally  certain 
confer  upon  their  producer 
nothing  more  substantial  than 
artistic  honor.  I'lsm  the 
siip|*irt  of  whatever  portion 
of  the  o|*era-goiiig  public 
there  may  Is-  that  i«  aide  t-- 
appreciate  such  ambitions  Mr. 

Ilamnierstein  ha*  a right  to 
depend:  it  would  Is*  lament- 
able if  it  were  withheld. 

Despite  the  triumphant 

sway  of  Italian  opera  at  tin- 
MetnqMilitan.  a work  hv 
Richard  Wagner  make*  an 
occasional  deprecatory  up 
nearanct-  on  that  stage. 

There  are  *till  some  who  pre- 
fer. inexplicably  enough,  to 
hear  even  a second-rate  per- 
formance of  " Die  Meisler 
singer."  " Lohengrin.”  and 
M’lhe  Flying  Dutchman"  to 
a performance  of.  say.  Gior- 
dano’s “.Fedora  ’’  or  C'il ■'•«’* 

” Adriana  Lccnuvreur.”  with 

Mr.  Caruso,  and  the  inimiinlde  Mi*«  Cavalieri  in  the  eaar  : a- 
these  find  at  Mr.  Conried  * theatre  infrequent  compensation  1 
their  devotion  to  the  god*  of  the  past.  F-  r the  manner  in  u 
the  Metropolitan  management  produce*,  tin'*  year  the  Wag-- 
score*  named  above  is  very  far  indeed  from  ls-ing  second-rate.  T 
performance,  in  particular,  of  that  supreme  masterpiece  of  I- ■ 
eomedy,  “Die  Meistersingi-r.”  with  Mr.  Van  Rooy.  Mr.  Knot,-.  V 
(Joritz  and  Madatne  (ia-Uki  in  the  chief  r-'-h-*.  i*  so  p|n«|ticr: 
repreientntive  of  Wagner's  art  at  it*  loveliest  that  it  ahn  - 
cmtNddens  one  to  consider  whether  • n- •'*  prefer*  nee  for  t; 
c«pecial  kind  of  enti-rtaiiinirnt  i-  n-  t.  after  nil.  iltatiflnble:  an-i  - 
wonder  if  i be  alleged  passing  of  Wagner  and  the  revivification 
Donizetti.  Rossini,  Flutovv,  and  the  younger  Verdi  are  n*  dee- 
significant  as  ther  are  said  to  be  by  those  who  fail  to  realise  : 
eternal  »way  of  the  gifted  ringer  over  the  popular  heart. 


ComrnsHt  by  uw  - 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann 
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A Mystery  Solved 

V hat  is  tin*  Navy  Mailing  for?"  quotli  I 
to  t'uptuin  Mink*. 

<U>  not  know."  the  Sea  Dug  Maid.  " Hut 
this  in  what  I thinks : 

»1»  Kvun*  vtmiU  to  loach  the  Jnjw  the 
game  of  Tiddledywinks.” 

put  the  question  nest  unto  our  doughty 
Ailtnirell. 

I do  not  know."  Maid  lie,  "and  if  I did  I 
wouldn't  tell." 

thought  ho  niultfr.il  something  elm*  that 
bath*  me  go  to  thunder. 

»•  Secretary  next  I «ought.  “ O Mister 
See.."  mud  1. 

Vh.v  is  tlie  Navy  sailing  Went?”  He 
straightway  made  reply : 

teenuao  it  isn't  sailing  Kaat." — And  shook 
my  hand  good-by. 

went  to  Loeb.  “0  William  Loch,  pray 
tan  von  tell  to  me 

at  why  the  Navy's  going  Went  to  the 
t’aeifie  sea?" 

Why.  it  tin*  Navy  going  West?  Who  told 
you  so?"  raid  he. 

, last  I asked  the  President.  " Please  tell 
me  why  you  risk 

ie  Navy  railing  round  thr  Horn?"  lie  an- 
swered sharp  and  brisk : 

Iteeau-w*  the  railing  is  so  bad  from  Omaha 
to  Frink." 

Carlyle  Smith. 


he  Shooting  of  the  Young  Idea 

That  the  royal  rnnd  to  lenrning  is  full 
strange  pitfalls  is  shown  by  some  of  the 
'linitions  and  statements  given  by  achool- 
lildren— -some  of  whom  are  well  along  the 
ay.  The  following  are  buna  fide  samples 
•ming  under  the  knowledge  of  one  teacher: 

About  this  time  Columbus  was  cursing 
-otind  among  the  West  Indies. 

Jackson's  i-arnpaign  in  the  Valley  was  the 
•patent  piece  of  millinery-work  ever  known. 
The  Valkyrie  were  the  Choosers  of  the 
lain,  and  the  Valhalla  the  Haulers  of  the 
lain. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France  is 
died  The  Dolphin. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  according  to  his 
•mil  custom,  was  killed  in  bottle, 
licat  lieu  are  paragons  | pagans  j that  wash 
p idle  things. 

The  Indians  call  their  women  squabs. 


Marvellous ! Marvellous  I ! 

Ki  uuMiNH  everywhere  will  lac  interested 
i the  following  truthful  Sale  which  was 
ulalished  in  the  .lenkintown  Timea-t'AnMitcfe 
f December  10: 

" Mr.  Codsliall  of  Doylestown  was  thrown 
mm  his  wagon  lay  Iwing  struck  lay  the 
nallcy  opposite  Binder's  mill  on  Friday 
naming  last.  The  body  was  torn  front  tlu; 
unning  gears,  hut  fortunately  lie  woa  not 
urt.  Ilis  products  were  strewn  about  the 
rads.” 


One  on  the  Preacher 

Tiie  preacher  was  making  his  annual  call, 
n the  midst  of  the  conversation  the  small 
•n  of  the  family  came  running  in.  His 
lollies  were  torn  and  one  of  his  eyes  was 
Uekencil. 

'■  Hobby,"  raid  the  preacher,  “you've  been 
gbling  aguiii.  Your  rlothe-i  are  all  torn 
nd  you  have  a black  eye.  Fighting  is  very 
iekcil,  Come  here  and  let  me  pray  for  you. 

**  \w.  g’wan."  was  the  pnrnipl  retort ; **  go 
ome  and  pray  for  your  own  kid.  lie's  got 
wo  black  eyes.” 


A Question  of  Temperature 

III  simmi.  " What  is  the  difference  be- 
ween  the  love  of  a lover  and  the  love  of  a 
Usltainl?" 

Wire.  “ About  31)0  degrees  Fahrenheit.” 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Charlreux 

-GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona, 
Spain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by  the  Car 
tnusian  Monks  fibres  Charlreux)  at  the  Mon- 
astery of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  France,  and 
known  throughout  the  world  as  Chartreuse. 
The  above  cut  represents  the  bottle  and  label 
employed  in  the  putting-up  of  the  article  since 
the  Monks'  expulsion  from  Prance,  and  it  is 
now  known  as  Liqueur  Peres  Charlreux  (the 
Monks.howevcr.stdl  retain  the  right  to  use  the 
old  bottle,  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by  the 
same  order  of  Monks,  who  have  securely  guard- 
ed the  Secret  of  its  manufacture  (or  hundreds 
of  years,  taking  it  with  them  at  the  time  they 
left  the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse 
and  who,  therefore,  alone  possess  a knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  this  deikious  nectar  No 
liqueur  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Car 
illusion  Monks  ( Peres  Chartrcux)  and  made 
since  their  expulsion  from  France  is  genuine 
except  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Spain. 

At  Win*  Minkmli,  C.icc«n,  Hntvlv,  Ciln. 

Balter  ft  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y . 

Sol*  Agent*  for  United  Stale*. 


■„.S  Iwt'llactwall,  than 

naaiet.  latlwai  Setal!,.  itndleel'rwn. 
eereMiow;  dorUpe  will,  pnt-ix  apaeklsi.  jtraonaMty. 
Send  today  (or  Kree  lUoStek  Addrota 

SHAKOS  ■(MUST  SCHOOL.  SOI  >. alter I..  ■U,.tkinia 


■MB  1(1,000  toiia,  line,  large,  unusually  steady.  raps 

TO  THE  ORIENT 


A*HI  IT.  IH*. 

Sr  rent,  Avvv.  io.linronlr  MIMt-S*  and  tap,  ta.  India*  lV.r  eacur- 
atom  »mm.  mri  MESi  Madslfi.  Cailix.  Soil*  Allien. 
Athena 'k  JtnS  “4  >k*  •*•«»  »-**s4.  Comtantw-,.!*. 

40  Tours  to  Europe  eltbs 

amove  rmatod  T.  C.  CLARK.  Tlwaea  RUf..  New  Yark. 


GET  NEW  HAIR 

It  rnr  hr  hud  By  nitr  new  *y»t«n  of  srb-ntifir  home  (ml - 
nient.  which  nnploya  no  drutrs  tar  lunir*.  H pow  are 
alHlrtni  mill  balilims.  (lillinu  Italr,  il.unlr.ifT  orprrmn- 
turr  efiiy  tie-**,  trrnl  ln-day  foe  nut  (rev  buehM  itrvcTlhing 
the  system,  mallnl  uimIvt  plain  Cover.  AilJrraa 
r..  Cutler  Hid*.,  R 
t>  East  Avenue 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  r if  exchange  tmught  and 
sold.  Cable  Transfers  tn  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers’  letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques,  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  ft 

Ua.xkes*,  No.  BU  Wall  Street. 


Co., 
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The  Eastward  Emigration 

Two  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  hands 
Do  home  to  rest  from  toil. 

Two  hundred  thousand  paint  of  feet 
Turn  hark  from  freedom's  soil. 

Two  hundred  thousand  necks  return. 

Nor  spurn  the  monarch'*  yoke. 

Two  hundred  thousand  tongues  go  lad: 

To  bonds  which  once  they  broke. 

Two  hundred  thourand  rmirs  of  eyes 
Old  Kurope'a  Hugs  will  murk. 

Two  hundred  thourand  pairs  of  ears 
To  alien  hymns  will  hark. 

They  won't  lie  in  Un-d.  they ‘re  not  tlu*  stuff 
For  Yankee  manhood  meet ; 

Two  hundred  thourand  np|ieiitca 
Just  going  home  to  out. 

McI^amibvrcii  Wilson. 


“ A Pore  Sign  ” 

A Southern  Congressman  who  maintain* 
an  ex|M>iisive  establishment  in  Washington 
during  the  winter  season  is  accustomed  to 
leave  the  engaging  of  servants  exclusively 
to  the  discretion  of  an  old  darky  Imtler, 
who  I ms  for  years  been  a devoted  servitor. 

"Dick."  raid  the  Congressman  on  reach- 
ing Washington  one  day  not  long  ago.  “ that 
yellow  boy  Joe  we  hail  for  a short  time 
last  year  wants  to  come  to  me  again.  What 
do  you  think  of  him?" 

"Colonel  George,”  responded  tlu*  old  but- 
ler, with  convincing  gravity.  " I has  tried 
dat  boy  an'  lie's  no  good,  rail!  I tested  him 
in  de  case  of  movin'  de  manner.  I found 
dat  when  it  mines  to  liftin',  dat  boy  is  all 
take  hold  an'  mighty  little  raise.  Dal's  a 
pore  sign  o’  character.  Colonel  George,  a 
pore  sign  of  character  I” 


Laconic 

“Is  the  proprietor  in?"  asked  the  visitor. 
" No.  sir,”  replied  the  office-boy. 

" la  lie  in  the  city?” 

" Yes,  sir.” 

“Will  he  be  back  soon?” 

“ No.  air.” 

“ To-night  ?” 

“ No,  sir." 

“To-morrow  sometime!” 

“ No.  sir.”  * 

“ Did  he  leave  any  word  for  Mr.  Nash!” 

“ No,  sir.” 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  office-hoy  sharp- 
ly. *'  When  did  he  go!" 

“ Yesterday  afternoon.” 

“ Didn't  he  say  when  he'd  lie  I sack  !'* 

“ No,  air." 

“ Well;  where  the  dickens  ia  be!” 

“ At  the  undertaker's.” 

“ What's  the  matter?” 

“ He’s  dead.” 


The  Social  Moth 

There  once  was  a woman  named  Jennie 
Who  Bridge-whisked  away  her  last  lVnn ie ; 
When  forced  to  dispose 
Of  her  lingers  and  to*e 
She  remarked.  "I  shall  use  my  Antennie.” 


The  Real  Meaning 

An  Irishmun  wishing  to  possess  a home- 
stead. and  n»t  knowing  Imw  to  go  aboil  it. 
sought  information  from  a friend.  " Tim," 
he  raid,  “ You’ve  taken  a homestead.  an'  I 
thought,  miiylic.  ye  could  tell  me  the  law 
conrarnin’  how  to  go  almut  it.” 

"Well.  I’alrirk.”  says  Tim,  "I  don't  just 
rememlter  the  exact  wordin'  uv  the  law.  hut 
I kin  give  ye  the  incanin'  of  it.  The  inclin- 
in' of  it  is  this:  The  government  is  willin’ 
to  lief  ye  100  acres  uv  land  agin  £14  Hint  ye 
can’t  live  on  it  fer  live  years  without  starvin’ 
to  death. ” 
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SUBMERGING  EIGHT  VILLAGES  IN  A DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 


The  Valley  and  Hill*  which  form  the  natural  Baain  of  the  Aahokan  Reservoir 

TUB  VliXAUB  OF  WD*T  MIIUKAN  AND  ITS  M RWH  N DIXON  MORDUIXfl  tunilH'K  CRKKK  IK  AT  THE  FOOT  or  IIIUII  POINT,  TIIK  8l-M  MIT 
SHOWN  IN  TUB  HACKOHut.VO.  THE  (Jt'AIXT  UUI  VILLAOE  WIU.  HI.  A MONO  THE  FIRST  TO  Ml 


rt'i/Kf inur-d  from  page  IS.) 

mill*  an<l  pulp*  mi  1 1*.  to  Ik*  framed  into  ificwt  timtwr*  und  plank*, 
or  to  Ik*  ground  into  u wood  pulp  which  form*  the  vehicle  for 
some  of  the  most  licit  i lie live  ex  pi  naive  compound*  known  Im  man. 

The  last  picture  in  the  serin*  illustrating  thin  article  aflord*  u 
comprehensive  view  of  the  broad.  deep  \ alley  whose  deep,  flat 
floor  ami  wall  of  npli-mliil  hill*  »ecm  to  have  been  created  for  the 
very  pur|xiac  they  will  serve. 


The  cxpci ts  have  ealrulnted  that  the  Olive  llildge  IVttn  will  roil 
If I2.IMMI.IHHI  to  iiiiild.  and  thut  the  total  coat  of  the  A*hokan  Rr»er- 
voir.  including  the  value  of  land  acquired  and  the  legvul  expense*, 
will  Ik*  JL'MUMMi.OOO.  Add  to  thin  the  mat  of  the  fc»opu*.  Kondout. 
and  Ncohiirie  rewrrvoire*.  tlie  coat  of  the  new  aqueduct  to  New 
York,  and  the  filter  plant  at  Kcnaini.  ami  the  total  coat  of  the 
AOiokitn  and  allied  reservoir*,  which  will  afTord  to  the  metropolis 
.Vmi.iMMMHIH  gallons  of  wutrr  a day.  will  aggregate  f Hli.lMMI.IWO. 


THE  YOUNG  ONE  t “ Hr  must  have  lived  at  a fast  pace  to  have  grown  that  old  in  a year!” 
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WHY  IS 

UfE 

Tl?e  Champagne  of  Bottle  BEER 

shipped  to  the  Philippines,  Egypt,  Q BECAUSE  HIGH 
India,  and  the  ends  of  civilization  J LIFE  satisfies  the 
universal  demand  for  a PERFECT  BEER. 

THE  WORLD  ASKS  FOR  IT— that's  why  we  were 
k compelled  to  increase  our  capacity  to 

ONE  MILLION  BARRELS 
HENRY  C.  BOTJER,  Distributor,  353  Brotdway,  Long  Island  City,  N. Y. 

1LWAUI 


Setting  Him  at  Ease 

Powhatan  Hi'uoisa,  of  (iraysville,  Ten- 
h-rm’o.  had  ilia*  misfortune  to 'kill  *>m*  of 
iii*  ncighltnr*  in  h hot  political  quarrel,  a ml 
ip  |wi<l  the  penalty  on  the  pit  Mow*.  The 
Higgins  family  removed  to  a «li<itaiit  part 
if  the  State.  Twelve  year*  later  the  eldest 
.on,  huving  been  in  the  mean  time  praduutrd 
n theology,  was  assigned  to  the  pastorate 
>f  the  Crnyaville  Churrb.  Old  Major 
lii-kleigh,  the  rich  man  of  the  neighbor- 
mod.  n I way*  entertained  the  clergy  at  hi* 
Htmitifiil  board.  lie  was  a kindly  aoul, 
hough  not  overburdened  with  tart. 

Karlv  on  the  Sunday  morning  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Huggins’*  first  service  at  Grayavillc 
dr*  II  irk  high  solemnly  warned  her  bus- 
Hind. 

“ And  above  all.  Major."  the  charged 
dm.  " no  matter  what  happen*,  don't  refer 

0 hi*  poor  father." 

The  Major  promised,  (hint  would  not  let 
dm  leave  the  porch  that  morning:  hut  he 
fa*  anchored  there  in  a hr* aid  armchair,  a 
ireathing  statue  of  kiiullv,  gi-nial  ho* 
•itality.  when  hi*  wife  am]  the  Rev.  Mr. 
I uggin*  approaehi'.l  after  aerviee. 

" Mnj**r."  said  -lie.  " let  me  intrndiiee  our 
lew  minister,  lie's  going  to  <line  with  u*." 

" Right  glad  to  *ee  you.  *ir."  cried  the 
Major,  heartily,  as  he  wrung  the  young 
nan'*  hand.  " Right  glad  to  *ee  you.  I 
•ope  You'll  feel  right  homelike  in'tlrava- 
ille." 

“ Thank  you.  Major.”  replied  the  young 
nan.  ” I'm  sure  I shall.  Indeed.  I am  at 
wane  now.  Our  family  lived  here  when  i 
vas  a lioy." 

“Ob  ye*.  I remember!'*  the  Major  ex- 
■laimed.  with  enthusiasm  *till  rising.  “ I 
•ememhcr  you  a*  a little  altaver.  I knew 
four  father  well — “ 

Mrs,  liickleigh'*  frowns  and  head -shaking* 
if  protest  Went  all  unheeded. 

'■  Ye*,  ye*:  knew  your  f*tlier  well."  cried 
the  Major  with  iiondrrou*  cordiality. 

Your  family  moved  away,  but  I knew 
tour  father  well,  tireat  friend  o*  mine, 
.our  futhrr.  He  had  some  kind  o*  trouble, 

1 Iwlicve.  I don't  exactly  remember — some 
•ort  o’  troubla.  I think  they  kind  o'  hung 
iim  or  somethin’ — I don't  remember  any- 
liing  nlmUt  it  my*elff" 


On  the  Contrary 

Kpii  Okekx.  "Ah  dealrea  to  purchase  ub 

■azrrr," 

Ci.KitK.  “ Nafrlitf" 

Kpii  (iMERN.  "No,  mill:  di*  am  fu'  mwial 

mage." 


A Brilliant  Plan 

A MiMsorm  man  tell*  of  an  Irishman 
lamed  Coughlin,  who  lived  in  a shanty 
•landing  in  a Held  near  the  main  highway 
'mni  Kansas  City.  The  foundation*  of  the 
dinnty  were  lower  than  the  road,  through 
vh ith  rati  a big  water-main.  A*  the  living- 
loor  of  the  plan*  was  raised  on  |mis1*  to 
nnke  it  level  with  tlie  highway,  it  left  a 
arge  tellur  uiulerneatli.  where  Coughlin 
iept  a dnttrn  lien*. 

One  i lay  the  wuter-htain  hurst.  ll<»n|ing 
lie  cellar  ami  drowning  the  hen*.  Where- 
tpon  Coughlin  took  step*  to  enter  a Haim 
"r  damages  against  the  city.  After  much 
leluv  inlluential  friends  sitei-eeiled  in  *e 
-tiring  the  sum  of  $£»  In  wit  lenient  of 
otighlin's  Haim. 

'*  I've  got  me  money!"  shouted  the  Irish- 
mm  to  a neighlmr  sitting  on  the  step*  of 
he  next  shanty. 

**  It’s  glad  I am  to  hear  thot."  was  the 
eply.  “ And  how  much  was  it,  Coughlin?" 

" Twinty-foive  dollar*." 

" And  phwat  are  ye  goin’  to  do  with  tlie 
wiuty  foivp,  Coughlin?" 

" I’m  goin'  to  buy  twinty-foive  dollar*' 
worth  o’  ducks."  *aid  Coughlin. 


Travel  Comfori 

" Hot  and  eold  water,  eli?"  enthused  the 
new  arrival  in  the  dri-**ing  room. 

" Xo»«r,"  was  the  answer.  “ two  kinds 
jf  cold." 


THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea 
of  making  their  own  cocktail*. — all  will 
after  giving  the  CLL'H  COCKTAILS  a 
fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  the 
choicest  old  liquor*  and  mellowed  with  age 
make  thrm  the  perfect  cocktail*  that  they 
are.  Seven  kinds,  most  popular  of  which 
arc  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (Whis- 
kev  base). 

The  following  label  appears  on  every 
bottle  . 

Guaranteed  tinder  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Ac*.  Aoproved  Juno 
30th.  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

O.  P.  HEUBLkIN  A BRO..  Sole  Brers. 
Hanford  New  York  London 


Court  Upholds  Monks’  Chartreuse 

JcotiR  Hofciit,  of  the  United  Stale*  Circuit 
Court,  handed  down  a derision  n few  day*  ago  that 
no  liqueur  shall  !*•  sold  in  thia  country  under  the 
name  " Chartreuse  " uiilcsa  inadp  by  the  Carthu- 
sian monks,  ami  flint  no  one  shall  simulate  the 
insignia  nut  on  the  original  Chartreuse  bottle*, 
i Since  their  expulsion  from  France  the  monk*  have 
la*<ii  manufacturing  the  liqueur  at  Tarragona, 
Spain,  mul  have  found  it  necessary  to  begin  suit* 
pverywbcrr  to  guanl  their  anrieut  monopoly.  * 4 * 


Vtnlvferaal!  Adding  Machine  Co. 


in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  sold  more  than 
seven  times  as  many  adding  and  listing  machines  as 
did  any  other  concern  in  a similar  period. 

It  wam't  by  chance  or  accident,  bat  became  tha  Unfvertal 
possessed  original  features  at  weft  at  exclusive  advantages, 
and  ha i always  been  offered  on  its  merits.  Every  Universal 
purchaser  receives  one  hundred  cents'  worth  of  the  best  adding 
and  listing  machine  value  for  every  dollar  invested.  ' 

The  Cnirvnal  ii  in  bone*  machine;  li  la  a Heady  vmrkci;  the 
key  action  la  lifhi;  the  handle  pull  la  unooik  and  w-aay  — on ly  4 ‘s 
tn  * pounds ; the  adding  re'liter  la  In  plain  view,  jtnl  a boa*  tha 
key-baaid;  no  blank  tcrok>.t  ol  the  handle  ate  nrccvtjiy  belute 
takinx  a total;  the  lotala  and  tob-bKilv  are  printed  In  red;  the 
Irene  arc  printed  in  black,  blue  or  puiple  and  credit  Itema, 
account  numbet*,  etc.,  in  «teen;  the  paper  roll  U alwata  In  aixht 
ar-d  convenient  to  reach;  the  caetiaxa  takri  roll  paper  or  Inoie 
abreta  up  to  2 ' inches  wide  — H icealar  traced  cnlotnnaand  tpeclal 
apaced  colenni  sea  provided  lor;  printlax  on  vertical  ruled 
Inrmioron  horizontal  llnea  la  ehally,  qelckly  and  nearly  done;  the 
Unlver.il  addi  and  llvtt.  labirato.  multlpliea,  dieidea  and  toe*, 
pjiet  Interetc  and  dltraanl  rapidly;  there  are  many  ocher  advan- 
tages  lor  doinf  varloal  lull  aberever  l|arri  arc  uted;  lt'»  ■ 
mlthcygced  machine;  It  vrosld  save  yoa  a lot  ot  time. 

1 1 won't  cost  yoa  anything  lo  write  and  tell  as  about  your  class 
of  work,  and  learn  how  thel/nirersaJ  would  save  your  time  doing 
U;  tomorrow  never  tomes—  write  today  tor  sample  of  work 

tynivferaat  Addinc^AVachine  Co. 

3833  Laclede  Avenue,  St  Louis 


Discoveries  in  Every-Day 
~ ■ Europe 

By  DON  C.  SEITZ 

The  author,  with  shrewdness  and  observant 
humor,  has  done  that  im|H>HKitilc  thing,  writ- 
ten a new  kind  of  book  almut  Europe.  This 
is  pure  fun,  original  humor.  American  wit.  It 
is  a book  of  delicious  chuckles,  not  a guide- 
book. Anil  the  picture*  arc  as  funny  as  the 
writing — nearly  - and  that  is  saving  a lot.  It 
skij«  all  over  Europe,  letting  in  everywhere 
the  sunshine  of  a laugh. 

Illustrated  with  Pen-and-ink  Sketches.  Price.  *1.35  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,  N.Y. 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


pi  ano8 


SOHMBR 


PIANOS 


and  the  “ SOHMER-CECILIAN " Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  * COMPANY  New  York. 
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The  Visitor  i "So  the  Baby  ate  something  that  disagreed  with  him.  did  be?*’ 

The  Child  t “ Yessir,  an*  Ha  doesn’t  know  if  it  was  the  paint  off  the  front  gate,  or  some 


THE  IMMUTABLE  REPUTATION 

HUNTER 

WHISKEY 

FOR  SUPERIORITY  IS 
FOUNDED  UPUN  ITS 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY 
MATURITY  AND  FLAVOR 

THIS  IS  A FIXFD  FACT 
IN  I H.  iC  TRtFF-RENCE. 
PROVEN 

DLKFUL  POPULARITY. 

GUARANTEED  UNDER  THI 
PURE  FOOD  LAW 


A NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Life  of 
CHARLES  A.  DANA 


By  Gen.  James  Harrison  Wilson 

"The  m.»*t  brilliant  and  m.n.1  itlknl  uf  kruroi  *' 
day - A".  Tm. 

"A  ntnNi  intrrr-iinr  wnrfc  ,<f  l»*  rlkss  h»»  tj”  ' 
rrsr.il  ,i  imiirr  ..I  i rml  nun  »»  hr  mil?  w»»~'  - 


"It  i r yrari 
citizen  has  '«i-n  s*s  illr 


rhr  l.lncraphy  of  »»  A.r 
P r- i.rr  lnlrmt'’-n.  * 


With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  Uncut 
Edges.  Gilt  Top.  Price,  f 3.00  net 

HARPER  A BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  VC® 
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®HE$E  poems  comprise  ballad  and  folk 
lyrics  of  the  old  native  Irish,  more 
moving  than  stories  and  vibrant  with 
melody,  and  many  delicately  wrought  lyrics, 
independent  of  the  Celtic,  besides.  They 
are  by  a gifted  Irishwoman,  writing,  says 
George  Meredith,  from  her  heart  of  the 
legends  of  her  country  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  peasantry.  Among  the  minor  pieces 
“The  Vagrant  Heart”  will  strike  an  echo 
in  many  a woman’s  breast.  Mr.  Meredith, 
in  the  introduction,  supplies  a rare  criticism 
of  Celtic  poetic  art. 
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Collected  in  this  volume  are  a num- 
ber of  informal  addresses  touching  the 
life  and  associations  of  men  of  letters, 
and  dedicated  “to  the  immortal  mem- 
ory ” of  Dr.  Johnson,  William  Cowper, 
George  Borrow,  and  others.  By  rea- 
son of  fine  material  and  distinctive 
style  these  addresses  make  most  ex- 
cellent reading,  intended,  according  to 
the  author,  for  sensible  people — “of 
whom  the  most  sensible  in  society  arc 
men  of  business  and  of  the  world." 
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Abe  auti- 

FUI-  young 
duchess,  liv- 
ing alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bre- 
ton woods,  pas- 
sionately guarding 
the  heritage  of  her 
dead  husband's  domain,  is  hunted  with 
sorcerous  magic  by  a kinsman  and  his 
peasant  accomplice,  befriended  by  an  old 
hermit,  loved  by  one  she  loves  and  would 
yet  resign  for  the  sake  of  fealty  to  the 
great  name  she  bears.  Pair  ladies,  chiv- 
alrous gentlemen,  hardy,  faithful  peasants, 
move  within  a setting  of  nature  so  appeal- 
ing that  the  mind  cannot  shake  off  the 
spell.  Never  was  such  a woodland  color 
as  lies  upon  this  sylvan  Brittany,  never 
greater  warmth  of  life  than  stirs  these 
Breton  people. 


Baltimore  American — 

“ It  is  easy  to  overenthuse  in  comment  upon  this 
book.  It  is  sure  to  abide  when  much  that  is  ephemeral 
has  had  its  day.” 

Philadelphia  Record  - 

“ This  is  a singularly  beautiful  story.  The  author 
is  a master  of  beautiful  phrases.” 

New  York  World — 

“ Charming  all  the  way  through.” 

The  Scotsman.  Edinburgh-- 

“To  the  close  of  this  charmingly  romantic  and 
poetic  story  the  author  carries  with  her  irresistibly 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader.” 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean — 

“One  wanting  a novel  out  of  the  ordinary  will  do 
well  to  get  Emerald  and  Ermine .” 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union — 

"The  tale  has  the  glow  and  beauty  of  the  emerald, 
the  purity  and  richness  of  ermine.” 
l.ondon  Times— 

“ Pictures  with  a full  brush  the  beauty  of  the 
forests  of  Brittany  and  its  old-world  feudal  ways.” 

Chicago  Tribune- 

“ A book  the  end  of  which  we  reach  too  soon.” 
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■ WORD  FROM  THE  FLEET 

A striking  article  from  the  WEEKLY’S 
special  correspondent  with  Admiral  Evans’ 
“battle  fleet,”  Robert  Dunn,  sent  from 
> Trinidad,  and  giving  an  intimate  and 
graphic  picture  of  life  with  the  great 
armada.  

“LOW  RENT  OR  NO  RENT” 

HALF  A MILLION  PEOPLE 

IN  A FIRESIDE  WAR 

On  the  great  East  Side  in  New  York  some  one  asked 
for  lower  rent.  The  lessee  landlord  said, 44  No."  Oth- 
ers asked  the  answer  was  the  same.  Then  came  re- 
bellion. 

The  story  of  this  dramatic  uprising  is  told  by  Victor 
Rousseau. 
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A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme-Music 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 
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This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  inform  i which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standing^' to  ,e  music  of  an  orchistri-l  concert.  It 

presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  cvcrv  important 
example  of  programme-music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire, putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehending!)' , for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Herlioz.  an  overture  bv 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 


“Thr  l«-st  thing  f'»r  every  .^•m  rrt.Rorr  to  tin  is  to  get  a i-opv  of  Mr. 
Gilman's  look  and  prepare  himself  Wforehand." — .V.  >.  livening  Post. 

•‘From  tti-rlinx  and  l.iaxt  and  Ruff  nnd  Wagner,  «k>wn  to  the  latest 
works  nf  Straus*.  d'tndy.  Debussy,  f - • • ...  «..jt 

Chadwick,  and  Convene.  wi»h  many 
Rocrv  Mr  Gilman  has  left  nothing  tl 
of  mua*. -lovers.  . . It  is  a useful  at 


*' A valuable  contribution  to  the  musk -lover's  library." 

— -Chicago  hoA 
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COMMENT 

A Winning  Ticket 

\V II jinx  aiul  JoIIXUON. 

For  President 

(From  thr  iV rw  York  World.) 

If  the  Democratic  party  ij»  to  lx*  saved  from  falling:  into 
tin-  hum!*  of  Wii.i.iam  J.  Bryan  uh  |M-rmancnt  rweiwr,  n 
Man  must  le  found — and  noon.  Dioaeiuhtl.  nppouition  will 
no  longer  suffice.  Then*  must  arise  a raid  leader  around  whom 
all  Democrats  uninfected  by  populism,  and  thousands  of 
dissatisfied  Republicans,  may  rally  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
springs  only  from  a certainty  of  deserving  success  and  at  least 
a chance  of  achieving  it. 

The  Man'*  principle*  m ml  Ite  mn nd. 

lie  must  lie  a defender  of  the  Constitution,  but  not  the 
worshipper  of  a fetish.  He  must  realize  that  “a  return  to 
the  old  trail*  ” of  government  by  Plutocracy,  Privilege.  Pro- 
tection. and  Plunder  is  impntMuhlp;  that  the  moral  regenera- 
tion begun  in  violence  must  In*  completed  in  aobriely.  lie 
must  lx*  opposed,  as  11  matter  of  policy,  to  gross  extravagance 
in  the  use  of  public  funds,  ami  he  must  detest,  cm  principle, 
any  taxing  of  the  people  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of 
their  government-  He  must  favor  immediate  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  lie  must  Is?  a hater  in  espial  measure  of  paternal- 
ism and  socialism.  He  must  net  his  face  like  Hint  ugniust 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  initiative  and  referendum, 
government  guarantees  of  bank  deposits,  and  all  other  pop- 
ulistic notions,  lie  must  demand  from  all  corporations  pub- 
licity, obedience  to  law,  and  recognition  of  the  superior  rights 
of  the  whole  people,  but  he  must  also  observe  the  obligations 
of  the  state  to  protect  its  own  artificial  creation  in  all  legit- 
inui'e  and  authorized  undertakings.  He  must  favor  the 
singling  out  and  rigorous  punishment  of  individual  wrong- 
doers, not  merely  the  fining  of  an  impersonal  corporation, 
lie  must  l>e  a radical  conserve r,  not  a destroyer,  of  both  public 
and  private  credit.  Tic  must  be  an  opponent  of  iuqieruilisu], 
militarism,  and  jingoism,  lie  mu*t  prefer  too  little  govern- 
ment to  tuo  much  government,  and  must  insist  unceasingly 
upon  rigid  application  of  the  basic  principle  of  government 
oy  the  people  through  their  authorized  representatives  in 
Congress  in  preference  to  any  government  by  commission. 

The  Man's  personal  Hu  must  he  insnirinfj. 

Certain  personal  attribute*  arc  essential  to  snowfiil 
candidacy.  Known  fidelity  to  high  ideals.  Unquestioned  in- 
tegrity. Veracity.  Courage.  Caution.  Intellectuality.  Wis- 


dom. Experience.  Achievement.  Breadth  of  mind.  Strength 
of  I »o«|,v.  Clarity  of  vision.  Lucidity  rtf  expression.  Freedom 
from  rsMiiaininntiug  association.  Universal  respect  and  inn- 
fidclice  of  hi*  fellow  n)<'ii.  Simplicity  in  maimer  of  living. 
Eloquence.  1 Inman  sympathy.  Alertness.  Optimism.  E11- 
thurdnsm.  In  a word,  the  rare  blending  of  uncommon  intel- 
li geilce  and  plain  common  sense  in  what  might  I**  termed 
Sane  Idealism.  Finally  ami  practically:  Availability! 

Such  arc  the  requirement*- — many  and  exacting.  One 
Democrat  who  unquestionably  mcotn  these  qualifications  i« 
Woouhov  Wilma,  president  of  Princeton  University. 

Dr.  WilsoN  is  primarily  a scholar — an  historical  scholar — 
who  in  like  course  of  hi*  work  and  growth  ha*  Isssune  a 
statesman  of  breadth,  ilepth.  uud  capacity,  a true  Democrat 
who,  though  sleejK'd  in  Jeffersonian  doctrine*,  n*ks  not  what 
Jm'HwnN  ditl  a century  ago.  but  what  JKKft'RMiX  woubl  do 
note:  an  able  theorist,  but  a no  b>*  r*om|ietent  executive, 
who  has  bail  much  administrative  experience  as  the  hear!  of 
n great  university. 

Not  only  is  \Vi*otwmv  Wii.mix  qualified  in  every  nwpert 
for  the  grout  ofli'-e  of  President  of  the  United  State*,  but  be 
i*  an  nviiibiMc  candidate. 

Who  el*e  could  surely  carry  New  Jcraoy!  Who  would 
stand  a better  chance  of  carrying  New  York!  Who  woubl 
more  certainly  restore  Missouri  ami  Maryland  to  the  Demo* 
erotic  column  and  eliminate  all  powdhle  doubt  of  the  result 
in  any  other  Southern  State?  Who  tin*  a stronger  |icrsoiial 
billowing,  fewer  enemies,  nothing  to  retract,  no  entangle- 
ment*. no  commitment*  to  capitalism  or  detiuigogi*mI 

Who  would  more  surely  command  the  undivided  support 
of  the  powerful  imlcj*  udent  pros-  ? Who  would  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  luleiit  inoral  sense  which  twice  elected  Ci.EVK- 
l.AMt  f Who  witubl  in-pin-  a more  ho|tcfiil  feeling  of  security 
nud  stability  in  1 lie  mind*  of  all  business  men  engaged  in 
honest  enterprise  ? 

The  Il'orW  liu*  already  prrsented  John  A.  Johnson,  Gov- 
ernor of  .Minnesota,  a*  an  available  Western  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President.  It  take*  equal 
pleasure  in  presenting  Woodrow  Wii.sov  h*  a Southern  can- 
didate, 110  IfrS  available  ami  with  I’rosblcutinl  qualification* 
cxived.-d  by  t!i«*-e  of  no  man  whose  name  will  Is;  presented 
to  uuy  national  convention. 

Bryan  Is  Nut  Inevitable 

The  New  York  Fnn  says  in  its  article  on  the  new  year: 
“ It  i*  generally  lielieved  this  New-year's  morning  that  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency  will  go  by  tlefault 
to  the  twice-defeated  Mr.  Bur  tv.”  It  adds,  “It  U not  nl*»o- 
lutely  siiro,  imbed.  that  Mr.  Bnv \x  could  get  the  endowment 
of  the  I)ciniM*ratie  uatiotial  convention,  for  which  a two- 
third*  vote  i*  ms-dr-d,  if  even  at  this  late  date  a sound  and 
conservative  Democrat  should  1*>  hronght  forward  and  pushed 
with  energy.”  With  this  last  statement  the  Wkkklv  is  in 
hearty  agreement.  This  is  not  tin*  time  f«>r  sound  and  con- 
servative Democrats  ti»  abandon  the  attempt  to  save  their 
party  from  the  killing  frost  of  Bryanism.  There  i*  not  an 
editor  of  a Democratic  newspaper  of  the  first  importance, 
nor  a Democratic  politician  of  the  first  rank,  who  believes  in 
Bryan’s  policies,  or  who  respects  his  fancies,  or  who  ha*  faith 
in  his  strength  as  n candidate.  It  5*  equally  true  that  they 
all  believe  that  the  party  has  now  a groat  opjsirtunity  if  it 
nominate*  »\  man  who,  ns  the  Wyi  ki  v has  said,  believes  in 

the  rights  of  the  States;  in  the  limitation*  upon.  as  well  as 
the  power*  of.  the  Federal  government;  in  the  antique  folly 
of  paternalism:  in  the  enervating  influence  of  centralization; 
in  home  rule;  in  the  lilterfy  of  commerce  and  of  all  butrinem; 
in  wise*  conservatism  a*  npiimnl  to  iiniigiiiutive  radicalism." 
The  Richmond  Time*- Despatch,  commenting  on  the  para- 
graph  from  which  the  above  is  a quotation,  say* : 

The  i-ain|xiign  of  IWIH  will  give  the  Driiiix-ratir  j*»rtv  the  upper- 
t unity  id  it*  existence;  and  mi  r»p|mrt unity  is  always  a respond- 
lillitv.  ItetiHM-ratk  priori  (tie*  have  been  defied  and  assailed  by  the 
Republican  party  uniter  the  leadership  of  Mr.  IIoumkvixt.  and  if  the 
party  lw*  i it  her  conscience  nr  emiriijri*,  it  will  resist  the  nit  ark. 
carry  the  war  into  tin-  Hepuhlii-an  ramp  and  win  an  imperative 
victory.  It  i»  the  hnumlen  duty  of  the  Jeffersonian*  both  to  fight 
and  t«  win.  To  that  end  flier  should  ls>  careful  to  aelect  a safe 
leadrr.  thru  put  on  Ik  brrast plate  of  Democracy  and  arm  them 
selves  with  the  -word  of  tin-  < institution ; and  so  slmll  they  Is*  able 
to  quench  all  the  fury  darts  of  the  wicked  If  the  Democratic  party 
doc*  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  ItMfH.  it  will  deserve 
defeat. 
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The  Nashville  Manner  echoes  these  views.  Nor  is  the  strug- 
gle aliaudomd  by  other  stmug  and  influential  leader*.  The 
Johnson  movement.  i>  nt  length  taking  form,  and  though  it 
may  be  “belated,”  as  the  (onrirr-Juiirnal  says,  active  ami 
forceful  opposition  is  not  too  late,  while  abandonment  of  a 
cause  is  always  too  early.  The  Host  on  (Jlobe  asserts  JotlN- 
sun's  availability  and  power.  The  Washington  (State)  Herald 
says  that  he  is  strong  in  the  Northwest,  where  Hkyan 
is  weak.  The  South  is  talking  strongly  of  both  Wilson 
and  Johnson,  the  strength  of  the  former  being  recognized 
by  iii'lcpeialent  us  well  as  Democratic  editors,  as  evidenced 
by  the  World's  admirable  editorial.  Delaware  has  pro- 
nouiiiwl  for  Judge  Guay.  Ohio  Democrat*  favor  the  nomi- 
nation of  Jrnso.v  Harmon.  The  Hkyan  man  who  would 
object  to  either  of  these  throe  is  a fuetionist  ami  the  slave  of 
nn  individual  rath**r  than  a juirty  man  and  a lieliever  in  prin- 
ciples. The  struggle,  the  war  if  you  will,  ought  to  go  on 
until  the  convention  decide*—  not  meets,  hut  (kvidin.  Ix-t  the 
l>emiKTats  thrash  out  their  problem  in  the  convention,  ami 
let  other*  who  do  not  believe  in  Himan,  who  do  not  accept 
his  shifting  kalcidoMtipic  principles,  policies,  punaecas,  and 
follies,  and  who  do  Iwlieve  that  his  nomination  will  bring  dis- 
aster to  the  party,  disaster  and  deserved  contempt,  struggle 
for  their  convict  ions  until  the  latest  moment.  Huyan  ia  not 
inevitable;  he  may  yet  be  defeated. 

Is  Bryan  Inevitable  ? 

What  giv<«s  its  apparent  strength  to  the  Hkyan  movement 
in  the  Democratic  parly  is  the  timidity  of  Dcmrs-ratie  leaders 
- n timidity  lending  some  to  apathy  mid  liojielossncs*,  ami 
some  to  weariness,  to  an  abandonment  of  the  righteous  con- 
test, to  an  aeivptmuT  of  what  they  deem  to  lie  the  inevitable. 
There  is  fear  of  the  Himan  organization,  too;  a fear  that  too 
long  continued  antagonism  to  the  Nebraska  candidate  will 
cost  his  opponents  dear,  will  cost  them,  for  example,  all  in- 
due nee— influence  which  may  still  be  exercised  for  the  gmd 
of  the  party  and  the  country,  in  suppressing  Hryanisin— his 
centralizing  policies,  his  paternalism,  ami  his  socialism — in 
Congress  and  in  the  State  governments.  It  is  felt  that  such 
an  dnfliicm-o  may  l«e  exerted,  notwithstanding  Hkyan  and  his 
huc««tsh  at  Denver.  Never  was  there  made  bv  rational  rnun 
a more  grievous  mistake.  (Jive  to  Hkyan  what  lie  demamts 
ut  Denver,  and  not  only  is  the  party  his  hut  it  ceases  to  be 
a great  national  force,  which  it  has  l>een  even  as  a minority 
party,  and  lieeonrws  a faction  worthily  enthroned  in  what 
IIknmy  W ittkhsi *\  calls  the  “ cozy  little  far-away  crevice  of 
the  Rockies,”  whither  it  is  retiring  to  hold  its  convcnt-ioii. 
There  is  a pitiable  and  contemptible  as  well  as  a tragic  side 
to  the  proposed  immolation  of  a once  great  party.  Good  men 
have  thrown  lip  tln-ir  hands  ami  aliaudomd  the  contest,  and 
chief  among  them  is  Hknhy  Wattluson  with  his  potent 
Courier- Journal,  lie  is  not  without  argument,  not  without 
reason,  lie  lm«  fought  a good  fight.  He  proposed  very  early 
the  name  «.f  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  for  the  nomina- 
tion. and  hi*  suggi-stiou  was  carelessly,  even  flippantly,  re- 
ceived. While  In*  hod  reason  for  disup]ioititment,  no  sincere 
Democrat  has  any  reason  to  give  up  the  fight,  against  Huyan 
until  it  is  announced  at  Jtcnver  that  he  has  received  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  delegates.  It  is  not  true,  as  Ims 
Isen  carelessly  asserted,  that  Wattkrnon  has  surrendered  to 
Him  in.  lie  is  us  strongly  "p| •<•-<< I to  Huyan  as  he  ever  was. 
and  believes  as  firmly  that  He  cannot  he  elected  if  he  shall 
is-  nominated;  but  he  is  one  of  those  whose  spirit  of  combat 
has  Wen  stilled  by  the  enervating  sense  of  the  inevitable, 
lie  betievei*  that  the  Democratic  party  is  doomed,  and  he  Inis 
said  as  nim-li.  Whatever  the  party  does  al  Denver,  Wattkh- 
sun  will  play  his  |«irt  Is  fore  the  country,  but.  in  the  event  of 
l»u van’s  nomination,  witli  the  haunting  consciousness  of  de- 
feat. 

The  Tariff  Issue 

'I he  New  York  World  lias  iii'rlligrnlly  luisici!  itself  in 
procuring  expressions  of  opinion  »*  to  wlmt  shall  In-  the  issue 
in  the  coming  campaign.  It  fimU  that  the  Democrats  are 
prune  to  take  the  tariff  as  tlu*  issue  of  the  campaign.  That 
this  is  the  issue  on  which  they  should  rely  ought  to  be  patent 
to  all  observer*.  It  is  the  one  issue  which  their  opponent* 
an*  presenting  to  them,  and  the  one  issue  upon  which  there 
can  be  a union  of  all  who  would  break  up  the  existing  per- 
nieious  and  corrupt  partnership  between  |K«litioinii*  and  busi- 


ness men  who  an-  willing  to  buy  government  aid  from  the 
(sditieiuns.  This  is  the  one  issue,  moreover,  upon  which  the 
Democrats  have  won  any  substantial  and  significant  victories 
since  1*7ti.  In  the  year  when  they  obtained  their  great  pop- 
ular majority  for  Tii.iikn.  the  tariff  issue  was  the  most  im- 
portant.  but  in  1W»2  it  was  tlte  single  issue,  and  the  victory 
then  won  might  have  endured  long  if  Hkyan  hud  not  turned 
his  back  upon  it  ami  sought  to  replace  the  substantial  political 
question  with  his  fads  amt  fancies.  Political  wisdom  now 
points  to  the  expediency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  picking  up 
what  Hryan  threw  away.  It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  yacht- 
racing  that  you  must  hang  to  your  opiMincnt.  Thera  an*  two 
ways  of  hanging  to  vour  opponent  in  a political  contest. 
Hkyan  believes  in  sailing  on  the  leeward  side  of  him,  per- 
mitting the  antagonist  to  keep  the  wind  from  him — to  blanket 
him.  This  brilliant  political  navigation  he  accomplishes  by 
adopting  for  his  own  the  policies  which  his  opponent  deems 
his  own  strang -st  suit.  The  way  in  which  the  Democrats 
may  win  the  race,  however.  i«  by  compelling  the  opponent 
to  sail  where  they  want  him  to  sail;  in  a won),  all  probable 
Republican  candidat<*s  have  proclaimed  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  make  their  campaign  on  the  tariff  issue;  they  fear 
the  result;  therefore  't  is  absolutely  certain  that  this  is  the 
issue  on  which  the  Democrats  should  insist,  and  they  may 
thus  insist,  whoever  their  candidate  may  be.  The  only  Demo- 
crat. who  has  showu  fear  of  the  issue  i*  Hryan.  * 

The  Republicans  and  the  Tariff 

Every  leading  Republican  who  has  *|>okcn  on  the  subject 
lias  announced  that  the  tariff  must  not  be  revised  until  after 
the  Presidential  election.  Not  one  of  them  has  said  that  it 
will  lie  revised  then  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  The 
meaning  intended  to  lie  conveyed — we  base  our  opinion  en- 
tirely on  Republican  tariff  practice — is  that  no  change  shall 
la*  made  in  what  is  called  the  “readjustment’’  of  rates  that 
will  injure  the  protected  interests  whose  campaign  contribu- 
tions— confessed  by  both  parties — have  done  so  much  both  to 
maintuiu  Republican  power  and  to  increase  rates  of  duty. 
The  President,  Mr.  FairhaNKH,  Secretary  Taft,  Speaker 
Cannon,  and  Senator  BrykriikiK  in  his  recent  earnest.  s|iecch 
in  behalf  of  his  friend  and  leader  F UHRvNKs,  have  uttered 
the  profound  assertion  that  the  tariff  must  not  bo  touched 
until  after  the  Presidential  election.  Rut  will  it  be  touched 
thou?  This  is  precisely  the  question  that  none  of  them  will 
answer.  They  do  not  desire  that  the  disiNmtonted  element 
of  their  party  shall  think  that  their  President  and  Congress 
will  remain  hostile  to  a reduction  of  duties;  they  do  desire 
that  the  protected  interest*  shall  lielieve  that,  whatever  the 
changes  that  may  Iw*  made,  they  will  lie  in  aid  of  them.  The 
Rcpublii-au  leaders  are  seeking  to  dodge  the  issue  in  order 
to  save  for  themselves  the  votes  of  the  protected  aud  the  taxed 
and  the  money  of  the  protected. 

Buncombe  Bill* 

The  Richmond  Times- Despatch  lias  some  wise  words  iqsiii 
buncombe  hills  in  Congress — hills  that  are  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  do  not  ex|ioet  them  to  tie 
passed,  or  even  considered.  The  habit  of  national  legislators 
to  bring  in  measures  “by  request.”  or  measures  which  they 
know  will  catch  votes  among  their  constituents  ’-ut  wi;Mi 
they  also  know  cannot  pass,  and  some  of  which  they  do  not 
themselves  favor,  is  growing  with  the  loss  of  independence 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Senator  McLaI'KIN  of  Mis- 
•issippi,  for  example,  has  introduced  a bill  providing  for  un 
issue  of  currency  against  seventy  per  rent,  of  the  value  of 
eotton  to  be  deposit'd  in  I’lpted  States  dopodtnri<**.  Repre- 
sentative Clark  has  introduced  a bill  providing  for  the  sale 
of  the  Philippine*.  The  Time*- Despatch  might  have  add'd 
a long  list  of  currency  hills  which  have  neither  sense  nor 
significance — in  almost  every  instance  introduced  by  men 
who  have  little,  if  any.  knowledge  of  banking  or  of  money 
problem*.  This  extravagance  in  introducing  hills  is  part  of 
the  buncombe  which  is  further  exhibited  in  the  printing  of 
speeches  that  are  never  deliver'd.  The  hills  ami  the*  sprrehra 
are  print'd  and  distribut'd  nt  the  expense  of  the  government 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  credulous  constituents  of  the 
activity  and  industry  of  their  Senator*  and  Representatives. 
Men  who  are  worthy  of  their  place*  in  the  Federal  legislature 
do  not  indulge  in  the  practice  of  shooting  off  tla-se  blank 
cartridge*  f«>r  the  mdse  there  is  in  them,  and  men  who  do 
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practise  it  will  be  cured  when  the  country  becomes  conscious 
of  the  trick  and  comprehend*  it*  motive. 

Bryan’s  New  Idea 

Bryax’s  new  i«k*a  was  suggested  to  hint  by  a Kansas  Re- 
publican Cflnxrewman,  who  presented  it  to  the  P resilient, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  impressed  by  it.  The  idea  has  been 
commented  on  by  the  Weekly,  for  it  seemed  to  us  to  he  es- 
pecially one  of  those  waifs  of  an  untutored  imagination  that 
have  so  often  disturbed  the  dreamt*  of  our  distinguished  amateur 
financiers.  The  idea  is  that  the  government  should  secure  de- 
positors in  the  national  banks.  The  Nashville  American  is  so 
perplexed  by  Uryavs  versatility  in  constructing  ami  launching 
issues  that  it  hopelessly  asks,  wind  arc  we  to  do  with  such  a 
man  if  The  Indianapolis  .Yew*  says : “ Xo  man  ever  bad  a more 
absolute  reliance  than  Hr.  TIryax  on  the  law  as  a remedial 
ugeut.  Xo  man  ever  trusted  to  Congros  with  more  implicit 
faith.”  Thus  remedy  after  remedy  bubbles  out  of  Bryan's 
boiling  mind.  Every  one  of  them  a government  panacea;  for 
government,  to  Bkyax.  seem*  something  different  fr*>m  the 
person*  who  compose  it.  something  superhuman.  Tlie  old 
doctor  has  no  faith  in  the  sense  or  the  sanity  or  the  self- 
dependence  or  the  self-respect  of  the  people.  The  people  arc 
children,  “our  children1";  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  better 
calculated  to . make  the  people  infants,  ineffective  and  im- 
provident dependents  than  a government  which  shall  relieve 
them  of  all  responsibility. 

Is  Nevada  Capable  ? 

We  gave  briefly  last  week  the  chief  points  of  the  telegraphic 
correspondence  between  the  President  and  Governor  Sparks, 
in  which  the  President  said  that  he  hud  no  constitutional  right 
to  keep  Federal  troops  at  Goldfield,  as  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, unless  the  State  Legislature  asked  it.  The  Governor 
disclosed  to  the  President  his  reluctance  to  call  the  Legis- 
lature. because  be  was  not  sure  it  would  ask  for  troop*.  The 
President  in  reply  gave  the  Governor  five  days  to  issue  his 
call,  and  said  that  if  the  call  was  issued  the  troops  could 
remain  long  enough  to  give  the  legislature  n chance  to  act. 
The  next  news  was  that  Governor  Sparks  would  issue  the 
call.  The  legislature  when  it  assembles  will  probably  Hsk 
to  have  the  Federal  troops  remain.  As  to  that  wc  shall  see. 
Meanwhile  let  us  take  a look  at  the  population  of  Nevada. 

Law’s  Upholder*  hi  a Mining  State 

The  census  of  1900  gave  the  State  a population  of  42,335. 
of  whom  5210  were  Indians,  and  1352  (’hinese.  Of  th;  total 
population  25,003  were  males.  How  useful  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  males  may  he  in  keeping  the  peace  we  don’t  know, 
hut  doubt  their  availability  for  sheriffs’  purposes.  Xo  doubt 
some  of  the  25.000  mules  arc  children.  Altogether  the  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  males  in  the  State  in  1900  could  not  well 
have  exceeded  1 5,000,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  foreign-bom. 
Governor  Sparks’s  estimate  of  the  present  population  of  the 
State  is  65,000.  If  that  guess  is  a good  one.  the  number  of 
the  males  available  for  sheriffs’  deputies  and  militia  duty 
may  perhaps  at  present  reach  20,000.  Of  this  possible  20,000 
able  male  citizens.  Senator  Ntxox  tells  the  papers  that  3200 
^^^^^^^^^areniemlw-r*  of  the  local  union  of  the  Western  Federation 
Goldfield,  at  least  1000  of  whom  are  “anarchists 
and  rabid  socialists,  who  march  through  the  town  waving 
red  flags.”  There  are  other  mining  settlements  in  the  State 
lies  ides  Goldfield.  What  proportion  of  the  voting  population 
of  the  State  are  miners  ami  members  of  the  W«**tem  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  he  very  large.  It 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  figures  given  that  when  there 
, are  mining  troubles  in  Nevada  (there  wpre  105  days  of  strike 

last  year),  and  all  the  miners  nre  cither  active  or  sympathetic 
on  one  side,  the  responsibility  for  keeping  order  that  devolves 
upon  the  rest  of  tl»o  population  must  be  heavy.  Senator 
Ntxox.  who  is  a mine-owner,  says  the  State  must  have  a State 
constabulary.  So  it  should;  hut  can  it  elect  a Legislature 
that  will  provide  for  one?  Ts  it  possible  for  n State  having 
so  small  a population,  of  which  so  preponderant  a part  is 
concerned  with  a single  industry  and  so  quarrelsome  an  in- 
dustry as  mining,  to  keep  order,  protect  life  and  property, 
maintain  justice,  and  do  the  business  proper  to  a self- 
governing  State?  Senator  Ntxox  wants  a permanent  camp 
of  United  States  soldiers  at  Goldfield.  Their  presence  there 
is  necessary,  lie  says,  to  preserve  order.  If  it  is  necessary 


jicrmanently.  ihs-s  not  that  indicate  that  Nevada  is  a failure 
us  a self-governing  State,  and  ought  to  give  up  at:d  get  her- 
self incorporated  with  some  cnm|a-U-iit  neighbor? 

Marriages  Against  the  Blood 

Plain  pcopk*  sigh  when  they  read  of  a new  iutemaf  um.il 
marriage  Is-tweeii  an  Anicricau  heir****  ami  a luirojs-nii  *>f 
title.  What  the  title  nmy  Is-,  or  what  they  may  hap|»-ti  t*. 
know  about  the  contracting  parties,  signifies  little.  Tla-y 
distrust  these  marriages  ami  an-  apt.  wlicu  they  hear  of  a 
new  one.  to  think  that  another  American  girl  is  about  t 
make  u had  bargain.  Mr.  KliVt  nii  Kelly.  lawyer,  long  n-i 
dent  in  Paris  and  late  tla-  counsel  of  Mudnme  Anna  (Sot  u> 
in  her  Mimrwful  wiit  for  divorce,  endorse*  in  a general  wa> 
this  opinion  of  the  plain  people.  lie  has  seen  a gnat  d«-u 
of  tla-  results  of  international  marriages,  and  is  quoti-d  u- 
Miyiug  the  other  day  to  the  law  st ink-iits'  club  in  New  York 
that  tln*y  are  losing  bargains  in  tlw  long  run.  " Is-cauac  wink 
not  always  formulated  against  tlw  will  of  the  tiesh,  they  un- 
ill  variably  against  the  IiIinnI.”  “ Ra<s-s  will  not  mix.*'  i» 
said;  “there  lies  tlw  fault” — a sentiment  that  has  many 
txeiptioiis,  hut  is  n-cognind  by  the  in-tiuctivc  estimate  >•{ 
marriages  of  American*  and  English,  or  even  German*,  a* 
less  speculative  than  marriage*  of  Atnerieuns  with  Italian*. 
French,  Spaniards,  and  native*  of  western  Kuro|«e.  We  rnu-t 
reuM'tnis-r,  however,  that  tlw  iutertiniiotial  atliaiwes  that  turn 
out  disastrously  and  end  in  tlw*  divorce  court  are  those  tln.t 
make  the  most  noise,  and  al*n  that  our  own  divorce  nmrt# 
at  home  are  kept  pretty  hu*.v  separating  the  mir>mat«-d  in  wh<*~ 
antipathie*  race  different*-*  have  no  tairt.  Furthermore.  sum-- 
of  our  girls  win  have  married  titles  have  ai***|>tcd  with  tlwra 
na-n  of  such  demonstrated  worthh-**lie»*  that  there  was  u 
chains-  of  living  happily  with  them.  Such  women  had  not 
sense  enough  to  make  good  inarriugc*  anywhere. 

Web-footed  Roosters 

“ Surgi-on-Gcncral " is  a gtsa]  title,  and  has  philological 
sense  in  it.  as  Have  the  title*  Attorney -General.  Surveyor^ Jen* 
eral.  Solieitor-Cii-ueral.  and  the  like.  Rut  Surgeon-Admiral 
sound*  funny,  and  always  will.  Then-  is  no  doubt  alsmt  the 
im|K>rtim<v  of  the  medit-al  corps  both  in  the  army  and  tin- 
navy.  though  e*|ievuilly  in  tlw  army.  The  great  doctor.  XU'M**- 
i. as  Sen  v.  who  died  the  other  day  iu  ( 'hieago.  was  csfieoially 
interested  in  military  surgery,  and  was  chief  surgeon  of  an 
army  corps  of  volunteer*  in  the  Spanish  war.  Siu-li  a man 
as  he.  or  as  Colonel  Goiu.as.  of  the  Army  Medical  Corjis.  win- 
rid  Havana  of  yellow  fever  ami  made  the  Panama  Canal 
strip  healthy,  is  worthy  of  any  honor  thut  military  or  naval 
titles  could  bestow.  And  it  is  important  that  the  army  and 
navy  doctor*  should  got  their  full  due  in  the  matter  of  rank 
and  distinotion,  for  both  services  need  good  men.  and  will  n-»t 
gi-t  them  unlesa  their  merit*  nre  n-eogiiizi-d.  Nevertheless. 
Surgeon- Admiral  sound*  funny,  and  always  will.  In  the 
economy  of  nature  hens  are  alsmt  a thousand  times  more-  im- 
portant than  ducks,  though  duck*  an-  good.  Rut  no  lion, 
however  important,  ever  looked  really  well  with  webbed  feet. 
Webbed  feet  ts-loug  on  ducks,  aud  “ Admiral  M on  sailors. 

Almost  Acquitted 

Caleb  Powers,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  triad  four  times  fur 
the  murder  of  William  Goebel.  Three  times  he  has  been 
convicted.  twice  he  has  Is-en  w-ntciwil  to  imprisonment  ft  -r 
life,  and  once  to  lie  hanged.  Three  time*  a new  trial  has  been 
granted  him  on  the  ground  of  political  partisanship  in  the 
jury.  His  fourth  trial  elided  on  January  4 with  tho  discharge 
of  the  jury,  which  fail**!  to  agree  after  three  days  of  debate. 
It  stood  ton  to  two  for  acquittal.  I*  it  not  time  to  turn  Caleb 
loose  again?  Very  few  person*  outside  -if  Kentucky  have  any 
idea  that  he  i*  guilty,  ami  iti  Kentucky  it  seems  impossible 
to  convict  him  except  by  partisan  juries  whose  verdict*  cannot 
stand.  His  latest  jury  had  eight  Itemis-rat*  on  it.  am!  four 
Republican*.  Tt  i*  seven  year*  ami  a half  since  hi*  first  trial. 
He  will  he  tried  again  next  .Tidy,  unless  meantime  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  by  a determined  effort,  eon  break  itself  of  tin 
habit  of  bringing  him  to  justice. 

Twenty-five  Years  Old 

Our  nrtghlior  Life  i«  twenty-five  year*  old.  and  deserve*  it. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  fr«*rn  its  nnriiver-jiry  mimlxr  that  it 
is  prn*]ierou*  and  liappy.  It  i*  the  brightest  paper  pub- 
lished anywhere. 
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Governor  Johnson  and  His  Views 

Tiie  New  York  World  in  lookin#  up  likely  Democratic  candi- 
date*, ami  find*  at  leant  sixteen  tltat  arc  likelier  than  Mr.  Rkyax. 
Firat  on  its  list  in  Governor  Joiixhox  of  Minnesota.  It  printed  his 
picture  the  other  day  (.January  3).  and  a very  interesting  inter* 
view  with  him.  and  a couple  of  columns  of  biography.  Governor 
JOHNSON'S  picture  will  make  vote*  for  him  if  he  ever  run*  for 
Pmldent.  Header*  of  the  Webklt  will  find  it,  page  length,  in  the 
issue  of  July  20,  I HOT.  lire  face  i*  very  attractive — strong,  repooe- 
ful.  cheerful,  and  inspiring  of  confidence.  Hi*  biography  will 
make  more  voter* — made  them  wonderfully  In  Minnesota,  when*  it 
came  out  in  the  campaign  of  1904.  It  was  briefly  told  in  the 
Weekly,  six  month*  ago,  when  the  Presidential  qualities  of  Govern- 
or Joiixhox  were  set  forth.  The  World  add*  some  illuminative 
biographical  detail*,  and  the  interview  with  the  Governor  which 
it  print*  i*  of  much  timely  interest  in  considering  hi*  availability 
a*  the  possible  Democrat ie  nominee. 

Governor  Joiixhox  lut*  ulway*  been,  technic* I1  y *peaking.  a 
“ regular  ’*  Democrat.  He  voted  for  Rkyax  in  1890  and  in  1900.  al- 
though he  has  never  been  a fanatical  follower  of  the  Nebraskan, 
John  A.  Joiinnom  baa  views  of  liis  own,  and  at  tlie  present  time 
they  liu|i|M'ii  to  be  at  vurianre  in  many  point*  with  tbo*e  of  Mr. 
ItKYAN.  Up  does  not  recognize  the  divine  right  of  lb*  Nebraskan  In 
hud  hi*  party  a third  time  to  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  the  drift  of 
Joiinmon’S  mind  in  disclosed  when  be  acknowledge*  that  he  would 
regard  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  a*  an  ideal  nominee  for  the 
Presidency.  combining  a*  Guay  doe*  the  experience  of  three 
Iminchm  of  government — the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive. We  obaene  also  with  interval  wbut  Joiixhox  said  to  the 
World  interviewer  regarding  the  possibility  of  hi*  becoming  the 
Democratic  nominee.  Wficn  the  subject  was  mooted  it  Hernia  HuiL 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  like  the  present  Governor  of  New  York, 
remarked  that  he  wa*  attending  strictly  to  executive  business, 
conferring  with  no  political  leader*,  planning  no  c-niii|uiigii.  enter- 
ing into  no  ulliunre,  and  neither  *|*-nding  a wit  nor  losing  u min- 
ute'* sleep  because  hi*  name  has  lieen  mentioned. 

Has  Governor  Joiixhox  expressed  detinite  views  with  regard  to 
the  prinei|Mi1  |Hilitienl  and  economic  question*  before  the  country? 
That  is  an  inquiry  which  the  ll'orld  interviewer  was  requested  to 
pres*.  Tin-  result  was  satisfactory.  Governor  John  sox  expressed 
the  conviction  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  assume  the  functions  which  lielong  rightly  to  the  individual 
Slate**.  There  are  law*  enough  already,  lie  thought,  in  the  Federal 
statute-book  to  occupy  pretty  well  the  time  of  the  Washington 
administration.  He  does  not  believe,  lie  says,  in  legalised  destruc- 
tion and  confiscation  of  property.  He  considers  the  individual's 
right  to  his  property  indefeasible,  save  for  a SState's  exercise  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  He  holds  all  government.  State 
or  Federal,  Ixmnd  to  give  protection  to  property,  just  as  it  is  hound 
to  protect  human  life.  He  recalls  that  the  right  to  enjoy  property 
is  guaranteed  tinder  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  declares  that 
Hu-  man  who  has  a dollar  invested  in  farm  or  factory  has  a right 
to  have  his  equity  safeguarded  from  the  attacks  of  the  extreme 
• .-illicit I on  the  one  hand,  as  well  ns  from  those  of  the  unscrupulous 
iii‘iineier  oil  tlie  other.  He  recognizes  in  So  many  words  that  men 
who  have  legitimately  acquired  much  property  must  la*  made  to 
feel  that  liter*  is  safety  in  the  form  of  government  under  which 
that  property  exists,  although,  at  the  saute  time,  the  mit*s  of  the 
people  must  lie  dcicmlcd  front  monopolistic  exactions,  ami  imbued 
with  faith  that  the  law  will  protect  no  man  because  he  is  rich. 
Governor  JOHNSON  frankly  admit*  that  capital  in  corporate  form 
can  oftpn  do  business  more  economically  and  successfully  than  that 
business  if m Id  lie  transacted  by  individual*. 

In  eertuin  particulars  Governor  JoHXHOK  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  Mr,  Roosevelt  or  front  Mr.  ItRYAN.  He  freely  ad- 
mit* that  he,  like  Mr.  Clkvelaxd,  favors  an  income  tux.  He  would 
also,  like  tlie  present  Chief  Magistrate,  welcome  an  inheritance 
tax. 

In  the  course  of  the  World'it  interview.  Governor  Joiixhox  went 
on  to  say  that,  as  u native  of  Minnesota,  far  in  the  interior  of 
the  North  American  continent,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity*  for 
a great  army,  much  less  for  the  biggest,  or  second  biggest,  navy  in 
the  world.  He  added,  however,  that  to  lie  perfectly  fair  he  would 
concede  that  if  we  are  to  continue  the  policy  of  acquiring  and 
holding  colonial  transmarine  ponarMdon*  we  must  have  a fleet  to 
protect,  them.  As  lie  put  it  himself,  if  we  have  the  Hawaiian  wart 
nil  the  national  nose,  and  the  Philippine  hump  on  llnde  Sant's 
hack,  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  to  look  after  those  excrescences. 
What  he  personally  would  have  liked,  he  says,  was  to  have  seen  a 
ililTerent  kind  of  expansion  policy  inutigtirated  many  years  ago. 
when  it  was  practicable,  the  |tnlicy  of  extending  the  hoiiiidnrh-* 
of  the  United  States  from  the  fsnitmit  Canal  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
A*  it  is,  he  hope*  to  live  long  enough  to  see  tlip  American  Mag 
floating  over  Montreal.  Ottawa,  and  Winnipeg:  not.  however,  a* 
the  flag  of  a conqueror,  hut  as  a flag  of  friendship,  alliance,  con- 
cord. ami  amalgamation. 

There  is  one  |»oliticul  topic  as  to  which  Governor  Johnson,  in 


his  interview  with  the  It’orW*  correspondent,  was  explicit  and  em- 
phatic. lie  requested  his  interlocutor  to  record  the  fact  that  he 
tlitfered  with  the  present  Chief  Magistral*  of  the  l/nited  States 
ns  regards  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  an  immediate  and  drastic 
revision  of  the  tariff  lie  believed,  he  said,  that  the  tariff  more 
than  any  other  cause,  has  hud  a direct  bearing  on  the  abuse*  to 
which  trust*  are  liable,  and  that  it  has  plnml  a burden,  direct  and 
Indirect,  on  the  |icoplr  of  the  republic  which  hus  benefited  only 
a privileged  few.  Governor  Joiixhox  doe*  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  tariff  the  paramount  is*u«  of  the  coming  campaign. 
It  is  alsmt  time,  he  thinks,  that  infant  industries  a hundred  years 
obi  should  Is*  weaned  from  their  alleged  need  of  protection. 

Assuming  t!mt  Mr.  Joiixhox**  political  convictions  would  com- 
mend him  to  a Democratic  national  convention,  can  we  say  that 
from  a narrow  view-point  he  would  lie  an  “available"  candidate? 
That  Is  u question  which  the  New  York  Il'orW  undertake*  to  an- 
swer in  nit  editorial  article.  That  pa|ier  jMiints  out  that  no 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  ha*  ever  carried  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  hut  that,  if  we  may  judge  front  remit  history.  John 
a.  Johnson  might  perform  tin  feat  Cunun  in  hi*  three 
campaign*  lost  the  State  by  number*  ranging  from  41.0(10  |r>  | >.c,n;i. 
Kuya.x  in  his  two  campaigns  fell  short  of  a plurality  flr-t  hv 
6*1.000  and  next  by  77.000,  Roosevelt's  plurality  in  1904  attained 
the  enormous  figure  of  101,000.  Yet  at  that  very  time  a plurality 
of  6.132  was  obtained  by  Joiijv  A.  Joiixhox,  the  only  atraight-mu 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  elected  on  a straight-out  Dent  »■ 
eratic  ticket  in  Minnesota  since  |X3S.  when  that  State  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Will  it  be  said — can  it  la*  said  with  such 
fact*  before  n» — that  the  election  of  John  A.  Joiixhox  to  the 
Governorship  of  Minnesota  in  l!H»4  was  an  ureident?  If  we  admit 
the  hypothesis,  however,  for  sake  of  argument,  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  circunistanee  that  in  ISM,  wlun  Jou.xaox  went  agaim 
before  the  people,  and  this  time  on  the  record  of  Ids  administra- 
tion. he  curried  the  State  by  70.000.  the  largest  plurality  .Min- 
nesota ever  gave  to  any  candidate  for  Governor. 

Summing  up  the  outcome  of  its  investigations  the  World  ex- 
press?* the  opinion  that  Joiixhox,  with  the  aid  of  the  Scandinavian 
vote,  could  carry  four  Slates  nominally  Republican,  to  wit.  Min- 
nesota. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Montana.  It  also  ven- 
tures the  prediction  that  Joiixhox  would  poll  KMl.OflO  more  vote* 
than  Mr.  Rhyan  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  We  believe  this  to 
la*  a fact;  also  that  Woodrow  Wii.hox  would  poll  in  those  States 
lon.DIMI  more  votes  than  Governor  Joiixhox.  |Uit  that,  as  Mr. 
KiPU.Xfi  would  remark,  is  another  story.  |,rt  us  first  catch  the 
Nebraska  hare! 


Punctuating  Time 

Tint  season  i*  waning  in  which  even  the  least  reflective  of  the 
son*  of  earth  tentatively  makes  his  little  punctuation  marks  on 
the  grout  veil  of  time  which  floats  over  him.  Christmas  eve  and 
Christmas  morning,  tire  last  twilight  of  the  year  ami  the  ringing 
in  at  midnight  of  the  New-year.  who  Is  ii  that  at  such  moments 
shall  escape  meeting  hi*  double,  for  a few  seconds,  at  any  rate? 
M Ihj  shall  avoid  holding  converse  with  that  other  self  who  has 
ls-en  slowly  taking  note  of  the  thoughts  and  impression*  man 
gathers  along  the  way — the  loves  and  hatreds,  the  good  things  ami 
eril — and  who  in  there  but  must  give  in-count  of  himself  to  the 
self  that  has  stood  aside  and  watched  the  Inlying  and  selling, 
the  los*  and  the  gain,  the  rejoicing  ami  the  weeping,  unmoved 
hut  inrxorahly  registering  judgments? 

These  point*  of  pause  in  time  are  moments  when  the  ghost* 
of  the  prod  come  round  us  thick  am]  fast,  and  happy  is  lie  to 
whom  they  “bend  down  and  smile."  A year  has  slipped  by  us. 
and  we  stand  here,  a*  we  have  stood  before,  remembering,  regret- 
ting. hoping,  demanding,  questioning.  A year  and  a year  ami 
many  and  many  years  have  -lid  away,  and  when  we  paused  we 
found  life  much  the  same,  though  the  elements  in  it  shift  positron. 
Things  and  (icuple  appeared  and  vanished,  and  new  one*  filled  their 
place*.  Tin  re  were  friends  we  swore  should  outlast  a lifetime, 
Init  some  of  them  dlrd.  and  the  imprest*  of  their  lives  upon  ours 
waxed  faint : and  some  forgot  us.  and  lived  beyond  our  reach  or 
rail:  »i ml  others  we  forgot,  and  left  behind  u»  on  the  road.  And 
our  plan*  und  undertakings,  ton.  suceumhed  to  Destiny.  Some  were 
unworthy,  and  we  dropped  them:  and  some  we  accomplishisl.  and 
SO  forgot : and  some  met  with  a forbidding  Destiny,  and  were 
denied  and  we  ilropjied  them  there:  and  some  part  of  ns  went 
on  living  and  a large  port  of  us  died.  For  we  live  under  inexo- 
rable law.  and  law  cut*  off  and  build*  up  without  asking  leave. 
Life  fleets  past  us.  weaving  its  own  great  cosmic  |Mttern  which 
we  never  grow  large  enough  to  see:  and  the  corner  of  tire  picture 
whore  we  play  i«  marie  of  things  good  and  filings  evil.  There  an* 
honor  ami  justice  and  fair  intents  there,  and  Hose  beside  thrive 
( Inuring  and  misery  and  agony  und  muligriily.  • There  are  pauses 
of  high  hnimony  close  against  shrieking  discords  and  llo-re  are 
garish  colors  and  cool  stretches  of  twilit  gray,  and  tin-  flood  of  the 
noontide  sun  and  the  Mark  shadows  of  night  ami  denth.  And 
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all  these  arc  composed  for  an  instant  lik<*  a picture.  ami  Him 
dissolve  ami  vanish.  and  a nw  arrangement  of  ltk«*  factor*  i* 
la-fort-  11*.  Standing  lo  look  liack  upon  the  ywr*.  how  like  il  all 
i»  to  l he  toy  kalcidosiope  wr  played  with  n*  children.  We  In-Id 
il  lo  the  eye.  mid  made  out  a beautiful,  multicolored,  geometrical 
pultern,  and  ju*<t  a*  we  I >n  to  count  tin*  color*.  to  note  the 
form,  a trmihle  of  the  hand,  a tilt  of  the  arm,  or  a vibration  in 
the  room,  ami  the  pattern  fell  to  piece*,  ami  it  all  dissolved,  and 
the  hit*  of  colored  gla-*  fell  into  a new  combination.  And  *o  we 
face  the  kaleidoscopic  play  of  Life,  and  woruler  if  front  the  plum 
1 0*11141 1 raydtry  tln-rc  in  a thing  a man  may  *ave  from  the  r prur- 
ient dissolution. 

\t  any  rate,  man  punctuate*  the  liniitlc—  veil  that  cover*  him 
in  thi*  dreamlike  day  of  life  l>y  reminding  himself  of  memory : 
uicmnmt  inrmorin,  lie  prolong*  the  vision*  of  the  dream*  that 
pa»*  in  hi*  heart ; be  give*  continuity  to  the  *wift  happening  ami 
change*;  hi*  peer*  into  the  j«**t.  and.  utt lm FHiii  |»y  tin*  du*k  ami 
aer-rreira  ahead,  he  »triiin*  hi"  eye*  to  *ce  the  future,  lie  draw* 
rule*  of  wi*doiu  from  the  fading  ami  renewing  of  the  rlm-tumi* 
univerwe.  lie  lava  hold  ii]*>n  the  piety  of  remembrance,  ami  pro- 
long* human  relation*  juist  death  and  almvr  diaeonl ; he  meet* 
ralaniitv  with  high  courage.  ami  rol>«  it  of  half  it*  venom:  lie 
direct*  hi*  deed*  *o  tliat  he  may  draw  a*  much  a*  possible  the 
inevitable  ill*  U|k»d  hi*  own  head  urn)  apart*  another;  and  he  mak<* 
a religion  out  of  the  chance*  of  |»o*tpri!y.  ami  deal*  with  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  those  whom  lie  ahall  never  act  eye*  upon,  lie 
teaches  himself  a Strange,  *elf-eontradirtory  m-ed : 

Learn  to  water  joy  with  tear*, 

Learn  I non  feai*  to  .vanquish  fear*: 

To  hope,  fur  thou  dar'st  not  despair ; 

Exult  for  that  thou  dar'st  not  grieve; 

1 ’lough  thou  (he  rwk  until  it  l*-ar: 

Know,  for  thou  else  cans!  not  believe; 

I>i*o.  that  the  lost  tlmu  may*!  receive i 
Die.  for  none  other  way  eunat  live. 

And,  nliovc  all.  niun  look*  out  beyond  hi*  own  mingle**  mortality 
into  the  region*  of  the  whirling  heaven*,  and  watches  innumer- 
able *un*  Kpeed  on  eternal  way*,  and  lie  says;  **  I.  too.  am  up 
there.  I,  ti*»,  play  a put  in  the  wheeling  of  the  *tar*  through 
their  orbit*,"  ami  from  the  tlmught  lie  draw*  in  |icai-c  to  In* 
muI,  knowing  tlie  *mallm««  of  Ins  part  in  thr  great  scheme,  ami 
knowing,  too,  tluit  hr  cannot  *o  mm-li  a*  ]-luek  a tlowrr  hut  the 
movement  will  reach  into  the  farthe*t,  starriest  way.  and  cause 
a huh  to  tremble  in  it*  coiirne.  So  hi*  life,  small,  e hanging,  last 
ing  for  a hrr-atli  and  fading  from  Night,  i*  yet  a part  of  thi* 
Miiitter  lie  names  eternal  life,  and  he  identifle*  hi*  little  momentary 
hrealli  with  all  that  i*  immortal. 

Three  are  the  thought*  that  ri*c  in  our  heart*,  a*  we  make  our 
little  mark*  in  time,  to  divide  otT  a year  from  a year.  Thr*c  are 
what  we  *tay  our  pan-  to  listen  to,  lest  life  flit  hy  us  unnotrhrd. 
ami  too  little  of  it*  meaning  and  *ignifienm-e  *ink  into  our  eon- 
sriousne**.  For  such  culling  of  nur*elve*  in  uri-ount  do  we  set 
»|iart  days  for  recollection : iluys  for  pre|>aration  that  more  aui]de 
years  may  yet  unfold,  anil  we  tell  ourselves  once  more  to  lake 
heart,  however  fleeting  the  pageant  we  cull  life  may  be, — 

For  the  dream  of  a world  i*  a dream  in  a dream. 

Bwl  the  gnat  Om  it,  or  nothing  could  MOUI. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

XV.  T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  Kfrit ir  of  /foieir*,  to  whom  t In- 
world  i*  imlehted  for  much  that  i*  inter*  sting  and  for  *»nir  thing* 
tluit  are  informing.  Iia*  lost  hi*  *m.  who  i*  dead  at  tin-  age  of 
thirty-three.  Of  WlMJAM  STKAH,  the  son.  the  world  knows  very 
little;  he  lielonged  to  the  great,  quiet,  effective,  uu*e|ii*h  army 
of  men  who  transact  iiiiieh  of  tiie  world's  work,  uml  much  for  wliirh 
more  oliviou*  men  get  tin-  credit.  Among  the  U-autiful  puNacsaiou* 
of  many  of  these  quit-4  men — among  whom  i»  a whole  white  com- 
pany of  anuiiytuuu*  journalists — is  the  quality  of  charm.  Not 
many  rnen  know  them,  hut  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
dwell  in  the  small  circle  love  them  deeply.  Wiij.iam  Stead  wa* 
secretary  of  .loil.X  MolD.KT  when  live  Life  of  Dradhtd.xk  was  in  tin- 
niaking.  uml  any  man  who  is  good  enough  to  Ik-  the-  secretary  of 
-foil.v  Moki.hV  must  lie  a very  gi**l  mail.  He  was  a.  ting  editor  of 
the  Ifrrietr.  Jfo  one  can  pay  a higher  tribute  to  *neh  a man  a* 
Wiij.iam  Kteaii  wa*  than  hi*  father  ha*  done  in  these  word*: 
" Wii.i.ir  wa*  the  only  man  in  the  whole  world  who  knew  me  com- 
pletely, who  lielievcd  in  me*  utterly,  and  he  ha*  now  literally 
»rrvrd  me  to  the  death,  lie  wa*  the  most  perfect  human  character 
I liave  ever  known." 

They  have  what  the  Chiragn  Dml  rail*  a "Hall  of  Fame"  in 
England.  It  is  not  like  our  own— or  New  York'*,  rather.  The 
dome  of  the  British  Museum’s  reading  room  ha*  hern  redecorated, 
and  twenty  panels  have  been  marked  out — one  for  a clock,  and 


nineteen  f»r  English  worthies.  In  these  spaces  are  |«intts| 
the  name*,  "the  greale*!  and  most  rcpri-sentative  in  English  til- 
ciatlire."  They  are  ClIAIIKN.  t '.vxril.x,  TlM'ARK.  Sl'I.NxMl.  SHAKE- 
sl-RAHK.  ItAluN,  Mil.luv,  II*  ki;  AliDiMI.X.  SWIEr.  IViCE.  liiRmo. 
Uoniiswimitii.  Sisrrr.  Bvuox,  t'.vm.Yl.K.  Macairay,  Tk.xxykhx.  and 
IlMiWMKu.  So  many  name*  srr  omitted!  That  had  to  lie.  and, 
of  ron isr,  any  one  of  us  nniM  have  improved  the  list.  \V«-  may 
1* m -ole  outsell e*.  however,  Ik-ciiusc  it  wa*  dHiheratelr  aleriiled  tluit 
no  novelist,  a*  hiii-Ii,  slioulil  Is*  novniml  a*  entitl'd  to  have  hi*, 
or  her,  name  |iuintrd  on  the  dome.  Wlm!  could  In*  exiM-rletl  from 
11  ionimittre  that,  preferred  «omc  of  these  (icople  to  some  oilier** 
This  li*t  exclude*  *0  many  kind*  of  writing  fr«»m  literature.  Is- 
aide*  author*  of  lirlion.  tliat  the  troubled  journalist  who  ha*  l*s*n 
*••  long  trying  In  n|ge  hi*  way  into  the  circle  may  now  »tiy  out 
contentedly  in  the  eniii|Miiy  of  novelist*  anil  writer*  on  art.  and 
talk  il  all  over  with  the  gho*t*  of  .Ions  Iti  xriv  and  Driver 
t tiii.uaii ith  and  all  the  Kngli*li  women  writer*  and  other  outcast*. 

Senator  Ham:  Iui*  a*  intimate  a knowledge  of  the  navy — at 
h-a*t.  almost — a*  In-  Iia*  of  the  Senate,  and  In-  Iia*  very  little 
|Hltien<s-  with  the  idia  that  a stair  olficrr.  whether  he  buys  fund, 
or  cuts  off  leg*,  or  sjHNiii*  out  mislieine.  or  pay*  out  money,  or 
-ay*  prayer*  and  conduct*  luneral  senhe*.  or  get*  up  »lc.im.  ran 
command  a ship  u*  well  a*  a -uihuman.  Senator  IIai.k  i*  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  character*  in  the  Senate,  He  i*  a man 
of  fashion,  and  love*  all  the  pleasure*  of  society.  He  is  a*  unlike 
hi*  colleague  FIVE  in  appearance  and  in  social  habit*  a*  a tmnkir 
i*  unlike  a farmer.  Frye  i*  a great  II  slier  man,  and  while  Ham; 
llslw*  it  i*  not  for  fl»h.  If  IIai.k  ever  got**  fishing  he  wear*  lietter 
clothe*  than  Frye  wear*  a*  presiding  otlici-r  of  the  Senate.  It  may 
Ik-  said,  to  emph.i*i/e  the  difference,  that  when  FkYK  is  thinking 
or  fishing  Hair  i*  ipioting  |sstiy — nml  he  quote*  with  remarkable 
ability;  lie  ha*  h»th  the  memory  anil  the  wit  for  appli- 
cation. lie  likes  to  eat  dinner*  und  lo  give  them.  He  i* 
fond  of  breakfast*  at  the  Capitol,  where  they  are  often  enjoyed 
in  commit tee-riHihi*.  Only  the  unknowing  give  hreakfa*!*  in  the 
restaurant,  and  then  they  are  railed  lunrhea.  Ham:  like*  to  drop 
in  to  a cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  lii*  innermo-t  intimacies 
throb  from  one  end  of  the  rotilinent  to  the  other.  He  is,  in  a 
word,  one-  of  the  most  |«optilar  men  of  society  in  the  country, 
largely  because  of  hi*  wit  and  hi*  unumplishment*.  One  day  a 
somewhat  mengn-  ami  -well,  plain  lady,  who  wa*  intensely  politi- 
cal, spoke  of  him  a*  " Hi  ai  m > hull."  on  hearing  wlm-h  crude  re- 
mark from  a common  friend.  Ham:  Mprrwrd  hi*  regret  that  he 
had  aroused  surh  all  ruintinn  in  a woman  for  whose  “ sumptimii- 
beauty  ' he  had  alway*  felt  -o  gri'ut  an  udniiration.  On  the  other 
-ide  of  him.  Hark  Is  an  llitrn*e  worker,  and,  with  the  pos*itde  ex 
ii'ption  of  Am.ihox,  the  most  intelligent  legislator  in  the  Senate. 
He  is  alway*  present  at  a session,  for  even  when  he  i*  busy  in  lii* 
committee-room  hi*  keen  and  e\|*Tiei»m|  old  messenger  i*  iu  the 
Ss-nale  gallery  watching  lest  something  of  intrn*t  to  tin-  Maim- 
Sum  lor  conic  up.  If  smh  a sonii-thitig  di*s  ronu-  up.  thi'  messenger 
disappear*  front  the  gallery  anil  Ham:  appear « on  the  llimr. 

t iRiimiB  OUT  ha*  always  been  the  forcnio«t  Hemnerat  of  the  old 
Hayard  kind  in  IMawarc;  at  least,  ever  since  Tiiomas  F.  IUyabd 
pul  lii*  pnlitiml  activity  to  «|cep  l>v  lassuning  amla—  a dor  to  Eng- 
land. It  wa*  a pleasant  group  that  lci|  the  party  from  Wilmington, 
acting  in  more  or  less  harmony  with  the  Sai  i.siii  isys  of  Dover. 
The  |Ia Y Anna  and  the  Sai  i>ut  kys  graced  Delaware  in  the  Senate 
for  many  year*,  son  *u receding  father  or  brother  following  brother. 
There  wa*  no  other  reason  why  thi*  * lion  hi  Ik-  except  that  the 
two  familicN  produced  men  fit  to  Ik-  Senator*.  There  were  no 
bosses  in  tlm*e  days,  and  whatever  there  wan  that  might  Is*  called 
a machine  wa*  so  very  crude  that  any  one  could  have  thrown  it 
nut  of  gear,  but  not*»|y  seemed  to  want  to.  The  Delaware  Demo- 
crat* were  proud  of  the  |m«ition  which  their  Senator*  gave  to  the 
State,  and  the  Dr  IXwin  anil  the  few  other  respectable  lb-publican* 
were  glad.  *0  long  as  Delaware  wa*  Isuind  to  have  Democratic 
Senator*,  tluit  they  -honld  lie  men  of  mind*  and  rharaeter*  with 
whom  it  wa*  a rmlit  to  any  one  to  la-  on  social  term*.  Iit:ii«ur. 
tlRAY  wa*  the  familiar  of  them  all.  es|**-inlly  of  TlloMAM  F.  Bay- 
ard, of  whian  he  wa*  the  yming  admirer,  lie  wa*  the  orator  who 
uanl  to  put  Hayard  in  nominal  inn  at  Democratic  national  con- 
vention*. lie  i*  of  the  solid,  conservative  *tttlf  out  of  which  old 
Democrat*  n*ei|  to  lie  manufactured-  lie  believe*  in  individual  lilt 
erty,  the  rights  and  power*  of  the  State*  and  the  people,  and  i* 
i'-|M-rlally  oppiM-d  Ij»  paternalism,  lie  i*  a very  good  party  man. 
and  he  woiked  with  j*er*isten«*-  to  hold  Iniek  harmony  a*  she  wa* 
disappearing  fnan  the  Democratic  household  in  1WJ  when  Mr. 
(T.kvki.axd  wa*  insisting  upon  an  unconditional  repent  of  the 
Siikhmax  silver  net.  lie  wa*  a social  feature  in  Washington — 
lie  and  hi*  pleasant  wife  and  hi*  agree;ib1c  family — and  it  wa*  a 
very  aarie  act.  on  the  jutrt  of  the  I ’resident,  when  he  appointed 
(!ray  to  the  Federal  Is-neh.  <!hay  is  one  of  the  happy  men.  ap- 
parently, who  liave  enough  to  get  on  -vlth  without  worry,  and  yet 
not  so  much  that  they  feel  inclined  to  injure  tliemselvi*  by  over- 
spending. He  and  hi*  fortune  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  way 
where  they  are  not  jostled  and  wlwrt  neither  do  they  jostle, 
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Correspondence 


A MIN'D  COMPLETELY  RELIEVED 

Bt  .rsMonr.  Me.  iS,  rpe? 

7»  thr  hih  I or  of  Unr/Hr'a  U’crkhi ; 

Sik — It  i*  with  tlwp  nyret  that  I feel  constrained  to  address 
you  (Ikw  line*  announcing,  uk  t Hoy  do.  tlw  •*,vcr#n(i'  of  my  ro- 
tation to  volt  ii k a -uh*<rita-r  to  lUismt’w  Wceki.y.  of  which  onc- 
timo  " Journal  of  < ivilixathm  ” I Have  I wen  a conatunt  and  inter 
I’Ktid  reader  for  imiiiiy  years,  a«  the  tauuid  volumes  ii|mui  tin*  shelve* 
of  my  library  testify.  I can  without  ilmire  to  ta-  egotistical.  hut 
with  tin-  purpose  of  i -t.iblishiiig  my  |K>ini  of  view.  conscientiously 
ami  truly  any  that  I lay  claim  to  1m- i n^r  tit  nil  by  education  nnd 
experience  to  expret**  the  tin  bin  ail,  d«-lita-riitc.  mine  opinion  of  on«* 
of  vour  average  renders  upon  the  m-ent  decadence  of  the  editorial 
part  of  MaIE tone’s  Wkkki.y.  I have  to  my  credit  a complete  six 
years'  course  at  one  Ilf  our  leading  universities.  followed  bv  u two 
year*’  course  of  study  in  tbc  lending  universities  of  < iermnny  and 
France,  and  follow**!  still  further  by  a sixteen  years’  exiierienrr 
in  the  prueticul  study  and  eventual  management.  of  one  of  the  large 
nnd  sucei-s-ful  mu  nu  hi  riming  establishments  of  this  romtlry:  one 
that  grew  from  a retail  slore  to  a eor|H>ration  of  more  than  a 
million  capital,  without  a rent  of  eapital  from  without  or  with- 
out I iritis?  a tm*t  or  enjoying  any  tametlt  from  the  protecting 
iryi*  of  tl*e  rust  »m- house. 

I have  lir-l|H‘d  to  Imald  a *ur<x-s»ful  chureh.  am  one  of  its  vestry- 
ni >n  am  greatly  interested  in  its  work,  and  claim  to  Is-  a Christian, 
and  to  tie  fair  and  unprejudiced  in  business,  religion,  or  in  judging 
nt  hers. 

I have  heft  an  ar«b*nl  admirer  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  from  the 
time  he  fir-t  entered  public  life  until  to-day.  I re*|ieet  to  veneration 
every  inch  of  him.  I think  no  human  lieing  that  has  an  honest 
bi-art  beating  in  bis  breast  can  hesitate  to  say  thnl  as  men  are 
regarded  in  history,  as  men  exist  to-day.  be  would  thank  bis  God 
if  be  were  as  much  a man  in  that  word’s  broadest  significance  as 
is  our  lieloved  President.  That  IhwMcicIt  bus  made  mistakes  no 
man  will  deny — least  of  all.  lie  him«lf:  but  that  Ik*  is  freer 
from  them  than  any  man  who  has  undertaken  ami  accomplished 
as  much,  I venture  with  perfect  safety  to  assert.  Tlie  versatility 
of  Itoosevelt  Hilda  no  [airallel  in  the  annals  of  thi«  eountry.  and  the 
universal  admiration.  esteem.  nnd  rr»|H*et  in  which  he  is  hrld  ail 
over  the  civili/ed  ynrld  absolutely  proves  this  statement.  It  is 
true.  I think,  that  lie  is  nhciid  of  liis  time,  us  almost  all  great 
men  in  history  have  lievn;  nnd  you  will  lind  that  thr  dny  will 
M'liie.  perhaps  during  your  lifetime,  sir.  that  justice  will  he  inch'd 
out.  even  by  IlAltl'Kit*  Wkeki.Y.  to  Them  to  re  Roosevelt. 

in  all  my  reading.  1 do  not  Ihitik  I have  ever  come  across  an 
instance  where  n journal  that  claims  to  ta-  •*  civilized  ’’  so  out- 
rageously misrepresented  ami  maliciously  assailed  a public  man. 
While  you  did  and  do  heap  anathemas  ami  pile  IVlions  upon 
Ossa*  of  vituperation  ml  ikiimuhm  iiinui  Mr.  W.  -I.  liryan.  these 
arc,  in  my  huuilile  judgment,  us  nothing  compared  to  the  extent 
to  which  you  continually  go  out  of  your  way  to  knowingly  ami 
maliciously  misrepresent  any  action  our  President  may  take.  So 
extreme  are  your  semirings  (or  false  interpretations  of  Roosevelt'* 
nets  that  no  doubt  many  of  his  itolithwl  op|M»icut*  must  need* 
apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  nose*  when  |M-ru*ing  your 
scurrilous  diatribes.  I can  stand  and  appreciate  a great  deal  of 
Imm-st.  plain  spoken  criticism.  for  it  is  healthy  ami  heuefirlnl ; blit 
your  criticism  is  so  pal|Mihlv  unjust,  oftentimes  *< . disgustingly 
vile,  that  with  the  last  of  wishes  for  the  Journal  I wonder  if 
IIaiiI'EK’k  WEKKI.T  really  has  any  suliocrilier*  left.  The  way  to 
stop  such  unfair,  unmanly,  and  unpatriotic  methods  as  are 
your*  is  to  rut  off  your  source  «»f  revenue  by  working  to  reduce 
the  iiiimhri  of  vour  nubsrrihern.  That  is  the  laisiuess  man’s 
no  t hod. 

When  Roosevelt  <li«l  not  proceed  against  di*hom*d  trusts,  wild- 
cat  tatnk*.  dishonestly  managed  insurance  nnd  trust  companies, 
and  stiM-k  joldiiiig  railroad  magnates  or  railroad  ollieials  who 
enjoy  large  incomes  from  graft  they  obtain  for  passing  honest, 
just  privilege*  to  the  hu-iiie»-  man  of  ltd*  country,  you  curprd 
and  descanted  that  he  hud  sold  out  to  the  trusts.  When  his  ex- 
amination of  many  large  corporations  could  not  ta*  productive  of 
all  the  result s looked  for  by  the  people,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
legislation  to  do  so.  you  insinuated  that  lie  was  a failure  ami 
ha  1 1 it  I ta-i-Mitse  lie  feared  lie  would  thereby  lose  sol|»C  political  in- 
ti relict*  here  mid  there,  ami  the  like.  When  he  did  tinully  get  his 
fences  up.  ami  hi“  force*  arraved.  and  wa*  sucreeding  beyond  ex- 
IM'i-tation  iu  throwing  the  linn-  light  of  publicity  ii|hi.i  the  thorough 
l.v  dishonest  and  dianmitnhlc  method*  employed  hv  many  of  our 
leading  institution*  ami  non  of  trust,  thus  neressarilv  shaking  the 
public  confidence.  as  it  had  to  lc  shaken  in  order  to  root  out 
di-lmnest  and  dishonorable  men  from  places  of  honor  they  most 
vilely  illumed  and  misused,  wh.il  do  von  do?  All  the  wolves  mid 
by  enas  iif  | Ik-  desert  coll  Id  not  set  up  a holder  ami  viler  howl  than 
you  unloosed.  While  von  knew  nml  know  full  well  that  ibis  panic 
was  not  the  fault  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  hut  was  a natural  re- 
sult of  the  “dishonest  honesty  " t lint  laid  ben  tolerated  until  it 
had  reached  ii«  nauseating  point  in  the  In slv  politic.  you  spared  no 
invective,  no  vituperation,  no  venom  that  your  poo  could  muster 
to  hold  tip  the  I 'resident  of  this  great  republic  to  dishonor  and 
"••in.  What  a nolde  achievement,  nml  how  proud  you  must  feel! 
The  result  In  you  of  nil  this  malicious,  exaggerated  misrepre- 
sentation will  ta-  that  of  a lmonievnng  which,  while  never  touch- 
ing even  a hair  »i  our  President’*  head,  will  recoil  on  your  pate 
xv  it  It  redoubled  force,  and  leave  yon  what  I have  long  sines'  con- 
cluded you  must  In*,  either  the  possessor  of  a diseased  mind  or  the 


stave  of  a disappointed  or  injured  magnate.  When  the  “ Journal 
of  Civilization  *’  see*  fit  to  return  to  the  way*  of  its  father*.  I 
will  h>*  more  than  pleased  to  nguin  heroine  one  of  its  interested 
reader*.  In  the  mean  time  I remain,  with  taut  wishes  for  better 
thing*.  Yours  very  truly. 

Al.yRKn  R.  I*  Dolt  me. 

I*.  S.  I have  never  had  the  honor  of  meeting  our  I 'resilient,  hut 
I judge  him.  us  I judge  every  one.  by  what  Ik*  doe*  ami  what  he 
leave*  undone. 

A.  R.  I*  P. 


FRANK  I JX  AND  THE  COSSTOTTIOX 

To  I hr  Htlitor  of  //ar/nv1*  llnWy: 

Sik. — Who  has  not  heard  of  the  omnivorous  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  capacious  intellectual  nutw  could  contain  tauh  kites  and 
constitutions} 

But  who  ever  heard  of  Pchitiah  Webster,  an  unsuccessful  mer- 
chant, though  successful  schoolmaster  and  pamphleteer,  of  Phila- 
delphia ? 

In  spite  of  the  very  positive  claims  srt  forth  by  Dr.  liunni* 
Taylor  for  WelMrr,  Senator  Knox  beg*  to  dilfer.  At  a recent 
New  England  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  lie  s[iokc  ut  length  of  the 
claim*  of  Franklin  to  the  honor*  so  enthu*ui»ticullv  claimed  for 

Webster. 

Dr.  Taylor  state*  that  Pclatiah  Webster  was  tlie  first  man  in 
the  world  to  propose  that  the  Federal  assembly  should  consist 
of  two  chandier*.  and  that  the  Federal  government  should  have  the 
|Htwer  of  enforcing  obedience  to  it*  law*  upon  the  individual 
citizens. 

Tiie  Senator  agrees  that  tlie  one  Imumc  Idea  that  made  our  ex- 
isting Federal  Constitution  possible  wa*  "the  path-breaking  idea 
of  a Federal  government  operating  directly  ti|M>n  the  citizen  and 
not  upon  tlie  State*  a*  corporation-.”  but  the  Senator  assert*  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  preceded  Pelatiah  Webster  by  twenty-nine 
years  in  Ids  advocacy  of  this  unique  feature  of  the  Constitution. 

It  was  in  the  convention  of  the  Kuglisli  colonies  held  at  Albany. 
New  York,  in  1754. 

John  Fluke  give*  tlie  credit  to  Franklin:  “ It  waa  in  it*  main 
feature*  a nolde  scheme,  and  the  great  statesman  who  devised  it 
wa*  already  hiking  forward  to  the  immense  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can l uion.  . . 

But  ICirliard  1'rotliiiighnm,  in  his  ftitti  of  llu  Ri'frublir  of  thr 
tnitui  Htalm,  more  definitely  credit*  Franklin  in  these  words:  "The 
Albany  plau  wa*  denigued  to  e-tahlish  for  all  America  one  gov- 
ernment I hi  *i*l  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  limited  to  gen- 
eral purposes,  while  it  left  to  the  local  government*  their  separate 
function-.  It  designed  to  confer  on  the  representative*  of  the 
people  the  |iower  of  making  law*  acting  directly  on  individuals 
and  ap[Hiint ing  officer*  to  execute  them,  and  yet  not  to  interfere 
with  tlie  execution  of  the  taw*  o|icrating  on  the  same  individuals 
by  the  Inca  I oflh'er*. 

“ The  aitlhor  of  this  plan  intended  to  erect  a public  authority  a* 
obligatory  in  its  -phi-re  a*  the  local  government*  were  in  their 
sphere*.  . . . The  credit  of  this  conception  i*  due  to  the  illu«triuu& 
Franklin. 

**  It  wn*  original  and  American.  It  was  comprehensive  nnd 
grand." 

The  Alliuny  plan  wa*  rejected  by  the  colonic*.  The  time  wa* 
not  yet  ri|N-.  and  Franklin  omitted  it  in  hi*  plan  of  federation 
submitted  to  Congress  in  177.5.  and  expressly  provided  that  the 
general  Treasury  -hould  ta-  supplied  through . (axe*  levied  and 
collected  under  the  law*  of  the  respective  colonic*. 

I am,  sir. 

S.  W.  Nikoeuii.m-smi. 

BEAUTIES  OF  THE  SUNDAY  I .AW  IX  XKW  YORK 

, N(*  V •>•*.  "JaMm/ty  «,  lit 

To  the  hill  lor  of  Harprr'*  WcrLht: 

Nut,— -The  Children’s  Educational  Theatre  i*  closed  Sundays. 
It  ha*  l«en  dosed  since  the  lir*t  “ blue  Sunday."  It  seem*  likely 
to  remain  rlunxl. 

The  nature  of  the  enterprise,  it*  religions,  educational,  and  law- 
protecting  significance,  niuki  * iui|sM*ih1e  a rrMirt  to  any  subterfuge, 
or  au  opening  tinder  the  “ protection  ” <>f  an  injunction  against  the 
Police  Commissioner.  or  an  o|*ning  subject  to  closing  hy  taw. 

Our  dllty  to  tl»e  hundri-tl*  of  children  we  have  kept  from  the 
street*.  Sunday-  the  |Mst  three  year*.  ta-ing  -topptd  hy  law.  we 
are  Irving  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  the  young  |ienph-  who  find  the 
chief  inspiration  of  their  lives  iu  the  work  of  playing  for  the 
theatre. 

Saturday.  January  11.  Jt  i-.m..  we  institute  a -eric*  of  evening 
performance*,  a p|«n ling  to  the  mature  fa*te.  We  shnll  [day  “ Hop 
o’  My  Thumb,”  produced  hv  Maude  Adams  smile  little  time  ago. 
and  two  play*  l»y  the  eoaulhor  of  "The  Raul  to  Yesterday.”  Mi** 
Evelyn  fltvenleaf  Sutherlaml. 

I'leasc  semi  vour  reppsaanntive  t>>  «ee  this  new  work,  nnd  please 
let  your  public  know  what  we  are  doing,  ami  why  we  arc  not  at- 
tending to  our  Sunday  duty. 

I am.  sir. 

iMiis  ' Emma  SttminAX  Fry. 

Dramatic  Pinctor  C’h.  Ed.  Theatre. 
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The  First  Page  of 
The  Battle  Fleet’s  Log 

• By  CAPTAIN  HENRY  C.  DAVIS,  U.S.M.C. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  'HARPER  S WEEKLY  ABOARD  THE  BATTLE  SHIP  OHIO 


Ailrmml  to  ana 

The  Trinidad  Guard  of  Hoaer,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Swain  Commandant,  being  Inspected  by  Admiral  Evans 


On  Board  U.  8.  8.  “ Ohio." 


" Yrt,  thin  is  Hip  Ohiof" 

" Y«.  I hear  yon  prrfrrtlj," 

lie's  right  hen*  in  the  chart  home. 
— Captain,  till-  I II mom  wishes  to  speak 

to  you." 

" Hello,  Illinois.” 

I Isn’t  this  llu*  (irva'mt  yrt!  By  Jove, 
who  would  have  thought  of  this  a few  year*  ago! t 

“ No. — Xo. — Is  that  so!  Indeed  I will.  Ye*.  'Veil  gi*>d 
by—** 

'■  I wonder  if  we  ring  nff’M 

And  index'd  who  wfiuld  have  thought  of  talking  to  a >hip  two 
miles  away  without  any  wires  a few  years  ago’ 


"Captain  Davis,  one  of  the  men  wants  to  speak  to  you.** 

" Very  well,  send  him  in.*’ 

He  comes  in. 

"Captain,  »ir.  the  llrst  sergeant  nays  them  rubber  clothes  wot  I 
had  is  hist  and  I have  to  pay  for  them  and  I want  to  tell  you  how 
it  was  sir  you  we  it  had  lieen  raining  and  I went  to  Marsch  and  I 
says  let  me  git  my  rubber  clothes  rotten  the  box  and  he  give  me  the 
key  and  I got  my  clothes  then  the  next  day  I went  on  the  sick  list 
with  my  eyes  and  it  was  snowing  or  something  and  I ast  Adams 
wot  to  do  wit  me  clothes  and  lie  says  Hit  t'  'ell  out  o'  here  anil  it 
was  rainin'  or  somethin'  and  I didn't  know  wot  to  do  wit  n»e 
clothes  so  I put  ’em  in  a box  where  there  was  the  rest  of  tin*  rubber 
clothes  and  the  sentinels  was  wearin*  them  und  that  fresh  mail 
orderly  from  the  Alabama  was  always  kiddin'  me  and  Marsch  about 
the  Ohio  Havin'  ain't  you  got  no  good  clothe*  on  that  ship  'cause 
you  see-  who’s  lie  took  my  rublter  coat  and  my  boots  was  the  small 
rst  in  the  lot  and  my  hat  had  a split  on  one  side  where  it  raim-d 
on  me  In-ad  and  it  was  rainlnir  or  somethin’  and  he  says  to  me  why 
don't  you  git  some  good  clotncs  so  you  sw  sir  I ain’t  res|imisible 
for  them  clothes  ’cause  that  fresh  mail  orderly  from  t Is-  Alabama 
was  always  kiddin’  me  and  Marsch  and  I went  on  the  sick  list — *' 
But  by  this  limi  Captain  Davis  was  gasping  for  breath  and 
nearly  put  clown  and  out. 

At  twelve  o'clock  noon  to-day  I Thursday.  Deremls-r  I1M  the  Ad- 
miral jumped  u*  up  a knot  in  speed  so  wp  are  now  Isiwling 
along  at  eleven  knots.  The  strain  of  this  conies  on  the  tire  room 
force  more  than  on  any  others,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 


rvrry  day  is  growing  hotter,  it  is  easily  understood  liow  hard  a 
job  the  men  bate  down  there.  The  furnaces  roar  ju*t  as  mark 
aud  the  heat  gets  more  intense  every  day,  yet  tle-e  bully  !»•>• 
know  that  everything  is  dc|ietiJrrit  »>n  them,  «nd  they  makr  n> 

whimper  as  they  e»-n of  the  stoke  lodes  dripping  wet  fn-m 

their  four  hours  of  hard  work  biding  ihe  ever  hungry  furnace* 
The  man  behind  the  ism  I shovel  j.  entitled  to  just  as  much  credit  for 
everything  as  the  man  tiehfnd  tlie  gun. 

The  navigators  of  this  fleet  certainly  have  no  sinecure.  51  r. 
Hutdiuid  diiiwiil  me  a list  of  the  compass  reports  which  be  ha* 
to  submit  at  our  different  stopping  p'ao-.  and  when  and  when* 
he  is  to  get  the  time  to  make  tin  in  all  is  quite  beyond  me  IV 
position  of  each  ship  is  reported  every  day  at  msin.  ami  again  at 
eight  liells  in  the  riming,  and  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  addlthm.il 
reports  are  made  at  eight  MU  in  tin*  morning  and  a f terms* 
This,  together  with  the  work  of  hsiking  out  for  the  electrical 
equipment  of  the  ship,  keeps  the  navigators  a very  busy  lot  «d 
men. 

It  is  a week  liofore  Christmas,  ami  we  are  in  white  clothe*.  and 
the  heat  is  increasing  every  mile  wr  gu  smith.  It  -ms -ms  strange 
utter  the  cold  weather  we  have  ju»t  left.  However,  we  now  liavr 
a laundry  and  a Itiumlrytnnn  «n  laiard.  so  we  need  not  be  a* 
careful  of  our  whites  as  wr  n-od  t--.  It  »*  quite  a sight  to 
the  deck*  in  the  morning  watches  aim-  with  men  scrubbing  every 
sort  of  garment,  front  a pair  of  -o.-ks  to  a hammock.  In  tlii* 
i-onm-etion  I saw  a sight,  the  other  day.  which  reminded  me  of  that 
old  soap  advertisement  railed  “ Von  dirty  hoy!"  There  was  a Dig 
loiskv  sergeant,  with  «and  and  eanva«.  M-ruMdng  a recruit  until  V 
was  as  pink  as  the  proverbial  Imhy.  Such  i«  the  |s-nalty  for  tin- 
dennliness  in  the  modern  navy*.  * 

Friday  I December  -Ml i tin-  |/i«v.irri  signalled  that  she  had  » 
man  ill  with  peritonit is.  and  -Ik-  was  ordered  by  the  flagship 
to  make  haste  to  San  .Tuan  and  leave  the  man  at  the  hospital-  At 
sundown  she  was  nearly  mil  of  sight,  and  going  for  San  Juan 
about  lift  ecu  knot*  an  hour.  Just  after  this  signal  from  tl 
Mimtouri  cam*-  nm-  from  the  //// ■ mis  -eying  they  had  a man  sick 
with  pneumonia,  and  she  was  mdi-rcd  to  Cub  bra  to  leave  hint: 
so  the  second  squadron  is  now  eompo-i-d  of  only  »ix  ships,  but  they 
will  rejoin  tomorrow  as  «.  through  the  Virgin  I'us-age. 

“The  diM-tor  sei-ms  sel  on  getting  that  after  bridge,  ami  I 
believe  he  will  get  it."  This  »n*  wlmt  Captain  Bartlett  said 
after  Dr.  Carton  reported  » 'u*t  1-  bad  a iul«-n ulosis  patient  whom 
lie  wished  to  place  mi  the  after  bridge  for  .iim-ii  air  treatment 
The  doetor  had  already  put  a tv.m  tip  flu  te  f..r  i«olution.  the  m*R 

having  ilevelnpeil  a - of  itu.i-1--  mi  the  -i-ond  day  out. 

Captain  Ilartlctl's  emergent  y • • I in  <>n  tin-  alter  bridge  » now 
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turned  into  n ward  for  contagious  diseases.  und  l)r.  Oarlon  Aa* 
the  after  bridge. 

(treat  preparation*  are  going  on  forward  in  the  crew'*  quarter* 
for  the  event,  of  (rortins  the  equator.  A*  nil  seamen  know,  when 
one  crosses  the  *' line,”  one  enters  the  domain  of  Neptune,  the 
kinp  of  the  sea.  and  from  all  landlubber*  and  other*  who  have 
not  crossed  is  exacted  the  initiation  into  the  mystic  rites  of  this 
domain.  Forward  this  means  the  actual  passing  through  the 
ceremonies.  while  those  aft  who  have  not  crossed  are  assessed  in 
things  which  appeal  to  the  taste  of  Neptune  and  hia  court.  When 
we  do  pn  across.  I will  send  a description  of  just  what  took  place; 
but  now  it  must  be  kept  a profound  secret,  that  no  one  may  know 
what  to  expect.  I have  crossed  six  times,  so  I know. 

Today  (Saturday,  the  21»t(  as  we  went  through  the  Virgin 
Passage,  the  .Missouri  and  the  llltnom  came  out  from  Culebra  and 
rejoined.  Their  sick  were  pul  on  the  tup  there,  and  are  now  on 
the  wuy  to  the  hospital  in  San  Juan,  and  once  more  we  are 
Imwling  merrily  along  in  double  column  at  eleven  knots.  I a*k<-d 
the  commander-in  chief  for  permission  to  send  IIaktxh'k  Weekly 
a wireless  as  we  entered  the  Passage,  and  it  was  granted.  The 
wireless  man,  after  petting  my  message  off,  asked  San  Juan  when 
it  would  be  in  New  York,  und  San  Juan  said.  “ Right  F.V.  thi* 
evening.''  Think  of  it!  Here  wo  arc.  far  out  at  sea.  and  yet  able 
to  send  messages  to  New  York!  Karlv  this  morning  when  we 
were  ciglity-five  mile*  from  San  Juan,  we  were  able  to  hear  the 
tick  of  the  wireless  telegraph  station  there  over  the  receivers 
of  the  wireless  telephones.  It's  difficult  to  get  quite  used  to  this 
sort  of  thing. 

Saturday  night  at  sea,  and  of  course  the  time  honored  “.Sweet- 
hearts and  Wives.”  and  after  dinner  a regular  target  range  wing- 
fest.  1 say  target  range  lieeause  then  every  one  is  at  his  best. 
Old  songs,  new  songs,  original  songs,  speeches,  poetry,  and  all  the 
wit  of  a wardroom  mews.  Yet,  after  that  “ Sweethearts  and 
Wives  ” there  was  something  tugging  at  dll  of  us.  something  which 
made  us  all  sav  or  at  least  think,  "(ieel  I wish  1 was  hack  in 
God’s  country  !a 

At  this  songfest  Hubbard,  after  a great  deal  of  persuasion,  sang 
hi*  inimitable  “ Henny.”  and  then,  as  it  was  part  of  the  bargain. 
Rdgar  sang  the  “ Midshipmite.”  and  Davis  sang  un  old  fellow 
with  whiskers  on  it  culled,  “Just  because  they  Mid  he  hit  the 
booze.”  Sterling  wound  up  the  fun  with  his  imitation  of  the  pro- 
feasor  in  u enfi  rhantanl  in  Algiers.  I don't  know  what  we 
would  do  without  him  to  play  the  piano.  We  might  fall  hack  on 
McCullough,  except  that  Mac  has  only  two  notes  in  the  bass 
which  lie  likes,  and  a*  time  is  something  not  to  be  considered — 
well,  I’m  glad  Sterling  is  here. 

We  have  just  passed  St.  Croix  and  have  changed  course  to  S. 
28  E.  and  now  are  heading  direct  for  Trinidad.  We  expect  to 
arrive  Monday  about  noon,  and  I think  we  will.  There  is  quite  n 
*cn  running  to-night  and  everything  is  battened  aft.  a*  we  are 
taking  water  over  the  quarter  deck  every  minute.  The  ship  is 
wonderfully  well  ventilated,  und  if  it  were  not  for  this  the  neat 
would  drive  nil  of  us  up  on  the  superstnietnre.  It’s  rather  hard 
to  think  of  this  as  living  Christmas  time  when  we  are  wearing 
white  clothes  and  suffering  from  the  heat.  However,  we  are  going 
to  have  a Christmas  tree,  and  there  will  lie  presents  for  all  the 
mess.  I have  had  six  out  of  seven  Christmases  in  the  tropics, 
and  I wonder  how  it  would  feel  to  be  cold  and  see  snow  at  Yule- 
tide. 


Sunday  at  *ra  i*  always  different  from  any  other  day.  There 
i*  something  in  the  air.  even  at  »t,  which  make*  one  aware  of  t^i* 
difference.  After  the  Captain  had  in»|ircicd  this  morning  we  lunt 
a general  order  published,  and  all  the  crew  were  marched  aft  ' 
hear  the  executive  officer  read  it.  It  was  a caution  to  the  rnli»1*d 
men  of  the  fleet  a Is  mt  shore  leave,  for  the  Admiral,  a*  usual.  h»» 
thought  of  everything.  After  the  recall  hud  sounded  the  Coaoeih 
rat  inuile  signal,  “Disregard  the  moVrmenls  of  the  flagship''  and  i 
went  off  to  the  southward  at  full* speed.  We  don't  know  wnat  Wr 
object  was.  hut  it  probably  bud  something  to  do  with  the  comps-- 
work.  This  aflcrnoon  there  was  a huriul  at  sen.  A man  oo  tb* 
Alabama  died  lust  night  of  spinal  meningitis,  and  hi*  funeral  t'«4 
place  thi*  afternoon.  All  the  ships  hulimasted  their  colors  during 
the  ceremony,  and  as  the  t upturn  of  the  ship  finished  tin*  reading 
of  the  funeral  nervier,  the  ImmIv,  m-wii  in  a canvas  shroud  with  * 
grate  bar  to  weight  it.  was  sliil  into  the  sea. 

Hubbard  says  we  will  be  anchond  l»y  two  o'elock  to-morr* 
afternoon  and.  as  that  is  a day  ahead  of  schedule  time,  we  *r» 
not  sorry.  Christmas  eve  will  proltaldy  la?  »|«nt  in  getting  wad? 
for  coaling,  and  as  there  will  !»•  no  work  on  Christmas  day  it  i* 
liketv  that  the  men  will  lie  allowed  a chance  to  lose  their  sea  lr.- 
on  tin-  hraeh.  This  e<«ling  will  prolmhiy  la*  a record  performance 
a*  every  one  wants  to  “ hit  the  l*-arh."  and  of  course  no  nor  ow 
do  so  until  all  the  coul  is  aboard. 

Nearly  every  day  a new  dog  or  a oat  puts  in  an  appearan.* 

The  men  are  strong  on  pets  and  we  now  boast  four  dog*,  thn- 
cats,  and  a goat.  Poor  old  “ Billy.'*  the  goat,  has  never  pit  uin 
I he  bite  which  Admiral  Emory's  bull  terrier.  **  Ham.”  gave  him 
His  right  fore  leg  was  in  splints  at  the  knee  for  nearly  six  mantlu. 
and  now  that  it  is  out  it  seem*  useless  to  him;  however,  be  pt. 
around  on  three  legs  pretty  well.  The  dogs  are  a wonderful  o* 
lection.  “Blink"  i*  a Boston  and  la-longs  to  Chief  Quartertna»ter 
Dale.  ” Frits  ” i*  one  of  those  dogs  who  are  raised  under  a bun- vi- 
and only  allowed  to  grow  in  a fore  and  aft  line,  while  “ Bunk.”  »'• 
ls-long*  to  the  marines,  is  iust  plain  dog.  He  was  Isirn  crazy  and 
won't  ever  get  over  it.  The  fourth  member  of  the  dog  crew  i* 
young  to  know  hi*  name,  even  if  he  bad  one. 

It  is  Monday  afternoon.  Ihwemlier  2.1,  und  we  have  just  fortm-i 
column  preparatory  to  going  through  the  Dragon’s  Mouth. 
will  anchor  at  uls.ut  four  oVIia-k  thi*  afternoon.  and  the  tUr 
ship  hu*  jn*t  signalled  that  the  first  division  and  the  J/iss’iu" 
would  take  colliers  alongside  this  evening,  und  la-  ready  to  o»l 
ship  at  duylight.  The  fli*t  division  will  probably  finish 
morrow,  und  the  second  will  coal  the  day  after  Christmas.  f"! 
lowed  in  turn  by  the  third  and  fourth,  ilie  Ohio  ha*  about  a 
thousand  tons  to  take  on.  and  that  mean*  two  full  days’  work. 

The  lookout  bus  just  sung  out,  “ Ijind  ho!"  and  the  r*i»’l 
orderly  is  collecting  the  mail.  I must  hustle  to  get  this  off.  " 
are  too  far  from  land  to  till  n»u«h  alsiut  it.  hut  it  looks  ven 
attractive  and  inviting  from  hen-.  Wi  are  about  three  miles  fr»"" 
thr  wharf,  a«  the  harbor  is  very  shallow.  The  port  mednu  1 
officer  is  on  hi*  way  to  the  fhig*iiip  now,  and  the  fleet  sun.*'"1 
will  get  pmfiV/Me  for  u*  all  There  is  some  rumor  about  yell'** 
fever  in  the  town,  but  I don’t  lodicvc  there  i*  any  more  of  it  than 
they  always  have  down  here. 

All  of  us  wish  we  were  at.  say.  Forty-second  and  Broad* 
for  thi*  Christum*,  but  t li.it  i*  not  to  lie.  However,  we  will  br 
there  next  Christmas,  and  that  i*  s great  consolation. 

There  goes  the  last  call  for  mail! 
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FOUR  DISTINGUISHED  LITERARY  AMERICANS 
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“The  Gentlemen  from  Manila" 


By  PROFESSOR  G.  H.  BLAKESLEE 


WO  men  who  .ire  sure  to  l«e  prominent  in  WuhiiiftM 
at  this  session  lire  the  Philippine  drlrg*te»,  the  lion, 
ltcnito  la-gurda  and  the  Hon.  Pahtn  Ocampo  .1** 
Leon.  Uoth  men  have  interesting  personalities  and 
both  art  among  tin-  most  prominent  native-buru  mni 
in  the  island*. 

lienito  Lcgarda,  the  delegate  elected  by  the  t <an 
mission.  of  which  he  is  liim«elf  a di*tiugui*hcd  member.  i«  very 
largely  of  Spanish  descent.  He  wa*  bom  in  Manila  fifty 


"will  In-  to  *bow  t --ngrrs*  the  great  need  of  lowering  the  duty 
U|m *n  Phili|i|«ine  sugar  and  tolaici-o." 

tV ben  a«h«-d  what  be  would  do  in  cbm*  the  Philippine  Aaaoahir 
should  and  a tsUlion  to  i ongre**  iii.nosbatc  indr 

|«-ndriicv,  lie  declared,  with  cniplia*i*.  that  be  would  oppuw  it  and 
would  allow  reason*  why  independence  at  present  i-  prarti«a.  s 
InpMailllr.  If  III.’  petition  should  a*k  that  «.nir  detilllte  date  Ir 
«•!  alien  indepen-lener  would  le  grantid.  lie  eould  only 


ago 


and  received  bis  education  in  bis  nativi 


such 


city,  graduating  from  the  local  university  of 
Santo  Tomas  with  the  degree  of  llaclielor  of 
laws.  After  being  admitted  to  the  ls»r.  he 
practised  his  chosen  profession  for  a few 
yrara,  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  devote  bis 
whole  time  to  his  largo  business  interest*. 

Tliis  he  did  with  such  success  tiiat  he  i*  now 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  business  managers 
a*  well  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
whole  Philippines.  His  Manila  mansion, 
which  is  almost  pulatially  furnished.  is  a very 
hospitable  home.  Among  those  whom  he  has 
recently  entertained  arc  Secretary  and  Mrs. 

Taft,  who  were  his  guests  during  a part  of  the 
time  wliich  they  spent  in  Manila. 

Commissioner  Legai'da  has  travelled  exten- 
sively. in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  Kurnpe, 
and  sneaks  several  languages  with  fluency. 

Paris  is  his  favorite  city:  it  was  here  that  the 
accompanying  photograph  was  taken  during  a 
recent  visit.  On  four  different  occasions  In-  has 
been  in  the  I'nited  States.  In  1*113  he  and  his 
whole  family  spent  several  months  at  the  Chi- 
cago Fair; ’in  l'.MU  he  was  a member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  appointed  to  visit  thr 
St.  lamia  Exposition. 

Personally  Commissioner  Lcgarda  is  of 
middle  stature,  with  black  hair  and  mustache 
which  are  slightly  touched  with  gray.  < Uh*  is 
charmed  by  his  manner  and  by  his  conrersa 
tion.  He  ia  reputed  to  have  many  friends,  but 
no  enemies.  It  is  fairly  well  known  that  of 
all  the  men  whom  the  Commission  was  likely  to 
select,  he  was  the  one  moat  acceptable  to  the 
Assembly.  Mr.  Lcgarda.  with  bis  almost  ner- 
feet  command  of  English,  ami  his  pnrtialitv 
for  American  institutions  and  American  life, 
will  be  a most  acceptable  deb-gate  at  Washing 
ton.  He  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
wraith,  education,  and  culture  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  politics  he  has  been  one  of  the  earliest 
and  stanchest  friends  of  the  I'nited  State*. 

During  t lie  days  of  Agninaldo'*  rule  he  was  for 
a time  Treasurer  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Ma lotos  Congress,  but  hr  W««I  realised  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  Filipino  cause.  rc*'gmxl  hi*  p«r*i 
lions,  and  became  one  of  tin*  foremost  leaders 
of  the  Federal  party,  which  tried  to  induce  the 
insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  accept 
American  sovereignty.  In  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  services,  he  was  chosen  a*  one  of 
the  three  Filipino*  appointed  to  the  Philippine 
Commission,  whrn  civil  government  was  organ 
ixrd  in  I HOI : this  position  la-  continmd  to  hold 
up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  election.  He  is 
now  a member  of  the  Progmista.  sometimes 
culled  tin-  Government,  party.  This  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  tlu-  Federal  party,  ami  while  it  ha* 
dr-rlan-d  in  favor  of  eventual  independence  for 
the  Philippine*,  it  dors  not  wish  for  it  at  the 
prr«4-nt  time,  but  only  when  tin-  I'nited  States 
shall  consider  that  the  Filipino*  are  fully  pre- 
pared fur  complete  self-government. 

In  a recent  conversation,  after  his  elretion 
was  assured.  Commissioner  lygarda  aaid  that, 
although  the  Filipino  people  had  made  slrik 
ing  progress  under  American  rule,  especially 
along  educational  line*,  it  was  un-les*  to  talk 
of  independence  now.  or  at  any  time  while  the 
present  Spanish  trained  generation  should  la- 
in control  of  Filipino  politic*.  I want  inde- 
pendence.” lie  exclaimed.  “ hut  liow  can  we  have 
it?  That's  the  question.  I do  not  want  to  stand  the  risk  of 
pnmible  civil  war  nr  anarchy,  for  I have  property  to  lose.” 


C»Mjrrr*«  pro  •irh  rl  that  thr  d'hrtalra 
from  thr  Philippine*  ah  on  Id  hr 
f I fried  bu  thr  mi r l.ritialaturr,  thr 
('iiMMittini  «nd  thr  .t  •mm  hi  if  " rot* 
tny  arpontriti.”  Thr  mult  in  that 
tmr  drlryatr,  linn.  It r min  l.rijanla, 
pmrtirallit  tepreamta  thr  f'nuimia- 
non,  made  up  of  four  t«i rrimna  and 
thrrr  Filipino*,  and  thr  nthrr.  Hon, 
Pablo  lira mpo  dr  /.row.  thr  .{*- 
arm  blit. 


Hou.  Pablo  Ocampo  de  Leon 


In  the  House  of  Representative*,  he  said,  he  and  the  delegate 
of  the  Asnemhly  would  work  together  for  the  sane-  object*,  pro- 
vided the  Question  of  independence  were  not  rat-.<l  Their  chief 
aim  would  lie  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  islands,  for. 
largely  on  account  of  the  cattle-plague,  which  has  killed  off  about 
ninety  tier  cent,  of  the  work-animal*,  the  situation  is  worse  than 
it  has  been  for  thirty  year*.  "Our  particular  object.”  he  said. 


said,  provided  the  date  Wrlv  ma<lr  so 
di-tant.  " *ay  one  hundred  yean  fr«an  m-« 
Out  tin-  i*laiid*  then  would  without  any  maa 
IN  I of  d-Ulht  he  ready  for  imJr|*  lidenee. 

"Mould  you  favor  a resolution  of  t'ongr*— 
pledging  the  Filipino*  ind<-|«-nd«ncr  at  ~-nir  ua 
luino-il  time*” 

” Vea.  I think  It  Would  have  a good  HT re! 
ui*'ii  th-*  |**ople.  for  many  are  n<-w  suspirioa* 
ol  the  real  purpMM-s  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

I’ablo  Ocampo  «b-  Lmn.  the  delegate  wb» 
■eprnM-nl*  the  Philippine  A**emhly,  l»-l<-ng*  ' 
an  old  and  well  to-do  Filipino  family.  I.ikr 
la-garda  h-  wa«  l*>rn  amt  educated  in  Manila 
receiving  his  degree  of  |ttcliel>r  of  Law « fr-a 
the  I'niverslty  of  Santo  Toma*. 

Mr.  ltiani|s> — for  •«>  In-  i«  to  I*-  called.  aa-i 
mu  Mr.  lie  la*-n — lu«»  playr-d  a prom  in,  *- 
part  a«  a Filipino  patriot.  ’ In  |vm;  Im>  vj- 
imprisoned  l»y  the  S|*inisli  government  breau-- 
of  bis  insurrectionary  tcndrncu-..  Two  year* 
later,  when  the  abort  lived  Philippine  Rrput-'i- 
wus  organized  under  Aguinablo.  he  was  ebs-i.d 
a niemls-r  of  the  Mah-lo*  Congress;  abort  Ir 
afterwards  lie  wa«  ap|adnlei|  to  repn-sent  tl*- 
insurgent  government  at  Manila.  Here  be  do 
(dated  such  activity  that  the  American  mi'i 
tary  author! tv.  who  had  by  that  time  rapturo! 
Hie  city,  exilisl  him  to  iIk-  island  of  tiuam. 
along  with  forty  other  supposedly  dangerous 
Filipinoa.  After  two  year*  lie  was  |*-miitt*-d  to 
return. 

From  the  time  lie  came  hark  to  Manila  until 
a few  mi  nth*  ago.  Mr  th-ampo  took  very  little 
1*1  rt  in  politic*,  but  devoted  him  self  almost  ett 
tirelv  to  his  law  practice.  He  was.  however, 
for  a time,  the  director  of  l.a  Patna,  the  fore 
runner  of  the  present  able,  radical.  ami  in 
tensely  |uitriotie  daily.  FI  Renan  m irnto.  Re 
entered  the  campaign  which  preceded  the  elec 
lion*  for  the  Assembly,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  \aeionali*ta*.  Tin* 
|>arty.  a*  its  inline  suggests,  i*  foiiuds-d  u|*-r. 
lh<  id-.i  I hut  tlw-  Filipinos  are  a distinct  ns 
tion.  th.it  they  are  capable  of  urlf-govcrntnrni. 
and  that  the  I'nited  states  should  grant  them 
independence  at  an  early  date. 

Resides  Mr.  «b-amj*-'s  generally  reengairrd 
integrity,  business  ability  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  there  were  two  or  three  eirrum 
stances  which  greatly  aided  him  in  Mciiriat 
his  election.  In  the  tir-t  place.  h«-  i*  practi 
rally  a piire-hlooded  Filipino.  **  F'ilipiuo  in 
heart  ami  in  fai-e."  as  the  expression  g«s- 
Tlie  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  anxious  t- 
Imve  their  delegate  a true  representative  of 
their  race.  This  fael  alone  was  enough  t- 
cause  the  defeat  of  other  strong  candidate*, 
who  were  in  part  of  S|»*ni'li  origin.  Mr. 
Ocampo  was  further  favored  Isdli  by  hi* 
ra<li>-ally  patriotic  record  and  hv  his  pmnl 
,s.n«s-rvatisiu.  Tla*  Assenildy  leader*  o>n- 
sidt  red  it  g-»»l  policy  to  send  a mislerate  na 
tionalist  to  M'ashington.  and  Ml.  «b-an«|si  i* 
prnliahly  the  m**«t  iMiiaervatlvr  among  the 
prominent  men  "f  the  party. 

In  talking  over  his  prolstMe  work  a*  dele- 
gate In-  *ii ill  that  he  would  very  likely  receive 
written  instruct i-uts  from  the  Assembly  which 
would  direct  liis  action  in  the  more  important 
matters.  So  fur  a«  lie  could  express  a j*-r 
si-nal  opinion,  however,  lie  felt  positive  that  lie 
mid  Couiniissioner  Legnr-la.  though  tliey  be 
l-'i--..---i|  to  dilb-rent  i-aiti--.  would  be  able  to 
work  together  harmoniously  «>ii  print iiiillv  all  questions  relating 
to  tlie  Philippines.  Their ’most  ini|s. riant  ohjeet  at  M'ashitig’.  n 
would  I*-  to  do  everything  J*sssib!e  t--  iniprov-  the  wonomic  cottdi 
tion  of  the  island*,  for.  on  m-coiint  of  rafth-  plagiie  and  other  mis- 
fortune*. tin-  sitim-ioii  vvii*  w • -r *•  than  it  had  Is-cn  for  innnv 
years.  To  this  •-ml  Is-rh  deb-gni •-*  would  try  to  secure  the  reduc- 
tion <-r.  if  possible,  the  repeal  of  the  I nil-d  Stales  duty  up-n 
Philippine  sugar  and  ioImho.  Roth  delegates.  al*o.  are  greatly 
interested  in  tlo-  .Ta|a>n<*se  que-ti-'ii. 
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The  Passing  of 
“300  Mulberry  Street” 

By  FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


IE  symbol  •*  300  Mulberry  Street.”  that  for  nearly 
half  .»  century  ha*  been  anathema  in  the  under 
world  of  two  continent*,  and.  like  '•Scotland  Yard,” 
ha*-  figured  in  history  and  Action,  i*  alw>ut  to  loae 
its  sigtiificaner — the  I’olico  Department  having  more 
than  quadrupled  numerically  since,  in  IHilJ,  it  moved 
it*  headquarter*  to  the  address  familiar  t*»  all 
civilised  criminal*.  In  tl»i»  new  year  of  I non  work 
i*  nearing  completion  on  the  edifice  bounded  l»y 
Centre.  Broome.  Grand,  and  Lafayette  streets,  which, 
doubtless.  thereafter,  will  he  given  a name  of  its  own  to  eonjure 
with  among  evil-doer*. 

It  was  the  year  that  it  took  possession  of  the  present  head- 
quarter*— officially  known  as  the  Central  Ofliee — that  the  New 
York  Police  Department  first  demonstrated  it*  capacity  a*  a 
fighting  foree.  by  quelling  the  draft  riot*  before  the  National 
Guard  could  be  recalled  from  the  front  to  n**i*t  it.  The  oerur 
renre*  of  the  sanguinary  three  days  and  night*  in  July.  1K63, 
that  Manhattan  Is'und  wa*  virtually  in  possession  of  the  mob 
are  almost  as  fearful  as  anything  that  is  recorded  of  Pari*  during 
the  Commune.  The  aitual  mortality  ha*  never  been  known,  but 
it  ha*  been  estimated 
that  Is- tween  7000  and 
8000  j«er*ona  were  in- 
jured. and  at  least 
1 1 KM  1 killed,  while  the 
damage  to  property 
reached  $2,500,000. 

More  than  fifty 
buildings  were  burned, 
including  the  Colored 
i Indian  Asylum,  twro 
|H>lic«i  stations,  and 
three  provost  • mar 
•dials'  ofiices,  during 
this  brief  reign  of 
terror.  Negroes  were 
beaten  and  *toned  to 
death  and  hanged  to 
lamp- posts,  and  other 
terrible  at  rocities  were 
eonunittcvl.  The  life 
of  Horace  Greeley  was 
persistently*  threaten- 
ed, and  desperate  ef- 
forts were  made  to 
lire  the  Tribune  build- 
ing. which  were  frus- 
trated by  the  police 
fighting  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  John 
A-  Kennedy,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the 
department,  who  led 
the  policemen  against 
n mob  overwhelming- 
ly outnumbering  them 
that  was  marching 
down  Broadway  with 

the  avowed  intention  of  burning  300  Mulberry  Street,  was 
dangerously  wounded  and  shockingly  disfigured,  and  many  of  hi* 
men  wen*  killed  and  injured.  They  muted  the  mob.  how- 
ever, leaving  score*  dead  and  dying  in  the  street.  “ During  that 
red  week,"  writes  former  Inspector  Nicholas  Brooks,  the  historian 
of  Police  Headquarters.  “ there  wa*  never  a moment  but  that  the 
building  was  threatened  with  the  torch,  and  was  only  preserved 
by  the  sleepless  vigilance  and  hand-to-hand  bravery  of  its  de- 
fenders." 

Eight  years  later  Governor  Hoffnuin  came  down  from  Albany 
anil  made  300  Mulberry  Street  his  military  headquarters  during  the 
suppression  of  the  Orange  riot*.  The  members  of  the  Hibernian 
societies  of  New  York,  that  had  paraded  on  St.  Patricks  day  in 
the  year  1871.  considered  it  1111  aiTront  when  the  Orangemen  of 
tin  city  announced  their  intention  to  march  in  procession  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Bovne,  in  July,  und  promised  that 
rto  such  demount  rat  ion  should  occur.  The  Orangemen  swore  that 
they  would  parade  or  die,  and  *0  threatening  did  the  situation 
lx  come  that  Mayor  Oakey  Hall,  through  the  superintendent  of 
police,  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  procession. 

When  Governor  Hoffman,  in  Albany,  heard  of  the  Mayor'*  ac- 
tion he  took  the  Empire  State  Express  (or  its  ancient  equivalent) 


The  famous  Detective  Bureau  at  Police  Headquarters 


to  New  York,  where  he  put  forth  the  following  proclamation 
" I hereby  give  notice  that  any  and  all  Isxlir*  of  men  desiring  to 
assemble  and  niairh  in  pcarrshir  procession  in  the  city  t*»  morrow 
the  12th  in*tant.  will  hr  prrmillrd  to  do  so.  They  will  be  pr- 
tec  ted  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  by  the  military  and  police 
authorities.  A military  and  police  e*curt  will  lie  furnished  to 
any  body  of  men  demanding  it.  on  application  to  me  at  my  head 
quarter*  (which  will  l»  Police  Headquarters  in  this  city  l . . . 

The  t irangrim  11  paraded,  but  Were  attacked  by  the  Hibernian* 
and  a mob  along  the  rntirr  line  of  marrh.  and  there  was  great 
lo«*  of  life.  The  |s>lire  again  won  the  day,  taking  the  brunt  of 
battle  from  the  military. 

Number  mi  Mulln-rry  Street  ha*  other  associations  than  th<*e 
connected  with  crime,  however.  History  ha*  hern  made  within 
the  wall*  of  the  old  headquarters  building.  In  the  time  of  the  bi 
partisan  police  commission*,  when  two  Democrat*  and  two  Ke 
publirsn*  ion  trolled  the  itrslinfi-*  of  the  department,  live  offices 
of  the  comniix*tonera.  who  were  always  prominent  politicians, 
were  meeting  -place*  for  the  Ingwigs  of  both  parties.  Indeed,  m 
the  '70's  the  newspapers  frequently  complained  that  the  t'ust.xn- 
house.  tire  offices  of  the  district  attorney  and  the  city  marshal. 

and  Police  Headqua* 
ter*  were  centres  of 


trances  to  the  bead 
quarters  building,  oor 
in  Mulherry  and  the 
or  her  in  Mott  Street, 
the  former  bring  al 
wav*  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  re- 
porter*. who  have 
office*  in  a building 
opposite.  The  Mott 
Street  door  ta  not  a* 
carefully  watched. 

newapaprr 
continually 
about  t tor- 
so that  it 
impoawihlr 
for  any  one  to  enter 
or  leave  the  building 
without  being  ob 
•erred  by  the  agent* 
of  the  Fourth  Estate 
There  are  politician* 
who  recall  occasion* 
when  the  reporter* 
were  decoyed  into 
one  of  the  com  mi* 
•inner'*  room*,  while 
John  Kelly  sneakei 
in  by  the  Mott 
Street  entrance  for 
a secret  confer 
cine  with  Chester  A. 
Arthur. 

Arthur  was  a familiar  figure  at  Police  Headquarter*  up  to  the 
time  that  the  assassination  of  Guriicld  made  him  President,  Even 
while  lie  was  Vice-President  lie  frequently  called  in  Mulberry 
Street  to  discuss  the  final  ]>oliti<-nl  situation  with  Stephen  V. 
French,  who.  with  Dewitt  t\  Wheeler,  composed  the  Republican 
end  of  the  Police  Ito.ird  of  t lint  time,  the  Democratic  balance  being 
preserved  by  CTiarlew  F.  Macla-an.  now  on  the  Supreme  Court 
I*  111I1 . and  James  K.  Morrison.  It  wa*  during  the  tenure  of  office 
of  thi*  Board  of  ('ommi**iou«-r*  that  3(MI  Mullierry  Street  mu  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  hit  I crest  factional  fight  - in  the  history  of 
Tamrnany  Hall.  Hint  ion  1 11  sj  wet  or*  were  then  appointed  by  the 
Police  Hoard,  two  Democrat*  and  two  Republicans  lieing  allotted 
to  each  election  distriit.  The  Democrat*  were  split  into  a Tam- 
many and  an  anti-Tammany  faction  during  I he  municipal  can 
paign  of  IST'i.  und  the  •.•nti-*t  that  i-ri*n-d  neei-**itatrd  all-nigh’ 
sessions  of  the  Isiunl.  Kilim  lto>|,  now  Scen'tnry  of  State,  and 
the  late  David  Dudley  Field  I*-iiio  among  ihe  legal  counsel  who 
left  Polos-  Headquarter*  a(t>r  daylight  in  1 • mornings. 

An  earlier  political  tight  that  renln-d  .•>  rt'Mi  Mulberry  Street 
wu*  in  1871.  when  John  Kelly  attempted  to  force  Governor  D»v 
to  remove  Mayor  llavenuyer  fi.-  Ii.nl  him*cdf  refused  to 

remove  Police  Commissioner*  Hugh  Gardner  and  Oliver  Charlick. 


though 
men  are 
prowling 
corridors,  1 
almost 
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who  were  under  Indictment  for  a technical  offence  committed  in 
the  removal  of  a Tammany  election  inspector.  Gardner  and 
Charlii-k  Anally  resigned,  and  that  the  latter  was  not  of  the  stuff 
aome  politicians  are  made  of  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  died 
soon  afterward,  his  death  being  hastened  by  the  disgrace  attendant 
upon  his  indictment. 

A more  recent  political  controversy  at  Police  Headquarters  re- 
sulted in  the  abolition  of  the  bipartisan  commission,  and  the 
establishment,  in  1001.  of  the  present  single- headed  one.  The 
last  four  headed  commission  was  composed  of  1 Bernard  .1.  York 
and  John  It.  Sexton,  Democrats,  and  Henry  K.  AMI  nnd  Thomas  I.. 
Hamilton,  Republicans.  That  there  is  a single-liradcd  commission 
today  is  Iwlievcd  in  some  quarters  to  be  due  to  revenge  ou  the 
pint  of  the  late  Frederick  S.  Gibbs.  Republican  leader,  directed 
against  Hamilton  and  Abell,  who  had  refused  to  do  his  political 
bidding.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  Glhl«  brought  about 
legislation  at  Albany  that  swept  his  enemies  out  of  place  and 


The  new  Headquarters  Building,  in  the  Block  bounded 
by  Lafayette,  Centre,  Broome,  and  Grand  Streets 


300  Mulberry  Street” 


Kx- President  Grant  and  Seri 
utor  Rrncoe  Conkling  rarely 
failed  to  visit  Police  Head 
quarters  for  the  returns  when 
they  wen*  in  the  city  on  the 
••vi  ning  after  nn  important 
election,  and  distinguished 
visitors  from  all  over  the 
fount  r j havi  been  taken 
thither  at  one  time  or  an- 
other to  get  election  news 
from  home.  A person  ac- 
I nn  inf  eil  with  the  respective 
liH-wtiotis  of  th«  ollircs  of  the 
Hemoerntir  nnd  Hepuldiran 
commissioners  in  the  In-ad 
quarters  building  might  tlx 
tile  result  Ilf  Mil  elect  inn — 
unless  it  should  chaacc  to  Is* 
u verv  cIom*  one  — bv  ten 
o'clock  on  anv  . lis  t ion ’night, 
merely  by  observation  of  the 


window-'  If  the  windows  „f 


sacrificed  Sexton  nnd  York  with  them.  Incidentally  the  office  of 
chief  of  police  was  abolished,  and  W illiam  S.  Dcvery.  who  was 
occupying  tlml  post  and  was  no  friend  to  Gibbs,  also  lost  his  job 
permanently. 

Before  the  improvements  in  telegraph  facilities  made  it  possible 
for  the  newspapers  to  issue  early  bulletins,  and  rendered  the  in- 
troduction of  private  wires  into  the  various  political  headquarters 
throughout,  the  city  a simple  matter,  300  Mulberry  Street,  where 
the  first  nfliciiil  returns  are  received  in  New  York,  was  a rendez- 
vous for  the  big  politician-,  of  both  parties  on  electiou  night-.. 


the  Democratic  commissioners 
were  durk  it  meant  a Republican  victory,  and  rice  reran — for  the 
members  of  the  defeated  party  did  not  make  a practice  of  remain- 
ing to  congratulate  the  victors. 

Many  well  known  politician*,  aside  from  those  already  men- 
tioned. have  held  the  office  of  |K»li<-c  i«.mmi>-ion.r  at  -MM)  Mill 
hairy  Street,  not  the  least  of  these  Mug  Theodore  Ibioscvell.  who 
wa*  appointed  by  Mayor  Strong  in  IS!i.'».  and  served  with  General 
Frederick  I).  Grant,  a*  the  other  Republican  member  of  the  Itourd, 
and  Andrew  I).  Parker  and  Avery  1>.  Andrew*,  Democrat*,  re- 
f Confound  on’ /,«»/.  -11.) 
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The  Man  Apart 

By  CALVIN  JOHNSTON 


HEN  I wii  bom.  I know  it  waa  just  like  step- 
pin’  out  of  a mirror,  for  the  first  thing  I re- 
member wa«  blinkin’  into  somethin'  very 
bright,  and  hearin'  a sound  like  breakin’  glass. 
Then  instead  of  floatin'  like  a shadow,  I was 
somethin’  real,  and  laughed  into  the  fierce  dark 
face  of  old  Jorn. 

Once  since  then  I mentioned  it  to  Jorn.  and 
he  said  that  tike  sea  and  sky  were  very  bright 
that  day.  and  the  shingle  grated  like  glass  when  he  drew’  up  the 
boat  he  found  me  adrift  in. 

“ There  was  a schooner  went  down  out  there  tho  night  before.” 
he  addl'd  auickly;  “but,  mind  vou.  I ain’t  savin'  you're  not  right 
about  bein’  born  so;  just  like  the  reflection  o'  somebody  else.  God 
knows.” 

Perhaps  bein’  bom  is  all  you  can  think  of  at  i«p  time,  for  I 
had  lived  till  I was  pretty  old  before  I noticed  the  white  sails  out 
at  sea,  and  the  lighthouse  on  the  rocks,  where  we  lived. 

Then  long  afterward  came  the  first  evening  when  I felt  the 
storm  and  wasn't  afraid,  as  1 looked  up  at  the  brave,  friendly 
light  shinin’  out  over  the  reefs  where  the  Atlantic  beat.  I walked 
slow  and  sideways,  facin'  the  wind,  till  I got  to  the  door  Jorn  bad 
opened  as  if  lookin'  out  for  me. 


We  ate  supper  as  usual  without  aayin*  anything 


” The  N’or’easter  Imoms  down  like  a cannon.”  he  aaid.  as  I stood 
by  in  my  drippin’  clothe*.  “ though,  of  course,  vou  needn't  tie  afraid 
of  it." 

He  said  this  in  a very  solemn  tone,  and  his  eyes,  that  were  ai 
ways  slow  and  dreamy,  glittered  a little  hit. 

We  ate  supper  as  usual  without  savin'  hardly  anything,  though 
he  watched  me  as  if  thinkin'  ou  r somethin'  he  had  to  tell.  After 
ward  we  both  sat  listenin',  till  havin'  made  up  his  mind,  he  turned 
around,  holdin’  his  pi|ie  in  his  hand,  and  said: 

“ You  are  Solomon  Strange.” 

I had  never  had  any  name,  except  just  Boy,  up  to  that 
time,  and  he  looked  at  me  anxiously  a*  to  see  how  1 would 
take  it. 

" I like  it,"  I said  after  thinkin'  a while,  for  -wan*  l.ow  it  sounded 
like  a part  of  that  night,  with  its  wild  «*a  and  hail 

He  smoked  his  pipe  a few  minutes,  before  savin'  as  if  to  ex 
plain.  ” I have  my  idea  about  you.”  and  I nodded  shat  it  was  all 
right.  We  were  always  very  friendly,  just  like  this. 

“ Would  you  mind  readin*  all  them  (sinks  over  there?"  he  ask'd 
then. 

Jorn  had  taught  me  all  he  knew  aliout  readin1.  so  | promised 
though  I knew  it  would  take  a good  many  years  to  spell  out  the 
dictionary  and  all  the  other  lss>ks  left  by  the  lighthouse  inspector 
" Particular,  anything  about  spirits,”  he 
added ; ” you  ought  to  know  th.it." 

” I believe  so,  too,”  I said,  and  the  next  day 
I found  one  in  the  dictionary,  though  there 
not  any  in  the  other  l»»k»  except  a ghost. 

I grew  older  after  that,  ami  lagan  to  feel  I 
was  somebody  important  with  a name  whirl] 
wa«  all  my  own.  and  spoke  of  it  to  a very 
wrinkled  oyster,  that  I’d  picked  up  at  low  tide, 
and  was  keepin*  in  a little  cove  for  company 
Of  course  there  was  plenty  of  other  things  io 
play  with,  hut  there’s  nothin*  like  a live  one. 

I loved  to  play  tag  with  the  wave*,  up  and 
down  tlie  Itearh.  ami  would  hoist  Mil  on  an  old 
wreck  half  hurie.|  in  tin*  sand. 

I would  do  this  whenever  I frl*.  noisy,  brrauw 
as  I couldn't  see  my  crew  n*  spirits,  it  took  lot* 
of  shoutin’  to  make  Vm  hear,  and  Jorn  alwars 
looked  worried  if  I laughed  too  much  about  the 
house.  ||e  never  was  cross.  hut  sreard  to  think 
it  didn't  look  well  in  Solomon  Strange. 

After  the  lamps  were  trimmed  in  the  mornin' 
we  would  brush  out  every  hit  o'  dust,  and  then 
he  would  sit  smokin'  and  lookin'  out  to  sea 
sometimes  talkin’  in  a low  tone 

I often  wondered  who  lie  spoke  to.  Imt  could 
never  s»e  ’em,  no  matter  how  hard  I looked.  I 
guess  his  crew  wa«  a good  deal  like  mine,  only 
they  must  have  understood  lad  ter,  for  he  would 
sometimes  sit  still  with  eyes  shinin’,  a«  if  listen- 
in' to  their  answers. 

With  so  many  things  to  look  after,  f didn't 
have  a chance  to  get  lonesome;  beside*.  for  a 
long  time.  I thought  I hud  to  ♦ • II  tlie  tide  not 
to  come  any  higher,  which  made  -lorn  open  hi* 
eyes. 

Tlie  inspector  came  out  to  our  rocky  island 
twice  a Vi-ar.  and  his  Isial  would  bring  supplies 
and  some  clothes,  hut  once  lie  forgot  the  tohacev. 
After  wanderin’  uliout  very  uneasy  for  several 
davs.  and  talkin'  to  his  crew  a good  deal.  Jorn 
pulled  thr  old  life  Iswl  down  to  the  beach,  and 
said  we  were  goin'  over  to  the  mainland. 

We  could  sis-  this  from  our  lighthouse,  settin 
low  anil  blue  in  the  water,  hut  it  took  most  of 
the  mornin*  for  .lorn  to  row  over,  and  when  we 
got  there  | was  surprised  to  find  how  big  it 
was. 

We  went  up  into  the  village,  and  never  havin' 
seen  many  people.  I took  a g>«d  deal  of  notice 
of  them,  speakin’  to  each  other  on  the  street, 
or  shnkin’  hands  when  they  met. 

They  all  knew  Jorn  and  nodded,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  looked  him  in  s 
queer  way.  and  l felt  they  whispered  aliout  him 
when  we  got  pa-f, 

Not  a won!  did  he  sjic.ik  to  nnylxKly.  so  I 
could  tell  he  was  dilTerciit  from  inn  inlander*, 
and  didn’t  like  tlu  m Wln-ii  .lorn  went  into  a 
store.  I *t««*l  "ill  *i«|e.  and  »i«w  it  man  carry 
another  little  l»«y  out  of  a yard  aero**  the 
street,  and  pat  him  when  l»  -<  I him  down 
uism  the  walk.  When  tin-  man  walked  away  I 
crossed  over  urn!  a-k-  .l: 

• Wliat  did  h».  do  that  for'”  for  I thought 
mas  lie  lie  didn't  know  le  w to  walk. 
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“ Papas  always  pat  their  little  boys  on  the  head,”  he  said. 

'*  No.”  I tola  him,  “ they  pat  dogs  on  the  head.  The  inspector 
lias  one.” 

He  puckered  his  face  at  me,  hut  Jorn  came  out  of  the  store 
just  then,  and  I had  to  follow  back  to  the  boat,  though  I thought 
of  that  little  boy  all  the  way.  and  found  my  fists  doubled  up  alien 
I got  there. 

Of  course  this  trip  gave  me  a lot  to  think  about,  and  the  next 
inomin*  I started  out  from  the  lighthouse  along  tin*  loach;  though 
cornin'  to  the  end  of  it,  I didn’t  stop  as  I'd  always  done  before, 
but  kept  right  on  clamberin'  over  the  rocks  till  I could  see  the 
mainland.  There  I sat  and  thought  about  all  the  things  I could, 
but  kept  cornin'  hack  to  one  thing  in  particular,  till  I said: 

*'  Well,  he  can 
pucker  his  face ; I 
don't  want  anybody 
pattin’  me  on"  the 
head.”  As  I Bat 
t here  wonderin’  whv 
.lorn  should  be  so  dif- 
ferent from  other 
people,  with  nobody 
to  shake  his  hand,  I 
heard  an  old  gull 
scream  above  my  head, 
and  saw  one  of  its 
fledgelings  tumble 
down  the  rocky  ell  IT 
almost  to  my  feet. 

I know  it  ha<i  fallen 
out  of  its  nest  far 
above,  but  as  I 
couldn’t  reach  to  put 
it  back,  and  the  old 
gull  (lew  away  to  sea, 

I took  it  carefully  in 
my  haud. 

Though  very  ugly, 
and  seared,  a n'd 
ragged.  I can’t  tell 
you  how  glad  I was 
to  pat  its  head,  and 
feel  that,  all  warm 
and  alive,  it  was  my 
own  to  keep.  I look- 
ed out  again  to  the 
far.  hlue  mainland, 
and  from  somewhere 
came  a word  1 had 
heard,  or  read  in  a 
book. 

“ I shall  name  you 
Freewing,”  I said,  ami 
from  thnt  time  on 
kept  him  shut  up  in  a 
wooden  cage  that  Jorn 
made  for  us. 

This  made  me  mon- 
busy  than  ever,  for  he 
was  a I wavs  hungry, 
and  1 hati  to  dig  in 
the  sand  for  blood 
worms  all  the  time  I 
wasn’t  ratin'  my  own 
meals.  We  were  good 
friends  at  first,  and 
lie  would  stretch  out 
his  neck  and  squawk 
when  be  saw  me  corn- 
in', for  he  thought  I 
uas  his  mother.  I 
ilid  flap  my  arms  a 
little  for  him,  hut  was 
afraid  tr  try  flyin'  at 
that  time. 

One  day  late  in 
summer  I took  him 
to  the  high  rocks 
opposite  the  mainland. 

...  1 1n“n.v  I sit  and  thought  about 

limes  tiefore.  and  was 
about  to  tell  him 
again  what  I'd  seen 

over  (here,  when,  giving  his  first  great  scream,  he  began  beating 
his  wings  against  the  bars  of  the  cage. 

I was  n gnod  deal  troubled  and  tried  to  net  him,  but  he  kept 
heatin'  his  wings  till  he  was  almost  dead,  uud  fell  down  in  a heap 
with  his  eves  shut. 

Then  alf  at  once  it  came  1o  me  that  il  wasn't  any  joke  for  Free 
to  lie  shill  in  a box  on  an  island,  when  he  had  wings,  so  almost 
cry  in’  I took  him  out. 

I was  miserable  to  think  lu'd  fly  away,  for  I frit  I just  couldn't 
go  hack  to  the  oyster  now.  hut  I held  him  on  rny  wri»t  till  his  eyes 
■ qirned.  and  then  he  gave  a little  llulter  that  carried  him  into  tin* 
air.  I watched,  luddin'  my  breath,  hut  after  livin'  in  n little 
circle,  he  settled  down  on  my  shoulder  a*  if  afraid,  and  tucked 
his  head  under  his  wing  a minute. 

Then  as  if  his  mind  was  ruadr  up  to  risk  it.  lie  suddenly  screamed 
more  shrilly  than  before  and  darted  far  out  over  the  sea,  with  wide 
white  wings.  I watched  him  till  he  wheeled  behind  u point,  and 


then  went  home,  feelin'  very  sad  that  he  should  fly  away  after  all 
the  sand- worms  I'd  given  him. 

I didn't  look  up  till  I got  home,  and  then  bearin'  a little  squawk 
raised  my  eves,  to  see  Free  sittin'  on  the  rail  of  the  lighthouse 
platform,  with  his  head  on  one  side. 

“ Why,  he  was  only  jokin'."  1 thought,  and  when  1 coaxed  him, 
lie  came  to  my  shoulder  with  liis  wings  brushin'  my  cheek,  and 
opened  his  hill. 

Jorn  said  he’d  never  seen  a gull  haunt  a person  before,  and 
shook  his  In-ad.  hut  I understood  how  Free  felt  about  it,  ami  was 
gladder  than  ever  to  have  him  for  my  friend. 

“ I’d  like  to  mark  him  for  my  biriJ,"  1 said,  and  Joro.  who  was 
very  strong,  cut  into  an  old  silver  ring  and  bent  it  around  Free’s 

leg  just  above  the 
claw. 

" Wherever  you 
meet  him,  high  or  low, 
he  can't  deny  you 
now.''  said  Jorn.  “ Do 
you  know  all  about 
spirits  yet!” 

" Not*  quite,”  I an- 
swered, and  I knew 
be  thought  Free  was 
one  of  them. 

0 n bright  day* 
when  I sat  on  the 
rock*.  Free  would 
visit  me  dartin'  down 
the  wind,  or  heatin' 
up  aguinat  it  with  his 
wings  flashin’  like  sil- 
ver," as  if  to  show  me 
how  gnod  It  was  to  be 
out  of  a cage,  which 
I began  to  understand 
more  and  more. 

He  had  a habit  of 
flyin’  around  a iioint 
mid  hidin',  and  1 got 
the  curiouH  notion 
that  somethin'  caught 
und  held  him  there: 
so  one  day  I sidled 
along  the  narrow  ledge 
of  the  cliff  till  I got 
to  a broader  space, 
high  up  and  overhang- 
in’  the  sea. 

Free  was  sittin*  on 
a stone  that  stood  at 
the  head  of  a little 
mound.  This  stone 
was  very  old  and 
weather  • worn,  but 
lookin'  close  I could 
see  letters  on  it. 

As  I rend  them. 
• nracthin’  gloomy 
and  cold  seemed  to 
wrap  around  me. 

“ Solomon  Strange 
lies  buried  here,”  Baid 
the  stone. 

1 looked  up,  for  the 
daylight  was  growin* 
pale  and  a great  fug 
from  the  ocean  sud- 
denly came  over,  and 
the  muffled  lighthouse 
Ml  began  to  toll  out 
of  it. 

The  stone  now 
seemed  only  a shadow, 
and  Free  risin’  with  a 
hoarso  croak  flew 
straight  away  toward 
the  mainland.  As  I 
could  not  see  any- 

all  th<  things  I could  ‘“V-  1 f“r  * 

while,  And  then  under- 
stood  everything 
about  myself  at  once. 
"There  is  nothin*  else  to  it."  I said;  " I am  the  ghost  of  S'do 
mon  Strang*-."  then  I slipped  back  along  the  ledge,  for  I was  not 
afraid  of  failin'  any  more. 

Jorn  sat  in  the  lighthouse  tower  and  reached  out  both  hands  as 
I c-linihcd  the  steps  to  him:  then  he  dropped  them  to  his  side  with- 
out. any  word. 

I felt  so  large  and  solemn  that  evenin’  and  walked  armin'  so  soft, 
that  I know  he  suspected  what  I was,  which  I didn’t  mind  a hit. 
though  I Miid  nothin'. 

1 tut  the  next  afternoon  lie  must  have  felt  sure  of  it.  for  swift  as 
a spirit.  Kris-  flew  in  out  o'  the  mist  with  his  head  under  his  wing 
and  a little  paper  tied  close  armin'  ills  leg  with  i*  thread. 

I took  it  off  ami  found  it  printed  over,  a lit t lo  lop-sided  as  if  I 
had  done  it  myself. 

'•  Whose  tame  gull  with  a silver  ring  comes  to  our  cottage  on 
the  bench?  Are  von  a little  boy!  I am  a little  girl  who  loves  her 
papa.  Pa  caught  the  gull.” 
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Jom  watched  me  read,  but  when  I nffoml  the  paper  to  him  he 
shook  his  head  and  said,  in  a kuowin*  way; 

" No,  Solomon,  tlmt's  your  business,"  and  would  have  nothin'  to 
do  with  it. 

I went  to  sleep  tliinkin’  about  the  little  girl,  and  ail  flight  eould 
see  her  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair  playin'  on  the  lieaeli. 

Though  I was  airaid  slic'd  feel  put  out  about  it,  I felt  she’d 
better  know  the  truth,  and  the  next  niomin’  printed: 

'■  I am  not  a U>Y,  but  a strange  ghost."  on  ft  pjwt  Df  pap-r  mid 
fast,  nisi  it  to  Free.  I wanted  to  put  in  '*  Solomon,**  but  there 
wasn't  room. 

Then  1 loosened  the  bird,  who  bad  bron  in  the  house  all  night, 
and  he  rose  in  circle  after  circle,  hi*  mes  cornin'  to  me  long  after 
he  was  out  o’  sight,  for  tin*  fog  was  -till  heavy  over  the  ocean. 

1 afterward  knew  he  was  tellin'  me  goodbye. 

Later,  it  lightened  a bit,  and  I made  my  wav  down  the  beach 
and  over  the  slippery  rocks  till  I reaches!  the  did.  Then  suddenly 
the  fog  rolled  back,  and  the  day  shone  through  liard  and  frownin', 
with  a high  windy  sky.  for  the"  fall  storms  were  on  tin*  way. 

I w n Iked  along  the  ledge  to  the  tomb-donr,  for  I wanted  to  see 
what  else  was  written  there,  and  after  a while  studied  it  out.  like 
this: 

" lie  was  a man  who  knew  all  almut  spirits,  and  if  it  hadn't  l«rn 
for  hi*  limp  and  a blind  eye  would  late  gone  far  in  the  world, 
whut  mourns  his  sudden  death  " 

I nodded  my  heiol  then,  understandiu'  why  .lorn  wanted  me  to 
know  about  spirit*. 

For  a long  time  I sat  there,  takin'  out  the  little  girl’s  letter 
and  readin’  it  over  and  over.  I remembered  Free,  but  somehow 
didn't  even  care  to  see  him  again.  I wanted  something  eke  that 
couldn't  Is-  explained,  mid  for  the  first  time  thought  the  island 
small  and  mean,  and  felt  very  much  alone. 

”1  wonder  if  he  jrnts  her  on  the  load *"  I thought,  and  even 
patted  my  own  to  see  how  it  would  fed. 

Then  grow  in'  into  the  same  mind  a*  I was  .lurin’  tin-  evenin’  I 
first  faced  the  stonn.  I read  the  epitaph  again. 

When  I g«t  Inane  the  lamps  were  lit  and  a brown  -md  was  livin’ 
up  la-fore  the  gusts,  while  the  sea  bent  hollow.  a-  if  a great  bell 
rang  underneath  the  water.  It  was  all  of  a night  for  glum  s. 

In  the  evenin’  we  sat  together  a while,  .lorn  not  talkin'  to  him- 
self, though  he  uppeared  to  wait  and  listen,  witn  the  faint  glitter 
in  his  eyes. 

“Was  I drowned  when  you  found  me  in  the  hal !"  I naked. 

“ No,"  he  answered  solemn  enough.  " rot  drowned."  He  -«vn»ed 
about  to  say  somethin'  else:  then  waited. 

I went  out  and  wandered  ever  the  light hoii*c  tower,  and  when 
the  wind  ah.xdc  it  like  a tree,  came  bark  into  hi*  room.  And  I 
Unified,  and  had  one  eye  shut  tight. 

•lorn  looked  at  me.  Iioldin'  hi*  pipe,  which  had  gone  out 

“ I had  my  idea  about  you,"  he  said. 

“ t .hosts  have  to  liuunt."  I told  him.  and  walked  straight  on 
through.  |iut  I slopped  at  tin-  door  and  said.  “ I mu-'  go  fur  in  the 
World."  like  the  words  on  the  tombstone,  for  I wanted  to  m-  the 
little  girl  on  the  mainland. 

Not  nnee  in  his  life  was  -lorn  ever  afraid,  though  his  voice  shook 
and  he  seemed  pale  as  he  I. anod  forward  and  *|*4.i  : 

“ Your  time  has  cane  to  go." 

I drew  lutrk  into  the  dark  and  went  to  bed,  afraid  of  niyaelf.  I 
did  not  go  fo  sleep,  but  lay'  still,  listenin’  to  .lorn’s  footste|M  as  he 
walked  slowly  hack  and  forth,  and  for  *omr  reason  troubled  by 
what  lie  had  said. 

He  came  to  the  door  and  looked  in.  boldin’  a candle;  his  face 


was  still  pale,  but  his  eyes  no  longer  glittered.  Instead  they 
seemed  as  deep  and  soft  as  the  lit  1 1.-  girl's.  | lay  as  if  asleep, 
ami  he  stood  by  no-  a minute,  tlu-n  look  my  hand  that  hung  over 
tin*  side  of  the  couch. 

" Hoy."  he  whispered,  but  I was  half  afraid  to  answer,  and  he 
went  on  talkin’  to  hiinM-|f. 

“ I »rnt  Solomon  Strange  out  of  tin-  world,  but  I send  this  la»rd- 
gnen  l*>y  back  into  it  to  take  In-*  place;  know  in'  all  about  spirits, 
an'  deulin'  with  tin,  ti*>.  which  is  »■  md  bin'  Solum- n never  could." 

lie  sjgiMsl  and  si. Hid  hy  i,ui.tl\  fora  while.  “What  will  become 
of  old  .lorn,  now?**  In*  went  on  in  a tremblin’  voire,  Hut  who 
could  love  me’  Since  that  time  I live  a man  spirt,  with  none  to 
take  hi*  hand."* 

1 felt  him  pot  my  In-.td  ever  so  softly;  then  the  light  fad  is!  from 
my  eyelids  and  he  was  gone. 

.Ml  that  long  night  the  picture  of  the  mainland  seemed  fadin' 
from  my  mind,  and  even  the  lace  of  the  little  girl  grow  dim.  while 
I listened  to  the  st<rm.vun«l  thought  of  .Ionia  lights  shinin’  far 
out  to  M-a. 

Moruin'  cann-  with  a Mite  -unity  sky.  like  the  day  when  I was 
Isirn.  ami  I walked  out  of  the  lighthouse  lookin'  for  .lorn,  flmugb 
tin-  waves  ran  mountain  high.  I found  him  pullin’  Jhe  lifelwal 
down  tin-  Itearli.  with  a noise  like  bre.ikin'  glass.  Still.  1 felt  it 
was  « I Kid  day  for  ghosts. 

lie  stopped  when  he  saw  me.  and  after  » h ng  h»-k  turned  away 
hi*  head.  I tisik  hold  of  hit  hand,  somethin'  I'd  never  done  la-fore, 
and  felt  hi;  big  finger*  close  softly  over  mine 

“.lorn,''  I said,  and  a*  In-  (naked  down  at  me.  held  up  my  arms; 
he  raised  me  us  if  wonderin'  and  I a*krd: 

“ Did  Sohsnnn  Strange  hate  you  I** 

He  n inside r*s|  a few  moment*,  then  seemed  to  think  I should 
know  all  alsiut  it  and  touched  an  old  scar  in  hi*  throat. 

“ He  drove  at  me  here  with  a knife,  and  I -truck  him  with  my 
fist;  that  was  all.  1’roplr  said  I was  right,  hilt  I am  a stained 
man.  You  shall  lake  his  place,  f hough,  and  I’ll  owe  the  world 
nothin’  when  I leave  it.*' 

lie  ls-nt  over  a*  to  put  me  down,  but  I clung  around  bis  neck 
“I  will  not  go  away  to  le  hi*  ghost."  | shouted:  “I  believed  I 
wanted  to  go  to  tilt  mainland  to  play  with  the  little  girl,  but  I 
know  (tetter  now.  I'm  guin’  to  stay  with  you  forever  an’  ever." 

He  i bought  it  over  as  if  not  .pule  underslandin'.  and  then 
started  to  walk  far  down  the  beach  with  me  in  hi*  arms. 

Somethin'  Ini  him  to  mount  the  reeks  where  Free  and  1 hail 
thought  of  many  things  together,  and  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
point  that  held  the  grave  of  Solomon  Strange.  There  tl»e  rollers 
were  tearin’  in  with  wild  spray  and  a noise  like  thunder,  ami  my 
heart  gave  a great  lieat  a*  I pointed  liefon-  . lorn's  eye*. 

For  the  base  of  the  point,  long  crumblin',  had  liren  -haken  by  the 
storm,  and  the  overliangin’  cliff  with  the  grave  of  Solomon  Strange 
now  lay  scattered  in  the  *ca. 

'*  This  is  a sign,  f think."  said  .lorn,  quietly. 

"Solomon  Strange  i*  gone,**  I told  him.  “Naur  my  name  I* 
Jom.  ami  ynu  *ha!l  lie  my  papa."  and  I knew  it  wa*  true,  for  he 
patted  my  bend  again. 

From  then  till  to-day  he  lias  not  talked  to  him-elf.  nor  have 
hi*  eves  glittered,  for  he  brood*  on  that  old  trouble  no  more  and 
like*  to  have  me  laugh  about  IIm-  house. 

Next  summer,  when  we  row  over  to  see  the  little  girl  in  the 
collage,  I la-lieve  |sop|<-  will  shakr  hi*  hand,  a*  I do  every  mornin' 
mi  h<-  will  get  ii-imI  to  boldin’  it  out  again. 

I do  not  know  about  spirit*  any  more,  and  believe  it  i*  nicer 
not  to  have  ghost*  in  your  family. 


AMERICAN  NAVY  SECOND  IN  THE  WORLD 

By  NEWTON  FOREST 


HAT  the  United  State*  i-  the  second  naval  power  in 
the  world  today  lias  recently  iieen  recognised  by 
authorities  on  naval  affair*  abroad,  ltra**cy,  who 
compile*  the  V ami  .taNwaf  in  England  each 
year,  declares  that  the  United  State*'  step  to 
second  place  among  the  naval  power*  is  one 
of  the  most,  remarkable  incident*  relating  to 
naval  ulfair*  of  the  |wv*t  year. 

tireat  Kritain,  I'nited  State*.  Prance.  tSermanv.  and  Japan,  i* 
the  order  in  which  the  li*t  of  the  world'*  naval  powers  begin* 

(•real  Hritnin  alone  exceeds  the  I'nited  Slates  in  fighting  force* 
allnut.  To  attain  its  position  the  United  State-,  during  the  twenty- 
four  year*  which  have  elapsed  since  the  building  of  the  modern 
navy  liegun.  lias  e\|N-mled  $1100.359,190.  or  an  average  of  nearly 
SUUKMt.iNMi  a year. 

A.  comparison  of  the  naval  strength  of  Japan  and  the  United 
State*  i*  doubly  interesting  in  view  of  tin*  recent  departure  of  the 
American  licet  of  kit  Hr  ship*  for  tin-  Pacific.  auiLlbu-aigwifiram-e 
which  ha*  been  allurhrsl  to  Ibis  event.  The  American  navy  has 
mi  it*  list  20  liatth-  -hips  of  lO.lirm  tons  and  over,  while  Ja|>an  ha* 
1.1;  our  navy  haa  11  <sia*t -defence  vessels,  Japan  3;  we  have  IS 
armored  cruiser*.  Japan  13.  Hut  in  the  number  of  torpedo-boats 
and  torpedo. boat  destroyer*  Japan  i*  far  ahead.  She  ha*  79 
torpedo-Uat*  and  ST  torpedo-lamt  destroyers,  while  the  United 
States  ha*  only  33  torpedo  boat*  an<!  21  torpedo-boat  destroyer*. 
On  the  other  hand,  Japan  lias  only  !>  submarine*  while  we  have  Iff. 

In  tin*  cost  of  battleship*  of  our  navy  the  f’onncr/imf  and  the 
Kanaaa  lead  the  other*,  the  former  coating  97,M7,tKMl,  and  the 
latter  #7.07 1 ,1 43.  The  eost  of  maintenance  of  each  type  of  war- 


ship i*  a*  follow*-  Hattle-ahip*.  *4Vhi.3K7  12:  armored  cruiser. 
$733.15147:  protected  cruiser.  $.»s3jlNI2  2fi ; gtin-lwat.  5ll.i,.W3l2: 
torjiedo  l*>*t  destroyer,  $77.3.'<4  22;  torpeslo-lsiat,  $31.1530  OK;  sub 
marine.  $20,434  10 

The  totul  number  of  ship*  in  the  American  navy  is  ItW;  in  the 
nayv  nf  Croat  Hritain.  4.11;  in  tlie  French  navv.  .VIS;  in  the  navy 
of  lirrmany.  3111,  ami  -lapan  ha*  104.  It  will  thus  Is-  wn  that 
while  the  United  Slate*  ha-  the  lea-t  number  of  shim  of  these 
five  power*.  »he  is  still  second  in  rank  by  her  comparative  strength 
in  hattle-ahip  tonnage.  ISreat  Hritnin*  tonnage  i*  321.300: 
United  Stale*.  400.145:  France.  3us.4«i|  , Cermany,  338.4*51  : 

.liMn.  I0I.I0S.  4 

The  reus* m of  the  excess  of  ship*  in  the  French  navy  is  found 
in  the  foot  that  -le  Ims  27 1 torpedo-boat*  and  09  submarine*, 
while  England  has  only  71  tnrped«»-hnat*  ami  IS  submarined.  and 
the  Unit'd  Slates  only  32  torped'chont*  and  10  sulanarine*. 

The  personnel  of  tin-  United  Stall**  navy  hu*  always  hm  eon- 
aide  red  high  in  standard,  but  in  numlier  it  falls  below  those  of 
England.  France,  Cermany.  and  Janan.  Hut  the  United  States 
is  one  of  l lie  three  countries  among  I hr  live  mentioned  which  main- 
lain*  a marine  corps  The  other  two  countries  which  have  Ibis 
branch  of  the  service  an-  England  and  Uermany. 

Tin-  total  number  of  officers  in  the  American  navy  to-day  is 
2323.  of  which  one  is  an  admiral,  211  rear-admirals,  and  H4  captains. 

The  total  number  <>f  petty  officers  and  enlisted  men  is  now 
3H.3IMI.  whereas  in  IHS5  it  was  only  K2S0. 

At  pre-tent  there  are  under  conatnietion  for  the  navy  seven  battle- 
ship*. two  annoreil  cruisers,  three  scout  cruisers,  five  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  two  submarine  toqw-do-boata.  two  colliers,  and  two  tugs. 
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British  Holidays— and  Others 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORR88PON  DENT  Pott  -HAMPER'S  WEEKLY* 


Houas  minimi.  Ewct-tnii 

HAT  then*  should  Ik*  any  such  thin#  as  a winter  report 
in  England  sounds  almost  like  a contradict  inn  of 
terms.  Most  English  people,  I am  bound  to  admit, 
scout  the  very  idea.  When  they  wish  to  hibernate 
they  go  abroad,  to  Pau.  to  Hiarritx,  to  the  Hivicrn. 
to  Egypt,  or  to  the  snow  and  sunshine  of  the  Engu- 
dine  or  Austrian  Tyrol.  It  Is  an  altogether  Hritisli 
characteristic  to  In*  faithful  in  devotion  both  to 
places  and  |M*o|>le.  The  English  change  their  habits 
very  slowly.  A man  wlm  ha*  onee  won  their  affee- 
tion  ki*e|«  it  to  the  eml  of  Ids  day*.  Kurland  i»  a land  of  old 
favorites.  They  more  than  hold  their  own  on  tin*  stage.  and  in 
every  branch  of  music,  art.  and  politic*.  One  of  the  differences  be- 
tween England  and  the  l oiled  State*  i*  that  while  it  is  easy  in 
America  to  make  u reputation  and  dillieiilt  to  keep  it.  iu  England 
it  is  dillieult  to  make  a reputation  and  impossible  to  lose  it.  And 
the  same  constancy  which  the  English  display  towards  individuals 
they  al*o  allow  in  regard  to  places.  .Millions  of  them  go  to  the 
same  seaside  resort  for  their  summer  holiday  year  after  year,  with 


One  Phase  of  New  York's  Celebration  ol  New  Year’s  Eve 
Broadway  at  Midnight  Idled  with  Noise-making  Crowds 


no  discernible  longing  for  a change.  It  argues,  therefore,  no  de- 
lilwimlr  choice  or  twnminif  <*t  Ikb  and  thU  ipoi  that  all  Eng- 
■islimen  wlio  ran  afford  it.  and  many  who  cannot,  spend  the  winter 
nmntlis  on  the  Continent.  It  is  simply  the  result  ol  habit.  The 
•dea  that  their  own  country  could  furnish  them  with  all  they  need 
•ia«  scarcely  yet  occurred  to  them.  It  will  no  doubt  In  time."  They 
will  ultimately  realize  Hint  tlie  climate  of  southern  Kurupc  is 
changing,  and  Hint  its  bait  of  influenza  with  none  of  the  compensa- 
tion- of  la  inn*  is  not  worth  nibbling  at.  The  day*  when  the  good 
|M*oplc  of  t'unnei  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a lro»t  are  dead  ami  gone. 
For  blustering  winds  and  driving  showers  San  lb-mo  is  1st* inning 
to  rival  u Yorkshire  moor.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  buttle 
of  the  emiletti  iu  Nice  will  ultimately  In*  loiiglit  out  with  snowUills. 
Egypt,  it  is  true,  shown  no  climatic  lulling  off.  but  Egypt  is  far 
away,  horrifically  expensive,  and  overdone.  Austrian  Tyrol  has 
not  yd  come  Into  its  own;  it  remain*,  unaccountably,  a region 
to  Miiuincr  in  merely,  and  still  await*  the  realization  of  its  rare 
and  real  charm*  as  u winter  reluge. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  time  is  not  fur  oil  when  tin*  English 
leisured  classes,  having  "done"  Egypt  aud  voted  the  Kiviera 


New  Year’s  Circus  at  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
where  Baskets  ol  Food  were  given  away  to  the  Poor 


jiluyed  out,  und  lea r mil  the  Eitgudine  hy  heart,  will  make  the  amaz- 
ing discovery  that  right  at  their  very  door*,  in  this  island  which 
is  assuredly  one  ol  tin*  windiest  and  rainiest  corners  of  the  globe, 
there  un*  ikk4c*  which  in  tlicir  own  way  make  as  delightful  return* 
during  the  winter  months  a*  nnv  they  will  find  abroad.  On  the 
south  roust,  in  tlie  Isle  of  V\  iglit.  and  in  Devonshire  there  are 
many  such  nook*.  They  are  not  fashionable;  they  do  not  attract 
visitors  Irom  the  Continent ; those  who  patronize  them  are  drawn 
mainly  from  the  English  upper  middle  class.  I tm  they  arc  well 
worth  going  to;  the  |iurtirufut*  one  from  whieli  1 write,  Uourne- 
mouth,  is  also  well  worth  staying  at.  A quurter  of  a century  ago 
there  seemed  i<  cluince  of  it*  liceoming  a really  fashionable  spot, 
riie  present  King1,  then  Prince  of  Wide*,  showed  so  great  a liking 
for  it  that  he  kepi  a suite  ot  ns  mi*  in  one  of  the  Hotels.  Hut  not 
even  that  attraction  availed  to  give  itourm-mouth  a |H-rtiianeut 
place  among  the  rivrealioiu  of  the  aristocracy.  It*  reputation,  a* 
I have  said,  i*  still  exclusively  llritish  and  predominantly  middle 
class.  Po-sjbly  now  that  the  Kaiser  has  drawn  nttcnlion  to  the 
neighborhood — it  was  only  five  miles  frnm  here,  at  Highcliffe 
Castle.  that  In*  spent  his  recent  holiday — Itournrmnuth  may  attain 
to  a European  icuown.  ami  liernme  a rallying  point  for  the  great 
world.  Hut  for  the  time  being  it  remain*  a purely  Hritisli  middle- 
class  winter  resort,  and  it  is  as  such  that  I propose  to  consider  it. 

1 find  it.  briefly,  an  altogether  creditable  performance..  Any  sort 
of  holiday  place  depend-  at  least  a*  much  on  man  us  on  nature. 
In  the  case  ot  Bournemouth  nature  und  man  have  formed  a very 
happy  combination.  Each  is  worthy  o|  and  has  assisted  the  other. 
Hu*  iuinum  element,  so  far  a*  my  present  purpose  i*  concerned,  i* 
represented  by  the  members  of  the  Itonrncmoutb  Corporation.  I 
(Confinurtt  on  *lfd 


Scene  In  a New  York  Restaurant  oi  the  First  Clusa 
thronged  with  Holiday-makers  to  welcome  the  New  Year 
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Francis  Thompson:  Poet- Journalist 

By  C LEWIS  HIND 

Former  Editor  of  the  Ixxuion  Academy 


KNKW  Frauds  Thompson  before  the  year  1897,  when 
he  ceased  lo  write  poetry — aiul  after. 

It  is  of  the  after  that  I wish  to  speak  here — those 
ten  drugging  last  years  of  his  life,  when  be  made  no 
more  poetry  because  the  making  of  it  was  no  longer 
an  impulsive  joy.  His  Muse  hail  flickered  out.  and 
he  was  too  fine  an  artist  to  try  to  fan  fire  from  her 
ashes. 

Hut  of  the  before,  the  period  of  his  illimitable 
dreams,  a few  words  must  be  said.  I met  him  first, 
it  muat  have  been  about  IfllHi,  at  the  only  house  in  lamdon  that 
this  vagrant  and  exclusive  poet  ever  visited  regularly,  the  house 
of  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  one  of  the  few  homes  where 
poetry  is  regarded  an  a constant  solace  against  the  bur  o'  the 
world.  I had  heard  the  name  of  Francis  Thompson  mentioned 
two  years  before  his  gaunt,  ill-attired,  ill-nourished  figure,  crowned 
by  an  eager,  unhappy,  emaciated  face  that  grew  yearly  more  and 
more  like  an  El  Greco  portrait,  first  passed  those  hospitable 
doors.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  who  was  then  editing  w Roman 
Catholic  magazine  called  .1  ferry  £'i*yf«inrf,  told  nie  that  lie  hail 
discovered  a genius  called  Francis  Thompson;  that  this  unknown 
poet  had  sent  to  Merry  England  a remarkable  poem,  with  an  essay 
treating  of  the  relations  la-tween  the  Soul  and  the  Body;  that  the 

tavern  and  essay  had  been  pigeonholed  for  six  months;  that  he 
ind  recently  published  them;  that  he  wished  to  pay  and  compli- 
ment the  author,  but  could  not  do  so,  as  the  unlv  address  oil  the 
dirty  scraps  of  pa|ier  U|w>n  which  the  poem  was  written  was,  “ Boat- 
office,  Charing  Cnva."  You  might  as  well  week  daffodil*  growing 
in  Broadway  ns  the  address  of  an  otmeure  British  poet  ftom  the 
hunuused  officials  of  Charing  Cross  Boat-office.  But  Mr.  Meynell 
did  not  despair.  He  searched  and  found  a clue  at  the  chemist's 
shop,  where  the  miserable  and  despairing  outcast  poet  bought 
hia  laudanum,  retrieved  him  from  the  noisome  Thames  arches 
where  he  slept,  and  from  the  night  Strand,  where  he  tintd  a few 
pence  holding  horses’  heads,  with  a Iaitin  classic  crammed  into 
one  of  his  coat  pockets  and  an  Elizabethan  masque  into  the  other, 
and  brought  him  out  into  light,  warmth,  recognition,  and  such 
love  ns  was  possible.  Perfect  love.  I fear,  Thompson  never  knew. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  poet  in  "Candida”  voices  the  feelings  of  all 
such  wanderers  and  star-gazers  who,  dazzled  by  infinity,  miss  the 
human  fire-flies  of  earth. 

Mr.  Meynell  is  too  modest  a man  ever  to  tell  the  whole  story 
how  he  saved  a great  poet  and  made  the  world  richer.  It  was 
through  him  that  Thompson  enjoyed  periods  of  ]M>ace  as  a guest 
of  the  Premonasterians  of  Ktornngtun,  and  the  Capuchins  of 
Pantasaph  and  Crawley.  Thompson  was  willing  In  write  his 
autobiography.  A year  ago  he  told  ine  that  he  had  begun  it: 
the  fragment  may  have  been  found  among  his  possessions. 
Possession  •>?  He  never  owned  anything  hut  the  frayed  brown 
Ulster  that  he  wore  winter  and  summer,  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  n 
dreadful  pipe — his  constant  companion. 

Thompson  wrought  his  poems,  but  there  his  impulse  and  energy 
ceased.  He  whs  a babe  in  the  business  of  tbn  world,  or,  rather, 
he  was  supremely  indifferent.  Not  only  did  his  friend  feed,  dot  hr, 
and  harbor  him,  but  he  also  found  a publisher,  and  saw  that  his 
Itook*  were  introduced  to  the  few  and  fit.  Some  of  the  poem*  in 
those  volumes  wrre  inspired  by  tin:  poet’s  dumb  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful children  of  his  host  and  hostess.  The  masses  will  never  care 
for  Thompson’s  poetry.  It  is  too  strange,  too  gorgeous,  too 

mystical,  too  secret,  too  overcharged  with  imagery  and  the  sym- 
bolism of  his  faith.  But  master  it,  and  the  soaring,  plunging,  un- 
controllable- Thompsonian  song  become*  a possession  forever.  Mr. 
George  Meredith.  Coventry  Patmore,  and  Henley  fell  under  hia 
spell,  as  Thompson  himself  was  dominated  by  the  mystical  per- 
sonality of  Coventry  Patmore,  I have  beard  him  speak  of  no 
other  man  with  the  reverence  that  he  whispered  the  name  of 
■Coventry  Patmore,  unless  it  was  some  great  English  cricketer. 
That  was  one  of  the  strange  kinks  in  the  mind  of  this  genius, 
Cine  day  I discovered,  quite  by  dinner,  that  he  knew  more  about 
the  details  of  English  cricket  than  the  sporting  editor  of  a sport- 
ing English  newspaper,  lie  would  talk  erieket  by  the  hour: 
under  certain  conditions  he  would  quote  poetry  hy  the  night; 
but  he  would  rarely  sjieak  of  his  own  verse.  It  was  t«x»  sacred 
to  him.  He  had  taken  the  tongud<  s*  vows. 

His  -Yete  Poems,  published  in  1897,  may  lie  regarded  as  his 
poetical  swan-song.  From  that  year  onward  it  amused  him  to 
think  that  he  was  earning  his  living  by  journalism.  Amused  is. 
1 think,  the  right  word.  Poetry  was  his  life,  and  when  tin*  poetic 
impulse  erased,  life  was  really  ended  for  him.  He  hod  swept 
triumphantly-  down  the  mighty  river,  and  he  mu«t  now  paddle 
in  the  gritty,  brackish  Delta  until  the  ocran  Ih-  ready  to  engulf 
him. 

ft  was  in  that  Delta r lan  period  that  f knew  the  poet  intimate- 
ly-. teeing  him  two  or  three  time*  a week  during  the  seven  years 
that  I edited  The  Academy.  It  amused  him  to  write  articles,  and 
to  know  that  his  landlady  was  living  paid,  although  such  matters 
were  of  no  real  importance  to  him;  hut  the  weekly  wage  gave 
him  pocket-money  to  buy  the  narcotic*  of  hia  choice,  ami  that 
van  important.  It  was  useless  trying  to  cure  Thompson  of  the 
drug  habit.  After  a while  we  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
That  wretched  frame,  distracted  by  all  the  neurotic  ills  of  which 
the  human  body  is  capable,  could'  not  sustain  the  strain  of  his 
fierce  poetic  spirit.  He  took  no  care  of  his  body.  I do  not  believe 
he  ever  thought  about  it.  The  decencies  of  civilization  bored  him; 
hia  thoughts  flew  to 


’’Where  M-ven-qujred  paaltering*  meet: 

And  all  the  gods  move  with  calm  hand  in  hand. 

And  eyes  that  know  not  trouble  and  the  worm.’’ 

In  memory  I se*-  him  one  miserable  November  afternoon  com- 
muning with  the  .Seraphim,  and  frolicking  with  the  young-eyed 
Cberufatm  iu  Chancery  lame.  The  roads  were  ankle-deep  in  slush; 
a thin,  icy  rain  was  falling;  the  yellow  fog  enwrapped  the  pedes- 
trian* m| ii i- 1 ehing  down  the  lane;  and.  going  through  them  in 
an  arrow-path.  I saw  Francis  Thompson,  wet  and  mud-spattered. 
But  lie  was  not  unhappy.  What  is  a day  of  unpleasant  weather 
to  one  who  lives  in  eternity?  Ilia  lips  were  moving,  his  head 
was  raised,  his  eyes  were  humid  with  emotion,  for  above  the  mot 
of  the  Chancery  lainc  Safe  l>cpo*it  Company,  in  the  murk  of  the 
fog.  he  saw-  beatific  visions.  They  were  bis  reality,  not  the  visible 
world. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  office  of  The  Academy  with  the  mnnti- 
script  of  a book  review,  and  on  bis  damp  hack  was  slung  the 
went hi-r  worn  satchel  in  which  hi-  would  carry  away  volumes  for 
the  mailing  week.  In  the  first  year  his  monthly  cheque  was 
posted  to  him  in  the  ordinary  way.  but  that  method  did  not  work. 
When  hi-  uas  in  funds  he  disdained  to  deliver  his  articles;  so  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  sending  a weekly  cheque  to  hi*  landlady,  and 
giving  him.  whenever  he  culled,  a small  sum  iu  cash.  That  suited 
him;  it  suited  u«.  A Thompson  urtiele  iu  The  Academy  gave  dis- 
tinction to  the  issue.  What  splendid  prone  it  was!  Heading  the 
proofs,  we  would  declaim  passages  aloud  for  the  mere  joy  of 
giving  utterance  to  his  periods.  He  wrote  a series  of  articles 
on  “ Poets  a*  Prose  Writer*  ” which  must  some  day  Is*  recovered 
from  the  files;  he  wrote  on  anything.  I discovered  that  his  in- 
terest in  battles,  and  the  strategy  of  great  commanders  was  as 
keen  as  his  concern  with  erieket.  So  the  satchel  wan  filled  with 
military  memoirs,  and  retired  general*  ensconced  in  the  armchairs 
of  service  clubs — wondered.  Here  was  a man  who  manipulated 
words  a*  they  manipulated  men. 

He  reviewed  Henley’s  Collected  Poema.  and  Henley,  who  was 
living  at  Muswell  Hill,  asked  me  to  bring  the  poet  to  him.  That 
was  a memorable  afternoon,  hut  it  did  not  begin  auspiciously. 
Thompson  was  an  hour  late  in  calling  for  me  at  the  ofllee;  when 
we  reached  Muswell  Hill  railway  station  he  complained  of  hunger, 
ate  a vast  quantity  of  cold  beef,  ami  then  alarmed  me  by  gliding 
into  a tram*.  Suddenly  he  became  rigid,  hia  body  swayed,  and  a 
film  canto  over  hia  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if  his  soul  had  flitted  tempo- 
rarily from  his  laxly.  A minute  or  two  passed;  then  he  recovered, 
lighted  hia  pipe,  and  did  not  refer  to  the  episode.  We  arrived  n< 
Henley’s  house  two  hours  late.  The  elder  man  wns  a little  brusque 
at  first,  but  Thompson,  who  win  much  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  Henley,  seated  himself  at  his  feet,  and  they  talked — such 
talk!  Boswell  should  have  been  present.  Flattery  to  the  full 
and  of  the  tinerrest  kind  the  elder  poet  received  that  afternoon, 
H-rfectly  sincere  flattery,  for  Thompson  was  a Huxley  in  intel- 
retual  rectitude. 

Once  or  twice  in  thorn-  seven  years  of  our  intercourse  a flame 
of  hi*  old  poetic  tire  blazed  out.  and  once  I was  able  to  divert  the 
flume  into  the  page*  of  The  Academy.  When  feci  I Rhodes  died — 
that  great  dreamer  and  great  man  of  action — I telegraphed  to 
Thompson  to  hasten  to  the  office.  That  waa  on  a Monday.  He 
ap|ieured  on  the  Tuesday.  1 asked  him  point  blank  if  be  would 
write  an  ode  on  Cecil  Rhodes  for  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  and 
without  waiting  for  his  refusal  talked  Rhodes  to  him  for  half 
an  hour,  mused  hi«  enthusiasm,  and  he  departed  with  a half 
promise  to  deliver  the  ode  on  Thursday  morning.  Thursday  came 
and  nearly  passed.  I sent  him  three  telegram*,  hut  received  no 
answer.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  pro**  at  eight  o’clock.  At 
half  past  six  he  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  extract  from  liis  pocket* 
a d«zrn  and  more  scraps  of  crumpled  paper,  each  containing  a 
fragment  of  the  ode.  I pieced  them  together,  sent  the  blurred 
manuscript  to  the  printers,  gave  him  money  for  his  dinner,  and 
exacted  a promise  that  he  would  return  in  an  hour  to  read  the 
proof.  He  returned  dazed  and  incoherent,  read  the  proof  standing 
and  swaying  as  he  read,  and  murmured;  “ It’s  nil  right.”  It  was 
all  right.  1 am  prouder  of  having  published  that-  ode  than  of  any- 
thing else  that  The  Academy  ever  contained. 

In  1904,  when  I resigned  the  editorship  of  The  Academy,  we 
no  longer  inet  regularly : but  I saw  Thompson  at  infrequent  in- 
terval* at  Mrs.  Mevnell'a  house.  lie  would  coma  to  dinner  at 
any  hour  that  stiitrd  hi*  mood,  take  his  bite  and  sip.  and  pace  the 
room  with  a Ix-ok  in  hi*  hand,  striking  innumerable  matches, 
never  keeping  his  pipe  alight,  rarely  taking  |iart  in  the  general 
conversation,  hut  ever  courteous  and  ever  ready  to  laugh  at  the 
slightest  pleasantry.  We  did  not  meunip  him  to  talk.  Never 
an  exhilarating  talker — except  on  the  few  occasion*  when  the 
iikmxI.  the  friend,  and  the  place  were  propitious — latterly  his 
talk  bet-aim;  almost  intolerable.  He  would  labor  a minor  point 
until  our  In-ads  swam,  pause  politely  when  the  general  conversa- 
tion turned  to  another  topic,  and.  at  the  first  opportunity,  break 
in  to  tell  u*  for  the  tenth  time  something  that  was  not  worth  tell- 
ing once.  But  that  waa  the  Thompson  of  the  latter  years — poor 
tern  pest -tossed  derelict,  waiting  for  dissolution.  The  real  Thomp- 
son is  he  of  the  poems  made  in  secret— kin  to  his  forbear*,  the 
mystical  English  poeta. 

He  ha*  passed  from  our  tight,  leaving  great  verse  unto  a little 
clan.  We  who  knew  him  and  tried  to  love  him.  are  glad,  for  hi* 
own  poor  sake  that  hi*  release  ha*  come,  that  at  last  “bit  little 
trouble  it  ended  la  a little  peace.” 
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Music  and  the  Opera 

CHARPENTIERS  “LOUISE” 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


USTAVE  CHARPEXTI  ER*S  "musical  romance," 

••  Louise,"  was  produced  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  on  January  3,  for  tbe  first  time  in  America, 
with  tlu**e  principals  in  the  cast:  Miss  Mari.' 
Garden  as  Louise,  Mr.  I)a (mores  as  Julien.  Madame 
Ure»ler-Gianoli  as  the  Mother,  and  Mr.  Gilibert  as 
the  Fat  for.  Mr.  Cumpanini  conducted. 

In  this  brief  record  there  is  mutter  to  inspire 
several  homilies;  but  one  must,  for  lack  of  space,  for- 
bear. Let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  New  York,  one 
of  the  half  dozen  great  centres  of  operatic  activity  in  the  world, 
has  for  eight  yrar*  been  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  successful, 
widely  discussed,  and  noteworthy  of  modern  music-dramas : a work 
i lint  has  been  in  the  active  repertoire  of  the  Op6ra-Comique  at 
Paris  since  its  production  there  on  February  2,  1900;  that  has 
been  produced  elsewhere  in  France, 
in  Brussels,  and  in  many  cities  of 
Germany.  Yet  we  have  had  to 
wait  for  a performance  of  this  re- 
markable work  upon  the  enterprise 
and  the  courage  of  an  unsubaidized 
impresario,  Mr.  Oscar  Hummer- 
ateln,  who  lias  now  presented  it  as 
one  of  the  series  of  new  operas  the 
production  of  which  is  constituting 
the  must  important  feature  of  the 
Manhattan's  activities. 

Gustave  Cliarpentier,  born  at 
Dieuze,  France,  in  18G0,  a one- 
time pupil  of  Massenet.  Fri*  de 
Kau\r  in  1887,  is  known  to  Amer- 
ica by  his  *'  Impressions  d'ltalie,” 
an  orchestral  suite  in  five  move- 
ments. and  his  symphony  drama, 
" I -a  Vie  du  I’oMc,"  for  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  solo  voices.  The  pro- 
duction of  " Louise " in  I1H)0 
brought  him  international  acclaim 
and  abundant  prosperity ; yet  U 
was  a turn  of  the  incalculable 
Wheel  for  which  In*  had  waited 
long — he  had  mtered  his  fortieth 
Year  when  the  opera  was  at  last 
brought  forward  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique,  and  lie  hud  known  pro- 
tracted and  dire  poverty. 

In  “Louise”  is  extolled  the  Paris  of  Montmartre,  the  Paris 
nown  intimately  to  Cliarpentier,  a confirmed  and  militant  lio- 
•mian.  Its  story  is  a simple  one — the  text  is  Charpentier’s  own — 
ml  it  >nay  lw  briefly  outlined:  Louise,  a pretty  sewing-girl,  is 
»\eil  by  Julien,  an  artist  whose  studio  adjoins  the  attic  home  of 
4/uise‘s  parents.  These  are  an  amiable  bourgeois  and  his  shrewish 
.•ife,  who  arc  far  from  looking  with  favor  upon  their  daughter's 
mpccunious  and  supposedly  dissolute  suitor.  I'naldc  to  gain  their 
wisent  to  the  desired  marriage,  Louise  consents  to  Julirn't  reiter- 
ited  proposals  to  elope  with  him,  and  she  leaves  her  home  and  her 
sail pn n ions  of  the  work-shop  to  take  up  her  aboda  with  her  lover 
■ n a little  house  on  the  llulte  Montmartre.  They  then  for  a time 
know  happiness,  which  achieves  its  climax  on  a 
night  when  Louwr  is  efiosen  and  crowned,  amid 
liohemiun  revels,  as  the  Muse  of  Montmartre 
I < liar |H-ntier  here  reverts  to  a picturesque  cus- 
tom of  the  Hultr  celebrated  l»y  him  in  his 
“ C’ouronnenimt  do  la  Muse,”  composed  in  1897 
for  a Montmartre  festival  and  produced  at 
Lille  in  June  of  the  following  year  I.  Hut  the 
felicity  of  the  pair  is  short-lived.  I.ouisr  is 
visited  by  her  motlu-r,  wlm  pleads  with  her  to 
return  to  their  lininc,  as  her  father  is  ill  and 
can  Ik-  comforted  only  by  her.  Louise  consents, 
on  condition  that  she  is*  permitted  afterward 
to  resume  her  life  with  Juliett.  Once  again  in 
her  attic  home  she  meets  with  reproaches  and 
exhortations.  She  remains  deaf  to  tbe  entrea- 
ties of  her  father,  who  pleads  with  her  to  re- 
imii nee  her  lover,  and  seeks  to  reawaken  in  her 
the  filial  devotion  which  she  can  no  longer 
feel.  At  length  the  growing  cx»*peratinn  and 
genuine  grief  of  the  father  culminate  in  an 
outburst  of  vindictive  rage,  and  ho  drives  her 
from  the  house.  In  quick  repentance  he  would 
summon  her  back,  but  she  ha*  gone.  Heart- 
broken. he  anatlicniAtiu-s  the  seductive  and  piti- 
less city  which,  seen  through  the  attic  window, 


Coprriirht  br  Mtshkto 


Mr.  Da  (mores  as  the 
Lover,  “Julien” 


spreads  its  roofs  and  avenues  in  the  moonlight.  Miss  Mary  Garden  as  “ Louise  ” 


Charpcntier  has  himself  set  forth  his  poetic  and  philosophic  In- 
tentions in  this  opera  “Centring  about  a dramatic  treatment 
that  is,  in  its  essentials,  drawn  from  life."  be  lias  written,  “ 1 have 
tried  to  write  the  poem  of  our  youth,  tlie  youth  oi  us  poet*  and 
artists;  to  paint  the  desires  and  the  enthusiasm*  of  our  twenty 
years,  when  we  dream  of  conquering  the  great  city,  and  the  heart 
of  the  damsel  over  the  way,  whose  curtains  are  ojsiied  sometimes 
to  show  her  smile.  'Louise*  is  the  little  world  of  the  humble,  tbe 
suffering,  the  hard-working,  seen  in  passing;  the  envious  gaze  of  the 
wretched  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  city  in  it*  joy.  ’ lionise'  is 
the  heart  of  the  children  who  forget,  for  the  sake  of  a passing 
stranger,  all  the  affection  of  parent-*.  It  is  likewise  the  heart  of 
the  father  who  cannot  bring  him-clf  to  sec  in  his  daughter  a 
woman,  a being  who  is  not  his  property,  for  wlioui  he  is  no  longer 
all-sufficient,  and  who  demands  the  light  to  choose  freely  her 
portion  of  sunlight,  her  portion  of 
love.  * Louise  ' is,  further,  the  daz- 
zling, magic  city,  the  great  city 
that  fascinates  Louise  and  Ju/icn 
with  all  its  promises  of  unknown 
happiness;  the  city  destructive  of 
the  hearthsiile,  that,  through  the 
symbolic  voices  of  its  streets,  cele- 
brates by  turn  the  hopes,  the  dis- 
tress, the  triumphs  of  love,  creates 
the  atmosphere  of  the  piece,  inter- 
venes directly  in  the  action,  be- 
witches Louise,  vanquishes  the 
family." 

Much,  in  outline,  ia  the  drama; 
and  such  its  philosophic  burden, 
which  there  » not  the  smallest 
need  to  stigmatize  as  morally 
odious.  Charpentier  in  this  work  is 
no  more  lient  upon  making  vice 
lovely  than  upon  making  virtue  de- 
testable; his  attitude  is  an  indis- 
putably detached  and  impartial 
one.  fror  the  play  ho  has  found  a 
musical  investiture  that  i9  at  times 
both  vivid  and  fitting.  His  rx- 
presainnal  apparatus  is  that  of  the 
niiMiern  music-drama — here  are  tlie 
symphonic  orchestra,  the  system  of 
representative  themes,  the  detailed 
enforcement  of  moods  and  situa- 
tions, gestures  and  events;  the  apparatus  of  the  uncompromisingly 
romantic  music-drama  of  Wagner  applied  to  a dramatic  action  of 
entire  modernity  and  thoroughgoing  realism.  The  result  is  strik- 
ing. and.  if  one  is  prepared  to  concede  that  a music-drama  which 
derives  its  inspiration  from  contemporaneous  life  js  a viable  tiling, 
it  is  esthetics!  Iv  successful. 

Charpentier  is  a musician  of  parts.  As  a composer  he  has 
vivacity,  fancy  of  a fresh  and  occasionally  poetic  order,  melodic 
fecundity,  a definite  feeling  for  harmonic  effect,  and  admirable  con- 
structive skill.  He  write*  ingeniously  nnd  often  brilliantly  for 
the  orchestra,  and  hi*  sense  of  drama  is  lively  and  acute.  His 
manipulation  of  tbe  texture  of  the  play  is  throughout  effective  and 
sincere—  always  faithful  to  the  text,  ami  often 
piquant  and  surprising  in  detail.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  inspiration,  his  specific  ideas,  have, 
it  must  Is-  admitted,  little  distinction  and 
less  originality.  He  is  often  indebted  to 
the  ineluctable  Wagner;  again  we  are  reminded 
of  Puccini;  and  the  voice  of  Masaem-t  is  also 
heard.  Despite  his  undeniuhh-  refinement  of 
thought  and  Btylc.  he  lapses  easily,  especially  in 
passages  which  call  for  a denotement  of  amorous 
exaltation,  into  a manner  that  is  Isith  senti- 
mental and  banal.  The  note  of  sensuous  ecstacy 
and  allurement,  no  less  than  the  note  of  sincere 

Ession,  lie  seems  to  Is-  incupuhlc  of  sounding. 

s love  scenes,  as  such,  do  not  sway  one.  do 
not  <one  must  say  it!)  “convince.”  In  such 
music  as  that  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  second 
act,  when-  the  street  cries  of  awakening  Pari-. — 
the  call*  of  the  nigmnn.  the  cnm-i  of  chairs,  the 
vendors  of  artichokes,  green  pease,  potatoes, 
brooms,  bird-seed — are  caught  up  and  trans- 
formed in  a kind  of  tonnl  a|>otbeosis  which 
seems  to  Julien  to  be  " the  Song  of  Paris," 
Charpentier  is  delightful,  individual,  truly  and 
delicately  poetic.  Also  in  bis  voicing  of  the 
humbler,  as  well  as  the  more  poignant  and 
(Continued  on  page  33./ 


Him.  Brcwder  GUnoll 
as  tbe  “Mother” 
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FORGING  ANOTHER  LINK  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN 


Following  the  Blot k well's  Island  Bridge  work-  is  note  bring  hastened  on  the  next  o nr  to  connect  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which 
will  span  the  Bast  River  at  a point  between  the  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  bridge*.  It  will  be  known  at  the  Manhattan  Bridge 


TAKING  THE  LID  OFF  THE  OLD  CUSTOM-HOUSE 


7'he  historic  old  Custom-house.  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  William  street*.  New  York  city,  it  undergoing  the  necessary  altera- 
tions for  occn panel/  by  the  National  City  Bank.  The  cupola  has  been  moral  to  allow  for  repairs  to  the  great  dome 
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Aj  of  the  hopelessness  and  tragedy  of  the  world 
seem  concentrated  in  the  tlimi-wt  drama,  “The 
Comet,"  in  which  Madame  Xaxinmva  recently  np- 
IM-ariil  at  llw*  Bijou  Theatre.  Tin*  play  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Owen  Johnson.  and  it^  action  take* 
place  in  the  brief  sra»oii  between  morning  an«l 
evening  in  the  liou-w  of  a physician  in  the  Span- 
ish Pyrenees.  With  tile  physician  live  his  aon,  a 
votinp'  man  all  utire  with  poetry,  aelf-luve,  and  aaauniiu-v,  and  the 
physician's  adopted  daughter,  who  is  the  jKiet's  sweetheart.  The 
youth  relwl*  again*!  the  narrowness  of  Ilia  life  and  its  olswurity 
in  the  small  Spanish  village,  ami  i*  possessed  with  one  idea  alone, 
tii  fare  forth  into  the  world  and  prove  what  a great  genius  lie  is. 
lie  f«*els  that  it  is  selfish  of  him  to  remain  cooped  up  in  the  moult 
tains.  And  just  a*  he  Is  picturing  in  the  liveliest  way  how  lie  in- 
tend-. to  lake  (light  at  mice  ami  show  Ids  talents  to  the  world. 
Tltf  Cornel  tlaslns  in  upon  Ills  life,  lie  sees  her  rush  by  ujkiii  the 
highway  in  her  rom-h,  the  |*s,tilinn*  lashing  tin*  horses  into  a 
whirlwind  run.  and  she,  "The  Woman  of  a Thousand  Years."  sit- 
ting crouched  in  the  swaying  vehicle,  her  chin  resting  in  ln*r  hand, 
crying.  " Faster!  faster!*' 

She  comes  to  the  physician's  house — she  is.  in  fact,  tin*  long 
•bnent  sister  of  the  adopt  id  daughter  living  there.  Once  the 
v out lif ill  poet  S4NS.  her  fins-  to  fan-,  lie  loses  head  and  heart,  and  so 
complete  is  his  sucrtinibjng  that  he  emphatically  renounces  every 
thing  am)  every  one  save  The  Count.  To  her  lie  p '.edges  his  con- 
suming love  ami  beseeches  that  s|m*  lly  with  him.  She.  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  revenge  u|sm  man.  ami  who  has  Isith  dragged 
herself  in  the  mire  ami  elimhed  to  dizzy  eminenee  to  accomplish 
her  ends,  plays  with  him  and  simply  ensnares  him  the  more 
■ss  iirely.  However,  sin-  accepts  her  youthful  devotee,  and  just  as 
they  are  alsiut  to  leave  the  house  the  physician  returns.  Instantly 
they  recognize  each  other:  it  was  he  who  first  set  her  feet  upon  the 
evil  pat li.  He  demands  that  tin-  woman  shall  not  take  Iris  son 
away  to  destroy  him.  and  orders  The  Cornel  from  the  house.  Tin* 
hoy  is  determined  In  follow  lier.  whereupon  liis  father  lays  his  «iwn 
sin  I tare  and  the  son  totters  upstairs  to  his  room  and  blows  his 
brains  out. 

The  rdle  of  l^tnn.  The  Cowrt,  is  one  which  in  its  intensity,  its 
tragedy,  ami  its  mysteriousnen*  is  admirably  suited  to  tin*  remark- 
aid*-  dramatic  talents  of  Madame  Xazimova.  Sin  endows  the 
eharacter  of  the  " Woman  ol  a Thousand  Years”  with  a weariness 
ami  hopelessness  which  are  striking  in  the  extreme.  Slie  presents, 
too,  the  (tialsdicnlly  curious  fascination  which  had  made  The 
CoiHcl'n  name  a by  word  and  a curse  in  Rlinrpe.  It  is  decidedly 
serpentine  in  it*  suggestion  and  doubly  powerful  in  its  repression. 
There  is.  now  and  then,  something  which  forcefully  recalls  Madame 
\ uzimora's  llrdda.  It  should  Is*  said,  too,  that  the  Knglish  of 
this  adn1**  has  much  improved  since  last  season,  and  her  voice 
ha*  lost  much  of  its  occasional  stridency. 

The  rfile  of  the  young  poet,  f'rrnand  /torn  ltd.  is  taken  hv  Mr. 
Itramlon  Tynan,  who  effectively  meets  its  rrspiirenicnts.  altiiough 
lie  lacks  a certain  convincing  quality  in  the  first  act.  Hr.  ftainnet. 
t lie  physician,  is  played  bv  Mr.  ltad*on  Mitchell,  but  there  Is  little 
to  tin-  part. 

Mrs.  Piske  lias  come  buck  li.  >.  returned,  not  retaliated  l with 
tin-  Ihsen  gloom  of  " ltosmersliotni.”  ami  New  York  has  submitted 
willingly  to  hypnosis.  The  deep.  dark,  ghuanv  thing  in  four  acts 
has  U-cn  played  here  before,  and  although  Mrs.  Fiske  and  her 
<-•  mi |ui riy  -lied  all  |Nissihlc  light  into  its  forbidden  crannies,  it  is  to 
Is-  heartily  comim-mled  to  those  who  are  in  the  depths  and  expert 
the  worst. 

It  is  a plea *11  rc  to  say.  at  the  outset,  that,  as  Madame  Nuzinmva"- 
Knglisli  has  improved,  so  has  Mrs.  Kiske's.  and  the  latter  now  can  Is- 
n-udily  understood.  Sin*  has  put  away  from  her  tin*  unfortunate 
mannerism  of  ruimitignllllirwordsinn*enlenr<-intoonraiiothcr. 

” Kosmersludm  ” deals  with  a dead  ufilmlancrd  wife,  a scheming 
woman  in  the  household,  a husband  whom  she  loves,  and  ends  with 
a double  suicide.  The  only  sunlight  is  tin*  electrical  kind  which 
"him**  through  a window  on  the  scenery. 

Mrs.  Fi"ke  is  ftrhreca  H'caf.  and  she  is  by  far  the  happiest  per 
son  in  the  cast.  She  g>s*s  alsuit  very  «|tiic-t ly  for  three  acts.  Is* 
can  sc  her  time  does  not  come  until  the  la-ginning  of  the  fourth 
act.  when  she  confesses  that  she  poisoned  the  mind  of  Roamrr'n  wife 
ami  drove  her  to  suicide  in  order  that  lie  might  lie  rid  of  her. 
Then  Mr*.  Fiske  rrallv  does  a bit  of  good,  convincing  acting. 

Ilruce  Mi-ltae  as  John  /foamier,  who  had  never  been  known  to 
-mile,  is  utterly  unsiiited  to  hi*  rAle.  The  tragedy  of  seriousness 
does  not  sit  well  upon  him.  at  least  not  the  “ Rosmeraholin  ” kind, 
lie  is  an  excellent  actor,  capable  of  playing  strong  parts,  as  every 
one  who  saw  his  ,/oitrs  in  “Tin-  Silver  Box  ” will  reinemln-r,  and  it 
seems  a pity  that  Ik*  must  Is*  let  down  into  the  darkness  of 
••  l!o*im*r*holm.” 

The  Im-st  acting  in  the  play  is  done  by  (leorge  Arliss  and  Fuller 


Mellisli.  t Im*  first  ns  (Iric  firm  riel,  the  outcast:  the  other  as 
ftrrtor  KnJl,  the  vi«-  crusadi  r of  the  piece.  Mr.  Arliss'*  part  is 
little  more  than  a brief  character  sketch,  but  it  is  superbly-  done. 
Mr.  .Mellisli  i«  really  A roll,  than  which  no  more  can  Is-  said. 

“Mi**  Hook  »f  Holland,"  a "musical  comedy."  has  warn*  from 
over  seas  freighted  down  with  a full  cargo  of  names  that  receive 
adequate  display  in  the  Criterion  Theatre  bill.  The  musical  mil- 
linery is  by  Paul  Rubens.  and  it  reproduces  the  Amsterdam  fash- 
ions in  wooden-shoe  melodic*  with  the  faithfulness  of  all  things 


Mmc.  Nazimova  aa  44  The  Comet " in  Hr.  Owen  Johnson's 
Play  of  that  Name,  at  the  Bijou  Theatre 

Knglish.  For  Miss  Ilook  wus  Isirn  in  laiiuioo.  and  the  delightful 
tieorge  Huntley  started  her  there  on  a prosperous  caicer. 

The  s*-date  finding  and  the  pretty  i ingle*  that  mad**  the  per 
formanre  a hit  on  the  other  side  should  make  il  ,i  mildly  pleasing 
success  on  this,  Christie  Mad  Mia  Id  helps,  and  «o  do  (Georgia 
(.'aide  anil  Florence  Xasli. 

The  piece  is  mounted  handsomely,  and  in  the  *«eiie  of  tlie  Iasi 
act,  a distillery  lii|i  n»mi.  the  liottles  in  their  diamond  framed 
raek*  suddenly  take  mi  an  illumination  Hint  is  suggestive  of  Yew 
year's  eve  on  n certain  well-known  street. 
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Speedy  Auto*  for  Uae  of  Chief  end  Official*.  These  Machines  arc  a great  Convenience,  and  are  quicker  than  Horac-driven  Wagons 


THE  RIVAL  OF  THE  FIRE-HORSE 

A FIGHTER  OF  FLAMES,  THE  SUPERIOR  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  OF  WHICH 
MARKS  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  HORSE-DRAWN  ENGINE  OF  PICTURESQUE  FAMILIARITY 


By  CHARLES 


THE  automobile  fire-engine  l*  making  no  uncertain  progr**** 
in  it*  work  of  lami-hing  from  city  streets  their  moot 
thrilling  spectacle — the  splendid  fire-horse*.  galloping  three 
abreast  before  a glittering  machine.  Sell  propelled  lire 
extinguishing  apparatus  ha*  been  developed  to  «.■  high  a 
degree  «f  power,  speed,  and  reliability  that  it*  use  i*  *preading 
througbcHit  the  chief  citir*  of  thi*  country,  and  it  i»  a matter  of 
•mly  a abort  time  when  tl»e  plunging  fire-horse*  sluill  gallop  off 
the  stage  forever. 

There  was  imieh  lament  from  lover*  of  the  picturesque  when  the 
red-shirted  vamp*  of  the  old  volunteer  fire-fighting  organization*, 
who  draggl'd  the  ancient  IiiIm  with  hand  pump-,  gave  wa^  to  tlio 
trim,  alert,  efficient  firemen  of  the  mid  service  with  their  horae- 
drawn  steam  apjuinitUM;  and  at  thr  first  glance  one  i*  apt  to  think 
that  now  the  lianinhinent  of  the  horse*  will  destroy  the  last  element 
of  romanre  in  the  hazardous  game  of  fire-fighting.  Yet  there  is  a 
faseination  in  the  flight  of  the  new  horseless  engines.  One  feel*  a 


A.  S1DMAN 


thrill  on  lieliolding  the  advance  of  one  of  these  beneficent,  glitter- 
ing monsters  of  steel,  seeming  iri  tin*  lufrruw  confines  of  a street 
a*  big  as  a locomotive,  gliding  as  •nnsithly  as  an  airship,  and  at 
twice  the  speed  of  the  ls'»t  hops-*.  Each  one  of  the*«  new  engines 
luis  at  least  four  time*  the  power  of  the  horse. Irawn  machine*  that 
they  displace.  No  wonder  thr  rhief*  call  them  their  heavy 
artillery. 

TIm-  t > i**-  of  engine  now  in  use  in  Itoaton,  Portland.  Hartford, 
and  oilier  large  cities,  i*  regarded  a*  the  most  powerful  in  exist- 
ence. The  latest  style  of  engine  weighs  IH.OUO  poiiuda.  and  has  a 
puiiiidng  capacity  of  HIM  I gallons  |«er  minute.  It  will  develop 
nearly  1 00  horse -power.  and  has  ■ *|**ed  of  als.iit  twenty-five  mih** 
an  hour.  Fed  from  boilers  situated  in  the  cellar  of  the  engine- 
IhiUsc.  steam  is  kept  continuously  in  the  engine  boiler.  The  in- 
stant an  alarm  mane*  in.  this  steam  connection  i*  automatically 
broken,  the  fire  under  the  engine  tad ler  i«  lighted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  time  tl»p  fire  i*  readied  the  steam  gauge 
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Combination  Chemical  and  Hose  Wagon.  Carries  2 Tanks.  1000  Feet  of  Hose.  200  Feet 
Chemical  Hose.  Hand-extinguishers,  one  1 2-foot  Ladder,  and  one  20-foot  Extension  Ladder 


registers  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  pressure. 

Ily  dimply  withdrawing  a 
hey  from  the  driving  gear 
the  engine  is  made  ready  t«» 
throw  ilooiU  of  wuter  \i|*»n 
the  rtame-t. 

The  first  engine  of  the 
self  propelled  rl»M  w 'as  ill 
troduced  in  New  York  in 
1H40.  Thin  niuehine  was 
iinii|Ue.  The  boiler  was  of 
the  tubular  type  with 
steam  dome,  ami  in  apjn-ai 
anee  coiifornu-d  closely  to 
the  locomotive  of  early 
d a y s.  The  steam  and 
water  cylinders  were  di- 
rect Iv  connected  by 
tiston.  made  of  one  solid 
Mir.  and  were  arranged 
liorixmitallv  along  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler,  much 
as  in  the  locomotive  ol 
to-day.  When  the  engine 
reached  the  scene  of  action 
the  rear  wheel*  wen-  jacked 
up  from  the  ground  and 
acted  as  balance  wheels  for 
the  engine.  This  machine 
weighed  about  Him-  thou- 
sand pound*  and  was  effi- 
cient. 

Several  types  of  steamers 
were  then  experimented 
with.  In  1H7U  the  City  of 
Hartford  placed  an  order 
for  a self-propeller  which  is 
still  in  service.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  fire-commissioners 
conceived  the  idea  that  an 
extra  large  steamer  was  the  ideal  in  view  of  tl»e  growth  of  the 
city,  and  in  lHttp  an  order  was  placed  for  un  extra  lirst  *iw  self- 
propeller  which  slionhl  weigh  IT.OUtl  |aiunds.  New  problem*  con- 
fronted the  makers.  A stronger  axle  and  a stationary  one  was 
necessary  to  withstand  the  strain  of  so  great  a machine.  A new 
type  of  differential  located  on  an  intermediate  shaft  and  gi-ared 
direct  to  the  main  slmft  was  adopted.  Double  endless  side-rliains 
engaged  sprockets  on  the  rear  wheels,  the  whole  driving  mechanism 
resembling  closely  that  of  the  automobile  of  to-day.  There  have 
been  hut  few  changes  in  I he  machine*  sine*  then,  the  newer 
machine*  having  a capacitv  of  only  one  hundred  gallons  per  minute 
more  thun  the  older  machines. 

To  keep  the  engine  from  skidding  when  turning  corners,  or 
swerving  suddenly  to  avoid  obstructions,  u special  tire,  with  ribbed 
cleats,  was  devised.  In  severe  weather,  or  when  the  snow  is  very 
deep,  the  steering-wheel  .is  taken  out  and  a pole  is  substituted. 
Horses  are  a'taehed  to  the  engine,  for  the  pur|s>se  of  guiding  and 
nothing  more,  a*  the  engine  supplies  its  own  power.  In  such  cases 
when  resiMimling  to  alarm*,  tin-  horses  have  to  keep  moving  or  be 
pu-hed  along  by  the  im|M-tu*  of  tin*  machine. 

The  best  method  of  extinguishing  tire  is  by  the  copious  use  of 
water.  The  fiercer  the  tin-,  the  greater  the  rpianl ily  of  water, 
driven  with  maximum  force,  that  i*  necessary  to  extinguish  it. 
Cntil  i he  suecvssful  innovation  of  the  Hclf-pro|irlhxl  steam  engine. 
Hu-  maximum  amount  of  water  mid  pressure  that  could  Is-  attained 
with  the  horse  drawn  engine  was  limited  to  the  weight  of  an 
engine  that  two  or  three  horses  could  haul  speedily  through  the 
streets,  tints  limiting  the  handling  of  very  large  at  reams  to  the 
amount  of  pumping  puvrr  that  harm  could  drag.  With  the 
steam  pro|H-ller  these  limitations  are  obviated,  for  there  is  no 
reasonable  limit  of  weight  that  can  Is-  propelled  by  its  own  power. 
Owing  to  their  great  weight,  tlu-ir  parts  «rc  of  such  strength  that 
streams  of  water  of  terrible  force,  involving  an  ejection  of  tons  of 
water  per  minute,  can  lie  maintained  for  any  reasonable  length  of 
time,  a*  the  particular  conditions  may  ilemnnd. 

These  self. propellers  can  Is*  Ninmrsrd  that.  is.  in  case  of  a 
very  large  lire,  when  a powerful  body  of  water  is  nqtiircd  at  any 
mint,  two  of  these  engines  can  throw  the  water  from  four  lines  of 
lose  into  one  stream  of  almost  any  reasonable  size  of  noxzle.  ami 
receive  the  ts-nefit  of  the  amount  of  water  that  these  two  engines, 
with  a combined  capacity  of  2!MN>  gallons  a minute,  can  give. 
Singly,  then-  can  be  ejected  from  three  to  four  tons  of  water  per 
minute  for  a eimsidernhle  length  of  time.  The  force  «.f  these  streams 
wa*  shown  at  a big  elevator  tin-  in  Itoslon  several  years  ago.  when 
slate-roofing  was  torn  to  fragments  wherever  the  water  struck  it. 
and  hole*  wen-  dug  in  the  side*  of  the  building,  through  which  tons 
of  grain  r*ca|ied  and  were  *avrd  in  n damaged  condition. 

These  pro|M-lliiig  i-ngine*  me  under  perfect  contnd  in  the  street. 
When  going  at  their  greatest  speed  they  can  Is-  stopped  in  their 
own  length.  They  can  In-  turned  around  in  a circle,  tlu-ir  own 
length  ls-ing  il«  •liameter.  They  (like  up  less  room  in  the  street, 
in  Isitli  length  and  width,  than  those  drawn  by  horses,  and  what  is 
I letter  still,  by  tlu-ir  gn-ut  speed.  can  Is-  driven  to  a tire  in  much 
less  time. 

Many  motor  fire-engines  are  in  lis-  in  Knrnpe,  and  llanover.  Her 
many,  was  the  first  city  in  Kurope  to  install  a mmtdete  system 
motor  engines,  motor  |ios»-  car1s.  and  a honk  and  ladder  kit.  This 
system  Im*  passed  the  experimental  stage,  as  the  apparatus  has  now 
been  in  service  in  llanover  for  n period  of  live  years  or  more.  It 


lui*  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  is  more  economical  than  the  borse- 
druwu  engines  and  carts  formerly  used. 

Streets  in  Kuropean  cl  tie*  are  better  kept  than  those  in  this 
country.  Strict  const  met  ion  law*  have  bern  enforced  to  guard 
against  tire*,  ladsir.  fuel,  and  alcohol  are  cheap:  coal  is  moderate 
in  coat  and  of  fair  quality.  Most  of  the  building*  are  compara- 
tively mialern,  a large  mini  Ik- r of  them  ls-ing  of  the  " *low-huming  ” 
type,  while  nmnv  other*  an-  " tl reproof." 

Tlie  autoniobife  cuuipmcnl  in  Hanover  consists  of  three  machines: 
a eurlsmic-add  machine,  with  a crew  of  five  men:  a hydrant  wagon, 
carrying  seven  men;  and  a steamer,  with  a crew  of  six  men.-  The 
carbonic-acid  and  the  hydrnnt  machine*  arc  driven  by  electricity, 
while  the  steamer  i«  driven  by  steam.  The  relative  cost  of  the 
horse-drawn  equipment  and  tlu-  automobile-service  in  llanover  Im* 
shown  a balance  in  favor  of  the  autnmotdh-*  of  over  $14,000  for  the 
five  year*  in  which  they  have  bern  in  service. 

The  carbonic-acid  machine,  which  weighs  when  loaded,  including 
the  crew,  over  10,000  |H»und*.  can  make  a maximum  speed  of  about 
nine  miles  an  hour,  one  Iwit (cry-loading  sufficing  for  15.5  miles. 
The  machine  carries  (wo  hose  n-ds,  each  with  a crank  on  the  side, 
anil  above  these  a hook  and  ladder  kit.  There  are  fitted  to  the 
machine  *olid  tire*  tliut  nrc  guaranteed  for  over  0000  miles  run. 
The  cost  of  r'linning  to  each  lire  is  figured  at  #5  75,  including  car- 
bonic acid,  spirit,  mid  chnreoal. 

The  hydrant  wagon  or  hose-cart  also  has  a apeeil  of  nine  mllr* 
an  hour.  The  buttery  is  under  Hie  lengthwise  seats,  hut  well  back. 
Tlu-  front  -cat  l«ox  i*  used  for  tools.  There  arc  four  ladders  funn- 
ing the  Ittirks  of  the  seats;  (Im-  wagon  Imix  has  also  a double  liottoni 
in  which  there  am  two  hook  ladder*  and  a pole  ladder.  Itclow  the 
wagon  box  is  a chest  for  coal  for  the  steamer. 

The  steamer*  of  the  Kuropean  type  an-  very  different  from  ours. 
There  are  fiv;c  seats,  besides  standing  room  for  one.  Tlu-ir  ls-*t 
speed  averages  about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  pump  and  it* 
engine  are  each  double  cylinder,  vertical,  invrrled,  double  acting. 
The  motive  power  is  a ten  horse  power  reversible  engine  for  the 
drive.  This  U < nut  rolled  from  the  driver's  scat,  and  is  driven  with 
sprockets  and  chain. 

When  an  alarm  is  rung,  the  engine  is  run  by  w»m pressed  oar- 
honic-acid  gas  from  two  cylinders  of  twenty-two- pounds  pressure. 
The  boiler  is  heated  by  denatured  alcohol,  sprayed  into  the  fire-box 
onto  compressed  charcoal  briquettes,  so  that  on  the  arrival  at  the 
(Ire  full  steam  is  up. 

This  steamer  does  splendid  service  for  short  distance*,  but  its 
radius  of  action  is  shortened  by  lack  of  rapacity  for  coal  and 
water.  Experiments  were  carried  on  with  a view  to  overcoming  this 
difficulty.  A tender  wa*  provided  which  carries  altnut  220  pound* 
of  fuel  and  T Too  gallons  of  water.  The  great  objection  to  tliia 
steamer  is  that  the  ra  juicily  j*  small  (only  204  gallon*  per 
minute)  that  it  would  Is-  of  little  use  in  a great  lire. 

Some  of  the  foreign  cities  have  Insisted  of  engine*  who**-  capacity 
wa*  "the  largest  in  the  world."  I.ondi-n  has  declared  that  it*  5110- 
gal  Inn  engine  i*  without  doubt  the  largest  The  machine  i*  of 
fifty  horse  power,  and  mu  throw  a strram  of  water  to  a height  of 
150  feet  Over  ten  year*  ago  we  had  in  the  t’nited  Slate*  u -elf 
pro|H-lh-d  fire-engine ’that  could  throw  a stream  upward  more  than 
:»Kt  fret.  mid  had  a capacity  of  over  1300  gallons  |*-r  minute. 

Hut  t<»  say  n final  word  for  our  own  tyj*-.  Not  only  i*  the  self- 
pro|s-ller  quicker  to  get  to  a lire  than  a horse-drawn  engine,  hut 
it  i*  rhea  |*t  to  run. 
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Mr*.  Cobden  Sanderson,  one  of  the  Leader*  of  the  English  " Suffragettes,"  speaking  on  “Women 
and  Socialism " at  Labor  Hall,  New  York,  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Socialist  Party 


Mrs.  Borrman  Wells,  another  Englishwoman  who  has  come  to  this  Country  to  carry  on  a 
Propaganda  far  M Yates  for  Women,”  addressing  an  Open-air  Meeting  in  Madison  Square 


TWO  ENGLISH  VISITORS  WHO  DEMAND 
“VOTES  FOR  WOMEN” 

so 
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ee  Years  with  the  Lamas 

Hkktiiold  Uirrn,  formerly  lecturer 
oluiubia  I'niveraity,  New  York,  hu* 
been  appointed  Assistant  Corn  tor.  of 
ic  Kthnoloj;)'  in  the  Marshall  Field 
uni.  Chicago,  and  will  organise  there 
v department  entirely  devoted  to  thin 
h of  anthropology.  For  this  purjawe 
now  making  preparations  fur  u three 
' expedition  to  I’entral  Asia  and  Tibet 
ayitrnwth  ami  extensive  investigation 
numerous  native  tribes  inhabiting; 
little  known  area,  and  a study  of  their 
ages,  daily  life,  manners  and  customs, 
mid  religions.  Special  attention  will 
lid  to  the  nourishing  epic  poetry  of 
people,  and  to  the  history  of  Isunsistn, 
its  peculiar  developments  of  mystery- 
, painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
rich  harvest  in  the  way  of  new  riTiinh, 


Dr.  Bert  hold  Laufcr 


ctions,  and  photographs  will  come  to 
rica. 

fund  of  950,001)  has  ls-en  contributed 
i Chicago  woman  for  defraying  the  ex- 
es of  this  expedition.  One  of  the 
iul  features  of  which,  besides  the  an- 
|Hilngiciil  investigation  of  the  inhabit- 
u ml  their  life  history,  illustrated  by 
■nonial  and  industrial  objects,  will  U* 
collecting  of  nu  extensive  number  of 
tan  l»ooks.  ancient  and  modern,  to  form 
first  and  most  comprehensive  Tibetan 
try  for  the  United  States.  The  peculiar* 
M*d  Tibetan  hooks  are  nearly  a yard 
and  four  to  six  inches  in  width,  being 
ted  from  wiaidea  block  tv|w.  Many  are 
ml  hundred  years  old.  Each  «f  the 
t monasteries  in  Tibet  |ho.sc«*cs  a print- 
plant,  together  with  an  immense  library, 
u thc»e.  which  mntain  a great  number 
volumes  relating  to  the  history  ami 
t crie*  of  laimaism.  many  rare  and  vafu- 
IsMiks  will  he  obtained  which  will 
w new  light  on  this  hitherto  olmcurc 
•le  and  their  culture. 

••sides  exploring  and  collecting  in  north* 
••rii  China  for  a year,  and  also  In  India, 
perlal  effort  will  lie  made  to  penetrate 
the  sacred  capital  of  IJutaaa.  If  sue- 
fnl.  I)r.  tauter  will  be  the  first  foreigner 
•tiler  the  city  since  the  British  armed 
«i«n.  Here  valuable  information  arid 
•■altfi  of  ceremonial  and  religious  ob- 
* at  present  almost  unknown  to  the 
idc  world,  which,  bring  desired  solely 
anthropological  pnrjmsi-s.  will  Is*  se- 
ll. and  doubt  less  will  lie  allowed  to  leave 
country. 

r.  tauter  is  n Tibetan  scholar,  and 
k«  and  wriles  the  language  us  well  as 
Kit,  aiul  has  previously  travelled  and 


carried  on  ethnological  explorations  in 
China,  Siberia,  and  the  Amur  region.  <!o- 
ing  on  a purely  peaceful  and  scientific  mis- 
sion. ami  to  spend  money  in  the  country, 
and  ls*ing  able  to  fully  explain  in  their  own 
tongue  to  the  Tibetan  officials  the  exact 
purpose  of  his  visit,  J)r.  - tauter  thinks  he 
will  not  meet  with  the  usual  armed  inter- 
ference which  lias  been  the  fate  of  previous 
traveller*.  l)r.  Laufer  sails  this  month  for 
Kurope  to  begin  his  journey  to  Central 
Asia. 


The  Henry  Hudson  Bridge  and 
its  Remarkable  Features 

lx  the  issue  of  the  WEEKLY  dated  January 
I wits  published  u full-page  drawing,  by  Mr. 
Vernon  liowc  Itailry.  of  the  pp>|to«nf  new 
Henry  Hudson  .Memorial  Bridge  which  is  to 
s|miu  the  Harlem  River  at  Spuyten  Ihiyvil. 
To  this  drawing  it  was  intended  to  call  the 
uttciifion  nf  our  Traders  with  particular 
emphasis,  since  the  building  of  the  bridge 
will  md  only  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  engineering  feats  ever  under- 
taken. hut  will  bo  of  great  architectural  im- 
portanee  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  bridge  is  planned  to  unite  the  Is- 
land of  .Manhattan  to  the  mainland  by  the 
«|>anning  of  Spuyten  Ihiyvil  Creek  with  a 
single  arch  of  armed  eement  measuring  7<>:t 
feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  with  a lf7- 
foot  rise,  thus  greatly  surpassing  the  largest 
span  now  existing  in  the  world,  which 
measure's  205  feet. 

The  Bridge  Department,  under  Com- 
missioner J.  \V.  Stevenson,  is  to  lie  con 
grntulatixi  upon  the  masterful  handling  of 
the  problem,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which 
it  is  to  la*  carried  out.  under  the  staff  in 
charge,  consisting  of  C,  M.  Ingerson,  Chief 
Kogineer:  \V.  II.  Burr.  Consulting  Kngineer: 
I*,  s,  Mrisseiff,  Kngineer  in  Charge;  and 
Whitney  Warren,  Architect. 


Transplanted  English 

h language  is  a true  measure  of  conquest, 
us  has  been  contended,  then  Anglo-Saxon 
speech  is  rapidly  conquering  the  European 
continent. 

It  is  a matter  of  interest  to  many  to  ob- 
serve the  increasing  number  of  English 
words  incorporated  into  colloquial  French. 
This  new  but  mild  and  pacific  form  of  Kiig- 
lish  invasion  Inis  led  to  the  publication  in 
Paris  of  a list  of  words  that  have  become 
more  than  " acclimated  " and  naturalized 
by  general  u*e  in  France.  Many  refer  to 
s|Mjrts  and  sporting,  and  in  this  group  of 
words  adopted  from  the  English  into  French 
are  turf,  trotting,  Tattersall.  racer,  maiden, 
milord,  carriage,  and  gentleman  rider. 

English  drinks  have  no  great  vogue  in 
France,  hut  the  French  have  adopted  sev- 
eral of  the  English  words  that  distinguish 
them:  gin,  punch,  and  grog. 

Thcv  have  also  taken  the  following  Eng- 
lish words: 

Lightweight,  lawn  - tennis,  Irish  stew, 
home,  handicap,  ale,  “ all  right.’’  cocktail 
(which  the  French  define  as  American,  not 
Fjiglislii.  bridge  and  bridge  whist,  bull- 
finch. block  system,  ballast,  blackleg,  event, 
dining-car,  destroyer,  drag  (mail  - coach), 
dandy,  covert  - coat,  commodore,  full  hand 
I poker),  tlver.  featherweight,  five  o'clock, 
fashion,  hunter,  jockey  club,  keepsake, 
knickerlmckers.  lunch,  macadam,  mutton 
chop,  outlaw,  outrider,  paddock,  pedigree, 
pickles,  porter,  pudding,  quick  Iwginner, 
ruce-lmr-s*.  raglan  (overcoat),  rocking  chair, 
ro:»*t  ls*ef , sandwich,  self-made  man,  shock- 
ing, sleep-car,  snob,  tram,  tipster,  toast, 
top  weight,  tramway,  trolley,  truck,  tunnel, 
tun.  walkover,  wharf,  water  proof,  ami 
whiskey.  Some  of  the  English  words  adopt- 
ed into  the  French  language  come  by  way 
nt  the  United  States,  and  one  of  tin****  is 
the  word  “ bluff,'*  of  which  in  Paris  this 
original  dcscript ion  is  given: 

•'  An  English  word  to  whieh  Americans 
have  given  a particular  meaning.  It  is 
used  in  the  American  game  of  |n»kcr  to 
designate  the  position  of  a player  who  wli« 
to  disrouragi*  the  continuance  in  the  game 
of  his  advereurira.  and  to  induce  them  to 
disregard  the  chance  to  recoup  their  lo*m** 
or  to  add  to  their  winning*  by  * raising.’ " 


A French  verb  has  been  formed  from 
lynch:  the  verb  lyncher.  ».  r.,  to  execute 
w ithout  the  forms  or  authority  of  law.  This 
word  has  been  scarcely  adopted  in  French, 
but  golf,  grouse,  gardefl-party.  and  gentle- 
man have  been. 

In  Italy,  too,  may  be  seen  the  influence 
of  the  English  tongue.  “ High  life,”  pro- 
nounced ” nig  led,”  has  long  been  in  use 
in  that  country.  “ ta  sport  ” and  “ il 
yacht"  are  every-day  mutters  in  the  Italian 
kingdom;  the  press  talk  casually  of  “ il 
globe-trotter,”  and  " il  rejiortrr/*  and  " meet- 
ings*’ has  usurp!*!  the  place  of  all  Latin 
synonyms;  and  in  Italy  gets  its  plural 
regularly— .*■  meetingai,”  like  any  other  good 
Italian  noun.  An  enterprising  shop,  call- 
ing itself  " The  Handy  Things  Company.” 
advertiser  an  ice-cream-freezer  “ The  Easy.” 

An  Anglicism  introduced  into  Italy  a few 
yrars  ago  created  little  short  of  u literary 
tumult  in  Koine.  The  first  subway  in  the 
Eternal  City,  a short  passage  under  the 
Quirinal  hill,  was  opened  to  the  public,  who 
promptly  christened  it  “ il  tunnel.”  Pa- 
triotic indignation  was  awakened.  “Tram- 
way " had  itccn  accepted,  but  angry  pro- 
fessors ami  'Indents  besieged  the  Roman 
papers,  demanding  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  **  traforo."  or  “galleria,”  good 
Italian  words,  and  where*  this  English  mad- 
ness was  to  end.  Nevertheless.  " il  tunnel  ” 
thus  far  holds  ita  own. 

A writer  to  nn  important  Roman  journal 
not  long  ago  published  an  article  bearing 
j the  singular  title  " At  Flat."  in  which  she 
described  the  meaning  of  “these  two  mys- 
terious words,  among  the  less  familiar  of 
those  English  phrases  relating  to  domestic 
life,  *ueh  as  ’ home.’  * comfortable,’  ‘ cozy/ 
* luncheon/  • five  o’clock  tea/  and  the  like/’ 

” At  tlal  *'  she  explained  to  mean  living 
“a  piatto.”  like  certain  trimmings  placed 
“a  piatto  " upon  u gown,  and  she  discovered 
the  term  to  have  a deep  psychological  *ig- 
nitirauce  implying  n mode  of  existence  in 
strata  whieh  English  people  delighted  in. 
“They  were  continually  talking  of  living 
‘at.  Hat."'  The  writer,  on  the  contrary, 
found  far  greater  charm  in  English  coun- 
try life,  es|M*<-hilly  in  the  (lowering  vines 
planted  about  the  ample  “ how  window/’ 


THREE  GENERATIONS  OK  HEALTHY  RABIES 
brwn  «wr«*»rfuEv  rawrd  m Rosnis's  R»cr«  Bs»in»  Con- 
n**»*n  Mils:  man  y*»r  than  a0  totaTlM  " infant  Joorfx  " 

roakvfted.  Th>.<atun>.li  erf  inwitiritnl  (ntimneiali  r»x»i»-rd 
annually  from  jih » iiciiM  anJ  yr.trlul  i«ucau  testily  to  the 
i»nu  erf  Baclr  Brand.  ,', 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

Pears’  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex 
pound  than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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/rbNfi«iu<'r/  /rura  p ii/r  tS.) 

gladly  and  gratefully  lake  off  my  hut  to  them.  I »uppi*e  that 
like  other  elec-led  Imme*  they  have  troubles  with  thrir  constituent*. 
Mini  are  possibly  divided  among  lln-m*el\e*.  Kilt  of  all  I lull  tile 
visitor  knou>  nobbing.  Wluit  he  is  concerned  with  is  the  general 
result  of  their  munit  ipil  work:  and  it  thaw  not  take  a day  * ae- 
uaintancc  with  the  place  for  him  to  pronounce  il  admiralde. 
Everywhere  he  are*  the  »igu*  that  the  local  government  of  Itournc- 
nmtilh  know*  it*  business,  hue  recognized  and  acrrpt«-d  tile  fact 
that  the  neighlM>ib«**r*  inuin  aotircc  of  wealth  is  it*  visitor*.  ami 
ha*  laid  itself  out  not  only  to  attraet  visitor*,  hut  to  gitc  them 
the  pleaaanteat.  mo«t  vuried  and  comforiahh*  time  they  have  ever 
hud  That  elearly  i*  llie  pdicy  of  the  local  pdrntalr* — a |M>tiey 
wisely  eoneeivc-il.  und  carried  out  with  an  enterprise,  foresight, 
lilirrality.  and  sense  of  the  artistic  effect  that  puts  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  lloiinn-nmuth  oil  tlM«  highest  _ plane  of  munit  ijml 
efficiency.  Complete  sucre**  ill  any  undertaking  >'  always  a rv- 
freshing  *p-rtarle:  it  is  one  that  visitors  <»  Bournemouth  may 
c-ontemplate  and  enjoy  at  leisure.  The  prohlrmu  that  had  to  Is- 
solved  were  not,  of  course,  so  intrleate  and  exacting  aa  tin-  prob 
k-tns  of  a big  manufacturing  city.  \<>ue  the  less,  they  cannot  have 
been  without  I heir  own  peculiar  ditlic-uUSes.  nnd  the  triumphant 
solutions  that  have  la-cn  found  for  them  argue  a very  high  order 
of  executive  ability  and  a very  sound  ea|*arily  for  looking  nhead 
and  planning  in  udvum-r. 

ilourneinouth  stands  on  the  south  coast,  dose  hv  the  |«h*  of 
Wight,  and  a little  over  a hundred  miles  from  lailxuui-  It  is  the 
creation  of  the  hist  seventy  years.  \ Viren  tpieep  V ictoria  came  to 
the  throne  the  land  on  which  it  Simula  was  scrub,  heath,  ami  pine 
wood.  Kven  as  late  as  the  fifties  Bournemouth.  which  is  now-  a 
town  of  over  tMMNMi.  was  a mere  village  of  gtaat.  Hut  it  had  in 
ita  mild*  climate  and  its  pine  woods  tin-  assurance  of  future  fame, 
and  it  lots  been  the  great  merit  of  t lie  aldermen  and  councillors 
of  tlie  lloiirnenionih  Corporation  tlvat  tln-v  have  dcvdo|ied  the 
place  without  destroying  » single  one  of  its  natural  beauties. 
They  have  encoiitage-d  the  villas.  Inn  they  have  preserved  the  pine-s. 
They  have  sanctioned  hotels,  tln-v  Have  loiilt  innumerable  mails, 
they  have  presided  over  the  growth  of  a town  am!  have  e-i|iiip|a-d 
it  with  all  tlie  latest  eonveniene-i-*,  but  they  have  done  s«i  witiioiit 
■Mcrificing  ita  essentially  rural  character  This  is  a very  great 
achievement.  The  crime-  of  crimes  in  Bournemouth  liiuat.  I should 
imagine-.  Is-  the  rutting  down  of  a pine- ires-,  Here  is  a conserva- 
tion. of  natural  resources  such  a*  would  satisfy  cvm  Mr  Room*- 
vrlt-  And  ita  result  a arc  exceedingly  agreeable.  JEven  the  shop, 
ping  streets  an-  tree-lined  avenue*,  while  the  residential  rood* 
make  to  the  eye  an  ap|wnl  as  of  veritable  forest  glades.  Wherever 
you  turn,  tin-  fresh  giree-n  of  the  pines  meets  your  sight  anel  their 
pungent  health  giving  aroma  is  wafted  in  your  fare.  The  cor 
poration  set  live  example  of  preserving  them:  private  buihle-rs  and 


residents  have  Miowe-d  it.  There  is  not  a gareh-n  hut  has  U-en 
reclaimed  Irom  the  fore-st  or  the  heath.  and  keep*  the  characteristic* 
of  Is -tli.  The  drives  up  to  I lee  private  hatlws  an-  fringed  with 
pines;  the  puhlii  sepra i es.  tin-  public  garden*.  inlersect«*|  by  fault, 
less  pathways,  air  otherwise  rtinuanis  of  five  lurest  primeval:  and 
tin-  e-a refill  planting  of  the  aibutus  -tree.  holly  , laurt-l.  rlmdoden 
dron,  arbor-vlla*.  ami  other  evergreens  girea  to  the  whole  place  « 
warm  and  dieerful  app-atam-e  that  Winter  cannot  destroy. 

< hir  of  tla-  features  of  the  place  is  the  iiiiriImt  of  little  ravines — 
chine*  js  the  local  name  for  them — tlvat  run  from  live  water's  edge 
half  a mile  or  so  inland.  The  corporation  has  done  no  lietter  work 
Ilian  in  taking  hold  of  these  diincs,  in  planting  thim  with  ever- 
greens, in  cutting  an  infinity  of  walk*  up  and  down  tla-m,  in  turn 
iug  tlo-m  into  little  Ism-era  ..f  rest  fullest*  and  Is-auty.  One  come* 
to  lie  excessively  grateful  for  its  forethought  and  efficiency.  It  ha* 
laid  out  roads  along  tin-  rlitra  edge  and  skirting  the  chines,  and  it 
kern*  them  in  nrrfret  repair.  Il  has  scattered  seat*  and  shelters 
with  a prodigal  hand  at  every  roigu  of  vantage  It  has  Imilt  a 
magniliei-nt  pier.  It  owns  and  operates  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  smoothest  • running  trolley  systems  I have  encountered  in 
England  It  maintain*  an  admirable  orchestra  tiiat  plays,  and 
plays  welt,  every  day  in  the  year.  The  public  gardens,  which  are 
Kc|it  up  with  a carefulm**s  that  would  put  many  a private  garden 
to  shame,  occupy.  I should  think,  a larger  area  in  proportion  to 
the  siite  of  the  town  than  in  any  other  municipality.  The  corpora- 
tion also  own*  a ml  o|n-raics  two  gotfdiiik*.  Isdh  of  thrm 
thoroughly  spirting  course*.  and,  except  llval  it  ha*  not  yet  risen 
to  tin-  height  of  nllow-iug  play  on  Sunday,  conduct*  them  a.* 
efficiently  as  anv  private  dull  in  the  country.  Moreover,  tin*  re- 
strictions and  charges  it  impose*  on  Itaekimci  and  Uitb-ehainnen 
and  the  proprietor*  of  public  motor-cars  commend  thrmselve*  to 
the  judgment  an<l  upprovul  of  every  visitor  who  has  occasion  to 
profit  by  them.  So  that  Bournemouth,  with  its  mild  air  which 
t lie  pine*  never  suffer  to  bccomr  enervating,  with  it*  amazingly  low 
death  rate  i -oane  7.**  among  the  resident*!,  Its  gi-tu-rous  *|tarious- 
im-ss  of  beauty,  it*  admiralde  situation  a*  a lia*c  iron  which  the 
heigldmritig  country  with  it*  wealth  of  historical  associations 
may  la-  explored,  and  its  complete  provision  of  ail  the  etcetera* 
that  go  to  iIh-  making  of  a seaside  resort,  ha*  little  difficulty  in 
establishing  it*  claim  to  la-  a flrst-clasa  winter  resort.  I can 
•suitidently  recommend  il  to  Americans  who  wish  to  see  how  king- 
land  doc*  such  thing*.  Them  is  a hotel,  too.  the  exrellenee  of 
which  alnuxt  revive*  my  faith  In  English  inns,  or  rather  would 
do  *o  if  it*  manager  were  an  Englishman,  which,  happily  for  the 
success  of  hi*  establishment  and  the  comfort  of  those  who  visit  it. 
lie  is  not.  There,  beside*  an  admirable  situation  and  a well 
• raim-d  service.  Americans  will  And  what  outside  if  the  l«-*t  Ie»n- 
don  hotel*  it  i*  almost  impossible  to  find  in  EEngland — they  will 
find  food  that  *-an  positively  la-  eaten. 


THE  PASSING  OF  “300  MULBERRY  STREET” 


fContintuH  from  ptrgc  IT.) 

signing  in  1M!*7  to  accept  tlie  Assistant  Secretaryship  of  tin-  Navy. 
It  was  at  Police  Headquarters  that  Roosevelt  made  the  acquaint 
ance  of  Jacob  A.  Rii«.  which,  while  it  ha*  been  of  advantage  to 
that  stanch  friend  of  the  suhmcrgfd  tenth,  has  Wen  an  infinitely 
greater  blessing  to  the  very  pair  of  the  city.  From  the  associa- 
tion of  these  two  at  JlOO  Mulberry  Street  grew  the  Teaemeni-lHiiise 
Commission,  and  it  was  Kiis's  representation*  to  Roosevelt  that 
brought  alanit  the  addition  of  the  station  halging-bi  use*. 

Other  names,  well  known  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  register  of 
pdire  commissioners  serving  in  the  present  building  are  Fit z John 
Porter,  tJcorgn  Moore  Smith,  Joel  It.  Krluirdt,  John  It.  Vcairhls, 
Sidney  P.  Nichols.  Prank  Mom,  Francis  V.  (Jrecne,  William 
McAdoo.  William  F.  Smith.  James  ,1.  Martin,  ami  John  C.  Shee- 
han. There  are  fewer  ex-police  commissioner*  of  New  York  alive 
to-day.  in  proportion  to  tln-ir  number,  than  ex-presidents  of  the 
initial  States,  and  there  are  one  nr  two  of  these  whose  funerals 
the  average  citizen  might  attend  with  some  degree  of  cheerfulm-s*. 

It  was  at  3tW  Mulberry  Stm-t  that  Thomas  Byrne*,  at  the  head 
of  the  Detective  Bureau  made  un  international  reputation  a*  a 
thief-taker,  and  here  that  he  originated  the  mysterious  “ third 
degree " that  has  been  the  undoing  of  many  a criminal  since.  At 


least  two  words  hair  gone  into  the  via-alwilary  of  crime  from  300 
Mulberry  Street.  To  give  a prisoner  the  "third  degree  ” carries 
a meaning  in  pdice  circle*  tlu»ugliout  the  English  speaking  world. 
A " gold  brick  " mean*  a fisd'a  Inrgain.  and  " to  gold  lirick  ” a 
person  i*  synonymous  with  tricking  him  wherever  nmn  hn*  risen 
alsive  the  level  of  the  savage.  The  original  gold  brick  is  to-ihiy. 
among  other  relic*  of  crime.  in  the  museum  at  Police  Head- 
«|uarters.  saend  to  the  memory  of  the  notorious  Nut  White,  who 
invented  the  "game"  in  which  it  has  long  played  its  part-  Speci- 
mens of  the  copper  !mde> « worn  by  the  old  municipal  police  are 
among  the  curioMtiec  at  1011  Mulberry  Street,  and  from  the*,-  the 
policeman  of  to  day  get*  hi*  nickname  of  “ Copper,”  Among  other 
no-mcnloe*  of  the  past  are  the  old  helmets,  much  the  simp-  of  thine 
worn  by  the  lirenw-u  of  to-day.  with  a big  leather  lals-l  on  tin- 
front.  when-on  wa*  ln«<-ril*-d  the  rank  of  the  policeman  of  sixty 
years  ago,  whom  our  f»relntlu  is  cxmaequenlly  ralleil  “ Leather- 
heads.” 

Some  tens  of  tlinu-utml*  of  criminals  have  passed  in  and  out  of 
.100  Mulberry  Street  situ*-  tlie  building  wa*  opened  for  bu*iue**  in 
lKikt:  ami  while  a few  Imre  name*  that  will  live  in  the  annul*  of 
crime,  the  great  bulk  of  tln-in  have  already  had  too  much  written 
about  them. 


THE  SEA-FIGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE 

By  EARLE  HOOKER  EATON 

(Surgeon-General  Rixcy  Insists  that  Certain  Ships  of  the  Navy  shall  be  Comma  third  bv  Doctors) 


HE  atom!  beside  the  conning  tower. 

TIm-  surgeon  in  <*uimiunil, 

And  sternly'  gripped,  with  show  of  power. 
The  aralpd  in  bis  hand. 

Upm  a distant  smoky  blur 
The  lookout's  opties  light ■*!. 

And  in  a trice  he  shouted,  “ Sir, 

The  enemy  are  sighted !" 

Tin-  dia-tor,  glancing  o'er  the  *«*a. 

The  rpMMii  *alt  la-ratcd. 

Don’t  Irt  them  gi-t  too  near.”  cried  he, 
"Till  we've  Iw-en  vaccinated!"' 
lli*  chief  of  staff,  with  dashing  lance. 

And  odor  of  mrlwilie. 

At  on«-  exclaimed,  " Well  take  a cliatice 
In  either  light  nr  frolic! 


" Thry'rv  coming  down,  our  liatrsl  f<a-«. 
Ti*  time  for  consultation. 

, What  remedy  would  you  proptse’" 

He  asket),  then  took  his  station. 

The  doctor  clenched  and  shook  his  fist, 

•*  We'll  us«‘  our  vaccine  quills. 

Ami  when  that'*  done.”  lie  grimly  biased, 
"We'll  give  ’em  iron  pills!” 

In  half  an  hour  the  hostile  licet — 

Which  needed  change  of  air — 

Had  la-at  a swift  ami  safe  retreat 
That  made  the  doctor  swear. 

“I'd  like  to  charge  the  fia- — his  debt; 

Bill  such  a call — wlial  is  it* 

Ti*  not  an  office  iwff.  aud  yet 
Tis  surely  not  a ritii!" 
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Music  and  (he  Opera 

( L'uttl .tiurd  from  ftayt  d.’tj 

yi<’.  oniotioiiH  of  I he  play.  a*  in  the  firat  ! 
I lust  acts,  he  paint*  with  a stroke  that 
deft,  vigorous,  and  min',  if  not  prufoimdly 
■vine — for  that  he  never  is.  He  U at  the 
nniit  of  his  power  in  the  cmteltidlng 
'*»»•.  tin*  acetic  in  which  the  father  of 
mist,  in  the  blinditex*  of  iiin  rape  and  an- 
'**•*.  fjwti*  hi*  daughter  into  the  midnight 
•i'l'  of  tile  detested  city.  But  here,  it  ia 
noted,  tiie  potency  of  the  moment, 
•rwhelming  alike  in  its  tragic  foree  and 
it  a deep  und  elemental  pat  Ima,  reside* 
nmre  in  the  contrivance  of  (‘harpentier 

dramatist  than  in  ('har|>enticr  tiie 
looser. 

• f the  performance  of  this  singular  work 
the  forces  of  the  Maniialtan  Opera  Huumi  1 11 Ill 
re  ia  opportunity  now  for  only  the  brief 
teinent  that  it  wua  thrift-  - admirable 
■Keel lent  lieynnil  hope  and  expectation,  for 

task  of  ita  accompli  diment  was  a I 
■uliarly  difficult  and  trying  one.  .Mi**  1 

r'h-n'a  f,omV  was  truly  conceived  and  ex-  I 
-itelv  rendered— this  deleetalde  singing- 
re**  is  here  nt  lier  heat : Mr.  Dalinorcs  a-  I 

• lover  Julitn  was.  as  he  always  is.  do-  I 

•nt  and  delightful  in  song  and  action:  i 

dame  Brewster  (Jinmdi  as  the  mother  was  I 
remedy  skilful  and  veracious,  while  Mr. 
iliert  lifts  himself  into  a region  of  inter- 
•tutive  art  to  which  lie  was  hitherto  a 
anger  by  his  superb  portrayal  of  the  |iart 

the  father,  whom  lie  made  a figure  of 
id  and  eonimunieativr  vitality.  Mr.  I 
mnieratein  ha*  provided  for  the  n|>i'ra  an 
propriate  and  harmonious  setting.  Mr.  | 
nipHiiini,  who  hud  pre|>arcd  the  |icrform- 
•e  with  si  nipulnus  care  ami  entire  devo- 
n.  exercised  over  the  representation  a cun- 
I (hut  was  both  masterful  and  adroit. 


One  Way 

A story,  said  lo  lie  characteristic,  is  told 
an  Arkansas  judge.  It  seem*  that  when 
convened  court  at  one  of  the  towns  on 
i circuit  it  was  found  that  no  pens,  ink. 
pii|ior  had  lieeii  provided,  and,  upon  in- 
rv,  it  developed  that  no  county  funds 
re  available  for  this  purpose.  The  judge 
ires-ed  himself  somewhat  forcefully,  then 
*w  some  money  from  his  own  pocket.  He 
•*  almut  to  hand  this  to  the  clerk,  when  a 
dting  lawyer,  a high-priced.  imported 
iele.  brought  on  to  defend  a case  of  some 
portanre,  *|>oke  up,  in  an  aside  plainly 
diblo  over  the  room. 

" Well."  he  remarked.  with  infinite  eon- 
lipi.  " I've  sis'n  some  pretty  liud  courts, 
t this — well,  this  in  the  limit!*' 

The  old  judge  Hushed  darkly. 

\ «>it  are  fined  twenty-live  dollars  for  eon- 
lipt.  sir!  I lurid  the  money  to  the  clerk!” 
said,  and  when  the  pnrii|Miti*  visitor  had 
in  lily  complied,  he  continued: 

New.  Mr.  Clerk,  go  out  and  get  what 
it',  ink.  ami  paper  the  court  may  require. 
■I  if  there  is  am  thing  left  over,  you  can 
»e  the  gentleman  his  cliungr,'* 


Willing  To  Do  Likewise 

I.AMiioim,  “ I'eiMcmlsT  that  you  agreed 
leave  the  tenement  In  the  same  condition 
which  you  found  it.” 

Tenant.  "All  right;  I understand  that 
■ limn  who  occupied  it  before  I did  left 
ing  three  months*  rent.” 


Helped  Him 

A PIIYSUTAN  out  West  was  sent  for  to 
•end  a small  Imiv  wlio  was  ill.  ||e  left  a 
• s.-ription  and  went  away. 

Ib'l  liming  a few  days  later,  lie  found  the 
iy  In-tier. 

**  ^cs,  doctor.”  «aii|  th«'  l*>v'«  mother.  '*  the 
i s.  ription  did  him  a world  "f  g>md.  I left 
beside  him,  where  lie  could  hold  it  in  his 
md  most  of  the  time,  nml  he  ran  almost 
:ul  it  now.  You  didn't  mean  f««r  him  to 
■allow  the  paper,  did  you,  doctor?” 


financial 


Mi  1 0,000  tons,  bne.  lorn*,  uiiuoially  stsudr-  |M 

TO  THE  ORIENT 


m i u.  mn  iiM 


I-  »«7  M a«4  It*  ll.l,  I...4,  Co* 


40  Tours  to  Europe  ssrss 

struu.c  moiHnM  K.  O.  I l.tllk.  Tims  BU|„  Maw  l ark. 


**MU3V  or  BnAZNS” 

PAY  tub  PRICK  row 

^4 CT&gg. 

as 4 4a  aot  sols  Ikdr  rlfsr  mumey  la  njaHaoU 

TEN  BOYS  FROM  DICKENS 
By  Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser 

Ten  bny  ihnrucirr*  in  Dirkrn*  tell  ihcir  slnriei 
fur  thctiMelvtro,  and  internt  yoiirur  pis*i>lc  in  the 
author.  JUustraltJ.  1 i.oo. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 

Copyright  notice 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  exchange  IvwglH  and 
sold-  CaM-  Transfers  to  lvu- 
nifw  ami  South  Africa,  Cnm- 
meivial  and  Traveller*’  letters 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

IIaskun  No.  &t>  Wall  Smut. 


t-'ias*.  A.  XXr.  No.  inClIVK.  1 Vtmihrr  1H.  I1KJ7.— I.ibkamv 
or  liiMiltLw.  To  wit.-  Hr  II  rrmuml'rrrJ,  Tliut  no  the  sU- 
lecnth  day  ••(  Ikrrvmlw-r,  I SHI?.  Ilrnry  Jamevof  l«>e,  knelansl. 
imtli  dri-.Mlisijn  ilu.  iifliralha  lilie  of  n IRMiK.liie  title  of 
» liictl  Is  III  tne  following  word*.  li>  wil:  •’ 1 1> s lli.irne,  II* 

1 1 ei>  rv  J «me».  Jr  .Harper  A llrirtlier*.  New  York  and  I jinilon, 
the  ri*hl  wnereot  "v  claim*  as  nuthur  and  |in>|>rivli>r  In 
cuiifnrniily  witii  the  laws  of  Hie  l lilted  Nulr.  mirctlng 
copynulitk. 

< Mil  unit  Ills  IKS  I I'l  I s »«  .Librarian  at  < am/frriM. 

By  1 ii'nvAui  nolbekc.  Hrghitr  a/  t 

Ill  renewal  lor  It  year*  lru*n  On nnlier  S3,  IliO?. 
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Morton  Trust  Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 

Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 
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T he  Artist  to  his  friend  i M Just  look  st  the  glaring  color  in  that  sky.  Gad ! What  a 
nerve  Nature  ha*  I” 


$500.00  BRUSH 


DttigmtJ  #»  /4/ir*j(t«  /*  Brm «*.  J't I gate  <</  the 
Sim  git  ( jthmJer  LaJiliar. 

Seals  two — that’s  all.  Goes  fast 
enough — that’s  all.  Costs  less  to 
run  than  a horse. 


Stwd  up  to  hi t mill**  i»rr  li'-tr; 

tr-ftv»^imlr»  t*rt  i^aUno  uf  KBMijlitr.  Wrtlrul  motor 

Mhnlity.  W.iiidVrtill  liill  climl-m — pm  anywbrrr 

wh*»U  will  »\I.  Itimblff,  (nUiii,  CmnfurlitliUr,  li«rly. 

ImidKrtiie.  BliBoot  ikiImIc**,  nlmuit  Obrnll.mlcw  mil 
rUle»  like  n t*®l>jr  rnrrlage.  Solid  tire*  •tnndard.  pneu- 
matic afUi.OO  extra. 


More  runabout*  of  Brush's  design  are 
running  than  of  any  other  designer  in 
the  world. 


Write  far  catmint  •>»■/  name  ef  megrewi  dealer. 

BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 

M Baltimore  Ave.,  • Detroit.  Mich. 


lias  been  attained  by  the  makers  of 
Racine  Boats. 

RACINE  BOATS 
are  built  right,  run  right,  priced  right. 
Their  real  value  is  not  discovered 
until  they  have  been  compared  with 
scores  of  other  craft  on  the  American 
market.  A comparison  makes  Racine 
worth  convincing. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedv  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years 

AT  THE  FOLLOW! HB  KEELEY  INSTITUTES : 


Al*.  U aiMailw.  II.  C„  Uil*rt». 

*rk.  *11  V CapCtiM  *L  |-.r«i.»J.  A 

- '«l  !"*.  PWb* 

**•  nolcIrWlita. 


■tala  rink  At* 


1 VA  r.t  lion.  Cam 


North  I 


H.rrM«r|,  i1*. 


\A  Inwlrrf. 

U,u,..  In,l..d. 


FRENCH’S 

SPRING  EXAMPLES 

Excel  in  refinement  ol  model,  in  treatment 
of  technique,  and  in  perfection  of  construc- 
tive detail. 

We  invite  the  opportunity  to  explain  superior 
features  in  Broughams  (5  sizes).  Panel- Boot 
Victorias  (4  weights),  'Busses  (full  series), 
and  the  standard  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

CATALOGUES  TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 
THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO, 

DESIGNERS.  BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS  SELECT  CARRIAGES 

Q2-M  SUMMER  ST.  ■ • BOSTON.  MASS- 


FIRE-FIGHTERS 
and  THEIR  PETS 

By  Alfred  M.  Downes 

VxMufr  *t  tkt  Sew  )*'ft  F*re  /itpmrtmenl 

\ This  book  describes  the  intimate,  in- 
Iside  life  of  the  fire  department — descrities 
the  training,  the  discipline,  and  the 
pastimes  of  every-day  life  in  the  engine- 
house.  The  mascot  every  company  owns 
— a dog.  cat,  or  monkey,  perhaps— is 
presented  as  a loyal  member  of  the  com- 
pany. loved  by  the  men  and  sharing  the 
heroism  of  their  acts.  Famous  New  York 
fires  like  the  Windsor  Hotel  and  the 
Hoboken  docks,  have  l teen  reproduced  in 
thrilling  detail  to  give  some  idea  of  just 
what  the  fire  department  does  when  these 
disasters  come,  as  well  as  what  magnif- 
icent deeds  are  done  l>v  modest,  nameless 
heroes.  This  is  the  first  time  the  full 
story  of  the.  firemen  has  been  written 
in  one  book. 

Blufir&tcd  <wHh  mtny  Photographs.  Price,  f!J0 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Y. 

DECISIVE  BATTLES 
OF  THE  LAW 

By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill 

This  is  a book  portraying  those  great 
legal  contests  of  national  importance  which 
have  proved  to  be  of  the  deepest  signif- 
icance in  the  history  of  our  country,  Mr. 
Hill  writes  throughout  with  fairness,  bril- 
liancy. and  good  judgment,  with  the 
• eminent  impartiality  which  becomes  him 
as  a lawyer  and  a writer  upon  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  vivid  narrative 
skill  that  is  his  as  a novelist. 

Crown  A vo.  Cloth.  Uncnt  Fdjr*. 
out  Top.  - - »l.a 

| HARPER  4 BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS, N.V. 
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Ancestors 

By 

GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Author  of  44  Rulers  of  Kings,’*  44 The  Conqueror /’  etc. 


GREAT  American  novel  of  the  old  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Atherton  has  presented  California  with  all  its  an- 
cestral beauty  and  pride  embodied  in  a high-bred  young  girl. 
The  city,  with  its  teeming  life,  glows  and  lives  in  these  pages, 
and  is  really  as  great  a part  of  the  drama  as  are  the  characters 
in  the  foreground,  leading  to  a moving  and  impressive  climax 
in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  The  greatest  work  Mrs. 
Atherton  has  done  is  Ancestors. 


“Ancestors  is  an  able  book.  The  forward  movement  is  so  swift  as  to  carry  one  on  with 
a sense  of  growing  excitement;  the  story  proceeds  breathlessly.  And  the  greater  achievement  is 
to  end  with  an  account  of  the  recent  earthquake  without  producing  an  anti-climax.” 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 

“ Gertrude  Atherton  has  many  times  shown  her  capacity  for  dealing  with  big  elements,  and 
her  new  book,  Ancestors , is  one  more  proof  of  her  power"— London  Tribune. 

“Ancestors  will  restore  many  a discouraged  reader  to  the  hope  that  modern  American  novels 
need  not  of  necessity  be  lacking  in  those  great  intellectual  qualities  which  are  a source  of 
stimulation  and  power  in  fiction.” — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Post  8vo»  Ornamented  Cloth.  Price.  $1.75 
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UNCLE  REMUS’S 
MAGAZINE 

ONLY  S1.00  PER.  YEAR 

Those  i vho  re xd  it  sty  it  pleases  them  more  than  any  other  magasme 


Mr.  Billy  Sanders  Visits  the  President 

The  story  of  this  trip  of  the  Sage  of  Shady  Dale  to  the  White 
House  is  told  in  the  inimitable  fashion  of  Mr.  Sanders,  who 
is  in  reality  a character  through  which  the  Editor  of  Uncle 
Remus's  Magazine  exploits  his  views  on  general  affairs. 
THIS  WILL  BE  JUST  ONE  OF  TIIE  MANY  STRIKING  FEATURES 

in  the  FEBRUARY  Number  of 

UNCLE  REMUS’S  MAGAZINE 

10  Cents  PER  COPY  _ , by  . FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 

11.00  by  tbc  year  Joel  Chandler  Harris  news  dealers 

P.  S.—  (Hwe’i  »n  rxtraO  from  Mr.  S*nden‘  rtory  0i  hii  trip) : **  No 
sooner  hod  I ihuck  ihe  President  i hood  then  ike  dinner  bell  nio|  — 
we  call  it  the  topper  bell  at  my  home  an'  then  a lovely  lady  come 
lo'rda  me.  wi’  ike  aweeteat  lookin'  young  cl  you  ever  laid  your  eye* 
on;  an’  right  then  an'  thar  1 k sowed  whar  ike  borne  fee  I in  come  from." 

IF  YOU  FAIL  TO  READ  MR.  SANDERS'  STORY  OF  HIS 
VISIT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  YOU'LL  MISS  A TREAT 

Why  not  subscribe  to  Unde  Remus's  Magasine  ? If  you  send  $1. 00 
and  mention  Harper's,  you  •will  receive  a beautiful  reproduction  of 
Miss  Florence  Mac ku  bin ’s  famous  pastel  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 


Harper  s Weekly 

for 

Next  Week 


IS  NEW  YORK  EQUIPPED 
TO  FIGHT  FIRE? 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

Recently  a 12-story  factory  and  office  build- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  city  was  swept  by  fire. 
Three  firemen  lost  their  lives,  and  the  property 
loss  was  estimated  at  from  one  to  five  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  fire  was  marked  by  the  failure  of  water 
pressure  and  the  bursting  of  rotten  hose. 

Incidentally,  two  great  street  transportation 
lines  were  crippled  for  days. 

The  reasons  for  this  disquieting  state  of  affairs 
are  given  in  detail  in  next  week’s 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  FEBRUARY 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  A NEW  CONTINENT 

An  expedition,  backed  by  The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Har- 
pbr's  Magazine,  and  The  American  Geographical  Society,  started 
nut  last  year  t<>  discover  a new  continent  believed  by  many  scientists 
to  exist  in  the  arctic  circle.  Mr.  V.  Stefanssos,  of  the  scientific  staff 
of  the  expedition,  has  recently  retained,  bringing  with  him  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  unusual  adventures  of  tne  expedition,  together 
with  many  striking  arctic  photographs,  which  appears  in  February. 

MR.  HOWELLS  IN  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Ore  of  the  most  delightful  of  Mr.  Howells's  sketches  of  travel  in 
England.  A charming  picture  of  places  and  people  in  the  famous  old 
cathedral  city  of  York,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  English  towns. 
Illustrated  with  drawings  by  Ernest  Haskell  reproduced  in  tint. 

THE  ARISTOCRACY  T°„FS  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

Another  of  Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbcr  y’s  invaluable 
na^iers  on  the  usage  of  the  English  language.  The  pronoun,  savs 
Prof  Lounsbcky.  is  the  most  exclusive  of  the  jiarts  of  speech, 
and  it  is  with  the  history  of  the  pronouns  that  this  pajier  deals. 
An  article  full  of  new  information  and  unquestioned  authority. 

IN  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HABITANT 

Howard  E.  Smith,  a young  Canadian  painter,  writes  of  the 
quaint  life  in  a Canadian  village  not  far  from  Quel>ec,  where  many 
of  the  picturesque  customs  and  manners  of  old  France  survive 
to-day.  Mr.  Smith  lists  made  a large  number  of  striking  pictures 
of  these  unusual  semes,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  color. 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS 

President  Charles  F.  Tiiwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
writes  of  the  University  of  Paris,  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
learning  of  the  Continent.  His  views  as  an  eminent  educator  and 
a keen  observer  are  of  great  interest  and  importance. 


THE  NATION’S  BREAD 

Professor  Harry  Snyder,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  made  a study  'of  the  bread  we  cat. 
His  studies  were  made  for  the  government,  and  the  results  are 
most  interesting.  He  shows  that  the  patent  flour  which  we  all 
use  is.  after  all  has  been  said,  the  best.  It  dots  not.  perhaps,  con- 
tain as  much  apparent  nutriment  as  coarser  flour,  but  it  contains 
it  in  such  a form  that  we  can  more  easily  digest  it.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  interesting  points. 

7 COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES 

Variety  of  type,  high  literary  quality,  and  great  interestingness 
are  the  notable  qualities  of  Harper’s  short  stories.  Take  those  in 
February  for  example:  “Dona  Victoria.'1  by  Perceval  Gibbon-. 
is  a love-story  of  Portuguese  Africa,  a romance  with  a tragic  con- 
clusion; George  Hibbard’s  story,  by  contrast,  is  a love-story  of 
to-day.  of  a delightful  American  girl  and  a contrary  young  man. 
and  of  a kindly  old  ambassador  who  settles  their  difficulties  by  his 
diplomacy;  Elmorp.  Elliott  Peake’s  story  is  a love-story,  too,  but 
of  still  different  ty|*‘.s — of  a mountain  girl  and  man  in  the  South, 
and  of  the  girl's  renunciation;  Forrest  Crissey  writes  of  a liny's 
curious  rebellion  against  his  mother;  and  Georg  Sc iiock.  whose 
stories  have  already  put  the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
Story-writers,  tills  a strange,  grim,  yet  happily-ending  tale  of  some 
quaint  Pennsylvania  country  people;  Fanny  Kemble  Johnson 
contributes  a touching  am!  uplifting  story  of  a young  man's  heroism 
and  self-denial  and  his  father's  heedless  selfishness:  and  Olivia 
Howard  Dcnbar,  in  her  story  "A  Prophet  Honored/'  tells  of 
the  return  of  a humorous  writer  to  his  college  reunion,  and  of  his 
vain  endeavor  to  assert  himself  as  a man  of  serious  purposes.  The 
humorous  story  of  the  numlier  is  Thomas  A.  Janvier’s  “The 
M>  inn -Mirror  Light  & Power  t o ."  a tale  of  another  remarkable 
invention  of  the  versatile  Bcverb-y. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  Great  Serial,  “The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory” 


Nat  York,  Saturday,  January  25,  hjoS 


GOOD  BUSINESS! 

MR.  BRYAN  IS  SAID  TO  HAVE  MADE  $52,000  LAST  YEAR  FROM  HIS  LECTURES 
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COMMENT 

Is  Bryan  Defeated  ? 

In  the  light  of  to-day  no  one  can  any  longer  believe  that 
Bryan  is  the  inevitable  Democratic-  candidate  for  President. 
There  has  not  hepn  a moment  since  his  opening  speech  on 
iiis  return  from  Europe  when  the  majority  of  Democrats 
have  really  desired  his  nomination,  or  when  any  intelligent 
and  well  informed  member  of  the  party  has  not  believed 
that  he  would,  if  nominated,  lend  the  party  to  a defeat  more 
ignominious,  more  humiliating,  more  contemptuous,  even, 
than  the  overwhelming  disasters  nf  189fi  amt  1900.  There 
have  been  apathy,  hopelessness.  almost  ibspuir,  especially  in 
the  South,  and  predlctiom  of  Bryan’h  success  in  the  conven- 
tion have  Iwn  general.  The  listlcssuess  brought  about  by 
the  feeling  that  the  old  candidate  was  inevitable,  that  he 
was  to  be  perennial,  gave  tone  to  Democratic  utterances, 
nml  deprived  of  hope  many  citizens.  Democrat*  and  Repub* 
lieana,  who  have  desired  the  return  of  rational  government, 
of  dignified  observance  and  administration  of  the  law.  and 
who  cannot,  expect  or  hope  for  either  from  the  Republican 
party.  But  as  the  iuevituhle  seemed  about  to  l»e  *m*pted 
by  those  who  had  eontenrlcd  longest  against  it.  the  great, 
though  scattered,  opposition  aroused  itself.  Strong  voices 
spoke,  and  they  have  awakened  Democrats  to  an  activity 
that  is  full  of  promise.  It  seems  now  as  though  Bryan 
could  not  possibly  lie  nominated  at  Denver,  as  if  the  party 
had  suddenly  ilctcrminrd  to  assert  its  unquestioned  power, 
and  us  if  it  really  intended  to  take  advantage  of  its  oppor- 
tunity. In  every  State  of  the  1’nion  there  ha*  long  been 
strong  Democratic  opposition  to  Bryax.  It  is  now  a matter 
of  elementary  knowledge  that  Bryan  cannot  obtain  the  vote* 
needed  to  elect  a Democrat  ie  President.  That  he  would  Ik- 
defeated  at  the  polls  has  bo«-n  mhnitted  hy  men  who  have 
intemleil  to  support  him  if  he  were  nominated;  that  hr  will 
be  defenteil  in  the  convention  is  now  the  expectation  of  hosts 
of  Democrat*  and  many  others,  who  for  months  have  been 
gloomily  liHiking  at  him  ae  inevitable  and  at  hia  cowering 
party  ns  doomed. 

What  Are  the  Facts  ? 

Bryan  had  his  day  in  court,  and  it  has  been  n brighter 
day  for  him  than  he  can  imwsihl.v  etijov  again.  Of  the  two 
trials  of  Buvw  h.v  the  American  voters,  the  verdict  of  the 
election  of  Hite,  was  the  more  favorable  to  him.  Then  Bryan 
carried  ten  Northern  States,  of  which  Kansas  was  the  largest 
and  most  important,  and  his  own  State  of  Nebraska  the 


second.  Of  the  eight  others,  most  of  them  wrre  what  have 
been  familiarly  known  n*  “mining  camp  States.”  The  ten 
together  gave  to  Buy  in  in  1890  forty-five  electoral  votes  and 
a popular  vote  of  as  against  a popular  vote  for  Mc- 

Kinley of  400,000.  In  1*00  Bryan  received  from  the  whole 
country  143,000  more  votes  than  he  received  in  1900,  and 
twenty-one  more  electoral  votes.  In  1900  all  the  Northern 
State*  voted  against  him,  with  the  exception  of  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  au  1 Nevada.  l/osing  his  own  State  of 
Nebraska,  he  saved  only  thirteen  of  the  forty-five  Northern 
electoral  votes  which  he  had  mvivnl  in  1 SINS.  The  best  that 
Bryan  could  now  do  in  the  North  would  In-  to  recapture  the 
small  States  that  left  him  in  1900,  anti  which  since  then 
have  become  peculiarly  Roosevelt  ian.  The  recapture  of 

even  these  is  not  probable,  and  no  practical  political  fore- 
caster would  count  u|miii  any  of  tlH-m.  Kven  if  l>v  some 
chance  Bryan  should  recover  them,  he  would  obtain  only 
about  twenty-seven  Northern  electoral  votes,  while  be  needs 
about  ninety.  The  wildest  Bryan  visionary  cannot  specify 
any  Northern  State  from  which  any  part  of  this  lack  is 
to  be  made  up,  and  sustain  his  dream  hy  any  reasoning  that 
would  appeal  for  an  instant  to  any  rational  man. 

Recent  Protests  Against  Bryan 

The  Weekly  quoted  in  its  last  issue  n notable  editorial 
from  the  New  York  World,  presenting  the  facta  and  argu- 
ments which  demonstrate  that  Woodrow  Wilson  would  be 
an  available  Democratic  candidate,  and  would  ho  strong 

where  Bryan  is  weak.  A few  day*  before,  the  World  reviewed 
the  earner  and  presented  the  opinions  of  Governor  Johnson 
of  Minnesota.  He  t«N>,  it  was  shown,  would  be  a stronger 
candidate  than  Bryan.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ohio  Demo- 
crats have  announced  that  they  will  send  to  Denver  a solid 
delegation  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Ji:hon  Hahmux. 
Delaware  is  rourniittnl  to  Judge  Gray.  There  arc  other 
States,  especially  Southern  States,  that  will  probably  attend 
the  convention  with  candidate*.  Mar*c  Henry  Wattkbhon 
is  likely  to  awaken  to  the  fact,  and  it  will  be  a happy  awaken- 
ing for  him.  that  opposition  to  Buy  in  is  not  belated.  The 
Charleston  AVirs  and  Courier  reiterates  its  opinion  that 
“with  Mr.  Bryan  ns  the  Democratic  candidate  then*  would 
l«e  no  iMissiblc  chance  for  success  at  the  next  election.”  A*, 
the  dinner  of  the  National  Democratic  Clnb, of  New  York 
the  chief  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected ami  owe  of  the  most  loyal  Democrats  of  the  State — 
Mono  AN  .1.  O’Briun,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Amid  the  applause  of  the 
company  he  gave  judgment  against  Bryan’s  claim*.  He 
declared  that  the  party  should  •'ease  from  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  fortunes  of  one  man.  and  should  find  a leader 
who  would  stand  for  “sound  and  sane”  Democracy.  At  the 
■same  dinner  there  was  read  a letter  written  by  Grover 
Cleveland,  who  has  <*ome  to  he  the  symbolic  figure  of  the 
reviving  party.  1 1 is  pronouncement  again*!  Hryaniant  wo* 
received  with  cheers,  llis  assertion  that  the  country  needs 
“conservatism,  recuperation  from  nervous  prostration,  re- 
instatements of  constitutional  observance,  buoyant  hut  none 
the  less  safe  nml  prudent  Americanism,  scrupulous  can* 
of  every  person  ami  every  interest  entitled  to  care,  ami  a 
* square  deal’  that  menu*  exact  and  honest  equality  before 
the  biw  and  under  constitutional  guaranty,9  whs  accepted 
us  a criticism  of  both  Rounmtlt  ami  Bryan.  Some  of  Mr. 
Bryan’s  most  intelligent  friends,  notably  Michigan  Demo- 
crats. are  beginning  to  doubt  hi*  strength,  and  well  they 
may.  for  the  opposition  thua  far  developed  on  the  mere  sur- 
face command*  u sufficient  number  of  vote*  to  prevent  his 
nomination.  At  present  the  Denver  convention  promises 
to  l>c  n real  party  council,  and  whenever  the  party  sits  down 
to  talk  over  the  matter,  Buvan  cannot  possibly  be  nominated. 
Men  do  not  commit  suicide  as  the  conclusion  of  a delibera- 
tion. 

The  Aldrich  Currency  Bill 

The  Aldrich  currency  bill  was  reported  on  time,  and,  so 
far  a*  tin  Senate  i*  concerned,  i*  sola -do  led  to  Iw  parwed. 
A*  Speaker  Cannon  i*  said  t«i  furor  tbc  measure.  it  is  likely 
that  it  is  also  to  go  thmugh  flu-  I l-rnse  of  Representative*, 
and,  this  happening,  the  President  i*  certain  to  sign  it.  It 
is  a hill  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  overcomimr 
heretofore  immovahle  objections,  especially  from  tin*  West 
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and  the  South,  and  is  probably  as  sound  a piece  of  financial 
legislation  as  can  bo  passed  through  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gres*  at  this  session.  It  is  well,  howe’er,  that  its  real  value 
be  understood,  mid  that  the  country  should  comprehend  that 
the  bill  docs  not  provide  for  a scientific  currency,  nor  con- 
stitute one  that  is  as  elastic  as  this  country  ought  to  possess. 
The  reason  is  that  its  movement  out  of  and  hack  into  the 
banks  will  not  bo  automatic.  Whether  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  $850,000,000  emergency  circulation  provided  for 
is  to  ho  issued  at  any  time  depends  upon  the  agreement  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  ami  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  This  is  better, 
>>f  course,  than  that  the  power  to  determine  when  the  emer- 
gency has  arisen  shall  rest  with  one  man.  The  currency 
provided  for  is  still  to  he  bond  secured  paper,  which  is  a 
system  in  which  very  few,  if  any,  bankers,  and  no  economists, 
have  any  faith.  The  bonds  which  may  be  employed  for 
securing  the  issue  of  notes  are  not  to  lx*  United  States  bonds 
alone;  there  are  to  Ik*  included  with  these  municipal  and 
State  bonds  and  other  first  class  securities,  such  as  the  laws 
of  New  York  and  M assn  ch  u net  ts  permit  (he  savings  hanks 
to  accept.  A tax  of  six  per  cent,  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
currency  in  order  that  the  hanks  will  l>r  eager  to  sur.ender 
it  when  the  emergency  is  passed.  There  will  he  a contest 
against  the  hill  when  it  reaches  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  Mr.  Fowler  expects  to  counter  with  his  own  bill.  This 
measure  provides  for  an  asset  currency  and  for  the  redemption 
of  bond  and  faith  secured  notes.  Notwithstanding  its  de- 
fects, the  Aldrich  hill,  if  enacted,  will  he  a valuable  addition 
to  our  hanking  laws.  With  it  we  shall  at  least  he  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  expedients,  illogical  and  doubt- 
ful, for  the  relief  of  such  money  famines  as  we  had  in  1893, 
and  as  we  have  just  experienced. 

The  Supreme  Court  vs.  Roosevelt 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  Em- 
ployers* Liability  Act  unconstitutional,  and  has  thus  upheld 
the  judges  of  the  lower  Federal  courts  who  offended  the 
President  by  disagreeing  with  him.  On  this  important  legal 
(or  is  it  political  i)  subject  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  very 
active  and  aggressive  in  demanding  this  now  overthrown  luw. 
so  aggressive,  indeed,  that  he  has  invited  a good  deal  of 
censure  by  his  attitude  and  his  wonts.  He  has  warned  the 
railroads,  for  example,  that  it  would  Is1  had  for  them  if 
they  criticised  the  law,  ami  by  lrcturing,  even  hectoring, 
judges  who  have  differed  with  him  on  the  constitutional 
question  involved,  he  lias  outraged  the  sense  of  propriety 
of  all  men  who  comprehend  the  significance  and  the  value 
of  an  indcfx-ndcnt  judiciary.  He  has  further  unconsciously 
betrayed  his  own  incompetence  to  deal  with  such  a question 
by  insisting  that  such  a law  should  be  upheld  uiiquestioiiing- 
ly  and  without  regard  to  its  constitutionality.  Now  the 
.Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional, 
notwithstanding  that  the  President  has  said  that  it  44  must  ’’ 
be  passed,  and  must  be  made  ‘‘drastic”  and  “thorough.” 
It  would  lie  of  great  value  to  the  country  if  the  decision 
should  result  in  compelling  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  the  luw,  and  of  the  judges  as  the  interpreters 
of  the  law. 

The  Decision 

Seven  of  the  justices  hold  that  the  Federal  government 
has  not  the  power  to  regulate  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employed  unless  they  are  actually  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. and  unless  the  law  seeks  to  affect  their  relations  when 
they  are  so  engaged.  Five  of  them  hold  that  the  law  tinder 
consideration  was  so -broad  and  general  in  its  terms  that  it 
im-lmk-d  persons  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce — as, 
for  example,  persons  employed  on  an  interstate  railroad,  hut 
working  solely  on  a local  branch;  persons  employed  by  the 
same  or  a like  rood,  hut  working  in  a repair  or  a construc- 
tion shop,  or  in  a clerical  capacity,  or  in  an  elevator  or  a 
warehouse ; or  a person  employed  by  n telegraph  company  to 
deliver  or  transmit  both  interstate  and  local  messages;  or  per- 
sons employed  by  an  express  company  engaged  in  both  interstate 
and  local  business,  or  on  n trolley  line  moving  almost  wholly 
within  a State  and  for  only  a short  distance  ill  another  State. 
It  was  assumed  by  the  seven*  that  such  employment  would 
lie  wholly  without  ffie  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  Two  of  tin 
seven,  however,  believed  that  the  act  under  consideration 


could  lx?  divided  so  that  it  might  be  made  to  apply  to  per- 
sons engaged  only  in  interstate  commerce.  From  this  view 
of  the  statute  the  five  justices  differed,  ami  so  the  court  held 
that  any  Federal  law  which  directly  or  iudiroctly  seeks  to 
regulate  nr  affect  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed 
engaged  in  any  but  strictly  interstate  business  is  unconstitu- 
tional mid  void.  On  this  general  proposition  seven  are  agreed, 
while  four  of  these,  and  {x-rhaps  five,  seem  to  hold  that  Con- 
gre*sa  may  not  regulate  any  such  relation  as  that  of  employer 
and  employed  engaged  in  interstate  or  any  commerce. , The 
court  has  thus  rendered  a very  im|H>rtant  decision — a decision 
which,  joined  with  that  in  Kansas  r.  Colorado,  upholds  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  States  with  the  power  and  clearness 
with  which  Marshall  upheld  the  rightful  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  when  that  was  attacked.  Justice  White’s 
opinion  in  the  later  case  deserves  to  stand  alongside  of 
Justice  Rrcwkii’h  in  the  earlier  ease.  It  will  be  very  difficult, 
in  view  of  this  decision,  for  the  President  and  his  advisers 
to  frame  a constitutional  employers’  liability  act. 

The  Riding  Text 

It  may  lx*  thought  that  the  army  riding  tests  are  objec- 
tionable to  officer*  of  the  line.  They  are  far  from  being  so. 
Officers  of  the  line  are  eager  to  lx*  fit  for  any  military  duty 
which  they  may  lx?  called  upon  to  perform.  With  staff  of- 
ficers, like  engineers,  quartermasters,  and  others  similarly 
situated,  the  ease  is  different,  but  the  line  officers  helieve 
that  they  should  know  how  to  ride  and  that  they  should 
practise  riding.  They  also  believe  that  they  should  know  how 
to  shoot  and  to  fence.  They  ohjeet  to  he  called  upon  to 
endure  n practice  ride,  however,  when  for  all  the  years  of 
their  service,  the  government  has  given  them  no  opportunity 
to  keep  in  practice.  The  President  has  advised  the  making 
of  some  provision  for  better  army  mounts,  hut  better  still 
would  it  lx*  if  Congress  should  give  to  all  officers  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  ride,  including  infantry  company  officers, 
an  allowance  for  forage.  This  is  «k»ne  in  foreign  armies, 
and  if  it  were  done  here,  officers  would  keep  their  own  horses 
and  would  ride  them.  To  call  suddenly  upon  a poor  captain 
to  ride  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  miles  presupposes  that  he 
has  kept  in  condition  and  in  practice;  but.  ns  a matter  of 
fact,  the  government  hns  refused  to  make  any  provision  that 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  a horse;  nor  hns  it  kept  any 
horse  of  its  own  for  his  riding.  The  President  might  as  well 
call  upon  all  officers  to  display  skill  in  revolver  shooting — 
an  essential  accomplishment  for  officers — although  there  is 
not  a revolver  range  in  the  army;  nor  is  there  much,  if  any, 
provision  for  fencing  outside  of  West  Point. 

An  Argument  for  Wilson  and  Johnson 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  convinced  by  Governor  John- 
son’s  insistence  upon  the  tariff  issue  that  he  ought  not  to 
he  President.  It  asks  if  he  is  lit  to  Ik-  President  of  the  United 
States f The  question  and  its  answer  are  as  applicable  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  or  Judge  Gray  or  Juiwon  IIarmon  as  to 
Governor  Johnson.  The  answer  of  the  Inquirer  in : “He 
is  not.  lie  is  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth.”  He  is  u n 
rank  tariff  revisionist.”  Tlu*  Inquirer  docs  not  seem  to  know 
that  the  rational  Democrats  are  seeking  a candidate  who  will 
lx?  cursed  by  none  of  the  essential  Republican  sins,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  blessed  by  non-Repuhliean  virtues.  Therefore 
some  44  rank  tariff  revisionist  ” who  has  never  faltered  in  his 
faith  is  precisely  the  kind  of  a candidate  for  whom  Demo- 
crats are  looking. 

The  President  and  the  Admiral 

The  documents  in  the  ease  of  the  Presiilent  rs.  Admiral 
Rrownson,  so  far  ns  published,  have  been  interesting  reading. 
Very  few  compliments  have  any  where  been  offered  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  handling  of  the  Admiral.  By  something  closely 
approaching  general  consent  it  is  held  to  lx*  u defective  feat 
of  castigation,  more  harsh  than  the  occasion  warranted,  not 
altogether  dignified,  mid  mistaken  in  some  of  its  assertions. 
It  is  even  a question  whether  the  Admiral  hail  justly  incurred 
a Presidential  rebuke  at  all.  The  President  said  in  his  letter 
of  reprohsitiou  that  there  was  44  no  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  tin*  gro-«  impropriety  of  the  Admiral’s  conduct 
in  resigning  sooner  than  carry  out  the  orders  of  his  superior 
officer  in  such  a mutter.”  But  there  certainly  m room.  To 
the  lay  intelligence  the  issue  was  one  on  which  the  Admiral 
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might  properly  record  bis  divergence  from  the  Presidential 
decision  by  asking  to  he  relieved  from  his  office.  His  retire* 
incut  upset  no  plan,  hindered  no  official  purpose.  The  only 
bad  effect  it  had  was  to  make  the  President  mad.  Possibly 
the  milliner  of  his  getting  out  failed  to  conform  in  some 
particular  to  naval  etiquette.  Perhaps  he  should  have  issued 
(he  order,  and  then  asked  to  be  relieved  without  stating  hiq 
reasons.  As  to  that,  we  do  not  know,  and  if  flip  method  the 
Admiral  actually  followed  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  sympathy 
we  give  it,  still  it  was  uot  “grossly  improper,”  “childish,” 
or  “ in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible,”  nor  was  it  inspired 
by  “ personal  pique,  wounded  vanity,  or  factional  feeling.” 
The  Admirul  undoubtedly  had  the  good  of  the  service  quite 
as  much  at  heart  ns  the  President  has.  and  resigned  his  ap- 
|Niintna*nt  because  his  sense  of  duty  constrained  him  to.  Of 
course  his  resignation  should  have  been  accepted,  and  in  ac- 
cepting it  the  President  might  properly  enough  have  dis- 
sembled his  love  for  him,  but  we  cannot  sec  that  the  good 
of  the  service  at  all  required  that  he  should  be  kicked  down- 
stairs. 

A Hard  Not  to  Crack 

The  President  is  not  a g»*nd  scold.  Hr  is  too  hearty  and 
miscellaneous  about  it.  His  weapon  of  reprobation  is  a 
blunderbuss  and  seldom  makes  « niec  job.  Ton  liadl  His 
position  on  the  question  on  which'  he  ami  Admiral  B«oW.n*on 
differ  is  quite  a different  matter.  He  says  a hospital  ship  is  n 
hospital  and  a doctor  should  command  it.  The  Admirul 
(ami  the  navy  generally)  says  n hospital  ship  is  a ship  ami 
a navigator  should  command  it.  To  landsmen  like  us  the 
Presiileut’s  view  commends  itself,  especially  as  set  forth  in 
his  letter  on  tlie  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary.  But 
the  truth  is  that  a hospital  ship  is  an  amphibious  beast,  of 
a mixed  moral  nature,  in  the  sea  hut  incompletely  of  it. 
contrived  to  further  the  ends  of  war,  and  yet  consecrated  to 
works  of  peace  and  mercy.  It  ought  to  he  commanded  by  an 
amphibious  officer,  ami  that  is  what  the  Department  is  trying 
to  invent  by  conferring  maritime  and  military  rank  on 
surgeon*.  Yet  the  difficulty  of  making  the  invention  work 
is  bound  to  lie  very  considerable.  The  two  most  signal  pro- 
fessional mits-rats  that  our  civilization  luis  produced  are  the 
ship  captain  uud  the  doctor.  Each  of  them,  in  crises,  has  life 
and  death  powers  in  his  own  domain.  IIow  to  make  a single 
ship  hold  two  such  fountains  of  authority  is  indeed  an  awful 
problem.  Even  if  the  doctor  is  put  in  command,  as  seems 
to  landsmen  so  reasonable,  his  ride  is  incomplete,  since  the 
President's  order  prescribes  that  the  hospital  ships  in  the 
navy  shall  be  placed  tinder  the  control  and  command  of  the 
navy  doctors,  “their  navigation  heing  exclusively  controlled 
by  a competent  sailing  master  and  civilian  crew,  the  sailing 
master  having  the  complete  responsibility  for  everything  'con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  the  ship.”  If  it  was  necessary, 
then,  to  navigation,  to  put  the  doctor  in  irons,  the  sailing 
master  could  do  it.  Tt  is  a hard  nut  to  crack.  To  our  mind 
•lie  President's  method  of  cracking  it  is  as  good  as  Admiral 
Brown-son's,  but  ve  presume  we  are  wrong  about  it,  and  we 
an*  pretty  sure  that  Congress,  which  is  going  to  try  to  crack 
the  nut,  will  crack  it  wrong.  There  seem#  to  be  no  way  about 
it  that  is  theoretically  perfect,  or  will  dispense  with  common 
sense  in  operation. 

The  "Thunderer”  Changes  Hands 

The  sale  of  the  London  Times  was  a piece  of  news  that  ap- 
proached pretty  closely  the  dimensions  of  an  event.  Sore 
trials  the  “Thunderer”  has  had.  beginning  with  the  Parnell 
trial,  when  it  |mid  a huge  price  for  the  privilege  of  being 
obstinately  and  somewhat  credulously  wrong.  Tts  sortie  into 
the  bookselling  business  was  doubtless  actuated  by  embar- 
rassments resulting  from  the  expensivenoss  of  this  experience. 
Whether  its  bookselling  ever  was  profitable  has  not  been  dis- 
closed, but  it  got  the  paper  finally  into  a row  with  all  the  pub- 
lishers. and  into  a loss  of  honk  advertising,  which  cannot 
but  have  been  a very  substantial  fiscal  grief  to  it.  These  were 
fairly  grievous  woes,  but  might  hove  been  digested  by  a 
concern  of  unimpaired  constitution.  But  back  of  every  other 
trouble  of  the  7*ime»  there  has  been,  we  suppose,  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  that  too  many  people  have  learned  to  read. 
Being  rentiers,  they  hare  In  have  newspaper#  and  want  cheap 
ones.  which  get  enormous  circulation#  and  harvest  the  profit- 
able farms  of  the  advertiser*.  It  is  elsewhere  set  forth  in 


this  Weekly  of  how  large  a family  of  lusty  periodicals  anil 
newspapers  Mr.  ('.  Attnirn  Pearson  is  the  parent  or  pro- 
prietor. It  is  to  his  string  that  the  Times  is  now  added, 
though  1m?  is  only  one  of  the  buyers,  and  the  new  directorate 
include#  a representative  of  the  Walteh  family  whose  own 
the  Times  has  been  for  three  generations.  It  i#  given  out 
that  though  the  business  management  of  the  concern  will  In- 
renovated,  the  paper  will  not  be  changed  in  form,  price,  or 
character,  nor  tied  up  to  any  party,  though  it  is  credited 
with  a disposition  at  present  to  advocate  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
protection  schemes.  Very  possibly,  therefore,  the  Times  is 
good  for  future  doings  as  great  as  any  in  its  past,  though 
to  have  it  pass  frmn  its  traditional  Walter  associations  into 
the  new  Pearson  guidance  is  a good  ileal  like  having  steel 
armor  fade  out  before  firearms,  and  stone  embrasures  take 
their  dismissal  from  motlcrn  gun*. 

Newspapers  and  their  Prospects 

The  last  quarter  century  with  its  improvements  in  printing 
prcrHPs,  it#  typesetting  machines,  and  its  chea]iciiiiig  of  white 
|M|H-r  has  been  n nerve  racking  period  for  the  old  established 
newspapers.  Any  paper  that  had  formed  habits  ha#  had 
to  keep  them  in  a constant  state  of  revision,  and  very  few 
of  the  older  papers  are  there  in  the  world  to-day  that  have 
more  than  a faint  family  likeness  to  themselves  of  twenty- 
five  yeans  ago.  There  may  be  changes  just  as  violent  and 
disconcerting  to  tradition  in  the  quarter  century  to  come, 
but  in  some  particular*  the  ]M-iiduliun  seems  to  have  swung 
about  as  tar  as  it  is  going.  Existing  now*|>a|>cr#  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  ns  much  exposed  as  they  have  been  to  the  com- 
petition of  newcomers  at  a lower  price.  The  one  cent  paper’s 
field  must  be  fairly  well  filled  by  this  time.  Most  journals 
that  had  anything  to  fear  from  that  competition  have  al- 
ready hail  their  fears  realized,  mid  news  and  general  wisdom 
can  hardly  1#?  successfully  offered  for  less  than  one  cent  a 
copy  unless  onr  government  can  la-  induced  to  issue  a half 
cent  coin.  White  paper  seems  likely  to  he  clearer  pretty  soon, 
and  the  chance#  are  rather  favorable  for  a return  to  two  cent# 
of  many  papers  that  now  feel  constrained  to  sell  for  one. 
Size,  too,  seems  to  have  got  -ell  past  the  point  of  greatest 
expansion.  Newspaper#  are  not  trying  uny  longer  to  issue 
as  many  page*  as  they  eon.  The  price  of  pajier  and  a recur- 
rence of  common  sense  have  checked  that  nonsense.  Our 
papers  arc  not  likely  to  he  bigger  or  cheaper  than  they  arr 
now.  The  effort  to  improve  them,  which  never  flags,  is  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  directed  to  betterment  in  their  quality;  get- 
ting better  brains  into  them,  writing  and  editing  them  better, 
and  providing  them  with  more  reliable  new*.  « 

The  Smoky  Automobiles 

Mayor  McClku.AH  in  his  annual  message  made  some  good 
recommendations  as  to  the  regulation  of  automobile#.  He 
would  have  all  automobiles  equipped  with  adequate  muffler# 
which  should  never  be  cut  out  within  the  built  up  parts  of 
the  city,  within  which  also  hi*  advised  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  confusing  acetylene  headlights.  More  important  than 
either  was  his  reisinimcndntioii  that,  “except  for  the  first 
ten  seconds  after  Marring  the  engines  of  nil  automobile,  no 
smoke  should  1m?  allowed  to  come  out  of  the  exhaust  pipe.” 
The  smoke,  said  tin*  Mayor,  is  wholly  unnecessary,  ami  is 
simply  an  evidence  of  carelessness  and  incompetence.  That 
is  quite  true.  It  is  due  to  a careless  use  of  lubricating  oil. 
It  is  very  objectionable  and  offensive,  and  in  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  city  is  an  impudent  nuisance  which  should  not  be 
tolerated.  To  keep  the  air  of  cities  a*  pure  ns  is  possible 
is  only  less  important  than  to  furnish  a pun*  water  supply. 
Bari#  and  London  Loth  prohibit  smoke  from  automobiles. 
New  York  should  do  the  mine,  n#  should  all  American  cities 
where  there  an1  automobiles  enough  to  make  their  habits  in 
this  respect  a matter  of  moment  to  the  public  health  and 
convenience. 

New  Jersey  lx  Awake 

An  editorial  copier!  elsewhere  from  the  Newark  Morning 
Star  attests  the  growing  fervency  of  New  Jersey's  interest 
in  Woodrow  Wilson  a#  her  candidate  for  President.  New 
Jersey  has  no  other  candidate,  nor  has  any  Slate  a Demo- 
cratic candidate  who  appeals  f«»r  such  persuasive  reasons, 
and  on  such  comprehensive  grounds,  to  so  many  indispensable 
sections  of  tlie  country. 
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A Candidate  from  the  East  and  South 

The  New  York  H'orM'i  muiuirmUtion  of  Governor  Johnson  of 
Minnesota  to  On-  (attention  of  I!h>  next  Democratic  national  con- 
vention was  followed  a few  days  later  by  an  editorial  article  set- 
ting forth  the  special  eligibility  for  tin-  Presidency  of  WuODROW 
Wilson  of  Virginia  ami  New  Jersey,  now  and  for  some  eight  years 
president  of  Princeton  University-  After  a concise  amt  effective 
exposition  of  the  facts  in  Dr.  Uilwin's*  life  that  make  him  at  once 
a tit  and  an  available  candidate  for  the  Democratic  man  million, 
the  ll'orM  proceeded  to  cite  as  vouchers  for  his  political  opinions 
and  statesmanlike  abilities  a number  of  extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings, the  I >e«t  known  of  which  are  Congresaioual  tlorcrument.  a 
Study  of  American  Politic*;  The  State:  Klnurntn  of  Historical 
and  I ‘radical  Politics;  /liriaion  and  lt>  union,  I* ‘9- IMS!) ; .4  Life  of 
l ! tort/e  It  ashiuglon ; and.  finally,  an  elalairnte  and  comprehensive 
History  of  the  American  People,  A*  we  said  two  years  ago  In  this 
journal,  mi  one  who  reads  understanding].!'  the  record  of  the  coun- 
try's extraordinary  growth,  which  in  the  last  named  work  (lows  with 
apparent  ease  from  his  |ien.ean  fall  to  lie  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  Woodrow  Wilhon  is,  by  instinct  uml  education,  a statesman. 
We  repeat  what  we  then  said,  that  the  grasp  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. the  seemingly  intuitive  application  of  primary  truths  tn 
changing  conditions,  the  breadth  of  thought  uml  the  cogency  of 
reasoning  exemplified  in  tin*  pages  of  that  Is.ok,  offer  conclusive 
evidence  of  sagacity,  insight,  and  elevation  of  intellect  ami  feeling 
worthy  of  Virginia's  mildest  traditions,  as  was  also  tin*  eliMpient. 
appeal  addressed  in  IMOfi  by  President  Wiuwn  to  his  brethren  of 
the  South,  in  which  be  called  upon  them  to  arise  from  the  ashen 
of  prejudice  and  lethargy  and  come  bark  into  their  own. 

There  ia  a good  deal  more  to  lie  said  inr  favor  nf  Woonuow 
Wilnon'h  candidacy  for  the  Democrntie  nomination  than  was 
brought  out  in  the  World.  In  the  first  place  should  la*  noted  cer- 
tain considerations  suggested  by  thr  fuels  that  lie  is  by  hirtli  and 
rearing  a native  of  Virginia;  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bur  in 
Georgia,  and  practised  in  Atlanta  until  he  renounced  the  law  for 
thr-  calling  of  an  educator;  and  that  tin-  lady  whom  he  married  was 
a native  of  Savannah.  Thrrr  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  In*  would  he 
accepted  all  over  the  country  as  a grnuine  representative  of  the 
South,  although,  like  James  Mammon.  he  was  sent  as  a young  mail 
to  Princeton,  and  ia  now  the  president  of  tliat  university.  Is  it 
not  expedient  that  the  next  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
should  Is*  a son  of  the  South!  Is  it  not  admitted  by  many  large 
minded  Republicans,  as  well  as  by  all  Northern  Democrat*  and 
all  independents,  that  the  South,  although  nominally  restored  to 
the  full  privileges  of  Stales  in  the  Union  when  she  was  allowed 
to  send  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress,  is  still  partially 
discriminated  against  so  long  an  her  sons  are  practically  debarred 
from  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  Republic?  Shall  we  ever 
witness  a veritable  union,  not  nf  law,  but  of  hearts,  until,  with  the 
cordial  concurrence  of  a large  part  of  the  North,  a Southern  man 
la-comes  Chief  Magistrate! 

Another  truth  that  rannot  be  driven  home  too  often  or  with  too 
much  emphasis  is  the  complication  of  the  question  of  nominating 
a Southern  man  for  the  Presidency  with  the  imperative  necessity 
that  the  first  post  helium  Southern  administration  shall  be  indis- 
putably' successful.  To  insure  such  success  it  is  indi*|irnsuh!r  that 
the  temper  of  the  Republicans,  if  beaten  in  lflOfi,  shall  Is-  resigned 
and  acquiescent,  for  they  will  remain  masters  of  the  Federal 
Senate,  and.  if  vindictive  and  defiant,  could  paralyze  all  tlu*  efforts 
of  a Democratic  Chief  Magistrate  and  a Democratic  House  of 
Representatives.  Once  more  we  repeat  what  we  said  in  another 
place  nearly  two  years  ago,  that  if  a Southern  President  !a  to 
leave  behind  him  a bright  record  of  constructive  statesmanship 
and  useful  legislation,  he  must  have  thr  gis>d  will,  if  not  the 
active  support,  of  the  whole  country;  and  such  good  will  ia  only 
to  be  gained  from  a conviction,  deep  implanted  at  the  North,  as 
well  as  at  the  South,  that  both  sections  can  count  upon  his  sym- 
pathy,  and,  above  all.  upon  that  intimate  acquaintance  without 
which  sympathy  is  fruitless.  Such  n conviction  unquestionably 
exists  with  reference  to  Woonuow  Wilson.  Is  such  all  embracing 
sympathy,  such  intimate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
views,  wishes,  and  interests  of  all  (sections  of  the  Republic,  just 
now  possessed  by  any  other  distinguished  son  of  the  South! 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  nomination  of 
Woodrow  Wiumh  might  not  only  exercise  a healing  and  unifying 
influence  upon  the  section*,  but  also  have  a freshening  and  in 
vigorating  effect  on  the  whole  electorate.  The  American  voter  is 
pretty  tired  of  military  men.  professional  or  amateur,  considered 
in  the  light  of  candidate*  for  the  Presidency,  lie  Is  also  just  a 
bit  tired  of  lawyers,  and  oven  of  judges.  He  has  la-come  alive  to  tin- 
fact  that,  as  things  are  now.  the  intellect  of  the  nation  doc*  not 
flow  solely  or  mainly  through  military,  forensic.  judicial,  and 
legislative  channels.  He  know*  that  in  our  day  industry  has  its 
great  captains,  and  education  it*  field  marshals.  Nor  will  any  man 
now  deny  the  right  of  eminent  and  fruitful  workers  in  the  educa- 
tional field  to  challenge  thr  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  score  of  merit  and  of  availability.  A*  a mutter 


of  fact,  even  in  tin*  past  may  he  found  precedent*  for  the  selection 
of  such  men  for  distinguished  functions  under  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Gkohoe  Haxcrokt,  who  was  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  In  the 
Pout  administration,  and  subsequently  represented  the  country  in 
London  and  in  Berlin,  was  by  profession  a college  tutor  and  a 
schoolmaster.  Howard  Everett  left  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
College  to  become  Secretary  of  State.  ANDREW  D.  \\  IIITE,  formerly 
president  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  invited  more  than  once 
to  occupy  the  highest  posts  in  the  nation's  diplomatic  service.  As 
we  (minted  out  twenty  month*  ago.  no  one  has  ever  disputed  that 
the  statesmanlike  duties  assumed  by  these  organizer*,  directors, 
and  iuspircr*  of  the  higher  education  were  admirably  discharged. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  Democratic  party  in  11*08,  when  seeking 
a nominee  for  the  Presidency  who  will  not  only  deserve,  hut  com- 
mand, success,  turn  its  eyes  in  the  same  promising  direction?  It 
certainty  could  find  in  Woodrow  Wn.wox,  the  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  a man  richly  qualified  for  tin*  headship  of  tin* 
Federal  government  by  great  natural  ability,  by  long  and  distin- 
guished administrative  experience,  by  the  illuminating  and  in- 
vigorating trend  of  his  studies,  by  his  exceptional  popularity,  and 
by  his  unique  power  of  securing  the  confidence,  the  sympathy,  and 
tin*  support  of  nil  acction*  of  the  Union. 

There  is  still  another  js»ini  of  view  from  which  tlie  name  of 
Wood  Mow  Wilson  deserves  careful  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  next  Democratic  nomination.  With  the  exception  of  ex- 
President  Cleveland.  lie  is  tlie  only  widely  known  and  eminent 
American  citizen  win*  at  the  present  limp  is  a resident  of  New 
Jersey.  Now  there  is  not  a State  in  tlie  Union,  net  even  Virginia 
nor  Massachusetts,  that  lias  so  much  State  pride  as  New  Jersey. 
Perlutp*  fur  the  reason  that  uninformed  New  Yorkers  sometime* 
speak  of  her  with  condescension,  New  Jersey  pa**innately  covets 
the  recognition  and  appreciation  which  ala-  believes  herself  to  de- 
serve. New  Jersey  ha*  never  luid  n President  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  one  of  her  native  born  or  adopted  sons  should  he  nominated 
for  that  great  office  hv  a national  convention,  tlie  difficulty  of  his 
op|Minent  would  consist,  not  In  averting  Ids  sweeping  of  tlie  State, 
but  in  preventing  him  from  set-tiring  n unanimous  vote.  In  11)08 
only  a Jrrsryman  will  lie  almnlutclv  certain  to  carry  New  Jersey, 
though  we  do  not  dispute  the  World' a assertion  that  Governor 
Johnson  would  run  considerably  lieiler  than  would  Mr.  Bryan 
in  that  State. 

What  i«  true  of  New  Jersey  "I*  measurably  true  of  New  York 
also.  There  is  a multitude  of  Princeton  men  in  the  Empire  com- 
monwealth and  it*  metropolis;  and  wherever  you  meet  a Prince 
ton  man  you  meet  a sturdy,  devoted,  and  indefatigable  champion 
of  Woonuow  WlLHON.  He  could  rely  with  almost  equal  confidence 
on  all  college  graduates  who  are  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
service*  rendered  to  the  nation  by  the  organizers  and  administrators 
of  our  great  universities,  and  who  believe  tliat  the  time  has  rime 
for  such  services  to  receive  due  recognition.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  breadth  and  warmth  of  his  human  sympathies,  to- 
gether with  the  soundness  and  equity  of  his  political  ami  eco- 
nomical views — he  is  a tariff  revisionist — would  commend  and  en- 
dear him  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  we  believe  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  Democrat  to  carry 
New  York  by  a handsome  majority. 

We  scarcely  need  refer  to  tin-  effect  of  nominating  a son  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  Presidency  on  the  States  which  in  ante  helium  days 
were  spoken  of  collectively  as  constituting  the  ” South. ” There 
is  not  a doubt  that  Woodrow  Wilson  could  win  back  for  the 
Democracy  every  one  of  the  Southern  States  now  or  lately  lost, 
namely,  Delaware.  Maryland.  West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri. All  the  rest  of  the  Southern  commonwealths  he  would  hold 
In  a vise  of  steel.  On  tlie  score,  then,  of  availability,  conjoined 
with  the  qualifications  of  high  character  ami  eminent  ability,  what 
Democrat  can  possibly  vie  with  the  President  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity ? 


Conversation  as  an  Art 

CONVERSATION  a*  an  art.  and  not  as  thr  haphazard  indulgence 
of  an  instinct,  has  been  a subject  much  mooted  of  late.  laird 
Hiioii.lshai.e  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  Price  Collier  in 
The  North  ,t  ircv-kwr  /ferine,  and  that  felicitous  writer  of  “ mid- 
dles " for  the  London  Spectator  have  all  offered  their  quota  of 
criticism  and  comment  upon  the  art.  while  a book  by  Mr.  ItORKRT 
Wathw.  Culture  by  Conversation,  adds  to  the  data  gathered  that 
" the  study  of  books  for  a specific  purpose  never  yet  formed  tlie 
mind  of  any  man.”  Lord  KlBBLEMULC  waxes  merry  over  any  one 
who  prepare*  conversation,  believing  tliat  only  those  should  attempt 
it,  apparently,  who  bubble  as  naturally  a*  a champagne  bottle 
when  the  cork  of  solitude  is  withdrawn.  Mr.  Collier  pleads 
somewhat  wearily,  and  with  a melancholy  undertone  of  much  sup- 
pressed ennui  and  I sired  ran.  for  a half  hour'*  preparation  for  tin- 
dinner  table  talk,  urging.  **  A comment  upon  one’*  reading  may  Is- 
a cup  of  cold  water  to  men  and  women  thirsty  and  dusty  with  their 
own  tasks  and  trials”;  leaving  out  of  account  that  large  tract  of 
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society  where  (he  mention  of  a book  would  act  somewhat  a-  a 
homh  exploding  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  with  disaster  and  silence 
and  disintegration  remaining  after  the  explosion.  “ I was  on  re  at  a 
dinner.”  aaid  an  accomplished  diner  out,  " apparently  of  undertaker* 
hired  to  mourn  over  tlie  joints  and  Idrds  in  the  dishes.  when  the 
ceiling  fell,  and  we  all  sprang  up  as  merry  us  crickets."  If  you 
could  hut  provide  an  incipient  to  break  into  the  decorum  of  the 
regulation  dinner  party,  conversation  might  well  Is-  left  to  take 
•rare  of  itself — incidents,  as  the  ready  Diana  remarked,  being  prize 
shot*  at  dulness. 

Talkers,  however,  like  poets,  are  bora  and  not  made,  and  it  i*  a 
question  whether  the  art.  cultivated  as  Mr.  Collier  suggests,  by  so 
arduous  means  even  as  cramming  from  old  magazines  a half  hour 
before  the  ordeal,  would  lienr  fine  fruit.  A eliecrful  countenance 
and  a gay  voice  will  carry  off  much  futile  comment,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon  ponderously  recited  will  fail  to  lighten  the 
weight  of  a melancholy  meal  where  talk  hesitates. 

"To  lie  able  to  furnish  pleasure' that  is  harm  less,  pleasure  pure 
and  unalloyed.  Is  as  great  a power  as  a man  can  possess."  said  the 
ponderous  doctor,  and  It  is  just  this  that  the  bora  good  talker  ac- 
complishes. Those  whose  memories  reach  hack  to  the  slim,  ascetic 
ligure,  the  pale  face  and  long  silver  hair,  of  the  prophet  Aiewr 
can  vouch  for  this,  no  less  than  those  who  have  dined  with  Mark 
Twain  and  the  late  Robert  Ikgkrhoi.l. 

But  dinner  table  talk.  apart  from  genius,  which  cannot  always  be 
bail  at  dinners  nr  in  magazines  or  in  the  world  at  largr  for  the 
asking,  is  more  a matter  of  practice  than  of  cramming.  Conversa- 
tion requires  not  an  much  manners  as  11  manner,  und  who  dines 
amongst  strangers  three  times  a week  is  more  apt  to  carry  away 
the  «m versa! ional  prizes  than  who  does  so  once  in  three  weeks. 
The  main  thing  is  to  know  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  fellow 
diners.  Argument  ia  tiresome,  assent — " coquetting  with  an  echo,” 
a-  It  has  been  called — is  a flagrant  l*>re,  and  wounded  susceptibili- 
ties and  hurt  prejudices  an*  disustruus  to  any  sense  of  pleasure. 
Wit,  that  pure  fire  from  heaven,  lessens  all  difficulties.  but  it  is  as 
ran*  as  nr  rarer  than  genius.  Tolerance,  kindness,  and  simplicity 
go  a long  way  toward  making  general  conversation  a bearable 
evil;  conceit  and  rr  mlhirlm  speech  are  the  surest  damper. 

Constant  and  copious  talkers,  such  aa  exercise  a prolonged  pre- 
dominance over  tlie  whole  company,  do  not  commend  themselves 
gracefully  to  the  memory,  as  witness  Parlylk’m  grumbling  recol- 
lection* of  Cnt-KKiiMiK.  or  tlie  gils*«  that  still  arc  current  aland 
|HM>r  Mac  mi, at.  who.  it  seems,  was  no  determined  to  hear  his  own 
voice  at  all  times  ami  at  all  coats,  that  he  recited  a Ixsik  of 
Mii.Tom'h  “ Paradise  l.osl  " aloud  on  a stormy  Channel  missing. 
All  monopoly  is  offensive,  and  In*  is  certainly  tlie  most  graceful 
and  gratifying  talker  who  can  take  up  our  little  hint  or  suggestion 
and  develop  It  fully,  aggrandize  and  amplify  it  until  it  returns  to 
us  a ernwn  and  a credit. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  concede  to  tin*  author 
of  t'ultn rr  by  f'onrrraation  that  the  best  minds  are  formed  hv  con- 
versation, or  (lie  profoundrst  minds  given  to  diM-mitse.  Who  that 
lin*  wandered  through  the  ('ari.YI.k  house  on  tlie  Chelsea  Knihunk- 
ment  can  forget  tlie  anecdote  which  the  old  Scotch  keeper  re- 
hearses so  punctiliously  day  hy  day.  and  yet  ever  with  fresh  gusto? 
“ In  this  room  it  was,  sir.  tliat  Mr.  Carlyle  und  Mr.  Tennyson 
spent  a long  criming,  each  smokin’  bis  pipe  and  neither  of  them 
s peakin'  a word.  And  after  three  hours,  when  Mr.  Tknnykon  rose 
to  go,  Mr.  Carlyle  said  to  him.  * It’s  a grand  evenin'  we’ve 
spent.  At. mm,  a grand  evenin'.’  And  Mr.  Tennyson,  he  just 
said,  too,  * A grand  evenin'.'  and  went  out.” 

One  can  but  fancy  Mii.ton  or  Dante  adding  to  the  gayetiea  of  a 
dinner  tahle;  Keats  was  impossible  at  table  altogether,  and 
SiiRt.LEY  was  distinctly  a tAle  ft-tMe  talker,  as  Mr.  Benson,  the 
essayist,  in  some  of  his  intimate  disclosures,  proclaims  himself 
to  he.  It  ha*  Ison  said  that  to  hear  Mr.  Henry  Jameh  talk  is 
much  like  hearing  pnstf  corrected  uloitd.  tliough  one  or  two  of 
hi*  comments  at  a hen  dinner  while  he  was  last  in  this  country 
shed  illumination  and  delight  upon  his  feminim  hearers.  On 
Is-ing  deniamled  some  comment  upon  American  women  as  compared 
with  those  lie  dined  with  ill  Knglamf.  he  first  said  that  they  all 
l«siked  as  if  they  did  their  own  hair  and  did  not  take  time 
enough  over  it.  and  later  that  they  lurked  “mystery  and  magic.” 

The  most  brilliant  talkers  in  fiction  arc  doubtless  those  who 
walk  through  the  pages  of  (Ieorcie  MkrKOI Til’s  novel*,  and.  in  the 
dearth  of  knowing  whether  Mr.  Mmtmrrtl's  own  powers  more 
nearly  match  those  of  the  witty  Diana,  or  are  of  the  epigrammatic 
caste  of  Arrian  Harley.  it  is  pleasant  to  Is*  in  tin*  secret  of  a 
manuscript  volume,  called  /toys  anil  llunr*.  lying  in  hiding  in 
England.  which  is  no  more  nor  less  than  miles  taken  l»y  two  fre- 
quent guests  at  Meredith's  table  of  that  great  conversationalist'* 
utterances. 

I’ATKR  had  a manner  and  s method,  and  has  left  behind  him  a 
glowing  track  of  delightful  anecdotes.  Rimkin  seems  to  have  had 
tin-  social  gift  up  to  a certain  point,  but  one  navel  could  quite 
tell  when  a storm  wa«  imminent. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusions  to  he  drawn  from  the  subject  are 
a*  various  a*  life  itself.  It  is  fair  to  believe  that  if  one  have  wit 


or  genius  or  renown  one  dan  win  through  the  ordeal  of  the  most 
awe  inspiring  dinner  talk,* hut  it  one  lirlong  In  the  class  of  Mr. 
Ben  non  und  Sheliey  and  require  hut  one  li*tcnrr.  and  that  a 
sympathetic  •me.  one  is  still  in  good  company,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Water*  to  the  contrary,  one  need  not  relinquish  all  claim  to  cul- 
ture. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Cyril  Arthvr  Pearson,  being  horn  an  Kngli«hman  in  the  Eng- 
lish parish  of  Wookey,  the  *»>n  of  an  English  clergyman,  came  tu 
the  Cuitrd  States  eighteen  years  ago.  when  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old.  and  was  inoculated  with  a kind  of  American i*ni  which 
ltaa  its  virtues,  and  eke  its  vice*.  Joseph  CHAMBERLAIN  is  re- 
ported to  have  asserletl  that  PlAMON  was  the  greatest  hustler  la- 
had  ever  »nonuntored  outsitle  of  America.  To  be  a hustler  i*  to  Is*, 
in  the  minds  of  some  Englishmen,  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
product*.  In  England  perlinp*  they  have  too  few  hustler*;  in 
America  it  may  he  tliat  we  have  too  many.  At  any  late.  Pearson 
i*  a hustler.  Being  born  in  18110.  he  came  into  existence  in  a place 
which,  in  order  to  be  definitely  placed,  ha*  to  la*  spoken  of  a* 
near  Well*.  He  is  not  a university  man-,  hut  he  had  *4'h<*ding  at 
William  of  Wykeham’s  fine  and  ancient  school  at  Winchester. 
After  coming  out  of  there,  instead  of  “ going  up  " to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  Im*  went  at  life  with  glowing  courage  and  practical 
sense  and  Iwcnme  tlie  proprietor  of  a large  share  of  public  opinion, 
lie  started  Fearaon'n  WrrLIy,  and  then  brought  into  existence 
llomr  .Vote*.  /Voraon’a  Unyazinr,  ■Ruhr'*  ffrnVr,  and  other  periodi- 
cal*. Then,  in  1000.  In?  started  tin*  Daily  l,>jm*n,  a halfpenny 
morning  paper.  Since,  there  have  sprung  from  hi*  brain  the 
Xortk  Hail  and  Errning  I tail  at  N’ewrasth*- on-Ty «e;  the  tiazettr, 
/,>/»»•«  »s.  and  tlie  Evening  tUnpatrh  at  Birmingham.  He  controls 
the  Ismdon  Standard  and  tlie  St.  Jntnc*'*  Ha:rite.  and  he  ha* 
united  this  with  the  Errning  Standard.  He  has  recently  said  tliat 
he  owns  ” nine  daily  newspapers,  four  weekly  newspaper*,  and 
eight — or  is  it  nine? — yea,  nine  weekly  periodical*,  and  six  monthly 
things.”  Now  that,  with  tlie  aid  of  a syndicate,  he  has  taken 
from  the  historic  Walter  family  the  management  of  that  par- 
ticular section  of  the  British  Constitution  which  i*  known  as  the 
London  Tims*,  he  and  II  arms  worth  express  about  tlie  whole  of 
British  public  opinion.  A year  or  two  ago  it  might  have  been 
doubtful  if  money  could  buy  any  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
British  Empire,  hut  Prarzuin  ha*  done  it.  Thing*  arr-  changed,  bnt 
the  changes  are  going  to  lie  greater.  Pk arson  i*  vice- president  of 
tlie  Tariff  Reform  League,  and  so  one  may  count  on  tlie  77m r# 
hemming  the  advocate  of  Chamrkrlain'h  tariff  policy.  It  i*  said 
in  England  that  I’eahhon  i*  “not  in  journalism  for  his  health": 
on  the  other  hand,  the  WaI.tkkh  used  to  belic-p.  and  many 
helien*4l  with  them,  that  they  were  in  journalism  for  tlie  health 
of  the  nation.  Pearson  ia  very  rich,  and  stem*  to  la*  on  the  way 
to  be  richer. 


WOODROW  WILSON  AS  CANDIDATE 

(From  the  Setrark,  S,  J.,  “ Morning  Star”) 

The  importing  personality  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of 
Princeton  I'niversity,  looms  up  larger  on  the  Democratic  horizon 
a*  the  date  for  the  national  Democratic  convention  approaches. 
And  it  is  now  certain  that  thia  commanding  figure  will  I**  u 
formiduldc.  and  maybe  the  winning,  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  at  Denver  The  growing  favor  of  thought 
fill  Democrats  for  Woodrow  Wilson  is  evidenced  in  the  con- 
stantly increasing  nuni(>er  of  representative  Democratic  newspaper* 
that  are  turning  to  Princeton  for  the  Mohk*  who  shall  had  tlie 
Democratic  hosts  out  of  the  wilderness  of  false  doctrine*  an<l  social- 
ism. To  a man  who  can  a*  President  give  to  11m*  country  a sane 
and  safe  administration,  as  well  a*  a progressive  one.  with  neither 
a tendency  to  the  dangerous  ridh-alnm  that  imperil*  our  national 
institutions  nur  a relapse  into  reaction  to  restore  eonditiims  tin- 
nation  has  now  been  released  from,  Woodrow  Wii_*o,n  represent* 
the  kind  of  conservatism  that  distinguished  tin*  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. The  judgment  of  tiislory  is  Ihut  these  men  of  pure  and 
lofty  ideals,  who  huuihlrd  1 lie  (tower  and  pride  of  the  British 
monarch,  embodied  a wisdom  and  foresight  and  a progressive  con- 
servatism almost  without  e\ani|de  In  the  annul*  of  the  world.  Of 
the  same  type  i*  the  grea*  educator,  historian,  ami  publicist  who 
preside*  over  the  great  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  whose  interest 
in  public  affair*  i*  that  of  a statesman,  scholar,  and.  preeminently, 
the  patriot.  Woodrow  Wilson  i*  a .Icr*eyman.  of  Virginia  birth, 
and  his  shining  personality  tlmrcfore  belong*  to  both  the  great 
scetimis  of  nur  count rv.  We  know  him.  and  honor  him.  a*  a Jersey- 
man.  The  Democratic  party  of  the  country  i»  confronted  by  tlie 
alternative  .if  nominating  a twice  defeated  candidal.1.  thus  inviting 
a third  defeat,  or  naming  a man  like  Wnutinour  Witxix.  wImvs* 
candidacy  would  snlidifv  tin*  party  nod  win  over  many  Retmldican 
voters  New  Jersey  will,  in  all  likelihood  now.  present  Woodrow 
Wilhon  a*  It*  candidate,  and  it  must  In*  ullirim-d  that  the 
Democracy  of  this  State  could  not  make  a better  ap|iearauce  in 
any  national  convention. 
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Correspondence 


THE  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEE  OF  DEPOSITS  IDEA 

Ro*t>i*D  Aoiiacr.  SotrtH  Dakota,  Dnrm*h-r  is.  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpira  Weekly : 

Sir, — Some  legislation  should  be  pissed  by  Congress  at  this 
session  protecting  the  American  people  against  loss  uf  ilejiusita  in 
national  banks.  It  the  government  would  guarantix-  the  payment 
of  deposits  of  national  hanks  there  would  never  be  another  run  on 
a bunk.  If  a bunk  anywhere  should  get  into  trouble  through  some 
misfortune,  or  otherwise,  the  people  in  that  locality,  instead  of 
clamoring  and  fulling  over  each  other  to  get  their  money  out  and 
hide  it.  they  would  naturally  support  the  bank  and  pul  more  money 
in  If  the  depositors  knew  that  tin*  government  was  -landing  behind 
the  hank*. 

If  there  was  such  a law  and  any  bank  should  fail,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  could  order  a bunk  examiner,  or  oilier  olliiial,  to 
immediately  draw  on  the  Treasury  and  pay  the  'lepositora,  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  tin*  bank,  and  wluitevcr  assets  the  lank  had  could  be 
converted  Into  money  and  placed  lack  in  the  Treasury.  Should  the 
government  lose  n |art  or  even  all  of  the  money  laid  out  to  the 
de|Mi»itoro  of  such  a bank,  then  the  Jieople  would  Is-  away  ahead, 
as  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  every  time  t lie  re  i*  a panic.  Pay- 
ment of  deposits  should  Is*  guaruntis'il  by  the  government  just  the 
«uine  as  nalionul  lank  currency,  and  then  we  would  never  have 
another  punic.  Of  inline,  gamblers,  -p-culatois,  and  plungers  would 
fail  oecnaionallv,  but  the  bunks  and  the  people  would  take  no  in-, 
te rest  in  it,  umi  panics  would  Is*  like  the  old  wildcat  money,  a thing 
of  the  past.  I believe  the  country  would  stand  for  such  a law. 
as  it  would  protect  millions  of  big  and  small  depositors  and  It 
would  give  great  stability  to  national  linance. 

Our  government  does  no?  think  anything  of  spending  million*  of 
dollars  on  ship  canals,  battleship*.  public  buildings,  expositions, 
-in  walls,  and  civilising  the  heathen,  and  yet  Congress  seems  faint 
hearted  about  passing  laws  to  protect  the  hank  depnaiU  of  our 
people. 

We  will  appropriate  a million  for  any  old  thing.  We  even 
appropriated  $850,000  for  a bridge  across  Rock  Ureek  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  a little  strenm  that  a thirsty  ebw  could  drink 
dry  in  a few  minutes,  hut  we  get  tender  footed  when  we 
nre  called  upon  to  legislate  on  a subject  that  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  people,  for  fear  there  might  be  a small  loss  from  the 
Treasury.  \ * 

We  make  appropriations  of  millions  of  dollar*  for  the  protection 
of  our  river  fronts.  We  put  in  the  riprap  iff  the  fall,  and  they 
are  washed  away  in  the  spring,  and  yet  we  snort  if  wr  have  to 
insure  depositors  from  loss  in  national  bank".  *■  > 

We  have  been  known  to  appropriate  $1,000,000,000'  during  one 
sitting  of  Congress  to  jav  national  expenses,  and  yet  we  shake  in 
our  shoes  at  the  bare  thought  of  placing  our  finances  on  a sure 
ami  stable  basis. 

The  money  in  the  jVublic  Treasury  1ielong<  to  tbe  people,  and  it 
could  not  be  put  to  a bettor  use  than  to  protect  the  people  from 
loss.  Dejtosits  filing  considered  absolutely  safe,  there  would  la* 
very  few  lank  failures  and  the  few  that  might  occur  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  able  to  reimburse  the  government  In  full  after  their  affairs 
were  settled.  Hut  Hiip|***e  there  was  a loss,  .riidt*  difference  would 
it  make?  Like  fin*  Insurance,  we  should,  if  iMessnry.  pay  for  pro- 
tection. If  a bank  fails  no  one  looks  to  see  If  lie  has  a ten  dollar 
bill  issued  by  that  lank,  as  tbe  government  agrees  to  make  good, 
and  it  would  be  Ihe  same  way  If  deposits  were  guaranteed — no  atten- 
tion would  la*  paid  to  the  matter  and  business  would  go  along  ns 
if  nothing  had  hup|ieried. 

The  Shaw  plan  of  is-uing  more  currency,  or  having  an  elastic 
eurn ney.  in  times  of  trouble  by  national  tanks,  would  not  help  the 
matter  a particle.  Suppose  a national  lank  with  a capital  of 
8100,000  and  depnwil.s  nr  $3,000,000.  and  that  bank  should  issue 
$50,000  more  currency,  how  long  would  It  last  if  dejKinitnr*  were 
making  a run  on  that  lank?  Not  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
providing  there  were  clerks  enough  to  jay  It  out,  and  it  would  all 
be  hidden  In  an  hour.  That  is  not  the  rernedv.  This  is  no  time 
for  jialliative*:  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  settle  the 
matter  js-rmnncntlv  for  all  future  time. 

Mr.  Ridgrly’s  (Comptroller  of  the  Currency i idm  of  patterning 
after  Germany  and  France,  and  having  a central  hank  to  issue  more 
money,  la  no  good.  The  same  objection  applies.  Wr  have  plenty  of 
currency  now  if  the  jieople  would  not  hide  it.  and  the  only  way  to 
keep  them  from  hiding  it  i*  for  the  government  to  guarantee  de- 
posits, Should  the  people  lose  a million  a year  in  protecting  de- 
posits in  national  hunks  no  one  would  feel  it,  as  it  would  not  lie 
one  dollar  jier  capita  for  a hundred  years’  protection-  According 
to  the  history  of  losses  sustained  by  depositors  since  the  establish- 
ment of  national  banks  would  not  amount  to  a hundred  million 
dollnrs  in  a thousand  years. 

We  voted  $50,000,000  in  fifty  minutes  and  plnecd  it  in  the  hands 
of  President  McKinley  to  rescue  Cuba  from  Spain,  and  incidentally 
incurred  an  expense  of  several  hundred  millions  more. 

We  pay  out  millions  yearly  for  life  and  tire  insurance  to  protect 
our  families  and  property,  and  yet  we  get  cold  feet  when  we  think 
of  protecting  our  hank  deposit*,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  jieople  and  of  the  greatest  couxCquencr  to  the  (XMiimcn-uil 
ii nd  business  interests  of  the  country. 

We  have  been  wrangling  over  taxing  national  bank)1  to  secure  the 
jieople  against  loss  of  <b*|iosit*  for  fifteen  years,  and  nothing  has 
come  of  it.  We  should  not  dc|s-nd  on  the  Inanity  or  charity  of 
national  banks.  We  are  no  jumper*.  We  can  protect  ouraelve* 
with  our  own  money.  I urn.  sir. 

K.  1.  DeHklt.. 

Till*  I*  old  Dr.  Bryan's  new  idea — this  of  a government  guarantee 
of  national  bank  deposits.  Our  correspondent  has  disclosed  effect- 


ively the  whole  attitude  of  mind  from  which  it  gets  support. 
It  is  jwtcrnalisni  of  the  most  preposterous  kind.  It  is  not  hard 
to  start  a national  bunk  and  doc*  not  take  very  much  money. 
Start  one;  it  should  Is*  easy  to  get  depositors,  if  the  government 
will  guarantee  them  against  loss.  They  will  not  care  who  the 
hank  officers  are;  tiny  need  not.  They  will  not  can-  to  whom  their 
money  is  loaned;  they  need  not.  I>*t  the  bank  examiner*  attend 
to  tbat.  Ia*t  the  money  go  where  it  i*  needed;  the  government  ha* 
jilenty  more!  Our  cor  respondent  iloe*  not  ms*  that  tin*  jmwer  that 
guarantee*  the  dejamlt*  should  also — must  also — eontrol  (lie  loans, 
and  that  the  only  intelligent  way  out  of  it  would  Is-  to  hnvc  the 
government  own  anil  ojK-rutc  all  ihe  national  hanks.  Very  likely  he 
and  thousand*  of  others  would  lie  glad  to  have  the  government  do 
that  very  thing — and  own  and  run  tie*  railroads,  and  buy  the  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  sell  tiie  beef,  and  make  tlic  snap,  and  emplny  folk* 
out  of  a job.  All  these  services,  and  moat  others,  belong  in  the 
same  category  with  this  proposed  governmental  duty  of  guarantee 
ing  hank  depanits  against  Ins*  through  lad  loans  by  bank  director*. 
Lose  a million  dollar*  a year  by  such  a guarantee!  Why  not  a 
thousand  millions!  It  would  not  l>e  an  ini|irolat>b-  loss  in  a year- 
like  1007 — of  contraction  of  credit  after  a peri<*l  of  huge  exjiendi- 
tures,  inflated  by  the  government  guarantee. — Kihtok. 


PROPER  LIMITS  OF  TIIF.  ANTI-RUM  MOVEMENT 

Omo,  Detnmbrr  is,  1007. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  HVrWjj; 

Sue, — As  I sis-  the  local  ojition  movement  it  roaches  too  far  into 
absolute  prohibition,  and  i«  no  lietter  than  enforced  State  legisla- 
tion. a*  It  is  in  some  Southern  States.  1 do  nut  think  even  a 
majority  should  deride  that  a minority  must  not  be  able  to  buy 
intoxicant*  at  retail,  and  u«e  them  in  their  own  way  and  at  their 
own  homes.  I think  every  man  should  he  ina-tcr  of  what  he 
wants  to  drink,  as  well  as  what  sort  of  food  lu*  wants.  Some 
fanatical  reformer*,  who  always  slop  over,  would  next  want  fen 
put  under  ban  because  there  an*  tea  drunkards  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Of  course,  tea  and  coffee  both  are  intoxicants,  I think: 
not  as  alcohol  is.  hut,  used  to  excess,  tend  to  seriously  affect  the 
nervous  system.  If  the  temjieranec  movement  was  narrowed  right 
down  to  the  issue  which  the  ojien  saloon  present*,  it  would,  to  my 
humble  view,  hr  lietter  than  to  clamor  for  absolute  prohibition, 
against  make  and  sale  in  any  form  of  intoxicant*. 

IVijie  out  tin*  saloon  everywhere,  f«#r  that  I*  what  has  played 
havoc  and  hell  in  every  town  and  city,  leaving  the  right  to  fuiy 
intoxicants  as  uny  other  commodities. 

With  the  saloon  exterminated,  the  question  “does  prohibition 
prohibit?"  will  not  Ik*  JlxilWtd. 

I have  iat ronirod  snloons  all  my  adult  life,  and  do  now,  some, 
but  I am  in  favor  of  their  litter  extermination;  they  are  a menace 
especially  to  youth. 

I ant,  *ir. 

A Cmt  War  Veteran. 


CAPTAIN  AMUNDSEN  A NORWEGIAN 

Nkw  York,  January  t,  190*. 

To  the  Editor  of  llar/M- r'»  H Vet/y: 

Sib. — Among  (lu*  notices  in  the  “ Personal  and  Pertinent  ** 
column  of  the  Weekly,  dated  January  11,  then*  i*  one  in  which 
you  comment  on  “ a Danish  sailor,”  Captain  Roald  Amundsen, 
who  succeeded,  etc. 

(’ajitain  Amundsen  I*  a typical  Norwegian  sailor,  horn  and  bred 
in  the  land  of  I.rif  Krirsnii  and,  Nansen.  tifi'M,  hi*  7-‘i  font  sbxip  of 
Northwest  Passage  fame,  is  •*  made  in  Norway,"  like  the  **  well 
known  \ iking  sIiIik*  discovered  long  ago,"  and  preserved  to-day — 
not  In  IXcnmark.  nut  in  Norway.  Roald  Amundsen  is  an  ardent 
and  highly  devoted  jmtriot.  anil  he  never  tiros  of  telling  with 
what  proud  emotion*  hi-  and  his  hanlv  crew  locked  up  to  the  old 
Norwegian  flag  that  Hooted  under  the  gaff  of  tiny  tljiia  on  that 
historical  voyage.  And  of  course  Norway  is  no  less  proud  of  him 
for  the  honor  he  ha*  reflected  on  that  country. 

Haiipkh'b  Weekly  certainly  always  intend*  and  wishes ‘to  give 
'*  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.”  and  will  not.  I hojje,  brand  this 
natural  correction  as  immodesty. 

I am,  sir, 

Tom  W.  Schreiner. 


PROHIBITION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Locnnui.  Kr..  Dttrmtmr  iS.  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ‘a  Weekly : 

Sin, — I am  groat  Iv  surprised  to  rend  in  your  correspondence 
column  in  to-day's  issue  the  letter  entitled  “ Prohibition  Move- 
ment in  the  South.”  Such  sentiment*  mm  In  have  hut  one  pur- 
|*»*e — tlu-  awakening  of  old  North  ami  South  prejudice*. 

Prohibition  In  the  South  neither  aim*  at  nor  menace*  our  gov- 
ernmental revenue.  I refer  you  to  our  $87,000,000  surplus  of  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

The  movement  sturted  nml  ha*  continued, --a  mcuxtire  of  self- 
preservation.  It  lut*  hecn  st  rongt henrd  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  realising  that  ihr  liquor  bu*ine*«  diverts  land,  labor, 
and  capital— tlu-  throe  factors  of  production — from  pixMlm-ing 
articles  which  would  In*  good  for  the  country,  into  producing 
article*  which  have  a harmtul  effect.  The  people  ere  that  liquor 
revenue  is  collected  from  the  consumer  without  off* ring  a solution 
to  the  question  of  iiitenijicnince. 

I am,  air, 

A Kentuckian. 


The  Work  and  Play 
of  the  Fleet 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  POR  "HARPER’S  WEEKLY”  ABOARD  THE  BATTLESHIP  RHODE  ISLAND" 


Orr  Post  mi  Ski-4.  Tusintn,  rt 

OH  unadulterated  muu/ 

frunl  give  mr  the 

llritixli  (*rown  fulum . 

At  home.  some  |H-r 
•Min*  Worked  thrill 
selves  tip  almost  to 
the  point  of  anathema 
over  t Ik*  cruise  of 

this  Armada:  Imt  its 

entrance  through  the 
Dragon—  Mouth  In  anchor  tin* 
miln  oil  I'urt  ail  Sj«stin  luts  niii>h' 
less  ripple  on  tin*  mirfirr  of  life 
in  this  met  ropoli*  of  tin*  outer 
island*.  tlutn  u 1111111  of  tourist*  on 
a sixty  three  day*'  cruise — “03  ami 
Up  " — eouhl  have  caused.  You  see, 
only  lately  tlie  tlrmtlnoufjhl  took  n 
practice  run  over  here  (at  seven- 
tM’ii  knots  average  speed,  by  the 
way  i ; end  *he  Hriti-h  Coiouial. 
who  like-,  hi-  lion  Miring  so  loud 
that  even  the  Ismdoncr  will  put  cot- 
ton in  hi*  ear*.  respect*  n Yankee 
fleet  no  more  than  a squadron  of 
tramp*  and  lugger*.  Why  i think* 
lie),  none  of  their  ship*  mount  more 
than  four  l2-inrlu*r*.  or  i*  more 
than  I (l.l  100  ton*,  or  can  steam  het 
ter  than  nineteen  knot*,  and  you 
have  no  discipline.  Is-cause  smoking 
is  allowed  on  the  ipiurter  deck. 

Trinidad  carries  the  cosmopolitan- 
ism of  the  tropical  seaport  to  the 
point  of  weary  condescension.  And 
what  a slumgullion  of  people*  it 
is! — black  men.  African,  and  Ka»t 
Intlinn:  remittance  nun  and  thin 

liank  clerk*  from  Uverpool  who 
plav  billiard*  Jt  the  tourists'  hotel: 
ami  police  inspi*ctora  with  rooster 
feathers  in  their  hats;  and 
effeminate  little  Yenerurlans.  *ua- 

Riciou-ly  swarthy,  and  rich  Ann-r-  . 

uu  consuls  from  the  mystic  rubber  reachc*  of  the  Upper  Orinoco. 
It  ia  the  Newport  of  hot  South  America.  And  on  top  of  all  come* 
a very  green  Christmas — in  open  trolley  car* — wi»li  the  mercury 
at  85.  Hut  the  street*,  half  like  the  foreign  quarter  of  an  Ea*t- 
em  treaty  port,  and  half  like  the  backdrop  of  a comic  opera  w-cnr 
in  Spain,  are  tilled  with  shopper*  just  a*  at  home,  who  liny 
Panama  hat*  at  cut  rati**  over  the  -clfaame  counter  with  imitation* 
spruce  Christmas  trees  dyed  a most  |N>i*onou*  green.  And  Jack, 
the  sailonimn.  drives 
around  nix  deep  in 
the  town’s  beat  hack*, 
trying  to  make  the 
more  thrifty  Colonial 
nit  up  and  take  notice 
of  him. 

Yet  Christmas  with 
t he  fleet  wa*  a very 
homelike,  family  u( 
fair.  The  day  before. 

.lack  had  looked  the 
|sirt  pretty  well  over, 
the  .l/oiMc«ofn>  Iwll 
team  had  sampli-d 
tin-  race  course, 
which  i*  the  first 
thing  any  three  Eng- 
lishmen gathered  to- 
gether in  one  plats* 
const  ruct:  and  the 

ofiieera  had  sung  rag- 
time in  the  parlor  of 
the  tourist  hotel.  For 
some  days  before  we 
anchored  many  me* 
sages  like  these  were 
lladied  from  ship  to 


**  Cleaning  Ship  after  Coaling  ” on  the  “ Rhode  Island.'* 
One  of  the  last  Rites  before  leaving  Trinidad 


” General  Police.”  Regular  Cleaning  of  Mew  Tables  and 
Benches.  In  the  Navy,  ** to  Police”  means  “to  Clean " 


ship:  ” IV  wardroom  of  the  fir- 
r/inifl  challenge*  tie*  wardroom  »i 
the  lehi-lf  / *(n ml  to  a hu«eliall  game 
Christmas  morning  at  ten  o'elork 
and.  “ TIh*  steerage  of  the  AVorssrijr 
will  row  a cutter  race  with  ti»c 
steerage  of  any  ship  in  the  fleet  on 
t liristmas  afternoon.”  So  the 
sailomian  betook  himself  the  five 
miles  out  here  to  *ea.  to  try  to  for- 
get the  heat,  and  do  as  he  would  at 
Christmas  time  in  port  at  home 
The  admiral  of  the  second  squadron 
gave  a reception  on  hi*  flagship,  and 
tls-n  every  one  ret i nil  to  his  own 
mess,  and  the  poisonous  looking 
little  Christmas  trees  appeared  on 
the  tables,  decorated  with  real 
colored  candle*  and  present*  fur 
everybody,  ami  the  cliaiidrlirr*  were 
wound  with  that  fuzzy  gold  and 
silver  paper,  and  afterward  we  went 
to  the  vaudeville  show  in  the 
fo’cmstle.  done  on  a real  stage,  with 
the  "cats  <-«  action. 

But  how  doe*  the  nary  man  re 
gmrd  the  destiny  of  this  Pacific 
erul*e T Hi*  opinion*  cannot  br 
quoted,  because  oibi  ivlly  he  doe*  n»t 
opine  upon  orders  from  above,  js-r 
sonally  he  is  my  host,  and  physically 
lie  is  too  much  “ on  the  job " to 
dream.  Certainly  our  trip  long 
vindicated  itself  as  a practice 
cruise.  Our  " station  bill.”  that 
•mail  green  volume  of  daily  routine 
written  by  the  executive  olDcer.  is 
giving  n*  action  up  to  it*  la*t  lei 
(•■r  and  on  into  imprinted  ap|>m 
dices  al-mt  meridian  ultiltnh**  and 
star  Mights.  The  junior  officer* 
form  a congress  of  navigator*, 
weighty  with  calfskin  I looks  of 
formula;  by  day  the  decks  glitter 
with  sextant  mirrors,  by  night  the 
bridge  support*  councils  concerning  the  comparative  merit*  of  Rig.il 
and  A l«le ha  ran  in  working  out  latitude.  It  ha"  Is-en  dire  to 
imagine  how  we  alone  of  all  the  fleet,  though  we  follow  our  two 
squadron  l!ag*liip*  so  lamhfiillv.  ought  to  founder  jf  » tpid-diifv 
man  mads*  a slip  in  his  timesight  formula,  and  lorated  ti*  on  thr 
Aves  Hock.  In  the  Strait  of  Magellan— of  Matilda,  u*  the  jnckic* 
huve  already  renamed  it — we  expect  to  annihilate  aH  snow  prak* 
and  get  our  |io*itiiin  with  the  artificial  horizon. 

So  the  navy  man  is 
tin'  la«t  to  await  nr 
antici(i!itr  trouble,  or 
to  borrow  it  in  the 
form  'if  idea*  of  leav- 
ing the  Atlantic  sea 
board  unprotected,  or 
of  springing  sixteen 
folll  tmttom*  on  the 
lone  Pacific  drydock 
at  Hrenierton.  Hi* 
life  on  the  liattleshlp 
of  a tl.ct  in  Iwing  ha* 
never  heen  justly 
■■how  n few  outsider* 
have  the  chanco  to 
observe  it,  and  ex 
position  i*  dull  writ 
tug.  Hut,  continu- 
ous. irregular,  monot- 
onous. precise,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the 
sufficient  unto  the 
day  spirit  of  work. — 
one  oil  I v If**  striking 
than  the  self  immida 
lion  nf  the  men  who 
execute  it. 
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Racoboat  Crew  practising  on  improvised  Rowing  Machine 


'*  I hope  you  don't  mind  this  *bop  talk.”  you  hoar  across  a mm 
table  deep  in  the  devising  of  schemes  for  making  turret  ammuni- 
tion hoists  aafer;  "but  I'm  afraid  it  will  bo  a good  deal  like  thin 
the  whole  trip.” 

An  orderly  brings  in  the  coal  report,  showing  how  many  tons 
each  shin  has  burned  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hour*.  This 
is  signalled  to  all  at  noon.  Which  uses  the  least  coal  is  n matter  of 
sharp  rivalry,  and  the  figures  vary  from  Mime  seventy  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  tons.  (We  are  generally  third,  with  a bit  over 
ninety.)  To-day,  for  example,  the has  won  with  sixty-eight. 

**  Oh.  well.”  comes  consolation.  “ they  haven’t  had  their  fresh 
water  condensers  fired.  They  don't  bathe  much,  over  on  the .” 

And  it  is  something  to  learn  that  it  is  better  for  the  engines  of  a 
ship  to  travel  all  the  time  at  about  two  knots  less  than  top  speed, 
than  at  the  ten  knots  < lately  increased  to  eleven)  which  coal 
economy  and  the  older  and  slower  ship*  demand,  and  that  a mid- 
shipman. somewhat  rusty  in  navigation,  found  that  his  observation 
landed  him  in  the  middle  of 
Wisconsin. 

Just  so  much  does  this 
cruise,  in  its  spectacular  or 
political  aspect,  affect  those 
who  most  closely  bear  its  re- 
sponsibilities. But  'way  hack 
on  the  day  we  left  Hampton 
Roads,  when  the  President’s 
fan-well  was  read,  that  after  a 
short  stay  on  thr  Pacific  coast 
wo  should  return  to  the  Atlan- 
tic rio  the  Mediterranean,  the 
navy  man  cheered;  that  is,  who 
of  him  are  not  marrirsl. 
cheered.  The  news  likely 
meant  visiting  Japan.  Well, 
the  Philippines  will  be  very 


Life  would  be  Dull  without  the  Band 


hot  when  we  get  there,  and  later  at  Cairo  the  season  will  not  yet 
Is-  «»n.  Still,  and  after  everything,  the  navy  man  cheered;  and 
take  my  word  for  it.  he  did  so  simply  la-raiise  he  was  glad  of  the 
billet,  glad  as  any  stay  at  home  would  Is-,  to  take  a look  around 
the  world.  IVrhaps. 

As  for  the  alleged  danger  of  risking  our  ships  on  so  long  a hike, 
it  is  a mystery  to  all  of  ;is  why  a liattlcship  should  not.  lie  eon 
sidered  as  much  master  of  itself  while  going  to  Itotnny  Bay  as  to 
Cape  Cod  Hay — if  it  is  fit  for  inclusion  in  a Brntclu**  navy.  And 
I gather  that  the  only  difference,  so  far,  in  every  mind  atsiard.  be- 
tween this  cruise  and  the  iiiimutl  trip  to  the  ('uluui  ranges,  when 
standard  time  is  kept,  is  that  now  we  rluinge  the  cluck  every  «lny- 
wliicli  is  very  annoying  if. you  forget  to  set  your  watch,  liceauHc  it 
makes  you  late  for  dinner! 

Most  of  the  way  we  have  travelled  in  line  of  squadrons,  natural 
order,  which  it  appears  will  lie  our  riistoiuury  formation  for  deep 
wa  going  all  the  way  around 
the  Horn.  Part  of  the  second 
day  out  of  the  Roads  we 
tinned  in  line  of  divisions, 
open  order.  We  would  cltange 
to  column  formation,  open 
order,  which  simply  places 
one  squadron  behind  the 
other.  It  is  easier  to  keep 
than  the  closed  column,  in 
which  each  ship  points  ex- 
actly how  to  slern.  On  the 
third  day  out,  Wednesday, 
t lie  18th  of  December,  tbe 
Conner!  tent  ordered  that 
every-  command  i travelling  in 
natural  order)  dip  its  red 
and  white  position  pennant 
whenever  it  varied,  by  more 
than  forty  yards,  tire  84N>- 
vanl  interval  from  the  vessel 
stern  on  aheud.  and  keep  it 
dipped  until  right  position 
was  regained.  Evidently 
even  this  did  not  succeed  in 
keeping  us  all  properly  sym- 
metrical in  the  admiral's  eye. 

Sometimes  a division  assumed 
the  indented  column,  usually 
an  anchorage  formation,  in 
which  the  relative  distance 
Is-twecn  the  ships  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  four  hundred 
yards  on  a side.  Anil  all 
mameuvre*  would  la-  most 
beautifully  made  by  the 
" rectangular  method. 

This  is  too  bewildering  to  describe  in  detail  or  illustrate  by  dia- 
gram. Everywhere  lines  of  blue  pennants  Hut  ter  to  the  mustlieads. 
Each  vessel  turns  majestically,  as  if  on  a pivot  amidships,  and  the 
sixteen  fold  together,  with  eoglike  calculation,  into  a wilderness  of 
prows  and  sterns  that  seem  to  search  for  new  points  on  the  com- 
pass  card,  of  great  funnels  and  dilute  Pocahontas  coal.  On  the 
bridge,  a midshipman  with 
“Commander  Fiske's  stadi 
UM-ter,”  keep*  warning  the  navi 
gator  our  distance  from  the 
( Jeorgia . Then,  out  of  the  chans 
gradually,  in  some  such  way  as 
magic  lantern  slides  dissolve 
into  obliteration,  a new  sym- 
metry is  wrought.  At  any  rale, 
we  are  pointing  with  and  after 
our  thupdiip,  and  Had  ourselves 
suddenly  part  of  a column. 
Now,  at  a certain  point  on  the 
ocean,  earh  vessel  turns  sharp- 
ly, like  a man  going  around  a 
corner;  the  whole  column 
swings  as  a trained  chorus 
wheels  up  stage. 


Signal  Boy  ‘‘Shooting’' 
a Flag  Message 
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Each  Man  opens  ha  Kit  for  Inspection 


Bedding  lashed  to  the  Rail  for  Airing 


Hut  sometimes  our  llag- 
whip  displays  the  grare  •>( 
a pis v fill  sot  lion;  or  we, 
being  the  fastest  in  the 
fleet,  or  st  least  thinking 
we  un1.  try  to  “ walk 
ahnurd " <run  down)  the 
Xnr  Jersey,  whieh  is  next 
us  in  line,  and  often  so 
near  that  .volt  could  talk 
across.  The  engine*  pausr, 
we  pitch  in  the  wash  from 
some  sister  ship  I stronger 
than  the  swell  of  live  tropic 
seal,  and  finally,  far  down 
at  the  end  of  tlie  newly 
|ierfcct  line,  you  enn  spot 
l In-  Keulurky  by  her  old 
fashioned  semaphore,  ltut 
hardly  oner  has  the  fleet  re- 
laxed its  ten  knot  rate,  or  a 
black  speed  cone  sunk  from 
its  yard  arm;  and  were  tin- 
wake  of  each  vessel  in- 
delible. some  curved,  sym- 
metrical design,  maybe  like 
interlaced  |«aralsdas,  would 
lie  left  etched  Ujsill  the 
wattes. 

Every  morning,  from 
your  |s*rt  hole,  you  see,  in 
quite  the  same  position  as 
the  day  before,  the  A'cor- 
sarge,  exactly  abreast,  ItUM) 
yards  away.  At  " quar- 
ters"— general  muster  at 
0.30  ,t ,m. — if  the  Jackies  are 
all  lined  up  on  one  side  of 
the  deek  for  inspection, 
look  across  to  the  Xnr 
Jmry;  there  unfailingly 
are  the  same  men.  gathered 
on  the  same  side  of  the 
ilvck,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
same  oilier rs  with  the  same 
little  notebooks,  all  at  the 
same  task.  Such  regu- 
larity, such  reduplication,  running  through  the  fleet  as  one  knows 
it  does,  begins  to  sit-in  uncanny.  Then  you  tye  the  second  squad- 
ron. unchanging  in  its  position  relative  to  us,  and  It  seizes  you 
suddenly  thut  all  tin  cm-  eight  ship*  there  must  be  unchomt,  and 
that  wr  have  our  htMik  down, 
tool  (>f  course,  such  uniformity 
was  broken  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  unlucky  December  iUth  when 
t lie  \li**>>uri  hit  out  by  herself 
for  Salt  Juan,  having  a man  down 
with  prritnnitia.  and  tlie  ///mot* 
followed  her  with  n pneumonia 
case  during  the  night,  and  diph- 
theria broke  out  on  the  Louisiana. 

In  the  agreement  signed  by  tlie 
nine  civilians  who  accompany  the 
fleet  you  promise  urnong  other 
things,  to  rrfrain  from  ever  giv- 
ing out  (or  publication  "any 
military  information  tluit  might 
lie  of  value  to  a (sissible  enemy, 
such  as  detailed  drsrriptionn  of 
mechanisms  ur  inetliisl  of  drill, 
method  of  bundling  Are-control, 

•core*  of  target  practice,"  etc. 

Ever  sine*!  this  agn-ement  was 
signed  I have  been  anxhius  to 
h-arn  Just  a single  military  secret, 
in  order  to  keep  It  a*  a touch 


stone.  One  must  have  a 
sample  by  which  to  test 
the  privacy  of  everything 
else  observed.  And  a 
naval  secret  has  always 
seemed  tlie  one  glory  that 
every  nation  but  ours  has 
been  allowed  to  possess. 
As  a patriot,  one  wants  to 
get  in  mi  the  ground  floor 
with  his  sense  of  pride. 
Therefore,  this  new  fire- 
control  business  presents 
the  fuscinathm  of  thin 
ice  to  a boy  skater.  Its 
necessity  and  usefulness 
have  lircti  explained  over 
and  over — the  scheme  for 
communicating  hy  a com- 
mon centre  from  gun  to 
gun,  from  turret  to  turret, 
the  range  of  the  most  effec- 
tive shots  for  each  class  of 
wea|Miii.  Hut  even  aside 
Horn  one's  word  of  honor. 
I could  never  reveal  its 
secrets,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  were  all  the  detailed 
mechanism  of  our  flre- 
trol  explained  to  me,  I 
sun*  that.  I could  not 
understand  it : second,  if 
1 could,  its  recital  would 
doubtless  bore  you  to 
death.  Superficially,  tlie 
system  begins  in  the  con- 
traptions like  elongated 
parrot  cages  near  the  tip 
of  each  mast — pointed  out 
to.  and  observed  by,  thou- 
sands at  Hampton  Roads. 
It  ends  on  the  protected 
deck,  in  four  wood-lined 
cedis,  fitted  with  objects 
like  cop|M-r  gas  meters,  and 
as  mysterious  to  me  u« 
that  domestic  object  is  to 
the  ordinary  householder;  and  among  the  bundle*  of  white  pi|«-. 
each  handed  with  a sepuratr  color  according  to  its  use — which 
have  always  made  a battleship  apis-ur  to  me  U-«  a floating  fortress 
than  a masterpiece  of  up*-u  plumbing— you  see  sec  certain  broken 
pipings  with  projecting  skeins  of 
gray  insulat'd  wire. 

Concerning  the  motives  and  tlu* 
purposes  of  this  much  debated 
cruise  the  navy  man  has.  from  the 
lirst,  kept  his  mouth  very  tightly 
shut.  Tlie  reason  grows  plainer  a* 
the  days  advance:  lie  lias  never 
|s-rmitted  himself  to  regard  the 
cruise  ns  anything  out  of  the 
logical  order  of  his  day's  work. 
It  is  all  the  same  to  him-  -all  part 
and  pans  ! of  the  day's  work.  Ho 
is  not.  naturally,  impressed  by  the 
"(K-ctnetilar  aspect  of  the  case, 
since  fleets  are  a tumiliar  phenom- 
ena to  him  As  for  any  *|Uew 
ti«n  of  " danger  ” or  *'  risk,”  why, 
that  tiKi  is  part  of  the  day's 
work. 

Well,  to-morrow  we  go  out  to 
sea  to  regulate  our  compamm. 
whieh.  as  every  one  knows.  Inis 
I feu  a most  mystic  rite  over  since 
tin-  days  of  l olumliua. 


Captain  Da  via.  in  command  of  the  “Ohio’*1*  Marine  Corps,  one 
of  "Harper'*  Weekly'*”  Special  Correspondent*  with  the  Fleet, 
•end*  this  sidelight  on  the  voyage  through  the  tropic  aeaa  t 

“ Six  of  us  in  I hr  ' Ohio's ' tcardroom:  (Use,  Garton,  Mayers, 
Hhrffirld,  Coir , and  Dat  is,  have  formed  a Bald  Headed  Man's  Club. 
HV  harr  had  our  hair  clipfe-d  as  short  as  the  barber  could  gel  it. 
Gar/on  has  a tronderful  hair  Ionic  tehich  ice  are  all  using,  and  he 
says  hy  Ihr  time  ice  reach  'Frisco  t re  trill  all  be  Circassian  beau- 
ties. IFr  are  certainly  beauties  note.  Three  of  the  Club  lost  their 
nerve  irhvn  it  can ir  to  having  a photograph  taken,  but  the  three 
bachelors,  free  and  irrcsp-msible,  facol  the  camera  ip ilk  glee.” 


Gun  Drill  lor  Marine*!  Sword  Drill  for  Sailors 
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Building  the  high  Fence  around  the  Droce  Grave  and  Monument,  Highgate  Cemetery,  preparatory  to  opening  the  Caaket 


Policemen  on  Guard  at  the  Gates  to  keep  out  the  Public 


The  Consistory  Court  Session  in  St.  PauTs  Witnesses  leaving  Highgate  after  the  Grave  was  Opened 

to  fix  the  Date  for  opening  the  Grave 


Crowd  outside  Cemetery  Gates  awaiting  the  Result 


THE  FIGHT  ACROSS  A GRAVE  FOR  A DUKEDOM 

wiikn  Tilt:  nttt'ce  rurrix  wan  i\  mximv  it  was  mt’Mi  to  ni.vralit  n«»t  2(K>  mumw  ok  as  was  a vkickkii  hy  tub 

drk  e cumasn  of  tiie  pubtlami  kstatkh.  w r tiii;  iomains  ok  a kouy  jiik.xtifikd  as  that  of  imii  ce,  tiik  shopman 
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Under  the  Eye 
of  the  Speaker 

BY  AN  OLD  MEMBER 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  DAN  HAVRE  GKOESBRCK 


|T  last  we  are  moving.  Nearly  two  months  of  thin 
session  hail'  |ki— ed  ami  we  have  <hme  nothing,  hut 
now  we  are  going  to  ilo  Imaine**.  Mow  much? — 
read  tin-  answer  in  the  Speaker'*  eye,  which  Repre- 
sentative Jerry  Sullivan,  the  new  member  from 
Kansas,  trim  to  his  Milesian  blood,  nay*  holds  the 
House  in  the  hollow  of  his 
linml-  Well,  the  metaphor  is  a tritle  mixed, 
hut  it'*  illuminating.  Tin*  Shaker  Inis  hi* 
hand  on  the  House,  and  hi*  eve,  like  tin* 
wind,  rove*  win? re  it  listetb.  The  m ember 
unable  to  catch  tlie  Speaker"'*  eye — and  tin; 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  the 
Sjtraker  can  look  straight  nt  a man  and  yet 
not  we  him  i*  remarkable  enough  !«  aerve 
u*  a clinic  in  an  ophthalmic  hospital — might 
a*  well  la*  doing  tin*  morning  milking  into  a 
sieve,  a*  a philosopher  remarked,  for  all  the 
legislative  brick*  he  can  hope  to  set. 

And  what  a genial,  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  and  the  honey  of 
good  nature  Speaker  thi*  is.  to  tie  sure!  Ami 
how  polite  the  member*  are  to  " the  eve*  and 
ear*  * of  the  House.  The  philosopher’*  atone 
of  the  era  of  political  g**o«l  h-eling  (so  far 
a*  the  House  is  concerned)  1ms  at  last  been 
discovered.  Recipe:  Take  a Presidential 

year,  whimper  into  the  ear  of  an  old  gentle- 
man that  he  is  to  be  the  next  President,  and 
gently  let  him  sin.mer  in  the  delusion  of  hi* 
own  vanity.  He  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet 
for  at  least  »ix  months,  or  until  tlie  end  of 
the  session.  After  that — but  who  cares  what 
happens  the  da>  after  to-morrow?  In  poli- 
tic* (here  i*  only  the  present,  and  the  future 
may  care  for  itself. 

A very  popular  man  i*  this  Sjn-aker  of 
•mr»,  but  if  In*  i-  half  a*  phih'-ophical  a*  be 
i*  credit«*l  with  Iwing  hi*  |s<pularity  must 
arouse  his  sense  of  ironic  humor.  For  popu- 
larity in  Washington  i*  as  evanescent  as  a 
blush  on  u coquette’*  diwk.  This  time  a 
year  ago  there  was  a man  whose  popularity 
wa*  *o  all  pervading  that  we  stumble*!  over 
it  at  every  »tep.  and  he  had  only  to  raise 
hi*  little  linger  tor  us  all  to  dance— ye*.  I'll 
craifcw  it,  I wa*  one  of  them;  and  we  told 
each  other  how  much  we  delighted  to  dance. 

This  year  the  wind  «f  popularity  has  veered. 

Now  we  are  dancing  to  another  tune.  We 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  tlte 
voice  of  the  people  isn't  so  tumultuously 
ttMuitliou*  in  it*  swelling  Roosevcltian 
chant  n*  it  once  was, 

Life  wa*  easier  for  us  then  than  it  i* 
now.  We  wouldn’t  confess  it.  to  our  con- 
stituents. hut  it  is  the  truth  that  members 
of  Congress,  like  women,  need  a master. 

«ome  one  to  whom  we  can  loitk  up  to  and  for  wlwan  we  can  have  a 
little  fear,  even  if  it  is  mixed  with  a little  affection.  We  had  it 
last  year.  We  knew  we  had  a boss.  No  dutiful  wife  ever  quite 
admit*  that — dues  she'r — but  she  is  conscious  of  it  all  live  same, 
and  *o  long  a*  the  -nsfHe  doesn't  press  too  hard  *he  ratlier  enjoy* 
feeling  the  g>-nt!v  pressure  of  the  rein  and  take*  pleasure  in  the 
firm  hand  that  guide*  it.  Rut 
if  it  hear*  too  hard,  then  it 
generally  guides  straight  to  the 
divorce  court.  We  an*  about  to 
sue  for  divorce,  which  is  casv, 
hut  after  that — there'*  the  run. 

We  all  want  a place  on  the 
hand  wagon,  but  which  on**? 

Are  we  to  ride  with  Taft,  or 
Cannon,  nr  Hughes,  or  Fair- 
htnlu,  or  Kimx?  A plague  on 
all  ihese  candidates.  Why  can't 
thev  settle  it  among  t item -elves 
and  leave  us  nniul*T*  at  iicacu. 

We  have  turned  our  hacks 


i Outgrew 


What  the  new  Member  sees — wtth 
a Mixture  of  Fear  and  Affection 


on  tin*  White  lioiix'.  Ih-lilirriitrly.  So  far 

eerncil  the  President'*  power  i«  broken.  We  nre  a*  brave  as  an 
army  in  buckram.  We  have  handed  together  to  light  Kxeeulire 
usurpation.  We  luive  romp  into  our  own  again.  The  House  of 
Iteprewntativea  i*  determined  to  exert  itself — provid'd  the  Speaker 
permits  it.  It  has  been  many  a long  year  *in«v  we  have  had  a 
SjK-aker  who  i-  an  avowed  candidate  for  tie- 
Presidential  nutninution.  It  has  Ns-ti  an 
equal  number  of  yea r*  sine**  a President  of 
the  same  political  faith  a-  the  Speaker  has 
attempted  to  diciatr  the  choice  of  hi*  suc- 
cessor, and  that  choice  not  the  S|ieaker. 
And  hiNtory  also  ha*  to  ruu  Imek  a gi**l 
many  years  to  recall  the  time  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  offered  four  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  cabinet  two.  Well,  we  sha’n’t 
be  dull,  that**  sure. 

We  have  In-gun  a political  «cs*iun  when 
legislatirin  and  the  welfare  of  the  country 
will  give  Us  far  less  thought  than  how  wc 
can  advance  tile  fortune*  of  the  candidate 
to  whom  we  an-  tied  by  per-onal  considera- 
tions or  the  belief  that  hi*  i*  the  winning 
man.  I may  ju»t  a*  well  he  frank  about  it. 
Few  of  us  carp  a button  for  the  individual. 
The  great  majority  of  us  would  just  as  soon 
have  Taft  as  C annon.  Fairbanks  a*  Foraker, 
Knox  a*  lx  Follette.  becauiie  it  really 
make*  lit  tip  difference  to  the  average  mem- 
ber  of  Congress  who  i*  in  the  White  House. 
'J'lip  one  tiling  is  to  he  right  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  at  least  not  to  have  gone  *o  far 
wrong  that  then1  i*  no  way  open  for  retreat. 
That  i*  why  most  menils-r-.  of  the  House  at 
the  present  time  are  shouting  so  lustily  for 
Cannon.  To  a man  wp  are  again-t  the  P resi- 
lient. We  have  had  enough  of  him.  Nor  do 
we  particularly  hanker  after  Taft,  although 
we'll  all  lie  very  enthusiastic  for  him  tla» 
moment  it  can  Is-  mathematically  demon- 
strated that  he  ha*  u Imre  majority  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention.  We  don't  ask 
for  anything  more — just  a bare  majority. 
Surely’  no  one  can  accuse  ne  of  insisting 
upon  the  pound  of  Mesh. 

Whether  he  win*  or  loses.  Mr.  Cannon 
make*  the  first  score.  It  is  a great  thing 
to  lie  Speaker,  to  have  a man  in  nearly 
every  Congressional  district  in  every  State 
in  the  I'nion  proclaiming  y«ur  virtues  and 
your  abilities;  for  that  i*  what  we  have  all 
done,  We  had  to.  Mr.  Cannon  makes  up 
the  committee*.  His  power  is  autocratic. 
He  can  promote  or  degrade  a man  by  a 
simple  nod  to  hi*  clerk  an  he  inserils-*  that 
man'*  name  on  the  committee  list.  From 
that  nod  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  us  awift 
ns  death  and  as  remorseless  as  fate.  And 
committee  place*  mean  so  much,  so  very  much  more  than  any  per- 
son outside  Washington  ran  conceive.  Men  have  been  made  at  a 
bound  hv  landing  on  the  right  committee,  while  others  have  had 
to  struggle  for  year*  to  overcome  the  stigma  of  having  been  placed 
on  an  obscure  commit  t«*‘. 

lienee  we  have  all  l«een  exuberant  over  our  L'ncle  Joe”  since 
last  March,  although,  to  Is? 
truthful,  we  have  done  it  will- 
ingly. We  like  him.  He  is  our 
kind  of  man.  We  never  t<*>k 
kindly  to  Pom  Iteed;  intellectu- 
ally be  towered  head  and 
boulder-  above  us.  and  he  held 


^ a# 


shoulder-  above  us.  and  be  m-id  a' 

us  off  at  arm’s  length,  No-  I V ..  ^ - 

hody  ever  saw  Reed  atap  a mem-  f i ■ ■ w&ffsfe. 

I«r  on  the  hack  and  tell  him  -jf 

what  a lim*  fellow  he  was,  ^ I 

That's  Cannon’*  way.  Hi*  way  ■ 

i*  graal  enough  for  ti*.  If  he  ^ l' 

laud-  in  Hu-  White  House,  I V 

•Uppwtc  wa  shall  have  to  call 
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him  "Mr.  President.”  but  it  will  seem  miirli  more  natural  to  pull 
him  "I'm It*  .I«h*  and  to  »iv  him  pulling  a eignr  with  hi*  vest 
unbuttoned.  Tluit's  another  of  hi*  WHY*  to  which  we  #«•  «vu»- 
toned. 

thie  of  tin*  cloak  riHim  stories  relates  mii  incident  tliat  liappened 
about  Christmas  time.  A member  who  had  a grievance  u gainst 


the  Speaker  because  of  his  committee  alignment  in>*iii»uititi  that 
Mr.  Cannon  had  displayed  something  more  than  partiality  for  the 
Illinois  delegation  and  for  “ othera  whoae  names  stood  for  material 
help  in  the  coining  campaign." 

In  hia  moat  perfect  son  of  the  soil  manner  he  whined: 

“Wall,  out  in  my  country  it  isn’t  considered  a crime  to  buy 
your  own  children  pants  before  you  put  neckties  on  your  lteigh- 
bor’a  Christmas  tree.” 

Some  men  are  born  to  trouble.  There 'a  Mann,  of  Illinois,  as  a 
shining  example.  The  Sjwaker  delegated  him  to  allot  the  com- 
mittee rooms  in  the  new  million  dollar  olllce  building,  and  now 
Mann  recalls  a story  of  his  I toy  hood. 

An  elderly  lady,  on  a lioat  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  timidly 
asked  tin*  captain  if  tlwre  was  any  danger  of  the  vessel  going  down. 

“ Not  a hit.”  lie  replied. 


i heeritar. 

A little  while  later  she 
again  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion. “ I told  you  there  was 
no  danger,”  tlie  captain  an- 
swered somewhat  testily. 

“Oil,  I hoped  there  was; 
I'd  rather  dir  than  suffer  in 
this  way.” 

Mr.  Mann  thinks  it  would 
have  been  less  trouble  if  hr 
had  been  defeated.  Most 
memlsrs  object  to  having 
their  committee  moms  moved 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  annex 
office  building  because  of  the 
inconvenience,  hut  Congresa- 
man  Southwiek,  of  New  York, 
presented  the  most  unique  ob- 
jection to  the  new  quarters  of 
tlie-  Committee  on  Kduration, 
on  whiidi  lie  lias  Hgumd  as 
eliairman  for  years.  lie 
evaded  tlie  Speaker's  thun- 
dering command  for  order 
the  other  day  and.  stand- 
ing in  tin*  aisle,  addmssed 
himself  in  ordinary  conver- 
sational times  to  Congress- 
man Mann. 

“ You've  got  to  find  me  a 
new  n*«m.”  he  demanded. 

” What's  the  matter  with  the  one  I gave  you?”  questioned  the 
long  suffering  office  building  manager. 

” ft's  big  enough,  bill—''  oegsn  Southwiek,  a little  enilmrras<u-d. 

“ I should  think  so,"  returned  Mann.  **  I always  wondered  how 
you  managed  to  hold  a mil  ling  of  your  committee  in  tlie  smother- 
ing den  you  luid  hen1." 

*'  Oh,  that  was  a special  dispensation,”  grinned  the  boyish  South- 
wick.  " You  see,  whenever  a new  man  was  put  ou  the  Committee 
on  Kducation  he’d  look  up  the  mom  and  stick  his  nose  in  to  ask 
whether  this  was  the  headquarters  he'd  been  assigned  to.  Tlten  I’d 
wheel  around  from  my  desk  and  growl:  ‘Yes;  hut  this  committee 
only  meets  on  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  I'm  tlie  chairman, 
and  I never  call  a meeting  Is-cauie  tlie  mom’s  too  small!  Look 
around  well,  as  you’ll  never  see  tlie  inside  again.'  And  they’d  go 
away  and  not  butlter  me  and  tlie  knights  of  my  bookcase.” 

“Your  bookcase?”  questioned  Mann,  curiosity  getting  tlie  Wtter 
of  his  impatience. 

“ Yrs,  my  bookcase,"  emphasized  Southwiek.  “It  hasn't  any 
shelves  nor  Issiks — just  an  ice  (mix  inside,  and  Hint's  tlie  reason 
I can't  accept  my  present  accommodations  over  in  the  new  build- 
ing. palatial  though  they  are.” 

“Are  you  crazy,  Southwiek?”  naked  Mann,  somewhat  abruptly. 


Unde  Joe**  Make-up 


“ I’m  not  as  foolish  as  you  arc  ilense."  tlie  New  York  Congress- 
man retorted.  “ What  do  you  suppose  I keep  in  taut  iw  box.  a 
pianola  or  manuscripts?  Nothing  as  dry  as  that.  The  boys 
couldn't  do  without  tin-  comfort  and  courage  they  find  in  that  fs-t 
Issikcasc  of  mine.  Well,  yon  have  given  me  a mom  next  to  Little 
field,  who  fought,  bled.  and  tore  up  tlie  State  of  Maine  in  the 
catise  of  prohibition.” 

"That's  a long  and  eloquent  speech.  Southwiek:  Is-lter  than  any 
thing  you've  ever  done  for  the  glory  of  your  constituents,”  smiled 
Mann.  " and  I’ll  see  what  I can  do." 

Talking  of  rooms.  most  of  us  are  xatisfied  with  three  or  four 
in  a hotel  and  look  with  unsatisfied  longing  on  a house,  but  tlim-V 
one  of  my  colleague*  who  requires  three  house*  to  sheltrr  himself 
and  his  family. 

'•  You  look  as  happy  as  a man  who  had  never  gone  into  politica," 
said  I >iil /.el I of  rillshurg  to  the  always  smiling  Frank  l/»wih-n,  of 
Illinois,  tin*  son  in  law  of  tlie 
late  to-orgi-  M.  Pullman, 
which  is  perhap*  reason 
rnongh  to  make  any  man 
smile. 

**  I might  to:  I've  got  my 
fumily  with  me  this  year."  re- 
plied Liwilrn.  “ It  tisik  three 
houses  to  do  it."  he  continued, 

•*  First  we  rented  Mr*.  John 
A.  Is <gnn's  house  for  the  fam- 
ily. Then  when  we  found 
there  was  more  room  than 
partition*  in  the  place,  we 
rentes!  another  house  across 
the  way  for  the  servants,  and 
then  we  found  we  had  forgot- 
ten the  children’s  tutor  and 
his  family,  so  we  again 
searched  the  neighborhood  and 
annexed  another  three  story 
property,  and  there  we  are  as 
cozy  as  can  be.  But  perhaps 
it’s  just  as  well  there  are  only 
three  children  in  my  family. 

I wonder  what  I should  have 
done  if  there  had  been  half  a 
dozen  ?” 

We  are  a free  show  and  nl 
wavs  draw  an  audience.  The 
diplomats,  when  they  liavr 
nothing  Is-lter  to  do,  <-ome  to 
look  u*  over  as  a matter  of 
duty  rather  than  as  a diver- 
sion. Sir  Michael  Herbert, 
who  was  British  Amtmssudor 

liere  a few  year*  ago  and  had  a preny  turn  ior  mi,  snoruy  uurr 
hia  appointment  was  a guest  of  the  Tuntulus  Club,  which  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  member*  of  Congress.  As  he  rose  to  reply  to  the 
toast  to  Ills  health  he  was  greeted  with  applause.  " 1 am  glad  I 
am  known,”  lie  said,  " hut  you  are  equally  well  known  to  me,  by 
name  at  least.  You  sec.  I mail  the  Cunt/rcMirwal  Rrcord  every  day.” 

Them  were  two  diplomats  In  the  House  gallery  the  other  day, 
and  as  they  went  out  one  said  to  the  other,  quite  apropos  of 
nothing.  " My  dear  eolleogue.  do  you  remember  what  Voltaire 
said — ' dorters  are  people  who  pour  drugs,  of  which  they  know 
little,  into  a body,  of  which  they  know  less?*” 

His  compauiou  laughed.  " Do  you  remember."  lie  asked,  “ what 
a countryman  of  Voltaire's,  a very  distinguished  physician,  said 
to  a patient  who  had  a slight  attack  of  indigestion  and  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  dying  of  heart  disease? — ‘ I haven't  as  yet  made 
the  iliaguiMis,  hut  do  not  alarm  yourself  nec'llcstdy,  for  we  will  Is* 
able  to  discover  everything  at  the  autopsy.'  ” 

Then  they  both  laughed.  They  had  been  listening  to  a man  ex- 
l>ou tiding  a scheme  for  currency  reform. 


Trying  to  “Gat  Right" 
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“Low  Rent  or  No  Rent” 


THE  TENEMENT  DWELLERS’ 
REBELLION  IN  NEW  YORK 


By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


A Crowd  of  evicted  Taunts  out- 
side a Henry  Street  Tenement 


FOR  six  waik*  NVw  York 
ha*  liren  in  tlir  throe* 
of  n rent  rebellion. 
Stttrting  among  the  crowded 
tenement*  of  the  lower  East 
Side,  it  ha*  spread  like  a 
fire  wherever  the  poor  are 
clustered;  northward  along 
the  river  front  to  the  new 
shuns  of  llarlcm.  eastward 
acmes  tin*  Williamsburg 
Bridge  to  Brooklyn.  It  ha* 
leaped  over  the  business  sec- 
tion and  taken  hold  of  Hoboken.  Sporadic  outbreak*  have  occurred 
in  Jersey  City  and  Wechawken.  Tenant*  are  organizing  in  Chicago. 

Two  yean  ago  the  idea  of  a rent  strike  was  first  mooted  in  the 
crowded  slum*  of  the  East  Side.  Spasmodic  attempts  were  beaten 
down  hy  the  landlord*.  They  pointed  to  Manhattan  Island  upon 
the  map.  narrow  und  overcrowded-  Home*  were  to  be  hnd  almost 
upon  sufferance.  For  every  tenant  who  might  depart  fifty  came 
crowding  through  the  gate*  of  Ellis  Island.  The  landlords  could 
afford  to  laugh. 

To-day  the  landlord  laugh*  no  longer.  He  think*  of  the  new 
Williamsburg  Bridge,  tlie  tunnels  under  the  East  River  and  Hudson, 
t lie  Brooklyn  Subway,  opened  altnoat  simultaneously  with  the 
climax  of  the  rent  rebellion.  He  know*  that  in  the  Bronx  stand 
row*  of  new,  empty  apartment  house*,  desperately  offering  one  and 
t wo  months'  free  occupancy  to  tenants  who  will  move  in.  Houses  have 
been  built  more  quickly  than  can  lie  found  occupants  to  move  into 
thrm.  The  population* of  Manhattan  Island  has  hurst  its  chain*. 

That  is  why  the  people  have  gained  many  notable  victories  in 
thi*  struggle;  why  iu  many  instance*  landlord  and  “ leaster  " come 
humbly  to  the  <Tommittee  of  Ten  at  the  Focialist  party's  head- 
quarter* and  sign  agreements  for  a reduced  rental.  Thi*  passive 
resistance  of  half  a million  people  ha*  been  carried  to  a partly 
successful  conclusion  by  sheer  inertia  of  numbers.  You  cannot 
physically  dispossess  five  hundred  thousand  of  New  York's  in- 
habitants and  fling  their  goods  into  the  g" tiers. 

Partly  successful  only;  for 
it  i»  the  *'  leaster  '*  or  suh- 
landlnrd  who  has  surrendered 
rather  than  the  owner  nf  large 
block*  of  tenement  house*. 

The  leasters  have  come  to  I hr 
headquarter*  of  the  Social- 
ist* t»i  the  number  of  al*>ut 
twenty  daily.  In  addition 
they  have  often  compromised 
privately  with  their  tenants. 

In  some  instance*,  frightened 
by  Ibeir  threatening  demeanor, 
they  have  surrendered  even  in 
the  courtroom 

The  landlords  themselves 
acknowledge  the  justice  of 
their  tenants'  grievances,  Imt 
lay  the  blame  to  the  economic 
conditions  which  exist  on  the 
crowded  East  Side.  They  say 
that  a rental  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  dollars  s month  for 
two  small  rooms,  nr  sixteen 
for  a suite  of  three,  scarcely 
more  than  recoup*  them  for 
their  investment-  In  Clinton. 

Cherry . and  mahsluroiis  El- 
dridge  »treet*  whole  families 
exist  in  tenements  of  two  or 
three  tiny  rooms.  Many  «*f 
these  are  compelled,  in  uddi 
tion.  to  take  in  lodger*.  For 
such  tin'  only  |>o**iide  aecom 
mishit  ion  is  u|M>n  the  IliMir: 
attempt  at  privacy  is  out  of 
the  question. 

" We  pay  thirteen  dollars  * 
month  for  these,”  say*  n 
young  Hungarian  woman, 
crowding  against  the  wall  to 
allow  it*  to  pa>*  between  the 
table  ami  the  rooking  rang*1. 

“These”  are  two  mom*  to 
gether  about  the  size  of  u 
midium  hall  tied  room ; or 
rather  one  rooui,  divided  into 
n major  and  a minor  portion 


A typical  Group  of  rebellious  Tenants  applying  for  Advice 
at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Socialist  Party,  in  Grand  Street 


hy  mean*  of  a curtain.  In  the  smaller  section  there  is  just,  room 
for  a bed.  but  one  could  not  fall  out  on  the  farther  side  on  account 
of  the  wall.  Nor  could  one  »1rp  round  hy  the  f.sit  of  it.  The  air  i« 
foul  and  stagnant.  There  is  no  place  through  which  it  could  escape 
unless  one  n*vd  a suction  pump  from  the  outside.  If  you  stirred 
it  up  with  twenty  electric  fans  it  would  only  Is-at  against  the  sur- 
rounding wulU  und  ceiling  and  subside  once  more  into  it*  rapacity 
of  six  by  five  by  seven  cubic  feet.  The  lurger  section  contain*  n 
lounge,  a table,  a small  closet,  four  chairs,  and  a cooking  range. 
Through  the  steanu-twted  window*  one  can  ace  ten  feet  of  court- 
yard shrouded  with  rows  of  draped  clotheslines;  and  beyond,  tlie 
dingy,  dripping  walls  of  the  next  tenement  block. 

‘‘They  are  just  married."  say*  the  interpreter.  14  She  nay* 
thank  Heaven  there  are  a*  yet  no  children.  Her  husband  is  sick 
with  consumption.  The  doctor  told  her  that  if  he  sleep*  in  there” 
— pointing  behind  the  curtain — “ lie  i*  going  to  die.  She  does  not 
know  what  they  will  do.” 

An  infant's  wail  cornea  from  the  adjoining  apartment.  We 
enter:  nothing  i*  visible  till  we  have  taken  off  our  glasses.  The 
air.  surcharged  with  moisture  from  the  exhalations  of  its  inhabit 
ants,  diins  them  a*  quickly  as  they  can  Is*  wiped  clean.  Water 
drip*  from  the  lens  of  the  camera  when  it  is  opened.  A whole 
family  live*  here.  The  father  displays  with  pride  his  youngest,  a 
pale,  nnirmic  infant,  already  sickening  from  its  surrounding*.  The 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  a mixed  odor  of  soapy  linen  and  cabbage, 
and  one  Rusperta  that  there  is  a pickled  herring  inside  the  closet. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  Fast  Hitler's  earnings  goes  in  the  rent. 
He  pays  more,  inch  by  inch,  for  hi*  wretched,  i use  nitary  room* 
than  the  inhabitant  of  the  bmwnstone  district.  If  ho  moves  north 
he  must  allow  for  subway  fan-*;  and  as  a rule  hi*  business  begin* 
at  daybreak  and  end*  at  bedtime.  S»  he  remain* — ami  strike*. 

So  long  a*  prosperous  time*  cast  their  faint  reflection  over  tlie 
Fast  RWe.  the*-  people  were  content  to  struggle  along,  living  on 
stale  bread,  flsli,  ami  the  produce  hawked  round  by  the  pushcart, 
man.  Then  the  panic  came.  Business  fell  off.  In  the  tailoring  and 
fur  trades  alone  some  fifty  thousand  men  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. A no  rent  agitation  was  mooted. 

Wlm  are  the  leaders  and  inuugurator*  of  thi#  movement  ! 

In  the  In-ginning  then*  were 
none.  If  sprung  into  tiring, 
full  fledged,  from  the  miwrv 
of  existence.  Then  the  Social 
1st  j«arlv.  which  numltcr* 
nearly  ull  it*  adherent*  in 
the  slum  region,  called  a 
uniting  at  the  headquarter* 
at  313  Grand  Street.  A Com 
mittee  of  Ten  was  formed, 
under  the  direction  nf  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Kaplun.  Kap- 
lan in  a typical  young  Social- 
ist leader,  chan  shaven,  flu- 
ent. and  suave.  Another  of 
the  committer  is  Mi**  Flor- 
ence Margolie*.  a achnol- 
tenclier.  Other  women  have 
organized  meetings  and  Ini 
the  cheap  rent  crusade — Ce- 
cilia Arken;  Pauline  Newman, 
who  work*  in  a shirtwaist, 
factory.  When  you  attempt 
to  exploit  these  a*  .loans  of 
Arc  every InhIv  laughs  at  you. 
“ It  i*  the  Socialist  Party," 
they  answer.  44  We  have  no 
leader*." 

A general  strike  was  urged. 
Landlord*  Were  notified  that 
they  must  reduce  their  rent* 
or  none  would  lie  paid.  I)is- 
poasra*  warrants  were  taken 
• nit.  The  moment  that  the 
ritv  marshal  had  deposited 
the  tenant*  with  their  good* 
u|s>n  the  sidewalk,  these  were 
taken  hack  into  the  room*  of 
other  tenants  in  the  same 
building.  Picket*  were  *ta 
Honed  in  front  of  tcmmicnt 
houses  to  warn  away  pm- 
a|ttctlve  occupiers.  To  meet 
such  tnrlb*  demanded  whole- 
sale evictions  or  compromise. 
Many  landlord*  ranir  to  com- 
promise and  ended  with  sub- 
mission. 
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This  Edridge  Street  Family  of  Nine  pays  Sixteen  Dol- 
lars a Month  for  three  tiny,  dark,  and  unventilated  Rooms 


secretary's  left  wrist  and  strokes  his  Imml  pleadingly.  Another 
drags  at  tlie  officer's  coat,  and  presently  lie  is  submerged,  still 
struggling  in  this  flood  tide  of  hiiuianity.  Everybody  is  shouting 
at  once.  And  then  these  individual  men  and  women,  hitherto  pre- 
senting the  appearan<-c  of  a blind,  rhuotic  aggregation,  begin  to 
strike  the  observer  rather  as  a completed  picture,  a hundred 
voiced  entity — the  mob,  rushing  up  from  its  secret,  subterranean 
world  of  toil  and  sutlering  in  futile  vindienlinn  of  the  right  to  com- 
fort. flung  into  the  light  oy  some  volcanic  fury  of  protest. 

Hut  they  are  not  united.  They  are  not  organized.  That  is  why 
the  strike,  situanindic  in  its  inception  and  sporadically  conducted, 
resolved  itself  only  into  a scries  of  local  Imttles,  Therefore  the 
landlords,  those  who  could  afford  sonic  losses  in  order  to  hold  out, 
resisted  successfully  the  claims  of  the  Socialists,  which  could  be 
enforced  only  by  inoral  suasion  and  the  imposing  but  specious 
threats  which  they  put  forward.  The  landlords  organized  and  the 
evictions  began. 

Then-  was  the  same  absence  of  unity  in  the  attitude  of  the  re- 
sister*  during  these  proceedings.  A futile  demonstration  in  Rut- 
gers Park,  ordered,  then  countermanded,  and  Anally  disper-id  by  a 
dozen  policemen,  was  followed  by  leaderlcss  domon-t rations  against 
the  city  marshal*  who  bad  charge  of  the  dispositions.  All  day 
the  st reet s would  he  tilled  with  liltle  groups  of  excited  men,  inter- 
spersed with  spots  of  bright  color  formed  by  the  women  strikers"  red 
shawls.  One  felt  a sense  of  something  impending,  some  outbreak 
which  might  but  never  did  arrive.  Somebody  spread  rumors  of  an 
eviction;  the  groups  coalesced,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  network 
of  mean  streets  between  Williamsburg  Bridge  and  the  Elevated 
men  came  running  in  the  same  direction  until  stopped  by  the 
crowds  in  a choked  street.  A family  was  tteing  evicted  from  the 
top  story  of  a tenement.  A red  flag  which  had  waved  defiantly 
in  the  air  was  torn  from  the  pole,  fluttered  into  the  street  slowly, 
and  became  an  old  red  |>etticoat,  stained  and  torn  in  a dozen  places. 
Between  two  flies  of  police  a uinr-dial  waa  carrying  out  the  impedi- 
menta of  the  family — a stove  hissing  and  spluttering  from  the 
effects  of  an  overturned  jug  of  water;  a table  which  stood  un- 
steadily upon  three  legs;  two  broken  chair*;  a lo-ap  of  garments  and 
bedding:  a bed.  and  then  its  four  bras*  corner  knobs;  some  crockery: 
a copper  samovar,  probably  some  relic  from  Russia.  The  family 
came  out  of  the  doorway,  the  woman  gesticulating  and  shouting 
at  the  marshal,  her  children  clutching  ut  her  skirts,  and  tin-  man. 
seemingly  cowed,  ami  hurried  out  by  the  police  in  attendance.  The 
crowd  surged  forward  uuccitainlv;  live  police  raised  their  club* 
threateningly;  and  then  everybody  *ya*  running  down  tlie  street 
again,  leaving  only  the  |ienplc  at  the  windows  of  the  neighboring 
tenement !i  loiter  it  wa*  re|Nirted  that  the  neighbor*  had  housed 
the  family  ami  their  furniture.  And  so  the  war  went  on,  gradually 
fizzling  out  in  a series  of  compromise*. 

But  the  rebellion  has  had  some  measure  of  silCCC-s*  for  Its  jilstifi- 
cation.  It  has  jolted  the  leaster  system,  perhaps  beyond  recovery. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  new  Brooklyn  Sunway. 


M Exhausted  by  toil  in  dark  and  ill  ventilated  shops.”  rcadi  the 
Socialist  manifesto,  " we  return  for  our  shnrt  rest  to  homes  that  are 
‘■mall,  dark,  and  foul,  unfit  for  rattle,  much  less  for  human  beings. 
For  these  miserable  hole*  in  wliirh  we  are  forced  to  live  we  have 
to  pay  rent  which  takes  the  greater  part  of  our  wages.  . . . Tlie 
quarters  provided  for  horses  and  dogs  are  in  many  cases  superior 
to  thorn?  in  which  wc  raise  our  children.” 

It  is  not  in  the  courts,  nor  in  the  crowded  tenements,  that  the 
battle  is  being  fought,  but  at  the  Socialist  headquarters  in  ttrand 
Street.  Every  morning  one  may  see  this  small  room  filled  with  a 
dense  throng  of  jostling  humanity.  Here  and  there  some  man  or 
woman  is  addressing  a Tittle  circle  of  auditors  with  frantic  gestiru 
lotion*.  and  these  form  vortices  among  tlie  human  ebb  and  flow, 
constantly  changing  as  some  newcomer  gather*  to  himself  a crowd 
of  listeners.  Tobacco  smoke  hangs  in  a gray  haze  under  the  ceil 
ing.  Crude  pictures  cover  the  walls.  'Women  sit  on  the 
benches  round  the  a|>artment.  some  wearing  hats,  some  having 
their  ritual  wigs  covered  with  shawls  or  mantillas.  Men  move 
hither  and  thither  excitedly,  gazing  alternately  at  the  empty 
dais  along  one  end  of  the  room,  where  the  committee  will  shortly 
meet  to  confer  with  all  and  offer  agreement*  for  signature,  anil 
toward  a cloned  door  behind  which  the  Ten  are  now  conferring 
with  landlords. 

“You  must  take  off  two  dollars, ” says  Executive  Secretary 
Kaplan.  It  is  clear  at  a glance  that  the  casp  of  the  tenants  lies 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  committer. 

“ I give  one  dollar,"  protests  the  landlord,  glancing  into  the 
hostile  face*  around  him.  " I cannot  afford  more." 

“ Two  dollars."  says  Secretary  Kaplan. 

“Two  dollars."  says  Commit  tec  woman  Margo  lie*. 

A moment  later  the  door  is  opened  and  a messenger  runs  into  the 
larger  room.  He  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  a blackboard 
on  one  wall,  which  licara,  in  large  letters  of  chalk,  the  words 
“Pettibone  Free.”  and  beneath  them  a long  list  of  landlord*  who 
have  capitulated.  Yankele  Isakmvitz.  of  01)3  Kldridge  Street.  I* 
added  to  this.  lie  has  abated  two  dollars.  An  excited  crowd 
gathers  around. 

Presently  the  committee  files  out  to  the  dais,  und  the  vortex 
rings  dissolve  into  a tidal  bore.  A barricade  of  chairs  and  boxes  Is 
forim-d  to  heat  lack  this  human  inundation. 

"Shall  the  leaster  turn  out  my  ehildren?"  screams  an  aged 
woman  in  Yiddish,  clutching  tlie  secretary  by  the  arm.  Her  shawl 
has  fallen  from  her  head,  and  under  her  wig.  grotesquely  black, 
a few  gray  hairs  straggle  out  over  her  forehead.  Beside  her  a bent 
old  man  with  a forked  beard  gesticulates  furiously,  but  his  voice 
i*  lost  in  the  uprour,  and  nobody  cun  hear  him.  He  seizes  the 


The  Socialist  Committee  of  Tea  hi  its  Headquarters  on  Grand 
Street  supervising  the  Details  of  the  East  Side  Rent  Strike 
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The  Band  of  Beau  Francois 

■j 

A CHAPTER  OF  HISTORY  FROM  THE  DOCUMENTS 
OF  THE  CRIMINAL  COURT  OF  CHARTRES  (1798-1800) 

By  STODDARD  DEWEY 

ILLUSTRATIONS  PROM  WOODCUTS  IN  A RARE  FRENCH  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATION  OP  .Bjt 


““INTO  the  Home-Market  of  Chartres  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1KUO,  through  a crowd  kept  back 
t>y  troops  nf  tli<’  Nntional  (iuard,  the  gen- 
darmes led  forth  twenty  men  and  three  women 
to  the  guillotine.  The  condemned  Were  robed 
in  red  whirl*  rut  low  at  the  mi-k.  They  were 
executed  bjr  aentrncr  of  a single  criminal  trial, 
which  also  sent  sevan  men  ami  thirttn  women 
to  penal  servitude  for  tenn*  varying  (rum  two 
to  twenty-four  year*,  nml  two  boy*  to  a house  of  correction , 
while  eight  men  and  ten  women  had  died  between  sentence  and 
execution. 

These  were  the  first  “ batch  ” of  Citisra  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  new  military  First  Consul,  who  was  restoring  civil  order  to 
Frame.  They  were  a small  fraction  of  the  Band  of  Beau  Francois. 

This  had  been  a name  of  fear  up  to  the  gates  of  Faria  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Since  1700  more  than  one 
tltousand  arrests  liad  been  made  in  connection  with  the  band.  At 
different  times  and  places  forty  of  these  criminals  had  already 
been  guillotined:  three  had  been  shot  in  Paris;  many  had  es- 
caped. a fi-w  had  hanged  themselves  in  prison,  and  the  unsup- 
ported civil  authorities  had  set  loose  as  many  as  they  dared. 
The  unnatural  summer  heats  of  1708  and  I7UD  made  a further 


The  President  and  the  Pie 


sorting  by  pestilence  among  the  seven  hundred  wretches  huddled 
together  within  the  narrow,  grimy  walls  of  the  three  ancient 
prisons  of  Chartres. 

A sort  of  grand  jury — a new  institution  which  did  not  last  in 
French  justice — finally  presented  its  indictment  on  the  311th  of 
September,  171th,  after  a imntnn  months’  sitting.  For  ten 
months  more,  until  verdict  and  sentence  on  the  38th  of  duly. 
1800.  the  trial  jury  listened  to  more  than  four  hundred  examina- 
tion* on  ninety-five  different  crimes  imputed  to  memliers  of  the 
hand. 

'Hie  first  mention  of  this  band  of  brigands — one  of  many  exist- 
ing in  France  under  the  old  rfgitnr — dale*  from  I77U.  when  they 
were  led  by  Jean  Rciuird,  a young  ninn  of  twenty-five,  burn  near 
Chartres.  Ilia  good  gr  ten  Wood  *h  the  Forest  of  Ta  Muetle, 
close  by  MfNvim,  where  tourist*  now  visit  the  chateau.  He 
was  captured  and  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  Ilia  lieutenant. 
I'.obillard.  moved  the  headquarters  of  the  baud  fifty  miles  east- 
ward to  the  Forest  of  Monlargis.  where  he.  too.  was  taken  in 
I7M  and  broken  on  the  wheel,  while  seventy  of  his  men  and 
women  were  either  broken  on  the  wheel  or  hanged  or  sent  to 
tW  galley*.  Many  neaped  to  crop  up  in  the  baud  of  Poulalller, 


a French  Claude  Duval  and  the  Inst  of  his  kind,  who  robbed  only 
on  honw-hack  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  Poulailler  was  taken  in 
1 7H3»  in  one  of  his  raid*  near  Paris  and  strung  up  on  the  city 
gibbet. 

His  successor  wna  own  son  of  Jean  lieitard.  a youth  little  over 
twenty,  brought  up  by  hand  In  the  wild,  and’  a Hercules  in 
strength,  as  befitted  his  pn*t.  After  the-  fashion  of  his  kind,  he 
took  a name  of  the  “plain" — Fleur  d’Kpine  ( Thorn  Blossom) 
— a mum-  already  home  in  1760  by  a famous  companion,  who  wo* 
perhaps  hi*  relative  and  whose  traditions  he  revived.  Within  a 
year  he  brought  back  a land  more  numerous  and  united  than  ever 
to  the  imtcrnai  Forest  of  J,*  Miictte. 

Fleur  d'Kpine  found  Beau  Francois  one  day  striding  across 
the  plain  with  the  fr(-*h  rnbbitskin*  he  was  setting  slung  over  a 
stick  on  hi*  shoulder.  The  two  men  were  the  same  age,  ami 
Beau  Francois  soon  became  the  chosen  comrade  and  trusted 
lieutenant  of  Fleur  d’Kpine,  whom  be  more  than  matched  in 
strength.  Hi*  good  looks,  another  important  element  of  hi*  suc- 
cess, gave  him  his  name  of  the  plain;  his  real  name  was  never 
ascertained. 

Among  tin-  ancients  whom  Beau  Francois  found  in  the  hum! 
and  kept  with  him  to  the  end,  there  were  one  dragoon  of  the 
Queen  and  several  of  the  King  and  a cannoneer.  There  was  Breton 
fill  Sec,  whose  father  had  hceii  broken  on 
the  wheel  and  his  mother  hanged  under 
Ivouis  XV..  while  lit-  liad  himself  been  sent 
to  the  galleys  from  Montargis.  There  were 
a half  dozen  Hobi  llanla  of  the  family  «>f 
tin1  lost  leader;  one  of  them,  a widow 
Brigitte,  had  liet-n  twice  branded  with  a 
V for  cofeuae  (thief)  and  shut  up  for  life, 
as  was  sup|KHted,  after  the  Montargis  af- 
fair. Then  there  was  La  Urande  Marie, 
who  went  with  the  men  and  dressed  like 
them  when  rohls-ry  and  murder  were  in 
the  wind. 

Beau  Francois's  chief  rival  in  the  band 
was  Charles  de  Paris,  whose  real  name  was 
Bouillon;  he  was  an  old  worker  of  the 
plain,  proud  of  the  nickname  nf  " Mon- 
ster" la-slowed  on  him  hy  the  land  after 
he  hail  invited  them  to  rah  his  aged  mother 
lit  a time  whim  hndiie**  wit*  slack.  He 
was  Fleur  d'Kpine*  lieutenant  tor  the  city 
of  Paris  mid  surroundings,  and  played  a 
part  of  hi*  own  in  the  Hi-volulion. 

Fleur  d'Kpine  allowed  m*  murrying  in 
the  hand  without,  his  consent,  and  he  had 
an  imitation  priest  to  make  the  contract 
binding  by  a ceremony.  When  the  happy' 
day  eiune  for  Beau  Francois  in  178H,  the 
cur#  of  the  band  wua  Francois  Lejeune,  an 
old  mason  and  tiler  from  Normandy. 

The  bride  was  the  elder  of  two  sister* 
nanus]  Bigium.  the  prettiest  girl*  of  the 
hand;  her  name  of  the  plain  wits  Isi  Belle 
Rone.  She  wu*  a few  yeara  older  than 
Beau  Frnncoi*  and  short,  while  he  wan 
tall:  hut.  with  her  trim  figure  and  Idnck 
hair  anil  eyehrows,  she  matched  well  hi* 
tall  form,  frank  blue  rye*,  and  ruddy  good 
natured  fins*-  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
in  the  Forest  of  Ia  MurUe.  Before  the  assembled  band  Beau 
Francois  stood  up  in  hi*  blue,  brass  buttoned  coat  and  waist- 
coat. gray  ratteen  breeches  and  while  stockings,  with  silver 
buckled  sliis**.  hi"  rocked  but  and  switch  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  gni*|*-d  the  little  linger  of  Iji  Ibdle  Ho-e;  she  kept 
to  lu-r  favorite  gown  of  gray  linen  with  blue  spot*,  falling  in 
long  folds  to  her  feet, 

In  front  of  the  couple  Fleur  d’Kpine.  with  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
held  stick-  tombing  end*  a frw  feet  from  the  ground.  The  cure 
donned  his  black  rid*-,  pretended  to  read  from  his  book,  and  then 
pur  the  question  of  mutual  consent  to  ltntt  Francois,  Uur'iir. 
r*  Mjr-fii  */«  l,i  ptuwoef  (Tramp  man.  will  von  have  the  tramp 
woman T)  ; and  to  tin*  bride  the  other  way  about—  tiuru/tr,  rtur-lu 

tltt  ‘JUS urf 

To  each,  a*  soon  as  tlw  nmnunlal  yea  bad  been  answered, 
he  cried,  fbnilo,  gveH*f  (.Tump,  yott  tramp!  I : Nnu/r.  gum»cj 

Beau  Frnncoi*  Imped  over  the  sticks,  but  they  were  lowered 
gallantly  that  fa  Belle  Rose  might  step  across.  This  was  the 
traditional  marriage-  rite  of  the  wildwuod,  and  the  obligation  had 
always  I*-*' ii  held  lasting.  But  one  of  the  band  -aid  at  tin-  trial. 
*•  After  the  Republic  brought  in  divorce,  mail  and  woman  among 
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The  Marriage  of  Le  Rouge  (Redhead)  d’Auncau  and  La  Belle  Victoire 


us  left  each  other  when  the}-  clioae."  Menu  Francois  mid  lot 
He  lie  Rose  stuck  together  to  the  end. 

'1  lie  «lay  of  the  marriage  a president  of  the  Parlctnent  de  Paris, 
against  nil  advice,  wandered  from  his  iieighlsiring  cliAteau  into 
the  forest  Iasi  new*.  He  waa  seized  hjr  tin*  sentinel*  of  the  hand 
and  brought  forward  to  enliven  the  feast.  With  great  good  humor 
and  ceremony  Fleur  d'Kpine  made  him  sit  down  on  the  ground 
and  invited  him  to  eat  of  a monstrous  meat  |de. 

" It  la  made  of  a mounted  |«olieo  sergeant  and  a child  of 
eighteen  montha.  The  sergeant  in  tough,  hut  you’ll  lind  the  liahy 
lender.'* 

The  maglatrate  shrank  back,  and  Fleur  d'Rplne,  with  terrible 
voiee,  commanded,  “Eat,  or  I'll  have  president,  puttie*  made  on 
the  spot!" 

The  president  ate,  and  later  boasted  to  hia  friends  that  he  had 
lilted  a leg  in  the  brigands’  dance. 

To  these  " Pingres,"  aa  thev  called  themselves,  the  common  pise 
pie  gave  another  name.  *ll  over  France  they  were  known  ns 
the  "Chauffeur*,"  from  their  use  of  fire.  Pf-re  Klouis  taught  the 
trick  to  the  liand  when  Iteau  Francois  wan  a new  recruit,  at  a 
general  mreting  railed  by  Fleur  d'Kpine  to  consider  wavs  and 
means. 

“ It's  alt  very  well  to  go  battering  in  the  doors  of  lonely  houses 
at  dead  of  night  to  the  cry  of  ' «i  la  bom  be!'  Hut  what  if  you 
don't  find  the  yellow  tmys  when  the  door  is  downy  When  Ism  is 
XV.  was  king,  and  I was  young  and  tramping  with  the  old  men 
of  Cartouche’s  hand,  this  is  how  we  munuged  the  individual  who 


the  frienila  of  Danton — ''  men  of  prey  ” aa 
Camille  Desmoulins'*  secretary  called  them 
at  the  time,  victims  of  the  neerota  rcvolu- 
lionnairc  as  their  defenders  now  say — 
massacred  him  quite  as  if  he  were  an 
aristocrat  with  goods  to  plunder,  along 
with  priesta  and  courtiers  and  noble  ladies. 

Beau  Francois  now  rilled  alone  in  the 
plain,  and  the  hand  was  too  happy  all 
through  the  years  of  Terror,  down  to 
1703,  to  have  much  of  a history.  Soon 
after  the  massacre  of  Fleur  d'Kpine,  in 
17112,  an  old  brigand.  Tranche  Montague, 
with  a lifetime's  experience  of  bloodshed, 
was  seized  with  the  panic  fear  which  was 
epidemic  in  all  France,  lie  ran  madly 
from  the  band  in  the  midst  of  an  expedi- 
tion. and  Hretou  Cul  Sec  and  a squad 
were  charged  with  making  an  example  of 
him.  They  caught  up  with  him  in  the 
Forest  of  HoUseaux,  cut  off  his  ears,  which 
they  nailed  to  a tree  as  a warning  for 
the  others,  and  then  burned  him  alive. 

About  this  time  there  is  passing  men- 
tion of  the  hand  scurrying  up  to  Paris  to 
share  in  the  Commune's  free  distribution 
of  bread  and  in  Danton’s  two  francs  a 
day — in  depreciated  money  of  assignats — 
given  to  “ all  citizens  living  by  their  labor 
and  attending  the  Revolutionary  meetings, 
so  that  the  people  may  take  part  in  poli- 
tics." The  ancients  of  the  liand  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  captor  of  their 
old  leader,  Poulalller,  marched  to  the 
guillotine. 

The  com  [in n ions  of  disorder  flocked 
around  Beau  Francois,  and  lie  domineered 
over  them  ruthlessly,  but  fairly.  ” Eaeh  must  do  like  all  the 
others,”  was  one  of  his  democratic  principles.  “If  \ve  Pingres 
rob  each  other  we  shall  not  last  long/’  was  another. 

One  day  at  the  Porcherons — a pleasure  garden  where  the  church 
nf  the  Trinit#  now  stands  in  Paris — Iteau  Francois  got  talking 
with  four  likely  men.  Three  were  brothers,  smugglers,  whom- 
business  the  Republic  lutd  ruined.  The  fourth,  a man  of  forty, 
had  lately  joined  them  in  n new  trade.  liter  were  sfiending  to 
get  her  the  proceeds  of  a successful  robbery  with  murder. 

*'  1 came  up  to  Paris  because  I was  in  need  of  distraction," 
said  this  fourth  man. 

lie  hw«l  been  an  orphan  and  beggar  from  childhood,  and,  ut  the 
nge  of  fourteen,  was  recruited  by  a woman  for  the  Pingres  in 
Anjou.  Out  of  disgust,  or  js'ihap*  fleeing  from  justice,  lie  got 
off  to  the  French  colonies  ill  India,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  He  was  caught  stealing  again,  was  branded  and  returned 
to  France,  where  he  recuperated  his  fortunes  by  killing  uud  rob- 
bing an  old  serving* oman  who  had  shown  him  charity.  For 
live  years  he  [tcddlcd,  more  or  less  honestly,  and  then  threw  him- 
self into  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Even  its  loose  discipline 
was  too  mui'h  for  him.  and  after  an  attempt  to  kill  his  lieutenant, 
he  was  condemned  to  ten  years  in  chains.  After  six  months 
lie  managed  to  escape  frum  Brest  and  murdered  fur  money  with 
which  to  Itegin  life  anew. 

Ilcau  Fraiusiis  listened  and  laughed  at  the  four  men  aa  petty 
robbers.  “ I have  a whole  army  down  in  lot  I lea  lice,  and  my 
Pingrra  are  masters  of  the  country." 


wouldn't  tell  where  the  money  was  hid. 
We  began  by  holding  a lighted  bundle  of 
straw  to  his  legs,  and  if  that  didn't  work 
we  slit  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  a knife 
and  fired  the  wounds,” 

The  Revolution  came  ami  Fleur  d’Kpine 
showed  himself  u man  of  the  times.  The 
liand  shouted  with  the  rrowd  and  plunder 
ed  all  parties  impartially.  All  over  the 
grain  country  of  f,a  Bernice,  in  the  vast 
triangle  from  Chartres  to  the  licit  of  for- 
ests round  Orleans  and  hack  to  Klam|ic*. 
it  spread  out  its  network. 

Charles  de  Paris  went  in  for  politic* 
professionally.  In  1791.  while  the  Rendu 
tion  was  still  playing  with  the  king,  lie 
Is-gan  dressing  up  as  a police  commissary, 
followed  by  a clerk  with  handles  of  the 
pa[icra  dear  to  all  rcfiimct  in  Franco,  and 
accnni|uuiied  by  a dozen  member*  of  the 
band  on  horseliack  in  the  uniform  of  Na- 
tional tluarda.  With  carts  to  gather  up 
the  spoils  they  pillaged  conscientiously 
the  farms  and  ehnteaux  nearest  Paris  “ in 
the  name  of  the  law.” 

Fleur  d’Kpine  met  a fate  satirical  of 
his  topsyturvy  times.  He  was  coining  up 
one  July  day  from  Angrrville  to  Paris 
to  get  rid  of  some  Unity,  and  stopped  to 
drink  like  an  honest  man  in  a country  inn. 
It  was  only  a few  days  before  the  final 
downfall  of  the  king,  and  the  men  of  the 
new  order,  musters  as  they  were,  had  gone 
crazy  with  greed  and  suspicion.  Fleur 
d'Kpine  was  arrested  as  a " suspect " and 
thrown  into  prison.  There,  in  September, 
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This  fourth  man  followed  him.  anil  sunn  .list i n^ui-ln-.l  himself 
in  the  hand.  where  he  wan  known  as  tiro*  X'ormand.  He  uctcd  as 
leader  when  Beau  Francois  next  fell  into  prison. 

This  was  not  tl»e  only  experienced  recruit.  Petit  ltenueeron, 
for  example,  was  a graduate  of  the  old  rtgimr.  In  17 M3  In*  lunl 
Is e n flowed  and  branded  and  sent  to  the  galley*  for  live  years; 
his  brother  had  already  been  broken  on  the  wheel  for  highway 
robbery.  When  he  was  set  free  he  went  back  to  his  old  trade 
and  was  Anally  caught  again;  he  had  stolen  a "silver  saint's- 
arm  " in  a church  at  AngoulAme  and  was  sentenced  to  hi*  hanged. 
But  the  Revolution  came  to  restore  him  to  society  and  Beau 
Francois. 

In  the  band,  aa  it  came  under  the  ohservat inn  of  judge  and 
jury,  there  were  a nunils-r  of  very  young  men  and  women  whom 
Beau  Francois  partieularly  favored.  The  training  of  all  tln*we 
was  entrusted  to  Nicolas  Tineelin.  who  hail  hern  "schoolmaster” 
of  the  hand  for  generation*.  From  him  they  harm'd  the  “ patter” 
as  well  as  the  "work  " of  their  trade,  and  he  put  them  on  their 
guard  again*t  the  danger*  of  law  and  order  and  other  incidental 
surprises  in  society. 

Beau  Fran^oi*  *|*-nt  hi*  leisure  in  reconnoitring.  He  and  La 
Belle  Rose  each  protested  before  the  judge  tluit,  when  the  Re- 
public brought  in  civil  marriage,  they  had  had  their  union  Ipgally 


ratified  by  the  Mayor  of  Hloi*.  About  that  time  Marie,  called 
Mnnette.  the  sister  of  |jt  Ih-lle  Itose,  entered  on  a free  union  with 
a .lean  Anger,  known  us  the  Chat  («atithier;  he  wa*  the  closest 
companion  of  Beau  Francois,  resembled  hint  in  person,  and  they 
often  shared  the  *nme  nume  and  were  thought  to  be  brother*. 
These  four  stuck  together  through  thick  and  thin,  having,  as  the 
jury  report  expressed  it,  “ goods,  profit*,  and  shelter  in  common,” 
Some  of  the  witnesses  mention  u child  curried  by  la  Belle  Romp 
in  a sling  hanging  from  her  liack.  but  it  doe*  not  appear  in 
the  prison  record*. 

The  two  sister*  wen-  always  neatly  d resets  I u*  travelling  seller* 
of  women**  article*.  Beau  Franixo*  also  did  himself  up  as  a 
hawker,  with  packages  of  ribbon*  and  clotlia,  thread  ami  needle*, 
handkerchief*  anil  trinket*.  He  was  everywhere  known  and  feared, 
and  in  the  great  lonely  farm*  of  La  Beauoe  he  wa*  waited  on  as 
one  in  authority  under  the  new  order  of  things.  When  tlie  real 
authorities  questioned  them,  lie  and  his  men  always  liad  ready 
to  hand  passport*  for  the  name*  they  liad  chosen  and  for  any  pur- 
pose—for  example,  “to  go  to  different  part*  to  lunk  for  work.” 
One  of  the  liand  when  arrested  had  ten  of  these  passports  in  hi* 
|h irket.  They  were  procureil  through  the  must  important  eon- 
fisierate  of  the  luuul,  the  innkeeper  Doublet,  of  Chartres,  who  had 
influence  with  the  new  government. 

The  Terror  sulstideil,  and  the  people  of  Paris  began  settling 
down  out  of  sheer  weariness  into  something  like  law  and  order. 

The  year  went  on  until  autumn,  wlien  Bean  Franqoi*  was  eaught 
changing  counterfeit  money  at  the  fair  of  Saiiit-Ornnaln-en-Iaive. 
The  local  court  condemned  him  to  fourteen  year*  in  chain*.  K’o 
one  dmimed  that  he  waa  the  famed  und  feared  Beau  Franqoi*. 

tin*  Normaud  now  hi]  the  liantl.  hut  hi*  rough  and  ready  meth- 
od* were  often  unsuccessful  and  the  coni|ianions  were  ili**ut  istlnl. 
Murder*  were  reported  in  January  and  April,  and  there  wa*  no 
safe  travelling  except  in  armed  hand*. 

On  the  15th  of  .Inly,  1707.  after  an  imprisonment  of  marly  a 
year.  Beau  Francois  made  hi*  escape,  and  the  band  welcomed 
iiim  back  a*  their  sole  leader,  ilis  return  was  celebrated  hv  a 
night  attack,  in  which  Iji  II  ramie  Marie  sawed  off  the  heads  of 
a fanner  and  his  wife.  But  more  and  more  the  inhabitant*  were 
organizing  among  themselves  for  defence,  and  the  authorities 


were  astir.  On  the  10th  of  December  !*•  Rouge  d’Auneau,  in  the 
darkness  of  a night  attack,  was  seized  by  a farmer's  wife,  who 
indicted  such  exquisite  pain  upon  him  that  his  crie*  aroused 
the  neightiorhood  and  the  brigands  harely  escaped  with  their 
live*.  The  “ redhead’s  ” credit  was  lout,  and  Beau  Franqoi* 
promptly  disgraced  him.  But  something  had  to  be  done  at  once 
tu  raise  the  wind- 

B«uu  Francois  in  person  organized  an  attack  mi  the  farm  of 
Millouard;  the  fnrmcr  Fousset  was  known  to  have  large  sum* 
of  money  which  he  had  gained  from  tin*  confiscated  properties  of 
noble*  and  churches.  Twenty  of  the  liest  men  of  the  liand  were 
chosen  for  the  work.  Circumstance*  were  not  farorahle  the  first 
night  tho  buildings  were  surrounded ; but  a week  later,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  171*8.  the  door*  were  forced,  serving  men  and 
women  anil  the  men  here  of  the  family  were  kicked  into  a cellar 
with  the  door  fastened  over  them,  and  only  the  agnl  father  left 
to  answer  these  housebreaker*  demanding  hi*  money,  He  wa* 
obstinately  silent.  Beau  Francois  looked  on  admiringly  a*  San* 
Police — a new  recruit  from  the  Revolutionary  army— burned  the 
beard  from  the  old  man's  face. 

"He  is  a good  Pingre,”  he  remarked  to  (Irw  Norma  ml : ” hi* 
band  never  tremble*.” 

While  the  torture  was  going  on.  Dltcliesne  calmly  ate  some 
pork  ami  rabhagr  which  he  had  found.  Tin- 
farmer  refused  to  talk  even  under  torture, 
and  the  brigand*  were  forced  to  leave  him 
for  dead  and  make  olT  with  what  they  had 
found.  His  feet  anil  hands  had  been  cut 
and  hurned  to  the  stump*. 

After  their  departure  the  old  man  came 
to  life.  and.  hearing  no  one.  wriggled  his 
body  over  the  snowy  ground  to  the  near- 
est house,  fainting  rejieatcdlv  on  the  way. 
It  was  early  morning  when  lie  awakened 
the  inmates  by  rapping  hi*  head  on  the 
door  sill.  The  count ry  was  amused,  and 
the  nearest  judge  of  the  |tritrc.  with  his 
gendarme*,  came  over  from  Artenay,  three 
inilea  distant.  The  farm  was  within  the 
limits  of  his  brother  judge  of  Orgi're*.  and 
so  the  uiTuir  was  left  to  him.  Farmer 
Fousset  died  after  a week’*  time. 

The  story  of  the  crime,  with  all  its 
brutality,  spread  far  anil  wide.  The  Di- 
rectory had  already  escaped  a popular 
movement  in  favor  of  Xu|*deoii  Itonupurti- 
only  hv  sending  him  oil  to  Kgyiit.  It  was 
now  obliged  to  act  in  self  defence.  Tlie 
government  commissary  at  Chartres  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  “ AtTair  of  Orgi'res,” 
a*  it  was  ili-stiiu-ii  to  be  known. 

Tlie  hunting  down  of  the  lutml  wa*  en- 
trusted to  a n-markable  man.  Pierre  Pas- 
cal Vaaseur.  a simple  quartermaster  of  the 
gendarmerie.  Never  was  there  a more  ad- 
venturous undertaking,  and  it  would  be 
well  worth  relating  in  Ida  own  strong,  rich- 
ly colored  language.  By  tlie  31st  of  Jan- 
uary hp  was  able  to  present  to  Citizen 
Fourgeron.  tlie  capable  Judge  of  the  peace 
at  Orgi'res,  two  nirnils-r*  of  the  band,  “ one 
male  and  the  other  female.”  These  put  him  on  the  track  of  tin* 
main  personuge*  und  their  luiiinLs. 

After  one  hutidri-d  and  twenty-seven  day*  of  Is-ating  tlie  coun 
try  far  and  near,  with  ad  venturi1*  of  every  kind  and  many  sub- 
ordinate capture*,  Vaaseur  wa*  able  to  lead  an  cxjiedition  hv  night 
into  thr  savage  ravine*  of  the  Forest  of  Mfrfvillr,  where  Bean 
Franisii*  was  camping  on  hi*  way  to  a new  venture  which  was 
to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  hand.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
the  simultaneous  firing  of  four  furrns  a dozen  miles  uway.  and. 
under  cover  of  the  excitement,  thr  pillage  of  the  ChAteuii  of 
Fnrnnvillr.  The  brigand*  hud  such  conliilem-e  in  their  retreat 
that  they  lutd  pusted  no  sentinel*.  Beau  Francois  knew  when  he 
waa  taken,  and  knocked  the  ritle  from  the  luuul*  of  Oro*  Normand 
u*  he  was  firing  ut  a gendarme. 

After  due  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  Directory  it  was  ilr- 
eiiled  that  thr  band  should  benefit  by  all  the  Right*  of  Man.  in- 
cluding the  new  *ysleni  of  juries.  Before  the  grand  jury's  work 
wiin  done  Beau  Frum.-ois  liad  c*cu|s-d. 

It  was  during  the  July  heal*  of  1700,  anil  mining  the  sirk  and 
dying  in  tin-  Chartres  prison*  he  ti*i  refusnl  to  cat.  and  grew 
pale.  For  fear  of  a general  pestilence  onler*  had  Iss-n  given  to 
rrmove  to  a separate  intinnary,  ju*t  almve  tin-  gn-itt  door  nf  the 
priMon  courtyard,  all  who  showed  sign*  of  sickness.  Itcaii  Framsii* 
wa*  admitted  with  the  others,  ami  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  July 
lie  cut  a hole  through  the  wall  with  hi*  knife.  It  was  junt  large 
enough  to  let  him  slip  through,  strip|*-d  to  hi*  shirt. 

This  was  tho  last  of  Beau  Fraiu.nis,  so  far  a*  tlie  great  trial 
went. 

Tlie  great  execution  took  place  on  the  4th  of  October.  On  the 
22d  of  November  following.  Koucht*.  Napoleon's  chief  of  police, 
reported  to  his  master  that  three  hundred  bandit*  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  forty-seven  departments  of  France.  The  chief  of 
these  wa*  Mignier,  called  Oram]  Oar*:  his  lieutenant  wa*  Fram.-oi* 
Oirodot,  one  time  chaiifleur.  This  wa*  the  name  under  which  Beau 
Fram.-ois,  years  before,  had  been  branded  on  the  shoulder  in  the 
galleys  at  Rochefort.  M.  Frantz  Finick  Brentuno.  who  lias  studied 
the  case,  thinks  he  was  never  taken:  “doubtless  he  ended  his 
days  esteemed  hv  his  fellow  citizen*  and  in  peace” — not  an  in- 
credible ending  fur  u bandit  of  the  Revolution. 
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Hypnotism  for  Human  Ills 

AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  REMARKABLE  NEW  WORK 
BY  JOHN  D.  QUACKENBOS,  “HYPNOTIC  THERAPEUTICS” 


J\V  marvellously  mail's  l»eneflccnt  force*  can  la-  im- 
proved by  hypnotic  suggestion.  and  how  by  the  name 
agency  moral  obliquity  can  fa-  removed  and  many 
discuses  can  be  cured.  are  set  forth  attractively  in 
Hypnotic  Th«rttp€*ltc%  the  latest  hook  written  by 
Dr.  .lolm  D.  tfuackenlxw. 

“Man/’  la*  ways,  "fc  potentially  superhuman:  and 
suggestibility,  or  sensitiveness  tn  that  inspirational 
appeal  which  compels  output  of  superhuman  at- 
tribute*, is  luippilv  a natural  characteristic!  t»f  all 
normal  men.  The  secret  of  transfer,  the  law  of  superior  expres- 
sion, is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  way  to  millennial  perfection." 

Of  vital  interest  is  Dr.  tJuaekeiil«o»'s  theory  of  treating  those 
that  are  sou  Nick.  He  s»v*: 

“ It  is  in  the  treatment  of  moral  disease  that  the  most  awe 
inspiring  results  of  transliminal  domination  are  manifested.  From 
the  ethical  viewpoint,  suggestion  is  a summoning  into  control  of 
the  true  roan;  an  accentuation  of  insight  into  life  and  Its  obliga- 
tions; a revealing — in  all  its  beauty  and  strength  ami  significance — - 
of  absolute,  universal,  and  necessary  truth,  and  a portraiture  of 
happiness  as  the  assured  outcome  of  living  in  consonance  with  this 
truth.  It  is  not  a mere  pulling  up  of  weeds  by  the  roots,  M de- 
scribed in  ilrnticullure ; hut  it  ia  a sudden  overshadowing  and 
starving-out  of  character  defects  and  mental  weakness***  by  a 
tropical  growth  of  ethical  energy  which  seeks  immediate  outlet  in 
the  activities  of  a moral  lift*. 


“ Auto-suggestion  is  a simple  means  whereby  simple  men  muy 
be«ime  better,  wiser,  happier,  more  godlike.  The  life  beautiful  is 
within  reach  of  all  through  this  natural  method,  for  man's  ob- 
jective constitution  is  not  incompatible  with  the  incoming  of  God 
and  the  outgoing  of  noble  effort,  stimulated  thereby,  (liven  a few 
thousand  properly  equipped,  earnest  person*,  eon -ec rated  to  the 
work  of  disseminating  this  creed  of  self-help  among  the  people  of 
the  earth,  aud  given  willingness  on  the  part,  of  humanity  to  be 
uplifted  and  purified  through  this  instrumentality,  and  the  re- 
generation of  the  world  becomes  an  eaay  problem. 

“ And  more  I*  possible.  We  know  nothing  as  yet — we  have  but 
gathered  a few  |»ebble*  at  the  water's  edge  of  tin*  great  tarn  of  the 
future;  vast  reaches  of  sand  remain  to  be  sifted  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  And  man  is  as  much  at  liberty  to  question  nature  in 
et  here* l ’ sphere*  as  to  seek  her  secrets  in  the  laboratory  or  read 
her  laws  in  the  heavens.  The  diseovery  of  a new  star  or  chemical 
element  nr  micro-organism  is  of  ulworliing  interest,  but  such  in- 
terest pale*  into  triviality  beside  that  invoked  in  opening  tin*  way 
to  a perfect  comprehension  of  man's  relationship  to  Deity,  to  des- 
tiny. to  bis  disembodied  fellows,  and  to  other  spiritual  personalities 
that  are  not  of  this  fold.  Mctapaychics  seems  destined  In  the 
twentieth  century  to  demonstrate  immortality  on  reputable  aeien- 
tific  grounds  by  establishing  the  law*  of  telepathy  and  translating 
into  the  earth-life  suprrscftauiiua  perceptions  (clairvoyance),  to 
determine  the  possibility  or  im|K«sibllity  of  human  communication 
with  discarnate  bouIb  4 a question  left  unanswered  by  the  New 
Testament  writers),  to  pffect  that  adjustment  with  natural  law 
which  will  hani*h  disease,  and  to  give  us  euthanasia  (painless 
dying)  as  the  fitting  close  to  every  human  life.” 

The  author  relate*  a marvel Ioiib  recovery  from  death  of  a young 
woman  who  in  June.  1905.  had  U*en  reduced  by  pneumonia  to  the 
point  of  death— temperature  107%,  pulse  HOT,  respiration  ttO.  In 
her  delirium  the  girl  called  for  Dr.  Qunckenbo*.  Her  friends  sent 
for  him.  Thin  followed: 

” As  I looked  at.  the  girl  an  inspiration  came  to  me.  I took  her 
by  the  hand,  learned  her  first  name  from  the  muse,  and  said, 
with  great  incisivcm***:  1 Adelel  where  are  you  going?  You  can- 
not die!  Come  back,  you  liave  work  to  do  on  rarlh.  Conn*  back 
at  once.'  In  answer  to  the  summons,  the  upturned  eyes  resumed 
their  natural  angle  ami  liecame  riveted  on  mine.  The  voice  tliat 
had  for  days  uttered  only  the  ravings  of  delirium  now  spoke 
coherently.  *'it  is  too  late.’  it  murmured.  ‘It  in  not  too  late.’  I 
rejoined.  * * Do  not  dare  to  say  it  la  too  late.  Stay  where  you  are. 
Assume  immediate  control  of  your  physical  function*,  and  get 
well.  You  are  going  to  recover’ — all  this  in  an  imperative,  force- 
ful tone.  The  directions  were  immediately  aivepted  and  implicitly 
followed.  A change  for  the  lirtter  supervened.  Gradually  the 
mental  mist  cleared  away,  the  physical  slrength  returned,  ami  to- 
day  the  young  lady  is  perfectly  well,  tilling  hii  important  position 
in  the  mu-dml  world.” 

The  testimony  of  the  patient  is  interesting: 

"Of  course,  I do  not  want  to  underrate  the  splendid  effort*  of 
my  own  physician  and  those  who  had  the  case  in  consultation 
with  him.  They  brought  inc  through  after  the  crisis;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  nr  in  the  minds  of  my 
friends,  that  if  Dr.  QuackcnNiH  hadn’t  appeared  at  just  that 
critical  lime.  I should  not  la*  here.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  he 
recalled  me  to  life  bv  imbuing  me  witli  the  wish  to  live  and  the 
conviction  that  I still  had  work  to  do.” 

A*  to  Christian  Science  Dr.  Quackenlms  writes: 

"Conspicuous  among  tin*  shams  is  the  jaunty  theosophy  knowrn 
as  Christian  Science,  stigmatized  by  Dr.  Gordon  as  ‘a  sort  of 


witches'  caldron  in  which  every  comrixable  heathen  and  Christian 
heresy  is  found  seething  and  simmering  to  product*  the  subtle 
essence  called  mental  medicine Christian  Science,  anti-Christian 
in  its  pantheism  and  in  its  refulal  of  the  articles  of  our  faith;  nnti- 
acientific  in  it*  bungling,  lmrharou*.  and  dishonest  handling  of 
disease.  In  common  with  faith  and  prayer  cures,  metaphysical 
healing,  spiritism,  und  osteopathy,  it  exploit*  autosuggestion, 
which  i*  ignorantly  administered  to  effect  its  seemingly  wonderful 
cures.  ThU  coterie  of  imposture*,  each  claiming  to  be  exclusively 
genuine  and  denouncing  its  several  competitor*  a*  imitations  or 
frauds,  constitutes  a sort  of  intellectual  harlequinade  which  figure* 
as  the  voodooism  of  the  ignorant  and  half-educated  classes  in 
America. 

“ Kddvites  are  assorting  that  the  world  is  close  to  the  reception 
and  adoption  of  a truth  so  strange  tluit  at  present  we  have  not  the 
words  to  formulate  it  properly.  This  is  that  nothing  exists  ex- 
cept as  an  action  of  thought.  Tlmt  its  essence,  its  reality,  its 
actuality,  is  only  as  an  expression  of  thought.  That  the  reality  nf 
all  objects,  as  of  drugs,  is  absolutely  non-material.  Tlmt  there  i* 
no  such  thing  as  poison ; that  arsenic  kills  because  it  ia  believed 
to  he  poisonous.  So  a person  prostrated  with  diphtheria  is  not 
nick,  but  only  think*  he  is.  On  this  principle  the  luqielcssly  deaf 
are  treated  by  screaming  in  their  ear*.  ‘You  can  hear!*  and  the 
sot  is  emphatically  assured  that  he  has  never  tasted  liquor  in  hi* 
life.  Tumor*,  ulcers,  inflammation,  pain,  deformed  spines,  and 
other  ailments.  di*clnrc*  Mrs.  Kddy.  ‘are  all  dream  shadows.’  And 
all  are  to  lie  treated  with  the  same  psychic  prescription — viz.: 
* F.ffuec  the  images  of  disease  from  the  mind  by  keeping  distinctly 
in  thought,  that,  man  is  spirit,  not  material.’  Such  premeditated 
keeping  in  objective  thought  soon  impresses  fin  accordance  with 
simple  scientific  laws)  the  automatic-  self  with  a belief  in  the 
tinhlcrdash  — but  fuil*  to  cure  either  tumor  or  deformity.  In  like 
manner.  Mrs.  Kddy’s  honk  has  U-en  found  a most  efficient,  stimu- 
lator of  auto-suggestion  by  inferior  mind*,  wlm  imagine  that 
it*  learned  nonsense*,  which  they  cannot  understand,  must  for  that 
very  reason  be  replete  with  meaning — and  who.-*-  superstitious 
intellects  attach  the  name  virtue  to  it*  psvelio-tlierapeutic  formula* 
as  the  Southern  negroea  believe  to  reside  in'  tlie  conjurations  of  their 
voodoo*.  The  patient’s  credulous  object ive  intellect,  is  first  impreg- 
nated with  faith  In  the  Christian  Science  system  of  furnishing 
relief;  It  then  huggesta  the  desired  relief  to  the  secondary  con- 
sciousness, which,  through  its  regulation  of  the  ordinary  physical 
procedures,  controls  purely  functional  disturbance*.  There  ia  thu* 
no  difference  la-tween  the  philosophy  of  the  cure  effected  by  the 
■uggestionist  and  that  of  the  Christ ian  Scientist.  It  ia  nothing 
but  a receiving  telepaihirally,  to  quote  I’rufessor  James,  and  upon 
a mental  stratum  quite  Mow  the  Irvel  of  immediate  conscious- 
ness (the  plane  of  the  normally  *ultr*tnnriou»  mind).  a healthier 
and  more  energetic  attitude,  frotn  another  |**r*on  whoso  thought 
is  focus***)  mi  the  subject,  with  the  intention  of  impressing  the 
attitude.  In  other  wonl*.  it  i*  nothing  hut  simple  suggestion,  the 
vulue  of  which  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  disease*  Mrs.  Kddy 
learned  year*  ago  from  a New  Hampshire  physician.  And  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  her  philosophy  that  lias  not  lieen 
‘ far  more  luminously  presented  by  the  great  idealists  from  Berkeley 
to  Fichte  and  llcgel-’  Her  followers  are  amassing  wealth  by 
cleverly  exploiting  the  curative  possibilities  of  self-delusion. 

“ In  tin*  case  of  Christian  Science,  however,  the  force  of  ordinary 
suggestion  is  supplemented  by  the  claim  of  a new  revelation  vouch- 
safed to  the  arch-hypocrite  who  writes  herself  the  author  nf 
Science  and  Health,  whereby  she  is  invested  with  the  secret  of 
Christ's  miracle*  and  clothed  with  the  power  to  perform  them. 
•God  has  l**en  fitting  me.’  she  insist*,  ’during  many  years  fur  the 
reception  of  a final  revelation  of  the  absolute  principle  of  scientific 
mind-healing.’ 

“ No  case  of  organic  trouble  has  ever  been  cured  by  Christian 
Science,  or  ever  will  be.  On  the  contrary,  acores  of  perfectly 
curable  cases  have  been  sent  by  its  fanatic*  to  the  undertaker. 
The  methods  in  vogue  among  its  healers  of  treating  the  critically 
or  hopeleflaly  nick  by  appeal  to  the  transliminal  self  are  uu 
Christian  and  inhuman — so  much  bo  that  repressive  legislation  is 
widely  demanded  for  the  protection  of  society  from  a legion  of 
charlatan*  whom  existing  laws  do  not  sufficiently  reach,  and  who 
are  thus  left  at  liberty  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  most  danger- 
ous form*  of  disease.  In  *«*ne  States  it  is  regarded  a*  a misde- 
meanor to  give  Christian  Science  treatment,  and  refusal  to  call 
in  proper  medical  or  surgical  aid  In  critical  oasea  is  nothing 
short  of  homicide.” 

It  is  impossible,  tie*  author  declares,  to  compel  a normal  per- 
son to  commit  crime  by  means  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  and  yet: 

” In  consideration  of  its  abuse  the  use  of  hypnotic  suggestion 
should  la*  restricted  by  law — in  its  employment  foi  the  cure  of 
physical  and  mental  di*i*a*e,  to  reputable  physician*:  in  it*  employ- 
ment for  the  rminval  of  moral  taints  and  tendencies  to  crime, 
to  properly  qualified  pliil inlhropists—  for  tin*  result*  obtained 
will  always  lie  in  harmony  with  the  ideal*  of  the  suggest  ion  i*t 
If  the  ethical  ideal*  of  the  operntor  an*  low.  attempt  at  tin*  reform 
of  the  subject  mud  prove  nugatory;  if  bigli,  tbe  moral  pervert 
may  be  rained  to  their  plane.” 


The  Little  Missionary  and 

Her  Miracles 


By 

WILLIAM  INGLIS 


N a small  room  on  I lie  fourth  floor  of  a crowded  tene- 
ment near  the  Hast  River  two  women  were  rooking 
supper  by  the  light  nf  a gleaming  kerosene  lamp. 
The  stove  waa  newly  polished  to  a degree  of  hril 
lianev  that  cheered  the  eye  of  the  lieholdrr.  On 
three  shelve*  near  at  hand,  which  had  just  Is'en 
covered  with  criap  white  |*pcr  with  acallo|ie«l  edges, 
rows  of  clean  white  plate*  and  dish***  were  standing. 
The  floor  of  the  small  risaii  was  hate,  hut  it  shorn- 
like  the  deck  of  a battleship  fresh  from  the  holystone. 
The  table  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  Is  ire  a 
cover  of  snowy  oilcloth, 
tacked  on  after- 

aroma  steak 

tea 

elder  the 

the  ga  m 

suddenly  sIihhI  erect 
over  the  pot  in  which 

the  ^ 

ing.  her  attention  ar 

the  _,y- 
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the  corner*  of  her  t V 

mouth  drooped.  w , -** 

she 

cried,  anxiously.  “Oh, 
wonder  what'll  he  aay 
when — 

“ Reinemlwr,  d e a r,” 
counsel  led  the  little 
woman  at  her  side,  “ if 
you  are  kind  to  him 
nnd  Bhow  you’re  not 
afraid  he  will  surely  1* 
good  to  you.” 

The  tall  woman  tried  to  look  hopeful,  hut  her  lower  lip  quivered 
a little.  A little  boy  and  a little  girl  ran  into  the  next  room  and 
hid.  The  heavy  fmitateps  clumped  uncertainly  to  the  door,  which 
presently  was  thrust  o|K»n  by  a large  uml  hairy  fist.  A hig  long 
shoreman  with  a purple  neck  showing  above  his  blue  jumper  took 
two  steps  into  the  shilling  room,  sniffed  its  dc- 
liglilful  atmosphere,  stared  for  a moment  with 
du/rd  ryes  at  its  sparkling  cleanliness  and  Ihe 
two  women  in  it ; then  hurricdlv  turned  away. 

“ Kxcuse  me."  he  apologized  as  he  retreated. 

“ I've  conte  tip  one  flight  too  high.” 

H J im I ’’  Ihe  tall  woman  called  after  him. 

“dim.  come  on  hack.  Come  on.” 

The  big  man  returned  with  slow  step*,  lie 
stood  within  the  threslndd  and  gawd  around  the 
room.  Merlianieally,  as  from  old  habit,  he 
toMsed  his  can  into  one  comer  and  hi*  empty 
dinner  pail  into  another,  seeming  meanwhile 
every  instant  to  become  more  pinrzlcd. 

“ Well,”  he  asked  very  slowly  and  without 
any  thought  of  being  profane. — “ well — what  — 
the — hell'* — lin-n— going — «*i— hen-?  What  does 
it  mean?” 

The  wife  stood  du  in  founded,  hut  the  little 
woman  rrnir  forward  and  looked  up  at  the  hig 
man  with  an  expression  calm  ami  friendly. 


Mas  Sara  Curry 

“ TUC  LITTLE  MISS ll» AMY  ” 


“ It  means,"  site  said,  with  a smile. — “ it  mean*,  my  friend,  that 

{■our  home  is  going  to  Ik-  like  this  all  the  time  if  you  care  to  have 
t no.” 

“ I tut  where  do  you  wane  in?”  ntvked  the  man. 

“Oh,  I’m  a neighbor,  ami  I’ve  been  her*  helping  your  wife 
a while,"  she  replied.  “I'll  see  you  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Mannion. 
Good  night.” 

This  incident  actually  happened  a few  months  ago  and  was  fol- 
lowed hv  the  reclamation  of  the  w-oinuu  from  slatternliness,  the 
man  from  drink,  and  their  children  from  a reign  of  cruelty, 
ignorance,  and  neglect  which  would  have  either  killrd  them  or 
brought  them  up  to  prey  on  the  community.  In  a word,  the  family 
was  rescued  from  hopeless  squalor,  energized  and  transformed  into 
a valuable  unit  of  society.  And  the  transformation  was  accom- 
plished by  the  expenditure  of  very  little  money  and  a great  deal 
of  kindliness.  The  system  whereby  the  thing  was  done  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  benevolent  work  ami  well  worth  studying.  It 
was  invented  and  is  now  l>eing  carried  on  by  one  who  is  known 
throughout  the  most  congested  part  of  New  York  aa  The  Little 
Missionary.  IL*  results,  in  the  nhysical,  moral,  and  social  salva- 
tion of  families,  have  been  remarkably  successful. 

On  the  day  la-fore  the  episode  of  tl»e  startled  longshoreman  and 
the  renovated  tenement  his  pour  wife  left  her  youngest  Imby  at  The 
Little  Missionary's  Day  Nursery.  No.  03  St.  Mark’a  Place,  so 
that  she  might  he  free  to  do  a day’s  scrubbing  and  earn  money. 
Under  examination  she  admitted  that  she  had  to  work  because  her 
hushand  drank  most  of  hi*  earning*.  The  Little  Missionary  calhd 
late  that  afternoon  at  the  woman's  home,  a tenement  of  two 
nsans.  and  found  her  frving  a steak  over  a slow  lire.  For  forty- 
five  minutes  by  Ihe  waten  »tir  fried  and  fried  and  fried. 

” What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Ihntf’  the  missionary  asked, 
pointing  at  the  hardened  remains. 

” It’s  for  nv  huslmnd's  supper,”  the  wife  replied. 

“Huh!”  cried  the  missionary : “I'm  not  surprised  that  your 
husband  drink*.  I'd  drink,  myself.  If  I bad  to  live  on  such  t<*>d. 
My  dear.  I'll  come  in  to-morrow,  and  we’ll  see  what  can  he  done. 
You  know,  if  a man  doesn’t  get  good.  well  cooked  food  he’s  bound 
to  take  to  drink.  We’ll  change  him.” 

On  the  morrow  the  missionary  brought  a pail,  a bar  of  map.  a 
scrubbing  brush,  and  other  cleaning  materials,  besides  a steak, 
potatoes,  and  half  a pound  of  tea.  8hc  did  not  show  the  dejected 
wife  how  to  clean  the  home,  hut  on  her  own  knees  scrubbed  floor 
and  woodwork.  She  put  the  fre*h  crimped  paper  on  the  shelve*, 
washed  the  ilishra  and  is  di -died  the  stove,  while  the  wife  looked 
on  in  auiaxenimt  at  a lady  doing  such  thing*.  And  a*  the  mission- 
ary worked  she  chatted — pleasantly  enough,  hut  always  with  a 
fixed  purpose. 

“ Your  husband,  my  dear,  really  has  a great  deal  of  good  in  him." 


The  Nursery 
Budding  and  one 
of  the  Kinder- 
garten ( 
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*hr  wi  id.  " a great  deal  of  good,  if  you  only  take  the  pa  inn  to 
bring  it  out.” 

"Ha.  ha!”  the  wife  laughed,  without  mirth.  “Who  knows  the 
m<»t  about  him — me.  that's  liern  married  to  him  these  fifteen  years, 
or  you  that  never  saw  him?” 

“ There  never  yet  was  man  or  woman  that  could  resist  the  power 
of  kindness,”  the  missionary  persisted,  as  her  scrubbing  brush 
•ni*lnd  to  and  fro.  " We'll  fix  up  this  place  so  tluit  he  will  Is1 
glad  to  stay  here,  and  we'll  cook  him  a supper  that'll  do  him  good. 
You  see.  a steak  should  lie  broiled,  not  fried;  broiled  over  a bed  of 
hot  reals  that  will  tighten  up  the  outside  quickly  and  keep  in  the 
nourishing  juices— to  say  nothing  of  making  it  taste  better.” 

The  missionary  set  the  table  and  conked  the  supper.  liefore  the 
man's  heavy  foot  was  heard  on  the  stair  the  missionary  gave  the 
wife  one  lust  word  of  advice : 

" When  lie  cornea  in.  kiss  him.” 

“ \Yhaa-a-a-ati"  asked  the  wife. 

“Certainly,"  replied  the  adviser.  “It  won't  hurt  you,  uud  it 
will  help  to  make  a better  man  of  him.  Show  him  you  love  him, 
wist  you'll  be  surprised  at  the  improvement  in  him.” 

Truly  a Portia  come  to  judgment  I 

There  is  not  room  here  to  enumerate  one  tenth  of  the  good  things 
The  Littlr  Missionary  has  done;  one  can  barelv  refer  to  a few  of 
them.  She  is  Miss  Sara  Curry,  and  fche  came  to  New  York  from 
I'tica  in  IHliii  to  devote  her  life  to  aiding  unfortunates.  Cnritig 
for  a little  child  who  had  Iwcn  run  over  by  a truck  gave  her  the 
■uggrstion  of  maintaining  a nursery  wherein  mothers  roin|>clled  to 
go  out  to  work  might  leave  their  babies  all  day  to  be  carefully 
w .itched  and  fed.  Miss  Curry  with  her  own  sleuder  means  hired 
two  rooms  in  Avenue  C.  tlften  she  was  discouraged,  yet  she  kept 
i si  working  liurd  and  pruving  fervently  for  vuccena.  The  j**>r 
|ssi|ile  of  the  neighborhood  soon  ls-gan  to  call  her  The  Little 
Missionary. 

Miss  .lean  Itolston,  then  a small  child,  held  a lawn  fair  at  Alien- 
hurst  in  the  summer,  and  her  father  took  the  proceeds,  $200.  to 
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Mis*  Curry.  Soon  the  work  grew,  and  so  manv  friends  rallied  to 
its  support  that  The  Little  Missionary’s  Bay  Nursery  was  incor- 
foratetl  and  installed  at  No.  (13  St.  Mark's  I'lace.  On  that  house 
» mortgage  of  alsiut  $9000  still  remain*,  a heavy  burden  for  which 
relief  j*  urgently  sought.  Alexander  C.  Morgan  has  provided  a 
-iimmor  home  at  Netherwood,  New  .Jersey,  where  Bick  children  and 
their  mothers  can  rest  a few  weeks  in  summer. 

The  ramifications  of  the  work  are  many,  nnd  each  one  is  in 
M*nsnniince  with  the  chief  idea— to  restore  dejected  families  to 
■■oral  and  physical  health  and  teach  them  self  sup|K»rl  and  self 
respect.  As  good  nourishment  is  the  most  effective  antidote  to 
alo<hidi«n>,  a fine  eooking  school  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
Nursery,  and  in  it  not  only  mothers  hut  buys  are  taught  to  cook. 
The  good  results  accomplished  are  beyond  computation. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  thing*  done  during  11107 : children  re- 
ceived at  the  Nursery,  more  Ilian  29,1100;  poor  families  visited. 
H'.iHst;  «|i-k  person*  nursed.  10.000;  families  provided  with 
Thanksgiving  dinners.  024  I which  amount  to  3800  individuals!: 
children  and  sirk  mothers  received  at  the  summer  home,  at  Nether 
«'»■!.  New  Jersey.  2423. 

Tlierr  are  meeting*  every  evening  of  the  week  for  girl*,  for 
l*'js.  for  mother*,  for  fathers.  At  one  of  the  latter  Mr.  laiui*  It. 
Ralston.  President  of  the  Nursery,  told  a story  illustrating  how. 
I>y  refusing  to  spend  money  for  drink,  a man  could  save  much 
h>r  food,  clothing,  rent.  etc.  A week  later  Mr.  Ilolston  received 
the  following  letter: 

" l*taa  Kiiikmi 

“ Kxruse  me  but  I will  ulwavs  hsik  Upon  you  as  a friend  for 
}••»  lave  learned  me  a valuable  lesson  in  your  remarks  at  Mis* 
t urrjrs  last  Friday  nlglit.  I will  tell  you  it  might  interest  you  I 
have  !*vn  in  the  habit  of  buying  lOe.  worth  of  whiskey  in  the  even- 
ing for  year*  I Imd  the  bottle  in  inv  pocket  at  the  time  you  spoke 
*nd  got  my  lUc.  worth  after  meeting  but  when  I got  home  I got 
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my  pencil  and  done  a little  figuring  same  as  you  done  in  your 
wtory  as  what  you  could  do  with  10c.  a day  instead  of  giving 
them  to  a bum  for  whiskey. 

'*  Well  I figured  since  I started  to  go  in  a saloon  and  buy  a beer 
or  a whiskey  it  is  17  years  or  1120.1  days  I took  an  average  of  23c. 
a day  u very  small  one  for  there  was  a many  and  many  a Sat. 
night  and  Sunday  that  1 spent  from  2 to  5 dollars  for  I am  a 
mechanic  making  $4.50  a day  with  nearly  steady  work  aad  I did 
not  mind  it  but  I only  now  see  the  foolishness  of  it.  I figured  in 
the  0205  days  at  25c.  a day  1 spent  $1551.25  what  could  I do  with 
it  well  it  has  been  the  height  of  my  umliition  to  own  a little  house 
of  my  own  and  all  I could  savo  i*  about  $5.00  there  is  the  rest  of  it 
gone  for  drink  well  I um  done  with  it  I aint  *|>cnt  5 nor  10c.  for  u 
beer  or  whiskey  since  last  friday  something  I thought  I could 
never  accomplish  ami  I feel  just  a*  good  if  not  better  and  if  Ihe 
l-ord  lets  his  sun  shine  on  me  in  the  future  as  in  the  pa9l  I will 
have  my  house  yet  for  no  saloon  keejH-r  will  get  any  more  of  my 
money  thanks  to  your  advise  and  a les-on  in  arithmatic. 

••  I*  will  not  sign  my  name  for  I aint  looking  for  any  favors. 

" P.S.  I hope  you  donl  think  I am  a drunkard  and  neglected 
my  family  for  I never  was  drunk  more  than  twice  in  my  life.” 

Incidentally,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
now  own*  a comfortable  house  in  Brooklyn,  with  a small  mortgage 
which  he  i*  constantly  r evincing.  So  much  for  the  working  out  of 
the  principle  which  animates  the  institution — to  alleviate  misery 
immediately,  regardless  of  the  race  or  religion  of  the  needy;  thru 
to  build  up  eluiraeter  and  raise  the  needy  to  the  plane  of  self 
suiqsirt  anil  decent  citizenship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  triat  of  the  children  received  in  the 
nursery  in  a recent  year  forty  jwr  cent,  were  Protestants,  thirty 
three  per  cent.  Catholics,  and  twenty  seven  per  cent.  Jews. 
Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  institution  than 
these  extracts  from  a late  report  by  Miss  Curry: 

” Tlie  boys’  cooking  class  is  developing  a talent  in  boys  never 
thought  of  before  One  of  the  boys,  on  coining  home,  saw  hi* 
mother  trying  to  cook  a steak.  She  had  horn  half  an  hour  at  it. 
* Mother,’  says  lie.  ’ let  me  buy  the  things  this  week.  I can 
save  you  half.*  The  father  luul  never  had  his  food  conked  prop- 
erly. He  used  to  drink  uj>  all  his  wages. 

"One  of  the  great  gifts  God  has  sent  me  in  Uiis  work  is 
helpers,  who  never  tire  of  furnishing  me  with  the  means  to 
help  the  needy  one*  I meet  in  my  visiting.  Many  a «od  and 
discouraged  heart  has  been  lifted  up  by  the  substantial  help 
we  have  been  enabled  to  extend,  by  God  touching  the  hearts  of 
business  men.  I am  asking  God  to  *cnd  us  those  who  will  help 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  our  nursery  property.” 


The  Boys  in  this  Cooking  Gass  were 
brought  up  from  Babies  by  the  Nursery 
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THE  PLEASURES  AND  PERILS 
OF  NIGHT  DRIVING 


By  JOSEPH  TRACY 


PROBABLY  few  drivers  of  automobile*  would  *chvt  the  night- 
time  for  driving  a*  a mere  matter  of  prrlerrilcr.  Ollier 
things  being  tqual,  one  would  naturally  cIummc  daylight, 
since  the  height  of  automobile  en jo}  men l it  found  ill 
driving  through  beautiful  country  over  good  road*  in 
weather  that  is  dry.  hut  not  too  hot.  However,  for  timse  wl*o  have 
little  opportunity  for  daylight  driving,  or  who  desire  to  cover  a 
great  deal  of  distance  in  a short  time  during  a tour,  night  driving 
ha*  it*  com  pensat  ions,  and  even  certain  udvanliig*  over  daytime 
motoring. 

In  the  hot  siuumrr  months  tliere  i*  a delicious  rrfrrslinienl  in 
driving  after  ilark.  when  the  rush  of  the  ear  through  tin*  air  create* 
a cool  hrcc7jc.  and  the  roadway  no  longer  rellect*  tin*  Minding  ray* 
of  the  *un.  TraHie  i»  usually  lighter  at  night  than  by  day,  ami 
the  motorist  experiment  a sense  of  rvliet  and  freedom  that  gives 
autiimohiling  one  of  it*  greatest  charm*.  The  evening  hu*h  i*  in 
the  air.  and  a |«rty  of  congenial  friend*  «n  throw  can1  to  the 
winds  and  have  a ride  tilled  with  rnjoyment  that  wm*  ini|n*s*ilile 
by  ilny. 

Clouds  of  hot  dust  do  not  fill  the  eye*  and  month:  goggles 
and  mask*  may  !*■  removed  with  comfort  liy  all.  except  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  and  the 
ear  seem*  fairly  to  Hy 
along  the  road  with  a 
lulling  rhythm  of  the 
throbbing  engine, 
while  tl»e  tree*,  fences, 
anil  house*  along  the 
highway  slide  silently 
hack  ward,  leaving 
but  a ghostly  imp  re* 

•Ion  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  headlights 
and  powerful  search- 
lights  shimmer  on  the 
mad,  which  unfolds 
around  turn  after 
turn  like  an  endless 
rihlmn  from  an  un- 
ween hand.  Again 
and  again  the  way 
seem*  to  come  to  an 
uhrupt  end  a few  rod* 
ahead,  where  a wall 
of  impenetrable 
g I o o in  mark*  the 
limit*  of  the  power  of 
the  acetylene  rays. 

Tliere  is  something 
ulmoMt  uncanny  uhout 
tin*  unreality  of  night 
driving:  to  one  in  thr 
ear.  on  a very  dark 
night,  all  the  world 
tweUl-l  blotted  out 
rept  the  r Ire  u in- 
scribed area  illumined 
hy  the  lamps  ahead 
into  which  the  car  is 
ever  entering,  yet 
-never  passe*  through. 

The  " turnpike  yacht  ” pitches  and  rolls,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
one’s  self  piloting  a motor-boat  at  sea. 

But-  the  price  of  safety  in  driving  at  night  i*  constant  vigilance, 
for  the  dangers  that  are  always  present  in  driving  an  aut  xnohile 
even  at  the  legal  rate  in  the  country,  r specially  on  unfamiliar 
road*,  arc  magnified  many-fold  at  night.  The  ligfit  is  very  dts-cp- 
tive — moonlight  i*  particularly  so.  casting  mIuuIows  that  look  like 
obstructions  or  that  conceal  real  pitfall*  in  the  road.  Such  shadow*, 
cast  by  clumps  of  trees  bordering  the  road,  deceive  the  driver  as 
to  the  exact  - position  of  the  side*  of  the  road  at  turns  so  that  lie 
may  miscalculate  the  curve  and  run  into  the  ditch  nr  again-d  a 
hunk.  Or  the  driver  may  la?  tempted  to  indulge  in  a degree  of  speed 
that  is  unsafe. 

An  incident  recalled  by  tin*  writer  illustrate*  how  deceptive  are 
nocturnal  appearance*.  A driver  was  out  with  three  friend*  one 
night  on  Long  Island,  and  happened  to  be  driving  fin  a straight 
macadam  mad  between  open  level  fields.  'There  was  no  moon,  but 
it  was  in  the  early  evening  lietwecn  eight  mid  nine  o’clock,  uml 
the  weather  was  clear.  Tin*  oar  was  running  alsiut  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour  when  several  houses  standing  luick  from  t 1m*  road 
were  approached.  .lust  Itevnml  the  house*  there  came  into  view 
a gray  blur  which  the  driver  took  to  lie  a small  cloud  of  du*t 
from  some  vehicle.  As  they  drew  rapidly  closer  it  suddenly  dawned 
upon  the  memlier*  of  tin*  party,  when  the  car  was  not  more  Ilian 
three  or  four  rods  away,  that'  it  was  u high  hoard  fence  directly 


across  (be  mail,  which  came  to  an  abrupt  end  there  and  made 
right-angled  turns  to  right  and  left.  Instantly  the  clutch  was 
released,  the  brakes  wen-  jammed  on,  ami  as  tin*  machine  slack 
cned  *pc«sj  the  steering-wheel  was  spun  so  that  two  wheel*  of  the 
car  merely  ran  otT  the  r»ud  into  the  ditch,  and  the  machine 
avoided  overturning  a*  it  made  the  sharp  turn  at  the  corner.  For 
these  reasons  it  in  really  preferable  to  drive  on  a muonic**  night. 

'Tin*  headlight  and  *cnrchlight  of  a car  generally  give  light 
< nougli  for  driving  at  moderate  *1***1.  Their  illumination  well 
defines  the  aides  of  the  mad,  especially  in  the  country  where  tlu- 
t ravelled  jwrt  of  the  way  is  closely  bordered  bv  gross  uml  weeds. 
Because  of  their  position  so  close  to  the  ground,  however,  they 
exaggerate  the  ims|iiulitivs  of  the  road  surface,  small  ridge*  cast- 
ing shadows  which,  at  a distance.  ap|*ur  like  large  hole*,  uml 
may  sometimes  startle  the  driver.  The  possibility  of  colliding  with 
vehicles  in  the  road  de|ienda  upon  condition*.  As  a rule,  good 
si-anh  light*  will  pick  up  a vehicle  far  enough  ahead  to  allow 
l lie  driver  to  bring  hi*  ear  nearly  to  a stop  in  time  to  prevent 
trouble,  provides!  he  is  not  running  at  excessive  speed  and  that 
hi*  brakes  are  in  g>**l  order.  Tlie  braking  distance*  vary  accord- 
ing to  txtmlitionn:  one  of  tlie  new  type  high-powered  ruiiulmiit* 
carrying  two  or  three 
persons  can  lie 
steered  easily  and 
stopped  very  quickly, 
while  a big  touring- 
ear  heavily  loaded 
with  passengers  and 
I u gg  a g e will,  of 
course,  need  a much 
greater  distance  for 
stopping.  c*|K<ciall.v 
if  going  fast,  as  the 
•moment  um  is  very 
great.  The  distance 
at  which  the  lamp* 
will  reveal  an  object 
de|iend*  much  upon 
the  nature  of  that 
object : for  instance, 
the  light,  will  he  is* 
fleeted  from  the  var- 
nished body  of  a 
buggy  that  is  not  cov- 
ered with  dust,  long 
lieforc  tlie  eye  can  de- 
termine the  character 
of  tin*  vehicle.  Light 
is  also  reflected  at 
long  distunee*  from 
the  polished  metal  of 
an  automobile  and 
the  nickeled  spoke* 
of  a bicycle,  but  one 
may  lie  close  upon  a 
wagon-loud  of  hay  or 
lumber  before  lieing 
able  to  si-e  it.  AlioUt 
tlie  first  portions  of 
such  un  object  to 
catch  the  eye  are  the 
steel  tires  of  the  wheel*  which  are  polished  bright  hy  wear  on  the 
mad.  Unlike  most  horse-drawn  vehicles,  all  automobiles  have 
mar  lights,  and  if  care  were  taken  to  see  that  these  were  always 
lighted  at  night,  more  rear  end  collisions  would  be  prevented, 
especially  when  *t»p*  are  made  in  the  road  to  make  some  adjust- 
ment or  replace  a tire. 

The  powerful  acetylene  headlights  of  an  approaching  automo- 
bile often  cause  trouble.  A driver  cannot  see  how  far  beyond  the 
lights  tlie  wheels  and  body  project  on  either  side,  and  mi  is  in- 
clined to  give  the  machine  plenty  of  room.  In  doing  so  he  may 
run  idr  the  side  of  the  mad.  ami  perhaps  drop  one  of  hi*  wheels 
oil  the  end  of  a drain  or  culvert  or  strike  a large  stone.  This  re- 
call* the  story  of  the  new  driver  recruited  from  the  rank*  of  the 
coachmen,  who  when  driving  one  night  ran  head  on  into  a horse 
and  huggv,  killing  the  horse,  injuring  its  driver  and  liaillv  dam- 
aging the  automobile.  Explaining  the  accident  afterward,  the 
chauffeur  said  that  he  thought  the  lights  on  the  buggy  were  the 
hun|i*  of  two  bicycles  ridden  side  hy  side,  and  tried  to  drive  be- 
tween them. 

The  brilliant  light  from  acetylene-lamps  on  an  approaching 
automobile  I*  mi  blinding  that  ii  absolutely  obscure*  everything 
In-hind  and  to  tin-  sides  of  the  lamps.  The  effect  of  tlie  strong 
light  |*-r*i*ts  for  several  aeeonda  after  passing,  and  them  i* 
danger  that  the  driver  will  swing  back  Into  the  road  ton  quickly 
and  collide  with  a second  car  or  a team  just  behind  tlie  first. 


A beautiful  Stage  Effect  observed  in  Night  Driving.  The  Lights  of  an  approaching 
Car  are  just  visible  at  the  Head  of  the  Roadway.  There  is  scarcely  Room  here  for 
two  Machines  to  pass,  and  an  abundance  of  Artificial  Light  is  Needed 
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Shadow*  call  by  clump*  ol  Tree*  and  Bushes  conceal  the  Edges  ol  the  Road,  which 
unfold*  around  a Turn.  The  Need  ol  a good  Swivel  Search-light  is  apparent  here 


Anuther  real  danger 
arise*  from  following  n 
leading  ear  t-lowly  when 
swinging  out  to  the  left  to 
pas-.  a slower-moving  vehi- 
cle ultead.  This  ha*  been 
known  to  result  in  a col- 
lision with  a team  (sailing 
in  the  opposite  direct  ion. 

The  driver  of  the  lln»t  ear 
has  a Hear 

road  and  pulls  liuek  onto 
the  rigid  side  of  tlie  road 
as  soon  a*  he  clears  the 
first  wagon,  hut  the  driver 
of  the  second  cur  has  his 
view  cut  off  by  the  find 
one  and  by  (Is  dust  raised, 
so  that  lie  does  not  pull 
over  soon  enough  to  avoid 
the  approaching  team. 

Moreover,  the  gup  lictwren 
the  teams  is  lessening.  so 
that  the  following  ear  has 
less  room  in  which  to  |w» 
than  the  leader. 

Drivers  of  horse*  are 
prone  to  place  far  loo  niueli 
reliance  upon  the  ability  of 
the  driver  of  an  automobile 
to  see  and  avoid  them. 

Tarrying  no  lights  on  tlieir 
own  vehicles  to  give  warn- 
ing of  tlieir  presence,  they 
place  all  rvnponailrfllty  of 
preventing  collision  upon 
the  motorist.  As  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  calculate  the  speed 
of  a ear  coming  directly  toward  (hem.  (hey  Miniet intea  delay  too 
long  in  pulling  out  to  the  right  of  the  road,  mid  the  driver  of 
the  automobile  must  lake  his  choice  lietwivn  hitting  the  outfit 
or  running  off  (lie  road,  perhaps  overturning  his  machine  in  the 
ditch. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  night  to  estimate  the  angle*  of  turns  in 
the  mad,  and  if  one  tries  to  take  them  at  too  great  a sis-ed  he  is 
liable  to  run  off  the  side.  This  ia  especially  so  when  driving  on 
unfnmiliar  roads.  Another  source  of  danger  on  turns  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  coming  upon  another  vehicle  just  around  the  bend. 
With  fixed  lights  the  rays  are  projected  in  line  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ear,  instead  of  on  the  centre  of  the  road  at  an  angle 
to  it,  leaving  the  road  in  darknesa  but  a short  distance  ahead. 
Even  when  the  car  is  n|uip|s>d  with  a swivel  search-light,  it  is 
inconvenient  to  manipulate  tl»e  lamp  constantly  on  thr  turns, 
especially  in  hilly  country  wlierr  there  are  many  of  them.  The 
only  wav  to  insure  safety  on  turns  is  to  drive  cautiously. 

Dust  ia  a urolith-  source  of  danger.  It  is  much  noire  difficult 
to  see  in  a cloud  of  dust  at  night  than  in  the  daytime,  for  the 
dust  particles  reflect  the  light  from  the  lamps  Iwrk  into  the  eyes 
of  the  driver  in  such  a way  as  to  obscure  everything  behind  the 
dust  cloud.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  safe  to  pull  hack  into  the 
middle  of  the  road  after  passing  a wagon  or  automobile  until 
the  dust  has  thinned  enough  to  let  the  driver  know  that  thrrr 
is  no  other  vehicle  ahead  of  him  following  the  one  that  lias  just 
passed, 

|{cd  lanterns  put  out  at  nighl  to  give  warning  of  excavations 


in  the  road,  or  of  piles  of  huilding  materials  in  the  streets  have 
ls***n  the  cause  of  a numlier  of  accidents.  Sometimes  there  are 
several  lights  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  extending 
out  toward  the  middle.  In  such  a case  the  driver  does  nut  know 
where  to  drive,  and  in  trying  to  go  between  two  of  them  where 
he  assumes  the  way  to  lie  Hear  he  will  sometimes  drop  his  wheels 
into  an  excavation. 

It  is  never  safe  to  drive  fast  without  having  the  eyes  protected 
•»y  goggles,  but  there  is  a strong  temptation  to  Jo  so  at  night, 
when  there  are  few  passing  vehicles  to  raise  the  dust,  and  when 
tin*  cool  air  feel*  fresh  upon  tin*  face  and  eyes  that  may  !»•  smart 
ing  after  a hot  day’s  run.  The  danger  in  yielding  to  tl»e  tempt*  - 
ti«>n  lies  in  the  fait  that  myriads  of  gnats  and  other  small  in- 
sert* swarm  in  the  air  near  thr  ground  anil  under  the  trees 
after  dark,  and  one  of  these  may  strike  the  eyelwll  at  any  in- 
stant. Some  of  them  discharge  a powerful  liquid  that  smarts 
painfully,  ami  may  startle  the  driver  into  letting  go  of  the 
steering-wheel  to  raise  a hand  involuntarily  to  the  eye. 

Of  course  I 1m*  possibility  of  accident  is  greatly  increased  in  the 
event  of  rain  or  mist  when  driving  at  night.  The  globules  of 
water  settle  upon  the  gla»*  of  tlie  screen  of  the  ear.  it  it  is  raised, 
or  upon  thr  driver's  goggles,  olwuring  or  distorting  the  vision. 
And  if  the  goggles  are  removed  when  running  into  rain,  a rain 
drop  may  strike  the  eyeball  and  cause  momentary  blindness,  and 
that  moment  may  suIIhc  It  ditch  tlie  car  on  an  unexpected  turn. 
The  exaggerated  impression  of  speed  that  one  gets,  together  with  a 
constant  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  what  may  Is*  just  ahead  in  the 
gloom,  should  usually  counsel  decreased  s|s-ed. 
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The  Navy’s  New  Regime 

Under  Medical  Control 

Till?  Relief  li.nl  just  stove  a hole  in  her 
aft  stokehold. 

" What  shall  we  do,  Captain T"  asked  the 
llos'iin's  mate. 

“Ulve  the  keel  an  antiseptic  bath  atul  fill 
the  hole  with  absorbent  cotton,”  returned 
tlw  doctor  in  nun  maud.  " When  the  leak 
Iiiih  lx«i  absorbed  cover  the  abrasion  with  n 
capsicum  plaster.” 


Next-! 

“ W lint's  this  I hear  nhout  the  White 
House  rln f giving  up  his  job  and  enlisting 
hi  the  navy  I”  util  the  Cbt^rtHBU  from 
"'ii.vhuck,  meeting  the.  Secretary  of  The 
Itiii-kcis  »in  the  I'otomac  Tennis  Court. 

•'  I guess  jt  is  true,”  replied  the  Secretary. 
' The  I'resulent  luis  ptomiiu'd  to  put  him 
in  command  of  one  of  11m-  supply-hip*  on 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  ut  Snn  Francisco.” 
'■  "’lint  doe*  he  know  jilmut  navigation!” 
deiiiamh  il  the  < 'nngr*  --irmit. 

" Nothing.  Hut  lie  will  hare  an  admiral 
immediately  under  him,”  suid  the  Secretary. 


Answer  to  a Correspondent 

WiunnmcE  Jknkixm.  You  liavc  been 
misinformed.  The  IT*  trident.  has  no  pres 
yul  intention  of  following  up  liis  order  giv- 
ing naval  commands  to  the  doctors  in  the 
st-rius'  bv  a general  ordrr,  substituting 
stoma*  li  pumps  for  those  already  in  use  on 
all  battle-ship*  and  cruisers. 


Admiral  Paregoric 

0 I’m  the  Medico- Adinirell, 

Ami  I rule  the  big  N'avee. 

Whenever  the  neeun  'gins  to  swell. 
Or  kirk  up  a nervous  am, 

1 give  it  a dose  of  cast  or -oil 
Ifcuir  tip  in  a big  fat  pill ; 

And  all  of  the  beastly  mail  turmoil 
Is  calm  as  a mountain  rill. 


When  out  in  the  briny  wet  I go. 

And  meet  with  an  arctic  blast 
That  raver*  with  ice  and  sleety  snow 
The  main  and  the  ntiz/cn  mast, 

I give  the  vessel  a gingerade 
To  keep  her  quite  free  from  chills. 

And  *nak  her  keel  in  a mixture  made 
. Of  rata  way  weds  and  squills. 

Whenever  my  good  ship  springs  a leak 
l!v  giving  Iter  nose  a bump. 

I pipe  the  crew  with  my  siren  squeak 
In  handle  the  stomuch-puinp ; 

Arsl  when  the  water  is  baled  away, 

I"  dry  as  a big  baas  drum. 

I -top  the  hole  with  a tourniquet 
And  platter  of  cupsietun. 

In  rase  *d  n war  with  old  Japan 
I’ll  wallop  the  foe  on  sight, 

Kw  I have  a strictly  novel  plan 
For  winning  a naval  light. 

I'll  load  all  my  guns  with  capsules  filled 
With  gallons  of  opiate*. 

IHirh  fired  by  marksmen  brave  and  skilled 
The  foemsn  asphyxiates. 


And  when  he's  thoroughly  etherized. 

And  (ring  around  in  neaps. 

Ill  I “ini  «f  the  vessels  I*ve  thus  surprised. 

And  while  the  enemy  sleeps. 
w'tb  my  trusty  knife  I’ll  operate 
In  fashion  l*oth  skilled  and  neat: 

Ami  both  of  his  legs  I’ll  amputate, 

Thas  rutting  off  hia  retreat. 


here's  to  the  good  ship  Epieac, 

And  here's  to  her  Admirell ; 

Kh*  finest  little-ship  in  the  pack 
T»iit  York  mid  Ikm  Angel  I! 

"ith  her  druggist  mate  and  her  clinic  crew, 
What  better  old  craft  than  she 
*4  lead  the  cruise  through  the  damp  and 
oo» 

to  the  deep  and  surgeon  sea! 

Jons  Kendrick  Bases. 


Economy 

As  amusing  story  recently  went  the 
rounds  at  Princeton  concerning  u last  year's 
graduate,  an  Industrious  student  of  an  cx- 
tri-mcly  literal  tendency. 

At  the  beginning  of’  his  concluding  year, 
it  appear*.  his  fullier.  al«out  to  set  off  for 
Europe,  had  promised  the  boy  Unit  if  he  got 
his  degree  lie  would  Is-  wnt  fur  by  bi«  parent, 
who  would  take  hint  for  a Couiincntal  trip 
lasting  the  entire  summer. 

Hi*  ambition  thus  stimulated  the  lad 
studied  faithfully  all  the  college  year,  and 
in  June  rame  through  with  flying  colors. 
Then  lie  cabled  hi* -lather  : “Ye*/' 

The  old  gentleman,  however,  would  seem 
to  have  forgotten  hia  impulsive  offer,  fur 
after  musing  a bit  over  the  message  he 
cabled  hack:  "Yes.  teAaff" 

Whereupon,  the  von.  in  turn  a trifle  per- 
I plexed,  thought  it  over.  Finally  be  cabled 
I hw  father:  "Yea,  sir.” 


His  Repertory 

A Cam or:s.  New  Jersey,  man  recently 
reached  the  conclusion  that  his  eight  year 
old  boy  is  a trifle  too  bright. 

At  dinner  one  evening  the  father  had  I wen 
entertaining  n number  of  friends  from  Phila- 
delphia with  a funny  story  This  was  at 
dessert.  The  youngster  had  been  very  quiet 
throughout  the  previous  course*:  hut  here 
he  arose  |o  the  occasion  in  fine  stvlc. 

When  tlw  laughter  induced  by  his  father's 
humor  had  censed.  the  boy.  "with  a tine 
affectation  of  delight,  said: 

“Now,  dad.  do  tell  tlw  other  one!” 


What  Happened  to  Jones 

Oxg  day  a tall,  gaunt  woman,  with  rope 
colored  hair  ami  an  expression  of  great 
fierceness,  strode  into  the  oflice  of  a county 
?lerk  in  West  Virginia. 

“ You  air  the  person  that  keeps  the  mar- 
riage hooks,  ain’t  ye!”  she  demanded. 

“ What  Imok  do  you  wish  to  s«*\  madam!” 
a*kcd  the  polite  clerk. 

“ Kin  yon  find  out  If  Jim  Jones  was  mar 
ried ) " 

Search  of  tlw*  record*  ilisc lowed  tire  name 
'if  James  June*,  for  whose  marring*'  a 
liccn*i»  hud  been  issued  two  years  before, 

“Married  Elizabeth  Mutt,  didn't  lie!” 
asked  the  woman. 

“Tlie  license  wa*  issued  for  a marriage 
with  Mi**  Elizabeth  Mott.” 

” 'Veil,  young  man.  I’m  Elizabeth  I 
thought  I might cr  coma  In  an*  tell  ye  that 
Jim  has  escaped!” 


No  Doubt 

Black  Mammy.  “Say,  par«on.  don’t  it 
’peer  mighty  strung*-  .1st  de  cullard  folks 
should  liev  been  made  black!” 

Paimix  Wooltop.  ” 'Deed  it  do,  mammy. 
It  must  bab  lieen  flat  do  Ijtwd  created  do 
cullard  people  way  back  in  de  dark  ages.” 


“ Pitiless  Fiction  ” 

Tltr  liiBtorian  Freeman  once  said:  “ I 
never  let  a man  die  at  the  end  of  a chapter." 
The  modern  serial,  or  continued  story,  ex- 
emplifies a like  theory  of  pausing  at  the 
very  brink  of  an  absorbing  event.  We  con- 
sider a year  long  serial  one  of  considerable 
length;  vet  in  France,  in  1IU0.  the  first  two 
part*  of  the  dalr/f,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Gallic  novel*,  were  published  four 
or  five  years  before  the  third  part,  and  sev- 
eral more  in  advance  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
part*. 

About  the  Mime  time  flourished  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudfry.  memorable  us  the  author 
of  the  first  romance*  of  any  not*-  written  by 
a woman.  She  composed  unit  published  by 
instalments  novels  of  a length  unknown 
to  the  readers  of  to-day.  Every  story  wits 
originally  I awed  in  hatches  of  small  OCtavtM, 
sometime*  running  to  a score  or  to.  She 
has  been  described  as  “ the  most  pitiless 
writer  of  fiction  that  the  world  has  ever 

known.” 
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The  same  seventeenth  century  illustrate*, 
again,  the  willingness  of  French  writers  to 
lode  their  time.  The  poet  Malherbe  wished 
to  console  a friend  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 
By  the  time  the  poem  was  finished  the 
gentleman  had  la-en  consoled,  remarried 
and  waa  himself  dead! 


Easy 

Is  the  grocery  division  of  a big  depart- 
ment stun-  in  Cleveland  not  long  ago  a 
young  woman  was  conducting  an  exhibit 
demonstrating  the  value  of  a new  prepare 
lion  of  wheat.  On  the  counter  in  front  of 
her  wen*  many  little  plates.  These  die 
filled  from  time  to  lime  with  freshly  cooked 
samples  that  were  passed  out  free  to  cus- 
tomer* who  desired  to  tent  them. 

tine  Mich,  a lean,  dyspeptic  looking  woman, 
consumed  her  dish  with  evident  relish,  and 
the  voting  woman,  confident  of  making  a 
sale,  addressed  her  with  a most  engaging 
smile. 

“ How  do  you  like  our  new  breakfast 
food?”  she  asked.  "It's  only  ten  cent*  a 
package." 

“It-  all  right.”  replied  the  lean  woman, 
netting  down  the  dish,  “but  the  fart  is 
that  I never  eat  any  breakfast.” 


Not  a Mere  Man 

A wo  t.  - knows  eii plain  of  one  of  the 
Hamburg -.'merit an  liner*,  while  on  a re- 
cent visit  to  New  York,  was  talking  of  pride 
of  birth,  am!  hr  told  this  anecdote  of  a cer- 
tain brother  captain  in  the  transatlantic 
service: 

“ A Herman  passenger  once  fell  from  the 
deck  of  his  ship  Into  the  sea.  ami  u sailor, 
weeing  him  disappear  with  a splash,  cried: 

* Man  overboard!’ 

"‘What  *io  you  mean  with  your  “Man 
overboard  "T  shouted  the  captain,  who  heard 
the  call.  ‘ Ornf  Hermann  von  Finkin*trin, 
Duke  of  Sunbiu  anil.  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  is  overboard.' " 


A PBRPECT  MILK  8UPP1.V 

•hiniU  1«t  « #ainmv  of  purity  The  nn,  ••  llomis  " mint- 

»n-.rr»  jrur-.1v  -rn  mitV  [if™  Oft*  Bonus  . Ptoirii  Itn.sn 

cv»eo»»T»tf  Mils  (nmwrrtm.  It  t*  {irrrwroj  where  rtnnlmrM 
or  m?n,T  .r’vn  ,u!'rerc*  L's»  it  *>  ■»  n*cu*»  . Jilin*  for  mile 


f.«  BROWN'S  (*isphor»«e*l.  StjmyuMW  DENTIFRICE 
«K  the  lertik.  Iktirnw.  I J nnu  |«f  Ju 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

REVIVED  AT  LAST 

Emaciated  Woman  Restored  by  Proper  Food. 

The  amount  of  harm  dono  from  eating  food 
which  lacks  the  nourishing  element*  or  is  in  auch 
form  that  the  system  can't  ataairb  it  is  much 
greater  titan  many  pt-nons  even  suspect. 

The  luuni  can't  lie  corrected  by  drug*  either. 
There  must  Ik-  a complete  change  in  tlie  dietary — 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  must  Ik*  removed. 

"1  have  been  a roust  ant  sufferer  from  stomach 
trouble,  constipation  and  tM-tim|gia  for  the  post 
I t year*, ''  write*  a Mieh.  ladv,  “ and  the  poet  year 
became  tired  of  life. of  everybody,  and  everything. 

“Tlie  l»c*t  doctors  and  several  weeks  at  a 
sanitarium  afforded  me  only  temporary  relief. 
Finally  an  ntturk  of  the  grippe  caused  me  to  give 
up  I tope  of  ever  being  well  again.  1 wa*  growing 
weaker  and  more  emaciated  every  day. 

“At  hist  a doctor  advised  me  to  try  some 
predigesteri  final,  a*  frothing  wuuhl  stay  on  my 
stomach.  Mv  husband  sent  for  some  Grape- 
Nut*.  of  which  I ate  a link:  with  milk,  and  then 
awaited  the  usual  result*. 

"My  slornarii  did  not  reject  this  food,  anti 
from  that  time  on.  for  several  weeks,  1 lived  on 
Grape-Nut*  and  milk.  I felt  nn  pain  whatever 
in  mv  stomach,  mv  health  gratltinllv  rame  bark, 
and  in  five  week*  i gntned  2-1  pound*.  I derived 
more  strength  from  Grape-Nuts  than  I ever  did 
from  a meat  and  potato  diet.”  "There’s  a 
Reason.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Road  "Tlie  Road  to  "'divide, ” in  pkgs. 
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Music, and  the  Opera 

GUSTAV  MAHLER  AND  u TRISTAN  ” 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


HKCISKLV  half  a century  ago  Diehard  Wagner.  en- 
gaged in  his  heartbreaking  task  of  U*  hi>  |«ath«*l io- 
ully  <A)  it ► "heaping  one  *il»-nt  score  U|miii 

another. ' was  deep  in  tin-  t-om  poult  ion  of  hit  master- 
piece, ' Tristan  und  Isolde.”  It  it  of  interest  to 
note  tin-  anniversary.  for  it  lut*  Is-t-ti  mar  kit  I by  the 
fart  that  wr  in  New  York  imve  jilt*  been  vourli- 
-ii tnl  an  intrr|irrtutioti  of  thin  work  which  »a*  at 
impntilirlv  iinnoiinrcil  at  it  hut  been  woiideiingly 
arrlninutl.  itnc  refers,  of  course,  to  the  remark  tide 
version  of  the  wore  that  was  rercntly  disclosed  at  (hr  Mrtn>|Militnn 
Ofs»ra  House  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  <!u*t«v  Mahler.  wImi  ha* 
n>mr  to  thin  rountty  from  the  Koyal  Opera  House  in  Vienna  to 
uttume  a controlling  share  in  the  mu«i<-al  activities  of  the  Metro- 
politan. 

In  hit  native  laml  Mr.  Mahler  is  an  excr-edingly  distinguished 
and  inllurntial  persmi.  and 
hit  fame  has  spread  to  tin* 
four  corners  of  tin*  artistic 
world.  He  hat  long  Is-en 
ri  lehrateil  as  a conductor — 
at  one  of  the  most  able  and 
individual  in  Kurope:  and 
at  czar  of  the  Hovnl  Djs-ra 
in  Vienna  lie  hat  brought 
about  performance*  of  npc- 
ratie  mastenrork*,  Wag- 
nerian and  otherwise,  the  ex- 
cellenee  of  which  hat  mude 
him  famous.  He  it.  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  living  conductors,  and  lie 
it  a composer  of  great  skill, 
amazing  endurance.  and 
laiundless  nmhition  — his 
formidalile  experiments  in 
symphonic  writing  have 
Is-en  the  subject  of  extended 
<i>niment  in  this  place  Mr. 
Mahler,  before  he  came  to 
us,  was  reputed  to  possess 
an  indomitable  will,  and  to 
exercise  it  implacably;  he 
was  said  to  entertain  index- 
ible convictions — convictions 
that  were  independent  and 
to  some  degree  revolution- 
ary— concerning  operatic  in- 
terpretation. ami  to  enforce  them  without  compromise.  From 
such  a man.  obviously,  an  extremely  interesting  leading  of  Wagner's 
wonderful  work  was  to  be  looked  for;  especially  since,  as  it  was 
understood.  Mr.  Mahler  had  enjoyed  much  latitude  and  Itad  Is-en 
favored  with  ovrry  opportunity  in  tire  preparation  of  the  perform- 
ance The  event  was.  beyond  dispute,  one  of  prime  importance, 
not  alone  by  reason  of  Mr.  Mahler's  reputation,  hut  la-cause 
"Tristan  nnd  Isolde"  has.  within  the  forty-nine  years  of  its 
existence.  In-come  an  authentic  classic,  and  an  unfamiliar  interpre- 
tation of  it  by  ji  man  of  authority,  through  which  new  traditions 
may  Is-  established.  Is-comes  of  vital  consequence  to  the  music 
loving  public. 

The  manner  in  whieh  Mr.  Mahler's  conception  of  the  “Tristan” 
score  was  made  known  conveyed,  it  may  he  said  at  the  start,  a 
suggestion  of  portentousness  that  was  somewhat  unfortunate,  de- 
spite the  serious  consideration  to  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  occa- 
sion was  entitled.  It  *hould  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
thoughtful  reader,  although  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
that  Mr.  Mahler  is  very  far  from  being  the  first  great  conductor 
who  lias  set  U-fore  us  the  result  of  his  study  of  Wagner's 
ssi vi* reign  tragedy.  "Tristan”  has  been  in  the  repertoire  of  flu* 
Metropolitan  opera  House  since  it  was  first  performed  there  on  a 
certain  historic  evening  twenty-one  years  ago — that  is  to  wav. 
situs-  December  1.  18815;  and  there  were  giants  even  in  those  days. 
That  performance  tin  tlie  east  of  whieh.  it  may  In*  recalled,  were 
l.illi  l-rhmann.  Albert  Niemann.  Marianne  ttrandt.  and  F.inil 
Fischer)  was  conducted  by  the  late  Anton  Seidl.  a Wagner  con- 
ductor who.  in  respect  of  certain  qualities.  has  never  Is-en'  ap- 
■roaelicd ; «nd  Mr.  Seidl  conducted  thereafter  innumerable  js-r- 
o nuance*  of  " Tristan  ” in  New  York,  performance*  the  memory 
of  which,  even  to-day.  a decade  after  his  death,  delights  a .d  exalts 
tlie  spirit,  We  have  heard,  loo.  Ihr  siijverh  “Tristan"  rmiling  of 
Felix  Mottl.  a nailing  which,  while  it  was  not  so  poetie.  an  Itunin- 
on».  or  so  tender  as  that  of  Seidl.  had  moment*  of  ovi-rwhclming 
splendor.  These  farts  an-  recalh  d here  mid  now  hccuttsr  it  is  not 
well  that  Mr.  Malihr  mid  his  adherents  should  trea-ure  Hie  notion 
tliat  the  scon-  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  lm*  been  in  any  drgm-  a 
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scaled  hook  to  this  public — tliat  nur  students  and  music  lovers  are 
amiubie  barbarians  to  whom  is  to  lie  griiriously  accorded  a new 
Wagneriiin  dispensation. 

Mr.  Mahler  pn*xcww«,  seemingly,  the  order  of  mind  that  is  called 
analytical.  lie  approaches  a sisire  in  the  manner  of  a botanist 
laying  hare  the  intricate  loveliness  of  u ran*  ami  complex  plant, 
lie  is  ls>nt  ii | sin  dissecting  it  with  the  utmost  faithfulness,  and 
with  rigorous  pierision.  His  attitude  is  detached,  rigorously  ob- 
jective. It  was  in  this  spirit  that  lie  disclosed  the  infinite  subtle- 
ties of  the  "Tristan"  score — nothing  escaped  his  marvellously 
|s-net rating  scrutiny.  He  exposed  the  gorgeous  yet  delicate  and 
often  recondite  strands  of  that  wonderful  woof  of  orchestral  tone 
with  a viyid  clarity  that  was  wellnigh  pitiless.  Moreover,  lie 
knows  how  to  sulsliu-  thr  surge  and  thunder  of  the  orchestral  tides 
in  such  n mannrr  that  they  never  overwhelm  the  voices  of  the 
singing  actors  on  the  stage.  His  reading  is  indescrilwldy  lucid, 
exquisitely  calculated*  extraordinary  in  its  finesse,  it*  poise,  its 
distinction  and  dignity  of  plan. 

Hut  Mr.  Mahler  fail*,  in  considerable  measure,  to  lay  hare  the 
heart  of  this  music.  There  is  a greater  and  a deeper  "Tristan  nnd 
Isolde"  than  that  which  lie  makes  known.  His  fastidious  ta»te. 
his  admirable  discretion,  his  respect  for  the  voice  parts,  his  horror 
of  obvious  effects,  lead  him.  ill  the  end.  a«1  ray.  In  this  music  is  the 
mightiest,  tlie  most  unconfitied  emotional  depuration  that  the  art 
of  the  world  ean  show.  This  incomparable  score — incomparable 
alike  in  its  darning  passion  and  its  superlative  beauty — issued 
from  the  brain  of  Wagner  at  white  heat:  not  to  make  evident  and 
irresistible  its  fiery  ecstasy,  it*  unique  ardors,  is  to  Is?  unfaithful 
not  alone  to  it*  spirit,  hut  to  it*  letter:  is.  in  otlu-r  words,  to  Is- 
false  to  the  genius  of  Wagner  at  its  most  precious  and  typical.  It 
is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  so  tame.  *si  ineffectual,  a perform- 
ance of  the  last  act  of  this  music  drama  as  that  achieved  by  Mr. 
Mahler  lias  not  Is-en  heard  In  New  York;  the  delirious  longings  of 
Trial  an  were  scarcely  recognisable  ns  such;  the  exultant  Iran* 
ports  of  /»,/</*■'*  “ Licbestod v were  turned  into  a gently  pathetic 
brrrcuar ; the  muttie  wan.  to  be  frank,  emasculated,  shorn  of  almost 
all  its  glory  nnd  its  strength.  Nor  wus  the  second  act  more  cum 
pi-llingly  read.  The  mellow  loveliness  of  tin*  nocturnal  opening  scene, 
the  entrancing  iw-auty  of  !mldr'$  rhapsodizing,  the  ineffable  poetry 
of  the  hymn  to  the  night, — these  things  were  not  revealed:  yet  lime 
after  time  they  have  ln-rii  eloquently  present  in  other  readings.  Nor 
must  it  Ih-  niipiMiwetl  that  Mr.  Seidl.  for  example,  in  making  clear 
the*.-  characteristic*  of  the  score,  did  «o  at  the  cost  of  overcoming 
the  singer*.  With  him  the  pish-stal  was  securely  in  the  orehi-slra. 
the  statue  upon  the  stage.  With  Mr.  Mahler  the  pedestal  is  not 
merely  in  the  orchestra;  it  i*  often  sunk  beneath  the  Hour. 

In  the  mat  ter  of  tempo.  Mr.  Mahler  does  not  appear  to  have  that 
sure  and  instinctive  sense  of  what  is  appropriate  and  inevitable 
which,  ns  Wagner  conceived,  is  the  ultimate  test  of  fitness  in  a 
conductor.  To  adduce  a single  instance.  Mr.  Mahler  takes  the 
Prelude  at  no  somnolent  a pais-  that  itn  smouldering  fires  seem  at 
linn**  on  the  point  of  extinguishment:  so  flaccid,  indeed,  was  the 
reading,  that  Wagner's  characterization  of  the  climax — that 
" might v onslaught,  the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the 
breach  which  shall  open  to  tin-  heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the 
endless  joy  of  love  " — might  have  been  recalled  by  an  incxjierienced 
hearer  with  something  like 
incredulity. 

It  should  lie  said,  in  con- 
clusion of  this  brief  discus- 
-ion.  that  Mr.  Mahler  *ev« 
fit  to  cut  the  musir  of 
"Tristan"  with  a ruthless 
lies*  and  a lack  of  regard 
for  its  dramatic  relation 
ships  that  are.  one  must 
confess,  a little  shocking 
If  here  has  really  l«s*u 
made  known  a definite  and 
determined  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Metropolitan'-' 
audit-nee*  to  hear  tlie  work- 
in  the  tils  rally  rurtailr-d 
form  in  whieh  it  has  been 
known  to  New  York  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Seidl. 
it  would  seem  to  lie  only 
fair  to  those  who  value 
und  love  the  iqiera  to 
lake  It  out  of  ‘the  regular 
subscript  ion  repertoire  nnd 
perform  it,  a*  " l‘ar*ifal  " 
is  performed.  under  d»mli- 
tion*  more  favorable  to  it* 
adequate  presentation. 


Mr.  Theodore  Chaliapinc 
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irArn,  after  dining  well,  you  a troll  forth 
in  the  toft  twilight  to  enjoy  your  fragrant 
Htutinn.  how  annoying  it  in  to  fitul  that  you 
hare  left  your  nitrer  matchcate  on  the  ma- 
hogany nidi  board! 


Free  List  Suspended 

IIilkinm  Ini*  recently  moved  from  New 
York  to  llntton.  The  other  morning  he  went 
to  the  butcher ‘it. 

“Hive  me  a nice  porlrrhoiwr.”  he  ordered. 
“ Kxtremely  worry,  sir.”  w«id  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ctitabiinhuient.  uibanclv.  “ hut 
we  are  not  giving  anything  away  this  morn- 

log** 


Annihilation 

A dead  man's  shoe*  he'd  waited  for, 
Itut  when  the  owner  'd  passed 
The  alioew  were  gone;  and.  furthermore. 
The  cub*  had  breathed  hi*  last. 

Carlyle  Smitu. 


A Limited  Supply 

Till!  DEPARTING  SERVANT.  “Could  you 
give  me  u character,  madam  T" 

Mauau.  44  I’m  Horry,  but  1 haven't  one  to 
spare." 


The  Day’s  Wort 

Oir?  morning  not  long  ago  a well  known 
womun  of  Chicago  while  -hopping  thought- 
lessly picked  Up  ail  umbrella  lieloiiging  to 
another  woman  and  started  to  walk  of!  with 


it.  The  owner  stopped  her.  and  the  absent 
minded  one.  with  many  apologies,  returned 
the  umbrella. 

This  little  Incident  nerved  to  remind  her 
| that  a number  of  umbrella*  Were  needed  ill 
her  family,  mo  »1m*  liought  two  for  her  daugh- 
ter* and  one  for  hcr*clf.  As  it  was  the 
holiday  *ea*on,  *lic  took  the  article*  with 
her.  instead  of  ordering  their  delivery. 

A*  *lie  entered  a ear.  armed  with  the 
three  umbrella*,  she  ehaueed  to  observe  that 
exactly  opposite  her  *at  the  very  woman 
with  whom  she  had  hail  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience hut  a short  while  liefnre, 

The  second  woman  stared  at  the  throe 
umbrella*  very  hard  for  several  minutes. 
Tlien.  with  a significant  smile,  she  leaned 
acrosM  the  a ink*  and  said,  in  an  icy  tone. 
“ I aee  you'vo  had  a successful  hour.” 


Emphatically 

Ax  acquaiiituiiiv  railed  on  some  ladies  in 
an  Alabama  town  who  had  at  the  time  been 
much  wearied  by  an  ap[uircnt!y  endless  sue 
cession  of  caller*. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Augustus  Uutt*. 
the  faithful  old  butler. 

“An*  the  hi  dir-  in?”  a skill  the  caller. 

“ No.  ma’am.  theyW  all  out." 

“ 1 am  so  sorry  that  I missed  them.*’  con- 
tinued the  visitor,  handing  him  her  card*. 
“ I particularly  wished  to  we  Mrs.  Jones." 

“ Vr*.  ma'am.  thunk  yo\  ma'am."  re- 
apondeil  August  us.  “ TIm-y’mc  all  out. 
ma’am,  and  Mr.*.  Jonra  I*  particularly  out, 
ma’am.” 


His  Tribute 

A Horton  man  aver*  that  in  a certain 
New  England  churchyard  there  i*  a tomb- 
stone hearing  an  initaph  that  never  fail*  to 
bring  a smile  to  the  face  ,,f  Hu-  render.  It 
run*  thus: 

“To  the  memory  of  t'lara  Ann  and  Sarah 
Fane,  his  two  wive*,  this  stone  i*  i-recled  In 
their  grateful  Widower.  Henry  II.  Harkins. 
They  made  home  pleasant." 


Out  of  His  Class 

There  is  a clerk  in  the  employ  of  u 
Philadelphia  buxines*  man  who.  while  a fair 
worker,  is  yet  an  individual  of  pronouneed 
eccentricity. 

One  day  a wire  basket  fell  off  the  top  of 
th*'  clerk's  desk  and  scratched  hi*  cheek. 
Not  having  any  court  plaster  at  hand,  he 
slapped  on  three  two- rent  postage  si  a nip* 
anil  continued  hi*  work. 

A few  minute*  later  he  had  occasion  to 
take  some  ] taper*  to  hi*  employer'*  private 
I office.  When  lie  entered,  the  "old  man" 
observing  the  postage  stamp*  on  hi*  check 
I fixed  him  with  an  astonished  stare.  " IamIc 
here.  Jenkin*!"  In-  exclaimeil.  "You  are 
carrying  t«*»  much  postage  for  second -cla«* 
matter  I” 


False 

The  story  i*  tobl  of  an  actor,  popular 
with  the  matinee  girl*.  who  i«  beset  hv  the 
fear  of  living  thought  older  than  lie  is. 

The  last  time  I hi*  player  win  Interviewed 
it  wa*  by  o young  woman  reporter  for  one 
of  the  dailies.  She  wi-bed  to  get  hi*  views 
touching  the  condition  of  the  drama,  a sub 
ject  the  actor  was  not  particularly  desirous 
of  discussing. 

" I’m  nut  sure."  -aid  the  young  woman, 
laughingly,  "whether  I'm  really  finding  out 
what  you* think.  You  ought  to  l«*  frank,  for 
your  eye*  are  gray  and  — *' 

“ Prematurely  *>■.  I assure  you.  my  <Iear 
young  lady."  the  player  hastened  to  inter 
ject. 


LIQUEUR 

| Peres  Gliarlreux 

-GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 


THE  AFTER-DINNER  LIQUEUR 
OF  REFINED  TASTE 


At  Inniiit  Wine  UeKMnK.r.t-,-.  H.srlt.  C-»fcs.  • 
HMtfcr  K Co  , Brondwav.  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Sole  Ajenl*  for  L'lirtoi  States. 


In  an  art  irk,  “ How  Royalty  Dines.”  Published 
in  Tmm  ami  Country,  it  appear*  that,  while  Kino 
Edward  is  extremely  almtemlotM  in  regard  to 
liquid  refraahmnnt*.  lie  displays  considerable  in- 
dividuality of  taste  in  tliii*  respect,  widely  ia  curi- 
ously exemplified  In  llie  case  of  a cocktail  of  his 
own  in  vent  inn,  the  composition  of  which  is  as 
follows  : 

A little  rye  whiskey, 

Some  crushed  icc. 

A small  square  of  pinenpple, 

A piece  «»f  lemon  |ie*-|, 

A few  drop*  of  iiiuram-hiuo, 

A few  drop*  of  elounpagne, 

A dash  of  AxoomtL'KA  Hrrir.lis, 


and  sufficient  powdered  sugar  to  bring  tlic  coek- 


LUYTIFS  HROtHERS.  U.  S.  **cnn.Nc»  York 


ABBOTT’SilllERS 


XLikr.  II-  I...  ...  .Hill  ,\  .IrliclitMl  iioo.mlte 

It. 1 1,.  hi  ...  ..i  --..l.  mil  wilier 
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Important  to  arc  that  it  is  Abboft's. 
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The  Season’s  Plays 


SOME  MIDWINTER  EVENTS 
By  “ I ” 


Kt'EPTlON  to  ‘Quality  Street*  nnpreredentisl.” 

Thin  is  the  cablegram  whirl)  ('liarle*  Krolminn 
sent  to  J.  >1.  Hurria  us  terse  and  truthful  c la- 
ment at  the  close  of  MU*  Maude  Adams'*  lira, 
performance  of  I'hobe  ThroasrU  in  the  revived 
"Quality  Street " at  the  Krnpin-  Theatre.  Had 
the  penormance  hen  a first  production  the  en- 
thuaiaam  could  not  have  brro  more  marked. 

Tor  nearly  three  seasons  Miss  Adams  has  les-u 
playing  in  Mr.  Harries  delightful  “ Peter  Pan," 
and  one  has  hud  to  rely  U|mn  his  memory  to  associate  Miss  A<latn* 
with  skirls.  She  has*  l***n  tripping  alsuit  the  stage  in  Petrr'a 
knickerlsu-kers  for  so  king  that  there  was  no  little  curloaity  to 
see  her  again  in  the  more  iiiml"'r«imc  trappings  of  femininity. 

It  was  live  years  ago  that  Miss  Adams  appeared  in  “ Qiuility 
Street,"  hut  her  performance  now  has  lost  none  of  ita  freshnras, 
none  of  its  winsomeness.  Hie  role  of  1 nlmiine  Hroirn,  “ dusking 
Captain  Itrown,"  is  played  by  Frederick  Krie.  It  Is  a pity  that 
Mr.  Eric  plays  the  |uirt  with  sin-li  a su|K'rabuinlancc  of  energy, 
which  at  times  reaches  the  [s>int  of  shouting.  1I«^  seems  to  luive 
mistaken  boisterousiwss  for  > *»iit l»f«il  excess  of  spirit.  The  charac- 
ters of  .1/ is*  Susan,  I lisa  Fanny,  and  Miss  Hrnriclla  Wen?  played 
extremely  well  liy  Iua  liainiiK’r,  Mi«t  Mildred  Morris,  and 

Mis*  Ella  tiilmy. 

In  tliat  ncrcnnial  home  of  comedy.  Weber’s  Theatre,  where 
auditor*  and  performers  seem  to  sit  facing  one  another  cheek  by 


Miu  Vlala  Allen  tn  "Irene  Wycherley,"  the  new 
English  Play  which  has  made  a success  Abroad 


jowl  across  tables  charged  with  drinkables  and  smokahle*.  they 
an-  presenting  a liurle*pie  of  "The  Merry  Widow"  that  may  well 
keep  llmadway  on  the  grin  for  many  nights. 

Into  this  environment  is  projected  the  resilient  Mr.  Peter  F. 
Dailey — we  beg  his  pardon:  Pete  Dailey — in  the  ch trader  of  t'ani- 
tncl  de  Jolliduy,  a journeyman  lover.  Mr.  Pete  has  long  been  a 
wanderer  from  the  (treat  White  Way.  a prodigal  star  in  the  distant 
One-night-Mtand  land,  and  his  return  is  the  mighty  signal  for 
one  of  tho  must  exul**rant  welcomes  ever  offered  to  a comedian. 
Incidentally  it  may  he  recorded  that  Mr.  Pete  must  luive  found 
very  nourishing  hu»ks  on  the  road,  for  whereas  when  lie  last 
urns'll  red  in  New  York  he  was  merely  rotund,  now  he  is  vastly 
globular — rolling,  swelling,  and  tugging  altouL  inside  his  costume 
as  the  levitating  agent  surges  and  strains  against  ita  envelope 
in  a billowy  balloon. 

Hut  the  agility  of  Mr.  Pete  increases  in  direct  ratio  with  his 
adiiMmity.  Never  has  he  dnnrcd  with  such  grace  and  lightness 
as  lie  docs  now:  also  never  has  he  I teen  so  spontaneously  funny, 
so  bubbling  over  in  a |>er|*'tuul  effervewence  of  good  hiiinor  and 
niagnetisju  tluit  not  only  tickles  the  house,  hut  makes  his  comrade* 
snicker  and  forget  cues  even  at  the  risk  of  the  manager's  Hue. 
Great  is  Pete  Dailey  of  the  Hnmdwaygians!  Her*'  is  one 
of  his  most,  winning  Rallies:  he  observes  a bevy  of  clioru*  girls 
clad  in  dinidianous  raiment.  " Ah.”  he  counsels,  with  a merry 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  “you  shouldn't  la*  out  *>u  a cold  night  like  this 
unless  you're  wrapped  up  in  your  profession!” 

flumes  J.  Rosa  is  highly  effective  as  Prince  Dandilo,  a waiter 
at  Maxim's.  His  acting  and  hia  diction  are  admirable,  and  his 
dancing  is  nt  once  graceful  ami  dignified.  I.ulu  (i laser,  the  Prin- 
••me  Fan  in,  is  as  winsome  ns  ever,  and  her  voice,  though  for  a 
time  olascured  by  a cold,  has  much  of  its  characteristic  charm, 
doe  Welter,  as  /JiVA.  janitor  at  the  embassy,  and  Albert  Hart, 
.ns  llnr»n  C of  off,  Karsovian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  were  fitted  with 
ineffective  paris  that  gave  them  very  little  opportunity  to  be 
diverting.  Mabel  Fenton,  as  Falalic,  the  Haroneaa  Co f off,  was 
similarly  handicapped.  All  of  these  disadvantages  will  doubtless 
lie  eliminated,  anil  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  hurle*i|Ue  will 
win  the  favor  of  the  public  to  which  it  appeals. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  lieneficial  changes,  may  “I”  sug- 
gest that  a judicious  use  of  disinfectants  will  also  he  useful? 
There  is  one  bit  of  vulgar  dialogue,  which  is  several  times 
reiterated.  that  offends  without  evoking  a laugh  even  from  the 
most  hardened  Tenderloinese.  Surely  it  is  n<*l  altogether  unworthy 
of  managerial  notice  that  decency  is.  after  all,  the  beat  policy. 

'*  Funabashi."  a new  musical  eumedy,  recently  disclosed  to 
public  view  at  the  Casino,  offers  that  not  very  novel  thing,  a 
Japanese  setting.  TV  minin' A Carter  (Joseph  Miron),  United 

States  Secretary  of  State,  is  visiting  that  country  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  national  resentment  which  has  been  amusisl  ov«*r  tho 
breaking  of  a Japanese  umbrella  in  San  Francisco.  HU  son, 
Jack  Carter  (Walter  Percival  >,  is  Ut  rot  lied  to  the  Hon.  Hina 
(heyndotin  Hillary- Hoof  a i Margaret  Hut  ledge).  a llrllisli  heiress; 
hut  he  is  in  love  with  Polly  Hirers  (Vera  M ichelena I , an  Ameri- 
can girl,  who  is  disguised  J hi  Ja/tc>naiae  to  hide  her  identity  from 
the  stern  Tccutnarh.  After  the  traditional  misunderstanding's 
Trntmach  relents,  and  announces  in  Act  Three  that  In*  himself 
will  marry  the  obliging  J/U*  Hillary- Hoops.  For  the  " Iwok  ” 
of  the  priKluetion  Irwin  S.  Cobb  aviwa  the  responsibility;  the 
music  ami  “ lyrics " are  by  Sallord  Waters. 

“ Funahiishi  " won,  on  its  initial  presentation,  rather  more  «uc- 
oi-ss  than  it  deserve*.  A New  York  audience  no  longer  look*  for 
un  intelligent  plot  in  a musiral  eumedy,  and  it  will  forgive  Lbrce 
ouarters  of  the  song*  fur  the  sake  of  n few  g*s*d  ones;  hut  it 
doe*  e\|ieet  that  the  largest  apples  will  lie  displayed  on  ton  of  the 
Uirn-I.  *'  Funahaslii  ” luis  several  apples  of  magnitude,  but  our 
nnisieal  and  dramatic  grocers  fail  to  displuy  them.  Their  is. 
for  example.  M iaa  Mary  Hloominodale  Pa ka  | Maude  Fulton), 
who  has  l*-en  “ fire«I  ” from  every  department  store  in  tin*  city. 
Sin*  daneca  like  a fairy,  and  is  indisputably  the  hit  of  the  piece. 
Why  were  we  not  permitted  to  see  more  of  her?  Mary  makes 
hardly  an  appearance  during  the  first-  net.  and  she  lias  an  irritating 
habit  of  nailing-  on  the  stage  and  wulking  off  without  inerting 
the  anticipations  of  her  audience. 

Treumaik  J.  Carter,  who  looks  like  an  idealized  Mr.  Taft  with 
chin  whiskers,  performed  some  notable  acrobatics  with  the  lower 
end  of  his  liu«s  voice.  Jack  Carter  was  played  by  Walter  Percival. 
and  Monty  Hmttrhautf.  his  friend,  bv  Percy  Ante*.  Alice  Fischer 
and  Vera  Miclieletui  sustained  the  chief  women  parts  with  a eer- 
tain  ability.  Mention  should  lie  made,  too,  of  tl'i/Ii limit,  tlie 
i liuiilfenr  (Charles  Hu  tier),  (Struct)  Mrflrlo  e 'William  Hock),  the 
lightweight  ex-champion  from  Forty-* ■ -coin I Str«*'t.  .mil  SlroHma, 
the  Ja|ium-si>  wrestler.  who  should  have  a (Ton  led  unieh  entertain- 
inent  by  an  encounter  with  ihrnry,  bud  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
duction avuih-d  tliciiisclvi-s  of  their  opportunity. 
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Higher  Criticism 


Knew  Their  Man 

A ' KirTAlX  Minneapolis  wholesale  houw  re 
reived  the  following  message  from  otic*  of 
their  travelling  salesmen  in  South  Dakota: 


Ileadtrood,  South  I hi  Lota. 

ti-wt. 


S «f  Company, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sunn  i»g  hard.  Snoir-plows  Halted.  Hood 
here  for  ireck.  Hire  funds  and  instructions. 

a.  8 — . 


The  manager  immediately  replied: 

.1/  in  ncajiotis,  if  him  . 

I ‘->-01. 

a.  s — . 

Ihodirood,  South  Dakota. 

Telegram  received.  Hundred  telegraphed 
you.  Lose  no  time.  Play  poker,  remit  tein- 
nings  to  house. 


Her  Pa 

Kikkt  CllAITtK.  '•  What  kind  of  inan  i* 
Min*  Wildwesl's  father?'* 

Swumi  CltArriE.  " Ilea  a faux  pas." 


Paradise  Lost 

"Mamma,  when  we  get  to  heaven,  will 
pupa  go  to  htiftinrww  everv  day?" 

“ No.  darling,  it  will  ulf  lie  just  like  Sun- 
day. Why?" 

*•  I wan  wondering  whether  I could  really 
he  lapov  with  him  hanging  around  the 
house  all  the  time." 


To  Begin  With 

*'  Now.  my  children,  what  ia  an  absolute 
nerewdty  for  family  prayers?" 

IkiY.  “ A family." 


The  New  Disease 

First  Itov.  " My  papa's  nick." 
S+aoMi  Huy.  "U'hal'i  the  matter?" 
Fimr  Dot.  **  He’s  got  insolvency." 


! 


A Club  Cocktail 


THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea 
of  making  their  own  cocktails. — all  will 
after  giving  the  CLUB  COCKTAILS  a 
fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  the 
choicest  old  liquors  and  mellowed  wiih  age 
make  them  (he  perfect  cocktails  that  they 
arc.  Seven  kinds,  most  popular  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (Whis- 
key base). 

The  following  label  appears  on  every 
bottle : 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Approved  June 
30lh,  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

O.  F.  HKUBLfclN  ft  BRO.,  Sole  Prop*. 
Hartford  Niw  York  London 


Horsford’s 


tor  Cold  Cllmatei 

Not  only  the  liarillrU  oliriili-,  tree*  and  * Ini  • **  ill  he  found  in 
in*  new  |MlHriilali«iK.I<iil  nlllhe  l»*l  title*  («irin.l«lr»ir  cull- 
urr, wild  (Ion  it.,  i mi*.  nrrhida  fi-r  »luilr,  uml  l lie ntii-fiuhli>iied 
reminkiiii llul ran » iinili  Vermont  winter.  Kveti  l(  you  order 
pIxenrMfe  you  vli.m  <1  know  the  hnrdievt  kinds  All  fur  cata- 
logue. Customer*  nl  Inst  two  years  receive  it  willw.nl  a, kina- 

FRED.  HORSFORD.  Charlotte.  Vermont 


ForToursand  Cruises 

to«heORIENT°^e 

WEST  INDIES 

Italy  or  Egypt 

Sts  our  illustrated  book  of  Information. 

HAMBURQ-AMERICAN  LINE 

New  Von k Ifamrox  I’iiii.ai.h.iiiia 

Ciiicaoo  St.  Iwiu  San  I'wnciko 


II.AKKS  « KIISK  OF  THE  “A  It  ABIC." 

MM  16,000  tom.  tine,  larse,  unusually  ► truly.  Mi 

To  THE  ORIENT 

rekraary  « M April  If.  ISON. 

dan,  i«i«i  «il*  S4Se.ee  «»d  ■ *,  tetailwa  vken  one 
won.  il'H  IAI.  KKATI  lirai  Mvic.-u  C>0M.  »ce.:ic.  AViwiv. 

M IS  II.) • la  mm*  Ike  Maly  laud,  O>ouan:ian|4t. 

40  Tours  to  Europe  srs 

i..t>W'«wil.  r.  V.  1*1. AUK.  Tlaaea  III4«..  !»««  Vert. 


IN  WILDEST  AFRICA 

By  C G.  Schillings 

The  author  of  With  /'Lishlight  and  Rifle 
has  again  penetrated  the  African  wilderness 
and  secured  marvellous  photography  new 
discoveries,  and  an  engrossing  narrative. 
Never  before  has  author's  pen  anti  camera  liccn 
turned  to  such  good  account.  The  300  photo- 
graphs  are  an  amazing  record  of  the  wild 
Africa  that  before  long  must  vanish. 

Illuilrnltd.  H.'yal  Six',  tijOO  art. 

HARPER  * BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Y. 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bill*  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold.  Cal-lc  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


<Iopt)rt(ibt  notice 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 


C'm»»  A.  SXc,  N«i.  lt*t:t*.l>,  Drmnhrr  16,  IIKI7.— I.imbaht 
or  tliMUM.  I'll  wit:  Hr  II  rvmrw/vr/i/, '1  hat  on  Ilia  pi*- 
tcrnlh  day  ul  December.  I KIT,  Henry  Jan  . I ICye.  Bnglaoil. 
hath  deposited  in  this  « 'iter  the  title  o(  a HOOK.  the  title  of 
which  {•  in  He  following  worth,  to  wit:  *•  tin wthnme,  It* 
Unity  Jann,Jt,  I lurper  ft  Brother*.  New  York  ami  l-midon.’1 
tire  rmlit  .. . ni-.il  1*  claim),  a-  author  and  proptlelitr  in 
conformity  with  the  law*  ut  the  l idled  Mates  fe»pvcti»K 
ouftgrwMsi 

(signedf  1 1 * n lia  mt  Ft  I.lhrur/sa  «f  CrmgrtM. 

Hy  I IIIIKVM  II  >nl  IO  Rraltitr  nl  1 <•{.!•  inAlr. 

In  renewal  for  It  year-  iinoi  iNsrmhrr  '£1.  IM»7. 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


SOHMEB- 


and  the  “ SOHMRR-CECILIAN  " 


Inside  Havers,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  i COMPANY  New  York. 
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Slow  Waiter*  "Have  I ever  been  in  the  country,  air?  No,  air.  Why  do  you  aaki” 

Tired  Customer i "I  was  Just  thinking  how  thrilling  you*d  find  it  to  sit  on  a fence  and 
watch  the  tortoises  whir  by." 


C1U«U>  A.  VASA 

A NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Life  of 
CHARLES  A.  DANA 

By  Gen.  James  Harrison  Wilson 

“The  most  brilliant  and  tmiM  miked  at  }mimn!i»t  o(  his 
day."- AT.  Y.  Ttm«. 

**  A nuirr  Interest  Ini:  work  of  d«“  ha*  rarely  »p- 
pet  red-  i picture  of  a great  man  as  he  really  was.*—  Haiti- 
mere  iVrtt't. 

“It  Is  many  years  since  the  hlacrapbr  of  an  American 
citizen  has  l«n  awaited  with  more  interest."*- AL  Y.  Sum. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  Uncut 
Edges.  Gilt  Top.  Price.  $3.00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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TEN  TO 
SEVENTEEN 


A Boarding-School  Diary 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 

Author  of  "The  Memoirs  of  a Baby” 

r I 'HIS  is  a diary  of  girls  in 
boarding-school  during  those 
years  when  the  world  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  two  kinds  of  excitement 
— sentiment  and  scrapes.  Those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  story 
are  all  healthy,  charming  girls 
— Roberta,  who  writes  the 
“events,”  “Ben,”  whose  clever- 
ness inspires  them,  and  Constantia, 
who  prefixes  to  each  event  a kind 
of  “poem”  truly  remarkable.  The 
story  involves  grown-ups  and  their 
various  affairs,  seen  from  the  gen- 
uine school-girl  point  of  view,  and  expressed  in  the  exact 
language  of  the  age.  Any  one  who  had  forgotten  what  girls 
at  school  are  like  between  ten  and  seventeen  would  need  to 
read  only  a single  page  to  remember.  The  book  is  sure  to 
please  equally  those  who  are  young  and  those  young  no  longer. 

Illustrated.  Price.  $1.50 
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Practical  Economy 
in  the  use  of  HAM 

Good  Ham  is  the  most  economical. 

There  are  a great  many  ways  in  which 
Ham  can  be  made  into  a delicious,  appe- 
tizing dish. 

A little  book  on  “Serving  Ham”  in 
many  dainty  and  tempting  ways  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  your 
request. 

Of  all  Hams,  Swift’s  Premium  Ham 
has  a flavor  most  exquisite. 

Order  to-day  from  your  dealer  Swift’s 
Premium  Ham  and  compare  its  flavor 
with  any  ham  you  have  ever  tasted. 

The  proof  of  its  goodness  is  in  the 
eating. 

Swift  & Company,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 
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ANCESTORS 

By 

GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

A great  American  novel  of  the  old  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mrs.  Atherton  has  presented  California 
with  all  its  ancestral  beauty  and  pride  embodied 
in  a high-bred  young  girl.  The  city,  with  its 
teeming  life,  glows  and  lives  in  these  pages,  and 
is  really  as  great  a part  of  the  drama  as  are  the 
characters  in  the  foreground,  leading  to  a mov- 
ing and  impressive  climax  in  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake.  The  greatest  work  Mrs.  Atherton  I 
has  done  is  Ancestors. 

<Price  $1.75 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  MONEY 
AND  BANKING 

By  CHARLES  A.  CONANT 

In  the  demand  for  literature  on  financial 
subjects,  this  work  deserves  special  con- 
sideration. A chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume is  specially  devoted  to  “ The  Origins 
of  Crises,”  in  which  much  is  set  forth  that 
anticipates  present  conditions.  Another 
chapter,  on  “ The  Management  of  Crises,” 
anticipates  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury  to  afford  relief  to 
the  money  market. 

This  book  was  among  the  first  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  making  large  loans  on 
securities  pushed  upward  by  speculation 
to  inflated  values. 

Two  Volumes  Price,  $ 4.00  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
THE  NAVY 

Have  We  an  Effective 
Battle  Fleet  or  Not? 

A REPLY  TO  SOME  RECENT  CHARGES 

By  CHARLES  B.  BREWER 

Formerly  Chief  Draughtsman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repair  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Department,  and  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers. 


STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme-1! Oslo 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  ’*  Harper's  Weekly  '* 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music- lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standinglv  to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important 
example  of  programme- music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire, putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehcndingly,  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mcmhdssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

"Tlic  bent  thing  for  every  concert -anrr  to  do  is  to  vet  a copy  at  Mf. 
Gilman's.  book  and  prepare  himself  beforehand.1'—  A’.  V.  Evrntng  Past. 

"From  HitI  ini  and  LU*t  and  RatT  and  Wagner,  down  to  the  latest 
work*  r.f  Strauss,  d’lndv,  !>ebi»«y,  StbdiuB,  Rtnuky-KorsokofT,  El|pir, 
Chadwick,  ami  Convene,  with  many  others  that  will  wcur  to  concert- 
gotrs,  Mr.  Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  .mv  claim  to  the  attention 
of  music-lovers.  ...  It  is  a useful  and  inn-reitinv  tonic.” 

— Tkt  iVrv  .\fmsic  Rttntio. 

**A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music -I  over's  library.” 

— Chtcago  Pott. 

Prtoe.  *1.25  net. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
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COMMENT 

Brother  Bryan  May  Relent 

There  whs  a newspajier  report  last  week  that  Brother 
Bryan  would  not  insist  upon  running  if  too  many  members 
of  the  National  Democratic  Committee  disapproved.  If  a 
third,  or  even  less,  of  them  lined  up  to  dissuade  him,  he 
might  refrain,  the  papers  said.  But  later  came  word  from 
him  that  the  report  wasn’t  so.  Nevertheless,  there  are  sound 
reasons  why  Brother  Bryan  should  prefer  to  assist  at  a 
Democratic  victory  rather  than  Ik*  undisputed  leader  to  defeat. 
To  be  the  head  man  at  a wake  is  glory  while  it  lasts,  but  after 
tiic  interment  one  has  only  a headache  to  show  for  it. 

Bryan  and  His  Party 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  towards  Mr. 
Bryan  % On  this  subject  there  is  abundant  evidence ; the  amount 
of  it  is  increasing,  and  in  character  it  is  becoming  more  con- 
vincing. In  his  Commoner  Mr.  Bryan  denies  that  he  is  seek- 
ing to  force  himself  upon  the  party,  and  in  a recent  speech  he 
intimates  that  the  party  is  running  after  him,  and  coyly 
assures  it  that  it  will  he  able  to  catch  him.  This  is  persi- 
flage unworthy  of  a serious  man.  Mr.  Bryajc  ia  seeking  the 
nomination;  hi#  friends  are  enlisted  in  the  work;  he  i#  #o 
much  in  earnest  that  he  vituperates  and  he  slanders  his  op- 
lamcnts.  In  another  and  more  recent  number  of  the  Com- 
moner he  charges  them  with  belonging  to  “The  System." 
Thu#  he  adopts  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Hooskvklt.  By  44  The 
System,”  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  menu  the  owners 
of  property,  the  corporations,  the  business  men  and  financier# 
of  the  country,  who  have  also  been  designated  as  4<  malef/wtor* 
of  wealth."  The  party  friends  of  the  President  have  learned 
that  wholesale— even  unintended — abuse  of  a class  has  re- 
sulted in  disaster,  and  that  indulgence  in  it  has  been  a 
Hitieal  blunder.  Mr.  Bryan  has  not  leaned  this.  Ho 
<ontinurs  to  think  that  the  White  House  is  best  or  most 
easily  to  he  reached  by  a class  war.  His  abuse  of  individual 
opponents  ia  one  way  of  conducting  such  a war;  it  is  also 
a confession  not  only  of  his  longing  for  the  Democratic 
nomination,  hut  of  his  fear  that  the  chance  of  receiving  it. 
i#  slipping  away  from  him.  The  man  who  finds  it  easy  and 
|M*rtincnt  to  his  condition  to  assort  that  men  like  Joseph 
PiLtTZn  and  John  C.  Hemphill  are  slaves  of  the  44 money 
power,"  and  are  also  governed  hv  personal  hatred  of  him.  is 
in  that  parlous  frame  of  mind  which  indicates  fear  of  n 
coming  disaster,  and  it  is  time  that  a man  of  Mr.  Bryan’s 
intelligence  should  we  that  he  i*  likely  to  lose  his  dearest 
wish.  When  may  0 man  be  said  to  be  trying  to  force  him- 


self upon  his  party?  When  he  is  endeavoring  to  aocure  its 
nomination  by  meretricious  methods,  by  noise,  by  wild  de- 
nunciation of  hi#  competitor#  or  of  bis  critics,  by  seeking 
to  obtain  control  of  the  convention  hy  a mob  of  his  own  ad- 
herent*, by  any  method  rather  than  by  submitting  his  merits 
to  (he  calm  discussion  of  the  party  and  it#  convention. 

The  Party’*  View 

There  is  no  Democrat  or  Republican  who  in  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  political  condition#  who  be- 
lieves that  Mr.  Bryan  eon  he  elected;  who  does  not  realiro 
that  his  nomination  would  he  practically  the  abandonment 
of  the  contest  hv  the  Democratic  party;  who  is  not  assured 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  would  command  against  Taft,  La 
Follette,  or  any  u logical " successor  of  IIoonkvklt,  a very 
considerable  portion  of  the  sincere  Republican  conservative 
vote;  that  he  would  command  against  Cannon  the  large  and 
growing  anti-DiNuLSY  Republican  vote;  that  hi#  chances  would 
be  as  good  as  those  of  Governor  II touch.  It  was  agreed  by 
all  whoso  opinion  on  the  subject  is  worth  reckoning  with 
that  there  are  other  Democrat*— II\uaion,  Gray,  Johnson, 
and  two  or  three  Southerners — who  would  carry  more  State# 
than  Mr.  Bryan  could  «*arry.  This  conviction,  long  possessing 
thoughtful  Democratic  mimls,  has  shaken  the  faith  of  certain 
of  Mr.  Bryan’s  warm  followers  who  usually  liars  no  time 
to  thjnk  on  purely  pruetieal  subjects,  and  it  ia  influencing 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  The  Philadelphia  Record 
asserts  that  “an  announcement  hy  William  Jen  sixes  Bryan 
of  hi*  retirement  ns  a candidate  for  President  would  put  life 
into  the  Democratic  party,  would  enthuse  several  million 
voters  who  are  at  present  apathetic."  This  fully  explains 
the  attitude  of  tlte  party.  It  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan 
baa  the  ghost  of  a chance  to  be  elected;  the  larger  part  of 
the  party  i#  opposed  to  his  policies;  some  particularly  ob- 
streperous Democrats — like  John  Timple  Graves  and  other# 
— have  heretofore  shouted  for  Booskvklt  and  Bryan,  thus 
indicating  recognition  of  the  identity  of  the  political  phi- 
losophy accepted  by  the  two,  but  there  were  never  enough 
of  them  to  nominate  such  a ticket  in  a Democratic  conven- 
tion, any  more  than  there  arc  now  enough  of  them  to  nomi- 
nate Bryan  as  the  heir  of  Booskvklt.  But  Mr.  Bryan  seek* 
the  nomination  in  such  guise.  I jet  him  and  his  foolish 
friends  succeed  in  convincing  all  Democrats  that  lie  seeks 
to  be  their  candidate  as  a second  Hooskvklt,  and  hia  chance 
will  disappear  from  his  own  dreams.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  view 
of  the  prevailing  condition#,  cannot  force  himself  upon  the 
Democratic  party  as  the  perpetual  destroyer  of  all  it#  op- 
portunities; and  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  cannot  be  nomi- 
nated; we  repeat  that  suicide  does  not  follow  deliberation. 

Marie  Henry  Has  Stopped  Thinking 

As  Into  as  January  1H  Mar*C  Hf.vry  still  refused  to  take, 
courage.  Being  asked  if  he  thought  Bryan  would  ho  nomi- 
nated, he  said,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times : 44 1 don’t 
think  anything  about  it.  I do  not  look  on  the  nomination 
of  Bryan  for  the  Presidency  as  a possibility  or  a probability. 
It  i«  an  accomplished  fact."  Perhaps  it  was  an  accomplished 
fact  at  the  time  when  Colonel  Waiter  son  recognized  it, 
••ut  it  ia  one  thing  for  a fart  to  he  accomplished  and  another 
for  it  to  stay  go.  Often  enough  it  is  harder  to  keep  a fact, 
in  the  condition  of  establishment  than  to  retire  it  and  launch 
a new  one. 

Too  Hard  a Job 

Senator  Beveiupok  has  introduced  the  tariff  commission 
bill,  the  reasons  for  which  he  *et  forth  in  his  magazine  dis- 
eiitsfckin  with  Mr.  Bra  ax.  The.  bill  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  tariff  shall  remain  protective;  that  the  government 
shall  continue  the  socialistic  effort  to  husband  business; 
to  make  profitable  enterprises  to  which  national  condition* 
are  adverse;  that  statutes  shall  still  seek  to  remedy  the  in- 
eompetcncy  of  individuals  and  the  niggardly  denial*  of  na- 
ture: that,  in  a word,  the  supreme  end  of  the  tariff  shall 
continue  to  lie  paternalistic.  Senator  Be v ration e admit#  that 
Congress  is  not  equal  to  the  tapk,  and  favors  the  appointment 
of  a commission  to  l*e  comings!  of  a producer,  ii  custom* 
lawyer,  an  administrator  of  customs  laws,  some  one  familiar 
with  foreign  customs  laws,  and  an  economist  or  statistician. 
All  of  these  may  easily  be  high  protectionist#,  and  only  two 
of  them  are  at  all  likely  to  he  men  who  will  regard  the  prob- 
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lem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer.  These  commis- 
sioners nrc  to  gather  and  arrange  information  for  Congress, 
which  is  presumably  to  act  upon  it  in  legislating.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Mr.  Beveridue  proposes  to  eliminate  politics 
from  tariff  legislation.  If  the  bill  should  become  a law, 
Mr.  Beveridob  would  be  among  the  first  to  discover  that 
his  effort  had  been  futile.  As  long  as  tariff  laws  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any  kind  of  husineas,  so  long  will 
those  who  arc  engaged  in  the  business  invest  part  of  their 
capital  in  politics.  Congress  in  this  instance,  for  example, 
would  change  the  tariff  law,  or  make  a new  law,  with  an 
eye  to  votes  and  campaign  contributions,  the  information 
and  observations  of  the  commission  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. The  only  practicable  way  to  reform  the  tariff 
is  to  pass  a law.  uot  for  special  interests,  but  for  the  general 
welfare.  Such  a law  would  necessarily  he  a tax  law  for 
revenue,  and  would  consult  the  general  welfare.  Humanly 
speaking,  it  is  quite  as  impossible  for  a commission  as  it  is 
for  Congress  to  make  a fair  tariff  law  which  shall  bo  mainly 
protective.  The  task  is  beyond  human  power.  While  the 
effort  to  shut  out  politics  might  bo  sublime,  it  would  be 
impracticable.  The  tariff  as  it  stands  ought  now  to  remain 
in  politics  until  the  policy  of  the  country  is  changed*  and  is 
supplemented  by  laws  which  shall  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  the  majority  being  the  consumers.  The  friends  of 
the  DlSOLET  law  are  not  competent  to  revise  it;  only  those 
who  comprehend  the  evil  of  its  underlying  principle  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  tariff  reform. 

Opposition  to  the  Aldrich  Bill 

The  West  is  protesting  against  the  proposed  emergency 
currency  of  the  Auhiich  hill,  as  we  predicted  that  it  would. 
The  presidents  of  the  Chicago  hanks  especially  are  against 
it.  The  reasons  with  which  they  seek  to  sustain  this  opposi- 
tion are.  speaking  generally,  applicable  to  the  original  na- 
tional biink  act.  and  one  of  the  presidents  frankly  says  that 
that  law,  which  has  so  long  been  regarded  as  the  provider 
of  an  exceptionally  sound  paper  currency,  ought  to  have 
been  entitled,  11  An  act  to  provide  an  artificial  market  for 
government  bonds.”  and  he  adds  that  the  Atmurii  bill  might 
for  the  same  reason  be  entitled,  “ An  act  to  provide  an  arti- 
ficial market  for  municipal  and  railroad  bonds.”  In  hrief. 
the  argument  is  that  when  the  emergency  arises  for  which 
the  new  issue  of  currency  is  provided  by  the  hill  the 
hanks  will  he  called  upon  to  purchase  the  nectary  bonds  in 
the  market.  This  »’a  a fundamental  objection,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  goes  to  the  soundness  of  our  existing  bank  currency 
system.  When  the  national  hanks  were  established,  the  State 
banks  were  told  that  their  circulating  medium  was  to  be 
taxed  out  of  existence,  and  that  if  they  desired  to  isHue  notes 
they  must  procure  a national  charter  and  purchase  govern- 
ment bonds.  The  notes  thus  issues!  were,  and  are,  sound, 
hut  they  have  always  cost  a good  deal.  So  it  is  to  be  with 
the  emergency  currency.  The  objection  made  by  the  Chicago 
banks  is  intelligible,  but  it  is  aside  from  the  immediate 
question.  Granted  an  existing  bond-secured  currency,  and 
granted,  further,  the  impossibility  of  revolutionizing  our  sys- 
tem, what  is  to  bo  done  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  currency 
famines?  Let  us  admit  that  the  present  system  is  bad. 
but  is  it  so  bad  that  we  arc  justified  in  refusing  to  adopt 
a measure  that  will  put  an  end  to  currency  famines  unless 
we  can  at  the  same  time  also  put  an  end  to  bond-secured 
bank  notes?  Shall  we  continue  to  insist  upon  the  continuance 
of  an  unscientific  and  unelnstic  system  tralcsa  we  can  secure 
one  that  is  perfectly  scientific,  or  shall  we  at  least  improve 
the  unscientific  system  by  making  it  elastic?  It  should  he 
added  that  the  supporters  of  the  Ai.nmcn  bill  arc  as  well 
aware  as  the  critics  of  the  West  of  the  true  character  of  the 
measure,  and  that  they  would  welcome  a better  system  if  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  one.  Would  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  West  support  a better  measure — say,  for 
example,  the  Fowi.kr  bill?  Serious  and  intelligent  discussion 
of  this  bill  is  growing,  especially  in  the  South  and  East. 

A Pregrunt  Opinion 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  has 
just  emitted  an  opinion,  which  was  written  by  Circuit  Judge 
Sanborn,  in  the  case  of  the  Butler  Brothers  Shoe  Company 
r.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  our  purpose  to  enter  with  much  particularity  into  the 


detail*  of  the  immediate  litigation.  The  rubber  company 
shipped  goods  to  the  shoo  company,  which  was  acting  a*  it* 
factor  iu  Denver,  and  the  shoe  company  defended  on  con- 
stitutional ground*  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
duo  to  the  ruhlier  company.  The  Constitution  of  Colorado 
forbid*  any  foreign  co  17*0  rat  ion  from  exercising  any  cor- 
porate power,  or  from  doing  any  business,  or  from  prose- 
cuting or  defending  any  suit  in  the  State  unless  it  files 
certain  papers  and  pays  certain  fee*.  The  rubber  com- 
pany, by  the  shipment  of  goods  to  the  shoe  company, 
so  the  court  held,  was  not  transacting  business  in  the 
State  of  Colorado;  but  admitting  that  it  was,  it  was  also 
held  hy  the  court  that  the  State  of  Colorado  could  not  exact 
the  fees  provided  by  its  Constitution  and  statutes.  The  court 
further  held  that  no  State  can  prevent  any  foreign  corporation 
from  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  within  its  borders,  or 
obstruct  or  burden  it;  that  the  foreign  corporation  has  the 
right  to  exercise  within  the  State  every  corporate  power 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  such  interstate  commerce,  the  laws 
of  the  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  that  if  the 
foreign  corporation  is  forbidden  by  the  State,  as  a condition 
precedent  to. its  doing  business  within  the  State,  to  remove 
actions  against  it.  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  courts,  such 
prohibition  is  invalid;  the  cases  may  l»e  thus  removed  not- 
withstanding. This  opinion  is  especially  valuable  for  its 
liberal  citation  of  the  eases  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  law  commented  upon  i», 
in  it*  application,  similar,  if  not  the  same,  as  that  involved 
in  the  Alabama  railroad  earns.  There  the  State  ha*  been 
seeking  to  obstruct  and  burden  interstate  commerce,  while  it 
ha*  oven  undertaken  to  revoke  the  license  of  an  interstate  rail- 
road on  the  ground  that  it  had  removed  cases  against  it  to 
the  Federal  courts.  This  is  the  right  of  the  road  a*  a citizen, 
and  it  cannot  he  denied  to  it  by  the  State,  nor  can  the  State 
enforce  the  road’s  direct  or  indirect  acceptance  of  the  condi- 
tion that  it  shall  surrender  its  right  in  order  to  obtain  an- 
other right — that  of  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  within 
the  State  of  Alabama.  No  one  can  read  the  excerpts  cited 
iu  Judge  Sanbomx'h  opinion  and  not  recognize  that  the  inter- 
state road*  have  the  right  tft  transact  such  business  within 
any  State,  and  to  remove  to  the  Federal  courts  from  foreign 
State  court*  any  cases  that  may  be  brought  against  them; 
r.ttd  that  no  State  ha*  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  either  right. 

The  Republican  Candidacy 

The  President  has  announced  that  his  candidate  will  be 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  This  is  the  regular  thing  to 
say  of  the  favorite,  and  it  is  occasionally  a wise  thing  for  a 
campaign  manager  to  say  it.  The  manager  may  not  he  in- 
different to  what  lie  says;  he  is  so  easily  carried  away  by 
feeling,  that  with  him  very  often  emotions  are  mistaken  for 
reasoning.  Secretary  Taft  must  be  nominated  on  the  first 
halint.  if  he  is  nominated  at  all;  and,  for  a like  reason,  Bryan 
must  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  or  suffer  defeat.  Neither 
is  likely  to  gain  strength  on  subsequent  balloting*;  indeed, 
neither  can  grow  by  deliberation.  Secretory  Taft  i*  respected 
and  liked  by  a good  many  people.  lie  has  made  some  sensible 
speeches;  he  has  done  some  excellent  deeds;  he  ha*  displayed 
unusual  energy  and  enterprise;  but  he  has  sought- chiefly  to 
induce  the  Republican  party  to  nominate  him  because  he 
is  the  administrator  of  Mr.  RflOMtVK.T’s  policies  and  their 
defender,  anil  because  he  would  carry  them  on  if  he  were 
elected  to  the  succession.  Some  of  the  minor  policies  the 
country  favors,  and  so  does  the  Weekly,  but  the  greater 
policies  are,  wo  think,  hostile  to  our  Federal  government  and 
to  the  will  of  the  country.  More  firmly  than  any  man  ex- 
cept Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft  helicvea  in  revolutionizing  the 
character  of  the  government,  and  in  transforming  the  Federal 
republic  into  a national  republic  like  France.  He  accepts, 
with  conviction  of  their  advisability,  the  stronger  views  of 
Mr.  Rookrvri.t,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  put  them 
in  operation — to  centralize  power  at  Washington  by  depriving 
the  State*  of  powers  which  they  possess  under  the  law.  and 
which  they  may  exercise  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  their 
several  communities  than  could  the  Federal  government.  He 
accepts,  and  in  his  time  has  acted  upon,  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  power  may  he  increased  and  added  to  hy  judicial 
u constructions.”  He  favor*  the  use  of  this  power,  so  gained, 
for  the  enervating  of  the  States  and  their  citizen*  by  pater- 
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nalism.  He  is  for  a patriotic  civil  government,  if  we  may 
transfer  tile  ecclesiastical  word  in  onler  to  suggest  the  image 
of  a political  hierarch?’.  Mr.  Taft  might,  indeed,  be  u wiser 
father  of  “liis  people”  than  Mr.  ROWKVKLT  has  been,  or  po»- 
sibly  could  be;  but  do  the  American  people  desire  any  father! 
When  was  it  that  they  lost  the  power  to  conduct  their  own 
affairs  i 

The  Opposition  to  Mr.  Taft 

Speaking  generally  and  broadly,  all  of  Mr.  Taft's  opponents 
in  the  Republican  party,  except  Senator  La  Follbtte.  oppose 
Mr.  Taft's  centralizing  and  patristic  notfons.  some  more 
and  some  less.  Governor  IIuoiikh,  for  example,  is  utterly 
antagonistic,  by  nature!  and  education,  to  any  scheme  that, 
by  indirection  and  usurpation,  would  permit  the  Federal 
government  to  do  wlint  New  York  is  rightfully  doing;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  the  State  is  doing  its  task  so  much  better  than 
the  United  States  possible  could  that  Governor  IfroilKs 
would  not  nek  to  accomplish  by  nniemlinent  what  Mr.  Taft 
would  attempt  by  construction.  Senator  Forakkr,  too,  is 
opposed  to  any  State  control  of  private  business,  any  control 
beyond  the  proper  regulation  which  would  have  for  its  end 
the  compulsion  of  fair  and  honorable  dealing.  Speaker  Can- 
non is  a communist,  or  .socialist,  only  on  the  tariff  question. 
Like  u good  runny  other  Republicans,  he  has  been  brought  up 
with  the  idea  that  the  Republican  party  cannot  carry  elections 
except  with  the  aid  of  the  campaign  contribution  of  the  pro- 
tected interests,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  government  owner- 
ship or  control  of  railroads;  nor  in  Federal  licenses  to  State 
corporations  in  order  that  they  may  carry  on  interstate  com- 
merce. He  is  not  wholly  opposed  to  the  law  as  recently  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  relates  with  lucid  vigor 
the  rights  of  the  States.  Leaving  Senator  Fokakkr  out  of 
view,  on  a familiar  political  theory,  which,  of  course,  applies 
to  Secretary  Taft,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Republican  conven- 
tion is  dominated  by  the  radicals  whose  power  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  words,  the  deeds,  and  the  influent  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Senator  I.a  Follkttk  will  best  satisfy  the  party’s 
ideal;  if  the  stand-patters  control.  Speaker  Cannon  will  he 
the  strongest  man,  for  he  is  the  incarnation  of  the  party's 
economic  folly;  if  the  middle  of  the  way  men  prevail.  Gov- 
ernor IlrtiiiKS  will  be  nominated.  Secretary  Taft  labors 
under  the  great  difficulty  that;  appealing  personally  and  espe- 
cially to  no  element  of  the  party,  he  is  a candidate  ordered 
by  the  administration. 

The  Colleges  and  Thefr  Sports 

The  faculty  of  Harvard  voted,  on  .January  7,  to  send  to 
the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  the  committee 
on  athletic  sports,  and  to  each  college  represented  in  the 
Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England,  the  following  ex- 
pression of  opinion:  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  faculty 
the  number  of  iutercollegiatc  contests  should  lie  largely  re- 
duced.” Football  has  been  reformed  with  considerable  sue- 
ewa,  and  though  it  may  easily  fall  again  into  evil  ways,  it 
is  at  present  a lietter  and  less  object  ionahle  game  than  it  was 
three  years  ago,  so  that  there  is  no  immediate  agitation  of 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  it.  But  the  whole  matter  of 
American  intercollegiate  sjiort  is,  in  a quiet  way.  very  much 
under  discussion  and  a subject  of  current  rumination  by 
many  observer*  who  think  that  it  is  overdone  and  need*  re- 
straint. The  great  intercollegiate  game*  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially the  football  game*,  are  taken  too  hard.  Tt.  makes  too 
much  difference  who  wins  or  loses  them.  Public  interest  in 
them  is  somewhat  too  intense,  and  makes  the  newspapers  talk 
loo  much  about  them.  They  began  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
as  a means  to  an  end.  as  n natural  outgrowth  of  a rising  in- 
terest in  athletic  exercises  in  the  colleges,  and  ns  a means 
of  stimulating  and  broadening  that  interest.  How  much  the 
collegians  of  the  fifth’s  and  early  sixties  needed  stimulation 
of  that  sort  is  hard  to  appreciate  in  these  times,  when  the 
pendulum  has  swung  so  far  the  other  way.  but  we  have  eye- 
witness testimony  about  it  from  Emerson,  Gkouue  William 
(Vims,  and  others  (see  Rhodes's  IJ  infant  of  the  Untied  Sta/ei, 
Vnl.  II.).  who  deplored  the  physical  state  of  the  college  stu- 
dents and  other  young  gentlemen  of  that  day.  So  when  the 
interest  in  sports  begun  in  the  colleges  it  met  n clamorous 
want,  and  the  early  game*  and  races  between  the  students 
ef  the  older  colleges  were  both  pleasant  in  themselves  and 
useful  in  helping  along  a very  valuable  movement. 


0 


A Means  that  Became  an  End 

But  now  what  was  a means  seems  to  have  become  an  end. 
Instead  of  intercollegiate  contests  for  the  encouragement  of  • 
college  athletics,  we  have  something  more  nearly  like  college 
athletic*  for  the  sake  of  winning  iutercollegiute  contests. 
And  we  are  even  told  that  the  two  interests,  instead  of  work- 
ing together  for  good,  have  coma  to  conflict,  because  the 
present  exacting  standards  of  intercollegiate  competition  make 
for  a partial  separation  from  the  mas*  of  students  of  groups 
of  specialists  who  devote  the  main  part  of  their  energies  to 
preparation  for  the  events  in  which  they  represent  their  col- 
lege, while  the  mass  of  students,  deprived  of  the  stimulating 
company  of  these  athletic  leader*  in  their  sport*,  tend  to 
leave  tlie  whole  business  of  outdoor  sport*  to  their  fellows 
who  excel  in  them.  The  extent  to  which  this  happen*  can 
easily  lie  exaggerated,  but  it  does  happen  considerably.  The 
interest  of  the  undergraduate  world  is  far  too  much  con- 
centrated on  the  intercollegiate  contests,  to  the  prejudice  of 
general  interest  mid  participation  in  the  local  games  of  each 
college,  of  which  the  modest  aim  is  merely  exercise  and  whole- 
some pleasure. 

Contests  Won  by  Graduates 

Behind  the  vote  of  the  Harvard  faculty  then*  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  intercollegiate  contests  are  not  serving  quite 
the  purpooe  they  ought  to  serve.  But  there  are  curious 
difficulties  about  putting  them  to  right*.  The  endowed  East- 
ern colleges  are  governed  largely  in  largp  matters  of  policy 
by  the  opinions  of  their  graduates,  who  in  most  cases  elect 
representatives  to  their  boards  of  trustees  or  overseers.  The 
graduates  are  enormously  interested  in  the  intercollegiate 
competitions,  and  no  group  of  graduates  is  easily  persuaded 
that  there  is  anything  amiss  with  them  so  long  as  their  own 
college  keejw  it*  end  up  or  more  in  the  competitions.  The 
truth  is.  undoubtedly,  that  it  is  the  graduates  who  really  do 
the  winning,  because  in  the  great  intercollegiate  contest* 
the. training  and  teaching  of  winning  teams  and  crews  call 
for  a systematic  method,  continued  steadily  year  after  year, 
the  maintenance  of  which  requires  maturity  of  judgment, 
experieni'c,  foresight,  and  authority  such  as  arc  quite  incom- 
patible  with  the  youth,  distracted  attention,  and  imperma- 
nence of  undergraduate  student*.  By  the  time  an  under- 
graduate learns  his  business  as  an  athlete  he  is  out  of  college. 
The  undergraduate*  can  supply  the  player*  and  the  oarsmen, 
but  if  victories  are  to  lie  won,  the  brains  and  the  method  must 
be  furnished  chiefly  by  the  graduates,  or  such  teachers  a* 
they  furnish.  It  may  he  said  that  it  is  unimportant  who 
win*  the  intercollegiate  games,  and  so  it  is.  But  no  college 
likes  to  sec  its  men  beaten  overmuch.  It  is  important  to  the 
great  Eastern  universities  to  keep  their  lamps  shining  in  the 
West,  and  draw  students  from  there  and  from  the  South, 
and  so  correct  their  tendency  to  become  local  institutions. 
To  this  end  the  advertising  value  of  success  in  sports,  though 
not  ns  great  as  is  supposed,  dues  still  amount  to  something, 
and  it  does  not  help  the  reputation  of  a great  college  that 
engages  in  intercollegiate  sports  nt  all  to  he  habitually  beaten 
in  them.  It  ha*  to  choose,  finally,  whether  to  pay  the  priee 
of  victory,  or  to  restrict  its  participation  in  intercollegiate 
contest*. 

Fewer  Contests  Proposed 

It  i*  the  latter  alternative  that  the  Harvard  faculty  seems 
to  prefer,  and  it  i*»  the  one  that  all  the  colleges  in  the 
end  are  likely  to  be  foiled  to  adopt.  Whore  the  group  of 
contestants  is  strictly  limited,  the*  conditions  of  sport — 
length  und  method  of  preparation,  gate  money,  paid  coaches, 
and  the  lik“ — can  he  more  easily  controlled  by  agreement 
than  when  the  group  i*  large.  And  the  smaller  the  group, 
the  lost*  public  concern  there  is  as  to  who  wins  in  any  match, 
the  lcs*  strain  on  individual  contestants,  and  the  loss  sacrifice 
of  prestige  hv  any  college  that  is  convinced  that  intercollegiate 
contest*  are  overdone  and  resolves  to  crowd  them  hack  where 
they  I dong.  Whether  the  Harvard  graduate*  are  ready  yet 
to  back  up  their  faculty,  and  how  fur  the  other  New  England 
colleges  share  the  feeling  that  the  Harvard  vote  implies,  arc 
yet  to  lie  sei’ii.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  the  end  the  Har- 
vard suggestion  of  fewer  contests  which  implies  smaller  group* 
of  contestants  will  win  in  all  the  colleges,  because  in  all  of 
them  the  execs*  that  it  aims  to  correct  is  recognized  by  nil 
the  more  thoughtful  observers. 
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Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 

By  Henry  Mills  Alden 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stedman,  January  18,  removed  from 
u*  the  lost  of  tluit  triad  of  American  |hk>u — Stoddard,  Aldricii, 
and  Stedman — naturally  grouped  together,  because  in  tlieir  olil 
New  York  day*.  in  the  fifties,  they  were  |ier*onalIy  u(i|iuimnl 
and  had  the  Mime  associate*,  worked  under  the  same  condition*, 
all  of  them  just  la-ginning  their  career*  at  a time  when  the 
writers  who  made  our  earliest  literature — Irvino  and  1'OOI‘ER  and 
1'oE — were  pa*-dug  away,  and  those  nf  the  New  England  group— 
WHITTIER,  llol.UKN.  EMERSON.  IjOWCLL.  and  J.ONCIFEILOW — hud 
reached  their  maturity.  Tliere  were  other*  who  were  ul*o  ut  that 
time  winning  their  flr->l  laurel*  in  those  New  York  days — tinutoK 
William  Curtis.  Bayard  Tatum,  Donald  Cl.  Mitchell.  Walt 
Whitman,  and  William  Winter.  Itut  tin*  three  (Kiel*  we  men- 
tioned at  the  start  are  nlwava  thought  of  together  hy  all  American 
readers.  They  in  a distinctive  sense  maintained  the  tradition*  of 
Knglish  |HN-try  with  which  Whitman  had  broken  from  the  first. 
How  little  while  ago  we  were  looking  upon  thrm  ns  our  young 
I met*,  and  com(iaring  Clieir  work  with  that  of  their  elder*  1 Now 
they  too  liave  passed. 

Of  these  three  Stedman  was,  if"  not  the  most  ardently,  still 
the  most  steadfastly,  pledged  to  poetry  by  tie*  I mud  us  well  as  the 
gift  of  song — that  bond 

**  Seven*  us  fate,  fixed  and  undumgeable.” 

He  spoke  of  the  poet  as  one  ” to  whom  rhythmic  phrase*  come  as 
Die  natural  utterance  of  his  exilement  hois-,  regret,  devotion. 
...  At  the  rarest  crises  Ik*  llnds  that,  without  and  even  beyond 
his  will,  life  and  deuth  and  all  things  dear  and  sac-red  arc*  made 
auxiliary  to  the  compulsive  purpose  of  hi*  art.”  Tills  was  his  own 
case,  ” the  poet's  lot.*’  When  la*  did  not  write  poetry  itself  it 
was  about  poetry  and  poets  that  he  termed  bound  to  write.  His 
illuminative  comment  and  creative  criticism,  in  his  treatises  on 
the  Victorian  and  American  poets,  und  his  genial  nod  clear  an- 
alysis of  the  element*  of  poetry  are  invaluable  contribution*  to 
literature. 

In  this  respect  Stedman  was  the  natural  successor  to  I .dwell. 
if  without  hi*  lumlsmt  light  and  humor,  also  without  his  frequent 
whimsicality:  he  is  firmer  and  morn  direct  in  hi*  interpretation, 
with  a more  classic  mould.  His  sure  insight,  made  him  the  l***t 
of  anthologists.  While  wisely  acach-inir.  as  the  scholar  must  lie. 
if  the  sanity  of  culture  is  to  he  preserved,  his  |sa*tic  sensibility 
was  the  ground  of  plastic  thought  and  judgment,  of  which 
modernity  was  the  characteristic  trait. 

It  wa*  an  optimistic  modernity.  While  others  were  bewailing 
materialistic  and  other  influences  which  in  our  time  -<*-m  not 
merely  to  vex  the  |met's  mind,  hut  to  suppress  poetry  itself,  lie 
neither  distrusted  the  present  nor  despaired  of  tin*  future.  Ills 
i lose  study  of  tin*  Victorian  poets  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm 
and  a dauntless  hope.  In  an  age  in  which  the  iconoela*m  of  sci 
cnce  was  at  its  worst  lie  thought  of  it  as  ut  its  host,  requiring  a 
ls-neficent  rather  than  an  injurious  readjustment  to  its  di*pcn*a 
lion  on  the  part  of  the  |Kwt  and  artist,  who  “ keep  |«ce  with  it. 
even  forestall  it.  mi  that  each  new  wonder  leads  to  greater  things, 
and  the  so-called  doom  of  art  is  a victorious  transition: 

*•  If  my  hark  sinks  'tis  to  another  sea.” 

As  to  materialism,  “the  practical  eagerness  of  the  age  has  so 
nearly  satisfied  its  motive  as  to  beget  the  intellectual  and  icsthetic 
needs  to  which  beauty  is  the  purveyor.” 

Tn  this  same  chapter  from  which  f have  quoted,  on  “The  Future 
nf  American  Poetry."  Stedman  says:  “Our  keynote  assuredly 
should  be  that  of  freshness  and  joy:  the  sadness  of  declining 
races  only,  has  the  beauty  of  natural  putlm*.  There  i*  no  cause 
for  morbidly  introspective  verse— -no  need.  I hope,  for  dilettante- 
i“m — in  this  brave  country  of  ours  for  centuries  to  come.”  This 
Is  distinctively  Stedman ‘s  keynote  in  hi*  own  poetry,  whih  lui* 
the  Hellenic  directness  mid  is  ns  pellucid  as  llcliron.  We  do 
not  see  that  any  limitation  i*  thus  imposed  upon  it:  hut  if  there 
is  any  such  limitation,  it  bus  its  compensatory  excellence  in  the 
poet's  lithe  and  buoyant  spirit.  KtedmaN  inherits  rather  from 
Shelley  Own  from  Tennyson  or  from  Lanooh.  wlmm  lie  so  much 
admired.  That  Shelley  was  his  earliest  inspiration  is  intimated 
in  his  '*  Arid.”  written  for  the  centenary  of  that  poet'*  birth, 
and.  I think,  the  finest  tribute  ever  paid  to  hi*  genius. 

M What  joy  it  was  to  haunt  is  him-  antique  diade 
Lsme  as  thine  echo,  and  to  wreak  my  youth 
1‘pon  thy  song.— to  feel  the  throbs  which  made 
Thy  bliss,  thy  ruth, — 

And  thrill  I knew  not  why.  and  dan-  to  feel 
Myself  an  heir  unknown 
To  lands  the  poet  trend*  alone 
Ere  to  Ills  soul  the  gods  their  presence  quite  n-Venl,” 

Like  Shei.ley,  Stedman  Indined  rather  to  tlie  direct  lyric  than 


to  the  more  involved  sonnet.  But  one  sonnet  written  by  him, 
'•  Mors  Henifica.'  la-ginning 

“ (live  me  to  die  unwitting  of  the  day,” 
is  now  pathetically  recalled. 

He  was,  above  all.  tin*  [met  of  heroic  action  and  adventure.  At 
leant,  throe  theme*  must  stirml  him  to  strong  verse.  Pcrliapa  hi* 
experience  as  a war  correspondent  with  the  Army  of  tin?.  Potomac 
may  have  first  kindled  the  martial  enthusiasm  which  rang  so  dear 
in  many  of  hi*  early  lyrics;  hut  poem*  like  that  on  Mokuax. 
the  buccaneer,  show  Imw  unlive  to  him  was  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
After  all,  it  is  tho  free  disport  of  lit*  fancy  in  his  poema  of  lighter 
vein,  like  his  " Pan  in  Wall  Street,'’  that  most  delight*  us.  He 
made  his  first  impression  with  “ The  Diamond  Wedding,”  pub 
Inched  In  the  New  York  Tribune  when  he  was  barely  twenty.  Tlie 
k«-cri  and  brilliant  dclincution,  with  a surprise  at  every  turn, 
which  markcil  t Suit  poem,  lu»»  l<cen  the  striking  characteristic  of 
all  his  verse. 

Mr.  Stedman,  with  all  hi*  scholarly  taste*  and  hi*  supreme 
devotion  to  the  poetic  art,  was  natively  a man  of  action.  This 
led  hint  into  tlie  adventure  nf  finance  early  in  the  sixties,  lit-  often 
expressed  hi*  preference  for  this  kind  of  relief  to  the  literary  life 
rather  than  for  sedentary  occu|>ation  in  any  professionally  literary 
ca|uidty. 

Stkdman’h  career  cover*  essentially,  within  tho  compass  of  n 
single  lifetime,  the  whole  period  of  American  literature.  The  op- 
portunities thus  given  him  for  association  with  those  of  hi*  own 
guild  he  from  the  first  eagerly  embraced,  and  he  was  always 
in  the  front  of  every  undertaking  in  the  interest*  of  American 
literature  and  authorship.  More  than  any  other  of  onr  writers, 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  give  help  and  encouragement  to 
young  author*  in  whom  bis  quick  and  *ym|Wthctic  insight  dis- 
eovered  the  promise  of  genius.  He  lia*  done  this  in  no  perfunctory 
way  or  without  discrimination,  and  tlie  sequel  has  always  con- 
firmed hi*  provision.  His  letters  to  even  the  trust  intimate  of 
his  acquaintances,  whether  written  in  response  or  of  hi*  own 
motion,  and  In  whatever  stress  of  care  or  business,  were  never 
custial  or  hurried,  never  niggard  in  expression,  but  in  full  and 
(Nisilive  term*  us  liounti-oii*  as  hi*  nature.  A mun  so  worthy  in 
all  ways  of  love  and  admiration  is  for  such  generosity  more 
especially  beloved. 


The  Proposed  London  Pageant 

Americans  who  vlsii  the  British  metropolis  next  summer  will  • 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  impressive  historical  pageant 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed.  It  will  lie  recalled  that  last  year  a 
number  of  ancient  English  towns  undertook  to  interpret  their 
history  to  tlie  eye  In  a numlier  of  scene*  which  reproduced  the 
custom*,  manners,  and  costumes  of  various  epochs.  The  series  of 
historic  revivals  culminated  in  the  Oxford  pageant,  wherein  the 
university  town  of  Pla.ntagenet,  of  Tudor,  of  Swart,  and  of 
Hanoverian  time*  was  vividly  depict«d.  All  such  exhibitions, 
however,  will  he  outshone  immeasurably  next  July  hy  the  exposi- 
tions of  Ijondon's  past,  for  which  proparaliun*  have  been  already 
begun  upon  a vast  wale.  To  say  nothing  of  legends  which  connect 
I be  city  with  the  fall  of  Trov.  and  subsequently  tell  us  of  a 
British  King  Luo,  whose  name  survives  in  Ludgate.  the  verifiable 
history  of  laindiHi  goes  Itack  some  eighteen  hundred  year*.  We 
shall  behold,  for  example,  a pictorial  representation  of  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  when  the  town  was  Roman  and  pagan,  and  when  a 
temple  of  Diana  stood  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
industries,  the  commerce,  the  amuw-tiirnt.*,  and  tin-  drew*  of  the 
Roman  colonist*  will  lie  exemplified.  The  spectacle  would  not  Is? 
complete  without  a gladiatorial  show,  or  without  a force  of  legion- 
aries*. equipped  with  shield*,  spear*,  and  javelin*,  setting  forth  cm 
one  of  the-  indestructible  Roman  road*  to  repel  n lutrlmrian  in- 
vasion on  the  fur  northern  border.  A proconsul  attended  by  hi* 
lie-tor*  will  lw  wen  once  noire  in  Ixmdon  streets;  and  the  litters  in 
which  Roman  matron*  were-  Istrne  upon  the  slmuldc  r*  of  slave*  to 
the  galley  which  waited  to  convey  them  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Thames  to  Gaul.  After  the  Roman  emnes  the  Saxon  epoch,  the 
five  dark  centuries  that  intervened  between  tin-  departure  of  the 
legions  and  the  recapture  of  lamdon  from  tlie  Dane*  by  Alfred. 
Then,  again,  will  be  revived  for  ns  the  Norman  and  Angevin  period, 
when  Ijomlon  street*  were  traversed  by  Crusaders  on  their  way  to 
I In  Iodine;  or  those  later  days  which  saw  tin*  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  tluit  memorable  year  when  Hie  sturdy  cittern*  got  out  Hielr 
longtmw*  to  follow  Harry  of  ToineasLer  to  tie-  field  of  Agincourt. 
Reproduced,  also,  will  he  the  court  of  Henry  VIII..  when  Cardinal 
WoutKY  was  still  the  all-powerful  minister,  and  when  Anne 
Bolcyn.  fresh  from  France,  was  in  Hie  heyday  of  her  beauty.  The 
tqmcioit*  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  will  play,  of  course,  a groat 
part  in  tlie  pageant.  We  shall  witness  one  of  the  festivals  given 
when  the  Queen's  suitors  came  to  pay  tlieir  court;  we  shall  sic 
her  attended  by  her  favorite -a  and  councillor*  -I.kukster.  Bur 
LEIGH,  Essex,  Raleigh,  each  in  hi*  habit  a*  lie  lived;  neither 
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sharll  we  mini  a counterpart  of  a performance  #1  tin;  Globe 
Theatre,  an  It  stood  on  the  Southwark  side  of  the  Thames,  when 
William  Siiakehi'kabk  was  its  actor-manager.  Speeial  attention 
will,  no  doubt,  he  given  by  the  organizer*  of  the  pagi-ant  to  the 
reign*  of  the  Stuarts,  the  tragedy  of  OiAKijtN  I.,  the  prim  inter- 
lude of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  wild  gayetv  of  the  Restoration. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  also,  London  had  thrilling  momenta 
that  deserve  to  be  recalled,  as  when  she  learned  of  Marumhoioh'm 
victories,  of  the  young  Pretender’*  landing  in  Scotland,  of  Wouv'R 
rapture  of  Quebec,  of  the  lo*s  of  the  American  colonies.  of  com  pen 
satorv  triumphs  in  India,  and  of  the  threatened  invasions  by  the 
French  of  the  British  Isles.  A place,  also,  in  the  panorama  will 
be  reserved,  no  doubt,  for  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  travellers  still  had  to  depend  on  the  stagrcoach  and  the  sail- 
ing ship,  and  when  ideas  and  manners  differed  so  profoundly 
from  ours. 

Dr.  Warren,  viee-ehaneeljor  of  Oxford  University,  said  the  other 
day.  at  a meeting  held  in  I»ndon  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
the  proposed  commemoration  of  the  city’s  past,  that  the  pageant  of 
last  year  at  Oxford  had  edueated  llte  whole  community,  and  had 
mode  Oxford  realize  itself.  He  impressed  upon  the  committee  the 
necessity  of  acting  upon  historical  lines,  and  of  including  in  the 
pageant  representatives  of  every  class  of  life,  from  the  humblest 
citizens  to  those  of  high  degree.  Dr.  Warren  said  that  the 
spectacle  which  he  witnessed  last  summer  in  Oxford  had  recalled 
to  him  the  remark  of  a Roman  poet  that  those  things  stimulate 
u*  less  which  are  heard  with  the  ear  than  those  which  are  presented 
to  the  faithful  eye.  But  if  the  history  of  the  relatively  small 
university  town  was  sufficient  for  a remarkable  pageant,  how 
much  more  voluminous,  more  glorious,  more  national,  and  more 
imperial  would  he  the  history  of  London!  Mr.  Frank  Laxcki.i.eh. 
who  superintended  the  Oxford  |Htgcaut,  and  has  l*en  appointed  to 
organise  the  far  more  imposing  exhibition  in  the  British  metropolis, 
predicts  that  London  next  duly  will  be  revolutionized.  Business 
men  will  arrive  at  their  offices  in  coats  of  mail:  restaurants  will 
Is-  crowded  with  Crusaders  and  Cavaliers;  on  the  tops  of  omnibuses 
will  he  *c«-n  historic  men  and  medieval  generals:  Roman  priestesses 
will  drive  by  in  motor-cars;  and  Queen  Ki.izmietij  and  her  ladies 
will  look  forth  from  broughams,  lie  is  not  dreaming  dreams,  he 
says,  but  foretelling  precisely  what  London  will  In-  in  the  days 
of  next  July.  The  result,  he  predicts,  will  not  only  be  picturesque, 
but  the  spectacle  will  arouse  a wonderful  feeling  of  sympathy  be- 
tween all  rhiKses. 


Age  and  Achievement 

W(  c*n,  most  of  »w,  recall  the  childish  yearn  when  we  looked 
upon  the  age  of  thirty  as  being  the  end  of  all  real  living;  romance, 
adventure,  achievement.  mu«t  surely  lie  behind  that  tremendous 
accretion  of  years.  We  can.  many  of  ws,  recall  the  absurdly 
youthful  and  unfinished  sensations  with  which  we  passed  the 
mark  and  found  romance  as  alive  as  ever,  adventure*  offering 
at  every  turn;  achievement — any  that  should  count  at  all — still 
hidden  in  the  gray  fold*  of  the  dim  future,  and  life  growing 
distinctly  more  interesting  and  more  enjoyable  day  by  day.  The 
childish  imagination  can  hardly  he  stretched  to  allow  for  the 
awakening  of  the  impersonal,  intellectual  curiosity  which  ia  the 
mainstay  of  age,  and  which  does  more  than  any  one  thing  in 
human  life,  unless  it  la-  an  inborn  capacity  for  love  and  trust,  t« 
make  life  un  enjoyable  nffair.  To  la-  able  (o  look  out  beyond  our 
own  pnrt  and  portion  in  life  and  watch  the  rhythmic  motion  of 
life  itself  waving  among  its  human  |inpprfs;  to  love  form  and 
color  and  sound,  for  tlieir  own  sake*;  to  find  the  sincere  record 
of  other  lives  as  instinct  With  interest  as  our  own;  to  see.  to  hear, 
to  smell,  to  perceive  life  widely — is  to  gain  a broader  swath  than 
in  ehildliood  we  could  ever  dream  of. 

“ What  is  not  done  at  thirty,”  said  a famous  jurist,  overlook- 
ing a gathering  of  Ids  youth  kith  and  kin.  *’  is  not  done  at  all." 
Thrrr  is  truth  and  untruth  in  the  assertion.  Genius.  Indeed,  has 
usually  given  a sign— and  most  often  an  uncomfortable  one — by 
thirty.  But  life  is  a long  ladder,  and  there  are  many  rungs 
before  we  reach  the  height  of  genius,  Genius,  it  is  true,  ia  horn. 
Who  has  vastly  and  greatly  to  outrun  his  fellow*  must  start  with 
an  advantage,  but  talent  is  often  of  slow  growth  and  late  flower- 
ing. Music  and  poetry  Mo«*nm  early.  There  Is  hardly-  on  record 
a musirian  who  did  not  show  signs  of  special  hearing  ability  from 
tlie  cradle.  I’oetry  is  1mm  in  the  turbulent  period  lietwecn  youth 
and  manhood,  and  rarely  blossoms  long.  Shakespeare’*  genius, 
it  is  true,  con  tin  M<-d  to  produce  to  the  half  century  mark;  hut 
in  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  his  power  had  lapsed.  Rnow.xixa 
in  his  later  yearn  wrote  metaphysics  and  not  poetry.  Surxi.RY, 
Bviiov.  am]  Keats  all  dii-d  vonng — before  exhaustion  of  creative 
energy  had  set  in.  Wohumwojtii  was  saved  long  to  the  world  of 
utterance  because  he  was  a philosopher,  and  CoI.KAUiok’m  inspira- 
tion was  too  parenthetie  to  take  into  account  here.  Rut  there 
remain  many-  achievements  tliat  la-lung  to  tlie  latter  luilf  of  life, 
ft  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  great  prose  cannot  lie  written 


before  forty.  Statesmanship  is  of  late  development  Nearly  all 
the  vocations  that  call  for  the  handling  of  men,  for  coolbeadedneaa, 
concentration,  selfdiscipline.  wide  experience,  come  to  their  own 
late  in  life.  Women,  too,  develop  mentally  much  Inter  than  men. 
owing,  probably,  to  their  more  sheltered  live*;  the. paucity  of  their 
experiences,  the  narrowness  of  their  culture,  and  the  meagre  de- 
mands made  upon  them.  Gkori.k  Ruot  began  at  thirty -eight  to 
write  stories,  and  published  her  first  novel  wlirn  furty.  Mrs. 
Wharton  waa  forty  when  she  published  The  Valley  of  Decision , 
and  thirty-seven  when  she  published  her  first  prolonged  short 
story.  " The  Touchstone.”  But  the  record  is  broken  by  “ Pierre  dc 
Coulevain,”  an  American  woman  who  writes  French  well  enough 
to  have  her  book  crowned  by  the  Academy,  who  began  her  literary 
career  after  reaching  the  half  century  point.  All  Ibsen'*  im 
fsirtant  work  was  done  after  forty. 

If  we  look  over  the  names  of  the  taletellers  in  the  magazines, 
we  find  they  are  mainly  young  folk:  but  the  magazine  tab-  is  a 
conventional  product  depending  more  u]Min  tart  and  imitative 
ability  than  original  inspiration,  reflection,  or  wisdom.  Two 
novelists  have  of  late  come  into  the  field  and  won  laurels  well 
after  the  luilf  century  mark  was  passed. 

Another  point  that  make*  it  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  right- 
ful age  of  achievement  is  that  achievement  is  difficult  to  measure 
during  a lifetime.  It  takes  a generation  or  two  to  get  a sense  of 
comparative  values.  He  would  Im-  • hardy  adventurer  in  the  realm 
of  criticism  who  would  to-day  dare  to  deny  that  SnzXLEY  stood 
iii  the  front  rank  with  the  greatest  of  all  Kngliidi  poets;  and  yet 
Shelley  died  utterly  uncertain  of  his  own  fame,  and  none  would 
have  been  bold  enough  while  he  was  alive  to  set  him  beside  even 
so  second  rate  a talent  as  Byron's.  James  Thomson,  wlm  died 
hardly  known  and  himself  utterly  discouraged  in  1KK2,  has  a fame 
continually  widening  am!  growing,  so  that  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished and  reliable  poetic  critics  now  says  of  his  fame:  “ It 
may  now  lie  regarded  as  securely  found-d,  for  it  U hardly  possible, 
even  for  tlioae  who  most  dislike  tl*c  spirit  and  tendency  of  hia 
work,  to  deny  that  it  is  made  and  fitted  for  endurance.” 

Except  in  those  forms  of  production  which  dc|*end  upon  the 
emotional  impulse,  music  and  lyric  poetry,  then,  the  age  of  achieve- 
ment might  readily  lie  said  to  lie  between  the  years  of  forty  and 
sixty-five.  Product  that  should  depend  upon  experience,  per- 
ception, intellectual  curiosity,  and  reflection  could  luirdly  lie  born 
earlier. 

Life,  the  infinite  and  the  illimitable,  lies  before  lis  awaiting  its 
garments  of  art;  to  lie  clothed  upon  with  form  and  color  and 
words;  hut  who  will  weave  the  garment  must  first  be  able  to  look 
beyond  himself.  To  see  life  simply  and  sincerely,  to  realize  how 
much  of  it  lies  beyond  us  and  inattentive  to  us,  to  ncci-pt — nay.  to 
have  accepted — one’s  little  place  in  the  universe  and  ceased  to 
wail  and  struggle  for  a larger  point  of  vantage — these  are  the 
established  conditions  of  doing  real  work.  And  any  sincere-and 
simple  record,  conscientiously  made  by  unremitting,  assiduous 
observation  and  reflection,  is  an  achievement,  adds  to  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  what  this  human  life  is  and  may  Im*  Per- 
haps the  less  such  document  tends  to  the  adding  of  comment,  the 
drawing  of  conclusions,  the  more  valuable  it  Is. 

**  I set  down  what  I see.  what  I feel,  what  I have  lived,  writing 
it  as  well  as  I am  able,”  was  J.  K.  HlTTR Man's  account  of  his 
wonderful  human  documents.  Kipling.  ton.  tells  how  in  early 
youth,  when  he  first  set  out  to  write,  his  method  was  to  set  down 
in  hlack  and  white,  without  preference  or  prejudice,  such  matters 
as  passed  before  him. 

And  to  do  tliiA  the  same  quality  is  necessary  that  we  need  for 
all  or  any  living  faith — faith,  without  which  there  cun  he  no 
religious  life,  no  human  sympathies,  no  achievements.  We  live 
in  a world  where  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  risks  and  trust  t-i 
chance.  The  producer,  therefore,  must  liava  faith  tliat  bis  per- 
ceptions are-  worth  something,  that  tliey  have  tlu-ir  meaning,  their 
reliability,  their  value  In  the  scheme  of  things;  and  who  keep* 
his  mind  and  his  perceptions  plastic,  who  refuses  to  crystallim- 
or  settle  into  a mould,  shall  find  that  achievement  docs  not  hcliing 
to  any  particular  decade  of  human  life,  hut  that  the  building  up 
of  the  record  may  at  any  time  attain  the  size,  the  Is-auty.  the 
height,  the  value  tliat  we  dub  achievement. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

The  death  of  William  L.  Albex  in  Buffalo,  on  January  14.  re- 
tails a touch  very  familiar  to  reader*  of  newspaper*  whose  memories 
reach  back  twenty-five  years.  Air.  Aldbn'h  reputation  a*  tin- 
writer  of  amusing  editorials  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  very  wide  and  lively  in  its  day.  It  was  in  its  fullest 
vigor  in  the  early  eighties  and  lasted  until.  In  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  administration,  be  was  Appointed  Consul-General  at  Rome, 
a place  he  filled  with  ability  at  a time  of  especial  turmoil  during 
Italy's  struggle  for  ind«-|iendence.  Afterwards  he  served  for  sev- 
eral years  as  editorial  writer  for  flic  Paris  Herald.  lie  was  a 
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journalist  of  ability,  the  author  of  a nuinkr  of  well  known  hooks 
for  young  readers  ( The  Mural  Pirn  tea.  and  miters) , anil  a very 
genial  man  who  la  affectionately  remembered. 

Edward  If.  Strobki.,  who  died  on  .January  13,  at  Bangkok, 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful,  ellieienl,  and  accomplished  dip- 
lomat* our  country  has  produced ; a very  unusual  man  with  rare 
qualifications  for  public  service,  lie  was  no  more  than  fifty- 
three  years  old,  and  -diould  have  had  many  more  years  of  use- 
ful work  in  him:  but  the  bite  of  an  insect  poisoned  hitn  in  Egypt 
two  yeura  ago.  and  though  he  got  somewhat  better  of  it,  no  that 
be  returned  last  year  to  Siam,  he  did  not  recover,  lie  came  from 
Charleston  to  Harvard  College  in  1873,  the  first  Southerner  to 
find  his  way  to  Cambridge*  after  the  Civil  War.  He  graduated  In 
1877,  studied  law  in  the  Harvard  school,  came  to  \\w  York,  and 
cunt ri but ed  to  the  Presidential  rain|iaign  of  IKS4  a pamphlet  on 
Mr.  Blaine  und  liis  Foreign  Policy,"  which  led  presently  to  his 
Is-ing  sought  out  bv  President  Clkv»:lani»  and  ap]M>inted  Secretary 
•if  Legation  at  Madrid.  In  Mr.  < ‘lev  eland's  second  term  he  was 
made  minister  to  Ecuador,  and  later  was  sent  to  Chile  to  succeed 
Pa  trick  Kuan  and  |*>ur  oil  on  the  waters  that  had  l^een  seriously 
ruffled  under  Mr.  Hoax's  supervision.  He  made  hiin*clf  exceedingly 
useful  and  aceeptable  in  Chile,  serving  us  arbitrator  in  iin|Kirtunl 
cases;  but  McKinley  licrnme  President  and  STiconi:!.  returned  to 
private  life,  and  became,  in  1898.  Professor  of  International  I,aw  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  When  the  King  of  Siam  lost  his  adviser 
and  decided  to  call  an  American  Mr.  Hay  recommended  Mr.  Stud- 
mcl.  who,  in  1903.  got  leave  of  absence  from  Harvard  and  accepted 
the  call.  He  accomplished  some  e.\<-eedingly  important  negotia- 
tions for  Siam,  but  the  tale  of  his  mnarkuhic  diplomatic  achieve- 
ments cannot  be  told  in  a paragraph.  The  great  secret  of  them 
was  that  wherever  lie  went  he  was  found  trustworthy — able, 
qualified,  tactful,  and  just- — so  that  tangles  smoothed  out  at  his 
touch  and  difficult  disputes  were  adjusted  as  they  should  be. 
If  he  had  lived  he  would  surely  have  liccn  recalled  to  the  diplo. 
inatie  service  of  his  own  country,  anil  to  a IVmocratic  administra- 
tion Ids  experience  and  qualities  would  have  htade  him  exceeding- 
ly valuable  and  insured  him  greatly  increased  distinction. 


Correspondence 

THE  LIQUOR  MEN'S  LICENSE  LAW 

Ix’UltvILLs.  Kv  . fUnnmbrr  I j.  ipn 7 

To  the  Editor  of  Harjter's  ll'wl-fy 

Sin. — There  appeared  in  a recent  issue  <if  II  a item's  Weekly  an 
article  entitle*!  “The  Rising  Tide  of  Tempantnce,"  which  enumer 
ate*  at  some  length  counties,  mmih-ipalitii-s.  etc.,  which  have  voted 
“ dr}*.”  It  also  quotes  other  statistic*  furnished  hy  the  National 
Temjierantv  Society,  some  of  which,  to  say  the  least’,  are  question- 
able. hut  nowliere  in  tin*  article  would  an  unprejudiced  render  find 
any  evidence  of  the  growth  of  genuine  I cm  pern  iter-  sentiment. 

The  title  of  the  article,  us  well  its  of  the  society  referred  to, 
is  in  fact  a misnomer.  It  is  true  that  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
where  local  option  elections  have  l>cen  held  the  “dry"  element 
has  been  victorious  in  a majority  of  the  elections,  but  with  what 
result t There  is  no  evblcnc-c  to  show  that  as  tile  result  of  those 
elections  a single  drop  |p*s  of  liquor  is  con-uined  in  those  com- 
munities, nor  t lint  a single  voter  has  changed  his  habits  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  liquor. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  Harper's.  in  summing  up  " What 
Pmhibilioit  has  accomplished."  narrate-*  tiiat  tin*  liquor  traffic  is 
prohibited  in  one-half  of  tlie  territory  of  the  United  -States  by  law. 
that  the  National  Temperance  Society  lias  distributed  one  billion 
two  hundred  million  jutge*  of  printed  matter  advocating  prohibi- 
tion. He  neglects  to  state,  however,  that,  despite  this  tremendous 
campaign  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  the  consumption  of 
liquors  in  this  country  has  steadily  increased  year  by  year,  and 
that  this  growth  of  consumption  has  been  greater  in  no-called 
**  dry  ,f  sections  than  elsewhere.  What  prohibition  has  really  accom- 
plished is  the  fruition  of  "blind  tigers"  where  the  drinker  gets 
the  vilest  kind  of  liquor  in  some  dirty  hovel  instead  of  drinking 
like  a gentleman  in  a clean,  inviting  place:  the  jug  trade  bv  ex- 
press. so  that  the  recipient  does  not  atop  until  he  has  drained  the 
jug  instead  of  taking  a drink  or  two  at  a time,  as  be  would  at  a 
licensed  bar;  the  resorting  to  any  means,  foul  or  otherwise,  to  get 
liquor;  the  making  of  sneaks.  hypocrites,  liars,  and  perjurers  of 
ordinarily  good  ritizens. 

Experience  in  the  States  which  have  been  operating  under  pro- 
hibition laws  bears  out  these  statements.  In  prohibition  Maine, 
drunkenness  is  prevalent  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  State,  and  the  fines  collected  annually  for  liquor  law  violations 
exceed  those  of  any  other  State.  In  fact,  the  system  of  collecting 
lines  there  practically  amounts  to  licensing  the  "blind  tigers.” 
The  decent  people  of  Maine  are  ready  to  vote  hack  licenses  as  soon 
ns  the  matter  is  properly  agitated. 

In  prohibition  Kansas,  the  drug  stores  are  doing  a thriving 
liquor  business,  so  much  so  Mint  many  of  them  arc  only  nominally 
drug  stores,  but  really  started  to  avoid  the  liquor  law.  If  one 
reads  the  mnnthlr  reports  filed  by  the  druggists  of  Kansas,  hr  be- 
comes imbued  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a great  epidemic  of  cold* 
and  stomach  disorders  in  that  State,  and  that  it  is  a very  un- 
healthy place  to  live.  The  explanation  of  all  this,  however,  is  that 


healthy  citizen*  swear  to  having  ailments  in  order  to  get  liquor 
for  beverage  purposes. 

1 have  Intimated  above  that  some  of  the  statements  used  in 
tlie  article  on  “ Temperance"  arc  not  facts.  Take  the  reference 
to  the  decision  of  Judge  Art  man.  of  Lebanon,  Indiana,  that  the 
saloon  is  u nuisance  per  and  the  statement  that  the  liquor  men 
dared  not  ap[ieal  front  this  decision.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  decision  was  very  promptly  appealed  from  and  equally  as 
promptly  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  which’ up- 
holds the  right  of  the  State  to  grant  license*,  and  denies  that  t1»e 
saloon  is  per  *v  a nuisance. 

Another  statement  is  tluit  the  prohibition  movement  hits  liccn 
made  in  a businesslike.  unostentatious  way.  That  it  has  Usui 
businesslike  there  Is  no  denying.  In  every  district,  even  in  the 
smallest  hamlet,  money  ha*  been  collected  t<>  conduct  the  campaign, 
so  that  the  campaign  funds  of  cither  of  the  nationul  political 
parties  fade  into  in.-dgni  ilea  nee  by  comparison.  lb>w  this  vast 
sum  is  spent  there  is  no  accounting,  but  certain  it  iB  that  hired 
agitators,  organizer*,  and  professional  " converts  ” got  a large 
share. 

That  there  have  lieen  no  spectacular  crusades,  however,  ia  not 
the  case,  but.  to  the  contrary,  the  anti  saloon  war  has  been  waged 
with  a hue  and  cry  and  the  raising  of  actual  hysteria.  Witness 
the  processions  of  frenzied  women  and  innocent  school  children 
preceding  every  election.  Witness  Carrie  Nation  and  others  who 
emulate  her  example. 

And  yet.  prohibition  being  such  a failure,  the  fact  that  tlie 
prohibitionist*,  who  constitute  hut  a small  minority  of  tlie  people, 
should  be  able  to  wield  such  influence  with  the  much  greater 
conservative  element  of  society  and  secure  their  vote*  against 
licensing  saloons,  is  rerv  significant.  How  if  thin  possible? 

Tin-  answer  i*  found  in  those  politically  incubated  and  pro- 
tected divt*  und  disreputable  saloons  existing  in  almost  every 
community  where  the  license  system  prevails.  The  number  of 
place*  of  this  character,  conducted  by  leeches  who  have  fastened 
t hem  selves  on  Mm1  liquor  trullic.  is  a very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  nuuilier  of  saloon*,  vet  they  have  brought  such  odium  *ut  the 
business,  and  ■*  a reward  for  their  dirty  political  work  have  been 
allowed  to  defy  the  law  mi  flagrantly,  that  in  order  to  exterminate 
them  tlie  |*sq>te  vote  out  the  saloons,  making  the  innocent  sutler 
for  the  guilty,  and  substituting  for  the  evils  of  these  dives  the 
evil*  that  result  from  prohibition. 

But  is  there  no  alternative*  The  decent,  selfrespeeting  liquor 
men  have  waited  patiently  for  society  to  solve  this  problem, 
but  have  waited  in  vain.  Therefore,  to  protect  their  own  interests 
und  at  I la*  same  time  aid  society  morally,  they  have  leaped  into 
the  breach , and  offer  a solution  which  for  lack  of  a better  name 
is  called  The  Model  License  Law.  The  liquor  men  are  very  much 
in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  confidently  predict  that  if  laws 
embracing  their  suggestions  are  enacted,  the  saloon  as  an  object 
of  odium  and  a cause  of  agitation  will  be  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  there  will  !*•  no  regrets  on  the  t«irt  of  any  one,  except  the 
prohibition  hirelings  and  those  few  sincere  but  mistaken  believers 
in  prohibition. 

Mntirx  license  la w. 

First. — All  license*  now  outstanding  to  continue  in  force  unless 
cancelled  by  a majority  of  voter*. 

Thme  license*  *houid  Is*  transferable  from  one  to  another,  as 
any  oilier  property  is  transferred,  or  left  as  a part  of  an  estate, 
a*  the  good  will  of  any  other  business  may  bo  left,  This  form  of 
license  In  similar  to  that  enjoyed  hy  all  other  lines  of  trade,  and 
if  granted  to  the  retail  liquor  dealers  it  will,  in  our  opinion, 
remove  them  at  once  from  nctive  part iriimtion  in  politics.  Under 
the  present  system  the  saloonkeeper  1*  at  the  mercy  of  the 
political  Isms  and  of  the  authorities  elected  or  appointed  for  the 
uor|Hise  of  issuing  licenses  each  year,  and  a*  long  as  this  continues 
lie  must  of  necessity  remain  an  active  factor  in  all  political  fights. 

Second-  — No  license  should  he  issued  in  the  future  until  the 
proportion  becomes  not  more  than  one  for  each  500  of  population, 
and  thereafter  tltey  should  issued  in  such  proportion  us  society 
or  convenience  demand*. 

Third, — A license  should  yield  a good  annual  return  to  govern- 
ment. but  it  should  not  be  excessive,  for  several  reasons;  princi- 
pally because  it  encourages,  and  in  some  eases  almost  compels, 
the  handling  of  impure  liquors,  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverage* 
to  intoxicated  men  and  to  minor*,  and  the  violation  of  laws  in 
regard  to  chising  at  certain  hour*,  etc. 

If  society  imposes  upon  .the  saloonkeeper,  the  saloonkeeper  will 
impose  upon  society. 

Fourth. — All  licenses  to  retail  liquors  should  he  dear,  un- 
ambiguous contracts,  lietween  the  *tntc  and  the  individual,  und 
they  should  provide  that  conviction  (first  offence)  of  the  viola- 
tion of  law  should  carry  with  it  a thirty  day*’  suspension  of  the 
business  of  the  licensee,  and  the  second  conviction  should  work 
immediate  cancellation  and.  furthermore,  that  the  holder  could 
never  l>o  licensed  again  to  retail  liquors  in  that  State, 

Fifth. — A penalty  should  be  provided,  in  all  laws  governing  the 
retail  liquor  trade,  against  any  minor  over  eighteen  who  represents 
himself  to  be  of  age  in  order  to  procure  intoxicants. 

Thr  idea  that  is  paramount  in  these  suggestion*  is  to  give  as 
great  value  and  security  to  a license  as  possible,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  utmost  obedience  to  the  will  of  society  nr-  expressed  in 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books,  to  remove  the  liquor  dealer  from 
politic  by  making  his  right  to  continue  business  dependent  «n  his 
own  will  and  art-,;  and  to  provide  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
cancellation  of  license  upon  conviction  of  the  violation  of  law. 

I ant,  sir, 

STANLEY  HltoYVER. 

Eerreturtf  of  the  Puhlirily  Committee  of  the  Model  License 
Leatrac. 
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Fighting  Fire 
With  Politics 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  NEW  YORK 


By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


Chief  Croker  on  Duty 


TFTB  hair  fill  influence  nf 
corrupt  »*--•  i* 

undermining  the  Fire 
Department  of  New  York, 
t'ntll  this  influence  shall 
have  Iwen  removed,  the  city 
standi  mnit :i  lit  ly  in  danger 
of  a conflagration  Im'smIc 
whii-h  the  Poston.  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  .uni  Sun  Frun- 
fi»«>  Are*  \v»ulil  ui>|K-»r  in- 
*igfiifii-uiii.  Tin'  danger  in 
imminent  and  it  U very 
great.  .Mlii'h  of  tlw  Iiimi 
iimiI  hy  tlw  Fire  Depart- 
meat  Si  rotten,  and — what 
ii  niin-ii  mure  serious — 
discipline  in  tlw  department 
Inn  already  ^niwn  lax.  ns 
»lial1  appear  by  examples 
from  tlw  official  record, 
pi  ven  ut  length  in  this 
article. 

The  burninp  of  tlw  Parker 
Ituildinp.  at  Nineteenth 
Street  niul  Fourth  Avenue, 
on  tlw  niplit  of  Januarv 
10th,  muieil  the  death  of 
three  fire-lighters.  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollar*'  worth  of  property, 
and  the  eripplinp  of  two  print  line#  of  transportation  for  two 
days.  Yet  then'  Iohm-s  are  not  in  themselves  *o 
appalling  a*  the  demonstration  afforded  hy  tlw 
disaster  that  tlie  rich  oily  of  New  York  i*  not 
equipped  to  flplit  lire.  Tlw  taint  of  politic*  ha* 
weakened  the  Fire  Department. 

The  moat  striking  feature  of  the  conflagration 
wan  the  failure  of  the  hose  that  was  being  until 
apainnt  the  flame*.  Forty-five  lenpths  of  h«**e 
hunt  on  the  lint  niplit  of  the  lire,  which  ex 
reeds  all  record*  for  thin  sort  of  breakdown.  Yet 
tlw  rottenness  of,  the  hose  is  only  one  incident  of 
many  that  po  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of  tlw 
New  York  Fire  Department,  which  was  for  years 
the  host  in  the  world,  ha*  been  ridly  impaired  of 
late  by  the  paralvzinp  influence  of  politic*  upon 
tlw  discipline  of  the  organization.  Battalion 
chiefs,  captains  of  companies,  even  tlw  men  in 
the  ranks,  will  admit  in  confidential  talks  with 
tlwir  friends  that  di*cipline  has  waned,  and  that 
the  morale  of  the  force  has  suffered  grave  de- 
terioration. Hither  the  department  must  he 
purged  of  politics  or  it  will  fail  into  decay.  In- 
dividually the  men  nre  as  pond  as  ever— brave, 
cool,  resourceful,  ever  ready  to  pm  up  their  lives 
at  the  call  of  duty — hut  that  wonderful  human 
machine  of  which  New  York  long  has  l*'en  so 
proud  is  already  running  heavily  and  with  con- 
stantly decreasing  efficiency. 

Tlw  Parker  Ituildinp  Arc,  with  it*  loss  of  life 
and  property,  will  base  served  a useful  purpose 
if  Mayor  .McClellan,  as  a result  of  the  invntipa 
tion  now  bring  made,  shall  succeed  in  extermi- 
nating politics  from  the  departmrnt. 

A glance  at  the  history  of  the  Parker  Building 
fire  will  afford  a practicable  example  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  department  handicapped  hv  jmlitie*. 

Then*  are  only  llftrcn  hundred  lire  proof  buildings 
in  New  York,  as  the  word  " tin-proof " is  under 
stood  by  Are  engineer*.  The  Parker  Building 
was  one  of  a type  built  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

There  are  one  hundrrd  like  it  •till  "in  use  in 
New  York  city — house*  .that  fall  far  short  of 
fireproof  qualities. 

The  Parker  Building  was  twelve  stories  high, 
its  roof  Bh*  feet  frnm  tlw  ground,  its  ground  area 
almut  loll  by  ISO  feet,  or  17.000  square  feet  upon 
deducting  space  taken  out  hy  an  1,-ahaped  part 
of  the  structure.  The  house  was  designed  a*  an 
office  building,  hut  for  years  the  floor*  have 
Iwi'ii  occupied  by  manufacturer*,  merchant*,  anil 
printers.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  ten- 
ants depart.  On  the  evening  of  January  10th 
the  night  watchman  smelted  smoke  between  half- 


past  six  and  seven  o’clock, 
hut  could  not  detect  the 
place  from  which  it  came, 
lie  made  Several  trips 
through  tlw  building,  but 
still  was  unable  to  discover 
the  fire,  which,  of  course, 
was  gaining  headway  every 
moment.  He  had  no  keys 
for  the  fifth  or  sixth  floors. 

*o  that  in  hi*  anxious  jour- 
ney* up  and  down  tlw  stairs 
he  was  still  unable  to  ex- 
plore the  oflim  and  store* 
in  hi*  search  for  tlw  trouble. 

It  wu*  not  until  eight 
o'clock  tluit  the  crackling  of 
flame*  and  the  thick  nut 
pouring  of  smoke  showed 
that  fire  was  raging  in  the 
wareriNims  of  the  Detnwr 
Woollen  Company,  on  the 
sixth  floor.  The  watchman 
ran  down  six  lung  flight*  of 
stairs  to  the  street,  but  in 
spite  of  all  his  haste  at  least  five  minutes  pa 
tlw  alarm. 

Tlw  fire  companies  re* ponded  promptly  and  stretched  in  their 
hose.  They  soon  found  that  the  rear  portion*  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  were  ablaze  and  the  flame*  wen-  nulling  to  the  front. 


Fire  Commissioner  Lantry 

nl  lx- fore  he  gave 


The  Parker  Building  Conflagration  which,  through  the  Death  of  Three  Firemen 
and  the  bursting  of  rotten  Hose,  shook  New  York's  Faith  in  its  Fire  Department 
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Incidentally  it  may  In'  remarked  that  though  the  building  wa* 
excellent  in  construction,  which  won  abundantly  proven  hy  it* 
skeleton  holding  together  again*t  the  ravage*  of  the  (lame*  from 
roof  to  cellar,  vet  it  is  held  to  l>e  of  faulty  plan  and  design.  The 
most  serious  defect  was  the  lack  of  fire  stop*,  or  division  walls, 
Knch  fhior  presented  17.000  square  feet  of  undivided  area  over 
which  the  fire  roamed  unchecked  by  any  substantial  obstacle. 
Tliere  were  flimsy  partitions  of  gins*  and  wood  here  and  there, 
hut  these  only  whetted  the  flarne*  and  carried  them  along  like 
fuses.  The  two  sets  of  stairways  and  two  elevator  shafts  were  not 
enclosed  hy  fireproof  wall*  or  doors,  and  the  fire  quickly  spread 
into  them  and  up  and  down  as  far  as  they  reached. 

For  the  first  few  minute*  after  the  fin-men  arrived  they  fought 
the  flames  on  the  sixth  floor,  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the 
fire  erept  steadily  toward  the  front  of  the  building.  The  insur- 
ance patrolmen  chopped  through  the  doors  into  the  fifth  floor, 
intending  to  streteh  their  waterproof  covers  over  the  stock*  of 
merchandise,  hut  they  were  met  by  a gush  of  flame  that  quickly 


gases  .mil  *"|»<rl»c*tfd  air  an  explosion  invariably  occur*.  Thi* 
i*  the  ••  Inn  k draught  ” so  dreaded  by  flic  firemen,  for  it  is  as 

destructive  as  a blast  of  gun|«»wder.  and  lint  only  hurls  men  alsiut 

like  dry  leaves,  hut.  if  the  giw-s  are  sufficiently  confined  and  com- 
pressed, rends  the  stoutest  l>uihlings.  There  were  scverul  minor  ex- 
Illusions  of  this  sort  in  tin-  Parker  Building,  hut  none  of  deadly 
effect  until  0.30  o’clock,  when  the  firemen  hud  Im-cii  in  the  building 
for  one  hour  and  a half. 

Then  it  was  that  a mighty  mar  shook  the  tall  structure,  and  a 
heavy  cylinder  press  came  crashing  down  from  the  eleventh  floor. 
The  I beam*  of  steel  had  been  weakened  hy  intense  heat,  for  they 
were  enclosed  in  fireproof  material  on  only  three  side*.  There  were 
five  cylinder  presses  on  this  floor,  weighing  some  fiftien  tons, 

causing  a pressure  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  one  hundred 

|Miunds  to  the  square  foot  allowed  by  law.  Some  one  had  blun- 
dered in  allowing  that  floor  to  lie  *n  frightfully  overloaded — some 
ofliriul  who**-  Identity  may  In*  established  some  day  after  long 
oflirinl  investigation.  When  the  “ hack  draught’’  explosion  rent 


The  Menace  of  the  Fire  swept  Parker  Building  which  halted  Two  Main  Transportation  Lines 

Tturrii'  hi  Tite  arnwAT  i:.<iuu  rotirru  avenue  was  nrurrim  mil  kkak  tiik  hi  ii.iumi  worm  pall,  tiik  htoi  t 

1 1MIIMI  CMUBIKU,  LAID  TO  flaiTOT  THE  l.NUEKUUUL'XU  MHE,  I.VreMtlfrUt  TIIK  orEUATIO.N  OE  THE  HL'IEAt'K  UOAIJ 


drove  them  away.  Tlu*  fireineu  delivered  streams  of  water  on  the 
fifth  Hour,  tin,  hut  the  blaze  had  taken  t«s>  linn  a hold  to  ls- 
easily  clwked.  and  continued  to  march  toward  the  front.  A great 
deal  of  valuable  time  was  lost  in  trying  to  bring  the  water  lower 
into  play.  The  top  section  was  jumnu-d.  anil  even  when  a ms-oud 
tower  arrived  in  response  to  the  second  alarm  its  stream  was  of 
little  help.  For  the  height  and  the  angle  at  which  the  wafer  was 
delivered  weakened  the  stream  and  made  it  difficult  to  direct  its 
course. 

The  flames  spread  from  floor  to  floor,  flying  up  the  chimney- 
like  elevator  shafts  or  licking  through  the  outer  windows  as  they 
leaped  up  from  one  story  to  another.  After  one  hour  of  lighting 
lhe  blaze  had  spread  throughout  the  l-nitding  above  the  fourth 
floor,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  extinguishing  it.  For  all  the  real 
g«ssl  they  could  accomplish,  the  flremcii  might  as  well  have  wulked 
out.  Hut  it  is  not  the  habit  of  these  men  to  retreat,  and  they  re- 
mained in  the  building  doing  all  that  men  could  under  the  circum- 
stance*. 

It  i*  a curious  thing  that  in  the  matter  of  explosion*  the  so 
called  fireproof  building*  an-  much  more  dangerous  than  any  other. 
They  are  so  i**it|Kirtly  put  together  of  iron,  steel,  and  terra  cotta 
that  the  gases  and  *u|MTlieat«-d  air  generated  by  the  tsmilaist ion 
of  flooring  and  other  wisalwork  rapidly  accumulate.  especially  on 
the  upper  floor*.  Wlwn.  through  the  smashing  of  a window  or 
a breach  iu  a wall,  a fresh  draught  of  odd  air  blows  in  uisin  tin* 


the  steel  U-ains.  long  doubly  overloaded  and  now  weakened  hy  in- 
tense heat,  the  heavy  cylinder  press  went  crashing  down  with  Dm- 
force  of  a gigantic"  projectile,  rending  and  crushing  everything 
in  ita  way  to  the  cellar. 

Two  tin  men  ami  one  insurance  |«»i  rolmun  were  swept  down  to 
torture  and  death  under  the  mass  of  glowing  steel.  A down  others 
fought  und  writhed  their  way  out  of  the  twisted  wreckage,  some 
with  half  their  clothing  torn  off  in  the  struggle,  and  all  Is-aring 
severe  bruises  on  their  bodies.  Fifty  men  came  tumbling  out  U|miii 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  no  further  effort  was  made  to  fight  the  fire 
from  within  the  building. 

Streams  were  thrown  from  the  street  level,  hut  they  were  not 
effective  above  the  fifth  floor;  several  streams  were  played  from 
an  adjoining  hotel,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  pump  water  to 
the  top  of  the  American  Lithograph  Company's  building,  eleven 
storie*  high,  on  the  other  side  of  Fourth  Avenue,  and  to  force  the 
stream  one  hundred  feet  vertically  aero**  the  thoroughfare,  This 
was  of  little  HTect . The  fire  laininl  until  nothing  was  left  of 
the  Ihirker  Building  but  its  ragrlike  skeleton  of  *t*-el.  The  la-st 
efforts  of  the  Fin-  Department  had  only  delayed  its  destruction 
ami  prevented  the  spread  of  the  llanu-s  to  the  adjoining  property. 
The  Subway  und  the  Fourth  Avenue  surface  line  were  do*.*|  to 
trallie  for  several  days  for  fear  that  the  wrecked  building  might 
collapse,  hut  after  a committee  of  engineer*  had  examined  the 
vliarri-d  skeleton  and  pronounced  it  MCCUrv.  the  restriction  on  trallie 
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wait  removed.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fire  to  its  end  the 
must  «xin»piouous  and  alarming 
incident  was  the  frequent 
hurdling  of  the  hone.  Length 
after  length  collapsed  under 
the  strain.  There  were  forty  - 
five  of  these  break*  in  one  night. 

For  many  month*  similar  oc- 
currences had  marked  every  (Ire 
in  New  York.  but  this  Idazo  was 
so  extensive  and  important  that 
it  attracted  many  observe 
and  they  talked  a great  deal 
about  the  poor  hose.  Of  course, 
it  would  he  somewhat 
reasonable  to  expert  all  tire 
hose  to  lie  flawless.  Moreover, 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the 
service,  the  rolling  of  wheels 
over  it  or  the  jab  of  the  calk 
of  a horseshoe,  etc.,  arc  apt  to 
make  weak  spots  in  the  very 
Is-st  hose.  But  such  a series 
of  breakdowns  in  the  vital  parts 
of  the  lire- lighting  apparatus 
hud  never  before  been  observed. 

Instantly  the  thing  became  a 
scandal.  The  firemen  smiled 
grimly  at  all  the  clamor.  They 
knew  that  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies for  the  Fire  Department 
had  long  been  in  charge  of  a 
man  named  Kyan.  who  was  once 
removed  after  an  investigation, 
in  the  course  of  which  much 
had  and  cheap  hose  was  found 
in  use.  After  a long  fight  the 
courts  ordered  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Hyau,  hut  he  was  not 
replaced  at  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  until  Com- 
missioner lain  try  came  into  con- 
trol of  the  department. 

The  reporters  surrounded 
Hugh  Bonner,  cow  Deputy  Fire 
Commissioner,  formerly  Chief 
of  the  Department,  and  one  of 
the  most  efficient  firemen  that 
ever  lived. 

“ Then*  ia  no  use  denying  that  the  hoac  ia  bad,"  he  said.  “ We 
do  not  teat  llu*  hose  at  the  180- pound  pressure  rvtjuircd  by  con- 
tract, because  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  stand  tin;  strain." 

When  one  remmilwr*  that  how  in  use"  at  a fire  often  baa  to 
sustain  a pressure  of  from  185  to  210  pounds  to  the  M|Uure  inch, 
this  state  of  affairs  is  simply  appalling. 

Chief  Kdward  F.  Croker,  of  the  Fire  Department,  was  inter- 
viewed next  day.  Ordinarily  he  is  one  who  answers  “ Nothing  to 
say  " when  the  reporters  question  him.  But  this  was  a different 
matter. 

“ There  Is  a lot  of  — — poor  hose  in  the  |iosse*fiioii  of  the  Fire 
Detriment,'*  he  said.  “The  poor  hose  ia  not  confined  to  one1 
section  of  the  city,  but  scattered  all  about.  We  should  have 
150,(8X1  fret  of  hose,  and  the  money  equivalent  to  that  would  be 
$ 1 5ii,0l  10.  If  such  a fire  as  that  in  the  Parker  Building  should 
take  place  again  with  a high  wind  blowing  while  the  detriment 
is  handicapped  with  l«ad  liooe.  there  would  !*•  danger  of  a very  die- 
a*trou*  fire.  To  fight  such  fires  we  need  the  proper  appliance*. 
We  asked  fur  an  appropriation  of  $I50,IHM)  for  lome  alone  last  vrar. 
We  got  $75,000.  We  shall  have  to  do  with  such  hose  us  we  luive 
until  we  get  the  necessary  appropriation." 

The  Merchant*’  Association  of  New  York  wrote  to  Mayor 
McClellan  asking  him  to  investigate  the  charges  made  by  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriter*,  that  by  mean*  of  cunning  change* 
in  the  specification*  for  how  in  recent  contracts  made  by  the  Fire 
Commissioner,  various  recognized  leading  mak«**  of  hose  were  ex- 
eluded  from  the  competition.  In  the  association’s  letter  to  the 
Mayor  was  thin  startling  paragraph: 

"The  extraordinary  inefficiency  of  the  hose — as  once  more 
demonstrated  at  the  recent  fire  on  Fourth  Avenue— is  such  that, 
hud  a strong  wind  been  blowing  on  that  occasion  fas  was  rather 
to  I*-  expert**!  at  this  season  of  the  year),  that  sweeping  conflagra- 
tion which  the  merchants  of  this  city  so  much  fpar  might  very 
well  have  occurred." 

The  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  through  its  Commit  ire  of  Fire 
Prevention,  made  a searching  c\|iert  examination  of  all  the  lire 
host*  in  New  York,  and  made  public  the  findings  nearly  a month 
Is'fore  the  Parker  Building  fire.  The  Underwriters*  committee  de- 
clared that  a test  of  thr  ho*e  on  hand  was  not  permitted,  because 
the  Fire  Dc|Mrtiiiciit  official*  feared  flint  much  of  it  would  burnt. 
The  committee  rejmrti-d  that  of  1838  lengths  of  hose  on  hand  on 
January  I,  1007,  purchased  in  11X)t.  11M>5.  and  l!M)M,  35!  length*, 
or  1 7 • ~ per  rent.,  hurst  during  the  fir*t  ten  month*  of  11X17.  while 
of  15U7  length*  on  hand  the  ttainc  dale.  purelia*«-<l  lie  tween  lXtHI 
and  I IX) 2.  only  281  lengths,  nr  19  per  rent.,  buret.  The  much  older 
hose  was  obviously  of  lietler  quality. 

Between  January  I and  Dcernilirr  I.  1907.  hose  burst  at  the  rate 
of  eighty-seven  lengths  a month.  In  forty  third-u'ann  or  greater 
fires  during  tluit  period  400  lengths  of  Ihm«  burst,  or  over  eleven 
at  every  fire. 


In  1 IMIS,  the  committee  re- 
ports,  the  specification*  were 
changed  so  a*  to  favor  certain 
manufacturer*.  In  one  case 
cited,  out  of  347  length*  of  hose 
furnished  by  the  Windsor  Fire 
Appliance  Company,  llti  lengths 
huret  during  tlie  first  ten 
month*  of  lli()7.  Tin*  coin|Mtny, 
although  under  bond,  did  not 
muke  good  the  loss,  and  action 
against  it  has  been  dropped. 
Tin*  president  of  this  cvni|>any 
was  Miehael  F.  Louglunun,  now 
a deputy  commissioner  under 
Commissioner  John  H.  O'Brien, 
of  the  Department  of  Water, 
(•'as.  and  Electricity. 

The  Underwriters'  committee 
concludes  it*  report: 

" It  is  evident  that  the  hose 
in  the  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment is  deficient  in  quantity 
at  two-thirds  of  all  the  houses, 
more  especially  in  important 
districts;  that  much  of  it. 
especially  recent  purchases,  is 
defective  in  quality;  that  these 
deficiencies  and  defects  are 
tending  to  increase,  and  that  no 
suitable  provision  has  been 
made  to  lessen  or  correct  them. 
With  such  weak  appliances  to 
aid  the  firemen,  no  department 
can  he  expected  to  satisfac- 
torily perform  tlie  work  natu- 
rally expected  of  it.  We  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  Chief  of  Fire  Dc- 
pirtmcnt  Kdward  F.  Croker,  In 
affording  us  every  facility  for 
collecting  inhumation  fur  the 
purpose  of  this  investigation." 

Mayor  McClellan  has  ordered 
the  Commissioner*  of  Accounts 
to  investigate  tin*  scandal  of  the 
rotten  hose.  Firemen  declare 
tluit  the  origin  of  it  can  bo 
summed  up  in  one  word — 
politics.  Politics,  too.  is  at  the 
root  of  the  woful  crippling  of  discipline  that  has  taken  plure 
of  late  in  the  Fire  Department.  Kvcry  chief,  every  company  com- 
mander, will  admit  that  political  pull  lias  weakened  their  control 
over  their  men.  These  official*  will  not  publicly  complain.  It  is 
doubtful  even  whether  they  would  admit,  upon  examination  under 
oath,  tlie  facta  which  they  freely  acknowledge  to  fricndB  in  con- 
versation. 

“Rotten  hose!”  exclaimed  a veteran  fire  officer  to  this  writer. 
"Tliut  isn’t  the  worst  of  it.  The  whole  department  is  rotten  with 
politics.  There's  where  the  trouble  lies.  The  hose  it  laid.  But 
it's  a great  deal  worse  to  tee  officers  lose  control  over  their  men 
because  the  men  rely  on  |iolitical  pull  to  help  them  out  when  they 
get  into  trouble  through  breaking  the  rules.  ’ 

As  a matter  of  fact  every  man  in  “the  business.”  as  the  fire- 
fighter* cheerfully  call  their  arduous  and  deadly  vocation,  is 
well  aware  that  'nothing  serious  ever  happens  to  a fireman  who 
breaks  the  department  rules  if  ho  has  the  bucking  of  certain 
(silitician*  or  is  a member  of  a certain  political  association.  It 
i*  notorious  that  in  one  well  known  political  club  in  an  uptown 
assembly  district  more  than  two  hundred  firemen  are  member*. 
Why?  Well,  because  it  will  do  a fellow  no  harm  to  belong  to 
tlie  same  push  with  a certain  great  man  whose  word  is  powerful 
in  the  department.  Firemen  ate  not  shirks.  Probably  not  two 
men  out  of  the  two  hundred  joined  the  association  with  the  fixed 
iot-a  of  avoiding  the  consequences  of  mislieliavior.  But  it  is  no- 
torious that  various  meniltere  of  the  great  hiuii’h  political  club 
who  have  been  unlucky  enough  to  break  the  rule*  of  tin*  depart- 
ment have  got  off  with  very  light  punishment*  even  when  their 
violation*  of  thr  rules  were  gross. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  political  " pull  " has  wrought 
harm  all  through  the  department.  At  an  uptown  fire  since  the 
Parker  Building  was  burned  there  was  serious  delay  in  sending 
firemen  into  the  blazing  house.  One  of  the  new  .paper*  next  day 
reported  that  two  firemen  refused  to  go  up  tlie  ladder*.  The 
Imttalion  chief  who  commanded  them  met  a friend  next  day  who 
asked  him  if  the  newspaper  story  was  true. 

“ Well,"  replied  the  chief,  “ they  didn’t  exactly  refuse  to  go 
up  into  the  house.  They  only  hung  buck  a lot." 

“ And  you  had  to  order  them  tin  several  time*  hefore  they  went?" 

“ Well,  ye*;  they  were  pretty  slow  in  getting  started." 

" I’d  have  had  them  down  at  headquarter*  under  charges  the 
very  next  day.”  was  the  friend’*  comment. 

"Yes,  I suppose  you  would."  said  the  chief,  "but  that  would 
only  show  that  you  don’t  know  hmv  the  business  i*  run  nowadays. 
Illy  Imitation  chief  who  take*  any  of  hi*  mm  down  on  charge* 
know*  (but  lie’*  putting  himself  on  (rial,  not  tin*  mm.  They  get 
off  altogether,  or  the  worst  that  happen*  i*  the  stoppage  of  a 
few  hours'  time  off.  Then  they  go  nark  to  their  quarter*  ami 
give  the  rliief  the  laugh.  The  only  wav  to  manage  nowadays  i* 
to  do  the  lie*l  you  call. 


The  Fire  ravaged  Parker  Budding,  a Monument 
to  Three  Lives  and  a Property  Loot  of  Millions 
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“ You  know  it's  all  rot  to  ninki*  excuse*  f«<r  a tin-man  who  won't 
go  into  a burning  building.  or  hung*  liack  waiting  to  tic  ordered 
twice.  You  know  there  isn't  an  officer  in  the  business  who  orders 
his  men  into  n place  that  he  won’t  enter  himself.  It’s  the  inter- 
ference of  these  politicians  that  makes  men  hang  hack — the  talk 
of  these  rank  outsiders  that  we  ask  the  men  to  take  risks  that 
are  too  great.  Why.  the  Fire  Department  is  full  of  risks,  like  the 
army  or  the  navy,  und  the  man  who  won’t  take  chance*  ought 
to  keep  out  of  the  buainew*.  You  know  |«crfectly  well  that  we 
don’t  take  unnecessary  risks,  or  ask  the  nir-n  to  do  so,  Imt  all  this 
outside  interference  i*  paralyzing  the  department.  It  kills  the 
authority  of  the  o Hirers  ami  upM-t*  the  men." 

Although  no  Fire-  Department  ollirial  would  say  a word  for 
publication  as  to  the  interference  of  political  pull  with  discipline, 
this  writer  obtuiiicd  from  the  department  record  the  history  of 
several  cases  which  show  very  clearly  that  some  influence  has 
caused  the  im|sisiiion  of  trivial  punishments  for  very  grave 
offences.  In  considering  these  can-*- -which  are  selected  from 
many  of  like  nature  to  serve  as  illustrations— one  should  rent  till- 
Is-r  that  Im-cuiiso  of  the  small  numls*r  of  men  in  each  lire  cotniwny 
it  is  of  the  highest  impi»r1ance  that  every  man  should  be  on  hand 
whenever  required,  and  in  perfect  mental  und  physical  condition. 
Any  fireman  who  is  drunk  or  absent  from  duty  strikes  a fatal 
blow  at  the  efficiency  of  his  company.  Here  are  some  typical 
offence*  and  the  punishments  administcres!  hy  Fire  Commissioner 
Lant  r y : 

Fireman  John  J.  McOrane,  Engine  40.  November  24,  I im»7,  con- 
duct prejudicial  to  good  order  and  discipline,  conduct  unbecoming 
a fireman.  Twelve  hours'  leave  of  absence  deducted. 

Fireman  Joseph  1*.  McCoy,  Kngine  74,  Deemnlier  4.  HMI7.  absence 
without  leave.  Twenty-four  hours'  leave  of  absence  deducted. 

Fireman  John  J.  Hannon.  Honk-and- Ladder  17,  December  5. 
1907,  alnence  without  leave.  Twelve  hours'  leave  deducted- 

Fireman  Patrick  A.  Clarkin.  Kngine  52: 

December  3,  1907,  absence  without  leave. 

December  4,  1907,  absence  without  leave  and  under  the  inllucnce 
of  liquor. 


Deeemlier  5,  1907,  tbteflet  without  leave  ami  neglect  nf  duty. 

Twenty-four  hours*  leave  of  absence  deducted,  anil  Clarkin  trans- 
ferred downtown. 

Fireman  Alfred  J.  V.  Hyde,  Kngine  81,  December  6,  1907, 
violation  of  rules  and  regulations  in  leaving  quarter*  without 
|H'niiission.  and  im  Deeemlier  7,  1907,  absence  without  leave 
and  neglect  of  duty.  Twenty-four  hours’  leave  of  alsu-sree  do- 
ducted. 

Fireman  Murtin  W.  Renek,  Kngiue  52,  December  li,  118)7,  absence 
without  leave.  Twelve  hours'  leave  of  absence  deducled. 

Fire-man  Martin  \Y.  Renek,  Kngine  52,  Decern  U-r  15,  1007,  ab- 
sence without  leave.  Judgment  not  Vet  recorded. 

There  are  hundreds  of  eases  like  these  in  the  recent  historv  of 
the  Fire  Department.  In  the  case  of  t'larkin,  of  Kngine  52,  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  effect  of  his  trivial  punishment  upon  Renek.  of 
the  same  company,  t'larkin  was  found  guilty  of  leaving  his  com- 
pany without  permission  und  staying  off  on  a drunk  for  three 
days.  For  this  cupital  offence  he  lost  twenty-four  hours’  leave  of 
absence  and  wus  sent  downtown  where  there  is  much  more  work 
for  firemen.  Imagine  how  useful  such  a man  will  lie  in  a coin- 
puny  that  is  called  out  to  fight  fire  anywhere  from  six  to  sixteen 
times  a day] 

And  like  a corollary  to  the  t'larkin  ease  comes  the  case  of  Renek- 
On  December  tl,  the  day  after  Clarkin  returned  to  Kngine  52. 
from  his  spree,  Renek  waudere-d  away  from  Kngine  62  without 
leave,  und  all  it  cost  him  was  the  stoppage  of  twclvs  hours’  leave. 
Naturally  Itenck  drifted  away  again  nine  days  later.  Imagine  the 
feeling*  of  the  other  tmn  of  Kngine  52  at  work  in  a burning  Imild 
ing.  with  tin*  knowledge  that  the  safety  of  their  lives  may  at  any 
moment  depend  Upon  the  efficiency  of  such  men  as  Clarkin  and 
lh-nek!  How  can  a com  puny  do  its  licst  work  with  such  elrments 
of  weakness  in  it! 

Scores  of  ease*  could  lie  cited  to  prove  still  further  the  malign 
inlluencv  of  politic*  ui*m  (he  New  York  Fire  Department.  The  lives 
and  property  of  millions  of  citizen*  are  in  the  keeping  of  this 
Issly  of  men.  The  cancer  of  politics  is  eating  out  the  life  of  the 
department. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  DEFENCES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Swinging  Aboard  the  Quartermaster's  Lighter  at  Manila  one  oi  tlw 
Fifty-ton  Coast-defence  Rifles  shipped  from  Brooklyn  last  September 


THE  largest  shipment  of  ammunition  and  war  supplies  ever 
made  by  the  government  of  this  country  is  now  being  rushed 
to  its  Insular  P«wse*-dons. 

The  Pacific  steamship  Hanrhuria,  which  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. on  January  7.  carried  a*  part  of  its  cargo  fi.mi0.000  rounds 
of  ammunition,  consigned  to  the  army  in  the  Philippines.  Thous- 
and* of  the  new  Springfield  rifle  have  al«o  just  been  shipped  to 
the  Far  East.  The  transports  Shmnan.  Thomag,  ami  I fir.  now  in 
commission  on  the  Pad  fie.  will,  within  the  next  ninety  days,  carry 
M MMNMt  •-|‘ijil  to  that  taken  OO  tho  IftHMthltril.  \-ide  from 
this  great  quantity  of  munitions  of  war  tin*  transports  will  also 
carry  more-  than  DM)  rounds  for  each  of  (lie  fifteen  lo  inch  coast 
defence  guns  at  Manila,  and  the  fifteen  In  inch  roust  defence  guns 
at  Subig  Bay.  There  will  !*•  an  equal  quota  for  the  six  new  14- 


i licit  guns  and  the  fourteen  U inch  rifles,  und  u bountiful  supply 
of  shell*  for  the  six  and  eight  ineli  guns  and  mortars. 

In  iiddltiou  to  the  shells,  guns,  and  rounds  for  small  army  rifles, 
tin*  government  i*  making  hurry  shipments  of  contact-exploding 
torpedo**  und  detonating  harbor  mines  for  a thorough  mining  and 
defending  of  the  luirisira  of  Subig  Bay  and  Manila.  About  $1.IKK),- 
i KM)  worth  of  mines,  torpedoes,  and  submarine  bomb*  are  included. 

The  normal  supply  Of  ammunition  for  the  Philippim-s  is  about 
2.000, not)  rounds  yearly  for  small  arms.  The  quota  shipped 
to  the  island*  each’  year  has  not  been  depleted,  hut  on  the  other 
ham!  has  considerably  accumulated  Iswause  there  ha*  been  no 
warfare.  With  this  fact  in  view,  the  government's  art  ion  in  rush- 
ing an  auxiliary  supply — equivalent  to  the  needs  for  six  year* — 
is  attracting  much  interest- 
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Nearly  Two  Hundred  Bodies  were  removed 
in  this  Manner  from  the  Second  Floor 


East  Side  of  the  Building  showing 
Fire  Escapes  which  were  not  Used 


THE  SACRIFICE  TO  A CHILD’S  CURIOSITY 

ix  tiie  run:  iiohkok  at  moyeutowx.  i»knn**yi.vama.  a little  mui.  a mono  those  on  the  htauk  oivinu  tiie  1‘kkeok  m a x ck 

PL’MUEU  KOUWAIU)  TIIE  ITKTA1.N  TO  I.EAKX  TIIE  CAI'MK  l>r  A COM MOTION  IN  TIIE  AITHEM'E.  ONE  OE  THE  OllrLAMI*  ITNITL.IUIITM 
was  L‘i’«tnr — hue  and  tank  koixuweo 
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Another  Chance  for  Cuba 

By  G.  M.  P.  MURPHY 

Lite  Lieutenant  17th  U.  S.  Infantry 

/ direct  that  the  installation  of  the  President  and  Congress  of  Cuba  to  be  elected  next  December, 
and  tbe  turning  over  of  the  island  to  them , take  place  not  later  than  February  /.  /yoQ 

- PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  SECRETARY  TAFT 


RICH  English  planter  throat  a box  of  matches 
miller  my  none  one  night  in  Havana. 

"That.'’  he  said.  “is  the  reason  why  Culm  can 
never  lie  independent." 

*'  You  mean— ■'  I began. 

” I mean."  he  aid,  coolly,  **  that  if  your 
troops  withdraw  I can  pay  ten  pesos  tn  a couple 
of  nigger*  t°  fire  a few  fields,  and  I tack  you 
come.  There  is  too  much  money  in  this  island  for  you  to  experi- 
ment any  longer.  The  Cubans  have  had  their  show.  They  threw 
it  away.  You  mark  my  word,  they  will  never  get  another.” 

The  fact  he  stated  is  one  that  grows  on  you  more  anil  more  as 
the  da  vs  go  by  In  Cuba.  The  ultimate  doom  of  independents'  is 
chattel!  of  in  the  streets  and  joked  of  in  the  cafes  of  Havana.  It 
is  a foregone  conclusion  to  the  hard  ruling,  heavy  handed  ranch 
owners  of  the  country.  It  is  a probability  that  forces  itself  on 
every  one  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
No  one  doubts  the  honesty  of  the  promise*  of  uur  government. 
Hut  every  one  douht*  whether  Cuba  will  allow  1 1 toss-  promises  to 
I*'  fulfilled.  If  the  nation  is  saved  it  must  hr  saved  in  spite  of 
itself.  But  the  government  has  decided  to  grant  it  another  chance. 

The  open  facts  of  ftw  case  support  ikls  theory.  Our  ttOOpa 
sailed  from  Havana,  leaving  behind  them  a stable  government, 
clean  cities,  rising  buildings,  newly  paved  streets,  am]  business 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Since  the  war  $100,000,000  of 

American  capital  alone  has  lieen  Invested  in  Cuba.  Yellow  fever 

]>u<l  been  stamped  out.  The  infant  republic  was  on  it*  feel,  and 
above  it  wen-  the  strong  arms  of  its  great  neighbor.  When  our 
transports  again  sailed  south  the  government  was  overthrown. 
The  capital  wan  almost  in  the  hands  of  bandits,  ('cops  and  house* 
were  burning.  The  whole  island  was  in  u ferment.  Business  was 

dead.  Millions  of  tbe  people’s  money  hail  been  squandered  in 

graft.  Yellow  fever  was  returning  The  inland  towns  had  sunk 
hack  into  their  ancient  state  of  tilth.  All  parti"*  rushed  with 
joy  to  greet  Mr.  Taft — a crowning,  pitiful  confession  of  their 
inability  to  govern  themselves. 

Why  was  all  this  change?  It  was  not  that  the  (Mrty  in  power 
had  disastrous  principles.  You  carefully  examine  the  political 
situation  for  platforms,  and  you  find  hardly  a splinter  of  differ 
cnee  among  them  all.  Palma's  policy  of  government  was  the  *ame 
as  that  of  his  Liberal  opponents  who  were  marching  to  drive  him 
from  the  capital.  It  was  not  that  the  President  was  corrupt, 
l'u  I mu  may  have  been  weak.  He  mav  liave  I sen  unwise  in  eliona- 
i»g  hi*  advisers.  But  he  stands  otif  at  hast  as  a dean,  honest 
man  who  did  the  best  he  knew  how  to  do.  Tlie  fault  is  in  the 
old  Spanish  idea  that  a public  office  is  a private  graft.  The  cry 
of  the  Liberals  to-day  i»  not  for  reforms  in  administration  or  f«>r 
punishment  for  abuses.  It  i»  for  office.  An  election  in  fills*  is 
not  a mutest  of  iih-us.  It  is  a contest  of  leaders  for  |M>litiral  plums. 
A revolution  is  not  the  uprising  of  a wronged  people.  It  i*  a di* 
orderly  moll  Krirred  to. murder  and  pillage  by  a disappointed 
candidate.  A prominent  foreign  laisines*  man  in  tlte  interior 
told  me  that  tlte  weaker  party  in  his  province  i«  delitierately 
scheming  to  go  into  insurrection  if  an  election  is  held  in  dime 
and  the  party  i*  defeated,  in  order  to  at  least  cause  the  American* 
to  resume  the  reins  of  power  nml  to  take  from  the  successful 
candidate*  the  enjoyment  of  their  victory.  The  leader*  will  sell 
their  indepen  den  re  to  gratify  the  spite  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
The  Htory  of  the  shame  nf  Culm  i*  the  story  of  her  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous politician*. 

The  pity  of  the  whole  situation  is.  that  the  great  majority  of  the* 
plain  people — the  peasant  class — in  Cuba  are  peaceful  men  and 
women  who  u*k  nothing  but  tindistorlicd  permission  to  culti- 
vate their  little  fields,  and  smoke  their  cigarettes,  ami  sip  their 

rum  of  an  evening.  After  being  present  at  revolutions  in  South 

and  Central  America,  and  after  studying  closely  the  Spunisli 
American  character  iii  aeverml  (ontrim.  1 have  n<»  dnuld  that  in 
tins**  ailing  state*  the  disease  come*  from  a handful  of  *ilk- 
hiitted  conspirators  ami  their  tsimls  of  blackguard  adventurer* 
who  frighten  the  simple  fatinfolk.  one  by  one,  into  their  rank*. 
Even  in  Venezuela,  with  her  slocking  reionl  of  rebellion.  the 
urmii**  are  recruited  with  the  lash  and  the  rille  butt.  The  par 
tieiilar  ill  fortune  of  Culm  is  that  she  lias  such  a large  popula- 
tion of  ncgroc*.  who.  naturally  lazy  and  lawless,  ami  having 
nothing  to  |o«e.  hut  everything  to  gain,  hv  pillage,  are  the  imme- 
diate tools  of  every  leader  who  aspire*  to  go  into  office  through 


the  brush.  A Cuban  veteran  with  several  wounds  and  a noble 
record  of  real  valor— he  once  shot  with  his  pistol  two  of  hi*  own 
men  to  form  the  rest  to  charge  a Spanish  column — *nid  to  me. 
* boost  with  tear*  in  his  eye* : "Ah.  the  people — tl»e  poor  people— 
they  are  *0  good.  There  is  nothing  bad  in  them.  It  i*  their 
wicked  leaders.  If  they  could  lie  put  together  and  shot  we  could 
nave  Cuba.” 

tutor  Innately  such  a select  execution  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  problem  that  must  be  solved  i*  how.  in  tic  circumstance* 
as  they  are  to-day.  can  our  government  keep  it*  pledged  word  to 
give  Cuha  another  chance.  In  doing  this  we  have  a larger  obliga- 
tion to  meet  than  the  mere  abandonment  of  the  island  to  the 
Culsin  people.  Our  duty  is  to  *o  establish  the  governing  i lower 
that  it  can  not  only  protect  itself  against  its  native  political 
enemies,  hut  that  it  ran  as  well  crush  the  plots  of  the  foreign 
husine**  interest*.  It  i«  a question  whether  any  value  should  lie 
attached  to  the  persistent  reports  of  •■oiispiracv  among  these  in- 
ten**t*  in  ronnection  with  the  recent  upheaval.  But  the  situa- 
tion now  i*  distinctly  changed,  and  the  moneyed  classes  in 
general  appear,  not  unnaturally,  determined  to  force,  if  possible, 
the  continued  presence  of  I'nited  States  troops.  They  form  a 
|Nitrnt  factor  to  l*e  considered  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

To  properly  discharge  this  duty  will  consume  a much  longer 
time  than  political  conditions  in  the  I’nitcd  State*,  may  |s'rmit. 
(hir  premature  abandonment  of  Cuba  in  |W»S.  forced  liy  itl-con- 
sidrred  real  on  the  part  of  theorists  at  home  and  by  a desire  to 
eater  to  the  opinion  of  Europe,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  trouble  in  the  island.  The  Ciilstn*  arc  a people  untrained 
in  self-government  and  ignorant  of  any  feature  of  representative 
liberty,  except  it*  opportunities  for  unlicensed  disorder.  They 
cannot  learn  in  a day  the  lessons  that  our  own  mol  headed  race 
bus  ts-.ii  lighting  for  and  absorbing  since  the  old  folk  moot  day* 
in  the  foiests  of  northern  thrruianv.  It  is  a question  whether 
they  can  ever  grasp  wholly  the  principles  of  a republic,  hut  at 
he*t  we  can  hope  to  train  them  only  hy  infinite  patience  and  by 
the  expenditure  not  only  of  money,  hut  of  life  and  time.  But 
we  can  boast  before  the  world  that  we  have  kept  our  pledge, 
f>n  the  other  hand,  if  we  set t le  down  with  the  honest  purpose  of 
doing  our  task  well,  and  take  ten  or  twenty  year*  if  need  la* 
to  rc|*air  the  shattered  machinery  of  the  island  government,  to 
strengthen  it.  and  clean  it.  and  rivet  it  afresh  anil  to  train 
skilled  mechanics  to  handle  it,  we  shall  perhaps  turn  out.  some- 
thing that  may  at  last  liecotnc  a State.  We  shall  hear  the  criti- 
cism of  Europe  and  the  burning  ignorance  of  dilei luntrs  at  -home, 
but  we  shall  have  fulfilled  mir  duty  a*  la-romc*  our  nation. 

I do  not  mean  that  through  all  this  period  the  actual  presence 
of  our  troops  throughout  the  island  will  la*  necessary.  The  first 
li»l«»r  of  the  provisional  government  should  Is-  tn  reorganise,  equip, 
and  train  a rural  guard  so  strong  that  it  will  la-  a real  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  administration.  Then'  could  lie  turned  over  to 
it  iluriiig  it*  building  picked  officer*  and  no ncora missioned  officer* 
nf  our  army  to  teach  it  the  Irasnn*  the  British  taught  the 
Egyptian  regiment*  that  Imre  themselves  so  well  at  Onidunnan. 
It  should  In-  so  enlarged  thut  its  central  stations  in  the  various 
districts  would  always  have  a sufficiently  large  body  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  drill  and  discipline.  Detachment*  sent  out  from 
these  ren. le/. vi ms  should  not  Is*  left — a#  they  are  now — for  long 
periods  cut  off  from  military  instruction,  hut  should  Is*  regularly 
relieved  by  new  men  mid  withdrawn  into  the  central  station*  to 
lie  freshened  up  and  brushed  into  shape  again.  The  rural  guard 
should  In*  made  as  warn  a*  possible  a power  —for  without  poorer 
the  rascal  element  of  full*  cannot  la’  tauten  into  decent  order. 
A*  sis  in  as  tlii*  force  i*  strung  enough  the  American  troop*  could 
lie  concent  rated  into  a brigade  ramp  near  Havana,  where  they 
would  !*•  in  evident  readiness  to  strike  if  necessary,  though  the 
guard  would  !*•  learning  the  real  game  through  playing  it  for 

themselves. 

Even  tlii*  would  Is-  hut  a la-ginning,  and  the  kindred  task*  of 
instructing  in  medical  wisdom  and  {aditiml  administration  and 
t In*  simple  law*  of  self-government  arc  not  matter*  nf  day*  or 
months,  hut  nf  year*.  Whatever  joy  the  honest  theorist*  at  home 
and  equally  honest  enemies  of  Cuba  may  foci, when  nur  transport* 
set  sail  loaded  with  troop*,  the  real  friend'  nf  the  republic,  who 
believe  in  its  plain  people  and  it*  patriots,  will  view  the  weighing 
of  the  anchors  with  sorrow.  When  next  they  full  in  Cuban  water* 
they  will  never  again  lie  altogether  lifted. 
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AS  NEW  YORK  CLIMBS  SKYWARD 
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Fishing  for  the  Great  American  Play 

A DIALOGUE  WITH  MR.  DANIEL  FROHMAN,  TOUCH- 
ING INCIDENTALLY  UPON  OYSTERS  AND  APPLES 


WHEN  will  it  arrive,  this  lung 
anticipated  drama  of  Amer- 
ica whieli  is  to  crowd  out 
the  novel,  and.  as  the  medieval  mv> 
tery  piny,  interpret  the  mind  of  its 
uwu  generation ’ 

Up  above  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  far 
above  the  matinf-e  crowd  which  came  streaming  in  to  we  "The 
Thief,"  one  of  the  season's  most  conspicuous  successes,  a tired  man 
was  seated  in  a large  apartment  before  a desk  piled  high  with 
manuscripts,  searching  for  the  (treat  American  Play  and  eating 
apples. 

Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  probably  knows  as  much  about  the  drama, 
every  phase  of  It,  as  there  is  to  know,  lie  lias  made  actors  and 
author*.  lie  knows  the  tinsel  from  the  gold,  the  bubble  reputation; 
and  yet  he  sat  there  like  some  pearl-fisher  among  his  oysters,  eat- 
ing apples  and  searching  among  stacks  of  manuscripts  for  the 
(treat  American  I’lay.  This  ho|M-fulncss  was  the  most  amazing 
feature  of  the  apertacle — the  mitg-fruid  which  survives  continuous 
disappointment:  the  tiuciinqurred  optimism  of  the  pearl-fisher  who 
knows  that  somewhere*,  hidden  among  the  oyster*,  lies  the  jioarl. 

" Managers  get  many  plays  from  authors  whieli  are  well  con- 
structed and  tell  a fairly  interesting  story  with  dramatic  logic."  he 
said.  " hut  they  do  not  dig  deep  enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  a 
modern  audience.” 

Mr.  Frohman  himself  dug  deeply  into  his  pile  of  oysters. 

" Now  here  is  a three  act  play  of  great  promise."  In*  said.  “ hut 
it  has  only  one  event,  spread  over  three  acts,  culminating  in  a 
single  climax,  whereas  it  should  present  a series  of  surprises.  So 
it  will  have  to  be  returned.” 

“Are  all  plays  read  that  are  submitted V’ 

The  question  was  unnecessary,  tine  could  sec  the  thought  In 
Mr.  F roll  man's  mind  before  the  monosyllable  "yes”  escaped  him. 
Does  the  fisherman  jerk  his  rod  upward  when  he  feels  a nibble  at 
the  halt?  Mr.  Frohman  resemble*  everything  less  than  a fisher- 
man. seated  In  his  apartment,  high  over  the  matinf-c  crowds,  read- 
ing his  manuscripts  with  inexorable  patience,  and  eating  apples. 

" A play  should  have  continuous  action,  all  the  way  through,"  he 
said. 

" I thought  the  tendency  of  the  Rustem  drama  wa^  toward  sub- 
jective action!" 

“ When  I allude  to  action.”  said  Mr.  Frohman,  “ I don’t  neces- 
sarily mean  physical  movement  and  pistol  play.  A successful  play 
must  rontain  continuous  struggle  and  buttle:  the  struggle  of  love 
with  duty,  to  name  the  most  frequent  example.  The  characters 
may  Is-  sitting  in  their  chairs,  talking  pleasantly  together,  and 
still  fulfil  this  purpose.  And  the  net  ion  mu«t  bo  forward  l>y  leap* 
ami  Imunds,  from  one  rlininx  to  another.  The  ideal  play  will  have 
the  fewest  character*,  but  It  will  hold  the  attention  so  that  you 
won't  know  whether  therp  arc  six  nr  sixty;  and  (uo  person*  upon 
the  stage  will  bold  the  audience  entranced,  ns  in  the  Greek  drama. 
I, ike  the  Greek  characters,  too.  they  will  appear  as  puppets  upon  a 
dark  background  of  necessity,  victims  of  the  circumstances  which 
they  have  helplessly  brought  into  existence.” 

“ How  does  the  American  drama  stand  at  present,  u*  contrasted 
with  that  of  foreign  countries?"  he  was  asked.  “If  it  has  merit 
of  its  own,  why  do  you  import  plays!" 

" This  yea t we  came  a cropper.  The  liest  of  our  authors  have 
failed  by  the  wholesale.”  said  Mr.  Frohman.  And  then  the  fisher- 
man's optimism  broke  forth  in  him.  "Hut  I have  great  liojiex  of 


thr  American  drama.'’  lie  added.  “ I have  produced  a great  many 
American  plays  iu  the  |iast.  As  a stock  manager.  I provide  plays 
from  any  source.  A play  is  not  u matter  of  geography.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  obtaining  one  of  sound,  wholesome,  universal  theme. 

“The  Frenchman  is  the  Lest  dramatist,  but  the  subjects  he 
cIioimc*  are  not  |wlatahle  to  English  or  American  uudiences.  The 
English  are  la-tier  dramatic*  than  Americans  for  producing  plays 
of  broad  and  general  human  interest ; hut  the  American  play  is  a 
greater  money  maker,  because  tin*  subject.*  drawn  from  native 
source*  win  greater  success  than  any  foreign  play." 

" An  English  rritie  recently  characterized  the  average  Amer- 
ican play  a*  childish. ” 

"Yes,  dial  has  some  truth.  Hut,  remember,  the  average  Amer- 
ican play  is  not  intended  for  New  York,  but  for  the  country, 
where  the  audiences  ant  mostly  pompoau-d  of  young  people  who  are 
less  sophisticated.  The  English  provincial  druma  is  very  similar.” 
“ Have  you  detected  any  not  ic-cable  improvement  during  the 
past  decade;  any  approach  "toward  the  Great  American  Play?” 
"The  last  decade  has  witness* d a great  improvement  both  in 
the  character  of  plays  and  their  interpretation.  The  play*  have  a 
more  sophist irated  quality  and  bigger  emotional  interest,  while  the 
obvious  denouement  has  largely  di*ap|>carrd.  Tie-  acting  bus  im- 
tirovcd  ls-cause  of  the  revolution  in  stage  methods,  c«|M-cially  the 
InlriKluction  of  electric  lighting.  Wlien  the  actors  played  before 
rows  of  candle  light*,  they  luid  to  exaggerate;  lienee  the,  absurd 
soliloquies  and  asides  which  have  given  place  to  expression  and 
quiet  action." 

" Hut  this  bus  weakened  the  imaginative  quality  of  tlie  drama 
such  a*  we  had  when  stage  resources  were  weaker.  The  modern 
American  play  needs  adjuncts  which  an-  superfluous  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare." 

“ Do  you  think  our  actors  compare  favorably  with  the  English?” 
“They  are  quite  a*  guod.  At  present,  however,  there  are  no 
essentially  great  actors  on  the  English  speaking  stage.  Irving 
was  the  greatest  actor  of  hi*  time,  after  Booth,  but  he  was  not  a 
great  actor. 

“Actors  here,”  he  continued,  "have  a greater  op|»or1unity  than 
anywhere  in  the  world.  England  continues  to  donate  us  her  un- 
employed in  the  profession.  Luidon  is  the  great  English  goal 
for  dramatic  talent,  while  thr  provinces  offer  only  a meagre  exist- 
ent**. America  is  *o  big  and  ho*  so  many  cities  of  magnitude 
that  the  English  actor  find*  hi*  best  chance  is  over  In-re.  Thirty 
per  cent,  of  our  actors  and  actressrs  an-  English.” 

“ What  line  of  work  offers  the  best  chance  of  sucres*!” 

‘‘The  line  in  which  there  is  the  least  supply,  and  the  greatest 
demand,  both  here  and  in  London,  is  what  I*  tailed  ‘ leading 
business.'  We  wnnt  young  men  and  young  women  who  can  play 
responsible  heroes  and  heroines.  They  have  to  encounter  so  many 
dim-rent  conditions  for  sucres*,  not  only  thr  success  which  route* 
from  art,  but  that  which  is  produced  by  personality.  The  greatest 
successes  arc  those  which  come  from  personality.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  the  critic’s  influence  upon  the  theatre!” 
“On  an  average  the  critic  fixes  pretty  well  the  standards  by 
which  the  entire  community  judge  the  play.  Favorable  criticism 
will  help  a good  play,  but  not  a had  one.  Adverse  criticism  lias 
no  effect  on  tlie  success  of  a play  which  has  qualities  of  popularity 
■nd  interest. 

” The  critic  should  not  concern  himself  with  the  monetary  pros- 
pects of  a play,  hut  with  criticism  of  the  dramatic  work.  The 
critic  has  no  concern  with  the  business  side.  He  should  devote 
himself  to  plays  which  are  successful  though  defying  the  conven- 
tions of  dramatic  art  and  trenching  on  the  dignity  of  the  drama.” 
"Hut  are  there  any  canons  of  dramatic  art?  Have  they  not 
been  relegated  to  the  lumber  room  of  the  dramatic  unities!’' 
"There  is  tlie  artistic  construction  of  the  story,  the  taste  in 
the  choice  of  a subject,  the  acting.  Then,  while  the  unities  of 
place  and  time  don’t  matter,  there  must  lie  unity  of  action.  These 
are  ranons  on  which  criticism  should  be. based.  Instead  of  this,  it 
I*  often  based  upon  the  individual  writer's  own  personal  predilec- 
tions. The  best  critic  is  he  who  has  the  most  catholic  taste  and 
experience.  The  greatest  bulwark  of  the  stace  the  critic  can 
stand  hr  i*‘  that  which  inhibits  the  public  from  subjects  question- 
able in  their  moral  or  religious  significance.” 

Among  the  many  subjects  spoken  of.  this  idea  seemed  constantly 
to  find  ils  war  to  the  surface  of  Mr.  Fmhman's  thoughts:  the 
need  for  a clean,  wholesome  drama,  of  universal  and  elemental 
appeal. 

" A play  should  appeal  to  the  universal  heart  of  tlie  public. 
Flays  that  arc  dramatic  brief*  on  behalf  of  exclusive  subject* 
neither  elemental  nor  wholesome  draw  only  a limited  audience,  and 
for  that  reason  Ibsen  lia*  no  popular  following  in  America-  All 
plays  fliat  succeed  appeal  to  every  clan*  of  humanity.  The  Groat 
Flay  will  Is*  clean,  wholesome,  and  elemental.  But  there  are  always 
fluctuating  periods  in  the  course  of  a century:  and  this  is  one  of 
the  valleys.” 

There  wa*  something  of  pathos  in  the  words,  and  the  picture 
of  the  man  scaled  alone  In  hi*  apartment  high  above  the  matintV- 
crowd*.  *currhing  for  tlie  Groat  Play  with  tlie  imperturbable 
optimism  of  the  fishermnp,  and  eating  apples. 
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Honor  Among  Thieves 


By  ASHBY  DEERING 

ILL  L' STRATI!  I*  BY  HAMILTON  WILLIAMS 


O receive  a sudden  summons  on  a lonely  afternoon, 
especially  when  it  Is  the  afternoon  of  December  24, 
it  muses  emotions  which  no  ordinary  man  can  ulTord 
to  Ignore.  It  was  so  with  me  when  a bellboy  bustled 
in  upon  the  privacy  of  my  usual  ante-tTiri.sUuas 
gloom  with  a note  addressed  to  me  in  an  unfamiliar 
hand,  and  that  one  impatient  word  of  superscription 
— “ .Answer." 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Linton.”  the  note  began.  **  I have 
heard"  of  your  remarkable  powers  of  observation 
through  an  acquaintance  who  regards  you  highly,  not  as  a detec- 
tivr,  hut  as  a scientillc  investigator  of  crimes  that  are  perpetrated 
Irom  motives  umectigniwd  in  law  book*;  likely  enough  the  crimes 
of  curiosity.  I shall  esteem  it  a personal  favor  If  you  will  call  on 
me  inimrd lately  to  consider  a theory  of  mine  along  this  line,  and 
whether  you  p'rove  or  disprove  my  notion.  1 ansuie  you  that  the 
reward  for  your  service*  will  be  made  adequate  to  any  valuation 
you  may  set  upon  your  holiday  time.” 

The  note  was  signed  by  a former  magistrate  who  was  reputed  to 
Is-  immensely  rich,  not  only  In  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  human 
wisdom,  and  endowed  with  a heart  " Btlll  warm  beneath  the  snows 
of  rxjiericnce.” 

Hr  had  retired  from  the  bench  under  something  of  A cloud.  Ills 
fellow  jurists  had  grieved  his  heart  with  insinuations  that  lie  was 
unfit,  but  he  had  dismissed  their  case  against  him  with  a noble 
gesture,  true  to  his  last  grain  of  common  sense.  And  then  he  luid 
sent  for  me.  At  once  I understood  that  the  old  man  wished  me  to 
vindicate  his  judicial  acumen-,  and  be  witness  to  those  faculties  of 
justice  which  may  never  shine  forth  on  the  cold  minutes  of  the 
court  record.  And  as  I turned  up  the  collar  of  my  storm-coat  on 
the  walk  to  hi*  home  I reflected  that  his  memory  was  still  good 
enough  to  hark  hack  to  the  mental  record  of  the  one  jennyweight  of 
evidence  that  he  had  long  ago  dropped  into  the  balance  to  save  a 
prisoner’s  reputation  for  uprightness. 

**  Ah,  I was  expecting  you,  Mr.  Linton;  I knew  you  would  come." 
said  the  vetermit,  as  he  shook  my  bund  in  the  lihrarv.  He  was  al- 
most tottering.  His  clasp  was  feeble,  yet  tlie  mould  of  his  Ismy 
fingers  suggested  a certain  strength  of  hearty  purpose.  I felt  that 
his  mind  had  outlived  his  physical  decay. 

His  very  next  sentence  completely  upset  my  friendly  hope.  " Mr. 
Linton,  you  are  the  one  man,"  said  he,  “ the  only  living  criminolo- 
gist who  can  find  out  what  I wish  to  know.  I hare  sent  for  you 
to  engage  your  talents  in  discovering  the  germ  of  shoplifting." 

Then  I began  to  beliere  the  stories  I had  read  about  the  madness 
of  Justice  Waddington,  hut  I let  him  ramble  on. 

“ I am  positive.”  he  continued,  “that  shoplifting  is  caused  by  a 
specific  germ  especially  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the  yenr.  And  I 
uni  equally  confident  that  you  can  find  that  germ  and  segregate  it 
from  ail  other  germs  of  criminal  curiosity,  and  thereby  aid  me  in 
the  last  humane  tusk  I shall  ever  set  my  mind,  heart,  and  luind  to. 
I am  preparing  a hook  on  the  * ('rimes  of  Curiosity ' which  will 


He  asked  if  I would  go  in  quest  of  the  germ  oi  shoplifting 


be,  long  after  I nm  dead  and  gone,  an  authority  in  the  law  libraries 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  I am  morally  errtnin  that  shop- 
lifting is  chief  among  these  psychic  phenomena.  This  disease  Is 
not  akin  to  kleptomania,  and  is*  but  slightly  related  to  the  sin  of 
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acquisitiveness;  rather  it  is  an  inordinate  desire  to  contemplate 
in  private  the  things  displayed  in  putdic.  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  puree  or  the  willingness  of  the  private  ,-pendthrift. 

“ I have  met  in  my  experience  on  the  bench  many  young  girls  of 
gentle  breeding  who  do  this  thing  in  the  spirit  of  adventure — 
girls  and  older  women  whose  conscience*  are  a lace-work  of  slender 
threads,  with  frequent  open  space*  that  exemplify  the  world,  t 1m? 
Ilrsh,  and  the  devil. 

"Their  parents  are  rich  and  indulgent,  often  influential  enough 
to  safeguard  them  against  the  common  penalty,  and  they  learn  to 
regard  misdemeanor  us  a luxury  afforded  by  riche*.  I mean  riches 
in  the  attract,  devoid  of  livelineas.’' 

He  paused  to  know  whether  I fullowcd  his  cvnicul  reasoning,  ami 
then  he  askcil  me  if  I would  be  willing  to  go  in  i|uest  of  the  specific 
germ  of  shoplifting.  In  his  distorted  enthusiasm  lie  imagined 
that  this  malignant  microbe  wold  I**  fixed  in  a microscopic  slide 
and  photographed,  lie  *uggr*tcd  that  I go  out  among  the  Christ- 
man shopper*,  watch  them,  and  follow  them,  in  order  to  accumu- 
late a bevy  of  germs,  later  to  be  classified  as  criminal  curiosity 
cultures. 

To  please  the  aged  lawyer  I an  id  I would  undertake  the  cum 
mission,  although  I hadn't  the  slightest  idea  of  doing  «o.  An  1 
left  the  house,  however.  I fell  to  wondering  what  bolt  of  reason 
had  worn  out  and  thus  deranged  his  once  brilliant  mind.  The 
more  I thought  of  the  riddle  he  had  propounded  the  more  it 
fascinated  me.  And  at  last  I found  myself  in  the  cheerful  hurly- 
burly  of  u great  department  store,  scrutinizing  the  Christmas 
shopper*  with  a suspicious  eye,  for  a shop-lifting  germ,  if  my  old 
friend  was  right,  lurked  on’  every  one  present,  marked  in  plain 
figures. 

The  place  was  crowded  with  the  cosmopolitan  classes  of  the 
great  city.  They  wen*  buying  and  dickering  and  pocketing  their 
change.  Presently  I oliaerved  a young  man  wrapped  in  a big  over- 
mat  secrete  something  lie  had  not  paid  for.  1 could  not  determine 
what  the  article  was.  but  as  I watched  this  polite  specimen  of  the 
genus  shoplifter  I was  again  amazed  at  the  deftness  of  hi*  action 
and  the  rare  discrimination  he  exercised  in  the  selection  of  his 
stealings.  He  took  only  small  and  costly  articles,  and  I was  not 
far  wrong  in  estimating  his  plunder  at  several  hundred  dollars. 
All  hi*  takings  were  dropped  into  immense  pockets  of  his  great 
coat.  I followed  him  utmost  to  the  door,  through  which  he  hoped  to 
make  a quick  exit.  There  we  both  met  the  unexpected.  I saw  the 
thief,  loadrd  like  a pack  horse  and  puffing  under  his  blanket  coat, 
suddenly  stand  stock  still  in  front  of  u beautiful  woman,  hand- 
somely dressed. 

From  her  muff  protruded  the  edge  of  a large  roll  of  gorgeous 
ribbon.  It  wire  on  th-r  point  of  falling.  If  It  fell . instuut  defec- 
tion was  inevitable,  for  a floor-walker  stood  only  a few  feet  uway. 
.Fust  beside  our  bulky  friend  of  the  long  pocket*  stood  an  atagf're 
filled  with  porcelain  vase*.  A deft  and  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  his  elbow  brought  one  of  these  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash.  The  floor-manager  mode  a frantic  ru*h  to  the  spot,  while 
the  people  about  scattered.  At  the  hidip  moment  the  shoplifter  in 
the  storm  coat  made  a step  toward  the  beautiful  Indy  and  shoved 
the  offending  roll  of  stolen  rihUui  back  Into  her  muff. 

I heard  him  say  a word  to  her  in  a laughing  whisper:  "My 
dear,  you  should  not  Is*  *o  coarse  in  your  work.”  Then,  calmly 
surveying  the  turmoil,  hr  walked  unconcernedly  out  of  the  place. 
To  mv  living  day  1 shall  never  forget  the  look  of  gratitude  with 
which  that  lovely  creature  followed  his  orderly  retreat.  Quickly 
she  moved  n*  if  to  join  him.  and  I »aw  her  watch  Ids  progress 
through  the  confusing  crowd,  hesitating  until  she  had  lost  him. 

The  snow  was  coming  down  in  a Ynletidr  frolic.  lairge,  damp, 
sticky  flakes  fell  on  those  pale  patrician  cheek*  and  melted  in  her 
tears.  For  a moment  I hesitated  which  to  follow.  Which  would 
you  have  followed!  Almost  involuntarily  I went  after  the  man 
in  the  storm -coat  with  the  shoplifting  pocket*.  I tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  when  he  turned  a startled  face  to  me  I said, 


44  You  made  a friend  to  be  proud  of  n moment  ago.  Did  you  see 
the  grateful  look  she  gave  you!  Did  you  notice  she  followed  you 
out  and  wished  to  thank  you?  Wasn't  she  a beauty!  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  know  her?" 

These  and  more  questions  I propounded  to  him.  I tried  to  make 
him  understand  that  he  had  won  my  approval  too,  and  that  such 


44  My  dear,  you  should  not  be  so  coarse  In  your  work  ” 


a fine  action  a*  his  waa  never  wasted  even  on  a witness  before 
the  fart,  hut  on  the  other  hand  Imd  done  much  to  excuse  the 
vagaries  of  kleptomania. 

” Yes.  I would  like  to  know  her,”  he  said,  regretfully.  44 1 have 
never  before  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  such  a charming  woman 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  But,  bit.  you  do  me  a grave 
injustice  to  suppose  that  I would  presume  upon  so  slight  a favor 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a lady  in  distress.  I am  not  a 
■Maher.” 

I told  the  story  to  the  ex-magistrate  just  as  I liave  tohl  It  here. 
He  listened  without  hetruving  the  slightest  emotion,  turned  over 
|wi|*t*  on  hi*  library  tabic  until  he  luid  found  some  unfinished 
sheets  of  hi*  great  masterpiece  on  the  **  Crime*  of  Curiosity,”  and 
painfully  he  scrawled  this  line: 

"Section  III. — Honor  Among  Thieve*.” 


GERALDINE 

By  T.  L.  M. 


A matdkx  tall  was  Geraldine — 

The  kind  who’s  know n as  “ sporty.” 
Her  bieeps  meu*ured  sweet  “ sixteen." 
Her  chest  i inllated  > "forty.” 

She  played  a lovely  game  of  golf ; 

And  crowd*  and  crowd*  attended 
To  see  the  way  that  she  drove  off. 
Two*  really  very  splendid  I 

Her  form  at  tennis  was  “ the  thing,'4 
And  It  was  even  hinted 
Site'll  once  put  gloves  on  in  a ting — 
They  also  say  she  “ sprinted.’* 

One  day,  by  some  romantic  hap. 

(Cupid,  maylie.  hud  blundered  | 

She  met  a very  little  chap 

Who  weighed  less  than  a hundred. 

Imagination  never  could 
Of  hint  make  an  Apollo. 

Hi*  leg*  were  thin  as  splints  of  wood, 
Hi*  chest  was  very  hollow. 


An  easy  chair  he  had  a mind 
Most  often  to  he  led  In; 

He  shivered  in  nn  autumn  wind 
A*  n*|>en  lea vi**  are  said  to. 

Now  old  Ihimc  Nature,  *o  it  seema. 

The  specie*  often  varies, 

And  then  uniting  two  extremes 
Thus  reconciles  contraries. 

This  love-match,  therefore,  may  have  been 
In  one  sense  quite  prophetic. 

Although  he  was  so  very  thin, 

And  she  was  ao  athletic. 

Yet  there's  a circumstance  ouite  slight 
It  might  I**  well  to  mention — 

A matter  which  it  seem*  hut  right 
To  call  to  your  attention. 

It  shows  that  ofttimes  we  endure 
From  science  fait*  too  funny; 

The  truth  is.  Geraldine  was  poor. 

And  he  was  black  with  money. 
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FROM  THE  PERILS  OF  THE  SEA 

DRAWN  BV  JOHN  EDWIN  JACKSON 
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CUPID’S  HEADQUARTERS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Two  Clerk*  tn  the  Marriage  License  Bureau  are  kept  busy  constantly  Betrothed  Couples  in  Line  waiting  to  Exchange  a Dollar  fora  License 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST  STADIUM 

By  PREMONT  RIDER 


THK  latest  of  the -great  arenas  tlu*  building  of  which  luin  been 
stimulated  by  the  modern  reuaisaunce  in  athletics,  ia  the 
new  stadium  recently  completed  for  Syracuse  University. 
It  is  the  largest  and  finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  Ameriea.  ap- 
proximating the  ancient  Creek  models,  and  it  accominodatM  forty 
lliousand  spectator*. 

The  site  selected  is  striking,  uu  elevation  overlooking  the  idly  of 
Syracuse  and.  in  the  distance,  Onondaga  Luke.  The  stadium  itself 
is  an  oval.  (170  feet  by  475  feet,  the  area  covered  Isdng  0 l-lt  acres, 
ur  about  five  times  us  large  us  the  famous  stadium  at  Athens, 
recently  restored  for  the  Olympie  games.  Tin*  entire  structure  is 
of  rid  n forced  concrete  of  the  most  massive  elm  racier.  The  tiers 
of  scats  rest  on  huge  piers  extending  in  places  twenty  feet  lielow 
the  ground  levi  I.  Five  hundred  tons  of  reinforcing  steel  and 
twenty  thoiisund  riihic  yards  of  concrete  were  Used. 

The’  sodded  field  in  tin*  centre  is  surrounded  by  a quarter-mile 
cinder  truck,  and  on  tbe  south  side  is  a 220-yard  straightaway 


course  which  pusses  out  through  tunnels  at  cither  end  of  the 

stadium. 

Above  tlu*  upper  tier  of  seats,  on  the  ground  level  | for  the 
entire  sladiiun  is  an  excavation),  is  a twenty-fool  concourse, 
uearly  one  half  mile  arouud.  where  automobiles  can  la?  parked  to 
watch  the  games. 

The  work  lias  been  going  on  for  more  than  three  years,  most  of 
this  time  being  consumed  in  tbe  excavation  requited,  aim  muting 
to  nearly  Iuo.immi  cubic  sards.  In  tlu*  concrete  work,  the  con- 
tractors showed  great  ingenuity  and  success  in  tile  solution  of  the 
many  new  proldeius  which  arose. 

The  idea  of  the  stadium  originated  with  Clmnerllor  dailies  It. 
Day.  The  funds  were  supplied  by  Mr.  dolm  li.  Arrliladd,  and  the 
cost  has  already  exceeded  hall  a million  dollars.  A new  gym- 
nasium. connected  with  the  stadium  by  tunnel,  is  now  under  way. 
This,  it  is  understood,  will  coat  another  half  million.  It  will  be 
the  largest  and  U-st  equippcd  gymnasium  in  the  world. 


The  Syracuse  University  Stadium  during  the  Lafayetlc-Syracuse  Game,  with  8000  Spectators  present 
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THE  DEPENDABILITY  OF  THE 
AUTOMOBILE 

By  HARRY  W.  PERRY 


THE  idea  that  the  automobile  ia  unreliable  still  persist*  in 
the  public  mind  and  seems  likely  to  continue  lor  u long 
time.  It  ia  kept  alive  by  the  joke  makers  and  art  into  who, 
as  a rule,  are  year*  behind  the  times,  and  who  find  it  bo 
hard  to  originate  joke*  that  they  tall  back  for*  revenue 
upon  subjects  that  an'  worn  thrradhurc,  and  an;  long  out  of  date. 
There  can  l*>  no  denial  that  in  the  early  day#  of  the  development 
of  the  motor-car  there  was  plenty  of  justification  for  all  the  joke* 
that  were  printed,  but  nowadays  nobody  sees  un  autoniohilist  or 
his  chaufTeur  stretched  flat  on  his  back  under  a car  tinkering  with 
its  mechanism,  and  for  every  machine  that  is  seen  stopped  by  the 
roadside  for  adjustments  of  the  machinery  or  repairs  to  a tire 
one  sees  dozens  of  cars  running  perfectly.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed, 
that  an  automobile  has  such  a serious  breakdown  as  to  require 
towing  to  a repair-shop,  or  to  iieceasilate  its  abandonment  by  the 
passengers.  Such  stoppages  as  have  to  lie  made  ou  the  road  am 
usually  only  for  simple  adjustments,  the  cleaning  or  changing  of 
a spark  plug,  connecting  up  of  u fresh  ignition  iHttery-cell  or  the 
substitution  of  a new  inner  tuts*  for  u punctured  tills*  in  a tire. 
The  changing  of  tires  does  not  take  more  Hum  a few  minutes  nowa- 
days. as  most  cars  are  fitted  with  quick  detachable  rims  that  are 
easily  and  quickly  manipulated. 

A popular  misconception  is  very  hard  to  eradicate,  yet  it  nerd* 
only  a little  thought  to  convince  any  one  that  automobile*  are 
to-day  more  reliable  than  electric  street  cars,  horse  drawn  convey- 
ances. or  even  railroad  locomotives  and  ears.  Hardly  a day  paws 
in  any  of  our  large  cities  when  one  does  not  see  street -cars  disabled 
by  the  blowing  out  of  fuses,  short-circuiting  of  controllers,  burning 
out  of  motors,  or  failure  of  brakes  to  work  prop  rly.  In  many 
eases  long  lines  of  cars  are  stopped,  and  traffic  on  tlte  whole  street 
is  blocked.  Such  incidents  attract  only  casual  notice,  however,  and 
some  annoyance  if  one  happens  to  l»e  inconvenienced,  but  they  arc 
so  common  that  they  have  come  to  lie  considered  an  almost  inevit- 
able accompaniment  of  electric  traction,  and  the  jokesmiths  never 
think  of  making  them  the  subject  of  humorous  paragraphs  and 
sketches. 

That  horse-traction  is  almost  equally  undependable  will  probably 
be  admitted  when  the  reader  is  asked  to  recall  the  many  horses 
he  has  seen  overcome  by  heat  in  summer,  or  sutTering  from  injuries 
received  by  falling  on  icy  streets  in  winter.  Having  always  been 


accustomed  to  the  general  use  of  horses,  such  sights  are  not  novel 
to  us.  and  we  think  lcaa  of  the  predicament  in  which  the  passengers 
find  themselves  when  such  things  oceur  tlmn  of  the  sullcrings  of 
the  animals.  Suppose  for  a moment  that  events  had  been  reversed; 
that  fur  oen Ulrica  we  had  travelled  about  in  motor-cars,  and  genera- 
tion after  generation  had  seen  goods  transferred  in  motor-trucks, 
and  packages  delivered  only  in  automobile  delivery-wagons.  Imagine 
the  popular  interest  that  would  lie  taken  in  the  first  attempts  to 
introduce  and  use  horses  as  draft  animals,  and  l lie  jokes  that 
would  Is?  made  over  their  priqH'iisity  to  take  foolish  ulami  at  a 
Muttering  newspaper  and  run  away,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  columns  upon  columns  of  letters  of  complaint  that 
would  he  written  to  the  editors  regarding  the  use  of  such  dangerous 
animals  ill  the  public  streets, ■ and  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
streets  arising  from  their  use.  Whut  crowds  a Inlky  horse  would 
attract,  aud  what  an  example  of  unreliability  would  U-  a horse  that 
could  not  walk  on  a sleet -covered  street. 

It  will  Is*  seen,  then,  that  the  reason  why  the  temporary  disable- 
ment of  an  autianohile  on  the  road  formerly  attracted  so  much 
attention  from  a quickly  gathering  crowd  of  nirious  spectators  was 
bemuse  automobiles  them  wives  were  new  and  were  therefore 
objects  of  great  interest.  As  the  only  time  when  the  man  or  boy 
in  the  street  got  a good  close  look  at  them,  and  particularly  of  the 
engine  anil  machinery  which  were  always  concealed  when  the  ears 
were  running,  the  breakdowns  became  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  as  the  machine*  were  improved  and  tlicir 
niindirr  increased,  the  public  became  accustomed  to  seeing  them 
roll  through  the  streets  and  along  the  mads,  and  their  passage  k*ft 
little  impression — so  little  that  the  earlier  impressions  were  not 
dispelled,  and  people  who  have  given  no  serious  thought  to  the 
matter  still  associate  the  automobile  with  breakdowns  aud  roadside 
repairs  and  adjustments,  rat  1st  than  with  a merry  party  of 
pleasure-seekers  out  for  a day's  run  or  a family -off  for  a tour  of 
hundreds  of  miles  through  mountain  districts. 

Next  to  the  steamship,  the  automobile  is  the  miwt  reliable  means 
of  mechanical  transportation  that  we  have.  Kailrnad  locomotives 
would  be  breaking  down  repeatedly  on  the  read  if  they  were  given 
no  more  care  in  the  shop*  than  the  motor  car  gets.  The  traveler  is 
likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  when  he  makes  a trin  by  rail,  say 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  lie  does  not  ride  behind  the  same 


The  Kind  of  "Going'*  that  tests  the  Endurance  of  any  Car — yet  Roads  in  this  Condition  arc  successfully  negotiated  every  Day 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY 


Conquering  Time  and  Space  under  elemental  Conditions  on  an  Indiana 
Road  between  South  Bend  and  Chicago— a Tourist’a  Nightmare  come  true 


engine  during  all  of  the  journey,  as  he  would  do  in  an  automobile. 
The  car  lie  i*  in  is  hauled  over  each  successive  division  of  the  road 
by  a fresh  engine  just  from  the  roundhouse  or  shop,  where  it  has 
been  carefully  inspected,  wiped,  oiled,  and  put  in  good  condition. 
In  railroad  practice  the  divisions  are  front  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  miles  long.  During  the  run  the  engineer  notea,  on  a |utd 
of  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose,  all  of  the  things  that  he  wants 
done  to  the  engine  before  lie  takes  it  out  ugain.  and  these  are 
attended  to  carefully  at  the  end  of  the  division.  When  an  engine 
has  run  uhout  three  hundred  miles  it  is  given  a general  overhauling, 
the  lire  being  drawn,  the  boiler-tubes  cleaned  out.  the  joints  re- 
packed, and  adjustments  made.  Yet,  despite  all  this  careful  atten- 
tion, then-  is  often  trouble  on  the  road  due  to  leakage  of  steam 
through  hsdiy-packed  joints,  leaky  boiler  lubes,  brakes  that  do  not 
work  smoothly,  or  more  serious  faults  that  develop  in  the 
machinery. 

Compare  such  conditions  with  those  that  obtain  with  an  auto- 
mobile when  on  a long  tour,  in  which  the  same  engine  and 
machinery  are  run  sometimes  over  one  thousand  miles  or  more  of 
public  wagon-roads — not.  it  should  be  remembered,  mi  rails  laid  on 
a carrfully  graded  and  lev- 
elled roadbed.  The  ear  is  run 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  a day.  often 
through  heuvy  dust,  mud  ami 
Mind,  at  the  end  of  whieh  the 
owner  or  his  ehauffeur  i* 

Weary  from  driving,  and  is 
much  inclined  to  give  the 
engine  only  the  most  necea 
nary  attention,  merely  wiping 
off  the  woret  of  the  accumu- 
lated dirt,  filling  the  oiler, 
gasoline  tank,  and  radiator, 
and  testing  the  batteries  and 
mils.  Instead  of  anticipating 
trouble  with  the  transmission, 
brakes,  steering  • gear,  and 
hearings,  the  driver  usually 
waits  until  something  goes 
wrong  with  them  on  the  road, 
and  only  so  much  care  is 
given  the  muchine  as  will 
keep  it  running  until  the  end 
of  the  tour,  when  it  is  sent  to 
» lie  garage  for  a thorough 
overhauling  and  tuning  up. 

Such  met  lioda  could  not  tie 
followed  with  a locomotive, 
whose  every  part  must  Iw  In- 
spected at’  the  end  of  every 
run  of  one  Hundred  to  two 
hundred  miles,  whether 
trouble  has  developed  or  not. 
to  guard  against  delays  and 
possible  accidents  on  the  mail. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how 
persistently  people  stick  to 
the  idea  that  the  automobile 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 


when  it  is  remembered  that 
every  summer  during  the  last, 
•oven  years,  one  or  more  na- 
tional competitions  in  re- 
liability and  endurance,  open 
to  all  who  desired  to  enter  and 
abide  by  the  rules,  have  been 
held  over  course*  of  several 
hundred  miles  hv  representa- 
tive organizations,  such  as 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Association 
of  Automobile  Manufacturers, 
and  the  American  Automobile 
Association.  Reside*  these, 
there  have  been  many  similar 
events  conducted  by  local 
clubs,  as  the  Long  Island 
Automobile  Club,  the  Chicago 
Automobile  Club,  and  the  New 
York  Motor  Club.  Wide  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  these 
in  the  daily  press  and  in  all 
of  the  many  automobile 
papers,  with  carefully  com- 
piled tables  showing  the  excel- 
lent performances  of  most  of 
the  com peting  machines,  niany 
of  which  finished  with  perfect 
scores  showing  that  they  had 
had  no  involuntary  stops  on 
the  road  occasioned  b y 
machinery  troubles,  and  had 
arrived  at  every  official  check- 
ing-point on  time.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  only  the  more 
recent  of  these  contests  to 
present  evidence  of  the  high 
state  of  perfection  to  which 
tlie  automobile  ha«  been 
brought  in  the  dozen  years  of  Us  development  in  America. 
Ity  all  odds  the  moat  significant  of  these  was  the  Sealed  Itonnet 
Contest,  conducted  last  June  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 
Tlie  a mu  hi  need  object  of  this  event  was  " to  afford  the  opportunity 
of  demonstrating,  under  never**  touring  conditions,  without  adjust- 
ments, repairs,  or  replacements  of  any  kind,  excepting  tires,  the 
continuous  running  qualities  of  the  modern  stock  touring-car  now 
offered  to  the  public.*’  To  this  end.  strict  rules  contimd  the 
entries  to  regularly  catalogued  machines,  and  required  that  on 
the  day  before  the  start  each  car  be  inspected  by  the  contest  com- 
mittee’ ami  official  seals  lie  affixed  to  the  bonnets  and  all  operating 
iiarts  thereunder,  to  transuiix-don  gears,  axles,  wheels,  springs,  coil- 
boxi-s,  and  !*»ttery-huxm.  After  Is-ing  sealed,  the  cars  remained 
in  the  custody  of  the  eommittee  at  all  times,  except  during  the 
hours  when  they  wen*  ls*ing  driven  on  the  road  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  official  observers,  until  the  close  of  the  competition.  The 
most  exacting  of  all  the  rules  absolutely  prohibited  the  making 
of  any  adjustment*,  repair*,  or  replaeements  of  any  kind,  except 
tires,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  contest,  which  extended  over 
the  four  day*  from  June  |!i  to  22  inclusive.  Even  the  tightening 


Minimizing  the  seriousness  of  Break-downs  en  route  by  the  Use 
oi  detachable  Rims  that  may  be  easily  and  quickly  detached 
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Some  of  the  Forty-one  Cere  which,  of  Forty-seven  Entries,  covered  600  Miles 
in  * recent  Endurance  Contest  without  undergoing  a single  mechanical  Mishap 


of  u mil.  or  l hr  fixing  of  u broken  luittcry-wirr  win*  sufficient  to 
i'iiim  tin*  disqualification  of  uny  contestant  from  further  partiei|iu- 
lioii.  A*  a further  guard  against  the  making  of  rr|wim  or  adjust- 
ment* on  tlw  road,  one  rule  prohibited  any  tools*,  rsciipt  tire  tools, 
ln-iug  i-4 riitil  i»n  tin-  fiir*  or  liy  any  |H»s*rng*g,  except  tin*  tool*  in 
tlw  regular  tool-box.  which  ttm  ollieially  sealed  like  the  bonnets*. 

All  of  tin*  car*  were  required  to  cover  a designated  eoumc  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mils**  a day,  and  tin*  high-powered  run- 
about* hsii I to  go  an  additional  twenty-five  mile*  each  day.  To 
secure  diversity  of  road  conditions  and  topcmiphy,  the  runs  on  the 
auceeswive  day*  were  frsim  New  York  City  to  Poughkeepsie  and 
return.  Pawling  anil  hark,  West  Haven  and  Imek,  and  Bridgeport. 
Danbury.  and  home  again.  During  each  intermediate  night  the 
ear*  were  plaerd  in  tin*  enre  of  the  committee  in  the  Club  garage, 
ami  the  contestant*  were  not  allowed  to  go  near  them.  According 
to  the  ela**  they  wen’  in.  the  cur*  had  to  average  not  less  than 
thirteen  to  seventeen  mil*1*  an  hour.  ami.  on  tlw  other  liiiiul, 
wen-  subject  to  disqualification  if  they  exceeded  the  legal  *|*.-ed 
limit*  in  town  and  country. 

It  i»  difficult  to  imagine  more  onerous  condition*  than  the*e, 
and.  a*  a matter  of  fael.  it  ws*  the  l*-lief  of  not  a few  well  informed 
|irrwin*  in  the  trade  that  the  nature  of  the  context  was  too  seven*, 
mid  that  tin-  final  Mhowing  would  do  inon-  harm  than  giNal  to  the 
reputation  of  the  inaniifariiirpra'  products. 

The  n-Hiilt*  were  a complete  surprise,  and  were  thoroughly 
gratifying.  (hit  of  forty-seven  earn  that  started  in  tlw  contest, 
forty-one  covered  the  six  hundred  miles  in  the  four  day*  without 
having  any  nn-rluiiiicnl  trouble*  whatever.  Of  the  six  that  wen* 
disqualified  only  one  met  with  a Merioiia  mishap,  having  broken  a 
ixm  shaft.  t>m  man  forgot  to  fill  hi*  crankcase  with  lubricating 
nil  before  star  ing.  ami  another  forgot  to  put  a nut  on  tlw  steer- 
ing-gear. whi’-li  worked  loose.  One  machine  was  put  out  of  the  con- 
test because  of  a broken  battery -wire,  nnotlwr  owing  to  a short 
circuit  in  tlw  ignition  system,  and  a third  liecause  of  a broken 


valve  spring.  All  of  tbe*c  were  minor  trouble*  that  were  remedied 
in  a few  minutes. 

By  way  of  i-oiiijiariHon.  it  i*  well  to  consider  for  u moment  tlw 
possibility  of  making  a Hix-hundml-inilc  journey  Is-liind  a team  of 
horse*  without  ho  much  »*  having  to  stop  to  fix  .1  broken  strap, 
buckle,  loose  axle  nut.  or  replace  a cant  shoe;  or  in  a trolley-car 
or  railroad  train  wilbout  a moment's  delay  due  to  trouble  with 
tlw  machinery,  or  having  the  engine  inspected,  cleaned,  and 
adjusted. 

But  tlw  remarkable  showing  mude  by  the  automobile*  in  the 
Sealed  Bonnet  Contest  only  served  to  spur  the  manufacturers  on 
to  seek  further  laurels.  Several  of  tlw  curs  that  made  js-rfwt 
scores  in  that  event  were  entered  in  the  (Hidden  Tour,  with  their 
operating  jiurts  similarly  *c-al«-d.  mid  were  driven  from  Cleveland 
to  Chicago,  mid  thence  through  Indianapolis,  Columbus.  Pittsburg. 
Baltimore,  mid  Philadelphia,  to  New  York  during  u two- weeks' 
run  in  duly.  One  of  tlu-*e  reached  Pittsburg,  and  another  pit  to 
Bedford  Spring*,  cast  of  (In-  Smoky  City,  with  *ci»Ih  unhmki-u  ami 
without  making  repair*  or  replacement*. 

One  particularly  notable  example  of  reliability  was  that  of  a 
rar  that  rove  red  n*-arly  3000  mile*  with  Intnnct,  transmission,  «**•■!, 
mul  Isittcry-lsix  *i-ah-d.  After  going  through  the  Scaled  Bonnet 
Conti-sL  successfully,  it  was  driven  from  New  York  to  t 'liieogo, 
when-  it  took  part  in  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club's  one  -hundred- 
utul -seventy -live mile  endurance  run  in  duly,  mid  w.i*  then  driven 
buck  to  New  York,  all  with  tli«-  original  seals  intact. 

In  the  light  of  tlw*e  fact*,  which  can  lnt  easily  verified  if  any- 
him-  cares  to  take  the  trouble,  it  seemn  us  if  it  were  high  time  that 
every  well-informed  person  recogni»-d  and  acknowledged  the  re- 
liability of  the  autonmhili- — Iwitli  foreign  and  American,  since  most 
of  tlw  ears  that  competed  in  the  Sealed  Bonnet  Contest — itself  an 
original  American  idea — were  of  domestic  manufacture,  while  those 
that  made  the  mure  remarkable  |ierfonnaiircH  mentioned  were 
.\ntcrican  cars. 


HOW  TO  ADD  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTOMOBILE 


*•  Tk  n CCII  could  I*-  added  to  t lie  life  of  an  automobile  and  to 
[VI  Hu-  satisfaction  that  it  give*  to  its  owners.”  says  un 
* * i-\|wrirneeil  manufacturer  of  motor-cars.  " if  people  would 

I, -tow  11 1 * hi  llie  automobile  hut  a |iurt  of  the  attention  they  give 
to  other  properly.  Take,  for  instance,  tlw  itrni  of  winter  *lor- 
age.  Few  |ssiplc  who  store  their  ears  for  the  winter  think  of 
taking  tin-  trouble  to  put  tin*  ear  *>n  horses  and  to  remove  tin- 
tin-  from  the  wheels  The  in-iih'*  of  tin-  rims,  Iihi.  should  Is* 
c’eaneil  and  a coat  of  enamel  upplicd  to  the  inner  surfaces  where 


the  tire  rests.  This  will  prevent  corrosion  and  will  leave  the  rim 
smooth.  A good  idea.  also,  i*  to  give  all  polished  brass  surface* 
a coating  of  heavy  oil.  *lub  oil.  for  instance.  A tube  of  ordinary 
gum -greu.se.  likewise,  will  preserve  the  lumps,  the  radiator,  steer- 
ing-|Ni*t.  and  other  |iart*  that  would  Is-  injured  through  corrosion. 
The  to|n*  should  Is-  opened  and  eli-niusl  with  oiled  waste.  I*«  keep 
it  smooth  and  llcxible.  These  rules  find  hut  little  application  in 
thi*  section  of  the  country.  *in«s-  we  have  a rather  often  winter 
w hit'll  permit*  the  use  of  the  automobile  practically  all  the  year. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  TIIE  POET  UY  1IENRV  M.  AIKEN  APPEARS  ON  PAGE  7 OK  TIIIH  ISSUE 


THE  FIRST  REPUBLIC 
IN  AMERICA 

TO  t lie  question,  *' What  was  the 
first  republic  in  America  t"  the 
average  reply  would  probably 
l«r,  *•  Why.  the  United  States,  of 
rnunw!”  And  vet  this  Union  of 
States,  founded  upon  the  Declaration 
of  1770.  was  not  the  first  republic  to 
lie  established  in  America:  there  was 
an  earlier  one,  that  died  soon  after 
its  birth,  of  which  little  or  nothin# 
ia  said  in  our  American  historic*. 

In  1701  Pranee,  belli#  then  engaged 
in  war  with  Kngluml  and  n-ulixing 
that  she  could  no  longer  hold  the 
province  of  l^iuisiuna.  had.  through 
the  French  amlwssudnr  at  Madrid, 
offered  a memorial  to  Spain  setting 
forth  her  inability  longer  to  support 
l<nui*inna,  and  praying  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Sonin  to  supply  its  necessary 
wants  nml  to  prevent  il  from  fulling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  against 
whom  it  stood  as  a bulwark  for  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  the  Most.  The 
negotiations  finally  resulted  in  Spain's 
taking  over  the  province;  hut  she 
evinced  small  interest  in  her  new 
possession",  whose  vague  boundaries 
to  the  north  and  west  were  not  even 
defined  in  the  act  of  cession.  The 
people  of  Louisiana  were  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  a colony  aban- 
doned by  the  mother  eountry  and  un- 
claimed by  the  new  sovereign.  In- 
deed. even  the  fact  of  the  cession  was 
not  made  known  to  them — that  is,  not 
until  the  year  17(54. 

Deeply  grieves!  by  the  action  of 
their  mother  country  in  thus  dis- 
posing of  them  without  tlieir  consent, 
the  local  government  submitted  the 
matter  to  a council  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Nicholas  Chau  v in  de  l.anfr£- 
iiiere,  the  attorney-general. 

Lanfretiiere  called  a convention  of 
the  people  at  New  Orleans  while  the 
new  Spanish  governor  was  nn  his  way 
to  the  colony.  The  convention  adopted 
resolutions  and  drew  up  a |irtition  to 
the  king,  l/mis  XV.,  wherein  they 
protested  their  loyal! v to  the  French 
crown  und  prayed  tlist  they  might 
not  Is-  cast  nff  ninoiig  stranger*.  One 
.lean  Milhrt  was  appointed  delegate 
to  lav  these  resolution*  and  the  peti- 
tion liefore  the  king. 

Milhet  was  not.  however,  successful 
in  his  mission,  for  he  did  not  gain  the 
ear  of  Ismis.  The  best  he  could  do 
was  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
powerful  minister,  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul.  who.  though  Milhet  was  not 
aware  of  it,  was  in  fact  the  secret 
means  of  the  negotiation  for  the  transfer  of  the  colony  Uhoiseul. 
while  promising  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  never,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  so.  und  the  disappointed  delegate  icturned  home 
without  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  journey. 

Then  the  people  of  Louisiana  resolved  upon  a radical  course. 
On  the  night  of  October  28,  1708,  the  rebels  took  pomeasion  of 
the  French  forts  and  the  gates  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Louisiana.  No  resistance  was  offered  them.  The  newly 
appointed  Spanish  governor  took  refuge  on  a ship,  which  subse- 
quently sailed  for  Hatsina. 


On  October  29,  1708.  the  council  at  New  Orleans  adopted  a 
fnniml  declaration  of  independence,  officially  styled  the  colony  the 
Republic  of  l»uisiana.  elected  Lunfrf-niei-e  “ Protector. " and  draw  up 
u written  constitution.  This  interesting  government  lasted  from 
October.  1708.  until  July.  1709.  when  u S|iuuish  squadron  of  twenty 
four  vessels,  with  a force  of  2000  men.  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  The 
new  republican  state  was  overthrown  und  five  republican  leaders, 
including  LunfrOiitre,  were  put  to  death.  The  lb-public's  official 
pu|»cr*.  including  it*  declaration  of  independence  und  constitution, 
were  burned  in  tlie  public  square  of  New  Orleans. 


VALUABLE  NOTES  ON  MOTORING  IN  GERMANY 


KAISF.R  WILHELM,  of  Germany,  ha*  bis  own  idea*  about 
motoring,  and  though  be  lias  innde  bis  empire  the  most 
lilieral  in  the  world  toward  motorists,  yet  he  also  lias  seen 
to  It  that  this  liberty  is  costly. 

Two  |ierson*  who  have  just  returned  from  a four  months*  Euro- 
pean motoring  tour,  mainly  in  Hcrtnany  and  Denmark,  praise  the 
road*  throughout  the  Herman  Empire,  declaring  them  to  Is* 
even  better  than  the  best  that  their  own  Stale  of  New  Jersey 
affords. 

The  one  drawback  they  encountered  was  the  matter  of  expense, 
flusoline  costs  upwards  of  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  and  before  one 
is  allowed  to  run  his  car  he  has  to  put  up  u sizable  tax.  For 
a 12  horsepower  car  the  motorist  pay*  >10  for  one  month.  >20 
for  four  mouths,  and  $-10  for  one  war.  High  power  ear*  are  corre- 
spondingly more.  When  the  tax  is  paid  a niiniU-r  is  given  io  the 
motorist  by  the  police,  but  la-fore  tlii*  it  i*  necessary  for  him  to 
show  an  American  driver's  license  countersigned  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Herman  consul.  Failing  to  have  this,  the  owner 
must  make  a trial  run  liefore  a selected  specialist,  and  he  pays 
the  specialist  $10  for  looking  at  him.  After  that.  $1.30  i*  added 


for  the  uuniber  which  the  poliernian  supplied.  When  one  leave* 
tin*  country  the  number  is  taken  away  by  the  constabulary  and 
sent  back  to  the  state  in  which  St  was  secured,  and  when  one 
re-enters  the  country  another  number  must  Is-  purchased.  The  tux 
certificate  holds  good  for  as  many  days  in  t Ici-many  a*  have  been 
paid  for.  but  it  expires  at  the  end  of  paeh  year.  Any  motorist 
going  abroad  is  advised  to  have  his  license  countersigned  by  the 
consul  of  the  country  he  intends  to  visit.  This  will  save  a lot 
of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

The  travellers  say  that  nutnmohih-s  are  still  a good  deal  of  a 
novelty  in  Denmark,  and  that  there  are  only  a few  hundred  in  the 
entire  country.  In  Denmark  motorist*  are  restricted  entirely  to 
the  state  roads,  and  no  car  can  la*  driven  over  any  but  the  roads 
designated  by  the  government. 

The  motorists  nay.  also,  tluit  they  had  more  trouble  on  their  re- 
turn at  the  United  State*  Custom  House.  Is-i-nu-c  of  their  red 
tu|s*  method*,  than  any  place  in  Europe.  It  i*  suggested  to  motor- 
ists that  they  luive  an  invoice  made  out  lor  their  ear  on  tie*  other 
side,  to  show  that  it  is  clear,  or  they  will  have  to  give  a bond  to 
that  effect  on  their  arrival  on  this  side. 
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Music  and  the  Opera 

TETRAZZINI,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


HE  moot  gratifying  aspect  of  the  recent  df-but  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  of  Madaine  Luisa  Tetraz- 
zini, who  tuis  uf  late  been  making  ao  mighty  a stir 
in  the  world  of  music,  was  the  overwhelming 
measure  of  populur  auccesa  which  attended  it.  The 
statement  is  made  dcliU-rately.  It  hua  frequently 
lievii  pointetl  out  on  tliia  page  that  Mr.  Hamuier- 
Mein  ia  jaTforniing  at  the  Manhattan  a nervier  to  iniiHieuI  art 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overpraiae:  a nervier  which  con- 
sist* in  the  production  of  such  significant  new  works  a*  “ Louise ” 
and  *4  I'elli'n*  et  Melisandc  ” — that  is  to  nay,  he  ia  infusing  into 
the  o|N>rntic  repertoire  of  New  York  new  blood,  widening  and 
stimulating  it  through  the  exhibition  of  fresh  conception*  and 
novel  personalities.  But  to  achieve  such  enda,  which  are  not  apt 
to  U-  either  certainly  or  continuously  rcmunciative,  is  an  expen- 
sive— at  best  a precarious — undertaking.  It  ia  well,  then1  fore, 

that  Mr.  Hammerstcin  can  count,  for  the  furtherance  of  hia  other 
aims.  u|s>n  the  substantial  gainfulue*.*  of  exhibiting  Madame 
Tetrazzini  to  a responsive  and  unfailing  public.  Yet  it  is.  perhaps, 
worth  noting— and  of  this  Mr.  Hammerstcin  himself  is  perfectly 
aware — that  in  producing,  for  example,  Cluirpenlicr's  “Louise” 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  he  ha*  accomplished  u feat  far 
worthier  of  discussion  and  of  public> interest  than  is  his  acquisi- 
tion and  display  of  the  singer  who  ia  now  filling  the  Manhattan 
with  glad  and  exultant  crowds.  But  Madame  Tetrazzini'*  em- 
phatic success  with  the  o|iera-going  public  i*  merited.  She 
possesses  a voice  which,  in  its  upper  octave,  is  truly  extraordinary 
in  it*  loveliness  and  its  plaagenry,  and  ahe  ia  remarkably  skilful 
in  her  singing  of  ornate  and  florid  music:  ahe  is  gifted,  and  ahe  ia 
vocally  agile.  For  the 
vast  and  insatiable  public 
which,  as  between  hearing 
EioJcifa  sustain  E-fiat  in 
alt  while  she  stoops  to 
gather  up  her  skirts  and 
hearing  Mr.  Gilihcrt.  as 
The  Father  in  the  last  act 
of  '*  Louise.”  would  in- 
finitely prefer  the  former. 
Madame  Tetrazzini  is  a 
singer  who  is  amply 
qualified  to  afTord  both 
satisfaction  and  delight. 

Mr.  Vineent  d'lndv  Is 
one  of  the  lutlf  iloxrn 
living  com|>osers  whose 
outgivings  are  entitled 
to  serious  consideration; 
therefore  the  performance 
the  other  day.  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  of 
liis  new  symphonic  poem, 
“ Jour  d’M#  ft  la  m<in- 
tagnr,”  was  an  event  to  be 
noted,  even  were  the 
music  less  remarkable 
than  it  proved  to  be.  Mr. 
Damrosch  played  the  work 
at  the  fifth  evening  con- 
cert of  his  New  York 
Symphony  series  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  in  the  .face  of 
a |Mipular  and  critical  h«»- 
tilt* v toward  Mr.  d’lndv’* 
productions  which  might 
reasonably  havp  cautioned 
a less  independent  con- 
ductor than  Mr.  Dam- 
roach  to  leave  the  score 
untouched. 

The  work,  a tone  poem 
in  three  |strt*,  was  com- 
pleted in  HHJii.  published 
in  the  following  year,  and 
produced  by  Mr.  Colon  ne 
in  Paris,  on  February  1H, 
IfiMl.  The  music  was  suggested  by  a prone  p<M-m  of  Roger  d<- 
Pnni|ielonnc’a.  mid  tin's  is  printed  as  a preface  to  the  score.  A 
trnn*lntinn  into  English  of  certain  passages  may  be  given  here 
n«  an  indication  of  the  intent  of  the  inu«ir.  Mr.  rle  Pani|sd<>mie's 
meditation*  are  comprised  under  tlirr*-  separate  heads:  ••  Dawn.” 
“Day  < Afternoon.  I’nder  the  Pines t.”  and  “Evening.”  and  the 
inu«ir,  in  its  three  division*,  correspond*  to  these  subjects  of  the. 
text.  A few  excerpts  from  earli  will  serve  as  an  index  to  its  moods: 


vopyrwUl  by  Mwliiun 

Mr.  Bossi.  of  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  as  " Csnio  " in  “ I Paella cci  ” 


(Dawn]:  “Awake,  dark  phantom*!  smile  to  heaven,  majestic- 
ally, for  a ray  in  the  Infinite  risen  and  strikes  your  brow. 

“Awake,  mountain*!  Tin*  king  of  *|«ace  appears! 

“Awake,  valley!  who  coik valent  the  happy  nests  and  sleeping 
cottages;  awake,  singing.  And  if.  in  thy  i-liant.  sigh*  al*o  reach 
me,  may  the  light  wind  of  the  morning  hours  gather  them  and  I war 
them  to  God.  . . . The  shadows  melt  away  little  by  little.  Is-forc 
flu*  invading  light.  . . . laiugli  or  weep,  creature*  who  ptsqde  t hi* 
world.  Awake,  harmonic*! 

God  hearken*!  . , .” 

(DayJ:  “How  sweet  it 
ia  to  cling  to  the  moun- 
tuin-side*.  broad  staircase 
of  lieuven!  How  swiTt  it 
ia  to  dream,  far  from  the 
turmoil  of  man,  in  the 
smiling  majesty  of  the 
mountain-tops!  Here,  all 
earthly  sounds  mount  in 
harmony  toward*  my  rest- 
ed heart : here,  all  become* 
bymn  and  prayer.  . . .” 

(Evening):  “ Night 
steals  across  the  all-cover- 
ing sky,  and  the  waning 
light  sends  forth  a fresh 
breath  swiftly  over  the 
weary  world.*  Boon  all 
things  sleep  beneath  the 
shadows,  all  appears 
ghostly  in  the  valley;  yet 
all  still  lives.  . . . O 
Night!  Eternal  Harmony 
dwells  beneath  thy  veil"; 
joy  and  grief  are  but  sleep- 
ing. 0 Night!  consuming 
Life  stirs  through  tlie  ull- 
enn  suming  day;  Life 
creates  itself  anew  be- 
neath the  pearl-*trcwn 
mantle  of  thy  outstretched 
arms.  . . 

It  will  Is*  seen  at  once, 
by  tli»*c  who  are  fuiniliar 
with  Mr.  d'lndv'*  outlook 
ns  an  artist,  that  this  i*  a 
subject  after  his  own  heart 

devout  and  simple  nature,  and  an  entire  mystic.  For  him  the 
spectacle  of  the  living  earth,  in  lovely  or  forbidding  guise,  evoke* 
reverend  and  exalt'd  moods.  His  approach  to  the  spectacle  of  its 
wonder*  and  beauties  i*  Wordsworthian  in  it*  deep  and  awe  struck 
reve ranee  and  its  fundamental  sincerity.  He  does  not.  like  his 
younger  artistic  kinsman.  Dcbu**y,  mi-  in  it  all  manner  of  fan- 
tastic and  mist -enwrapped  visions;  it  i*  not  for  him  a pageant 
of  delicate  and  shining  dream*  Mallarnic's  lazy  and  indulgent 
Faun  in  amorous  w<s*llan-l  reverie  would  not  have  suggested  to 
him.  a*  to  Debussy,  music  who*1  ern*uousne**  is  as  exquisitely 
Concealed  a*  it  is  marvelously  transfigured.  The  mysticism  of 
d’lndv  is  preeminently  religions;  it  lias  no  tinge  of  sciixuousnesa; 
it  is  large  and  lx-nign.  rather  than  intimate  and  intense. 

He  i*  absolutely  himself,  alesdutely  cltaraeteris! ic.  in  “Jour 
dV-tf-  it  la  montagne.”  This  music  i*  a hymn  the  grave  erstasy 
and  the  utter  sincerity  of  which  are  as  indisputable  as  they  are 
Impressive.  In  its  art  it  is  n-markaM-  nut  *o  monumental  in 
plan,  so  nstoundinglv  complex  in  detail.  n«  hi*  *U|>erl>  B-niinor 
symphony,  yet  a work  that  is  full  of  hi*  peculiar  trait*.  Its  con- 
structive plan  is  broad  and  simple,  vet  severely  logical;  hanuuuic- 
ally  it  is  as  novel,  as  fascinatingly  ingenious,  n»  anything  lie  bits 
hitherto  achieved;  melodieallv  it  is  of  rare  and  curious  distinction: 
as  a whole,  it  is  of  almost  continuous  beauty,  it  is  profoundly 
noetic,  it  is  rich  and  luminous  in  texture,  and  it  is  rigorous 
In  tin*  avoidance  of  sentimental  and  spectacular  effect.  It  does 
not  always  sustain  it*  highest  level — tin*  level  of  inspiration 
reached  in  all  of  the  fir«t  movement,  in  the  openin'.;  of  the  sivorul 
movement,  in  the  exquisite  conclusion.  Mr.  d’lmly'<  hatred  of  easy 
and  meretricious  formulas  of  style  result*  at  times  in  an  un- 
deniable aridity  of  thought  and  nn*«l.  a kind  of  emotional  sterility 
which  it  is  ju*t  to  n«>te  and  to  deplore;  but  at  his  ls-*t  lie  is — 
ns  in  this  work — admirable  and  absorbing. 

It.  remain*  to  In-  said  that  Mr.  Damrosch  read  the  wore  with 
sympathy  and  entire  devotion,  and  that  the  orelic  Ira  lone  that 
ha*  steadily  and  delight  fully  improved!  played  it  brilliantly. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  effaced  bis  personality  a*  n virtuoso  to  tho 
extent  of  playing  the  subsidiary  piano  pari:  for  tin*  piano  i*  used 
in  this  score  solely  ns  an  orchestral  adjunct. 


Copyriitbl  by  Vtiii.Mo 

Mr.  Dzlmores,  Chief  Tenor  at  the 
Manhattan,  as  “NicLu”  in  "Thais” 


He  is  at  once  a man  of  singularly 
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King  Alfonso  as  a Poet 

A Madrid  review  entitled  {iiiHh  Ibcro  ■ 
A mrrUano  give*  a poem  which  ii  declares 
to  have  been  written  l>v  m>  Ins  distinguished 
a person  than  King  Alton**.  It  appears  to 
have  1-cen  composed  some  years  ago.  previous 
to  tie*  time  when  Princess  Kna  enuwnUil  to 
become  Mrs.  Alfonso.  A cat  may  look  at-  a 
king  and  may  also  read  his  poetry.  Almost 
any  cat  would  be  able  to  tell  from  reading 
this  effusion  that  the  young  King  of  Spain 
is  just  as  had  a poet  as  moat  other  swains 
when  they  have  the  love-fever.  Here  is  the 
Spanish  version: 

” Me  hiere  tu  dcaddn!  Mils  rn  mi  duelo. 
exist'*  aquelta  fe  dc  Ins  titanes 
que  pretendieron  mcnlur  el  cick 
No  ini  porta  de  tu  boca  la  sonrira. 
ni  de  tua  negro*  ojoe  rchimbrantes 
la  mitgica  m ini  da  que  eschtviea. 

He  de  triunfarl  (jilt  import*  que  el 
destino 

con  su  mano  fatldica  me  alfombre 
de  car  doe  y de  bombas  el  cumino? 

Por  ti.  Kna.  el  eoraaOn  palpita, 
y si  A mf  no  te  rimles  por  ser  Fuusto, 

•m*  tfl  mi  candorosa  Margarita.” 

Which  being  translated  in  fairly  free 
faeliinn  comes  to  about  this: 

"Stricken  by  thy  disdain  am  I. 

Yet  in  my  sorrow  feel  the  faith 
Which  tclts  me  I can  mount  the  slcy. 

Heck  I little  »f  the  smile  that  lift) 

Upon  thy  lips,  nor  th*  enslaving  glance 
Within  thy  Idack  resplendent  eyes! 

Triumph  shall  come!  Who  cares  if  fate 
//a*  carpeted  the  way  with  bomb* 

And  grown  her  thistles  at  my  gate? 

Kna.  for  thee  alone  doth  heat 
My  heart ; and  if  1 ma.v  not  W 
Thy  Faust,  be  thou  my  Marguerite.” 


An  Easy  Case 

“ Yes.  doctor,  one  of  Harry's  eye*  seems 
ever  so  much  stronger  than  tin*  other.  How 
do  you  account  for  that?” 

“ Knot -lade  in  the  basebnir  fence  last  sum- 
mer. moat  likely,  madam.” 


A Long  Background 

First  Ncme  fat  hospital ).  ” That  ballet- 
dancer  in  t !■«-  ward  with  delirium  tremens 
must  is*  frightfully  old*'! 

Srx’oxt*  Nr bre.  “Why?” 

First  Nr  rot.  “She  sees  nothing  but  pre- 
historic animals.'' 


Effectual 

The  down  East  tavern  keepers  have  had 
much  experience  with  autumnal  sportsmen, 
of  whom  many  are  railed  hut  few  get  up. 

The  instance  is  rited  of  a Bostonian,  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  who  once 
••  put  up  ” at  a quaint  little  Maine  hostelry, 
where  he  left  a call  for  hnlf-paat  four  in  the 
morning. 

Exactly  at  that,  time  a sharp  rap  awaken- 
ed the  sleeper.  '*  All  rlgh'  I'll  lie  down  in  a 
minute.”  he  drawled- in  a muffled  voice  from 
under  the  blankets. 

“No.  you  don't!”  shouted  the  proprietor. 
“ You  git  up  right  now  an'  sign  this  re- 
ceipt!” 

‘•Receipt!  What  receipt’”  demanded  the 
now  very  much  awake  sportsman. 

14  Waal,”  grunted  the  proprietor,  “I  don't 
intend  to  hare  ye  humpin'  down  to  the 
«...k-e  at  eight  o'clock,  making  out  ye  ain’t 
Is-en  called!” 


Baseball  in  Venezuela 

Is  reporting  an  opening  for  athletic  goods 
in  Venezuela.  Consul  dames  W.  Johnson 
writes  from  Puerto  Qabello: 

The  game  of  la-o-linll  is  gaining  a steady 
foothold  in  Venezuela,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a popular  form  of  outdoor  ainu-e-  | 
ment.  A game  played  recently  in  Caracas  ] 
was  quite  a social  event,  being  attended  I 


by  the  wife  of  the  President  and  many  i 
people  of  prominence.  The  outlook  war- 
rants American  manufacturers  of  uthlctic 
goods  in  putting  forth  some  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  sport.  Descriptions  and  rules 
of  the  game  printed  in  S|i«nish  arid  dis- 
tributed in  the  cities  of  Caracas.  La  Uuaira, 
Valencia,  Puerto  Cabelto.  and  Harquesi- 
nieto,  together  with  window  displays  of 
l«asi-liall  |*araphernalia,  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  spreading  the  game  over  this  en- 
tire section  of  country  and  opening  up  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  general  athletic  and 
spurting  good*.  A market  for  baseball 
equipment  alone  is  worth  ls-ing  opened,  as 
in  this  climate  the  game  can  be  played  the 
whole  year. 


Making  It  Clear 

When  she  carelessly  fell  in  the  consomme. 

Said  her  husband  I not  heeding  her  ex- 
planation*), 

“ The  ingredients  I'd  use  for  MMipa  and 
stews 

Are  none  hut  extremely  strained  rela- 
tions.'' 

J.  At*  Ain  Straw  sox. 


Cooperation 

Pakke.  “ You  keep  a joint  bank  account 

with  your  wife,  don’t  muf 

Lame.  ”1  deposit  the  money,  and  she 
draws  it  out.” 


A Restful  Intellectual 
Atmosphere 

Nooo.  ” The  doctor  says  we  must  be 
careful  of  our  boy's  brain.” 

Toon.  " Why  not  keep  him  entirely  awuy 
froin  all  mental  excitement?” 

Now*.  “ That’s  our  idea.  We’re  going  to 
send  him  to  — University.” 


Peculiar  Qualifications 

••  lx  choosing  hi*  men, ' said  the  Sunday- 
srhool  superintendent,  **  Gideon  did  not 
select  those  who  laid  aside  their  arms  and 
threw  themselves  down  to  drink;  he  took 
the*-  who  watched  with  one  eye  and  drunk 
with  the  Other.” 


His  Possessions 

“The  badgering  lawyer  frequently  suc- 
ceeds only  in  affording  the  witnenn  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  hi*  own  wit  at  the  coun- 
sel's expense.”  says  a well  known  mcmberyL — i 
the  Baltimore  Imr. 

“ A certain  actor  was  tiefore  tht>  poor 
debtors'  court  in  a Western  city,  when  he 
testified  that  hitt  only  assets  were  his  salary 
as  a member  of  the  local  stock  company. 

Rut  you  must  have  something  else,’ 
said  the  prosecuting  counsel.  ‘Tell  the 
court  what  else  you  have.' 

“ ’ That’s  all.’ 

“’What? — no  personal  property?’ 

*'  * Oh  yes.  a dog — and  a watch.’ 

*'  * Now  think  hard.’  persisted  -counsel,  be- 
lieving he  was  on  the  right  truck  ; ' what 
else?* 

**  ‘ Well/  suggested  the  actor.  * 1 have  a 
case  of  rheumatism.”’ 


A Guilty  Conscience 

“Sawyer!”  bawled  the  conductor,  as  his 
train  approached  tl*e  town  of  that  name. 

“ Don't  care  if  you  did.”  said  the  young 
«waln  who  had  just  kissed  his  girl : " we  are 
*otng  to  la-  married  next  month!” 


Kept  His  Word 

“The  late  Mr.  Smither*  was  certainly  a 
wan  of  hie  word.”  said  Mrs.  Binder,  look- 
ing up  from  the  morning  paper. 

“ Late  Mr.  Smithcrs?”  queried  her  worker 
seven-eighths.  “ I hadn't  heard  of  his 
death.” 

“ That's  why  I say  he  was  a man  of  his 
word”  (from  behind  the  coffee-urn  again). 
“ Twenty-two  years  ago  he  told  tip*  if  I 
didn't  marry  him  he  would  die.  And  he 
has.” 


For  Consistency’s  Sweet  Sake 

**  Seems  to  me.”  said  lloatlethwalte,  “ that 
if  the  President  i*  right  in  appointing  a 
Surgeon  to  the  command  of  a lloxpitul 
Ship — " 

"Well?”  said  Winklete.p. 

“ Well,”  said  llostlethwail*,  “ he  ought  to 
appoint  a veterinary  to  command  the 
Cavalry,  and  put  a Chiropodist  over  all  the 
foot  soldiers.” 


Sort  of  a Paradox 

*'  I woi'i.D  like  to  engage  an  optimistic 
cook.”  begun  Mrs.  Mu  I Iron. 

" I don't  quite  understand.”  *aid  the  em- 
ployment agent. 

“ I'll  l*c  more  explicit.''  replied  Mr*. 
Maltron.  “ I want  a cook  who  makes  the 
heat  of  things." 
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Awful  to  Contemplate 

l.imz  FnmoY  had  been  severely  pun- 
ished for  spilling  a glass  of  water  on  the 
table.  While  the  tears  were  still  welling  to 
his  eyes  he  turned  pathetically  to  his  father. 

” l’a.”  he  sobbed,  ” wluit  would  you  have 
done  to  me  if  that  glass  had  been  full  of 
ink  ?” 


Badly  Needed 

The  Professor  had  been  quizzing  his  psy- 
chology class,  and  was  evidently  somewhat 
disappointed  with  the  result. 

*'  Gentlemen,''  said  he.  a*  the  bell  rung 
for  dismissal.  " it  has  Is-en  said  that  fish 
is  good  brain  fond.  If  that  statement  is 
true,  1 advise  some  of  the  men  in  this 
class  to  try  a whale.” 


A FIFTY  YEAR  TEST. 


l*f-1  under  n*i<t  mniiary  eowlil 

equal  i>  unltambla.  «•« 


THE  BEST  WORM  LOZENGES  for  CHILDREN'  are 
BROWN’S  VERMIFUGE  COUP  ITS.  as  cent*  a box  .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

Don’t  simply 
‘get  a cake  of  soap.” 
G«t  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears’  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 
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The  Season’s  Plays 


MISS  MAUDK  ADAMS  IN  A NIAV  VKKSK  DRAMA 
By  -‘l” 


S this  day  and  generation.  while  we  are  rearing 
office  buildings  fifty  stories  skyward,  pursuing 
IiirUs  in  dirigible  air  - ship*  anil  lislie*  in  *ul> 
marines.  to  say  nothing  of  chatting  nt-ros*  leagues 
nf  land  anil  water  with  a magnificent  repudiation 
nf  wires,  it  requires  something  of  courage  to  offer 
the  public  a dramatic  entertainment  in  verm*.  Iw 
the  verae  even  by  old  Immortality  of  Aron.  It  may  he  that  an 
we  have  learned’  to  work  so  hard  we  have  elected  to  tuke  our 
enjoyment*  simply : and  perhaps  we  have  been  enticed  from 
the  hot-housc  symbolism  of  verse  into  a less-nurturing  hut  witne- 
wluit  more  actively  agitated  atmoapliere  of  realism.  We  *|«end 
so  much  time  over  ledgers  and  laboratoriea  that  when  nightfall 
Mimes,  and  we  seek  the  llteatre  to  evade  thought  u|mhi  to-morrow, 
we  are  much  less  likely  to  be  duelled  by: 


“Aye,  mark  thou  well. 
The  blood  adrip  upnn  thy  hasty  blade. 

See  thou,  'tis  running  ml.  nut  while  with  fear. 
As  that  which  erica  the  coward  on  thy  check." 

I He  dies.) 


than  by: 


“My  Call  I'm  shot!” 


This  may  not  be  entirely  admirable,  hut  it  is  strictly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  HkyscraiierK.  the  air-ships,  the  sutnnnrines,  and  the 
wireless  contrivances  of  the  age.  However,  these  few  lines  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  such  asjs*cts  nf  the  verse  drama  as 
Its  didactic  influence,  it*  uplift,  the  regret  over  Its  decay,  or  the 
joyousncH*  over  it*  rarity:  they  are  in  more  nr  less  relevant  com- 
ment upon  Miss  Maude  Adams's  new  play.  “ The  Jesters,"  at  the 
Km  pi  re  Theatre.  This  play,  a translation  from  the  French,  is 
in  rhyme,  and.  save  for  what  Miss  Adam*  gives  to  it,  it  is  tire- 
Mime.  The  indirectness  of  the  verse,  which  has  few  charming 
passages,  makes  it  so,  and  Mias  Adams  alone  robs  her  lines  of 
their  pnelie  circumlocution  and  makes  them  humanly  direct.  Most 
of  the  other  players  are  evidently  unable  to  forget  what  may  I** 
designated  a*  the  typography  of  their  lines,  and  they  deliver  them 
tvpogra  pitifully.  Miss  Adams  now  ami  then,  and  with  skill, 
thrust*  a foot  (not  a metrical  foot)  beyond  the  foursquare  con- 
lines  of  the  frame  without  setting  the  rest  of  llie  canvas  aquiver. 

These  arc  the  only  moment*  in  which  the  play  makes  a reason- 
able appeal,  since  its  theme  i*  as  old  as  the  eternal  hills,  that  of 
the  youth  who,  to  win  Ids  lady,  goes  to  tier  court  disguised  a*  a 
puter.  It  has  been  *uid  that  to  offer  a verse  drama  requires 
courage.  This  should  I**  amended:  it  would  require  courage,  in- 
deed,  to  offer  “ Tlir  Jesters " without  Mis*  Adam*.  Twice  in 
(his  play  she  demonstrates  the  high  character  of  her  skill:  once 
in  accounting  for  the  disfiguring  hump  upon  her  hack,  and  once 
in  her  narrative  of  the  love-affair  of  a summer  breeze.  These 
show  not  only  her  command  of  verse  aB  a medium,  hut  a rare 
insight  into  ihe  spirit  of  the  lines.  These  two  pu*->agcs  differ 
widely  in  motive:  the  one  charmingly  pathetic,  the  other  sym- 
pathetically cnic,  and  each  fairly  s|«*rkles  In  a gloom  of  words. 

There  are  few  momenta  of  mirth  in  the  play.  Most  of  them 
are  contributed  by  Gustav  von  SeyiTeritx  in  the  rfile  of  l’u/cano, 
the  captain  of  the  castle  guard,  the  action  of  the  piece  taking 
plait*  in  Franc**  in  1557.  One  excellently  amusing  hit  is  done 
bv  Frederic  Kric  a*  //Worms,  a probationary  jester  clad  in  black 
from  crown  to  hrels,  who  most  lugubriously  recites  hi*  poem  to 
the  breeze,  and  so  saddens  the  castle  inmates  that  he  is  soon 
bidden  la-gone.  It  is  the  only  thing  Mr.  Kric  has  to  do.  mid  he 
dors  it  delightfully. 

Mis*  Adams  is.  of  course,  the  successful  jester  among  several 
aspirant*  for  the  post,  and.  winning  this.  *hc  is  not  long  in 
winning  her  lady-love.  I should  not  say  “ Iter.”  perhaps,  l*-euuse 
Mis*  Adum*  i*  in  the  doublet  und  Iuim  of  a prince.  which,  by  the 
wav.  she  wear*  most  becomingly,  thank*  to  tne  lr*«nn*  1‘eter  l‘an 
lias  given  her. 

A merciful  man  is  merriful  to  his  piano;  wherefore  our  pleasure 
with  Mr.  Leslie  Harris's  recent  "musical  monologue"  at  the 
Hudson  Tlw-atre  was.  to  some  extent,  tempered  with  a vicarious 
sympathy  for  tlie  po«r.  protesting  victim  of  his  fine,  frenzied 
(Mleopianothv.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  easy  to  withhold  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Karri*’*  romplan-nt.  humorous  |a-r*onulity.  Mr 
llarri*  hails  from  England.  and  lie  made  hi*  illd.ut.here  in  the  purt 
of  what  lined  to  Is*  called,  in  the  days  of  t orney  Grain,  a " draw- 
ing-ns  an  entertainer.”  to  impress  a New  York  audience  with  a 
line  smoked  sugar-cured  rarerlwck  brand  of  English  humor.  To 
hi*  credit  it  must  be  said  that  be  accompli  sited  this  gigantic 
task  with  considerable  ability.  Mr.  Harris  is  exquisitely  Kuglish, 
" Kngland's  Greatest  Entertainer.”  according  to  a self-entertained 
opinion.  Frian  fleeting  recollection*  of  other  brands  of  tbi*  article 
we  should  be  disputed  to  agree  with  him. 


For  " The  Literary  ^nw,"  a thirty-minute  satire  of  the  most 
delicate  order,  our  stage  i*  just  now  indebted  to  Europe  and  t/» 
Arthur  Sehnitxler.  who  last  season  gave  u*  “The  Itcckoning.”  At 
the  Madison  S»|imn*  Theatre,  Miss  Katherine  Grey  has  revived 
“The  Reckoning."  one  of  the  thought-provoking  dramas,  and  she 
precede*  it  with  the  newer  piece  by  the  same  author. 

Charles  Ilanev  Genung  lias  made  the  translation  of  “The 
Literary  Sense"  from  Sclmitzler'a  “Literature,"  and  he  lias  pre 
served  a Sliavvlike  attitude  toward  tin*  theme,  which  ha*  hud 
several  r»*eent  and  laughable  examples  in  tin*  licbl  of  litters  on 
tbi*  side  of  tin*  water.  A young  woman  writer  has  indulged  her 
self,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  “ copy,”  in  more  or  less  platonic 
a Hairs  with  two  men.  Cntil  the  publication  of  their  respective 
In  ink*,  the  girl  and  tin*  literary  one  of  her  two  friend*  has  sup- 
posed the  other  to  I*-  entirely  Ncriou*.  The  party  of  tin*  first  part 
has  in  each  ca*e.  it.  transpires,  used  Ihe  letters  of  the  party  of 
the  second  port,  and  “copy"  has  been  made  of  various  “ sacred 
moments"  in  their  friendship,  lint,  alasl  like  murder,  the  Isiok* 
will  out.  lb-hold,  they  contain  tin*  same  letter*  1 To  the  rage  und 
disgust  of  lover  numls-r  two — the  sincere  one  — and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  two  authors. 

The  satire  of  this  situation  is  distilled  into  crisp  line*  and 
pungent  epigrams  that  again  sugge*t  Shaw. 


Miss  Katherine  Grey  in  the  crucial  Scene  of  "The 
Reckoning”  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre 
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Tactful 

An  Iowa  Representative  t«*lls  a story  of 
the  campaign  which  rMillwl  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Shaw  t«»  tin*  I juvemambip  of 
that  State.  By  one  of  those  complications 
that  make  all  politics  a con f union  to  the 
ordinary  citizen,  Mr.  Shaw  lost  hi**  own 
county,  although  he  was  elected  by  a large 
majority. 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  town  there  was  an  Irish 
alwMtnaker  named  Mulligan.  who  had  always 
made  ami  repaired  the  statesman'*  shoes. 
The  morning  after  ehn-tion  Mr.  Shaw  had 
occasion  to  visit  Mulligan's  shop. 

" I congratulate  ye.  Governor,”  said 
Mulligan,  ns  Mr.  Sluiw  entered. 

“ Well."  said  Shaw,  " I'm  glad  to  1"* 
elected,  but.  Mulligan.  I'm  sorry  to  have 
lo«t  mv  home  county." 

Mulligan  vouchsafed  no  reply,  hut  ham 
me  red  vigorously  ul  the  work  in  hand.  The 
Governor.  noting  this  strange  silence,  added: 

“ You  see.  Mulligan,  it’s  a hard  thing  to 
have  your  own  home  go  against  you." 

Still  was  Mulligan  silent,  a circumstance 
that  enlisted  Mr.  Shaw's  intense  interest. 
“ What  would  you  say.  Mulligan,  when  a 
nmn  loses  the  rotinly  in  which  hr  lives?  ' 

A Democratic  gleam  came  into  the  eye  of 
Mulligan.  “ Phat  wud  o|  say.  Governor? 
All  oi  could  sav  is  that  It's  a bud  thing  you 
didn't  live  in  iverv  county  in  the  shtate" 


Nip  and  Tuck 

“ Wiikn  Brown  came  to  this  city  ten 
year*  ago  he  didn’t  have  a cent." 

**  Well.  well.  I low  did  lie  make  out?" 
"Oh,  lie’s  still  holding  his  own.” 


Illuminated  Version 

Tiie  King  was  in  tin*  counting  house 

Counting  up  his  money  | oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  me  it  material  welfare  will  not 
save  n nation). 

The  Queen  was  in  the  kitchen 

Haling  bread  anil  lioncv  t evidently  shirk- 
ing her  duty  to  the  state,  as  no  children 
are  mentioned ) . 

The  maid  was  in  the  garden 

Hanging  out  the  clothes  l sin*  should  pray 
to  lie  delivered  from  love  of  luxury  and 

■ .i-i 

When  along  came  n blackbird 

And  |ieckcd  off  her  now*  I clearly  u nature 
fake  of  the  umr  class  as  the  wolf  cari- 
bou storv). 

M<  I.AND1U  Wilt  Wilson, 


Not  the  Kind  Wanted 

" Little  Willie  ran  away  to  hunt  ml 
skins.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ But  Ik*  didn't  find  any  until  his  father 
had  finished  with  him." 


Not  the  Cat  He  Meant 

Fob  a nnmlM*r  of  years  a bitter  feud  Itad 
existed  lwtwccn  the  Browns  ami  Perkinses, 
next  door  neighbor*.  Tlie  trouble  had 
originated  through  the  depredations  of 
Brown's  cat.  ami  had  grown  so  fixed  an 
affair  that  neither  party  ever  dreamt  of 
“making  up."  One  day,  however.  Brown 
sent  his  servant  next  door  with  a peace* 
making  note  for  Mr.  Perkins,  which  reads 
**  Mr.  Brown  sends  his  ctuupliment*  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  ami  begs  to  nay  that  his  old  eat 
died  this  morning." 

Perkins'*  written  reply  was  bitter: 

"Mr.  Perkins  is  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Brown's  trouble,  hilt  lie  had  not  beard  that 
Mra.  Brown  was  ill.” 


At  the  Masked  Ball 

"Do  you  know,  by  Jove!  I actually  kissed 
my  own  wife  just  now." 

'**  'Sh!  Don't  say  a word.  I did  the  same 
tiling.” 


THE  FACT  THAT  THE 
BULK  OF  THE  WHISKEY 
SOLD  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IS 
BLENDED  PROVES  THE 
POPULARITY  OF  THIS 
FORM  OF  WHISKEY 


HUNTER 

Baltimore 


IS  A BLEND  OF  MARY- 
LAND’S PUREST  STRAIGHT 
RYE  WHISKIES  OP  UNI- 
FORM EXCELLENCE  AND 
IS  THE  PERFECTION  OF 
QUALITY  AND  FLAVOR 


Bitters 


Oldost  and  beat 
Tonic  Cordial.  It 
Htunulatoa , i n - I 
vigoratee  and 
aids  digestion  of 
nothing  else  will.  I 

gold  »rrjivdirrc 

VTIK-R  BROTHER*), 

II.  S.  A acuta.  New  York,  _ 


CLANK’S  CKl'lsK  OF  THE  “ A It  ABIC." 

10,000  tons,  One,  large.  unusually  steady.  amn 

TO  THE  ORIENT 

Frbrssry  A to  April  I?,  I*«* 

I Surest*  •'„■».  .(.Mine  mil,  PlOO.ee  op.  loludlnit  Oka* 

1 SI'I’CIAI.  r»  ITI’ltrsi  Ma.lr,,*.  Coilif.  S~, Hr.  Altfirn. 

I m ijt  H«,.  Is  »*»P«  s«4  Heir  I-*m4, 

40  Tours  to  Europe  IbIio"'!'," 

.Itr.rti.c  t««  F.  V.  CLANK.  'rises  Hide..  Now  VorA. 


ForToursand  Cruises 

.otheORIEIMT0t«°he 

WEST  INDIES 

Italy  or  Egypt 

See  our  illustrated  book  of  information. 
HAMBURC-AMERICAN  LINE 

N»w  York  IVwtox  Pim.AfH.niiA 

CttKA'ai  St.  Loi  i*  Sax  Fmamim.'O 


Old  Jocosity 

In  aid  of  would-be  humorists  (we’d  rather 
aid  than  be  'em) 

Some  modern  Croesus  should  maintain  a 
funny  men's  museum. 

Where  there  should  lie  a moral  and  instruc- 
tive exhibition 

Of  joke*  ami  gug*  all  duly  tagged  with 
note*  and  definition, 

And  classified  and  catalogued  in  every 
known  variety, 

So  long,  so  tire lm*ly  worked  off  on  *uffering 
Wfii'ly ; 

In  short,  a great  museum  called  that  of 
Cnnutural  History, 

Where  humorists  emild  find  old  joke*  and 
pluck  them  of  their  mystery. 

For  instance:  take  the  venerable  ever-youth* 
ful  witticism 

About  tlie  mother-in-law  of  man.  which 
weathers  every  criticism. 

This  might  lie  labelled:  "Origin,  in  time  of 
poor  King  Solomon: 

Reviled  for  Henry  VIII.  and  Mormons; 

«|iuility.  a hollow  one; 

Varieties,  some  fifty-seven,  too  numerous  to 
mention; 

Purpose,  that  of  safety-valve  for  conjugal 
dissension.” 

Or  take  that  gag,  “ The  good  old  times,” 
which  antedate*  Jerusalem, 

And  reached  a wide  acceptance  in  the  cbiys 
of  old  Mctliusiilem. 

The  joke  on  drunkards  "seeing  snakes” 
goes  lwik.  'tis  thought,  to  Noah, 
t He  saw,  of  course,  just  water  anukc*,  not 
the  terrestrial  law.) 

"The  theatre  hat” — the  youngest  joke  ill 
ull  the  vast  museum — 

Can  now  he  found  no  farther  l»nck  than  the 
Roman  Coliseum. 

On  t'other  hand,  the  ancientrst.  according 
to  Onwiua, 

Is  traceable  to  Mother  Eve;  subject,  "the 
child  precocious.” 

And  Seth,  the  third  of  Adnni  lawn  (sec 
Bishop  Umber's  table). 

Originated  pun*  like  this:  " I'd  raise  Cain 
were  I Abel.” 

The  “ ignorance  of  doctors  ” gibo  has  been 
a favorite  steady 

From  ancient  times — revived  long  since  in 
the  youth  of  Mrs.  Eddy. 

The  " lawyer,  worsted  by  his  witness,"  holds 
a high  position. — 

As  old  ns  tlie  " dodging  debtor " joke  of 
origin  Phamician. 

On  old  Egyptian  fio*hpota  carved  are  jokes 
on  young  wives’  cooking, 

And  jmls  on  Imrbers  date  from  when  lb-blah 
was  good-looking. 

One  lube)  would  on  all  the  rest  throw  light 
of  o«ld  obliquity 

By  allowing  what  a ’favorite  joke  is  favorite 
jokes’  antiquity. 

In  our  museum  ull  these  facts,  and  more  us 
edifying. 

Relating  to  the  witty  things  our  innga- 
zincs  aie  buying, 

Would  hi*  set  forth  and  luliclled  with  the 
greatest  scrupulosity 

For  information  of  professional  men  of 

humorosity. 

This  would  not  cheek  their  output — we 
cannot  Ik*  so  sanguine, — 

But  T would  make  sure  that  all  their  jokes 
they'd  have  the  good  old  lung  go  in: 
For  "tis  well  known  the  humorist’s  pitfall 
is  "originality”; 

And  lie,  by  following  beaten  ways,  avoids  his 
lame.’  banality.  Geoiiue  Jay. 


With  an  Eye  to  the  Future 

QUEEN  Alexandra  of  Gracious  Presence 
ltctM-lf  attended  Inst  spring's  annual  Man- 
sion House  F«He  in  Ixmdnn.  and  l*rci»n*e  of 
tliut  auspicious  fact  there  is  a tale  to  tell— 
and  worth  the  while.  One  of  the  diminutive 
(lower  maidens  was  both  pretty  mid  plump, 
and  when  Her  Majesty  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant to  smile  down  iijsin  her.  what  did  *!»• 
do  but  put  up  her  wee  (and  tempting) 
mouth  for  a kiss,  which  she  received. 

"Molly!"  gu-ped  Iter  astounded  mother, 
lifter  the  distinguishisi  visitor  had  passed 
on.  "how  r»uM  you!" 

And  Molly  gave  good  reason.  “ I fought." 
said  she.  “ it  'uld  la-  interestin’  to  tell  my 
grandiliilleru.” 
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-THE  WIRELESS  FENCE 

A GREAT  PROTLCTlCN  »0  TARMtRS 


WAlXma  THE  SLACK-WIRE  LESS 


THE  PORTA  Bl£  WiPEiESSTUIPHONt' 
•TALK  WHILE  YOU  walk" 


' -THE  WJRfcLfcSS  IlCKtH- 
TKt  BROKERS  CONSTANT  COMPANION 


T>IE  WJTCUSS  TrtOlUY 

MLKLAT  ISOUN  Tv*  TfRIMi  NAVIAAT lOfJT 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  WIRELESS 
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A Tragedy 

A hotel  proprietor  in  Kansas  City  once 
told  of  an  amusing  incident  connected  with 
the  stay  at  his  house  of  u rural  politician  of 
Missouri. 

The  politician  had  come  to  the  hotel  for 
hut  ime  day.  and  lie  had  taken  his  dinner 
elsewhere  with  a friend.  When,  on  coming 
to  pay  his  hill,  he  found  himself  charged 
with  u day's  tsiurd.  dinner  and  all,  he  pro- 
tested vigorously.  It  was  explained  to  him 
that  the  American  plan  was  hawed  strirtlv 
on  time,  and  that,  if  he  cliom>  to  eat  else- 
where  it  was  his  own  lookout.  The  man. 
however,  refused  to  be  pacified.  and  paid 
the  hill  under  pretest.  Then,  to  every  one's 
surprise,  hi’  asked  if  dinner  were  "still  on." 
l>m  being  informed  that  it  lasted  until 
nine  in  the  evening,  he  exclaimed: 

4'l’v*  eaten  one  dinner,  hut  I'm  going  to 
pet  iny  money’s  worth  out  of  this  house,  if  I 
suiter  all  the  torments  of  dyspepsia." 

He  then  rushed  into  one  of  the  dining 
rooms,  seized  a hill  of  fare,  and  ordered 
everything  he  mu  Id  think  of.  When  he 
finally  reached  his  limit,  the  waiter  handed 
him  a cheek  for  8S..I0, 

'"M  hat's  that  for*"  lie  demanded. 

“ Your  dinner,  sir." 

" Hut  I have  already  paid  for  my  dinner 
in  my  bill,"  protested  the  unfortunate  man. 
" I4*«  staying  here  on  the  American  plan." 

Ihen  you  should  haw  gone  into  the 
other  dining  room."  said  the  waiter.  “This 
•a  the  Eurojwan-plan  caff-.'* 


What  They  Did  To  Him 

"Why  did  Xapnlcon  hate  the  English ?" 
once  asked  an  instructor  in  historv  in  a pub 
lie  school  of  Cincinnati— to  which  question 
no  immediate  rrplv  was  offered  i»  anv 
pupil. 

"I’m  sure  somebodv  knows,"  said  the 
teacher,  hopefully,  scanning  the  faces  before 
her. 

“ I think  I kin  tell,  mum.”  finally  ven- 
tured 11  dirty  fared  lad  In  tin  rear  of  the 
rtwan.  “ He  hated  the  English  because  they 
made  him  live  an’  die  all  bv  himself  on  the 
rock  of  St,  Helena." 


Fixed 

O.yb  of  the  local  officials  of  Chiragn  tells 
of  a plumber’s  apprentice  who.  on  his  wny  to 
work  one  morning,  called  at  the  office  of*  the 
health  authorities  and  made  known  his  wish 
to  register  his  father's  death.  When  the 
clerk  asked  the  date  of  the  demise,  the  son 
replied : 

" Hi*  ain’t  dead  yet:  but  he  will  be  before 
night.  I 1 bought  it  would  save  me  another 
journey  If  you  put  it  down  now." 

“That  won’t  do  at  all.”  said  the  rlerk. 
“ Perhaps  your  father  will  live  for  a long 
while  yet." 

“ Well,  I don't  know."  responded  the  ap- 
prentice. doubtfully.  “ The  doctor  says  he 
won’t,  and  he  know*  what  he  has  given 
him.” 


Overheard 

An  amusing  story  is  told  at  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  clubs.  It  seems  that  an  older 
memtsr  thereof,  a clever  chap,  was  being 
frightfully  bored  by  his  vis-a-vis  at  table  in 
the  cafe  one  night,  the  latter  individual 
being  as  dull  as  the  former  was  bright. 

The  talk  wa«  fa*t  Iw-.snning  unendurable, 
when  the  first-named  member  eluinryd  to  nb- 
serve  a man  at  the  other  end  of  the  dining 
room  yawning  in  a manner  thut  threatened 
to  disloeare  Ids  jaws. 

“ liOok!”  ex<-lnimed  the  first  member,  in 
desperation,  **  we  are  overbeaid !" 


His  Point 

I.ITTLK  Boy  (in  top  shop).  - Is  this  hunk 
wife?" 

Salesman.  “ Absolutely,  my  little  man. 
I'll  warrant  you  won't  break  into  it." 

" Hut  I want  one  that  papa  and  ruamtna 
can't  break  into.’’ 


-the  4rain  of  luxury 
you  io  the  rim  of  thi 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Dills  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold.  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers*  Leticia 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

IUnkimn  No.  50  Wall  Smn. 


Harper's  Electricity  Book  for  Boys 

By  JOSEPH  H.  ADAMS 

A valuable  knowledge  of  electricity  will  lx-  quickly 
gained  by  any  lx>y  in  constructing  home-made  bat- 
teries, motors.  switches.  insulators,  coils,  etc.,  all  of 
which  can  be  i .«sily  built  by  following  the  practii-d 
directions  set  down  in  this  instructive  and  entertain- 
idg  book.  lliuslrau  j.  $/.  r >- 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Y. 


Morton  Trust  Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 
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"HEY,  FELLERS,  HERE’S  DE  PRESIDENT  f 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 


10  MVS  PRKE  TMMU. 

( * ic  C«  .=  !-.:’y:u'rtr-t 

A|'*C1  latiJeAm  ■ MmA  .-t^//nini^iMn*lN<l  ■ffi-ti'Jfrr. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dopt.  p.2S»  Chicago,  III. 

$500.00  BRUSH 


Seals  two — that’s  all.  Goes  fast 
enough — that’s  all.  Costs  less  to 
run  than  a horse. 

Siwrj  U1I  lo  twrnly-hi*  nil  Ip-  |»r  Ilnur;  com  l«rn- 
ly  five  imlm  ftri  jr-tibira  „l  K.M>liiw.  V.  rural  motor 
and  •itlier  nu'chanltin  urid.f  Wni  it  nuLMrl  ,if  Min- 
viMIhy.  \V.>ml«Tfiil  hill  clnnl'«Y  — aim  »ny»li.-ie 
wlirrl.  will  *«.  !><ir*Me.  certain,  owufortable.  lively. 
Ii.inJ»iinn,  .iliiKM.1  iKtiveli-r),  >|lrr;)tH>«ll«5N  and 

iIJi'N  tike  j hutiy  iirrlayr,  Solid  lirm  .tandani.  pneu- 
matlc  atn. 

More  runalicjuts  of  finish's  design  are 
running  thiiii  of  any  other  designer  in 
Uie  world. 

H'ritr  for  ratalag  anJ  mums  gf  n stirs  it  Jsotst. 

BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 

38  Baltimore  Avo„  Cttrolt,  Mich. 


FRENCH’S 

SPRING  EXAMPLES 

Excel  ill  refinement  of  model,  in  treatment 
of  technique,  and  in  perfection  of  construe, 
five  detail. 

We  invite  the  opportunity  to  explain  superior 
features  in  Broughams  (5  sizes).  Panel- Boot 
Victorias  (4  weights),  ‘Busses  (full  series), 
and  the  standard  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

CATALOGUES  TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 
THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

(rkMoiNAirti  r.  ranxi'M) 
DESIGNERS.  BUILDERS. 
DISTRIBUTORS  SBLKCT  CARRIAGES 
82-9A  SUMMER  ST  • BOSTON,  MASS. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Hypnotic  Therapeutics 
In  Theory  and  Practice 

By  JOHN  D.  QUACKENB0S,  A.M.,  M.0. 

.iMtk.tr  of  " Hipmntsm  in  , Vsit.il  ,»«./  M-rot  CmUmrs * 

| An  exposition  of  hypnotism  as  the  great 
, regenerative  force  of  the  age.  based  on  sci- 
' entitle  facts,  and  written  for  the  general 
reader.  It  is  the  result  of  over  seven  thou- 
j sand  persona  I experiences  of  the  author  with 
! hypnotic  treatment  of  the  physically  and 
morally  diseased,  many  of  which  have  stirred 
public  attention.  As  a narrative  and  us  a 
record  of  humanity,  this  U>ok  will  impress 
arid  amaze  all  sorts  of  readers. 

Crown  8vo.  Price.  $2.00  net 

Memoirs  of  a Russian  Governor 

Prince  Serge  Dmltriyevlch  Urussov 

Translated  by  HERMAN  ROSENTHAL 

Never  before  has  tin*  truth  about  the  land 
of  the  Czar  been  told  by  one  of  the  inside 
circle — the  truth  about  the  methods  of  the 
governors,  the  schemes  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. the  intrigues  and  the  corruptions  that 
are  known  to  be  sapping  the  Slavic  govern- 
ment. Especially  have  these  evils  never 
been  admitted  and  proved  by  a prince  of  an 
ancient  family,  an  administrator,  a member 
of  the  first  Duma,  and  a courageous  patriot. 

8 vo,  Cloth.  OnU’lroioed  Edges.  Price,  *1.50  net 

Letters  and  Literary  Memorials 
of  Samuel  J.  Tilden 

Edited  by  JOHN  BIGELOW,  LL.D. 

A valuable  contribution  to  American 
|iolitical  history,  throwing  new  light  uj>nn 
a notahle  career  and  upjn  the  public  move- 
ments of  Tilden’s  time.  The  letters  are 
, full  of  interest,  setting  forth  the  personal 
characteristics  of  a remarkable  man,  and 
are  rich  in  facts  tending  Co  a better  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  half  a century. 

Two  Volumes  8vt>.  Gilt  Top*.  Ui. trimmed  Edges. 

Tin  Box. i Price,  *0.00  net 

Immortal  Memories 

By  CLEMENT  SHORTER 

| Collected  in  this  Volume  are  a number 
i of  informal  addresses  touching  the  life  and 
associations  of  men  of  letters,  and  dedicated 
"to  the  immortal  memory  ” of  Samuel  John- 
son. William  Covvper,  George  Borrow,  and 
i it  hers.  By  reason  of  fine  material  and 

I distinctive  style  these  addresses  make  mu.'t 
excellent  reading. 

Crown  *vo.  Prlc*.  *160 

The  Collected  Poems  of 
Dora  Sigerson  Shorter 

These  poems  comprise  ballad  and  folk 
lyrics  of  the  old  native  Irish,  more  moving 
than  stories  and  vibrant  with  melody,  anti 
many  delicately  wrought  lyrics,  independent 
nf  the  Celtic,  besides.  Thev  are  by  u gifted 
Irishwoman,  writing,  says  George  Meredith, 
from  her  heart  of  the  legends  of  her  country 
j and  the  suj>crstiiions  of  the  peasantry. 

Mr.  Meredith,  in  the  introduction,  supplies 
j a rare  criticism  of  Celtic  j>oetic  art, 

Crown  8 vo.  Gilt  Top,  Un  trimmed  Edges.  Price,  *1.60 
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A Boarding-School  Diary 


By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 

Author  of  "The  Memoirs  of  a Baby" 

f I 'HIS  is  a diary  of  girls  in 
boarding-school  during  those 
years  when  the  world  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  two  kinds  of  excitement 
— sentiment  and  scrapes.  Those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  story 
are  all  healthy,  charming  girls 
— Roberta,  who  writes  the 
“events,”  “Ben,”  whose  clever- 
ness inspires  them,  and  Constantia, 
who  prefixes  to  each  event  a kind 
of  “poem”  truly  remarkable.  The 
story  involves  grown-ups  and  their 
various  affairs,  seen  from  the  gen- 
uine school-girl  point  of  view,  and  expressed  in  the  exact 
language  of  the  age.  Any  one  who  had  forgotten  what  girls 
at  school  are  like  between  ten  and  seventeen  would  need  to 
read  only  a single  page  to  remember.  The  book  is  sure  to 
please  equally  those  who  are  young  and  those  young  no  longer. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 
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Commissioner  Smith  vs.  The  Standard  Oil  Co. 


From  the  Railway  World,  January  j,  igo8. 


Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  whose  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  economic  reform  has  been 
in  no  wise  abated  by  the  panic  which  he 
and  his  kind  did  so  much  to  bring  on,  is 
out  with  an  answer  to  President  Moffett, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 
The  publication  of  this  answer,  it  is  officially 
given  out.  was  delayed  several  weeks, 
“for  business  reasons,”  because  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  further  excite  the 
public  mind,  which  was  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  the  crisis.  Now  that  the  storm 
clouds  have  rolled  by,  however,  the  Com- 
missioner rushes  again  into  the  fray. 

Our  readers  remember  that  the  chief 
points  in  the  defense  of  the  Standard  03 
Company,  as  presented  by  President  Moffett, 
were,  ( 0 that  the  rate  of  six  cents  on  oil 
from  Whiting  to  East  St.  Louis  has  been 
issued  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  the 
lawful  rate  by  employes  of  the  Alton, 
(*)  that  the  t8-cent  rate  on  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  a 
class  and  not  a commodity  rate,  never 
being  intended  to  apply  to  oil,  (3)  that  oil 
was  shipped  in  large  quantities  between 
Whiting  and  East  St.  Louis  over  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  at  six  and 
one-fourth  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which 
has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  the  lawful  rate,  and 
(4)  that  the  1 8-cent  rate  on  oil  was  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  lawful  rates  on  other 
commodities  between  these  points  of  a 
similar  character  and  of  greater  value, 
such,  for  example,  as  linseed  oil,  the  law- 
ful rate  on  which  was  eight  cents.  Presi- 
dent Moffett  also  stated  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  freight  had  been  sent  by  other 
shippers  between  these  {joints  under  sub- 
stantially the  same  conditions  as  governed 
the  shipments  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

This  defense  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany was  widely  quoted  and  has  un- 
doubtedly exerted  a powerful  influence 
upon  the  public  mind.  Naturally  the 
Administration,  which  has  staked  the  suc- 
cess of  its  cam|>aign  against  the  "trusts'* 
upon  the  result  of  its  attack  upon  this 
company,  endeavors  to  offset  this  influence, 
and  hence  the  new'  deliverance  of  Com- 
missioner Smith. 

We  need  hardly  to  point  out  that  his 
rebuttal  argument  is  extremely  weak, 
although  as  strong,  no  doubt,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  warrant.  He  answers 
the  {joints  made  by  President  Moffett 
substantially  as  follows:  (1)  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  had  a traffic  department, 
and  should  have  known  that  the  six-cent 
rate  had  not  been  filed,  (a)  no  answer, 
(3)  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  rate 
was  a secret  rate  because  it  read,  not  from 
Whiting,  but  from  Dolton,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  village  of  about  1,500  popu- 
lation just  outside  of  Chicago.  Its  only 
claim  to  note  is  that  it  has  been  for  many 
years  the  point  of  origin  for  this  and 
similar  secret  rates."  The  Commissioner 
admits  in  describing  this  rate  that  there 
was  a note  attached  stating  that  the  rate 
could  also  be  used  from  Whiting. 

The  press  has  quite  generally  hailed  this 
Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpo- 
rations as  a conclusive  refutation  of  what 
is  evidently  recognized  as  the  strongest  re- 
buttal argument  advanced  by  the  Standard. 

In  fact,  it  is  as  weak  and  inconclusive 
as  the  remainder  of  his  argument.  The 
lines  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 


do  not  run  into  Chicago.  They  termi- 
nate at  Dolton,  from  which  point  entrance 
is  made  over  the  Belt  Line,  Whiting, 
where  the  oil  freight  originates,  is  not 
on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois,  which  receives  its  Whiting  freight 
from  the  Belt  Line  at  Dolton.  The  former 
practice,  now  discontinued,  in  filing  tariffs 
was  to  make  them  read  from  a point  on 
the  line  of  the  filing  road,  and  it  wras  also 
general  to  state  on  the  same  sheet  that  the 
tariff  would  apply  to  other  points,  e.  g., 
Whiting.  The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
followed  this  practice  in  filing  its  rate  from 
Dolton,  an<l  making  a note  on  the  sheet 
that  it  applied  to  Whiting.  This  was  in 
i8q5,  when  this  method  of  filing  tariffs 
was  in  common  use. 

Now  let  us  sec  in  what  way  the  intend- 
ing shipfjer  of  oil  could  be  misled  and 
deceived  by  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  had  not  filed  a rate  reading 
from  Whiting.  Commissioner  Smith  con- 
tends that  "concealment  is  the  only  motive 
for  such  a circuitous  arrangement,"  i.  e., 
that  this  method  of  filing  the  rate  was 
intended  to  mislead  intending  competitors 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Cont|»anv.  Suppose 
such  a prospective  oil  refiner  had  applied 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  East  St.  Louis 
over  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  he 
would  have  been  informed  that  the  only 
rate  filed  with  the  commission  by  this 
company  was  6J  cents  from  Dolton,  and 
he  would  have  been  further  informed, 
if  indeed  he  did  not  know  this  already, 
that  this  rate  applied  throughout  Chicago 
territory.  So  that  whether  he  wished  to 
locate  his  plant  at  Whiting,  or  anywhere 
else  about  Chicago,  under  an  arrangement 
of  long  standing,  and  which  applies  to  all 
the  industrial  towns  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Chicago,  he  could  have  his  freight 
delivered  over  the  Belt  Line  to  the  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois  at  Dolton  and  trans- 
ported to  East  St.  Louis  at  a rate  of  61 
cents.  Where,  then,  is  the  concealment 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
makes  so  much  of?  Any  rate  -from  Dol- 
ton on  the  Eastern  Illinois  or  Chappell 
on  the  Alton,  or  Harvey  on  the  Illinois 
Central,  or  Blue  Island  on  the  Rock  Island, 
applies  throughout  Chicago  territory  to 
shipments  from  Whiting,  as  to  shipments 
from  any  other  point  in  the  district.  So 
tar  from  the  Eastern  Illinois  filing  its  rate 
from  Dolton  in  order  to  deceive  the  shipper, 
it  is  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  who 
either  betrays  his  gross  ignorance  of  trans- 
portation customs  in  Chicago  territory  or 
relies  on  the  public  ignorance  of  these 
customs  to  deceive  the  public,  too  apt  to 
accept  un  quest  ion  ingly  even'  statement 
made  by  a Government  official  as  neces- 
sarily true,  although,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  a careful  examination  shows 
these  statements  to  be  false. 

The  final  point  made  by  President  Moffett 
that  other  commodities  of  a character 
similar  to  oil  were  carried  at  much  lower 
rates  than  18  cents,  the  Commissioner  of 
Conjurations  discusses  only  with  the  remark 
that  "the  ‘reasonableness'  of  this  rate  is 
not  in  question.  The  question  is  whether 
this  rate  constituted  a discrimination  as 
against  other  shippers  of  oil,”  and  he  also 
makes  much  of  the  failure  of  President 
Moffett  to  produce  before  the  grand  jury 
evidence  i»f  the  alleged  illegal  acts  of  which 
the  Standard  Oil  official  said  that  other 


large  shippers  in  the  territory  had  been 
guilty.  Considering  the  fact"  that  these 
shipjjcrs  included  the  packers  and  elevator 
men  of  Chicago,  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury  in  calling  upon  President  Moffett  to 
furnish  evidence  of  their  wrong-doing  may 
be  interpreted  as  a demand  for  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  obvious;  but  the  fact  that  a 
rate-book  containing  these  freight  rates 
for  other  shippers  was  offered  in  evidence 
during  the  trial  and  ruled  out  by  Judge 
Landis  was  kept  out  of  sight.  President 
Moffett  would  not,  of  course,  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  grand  jury,  although  he 
might  have  been  pardoned  if  he  had  re- 
ferred them  to  various  official  investigations 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter,  which  is  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
was  fined  an  amount  equal  to  seven  or 
eight  times  the  value  of  its  entire  property, 
because  its  traffic  department  dirl  not 
verify  the  statement  of  the  Alton  rate 
clerk,  that  the  six-cent  commodity  rate 
on  oil  had  been  properly  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There 
is  no  evidence,  and  none  w'as  introduced 
at  the  trial,  that  any  shipper  of  oil  from 
Chicago  territory  haa  been  interfered  with 
by  the  eighteen -cent  rate,  nor  that  the 
failure  of  the  Alton  to  file  its  six-cent  rate 
had  resulted  in  any  discrimination  against 
any  independent  shipj>cr. — we  must  take 
this  on  the  word  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  and  of  Judge  Landis.  Neither 
is  it  denied,  even  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the 
“independent"  shipper  of  oil  whom  he 
pictures  as  being  driven  out  of  business  by 
this  discrimination  of  the  Alton  could  have 
stripped  all  the  oil  he  desired  to  ship  from 
Whiting  via  Dolton  over  the  lines  of  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  to  East  St. 
Louis.  In  short,  President  Moffett’s  de- 
fense is  still  good,  and  we  predict  will  be 
so  declared  by  the  higher  court. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been 
charged  with  all  manner  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Beginning  with  the  fa- 
mous Rice  of  Marietta,  passing  down  to 
that  apostle  of  popular  liberties,  Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd,  with  his  Wealth  Against 
the  Commonwealth,  descending  by  easy 
stages  to  Miss  Tarbell's  offensive  person- 
alities, we  finally  reach  the  nether  depths 
of  unfair  and  baseless  misrepresentation 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations.  The  Standard  has  been 
charged  with  every  form  of  commercial 
piracy  and  with  most  of  the  crimes  on  the 
corporation  calendar.  After  long  years 
of  strenuous  attack,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
corporation  is  at  last  dragged  to  the  bar 
of  justice  to  answer  for  its  misdoings. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  Government 
is  directed  against  it.  and  at  last,  we  are 
told,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  its  crimes,  and  it  is  finally 
convicted  of  having  failed  to  verify  the 
statement  of  u rate  clerk  and  is  forthwith 
fined  a prodigious  sum,  measured  by  the 
car.  Under  the  old  criminal  law,  the 
theft  of  property  worth  more  than  a shil- 
ling was  punishable  by  death.  Under  the 
interpretation  of  the  interstate  Commerce 
law  bv  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Judge 
Kenesaw  Landis,  a technical  error  of  a 
traffic  official  is  made  the  excuse  for  the 
confiscation  of  a vast  amount  of  property. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Commerce 
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The  Chemistry  of  Commerce  is  a graphic  narrative  of  the  won- 
derful work  of  applied  chemistry  in  the  industrial  world  to-day. 
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the  making  of  artificial  rubies  ami  diamonds,  of  non-breakablc 
YVelsbach  mantles,  of  the  distillation  of  perfumes  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  float  a frigate,  of  the  coloring  ot  glass,  of  the  engineer- 
ing feats  accomplished  by  high  temperatures,  the  preparation  of 
drugs  like  camphor  and  quinine,  the  extraordinary  future  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol  Professor  Duncan — himself  a student  of  science 

and  a practical  chemist— spent  a king  time  of  study  abroad  and 
secured  his  material  personally  from  famous  chemists  at  work  in 
their  laboratories. 
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This  is  a book  portraying  those  great  legal  contests  of 
national  importance  which  have  proved  to  be  of  the  deepest 
significance  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Mr.  Hill  writes 
throughout  with  fairness,  brilliancy,  and  good  judgment, 
with  the  eminent  impartiality  which  becomes  him  as  a 
lawyer  and  a writer  upon  law,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  vivid  narrative  skill  that  is  his  as  a novelist. 
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weak  and  strong  points  of  the  doctrine  as  it  is  understood 
in  this  twentieth  century.  It  is  a book  that  will  serve  the 
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“ Tho  most  readable  biography  that  I have  had  in 
my  hand  for  many  a day.  Dana  was  one  of  thoso 
unseen  forces  that  arc  so  potent  in  this  world,  and  the 
author  has  made  very  clear  how  important  his  relation 
has  been  to  the  history  of  our  time/’ 

— Judge  Georcb  Gray. 

" I read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  with  lively  and 
increasing  interest.  Many  of  these  pages  impressed 
me  as  a veritable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
War  of  Secession," — Charles  Francis  Adams. 

"Of  extraordinary  interest  and  wonderfully  well 
done.  1 tan  imagine  no  one  tjeginning  it  and  laying 
it  down." — Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

" The  most  brilliant  and  most  talked-of  journalist  of 
his  day."— .V.  Y.  Times. 
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peared—a picture  of  a great  man  as  he  really  was." 

— Baltimore  News. 
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COMMENT 

Secretary  Taft  and  Governor  Hughes 

Whatever  pngrew  has  recently  been  made  in  campaigning 
for  the  Presidential  nominntion  has  been  obvious  among  the 
Republican*  and  not  entirely  obscure  nnoug  the  Democrats. 
Leaving  out  the  breezy  rlaim  of  La  Follettk’s  manager  of 
something  more  than  tmi  hundred  votes  in  the  convention 
for  his  principal  as  entirely  urompported  even  by  asserted 
evident e,  the  interest  centres  about  Secretary  Taft  ami  Gov- 
ernor  HutiHUL  It  is  satisfactory  to  lx?  able  to  say,  without 
regard  to  party  politico,  that  here  we  have  real  Presidential 
timhpr,  and  timber  of  a better  quality  than  the  party  has  had 
always  on  hand.  The  Weekly  has  expressed  its  disagreement 
with  Secretary  Taft’s  centralizing  and  patristic  principles, 
but  it  recognizes  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  as  it  recog- 
nizes the  admirable  qualities  of  Governor  Hitcher.  Since 
his  return  from  Manila,  Mr.  Taft  has  sensibly  grown  in 
public  estimation,  and  Governor  IT im lira's  {Mini t ion  has  also 
recently  improved.  The  statement  that  Mr.  Taft  has  all 
along  refused  to  be  aided  by  an  abuse  of  Federal  patronage 
is  to  l«e  taken  ns  characteristic  of  him,  and  us  probably  true. 
Then*  is  nothing  small  or  potty  about  Mr.  T aft.  We  may 
differ  from  him  concerning  constitutional  and  political  prin- 
ciples. bill  it  is  pleasant  to  he  able  to  say  that  he  is  a dig- 
nified candidate,  ami  bo  is  Governor  IIioiiks.  Tile  letter 
which  Secretary  T\rr  wrote  to  Mr.  Parsons  advising  him. 
in  view  of  Governor  Hi'hiies's  announcement  that  he  would 
accept  the  nomination — in  other  words,  that  he  was  a candi- 
date— has  been  variously  taken.  By  some  it  is  said  that  it 
was  a cunning  and  clever  move  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 
It  is  letter,  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  its 
politics,  to  take  a higher-minded  view  of  the  letter.  It  is 
an  admirable  document  for  the  preservation  of  party  har- 
mony. hut,  better  still,  it  is  the  letter  of  a gentleman  who 
is  blessed  with  higher  thoughts  than  those  of  plans  for  his 
own  aggrandizement,  and  nobler  purposes  than  those  of  per- 
sonal gain  and  advancement.  As  to  Governor  IIl'isHE*.  he 
is  also  lifted  up  by  these  circumstances;  he  may  now  In*  a 
candidate  on  his  own  high  merits,  while  a faction  of  dis- 
contented and  discredited  politician*  cannot,  it  might  be 
disastrously,  give  a false  color  to  the  movement  for  him — a 
movement  which  cannot  amount  to  anything  without  the 
.-uipiHirt  of  conscientious  and  sober  citizens  who  believe  more 
in  Mr.  Hi  <s  it  km’s  principles  than  ill  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ami  Mr. 
Taft’s. 

The  President,  the  Senate,  and  Patronage 

The  complaint  that  the  President  i«  employing  Federal 
patronage  for  tin-  purpose  of  aiding  Secretary  Taft  to  pro- 
cure the  Republican  nomination  continues  to  l«e  made,  ami 


the  anger  of  the  Senators  is  apparently  increasing.  The 
accusation  is  denied  on  behalf  of  the  President,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  he  simply  intends  no  longer  to  be  dictated  to 
by  the  Senutr.  The  announcement  of  such  a determination 
on  the  part  of  tile  President  recalls  the  valiant  days  of  Grovkk 
(’i.kaki.anu,  and.  Presidential  politics  aside,  an  improvement  is 
thereby  marked.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  when  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt’*  settled  policy  to  consult  the  Repub- 
lican Senators,  or  the  lending  one  of  them,  of  a Republican 
State,  and  the  head  of  flip  organization  in  a Democratic  State, 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  appointments.  The  President  now,  it  is 
reported,  is  to  assert  his  own  independence.  This  would  mean 
a contest  between  himself  tmd  the  Senate,  whether  or.  not  it 
is  his  purpose  to  use  the  Federal  patronage  to  aid  Mr.  Taft. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  aides  in  such  a controversy.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  Federal  offices,  not  included  in  the 
classified  service,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  used  by 
Presidents  and  Senators  alike  to  “strengthen”  the  party, 
which  means  to  improve  its  general  political  fortunes  by  in- 
creasing the  political  power  of  the  administration  or  of  the 
Republican  Senators  in  their  respective  States.  The  welfare 
of  the  country  has  always  been  of  secondary  importance. 
The  ilcaling  that  has  gone  on  between  Presidents  and  Senators 
in  these  public  office*  for  party  or  for  personal  profit  has  often 
been  scandalous.  If  the  Senate  can  convince  the  country 
that  Mr.  Rooskvfi.t  is  nominating  postmasters  and  other 
officers  to  help  his  friend  secure  the  Republican  nominntion, 
it  will  damage  Mr.  Rourrvf.lt**  pn*stign  ns  a reformer;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  country  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  weary  of  the  Senate’s  dictation,  the  country  will  side 
with  him;  for  it  is  in  the  habit  of  *yin|Hithizing  with  a Presi- 
dent whenever  he  has  a real  conflict  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Campaign 

Tlu*  proposed  conference  of  conservative  Democrats  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  New  York  was  wisely  called  off. 
The  natural  movement  to  secure  for  the  Democrats  a can- 
didate who  will  give  the  party  a fair  chance  to  win  the  elec- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  separate  States  first,  and  to  con- 
sultation in  the  convention  afterwards.  An  elaborate  con- 
sultation in  advance  wax  likely  to  have  done  more  harm  than 
good,  and  it  could  not  have  been  effective.  Only  after  the 
Democrats  of  the  different  States  have  acted,  and  after  their 
representatives  hn\'e  wme  together  officially,  can  a practicable 
decision  be  marie  and  effective  action  taken.  The  candidates 
that  are  opposed  to  Bryan  are  distinctly  growing  in  strength, 
not  only  Wouuhow  Wii-sox.  Governor  Johnson,  and  Trusov 
Harmon,  but  Senator  Daniel  and  Senator  Culberson.  As 
to  Mr.  Bryan,  his  activity  in  his  own  behalf  contrast*  him 
unpleasantly  with  every  leading  candidate  of  both  parties. 
He  continues  to  tout  for  support.  His  latest  effort  to  win  it 
was  mink?  in  Kentucky  by  addressing  the  Democrats  of  the 
State  in  favor  of  electing  Beckham  Senator.  That  was  not 
only  meddling,  but  people  outside  of  Kentucky  are  in- 
clined to  take  IIknky  Wattf.rhon’s  word  that.  Beckham 
ought  not  to  be  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  that  his  suc- 
cess in  the  primaries  wa*  due  to  the  kind  of  chicanery  that  ha* 
recently  become  too  familiar  in  the  State’s  polities.  The  rest  of 
the  country  place  Wvm;n*o\’s  judgment  of  Beckham  above 
that  of  Bryan,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter 
lias  been  playing  his  own  personal  game;  that  he  is  far  from 
lieing  moved  by  high  moral  COlttble  rations.  Bioan  did  not 
gain  a vote  by  this  questionable  performance,  and  lost  some 
more  of  the  respect  of  Ins  fellow  countrymen.  The  recent 
ecstatic  uproars  in  Congress  over  tlu*  mention  of  Bryan  did 
not  help  hi*  cause,  but  they  indicate  the  character  of  his 
support.  The  only  important  Democrat  who  halloed  for  him 
does  not  believe  that  he  tin  be  elected.  Kven  the  other 
Congressmen  who  were  helping  to  make  the  noise  know  in 
the  bottom  of  thcii  minds  that  Bryan  could  not  again  carry 
ihe  four  small  Northern  States  that  he  carried  in  1000;  he 
might,  indeed,  carry  three  of  them  against  Knox  or  Fair- 
banks, but  at  this  writing  there  is  no  chance  for  cither  of 
the**  ns  against  Taft,  lli'oiiB*,  or  La  Foixettk.  Bryan’s 
majorities  would  eotne  from  the  little  “white  spot.”  ivhirli 
is  so  frequently  and  tellingly  pictured  by  the  New  York 
World. 

Pass  the  Aldrteh  Bill 

The  Weekly  ha*  pointed  out  that  the  Aldrich  bill  is  a 
measure  that  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  currency 
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families,  such  as  that  from  which  wo  have  just  «uffe/nl.  Bet- 
ter bills  might  doubtless  hr-  drawn,  hut  could  not  possihly 
lie  passed  at  the  present  session  of  (Jougrc**.  The  Aldrhii 
bill,  ns  improve*)  by  change*  made  IhIc  in  January,  is  a Rond 
measure  and  worthy  of  support.  The  ls**t  practieul  minds  in 
Congres*  have  Ink'll  put  on  it.  It  should  lie  passed. 

The  Railroad  Problem  in  the  South 

Present  public  opinion  concerning  the  railroads  must  lie 
astonishing  the  politicians  who  were  so  hostile  to  them  last 
fall.  Governor  A\SKL  of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  has 
a sane  word  to  say  for'  them  in  his  message,  notably  con- 
cerning the  need  of  more  tracking  and  more  equipage.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  not  so  conservative  ns  it  might  be, 
also  urges  the  needs  of  the  roads,  saving: 

Main  lines  carrying  heavy  traffic  should  tie  double  t racked, 
ought  lo  have  l**en  doublet  racked  before  now:  terminals  should  In* 
extended  to  and  beyond  tlie  full  eajsacity  to  nu-et  IIk>  iirrernt 
demand:  equipment  Hhnuld  In-  improved  and  in  creat'd  until  there 
remained  no  difficulty  In  meeting  every  call  made  for  it. 

It  coutinue*  that  in  the  South  44  there  has  been,  and  there* 
still  is,  an  embargo  upon  railroad  improvement  and  railroad 
development  that  "that  embargo  must  be  removed  »|M*cificnl- 
ly — affirmatively — and  when  this  is  done  the  South  will  como 
into  its  own  once  more.”  The  ilecisinu  •'if  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  declaring  the  two  cent  rate  law  of  that  State 
to  Ik-  unconstitutional  has  culled  forth  similar  comment.  For 
example,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has  this  to  say  of 
the  decision : 

The  decision  in  no  wnv  calls  In  question  the  just  revolution  of 
these  or  any  other  public  service  corporations,  but  it  «|oe*  bring 
to  an  end  the  inconsiderate  attempt  of  demagogues  to  meddle  and 
obstruct  in  an  insensate  war  on  capital  awl  enterprise*.  Kven 
those  who  were  curried  away  for  n time  in  this  foolish  hysteria 
will  share  the  satisfaction  that  when  legislature*  and  Kxecutlvm 
wander  from  the  safe  path,  eur  institutions  provide,  in  a judicial 
review  of  their  ads.  da*  means  of  bringing  us  Imek  to  tlie  con- 
servative path  of  law  and  justice.  This  return  of  sanilv  is  well- 
nigh  universal,  and  ere-n  demagogue*  will  soon  take  notice. 

Army  Troubles 

Tlie  army  authorities  are  taking  n good  deal  of  pains  to 
present  Congress  with  facts  ami  figure's  n«  a basis  for  reform 
legislation.  Tt  is  to  he  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  the 
state  of  the  army  seriously  in  mind,  and  that  the  executive 
department  will  do  likewise.  One  who  desires  to  see  the 
tegular  military*  establishment  made  efficient  is  not  neees- 
snrily  ail  advocate  of  militarism,  or  of  transforming  the 
nation  into  a great  military  power;  whatever  army  we  have 
ought  not  to  le  eomieallv  inefficient,  however,  as  ours  is. 
There  are  several  things  the  matter  with  the  army  which 
are  patent.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a number  of  general 
ofliocrH,  some  of  whom  have  been  brought  in  from  civil  life, 
who  Imve  lictu  promoted  over  ohler  and  often  better  men. 
and  this  has  created  soreness,  and  ha*  resulted  in  many  in- 
stances in  inefficient  and  exasperating  post  commanders;  in 
the  second  place,  «*nmpany  officers  are  not  kept  long  enough 
at  a single  jwist.  This  means  that  they  an*  not  long  enough 
at  a time  with  any  single  command,  and  this  again  lead' 
to  the  discontent  of  the  men.  due  partly  to  lack  of  proper 
care  for  their  food  and  comfort,  for  such  care  cannot  lie 
expected  except  from  company  officers  who  have  served  with 
the  men  long  enough  to  la*  interested  in  them  and  to  under* 
stand  the  peculiarities  of  the  post  and  of  the  personnel  of 
the  command  These  evils  may  la*  remedied  hy  executive  or 
administrative  action.  In  the  third  place,  everything  i*  doge, 
or  seems  to  he  done,  that  can  make  the  soldier's  life  a burden, 
CongrrM  does  not  provide  for  the  policing  of  the  pu*t*.  and 
tlie  soldiers  are*  forced  to  clean  up  the  walks  and  to  do  a 
hundred  and  one  small  offices  which  they  look  upon  a*  be- 
neath their  dignity  and  us  work  which  they  did  not  enlist 
to  perform.  The  pay  of  any  soldier  is  inadequate,  and  e*|>e- 
eirdly  of  the  coast  artillery — soldiers  who  enlist  to  defend  the 
coast  are  required  to  go  to  wlaml  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  the  necessary  mathematics ,of  their  trade,  and  they  are 
required,  too,  to  drill  with  small  arms  us  well  as  with  the 
great  guns,  and  to  keep  both  clean;  the  result  is  that  one 
term  of  enlistment  is  nil  of  such  service  that  a man  wants. 
Finally,  flu*  sale  of  wine  and  lieer  at  a canteen  is  forbidden ; 
the  company  table  is  thus  deprived  of  the  addition  to  the 


soldier's  food  that  was  once  purchased  from  the  profits  of 
such  sales,  while  the  outside  saloon  ami  drunkenness  are 
encouraged.  General  Bh.l,  as  chief  of  staff,  has  just  sub- 
mitted a repnrt  on  the  canteen,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the 
morals  mid  discipline  of  the  army  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  its  aliolrion.  These  an*  evils  tliut  may  be  remedied 
by  legislation.  What  it  all  comes  to  is  this:  that  by  reason  of 
certain  executive  and  administrative  conduct,  and  by  reason 
of  legislative  omissions  ami  commissions,  the  country  has 
not  been  able  to  get  as  many  soldiers  ns  it  needed,  nor  to 
keep  those  it  got.  There  were*  tKfflfl  desertions  last  year  out 
of  an  army  of  <15,000.  Just  now  recruits  are  numerous,  be- 
cause of  the  industrial  depression,  hut  when  that  passes,  the 
conditions'  lately  experienced  are  sure  to  return  unless  Con- 
gress takes  action  premier  to  prevent  it. 

A Successful  Profit-sharing  Plan 

As  our  rondeis  are  aware*,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion a few  .ware  ago  devised  a plan  for  profit  sharing  which 
attracted  a good  deal  of  attention.  The  chief  criticism  was 
directed  against  the  policy  of  the  device  to  ally  more*  closely 
to  the  corporation  those  who  were  to  licnefit  hy  the  sharing. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  was,  perhaps,  the  wisest  feature* 
of  the  sohpine,  for  it  nunle  it  of  mutual  licnefit,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  employer  as  well  as  of  the  employed.  A few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Gr.oncp.  W.  Pkrkivs  explained  at  the  dinner 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation  the  result*  of  the  plan  as 
it  had  hern  in  operation  up  to  the  end  of  1907,  or  for  five 
years.  The  plan,  in  brief,  contemplates  the  reception  into 
• he  ownership  of  the  corporation  of  its  thriftier  employees, 
and  the  retention  of  them  it*  shareholder*  by  making  it  for 
their  interest  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and, 
conversely,  against  their  interest  to  abandon  it.  When  the 
turnings  of  the  year  have  reached  a certain  sum  above  fixed 
charge*,  dividend*,  ami  maintenance  requirements,  a per- 
centage of  the  remainder  is  to  le  set  aside  for  profit  sharing. 
One  half  of  the  reserved  fund  is  to  Is*  distributed  in  cosh, 
anti  the  rest  to  lie  invested  in  the  company's  preferred  stock, 
and  of  this  stock  one  half  is  to  he  delivered  at  once,  and  the 
other  half  is  to  lie  held.  This  reserved  stock  is  to  ie  de- 
livered to  thooc  who  remain  in  the  company's  service  for  five 
years  longer,  or  to  the  employee,  or  to  his  estate,  if  Ik*  be 
disabled  or  die  in  the  service.  If  he  voluntarily  leaves  the 
service  within  five  years,  the  stock  is  to  be  forfeited — not 
to  go  to  the  company,  hut  to  be  distributed  among  the  other 
employees.  Thus  the  company  wisely  sought  to  tie  men  to 
them.  The  employee*  were*  divided  into  classes  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  regular  earnings.  It  was  confidently 
predicted  hy  some  that  the  plan  would  lie  found  impracticable; 
hut  Mr.  Pkrkixs’s  statement  shows  that  it  has  been  abundant- 
ly successful.  In  1908.  more  than  $1,850,000  was  distributed; 
in  1004,  the  same  amount;  in  1005.  $1,800,000;  in  190*5, 
£1.800.000.  The  second  part  of  the  plan  involves  the  sale 
of  preferred  stock  to  employees,  who  are  permitted  to  sub- 
scribe for  as  many  of  the  shares  as  a fixed  percentage  of  their 
various  salaries  will  purchase  at  something  lean  than  tin* 
prevailing  market  rates.  Payment  of  the  stock  is  to  he  made 
by  deductions  from  monthly  camiugs,  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  them,  the  purchaser  having  three  years  in 
which  to  complete  his  payments.  The  dividend  of  seven  per 
cent,  is  to  lie  his.  five  per  cent,  interest  being  charged  on 
ilefer  red  payments.  The  met  hod  devised  for  retaining  the 
purchaser  as  a shareholder  is  simple.  At  the  end  of  every 
five  years  of  ownership,  and  on  proper  evidence  of  faithful 
continuous  service,  he  is  to  he  credited  with  five  dollars  on 
each  share*  of  liis  s«is*k,  so  that,  if  he  remains  in  the  service 
long  enough,  he  will  have  purchased  hi*  slock  for  very  little, 
*»r.  perhaps,  for  nothing.  Under  this  part  of  the  plan  in  19t<4 
more  than  10,000  employe***  subscribed  for  82,000  shares  at 
$55  per  share*;  in  1005,  nlsnit  Vi00  subscribed  for  1S.OOO  share* 
at  $*7  50;  in  IIHWi,  more  than  12.000  subscribed  for  24.000 
shares  at  $100;  in  1907.  more  than  14.000  employ* -cs  sub- 
scribed for  27.<K>0  share*  at  $109.  In  five  years  more  >h»u 
$10,000,000  bus  Iren  actually  distributed  under  the  two  plans. 

The  Notable  Career  ol  Mr.  Jesup 

New  York  lost  a very  vulualde  and  notable  citizen — and 
si*  did  the  country  atid  the  world — in  Mourns  ]\.  Jksi'i*,  who 
died  on  January  28.  Tte  came  here  from  Connecticut  nlsnit 
sixty  years  ago.  got  a job  in  the  Paterson  LoO'iiiotivc  \Ni»rk«, 
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started  a brokerage  firm  at  twenty-two,  and  four  yean  later 
a bank.  Up  prospered  rapidly,  got  rich,  and  retired  from 
active  business,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  it,  in  1884.  So 
far  it  ia  not  on  unusual  story.  The  interesting  part  of  it 
lies  in  Air.  Jesi’p’h  use  of  money  and  of  leisure.  He  was 
great  in  his  public  services  and  very  interesting  in  the  great 
variety  of  such  services  that  he  put  his  mind  and  money  into. 
For  seven  years,  until  a few  months  ago.  he  was  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  when  it  met  to  take  action 
on  his  death.  Mr.  Choate,  among  others,  spoke  at  some  length 
of  the  remarkable  scope  of  his  public  labors  and  benefactions, 
ami  of  his  constant  growth  in  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  world.  He  was  a religious  man. 
and  a very  wise  and  liberal  giver  to  religious  object*.  He 
whs  a great  philanthropist,  benefactor  of  colleges,  officer  and 
supporter  of  a lung  list  of  charities,  and  promoter  of  educa- 
tion in  the  North,  in  the  South,  and  as  far  away  from  home 
hs  Asiatic  Turkey.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  (to  which  he  gave  a million  dollars  in 
his  lifetime,  and  another  million  in  his  will),  and  a groat 
promoter  of  exploration  and  scientific  investigation,  being 
president  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club,  the  Audubon  Society, 
and  the  International  Society  of  Americanists.  Coinci- 
dent with  his  ceaseless  activity  in  charities,  and  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  scientific  projects,  he  kept  such  a hold 
on  every-day  affairs  a*  is  betokened  by  his  long  presidency 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It.  was  while  a 
member  of  that  organisation  that  he  started  in  1884  the  move- 
ment for  forest  preservation  which  resulted  in  the  New  York 
State  Forest  Reservation  in  the  Adirondacks.  Reaching  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  he  lived  his  fruitful  and  beneficent  life 
well  out,  active  and  useful  to  the  very  end  of  it  in  adding 
to  humun  knowledge  and  making  human  life  a richer  pos- 
session. 

A Great  Success  in  Living 

It  is  a timely  privilege  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Juror's  noble 
career,  because  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  propensity  to  be- 
lieve that  great  fortunes  are  a sort  of  blight  on  civilization: 
that  they  represent  the  wresting  from  the  common  fund  of 
an  undue  share  of  the  means  of  support,  and  that  every  rich 
man  represents  in  a greater  or  less  degree  the  impoverishment 
of  his  fellows,  and  some  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  family.  Delusive  fancies  such  as  these  are  the  nat- 
ural fruit  of  the  socialist  notions  that  are  now  so  prevalent. 
No  doubt  excessively  rich  people,  who  are  extravagant,  waste- 
ful, and  worthless,  add  somewhat  to  the  burdens  of  society, 
but  great  fortunes  which  are  not  viciously  or  very  wastefully 
used  an*  useful  ns  accumulations  of  capital,  while  fortunes 
used  ns  Mr.  Jgxi  i»  used  his  are  like  great  public  funds,  of 
which  the  expenditure  is  directed  hy  much  better  intelligence 
than  could  be  hirer],  and  probably  at  a comparatively  low 
cost  of  administration.  Moreover.  Mr.  .Iksi  i*  was  a living 
contradiction  of  the  charge  that  all  that  rich  Americans  know, 
or  care  to  know,  is  how  to  get  money.  He  was  a very  valuable 
example  of  true  success  in  life;  success  in  the  first  place  in  win- 
ning power  and  leisure,  and  then  in  using  them  profitably 
for  himself  and  to  the  immense  advantage  of  society. 
He  not  only  succeeded  in  life,  but  he  succeeded  greatly  in 
living— two  things  that  are  not  irlentieal,  and  of  the  latter 
cf  which  shining  examples  are  rarer  than  of  the  former. 

American  Men  Receive  a Tribute 

It  is  a long  time  since  so  fine  a compliment  has  been  paid 
to  the  intelligence  of  Ameri<*an  men  as  has  been  accorded 
them  by  Mr«.  ruHDKN-StxnrjrsoN.  the  English  suffragette,  who 
lately  visited  this  country  in  the  interest  of  woman  suffrage. 
She  was  well  received  here,  had  a good  hearing,  and  made 
a very  ngrocable  impression.  Rut  she  went  'back  to  London, 
and  the  papers  report  her  as  saying  there  that  the  progress 
of  the  suffrage  movement  had  been  cheeked  in  America  by 
the  lack  of  manly  opposition  to  it.  44  The  natnbyparnhy  men.” 
said  Mrs.  Kwdkhson  (as  the  cable  quotes  her),  44  think  it  im- 
polite to  dispute  a woman's  statement,  and  say  they  will  not 
keep  women  from  getting  the  vote — they  can  have  it  if  they 
want  it.  But  the  horrid  rich  American  women  say  they  al- 
ready have  all  they  want,  and  have  so  retarded  the  movement 
in  the  East.”  That  is  a very  amusing  impression  to  have 
been  made  on  our  British  visitor’s  mind,  and  we  would  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  there  is  not  a good  deal  of  basis  to  it.  It 


is  unusual  nowadays  to  find  an  American  man  who  is  ready 
to  disclose  any  active  opposition  to  woman  suffrage.  The 
fruit  is  ripe  end  ready  to  drop,  and  wherever  enough  women 
agree  to  shake  the  tree  it  does  drop.  But  here  in  the  East 
they  cannot  agree  to  shake  the  tree.  Perhaps  one  trouble  is 
that  the  value  of  the  suffrage  lias  depreciated.  'Hie  things 
that  people  exert  themselves  to  attain  are  things  that  are 
scarce.  What  anybody  can  have  does  not  seem  worth  ap- 
propriating. 

A Profit  in  Some  Losses 

A fiscal  eorrespomlent  of  the  Evening  Vagi  says  that  Pitts- 
burg investors  have  lost  in  the  last  five  years  fully  a hundred 
million  dollars  actual  cash.  One-fourth  of  this  sum  was  swal- 
lowed up,  it  seems  in  mining  speculations,  a tenth  in  “ the 
'-raz.v  bank  speculation  of  1903,"  and  the  rest  sunk  out  of 
present  sight  in  various  industrials.  A hundred  millions  is 
a heavy  sum  to  take  out  of  a city,  especially  a city  not  of 
the  first  rank.  But  Pittsburg  seemed  to  need  to  lose  some 
money — a gets!  ileal : not  quite  a hundred  million*,  perhaps, 
hut  a substantial  sum.  The  golden  title  had  flowed  in  on  her 
so  that  the  toes  of  too  many  of  her  citizens  had  been  lifted 
off  the  bottom,  leaving  them  to  flounder  in  a medium  in  which 
they  had  never  learned  to  swim.  Some  of  them  will  be  hap- 
pier and  better  for  the  recession  that  gives  them  something 
solid  beneath  their  feet  again.  The  same  i*  true  of  other* 
besides  Pittsburger*.  Philosophically  and  ethically  speaking, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  money  even  a year  %nd  a half  ago 
in  hand*  that  needed  to  lose  it.  As  a rule,  they  did  lose  it — 
some  of  it:  much  to  their  mental  and  physical  discomfort, 
but  in  many  ease*  to  the  profit  of  their  deportment  and  morals. 

The  Convalescent  Philippines 

The  President  and  Secretary  Taft  agree  that  matters  are 
progressing  reasonably  well  in  the  Philippines,  that  the 
islands  and  the  people  are*  going  ahead,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  a generation  or  *o  they  may  be  fit  for  complete  self  govern- 
ment and.  possibly,  independence.  We  have  the  impression 
that  that  is  so.  and  that  if  the  Filipimxs  don’t  rebel  and  upset 
the  processes,  they  will  be  able  in  time  to  take  at  least  as  good 
♦•are  of  themselves  as  we  are  able  to  takp  of  them.  One  thing 
that  help*  is  that  they  have  been  moved  from  the  profit  page  to 
the  lo*s  page  of  I'ncle  Sam’s  hooks,  and  all  of  us  as  we  con- 
template them  taste  a little  of  the  blessings  apocrypha Uy 
promised  to  those  who  expect  little.  The  illusion  ahout  the 
bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  that  rainbow  has  fuded  beautifully 
out — eh.  Mr.  Bkvkkiuok? — and  some  day.  in  the  Lord’s  good 
time,  maylie,  the  long,  iridescent  bow  will  fade  out  too.  But 
it  is  to  take  at  least  a generation!  Bold  the  seventh  son  who 
would  venture  to  predict  what  thirty  years  will  bring  forth 
in  the  Far  East. 

Oulda 

Oriru  has  passed  out  a world  which  became  sorrowful  to 
her  in  her  old  ape.  Her  novels  brought  her  in,  first  ami  last,  n 
great  deal  of  money,  hut  nothing  in  them  ever  suggested 
prudence  or  thrift  as  part  of  their  author’s  outfit.  Doubtless 
both  were  qualities  that  wore  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  stories,  and  there  is  no  use  of  mourning  that  she  did 
not  have  them,  ami  that,  lacking  them,  she  came  to  short  com- 
mons and  material  distresses  as  her  lamp  burned  low.  But 
neither  her  spirit  nor  her  tcm|>cr  seems  to  have  given  out, 
nor  did  love  fail  her.  nor  the  charity  of  the  poor  with  whom 
she  had  freely  shared  her  plenty  while  she  had  it.  The  di- 
mensions of  her  celebrity  were  remarkable.  She  must  have 
bad  nearly  as  many  readers  in  her  time  ns  the  late  Mr*. 

I lot,  mbs  of  Broek|tort.  and  they  were  much  more  discrimina- 
ting readers  and  lived  nil  over  the  world.  Her  stories  may 
la*  absurd,  her  heroes  fantastic,  but  their  absurdities  were 
set  forth  with  very  penetrating  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and 
very  positive  ideal*  of  deportment  that  appealed  to  something 
that  will  always  Vie  found  in  readers  so  long  ns  reader*  con- 
tinue to  be  human  facts.  And  the  stories  were  stories  too; 
very  lilirrally  furnished  with  happenings,  crises,  and  emotions, 
the  best  of  them,  critically  speaking,  being  some  of  her  books 
for  children.  A woman  of  spirit  and  of  talent;  generous, 
rash,  impossible.  There  are  more  old  friends  and  steady  cus- 
tomer* of  hers  beyond  than  an*  left  now  on  earth,  and  it  is 
a kindly  translation  that  takes  her  to  them. 
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The  Prolongation  of  Human  Life 

A book  which  ia  likely  to  be  read  with  lively  interest  all  over 
the  English -speaking  world  is  an  English  translation  of  the  work 
lately  published  in  I’wris  on  the  means  of  prolonging  human  life, 
by  Professor  Klik  Mkttiiniko»t,  the  distinguished  Russian  biol- 
ogist, who  is  now  sub-director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  who 
a number  of  years  ugo  demonstrated  that  there  exist  in  man's 
body  certain  fells,  known  generally  us  phagocytes,  the  chief  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  devour  intruding  microbes.  The  purpose  of 
his  new  volume  is  to  answer  three  question* — namely:  Can  human 
life  la-  prolonged  beyond  its  present  normal  term?  Would  such 
prolongation  inure  to  the  advantage  of  society  as  a whole  or  of 
the  race!  Lastly,  lloic  can  it  be  prolonged ! Citing  many  au- 
thorities and  interesting  examples,  he  answers  the  tlrst  two  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  lie  does  not  think  that  seventy  or  sev- 
enty-five years  should,  or  need,  be  the  ordinary  limit  of  active  and 
useful  human  life.  As  to  prolonging  it  he  has  ideas  which  are 
worth  considering,  lie  finds  no  absolute  relation  between  longev- 
ity and  sire,  since  parrots  live  longer  than  many  large  mammals. 
Neither  can  he  admit  that  there  is  any  definite  relation  between 
gestation  and  longevilv.  Although  the  period  of  uterine  life  is 
longer  ill  the  horse,  that  animal  does  not  live  as  lung  as  a human 
living:  and  some  birds,  the  incubation  of  which  only  lasts  a few 
week*,  can  live  more  thun  a century.  Neither  will  he  acknowledge 
that  low  fertility  can  be  regarded  as  a cause  of  longevity.  There 
nre  parrots  whieh  lay  two  or  three  times  a year,  producing  six 
to  nine  eggs  in  each  dutch.  Finally,  there  is  iu>  exact  relation 
lietween  longevity  and  diet.  Though  it  is  true  that  elephants  are 
vegetarian  and  reach  very  great  ages,  on  the  othei  hand  there 
exist  long  living  carnivorous  animals,  and  many  observations  have 
proved  that  great  ages  may  be  exhibited  by  owls  and  eagles,  which 
live  «m  animal  fond.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  longevity  of  flesh- 
eating  crocodiles  is  great. 

The  Russian  biologist's  specific  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  longevity  and  the  mean*  of  securing  it  is  his  averment,  for 
which  a great  deal  of  evidence  is  adduced,  that  a principal  cause 
of  senility  and  early  death  is  the  presence  in  man  of  the  large 
intestine,  and  the  toxic  effect  of  the  products  of  putrefaction 
which  are  there  generated.  He  believes  that  the  inherited  structure 
of  the  human  large  intestine  and  the  customary  diet  of  civilixed 
man  are  essentially  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  a large 
number  of  the  microbes  that  cause  putrefaction.  No  doubt  the 
avoidance  of  alcohol  and  the  rigorous  exclusion  from  man’s  diet 
of  f oo«Is  that  favor  putrefaction,  siu-h  as  rich  meats  and  of  raw 
or  badly  cooked  substances  containing  microbe*,  may  do  much  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Such  preventive  measures  may  not  suffice,  how- 
ever. They  may  need  to  he  supplemented  with  the  introduction 
of  the  microbes  which  cause  lactic  fermentation,  for  these  have 
the  effect  of  inhibiting  putrefaction,  lie  has  undertaken  to  dem- 
onstrate in  this  work  that  by  hictir  arid  taken  under  eertuin 
conditions  human  life  may  be  greatly  prolonged  and',  the  chief 
evil*  of  senility  may  lie  avoided.  Numerous  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  anti-putrescent  action  of  lactic  fermentation  de- 
pends on  the  production  of  lactic  acid  by  microbes.  It  is  a fact 
that  from  time  immemorial  human  bciugs  have  absorbed  quantities 
of  lactic  microbe*  hv  consuming  in  an  uncooked  condition  sub- 
stances such  as  soured  milk,  sauerkraut,  etc.,  which  have  under- 
gone lactic  fermentation.  By  these  means  they  have  unknowingly 
lessened  the  evil  consequence*  of  intestinal  putrefaction.  In 
the  Bible  soured  milk  is  frequently  spoken  of.  When  Aim.vii.vvi 
entertained  the  three  angels,  he  set  before  them  soured  milk, 
as  well  as  sweet  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  hud  dressed.  In 
Deuteronomy,  Moses  enumerates  amongst,  the  food  which  Jehovah 
had  given  his  people  to  rat  “soured  milk  of  kinr."  Soured  milk 
has  been  used  for  food  in  Egypt  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
a similar  preparation  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  nnd  of  Algeria.  Soured  milk  is  consumed  in  gieat 
quantities  in  Russia,  and  it  form*  the  staple  diet  of  many  native* 
of  tropical  Africa.  The  fact  that  so  many  races  u*c  soured  milk 
copiously  is  an  excellent  testimony  to  its  usefulness.  Dr.  Lima  has 
testified  that  amongst  the  natives  of  the  regions  south  of  Angola, 
who  drink  soured  milk  habitually,  many  individuals  of  extraor- 
dinary longevity  are  to  la*  found.  Moreover,  these  old  people  are 
very  active  and  can  make  long  journey*.  One  James  Hi  LEV,  who 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  west  ctwist  of  Africa,  nnd  who  seems  to 
have  been  a eonsrient ious  observer,  record*  that  the  wandering 
Arab*  of  thr  Sahara  live  almost  wholly  on  the  milk  of  camels, 
freah  or  sour.  On  t his  diet  they  display  great  vigor  and  reach 
advanced  age*.  RllEY  estimated  that  some  of  the  old  Arabs  must 
have  lived  two  hundred  years,  Significant  i*  the  number  of  cen- 
tenarian* to  lie  found  in  Bulgarin,  where  yahourth.  a sou  ml  milk, 
in  thr  staple  food.  We  observe,  finally,  that,  from  the  general 
viewpoint  of  this  book,  the  course  recommend'd  for  the  miniuiim- 
tion  of  the  pnsluets  of  putrefaction  in  the  large  intestine,  and  the 
consequent  arrestment  of  senility,  consist*  of  tlm  absorption  either 
of  sou  ml  milk,  prepared  by  a group  of  lactic  bacteria,  or  of  pure 
cultures  oi  the  specified  Bulgarian  bacillus  found  in  yahourth.  the 


Moored  milk  of  Bulgaria,  though  in  each  case  a certain  quantity  of 
milk  sugar,  or  saccharose,  should  be  taken.  We  add  that  Pro- 
fessor MnvHMKOrv  practises  what  lie  preaches.  For  mure  than 
eight  year*  In-  ha*  taken  soumi  milk,  prrpnred  from  boiled  milk 
and  inoculated  with  a lactic  leaven,  and  he  is  convinced  that  lac- 
tic bacteria  can  render  a great  service  in  the  fight  against  in- 
testinal putrefaction,  which  is  the  prlm-ipul  cause  of  senility. 
We  repeat  that  the  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  large  collection  of 
facts  regarding  races  which  live  chiefly  on  soured  milk,  and 
amongst  which  grrat  ages  are  common. 

Of  course  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  world  will 
prefer,  however  sound  Prolessor  .MirivHNlKun  's  theories  may  prove 
to  be.  to  live  on  such  food  as  they  like,  and  die  when  they  are  called, 
rather  than  live  much  longer  on  a diet  too  much  modified  hy  wm ml 
milk.  None  the  lews  are  his  theories  valuable,  and  likely,  if  they 
are  substantiated,  to  be  of  practical  service  to  mankind. 


Temperament  and  Training 

Thews  is  a charming  little  tale  of  Rmi  McKnehy  StCakt’h 
nlsait  an  old  darky  who  was  “ marked  for  rest " and  who  met 
the  whole  of  life  seated  in  A comfortable  rocking-chair,  while 
his  wife,  awed  by  this  deliberate  expression  of  the  will  of  Destiny, 
cheerfully  supported  him  and  his  six  children,  This  cult  of  being 
" marked  fur"  the  Him*  of  least  resistance  ha*  had  a prriod  of 
excessive  power  and  Mat  since  the  laws  of  heredity  have  been 
|Kipiilarimi  and  given  to  the  masse*,  and  the  gift  ha*  proved 
a delightful  one  for  those  deniring  above  all  accomplishment*  and 
all  achievement  to  take  rest  in  this  life.  To  uy  a quality  is 
inherited  ha*  been  almost  as  conclusive  to  the  half  educated 
as  to  say  a man.  bound  hand  and  font,  cannot  move.  But  qual- 
ities art-  no  more  inherited  than  arc  accomplishment*.  Tendencies 
are  inherited,  and  even  these  are  no  more  necessarily  bound  to  be- 
come habits  than  environment  is  hound  to  be  conformed  to.  A 
son  doe*  not  always  follow  the  ancestral  vocation,  nor  practise 
the  ancestral  virtue*,  and  if  these  are  not  binding,  surely  the 
ancestral  vice*  are  no  more  so.  Iiixkn’h  Ohosts  has  frequently 
been  taken  as  a the-da  proving  that  heredity  is  not  to  lie  circum- 
vented, whereas  Ghosts  is  a tract  on  telling  the  truth  and  not 
on  heredity  at  all.  Iuskx  was  bent  on  having  people  fare  fuels 
and  act  according  to  their  true  nature,  and  he  spent  his  energies 
showing  that  wherever  we  ideal i»-  facts  away  we  meet  disaster.  The 
tragedy  of  Ghost  a lay  not  in  the  fact  that  Oswald's  heredity  was 
fatal,  but  that  his  mother'*  lies  hod  prevented  hi*  reviewing  fad* 
and  applying  remedies.  Here  we  ctane  to  the  greatest  fart  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  whole  matter  of  heredity:  that  if  life  is 
full  of  poisons,  so  also  it  is  full  of  antidote*.  Tin?  world  will  is  in- 
deed without  ii*.  but  it  is  also  within.  The  universe  pushes  against 
us,  and.  in  the  end.  will  surely  overthrow  our  bodies  and  we 
shall  lay  them  down  to  make  some  spot  of  earth  greener  and 
more  fertile,  but  so  long  as  the  life  breath  is  in  us,  the  world 
will  is  within  as  well  as  without.  So  long  ah  we  breathe 
we  can  react,  against  the  push  of  tlie  universe.  To  la-  sure,  men 
react  in  different  degrees,  and  the  genius  pushes  hack  against 
the  universe  harder  than  the  jellyfish,  but  the  point  is.  that 
so  long  as  man  is  man  he  can  react.  He  is  never  nccesa&rily  a 
slave  to  any  inheritance  or  any  environment.  If  we  pin  our  faith 
to  fair,  we  have  a*  much  right  to  believe  in  fatal  courage  as  in 
fatal  cowardice,  in  the  fatal  power  of  mitid  to  conquer  stuff* 
less  living  and  less  alert,  in  the  fatal  victory  of  wisdom  over 
destiny. 

But  to  attain  to  these  fatalities,  the  personality  must  be  unified, 
must  consciously  face  and  come  to  know  the  fact*  outside  itself, 
in u*t  wilfully  react  upon  them.  Tin -first  manifestation  of  weak- 
ness is  the  scattered,  disintegrated  personality,  the  mind  not 
quite  sure  of  itself  or  of  what  it  want9  to  do.  Anger,  grief. 
|ta**i'in,  appetite,  caprice,  rage,  alt  these  disintegrate,  and  leave 
their  virtim  powerless.  In  Hi.akk‘m  “Mad  Song  * a supreme 
touch  of  genius  lies  in  the  lines: 

**  Like  a find  In  a cloud 
After  night  I do  crowd.'' 

And  not  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  brought  in  that  word  ''  croudf 
but  the  sudden  vision  of  a (s-rsonality  broken,  scattered,  a prey 
to  lawless,  multitudinous  instincts. 

So  when  we  ask  how  shall  a man  escape  hi*  ancestry,  the 
answer  come*,  hy  building  up  a well  unified  character,  by  estab- 
lishing a personality,  controlled  ami  well  leashed  in  by  one  dom- 
inating faculty,  atul  by  training  tin*  mind  to  face  fncts  squarely 
and  honestly,  and  to  call  them  by  their  right  names.  If  we 
were  to  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  the  world  will  were 
not  outside  u*  a*  well  a*  within  we  might  swiftly  fall,  hut  if  it 
is  outside  a*  well  a*  within,  tin*  remedy  is  to  stand  up.  gird  our 
loins,  and  push  lack. 

The  fir*!  power  we  Imre  to  'leal  with  is  that  of  thoughts.  Our 
thoughts  have  to  la-  directed  against  obstacle*,  and  thoughts  are 
not  hereditary,  though  n tendency  toward  a certain  form  of  thinking 
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may  la*.  Our  thoughts,  in  the  main,  arc  such  a*  we  make  shift 
to  filter  together.  to  evolve  out  of  our  c.\|ieriencea,  our  failure* 
and  aucceuw*;  our  thought*  adapt  themselves  to  whirling  cir- 
cumstance. an<l.  cxcc|i<  in  tlie  deadest  of  rum-*.  tin-  Min  aloe*  not 
think  what  the  father  thought.  By  obeying  our  thought!*  we 
try  their  power,  we  measure  tlaeir  force  against  the  encroaching 
force*  of  the  world.  ” The  event,"  *aid  a philosopher.  " i*  thr 
actualization  of  thought."  Think  any  one  thought  often  enough 
and  then  *ce  how  it  come*  true,  it  waa  Goethe  who  aaid  with 
a certain  wearine**.  " What  we  wish  for  in  youth  lu-apa  itself 
over  u*  in  age";  and  Kmerrox.  “All  prayer*  come  true;  therefore 
I**  very  careful  what  you  pray  for."  Willing  crime*  true.  wishes 
In-get  fact*,  and  thought*  create  visible  object*  in  the  world. 

To  train  the  child,  therefore,  to  think  and  to  will  i*  to  train 
him  to  take  hi*  inheritance  into  hi-*  hand-  and  ln*nd  it  into  such 
shape  a*  lie  want*.  The  In-ginning  of  all  illumination  i«  analyst*. 
To  teach  a person  to  look  at  fact*  and  call  them  by  the  right  lutrnei 
i*  tin*  he*t  of  education  and  prepare*  him  to  cope  with  destiny. 
It  mmt  have  l**en  KwntnuN,  believing  a*  In*  did  in  the  wind  of 
i)e*tiny  which  blew  ever  toward  tin*  nc**c**ary  arid  the  right, 
who  suggested  that  if  we  could  but  throw  in  our  desire*  to  run 
the  same  course  with  the  *!ar«  in  their  orbit*,  we  could  harness 
these  heavenly  force*  to  our  |Hirpo*4**.  Hut  go  in  a cr*ia«  current 
ami  one  run*  the  risk  of  being  crushed  every  minute.  The  way  of 
the  alar*,  according  to  that,  would  lie  the  way  of  right  and 
necessity,  but  the  danger  would  come  In  any  man'*  fancying  that 
the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  m»««*  were  the  force*  of  the 
universe.  The  ma**i-*  are  the  unit*  waiting  a leader  to  unify  them, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  i*.  bv  the  very  nature  of  it, 
v mug.  Tint  opinion  i*  wrong  w hich  in  presence  of  a possible 
higher  accepts  the  lower  view,  and  whatever  view  i*  popularized 
till  it  meets  the  understanding  of  the  great  majority  is  neces- 
sarily on  a low  level.  It  was  something  quit*  different  that 
Kmkrmix  meant  when  he  suggested  that  we  harm***  the  star*  to 
pull  our  purposes.  Doubtless  he  meant  just  what  Traherne 
meant  when  he  wrote  in  his  meditations;  “You  will  never  enjoy 
the  world  aright  till  the  *ea  itself  flowcth  in  your  view*,  till  you 
are  clothed  with  (lie  licnvcn*  and  crowned  with  the  stars.” 

Such  enjoyment  as  this  it  was  that  gave  Whitman  his  strength, 
that  left  Hi.akk,  after  a life  of  liardshlp,  labor,  mischance,  abuse, 
and  ill  success,  singing  upon  His  death  bed,  so  full  was  be  of 
serenity  and  peace  and  sense  of  good  work  done,  so  tliat  be  lit- 
erally sung  himself  from  the  i*d  of  earthly  failure  into  the 
ami*  of  death.  **  .\nd  I know  he  was  cheered  at  the  throne.” 
as  the  poet  did  not  say.  but  *lHmld  have  said.  This  i*  to  conquer 
destiny  by  wilfully  identifying  one's  self  with  all  the  victorious, 
healing  processes  of  Ii|e,  and  who  dor**  this  is  the  victor  of  his 
destiny. 

And  those  who  are  d<*>nied  to  suffer  bodily  ill*  and  ineu|su-itie* 
have  but  a wider  field  to  traverse,  a more  numerous  enemy  to 
overcome,  a bigger  victory  to  record.  They  at  least  can  always 
suffer  to  gissl  jmrpuse.  can  always  build  up  a sublime  thought, 
or  a fine  di*]*»*ition,  or  an  unlimited  sympathy  out  of  what,  at 
first  glum-e,  might  «i-m  a disadvantage. 

Wherefore,  a*  the  ancient  gentleman  says,  in  I’t.Aio'a  Loir  a, 
" Every  man  and  every  woman  should  walk  seriously  and  pa** 
life  in  the  noblest  of  pastime*  and  Is*  of  another  mind  from  what 
they  are  at  present.” 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

It  was  in  the  paper*  serve  nil  week*  ago  that  President  Fame* 
of  Brown  University  hud  called  upon  the  men  of  Itrown  to  rally 
around  their  college-mate  Hi  on  km,  and  try  to  make  him  Presi- 
dent. When  a Itrown  man- runs  for  President.  Krown  men.  Dr. 
FAtrrscE  thinks,  should  be  for  him.  At  New  Haven  they  seem  to 
take  a different  view.  Taft  1*  a popular  son  of  Yah* — the  mmt 
popular,  doubtle** — but  Yale  is  not  ofilcially  for  Tatt  for  Presi- 
dent. So  it  appeared  when  tie*  Young  Men*  lii-publicaii  Club  of 
New-  liaven  trh*d  to  borrow  l he  Yale  dining  hall  for  a Taft  banquet 
on  Ij.uol5'n  birthday,  and  were  told  by  Secretary  Stoke*  that  it 
couldn't  he  done  because  the  Yale  authorities  wen!  anxious  that 
the  university  should  not  he  in  any  way  accused  of  taking  side* 
in  a political  content. 

Any  one  wImi  think*  he  ran  write  a poem  suitable  f»r  musical 
setting  a*  a madrigal,  and  would  like  to  win  #50  by  *o  doing, 
should  la-stir  himself,  ami  send  the  MS.  to  the  Chicago  Madrigal 
Club,  which  has  instituti-d  a prise  competition,  and  will  pay  to 
the  winner  this  sum.  The  poem  must  be  lyric  in  character, 
simple  in  rhythm,  ami  of  (similarly  appealing  character;  it  must 
con*i*t  of  not  les*  than  twenty-four  nor  more  than  thirty-two 
lines,  nnd  must  hare  “ unity  and  climax.”  It  must  bear  a fictitious 
name,  and  l**  arconi|ianird  by  a sealed  envelope  hearing  upon  the 
outside  the  fictitious  name  and  upon  the  inside  the  author’*  true 
name  and  address.  The  MS.  must  hr  addrm*cd  to  Mr.  I).  A. 
Clippikoek,  410  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  before  April  1.  1908.  The 
award  will  lie  made  on  the  first  of  the  following  month. 


Fbam  in  Tiiom i-no.x.  recently  dead,  wrote  many  of  his  poems 
under  the  spell  of  the  charming  Mkymll  family.  Wiuked  Met- 
xkll  it  wa*  who  saved  Tiiomcmox  from  despair,  and  possibly  from 
death,  at  a time  when  he  had  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  a*  to  be  glad 
to  earn  a few  pence  holding  Imrur*  in  Hie  street  or  running  errand*. 
"The  Sister  Songs."  his  second  volume,  were  written  about  Mr. 
Mkyxeu.'*  two  liltlr  daughters  Monica  and  MAliKI.rjNK.  “The 
Making  of  Viola"  was  written  to  Mr.  Metvxu'h  third  little 
daughter.  “To  My  (Sndcbitd  " was  written  to  Mr.  Metxeu.'»  *oa, 
Kkam  in  Mehkpitii  IViltuii  Meyxelu  who  i«  now.  it  i*  said,  pre- 
paring a biography  of  the  poet.  Despite  hi*  habit  of  taking 
laudanum,  a habit  to  which  he  U-camc  addicted  in  the  unlicarable 
poverty  and  hardship  of  his  early  life.  Tnoumox  live*  in  the 
memories  of  thorn  who  knew  him  hr»t  a*  a gentle  and  innocent 
man.  of  great  genius,  and  only  such  faults  a*  his  unhappy  habit 
brought  with  it.  The  poem*  were  all  written  in  tl*e  interval* 
when  he  was  not  Using  laudanum.  After  the  ,V«r  /Vm»  he 
relapsed  into  the  drug  habit,  and  it  completely  destroyed  hi* 
poetical  power. 

Senator  At. win  it.  who  Iui*  ju*t  kept  hi*  promise  to  furnish  Con- 
grew*  with  a currency  bill  which  they  may  diacUM.  and  pa*s  if 
they  perceive  tin*  need  *if  t.  i«  a <*>neiliatory  but  very  practical 
man.  Ha  is  in  the  Senate  to  hgislate.  and.  very  quietly, 
he  has  become  one  of  the  immt  ellw-irnt  legislator*  of  the 
country,  lie  i*  a strait  partisan,  but  he  permit*  no  annoying 
jwrlisiin  prejudice*  to  interfere  with  a purely  business  piece  of 
lawmaking,  like  this  currency  bill,  or  like  a railroad  rate  hill,  or 
like  a tariff  bill.  He  i*  the  friend  of  at!  men  who  have  influence, 
and  he  usually  make*  it  a point  to  la-  especially  polite  to  tin* 
Democratic  leader.  II*-  was  very  intimate  with  Uokhax.  for  ex- 
ample. lie  isn't  oily  or  insidious,  nor  is  he  cur«ed  with  duplicity, 
lie  i*  too  intellectual  for  that.  Whomever  hr  gains  in  the  way 
of  an  ally  in  carrying  out  hi*  designs,  he  |>*y«  him  the  c-ompli 
nicnt  of  appealing  to  Id*  mind,  lie  doe*  not  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing different  from  what  he  is — a Republican  and  a protectionist 
— but  lie  is  perfectly  willing  to  take  what  he  can  get  and  he  com- 
prnmises  with  great  dexterity.  It  isn't  often  t lust  the  oilier  party 
has  the  better  of  the  liargain.  Such  an  adept  is  he  in  the  art  of 
lawmaking  that  hi*  Republican  colleague*  never  dream  of  adopt 
ing  an  important  measure  until  lie  ha*  passed  U|*m  it.  One  of  hi* 
most  distinguished  fellow  partisan*  baa  said  of  him  that  lie  sees 
farther  into  a proponed  measure,  understands  it*  scope  and  po*«i 
bilitirs  more  clearly,  fore***-*  it*  effect*  with  a keener  and  more 
accurate  vision,  than  any  Senator  of  them  all. 


Correspondence 

ALT*  NORWEGIAN 

Cat*  *co.  111.,  Janmjry  to.  toot. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  llVrf.lv.' 

Sib. — In  Harter'*  Wkeki.t  of  January  II.  l!NW.  under  *'  Per- 
sonal and  Pertinent."  I observe  an  aniele  referring  to  Captain 
Koald  Amundsen*!  expedition  through  tlie  Northwest  Passage  in 
the  tijoa  as  being  an  undertaking  of  a Dane  with  a Danish  vessel. 
Captain  Amundsen  is  a Norwegian;  the  t l/6a  is  a Norwegian  Tea- 
sel built  in  Norway,  and  Dm-  entire  crew  were  Norwegians,  with 
the  sule  evrept ion  of  lieutenant  Gudfred  Han— ii.  who  is  a Dane. 
The  expedition  was  fitted  out  and  tlie  c\|*-n*e  of  it  defrayed 
entirely  in  Norway,  mi  Norway  should  I*-  given  exclusive  credit 
for  the  great  results  in  science,  geography,  and  exploration  that 
were  realized.  1 am.  sir. 

K.  Hers  At'  Gape. 

t'on-nl  for  Norway. 


SIT  DOWN,  DR.  BRYAN,  BIT  DOWN! 

Jlmbviile.  W'i»  . 7-mimst  i<j.  ipoF, 

To  thr  Editor  of  llorpn**  It  nUo: 

Sir. — The  editorial  from  the  New  York  World  entitled  " For 
President”  is.  in  sour-  respects,  a tim-  piece  of  work.  It  drtail* 
those  fundamental*  which  we  would  like  to  think  were  conipre 
hciid-d  in  the  ponst  /Iciufterwcg,  hut  which,  in  fact,  seem  to  have 
a more  practical  exemplification  in  men  like  Taft.  Thi*  Bryan 
priqtaganda  seem*  to  me  a most  hopeless  and  *cnselr*s  engagement, 
nnd  that  the  time  ao  spent  could  l«-  much  better  occupied  in  bring- 
ing forth  n “live"  one.  au  to  speak. 

The  nverage  man  M-ems  to  look  upon  llryan  us  the  next  Demo 
eratic  nominee  and  also  semis  to  recognize  that  alino*t  any  Re- 
publican nominee  con  beat  him.  There  i*  absolutely  no  |*>pular 
sympathy  for  Hrvan  as  a candidate,  and  the  prospect,  instead  of 
exciting  party  enthusiasm,  is  the  cause  of  a widespread  and  surely 
fatal  squith)'.  Why  then  should  the  Democratic  party  put  a man 
in  to  l*K  nt  a critical  point  in  tlie  game  when  he  has  already 
“ fanned  ” out  twice  and  is  almost  morally  certain  to  “ fan  ” again! 
What  the  party  want*  right  now  is  some  candidate  whose  work, 
even  if  not  crowned  with  success,  will  cheer  up  the  hosts  and  by 
a thorough  return  and  stanch  adherent*-  to  the  true  old  doctrim- 
w ill  furnish  inspiration  for  the  battles  to  lie  fought  in  the  future 
I personally  know  score*  of  Democrat*  in  thi*  community  who 
will  vote  for  Tuft  or  Hughes  ns  against  Bryan,  and  many  of 
these  are  first  voter*  who  after  their  first  departure  will  prob- 
ably be  lost  to  the  party  forever. 
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Bryan  in  the  Democratic  candidate  simply  because  hr  ha*  put 
thr  party  in  such  disorganized  condition  Unit  no  other  man  lw» 
thr  nerve  to  make  thr  run  in  thr  law  o(  stieh  utter  drmnralixu 
ti«n : hr  in  thr  candidate  la'cau**-  moot  Democrats  don’t  oar** ; he 
in  the  candidate  l»'«iiw  there  in  not  life  enough  in  the  old  hulk 
to  crawl  into  harbor  anyway,  ami  a good  pilot  won't  take  her  an 
•ho  stand'.  But  the  old  nlup  in  of  si  long  parts,  and  if  properly 
manned  with  a crew  that  know  enough  to  ngure  out  it*  latitude 
and  longitude  thr  voyage  of  next  **u miner  and  fall  might  not  have 
such  a fatal  aspect. 

For  my  part,  mil*-"  the  Old  Commoner  i«  put  on  the  retimi  list 
and  a man  uf  courage  and  |mliticul  wnn-  pul  in  his  place.  I'm 
going  to  desert  and  line  up  with  Koooevrlt — not  a*  a Hepublioan, 
because  I don’t  like  the  name,  but  as  a Roosevelt  or  Taft  Democrat, 
an  tin-  caw  may  demand. 

Whoever  the  candidate  may  he.  In*  can't  cry  down  the  principle 
of  reform  inaugurated  hy  Hoo-evelt,  liecuuse  public  event*  of  the 
last  few  yean  have  justified  it*  purpose.  11c  ean  simply  pledge 
himself  to  carry  it  on  sandy  and  without  unnecessary  friction, 
and  to  accrunpany  it  with  the  great  benefit*  derived  from  a re- 
duction of  the  tariff.  II*-  ought  also  to  get  us  out  of  this  inter- 
national crump,  into  winch  we  have  bern  forced  by  taking  up  a 
lot  of  little  backwater  republics  and  dependencies. 

Yours  with  hope. 

N’ot  unaccompanied.  however,  by  some  foreboding. 

W.  II.  DountttatTV. 


FOR  JOHNSON  AND  TARIFF  RKVISION 

RiriUtosti.  V»,.  7,r*».i ry  »J.  igoX 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpt  r'g  Wirkly : 

Sir, — By  his  dt-clurution  f«»r  immediate  tariff  n-form  and  his 
stand  as  a revisionist  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  (Governor  John 
A.  Johnson, of  Minnesota,  should  receive  the  earnest  cmisidcrut ion  of 
all  true  Democrats  as  the  proper  man  for  thr  Democratic  Prrsiden- 
tial  nomination.  Ilis  singleness  of  view  should  commend  him  to  all 
those  who  huvr  party  sucei-ss  at  lu-art,  for,  discarding  as  incidental 
all  those  minor  issues  upon  which  the  party  lias  so  often  Used  her 
lest  energy,  and  advocating  that  principle  upon  which  she  lias  won 
her  onlv  victory  in  recent  years,  the  Democracy  would,  no  doubt, 
go  fortfi  to  a success  fill  campaign. 

What  tin-  party  so  luidly  neeils  in  the  coming  election  is  a candi- 
date, or  candidates,  that  will  draw  votes.  K\|*'rienee  has  proven 
that,  after  the  Southern  States  have  been  carrieil.  the  party  must 
have  eighty  three  more  electoral  votes.  If  the  party  is  to  be 
victorious  in  the  ruining  election  it  is  clearly  its  task  to  nominate 
a candidate  who  can  draw  those  extra  eighty-three  votes.  The 
one  man  who.  at  present,  seems  capable  of  doing  this  is  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  his  ability  as  a vote-getter:  his 
plurality  of  over  tiOOO  in  Minnesota  as  against  Roosevelt's 
plurality  of  1(11.000  entitles  Uiiu  to  h>adprsliip  along  that  line. 
Viewing  the  situation  from  an  entirely  unbiased  standpoint. 
Governor  Johnson  could  draw  more  electoral  vole*  throughout  the 
North  and  West  than  any  other  man  in  the  Democratic  party. 

A*  for  the  Vicr-I*n*»ide»iry.  ex  -Governor  Douglas,  of  Massachu- 
setts. stand*  out  prominent  and  conspicuous.  Ili*  ability  as  a 
rote  getter  i*  r*|uallrd  by  few  and  excelled  only  l»y  that  of  tin* 
Minnesota  Governor.  In  u campaign  for  tariff  revision  Governor 
Douglas  would  lie  the  logical  candidate  for  Vice- President.  Tlie 
section  of  the  country  from  which  lie  comes  would,  no  doubt, 
show  greater  Democratic  gains  than  ony  Oilier  section,  the  North- 
west alone  excepted;  for  New  Knglaml  is  pledged  to  the  policy 
of  tariff  revision. 

The  improlMbility  of  any  other  Democratic  candidates  carrying  a 
sufficiently  large  number  **f  doubtful  States  lia«  been  forcibly 
pointed  out,  from  time  t*>  time.  With  a ticket  headed  by  lohnson 
and  Douglas,  and  u platform  naming  tariff  revision  a*  the  para- 
mount issue,  a conservative  estimate  places  the  probable  result 
as  follows: 
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A careful  |«-ru*al  of  the  above  estimate  will  verify  my  claim 
for  its  conservatism.  Tlie  Southern  States  can  Is-  rrlied  upon 
to  cast  their  electoral  votes  f.*r  the  Democratic  nominees;  with 
-lohnson  and  Douglas  at  the  I lead  of  the  ticket  it  would  l>e  pos- 
sible to  carry  tin-  State*  given  to  tln-m  above.  If  any  of  tlmsi* 
should  fail,  there  are  the  doubtful  State*  with  ninety-nine  votes 
ti|ion  which  the  party  could  draw. 


OUR  I.KTTKR8 

Milwal-bir,  Ww.,  January  n.  rp </t 

To  the  Editor  of  //ar/«  r'i  UVrirfjy; 

Di:ah  Sir, — F«*r  some  tiim-  I have  oliservrd  that  ull  of  your  corre- 
spondent* who**-  letter*  are  puhlisltnl  in  the  WEEKLY  conclude 
with  " 1 am,  sir.” 

This  may  appear  to  you  to  Is-  a very  simple  question  for  me  to 
ask,  but  I would  like  to  knuw  how  it  happen*  tliat  all  of  your 
corre^pondenta  adopt  thin  style.  I have  argued  that  you  tx-rhiinly 
would  correct  error*  in  a letter  sent  to  you  for  publication,  but  that 
you  would  not  attem|d  to  tell  your  orresjiondent*  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  conclude  their  letters  with  “yomw  truly,"  " very  truly," 
'•  respectfully  vour*,"  or  in  anv  other  respectful  or  earnest  manner. 
Why  should  there  Is*  uniformity  t In  discussing  this  matter  with 
a neighbor  the  suspicion  was  suggested  by  bun  tha»  perhaps  you 
wrote  all  of  the  published  letters  yourself.  I do  not  believe  it. 
If  I did,  I should  not  always  turn  to  that  department  as  soon  a*  I 
open  the  paper.  I think  then*  is  alt**gether  too  much  grandilo- 
quence. Immlast.  or  stiffness  or  Momething  about  ” I am.  sir."  and 
wish  to  suggest  that  if  you  are  changing  the  letters  of  your 
correspondent s in  this  rvs|>c<-t  you  ar>-  not  using  good  judgment. 
Why  should  ull  of  your  correspondents  be  tied  down  to  such 
|saii|Huisness?  I am.  sir, 

W.  F.  H. 


No,  we  do  not  write  the  published  letters.  They  are  printed  as 
they  come,  except  that  sometimea  inadvertent  or  clerical  errors 
are  set  right,  and  that  usually  the  severely  simple  forms  of  addre** 
and  conclusion  which  you  speak  of  are  used.  The  reason  for 
simplifying  I lie  forms  of  address  and  evmcluxion  as  we  do.  and  as 
most  oilier  (wiper*  Ho,  is  that  these  forms,  a*  a rule,  are  purely 
conventional  and  mean  nothing,  und  to  standardize  them  saves 
-parr  und  leaves  the  real  meat  of  tlie  letter  in  bolder  relief.— 
Kiiitoi. 


DKNOUXCKD 

South  tlrsn,  Iso.,  January  4.  iga 8. 

To  the  Editor  of  florprr'i  Weekly: 

Sir. — I jii't  happened  to  pick  up  Harpkk'h  Weekly  of  Dei-emlier 
7,  I5KI7,  in  my  club  room  and  noticed  your  infamous  libellous 
article  entitled  "The  Roosevelt  I'anic  and  its  PredeeewRor,"  in 
which  you  say  " that  popular  instinct  has  linkeil  it  indl**oluhly 
wHh  the  name  of  thr  Chief  Magistrate."  etc.,  ami  more  »t  each 
tot,  1 rlrnounce  the  writer  of  the  article,  whomsoever  he  may  he. 
a*  a malicious  prevaricat  »r.  You  may  us  well  understaml  now  that 
such  niiserabb-  lies  do  not  and  will  not  forfeit  the  love  and  high 
esteem  in  which  anr  great  President  is  held  by  the  mass  of  the 
people 

\ our  |M|ier  is  but  the  mouthpiece— the  hired  agent  of  the 
bloodsucker*,  grafter*,  and  thieve*  who  have  lived  and  fattened 
off  of  the  great  public  for  many  years,  You  and  your  like  are 
understood.  Further  understand,  Indiana  is  not  for  Fairbanks,  but 
largely  for  Taft. 

I am,  air, 

J.  P.  Creed. 


A VOICE  FROM  OHIO 

ClRCTMMAn,  O , January  II,  Igoll 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ‘a  Week  I it  : 

Harper**  Weekly  ought  to  read  Mr.  Taft's  Boston  speech — the 
utterance  of  a statesman. 

The  Weekly  could  then  see  what  an  as*  the  Weekly  Is. 

No.  not  that — tlie  Weekly  is  a hi  re*  I liar. 

When  the  Weekly  get*  awake  in  the  night  and  find*  Itself  alone 
in  the  'lark  and  must  listen  to  its  own  accusation — " I am  a hired 
liar!" 

But  conapjcnce  is  proiaaldy  dead  by  ilii*  time  or  asleep. 

One  thing  is  left  to  it  surely — the  Weekly  can  smell  brimstone 
burning. 

Hired  liar! 

Hired  assassin! 

The  next  President — Roosevelt  or  Taft.  Harper's  Wi.ekLT= 
Harry  Orchard.  I am.  sir. 


We  read  the  speech.  It  was  an  interesting  speech,  and  not 
unedifying.  Neither  is  .fudge  Taft  um-difyitig.  We  respect  and 
revere  him  considerably.  .\*«n*sin!  l>f  whom!  Taft!  No,  no-, 
too  big  n job;  like  eloping  with  a girls'  school  or  drowning  an 
orphan  asylum.  We  don't  want  to  n»*a**jnatc  anybody,  even  a 
retail  person;  least  of  all  the  excellent  Taft.  We  love  the  truth. 
As  for  Harry  Orchard,  we  formed  rather  a trood  opinion  of  his 
veracity.  Yon  don't  sign  your  name,  and  leave  us  uncertain 
whether  it  ia  ('luiric*  or  Henry. — Kutruh 
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The  Truth  About 
The  Navy 

HAVE  WE  AN  EFFECTIVE  BATTLE  FLEET  OR  NOT? 

A REPLY  TO  SOME  RECENT  CHARGES 

By  CHARLES  B.  BREWER 

Formerly  Chief  Dnittsnuin  of  the  Burc.iu  of  Construction  and  Repair.  United  Slates 
Navy  Department;  Member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Lngineers 


'HR  very  grave  allegations  of  cti«*  existence  of  defect* 
in  tlir  const rurt ion  <>f  pruiDrally  all  of  the  ivwl* 
of  the  navy,  which  a|>|»-atrd  in  the  January  numWr 
of  J/tthm'*,  fiom  Die  |H'ii  of  henry  Heutrrdahl — 
one  who  hUdii hi  he  able  to  speak  with  more  or  le*s 
authority — ami  the  comment*  <»n  the  article  by  the 
pres*  of  tin1  country,  call  for  an  answer,  ami  an 
answir  they  will  probably  have  fr-«n  an  official 
source;  indeed.  such  an  answer  is  already  in  prepara- 
tion, the  press  reports  say. 

An  answer,  however,  from  an  outside  source,  from  one  who  ha* 
personal,  direct  knowledge  of  many  of  the  subjects,  but  from  one 
wlio  is  now  in  no  way  connected  with  tlie  Navy  Department  m>r 
with  a firm  having  contracts  with  the  Navy  Department,  may  be 
considered  lesa  partial.  It  is  also  proWldc  that  an  indejirndent 
report  of  the  whole  matter  will  couic  from  a ('ongrmaional  com- 
mit tw.  if  rr|K»rtH  from  Washington  are  cornet.  Hut  as  large 
lanlies  move  with  proverbial  slowness,  this  independent  answer 
may  possibly  be  of  value. 

In  Mr.  Reuteritahr*  article  the  charge*  relating  to  the  con- 
structive features  of  the  vessels  are  briefly  as  follows:  That  Die 

heavy  belt  armor  of  the  buttle  ships  U under  water;  that  tin- 
turrets  are  over  an  open  shaft  down  which  lire  muy  find  ready 
seers*  to  the  magazines;  that  the  lam*  of  the  vessel*  ami  tlie 
turret  guns  are  far  too  low.  and  Hint  the  broadside  guns  have  an 
even  worse  emplacement : that  tlie  vessels  are  unprovided  with 
torpedoes  and  torpedo  tubes,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  bureau 
system  crnn|ieU  it  to  resist  improvements  in  these  matter*.  Tlie 
charge  is  also  made  practically  throughout  Mr.  Keuterdahl’a  paper, 
that  though  the  defects  have  lawn  known  for  years  nothing  lias 
lawn  done  to  correct 
them. 

This  article  is  in- 
tended a*  a comment 
rather  than  a com- 
plete answer  to  the 
aforesaid  charge*-—  a 
comment  on  some  of 
those  which  are  true, 
ami  an  answer  to 
those  which  are  not 
considered  justified — 
ami  particularly  to 
the  impression 
created  throughout 
the  article  that  those 
whose  duty  it  ha*  lawn 
to  look  after  these 
matters  have  slept 
while  the  navy  was 
hiiihling.  The  charges 
will  be  dealt  with  in 
tlie  order  of  their 
enumeration. 

LOW  ARMOR 

MELTS 


“Of  all  our  battle- 
ships, not  one  show* 
it«  main  armor-belt 
■it  inches  above  tlie 
w a 1 1- 1 when  fully 
equipped  and  ready 
for  •>»-«." — ! From  Mr. 
RcutcrdahTs  article.) 


Now  the  term  “fully  equipped  and  ready  for  sea  " may  mean 
almost  anything  It  lias,  and  must  have,  a definite  meaning  to  the 
designer,  and  a*  it  ap|*-urs  each  year  in  tlie  table  of  vessels  given 
in  the  Chief  Naval  Constructor’s  Report  nnd'-r  the  column  headed 
“ Full  Load  Displacement."  or.  in  other  words,  full  weight,  it 
means:  the  ship  complete;  all  I sinker*  full  of  coal,  tlie  full  com- 
plement  of  officers  and  men.  with  their  effects;  stores  and  pro- 
visions for  a three  months*  cruise,  and  a full  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. that  is.  as  much  ammunition  as  her  magaunes  will  hold  in 
the  racks  and  bins,  arranged  to  take  care  of  every  piece  by  count, 
and  enough  additional  spare  provided  for  passage*  in  which  to 
handle  jt  expeditiously,  ami  af»*>  enough  sfiaoc  alsive  tlie  heavier 
shell  for  the  trolley  and  rail  to  pass  it  over  what  is  left  in  the  bins 
to  the  ammunition  hoists. 

The  ship  in  her  “ normal  displacement  or  normal  weight  is  tlie 
ship  tlie  public  knows.  Thus,  the  It  1. 000- ton  vessel  is  IG.000  ton* 
in  normal  displacement,  and  the  main  difference  ls-tween  the  ship 
fully  loaded  for  sea  and  the  ship  in  her  condition  of  normal  d»* 
placement-  is  the  difference  between  Die  ship  described  above  and 
tlie  ship  with  tun-thirds  ammunition,  stores,  and  provision* 
alsiard.  and  a much  smaller  amount  of  coal  than  her  full  supply, 
the  usual  amount  of  coal  for  Die  normal  supply  Wing  90!)  tons 
for  a Hl.fHtO  ton  ship. 

The  full  load  weight  of  a 10,000  ton  ship  such  as  the  Louisiana. 
Ctmnerlieut,  Minnesota,  Yrrmont,  Kansas.  or  Srtr  Hampshire,  is 
about  17,000  ton*  to  17,800  tons.  The  similar  weight  of  a 16.000- 
tnn  /liip,  such  as  the  l irjini*.  Georgia,  Ith'ulr  Island,  X etc  Jcrm  y, 
ami  N ebraska,  i*  about  Ifi.lOO  tons,  mid  for  a 12. .’>00  ton  vessel, 
such  a*  Die  Maine,  Missouri,  or  the  Ohio,  it  is  about  13.300  tons. 

No  ship  ran  choose  her  fighting  weight  any  more  than  she  can 
cluHwe  her  time  to 
fight,  because,  from 
Die  time  she  leaves 
l«irt  her  coal  and  pro- 
vision* are  Wing  inn 
siimcd,  but  that  the 
vessels  named  above, 
wWn  railed  upon  to 
fight,  will  be  in  a 
condit  ion  somewhere 
between  the  weight* 
mentioned  is  most 
probable.  When  in  a 
condition  anywhere 
Wtwrrn  the  Indicated 
limits,  the  heavy 
armor-Wlt  will  ex- 
tend alsive  the  water- 
line.  between  24  and 
M inches  for  the 
Connecticut,  l’rr- 
most,  Louisiana,  Kan- 
sas. Minnesota,  and 
Sew  Hampshire ; W- 
tween  17  and  34 
inches  for  the  ITr- 
pinia,  Georgia,  Rhode 
Island.  Sew  Jersey. 
amt  .Vebraaka;  an>l 
Wtween  17  ami  47 
inches  for  I he  Mi» 
jmiin,  Maine,  and 
Ohio. 

.lust  reflect  one 
moment  on  the  differ- 
Wtwcen  tliese 


THE  ARMOR  BELT  AND  WATER  LINES 
OF  THE  BATTLE-SHIP  “CONNECTICUT" 

The  narrow  ledge  extending  around  the  stem  is  the  lop  of  the  heavy  armor- 
lull.  The  arroir  skate*  where  this  belt  rises  to  protect  the  inngaiines  and 
engine-room.  The  upper  dolled  line  on  the  hull  indicates  the  full  load  i rater- 

line,  the  lower  one  the  line  of  normal  draft  race 
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figure*  ami  t hr  six  indie*  credited  by  the  author  of  the  charge*. 
The  vessels  in  the  foregoing  li*t  are  fourteen  of  our  force  of 
twenty-eight  Iwttlr  *hip*.  They  an-  thoae  last  built,  The  condi- 
tion of  the  other  fourteen  lui*  nut  been  examined,  hut  they  would 
dcmbtless  answer  for  themselves  a*  the  tint  half  have  done. 

There  i*  a photograph  of  the  Connecticut  published  in  Mr- 
Reuterdahl'a  article,  and  the  reader  i*  rrferred  to  a "dark  line 
just  above  the  water”  a*  indicating  "the  actual  height  of  the 
Connertirut'a  armor.”  The  word*  ' All  our  ships  suffer  from  this 


defect  ” follow.  The  dark  line  readily  discernible  in  the  photo- 
graph is  what  sailors  call  the  " boot -topping  ” of  the  ship,  and 
in  that  portion  of  the  »hip  shown  in  the  photograph  is  approxi- 
mately in  line  with  the  top  of  the  armor-licit.  The  photograph 
show*,  however,  the  stern  only,  where,  a*  in  I lie  bow,  the  armor  i*. 
for  a short  distance,  many  inches  lower  than  over  the  magazine 
and  engine  and  fire-roym  space*.  If  this  "dark  line  ju*t 
above  the  water”  is  a basis  of  so  great  a charge,  the  critic 
should  have  followed  more  closely  the  i curse  of  construction  of  our 
vessel*,  for  this  line  extends  so  short  a distance  that  not  only 
has  it  steppe*!  up  to  the  dimensions  enumerated  licfnrc  the  long 
machinery  -pace*  are  readied,  hut  even  before  the  piagazine  space* 
are  arrived  at.  Furthermore,  the  side-armor  is  at  this  point 
I jacked  up  by  the  heaviest  part  of  the  sloping  protective  deck 
armor,  and  the  princi|<al  reason  for  this  thickening  is  tliat  the 
aide- -belt  armor  i*  low  at  this  point. 

It  must  Is*  eharly  understood,  however,  that  if  enough  weight 
la*  piled  on,  it  is  p»*il>le  to  sink  a vessel  not  only  below  her  belt- 
armor  line,  but  Mow  her  air  ports,  ami  if  she  does  not  then  be- 
come unstuhlr  and  turn  over,  it  is  also  possible  to  sink  her  all 
the  way  to  her  decks  bv  adding  moie  weight.  A photograph  of  the 
battleship  Xrir  Jersey,  taken  just  before  her  departure  for  the 
cruise  to  tiie  Pacific,  actually  showed  her  with  weight  so  piled 
on  t hat  her  main  armor-licit  was  under  water.  The  photograph 
shows  her  at  a draft  of  28  fret  ll  inches,  a 29-foot  draft  mark 
being  just  aliove  the  water.  This  mean*  that  a 1 5.000-ton  vessel 
actually  had  a displacement  of  more  than  1 8.500  tons.  No  com 
mauder  would,  of  course,  dream  of  goibg  Into  action  with  any  such 
surplus  and  entirely  unnecessary  weight,  nor  would  a fair-minded 
critic  ba*e  a charge  on  such  a condition. 

To  place  this  heavy  belt  armor  higher  would  mean  to  increase 
the  extent  of  it,  and  each  additional  inch  to  the  height  of  it 
enormously  Increases  the  weigh*  of  the  ship,  for  it  must  extend 
far  enough  brio  it  the  lowest  probable  water-line  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  vitals  of  tin*  ship  when  she  is  rolling  in  a heavy  sea- 
way. To  what  extent  it  can  be  increased  is  worked  out  by  the 
constructors  separately  for  every  design,  generally  many  time*, 
and  for  one  of  the  later  design*,  which  the  writer  bail  charge  of 
while  on  duty  at  the  bureau,  it  was  worked  out  in  about  thirty 
different  schemes,  with  plans  and  complete  weight  calculation* 
for  each,  before  a design  was  filially  settled  on.  Weight  was 
sacrificed  in  every  department  of  the  vessel,  where  it  wa*  feasible 
to  do  so.  in  order  to  secure  additional  armor, 

Even  were  the  charge  true,  tlie  ship*  would  not  lie  in  the  fatal  '■ 
condition  which  the  article  leads  the  reader  to  think,  for  there  i* 
armor  of  con*id<rahle  thickness  immediately  above  the  belt -armor, 
which  extends  from  eight  to  fifteen  ft-et  above,  and  it  is  also 
hacked  by  coal-bunkers  and  a heavy  protective  deck  which  afford* 
a large  degree  of  resistance  to  even  the  heaviest  shell  at  close 


range,  as  was  evidenced  by  a test  explosion  of  a 12-ineh  shell 
inside  an  experimental  target,  which  was  built  as  a reproduction 
of  this  part  of  one  of  our  vessels  now  afloat.  This  teat  the  writer 
witnessed  at  the  Indian  Head  Proving  Grounds  in  1905. 

TIIE  OPEN  TURRET 

"...  The  open  turret  of  the  United  States  battle- 
ship h*  the  only  violation  of  tliii  principle  [i.  r..  that 
powder  must  not  lie  paused  directly  up 
to  the  gun-drek  through  a vertical 
shaft]  in  the  practice  of  the  world.” 

"The  open  turret  i*  a conical  shaft 
...  at  Its  bottom  i*  the  handling  room 
. . . and  owning  directly  into  it  are 
the  magazine*.”-  —(From  Mr.  It  enter- 
dahl's  article.) 

One  not  familiar  with  tiie  construction  of  the 
vessels  would  imagine  that  the  handling-room 
wn*  stacked  with  powder  waiting  for  the  tlaming 
grains  from  an  accidental  flare-back  in  the  turret 
to  drop  forty  feet  and  ignite  it.  Such  is  not,  or 
should  not  he,  the  com*.  if  tin  means  at  hand  are 
utilized.  The  shell,  fnni  which  there  is  practi- 
cally no  danger,  is  stored  in  moms  the  d torn  of 
which  must  tie  kept  ajar  in  action  to  allow  the 
trolley  with  its  heavy  shell  to  pass,  but  not  so 
with  the  powder.  Each  door  to  the  powder-maga- 
zines opening  into  the  handling  rm  m is  provide*! 
with  what  is  termed  a passing  scuttle,  which 
means  a tray  on  which  to  slide  the  powder  out 
and  a metal  Hap  to  close  this  opening.  This  Hap 
is  in  place  at  all  times,  except  at  thp  very  in- 
stant the  powder  parses  out.  falling  into  iis  place 
by  gravity  tin*  instant  afterward,  and  only  one 
charge  of  powder  at  a time  should,  under  any 
circumstances,  he  kept  in  the  huivlling-room. 

There  would  have  lieen  no  call  for  the  hemic 
deed  relate*!  of  the  sailor  in  the  accident  aboard 
tin-  .1/icwvri  in  11K>4,  when  he  stopp-d  up  this 
hole  in  this  passing  scuttle  with  a powder-can 
wrapp-d  in  his  coat,  had  this  meta!  Hap  been  in 
place.  That  the  ship  had  been  equipp'd  with 
such  a metal  Hap  was  clearly  proven  by  the 
photograph  taken  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
which  showed  it  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the 
liandling-room. 

Immediately  after  this  accident  the  hinge 
fastenings  of  these  metal  imps  were  provided 
with  more  secure  fastenings  by  a general  order 
issued  bv  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  liejwir  to  all  navy- 
yards  and  ship  building  yards. 

Sir.  Reutcrdabl  states  in  his  article  tliat  the  birth  of  the 
automatic  shutter,  a device  to  close  off  the  turret-opening  from 
the  handling-room,  occurred  two  years  after  the  J/i«souri  accident, 
and  only  after  the  ignition  of  a charge  of  powder  on  the  hear- 
saryr,  in  April.  1900,  had  compelled  it  by  the  " pressure  of  public 
censure”  and  the  “excited  imagination  of  the  country.” 

In  August  of  It )03  the  writer,  when  r-n  duty  at  Newport  New9, 
designed  an  automatic  shutter  which  was  w-nt  at  tliat  time  to 
tiie  Bureau  of  Construction.  The  design  is  now  on  file  in  that 
bureau,  and  lias  been  followed  in  the  ease  of  most  of  the  shutters 
sine**  iiistulli-*!  on  the  vessels.  Early  the  next  tear,  in  1004,  on 
duty  in  Washington  a*  Chief  Draftsman  at  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction, I with  the  other  officer*  of  the  bureau  started  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  shutters  on  all  the  vessels  then  under  oon- 


THE  ARMOR -BELT  OF  THE  BATTLE  SHIP  “OHIO” 

The  font  of  thr  sailor  is  resting  on  the  top  of  the  heart/ 
armor-belt  at  the  forward  part  of  the  ah  ip.  The  upper  dotted 
line  on  the  armor  isdintfri  thr  battleship's  Inti  load  displace- 
ment i rater-line,  and  thr  loner  one  the  normal  tenter  line 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP  “MINNE- 
SOTA'S” ARMOR  - BELT  TO  HER  WATER-LINES 

The  bottom  of  thr  9.  indicated  by  the  arrow  .1.  utarka  the  29- foot  water- 
line.  The  Normal  draft  of  the  " M ianrsota **  and  the  “Connecticut"  is 
2d  feet  (S  inch™,  and  the  draft  for  fall-load  dinplaccmcnt  id  feet  9 ittehea. 
Each  of  i hear  iratrr-linea  has  been  traced  ou  the  photograph  from  the 
draft  fit/ ii  re  a which  may  be  seen  uuon  close  inspection  immediately  below 
the  figure  9.  The  top  of  the  armor  astern  shotra  at  about  27- foot.  tiinch 
water-line.  Where  it  steps  up  to  protect  the  magazines  is  indicated  by  the 
arrow  U.  ll  will  be  area  that  this  rise  is  about  in  line  with  the  29-foot 
tcaler-line.  The  armor-tine  of  the  “Connecticut’’  is  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance abort  the  keel  as  it  is  in  the  “ Minnesota."  The  iccights  are  identical 
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•traction.  The***  included  the  battle-ships  l irginia,  Rhode  Inland, 
Georgia,  Sen-  Jersey,  Srbraaka,  Louisiana,  Connecticut,  Uinne 
tola,  I ennont,  and  Kanm$,  and  the  annore«i  eminent  l‘rnnayt- 
ronia,  Heat  l irytittB,  and  Maryland.  The  orders  for  aliuttem  for 
practically  all  of  the  vessels  under  construction.  and  some  nf  those 
In  commission.  the  plans  for  many  of  thtni,  and  the  successful  in 
ntallation  of  some.  wen*  satisfactorily  completed  before  tin*  acci 


these  later  vp*ael*  was  evidently  forgotten  by  Mr.  Kcuterdahl  whrn 
he  wrote  that  **  the  yawning  gun  porta  still  remain  as  originally 
designed.”  tiun  port,  protection  is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than 
armor  fitted  around  the  gun  on  the  inside  of  the  turret  and, 
naturally,  behind  the  turret  armor.  It  is  made  of  sufficient  ■in- 
to dime  the  op*  ning  around  the  gun,  and  moves  up  and  down 
with  the  gun  as  it  is  elevated  or  depressed. 


LOW  HOWS.  AND  Ot' NS  THAT  CAN- 
NOT FI  KB 


“ It  would  be  impossible  in  rough 
weatlier  to  aim  and  tire  th«  forward 
turret  giina.'1 — (From  Ur.  Krutrrdahl's 
articled 


SIZE  OF  TURRET  GUN  PORTS 


THE  ARMOR  LINE  OF  THE  BATTLE-SHIP  “KANSAS" 

The  armor  line,  of  Ihr  “ Hanna*  ’•  it  at  thr  name  distance  afore  the  krrl  at 
in  the  rate  of  Ihr  **  Connecticut  ” and  “ Minnesota, ' and  the  mights  for  the 
three  are  in  (very  tray  alike.  The  " boat-topping,"  the  nautical  term  for  the 
line  of  paint  marl  ing  the  ship's  under  body,  which  ia  dearly  ahoten  in  the 
photi>graph.  in  aim,  at  the  mine  height  aa  on  the  other  tiro  ships.  If  the 
botr,  ir here  the  war rn  do  not  hide  it.  the  boot-lopping  may  be  men  writ  oaf  of 
water.  The  photographa  of  the  “ Connecticut  " and  “ Minnesota  " in  dry 
dork  ahotr  hoic  high  above  the  boot-topping  the  armor  riaea  amidships  for 
tw-o-lhirda  the  length  of  the  veaarla 


dent  to  the  Kearmrge  in  1906.  The  writrr  remembers  tin-  fact 
very  distinctly,  because  he  met  the  turret  officer  of  the  Kear- 
mrge on  the  street  in  Wushipgton.  about  a week  aftrr  this  acci- 
dent. and  m-eived  the  drat  news  of  It  from  him.  The  subject 
taken  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  the  same 
day.  and  within  a day  or  so  the  recommendation  had  lieen  made 
to  the  department  fo’r  the  installation  of  auch  shutters  on  all 
other  vessels  in  commission  with  turrets. 

A strong  recommendation  for  the  installation  of  aueli  shutters 
on  all  vessels  in  commission  was  received  from  Admiral  Evans 
about  a week  after  this-  l The  spring  of  1906.1  Aa  early  as 
1902  they  had  been  required  in  the  specifications  for  vessels  under 
construction. 

Not  only  were  automatic  shutlera  provided  for  years  before  Mr. 
Rruterdahl  claims  thry  were  forced  upon  the  bureaus  hv  an 
inllaraed  country,  but  designs  for  an  improved  form  of  turret  were 
living  vigorously  pro** -rn led  during  the  dcveh>|«nimt  of  thr  auto- 
matic abutter,  which  lie  also  claims  came  in  1907  from  an  outside 
source  “after  fifteen  years”  of  sleep  by  thorn-  responsible  for 
such  matters.  It  was  realized  that  while  automatic  shutter*  were 
the  best  thing  to  olTrr  for  turrets  of  the  type  already  constructed 
and  under  construction,  new  shins  railed  for  something  different. 
The  subject  of  improved  turrets  foil  taken  definite  «Ua|s-  as  early 
as  1905.  when  a double-stage  turret,  tlie  design  of  the  Bethlehem 
Mteel  Company,  was  contracted  for  for  the  .»» r Hampshire.  a 
vessel  which  has  now  had  her  trial  trip.  The  writer  understands 
that  since  he  left  the  bureau  in  December.  190IJ,  the  question  of 
allotted  weights  being  greatly  exceeded  has  caused  some  change  In 
the  type  of  turret  for  that  vessel,  and  is  now  uninformed  of  tlie 
type  actually  installed,  hut  the  above  will  clearly  ahow  that  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  act.  if  engaged  in  aa  charge*!,  must  not  have 
been  without  its  disturfoncr*. 


The  reason  ascribed  for  this  alleged  defect  is 
that  the  gun*  are  t*M>  In#.  Certainly,  if  the 
weather  is  rough  enough  this  would  Is-  the  cate 
no  matter  at  what  height  the  guns  might  Is-,  but 
we  do  not  expect  to  fight  in  a hurricane. 

The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Rruterdahl  for  the 
heights  of  the  decks  above  water  ithe  bows  of 
the  three  ships  of  the  Indiana  class  11  feet 
alsivc  tli*-  water,  the  two  ships  of  the  Jfcaraarpe 
clots  1.1,  those  of  the  t’oaaeciiouf  about  18.  and 
of  our  latest  armored  cruisers  20  feet)  are 
approximately  correct,  dependent,  however,  upon 
tlie  water  line  referred  to.  Hut  it  should  eau»e 
n*>  »ueh  alarm  as  the  article  prompts  if  it  were 
impossible  to  fight  these  guns  while  the  vessel  is 
•hipping  solid  seas  over  guns  six  feet  alstvr  tlie 
decks  which  are,  in  turn.  IH  or  20  feet  above  the 
water-line.  I These  latter  figures.  “ 18  or  20  feet 
above  the  water-line”  are  Mr.  Reuterdalil'a. ) 

Tlie  ib-signer  must  ever  keep  in  luiud  the  sta- 
bility of  the  vessel,  which  is  rapidly  affected  by 
lacing  the  enormous  turret  weights  at  a greater 
eight.  He  must  not  forget  that  with  an  in- 
creased height  of  turret  must  come  an  increased 
height  of  the  armored  conning  tower  behind  the 
turret,  if  the  navigator’s  iuttlr-station  is  to 
afford  him  an  unobstructed  view.  As  the  height 
of  this  tower  is  raised,  a longer  and  consequently 
heavier  armored  lube  is  required  to  protect  the 
communication  wires  and  pities  lietween  tlie 
tower  and  tlie  forces  that  work  throughout  the 
ahip.  The  pilot-house  screen  and  bridges  for 
harbor  navigation  must  also  have  un  unob 
•traded  outlook,  and.  being  afore  the  tower,  must  lie  raise*) 
if  the  tower  am!  turrets  are  raised.  When  the  designer  has  care- 
fully remembered  all  these  things,  which  he  must  not  forget,  he 
must  then  r cm  cm  for  that  the  advantage  of  turrets  and  guns  of  the 
height  advocated  hv  Mr.  Rruterdahl  is  open  to  moat  serious 
question  in  a consideration  of  the  increased  sin*  of  the  target 
offered  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

In  the  same  |*art  nf  his  article  Mr.  Rriitcrdahl  refers,  by  way 
of  Object  lesson,  to  the  fart  that  the  forward  turret  of  the  British 


Our  ship*  at  Santiago  during  the  Spanish  war  had  been  sub- 
ject ml  to  a storm  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  forts  on  the  hill 
top*  ami  had  hern  powerless  to  return  tlie  fire,  for  the  reason  that 
the  size  of  the  turret  port*  would  not  permit  tlie  guns  to  be  aimed 
high  enough.  This  taught  its  lc**nn,  a*,  for  new  vessel.*,  the 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  turret  guns  was  raised  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  degree*,  and  the  size  of  the  porta  in  the' armor  was 
cor  resoundingly  increased.  The  turret  of  a battleship  weigh* 
several  hundn-d  tons,  and  although  it  may  be  revolved  horizontally, 
it  is  not  designed  to  fo  raised  or  lowered,  and  as  the  guns  must 
move  up  und  down  for  firing  at  different  range*  and  at  elevated 
objects,  the  only  alternative  is  to  make  the  turret  ports  large 
enough  to  provide  clearance  for  tlie  guns.  These  (torts,  however, 
nre  not  open  on  our  later  vessels,  as  the  reader  of  Mr.  Reutenlahrs 
article  is  lml  to  believe.  The  existence  of  gun-port  protection  on 


TO  KEEP  WATER  OUT  OF  THE  TURRETS 

The  arrow  indicate « one  type  of  buckler  in  use  ia  the  nary  to 
close  the  turret  porta  whrn  heavy  weather  hurls  waves  aboard 
the  ahip 

liattlc-ship  Dreadnought  is  "set  far  back — about  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  from  the  how."  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  many 
of  our  vessels  afloat  this  distance  is  120  feet. 

If.  as  Mr.  Rruterdahl  slat*-*,  the  fottle-ship  Virginia  shipped 
120  tons  of  water  into  her  forward  turret  during  a trip  from  Cuba 
to  Hampton  Roads  a few  months  ago,  with  her  steel  buckler*,  which 
arc  intended  to  close  the  tuirct  ports  in  heavy  weather,  in  place,  *»* 
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it  i>  claim'd  they 
were, t here  must  have 
been  mime  ('rare  de- 
fect in  thr  mnkini*  of 
i lx-  lankier,  for  it  is 
of  tlie  Kume  design  a* 
that  on  many  Vessels 
frum  which  no  com- 
plaint was  received, 
while  the  writer  waa 
in  the  bureau. , 

THE  BROADSIDE 
BATTERIES 
**  . . . The 
broadside  guns 
on  our  ships  are 
in  an  even  worse 
* position  than 
those  in  the 
forward  turret#.” 

— ( From  Hr. 

H'utcrdahVt  art- 

The  forward  Turret  of  Rear-Admiral  Evans's  Flag-ship,  the  Battle-ship  " Connecticut  ** 


would  indeed  he  a 
serious  state  of  af- 
fairs, fur  the  sub- 
nirrj'nd-torpedo  - room 
can  he  placed  at  only 
about  one  single  plarr 
on  a ship.  • owing  *•> 
the  vast  amount  of 
room  it  takes  up  and 
other  peculiar  re- 
quirement*. It  is 
the  one  thing  on  the 
ship  to  which  the  in- 
tegrity of  tin?  double 
bottom  must  yield — 
the  one  compartment, 
except  at  the  extreme 
end*  of  the  vessel, 
win  we  limit*  extend 
from  the  out*ide  or 
skin-plating,  on  one 
side  to  the  akin-plat 
ing  on  tlie  other.  If 
Ibis  space  is  not  pro- 


ThC  after  Turret  of  the  Battle-ship  " Georgia,”  Flag-ship 
of  Rear-Admiral  Emory,  who  stands  in  the  Foreground 


Rear-Admiral  Thomas  standing  by  the  after 
Turret  of  his  Flag-ship,  the  “ Minnesota " 


THE  SMALL,  WELL-GUARDED  TURRET  PORTS  OF  THREE  BATTLE-SHIPS 

There  i could  seem  fo  6c  acarcely  apace  enough  b'tirccn  Ike  gun*  a mi  Ihe  mdra  of  the  porta  for  half  a dozen  12-inch  ahella  to 
, enter  them  at  Ihe  came  time 


Quite  naturally  is  this  the  case.  These  guns  arr  so  placed  a*  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  lesser  side-armor  protection.  Indeed,  to 
important  are  they  that  it  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  secondary  armor-belt.  This  armor,  on  most  of  our  ves- 
•cls  of  recent  type,  now  extends  to  the  main  deck.  The  stability 
"f  a ship  of  the  *iw  of  those  now  alloat  cannot  be  maintained  if 
the  armor  and  the  guns  are  carried  to  the  bridges.  A more  con- 
servative observer,  however,  would  have  stated  the  distance  of 
these  gun*  above  the  water  line — dependent  upon  which  water-line 
lie  referred  to— a*  from  13%  *o  10  feci  rather  than  11  feet,  a*  Mr. 
Keutenlahl  announce*. 

UNARMORED  SPACES  FORE  AND  AFT 

The  ends  or  parts  of  the  ends  of  some  of  the  earlier  vessel*  of 
the  United  State#  fleet  are.  certainly,  provided  with  less  protection 
than  could  he  wished,  although,  as  Mr.  lieuterdahl  adds,  this  is 
" not  of  recent  discovery.”  It  could  have  been  added  that  neither 
has  this  been  permitted  to  go  uncorrected  on  later  vessels.  Years 
«*d  it  was  corrected.  Since  it  •«  realized  by  tlte  proper  persons, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  a repetition,  the  less  said  about  the 
older  vessels  the  better,  for  a weak  epot  in  one’a  armor  is  cer- 
tainly not  a thing  to  advertise. 

LACK  OF  TORPEDOES  AND  TORPEDO  TUBES 

"...  Our  liattlr-*liip*.  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  practically  unprovided  with  torpedoes  and  torpedo 
tubes.' — (From  Mr.  Keuterdahl’e  article.) 

The  in «us I reader  would  infer  from  this  extract  that  the  ship* 
generally  have  no  provision  for  torpedoes,  a fact  which,  if  true, 


vlded  for  In  tin*  early  stage*  of  construction  it  i*  wellnigh  Im- 
possible to  obtain  it  afterward. 

Fourteen  of  our  hattle-ship*  and  seven  of  our  armored  cruiser# 
now  afloat  have  submerged-torpedo-rooms  with  foundations  and* 
arrangements  for  the  tube  itself,  the  installation  of  which  i* 
trifling  compared  with  the  provision  lor  spaer.  Manv  of  these 
vessel*  have  two  such  rooms,  one  at  the  bow,  the  other  at  the 
stern.  These  room*  have  been  provided  on  many  of  the**  twenty 
one  vesuri*  at  an  abnormal  expense,  and  on  half  of  them  after 
they  were  well  tuidrr  construction.  Indeed,  to  meet  the  dcniuiul* 
of  seagoing  officers,  on  eleven  vessels,  the  speciflrations  for  whieh 
bad  originally  required  tor|iedo  tubes,  they  were  omitted,  owing  to 
the  temporary  disfavor  into  which  tlie  submergi-d  torpedo  had 
fallen.  When  the  development  of  tlie  torpedo  made  it  an  impera- 
tive adjunct  to  n battle-«hip,  these  torpedo  tubes  were  put  in. 
necessitating  a great  increase  of  cast.  The  writer  has  a very- 
vivid  recollection  of  the  struggle  he  had  to  utilize  certain  part#  of 
the  ships  a*  built,  and  to  accommodate  the  torpedo-moms  into  four 
frame-spaces  instead  of  the  customary  five,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  space  for  additional  ammunition,  and  also  to  save  about 
$ 10,000  per  vessel  on  several  of  the  ships  concerned. 

INSUFFICIENT  AMMUNITION  HOISTS 

"The  mrrhani«in  for  furnishing  ammunition  to  the 
crews  of  the  medium  gun*  ran  give  them  only  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  tlie  amount  that  they  can  Art.” — ( From 
Mr.  RmtrrdahTa  article.) 

Tlie  fact  that  our  gunner*  have  lirroinc  so  prnlirimt — a*  indeed 
they  baw  become — mu*t  be  most  gratifying  to  all  who  are 
f Continued  on  page  S2.) 
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A Ku-Klux  Klan 
of  To-day 

THE  RED  RECORD  OF  KENTUCKY’S  “NIGHT  RIDERS” 


By  CHARLES  V.  TEVIS 


|HERE  is  war  in  Kentucky.  In  a score  of  towns  whai 
is  virttinlly  a state  of  martial  law  exists.  In  tike 
farming  districts  cellars  have  been  fortified  and 
loaded  amis  stacked  within  easy  reach.  Tike 
*'  Night  Rider*  M are  abroad. 

Rivalling  the  notorious  Ku-klux  Klan  In  daring 
and  in  romantic  interest,  this  internecine  foe  of  the 
commonwealth  of  the  llluc  Gras*  Stale  lias  burned 
a path  to  a disquieting  douii miner.  My  day  the 
planters  of  tobacco,  riding  in  companies,  are  dog 
gedly  pronely  I (zing  In  protest  against  wliat  they  characterize  it* 
the  oppressive  met  hod-*  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  Their 
greeting  i*  characteristic  of  whole-hearted  Kentucky;  generally 
their  word  of  farewell  is  a warning,  perhaps  veiled,  but  menacing. 
By  night  hands  of  masked  men  are  roving  the  State  with  llaming 
torches  mill  ready  revolvers,  leaving  behind  them  n trail  of  de 
vastation  and  bhsslshed. 

At  Lrxington.  Brigadier-General  Roger  Williams,  of  the  State 
Militia,  is  holding  several  companies  of  sohtiers  ready  for  any 
emergency.  Company  G.  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Regiment,  is  pre- 
pared for  the  uttack  which  has  been  threatened  on  Manchester. 
Ohio.  At  Ijiwrenccburg  and  Aurora,  Indiana,  the  “Night  Riders” 
have  already  made  several  raids,  and  defensive  measures  have 
been  taken  /or  another  expected  invasion.  Without  exception,  the 
citizens  of  every  municipality  in  Kentucky  where  tobacco  is 
marketed  are  sleeping  on  their  arms. 

That  the  bread  and  butter  of  seventy-live  i«r 
farmer*  of  the  State  is  endangered,  anarchy  takes  as  an  exruse 


That  the  bread  and  butter  of  seventy-five  i«r  cent,  of  the 

takes  as  an  excuse 
for  its  sway.  The  so-called  " tobacco  trust,”  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  has  been  defied  by  the  planter*.  They  are  with- 
holding their  I1HIB.  1807.  and.  in  some  cases,  their  1005  crops 
from  the  comtiany's  markets.  This  means  that  their  product  is 
not  bring  marketed ; that  their  pocket-books  for  the  year  just  past 
are  minus  approximately  $35,000,000;  that  the  banks  are  refusing 
them  credit;  that  the 
insurance  companies 
are  declining  to  write 
*'  property  risk*  ” and 
even  canceling  poli- 
cies; that  the  chance 
for  a 1908  crop  is 
remote;  that  u stag- 
gering blow  is  likely 
to  lie  dealt  at  the  life 
of  Kentucky’s  greatest 
industry. 

The  rebellion  had 
its  origin  two  vears 

X Certain  of  the 
riters  awoke  to  a 
realization  of  what 
they  alleged  to  la-  the 
“grip  of  the  trust.” 

Forthwith  they  begun 
to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  *'  a trust  against 
a trust."  They  vowed 
that  they  had  no  hand 
in  the  making  of 

Erices  for  their  to- 
rero: that  in  order 
to  live,  pay  their 
debts,  and  continue 
the  raising  of  tobacco 
they  had  to  accept 
what  was  offered 
them,  and  that  the  in- 
terest on  their  invest- 
ment of  labor  and 
money  was  not  worth 
while.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  Hooked  to 
this  standard;  five 
associations,  unions  in 
effect,  were  formed 
and  affiliated  under 
one  name,  the  " Amer- 
ican Society  of 
Equity”:  and  tfie  cry 
for  higher  prices  was 
loudly  raised. 

In  the  course  of 
months.  75,000  mem- 
bers were  enrolled  in 


Oty  Budding  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  showing  the  results 
of  an  attack  by  “Night  Riders ” on  the  Police  Office 


the  two  big  societies,  the  Burley  Tobacco  Association  and  the 
Dark  Tobacco  Association.  This  menilsTshijt  represented  a tohacen 
|mm)I  of  3oU.000.000  pounds,  or  mure  than  seventy  per  rent.,  of  the 
State's  output.  How  furmiduhh-  this  larnu-r  trust  liecamc  can 
readily  be  seen.  Rut  the  leaders  of  the  movement  appreciated 
the  fact  tluit  for  it  to  Is-  auirensful  there  must  be  no  non  unionists, 
and  a greater  crusade  was  instituted.  As  has  been  said,  per- 
suasion* failed  to  bring  all  of  the  independent  growers  into  the 
fold.  Then  came  I he  Night  Riders. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a crusade  of  destruction  which  haa 
up  to  this  time  caused  the  I*  ■ **  of  $.">0,010,010  worth  of  property 
and  the  sacrifice  of  several  lives.  As  yet  nothing  has  served  to 

dwtk  It, 

Not  one,  hut  a half  down  companies,  of  from  200  to  500 
men  each  ( a strange  commentary  on  Kentucky's  percentages 
of  ruffian  citizenship,  if  the  contentions  of  some  are  to  Is? 
believed),  are  parading  nightly,  blackened  ruins  marking  their 
progress.  , 

On  the  night  of  the  second  of  March.  IflOff.  they  appeared  sud- 
denly in  llte  street*  of  Princeton.  They  were  on  horseback,  masked, 
armed,  determined.  With  a preliminary  scattering  of  shots,  they 
applied  the  torch  to  several  freight  cars  containing  tobacco,  some 
of  which  Imd  been  bought  hr  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and 
the  rest  owned  by  independent*.  Not  until  these  fires  bad  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  tobacco  did  they  leave  the  city  and  disappear 
into  the  darkness  os  mysteriously  as  they  had  come. 

" A band  of  ruffians!  They  will  not  dare  to  repeat  the  outrage!" 
was  the  verdict,  when  the  news  of  the  raid  was  Hashed  over  the 
State. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  this  event  came  a report  that  a land  of 
mounted  men.  masked  and  armed,  had  burned  the  bains  of  a farmer 
near  Hopkinsville.  Simultaneously,  other  planters — all  inde- 
pendents— communicated  the  intelligence  that  their  crops  had  been 
'■  salted.'*  or  ruined  by  “ dragging,”  or  that  their  barns  had  been 

burned.  These  arrived 
from  different  part* 
of  the  State,  and 
each  stated  that  a 
band  of  mounted  mm. 
masked  and  armed, 
had  committed  the 
depredation. 

“ The  trouble  is 
confined  to  the  few 
western  counties  that 
raise  the  greatest 
Hurley  crops.  The 
hireling*  who  arc 
doing  the  work  will 
soon  be  apprehended 
and  punished.”  said 
the  wiscucres- 
Then  appeared  the 
ominous  skull  and 
cross  -hones  on  the 
front  doors,  fences, 
and  harns  of  inde 
pendents,  who  were 
refusing  to  join  in 
the  fight  against  the 
tohacco  trust.  Let- 
ters threatening  de- 
struction of  property 
and  a whipping  were 
sent  oat  broadcast. 
A campaign  of  intimi- 
dation was  waged, 
and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  E q u i t y’s 
ranks  were  augment- 
ed. But  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  its  allied 
concerns  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  their 
way.  strong  in  the 
support  of  those  who 
lauglu'd  at  threats 
and  remained  inde- 
pendent. 

This  wa9  not  well 
advised.  On  the  night 
of  Dceeinla-r  7 began 
a reign  of  terror  that 
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that  was  left  of  Tandy  & Fairleigh's  Tobacco  Factory  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  after  a Raid  of  the  “Night  Rider*.”  In 
Rear  are  the  Ruins  of  the  Acme  Mills  and  Elevator  Company,  which  had  a daily  capacity  of  1200  Hogsheads  of  Tobacco 


In  the  Foreground  are  the  Ruins  of  M.  H.  Tandy  A Co-’s  Tobacco  Warehouse  in  Hopkinsville]  behind  them  the  burned  Ware- 
house of  Woolridge  & Co.,  both  Firms  important  Producers,  and  the  Freight  Depot  of  the  Louisville  A Nashville  Railroad 
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ha*  no  like  in  the  history  of  Kentucky.  Hopkinsville  was  the 
point  of  Aral  attack.  The  citizens  of  this  city,  on  that,  memorable 
evening,  little  suspected  what  the  next  few  hours  held  for  them. 
A raid  l»y  the  mysterious  band  of  “ Night  Riders  " was  far  from 
their  thought*.  Not  until  their  slumiwrs  were  broken  by  the 
clatter  of  dying  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of  shots,  and  their  sleep- 
burdened  eyes  blinded  by  the  glare  of  burning  buildings,  did  they 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  a descent  by  the  dreaded  band. 

In  the  fact*  of  a determined  fire  from  the  several  detachments  of 
the  invaders,  the  men  of  the  eitv,  armed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
ventured  from  the  protection  of  their  homes  to  meet  in  alleys  and 
in  the  shadows  of  buildings.  Preachers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
merchants — men'  of  all  classes  and  characters  made  up  them- 
squad*,  which,  by  daring  dashes  and  sly  maneuvre*,  at  length 
joined  for  a concerted  attack  upon  the  marauders,  who  were  hold- 
ing tin*  public  square.  There  a pitched  battle  ensued. 

Tlie  spectacle  of  fellow  Kentuckians,  perhaps  neighbors,  perhaps 
relatives,  shooting  at  each  other  with  deadly  intent,  was  painted 
rc«l  by  the  flames  of  the  blazing  warehouses.  Shrieks  of  terror- 
stricken  women  were  heard  above  the  rattle  of  shots;  and  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  answered  the  shouts  of  new  recruits  to  tlie 
ranks  of  tin-  defenders.  Slowly,  fighting  each  step  of  retreat,  the 
''  Night  Riders  ” were  forced  from  street  to  street  and  alley  to 
alley,  and  finally  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Tin  re  two  of  the 
raiders  were  seen  to  fall  from  their  horses  as  the  bullets  flew 
nmong  them.  Tlie  army  of  citizens  had  by  this  time  assumed 
formidable  size,  but  in  the  face  of  its  terrilic  lire  the  invadera 
made  a last  stand,  while  their  fallen  comrades  were  being  placed 
upon  their  horses.  Then,  with  a threat  t«  repeat  the  outrage,  the 
band  gallo|s-d  away. 

Until  broad  daylight  heavily  armed  sentries  guarded  each  ap- 
prnarh  to  the  city.  Several  citizens  had  been  badly  wounded,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a petition  for  State  troop*  was 
flashed  over  the  wire  to  Governor  Augustus  A-  Willson.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  the  Earlington  Company  on  the  scene,  and  by  even- 
ing the  city  was  in  a state  of  martial  fnw. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  farmers  who  had  flocked  to  town  upon 
hearing  of  the  raid,  it  was  learned  that  Edward  McCook,  a young 
planter  of  Trigg  County,  was  lying  fatally  wounded  at  his  home, 
lie  refused  to  give  any  account  of  bow  lie  had  come  to  such  a state. 
Tlie  news  was  also  brought  that  William  Gray,  another  young 
farmer  of  Christian  County,  had  been  brought  home  dead  to  his 
parents  early  that  morning,  several  masked  men  bearing  the  body. 
They  had  made  no  statement.  These  two  incidents  were  accepted 
as  disclosing  the  identity  of  two  of  the  mysterious  klan.  and  added 
much  weighL  to  information  already  emitted,  that  the  “ Night 
Riders  ” were  not  hirelings  and  ruffians,  hut  owners  of  land  and 
influential  growers  of  tohacro.  With  the  realization  of  this  the 
aspect  of  affairs  became  doubly  grave. 

AH  sorts  of  strange  stories  ‘ sprang  into  life.  II  was  said  that 
the  "Night  Riders”  hud  an  organization  modeled  after  that  of  the 
historic  Ku-klux  Klan;  that  there  was  one  man  at  the  head-i-one 
of  the  biggest  growers  in  the  State — and,  under  him,  a high 
council  of  war,  acting  through  captains,  lieutenants,  and  different 
hands  of  privates;  that  this  organization  was  State-wide,  its  com- 
panies ready  for  their  sinister  work  in  every  tobacco-producing 
section  within  the  boundary  lines  of  the  State.  Some  declared 
that  the  hands  made  their  headquarters  in  cave*,  that  there  lots 
were  past,  and  the  fate  of  different  independents  decided.  A few 
of  the  more  imaginative  even  pictured  wives  and  mothers  making 
mask*  and  hoods  for  their  husbands  and  sons. 

The  contagion  of  fear  quickly  spread  north  and  east  from  Hop- 
kinsville, and  both  warnings  from  uuthentic  sources  and  ill-timed 
appearance*  of  strange  groups  of  masked  horsemen  caused  more 
than  one  body  of  citizens  to  prepare  for  defence.  A cordon  of 
guards  was  thrown  about  all  tlie  warehouses  in  Lexington.  This 
example  was  followed  in  Mavsville,  Owingsville,  Russelville.  and  a 
number  of  oilier  towns.  By’  day  every  stranger  was  an  object  of 
suspicion,  by  night  sentries  patrolled  tlie  streets. 

Following  wholesale  destruction  of  pro]>erty  in  Trigg  County, 
on  the  night  nf  December  9,  ami  an  attempt,  to  re-enter  Hopkins- 
ville two  nights  later.  Governor  Willson  received  word  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  Italian  government  and  the  French  government 
were  protesting  that  the  destruction  of  property  In  Kentucky  was 
affecting  some  of  their  trade  interests,  and  tluii  the  President 
would  hold  the  Governor  resonsihlr  for  the  immediate  suppression 
of  this  uprising  and  the  punishment  of  the  terrorist*.  The  State 
police  machinery  was  at  once  «ct  to  work,  aided  hv  the  official* 
of  the  several  counties.  A stirring  denunciation  of  the  act*  of  the 
“ Riders  “ was  made  by  the  Governor,  who  also  appealed  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  State  to  aid  him  in  running  the  offenders  to 
earth.  A conference  ladwccn  the  officers  of  the  American  Society 
of  Kquity  and  representative*  of  the  American  Tobacco  ( Van puny 
wn*  arranged  to  tiring  about  a mutually  satisfactory  agreement 
and  end  the  troubles. 

This  meeting  was  held,  but  no  settlement  was  agreed  upon. 
The  tnhneco  company’s  tm*t  representatives  did  not  have  a great 
deal  to  say.  TIip  Society  of  Kquity  conferees  were  voluble  in  their 
regret  for  the  acts  of  the  “ Night  Riders”  and  their  denunciation* 
of  such  work,  decrying,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  ilie  insinua- 
tion that  the  society,  for  one  moment,  countenanced  the  depreda- 
tion* of  the  band  nr  any  sort  of  violence.  C.  M.  Barnett,  the 
society's  president,  pledged  his  efforts  and  the  active  aid  of  the 
organization  in  behalf  of  law  and  order,  and  the  capture  and  pun- 
ishment of  all  guilty  persons.  Little  else  wn*  done  at  the  con- 
ference: nothing  toward  the  desired  agreement  was  accomplishrd- 

Tlien  a hand  of  “ Peaceful  Riders  By  Day  " made  its  appearance. 
General  George  \V.  .left,  one  of  the  most  influential  planter*  in  the 
State,  was  in  command.  It  commenced  its  march  in  Bracken 


County,  from  East  Augusta,  where  the  five  hundred  “ soldiers  ” 
foregathered.  From  one  farm  to  another  went  the  company, 
soliciting  signatures  to  a contract  not  to  raise  any  tobacco  in  1908. 
unless  the  tobacco  trust  “ lays  down.”  and  advising,  to  use  a mild 
trrm,  those  who  refused  to  sign  not  to  uttempt  to  market  any  of 
their  product. 

On  the  whole,  the  army  met  with  a satisfactory  reception — far 
1*  it  from  the  writer  to  attribute  this  to  any  apprehension  In- 
spired by  the  imposing  cavalcade — but  in  manv  instances  open  re- 
buff greeted  the  soft  arguments,  and  grim  acorn  the  inevitable 
advice.  One  man.  Mike  Reasor,  who  lives  near  Augusta,  awaited 
the  reception  committee  on  the  verandah  of  hi*  borne,  a couple  of 
shotguns  leaning  against  his  chair.  The  leader  of  the  committee, 
paining  discreetly  at  the  front  gate,  demanded  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  intended  to  join  tin*  Society  of  Equity.  Itrasor’a  reply 
was  brief  and  to  the  point. 

“ No,  I am  not  going  to  join,”  lie  said,  “ and  the  first  man  who 
enters  this  yard  will  la*  shot  from  his  horse." 

The  " Peaceful  Riders  By  Day  ” retired  in  «<«ne  disorder, 
several  of  the  members  being  restrained  with  difficulty  from  ac 
repting  Reaaor's  challenge. 

For  two  weeks  this  army  paraded  in  Mason.  Bracken,  Boone. 
Kenton,  and  Campbell  counties,  preaching  peace  and  prosperity 
through  organization,  and  generously  distributing  "advice.”  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  “Night  Riders”  were  not  a**leep.  As  if  by 
concerted  irregularity,  they  appeared  at  the  most  unexpected  places, 
and  their  hand  was  heavy.  Then  came  the  second  conference  of 
the  Society  of  Equity  nu*n  and  the  representative*  of  the  trust. 
The  following  statement  was  given  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  by  the  district  board  of  the  planters: 

" In  accordance  with  the  understanding  reached  at  Frankfurt, 
a meeting  was  held  in  this  city  (Winchester),  to-day  (January  3). 
with  Messrs.  Smith  and  Walker,  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 
They  offered  to  buy  10.000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  pooled  at  twelve 
rent*  a pound,  taking  an  equal  per  centage  of  all  grades  of  to 
haeco.  After  a discussion  it  was  determined  tlmt  this  amount 
was  less  than  they  were  paving  for  10CHJ  tobacco,  and  even  le»* 
than  they  are  paying  for  the  1907  crop  in  winter  order.  A counter 
proposition  was  submitted  to  them,  to  wit:  that  our  Burley 
Association  should  offer  10.000  hogsheads  at  scheduled  price*, 
which  would  average  fifteen  cents  a pound. 

**  We  consider  it  a great  concession  on  our  part  to  be  willing 
to  sell  so  small  an  amount  of  tobacco.  But  our  proposition  wn* 
rejected,  and  we  were  notified  by  the  American  Tobacco’s  repre- 
sentatives that  Ihey  would  not  change  one  iota  from  the  original 
proposition,  and  when  asked  if  they  would  consider  any  further 
propfiaition  in  tlie  nature  of  a compromise,  they  answer**]  in  the 
negntive. 

8 It  seem*  to  us  that  the  present  situation  ought  to  prove  to 
every  eitirrn  that  the  grower  of  tobacco  has  but  one  buyer  for 
his  product,  and  that  is  tbr  American  Tnlmcm  Company.  Our 
hoard  used  every  effort  and  shown!  that  it  was  its  desire  tn  brush 
aside  small  difference*  and,  if  possible,  effect  a sale — in  vain.  The 
question  now  is  what  steps  shall  lie  taken  to  protect  our  interests 
and.  if  possible,  again  render  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  a profitable 
industry  in  Kentucky.  . . . We  insist  that  each  member  of  the 
association  stand  true  to  his  colors  and  lie  patient  and  sacrificing 
in  the  future,  as  he  had  been  in  the  past,  because  wc  firmly  believe 
that  a victory  for  our  side  will  soon  lie  won. 

" Above  all.  we  ask  every  member  of  oar  association  to  ‘ cut  out  ’ 
hia  1908  crop  of  tobacco,  and  to  use  every  lawful  influence  to  in- 
duce others  to  do  the  same.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  not  raising  a crop  in  1008. 

“ We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  is  using  every  endeavor  to  break  down  our  organization, 
and,  if  ft  can.  disrupt  It  forever.  Without  appealing  to  the  preju- 
dice or  passion  of  our  people,  we  can  state  with  truth  that  our 
disruption  means  bankruptcy  and  ruin  for  many  of  our  fanners, 
and  want  and  misery  among  a large  part  of  Kentucky’s  citizenship 
To  obviate  such  a state  of  affairs  we  will  call  upon  the  law- 
making and  law-rnfotring  power  nf  nur  State  to  join  u*  in  a 
movement  that  will  forever  put  an  end  to  such  a trust.  . . 

Just  la-forc  this  message  reached  tlie  people  came  news  of  the 
third  big  raid  of  the  “Night  Rider*,”  this  time  at  Russellville, 
where  several  citizens  were  seriously  wounded,  and  $100,000  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed. 

The  land  entered  the  city-  shortly  after  midnight  without  a 
momrnt’s  warning.  A detarhment  overpowered  the  police  officials, 
binding  them  hand  and  foot.  Another  detachment  went  to  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  rail  mad  yard*,  where  they  took  posses- 
sion of  every  locomotive,  fearing  that  whistles  would  la-  sounded 
and  the  alarm  given  to  the  countryside.  The  electric- light  plant 
was  also  seized,  and  its  whistle*  spiked.  Others  of  the  band  tied 
telegraph  operators  to  doors  and.  at  tlie  point  of  revolvers,  held  up 
the  telephone  operators,  many  of  them  women,  at  the  same  time 
wrecking  the  apparatus. 

Tlie  Memphis  fast,  train  carrying  mail  and  passenger*,  due  in 
Russellville  almut  one  o'clock,  was  stopped  a short  distance  from 
the  limits.  Two  " Night  Riders  ” mounted  the  engine  and  forced 
the  engineer  to  run  slowly  through  the  city,  and  with  no  more 
noise  tnan  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  main  body  nf  the  raiders  proceeded  directly  to  the  work 
of  incendiarism.  Within  a brief  time  flame*  from  the  factory 
of  the  American  Snuff  Company  and  the  warehouse*  of  Luckatt 
and  Wade  were  reddening  the  heavens.  The  warehouse*  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  a pinning  mill,  a wagon  factory,  a grocery, 
a livery  stable,  and  a private  residence  within  the  fire  zone  were 
soon  ablaze.  After  b-sving  their  ttaual  bloody  trade  mark,  by 
(Continued  on  page  d*.f 
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The  First  Squad  of  the  new  Police  Dogs 


Nogi,  brought  from  Belgium 


Preventing  Attack  on  a Policeman 


At  the  Heels  of  a House-breaker 


The  House-breaker  is  brought  to  Earth 


The  Policeman  makes  the  Arrest 


THE  DOG  POLICEMEN  OF  NEW  YORK 

THU  NEW  YORK  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  IN  EXPERIMENT!  NO  WITH  »|VR  SPECIALLY  TRAINED  DOC.*.  JJ»  ItKI.oll  U.  IN  HIS  II  AYE  NEM'rn* 
CERTAIN  CHIMES,  UKE  IHTKlLARY  AND  IIIOIIWAY  HORHEHY.  Moll  TV  lYS  CENT.  ACTED  THREE  MONTHS*  TRAINING  THESE  DUIM  WILL 
UE  TRIED  EIKST  IN  NlBlIlllAN  DISTRICTS 
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Marvels  of  Medicine  Hat 


By  BARTON  WOOD  CURRIE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  M L BLU KENT HAL 


There  was  a trim  young  woman  on  the  Imperial  Limited 


There  «u  a trim 

young  woman  on  the 
imperial  Limited  out 
of  Vancouver  whom  I took  to 
be  intensely  modem  and 
highly  civilized.  The  force- 
fulness.  dignity,  and  ffrace  in 
her  bearing  compelled  my 
admiration.  She  impressed 
me  by  her  conversation  as 
having  travelled  much  and 
read  deeply,  if  not  rather  too 
profoundly.  Therefore,  I 
was  indeed  surprised  when 
she  informed  me  that  her 
home  was  in  Moose  Jaw.  and 
that  she  was  president  of 
the  .Moose  Jaw  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society.  I carried  this 
information  to  the  man 
from  the  Yukon— a tour- 
dough  from  Dawson,  he 
called  himself— and  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  lack  of  in- 
terest. I expected  he  would 
be  thrilled  to  hear  it.  just  as 
he  would  sit  up  if  I an- 
nounced that  sne  was  a 
Queen  of  Siam  or  an  Em- 
press of  Korea.  It  seemed, 
however,  he  knew  it  all  the 
while. 

“ Yea,”  be  said,  in  an 
easy,  conversational  tone, 

" and  her  sister  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Medicine  Hat 
Woman's  Auxiliary.  Like- 
wise she  has  a brother  teach- 
ing higher  mathematics  in 
Wboopup.  Medicine  Hat 
may  lie  the  coldest  place  on 
the  weather-report  map.  but  you  need  not  expect  to  lind  any  un- 
tamed savage*  there." 

I protested  that  I entertained  no  such  false  opinion  of  either 
Medicine  Hat,  Moose  Jaw.  or  W'hoopup.  It  could  not  he  denied 
that  they  were  quaintly  named.  Furthermore,  they  were  some  dis- 
tance from  the  centres  of  population  and  sources  of  culture,  which 
had  led  me  to  hope  that  I would  find  them  interesting  in  my  brief 
sojourn  in  the  Northwest. 

While  we  ran  through  the  lower  undulations  of  the  indescribably 
desolate  Albert*  prairies  I sought  to  draw  out  the  young  lady 
from  Moose  Jaw  on  the  Northwest,  mentioning  the  fact  that  I 
proposed  to  stop  over  for  a few  days  in  Medicine-  Hat. 

" I cannot  see  why  you  wish  to  stop  there."  she  said,  peevishly, 
" for  Medicine  Hat  does  not  approach  Moose  Jaw  in  culture.  Why, 
we  have  three  Drowning  societies  to  their  one*.  You  will  find  them 
awfully  sturk  up  ubout  their  natural  gas,  just  as  if  there  was 
anything  remarkable  in  gas.  And  they  will  tell  you  that  It  is  colder 
in  winter  in  Mooae  Jaw,  but  don't  believe  a word  of  it.  Medicine 
Hat  has  a much  higher  chil- 
blain record,  and  tlje  annual 
loss  in  ears  is  far  greater 
than  nL  home.  Then  the  ex- 
perts all  agree  that  the  worst 
winter  blizzards  start  some- 
where in  the  plains  above 
Medicine  Hat.  It  is  really 
America's  cave  of  the  winds,” 
she  added,  almost  maliciously. 
Then  she  fell  silent  and  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  subject 
farther. 

Arriving  at  Medicine  Hat, 
1 descended  to  what  seemed 
an  endless  expanse  of  station 
platform.  There  was  a mile 
nr  less  of  tall  posts  at  the 
platform’s  edge,  and  every 
lse*t  wore  a tussled  lamp.  A 
brilliant  sun  heat  down  from 
nn  undecked  sky.  Yet  I 
noticed  all  the  lamps  along 
the  platform  were  blazing. 
They  were  gas  lamps  with 
asts'stoa  mantles  and  burned 
a generous  Hume-,  a fine, 
broad,  reckless  Hare.  From 
end  to  end  of  the  long  tim- 
bered walk  every  lump  was 
lighted.  I glanced  across  the 


station  lawn  to  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  and  saw  more 
radiant  globe*  picketing  the  pavement.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
some  originality  in  this  out -of -the- world  community. 

While  I marvelled  on  the  strange  daylight  illumination  a tall, 
gaunt  man.  freckled  and  weather-tanned,  moved  away  from  a gas- 
lamp  he  was  basking  under  and  tacked  towards  me  furtively.  He 
bent  down  and  read  my  initials  on  the  grip,  rubbed  his  right 
forefinger  curiously  across  the  address,  attempted  to  give  it 
a little  shove,  and.  failing,  snapped  up  to  his  full  abnormal 
stature. 

" .Settling?"  he  said,  suddenly. 

" Visiting.”  I replied. 

“Drummer  feller,  hey?  What  line?”  A spark  of  interest  darned 
in  hiB  big  sorrowful  ryes. 

"No  line,”  1 explained.  “Just  visiting.” 

He  regarded  ine  in  the  reproarliful  way  a man  of  gentle  dis- 
position does  when  he  is  convinced  that  you  have  wilfully  per- 
verted the  truth.  However,  I persuaded  him  to  point  the  way  to 
the  Queen's  Hotel. 

A tidy  young  man  in 
tweeds  reclined  behind  the 
hold -oilier  desk  in  a roomy 
Windsor  armchair.  He  was 
absorbed  in  .1  Talr  of  Ihn 
Tropict,  a stout  hook  with  a 
hedge  of  Maine  for  a Cover  de- 
sign. Even  so,  he  had  his 
coat  collar  turned  up.  and  his 
teeth  chattered.  11c  shot  me 
a melancholy  glance  from  the 
tail  of  his  eye.  reluctantly 
got  up.  and  commenced  blow- 
ing vigorously  on  his  fingers. 

1 was  inspired  to  ask: 

“ Are  you  cold?" 

“ No,”’  he  said,  sadly.  “ but 
while  reading  I happened  to 
think  of  last  winter.  ...  Do 
you  intend  to  remain  long?" 

“ No,  only  a few  days." 

The  strange  look  in  his  big, 
deep-set  eyes  chilled  me. 

“ You  would  like  a room,” 
he  said,  absently. 

“ Yes.” 

” With  or  without  gas? — I 
heg  your  pardon  —with  or 
without  Isith?  There  is  so 
much  gas  in  Medicine  Hat," 


. 


“Are  you  cold?*’ 
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he  added.  apologetic- 
ally, “ that  it  quite 
frequently  geta  on  my 
mind."’ 

“ Then  it  Is  true 
that  you  never  turn 
off  the  gas?”  I 
asked. 

“ Never, " he  replied, 
briskly.  *'  Wouldn't 
pay.  You  nee.  the 
wind  occasionally 
blows  in  Medicine 
Hat.  and  it  is  best  to 
keep  up  a good  pres- 
sure in  the  lamps  to 
meet  it ; then  it  is  al- 
most as  cheap  &b  the 
air.  But  latent  The 
evening  breeze  is  com- 
ing down  the  Saskat- 
chewan Valley  now. 

Hear  that  far-off 
roar?  But  don’t  be 
alarmed,  my  friend. 

The  hotel  is  a solid 
one.  and  solid  build- 
ings rarely  blow  away 
at'  this  time  of  the 
year.  We  lose  a bun- 
galow now  and  then, 
but  so  far  have  lost  no 
hotels." 

He  walked  to  the 
door  and  closed  it  just 
in  time  to  escape  a 
cloud  of  dust  that 
swirled  up  from  the 
roadway,  coiled  into  a 
•sandspout  and  shot 
away  on  the  thunder- 
ing pinions  of  the 
even  ini;  brerzr.  There 
was  something  bafflingly  quaint  in  the  humor  of  this  young  man. 

“Our  winds,”  he  isn  on,  when  be  had  returned  behind  the  desk, 
“are  nothing  to  the  blows  they  have  down  in  Moose  Jaw.  Why, 
down  there  they  have  to  anchor  their  houses  and  cattle.  It  is  a 
good  deal  better  to  be  a Medicine-Hatter  than  a Moosc-Jawer." 

1 straightened  up  and  regarded  him  Incisively.  But  there  was 
not  a crease  in  his  countenance  as  he  yawned  and  returned  to 
the  snug  recess  of  his  Windsor  chair. 

Leaving  that  singular  young  man  to  the  fervid  jungles  of  his 
tropical  book.  1 switched  my  attention  to  the  green  world  that 
stretched  before  the  wide  hotel  windows.  The  grass  wns  freshly 
green;  all  the  toylike  little  houses  were  painted  a peculiar  lime 
green;  the  South  "Saskatchewan  River  wound  flat  and  glaaay  green 
between  bare  perpendicular  banks,  gray-green  with  prairie  grass, 
but  naked  of  tree  or  bush.  There  werr  trees,  however,  set  out  in  the 
little  emerald  yards— -strangely,  uncannily  green  trees;  snakily. 
Iridescently  green  trees. 

Such  trees  you  will  never  see  in  nature  anywhere  off  the  stage. 
Perha|>*.  I thought,  they  are  gas-tree-.,  indigenous  only  to  Medicine 
llat.  Stiff  and  erect,  modestly  draped  as  to  trunk  and  limb  with 
property  bark,  clothed  with  pro|wrty  leaves  of  a property  arsenic 
green,  "you  will  find  trees  like  them  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
unless  behind  the  footlights.  And  in  Medicine  Hat,  as  was  fitting, 
they  were  set  out  behind  the  perpetually  burning  gas-lamp**,  which, 
by  a strain  of  metaphor,  might  be  called  the  footlights  of  the 
prairies. 

But  what  Medicine  Hat  Burbank  had  bred  these  stage  tree* 
and  grafted  them  in  a slightly  alkali  soil  of  the  desolate  North- 


Fired  with  a 
fuel  of  curiosity, 
1 Again  turned  to  that 
batfiing  young  man  be- 
hind the  desk.  Al- 
though deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  his  bottle.  be 
looked  up  with  his 
office  smile,  which  he 
seemed  tn  wear  only 
from  the  chin  down. 

"Are  you  acquaint- 
ed with  the  flora  of 
this  district?”  I 
asked,  in  the  heavy, 
challenging  tone  of  the 
learned. 

“ No,”  he  replied, 
quickly  and'  serenely, 
“ but  her  stepmother 
Is  a fine  cook. 

This  young  man  in 
tweeds,  I thought,  bit- 
terly, was  more  than 
ualnt  or  whimsical, 
ie  was  diabolical,  and 
I Wondered  how  be 
came  to  exist  so  long 
•in  thin  Alberta  fron- 
tier. Yet  it  would  not 
do  to  show  him  how 
keenly  I suffered  from 
hi*  shabby  attempt  at 
wit.  8o  I yawned  be- 
hind my  hand  and 
said; 

■'  I am  afraid  I have 
shot  over  vour  head. 
What  1 desire  to  know 
is  the  genus,  kind, 
sort,  classification  of 
fhrse  small  trees  bor- 
dering the  walks  of 
your  fair  village.  Am  I sufficiently  explicit?  If  not,  I will  make 
another  effort  to  get  down  within  range  of  ynnr  intelligence.” 

He  wrinkled  his  brow  and  bent  a forefinger  on  his  temple.  Then 
he  walked  slowly  to  the  doorway  and  looked  out.  lie  opened  the 
door,  stuck  his  head  out,  and  peered  up  and  down  the  street.  Then 
he  swung  round  on  tue  abruptly  and  exclaimed: 

“ Why,  old  chap,  those  are  green  trres!” 

I was  dumb  for  a few  moments,  filled  with  one  thought,  one 
desire — to  murder  him  where  he  stood  smiling  vacuously  upon  me. 
When  I grew  calmer  I asked  him  if  Medicine  Hut  gas,  the  great 
volume  of  it  let  l«*»se  in  the  atmosphere,  destroyed  the  mind. 

He  |s-rke«l  up  immediately,  rubbed  his  hantis  together,  and  be- 
came almost  violent  with  enthusiasm. 

“ Our  gas,”  he  cried.  *'  is  the  most  wonderful  armform  sub- 
stance in  the  world.  It  combines  all  the  highest  qualities  of 
rock-gas,  illuminating  gas.  fuel-gas,  coal-gas,  air-gas,  and  water- 
gas.  It  i»  a splendid  balloon  gas,  and  from  it  we  make  a laughing- 
gas  that  would  tickle  you  to  death.  It  is  Medicine  Hat’s  greatest 
asset.  It  is  a high-pn**ure  gas  and  may  not  I*  tampered  with. 
It  is  very  close  to  the  surface.  Boring  for  it  is  almost  a pleasure, 
it  is  so  simple.  Why.  I would  not  he  surprised  If  you  could  go  any- 
where around  the  square  and  dig  a gas- well  with  a gimlet.  Of 
course  we  do  use  something  larger  and  do  go  d**eper  than  a few 
inches  in  order  to  be  thorni^gh. 

••  We  do  all  our  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking  with  gas.  We 
run  our  mills  with  gn*.  We  have  ennugh  gas  among  u*  to  light, 
brut,  and  cook  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada.  If  we  could  only 
( Continued  on  page  SI.) 


“Go  anywhere  and  dig  a gaa-well  with  a gimlet” 


la  it  true  that  they  come  tripping  gayly  into  town? 
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The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo 


By  JEANNETTE  MARKS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ANNA  WHELAN  BETTS 


\VT,  lad  <fr»ir.  no  more,  or  ye’ll  be  havin'  an 

attack  an'—** 

\nncc’*  wnrtln  ■nuiulnl  imvncliinivc,  al- 
though »bi-  fortified  them  by  an  animated 
gesture  with  her  plump,  wrinkled  hand. 
Her  eye#  .'lanced  timidly  from  the  window 
in  l)n'vid'»  face. 

••  Hut.  Annee.  ye've  no  said  a word  of 
the  ruck  mi.*'  said  David,  plaintively. 

"Ay.  the  cuckoo.”  replied  Annee,  her 
heart  sinking  a#  t»he  sent  her  void1  up — 
“ the  cuckoo — ” 

•'  lias  it  comer  Did  ye  hear  it?” 

The  old  man  rlasped  and  unclasped  bis  bands  helplessly,  childi-h 
disappointment  overspreading  hi#  face. 

“ David  rfoir.  if  ye'd  but  listen  to  what  I was  a-goin’  to  say  "— 
Annee  gulped — “ I was  a-goin’  to  say  that  I've  no  heard  the 
cuckoo  vet.  but  that  everythin'#  overearly.  an'  I'm  expectin'  to 
hear  one  any  time  now.  It's  so  warm  there  mipht  lie  one  sinpin' 
at  du*k  to-day — there  mipht  be!” 

*•  Mipht  there  bo!"  ask<*d  David,  hi#  eyes  briphtening— " mipht 
there  hr.  Annee!" 

“Ay.  there  mipht  lie,  lad."  and  she  lifted  his  head  on  her  arm 
gently  while  ahe  turned  the  pillow. 

“ It's  overearly."  he  objected,  “an*.  Annee — ” 

••  Na.  David  dear,  be  still,*’  she  eiuumanacd,  drawing  hi#  head 
clone  to  her  lioaom  liefore  she  put  him  down  on  the  pillow  again. 
“Pastor  Morris  says  everythin'#  overearly;  even  the  foxglove  is 
well  up  in  the  garden:  an*  the  heather  by  Blaen  On  will  la* 
bloomin'  a month  early,  an'  the  hill#  will 
he  pink,  lad— soon.  Now,  dearie.  I'll  la- 
back  by-and  bv  with  the  broth:  ye  muat 
be  still  awhile." 

Annee  went  out  of  the  room,  stepping 
as  softly  a#  she  could.  For  a moment 
she  #to<xl  on  the  door-sill,  looking  into 
the  old  garden,  preen  at  last  after  the 
dreary  winter,  and  beautiful  in  the  prom- 
ise of  coming  summer  blossom.  Foxglove 
and  columbine,  honeysuckle,  lilies,  and 
rose#  would  bloom,  but  David  would  see 
them  no  more!  For  fifty  spring#  they  hail 
gone  into  the  garden  together,  be  to  trim 
the  hedge  and  bind  up  the  honeysuckle, 
she  to  dig  about  the  row  • bushes  and 
flowers.  And  every  spring  there  had  been 
one  evening  when  the  cuckoo’s  song  was 
heard  for  the  first  time,  and  when  there 
came  into  David*#  eyes  a look  of  boyish 
joy.  Ah,  lad.  lad— how  she  loved  him! 

And  he  should  hear  the  cuckoo  again! 

Resolutely  Annee  started  up-hill,  climb- 
ing close  by  the  high  pasture  wall.  and. 
panting,  made  her  way  as  best  she  could 
over  boggy  places.  After  she  had  gone 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  she  Innked 
around  her  furtively.  There  lay  tlwyndy 
Bach  in  the  distance.  Ty  Ccryg  and  Cwni 
(.'loch  far  away,  snd  the  meeting-house 
still  farther.  Only  the  mountains  were 
near  by.  and  n few  laxy  sheep  trailing 
over  their  wild,  gray  ledges.  She  did  not 
see  even  a sheep-dog.  When  she  sat  down 
by  the  stone  wall  there  was  a look  ol 
approval  on  her  face,  followed,  aa  she 
opened  her  mouth,  by  a look  of  appeal- 
ing misery. 

"Ay.  it  was  somethin’  like  this:  Poo-o, 

Oeai.  let  me  see:  every  year  I’ve  heard  it. 
an'  David  lie  does  it.  t'oo-o-o!  Pw!  that 
sounds  like  a hen."  Annee  peered  about 
her.  “ I'u,  ru.  Then  sin*  shook  with  si- 
lent laughter.  “I  know!  It  goes  over 
and  over  again,  sing  song,  sing  song,  like 
this:  C’u-ru,  rucu.  Ay,  that's  better." 

Practising  the  song.  Annee  rocked  herself 
backward  and  forward.  “ It's  growin'  bet- 
ter!” she  exclaimed;  “but.  lad,  lad.  I'm 
phinnin*  to  deceive  ve,"  and  the  tear* 
rolled  out  of  lier  old  eves.  She  brgshed 
the  tear#  away  impatiently  and  began  the 
song  again:  " f'ucu-cu,  cucu-cu,  cucuc li- 
eu. cm;  ay,  that's  fair:  ay.  it's  fine!  He'll 
not  know  mr  from  a real  cuckoo.  I'll 
have  to  be  tryin’  it  now,  for  ye've  no  long, 
dearie.” 

Annee  went  down  into  the  valley,  bum- 
ming the  Id rd- notes  over  to  herself  lest 
she  forget  what  she  bad  learned.  She 


lifted  her  short  skirt#  and  waded  through  the  marshy  places;  in 
her  eagerness  she  was  unmindful  of  the  pasture  bogs,  her  seventy 
years,  her  weary  body;  and  her  sparse  gray  hair  lay  damp  on  her 
forehead.  In  her  mother-heart  was  but  one  thought — bringing 
his  wish  to  Davie.  Hasping,  she  reached  the  southern  corner  of 
the  cottage  garden,  and  there  leaned  on  u trelli#  for  support  till 
she  could  g«t  her  breath.  Completely  engrossed  in  what  she  was 
to  do,  she  did  not  think  to  look  about  her.  she  did  not  listen  for 
possible  approaching  footsteps,  and  even  Davie  had  slipped  in  Im- 
portance a wee  hit  behind  the  cuckoo  song.  Finally  she  drew  u 
long  breath  and  began;  she  paused  a moment,  then  repeated  the 
song,  softly,  slowly.  Pleases!  with  her  success,  #hc  sang  the  song 
"gain,  very  softly,  very  slowly,  till  it  sounded  much  as  if  it  came 
from  a distance  somewhere  by  the  stream  near  the  mill-wheel.  She 
w«i#  just  beginning  once  more  when  step#  rustled  behind  her  and 
a voice  said,  tauntingly: 

" Fgi.  'tia  a pretty  cuckoo  ye  make,  Annee.  an’  n pretty  song!" 

” Dowry  Prichard!" 

“It’s  overearly  for  the  cuckoo—  is  it  not!” 

“ Ay.” 

" An'  what  arc  ye  Bingin'  in  your  garden  for  an'  David  dyin't” 

Annee 's  mild  eyes  gathered  tire,  but  she  said  nothing. 

" Are  ye  deceivin'  David  an'  he  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  Annee? 
it's  a godly  song  to  sing,  an*  a tale  for  meet  in’,  eh.  Annee?” 

" Ve — may — go — out — of — this — garden,  an’  that  this  minute,” 
said  Annee.  advancing. 

Lowry  burked  towards  the  wieket. 

“ Ye  look  fair  crazy.  Annee — crazy  with  wrath— ay,  and  vour 
hair  i*  all  rumpled  an'  your  smock  is  wet.  Hein*  a ettekoo  is — ” 
liut  Lowry  never  finished  her  taunt,  for 
Annee  pushed  her  through  the  wicket  gate. 

The  old  wife  went  towards  the  cottage 
door  slowly.  David  must  have  heard 
I j©wry's  words,  and  she  could  never  make 
him  nappy  again. 

“Annee!  Annee!"  Her  face  brighten- 
ed. then  fell. 

" Ay.  David.  I’m  winin'." 

" Annee,  did  ve  hour  a cuckoo  stagin'?” 
David's  eyes  glowed  rapturously  in  the 
twilight. 

" Ay.  I thought  so,  dearie.” 

" It  sang  three  times;  first  it  sounded 
like  somethin’  else,  it  was  so  breathless; 
then  it  sang  quiet  and  sweet,  like  a 
cuckoo;  and  the  third  time  it  seemed 
comin’  from  the  old  mill-wheel.  I was 
listenin'  for  it  ugain.  when  I heard  Lowry 
l*richard’s  shrill  voice,  an’  I could  hear 
no  more." 

" But.  lad  dear,  ye’ve  heard  it,  an’  I’m 
that  glad!"  Annee  lienmcd * ujton  him. 
"Three  times ; ay,  that’s  tine,  an'  a real 
cuckoo ; now  ye're  happy,  dcurie,  an'  ye'll 
sleet '* 


eep  well  upon  it.” 
“Will  it  t ' 


Annee  ung  the  song  over  and  over  again 


I be  singin’  again?”  a*ked  David, 
with  a sigh. 

"Av,  in  the  early  moral n'  an'  at  dusk. 
Now  ye  must  drink  your  broth  an'  go  to 
sleep.-' 

David  drank  it  obediently. 

“ It's  been  a fine  day.  lad  dear — is  it 
not  so  !'• 

“ Ay.  a fine  day.  I did  not.  think  I'd 
ever  hear  it  sing  again.”  und  David'#  head 
slipped  contentedly  onto  the  pillnw, 
“Ay."  he  murmured,  “a  happy  day!" 

At  duwn  Annee  stole  out  l<»  sing  her 
cuckoo  song.  It  was  done  quicklv.  add 
*he  was  hack  among  her  pots  and  kettles 
•s' fore  David  could  know  that  she  Ifad 
•**t*n  away.  She  rattled  the  saucepans 
around,  then  she  stopped  to  listen.  Yes, 
there  he  was  calling. 

“Ay.  David.  I’m  cornin';  I did  not  hear 
for  the  noise,  dearie.” 

“ Annee,  it's  been  singin'  uguln!”  Tber  • 
wii#  an  expression  of  eager  happiness  oa 
David's  wan  face.  “ I'm  a wantin'  to  hem 
it  sing  over  an’  over  again,  over  an'  over 
again.  Hut.  Annee,  ye  make  such  a clatter 
t here's  no  bearin'  more  than  a song  or 
two.  an'  yesterday  •' twas  Lowry." 

"Ay.  dearie,  it's  a pity  I was  makin' 
Mich  a noise  get  tin*  breakfast,  for  ye." 

“ I was  awake,  Annee.  when  the  start 
were  hangin'  in  the  trees,  an'  I saw  them 
go  out  one  by  one  while  I was  waitin' 
fur  *’*.  to  sing.  1 heard  little  ercepin' 
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thing*  milkin'  way  through  the  trees  an' 
the  grans,  an’  I mw  the  poplar  by  the 
window  turn  from  silver  to  brown  an' 
bark  to  gray;  an'  1 heard  tlie  other  birds 
milkin'  their  early  mornin’  stirrin',  Hit- 
tin’  ail'  ehirpin';  an'  a little  brmr  came 
an*  bustled  through  the  trees  with  them, 
but  no  cuckoo,  an*  then  just  as  it  was 
Hingin’  ye  began  stormin’  with  pots  an' 
kettle*.” 

“ Na,  Davie  lad,  I'm  that  sorry;  but 
ye  have  heard  it  twice,  dearie,  an’  it  *11 
be  singin*  this  evenin’  at  dusk,  perhaps 
over  an'  over  again.  Ye  nre  feelin’  line 
this  mornin’,  Davie?” 

“Ay,  better  nor  yesterday  mornin’; 

I'll  lie  gettin'  well,  Annee — is  it  not 
so?” 

“ Indeed,  lad  dear,  ye’ll  be  about 
among  the  heather  ’fore  long.” 

Annee  turned  suddenly  and  went  back 
into  the  kitchen;  there  in  a corner  she 
dried  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  went  on  with  her  house- 
hold  duties.  She  was  disposing  of  the 
work  rapidly,  when  she  heard  the  click 
of  the  wicket  gate.  Coming  up  the  path 
were  John  Robert*.  1’etcr  Williams,  and 
Ixiwry  Prichard.  Annee  put  down  the 
pot  she  was  scouring,  wiped  her  hands 
on  her  apron,  grid  went  to  the  kitchen 
door,  which,  stepping  outside,  she  closed 
carefully  behind  her.  She  looked  sharp- 
ly at  the  approaching  group,  nnd  her 
kindly,  wrinkled  face  hardened.  Peter 
Williams  spoke  first: 

“ A fine  mornin’  to  ye.  Annee  Dalben.” 

“Thank  ye,  Peter  Williams,  for  the 
wish.” 

“ How  is  your  man  ?"  asked  John  Hoh 
erts. 

“ He  is  the  same.”  replied  Annee,  in 
a level  tone  of  voice. 

Lowry  Prichard  moved  nearer. 

“ We  ve  come  about  the  cuckoo  singin’. 

Annee.  At  the  inertin'  last  night  the 
congregation  prayed  for  ye,  an'  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wrestle  with 
ye.” 

Annee  breathed  quickly. 

“ Ay,  sister,”  continued  Peter  Will- 
iams, "ye’ve  always  been  a godly  mem- 
ber of  the  Hock;  yp  would  not  have 
David  go  to  heaven  with  your  lie  on  his 
soul  ?” 

" Amen ! " sang  Lowry  Prichard. 

**  An',  sister,  there  was  light  in  that 
mectin’;  the  spirit's  among  us  these 
days;  yours  are  the  only  lyin'  lipB.” 

* Repent’  shouted  John  Roberts. 

“Have  ye  done?”  asked  Annee. 

“ But,  sister — " 

“ I've  a word  to  say.  I've  no  mind  to 
your  salvation,  no,  nor  to  heaven  if  the 
Lord  makes  this  singin'  a lie.  I'm 
a-thinkin'  of  David  ns  I've  thought  of 
him  these  fifty  years,  an’  if  a lie  will 
make  him  happy  when  he’s  dyin',  then  I’m  willin'  to  lie  an’  do  it 
every  minute  of  the  day." 

“ -Sinner  t”  muttered  John  Roberts. 

“ Ay.  sinner,  a willin’  sinner,"  said  Annee,  her  soft  eyes  blazing. 
” Now  begone,  and  ye  need  not  return.” 

Annee  bolted  the  door  anil  sat  down  wearilv  on  a chnir.  Sin- 
felt  quirt:  it  mattered  so  little  what  the  neighbor*  thought  of  In  r 
if  only  David  might  die  happy,  and  David  still  believed  hr  had 
heard  the  euckoo.  She  was  tired-  -so  tired  that  she  did  not  cure 
what  the  church  said  of  her;  and  her  heart  was  numb.  She  knrw 
that  David  was  going,  hut  it  did  not  ooine  home  to  her  in  tin-  least 
except  to  make  her  hungry  to  bring  him  happiness.  lie  should 
have  that  if  she  could  give  it.  At  n faint  call  she  hastened  to 
his  room. 

*'  Annee.  there’s  some  one  outside,  an* — ” 

“ Ay,  David  Dalben.  there  is,  an'  Annee  is  a ouck — " 

Hut  the  sentence  was  never  finished,  for  Annee  forced  Lowry 
Prichard's  head  back  and  slammed  the  easement  to.  latching  it 
securely. 

“What  docs  she  want?”  asked  David,  feebly. 

*'  I cannot  say,  lad.  but  she’s  no  rijjlit  talkin’  to  ye  through  a 
window.  She’s  an  idle,  pryin’  young  woman.  I'll  see  now  that 
she's  out  of  the  garden.  (#o  to  sleep,  dearie;  it’s  had  for  ye  havin’ 
so  much  noise  over  nothin';  ay,  that’s  u good  lad.”  and  Annee 
smoothed  his  brow  with  one  hand  the  while  she  brushed  aside  her 
tears  with  the  other. 

If  David  should  live  a week  longer,  could  she  ever  keep  the  truth 
from  him?  For  a day — yes.  perhaps.  Hut  for  an  entire  week, 
with  all  Nant  y Mor  trying  to  foroe  a way  to  the  sick  until ? No. 
And  how  could  she  sing  morning  nnd  night  with  the  neighbors 
spying  into  the  gurdi-n  und  around  the  house?  she  felt  friendless, 
for  strength  only  the  courage  of  a mother  left  alone  in  the  world 
with  a sick  child  to  protect.  She  had  no  idea  of  relinquishing 


She  looked  sharply  at  the  approaching  group 

her  plan,  although  she  was  in  despair,  and  if  any  one  had  come 
to  her  with  a friendly  hand  she  would  have  wept.  As  it  was,  she 
was  ready  to  meet  attack  after  attack. 

Annee  was  not  surprised,  later  in  the  day,  to  see  young  Pastor 
Morris  corning  up  tin-  pathway,  lie  mine  slowly.  When  lie  greeted 
Annee  Iris  eyes  sought  the  ground,  his  complexion  was  ruddier 
mid  more  tioyi*h  than  ever,  and  his  llp»,  usually  firm  in  sjM-rcli. 
seemed  uncertain.  Hut  the  lurge  hand  with  which  he  held  Annee'* 
was  warm  and  kind.  In  the  clean  kitchen  lie  began  to  talk  wilh 
Annee  about  David — how  was  David?  what  did  the  physician  say? 
wasn't  Annee  growing  tired?  what  could  he  do?  Suddenly  the 
young  |uist»r  changed  n*  if  brought  facr  to  faeo  with  u disagreeable 
duty. 

" Annee  they  say  you  are  imitating  a cuckoo;  is  it  ao?” 

“ Ay,  sir.  for  David's  cars." 

" Hut.  Annee,  that  in  acting  a lie,  i*  it  not?" 

“ It.  may  I*’."  replied  Annee,  wearily. 

" Wouldn't  it  be  liettcr  if  I were  to  tell  David,  Annee?” 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!”  subbed  Annee  "Not  that!" 

“N'n.  Annee.  Annee,  you  mustn’t  cry  so;  there!"  and  the  young 
niiin  stretched  out  his  hand  helplessly. 

"Oh.  sir.  it’s  all  the  hnppinrss  David’s  got.  an’  he’s  goin’.  Oh, 
my  lad,  my  Ind!” 

"There,  there.  Annee!” 

" We've  been  married  fifty  years  this  spring,  an’  every  spring 
we've  listened  for  the  cuckoo,  an’  not  one  missed.  An’  this  year 
he's  dyin*,  ini'  he's  a wantin’  to  bear  it  so.  an'  it’s  overeurly.  Oh, 
Davie.  Davie.”  sobbed  Annee. 

"There.  Annee.  there,  drar!”  soothed  the  young  man;  “tell  me 
nlmut  it.  We'll  see.  Annee.” 

" There's  no  more,”  *aid  Annee,  " only  he  .kept  askin’  ul*oui 
things — violets  an'  cowslips  an'  bireh-trees  an'  poplars — an’  I 
knew  all  the  time  he  was  thinkin’  of  the  cuckoo  an'  not  askin’ 
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been u .»r  be  was  goin'  an'  mightn't  hear  It.  An'  one  day  he  did. 
An'  I said  I thought  he'd  hear  one  that  very  evenin',  that  every- 
thin' wan  overparly.  Then  he  seemed  happier  than  I'd  »een  him, 
an’  I went  off  up  the  hill  an'  pro  eluted  it  till  I could  do  it  fair. 
Oh.  Davie,  lad!1' 

“ Now,  Annee  dear,”  comforted  the  young  man,  patting  her 
helplessly  on  the  lutcL — “Annee  dear,  don't  cry;  just  tell  me 
more.” 

“ Then,  sir,  I sang  the  song  iu  the  corner  of  the  garden,  an’ 
when  I went  into  the  houie  there  was  such  a look  of  joy  on  David's 
face  that's  not  lieen  there  for  many  a month,  mu'  it  was  no  matter 
Lowrv  Prichard  found  me  Ringin’.  It's  the  lust  happiness  I can 
give  him.  sir.” 

“I  see,"  said  the  young  man;  "ay.  Annee,  I nee.  And  you  will 
be  wishing  to  do  it  again?” 

“ Ay.  sir,  Davie’s  expectin'  to  hear  the  cuckoo  to-night.  Bach 
time  might  be  his  last,  an'  I cannot  disappoint-  him.  poor  lad." 

“Well.  Annee."  said  the  minister,  looking  shyly  out  of  the  win- 
dow, “I'll  be  around  the  garden  at  dusk  watching,  and  there'll 


lie  no  one  to  annoy  you  while  you  are  sing- 
ing, so  sing  your  best  for  Davie." 

"Oh,  sir,  thank  you."  replied  Annee,  dry 
ing  her  tears  and  sighing  with  relief;  "it's 
a comfort,  liut  ye're  no  harmin' -your  con- 
science for  me,  sir,  are  ycT" 

" I'm  not  saying,  Annee;  I’m  over-young 
to  have  a conscience  in  some  things.  I'll 
Ik-  going  in  to  Bpeak  a few  words  to  David, 
Bhall  It” 

" Ay,  sir.  ye’re  so  kind." 

And  so  it  happened  that  at  dusk,  whra 
David's  eyes  were  growing  wider  with  ex- 
pectation and  his  heart  was  beating  for 
very  joy  of  the  coming  song,  that  Annee, 
after  she  had  patted  him  in  motherly  fash- 
ion. smoothed  tiia  coverlets,  called  him  " lad 
dear”  and  “dearie,”  and  "Davie,”  and  all  the  swert  old  names 
she  knew  m>  well  how  to  call  him— *o  it  happened  that  she  stole 
out  Into  the  garden  with  a lighter  heart  to  sing  than  she  had  had 
in  many  a day.  She  knew  the  young  minister  was  somewhere 
around  to  protect  her  from  interruption.  Standing  by  the  honey- 
suckle trellis,  swaying  her  old  body  to  and  fro.  she  sang.  The 
song  rame  again  and  again,  low.  sweet,  far  away,  till  all  the  hill 
aectnrd  chiming  with  the  quiet  notes  and  echoes.  And  the  young 
iiuin,  li»t<  i, ing  outnide  to  the  old  woman  singing  insidr  the  garden, 
knew  something  more  of  the  power  of  love  than  he 'had  known 
hr  fori  ; and  he  bowed  his  head,  thinking  of  the  merry  notes  and 
of  David  in  the  twilit  room,  dying.  Annee  sang  the  song  over 
and  over  ignin,  then- over  and  over  again,  till  beyond  the  valley 
she  saw  the  evening  star  hanging  in  the  sky.  Once  more  she 
sang,  ami  all  the  spring  was  in  her  song.  Then  she  turned  to  go 
into  the  house,  her  heart  beating  with  fear.  As  she  came  through 
the  doorway  she  heard  her  name  called. 

"Annee,  sweetheart,  did  ye  hear  the  cuckoos  singin’t” 

David  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  his  hands  stretch'd  towards  her. 

" Ay.  lad  dear."  replied  Annee.  softly,  taking  David  into  her  arras. 

*'  An’  there  were  so  many,  an’  they  sang  over  an'  over  again.” 

“ Ay.  David.” 

*•  Hut  ye  were  no  here,  dn'  I’d  like  bearin’  them  better  with 
ye  here." 

" Av.  dearie,  I was  busy." 

“Oh,  it  was  beautiful  Hingin’ — ” 

“ Ay.  lad,  1 know.’.’ 

**  An’  over  an’  over  again,  like  this — ’’  But  David’s  notea  trailed 
away  as  he  started  to  sing. 

" Ay.  dearie,  I see." 

“ An’  the  — valley  — was  — quiet,  — hut  — Annee — ” The  voice 
ceased,  for  a second  the  pulse  in  his  throat  ticked  sharply  against 
her  heart,  then  his  head  settled  drowsily  upon  her  breast. 

“Oh.  lad.  lad  dear — David”  called  Annee,  rocking  him  in  her 
arms — " lad,  lad  dear,  will  ye  no  speak  to  me?” 

And  the  young  minister,  stepping  in  over  the  threshold,  saw  that 
the  Messenger  had  come. 


FIRE  AND  FIREPROOF  ” 

By  PETER  JOSEPH  McKEON 


MB  fire-fighting  problem  of  a building  is  a complex 
one.  In  the  architects  own  field  plan,  design,  and 
const  ruction,  it  involves  the  fin-  resistance  of 
structural  materials.  This  is  a matter  about 
wliirh  architects  are  usually  well  enough  informed, 
but  an-  they  equally  well  informed  about  the  si-lec- 
tion and  use  of  I hew-  materials  In  order  to  get  the 
best  results  from  a fire- protect  ion  standpoint  ? A study  of  fires 
points  the  other  way.  and  indicates  that,  in  the  matter  of  plan 
and  specifications,  architects  could  secure  improved  fire  resistance, 
with  equal  "r  even  less  cost  than  the  methods  they  now  follow. 

In  respect  to  private  tire  protection,  the  Fire  Department,  ami 
fire  insurance,  features  that  may  perhaps  lie  considered  outside  of 
the  architect’s  proper  sphere,  the  architect  is  manifestly  at  a dis- 
advantage. The  Mi-hrme  of  private  fire  protection  includes  so 
many  appliance*,  device*,  and  systems,  that  the  architect  simply 
cannot  spare  the  time  to  keep  informed  about  them,  but  must  either 
take  them  on  trust  or  secure  thi*  information  from  outside  sources. 

This  is  even  more  true  in  the  architect's  relation  to  the  Fire 
Department,  and  yet  1m-  cannnt  ignore  the  firemen,  if  he  hopes  to 
plan  a good  building.  The  firemen  are  supreme  in  ease  of  fire; 
they  are  called  on  to  make  up  for  all  the  errors  and  carelessness 
that  have  previously  gone  into  a building,  and  their  work  is  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  under  the  best  conditions.  Neglecting  the  Fire 
IVpartmcnt  not  only  results  in  extemdvr  fire*  that  could  lie  con- 
fined. but  it  results  in  a damage  to  the  building  and  its  contents 
which,  to  the  uninformed.  appear*  nothing  short  of  wanton 
vandalism,  but  which,  in  most  case*,  i r necessary  and  unavoid- 
able. If  the  Fire  Department  is  ex peel cd  to  put  out  a fire,  it.  is 
sensible  to  give  It  every  possible  assistance  in  its  work,  and 
In  this  direction  much  can  be  done  by  the  architect  when  planning 
the  building. 

Fire  insurance  is  a tax  on  the  building  and  the  tenants  that 
lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands.  For  this  reason,  the  archi- 
tects duty  to  his  client  demands  that  it  receive  some  considera- 
tion. Insurance  rates  and  rules  are  a s|ai>cint  business  entirely 
outside  of  the  architect’s  province,  and  t lie  architect  cannot  bother 
with  them.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the  finished 


building  has  an  insurance  rate  that  could  have  lieen  less.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  architect,  but  at  the  same  time  the  insurance 
should  be  eoiiHidered  when  the  building  is  Is-iug  planned,  and  for 
this  reason  the  matter  has  to  be  considered  by  t7io  architect. 

All  these  question*  aa  to  the  selection  and  the  use  of  materials, 
private  fire  protection,  the  Fin*  Department,  and  fire  insurance, 
niter  into  the  design,  plan,  and  construction  of  every  building. 
They  call  for  spcciul  knowledge  which  the  architect  cannot  be  r-x- 
pert i*l  to  possess,  and  under  the  circumstances  tlie  only  safe 
course  for  the  architect.  Isith  In  justice  to  himself  and  also  to 
properly  further  the  Interest*  of  hi*  cllrnt,  is  to  do  what  Ik*  has 
done  with  other  s|M-cial  problems  of  a building,  call  in  consulta- 
tion some  one  who  is  competent  to  pass  on  the  special  features 
presented  hv  the  fin-  hazard. 

One  of  the  historical  instances  of  a "fireproof”  building  being 
gutted  by  fire  from  the  outside  was  principally  due  to  a defective 
standpipe  connection,  The  fire  was  communicated  on  the  ninth 
finor.  and  when  the  firemen  tried  to  use  the  standpipe  they  found 
an  inverted  connection  to  which  they  could  not  attach  their  hose. 
Therefore  they  were  compelled  to  carry  hose  lines  up  nine  (lights 
of  stairs,  but  la-fore  they  could  do  this  the  fire  had  possession 
of  the  floor,  was  extending  to  the  upper  floors,  and  was  beyond 
control. 

One  of  New  York’s  most  notable  skyscraper*,  a building  which 
ha*  received  the  widest  pn-sa  publicity  a*  nnliodying  every  idea 
and  device  for  safety,  lias  only  oik-  stairway  and  one  set  of 
elevators.  All  of  these  an-  in  one  shaft,  which  is  unenclosed  and 
open  to  all  the  floors  of  the  building.  As  a result,  a tin-  on  any 
floor  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  occupants  on  the  floors 
above  to  descend,  because  the  heat  and  smoke  would  make  the 
stairs  and  elevators  iin|sro»;il>lr  In  thi*  building  the  location 
of  the  stair*  and  elevator  could  have  been  better  planned,  with 
all  due  regard  for  economy  of  space;  moreover,  the  stairs  ami 
elevators  could  harp  ls-cn  separately  enclosed,  making  them  de 
pcnduhlc  as  fin-  i-acajs-s  without  impairing  their  use  for  every- 
day purpose*. 

The  same  building  has  five  underground  floors  used  for  rnanu- 
(Continued  un  page  JO.) 
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EDWARD  MAC  DOWELL 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


HE  art*  of  sculpture,  letter*,  and  music  have  suffered 
grave  losses  in  America  during  the  past  twelve- 
month.  Saint-Gimdcn*.  Stodman,  Mac  Dowell — the 
roll  is  a lamentable  one  and  the  name  that  is  most 
tragically  present  upon  it  is  the  last.  Saint- 
Gaudena*  could  look  back  upon  almost  sixty  years 
of  full  and  significant  activity;  Stedman  could 
count  his  threescore  and  ten.  and  over.  Hut  the 
youngest  of  these  three  friends — they  were  devoted 
colleagues — had  just  turned  forty-six,  and  for  three 
yearB  he  had  been  mentally  dead;  he  bad  achieved  much,  yet  his 
work  was  far  from  completed:  be  gave  promise  of  momentous 
accomplishment,  of  even  nobler  and  riper  work  than  that  which 
now  stands  securely  opposite  the  record  of  his  years. 

American  art  can  ill  spare  a creator  of  the  stamp  of  Edward 
Mac  Dowell.  Comparatively  speaking,  we  posses*,  or  have  pos- 
sessed, painters,  sculptors,  poets,  of  masterful  individuality;  men 
who  have  not  merely  kindled  parochial  pride,  but  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  art  of  the  world.  But  we  have  been,  save  for 
Mac  Dowel),  poor  in  music.  It  is  mere  justice  to  him,  now  that 
he  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  praise,  to  say  that  he  gave 
to  the  art  of  creative  music  in  this  country  1 1 am  thinking  now 
only  of  music  makers  of  native  birth  i its  single  impressive  and 
vital  figure,  llis  is  the  one  name  in  our  music  which  one  would 
venture  to  pair  with  that  of  Whitman  in  poetrv,  of  Saint-Gaudens 
in  sculpture.  It  is  not  a needlessly  hnrsh  asseveration  to  sav 
that,  until  Mae  Dowell  began  to  put  forth  his  more  individual 
works,  our  music  had  been  palpably,  almost  frankly,  derivative: 
an  undisguised  and  naive  transplantation,  made  rather  pallid 
and  anaemic  in  the  process,  of  European  growths.  The  result  was 
admirable,  in  its  way.  praiseworthy,  in  its  way — and  wholly 
negligible.  To  have  named  any  of  its  manifestation*  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  art  of  Whitman  at  its  best,  with  the  verse  of  roe, 
with  the  | tainting  of  Innees,  would  have  been,  for  any  sensitive 
and  instructed  critic,  unthinkable. 

The  music  of  Mac  Dowell  was.  almost  from  the  first,  in  a 
wholly  different  case.  In 
its  early  phases  it,  too,  was 
imitative,  reflective.  Mae 
Dowell  returned  to  America, 
nfter  an  eleven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship under  European 
masters,  in  1888,  bringing 
with  him  his  symphonic 
poem  " Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  two  tone- poems  for 
orchestra.  " llamlet  and 
Ophelia.”  two  orchestral 
paraphrases  of  scenes  from 
the  Song  of  Roland  {frag- 
ments of  a projected  ” Ro- 
land ” symphony).  and 
numerous  songs  and  piano 
pieces — all  of  his  writing, 
in  fact,  comprised  between 
the  youthful  piano  suite, 
opus  10,  and  the  delectable 
•'  Marionettes  " of  opus  38. 

Not  greatly  important 
music,  this,  measured  be- 
side that  which  he  after 
ward  put  forth;  but  posses* 
ing  an  individual  profile,  n 
ravor.  a tang,  which  gave  it 
an  immediately  recognized 
distinction.  A new  voice 
spoke  out  of  it.  a fresh  and 
tender,  an  eloquent  and 
forceful  voice.  It  denoted 
Germanic  influences:  of  that 
there  was  no  question:  yet 
It  was  strikingly  rich  in 
■M-ntonal  accent.  Since  then 
his  art  has  found,  through 
various  form*,  a constantly 
finer  and  weightier  expres- 
sion. For  orchestra  he 
wrote  the  “ Indian  " Suite — 
music  of  superb  vigor,  fan- 
tastically and  truly  imagina- 
tive. wholly  personal  in 
quality : for  the  piano  he 
wrote  four  sonatas  of  heroic 
and  passionate  content — in- 
disputable maaterworka — 


and  various  shorter  pieces,  free  in  form  and  poetic  in  inspiration; 
and  he  wrote  many  songs,  wore  of  them  quite  (lawless  in  their 
loveliness  and  their  emotional  veracity. 

He  suggested,  at  his  best,  no  one  save  his  earlier  self.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  individual  writers  who  ever  made  music — as 
individual  as  Chopin,  or  Debussy,  or  Brahms,  or  Grieg.  His 
manner  of  speech  was  utterly  untrammelled,  and  wholly  his  own. 
Vitality — an  abounding  freshness,  a perpetual  youth  fulness — was 
one  of  his  prime  traits;  nobility — nobility  of  style  and  impulse — 
was  another.  The  morning  freshness,  the  welling  spontaneity  of 
his  music,  even  in  moments  of  exalted  or  passionate  utterance, 
was  continually  surprising:  it  was  music  not  unworthy  of  the 
golden  ages  of  the  world.  Vet  Mac  Dowell  was  a Celt*  and  his 
music  is  deeply  Celtic — mercurial,  by  turns  dolorous  and  sportive, 
darkly  tragical  and  exquisitely  blithe,  und  overflowing  with  the 
unpredictable  and  inexplicable  magic  of  the  Celtic  imagination. 
He  is  unfailingly  noble — it  is,  in  the  end,  the  trait  which  most  surely 
signalizes  him.  **  To  every  inun,”  wrote  Maeterlinck.  “ there  come 
noble  thoughts,  thoughts  that  pass  across  his  heart  like  great 
white  birds."  Such  thoughts  came  often  to  Mai-  Dowell — they  seem 
always  to  he  hovering  not  far  from  the  particular  territory  to 
which  his  inspiration  has  led  him,  even  whrn  he  is  most  gayly 
inconsequent;  ami  in  his  finest  and  largest  utterances,  in  the 
sonatas,  their  majestic  trend  appears  somehow  to  have  suggested 
the  sweeping  und  splendid  rxpansivcncas  of  the  musical  idea. 
Never  subtle  in  impulse  or  recondite  in  mood — music,  as  it 
seems,  untouched  by  sophistication — his  art  has  nothing  of  the 
impalpability,  the  drifting,  iridescent  vapors  of  Debussy,  nothing 
of  the  impenetrable  background*  of  Brahms.  He  would  have 
smiled  at  the  dictum  of  Emerson : “ a beauty  not  explicable  is 
dearer  than  a beauty  of  which  we  can  see  the  end."  He  knew  how 
to  evoke  a kind  of  beauty  that  was  both  aerial  and  enchanted; 
but  it  wn*  a clarified  and  lucid  beauty,  even  then:  it  was  never  dim 
nr  wavering,  lie  did  not  care,  I think  he  did  not  comprehend,  the 
art  of  such  ns  Debussy — he  viewed  the  universe  from  a wholly 
different  angle.  Of  the  modrraa,  Wagner  be  worshipped.  Tschai- 
kowsky  deeply  moved  him, 
Grieg  and  Dvorflk  he  loved. 
Vet  none  of  these  so  se- 
duced his  imagination  that 
they  overcame  his  inde- 
pendence— he  was  always, 
throughout  his  maturity, 
himself;  not  arrogantly  or 
insistently,  but  of  necessity; 
he  could  not  be  otherwise. 

So  far  as  the  actual  ma- 
terials of  his  art  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  not  the  place 
for  a detailed  discussion. 
Melodieally  he  was  fertile, 
distinguished,  moving,  in- 
dubitably original.  His  har- 
mony is  extremely  rich,  and, 
here’  again,  extremely  per- 
sonal— more  varied,  poig- 
nant, and  sumptuous  than 
that  of  Grieg  (with  which 
it  lias  been  inaccurately 
compared  I ; not  so  resource- 
ful or  venturesome  as  that 
of  the  men  of  contemporary 
France.  The  essential  Mac 
Dowell,  the  Mac  Dowell  who 
will  live,  is  not  the  too  ex- 
clusively knowu  Mac  Dowell 
of  the  smaller  and  more 
fragile  piano  piece*,  or  of 
the  songs:  it  is  rat  Iter  the 
author  of  the  bardic,  the  in- 
comparable sonatas  — the 
" Tragica.”  the  “ Eroica,”“ 
the  “ Norse.”  and  the 
"Keltic”;  the  author  of 
such  deeply  poetic  and 
deeply  imaginative  tone- 
pncins- -in-little  as  certain  of 
1 he  " Sea  Pieces  ” for  piano 
and  certain  of  the  M Wood- 
land Sketches.”  Here  he  is 
alone,  he  is  unexcelled: 
there  is  nothing  of  like 
quality,  achieved  with  a like 
excellence,  in  the  literature 
of  music. 


Edward  Mac  Dowell 

FBOM  A I‘IIOTOUUAI,II  TAKEN  MlUItTI.Y  BEFORE  lib's  ll.LNE.H4 
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Is  England  at  a Turning  Point? 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 

Lokuow.  mmt.  Already  the  J-abor  men  have  taken  to  running  candidate* 
ARLI  AMENT  meet*  on  January  29  for  what  ot  their  own  against  Liberal*  in  the  constituencies.  Already  their 
will  prove  a crowded  and  momentous  sea-  inlluencc  has  compelled  the  government  to  bring  forward  measures, 
sion.  The  Prime  Minister,  as  I write.  >®  such  as  an  old-age  pensions  scheme  on  a non-contributory  basis, 

on  hia  way  hack  from  Biarritz  much  im-  that  strike  at  the  root  of  that  individualism  and  self-reliance 

proved  in  health.  The  country  in  the  which  were  once  supposed  to  he  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
fast  two  years  has  worked  round  to  a British  people.  Already  the  country,  or  rather  the  middle  class, 
far  kindlier  and  ju*ter  estimate  of  Sir  have  been  alarmed  hv  the  growth  of  the  Socialist,  propaganda,  and 

Henry  Campbell  BannermanV  character  is  watching  with  u gmsl  deal  of  anxiety  to  Mt  how  fur  the  govern- 

and  capacities.  It  has  dcvrhi|n-d  quite  men l is  prejwrred  to  resist  it. 

an  affection  for  him-  Even  in  the  days  Against,  all  this,  however,  the  ministry  has  wine  very  ennsid- 
ui  hia  greatest  unpopulurity,  tint  days  of  era  hie  successes  on  the  credit  side  of  its  account.  It  has  passed 

the  Boer  war.  he  retained  a greater  hold  many  useful  and  admirable  measures;  it*  conduct  of  foreign  policy 

on  the  feeling  of  the  provinces  than  Ijondonrrs  were  aware  of.  He  has  been  eminently  sound:  und  even  if  it  had  achieved  nothing 

had  slaved  so  laboriously  for  his  |>arty : he  had  stood  by  it  through  else,  the  grant  of  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  would  alone 

thick  and  thin  with  such  irnperturbuble  manfulncss;  he  had  entitle  it  to  a high  place  in  the  record  of  imperial  statesmanship, 

shown,  under  circumstance*  that  might  well  have  broken  the  Moreover,  it  is  at  present,  the  only  possible  government.  If  it 

heart  even  of  a Disraeli,  to  steady  a genius  for  never  knowing  were  to  go  out  of  ottice  to-morrow  it  would  have  to  return  a week 

when  he  vm*  lieutcn;  and  he  wa*  in  himself  so  genial,  soothing,  later.  Its  opponents  arc  still  so  divided  among  themselves  as 

und  hiatnorous — that  the  niilioiuil  appreciation  of  pluck  and  plod-  to  lie  wholly  incapable  of  forming  an  administration  of  any  kind, 

ding  went  out  to  him  in  a far  greater  measure  than  the  West  End  They  are  no  longer  a party,  hut  a mass  of  floating  wreckage.  In 

could  ever  quite  understand.  .Since  he  became  Premier  he  has  added  spite  of  loud  proclamation*  of  unity,  any  one  with  half  an  eve 

immensely  to  his  ]»o»ilioii.  In  the  llnuse  of  Cuminon*  no  one  is  cun  set!  that  unity  is  non-existent-  The  powerful  organization 

so  popular.  He  wields  the  authority  not  of  a commanding  per-  that  Lord  Salisbury  commanded  is  now  split  up  into  four  distinct 

sodality,  but  of  a very  winning  and  nmiable  one..  In  his  own  parly.  Wit  ion*.  First  of  all  there  an*  the  Bnlfoiiritcs.  who,  so  far  as  the 

u pnrtv  made  up  of  many  discordant  section*,  his  genius  fur  country  can  understand,  are  neither  free-traders  nor  protect  ion - 

reconciling  np^KNsites,  for  diffusing  nn  atmosphere  of  harmony,  lui*  i*1>.  **  The  simple  truth  >«,"  MM  the  most  brilliant  of  Mr.  (.'ham- 

brought  to  him.  a«  it  brought  to  President  McKinley,  an  influence  bertnin’s  disciples,  “ that  Mr.  ItuHoiir.  in  pursuance  of  purposes 

that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  gifts  of  intellect  or  statesman-  which  serin  to  him  good,  has  used  all  the  subtlr  but  immense 

ship.  Things  go  smoothly  when  he  is  there  to  superintend  them.  resources  of  Id*  official  position  in  order  to  halite  every  attempt 

His  illness  anti  his  absence  have  meant  the  virtual  stoppage  of  at  n sweeping  tnr ill  reform  agitation,  , . . lie  is  an  economic 
the  party  machine;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  govern-  sceptic,  identifying  himself  with  everybody's  doubts,  hut  with 

mrnt  will  face  the  House  with  its  new  bills  in  a very  backward  nobody’*  conclusion*.  Wo  shall  he  pretty  safe  in  thinking  that 

state.  It  ip  with  u lively  satisfaction  that  the  country  has  heard  Mr.  Balfour'*  real  desirr  is  to  extinguish  the  separate  tariff-reform 
of  11  C-B’b " return  to  health,  and  the  welcome  that  the  party  agitation;  to  keep  Mr.  Chamberlain's  adherent*  under  eontrol  by 

will  givff  him  will  be  not.  less  sincere.  As  long  aa  be  feels  able  repeating  that  fiscal  change  of  some  aort  is  inevitable;  to  recover 

to  undertake  the  duties  of  leadership.  Liberals  and  Labor  men  1 the  sup|*>rt  of  the  Unionist  free-fooders,  who  are  numerically 

alike  are  not  only  glad  to  mtvc  under  his  banner,  but  feel  that  few  but  boHii’ly  and  financially  very  strong;  to  light  the  next 

they  are  not  likely  again  to  hare  a leader  whom  it  i*  so  pleasant  election  upon  seme  shrewdly  chosen  general  issue.  like  * anti- 

and  easy  to  follow.  His  predestinrd  successor  jh  Mr.  Asquith.  socialism';  to  come  back  to  power  with  a blank  check;  and  to 

on  whose  shoulders  more  and  more  of  the  work  of  directing  Liberal  deal  with  the  problem  of  fUt-al  change  according  to  circum- 

policy  is  falling.  But  although  Mr.  Asquith's  abilities  are  of  a stances,”  Secondly,  there- are  the  Unionist  tariff  reformers  who 

far  higher  order  than  “ C-B’s.”  no  one  looks  forward  to  his  aocos-  belong  to  the  old  guard  of  the  Conservative  party,  who  hate  Bo- 
ston to  the  Premiership  without  a certain  foreboding.  He  does  ciali*m  and  all  it«  works,  and  who  believe  that  the  proper  policy 

not  radiate  good  humor;  the  country  generally  ha*  never  warmed  for  the  party  is  to  rouse  the  middle  clan*  by  preying  upon  its 

to  him;  and  it  Is  u matter  of  doubt  whether  he  possesses  the  fears  of  confiscation,  Thirdly,  there  is  the  far  more  numerous 

necessary  gifts  of  personality  for  the  task  of  managing  men.  On  body  of  Unionist  tariff  reformers  who  sympathize  heartily  with 

all  ground*,  therefore,  “ C-B’s " recovery  is  a matter  of  party  the  programme  of  social  reform,  who  are  as  ready  as  the  tabor 

congratulation.  nirn  themselves  to  provide  old-age  pension*  and  work  for  the  un- 

The  general  political  situation  remains  very  much  as  it  baB  been  employed  and  free  meals  for  school  children,  and  who  at  the  same 

since  the  government  came  into  office.  The  ministry  ha*  done  well,  time  insist  that  tariff  reform  alone  can  supply  the  mean*  for 

and  the  country  is  satisfied  with  it.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  financing  these  and  similar  reforms.  An  alliance  between  the 

tide  is  on  the  turn;  there  is  still  less  sign  that  it  is  turning  in  Irish  Nationi-t*.  the  Labor  men,  and  the  tariff  reformer*  who 

the  direction  of  the  Unionist  party.  Free  trade  remains  the-  set-  think  in  tin*  wny  is  by  no  means  un  impossibility  of  the  near 

tied  policy  of  both  the  government  and  the  country,  and  in  a year  future  Fourthly,  there  are  the  Unionist,  free-traders,  a small 
of  bumper  trade  it  has  lawn  an  easy  matter  to  defend  it  against  but  Influential  group,  who  are  equally  opposed  to  tariff  reform 

the  assault*  of  the  protectionist  a.  Whether  its  defence  will  con-  and  to  any  proposal*  that  smack  of  socialism,  mid  who  show  sign* 

tinue  to  he  so  easy  is  another  matter.  The  boom  is  rapidly  col-  of  lapsing  l»v  the  force  of  reflex  action  into  a Toryism  that  was 

lapsing;  unemployment  increases  with  an  ominous  rapidity;  bad  out  of  date  twenty  or  thirty  veur*  ago. 

times  in  the  United  State*  and  Germany  means  that  the  practice  All  these  difference*  will  have  to  be  accommodated  la-fore  the 
of  dumping  good*  in  Great  Britain  at  a loss  will  shortly  Is?  re-  Unionist*  arc  again  a united  party,  and  the  process  will  1**  long, 

■turned;  tin  operations  of  the  American  Beef  Trust  in  r'nglnnd  tedious,  and  infinitely  ditliciill.  From  opponents  so  di*J fueled  und 

have  already  nromted  a great  deni  of  disquietude ; und  the  extreme  im|M>tent  the  Liberals,  one  would  think,  have  little  to  fear.  But 

difficulty  of  financing  the  social  reform*  that  are  pressed  upon  then!  are  certain  questions  on  which  even  the  Unionist*  arc  at 

the  government  from  every  side  without  broadening  the  base  of  one,  and  these,  a*  ii.  happens,  arc  precisely  the  quest  inn*  which  the 

taxation,  and  the  further  difficulty  of  broadening  the  base  of  tax*-  government  i*  determined  to  raise  in  the  coming  session.  Any 

lion  without  having  recourse  either  to  tariff  reform  on  the  one  attack  on  the  Church  and  on  the  Church's  hold  over  education; 

hand,  or  to  socialistic  expedient*  on  the  other,  become  daily  more  any  attack  on  the  right*  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lord*; 

pressing.  It  wn*  Mr.  Chninbcrlnin'*  misfortune  to  start  hi*  agita-  any  attack  upon  the  vested  Interests  of  the  Irish  landlords;  and 

(ion  just  at  the  moment  when  trade  was  on  the  eve  of  a vast  any  attack  upon  the  lio-nsing  trade  find  practically  the  whole 

expansion.  The  average  man  found  the  ever-swelling  figures  of  of  the  Unionist  party  rallied  for  defence.  The  government's  pr<e 

thr  import  and  export  return*  a sufficient  answer  to  the  argument*  gminmc  for  the  session  include*  nn  education  hill  whieh  the 

of  the  protectionist*  Bit  if  those  figure*  begin  to  fail  him.  if  friends  of  the  established  Church  will  irsi«t  to  the  uttermost;  a 

a period  of  prolonged  and  severe  commercial  depression  sets  in.  licensing  lull  which  "the  trade'*  will  fight  tooth  and  nail; 

then  it  is  quite  |«os«ible  that  there  bo  some  weakening  in  the  ‘ another  Irish  land  hill  which  also  may  In*  sure  of  a ferocious 

free  trade  ranks.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  ahead  of  the  struggle;  und  h further  step  in  the  development  of  the  campaign 

government.  Another  is  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  tabor  men.  against  the  Hone*  of  Lord*.  AH  of  these  an*  measures  in  the 

It  seems  very  probable  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  all  the  highest  degree  controversial.  The  licensing  bill,  in  particular,  is 

members  of  Parliament  who  arc  -qs-ciflcHlIy  identified  with  labor  I'ooiid  to  arouse  the  la-t  extremity  of  opposition.  Over  $1,300.- 

interent*  will  have  enrolled  themselves  in  a single  organization,  000.000  is  invested  in  "the  trade":  tlu  national  expenditure  on 

mid  will  act  for  the  most  part  a*  a separate  party.  Hitherto  drink  runs  to  over  #flOIMM)OjOOO  a year;  and  more  than  $200.- 

•s-ine  of  them  have  been  more  Liberal  than  tabor,  and  others,  repre-  000,000  of  puhlic  revenue  i*  raised  from  it.  The  prospect  of 

M'liting  the  interest*  of  particular  trades,  such  a«  mine*  and  rail-  repressive  legislation  ha*  already  very  seriously  depreciated  the 
wavs,  have  held  uloof  from  Mr.  Keir  Ilnrdir'a  independent  juirty.  value  of  nil  brewery  share*,  and  the  vast  ami  perfectly  organized 

But  it  look*  now  ns  though  all  the  tabor  M.  P.’s,  whether  they  interests  that  are  nt  stake  will  certainly  put  up  a bitter  and 

call  thcmscl ve*  trade-unionists  or  indejM-ndents  or  socialist*.  will  strenuous  fight.  Altogether  the  prospects  of  the  government 

)oin  force*.  Thi*  is  a development  which  official  Lilieralism  can  might  easily  Is-  brighter.  So,  too,  might  the  prospect*  of  the  Qppo- 

hunlly  be  expected  to  welcome.  If  it  take*  place,  the  result  will  sitjon.  No  definite  prophecies  can  1*-  ventured  on,  and  no  definite 

be  that  the  Labor  group,  while  leavened  with  a certain  element  of  conclusion*  drawn.  English  politics  are  in  a state  of  flux,  and 

conservatism,  will  Is-  largely  inu-rn*eii  in  number*,  and  then-fore  neither  the  moment  nor  the  form  of  the  ultimate  precipitation 

in  a better  position  than  ever  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  govern-  cun  a*  yet  be  more  than  guessed  at. 
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How  Congress  Works 
Passing  a Bill 
By  Edwin  Tarrisse 

It  ii»  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
not  more  than  one  person  in  ten  knows  any- 
thing of  the  process  l*y  which  tin*  Cougraaa 
change*  a "bill."  that  i*.  a measure  in  the 
form  of  an  act  into  an  "act."  or  a law. 
lU-forr  ih-.iril.ing  thin  process.  it  will  In*  well 
to  remark  that  all  hill*  do  not  go  through 
every  mtp  of  the  process.  There  are  short 
cut**  by  which  the  enactment  of  hill*  tu 
which  there  i»  no  objection  can  be  facili- 
tated. 

A bill,  unless  it  is  one  which  increase*  or 
diminishes  the  revenue,  may  originate  in 
either  House  of  t'ongreoa.  In  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  process  in  full,  we  will  follow  the 
imaginary  fortunes  of  u tui  iff  hill,  which 
can  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives only. 

We  will  imagine  that  sonic  member  in- 
troduce* a bill  to  put.  raouae-skina  on  the 
free  list. 

The  bill  is  referred,  as  a matter  of 
u>ur«,  to  the  Committer  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  it  will  never  be  Ward  from 
again  unless  that  committee  report*  it  hack. 
A motion  is  sometime*  made  to  discharge 
a committee  from  the  consideration  of  a cer- 
tain subject,  and  to  bring  the  matter 
directly  before  the  House.  Rut  such  a mo- 
tion is*  rarely  or  never  carried. 

It  has  been  decided  that  l Ik*  reference  of 
any  part  of  the  tariff  to  a committee  in- 
volves the  reference  of  the  whole  subject. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  report  a full  tariff  hill  as  a 
substitute  for  the  bill  to  make  mouse-skins 
free  of  duty. 

When  the  committee  reports  the  bill  it  is 
" read  twice." — that  is.  the  title  of  the  bill 
is  rend,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  ordered  to  la*  printed.  All 
revenue  and  appropriation  bills  go  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

On  a day  set  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  the  Houw  goes  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  A chairman  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  presides.  The  bill  is  read  by  sec- 
tions and  clause*,  after  general  debate  has 
rinsed,  and  any  memlicr  may  offer  amend- 
ments. All  voting  in  committee  is  by  ris- 
ing: the  vras  and  nay*  are  not  taken. 

When  the  bill  baa  been  gone  through  and 
all  amendments  have  lieen  voted  upon,  the 
committee  rise*  and  the  chairman  reports 
the  bill  hark  to  the  House  with  the  amend 
menta.  The  House  then  Vote*  upon  them, 
either  singly  or  in  gross,  and  by  yeas  and 
nava  if  they  are  ordered  to  Is?  taken. 

The  bill  is  then  ordered  to  I**  engnswetl. 
that  ia,  written  out  in  a fair  hand  and  just 
as  it  ia  after  Is-ing  uiticmh-d.  and  to  Is* 
read  a third  time.  As  it  is  usually  already 
engrossed  it  is  at  once  read  tin*  third  time — 
by  title,  as  beforr — and  missed. 

’The  clerk  takes  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  by 
which  body  it  i*  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  In  due  time  the  committee,  if 
it  see*  fit,  and  not  otherwise,  reports  tin* 
hill  back  to  the  Senate,  with  proposition* 
to  amend.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  i*  con- 
sidered "as  in  (ommitki1  of  the  Whole"; 
the  amendments  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  other  volunteer  amendments  are  accept- 
ed or  rejected  they  arc  again  voted  upon 
when  the  hill  i*  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  bill  is 
paused. 

As  the  two  House*  are  not  agreed  upon 
the  bill,  a committee  of  conference,  usually 
consisting  of  three  members  of  each  branch 
of  Congress,  is  appointed.  The  committee, 
when  *it  has  come  to  an  agreement,  reports 
to  each  House:  arid  the  acceptance  of  the 
teport  is  the  final  stage  of  tin*  bill  in  its 
passage. 

Tin*  measure  Is  now  “enrolled."  that  is. 
it  is  printed  in  large,  open  type  upon  parch 
nient.  and  is  taken  tlr*t  to  the  House,  where 
it  is  signed  by  the  S|s-nker:  then  to  I In* 
Senate,  where  the  V its- 1 'resilient  signs  it; 
and  finally  to  the  president,  and  makes  the 
hill  a law. 

Congress  i*  notified  that  the  hill  lias  liven 


approved,  and  the  original  copy  of  tin*  act 
is  deposited  in  the  De|>arttncnt  of  State. 

Voting 

Three  response*  are  heard  to  a roll -rail 
in  Congress;  they  are  "yea,”  “nay/’  and 
“ present."  The  meaning  of  the  last,  unlike 
that  of  the  other  two.  is  often  misunder- 
stood, as  is  shown  by  the  phrase  frequently 
ennnintrrrsl  in  the  newspaper* — “voting 
present.” 

There  is  nn  such  thing  as  “voting 
present,**  since  that  very  response  signifies 
the  avoidance  of  voting.  It  counts  neither 
for  tile  nllirmativc  nor  for  the  negative,  nor 
iloe*  it  compel  either*'  side  to  get  out  more 
votes  to  make  a majority,  a*  is  usually  the 
«a«o  in  private  organizations  where  a 
" blank  *’  vote  is  cast. 

When,  to  take  a concrete  example,  seven- 
t«*-n  member*  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  vote  eight  yea*,  seven  nay*,  and 
two  present,  the  yeas  prevail.  A majority 
of  " those  present  and  voting”  is  the  Usual 
parliamentary  phrase.  Saying  "present” 
full' Is  only  half  of  this  condition. 

Why  «li>  Congressmen  make  this  response, 
then,  when  its  effect  is  like  tlmt  of  no  vote? 
The  reasons  arc  diverse.  Sometime*  men 
desire  to  go  on  record  a*  neutrals,  particu- 
larly when  their  mil  position  is  one  of 
antagonism  to  that  of  their  party.  A mem- 
ber may  also  have  a private  or  personal 
interest  in  a contest  la-fore  Congress,  and  so, 
like  i judge,  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  its 
dclmlr*.  I'mlcr  Mich  eirrimislanei—  he  may 


respond  “ present,**  making  an  explanation 
thereafter  of  his  reason.  These  ease*  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

In  actual  practice  in  tin-  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  system  of  pairing  accounts 
fur  most  of  the  **  present'’  responses.  A 
inemlier  is  pains!  with  somebody  who  is 
HUppotw-dly  absent.  If  lie  risponds  ‘'pres- 
ent." and  subsequent  I v finds  that  his  “ pair” 
is  for  any  reason  released,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  change  his  record  to  yea  or  nay.  as  he 
prefers,  while  if  he  had  n-mained  silent  in 
his  seat  during  two  roll  calls,  that  oppor- 
tunity would  have  lieen  forfeited. 

Thus  “present”  usually  means  that  a 
man  is  paired  with  Homebody  who  is  away. 
Imt  that  lie  wishes  to  reserve  to  the  la-t  hi* 
voting  rights  in  ease  that  pair  should 
ehunco  to  Ik*  “declared  off”  by  mutunl 
consent. 


He  Were 

A rnoMtxrNT  Western  attorney  tells  of  a 
bnv  who  once  applied  at  hi*  office  for  work. 

"This  boy  was  bright-looking,  and  I 
rather  took  to  him. 

“ ‘ Xnw.  my  son.’  I said,  * if  you  come  to 
work  for  me  you  will  occasionally  have  to 
write  telegrams  and  take  down  telephone 
ineKsugea.  Hem**  a pretty  high  degree  of 
schooling  is  essential.  Are  von  fairly  well 
educated?' 

“The  Isiy  smiled  confidently. 

I Is*.*  he  said.'* 
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Th  e Season’s  Plays 

TRAGEDY  AND  FARCE  IN  NEW  SHAPES 


Bv  “I" 


HE  absorbed  interest  and  expectancy  with  which  row, 
esfiefially  in  one's  younger  and  impressionable  yean*, 
him  wairhnl  the  event*  of  a melodrama  unroll.  keep- 
ing Arm  grip  meanwhile  upon  the  arms  of  the  sent, 
is  a combination  of  sensations  so  pleasurable  that  to 
experience  It  ugain  is  distinctly  surprising-  Mi" 
Viola  Allen's  new  play,  “Irene  Wycherley"  ( pro- 
nounced 1-ree-nle,  by  the  wav),  with  which  site  opened 
her  season  at  the  Astor  Theatre,  is  not  melodrama 
by  any  manner  of  means,  but  there  is  not  the  slight 
that  it  is  the  most  uhaorhing  and  unusual  play  which 
New  York  Ihw  had  offered  to  it  in  many  a day.  From  the  liegin 
ning  of  the  lirst  art  until  the  close  nf  cite  third  it  hold*  otir'a  in 
tcreri  with  a very  sure  grip.  In  addition  to  having  an  extremely 
good  play.  Miss  Allen  is  surrounded  by  a most  capable  company, 
which  includes  surh  well  known  players  as  Mr.  Edwin  Arden.  Mr. 
(•rant  Stewart,  Mr.  dohn  (■iciidinning.  Walter  Hampden,  Mi** 
Selene  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Sam  Solliem. 

11m-  story  of  " Irrne  Wycherley,”  in  which  Miss  Allen  play*  the 
title  rftle,  is  not  a pleasant  one.  It  concern*  the  struggle  of  a 
woman  against  her  abhorrence  for  her  htmliand,  whose  ill  treatment 
of  her  is  notorious.  She  has  separata  d Horn  him  on  aeeuimt  of  Ids 
inhumanities  and  immoralities,  and  only  consents  to  return  wlwn 
she  learns  that  he  has  been  horribly  disfigured  and  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  an  accident  in  the  hunting  Held.  When  she  does  return, 
bis  treatment  of  her  is  even  more  brutal  than  before,  and  !«•  it  lie 
udds  his  loathsome  caresses,  which  she  finds  it  impossible  to 
tolerate. 

In  retaliation  upon  her  for  this  the  husband  invites  to  their 
home,  through  a letter  his  wife  had  previously  written  and  which 
lie  hail,  in  a moment  of  reformation,  decided  not  to  send,  the 
woman  wl*o  had  caused  the  breach  between  them.  This  woman  ha* 
married  a second  time,  the  first  husband  having  killed  himself, 
and  the  second  husband,  who  aerompaniea  l*er  on  the  visit,  is  quite 
in  ignorance  of  her  past. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  woman  her  iilentity  is  disclosed, 
and  Mrt.  Wycherley  orders  her  from  the  house.  At  first  she  Is 
defiant,  hut  is  threatened  with  rxponure  of  her  career  to  her 
husband.  When  he  learns  of  the  request  to  leave  lie  demand*  to 
know  its  meaning,  and  then  events  crone  fast  and  furious,  leading 
to  a climax  which  is  truly  startling. 

Thi*  play  is  marked  throughout  by  good  acting,  and  Miss  Allen 
plays  her  part  with  fine  force  and  effect . In  the  scene  in  which  she 
re*i*ts  the  appeals  of  the  man  who  i*  *n  much  in  love  with  her, 
.IrfAur  Chesterton,  and  allows  him  how  he  has  spoiled  all  their 
happy  friendship,  and  in  the  later  one,  in  which  she  repels 
Wycherley,  with  his  brutaliz'd  face  and  no  less  brutal  caresses. 
Mis*  Allen  is  admirably  convincing.  Her  effort*  to  lie  of  some 
service  and  comfort  to  her  maimed  husband  have  a line  elrmont  of 
pathos. 

Wycherley  is  played  by  Edwin  Arden,  and  lie  make*  tlie  man 
superbly  repulsive  to  Hie  lari.  The  lovemaking  of 
Cheater  ton,  Walter  liNin)xloir*  part  might  have 
been  somewhat  warmer  and  more  convincing,  hut 
it  was  sufficiently  awkward  to  '*•  sincere.  Only  a 
few  lines  are  allotted  to  John  HI  nidi  lining.  as 
Hummer*,  the  second  husband  of  the  lied  Woman 
of  the  play,  hut  tliese  lie  make*  much  of,  demon* 
strafing  nl  the  end  quite  unmistakably  the  blunt- 
ne*s  with  which  the  South  Afrirau  colonist  deals 
with  matter*  touching  his  Innior.  Inc -(dentally  it 
is  disclosed  that  the  shooting  of  Wycherley  in  the 
field  is  not  so  much  o*  an  accident  as  was  sup- 
posed. 

Mis*  Selene  Johnson  play*  Mrt.  Summers,  for- 
merly Ur*.  Core  (not  a laid  name  for  a woman 
who  was  the  pitfall  for  IF  vr  Arr/ry ) . with  sulli- 
eient  effrontery  of  mnnnrr.  ami  .Mr.  Crant  Stewart 
as  Wycherley"*  father  is  real  in  every  way  save 
I hut  of  apparatus'.  Such  a »m  a*  Wycherley 
must  have  brought  more  wrinkle*  to  a father’s 
fai-o  than  Mi*.  Stewart  show*. 

The  ending  of  the  play  i*  not  mo  strong  as  It 
might  he  made,  hceansc  one  has  not  a full  rcalixa 
tion  of  the  tragedy  which  ha*  taken  place  frron 
the  rather  stagy  announcement  in  disjointed  sen- 
tences of  the  elder  Wycherley, 

Tlie  first  act  introduces  three  character*  who. 
when  they  leave  tla*  stage  then,  never  n-turn  to  it 
The  only  purpo*,-  they  serve  i*  that  of  acquainting 
the  audience  with  the  ncrr-«**rv  fact*  in  the  life  of 
Irrne  Wycherley,  and  of  disclosing  the  characteris- 
tics of  ilr*.  Care. 

Save  in  the  ending  of  the  Inst  act  the  play, 
which  is  by  Mr.  Anthony  Wharton,  ami  "is 


said  to  he  hi*  first,  is  one  which  holds  an  audience  irre- 
sistibly. 

Comment  upon  the  play  i*  incomplete  without  reference  to  the 
make-up  of  Mr.  Arden  a*  the  disfigured  husband.  Instead  of  ap- 
pearing with  tla-  conventional  paraphernalia,  of  injury,  bandages, 
etc..  Mr.  Arden  elects  to  present  tlie  much  more  realistic  tokens,  tin- 
scars  and  disfigurements.  Of  course  the  character  of  Wycherley  j* 
required  to  Is-  detestable,  and  Mr.  Arden,  with  hi*  eye*  rolled  up 
until  only  the  whites  are  visible,  ami  tlie  nil  near  struck  aero** 
hi*  face,  adds  tenfold  to  its  repul *ivcnr*s. 

Several  years  ago  an  English  comedian  named  Dallas  Wei  ford 
captivated  New  York  by  hi.*  impersonation  of  a fat  little  Cockney 
nonreau  rirhc,  a Mr.  HofiLinnun,  in  a farce  of  tha'  name.  Wlm 
ihat  witnessed  his  inimitalde  |s'rformnnce  can  forget  “ ’Oppy  " and 
hi*  delicious  vulgarities?  Mr.  Wei  ford  lias  crone  back  to  11*.  and 
Iiis  return  is  a welcome  one.  lie  i*  now  to  lie  seen  in  a new  farce 
at  the  Savoy,  aduptrd  by  Paul  M.  Potter  frron  the  French  of 
Hcnnequin  and  Velar.  It  i*  called  "Twenty  Days  in  the  Shade,"  a 
phrase  which  in  France  carries  the  same  kind' of  sinister  sign  ill 
cuius-  conveyed  hv  our  "up  tlie  river"  or  “on  the  Island1*;  it 
means,  in  other  words,  a term  in  the  |M-uitenliary.  The  story,  in 
brief,  is  a*  follows;  An  indiscreet  aristocrat,  one’  llenri.  Comic  de 
Mecrille,  has  struck  an  officer  during  an  altercation  in  a theatre, 
where  tin*  nobleman  was  witnessing  a variety  performance  in  tlie 
company  of  a charming  lady  other  than  his  wife.  He  is  charged 
with  ussault,  and  a few  days  later  learns  through  hi*  attorney 
that  he  ha*  been  sentenced  to  twenty  days  “in  the  shade’’ — or  the 
penitentiary.  The  Corale,  realizing  the  desperate  nature  of  tlie 
situation  which  confronts  him.  hrilie*  an  ini|ieciinioua  friend  to 
imp-i-innate  him  ami  to  serve  his  sentence  for  him;  and  for  a time 
he  enjoys  a precarious  security.  Hut  win  n.  some  months  later,  lie 
i*  visited  by  an  ex-convict  {Shorty:  Mr.  Wolford)  wlm  mis- 
takenly hails  him  a*  a prison  acquaintance,  and  when  his  double, 
released  front  jail,  uppear*  upon  the  m-ene  with  a demand  for  hush 
money,  the  predicament  of  the  unfortunate  //on « become*  well- 
nigh  unbearable.  It  would  not  lie  fair  to  disclose  tin-  nature  or  the 
outcome  of  the  ensuing  complication*.  Ia-1  it  suffice  to  *av  that 
they  furnish  material  for  considerable  fun  of  a not  very  hilarious 
sort.  To  tell  the  truth,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Wrl ford's  ex- 
quisitely humorous  portrayal  of  the  unspeakable  shorty,  the  farce 
would  move  haltingly.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  ( harles  Dickson's 
/* ant  ruche . Mr.  Ernest  Lawford'a  Chanlottelle,  and  Mis*  Jeffreyr 
lewis’s  Madame  I mi  foul  are  vivacious  and  expert ; hut  it  take* 
more  than  four  good  comedians  to  make  a first -class  farce.  It  is 
probable  that  if  the  action  of  the  piece  were  shortened  and  quick- 
ened the  effect  of  it  would  Im*  more  infectious.  At  present  it 
move*  rather  slowly,  and  a little  laboriously.  It  must  also  be  said 
that  Mr.  Ilic-hard  Itciinctl,  who  plays  tlie  part  of  tlie  harassed  Henri, 
has  not  precisely  the  manner  of  eomedy.  An  excellent  ac-tor  of 
serious  Wiles,  lie  seem*  ill  ut  ease  in  the  habiliments  of  farce. 


A 


: from  the  Third  Act  of  **  Irene  Wycherley."  at  the  Aator  Theatre 

: At  "MUM.  KMISI  I.KTT  TO  BIUIIT.  AUK  Vtnt.A  Al  l KN.  W AI.TKB  ll.VVir- 
, JOHN  i.I.EMH  N NIMI,  KDW  IN  ABIH  N.  AND  GRANT  NTTWAUT 
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Wit  Wafted  to  Taft  by  Watt 

,V«  ftrrti. — The  *1  earner  I'rritidcttt  Oral *1, 

<ni  which  Swrrtiry  'Juft  wm*  u piuM-iii^r, 
w .i  - in  wirelnw*  coinmuniration  mi  IIh*  |»u»- 
»*gc  IroMl  Hamburg  with  (lie  enftbound 
(.'UHlirdri  t.u*itotnu.  'the  lirant  is  com- 
manded liv  Capliin  Wilt:  the  Lusitania  by 
t'.-i  plain  null, 

Tbe  PrraiHent  Omni,  heading  west  norNrest, 
1'nmc  into  llw  wiretet*  none 
Of  Ihc  l.atttltHia,  iltii Dg  her  In-si 
To  lower  the  iohjiiI  home. 

On  tin  PrrxnUnt  lirant  was  Will  in  to  Tall, 
Knjoying  the  air  a bit; 

The  aix-nitlr  walk  hr  wan  taking  aft. 

Arm  in  arm  with  Captain  Will. 

“What  ship  in  tin*  offing  have  I denrried?” 
Asked  Taft  upon  tbr  spot. 

“ If  « the  Witt  replied, 

“Ami  her  master’*  Timm-  is  Walt.** 

“Wall!  What?  Wall l"  moilteml  Taft  to 
\V  itt. 

“Do  I know  her  master's  name! 

Not  I : but  in-*  you  wail  a bit. 

Till  I try  this  wirelen*  game.” 

•In»t  then  from  Watt  ;■  me— njie  eame, 
Axking  Taft  ami  Will  lo  dine; 

Ami  join  him  in  u i|niel  gnme. 
ltd  timing  home  by  nine. 

Tlnn  Wilt  lo  Watt  this  wireless  sent: 

“To  my  dear  friend,  ('upturn  Watt. — 

I rarely  ( Irani  a Precedent : 

Hut  for  yon,  dear  Walt,  why  noiV’ 

Snid  Watt  lo  Tafts  " I like  not  wit 
That  topples  over  aft." 

“(»od  not!"  »aid  Wilt,  "such  wit  is  fit 
Far  Watt  if  not  for  Taft.** 

W i m i am  I,.  Cmtnx. 


The  Founding  of  ihe  Red  Cross 

Tilt  Iwltli-  of  Snlferino.  fought  in  Ifioft 
between  the  allied  French  and  Sardinian* 
ami  tin*  Austrians,  was  one  of  the  must 
*.*Yigiiimiry  eon  Hints  of  modern  times. 
Twenty  thousand  Austrians  ami  eighteen 
thini-iiTid  of  the  allies  weir  killed  ami 
wounded. 

To  Henry  Dunant.  a Geneva  philanthro- 
pist who  witnessed  tin*  battle,  it  nenol 
that  the  wounded,  not  the  soldiers  who  met 
instant  death,  were  the  real  unfortunates. 
The  military  hospitals,  overburdened,  proved 
inadequate;  most  of  the  wounded  were  left 
in  agony.  Thousands  win-  might  have  been 
saved  by  timely  help  died  upon  the  battle- 
field. 

The  Swiss  philanthropist  and  other  vol- 
unteers did  all  they  could  In  relieve  the 
suffering,  but  that  was  comparatively  lit- 
tle. The  Genevan  asked  himself  what  could 
Is-  done  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war?' 
He  devoted  inurli  thought  to  tlie  problem, 
until,  finally,  be  was  able  to  miggcxi  a plan 
of  action:  this  plan  he  set  forth  in  a 
|*-uh|>Ii!«i  culled  1 Nour+nir  nf  Kntfrrian. 

Dunant  advoculed  an  international  *o- 
rirty  roai|swnl  of  volunteer  nurses,  who 
should  hold  tlieniee] ve*  in  readiness  |o  fol- 
low armies  and  aid  the  wounded  of  any 
nation,  to  be  proti-eted  b.v  all  nations  as 
ii- ii(i  . iU  it  ml  non  isnnliatiints  engaged  in 
works  of  merev. 

This  pninphlet  prmed  to  be  the  foimda- 
tion  upon  which  the  lied  Cross  Society  was 
organized.  Dutwnt's  project  was  wunnlv 
a]rproved  by  hi.  own  government.  Winn 
Dunant  went  to  Paris  be  found  that  there, 
too,  the  pamphlet  had  made  a deep  impres- 
s-inn. 

The  day  after  its  piildii-.it  ion  in  the 
French  capital.  Madame  tie  Staid,  sister  lo 
tin-  Due  de  Broglie  caused  tin-  lied  Crosa 
bsdgt-s  to  Is*  displayed  in  her  drawing 
T's«ms.  To  visiiors.  who  askrd  their  mean 
ing.  she  made  such  convincing  answer  that 
bt>ih  Parisian  society  and  the  French  gov- 
•niment  weie  soon  committed  to  the  Red 
t Toss  prineiple. 

The  international  conference  that  or 
traniml  the  society  was  held  in  Geneva  in 
•Mnbec.  lKti.1.  Ry  the  . nd  of  the  following 
ymr  t bin, cm  government'  had  officially  nji 


■ proved  the  society's  purpose.  To-day  every  | 
f civilized  notion  sustains  it.  The  good  it.  i 

has  ,o -i-onipij*hcd  tino-  tlu-n  may  l»*  gauged 
by  Ihe  single  fact  that  during  the  Franco- 
Priissian  War  the  German  society  alone  ex- 
pended ihirtren  million  dollars;  and  it  i« 
i stated  that.  »o  tar  as  is  yet  known,  tin*  fig- 
ures for  the  expenses  of. the  Ued  Gross  dur- 
i ing  tlie  recent  war  between  Husain  and 
! Japan  will  many  times  exreed  that  figure. 

I Dunant.  in  winning  his  light  for  tlo-  or- 
j giinixation  oi  the  Bed  Gross,  lost,  his  own 
— that  i->.  his  own  financial  ventures  were 
disastrous.  Happily,  however,  the  Dowager 
Kmpres.*  of  I tu "in  mid  the  Federal  t'oum  il 
of  Switzerland  granted  him  relief  in  tie- 
shape  of  |n-iisioiis.  These  were  supplemented 

■ by  donations  of  money  from  Germany. 


The  Ways  of  the  Chinese 
Laundry  Ticket 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Dm-  Chinese 
laundry  system  of  ticketing  a bundle  <>f 
soib-d  clothes  is  l«*i-d  on  the  many  g*sl* 
i ml  goddesses  of  Die  laundry.  Though  it  is 
complin*  I i-d,  the  luundryiuan  seldom  de- 
livers a bundle  of  washed  clothes  to  the 
wrong  j wr»an.  Furthermore,  if  the  ticket 
is  lost  the  chances  are  that  our  will  not 
get  his  linen,  unless  he  is  a particular  friend 
of  the  proprietor.  Instances  are  of  record 
where  an  American  has  gone  to  court  to 
force  the  Chinese  to  yield  up  the  washing. 
I nit  the  judge  was  not  convinced  that  the 
ease  of  the  Occidental  was  a good  one. 

The  Chinese  laundryimin.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  week,  make*  out  a butch  of 
cheeks,  in  duplicate,  to  la*  need  as  wash 
tickets.  |(e  selects  the  name  of  some  god 
or  goddess,  or  of  some  objects,  as  the  sun. 
the  moon,  or  the  stars.  To  this  name  he 
prefixes  i nunils-r.  as  “ moon  No.  I,”  " moon 
No.  ir  and  *o  on. 

In  the  apace  between  Du*  two  legend  a — - 
for  Dm*  signs  arc  repealed  twice — lie  hits  his 
own  name.  us.  for  instance.  Wong  Lee. 

I When  a customer  takes  n bundle  of  wu«h- 
i ing  to  the  laundry  the  Chinese,  first  tear- 
ing a ticket  in  two  in  a ragged  fashion, 
puts  one-half  on  the  packet  for  reference: 
the  other  half  he  gives  as  a receipt  to  the 
iieisnn  who  has  brought  the  package  of 
laundry. 

Il  must  Is*  presented  when  (he  laundry 
is  demanded  mid  no  fears  nerd  la*  entertained 
Dial  the  bundle  of  clean  clothe*  will  not  In* 
forthcoming,  for  they  are  scrupulously  exact 
in  these  matters. 


His  Specialty 

AlUtivixo,  after  a ten  mile  ride,  at  n farm* 
1 hnnse  nut  Ue*i,  Dr.  I!  — . exceedingly 
grave  and  dignified*  in  his  demeanor,  but 
I rather  slow  in  action,  found  a very  sick 
child,  and.  ns  usual,  on  such  occasion*  many 
I kind  women  from  adjoining  farm*  helping 
I the  mother. 

Th»-  doctor  watched  the  patient  for  soma 
time  without  any  move  to  give  relief 

Finally  one  of  the  older  women  present 
took  courage  and  suggested: 

‘ My  dear  doctor,  cannot  you  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor  child?” 

” Dear  madam.”  answered  the  doetnr,  “ I 
am  a Itllle  uncertain  yet  alsuil  thl«  rase; 
hut  please  In-  patient,  as  I n in  sure  the  child 
is  going  to  have  a fit.  and  “—brightening 
lip—  *'  I am  hell  on  fits.” 


Ways  of  Telling  Time 

From  our  Philippine  possession*  has  come 
an  account  of  ii  primitive  device  for  record- 
ing lime  which  deserve*  a plu re  among  the 
Ion::  list  of  contrivance*  for  that  purpose, 
It  i*  not'd  by  the  natives  during  certain 
sport*.  They  borr  n hole  in  1h<*  bottom  of 
u eomamit'  shell  and  let  it  till  with  water, 
i At  a certain  point  it  suddenly  drops  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ba-iii.  This  call*  - time.” 
Many  were  the  device*  for  recording  Ihe 


Night  of  the  hours  before  the  coming  of  the 
(dock.  The  most  famous,  of  course,  was  tin* 
Imiir-gia*-*,  which  was  made  of  various 
sizes  and  capable  of  recording  with  toler- 
able accuracy  almost  any  given  interval  of 
time,  although  seldom  one  greater  than  an 
hour. 

The  burning  of  candle*  was  another  fa- 
vorite device,  Linen  were  drawn  at  dif- 
ferent. elevation*  for  the  fractional  division* 
of  the  period  which  Du*  candle  recorded, 
There  was  also  an  ingenious  water-clock, 
which  is  even  now  occasionally  seen  in 
museums.  The  sun  dial,  for  uiuiking  true 
a si  ro  no  mi  cii  I time,  was  imirh  in  uac  in  early 
day*.  In  our  latitude  It  would  not  la*  strict- 
ly accurate,  except  on  a few  days  in  the 
year,  and  its  accuracy  at  other  times  would 
It  nf  a carving  quantity. 


All  Beach 

WltJttKD  was  sitting  upon  hi*  lather's 
knee  watching  hia  mother  arranging  her 
hair. 

" Papa  hasn't  any  Marcel  waves  like  that.” 
said  the  father,  laughingly. 

Wilfred,  looking  up  at  hi*  father’*  laild 
jNiie,  replied,  " Nope;  no  waves;  it’*  all 
beach," 


Inconsistency 

“Pa,  what  is  tin-  inclining  of  inconsist- 
ency!' asked  Freddy. 

'■  Inconsistency,  my  son,"  explained  Pa. 
“ mean*  a man  who  growls  all  day,  and  then 
goes  home  and  kick*  the  dog  for  Unrking  at 
night.' 


Mfcaiher  or  Not 

A GkkmanTOW.x  woman  discovered  one 
morning  recently  that  her  maid  Nora  lmd 
broken  Ihe  thermometer  that  hung  in  the  re- 
ccpimii  hall. 

“Well,  Nora,’  sighed  the  mi  strew,  of  the 
house,  in  a resigned  way.  “you've  managed 
to  break  the  thermometer,  haven’t  you?” 

“ \ is,  mum,”  replied  the  imiid.  in  a tone 
equally  resigned.  “ And.  now.  mum,  we'll 
ji*t  have  to  take  the  weather  u„  il  ionics!" 


WHIPPED  CUBAN. 

ITnr  Urw  (x-rtenta**  ct  erm-n  In  Dosiicn'i  Froiiu  U,»\c. 
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mm  Wire  wltimwi-  Uuickrtl  n»«la  srr  niilsincil  liy  whipping 
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THE  BEST  ALI.-POFND  FAMILY  LI  VIMliNTU  "BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD  PANACE  A " »S  » boVUf. 


I ..  BROWN'S  CaaifiurxtK!.  DEN TI PRICE 

toe  itir  in  lh.  LMu.l.i-Uk.  jj  ifn»»  i*f  J*r. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PANTRY  CLEANED 

A T»y  Some  People  Have, 

A doctor  : — 

•'Before  marriage  my  wife  olwerved  in  &uinnier 
, and  country  lumiw,  coming  in  touch  with  families 
„f  varied  mean*,  culture,  taelcs,  ami  discriminat- 
ing: ti-ndeiicie*.  that  the  fuunUr*  using  lXmtiuu 
iscemed  to  average  Letter  than  tluwe  using  coffee. 

When  we  were  married,  two  years  ago,  Poatum 
was  among  our  lir>t  order  of  grorerien.  We  abo 
put  in  some  coffee  ami  tea  for  guests;  hut  after 
lioth  had  stood  aMiiml  the  pantry  about  a year 
untou cited,  tltey  were  thrown  way,  ami  Post um 
UMii  only. 

" I'p  to  the  ago  of  2b  I hud  la*en  acrustraited 
to  drink  coffee  a*  a routine  lut Lit.  and  sii(Tc»n| 
constantly  from  imligo-tion  and  all  its  relative 
disorders.  Since  using  Postum  all  the  old  com- 
plaints have  cnmplctdv  left  me,  mid  1 sometimes 
wonder  if  I ever  had  them,” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read,  “The  Hoad  to  Wcllvilk,"  in  pkgs.  ‘'There's 
a Reason.” 


1 


ABBOTrSims 


Make-  th*  ■•*•-:  CH-Uiall.  A Ofli*ht(»l  »toinalic 

i In  m>  .n  ih»4  i herry  nr  "M-xlpneA  water 
air.-r  itic-ilt  .nf- m-  rclil-r  ami  anU  ,Un«  .Ooo. 


Important  to  ace  that  it  is  Abbott's. 
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FIRE  AND  “FIREPROOF” 


(Continued  from  jtagc  H.J 

facturing  purposes.  which  involves  considerable  lire  hazard.  The 
only  way  to  reach  these  subterranean  premises  ir  by  a single 
circular  iron  stairway.  In  rase  of  tire,  how  the  work  people  are 
going  to  get  out,  or  how  the  firemen  are  going  to  descend  to  reach 
the  tire,  i.«  a mystery.  In  all  probability  neither  exit  nor  entrance 
would  la*  pnwsihlc,  on  account  of  the  as<x  tiding  heat  and  smoke. 

In  one  of  tin*  most  luxurious  hotels  in  New  York  citv  the 
standpipe  system  was  a work  of  art.  The  risers  were  polished 
brass,  while  the  how  and  the  valve*  were  enclosed  in  luiiiilsonie 
cabinets.  When  the  Fire  Department  inspected  the  standpipe, 
however,  it  found  a number  of  useless  and  unnecessary  gate 
valves,  involving  the  pOMibilitY  of  the  system  lieing  shut  off  in 
case  of  fire.  The  hose  connections  to  the  valves  were  so  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cabinets  that  the  hose  could  not  be  -.welled 
to  its  full  diameter,  making  it  impossible  to  get  water  through 
without  bursting  the  luise.  For  all  practical  purpose*  tin*  stand- 
pipe  was  useless  for  Fire  Dr|iartment  work,  *«>  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment computin'*  in  the  vicinity  were  notified,  in  case  of  lire  in 
Ihis  partic-ular.liotel,  not  to  depend  on  the  standpipe,  but  to  stretch 
hose  line*  into  tin*  building. 


“ Fireproof*  fire*  allow  many  pnsjfs  of  vital  faults  in  building*. 
A lire  in  a nine  story  loft  building  travelled  fruui  the  seventh 
Hoor  to  the  eighth  ahd  ninth  Hours  by  way  of  a stairway  en- 
closure designed  with  wire  glass  in  wo. si  setting*.  Slate  trends 
for  tlte  stairs  were  also  used  in  this  building,  although  it  was 
well  known  at  the  time  thut  thin  feature  had  cost  the  life  of  n 
Fire  Dejuartment  officer.  The  failure  to  provide  skylight  space 
(absolutely  MCCMUjr  for  Fire  Department  o|s*rations  and  re- 
quired by  law),  the  exceedingly  dangerous  practice  of  leaving 
steel  and  rust  iron  structural  members  unprotected,  the  putting  of 
w.hmI  r»s.fs  mi  otherwise  incombustible  buildings,  tin*  total  neglect 
of  window  protection  against  dangerous  neighboring  buildings, 
the  oversight  of  Ure-escapr  facilities  (afterward  corrected  at 
greater  expense  and  inconvenience  by  order  of  the  Fire  Depart  - 
ment  or  the  State  Factory  lns|iection  Service),  are  oilier  instance* 
of  defects  in  supposedly  fireproof  buildings,  all  the  more  acute  I**- 
catlso  of  the  scum-  of  false  security  engendered  by  tin*  “ fireproof  " 
idra. 

Tliers*  are  instance*  of  tire  weakuesse*  that  exist  in  many  build- 
ings and  only  await  lire  to  reveal  them.  They  an  error*  thut 
ran  1st  avoided  when  I Ik*  building  is  lieing  planned  and  creeled. 


LIFE-SAVING  AT  SEA  REVOLUTIONIZED 


By  C.  F.  CARTER 


EVOLUTIONARY  methods  in  wiving  life  at  sea  will  lie 
introduced  by  Revenue  Cutter  No.  It;  now  ls*ing 
built  for  the  United  .State*  government  ut  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  The  cutter  i*  the  largest  vessel  ever 
designed  for  life-naving.  and  it  will  lie  equipped 
with  s|**cial  apparatus  never  before  used  for  the 
pur|S'-»-.  Tin****  innovation*  are  expected  to  make 

|s.ssible  retciies  from  wrecks  not  aeceaaible  by  any 
means  hitherto  available. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  life-saving 
atnt inn*  are  done  togetlier,  and  the  service  i*  well  drilled  and 
equipped,  it  often  happens  that  a vessel  i*  driven  ashore  where  the 
surf  is  so  violent  that  a life-boat  cannot  Is*  handled  in  it  at  all. 
There  may  I**  a gale  blowing  on  shore,  and  tin*  shin  may  1*?  so 
far  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  shoot  a life  line  to  it.  In  *uch  case* 
the  life-saving  crew  can  do  nothing.  Sometime*  tug*  can  approach 
a wreck  near  enough  to  communicate  with  those  on  board  without 
being  able  to  do  anything  to  help  l Item. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  the  northwestern  part,  tin* 
condition*  are  even  worse  than  along  the  Atlantic.  The  strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuea,  the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound,  the  most  important 
entrance  on  the  whole  coast,  through  which  six  million  tons  of 
(.hipping  pu**  annually,  i*  particularly  dangerous.  Not  only  do 
fog*  and  hare  prevail  for  half  the  year,  but  the  currents  are  so 
erratic  that  even  tin*  pilot**  who  navigate  tin*  waters  constantly 
do  not  understand  them.  No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
lead,  because  deep  sounding*  may  often  l*‘  obtained  close  inshore. 

In  the  last  fifty  year*  something  like  seven  hundred  live*  have 
been  lost  in  wreck*  in  the  vicinity.  Hie  climax  to  a lung  series 
of  disaster*  came  in  the  wreck  of  the  roasting  steamer  Valencia 
from  San  Francisco  for  Seattle,  with  a low*  of  Util  live*  on 
January  22.  1000.  The  Uo Irncia  went  on  the  rock*  at  the  foot  of 
a high  cliff  on  an  unsettled,  part  of  Vancouver  Island  during  a 
fog-  A*  she  did  not  go  to  pieces  for  thirty-six  hour*  after  *1h* 
struck  there  was  ample  time  to  save  many  of  those  on  board  if 
only  the  means  had  been  available.  This  di*a*trr  maile  so  pro- 
found an  impression  in  the  Northwest  that  President  Roosevelt 
ap|H.int.*d  a commission  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  wreck, 
and  to  devise  way*  and  means,  if  possible,  to  prevent  similar  fatali- 
ties in  the  future. 

After  recommending  additional  lightship*,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  fog  signals,  and  wireless  telegraph,  • the  commission  al«> 
advised  that  u first  clan*  ocean-going  steamer,  officered  and  manned 
by  t 1m?  most  skilful  life  saving  crew  that  could  be  procured,  and 
equipped  with  the  l**st  possible  life-saving  appliances  and  wireless 
telegraph,  should  ho  stationed  at  N'eah  Buy,  five  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  strait,  Uongrem  signified  it*  approval  of  the 
commission's  recommendation  by  appropriating  $200,000  for 
building  the  cotter.  Plan*  were  drawn  by  a l»oard  of  officer* 
from  the  Revenue  Cutter  service,  and  construction  was  promptly 
begun. 


Tin*  cutler,  which  in  general  external  appearance  resemble*  a 
first -class  lug.  i*  1.12  feet  long.  2D  feet  l«eam.  and  IT  f.s*t  deep. 
She  in  to  have  engine*  of  1200-hnpsc  power,  and  a cruising  *|**i*d 
of  twelve  knot*.  As  it  is  expected  that  the  cutter  will  not  infre- 
quently 1m-  calk'd  upon  to  go  in  search  of  missing  vessels,  she  will 
carry  enough  cool  to  make  a cruise  of  3INM)  knot*. 

Number  10  will  lie  equipped  with  u motor  lifelmut,  two  other 
lifeboats  of  the  self-righting,  self-bailing  type,  a life  raft,  line- 
throwing gun.  a complete  equipment  of  lileliuuy*  and  life  pre- 
server*. wirelra*  telegraph,  the  Ardoi*  system  of  night  signalling, 
two  powerful  searchlight*,  one  at  each  end  of  the  deck  house,  so 
that  the  quest  of  missing  shi|»*  may  lie  pursued  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  wrecking  pum|M.  fire  extinguishing  apparatus,  and  u 
steam  windlass  and  Meant  p.vpsv  for  lowing.  No  matter  what 
the  situation  of  a distressed  vessel  may  1m-.  the  life-saving  cutter 
will  be  |>rr|iared  to  render  instant  and  effective  aid. 

The  distinguishing  feature  which  i*  expected  to  enable  the  cutter 
to  effect  rescues  under  conditions  that  have  heretofore  precluded 
the  possibility  of  help  in  a wonderful  cableway  over  which  a 
brccc lie*- buoy  can  lie  o|«-rntpd  la-tween  the  masthead  of  the  cutter 
and  tin*  wreck,  far  above  the  reach  of  tlu*  wave*.  No  matter  how 
wildly  the  cutter  may  U-  plunging  and  tossing,  no  matter  h»w 
viciously  the  inast  may  Is*  thrashing  the  air.  the  cableway  will 
always  keep  taut  so  that  the  oceu|iant  of  the  breeches-buoy  will 
lie  able  to  make  the  passage  iu  safety. 

The  cable  i*  kept  at  a fixed  tension  by  an  automatic  reel  safely 
housed  lielow  deck,  where  its  n|»eratioii  cannot  lie  interfered  with 
by  unv  waves  that  may  come  ul*«nrd.  The  instant  the  pitching  <>f 
the  mast  allows  the  cable  to  slack,  the  engine*  of  the  reel  auto- 
matically take  it  up  at  lightning  *|*-ed.  only  to  pay  it  out  again 
when  the  cutter  pitches  the  oilier  way.  but  always  keeping  the 
cable  at  an  even  tension  sufficient  to  hold  it  und  it*  burden  far 
ttlmve  tin*  wave*.  The  hrece Iu**- buoy  ran  thus  Im  o|i«-rated  a* 
readily,  rapidly,  and  safely  as  if  it  were  mounted  on  mIhiit.  On 
reaching  the  cutter  an  ingenious  contrivance  will  automatically 
lower  the  buoy  and  its  burden  swiftly  but  gently  to  the  deck. 

The  cableway  lieing  a thousand  feet  long  tbr  cutter  will  have 
plenty  of  room  to  manociiver.  It  will  lie  able  to  approach  a wreck 
from  the  windward  near  enough  to  shoot  a life  line  alxiard  and 
anchor.  The  people  on  the  wreck  will  have  only  to  haul  in  the 
life  line  and  make  fast  the  cablewnv.  The  crew  of  the  cutter  will 
do  the  rest.  Often  it  may  la-  possible  to  save  treasure,  baggage, 
and  even  the  more  valuable  |sirtions  of  the  cargo  in  small 
packages. 

The  life-saving  cableway  is  the  invention  of  Spencer  Miller,  of 
New  York,  who  ha*  fifty-seven  patents  to  his  credit  in  his  own 
name,  and  an  interest  in  a down  oilier*  secured  in  cooperation 
with  various  inventors.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  inventor  of  the  marine 
cableway,  by  means  of  which  ships  an-  roab-d  at  sea  at  the  rale 
of  eighty  live  to-  a hundred  tons  an  hour  while  steaming  eight 
to  ten  knots  an  hour. 


Th*  uew  Life-saving  Cableway  in  Operation 
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Gems  from  Examination  Papers 

lx  a competitive  examination  of  several 
applicant)*  for  positions  in  the  municipal 
ofilcea  of  Boston,  one  candidate  shocked  the 
examiners  hy  his  display  of  frivolity  in 
evading  question*  he  could  not.  answer.  He 
did  not,  of  courae,  get  un  appointment.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  repliea  made  by 
the  applicant  in  question: 

Q.  Describe  a feasible  course  for  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  mentioning  all 
IhmIIpm  of  water  which  would  be  passed 
through. 

A.  In  a balloon.  Xo  waters  would  be 
pussi-d  through. 

( i . What,  in  a few  words,  are  transcend- 
entalism, epicureanism,  and  utilitarianism? 

.1.  The  first  means  thinking  on  the  roof 
while  living  in  the  basement:  the  second 
means  living  high  on  a week;  the  third 
is  the  study  of  how  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  may  the  races  of  mankind  be 
chielly  divided? 

A.  Dosers  and  winners. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  some  ab- 
surd and  amusing  answers  made  by  school- 
hoys  and  schoolgirls  in  examination  papers: 
'*  King  Alfred  the  Great  was  a very  good 
man.  and  when  he  died  Lord  Ro*el»ery 
preached  his  funeral  sermon." 

" Iron  is  grown  in  large  quantities  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  southern 
France." 

" The  sun  never  sets  on  British  pos- 
sessions because  the  sun  sets  in  the  west, 
and  our  colonies  are  in  the  north,  south, 
and  east." 

Q.  Define  the  first  person. 

.4.  Ada  in. 

Q-  Why  does  true  English  history  begin 
with  the  reign  of  llenry  VII.? 

■4.  Because  up  to  this  time  it  was  all 
lie*. 

In  the  following,  mathematical  and  sci- 
entific genius  is  also  revealed  in  a strong 
light : 

“A  parallel  straight  line  is  one  that 
when  produced  to  meet  itself  does  not  meet. 

"*  Blood  consists  of  two  sorts  of  cork- 
screws — red  cork  • screws  and  white  cork- 
screws.” 

Questions  on  miscellaneous  objects  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  also  elicit  some  getns.  as 
witness  the  following: 

Asked  to  explain  what  a buttress  is.  one 
boy  replied:  “ A woman  who  makes  butter.” 
Teacher’s  dictation:  **  Hi*  choler  rose  to 
such  a height  that  passion  well-nigh  choked 
him.”  Pupil's  reproduction:  "His  collar 
rose  to  such  u height  that  fashion  well-nigli 
choked  him.” 

One  pupil  defined  primate  as  “ the  wife 
of  a Prime  Minister." 

Perhaps  the  funniest  reply  ever  made  to 
n question  in  natural  science  was: 

” Gravity  was  discovered  hy  l*aac  Walton. 
It  is  chielly  noticeable  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  apples  are  falling  from  the  tree*.” 

To  the  question  “ Whut  is  a limited 
monarchy?”  this  answer  was  returned: 

" A limited  monarchy  is  government  by 
a king  who,  in  ease  of  bankruptcy,  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  entire  national 
debt.  You  have  the  same  thing  in  private 
life  in  limited  liability  rompunics." 

Another  answer  was : “ The  Diet  of  .Worms 
is  the  grub  that  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
feed  on." 


A Comprehensive  Repentance 

I piox't  mean  to  do  it. 

I surely  meant  it  well, 

Xor  knew  you  wouldn't  like  it. 
But  how  was  I to  tell? 

I didn't  need  to  do  it. 

But  didn't,  know  it  then, 

And  now  I know  I did  it. 

I’ll  ne'er  do  so  again. 

Ivy  Kei.leumax. 


His  Joke 

Dr  Rtti.f.  “ What  makes  yon  think  Ootrnz 
has  almost  finished  the  cigar*  his  wife  gave 
him  for  Christmas?” 

lirxnfHTA.  "Why,  I met  him  to-day.  ami 
**  said  he  was  almost  at  the  end  of  his 
oqie.” 
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LIQUEUR 

ii  Peres  Charlreux 

— GREEN  AND  YELLOW  — 

. t This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona. 

Z Spain,  was  lor  centuries  distilled  by  the  Car- 
£ ihusian  Monks  (Pere»  Charlreux)  at  the  Mon- 
| 0 astery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  France,  and 
i J known  throughout  the  world  a*  Chartreuse. 

J The  above  cut  represents  the  bottle  and  label 
I I employed  in  the  putting-up  of  the  article  since 
l S the  Monks'  expulsion  from  France,  and  it  is 
1 0 now  known  as  Liqueur  Peres  Charlreux  (the 
I 0 Monks,  howcver.still  retain  the  right  tu  use  the 
I * old  bottle,  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by  the 

* same  order  of  Monks.who  have  securely  guard  - 
J ed  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  for  hundreds 

4 of  years,  taking  it  with  them  at  the  time  they 

* left  the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 

# and  who,  therefore,  alone  possess  a knowledge 

♦ of  the  elements  of  this  delicious  nectar.  No 

J liqueur  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Car-  * 

5 ihusian  Monks  < Pi-res  Chart reux)  and  made  5 

4 since  their  expulsion  from  France  is  genuine  g, 
0 except  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Spain.  0 

5 At  taKlm  Wlac  MenVant*.  r^ncm.  IlntiU, 

BSljcr  & Co  , (5  HmlWM,  New  Vork,  X.  Y., 

hole  Agenu  lor  United  Miles. 
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m lil.tloO  tons  line.  Inrye.  unusually  steady.  Hi 

To  THE  ORIENT 

Frhrury  fl  to  April  17.  1*«* 

S-v-ntr  d»r*.  rontineonlr  tliHi.ee  mmd  ■*.  tocluSIng  e*c«t- 

,„,V  SPECIAL  VC  ATI  MK.Si  MeJi-s  Cedl».  Be-llr.  Alxlet*. 

Mill*.  IS  Hot-  I*  Carpi  sod  Ike  llolj  l.»«d.  CoSfOftUaupl** 

AIKettl,  the  kmcra.  etc. 

40  Tours  to  Europe  b.-b 

MtncIlM  lanM.  r.  C.  CLARK,  Tlnn  Rida..  Jl*w  Vork. 
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Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold.  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers’  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

• Hashish,  No.  6B  Wall  St* set. 


Marvels  of  Medicine  Hat 

(Continued  from  page  tl .) 

put  through  a pipe  line!  Rather,  now,  that 
would  be  jolly.  We  eould  serve  the  Dominion 
with  shilling  gas.  A wonderful  thing,  our 
gn*!  It  makes  the  winter*  tom — . I mean 
hearable.  When  snow-bound  we  take  u hone, 
attai-li  it  to  a gas-main,  light  tlir  nozzle,  and 
jdazr  away.  In  a few  minute*  the  submerg- 
ing drifts  are  transformed  into  boiling  tor- 
rents. Settler*  Come  to  us  from  hundreds 
of  miles  about  to  get  warm.  With  the  ther- 
mometer 40*.  .’iO*,  and  <JQ*  below  zero  they 
Hock  to  Medicine  Hat — ” 

” And  is  it  true.*'  I interrupted,  “ that  they 
come  tripping  gavly  into  town  carrying  their 
frozen  legs  and  arm*  in  baskets;  that  they 
are  pursued  fur  hundred*  of  mile*  by  parks 
of  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  moose  of  the  Bar- 
ren Lands?  A man  from  the  Yukon  prepared 
me  for  sueh  harrowing  tales  of  a Medicine 
Hat  winter.” 

Tlie  young  man  in  tweeds  neatly  executed 
a curling  smoke  ring,  shut  one  eye,  and  re- 
garded nic  quizzically. 

” You  have  been  misinformed,"  lie  *aid,  de- 
liberately.  ” Such  thing*  may  happen  in 
Moose  Jaw.  but  never  in  Medicine  llat. 
Whatever  the  weather  observer*  may  say, 
Moose  Jaw  i*  far  colder  in  winter  than 
Medicine  Hat  ever  was.  Why.  that  dub  of  a 
town  i*  still  in  the  Pliocene  period!  They 
have  not  even  gas.  A*  1 started  to  say,  our 
g**— ” 

But  here  there  arrived  a party  of  school- 
teachers and  a young  man  who  liad  the  look 
of  a poet,  from  the  neighboring  village  of 
Seven  Persons.  While  they  registered  I 
escaped  from  further  discourse  on  Medicine 
Hat  gas. 


A February  Thaw 

Xow  comes  the  month  of  slush 
And  mush. 

When  rublier-lree*  in  bloom 
Believe  the  gloom. 

And  dreary-  swash 
Of  winter  with  the  ripe  golosh. 

The  ice-cased  country-side 
Becomes  a surging  ride 
Of  rushing  mud  rills 
From  the  hills. 

In  onward  forging  to  the  amorous  sea, 
Their  bridegroom  soon  to  be. 

In  town  the  highways  seem. 

Each  one,  a broad  torrential  stream 
Tliat  give  ua  hints  of  the  delights 
Of  dark  Venetian  nights. 

The  taximeter  with  its  paddle-wheels 
Along  the  foaming  billow's  spiels. 

And  splashes  water  upward  to  the  sky 
To  later  fall  upon  the  puwr»-l*y 
Like  summer  rain. 

And  brings  us  dream*  again 
Of  lovely  June, — O great  and  frubjous  time! 
Where  is  the  pen . ’mongst  all  the  men  of 
rhyme 

Fit  to  embalm  in  song  thy  How  and  ebb, 

0 rare,  pneumonia!  month  of  Fch? 

WiLUharuHCE  Jenkins. 


A Sad  Part 

Howell.  " What  kind  of  a part  has 
Rowell  in  the  new  play?” 

Powell.  " It  is  an  emotional  rOle  for  him: 
in  one  act  he  lias  to  refuse  to  drink.” 


A Tragedy 

A Mr.  Kmmo  Kino  was  questioned  about 
the  oddity  of  his  Christian  name. 

” It  was  this  way."  he  said;  “my  mol  her 
made  a point  of  giving  all  of  her  children 
unusual  name*.  I was  three  month*  old  be- 
fore she  found  one  for  me  that  she  liked. 
One  day,  while  out  shopping,  she  saw  on 
one-half  of  a swinging  door  the  word 
* Xosmo,'  while  the  other  half  Imre  * King,' 
her  own  name.” 

“‘Nosmo  King."  she  noted  mentally,  not 
|N>ri*-iving  that  the  letters  spelled  ‘no 
smoking  ’ when  the  door*  were  closed:  hence 
my  lifelong  affliction." 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  NAVY 


f Continued  ffttll I ffUJf  I'i.J 

interested  in  tlw  navy,  but  i>ar!H-iilarly  lu  the  very  few  wboee 
untiring;  efforts  have  brought  it  about.  Tliif*  remarkable  increase 
in  rapid  tty  <4  Arc  and  in  number  of  liita  placed  kaa  been  a eom- 
|s*  natively  recent  development.  and  when  tin*  vessel*  of  tin*  Penn- 
xy/rrinu?,  I'irwiitia,  and  Louisiana  classes — vessel*  only  recently 
afloat — wen*  laid  down  they  were  provided  with  an  ammunition 
hoist  for  each  broadside  gun  which  could  nerve  I lin*- fourth*  of 
the  ammunition  required  by  tlw  men  when  ercry  gun  on  *«rA  »We 
of  tlie  vessel  wa*  tiring  at  om*  time.  In  ai-lual  number*  this 
mean*  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ammunition  hoists  on  a vessel. 
It  is  probable  that  in  must  ease-*  the  vmwels  will  U*  called  upon  to 
fight  with  only  one  broadside  at  a time.  and.  under  such  condition*, 
the  rate  of  supply  per  tun  would  la-  largely  increased. 

in  November,  11*05,  the  writer  of  this  article  visited  the  fleet  of 
British  naval  vessel*  at  Annapoli*.  Six  or  eight  of  these  vessels 
wen*  very  similar  in  *i»*.  Imtterv.  etc.,  to  our  SI.  I.ouin  ela**. 
whose  rate  of  supply  of  ammunition  is  nlioiit  a*  described  almve. 
With  tin*  exception  of  one  hoi*t  at  each  end  of  the  vessel.  tin* 
only  provision  for  hoisting  ammunition  on  the*e  Mulish  ship*  wa* 
an  ordinary  tackle  for  passing  it  up  several  deck*  through  open 
aperture*  to  the  guns  above.  Tito  shutter*  for  tlicw  aperture*  at 
tin*  various  decks  did  not  pretend  to  Is*  water-tight.  These  ve«*el» 
were  not  a year  old  at  that  time. 

IN*  CONCLUSION* 

11  ten*  arc  many  thing*  about  our  vessel*  and  in  tlie  bureau 
"system''  of  handling  them  which  doubtle**  need  correction. 
Tbete  are  many  broadside  gun*  ill  Compartment*  too  thinly 
armored.  The  turret*  need  emergency  gear  for  hoisting  their 
ammunition.  The  ships  have  lew  armor  titan  thuee  of  some  of  the 
other  nations.  The  captain*  and  admiral*  reach  tl.eir  command* 
at  too  late  an  age.  and  retain  them,  therefore,  too  short  a time 
beforp  retirement.  We  need  more  battle  drill,  more  torpedo  drill, 
and  more  destroyers  with  which  to  drill.  The  tremendous  cost 
of  the  navy-yards  should  I**  reduced.  The  originators  of  designs 
should  not  i«us*  Anally  upon  criticisms  of  those  designs. 

These  and  many  other  matter*  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Reuter- 
dald  are  eiitln‘ly  true.  In  judging  whether  the  ships  of  the  navy 
an*  generally  in  the  miserable  condition  pictured  in  id*  article,  the 
reader  should  remember  that  while  our  ship*  have  been  rampiml 
unfavorably  with  those  of  the  British  navy,  our*  are  in  a great 
many  repel*  superior.  Tlw*  reason  for  an  unfavorable  non- 
jxirisoti  is  often  to  lip  found  in  tlw  diniunds  of  American  ideas, 
idea*  which  call  for  ton*  upon  ton*  cf  weight  in  comforta  an«l 
«*>nvcnicncc*  aboard  nnr  ship*  off  which  the  British  sailorman 
lia*  never  so  much  a*  dreamed.  Tlie  vessel*  of  our  navy  have 
steam  heat  in  every  stateroom,  in  every  part  of  tin*  ship  which 
tin*  crew  of  nine  htmdrid  m<n  fn-qurnt.  ami  water  heating  arrange- 
ments in  all  quarter*.  I hi  tlie  British  ship*  the  sailor*  have  the 
equivalent  of  three  small-sized  kitchen  stove*,  and  scarcely  know 
what  hot  water  feels  like. 


There  exists  about  that  difference  beiwien  the  comforts  ou  their 
vessel*  and  mi  mu*  that  i lie  re  is  lielween  the  comfort*  and  con- 
fidences in  the  home  of  the  average  American  mechanic  and 
tluit  of  tin*  English  meclianie,  in  the  average  American  hotel  and 
its  English  counterpart.  They  do  not  «p|mir  to  !»•  uncomfortable 
on  their  ships,  although  the  American  visitor  f>*'ls  as  if  he  were 
freezing. 

Now,  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  those  comfort*  must  lie  re- 
moved? Who  is  there  brave  enough  to  face  the  American  people 
and  press  after  taking  away  either  the  heat  to  keep  the  Mio-jacki-t 
warm,  or  the  refrigerating  rooms  to  keep  hi*  meat*  cold,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  his  Imkeiy  and  substitute  the  old-time  hardtack 
which  the  British  sailor  ha*  not  vet  outgrown,  or  even  to  remove 
hi*  laundry,  and  all  for  a few  more  ton*  of  armor?  These  com 
forts  wist  not  only  weight  ami  space,  but  humc-power  to  take 
them  from  port  to  port,  and  again  still  more  weight  for  the 
additional  home-power. 

With  the  present  difficulty  of  obtaining  men  for  the  naval  service 
tlie  wholesale  alsilition  of  these  comforts  may  well  la-  questioned. 
It  may  he  wise  to  consider,  before  eliminating  them,  how  many, 
many  years  these  ships  provide  Lome*  n.r  our  seanu  n.  ami  to  con- 
aider  during  what  a small  fraction  of  a veaael'a  life  it  i*  engaged 
in  actual  warfare. 

Kiirtiierniore.  consideration  should  lx-  given  to  ihc  extra  risk 
taken,  if  our  comparisons  lie  entirely  fair,  in  weighing  tlw  small 
amount  of  added  protection  against  tlie  comfort,  and  to  the  differ 
cnee  in  the  intelligence  of  the  men  who  would  In-  at  traded  by  tin- 
two  kind*  of  *hi|*>.  For.  after  all.  it  is  u|Min  the  iiilciligcin-c  of 
our  nu-ri  tluit  we  place  I lie  greatest  reliance— that  intelligence 
wltich  luis  never  vet  failed  us. 

Mr.  Iteuterduiii  makes  many  true  criticism*  which  will  doubtless 
he  of  benefit.  That  he  has  had  assistance  in  tlie  preparation  of 
so  comprehensive  an  article  i*  proisshlc.  ami  this  assistance  might, 
under  a different  order  of  thing*,  have  brought  these  matters  to  tin- 
attention  of  the  Navy  Department  directly.  instead  of  through 
the  |Mtgc*  of  a monthly  magazine.  In  addition  to  his  suggest  ion 
that  complaint*  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  la-eausc 
the  bureau  receiving  surh  complaint  is  tlw  dcfi-mlant.  judge.  and 
jury,  is  the  fact  that  many  complaint*  do  not  survive  their  tedh»u» 
red  tape  journey  until  after  the  vessel  in  question  ha*  departed 
on  a foreign  cruise.  Tin*  writer  remember*  a pa|K-r  reaching  him 
that  had  travelled  through  thirty-six  oilier  hand*,  and  l*m-  an 
endorsement  ia  small -sized  letter | front  each. 

In  his  article  no  truer  thing  is  said  by  Mr.  Ifouterdaiil  than 
that  the  system  is  at  fault.  If,  ns  he  suggests  for  the  improve 
nient  of  defects  in  Construction,  the  •secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
the  technical  assistance  of  men  versed  in  such  matters  who  eould 
visit  the  vessels,  put  their  fingers  on  existing  defects,  and,  hear- 
ing the  complaint*  directly  from  the  officers.  could  take  up  such 
matter*  in  a friendly  spirit  with  the  bureau,  but  with  authority 
to  push  tla-m  to  n conclusion  at  the  navy-yards,  then  improve- 
meat  would  make  more  rapid  stride*. 


A KU-KLUX  KLAN  OF  TO-DAY 


(Continued  front  parr  Hi.) 

shooting  down  three  citizen*  who  incautiously  ventured  upon  tlie 
street*,  the  " Night  Rider*  ” left  the  scene. 

The  following  night  the  masked  host  rode  in  Camphrll  County, 
across  the  Ohio  River  from  Cincinnati  On  Monday,  January  8. 
the  Rider*  ap|s-ared  almost  simultaneously  at  the  town*  of  Bethel, 
Sherburne,  mid  Jackstown-  The  first.  » village,  was  practically 
w i|*sl  off  the  map:  all  the  American  Tobacco  Company's  property 
at  Sherburne  wa*  burnnl  to  the  ground:  and  only  a timely  warning 
and  a quirk  removal  of  tie--  imUqa-ndent'*  tobacco  at  Jarkatanm 
saved  that  community. 

••  The  war  must  he  stopped,"  came  the  cry  from  all  over  the 

Slate. 

In  response,  the  firs!  mutter  for  consideration  to  Is-  put  before 
thr  newly  assembled  Ij-gislalurc  was  tlie  “Night  Itider ” ease.  An 
excerpt  from  tiovernor  Wilson's  inesKHgc  follows; 

- Our  tobacco  market  i*  nearly  destroyed.  Larv-  customers  are 
hi-ing  taught  that  it  is  safer  and  better  to  buy  elsewhere:  large 
crop*  remain  unsold:  manager*  who  bun-  been  promised  large 
price*  for  pooled  crop*  alsivr  tlm  market  price  have  *ren  the 
buyer*  driven  from  the  field,  and  no  one  cun  foil  when  the  end  will 
enine.  Imt  every  one  eun  see  that  the  re*ull.  lift  to  this  time,  is 
that  our  market*,  not  only  for  tolincen.  but  for  other  products,  are 
paralyzed,  and  in  many  caara  ruined : that  in  large  district*  the 
law  has  I teen  wholly  overthrown,  ami  tlie  poor  |wnplr,  who  have  no 
one  to  take  care  of  them,  are  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
|s*iple’s  law*  and  have  lost  their  liberty  and  arc  helpless;  that  the 
price  of  nearly  every  acre  of  good  land  in  Kentucky  ha*  gone 
down:  that  tliouaanda  of  people  wish  to  move  out  of  Kentucky  to 
Slates  where  they  hi  ate  it  i*  safer  to  live,  and  the  wry  flower  of 
our  workiug  iwipulalion  wishes  lo  leave  the  State,  a*  thou-mml* 
have  done  U-fore : that  it  ha*  been  necessary,  in  order  to  allay 
tlw*  fe*r«  of  frightened  people,  even  in  a large  city  like  lfo|»kiii*vtllc. 
to  keep  companies  of  militin  on  duty,  at  great  expense,  and  with 
great  hardship)  on  the  young  men  who  are  taken  from  their  ordinary- 
bti*inc**  and  work:  that  lawless  and  unprincipled  men  have  tss-n 
constantly  ready  to  break  out  in  several  counties,  unrestrained  by 
law  or  public  sentiment,  and  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  are 
brought  suddenly  and  squarely  to  fare  the  question  whether  the 


laws  of  more  than  two  million*,  or  tlw  violence  of  a few  hundred* 
shall  prevail." 

The  (lovernor  further  recommend-d  the  immediate  apiwunttneiit 
of  a commission  with  full  power  to  invest igwtc  the  economic  causes 
lending  up  to  tlw  tnbsreo  troubles — tliat  i*.  to  ascertain  whether 
there  Inis  actually  been  an  overproduction.  or  whether  the  prices 
have  iieen  forced  down  by  tlw  American  Tobacco  Company  or  a 
combination  of  buyers,  lfo  also  advised  certain  technical  clump-* 
in  the  statutes  governing  change  of  venue,  so  that  the  granting  of 
Midi  tas-nni*-*  imperative  on  the  judge  of  any  county  where  lawless 
nes*  nr  intimidation  place*  any  ohstac-le  in  the  way  of  prompt  and 
fair  trials. 

That  this  advice  strikes  tlw  keynote  of  tlw  condition  confront- 
ing tlie  oltbs-r*  of  the  law.  in  so  far  as  the  apprehension  ami 
punishment  of  ntemlicr*  of  the  terrorist  bund  is  concerned.  i* 
readily-  appreciated-  It  will  Is-  next  to  the  impossible  to  obtain  the 
conviction  of  any  man  in  tlw  count v of  iii*  residence.  The  attempt 
to  conduct  a grand  jury  investigation  at  Hopkinsville  proved  this. 
Here  i*  a sample  letter  received  by  one  of  tlw  jurors: 

” I hi  km  Fo*n;n. — The  foreman  of  your  grand  jury  has  joined  the 
Society  of  Equity,  a*  you  all  failed  to  find  lulls  against  tlw 
plant  bed  scraper*.  You  fool,  don't  you  know  that  we  bad  the 
sheriff,  commonwealth's  attorney,  judge,  and  the  tJovemor  at  our 
hack*!  We  expect  to  liave  a representative  on  every  grand  jury. 
We  intended  to  wait  on  von  ami  put  you  out  of  business  in  a very 
rough  manner,  but  we  will  give  von  one  more  chance  to  join  the 
society.  Your  impudence  and  tongue  will  not  save  von  your 
property.  • Ninitr  Rtnwui.” 

The  tone  of  tliis  letter  i*  chaniefori*tic  of  the  general  attitude 
of  the  law  breaker*,  not  only  toward  local  court*,  but  the  (lovernor. 
the  State  legislature,  nr  anv  agency  standing  in  the  way  of  their 
exercise  of  vengeance  against  the  trust. 

Tlw  destruction,  up  to  tlw  pix-M-nt  time  dnu-unting  to  *-')«. 
ono.ijiui  worth  of  jmifs-rty  in  tin-  State,  not  to  mention  the  killing 
mid  wounding  of  a -on-  of  p<*»ple.  liu*  up|uirelilly  lair  wbettial  the 
del erm illation  of  the  mu*kcil  raider*  lo  a<-isauplisli  hv  dreadful 
iniglit  what  pi-aiefnl  «sinfen-n«s-*  failed  in  doing. 
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How  He  Did  It 

“When  I wan  connected  with  a certain 
VVntlrrn  railway,"  gay*  a prominent  official 
of  an  Kant rui  line,  “ wc  hail  in  our  employ 
m brukt-miin  who,  fttr  special  service  render- 
ed In  the  road,  wan  granted  a month'*  va- 
cation. 

" He  decided  to  spend  his  time  in  a trip 
over  the  Rockies.  We  furnished  him  with 
passes. 

“ He  went  to  Denver,  and  there  met  a 
number  of  hi*  friend*  at  work  on  one  of  the 
Colorado  roads.  They  gave  him  a good  time, 
u till  when  he  went  away  made  him  a pres- 
ent of  a mountain  goat. 

" Kvidi-nlly  our  hrakeman  wa*  at  a lo**  to 
get  the  uniuutl  home  with  him,  a*  the  ex- 
nrew*  charge*  were  very  heavy  at  that  time. 
Finally,  however,  hitting  upon  a happy  ex- 
pedient. he  made  out  a shipping  tag  and 
tied  it  to  the  horn*  of  the  goat.  Then  ho 
presented  the  beast  to  the  office  of  the  stock- 
car  line. 

**  Well,  that  tag  created  no  end  of  amuse- 
ment. but  it  nerved  to  accouijdi«h  the  end  of 
the  hrakenian.  It  wa*  inscribed  a*  follow*: 

" ‘ Please  Pas*  the  Rutter.  Thomas  J. 
Mccchin.  Rrakcnian,  S.  S.  and  T.  Ry.”’ 


When  the  River  Rose 

**  I stPHiHK  von  have  considerable  float- 
ing  iHipulation  hw!”  inquired  tlie  visitor. 

“ Yep."  replied  the  native  of  the  little 
river  town,  " 'specially  durin*  ther  rainy 
season.” 


Up  Against  It 

An  Albany  man  recently  cnine  upon  a 
small  hoy  in  a street  of  that  city  who  wa* 
weeping  bitterly. 

” What's  the  trouble,  my  lad?’’  n-ked  the 
Albanian,  sympathetically. 

**  Dick  Morgan  hit  me,"  blubbered  the  boy. 
punctuating  his  utterances  by  a series  of 
sob* — “ Dick  Dorgan  hit  me.  an’  pop  hit  me 
tict-auMe  I let  l>ick  Morgan  hit  me,  an'  Dirk 
Morgan  hit  me  agin  because  I told  pop. 
an’  now  pop  ’ll  hit  me  agiu  tiecau.se  Dick 
Morgan  hit  me  the  second  time!” 


For  Upper  Cuttings 

He  kept,  before  marriage,  a diary: 

Rut  now  lie's  unhappily  wed 
To  a lady  whose  temper  is  fiery. 

So  he"*  keeping  a scrap  hook  instead. 

J.  Aha  i»:  Straw  sox. 


Her  Wonderful  Memory 

Mother  could  not  attend  church  one  Sun- 
day. “ Rut  what  a shame  that  little  Mal«-I 
should  have  to  lose  the  day's  le**uii,  and  *Ih* 
*ttth  a bright  el. lid.''  site  sadly  reflected. 
Accordingly.  Mals-I  was  *ent  alone.  When 
she  returned,  in  reply  to  her  mother's  in 
terrogntion  as  to  the  subject  of  the  text,  she 
replird.  "Oh  yes.  mother.  I know;  it  wa*. 
‘ Don't  br  nr  a ml ; You'll  (jrt  the  quill."1 
Questioning  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.  Some  days  later  the  ninth*  r met 
the  pa*tor.  who.  in  answer  to  her  request  for 
the  subject  of  his  last  sermon,  replied,  “ It 
wa*.  madam.  ' Fear  not:  Ye  shall  have  the 
Comforter.’  ” 


New  to  the  Game 

“ Waiter,  is  this  supposed  to  he  rofTeeT’* 
inquired  the  diner  in  Ini*  Rapidity  Cafe-, 

“ I couldn't  say,"  replied  the  waiter.  “ I 
only  started  here  thi*  morning.’’ 


Nightmare 

Knickek.  "Can  you  go  to  sleep  by  watch- 
ing sheep  jump  over  a fence!’” 

Army  Oithkr.  "Yes;  and  slay  awake 
watching  horses.” 


WHY  IS 

lift 

The  Champagne  of  Bottle  BEER 

shipped  to  the  Philippines,  Egypt,  Q BECAUSE  HIGH 
India,  and  the  ends  of  civilization  , LIFE  satisfies  the 
universal  demand  for  a PERFECT  BEER. 

THE  WORLD  ASKS  FOR  IT— that’s  why  we  were 
k compelled  to  increase  our  capacity  to 

ONE  MILLION  BARRELS 
HENRY  C.  BOTJER,  Distributor,  353Broadway,  Loo* Island  City,  N.Y. 

ILWAUI 


fPllOl'SAN'l>S  have  discarded  the  idea 
* ol  making  their  own  cocktail*. — ail  will 
after  giving  the  CLL'R  COCKTAILS  a 
fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  the 
choicest  old  liquor*  and  mellowed  with  age 
make  them  the  perfect  cocktail*  that  they 
an-.  Seven  kinds,  must  popular  of  which 
me  Martini  (Gin  base).  Manhattan  (Whis- 
key base!. 

The  following  label  appear*  on  every 
bottle ; 

Go  Aran  teed  under  th®  National  Pur® 

Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Approved  Juno 

TOth.  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

Q.  V.  HKUBLEIN  A HRO..  Sole  Prop*. 
Hartford  New  York  London 
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for  Cold  Climates 
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• -kills. 

KKE.D.  MORSFORD.  Charlotte.  Vermont 


Picturesque 

Sicily 

®y 

WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON 


A beautiful  volume  about 
this  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Price,  $2.50. 
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Diet  in 
Illness 

By  ALICE 

WORTHINGTON 

WINTHROP 

This  is  a book  of  recipes  of  dainty 
dishes  for  invalids  and  convales- 
cents. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 
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Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST -CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Sell-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-ienowtted 


SOBMER 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 


and  the  ••  SOHMER-CECJLIAN  ” Inside  Plavers,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  i COMPANY  New  York. 
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Hypnotic  Therapeutics 
In  Theory  and  Practice 

By  JOHN  D.  QUACKENBOS,  A.S.,  M.D. 

A*tk»r  if  “ NjpnetUm  la  Mtn.il  an  J Man!  Cillmrt” 

An  exposition  of  hypnotism  as  the  great 
regenerative  force  of  the  age.  based  on  sci- 
entific facts,  and  written  for  the  general 
> reader.  It  is  the  result  of  over  seven  thou- 
sand personal  experiences  of  the  author  with 
hypnotic  treatment  of  the  physically  and 
morally  diseased,  many  of  which  have  stirred 
public  attention.  As  a narrative  and  as  a 
record  of  humanity,  this  fxtok  will  impress 
and  amaze  all  sorts  of  readers. 

Crown  8vo.  Price.  82.00  net 

Memoirs  o!  a Russian  Governor 

Prince  Serge  Dmltrlyevlch  Urussov 

Translated  by  HERMAN  ROSENTHAL 

Never  before  has  the  truth  about  the  land 
of  the  Czar  been  told  by  one  of  the  inside 
1 circle— the  truth  about  the  methods  of  the 
' governors,  the  schemes  of  the  police  depart* 
ment.  the  intrigues  and  the  corruptions  that 
are  known  to  be  sapping  the  Slavic  govern- 
ment. Especially  have  these  evils  never 
been  admitted  and  proved  by  a prince  of  an 
ancient  family,  an  administrator,  a member 
of  the  first  Duma,  and  a courageous  patriot. 

8vo,  Cloth,  llnlrlmmed  Edgw.  Price,  SI. 60  net 


The  American  Scene 

By  HENRY  JAMES 


“The  m<ist  original  book  of  travels  we  have 
ever  read,  and  to  the  careful  reader  one  of  the 
most  illuminating.” — London  Spectator. 

“Never  l**f*>rc  have  wc  been  given  such 
remarkable  and  entrancing  descriptions  <>f 
cities,  localities,  and  people."- — Hoi Son  limit. 
Crown  8vo,  Uneut  Edites.  Gilt  Top.  Price,  83.00  net 
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Letters  and  Literary  Memorials 
of  Samuel  J.  Tilden 

Edited  by  JOHN  BIGELOW,  LL.D. 

A valuable  contribution  to  American 
political  history,  throwing  new  light  upon 
a notable  career  and  upon  the  public  move- 
ments of  Tilden 's  time.  The  letters  are 
full  of  interest,  setting  forth  the  personal 
characteristics  of  a remarkable  man,  and 
are  rich  in  facts  tending  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  half  a century. 

Two  Volume*  8vo.  Gilt  Top*.  Untrimmod  Edge*. 

(In  Box.!  price.  86.00  net 

Immortal  Memories 

By  CLEMENT  SHORTER 

Collected  in  this  volume  are  a number 
of  informal  addresses  touching  the  life  and 
associations  of  men  of  letters,  and  dedicated 
"to  the  immortal  memory  "of  Samuel  John- 
son. William  Cuwper,  George  Borrow,  and 
others.  By  reason  of  fine  material  and 
distinctive  style  these  addresses  make  most 
excellent  reading. 

Crown  8vo.  Prim.  81  50 

The  Collected  Poems  of 
Dora  Sigerson  Shorter 

These  poems  comprise  ballad  and  folk 
lyrics  of  the  old  native  Irish,  more  moving 
than  stories  and  vibrant  with  melody,  and 
many  delicately  wrought  lyrics,  independent 
of  the  Celtic,  besides.  They  are  by  a gifted 
Irishwoman,  writing,  says  George  Meredith, 
from  her  heart  of  the  legends  of  her  country 
and  the  sujH-rstiiions  of  the  peasantry. 
Mr.  Meredith,  in  the  introduction,  supplies 
a rare  criticism  of  Celtic  poetic  art. 

Crown  8vo,  Gilt  Top.  Untrimmod  Edges.  Prim,  it .50 
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TEN  TO 
SEVENTEEN 

A Boarding-School  Diary 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 

Author  of  **The  Memoirs  of  a Baby** 


HP  HIS  is  a diary  of  girls  in 
boarding-school  during  those 
years  when  the  world  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  two  kinds  of  excitement 
— sentiment  and  scrapes.  Those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  story 
are  all  healthy,  charming  girls 
— Roberta,  who  writes  the 
“events,”  “Ben,”  whose  clever- 
ness inspires  them,  and  Constantia, 
who  prefixes  to  each  event  a kind 
of  “poem”  truly  remarkable.  The 
story  involves  grown-ups  and  their 
various  affairs,  seen  from  the  gen- 
uine school-girl  point  of  view,  and  expressed  in  the  exact 
language  of  the  age.  Any  one  who  had  forgotten  what  girls 
at  school  are  like  between  ten  and  seventeen  would  need  to 
read  only  a single  page  to  remember.  The  book  is  sure  to 
please  equally  those  who  are  young  and  those  young  no  longer. 


Jit. 


Illustrated.  Price.  $1.50 
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The  Chemistry  of  Commerce 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN  - 

A HlAor  rj  “ TV  A’/w  hmtnvlfdgf  " 


Harper  s Weekly 

for 


The  Chemistry  of  Commerce  is  a graphic  narrative  of  the  won- 
derful work  of  applied  chemistry  in  the  industrial  world  to-day. 
It  affords  an  engrossing  story  of  the  invention  and  manufacture 
of  commodities  that  arc  close  to  the  business  or  home  interests  of 
each  one  of  us  It  is  packed  with  information  upon  such  topicsas 
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HOW  NEPTUNE 
RECEIVED  THE  SAILORS 
OF  THE  BATTLE- FLEET 

The  amusing  initiation  of 
the  sea-fighters  info  the 
solemn'  mysteries  of  the 
, Ancient  Order  of  the  Deep, 

' graphically  described  by 

ROBERT  DUNN 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY’S 

special  correspondent  aboard 
the  battle-ship  Rhode  Island. 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ADMIRABLE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law 

By 

FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 

4 * “* 

This  is  a book  portraying  those  great' legal  cohtest*  of 
national  importance  which  have  proved  to  he  of  the  deepest 
significance  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Mr.  Hilk’vJrires 
throughout  with  fairness,  brilliancy',  and  good  judgment, 
with  the  eminent  impartiality  which  becomes  him  as  a 
lawyer  and  a writer  upon  law,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
thc  vivid  narrative  skill  that  is  his  as  a novelist. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Uncut  Edges.  Gilt  Top.  S2.26  net 
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A NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHY 

THE  LIFE  OF 

CHARLES  A.  DANA 

*• 

|1  --  • By 

. GENERAL  JAMES  HARRISON  WILSON 

. , "The  most  readable  biography  that  I have  had  in 
my  hand  lor  many  a day  Dana  was  one  of  those 
unseen  forces  that  are  so  potent  in  this  world,  and  the 
author  has  made  very  clear  how  important  his  relation 
lias  been  to  the  history  of  our  time 

— Judge  George  Gray. 


RESULTS  or  PLANT  FERTILIZATION 
FROM  "TUB  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMERCE 


the  making  of  artificial  rubies  and  diamonds  of  i^jp- break  able 
Wclsbach  mantles,  of  the  distillation  of  tierfMitt  m quantities 
sufficient  to  float  a frigate,  of  the  coloring  umiiB^if  t kc  engineer- 
ing feats  accomplished  by  high  tempera  tuff*,  the  perpetration  of 
drugs  like  camphor  and  quinine,  the  extraordinary  f«firc  ol  in- 
dustrial alcohol,  Professi »r  I )uncan — himsell  a student*  of  science 
and  a practical  chemist — spent  a long  time  of  stu<T(-  ahnlhd  and 
secured  his  material  jx-rsonally  from  famous  Chemists  tft  work  in 
their  laboratories. 

Illustrated  I’rlce.  (2.00  nut 
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A Critical 

Examination  of  Socialism 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK 

An  admirable  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of 
Socialism,  pointing  out  with  thorough  fairness  both  the 
weak  and  strong  points  of  the  doctrine  as  it  is  understood 
in  this  twentieth  century.  It  is  a hook  that  will  serve  the 
uninstructed  reader  as  a first  introduction  to  the  subject, 
and  will  at  once  put  him  abreast  of  the  most  recent  devel- 
opments and  the  uppermost  controversies  of  Socialism. 
The  subject  of  modern  wealth  is  treated  with  keen  and 
illuminating  analysis. 

Crown  Ivo.  $2.00  nut 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


"I  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  with  lively  and 
increasing  interest.  Many  of  these  page*  impressed 
me  as  a veritable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
War  of  Secession."— Charles  Francis  Auams. 

" Of  extraordinary  interest  and  wonderfully  well 
done.  1 can  imagine  no  one  U-gimiing  it  and  laying 
it  down." — Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

" The  most  brilliant  and  most  talked-of  journalist  of 
his  day." — .V.  Y.  Times. 

"A  more  interesting  work  of  its  class  has  rarely  ap- 
peared-ra  picture  of  a great  man  as  he  really  was." 

— Baltimore  .\ctvs. 

"It  is  many  years  since  the  biography  of  an  American 
citizen  ha-s  been  awaited  with  more  interest , " 

—.V.  Y.  Sun. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8<vo,  Uncut 
Edges , Gilt  Top.  Price,  $3.00  net 
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COMMENT 

The  Aldrich  Bttf  Should  Be  Accepted 

As  the  Weekly  hie*  u)reu*ty  said,  the  Alurkm  bill,  which 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  since  our  last  comment  upon 
it,  is  a perfectly  logical  method  of  remedying  evils  of  the 
present  system.  fn*i»i  which  the  country  has  more  than  once 
gravely  suffered.  _ Kvcry  valid  criticism  of  tl>e  pending  bill 
is  ill  effect  a criticism  of  the  system  which  we  have  possessed 
since  the  establishment  of  tlic  present  nut ii»rml  batiks.  The 
iiiiim-diate  question,  however,  is  ns  to  the  remedy  of  conditions 
from  which  disaster  and  ruin  have  come  or  have  l**en  ac- 
centuated. At  a certain  time  every  year  the  contracted  hasis 
of  our  hank  currency  causes  much  commercial  discomfort, 
which  sonM-tiiih's  is  threatening;  at  other  and  rarer  tiroes, 
as  in  lfiD3  and  last  Oetober.  wc  have  actual  and  wide  exteiuled 
disaster.  This  can  be  remedied  by  broadening  the  basis.  The 
fright  which  conics  from  apprehension  that  our  hank  cur- 
rency will  disappear  into  secret  places,  that  needed  loans  will 
Ik*  refused  in  consequence,  will  not  la*  bred  or  stimulated  when 
it  is  understood  that  when  the  old  cause  of  the  fear  begin* 
to  opera te  new  currency  will  be  put  into  circulation,  and  that 
the  provision  for  such  an  increase  is  more  than  uinplc  to  meet 
the  most  extravagant  demands.  It  may  lie  thought  that  there 
an-  hotter  methods,  hut  their  application  would  involve  it 
complete  reform  of  our  present  currency  system.  This  is 
impossible.  We  can  obtain  a remedy  by  passing  the  Amiricm 
hill;  vre  cannot  afford  to  go  without  the  remedy.  Are  we  will- 
ing to  be  so  absurdly  unpractical  as  to  do  without  what  we 
need  lieeautu*  we  eanuot  secure  the  gratification  of  our  ideals  f 

The  Provisions  of  the  Bill 

Tho  provisions  of  the  At.mttCft  hill  an-  simple,  ami  it  is 
further  true  that  the  objections  to  "them  on  their  own  account 
an-  mere  conjectures.  The  cui me  of  our  famines  is  the  re- 
striction of  our  bank  circulation  by  basing  it  on  United  States 
bonds.  Now  it  is  as  certain  as  human  facts  can  be-  that  we 
must  continue  for  some  time  to  come  to  have  a bond  secured 
currency.  TIh*  bill  provides  for  as  elastic  a currency  of  this 
kind  as  can  be  desin-d.  as  follows:  First,  the  banks  are  to 
suggi-st  the  nremity  of  emergency  curn-ney  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Curn-ney.  Second,  this  suggestion  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secn-tary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  to  approve 
it  if  in  his  judgment  business  conditions  require  the  increase, 
mid  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  issue  and  the  time  when  it  is 
to  lie  made;  the  notes  are  to  he  distributed  proportionately 
among  tin-  States  applying.  Th ini. the  total  amount  t«>  be  iaaued 
is  fixed  at  $.VR»,ono,<»oo.  Fourth,  tju-  socuritM**  for  the  new 
notes  an*  to  lie  first  mortgage  Winds  of  railways,  not  including 
street  railways,  which  have-  paid  at  least  four  per  cent,  divi- 


dend*. n-gulnrl.v  and  continuously,  for  five  years  prior  to  the 
ck-poeit  of  the  Isolds  as  a basis  for  cin-ulation;  the  notes  that 
may  lx-  issued  on  such  security  will  be  equal  in  amount  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  market  -value  of  the  bond*;  the 
hank*  may  secure  circulation  to  the  amount  of  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  interest  hearing  obligations  of  any  State,  or  any 
city,  town,  county,  or  other  municipality  or  district,  which 
ha*  existed  ten  years,  which  has  not  defaulted  in  that  time, 
and  whose-  funded  debt  does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
taxable  value  of  its  proja-rty.  lilt1  Treasurer  is  to  accept 
securities  with  the  a|>proval  of  the  Secretary.  There  is 
pro|»cr  provision  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  proffered  se- 
curities, and  for  their  return  after  the  occasion  for  their 
i.u*ue  ha*  pu-s-d.  This  is  to  he  accomplished  by  a tax  of  nix 
I*t  cent,  on  bonds  employed  a-  a hnsis  of  currency  other 
than  United  States  Ismds.  while  United  Slates  two  js-r  cent. 
Is  aids  pay  a tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  and  United  State* 
bonds  bearing  a higher  rate  than  two  |*-r  cent,  pay  a oiie 
|a-r  cent.  tax.  The  provisions  for  supplying  needed  currency 
in  emergencies  are  ample,  and  tlu-y  are  well  guarded.  It 
would  Is*  arrant  folly  to  ilcfcat  the  Ai.tucic-n  bill,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  reason  that  it  dirs  not  revolutionize  our 
existing  system.  It  will  accomplish  its  object,  and  nothing 
else  can  l-e  pi»**ed. 

Another  " Fundamental  Principle  " 

The  capacity  of  WilUam  .Ikwinus  Hr  van  has  been  again 
illustrated — this  time  by  his  interference  in  the  composition 
of  the  Aldmu  11  hill  in  committee.  As  usual,  this  interference 
was  mandatory,  and  whs  followed,  ns  is  also  usual,  by  th© 
unseemly  obedience  of  Senators  who  are  by  nature  and  train- 
ing much  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Bkvan  for  the  tasks  of  gov- 
ernment. Bryan’s  idea  was,  of  course,  a “ fundamental  prin- 
ciple so  he  said  and  *0  he  bade  his  followers  say — and 
perhapa  believe.  It  was  this:  that  the  emergency  currency 
provided  for  by  the  bill  should  Is-  government  paper  and  not 
bank  paper.  In  a.  word,  following  his  natural  inclination 
or  the  bent  of  his  mind.  Bryan  wants  to  increase  the  currency 
by  greeiilMicks  instead  of  by  national  bank  notes.  Those  who 
urulcrstmid  the  subject  of  finance  and  banking  arc  aware 
of  the  defects  of  the  national  bank  notes  as  a system  of  cur- 
rency. but  they  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the  still 
greater  defects  of  the  greenback.  Bryan’s  idea  is  a green- 
backer  idea.  It  is  true  that  the  emergency  notes  would  not  be 
issued  as  n permanent  increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  but 
the  camel's  nose  once  1 icing  within  the  tent,  the  camel’*  whole 
body  is  pretty  sure  to  follow.  Experience  has  tuught  the  na- 
tion that  it  ia  next  to  imp*<*sihlc  to  prevail  upon  Coogmt 
to  retire  greenbacks  that  are  out,  and  wc  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  it  will  not  require  much  persuasion  to  lead  Con- 
gress to  keep  in  circulation  any  greenlau-ks  that  may  be 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  emergency.  When  Con- 
gress refuses  to  accept  this  Other  14  fundamental  principle" 
of  Mr.  Bryan’h,  it  will  give  one  more  blow  to  his  unsound 
money  convictions.  It  will  lie  another  victory  over  green- 
back ixm  ami  all  that  that  implies.  Bryan  always  wants 
“more  money”;  even  now  he  wants  “more  money”  after  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  largest  per  capita  cin-ulation 
known  to  civilization  has  had  no  power  to  stop  a panic.  He 
want*  “ more  money  ” — whether  it  lw  of  debused  metal  or 
of  paper  or  of  rags  This  i*  tlu*  secret  of  his  desire  that  the 
new  emergency  currency  shall  lie  greenback*.  Ho  is  a pater- 
nalist: the  government  must  do  every  man’s  job.  To  elect 
such  a man  as  President  is  impossible;  to  nominate  him  would 
Is-  to  mim if* -I  n mentality  oblivious  to  modem  conditions, 
unfamiliar  with  the  common  knowledge  of  the  times,  and 
impervious  to  enlightenment. 

Bryan  a*  Roosevelt’*  Legatee 

At  the  meal*  which  Senator  Xcwlandb  served  with  the 
idea  that  they  la-  eaten  in  common  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
Democratic  Senators,  tlu*  Nebraskan  announced  that  he  wa* 
the  heir  of  Hoo«kvki.t.  and  that  he  desired  the  Democratic 
party  to  nominate  and  supt»ort  him  on  that  theory.  Thus 
he  demons  tret*-*  I flip  smindno*  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Wemlt.  that  Mr.  Brvav  and  Mr.  Koouevei.t  are  political 
philosophers  of  th**  same  school — a school  that  is  hostile  to 
f roc  government,  to  federal  government,  and  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  individual.  For  the  same  reasons  that 
Mr.  Bryan  give*  in  behalf  of  hi*  own  uoiuiuation  a good  many 
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Democrats — all  who  think  and  act  upon  their  thought*, at  least — 
relieve  that  Ik-  ought  nut  to  lx-  President,  and  especially  that 
lie  ought  not  lie  their  candidate  for  President.  Ho  is  not 
their  kind  of  a Democrat,  for  he  confesses  that  ho  is  n Rno*B- 
itiT  Republican.  The  confession  was  not  necessary,  but  it  is 
aril  to  have  it.  Air.  BltYAN  say*  by  it  that  ho  accept*  the 
tbivry  that  the  States  shall  he  still  further  subordinated  to 
tin-  ontional  power,  not  ncw**arily  legally — that  is,  by  ameud- 
nu’nt, — but  illegally  by  construction;  that  all  business  shall 
rone  under  the  i»U|»erv i»ion  and  control  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. directly  by  Federal  charU-r,  or  indirectly  by  Federal 
iioiisc  for  State  corporation*  and. for  individuals;  that  the 
gurernment  shall  be  paternal,  interfering  with  all  human 
activities,  precisely  as  Mr.  Bryan  now  interferes  in  all  party 
activities;  that  tin-  President  shall  dominate  the  other  depart- 
ment* of  the  government,  as  Air.  Roosevelt  does  and  as  Mr. 
Bhv.vn  seeks  to  do.  by  insisting  that  a State  legislature 
dull  eleet  the  man  of  hi*  preference  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  To  moot  Democratic  mind*,  and  to  all  minds  that 
appreciate  free  government,  these  arc  reasons,  as  we  have  suid, 
why  Bryan  should  not  he  President. 

Dfpotit  Guarantee* 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  guarantee  of  depositors, 
in  favor  of  which  Mr.  BryaX  talk*,  urging  every  aubacriber 
«f  the  Cominon-r,  for  instance,  to  write  to  his  Congressman 
in  behalf  of  the  proposition,  i*  not  tlie  same  kind  of  a guar- 
antee that  ha*  been  tried  iti  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  might  possibly  be  universally  tried  under  a new  national 
law.  Comptroller  Kiimiki.y  hn*  decided  that  under  the  existing 
law  a national  hank  may  not  enter  into  the  Oklahoma  scheme. 
The  Bryan  plan  is  that  the  fatherly  government  shall  save 
the  depositor*  harmless,  and  thus  encourage  reckless  bank* 
to  squander  the  money  entrusted  to  them.  The  rtther  plan 
i*  that  the  lianks  should  create  u guarantee  fund  themselves. 

Mr  Roosevelt’s  Tirade 

It  is  greatly  to  he  regretted,  for  the  soke  of  the  country, 
that  Air.  RoisEVKLT  continue*  to  issue  distempered  views  gf 
business  condition*  and  violent  ns*aults  upon  business 
men.  These  attacks  excite  wonder  abroad  and  more  or  lev.* 
disturb  people  nt  home.  Fortunately  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  President  can  disastrously  affect  the  country.  It 
is  note  worthy,  and  is  the  subject  for  national  sorrow,  that 
these  denunciations  of  hi*  cause  some  men  of  judgment  to 
say  that  he  is  ill  balanced,  but  more  regretful  is  the  joy  which 
the  President  gives  to  every  enemy  of  society,  of  the  law  and 
the  courts,  of  order,  of  prosperity,  and  of  tlie  freedom  under 
which  prosperity  is  alone  possible.  Men  like  Jbit  Davis  ami 
Bryan  “brick  with  joy  over  the  angry  utterances  of  the  Presi- 
<k*ut,  and  yet  it  is  only  twelve  years  ago  when  a very  large 
majority  of  American  citizen*  fully  believed  that  to  save  tlie 
country  from  Bryan  and  Brynnism  would  he  to  save  the 
country  from  a terrible  disaster.  What  was  true  then  is  true 
today.  Air.  Bryan  is  right  in  saying  that  Air.  ROOSEVELT 
and  he  are  one  in  political  policy;  that  he,  not.  Taft,  is  the 
proper  heir  of  the  President;  and  Air.  Rookf:velt  expresses 
dial  policy  mid  betrays  its  appropriate  temper,  to  tlie  sorrow 
of  all  good  men.  People  say  that  the  extraordinary  document 
was  a campaign  manifesto  for  Tv  ft,  hut  it  is  to  Ik*  hoped 
'hat  Air.  Tait  Joes  not  agree  with  them.  It  is  a proclamation 
of  tlie  rage  of  the  hosts  of  disorder. 

The  Latest  Message 

Senator  Jefp  Davis,  a*  we  have  said,  was  exceedingly 
Jib-used  witlf  the  President’s  latest  message.  Senator  Bot'RXK, 
tlie  leading  apostle  of  the  third  term,  was  reported  to  lie  «le- 
lighted  with  it.  But  a great  ninny  better  ami  more  valuable 
friend*  of  the  President  than  either  of  these  Senator*  took 
the  message  sadly.  One  of  tliem  is  our  neighbor,  tin*  Wall 
Sired  Journal,  which  in  spite  of  its  mime  is  n great  admirer 
of  Air.  Rckheyelt  and  buck*  him  up  all  it  con.  But  it  does 
not  back  him  up  on  this  menage.  Groaning  in  spirit,  it  say* 
to  him  r 

Oh.  Mr,  President.  why  i*  it  that  you  have  permitted  vour  eager- 
nr*‘  to  i*it-li*VAN  Hrvan.  defeat  Governor  II'oiiek,  nmj  elect  vmir 
gout  \V»r  Secretary,  to  inllict  upon  the  (mine  -stricken  Iwninew 
"I  the  country  such  a needles*  Wow  u.*  tlii*  iimhmroT  It  will  »i«*t 
ownpeiiiion  fairer,  hut  only  make  monnfwlv  more  sullen  mii>1 
ih-.prral,  |(  wj||  n„t  remove  a single  abuse  ol  corporation  nr 
»n*-k  market.  but  only  serve  to  help  those  who  aim  at  tire  de- 
struction of  the  whole  "business  system. 


The  must  comfort  that  we  can  offer  our  neighbor  in  its  grief 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  President's  view*  and  attitude  on 
all  important  subjects  have  long  been  well  known,  and  reitcra* 
tioti  of  them  either  in  or  out  of  season  ought  not  to  have  very 
serious  effects.  Forbearance  he  has  not  taught  us  to  expect 
of  hint,  and  the  absence  of  it  from  his  composition  is  a factor 
of  the  generul  business  and  political  situation  which  every- 
Imdy  who  is  attempting  to  do  business  must  long  ago  have 
taken  into  account. 

No  Third  Term  About  It 

The  suggestion  that  the  recent  message  is  a bid  for  a third 
term  is  rubbish.  Senator  Hot  pnf:.  who  grabs  at  it  for  one, 
has  his  reasons,  which  are  obvious  enough,  for  twisting  any 
event  or  any  utterance  that  come*  along  into  a third  term 
iwrtont.  Senator  Bocrm:  came  from  Oregon  last  winter,  a 
new  .Senator  and  unknown  except  in  his  own  State.  By 
fastening  at  once  on  the  third  term  idea,  and  identifying  him- 
self with  it.  and  talking  about  mid  promoting  it  all  the  time, 
he  has  gained  himself  a great  deal  of  notoriety,  so  that  hi* 
name  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  newspapers.  Every 
chance  to  shout  for  a third  term  for  Roosevelt  is  a chance 
to  familiarize  the  American  people  with  the  name  and  senti- 
ments of  Jonathan  Bourne.  Xo  such  chance  has  been  neglect- 
ed so  far,  mid  it  is  not  likely  that  uny  chance  will  he  m-glectcd. 
Air.  Boi  hsf:  lias  only  four  short  mouths  more  in  which  to 
tne  Air.  Rookki  ei.t's  popularity  ns  a torch  to  make  con- 
spicuous the  outlines  of  his  own  figure.  The  sole  idea  he 
stand*  for  ia  the  third  term  for  Roosevelt.  lie  will  stand 
for  that  for  all  he  is  worth  ns  long  a*  there  i*  anything  to 
stand  on.  But  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  message  for  the 
suggestion  that  the  Prcsiilent  feel*  differently  aliout  a third 
terra  than  Ik*  did  two  month-  ago,  when  he  reiterated  his 
declaration  that  hi*  present  term  should  be  his  lost.  That 
Ik*  wants  hi*  policies  to  survive  hi*  administration  has  never 
been  a secret ; that  lie  *ltould  use  all  the  influence'  tie  can 
command  to  impose  them  on  the  country  i*  entirely  natiirnl 
and  characteristic,  ns  it  also  is  that  he  should  consider  that 
that  purpose  is  furthered  by  expounding  them  anew  from  time 
to  time.  The  raeswnre  docs  not  need  any  third  term  yearning 
to  account  for  it.  It  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  explanation 
that  the  President  loves  the  children  of  hi*  brain,  and  believe* 
that  the  voter*  will  love  them  more  and  more  the  better  they 
know  tliem.  Also,  it  irritate*  him  to  have  any  of  thrill  dis- 
paraged or  assailed,  mid  lie  like*  to  defy  their  assailants. 
One  other  thing  counts — that  tlie  writer’*  passion  is  very 
strong  in  him.  mid  he  likes  to  see  himself  in  print. 

Stock  Gambling 

The  paragraph  in  tlie  mo**nge  that  relates  to  stock  gambling 
i*  a particularly  interesting  example  of  Air.  Roosevelt's 
style  and  mutter  us  his  message*  disclose  tliem.  1 )•  flaring 
tluit.  lie  would  like,  if  he  knew  how,  to  ask  for  law*  41  to  pre- 
vent at  least  the  grosser  form*  of  gambling  in  securities  and 
commiKlitics,  such  u*  making  large  salt**  of  what  men  do  not 
jkmmss,  ami 4 cornering  * the  market,”  he  g»*-*  on  to  say: 

Ijegitimatc  purchase*  of  commodities  and  of  Mock*  and  seeuri- 
tle*  for  investment  have  no  connection  whatever  with  purchase* 
nf  ■dock*  or  other  securities  or  coaimmSiticn  on  n margin  for  specu- 
lative .mil  g Holding  purpose*.  There  is  no  morn  I difference  !**■ 
twis-n  giiiiibliiig  nt  cards  or  in  lotteries  or  op  the  race  track  ami 
gambling  in  the  stuck  market.  One  nicilioil  is  just  a*  pernicious 
to  the  body  jsditic  as  the  otlier  ill  kind,  and  ia  degree  the  evil 
worked  is  far  greater,  lint  it  is  a far  more  diflinilt  subject  with 
which  to  deal.  The  great  hulk  of  the  business  transacted  on  the 
exchange*  i-  not  only  h*gitiniate.  but  i-  narwimrjr  to  tlw*  working 
of  our  rniMlerii  industrial  system,  and  extreme  care  would  liave  to 
In*  taken  not  to  interfere  with  this  business  in  doing  away  with 
the  " bucket  simp  " tyj**  of  operation.  We  shonld  study  l«itli  the 
sMeroweM  mid  the  failure*  off  foreign  legislator*  who.  notably  in 
Germany,  have  worked  along  this  line.  **•  as  not  to  do  anything 
harmful'.  Moreover.  there  is  u apeeial  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  by  the  Fislernl  government  in  a Federal  republic  like 
ours.  Itut  if"  it  i»  possible  In  devise  a way  to  deal  with  it  l lie 
effort  should  Is*  made,  even  if  only  in  a cautions  and  tentative 
way.  It  would  -s-m  tlmt  the  Federal  government  could  at  leant 
act'  hv  forbidding  the  u*c  of  the  mails,  telegraph  and  telephone 
wire*,  for  mere  gnnilding  in  stocks  and  futures,  just  a*  it  dues 
in  lottery  transactions. 

The  more  «v  meditate  on  this  jmra  graph  the  more  wonder- 
ful it  aeem*  to  u*.  lie  makes  n distinction  lietween  legitimate 
and  speculative  purchase*  «if  stocks.  implying  that  *|a**iilative 
purchases  are  not  l>*gitiinnte.  Then  he  *a.v*  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  business  transacts  1 on  the  exchange*  i*  not  only 
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legitimate  but  necessary.  What  will  . his  warm  adnjircr 
Thomas  L\wmm  say  to  that — Lawson,  who  estimated  the  other 
day  that  ninety-nine  and  a half  |ier  cent,  of  the  stock  trans- 
actions wen?  gambles?  We  would  rather  trust  Lawson's 
opinion  on  this  subject.  He  is  much  nearer  the  (mine.  An 
enormous  majority  of  the  transactions  of  the  exchanges  arc 
specula! ire,  but  are  not  on  that  account  the  less  legitimate. 
The  distinction  is  not  between  speculative  and  legitimate 
transactions.  It  is  much  less  simple  than  that.  It  is  a dis- 
tinction of  prudence,  between  buying  stocks  with  money  you 
have  got  and  can  spare,  and  buying  them  with  money  you 
hare  no  right  to  risk;  it  is  a distinction,  too,  between  big 
margins  anil  small  ones;  and  between  moderate  and  controlled 
speculation  baaed  on  study  and  opinions,  and  a blind  effort 
to  put  money  on  n winning  color  and  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. The  cure  of  this  latter  sort  of  speculation  is  automatic 
ami  sure.  It  hardly  needs  a law  to  suppress  it  when  a maxim 
cover*  it  so  well.  A fool  and  his  money  are  still  soon  parted, 
hut  the  parting  makes  for  wisdom.  “ Bucket  shops  ” are  out- 
side of  tile  law  in  this  State  already,  and  under  the  severe 
reprobation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  besides.  There  is  internal 
evidence  in  the  passage  quoted  that  the  President  does  not 
know  exactly  what  a bucket  shop  is,  or  how  its  methods  differ 
fmm  those?  of  a legitimate  broker’s  office.  The  tentative  sug- 
gestion that  the  Federal  government  should  forbid  the  use 
of  mails,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  “ for  mere  gambling  ill 
stocks"  is  most  interesting.  All  that  the  President  seems  to 
know  about  stock  trading  is  that,  first  or  last,  it  does  a lot 
of  mischief.  With  unwonted  modesty  he  does  not  himself 
recommend  a Federal  law  to  abolish  this  mischief,  but  is  con- 
tent merely  to  point  out  the  nets!  of  one.  Ho  might  talk  to 
advantage  about  it  with  his  friend  President  IIadley,  who 
knows  the  subject.  Or  he  can  learn  something  next  year  by 
taking  a few  thousand  dollars  to  a broker  and  trying  to  ilouhlo 
it.  That  is  the  laboratory  practice  of  fiuuuce,  and  ia  very 
instructive,  though  the  lessons  come  high. 

The  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve 

The  new*  from  Washington  about  the  hill  for  the  Ap- 
palachian  and  White  Mountain  forest  reserva lions,  so  im- 
portant to  the  South  and  New  England,  is  moat  encouraging. 
The  readers  of  the  Weekly  have  been  more  than  ouce  in- 
formed of  the  project,  which  is  Federal  in  its  character,  be- 
muse in  each  instance  the  reservation  will  store  water  and 
will  thus  reclaim  mime  of  the  lamb  and  preserve  many  others, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  acres,  of  several  States. 
Last  year  the  bill  could  not  he  considered  because  Speaker 
Cannon  was  opposed  to  it;  this  year,  it  is  understood,  he  will 
withdraw  his  opposition,  in  which  event  tlie  measure  is  likely 
to  puss.  The  Sjicrtkcr  is  a candidate,  and  ingenuously  says 
that  ho  cannot  stand  up  against  a united  South  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  recent  heuring  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  this  suhjcct  was  very  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  the  bill,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  S|teaker‘s 
candidacy  had  already  been  of  some  value  to  the  country. 

A Decision  Favorable  to  Free  Labor 

Tim  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court  has  again  rendered  a 
decision  which  is  a defence  of  individual  freedom  against 
socialist  encroachments  of  government,  and  of  the  States 
against  Federal  usurpation.  The  law  in  question  was  that 
which  forbids  any  rrnplover  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
to  discharge  .in  employee  on  the  ground  that  ho  is  a member 
of  a labor  organization.  It  may  be  foolish,  as  file  court  say*, 
on  the  |Hirt  of  the  employer  to  discharge  a man  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a member  of  a IuIht  union;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  n reason  would  always  be  foolish,  nor  dues  it  fol- 
low that  govt  riniK'iit  might  to  undertake  to  prevent  such  folly, 
or  that  it  ought  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  a member  of  a 
union  lieeause,  for  example,  it  exacted  an  oath  fmni  such  a 
member  binding  him  to  take  part  in  any  war  iqioii  the  em- 
ployer that  was  waged  by  any  labor  union  whatsoever.  The 
court  holds  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  deprive  a man  of 
his  liberty  to  contract,  or  to  sever  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed,  if  he  so  desires,  Ixvause  the  latter  lielongs  to  a 
union.  As  we  have  said,  the  employer  may  !»e  foolish  so  to 
discharge  a man:  he  may,  however,  he  wise,  for  he  may  thus 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  therefore  the  welfare  of  all 
lal»or.  by  discharging  any  memla-r  of  a lultor  union  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  which  is  to  obtain  its  object,  if  it  deem  it 


necessary,  by  war  upon  any  part  of  society.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a gros*  injustice  upon  the  employer  and  upon  all  de- 
pendent upon  him,  including  all  who  deal  with  him  as  Hollers 
and  purchasers  and  creditors,  to  discriminate  against  him 
by  denying  to  him  the  right  of  perfect  freedom  in  his  associa- 
tion with  labor,  while  leaving  the  union  aud  its  members 
free  to  quit  his  work,  to  tie  up  his  business,  and,  perhaps, 
to  ruin  him.  merely  because  he  secs  fit  to  hire  other  than 
union  labor.  Mr.  Bryan  says  that  he  dues  not  understand 
the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  court  reaches  its  con- 
clusion. This  in  not  strange.  Many  men  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  any  process  of  legal  reasoning;  some  men  cannot 
understand  a legal  principle;  other  men  cannot  tolerate  n 
judge  or  a court  that  differs  fmm  them  on  a question  of  law. 
Tlio  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  its  critics,  lias  rendered 
a service  to  free  labor  and  incidentally  to  free  government 
by  laying  down  the  law  that,  under  the  Constitution,  men 
are  still  free  and  cannot  be  made  by  Congress*  to  hire  or  lo 
work  for  those  to  whom  or  to  whose  principle's  they  object. 

Reaching  Beyond  the  Grave 

A London  despatch,  dated  January  31,  said  that  Sir 
OLIVER  Lodge  hud  been  telling  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
that  m-ent  secret  and  exhaustive  tests  through  spi ritualistic 
mediums  had  left  him  pretty  much  convinced  that  he  had  had 
communications  with  the  dead.  The  mediums  through  whom 
the  tests  were  made  were  Mrs.  Vkrkall  and  Mrs.  Pii-ek. 
Among  the  departed  spirits  with  whom  Sir  Oliver  believes 
himself  to  have  been  in  communication  were  those  of  Kimt:xi> 
(iurxky,  Richard  Hodgson,  and  F.  W.  II.  Myers,  idcu  who 
in  life  were  closely  associate!  with  the  work  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society,  and  who  passed  out  of  thin  life  with  de- 
clared intentions  of  sending  word  back  to  their  friends  that 
they  still  possessed  conscious  existence.  Sir  Oliver  believes 
that  such  weird  has  been  received  in  convincing  forms.  He 
goes  as  yet  into  few  particular*,  but  his  belief  is  of  much 
interest.  The  interest,  ns  a rule,  however,  is  contemplative 
and  unexcited.  Mankind  is  very  used  to  be  fooled  by 
spiritualistic  manifestations,  and  also  to  see  iicrsons  of  un- 
doubted sincerity  awl  scientific  training  misled  by  them.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that  spiritualistic  investigation  goes  on 
as  it  does  in  the  face  of  its  records.  The  quest  into  this 
region  of  the  unknown  is  full  of  dangers  and  pitfalls,  and 
hazardous  to  sanity  and  sense,  vet  when  one  generation  has 
lieen  batfied  by  it  the  next  tukes  it  lip,  and  there  is  tio  sign 
of  its  bring  abandoned.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not. 
whether  anything  true  and  important  can  coin©  out  of  it, 
serins  doubtful  to  most  of  us,  but  at  l«*ast  we  do  not  doubt  the 
honesty  of  such  investigator*  as  Sir  Ouykr  Lodge,  or  their 
comparative  competence  for  the  labors  that  eugugn  them. 
Tlio  great  majority  of  mankind  seem  to  believe  instinctively 
in  a future  life  without  scientific  proof  of  it,  and  it  seems 
easier,  on  the  whole,  to  believe  the  fact  than  it  is  likely  ever 
to  l*e  to  Is'lieve  the  proof. 

A King  Murdered 

The  shoekiug  assassination  of  the  King  awl  Crown  Prince 
of  Portugal  seems  to  have  excited  such  a degree  of  horror 
in  that  country  as  to  defeat  for  the  time  being  the  political 
ends  for  which  the  murder  was  planned.  King  Carlos  was 
personally  an  enguging  awl  gallant  man,  but  not  a wise  ruler. 
Extravagance,  frivolity,  and  eorruption  have  characterized  the 
government  for  which  he  stood.  Last  spring  there  was  u col- 
lapse of  constitutional  government  in  Portugal.  No  ministry 
could  keep  office.  Iu  May,  the  Cortes,  refusing  to  vote  the 
necessary  appropriations,  was  dismissed,  and  the  King  sus- 
licnded  the  Constitution  and  nannsl  Premier  Franco  dictator. 
Since  then  there  has  licen  a fight  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Constitution,  incidents  of  which  have  been  mob  fighting  in 
Lisbon,  the  imprisonment  of  Republican  leaders,  and  repeated 
fdots  against  the  King  owl  the  dictator.  The  effort  to  main- 
tain a government  resting  solely  on  force  has  resulted  in  the 
«k-spcrnte  retaliation  of  February  1. 

Thaw 

Of  the  two  Thaw  (rials,  (he  first  was  practically  a trial  of 
the  mail  murdered,  tile  second  « trial  of  the  murderer.  In 
both  case*  the  end'  nttuiued  liuve  been  those  best  adapted  to 
the  protection  of  society. 
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Britain's  Generosity  in  South  Africa 

The  (toon  of  representative  self-government  confirm!  rort.  long 
ago  upon  tin?  former  South  African  Republic  by  Britain's  Liberal 
government  has  been  followed  by  a similar  cooeraslon  to  the  former 
Orange  Free  State,  ami  the  first  geiH*ral  election  under  the  new 
organic  law  hag  just  taken  place.  The  regult  is  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  Roer  dement  of  the  population,  and  there  i«  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  forthcoming  Ministry  will  l>e  formed 
of  men  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  recent  war  against  Great 
Britain.  There  i»  nothing  surprising  in  this  nut  come  of  the 
appeal  to  the  electorate,  for  as  yet  the  Bom  greatly  outnumber 
the  English-speaking  inhabitants  Thera*  is  nothing  in  the  Grunge 
River  Colony,  which  is  distinctively  an  agricultural  country,  the 
mineral  output  being  confined  mainly  to  diamonds — in  the  ex- 
port* for  11MI4  diamonds  figured  for  nearly  $5,000.000 — to  attract 
a vast  inflow  of  immigrant*  from  (irent  Britain,  «mli  as  was 
drawn  to  Johannesburg  by  the  gold  mines  of  the  Rami.  There 
are  indications,  however,  of  a marked  change  in  this  respect. 
During  the  last  few  years  more  than  a million  acres  have  been 
distributed  among  British  settler*  desirous  of  enguping  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Moreover,  although  the  Boer  component  of 
the  population  hn*  it  ten-axed  ill  fourteen  years  ultoul  forty  (ter 
cent.,  the  English  speaking  factor  has  increasrd  by  ow*  thousand 
|ter  cent.  Should  anything  like  that  ratio  of  augmentation  be  con- 
tinued, the  day  is  not  fur  distunt  when  the  English-speaking 
element  i*  destined  to  preponderate  in  the  Orange  River  popula- 
tion. Meanwhile,  whether  the  next  census  shall  ithow  a con- 
tinuation of  progress  in  wealth  and  population  may  depend  upon 
whether  the  Boer  administration  follows  or  reverse*  the  policy 
of  the  provisional  government,  which  waa  directed  largely  to  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  A reversal  of  the  policy  is  most 
improbable*,  inasmuch  as  the  Orange  River  imputation  has  always 
consisted  mainly  of  furmero. 

When  we  recall  the  great  length  of  time — more  than  half  u 
century — which  elapsed  before  even  the  seven*  lesson  administered 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  loss  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies 
could  prevail  on  her  to  grant  self-government  to  t'anada,  the 
promptness  with  which  thi*  privilege  has  been  conceded  to  the 
conquered  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  region 
may  well  seem  amazing.  As  a matter  of  fact,  since  1840  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  British  Parliament  toward  colonics  settled  hy 
white  men  has  been  revolutionised.  There  is  scarcely  a trace  left 
of  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  colonists  used  to  he 
regarded.  Even  the  Unionists,  who  brought  on  the  war  with  the 
South  African  Republic,  would,  had  they  remained  in  power  at 
Westminster,  have  yicldrd  before  long  to  the  request  of  the  Trans- 
vaal for  autonomy,  though,  doubtless,  the  acquiescence  of  Parlia- 
ment wn*  accelerated  by  the  accession  of  the  Liberal*  to  office. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  comment*  of  Unionist  public 
men  and  newspaper*  on  the  constitution*  granted  to  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River  country  have  been,  on  the  whole,  quite 
favorable. 

In  these,  a*  in  some  other  ease*.  Britain's  exhibition  of  magna- 
nimity ha*  not  missed  reward.  There  are  signs  of  a corresponding 
approach  to  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  imperially 
thoac  who  bore  a hading  part  in  the  late  war.  Incredible  a*  it 
may  seem  to  those  who  remember  the  raid  which  brought  on  the 
contest.  Dr  Jameson  has  since  become  the  Prime  Minister  of 
:j[f  Cape  Colony,  where  the  Dutch-apeaking  element,  i*  numerically 
preponderant;  and  Cecil  Rhodes  has  found  hi*  eulogists  among 
Afrikander  citizens  of  the  Orange  River  community. 


Lord  Kelvin  and  Submarine  Telegraphy 

MaXY  a*  Have  been  the  article*  which  have  been  published  aince 
his  death  about  Lord  Kelvin,  belter  known  as  Sir  William 
'kuM-siv,  inadequate  attention  has  tieen  [said  to  the  reason  why 
^Ktrican  citizens  feel  especially  indebted  to  the  great  English 
TKrtrieian  and  physicist.  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
jy*.  that  hut  for  Thomson  we  might  not  even  yet  have  a workable 
ami  really  useful  submarine  cable,  but  we  do  say  that  we  should 
npt  have  got  one  so  soon. 

It  will  I**  recalled  that  during  the  fifties  nnd  the  sixties  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  jglvilixed  world,  and  particularly  the  two 
main  division*  of  the  English  speaking  people,  were  deeply  inter* 
eswd  in  the  possibility  oft  an  Atlantic  cable.  The  1857  cable 
had  been  broken  while  it  was  1 icing  laid.  The  1858  one  failed 
after  a very  short  term  <>f  exigence.  The  18415  cable  snapped 
after  1 IH4>  mile*  had  been  laid,  AM,  although  many  attempts  to 
pick  it  up  were  marie,  this  cable  also  had  to  la*  abandoned  for  a 
time.  Even  had  the  cable*  of  those  day*  remained  workahlr  for 
considerable  periods,  they  would  have  been  of  relatively  little  ernn- 
mcri'Ul-  value,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  delay  involved  in  tin* 
transmission  of  messages.  For  example,  signal*  sent  throiigU  the 
1858  Atlantic  cable  were  so  weak  that  a message  from  President 
Bt  1 iiaxan  to  Quern  Victoria  took  thirty  hours  in  transmission, 
although  it  contained  only  150  words,  which  could  la*  communicated 


in  three  or  four  miniitrs  in  any  good  Atlantic  cable  of  to-day. 
It  turned  out  that  when  one  attempted  to  wnd  a series  of  elect. ic 
signals  through  an  Atlantic  cable,  with  the  same  apparatus  and  at 
the  same  speed  as  message*  were  sent  la-tween  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  signaller  at  tlie  far  end  would  not  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  that  the  signaller  at  tin*  near  tnd  was  trying 
to  send  a message,  whatever  might  la*  the  atrength  of  the  current 
sent  into  the  cable.  It  anon  became  a matter  of  demonstration 
that,  in  order  to  work  a long  submarine  cable,  either  time  must 
lie  allowed  for  each  signal  to  “grow"  at  tlw*  distant  end.  or.  a* 
this  would  make  the  sending  of  message*  very  slow,  the  receiving 
instrument  ami  tlu*  signaller  receiving  the  message  must  lie  able 
to  interpret  tlu*  faintest  indication*.  Sending  the  Irttcr  '' for 
instance,  produced  at  the  end  of  a long  ruble  a totally  different 
remit  aeeording  to  what  had  preceded  it.  In  no  case,  at  a speed 
of  even  thirty  word*  a minute,  with  a three  thousand  mile  ruble, 
would  the  signal  la*  more  than  a suggestion. 

Thomson  recognized  tin*  need  of  and  determined  to  invent  a 
receiving  instrument  which,  unlike  the  ordinary  telegraph  instru- 
ments used  in  pot»t  oflic es  and  railway  station*,  should  render  tin* 
interpretation  of  such  faint  suggi-stions  easily  ami  quickly  possible 
in  tire  hand-  of  an  expert  signaller.  To  that  end  he  devised  the 
mirror  galvaiatnirler  " speaking  " instrument.  It  is  not  forgotten 
that  thi*  invention  was  deemed  of  such  national  importance  that 
a private  act  of  Parliament  was  sanctioned  by  tin*  Privy  Council 
to  extend  (lie  normal  life  of  fourteen  years  for  the  intent.  An- 
other fact  of  great  moment  in  submarine  telegraphy  brought  out 
l»y  Thomson  was  that  no  increase  of  Imtlerv  power  enn  counter- 
act the  returdation  in  signals  produced  ly  any  impurity  existing 
in  the  copper  conductor  of  a cable.  Tlie  deduction  was  obvious  that 
every  yard  of  copper  wire  used  in  the  thousands  of  miles  of  a 
long  cable  must  la*  tented  electrically  for  resistance  before  being 
used. 

It  is.  dm*  to  Lord  Kelvin,  more  than  to  any  other  man— more, 
prrh4]M.  than  to  all  other  men  put  together — that  the  Ixmdnn 
stock  exchange  is  to-day  hy  cable  within  thirty  seconds  of  Wall 
Street. 


What  Is  Worth  While? 

There  is  a great  deal  of  theory  of  life  afloat  nowadays,  and  as 
one  moves  about  in  the  world  one  i»  continually  being  introduced 
to  new  panaceas,  new  ways  of  making  this  little  trip  of  mortality 
worth  while.  As  a mutter  of  fact,  wisdom  is  as  old  as  the  nges. 
All  that  can  lie  said  a Unit,  life,  by  and  large,  ba*  been  said  and  re- 
peated and  reiterated,  but  men  will  not  take  wisdom  at  second 
hand.  Each  man  not  only  docs  repeat  the  history  of  the  world  in 
hi*  person,  but  1m*  insists  upon  doing  it.  You  muy  caution  the 
ehild  a thousand  time*  that  hot  things  burn,  but  he  never  realizes 
it  till  he  is  burned,  and  then  lie  adds  that  little  fact  to  his  data 
of  the  indubitable  truths  of  tlie  world:  too  much  heat  burn*. 

So  it  is  humanity  goes  stumbling  along  towards  wisdom;  each 
generation  repeating  with  slight  variations  the  mistake*  of  the 
last,  or  varying  them  a little  and  inventing  new  error*.  No  rinse 
cdoa-rver  of  life  to-day  but  will  see  tliat  tlie  error  of  tlie  average 
man  is  setting  bin  whole  faith  in  money  and  competition : instead 
of  getting  life  out  of  a living,  his  whole  energy  is  llung  into  getting 
a living  out  of  life. 

And  yet  the  pageant  of  the  world,  the  myriad  colored  flood  of 
the  hours,  the  unutterable  beauty  and  glory  of  the  changing 
a*|**rt*  of  the  world  as  it  wheels  itself  along  through  space,  is  a 
vision  too  wonderful  to  barter  for  mere  bread  and  meat  and 
shelter.  If  it  tesuk  as  little  time  to  convince  men  that  money 
will  not  buy  happiness  as  it  does  to  teach  the  little  child  that  fire 
bum*,  what  a stride  in  progress  would  la*  made!  If  the  man  of 
imalerate  mean*  could  hut.  realize  that  a multiplication  of  things 
will  not  advance  him  one  step  toward  contentment,  that  all  tlie 
thing*  that  are  really  worth  while  are  free  for  the  taking:  and  if 
we  could  make  the  rich  man  realize  that  all  his  pomp  is  powerful 
only  in  a*  far  as  1m?  uses  it  for  the  good  of  all  men,  and  that  mere 
display  is  vulgar,  and  mere  luxury  enfeebling — what  a good  work 
of  uniting  we  should  accomplish!  And  this  is  the  chief  task  of 
our  present  day.  Not  to  do  away  with  differing  conditions;  that  is 
impossible — and  who,  with  open  eve**  for  life  in  all  it*  whir  and 
variety,  would  like  to  reduce  it  to  a mere*  drab,  dreary  uniformity  T— 
Imt  to  mo  increase  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  all  classes  and 
kinds  of  men.  that  rivalry  may  cease  to  impede  progress,  and  the 
work  of  the  world  may  be  done  for  tlie  joy  of  doing  It.  and  the 
labor  of  the  world  may  la*  so  divided  that  each  rnan  shall  live  while 
he  work*,  and  his  work  shall  nnt  blunt  nil  his  finer  perceptions 
and  swamp  his  keener,  more  delicate  feelings,  but  shall  heighten 
every  power  of  enjoyment. 

This  is  no  mrre  Utopian  dream,  but  it  is  the  step  in  progress 
toward  which  Western  civilization  lias  las- 11  stumbling  through 
the  renturies.  Man  lui*  had  to  learn  what  his  life  is;  hr  baa  had 
to  learn,  just  n*  the  child  hams  that  Are  hums,  that  the  tiling 
that  hangs  just  beyond  his  reach  and  *ecni*  *o  <k-«i ruble  is  not 
rcully  all  that  it  *rcm*,  and  that  once  lie  lus  grn*|M-d  it  in  his 
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hand*  it  is  as  like  as  not  to  cnimMe  into  dust  and  Mhw.  And 
then,  when  Ih*  pause*  to  look,  he  will  see  behind  him  but  tike  mail 
strain,  the  feverish  anxiety,  and  in  the  present  lie  will  have  hut 
the  bitterness  of  satiety. 

What  is  worth  while,  then?  I»  it  worth  while  to  spend  a life  in 
multiplying  comforts  and  luxuries?  After  all,  to  hare  the  best- 
of  food  ami  the  host  of  drink  ami  the  finest  shelter  is  to  put  oneself 
on  the  level  of  a well  stalled  ox  or  burse.  To  accumulate  money 
and  property,  to  heup  them  up  and  guard  them  and  keep  them,  is  to 
degrade  the  intelligence  to  the  level  of  the  bee  or  the  ant.  All 
these  things  are  good;  some  of  them  are  necessary.  Food  ami  drink 
ami  proper  shelter,  work  and  gain  ami  increase  of  facilities,  are 
tin*  by-products  of  living;  they  are  necessary ; hut  who  mistakes 
them  for  the  l.ife  itself  must  pay  for  his  error  as  if  it.  were  a sin. 

And  the  l.ife  itself?  Let  us  quote  from  n hook  we  may  all  lie 
reading  in  a month  or  a year  from  now:  **4>f  a sudden  it  came  to 
him  tluit  life  itself  was  U-auliful.  Not  effort  only,  not  work  nor 
play,  success,  achievement,  wealth  or  fame  nr  honor,  but  life  itself. 
To  live  was  good.  The  hours,  the  golden  hours,  were  not  just 
imply  space*  between  two  elocklieal*.  to  till  with  acts.  They 
were  thent*elvea  a glory.  To  sit  and  let  the  crystal  Hood  of  time 
pass  over  him  was  purest  pleasure.  Not  his  life  only,  but  all  life 
was  gissl.  To  feel  the  great  and  glorious  stream  of  the  world’s 
life  |nasa  on.  to  be  one  with  Nature  and  hear  her  sing.  For  she 
goes  forward  to  music.  It  is  not  always  a buttle  chant  she  moves 
to.  In  tier  song  there  are  all  things.  The  shout  of  triumph  and 
the  cry  of  those  who  fall  are  there;  hilt  there  are  also  other  notes — 
the  ripple  of  the  river  on  its  stones,  the  murmur  of  the  trees,  the 
rhythm  of  the  sap  that  rises  in  them,  the  thundei  in  the  hills,  It  is 
the  song  of  infinite  harmonies." 

This  is  what  conies  upon  us.  with  a misgiving  that  is  almost  a 
terror,  when  we  pause  to  think  that  we  stand  here  in  the  midst 
of  mortal  life  and  that  we  shall  not  pass  this  way  again.  Life  is 
iniinilely  beautiful,  anil  we.  If  we  fail  to  find  it  so.  must  search 
for  the  defect,  not  arnuml  ns  nor  outside  us,  hut  in  ourselves, 
And  if  in  our  chase  for  gross  thing*  and  material  things  we  have 
outrun  the  power  to  live,  to  perceive,  to  enjoy,  vvv  must  pay  the 
penalty,  for  Suture  is  inexorable:  we  pay  for  nur  mistakes  to  the 
last  jot  just  as  we  pay  for  our  sins. 

Itut.  after  all.  the  outlook  is  not  so  hfuck.  Mistakes  are  just 
the  step*  of  the  stairs  up  which  we  are  climbing.  Kvery  time  we 
recognize  one  for  what  it  is.  and  call  it  a step  instead  of  a goal, 
we  move  on  up.  And  this  generation  is  just  in  the  act  of  lifting 
Up  one  foot  off  the  step  of  materia  I ism  to  a step  that  shall  be 
better  worth  while.  We  shall  stand  next  on  a plane  where  we 
shall  realize,  as  the  child  who  has  been  hurried  realizes  what 
fire  is,  that  life  is  not  all  in  the  body,  hut  that  lile  is  happiness. 
And  happiness  is  not  bread  and  meat,  nor  yet  is  it  sport,  nnr  gnycty, 
nor  excitement,  nor  rivalry,  nor  prominence.  Happiness  is  growth 
ami  enlargement,  lie  is  happy  who  sees  inure,  who  understands 
more,  who  effects  more  this  year  than  Inst.  He  is  happy  who  finds 
his  |MTcepiioiis  diatjsning.  his  |s»wrr.»  increasing,  his  sympathies 
widening,  his  helpfulness  broadening.  He  is  happiest  who  in- 
cludes most  life  in  himself  and  radiates  most  life  nri  iind  him. 

And  how  shall  he  fare  death  who  has  grown  to  full  stature  in 
this  life?  If.  on  this  clumre  journey  we  call  mortal  life,  he  has 
not  only  found  goodness  and  security  and  happiness,  but  has  him- 
sell  luid  power  to  create  more  goodness  ami  more  security  and 
more  happiness,  shall  he  believe  for  an  instant  that  all  this  can 
lie  blotted  out  of  existence  by  a mere  shadow  called  death?  **  Dying 
is  hard;  hut  death  is  rosy."  wrote  a Item,  as  lie  hied  to  death  ulone 
at  midnight  by  a flickering  camp  light.  The  change,  like  all 
strange  and  new  experiences,  lias  its  difficulties  ami  pains,  and 
then  cornea  the  new  adventure,  strung*-  and  thrilling  and  surely 
gladder  and  grratcr  than  the  experience  we  have  just  exhausted 
and  cast  behind  us.  Death  is  nothing  but  just  the  step  above  us. 

And  there  is  hut  one  more  word  to  this  little  sermon  al»«nt  what 
is  worth  while,  Men  wlm  are  wilful  and  stupid  and  unworthy  for 
themselves,  often  enough  lav  all  this  aside  when  they  begin  to 
think  for  their  children.  There  is  a truth  as  indubitable  ns  that 
lire  tairn*.  and  it  is  this;  As  we  choose  tn-duy,  so  shall  our 
children  inherit. 

What  man  is  willing  to  leave  his  ehild  nothing  belter  than  mere 
material  g»in»?  Wluit.  man  dries  not  secretly  hope  that  his  ehild 
will  have  real  happiness?  What  man  would  not.  if  he  could,  give 
his  ehild  some  j«rt  in  tlie  joy  of  the  artist’s  perceptions,  some  of 
tin-  | iea re  of  tin-  sage,  wane  of  the  strength  of  the  conqueror?  Well, 
and  the  moral  of  this  is.  as  Alice’s  Duchess  used  to  say:  As 
we  H loose  to-day.  not  nnly  so  shall  nur  life  la-  in  the  future,  hut  so 
shall  the  life  Iw  wliieh  nur  children  inherit.  And  *o  the  main 
business  of  life  is  fn  pause  long  enough  to  look  around  us  and  re- 
flect and  choose  wisely  what  is  worth  while. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Senator  Wetmore  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  just  been  re- 
flected after  a troublous  time,  it  a pleasant  legislator,  and  be 


likes  his  club,  lie  is  a Yale  man  of  IIW7,  and  a Columbia  College 
Law  School  man  of  18IW.  This  was  when  Dwight  was  at  the 
head  of  the  school,  ami  when  it  was  domiciled  in  laifayrtte  Place 
opposite  Wiij.iam  II.  Aktou’h  house  and  library.  It  was  in  that 
familiar  row  with  a lino  colonnade  in  front  of  the  second  story. 
Perhaps  Wtrruotu.  did  not  learn  much  law  there,  hut  he  had  good 
society.  Among  the  nun  in  his  class  was  United  States  .Judge 
Holt  la  classmate  at  Yale,  too)  ; Judge  Ixukauam.  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court;  Judge  Kiia.vtin  M.  Scott,  of  the  same  bench* 
Francis  Lyniie  Stetson,  and  Hamii.ton  W.  Marik.  The  latter’s 
love  of  literature  ruim-d  a great  jurist,  Wktuobe’s  chief  achieve- 
ment at  this  time  consisted  in  driving  to  the  law  school  in  his  own 
cart  uml  with  his  own  mull.  Nothing  of  tlu*  kind  had  ever  been 
seen  la-fore  by  the  men  from  the  rustic  colleges  like  Williams 
and  Amherst  and  Dartmouth  and  Hrnwn.  mid  they  lined  to  wonder 
if  their  clients  would  ever  pay  for  such  elegance  as  that.  Hut 
while  WrruoUE  never  had.  nor  even  desired,  any  clients,  lie  ob- 
tained a United  States  Senatotship.  How  much  public  service 
Rhode  Island  demands  for  this  plate  we  do  not  know.  Doubtless 
enough—  -just  enough.  W ITMWu:  is  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  the 
library  ennunittee,  and  then'  is  felt  to  Is*  a fitness  1s  t w een  gissl 
clothes  and  well  Isuiud  Issik*.  lie  is  a useful  man  there,  for  he 
lias  faith  in  the  expert  who  nuts  the  library,  ami  is  not  astonished 
by  his  requests,  as  a Senator  might  la*  whose  sole  friend  among 
libraries  is  thut  winch  is  kept  in  the  stationery  store  and  from 
which  solacing  volumes  arc  borrowed  for  convalescents.  Wetjiore 
knows  that  big  libraries  make  big  demands  that  ought  to  be 
gratified,  and  he  has  been  a serious  assistance  to  ItKunKKT  l*TT- 
Nam,  who  is  making  the  Library  of  Congress  worth  while*,  worthy 
of  its  name.  It  is  a good  thing  for  the  library,  wliieh  is  grow- 
ing in  grace  even  when  it  is  compared  with  great  foreign  libraries, 
that  WKTMORK  should  have  l*'cn  reelected.  It  is  to  Is-  hoped  that 
the  Senators  will  have  sense  enough  to  put  him  hack  on  his  ohl 
committee. 

lltlUVVL  Pa  . T jnsjr)  »,  font 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper'#  Wnkly: 

Sir, — Since  nobody  else  seems  to  have  thought  of  it,  I beg  to 
suggest  that  what  is  needed  to  -ettle  the  hoqduil  ship  difficulty  is 
the  institution  of  something  analogous  to  that  arm  of  the  British 
service  of  which  Kiruxu  sing*,  to  w it . 

A kind  of  a bloomin'  amorphrodite. 

Doctor  and  sailor  Imd 

I am.  yours  in  the  interests  of  (s-aee,  H.  S. 


What  For  ? 

Read  at  the  Harvard  Dinner  in  New  York.  January  31,  1908 

By  E.  S.  Martin 

What  do  we  go  to  Harvard  for? 

What  is  it  all  about T 
Ihir  fathers  knew  of  something  there 
They  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  share; 

Something  we  think  our  Isis*  can’t  spare. 

So  they  go  too;  and  all  the  more 
The  riddle  pressed  " What’s  it  for?" 

What's  in  Harvard  that  men  misdoubt 
Twen-  futile  thrift  to  do  without? 

Wisdom’s  there  for  youth  to  get: 

Follies  galore  to  do. 

Did  ever  youth  learn  wi*dnm  yet 
Hut  glanced  at  Folly  ton? 

Between  the  covers  of  Isioks 
Stands  knowledge  In  noble  store. 

But  it’s  not  all  there;  It’s  everywhere; 

Ami  to  learn  to  know  its  |«.ok*. 

And  find,  ami  use  il  more  ami  more. 

Is  wliat  we  gn  to  Harvard  for. 

To  get  in  touch  with  many  men. 

And  to  gel  close  up  to  n few: 

To  make  wise  mark*  with  a douhlful  pen; 

And  to  guess,  ami  have  it  come  trite. 

To  learn  to  make  food  and  drink 
With  lalsir  and  mirth  agree : 

To  learn  lo  live,  and  hm  to  think: 

Ami  lo  learn  to  lie  liuppy  though  free — 

These  at  Harvard  «s-k  our  Youth. 

Nor  in  their  seeking  fail. 

And  they  gain  hetirncs  the  vision  of  truth; 

Ami  they  play  some  games  with  Yale. 

If  they  don't  'most  always  win. 

The  reason's  easily  shown; 

The  hoard  at  home's  so  rich  in  fare 
They  enn't  get  hungry  enough  to  care 
With  line  concern  and  enough  dr- pair, 

Who  gets  contention's  bone. 
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The  Royal  Tragedy  at  Lisbon 


The  murdered  King  of  Portugal,  Carlos  I. 


The  Crown  Prince  Luiz  Philippe,  killed  beside  his  Father 


THE  Ion#  drawn  out  political  uiuest  in  Portugal  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  aaaaasi nut  inn  of  King  Carlo*  and  the  Crown 
Prince  l.niz  Philippe  in  the  strwts  of  Lisbon. 

The  King  and  Queen,  with  their  two  non*,  had  just  returned 
from  Villarieow,  where  they  hud  attended  the  inmml  fair.  At 
the  moment  when  the  open  earring*1  which  conveyed  them  Inid 
turned  into  Arsenal  Street  from  the  Pru*.i»  do  Owercio,  a group  of 
men  who  hud  been  hdtering  under  the  tree*  rushed  forward  with 
carbines  and  revolvers,  which  t hey  ton  I concealed  under  their  long 
doul.*,  and  (toured  in  u succession  of  red  leys. 

The  King,  pierced  through  the  throat  and  shoulder  by  litre*1 
bullet*,  fell  to  the  tloor  of  the  carriage.  The  Crown  Prince,  who 
tried  to  rise  to  hU  father’s  assistance,  was  immediately  shot  down, 
while  bin  brother  Mauuel  was  wounded  in  two  pla*1*1*.  The  Queen 
bravely  flung  lierttelf  before  the  bodies  of  her  son  and  husband,  ami 
escape*!  u Inn t*l  miraculously,  her  hut  and  Item  l*-ing  pierc*-*!  by 
several  bullets.  The  carriage  was  driven  at  full  speed  to  the 
Arsenal,  where  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  expired  within  a few 
moments.  The  assassins  wen-  at  once  pursued  by  the  police;  three 
of  them  were  riddled  with  bullets  and  the  remainder  captured. 

The  courage  shown  by  the  Queen  was  remarkable.  She  saved 
the  life  of  Iter  second  son  bv  throwing  herself  tx-fore  him  ami 
Is-ating  at  the  faces  of  the  a*iM**m*  with  Iter  houqmt.  One  of  the 
regicides  wa*  thrust  through  the  lsslv  by  a cavalry  officer,  and 
immediately  blew  out  bis  brains  with  w revolver. 

.Hie  outcome  of  the  tragedy  was  a strong  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  monarchy,  personified  by  the  voting  King  Mumud  II.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  assassination  an  attack  was  made  U|miii 
the  lutuse  of  Premier  Franco,  in  which  several  men  were  wounded; 
but  l.ishnii  a*  a whole  remained  quiet  anti  the  people  iiopeured 
*1  iimir. I by  the  blnw.  It  is  believed  that,  the  design  of  the  con- 
spirators wa*  to  exterminate  the  royal  family,  murder  the  Premier, 
and  proclaim  u republic. 

The  origin  of  tin1  political  disturlnncea  dates  bark  to  last  May, 
when  the  King  dissolved  the  < 'handier  by  royal  decree,  in  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  conferred  dictatorial  power*  upon  Premier 
Franco.  This  action  was  taken  mi  the  ground  that  the  government 
hud  fallen  into  th*1  hands  nt  a clique  of  »|iojter*,  who  t.sik  office 
alternately  and  held  high  salaried  sinecures;  but  the  King  proved 
to  !*•  one  of  the  worst  offender*,  mid  his  debts  were  paid  out  of 
the  country's  finances.  It  was  reported  that  on  one  occasion  lie 
hypothecated  the  crown  jewels  in  lamdon.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  murder  appears  to  have  been"  a decree  issued  by  the  King  the 
day  before,  giving  the  Premier  unlimited  power  to  repress  revolu- 
tionary agitation  and  susjiending  parliamentary  immunity.  All 
persons  suspended  for  political  agitation  were  to  lie  treated  a* 
criminal*  and  deprived  of  civil  rights.  King  C'arloa  resolutely 
supported  Premier  Franco  on  alt  occasions. 

Nevertheless  the  murders  occasioned  the  greatest  sorrow  and  sur- 


prise. Carlos  was  by  no  means  a tyrannical  nilrr.  Affable,  demo- 
cratic, he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  kings  in  Europe,  especially 
at  the  English  court,  lie  was  a fine  athlete  until  his  ponderous 
bulk  got  the  better  of  him;  lie  could  fire  a riffe  unerringly  with 
either  hand:  lie  (Minted  well,  and  ha  I a celebrity  as  a gourmet. 
The  Queen  i*  famous  for  her  medical  skill,  and  on  on*1  occasion 
won  a medal  for  life  Having.  It  is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  to  England  King  Edward  strongly  urged  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  inducing  her  hu*tiand  to  return  to  a constitutional 
regime. " 


The  Queen  of  Portugal  and  her  remaining  Son,  the  new  King 
Manuel,  driving  in  Lisbon  in  the  kind  of  Carriage  in  which 
Carlos  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  Assassinated 
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The  Man  Who 
Heard  Voices 

By  FREDERICK  I.  ANDERSON 


^n.liorm  FD  aguin-t  the  sky  on  the  rrc*t  of  a 
hitrrrn  hill  of  sand  that  ri-*-*  nix  hundred  lift 
almve  the  river  bottom  in  the  Military  figure  of 
u man  kneeling  iji  prayi-r.  Two  "craggy  cedar* 
neem  to  accent  uati , to  magnify,  he*  lomdinc*.. 
A living  l*-ing,  he  M*-m*  .»*  motionless  am  Hie 
tree*  f«ir  hour-  muter  t li«*  l.lu/.ing  Mini:  l*ar»’- 
Inadrd.  with  hand*  raised,  hi»  tu«e  ii|>turiie*l. 
Only  hi-  »mu  move  occasion-illy.  like  miiia 
plum-*  against  the  white  blue  *>f  the  nkv.  There  are  fanner* 
until  ml  him  in  the  valley  of  ll*e  Androscoggin.  working  in  the 
tiehlM.  Tliev  have  seen  hi.  at  range  figure  for  days.  anil  the  coun- 
trywide i*  /nil  of  talk  of  an  uneoiith.  half  clot  In  d man  who  ha« 
la-rn  praying  in  the  pine  fnrrwt  for  more  than  a month. 

line  of  the  farnierM  leaveM  hia  lior-ea  in  the  field*  an*l  tnrna 
towiinl  the  aaml  hill.  drawn  by  eurinaily.  ami  tuanetiiing  «»f  wonder 
at  piety  that  know**  neither  hunger,  thirst,  nor  exhaustion.  The 
fanner  elimlw  up  the  hill  through  fourteen  inelie-  of  loo**-  *um|. 
The  Military  figure  might  not  la*  aware  of  tin*  intruder,  ao  inten** 
ia  Ilia  •Irvotlon.  The  onlooker  sec*  a man  hall  clothed.  ami  tluit 
little  in  tatters.  He  ia  aniall.  wiry,  In*  brown  hair  ami  mustache 
Mowing,  hia  Iward  unkempt  and  knotted.  The  Min  haa  Mistered 
Ida  foreliead.  hia  clmeka  are  hollow,  and  under  tin*  tranaparent  «un- 
Inirn  ia  hhaMlIeaa  pallor. 

The  farmer  nsi-ivc*  no  greeting.  Awe  takes  pnauaaion  of  him. 
aiul  he  returna  to  hia  field*,  full  of  wonder.  Tin*  next  day  the 
dark  figure  again  ia  srs-n  silhouetted  ngain«t  the  sky.  Again  the 
fanner  leaven  his  horse*  and  plow.  He  la  joined  by  other*  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  .Many  have  seen  from  a long  way*  off  and  won- 
dered. The  pioneer  of  yesterday  tell*  Hum  what  he  ha*  aren.  They 
wateh  and  wait  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  Military  worahlpper 
par*  n«*  Iteed.  though  a fringe  of  |M*ople  n«Ar  surround  hi*  wum-tuary. 
Several  climb  the  side  of  Hie  hill  and  form  a little  rirrle  about  him. 
Some  are  incline*!  to  laugh,  but  instead  they  ha"*  their  heads. 
Women  are  joining  the  group  la-low  in  the  valley.  The^y  are  gazing 
upward*  and  talking  excitedly  among  tliemselve*.  None  luk*  an 
explanation.  Children  la-gin  to  cry  and  run  about.  Dog*  are  liark- 
ing.  A few  women  elimh  the  hill,  timidly,  and  join  the  men. 
Kreathlesaly  tliev  watch  the  uncouth  penon. 

A woman  fall*  to  her  knw-a  and  pray*  *|uietlv.  A man  joins  her. 
A second  wontnn  one*.  One  hy  one  nun  and  women  toil  up  the 
hill.  Now  there  an-  a hundred  about  the  lone  man.  *<ion  two 

hundred,  a few  hiugliing,  many  praying,  hut  all  are  awed  hr 

Hu-  mystery.  No  word  I*  spoken  to  the  throng,  ami  toward*  run 
ing  the  curious  one*  go  away,  wondering  more  iiml  iimte.  The 
next  morning  the  watchers  in  th-  tirhl*  see  him  as*- oiling  the  hill 
with  a wheel  harrow  and  a I me.  He  mrlx-w  the  *p*t  where  he  ha* 
made  hi*  sanctuary  and  begin*  to  dig.  Again  cornea  the  pror«*ai  m 
across  the  field*,  now  spurred  hy  new  interest.  Ity  two*  and 
t lire*-*  and  in  files  the  simple  farmer*  trudge  up  the  hill,  again 
forming  a rirrle  about  the  pi*  n-  man.  He  *e*-ni*  con-cion*  »f  their 
p re  sene*'  now.  hut  s|«-ak*  not  Hr  dig*  and  prays  alternately. 

The  onlooker*  i-.-nsed  to  .mile.  Tliev  listeneil  to  the  .pa-nmdi*- 
prayer*.  Women  wen*  falling  t«-  their  kiur>.  praying  and  weep- 
ing. at  the  sound  of  the 
hollow  voire.  At  mam 
a fanner  came  up  the 
hill  with  shovel  and 
wheel-harrow.  " l.et‘s 
give  him  a lift.”  lie  said 
to  hi*  neighbor*.  Many 
wen-  willing.  When  these 
llr*t  m-ruits  volunteered 
the  louder  knelt  and 
hurst  forth  in  hysterical 
prayer.  All  the  time  the 
lone  |*-nny  n-«te*|  in  hi* 
hat  on  the  ground  beside 
him.  A penny  wa* 

«lro|ipe*l  beside  it.  Theft 
rillin'  II  llirkl-l,  tll«'ll  a 
dime.  Neighbor-  Inld 
•lolin  lla-nry  Dougin* 
ill*  'lit  th-  mu  ii  mi  hi* 
hill  top.  When  Dougin* 
went  t Iioic  th-  -t range 
man  fell  on  his  kne*** 
again. 


Prophet  Sandiord  building  tlie  Temple 


“The  loinl  has  commanded  me  In  build  a temple  nn  t hi*  1011.“ 
lie  cried.  " Y«'i  are  t-onimamled,  in  the  name  of  tin  laird,  to  give 
this  hill  for  Hi*  Work.” 

The  owner  of  tlie  hill  became  InterrMlnl.  lie  found  liim«rlf 
working  with  a pick  mid  "hovel.  Iirfrn-  Hu-  end  of  the  nftrni<s>n. 
The  next  morning  he  deeded  the  hill  to  it*  strange  claimant. 

“ What  i*  lour  n»ni<  ’"  u*krd  Mr.  I'ougla*. 

“ Frank  W.  Nandford.” 

From  »iich  a l*-ginning  sprang  the  Holy  Hhimt  and  1‘*  llihle 
Society.  which  in  less  Hum  fifteen  years  ha*  come  to  Is-  one  of  the 
M ronge*t  of  many  strange  religion.  Mists.  It  hn*  come  into  po*- 
M-Msion  of  land*  in  all  part*  of  the  world  valued  at  more  than 
X -1,000.000 ; a temple  on  which  the  Hr«t  stroked  work  wa*  performed 
Hiat  July  day  in  I 893,  in  the  presence  of  the  curious  farmer*, 
'•hied  at  I2SO.OOO:  a fi«-et  of  shite;  a humiu  of  intrrnuthinal 
proselyting;  model  farm*,  printing  estnhli.hm-ut*.  shoe  factories, 
and  other  in*lii*lrial  r*mrrm«:  and  converts  in  the  old  world  a* 
well  a*  in  the  new  ready  to  give  their  lu.t  dollar  at  the  call  of  their 
leader. 

Horn  at  ltow*|oin  in  184t£,  Nandford  passed  through  a not  unu-mal 
ImivIiinhI,  and  wa*  sent  to  Hate*  College,  and  later  stmlied  in  the 
t'obb  Divinity  School.  Itefore  lie  was  sixteen,  the  spirit  that  1**1 
him  on  through  hi*  strange  career  in  after  year*  began  to  whisper 
to  him.  Hut  at  college  lie  distinguished  hint-elf  principally  a*  a 
star  pitcher  on  the  college  nine.  Si  niueli  of  a star  t wirier  wa* 
he  Hurt  when  lie  left  college  lie  became  euplain  of  a professional 
nine,  and  for  a season  was  the  hero  of  the  local  circuit.  Then,  a*  lie 
explained  it.  finding  himself  in  doubt  let  ween  professional  l*t*c 
Iwall  and  profes.innal  piety  a*  a career,  lie  chose  tlie  latter,  and 
entered  the  divinity-  school.  He  fuihd  of  graduiition,  nnd  his 
instructors  tried  to  prevent  his  ordination  when  lie  was  railed  to  a 
little  eliurch  at  Top-ham.  They  fitil<-d  to  thwart  him.  From  Top 
sham  he  went  to  (treat  Falls.  New  Huin|i*hire.  where  he  received 
$I.VH>  a year.  To|»ham  had  paid  him  fjOtl.  His  imagination  run 
riot;  varying  creed,  jangled  on  his  ticn-ca : vnicea  were  Is-ginning 
to  talk  to  him.  and  hi*  congregation  lied  and  left  him  alone,  lie 

started  on  a trip  around  the  world,  and  was  uhlpwreckid  on  tlie 

coast  of  Ihtlrai ine.  off  Joppn.  in  February.  |«H.  A boatload  of 
pa««cngrr*  was  drowned.  He  attrihutid  the  accident  of  the  ship 
striking  a nvk  t • • the  kd  character  of 
the  passengers,  and  hi*  own  rescue  to  hi* 
faith.  t*n  Icing  dragged  oat  of  the  water 
hr  refused  brandy.  When  he  revisited  the 

Holy  farad  in  lfi'U*  and  again  in  |!H)5  and 

1907.  In-  met  tlu*  man  who  saved  hi*  life, 
a Syrian  boatman  of  a tourist  agency. 
That  man  i»  now  ii  disciple 

Frank  W.  Nandford  relumed  to  Top- 
‘lam,  Maine,  in  1*91.  having  discovered 
in  his  tour  **f  the  world  that  there  are 
UtKi.i  tOO.MMI  more  heathen*  Hum  when 

Christianity  wa* 
l*»rn.  He  took  to 
the  wno«|«.  fa*1ing, 
graving,  and  listen- 
ing to  voice*. 

**  Armageddon !” 
“You  will 
change  the  reli- 
gion. map  of  the 
world.” 

“ Ho!” 

•That  word 
changed  my  whole 
life.”  said  Sand- 
ford  later.  Front 
that  moment  he 
recognized  neither 
bishop,  synod,  nor 
council,  To  the 
laughing  farmers 
who  worked  with 
him  on  Hie  hill 
with  hi*  borrowed 
wheel-barrow  — for 


Shiloh,  line  Temple  and  Headquarter!  oi  the  “ Holy  Ghost  and  Us"  Society 
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bo  borrowed  that  first  wheelbarrow — who  asked  him  to  lay  off 
and  pitch  ball,  some  of  them  having  recognized  the  Iwll -player,  lie 
6aid  quietly: 

" I am  Elijah,  1 am  David  the  Prince.  I am  Tscmrch  the 
Branch,  a priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mclchi  seder.” 

The  power  of  Sandford’s  pray  i - moral  two  hundred  men  to 
toil  with  him  on  the  hill-top  without  poy.  When  the  ground  wan 
cleared  the  pious  man  prayed  for  money,  and  his  words  were  like 
the  blows  of  Aaron.  Gold  flowed.  It  came  slowly  at  lir*t,  pennies 
to  join  the  lone  penny  in  the  hat.  Soon  the  countryside  was  taken 
with  religion.  A fanner  in  Aroostook.  S.  SI.  Shaw,  end  his  family 
Ix-came  in -pi red  with  the  idea  that  they  should  sacrifice  all  in  the 
fountaiu  of  spirituality  of  which  Sandfonl  preached.  They  turned 
all  of  their  Iwlnngings  into  money,  ami  went  to  Shiloh.  Shiloli 
was  the  biblical  name  the  Holy  Ghost  and  I's  exhorter  gave  to  his 
•ami  hill.  They  arrived  on  a day  when  Sandfonl.  Uirc-hradrd  hod 
hare-kneed,  was  at  prayer  for  money.  They  laid  98000  at  lii«  feet. 

“Is  there  any  morel” 

There  was  94000  life  insurance  and  f-'lOO  in  live  hog*. 

“ Life  insurance  is 
sinful.  Swine  are  un- 
ci e a n.”  cried  the 
minister.  No  act  bet- 
ter illustrates  the 
strange  obsession  of  a 
convert  to  Sandford 
«o  well  a»  the  act  of 
Shaw.  He  destroyed 
his  life  - insuranre 

Klicy.  He  drove  hi* 
ip*  into  a swamp 
Nml  buried  them,  lb- 
turning  to  Shiloh,  he 
was  greeted  with 
salvos.  It  is  the  irony 
of  his  fate  that  Shaw 
mid  hU  wife  were 
driven  penniless  from 
Shiloh  when  their 
children  ran  away 
from  a pestilence  of 
smallpox.  The  par- 
ents were  ordered  to 
have  as  being  under 
the  influence  of  the 
devil. 

Among  others  came 
Stephen  Higgins  from 
levant,  a village  near 
Bangor.  He,  too,  con- 
verted his  goods  into 
cash,  and  led  a fine 
herd  of  hog*  into  the 
swamp  and  announced 
his  readiness  to  be- 
come an  evangelist, 
lie  was  sent  to  his 
native  town  and  lie- 
tran  to  preach  after 
the  manner  of  the 
man  of  Shiloh. 

Whether  It  e e a u * e 
Stephen  Higgins  was 
ts.ru  ii  ml  raised 
among  them,  or  lie- 
cause  he  lacked  the 
insinuating  eloquence 
of  speech  and  alienee 
possessed  b v the 
founder  of  Shiloh,  he 
failed.  He  was  tarred 
and  feathered,  tied  to 
a tree,  and  a torch 
applied.  Stephen  es- 
caped in  his  coat  of 
tar  and  feathers  to 
Shiloh  and  told  of  his 
martyrdom.  In  the  »u 
miracle  of  the 


Frank  W.  Sandford,  his  Wife,  and  the  “Holy  Ghost  and  Ua"  Banner 


I vat  ion  of  the  evangelist  was  seen  the  first 
■t.  Sandford  pointed  to  the  suffering  man. 
and  persuaded  his  followers  that  divine  intervention  had  pre- 
vented the  inflammable  fur  from  burning  and  destroying  the 
preacher. 

The  goods  of  Shaw  and  Higgins  were  but  mites  to  the  gold  that 
flowed  into  the  hat  of  the  original  penny.  That  original  |irniiy 
was  borrowed,  by  the  way,  as  was  the  whorl-harrow.  Artisans 
were  employed,  union  wages  were  paid.  From  the  hole  dug  on  tin* 
duly  day  in  1 HH3  a great  building  arose.  Sand  ford's  mind  had  no 
n»ini  for  small  things.  This  bourn-  of  worship  was  to  scut  20.000 
souls.  Meantime  they  worshipped  In  tents.  The  Bible  and  the 
hymnal  were  the  only’ honks  at  Shiloh. 

“ The  thousands  will  come.”  he  told  his  followers.  And  in  later 
days  his  words  proved  true.  The  temple  was  to  have  dormitories, 
a school;  there  were  to  lie  two  turrets  for  prayer.  “ I .el  then-  Is-  no 
mutnent  of  the  day  or  night  when  prayer  Is  not  offc red  to  (hid.” 
Since  March,  181(7.  there  never  liu*  Imh-ii  a moment  when  a 
worshipper  wa«  not  at  prayer.  The  turrets  were  planned  as  n 
testimony  to  the  miracle  of  Srephen  Higgins  and  the  unhurried 
tar.  At  times  Sandfonl  would  disappear.  Sometimes  he  would  lie 
Iward  from  in  Boston  by  telegraph,  thus: 

‘‘Hallelujah!  liaised  ’$800.  Hallelujah!” 


Again  it  would  be  Brooklyn.  Kansas  City,  New  York,  or  Chicago. 
Weeks  would  pass  while  tlie  devout  tanners  were  harvesting  when 
notlnug  would  stir  on  the  sand  hill.  'Then  again  there  would  Iw-  a 
rush  of  activity.  Always  came  tin-  converts.  Women  arrived 
from  the  far  West,  a little  blind  girl  from  Stony  Brook,  Is  mg 
Island,  who  had  heard  Elijah  Sandford  po*«o»acd  the  power  of 
healing,  a " Brother  from  Sioux  City,”  who  bad  started  East,  as 
he  told  it  naively,  to  hear  his  father  pray  in  Pcnnaylvania,  but 
decided  to  go  first  to  Shiloh  to  hear  Elijah;  converts  from  far 
and  near,  wherever  the  voice  of  a nroselyter  or  the  cleverly  worded 
appeal  of  world-evangelization  could  resell. 

So  time  passed  on  until  1800,  with  buildings  on  the  top  of  the 
great  hill  growing  tall  und  stately.  Funds  run  low  and  carpenters, 
unpaid,  left  their  work.  Elijah  and  his  followers  mounted  the 
scaffolding  and  took  their  places.  “ The  lieautiful  thing  about 
it  all  is  that  uhcu  my  people  crack  a thumb  instead  of  a nail  they 
sing  | urn  ns  of  praise."  said  Sandford. 

Sundown  of  August  18.  1H1*!(.  wav  set  as  the  time  to  dedicate 
the  temple.  At  daybreak  the  country  roads  were  deep  in  dust 
from  the  farm  wagons 
that  drew  to  the  hill. 
Shiloh  was  black 
with  people,  men, 
women,  and  children. 
Some  were  believers, 
some  were  not.  They 
had  heard  that  a 
miracle  was  to  be 
work  rd  that  day. 
Elijah,  the  Prince  of 
Dnvid,  had  announced 
that  the  magnificent 
temple  would  not  be 
consecrated  to  the 
work  of  God  until 
every  penny  of  debt 
had  been  paid.  This, 
on  the  morn  of  the 
day  when  sunset  was 
to  see  the  flaunting  of 
four  banners  from  the 
four  corners  of  the 
t**mple!  The  debt  was 
820.000.  The  Prophet, 
fur  so  he  was  fond  of 
styling  himself,  just 
talked— talked  of  the 
nerd*  of  Shiloh, 
iiuietly  at  times,  in  a 
frenzy  of  passion  at 
others,  hut  talked, 
talked,  talked,  a 1 1 
morning,  all  after- 
noon. He  was  as- 
sured that  half  the 
sum  had  been  paid. 
A little  girl  dropped 
a penny  into  the  plate 
on  the  table  in  front 
of  him. 

"Just  a little 
penny,”  said  Elijah, 
gazing  down  at  the 
great  throng.  He  held 
up  the  penny,  tears  of 
joy  in  his  eyes.  Then 
hr  prayed  that  God 
might  take  that  cent 
and  work  His  way. 
When  h«  ceased  to 
pray  iwople  crowded 
around.  Giving  is  a 
strange  malady,  a 
cantagion.  Farmers 
places!  fat  rods  of 
greenbacks  on  the 
table.  Women  emptied 

their  pockri honk*  of  silver.  Others  gave  watches,  jewelry,  valuables 
of  every  kind.  There  were  rings  ami  silver  spoons.  A clerk  ap- 
praised each  gift  and  itemized  it.  The  devout  sang: 

“There’s  a plenty,  yes.  a plenty,  in  the  Father's  (tank 
above.” 

The  man  from  Sioux  City  got  there  just  in  time  to  deposit  his 
mite  after  travelling  more  than  u thousand  mile*.  A woman  walked 
from  Boston  to  save  $10  which  she  put  on  the  plate.  Towards  sun- 
down, an  aged  woman  went  forward,  und  whispered  in  the  Prophet's 
ear.  He  answered,  she  nodded,  and  she  counted  out  940.  " Praise 
His  Holy  Name,”  cried  Elijah.  “The  mountain  has  |s*en  moved 
into  the  sea.”  Sandford  arose,  stretched  forth  his  hands  and 

Ii  rayed,  while  the  crowd  knell  like  a field  of  grain  bowing  to  a 
turricane. 

The  four  Hags  were  broken  in  the  evening  breeze:  the  white  flag 
of  Victory,  the  blue  flag  of  larui-l.  (he  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the 
Knglish  "Cross  nf  St.  George.  The  star*  were  cut  from  Mrs. 
Sandford'*  wedding  dre»s.  “ And  now.”  said  Sandford.  "even  with 
that  920,000  facing  me,  I feel  so  easy  and  unconcerned  that  I am 
going  to  hitch  up  the  team  and  drive  over  to  Lisbon  Fall*  and 
have  my  hair  cut.” 

A few  weeks  later  the  Prophet  executed  a format  deed  nt  Dur- 
liutn,  in  which  township  Shiloh  is  located,  transferring  the  property 
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of  Shiloh  to  G<*1  Almighty,  " to  have  and  to  hold  for  Hia  works," 
naming  himself  and  hja  elders  as  trustees.  Hie  instrument,  filed 
in  the  Androscoggin  County  records,  is  unique.  In  the  jubilee  of 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  seventy  followers  of  the  Prophet  were 


The  Tent  where  the  first  Meetings  were  held 


so  inspired  by  his  zeal  that  they  started  forth  penniless,  “ without 
staff  or  script,"  to  evangelize  the  world.  Converts  flocked  to 
them.  Money  came  from  all  quartern.  'Hie  mails  comprised 
three  bags  a day.  There  came  a horse  trader  with  four  white 
horses  and  a chariot,  a printer  with  a plant  to  print  Tonijutt  of 
Flame,  a shoemaker  to  start  a factory,  a butcher,  a baker,  artisans, 
and  mechanics  of  every  trade,  loiter  an  electric  road  and  a 
woollen  mill,  and,  in  1005,  the  little  town  of  Durham  awoke  to 
find  that  Elijah  and  hia  followers  controlled  the  political  des- 
tinies of  the  township,  and  had  named  the  school  board  and  the 
supervisors.  Elijah  was  tho  !><»ts. 

" We  will  have  a fleet  of  ocean  liners  to  carry  the  Word  to  the 
heathen  and  the  unbeliever,"  said  the  Prophet.  His  people,  Itaving 
seen,  believed.  . Tlie  fleet  started  with  a rehabilitated  brigantine. 
It  cruised  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Ka*tport  to  Kit- 
tery.  The  good  fishermen  of  Drain  Island  Btoned  the  missionaries, 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  sea.  On  Beal  Island,  near  Jonrsport. 
so  intense  was  the  zeal  of  a family  of  converts  that  they  wished 
to  sacrifice  their  little  child  on  an  altar  of  fire.  Boston  was  found 
to  be  ripe  for  evangelization,  and  hundreds  of  converts  becamc 
disciples.  The  village  of  Ridge  Mills,  near  Utica.  New  York, 
was  almost  depopulated  by  a pilgrimage  of  believers,  who  thought 
to  see  the  end  of  the  world  imm  the  top  of  the  far-famed  sand 
hill.  Brooklyn  was  less  hospitable.  After  Elijah  had  Isiptized 
seven  converts  on  a cold  winter  day,  he  was  driven  out  of  his 
hall  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Ho  declared  the  city  unrrgrncrate, 
and  said  it  would  be  destroyed  by  fin*.  New  York  was  liarren. 

There  wore  rough  places  in  the  path  of  tjio  Prophet.  His  in- 
domitable will  overcame  them.  A hard  winter  brought  the  Prophet 
to  the  study  of  economies.  He  acquired  arable  land  in  the  valley, 
and  fanners  near  hy  who  did  not  adopt  the  faith  and  give  their 
all  to  the  cause  drove  shrewd  bargains  with  Sandford.  Soon  he 
owned  twenty  farms  in  the  valley.  One  fanner  who  refused  to 
sell  was  pronounced  as  |s»s*e**ed  of  the  devil. 


Followers  of  Sandford  helping  to  build  the  Temple 


Meantime,  as  Shiloh  grew  rich  in  money  und  disciples,  the  out- 
side world  heard  of  miracle*.  'Hie  Prophet  (H-rsuaded  his  people 
that  he  raised  a woman  from  the  dead.  Olive  A.  Mills,  and  she 
corroborated  it;  that  he  cured  a case  of  blindness,  that  he  re- 


moved scrofula,  that  he  caused  a shrunken  leg  to  grow,  and  that 
he  cured  cancer.  In  tho  twenty-one  months  covering  this  period 
of  miracles  there  were  six  deaths  from  sinall-pox  at  -Shiloh,  two 
from  diphtheria,  and  twelve  from  other  disease*,  among  an  average 
of  3tHI  members  of  the  colony.  The  recital  of  each  miracle  added 
wealth  and  converts  throughout  the  world.  Charged  with  man- 
slaughter in  the  death  of  n child  without  medical  alleudance 
from  diphtheria,  Sandford  fought  through  three  trials,  one  a con- 
viction. and  went  free.  He  was  convicted  of  cruelty  to  his  own 
son.  John  tin*  Baptist  as  lie  called  him ; some  of  his  followers 
turned  against  him.  among  otfo-rs  the  horse  trader,  who  wantp*l 
hia  white  horses  and  chariot  buck.  Forty  days  of  prayer  was  the 
panacea  of  the  Prophet  fur  all  ills.  Forty  days  of  fasting  was 
not  uncommon,  and  to  this  system  of  |ienance  was  laid  many  of 
the  charges  of  cruelty  against  Sandford. 

Governor  Cobb  directed  an  investigation  of  Shiloh  in  lBOtl. 
Hie  investigators  found  well-ordered  buildings,  and  absolute  dis- 
cipline. and  so  few  malcontents  to  give  information  against  the 
Prophet  thut  the  investigation  came  to  nothing. 

It  fo-cutne  Sandford'*  dream  to  establish  a Kingdom  in  the  Holy 
Ijind.  and  mukc  it  the  centre  of  his  scheme  of  world  evangelization. 
The  gift  of  a house  in  Jerusalem,  und  at  Joppa  broad  acres  on 
which  a city  could  thrive,  furthered  the  idea,  and  he  hastened  to 
acquire  vessels.  There  are  three  sailing  ships  in  the  “ fleet." 
They  comprise  the  “ Kingdom  Yacht  Club,”  which  some  of  the 
followers  thought  a sportive  title.  For  that  matter,  there  are  a 
dozen  horses  in  Sandford’s  stables  that  can  trot  2:20  or  better. 

Tlie  secret  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  Sundford  is  his  infinito 
(irrsonal  force.  His  gray  eyes  have  been  described  as  magnetic, 
lie  has  1st* ii  called  a paranoiac  by  several  alienists,  yet  none  of 
them  have  fo-cn  able  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  of  his 
extraordinary  hold  on  his  followers. 

He  is  insistent,  persistent,  despotic.  He  will  brook  no  oppo- 
sition to  his  will,  which  is  absolute  law  at  Shiloh — which  lias 
been  absolute  law  since  tlie  day,  fifteen  yrara  ago,  when  lie  turned 


Sandford  exhorting  hia  Disciples  to  finish  the  Temple 


the  first  spadeful  of  sand  on  tlm  hill-top.  llis  whole  life  haa 
been  one  of  intense  individualism,  in  bis  baseball  days  lie  was 
the  absolute  buss  of  the  team-,  in  hia  college  days  his  comnanions 
hail  to  stund  with  hint  or  fall  before  him.  When  an  idea  obtained 
ascendancy  in  his  mind,  he  worked  it  otlt  to  its  conclusion  as  he 
saw  tin*  conclusion.  He  did  not  seek,  nor  did  he  accept,  advice. 
Coupled  with  this  intense  egoism  tlie  development  of  the  belief 
tluit  he,  like  Most*.  Mohammed,  und  Jean  d’Arc,  was  divinely  in- 
spired. und  hud  direct  communication  from  tlie  Deity,  t hat  the 
voice*  he  heard  were  as  real  us  the  whispering  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  the  forest,  where  he  prayed  and  communed,  and  you  have  an 
explanation  of  the  man.  The  one  idea  that  he  was  sent  obsessed 
him.  Nothing  could  daunt  him.  Fierce  at  times,  gentle  as  a weep- 
ing woman  at  others,  he  pleaded,  entreated,  begged,  stormed,  and 
rap’d.  Intensely  human,  witli  humor,  with  none  of  the  sordid 
spirit  that  h**  marked  hi*  prototypes,  he  was  a man  afovre  all  to 
his  people.  His  unlimited  self-confidence  caused  his  followers  not 
to  limit  their  confidence  in  him. 

'Du*  psychology  of  the  i oBtagion  of  faith  that  met  him  is  not 
dillienlt  of  analysis.  It  is  a state  of  mind  common  in  country 
communities.  Himilar,  though  more  advanced,  to  the  hysteria  of  a 
Georgia  negro  camp  meeting.  The  French  describe  it  as  " Folie  ft 
Dieiix."  a term  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent. 

Early  in  December  Sandford  was  at  St.  Thomas,  returning  from 
the  Holy  I .and  with  seventy  of  his  followers  in  two  ships,  tho 
Coronet  "and  the  A'iwpfom.  For  many  weeks  the  two  frail  vessels 
were  storm  tossed,  and  their  uppeurunce  at  the  West  Indian  port 
was  taken  a*  another  indication  of  divine  indulgence  by  tho  wor- 
shipper*  at  Shiloh. 

During  hi*  alsscnce  a sentiment  has  crystallized  against  Shiloh. 
Prophet  Sandford  is  Haid  to  fear  that  nn  effort  will  be  made  to 
declare  him  insaue  if  he  returns,  lie  ha*  declared  that  he  will 
live  permanently  in  the  Holy  foind  with  all  of  hi*  sect  who  will 
follow  there  to  further  the  propaganda. 
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Thirty  Years  After 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  SAME  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  FROM  THE 
TOP  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  TOWER  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 


NEW  YORK'S  SKYLINE  OF  1877 


THE  SKYLINE  OF  1908 


THIRTY  year*  is  a brief  apace  in  the  life  of  the  average  city, 
but  the  change*  that,  have  Is-cn  wrought  by  the  growth  of 
New  York  during  thni  period  are  so  startling  that  mere 
description  of  them  aeeins  is-yond  eom prehension.  Even  with  the 
aid  of  the  pictures  here  presented  it  in  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  are  actual  photograph*,  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
of  the  name  section  of  New  York  as  it  has  appeared  within  the 
lifetime  of  men  who  are  still  young.  The  oik*  presents  a muss  of 
small  buildings  which  seem  poor,  almost  squalid.  by  comparison 
with  the  gaunt  craggy  towers  that  stand  closely  arrayed  in  the 
other. 

In  the  early  photograph  the  Tribune  building,  (marked  C in 
each  photograph),  the  Post -office  ( H in  each  picture),  and  the 
towering  spires  of  Trinity  Church  (Al  and  St.  Paul's  t'ha|M-l  (l)| 
stand  boldly  against  the  skyline.  In  the  picture  of  today  the 
Tribune  tower  still  appear*,  thanks  to  a recent  thrust  hcavrnwurd 
by  the  builders,  but  only  the  top  of  the  cupola  of  the  IN wt  office 
can  be  discovered  by  careful  scrutiny,  while  both  the  churrhc* 
have  been  swallowed  in  the  great  steel  and  stone  canyons  devoted 
to  commerce  and  linance.  The  St.  Paul  building  ID  in  the  lower 


picture)  of  the  present  day  so  far  outstrips  the  old  chapel  in 
ficight  t lint  the  house  of  worship  viewed  from  the  roof  of  its 
gigantic  neighbor  seems  but  little  more  than  uti  ancient  stain  of 
rusty  brown  upon  the  flinty  ground. 

The  curious  who  explore  the  1008  photograph  for  some  trace  of 
Trinity's  spire  will  find  no  vestige  of  it  whatever.  The  Empire 
building  both  dwarfs  and  obscures  it  from  view.  It  is  somewhere 
below  the  arrow  extending  downward  from  the  letter  A. 

A forecast  of  the  city's  future  development  may  be  had  by  a 
glance  at  the  Park  How  building  f marked  E),  which  for  a decade 
was  the  loftiest  office  building  in  the  world,  hut  now  stands  sadlv 
reduced  in  rank  by  the  gaunt  steel  ribbed  Singer  building,  indi- 
cated by  F. 

The  most  impressive  circumstance  in  the  contrast  of  the  photo- 
graphs is  the  disappearance  from  view  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  Orange  Mountains  of  New  Jersey,  which,  easily  visible  in  1877. 
urc  now  screened  out  of  the  picture  by  the  curtain  ot  vast  edifices. 
Another  disappearance,  almost  as  startling,  is  that  of  the  ships 
which,  in  1877.  carried  American  gtsids  around  the  world,  and  of 
which  in  the  1908  photograph  no  trace  can  be  discovered. 
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Washington’s  Surprising  Ancestor 


By  CAROLIN 


HE  end  justifies  the  dnuu.”  This  motto,  from 
tin-  rout  of  arm*  of  Washington,  wilt  no  «h>ubt 
Hash  into  the  minds  of  certain  cnthusiaatic  ad 
mirrra  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  who  glance 
at  the  accompanying  genealogical  tree,  which  is 
England's  latest  contribution  to  the  oft  debated 
question  of  Washington's  ancestry. 

“ Let  no  man  fancy  he  know*  sport,”  said  the 
late  Moncure  D.  Conway,  " unless  he  has  family- 
treed  an  ancestor  of  George  Washington.’  Yet,  despite  the  many 
clever  scholars  and  antiquarians  of  America  who  lutve  tried  their 
hands  nt  this  “ sport,”  it  has  remained  for  a Fellow  of  the  Koval 
Historical  Society  of  England,  Kev.  Frederick  W.  Kagg.  to  ion 
vey  to  us  the  latest  interesting  revelation  regarding  the  ancestry 
of  our  first  President, 

liarring  those  that  champion  the  truly  democratic  *tand|N>iut, 
l«s*s  prevalent  today  than  it  was  in  1020,  which  scorns  to  connect 
itself  with  old-world  title*  and  abhors  loyalty,  there  remain  many 
lilirral  mails  among  us  who  do  not  grudge  to  one  who  was  ac- 
knowledged first  in  war  ami  first  in  peace  a share  in  the  homage 
accorded  the  first  family  of  England. 

Edward  I.  was  himself  a mighty  warrior,  and  first  in  many 
wars;  liis  prowess  was  early  exercised  on  tin*  Turk*,  during  that 
last  crusade  ever  embarked  on  by  England's  kings,  and  when  tl»c 
throne  became  his  own  he  successfully  carried  out  his  project  of 
uniting  England.  Scotland,  and  Wales.  He  brought  the  famous 
Stone  of  Scone  to  Westminster  Ahhcy,  and  under  him  England 
lieenine  a mighty  nation,  lie  was  a monarch  wise  and  great,  even 
though  he  had  little  leaning  towards  democratic  government  and 
did  not  display  special  fondness  for  Magua  Charter.  Eduard 
Longshanks  was  not  an  ancestor  to  be  deajnied  by  his  descendant 
George,  of  kingly  hearing  mid  equally  long  legs. 

That  this  direct  line  of  descent  has  not  until  now  been  estab- 
lished may  seem  a bit  surprising  in  view  of  the  exhaustive  re- 
search that  has  been  devoted  to  the  Washington  ancestry.  The 
reason  is.  however,  not  difficult  to  understand  when  one  reflects 
that  such  research  ha*  been  concerned  exclusively  with  the  male 
line,  while  this  royal  blood  is  introduced  into  the  family  by 
Margaret  Duller,  who  married  Ijturence  Washington  in  1588. 

Mr.  Worthington  Clutunccy  Ford,  and  others  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Washington  pedigree.  trace  tin*  line  (tack  to 
John  Washington  of  Whitfield,  five  generations  bark  of  the  afore- 
said Laurence  and  his  wife  Margaret.  These  students  state  that 
this  Margaret  Hotter  was  the  daughter  of  William  Rutler  of 
Tighes,  Sussex,  but  do  not  follow  the  Butler  pedigree  back  of  this 
point.  Here  Mr.  Kngg  lias  taken  up  the  quest,  and  after  careful 
study  of  old  records,  tombstones  and  entries  in  church  registers, 
ha*  proved  that  William  Butler,  father  of  Mrs.  I^vurence  Wash- 
ington. stands  tenth  in  direct  dement  from  Edward  I. 

Reference  to  the  above  genealogical  tree  just  completed  by  Mr. 
Kagg.  and  verified  since  its  arrival  in  America  by  various  gcnca- 


TICKNOR 


logical  exnerts,  who  have  pronounced  it  satisfactory,  will  show 
conclusively  that  George  Washington  is  in  the  sixteenth  generation 
in  direct  descent  from  ihe  monarch  in  question,  and  is  therefore 
the  great  great-great  great  great-great  great -great -great -great-great 
great  great  grandson  of  Edward  I.  I’lanUgenet. 

Kev.  Frederick  W.  Kagg,  of  Hylield.  Northamptonshire,  with 
whom  rents  the  credit  of  making  this  discovery,  is  a scholar  and 
antiquarian  with  a keen  intrnst  in  the  architecture  of  the  English 
parish  churches,  in  the  restoration  of  which  he  has  done  some 
notable  work.  While  rector  of  a certain  church  in  the  south  of 
England  he  worked  for  twenty-live  years  upon  his  self  appointed 
task  of  restoring  this  hrautiful  edifice,  learning  the  mason's  trade 
ami  also  stonecutting  in  order  personally  to  aid  in  repairing  the 
nave  and  choir  of  the  church.  At  the  mil  of  this  laborious  under- 
taking Mr.  Kagg'*  university  presented  this  church  with  a stained- 
glass  window  in  token  of  the  appreciation  awakened  by  his  ac- 
complishment. 

Having  removed  to  the  lovely  Midland  country  which  was  the 
home  of  the  ancestors  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  as  well  as  of 
the  Hard  of  Avon.  Mr  Kagg.  who  had.  on  account  of  ill  health, 
resigned  from  active  parish  work,  became  interested  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  picturesque  little  church  of  Saint  lannuird,  at  A stem  - 
le- Walls,  Northamptonshire,  the  line  architecture  of  which,  as  well 
as  its  historic  associations,  made  its  preservation  particularly  de- 
sirable, although  the  possibility  of  such  an  accomplishment  seemed 
dubious  in  a poor  parish  with  a population  of  but  170  souls. 
Realising,  however,  that  this  half  ruined  church  tower  was  a 
noble  example  of  early  church  architecture,  Mr.  Kagg  lias  taken 
up  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  has  done  much  towards  railing 
the  necessary  funds,  of  which  some  flNUO1)  is  yet  needed  to  complete 
the  undertaking,  failure  to  carry  out  which  is  likely  to  mean  the 
levelling  of  the  tower  in  question. 

Mr.  Kagg'*  antiquarian  interest  was  particularly  aroused  by  the 
association  of  this  church  with  the  Washington  family.  Here  on  the 
parish  register  stand*  the  record  of  the  marriage  on  August  .1,  158K. 
of  Laurence  Washington  with  Margaret  Butler,  who  was  the  great- 
great  great  grandmother  of  George  Washington,  and  who  by  her  mar- 
riage united  tlie  royal  blood  of  England  with  that  of  the  house  of 
Washington.  It  waa  purely  by  accident  that  Mr.  Kagg  made  this 
discovery  while  casually  investigating  the  ancestry  of  Margaret  But- 
ler. w hose  forebears  were  closely  associated  with  this  locality.  Step 
by  step  he  mounted  Margaret's  family  tree,  and  found  by  careful 
research  that  she  was  a direct  descendant  of  Edward  I.,  as  he  luts 
shown  by  the  accompanying  chart,  which  he  lias  modestly  sub- 
mitted to  hi*  cousin*  across  the  seas.  His  whole  heart  is  in  the 
absorbing  work  of  restoration  which  he  ia  struggling  to  acrum 
plish.  but  he  makes  no  appeal  to  this  country  for  financial  aid. 
One  rannot  hut  hope,  however,  that  transatlantic  interest  may  do 
a little  something  towards  furthering  the  preservation  of  the 
beautiful  town  in  which  this  rhureh  i*  situated,  and  where  those 
nuptials  were  solemn ired  which,  in  their  event,  made  the  first 
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GEORGE  WASH  lit  0T0*.  Prt.ld.nl  ef  Ike  United  State*. 


The  Family  Tree  which  demonstrate*  the  Descent  of  George  Washington,  showing  him  to  be  the  great-great- 
grcat-grcat-great-great-great-great-greai-great-great-grcat-great  grandson  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England 
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President  of  the  United  State*  a lineal  descendant  of  1h«*  king* 
of  England. 

Not  ninny  mile*  from  A*ton-le- Walls,  in  the  village  of  Great 
Brington.  i§  another  notable  rhurch  containing  many  memorials 
of  the  Washington  family.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  the  epitaph  of  Laurence  Washington  and  his  wife  Margaret; 
this  is  on  a stone  in  the  pavement  of  the  chancel,  on  which  the 
Washington  arms,  impaled  with  those  of  his  wife  I Margaret 
Butler),  are  deeply  sculptured.  The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

“ Here  lieth  the  bodi  of  laiurence  Washington,  amine 
A heirc  of  Robert  Washington  of  Soiilgrave  in  the 
the  count ia  of  Northampton,  Esquire,  who  married 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Willinm  Butler 
of  Tees  in  the  countie  of  Sttsscxe.  Esquire,  who 
had  is*uo  by  her  8 sons  4 1)  daughters,  which  Laurence  deceases! 
the  13  of  December  A.  Dni  1016." 

According  to  this  record,  this  union  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet 
with  that  of  Washington  was  productive  of  seventeen  children,  a 
goodly  family,  to  be  sure,  to  have  blessed  the  twenty-eight  years 
of  murried  life  vouchsafed  this  distinguished  couple  ere  the  taking 
off,  in  1616.  of  Laurence,  who  wa*  survived  by  his  wife  some  twenty 
years. 

The  quiet  antiquarian  does  indeed  find  more  than  mere  “ ser- 
mons in  stones,"  for  he  reads  tliere  Inst  pages  of  history  which  may 
lie  sought  in  vain  in  countless  musty  books.  Vet  he  who  read* 


The  Church  of  St-  Leonard  at  Aston-lc-Walls.  Northampton- 
shire, England,  where  were  found  the  Records  establishing 
the  Fact  of  Washington's  Royal  Lineage 


The  Tombstone  at  Great  Brington,  England,  marking  the 
Burial  Place  of  George  Washington's  Ancestors.  Laurence 
Washington  and  Margaret  Butler,  his  Wife,  and  bearing  their 
united  Arms.  Here  may  be  seen  the  Stars  and  Stripes  often 
referred  to  as  significant  on  Washington's  Coat  of  Arms 


thus  wins  usually  little  credit  compared  with  him  who  write* 
down  something  though  he  it  is  who  really  provide*  the  most 
valuable  copy. 

If  after  studying  the  accompanying  document  the  democratic 
scoffer  cries  aloud  Unit  it  doc*  nut  add  to  t he  prestige  of  Wash- 
ington, this  desrent  from  mere  royalty,  one  may  respond:  “Quite 
true,  the  fame  of  Washington  stand*  by  itself,  no  royal  pedigree 
ran  better  it ; but  what  i»  to  hinder  Washington  from  doing  some- 
thing for  the  kings  of  England?  Even  the  democratic  scoffer 
must  look  with  more  indulgence  on  despised  royalty  which  can 
bring  forth  a lusty  son  like  George  Washington.” 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH’S  INTEREST  IN  THE  ENGLISH  WORKINGMAN 


TIIK  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  Till.  Oi  l IIRH*  PANNING  Till'  lil  AHl  OF  HONOR  OK  TRAMWAY  MEN  DRAWN  t’P 
TO  RECEIVE  HER  WHEN  HUB  OPEN  F II  A HALL  IO«  THE  TRAMWAY  BROTHERHOOD  AT  KENSINGTON 
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By  HENRY  UNDERWOOD,  D.  W.* 

DRAWINGS  BY  DAN  SAYRE  GROESB  F.CK 


HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  wise  men  look  to 
their  whiskers.  More  real  and  lasting  good  can 
Is*  done  to  the  crop  during  this  month  Ilian  at 
uny  other  period.  The  carries*  mid  improvident 
may  slolhfuUv  put  off  until  to  morrow  the  pruning 
umi  mulching"  that  should  be  done  to-day:  the  flip- 
jiant  may  in  their  blindness  go  so  far  as  to  jest. 
The  following  suggestions  on  whisker  cultivation  are  not  intended 
lor  the  improvident  or  the  flippant.  Such  persons  are  respect- 
fully asked  nut  to  read  them, 
llteae  helpful  hints  are  the 
outcome  of  many  years  of 
patient  toil  and  incessant  de- 
votion to  the  gentle  art  of 
whiskerage.  They  are  ad- 
dressed to  serious  whisker 
devotees,  or  whiskerees,  not 
triflera. 

For  the  sake  of  impress- 
ing upon  all  our  whiskerees 
the  importance  of  early  at- 
tention to  the  sprout*,  shoot*, 
and  tendrils.  I shall  not  rest 
content  with  quoting  the  im- 
mortal Alexander  Pope,  who 
wrote: 

Just  as  the  stubble's  bent 
the  whisk's  inclined. 
Mere  admonition  is  not 
sufficient  unless  reinforced  by 
concrete  example.  A careless 
neighbor  of  mine  near  Ko- 
komo. Indiana,  raised  a few 
years  ago  a*  fine  a field  of 
The  whiskers  were  bent  No.  1 Red  Wavy  Winter 

whiskers  as  ever  delighted 
the  eye*  of  the  connoisseur, 
lie  put  them  in  the  Whiskers  Show  that  fall,  and  certainly  they 
were  blue  ribbon  winners  for  length,  conformation,  and  glmsinrs*. 
Hut  Henry  didn't  even  get  a v.  h.  c.  He  got  the  gate.  And 
why? 

Hecaime  the  whiskers  were  bent.  Henry's  whis- 
ker plantation  was  on  the  lake  shore,  where  the 
prevailing  breeze  was  southeast,  so  his  whiskage 
was  all  bent  to  the  northwest.  Had  lie  erected 
pnqicr  windbreaks  around  the  sprouts  at  this 
time  of  year,  a*  I often  warned  and  begged 
him,  lie  would  not  be  to-day  an  unkempt,  lorn 
wanderer,  ever  hoping  against  hope  that  some 
day  hi*  distorted  No.  I Wavy  Winter  Iteds  will 
straighten. 

Let  us  remember  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  whiskers.  Give  them  a good  start 
now.  and  by  the  time  the  first  bluebird  earola 
they  will  repay  your  kindness  by  blooming  in 
marvellous  beauty. 

The  coldest  time  of  winter  I*  the  liest  time 
to  prune  the  whisker*.  If  pruning  is  delayed 
until  after  the  «ap  is  running,  the  result  may 
I**  a failure  of  gloss  or  tassellage  when  the  crop 
i*  ripe  for  harvest. 

In  the  case  of  exhibition  whiskers,  rut  out 
all  the  old  stock  and  thin  out  the  poor  shoots. 

In  thinning  nut  the  shoots  remember  that  you 
want  to  keep  the  branches  open  enough  so  that 
the  wind  can  get  at  every  part.  The  wind 
does  more  for  the  foliage  than  anything  else. 

The  advantage  of  cutting  off  old  growth  now 
is  that  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  off  good 
spine*  from  the  living  stalk*. 

• D W. — Defender  of  the  Whisker. 


Young  climbing  whisker*  ought  to  Is*  rut  hack  to  a strong  eye, 
and  the  side  shoots  pruned  as  grape  vine*  are  pruned,  that  i*,'  a 
couple  of  eves  from  tile  stem. 

In  all  trimming,  Im>  sure  that  the  stems  are  cut  rteanly. 

Mother  and  the  girls  ought  to  help  in  the  work  of  pruning  ami 
training  father's  whiskrrs.  It  will  keep  them  away  from  unprofit- 
able club  meeting*,  and  cultivate  a taste  for  the  beautiful.  Resides, 
such  gentle  employment  fills  the  heart  of  man  with  admiration. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  whiskerees  are  not  familiar  with 
hotbeds  and  forcing  frames  as 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
whiskers,  and  for  their  bene- 
fit I shall  now  briefly  describe 
the  device  I invented  last 
winter,  by  the  use  of  which 
I was  enabled  to  win  first 
prim  at  our  own  county  fair 
in  Class  A — Homegrown,  early 
ripe  whiskers  — for  length, 
strength  and  glossiness.  Let 
me  confess  that  it  is  not 
modesty  which  impels  me  to 
ascrilie  my  gorgeous  whiskers 
to  the  forcing  frame,  but 
rather  it  is  honest  pride  in 
the  mind  which  invented  the 
frame,  and  thus  relieved  a 
longfelt  want  among  tlitsw* 
who  would  grow  longwebbed 
whiskers. 

Kdison,  I think,  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  principle 
that  whiskers  can  bo  grown 
in  hotbeds  under  glass,  but 
as  Kdison  does  not  wear 
whisker*  lie  did  not  develop 
the  idea.  A casual  remark 
of  hi*  led  me  to  realize  the 
concept  last  winter.  Let  me  urge  the  thoughtful  and  forehanded 
whiakeree  to  give  my  method  a trial. 

First,  prepare  the  whisker- bed  by  close  shaving.  Then  for  t In- 
forcing  frame.  Any  handy  man  can  build  one 
out  of  an  old  soap  box,  and  the  glass  can  be 
had  for  a trifle.  After  constructing  the  frame 
and  glazing  it,  lutng  it  from  the  lu-od  with  a 
wide  strap,  insert  the  chin,  close  the  door — and 
wait.  He  sure  not  to  let  the  glass  come  within 
two  feet  of  the  whisker*,  for  Uni  great  a con- 
centration of  the  sun’s  rays  is  ant  to  scorch 
the  whiskage  and  turn  it  to  a sickly  yellow. 
Modification*  of  color  schemes  can  lie  obtained 
using  varicolored  glass  in  the  forcing  frame*. 
Green  glass,  oddly  enough,  will  produce  blue 
whiskers,  yellow  glass  very  red  whisker*,  and 
pink  glass  add*  n deep  metallic  lustre  to  black*. 
My  brother  Slla*.  thank*  to  the  use  of  nicely 
adjusted  colored  glasses  in  hi*  forcing  frame, 
won  a special  prize  at  the  fair  with  only  a 
few  yard*  of  whiskage.  Everybody  thought  his 
exhibit  was  a handsome  cray.y  quill  until  Sila* 
explained  it  was  whiskers. 

RemcniU-r  that,  like  all  living  things,  whis- 
kers need  air.  Whenever  tin*  day  is  mild  and 
fine,  raise  the  top  of  the  frame  a little  and  air 
the  whiskers.  I know  of  no  more  touching 
sight  than  that  presented  bv  a careful  old  gen 
th-mun  walking  southward  on  a pleasant  Febru- 
ary forenoon  with  the  top  sash  of  hi*  whisker 
forcing  frame  slightly  raised  to  give  the 
whiskage  nir,  while  with  open  umbrella  hr 
keep*  off  any  nipping  breezes  that  may  stray 
from  the  cold  north. 
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Many  whiskerees  and  relative* 
of  whiskerees  have  written  to 
me  seeking  guidance  and  consols- 
tion.  Most  of  the  points  raised 
have  hern  already  treated  or  anon 
will  lie  treated  in  these  columns: 
but  here  is  a cry  from  a tender 
soul  whose  plight  jg  shared  by 
many,  and  therefore  deserves  im- 
mediate notice: 

“ We  are  in  a sad  dilemma 
she  writes.  “ and  look  to  yon  for 
advice.  When  father  puts  away 
his  whiskers  for  the  spring,  how 
shall  we  treat  them?" 

Carefully,  dear  child,  careful- 
ly. More  good  whiskers  have 
been  spoiled  by  careless  storage 
than  in  any  other  way.  Some 
authorities  advise  doing  them  up 
in  curl  papers.  This  custom  was 
followed  by  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians, as  can  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  their  portraits  in' the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  I think 
the  use  of  curl  paper*  is  risky, 
because  the  whiskers  may  become 
so  tightly  matted  that  the  owner  can't  breathe.  And  of  what  use  are 
the  mo*t  beautiful  curly  ambrosial  whiskers  to  one  who  can’t  breathe ! 
My  advice  in  putting  whiskers  away  for  the  winter  is  to  wrap  the 
hanks  or  skeins  in  old  newnpaper  and  tar  paper  alternately. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them  to  keep  them  sweet,  and  there  you 
are,  all  snug  and  secure  till  spring. 

Our  esteemed  friend  the  illustrious  Herr  Professor  Wcissniehtwa*. 
of  the  I'niversity  of  Goesaigen,  has  perfected  a system  of  whisk 
storage  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  whose  daily  activities 
prevent  their  indulging  in  newspaper  and  tar  paper  packing.  .The 
Herr  Professor  was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  in  his  youth,  nnd 
learned  how  to  make  nil  the  intricate  knots  that  old  sailors  know. 
He  advises  for  the  average  business  man  a combination  of  sl*eep- 
slianks,  running  bowline*,  and  clove-hitches  with  occasional  use 
of  the  Figure  8 knot.  These  make  for  grace  no  less  than  for 
compact  and  ea*v  carriage.  The  Figure  8 knot  is  the  easiest 
to  arrange  as  well  as  the  most  majestic  and  beautiful.  To  prepare 
it  take  three  strands  of  wliiskage  and  roll  them  in  contrary  direc- 
tions so  they  will  grip  one  ajiothcr  when  they  are  cable  laid.  Now 
take  the  whidc  cable  in  both  hands,  and  by  a few  deft  movement* 
tie  it  in  a knot  that  can  he  made  to  look  like  a Figure  8 or  a 
pretzel,  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  wearer.  Repeat, 
until  all  the  wliiskage  is  used  up. 

Mcmlx-ra  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  other  very  busy  men  who 
venture  among  pushing  throngs  where  the  vandal  whisker  pullers 
lurk  for  their  prey,  will  do  well  to  arrange  their  wliiskage  in  the 
Turk's  Head  nr  Mathew  Walker  knot.  Tin*  directions  for  making 
tliesc  knots  are  too  complicated  to  be  printed  liere,  but  any  old 


sailor  will  show  you  how  the 
thing  is  done  in  a few  minutes. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  style 
of  whisker  furling  is  its  great 
compactness.  for  all  the  strands, 
down  to  the  finest  fibres,  are 
rolled,  tied,  and  made  fast  in  a 
solid,  gnarled  mass  that  defies 
alike  the  touch  of  time  and  the 
tw-enk  of  the  tormentor.  One  ask* : 
“ Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
when  some  one  steps  on  my 
whiskers?  Every  evening  when  I 
join  in  the  Subway  rush  for  a 
Bronx  express  on  the  City  Hall 
platform  some  ruthless  hustler 
steps  on  my  whiskers  and  causes 
me  much  pain  and  annoyance." 

I must  confess  that  I do 
not  approve  of  wearing  whiskers 
en  trainr,  as  foolish  women 
sometimes  wear  trailing  skirts. 
The  same  objections,  artistic 
nnd  hygienic,  apply  to  both 
practice*.  But  if  you  must 
wear  them  long  and  trailing 
— for  who  can  gainsay  the 
whims  of  the  whiskers* ? — then  let  me  beg  that  before  you 
enter  the  Subway  you  reeve  spinnaker  halyards  to  them,  Hway 
tlu-m  up  all  astanding,  haul  taut  on  your  clewlines  and  belay. 
But  if  even  thea*  devices  do  not  appeal  to  you,  and  you  still  insist 
upon  wearing  your  whiskage  intact,  here  is  your  course:  When  the 
ruthless  hustler  stops  on  your  whiskers,  stand  perfectly  still,  and 
in  clear,  firm  tones  say  to  him:  "Sir,  you  are  standing  on  my 
whiskers!"  If  lie  doe*  not  then  move  off,  throw  u loop  of  the 
strongest  face  vine*  over  his  head  and  yank  him  out  of  tin-  way. 
lie  will  be  too  surprised  to  show  resentment. 

Possibly.  Bronxoninn.  your  whiskers  are  very  fine  and  silky. 
Their  profusion  suggests  that  quality.  If  that  bi-  the  case,  beware 
of  them  when  you  sleep,  and  be  sure  to  fasten  them  high  on  a 
trellis  or  spreader.  For  if  not.  you  may  breathe  in  a lot  of  the 
fine  whiskage  Mime  night  and  choke  to  death.  If  they  are  red,  your 
danger  is  all  the  greater,  for  Hafiz  was  right  when  he  wrote:  **  He 
that  inhales  red  whiskers  inhales  fire.” 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  best  way  of  ridding 
whiskers  of  the  moths.  For  a time  mothballs  were  tried  with 
a fair  drgn-e  of  success,  but  since  the  recent  experiments  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  these  have  been  entirely 
superseded  by  this  formula: 

R 

Gasoline  Jjii 

Asafoctida  Jlj 

Turps  ad.  lib. 

Rig:  Mist.,  nib  well  in,  strike  a match,  and  apply. 


“Sir,  you  are  standing  on  my  whiskers!” 


BUILDING  A RAILROAD  ON  PANAY  ISLAND  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


A Pile-driver  at  Work  at  the  Track-  Natives  Grading  for  the  on-coming  Track- 

head  Ten  Miles  north  of  Iloilo  layers  Thirty-five  Miles  north  of  Iloilo 

This  road  is  In  connect  Iloilo  tcilh  COpiz,  a distance  of  about  I ‘til  ruths,  Although  grading  is  dour  almost  entirely  trilh  />  irks, 
shorela,  baskets,  and  ir  h e rl  Ira  r rotes,  the  cost  is  snrpristngtg  loir,  uiu  rh  has  than  tin  ro*t  of  similar  tty  irk  in  th>'  t'nited  Statu 
irArre  rxca rating  machinery  is  w srd.  The.  laborers  receive  hrentg-firc  reals  gold  a dag,  and  are  fat  by  the  railroad  cora/tany 
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The  Hegira  of  Sing 

By  H.  R.  SPENCER 


"Doner  uid  Schmitt 


IF  wooden  nutmeg 
or  bone  pepper 
artist*  ever  flour- 
ished in  the  Father* 
laud.  .Schmitt  should 
have  been  crowned 
king  of  them  all.  My 
observations  of  the 
man  and  his  methods 
in  Port  Arthur  before 
the  war  justify  me.  1 
think,  in  making  this 
statement.  But  he 
was  nothing  if  not 
progressive,  and  it  is 
not  of  his  petty 
achievements  that  I 
wish  to  tell.  In  Port 
Arthur  they  are  still 
talking  about  the 
grand  coup  he 
planned,  and  of  how 
it  was  carried  through 
to  a successful  con- 
clusion. 

At  tbc  time  of 
which  I apeak. 
Schmitt  had  captured 

the  hearts  of  the  military  by  his  jovial  activities,  and  had  become 
the  social  hub  around  which  the  social  spokes  revolved.  Then  a 
man  was  judged  by  his  storage  ability;  and  for  the  various  and 
sundry  brans  on  the  Manchurian  market  Schmitt  had  a capacity 
like  a bulk-oil  freighter. 

Moreover,  lie  had  a good,  solid.  North  Country  headpiece,  so 
firmly  set  on  his  vast  shoulders  tluit  the  highest  tide  of  hurfjrr- 
lirhen  bmu  could  not  budge  it  from  its  bulanee.  Vaselinovitch. 
the  Kussian  colonel  who  used  to  lie  the  champion  absorber,  tried 
conclusions  with  Schmitt  a few  times,  hut  always  floated  away 
from  his  moorings,  and  Anally  resigned  his  title,  and  became  thence 
forth  a humbled  but  ardent  admirer  of  that  mighty  man. 

Schmitt  flourished  in  those  prosperous  days,  and  the  adulterated 
foods,  French  wines,  German  beers,  and  other  neons  Stir*  of  life 
which  he  supplied  to  the  Huasky  hordes  enjoyed  u trrmrndous 
popularity,  \aselinovilch  was  really  responsible  for  this  satis- 
factory state  of  affair*,  for  he  let  the  contracts  for  all  supplies 
of  the  kind.  He  exacted  the  usual  Ru-*ian  " squeezr.”  and 
Schmitt  his  one  per  cent.,  so  Imth  seemed  satisfied,  loved  each 
other  apparently,  ami  became  bosom  companions.  There's  where 
the  eolonel  made  a mistake.  He  was  all  kinds  of  a riproaring 
good  fellow,  hut  he  allowed  valuable  information  to  spill  over 
from  time  to  time  that  should  have  reposed  forever  in  his  faith 
ful  breast.  Governmental  secrets  thus  came  into  the  possession 
of  Schmitt  the  unscrupulous.  Rosy  rainbow  dream*  of  mile  high 
■larks  of  ruble*  lulled  to  slumls-r  every  night  lint  itcqiiisitiw. 
deceitful,  thieving,  tricky,  treacherous  sun  of  timnhrinus,  In  an 
old,  yellow  hank  in  his  native  city  he  had  what  he  railed  hi* 
Hamburg  stake,  which  consisted  of  a goodly  store  of  ill-gotten 
gold,  drawing  interest  and  awaiting  liis  retiim- 

On  the  other  hand,  Vaselinovitch  was  generous  to  a fault,  and 
spent  his  money  like  the  royal  prodigal  hr  was.  Schmitt  shared 
the  Colonel's  pleasures,  took  delight  in  his  conijMiny.  and  accepted 
his  hospitality,  but  clung  to  hia  own  cash  like  a burdock  to  a 


little  woolly  lamb.  And  so  It  wm  wine,  feasting  and  aong 
to  an  uneonaoionahle  degree,  and  both  of  the  worthies 
wen*  having  the  times  of  their  lives.  Rut  one  bright  day 
it  changed,  as  all  things  will,  and  this  is  the  way  it  came 
about. 

At  four  o'clock  on  that  calamitous  afternoon  the  Colonel 
closed  with  Schmitt  a monster  deal  fur  army  supplies,  and 
to  celebrate  it  they  repaired  straightway  to  a drink  em- 
porium. In  a retired  corner  they  talked  things  over  again, 
meanwhile  consuming  just  enough  liquor  to  raise  their 
spirit*  to  a never  mind  pitch.  Soon  they  liad  not  a care  in 
the  wide,  wide  world — all  was  sunshine,  rose*,  and  mar- 
guerite*. and  the-  more  good  friends  who  came  in  to  join 
them  in  a draught,  the  more  care  free  they  became.  In 
fact.  Vaselinovitch  became  downright  reckless. 

" I tell  you  what."  said  he.  hi*  mind  reverting  to  a 
former  occasion  when  the  same  innvirial  crowd  sat  grouped 
around  the  same  table;  “I  Iwt  you  a thousand  rubles  I 
can  drink  more  beer  than  you  this  oner." 

" Done,”  said  Schmitt.  *"  I take  IL" 

Rabelais  could  I tav«  described  the  bout  tliat  ensued.  I 
cannot.  Suffice  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  three  hours  of 
strenuous  application  Schmitt  was  still  bright  eyed  and 
rosy  cheeked,  whereas  poor  Vaselinovitch  sank  back  in  his 
armchair  with  a gurgling  cry  of  " Ke  metal” 

' Get  him  to  his  room  at  once,”  said  one.  and  this  they  did 
with  the  assistance  of  some  Chinamen  with  a wheelbarrow. 

• What  has  happened  I don't  know,  but  I can  fix  it.”  said 
Schmitt-  “ Leave  me  to  him;”  and  he  waved  the  crowd  from  the 
house. 

Schmitt  undressed  the  unfortunate  fellow  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a string  of  sputtering,  gasping,  choking  protestations,  and 
placed  him  nn  a couch. 

I drown,"  murmured  tin*  Colonel,  feebly. 

Schmitt  worked  harder  than  any  coal-heaver.  Hr  was  past 
master  of  all  the  arts  of  first  aid  to  the  injured  in  » struggle  with 
the  amber  tide.  Soon  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Colonel 
established  in  comfort  upon  his  bed.  where  he  sank  forthwith  into 
deep  Bleep.  Poor,  ]>oor  Petrofsky  Makuroff  Vaselinovitch  I Ilia 
life  was  saved,  but  at  what  a price! 

And  now  Sing  mukea  his  appearance  Sing  was  a Shanghai 
man,  bright  as  a shiny  brass  button,  and  crooked  as  a hopvine 
gone  wrong.  Schmitt  and  he  were  after-dark  cronies,  and  together 
they  had  pulled  off  many  and  many  a shady  deal.  They  met 
pri  sently  in  the  afreet,  exchanged  a few  words,  and  at  seven  that 
ning* Schmitt  slid  through  the  side  entrance  to  Sing’s  house. 
Dinner  was  ready,  and  tin*  two  sat  down. 

'•  What  thing?"  asked  Sing,  munching  a fifty-two-year-old  egg. 
His  beady  black  eyes  were  two  glittering  interrogation  points. 

" Fine  pidgin,"  said  Schmitt.  " This  time  have  catchoe  tele- 
graph code  and  plans  all  garrisons  Manchuria-Sibcria  side.” 

" How  much?"  inquired  Sing,  significantly,  jumping  at  once  to 
the  gist  of  the  matter. 

“What  think?" 

” Mebbe  one  lac.  mebbe  two  lac.  s'poee  can  do,” 

**  Two  lac.  One  b'lotig  my,  one  b'long  Sing,"  said  Schmitt. 

Ring  turned  to  his  dinner  with  a thoughtful  air.  Picking  up  the 
end  of  a strip  of  duckskin,  he  put  it  between  his  teeth  and 
snapped  it  out  of  sight  with  a noise  like  a banana  man  devouring 
macaroni.  Schmitt  toyed 
with  the  sharks*  fins,  and 
called  for  beer. 

“ Who  b'long?”  asked  the 
Chinaman. 

“ Viiseliiiovitrh.” 

Sing  gave  a few  exhibitions 
of  sword  juggling  with  his 
rbony  chopsticks,  sized  up  his 
ris-d-n's  thoughtfully,  and 
finally  remarked.  " fan  do.” 
Whereupon  Schmitt  delivered 
into  hi*  keeping  a fat  bundle 
of  papers,  and  vanished. 

That  night  Schmitt  laid 
ItiniHelf  down  on  his  feather 
bed  with  a contented  mind. 
Rosv  dreams  of  mile  high 
Ktai-ks  of  ruble*  lulled  him  to 
a sound  and  soothing  sleep. 
When  morning  came  he  awoke 
lit  the  usual  time,  shaved  him- 
self. took  his  shower,  and 
rlimlM- 1 into  lii«  clot  In*.  let- 
ter satisfied  with  him*elf  than 
ever  before  in  his  life.  He 
was  gay.  very  gav,  mid  lie 
Sing  softly  hummed,  " Du  lti«t  wle 
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Eine  Blunte”  M he  wa*  sitting  down  to  his  fruit,  porridge,  fish, 
ham  and  egg*,  steak,  cold  beef,  hot  rolla  and  coffee.  The  morning 
paper  intimated  the  prohahilitv  of  war  with  -lanan  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  Schmitt'*  agile  mind  immediately  conceived  the 
idea  of  netting  a price  of  three  lac*  instead  of  two  on  the  papers 
he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sing.  Why  not?  Japan  would  pay 
the  price.  If  they  were  worth  it  to  the  Jape,  why  not  the  same 
amount  to  the  Russkicg?  Why  not,  indeed.'  Hut  suddenly  there 
came  a knocking  at  his  chamber  door,  and  his  chain  of  thought 
was  thereby  broken.  “ Herein!”  he  called,  and  Vaselinoviteh 
entered,  pale,  haggard,  and  groaning  pitifully  with  every  step  he 
took.  Schmitt  welcomed  him.  and  drew  up  another  chair. 

“ Ah,  to-day  I die,"  moaned  t he  poor  Colonel.  “ I am  come  to 
expreas  my  farewells.  The  night  that  passed  I cannot  sleep,  but, 
my  friend,  I owe  my  wretched  life  to  you,  and  for  that  I expreas 
my  deepest  gratitude.  Ah,  had  I twit  died  and  ended  all!  General 
Kohhcrnffnky  pave  me  some  important  papers  to  deliver  for  him. 
and  they’re  lost — lost!  I forgot  all  about  them,  and  thev  have 
gone  from  my  pocket  forever.  At  six  o’clock  Robbcrorfsky  is 
shooting  himself,  and  I join  him  if  the  papers  are  not  found.  The 
General  says  he  cannot  live  longer,  since  he  should  have  delivered 
the  papers  himself  to  the  Commandant  instead  of  trusting  them 
to  a fool  like  me.  Ro  how  can  I live?  I die!" 

Schmitt  had  been  thinking. 

“ Why  not  offer  a reward  ?’’  he  asked. 

“Ah.  and  then  every  one  would  llnd  out.  It  is  that  which 
must  he  avoided.  It  I*  the*  disgrace  to  the  General  and  to  me 
about  which  we  must  think.  Still,  we  would  jtay,  we  would  pay 
gladlv.  My  good  friend,  my  dear  friend.  I commission  you  to 
spend  anything,  everything,  for  their  recovery.  I beseech  you  to 
find  them.  Will  you  not  do  so  for  me?” 

“ I will  try,  but  I must  think,  my  dear  Vasie;  ao  leave  me  now. 
and  I will  call  on  you  at  two  o'clock.  J have  your  authority  to 
spend  as  much  as  three  hundred  thousand  ruble*  for  the  papers, 
yes?  Well,  then,  I will  ask  you  to  sign  a letter  I shall  prepare." 

Schmitt  disappeared  for  a few  moments.  When  he  returned  be 
held  a letter  in  his  hands.  This  the  Colonel  signed,  and  departed. 

As  Schmitt  closed  the  door  on  his  visitor  a large  -mile  of  jubila- 
tion lit  np  Ills  beefy  face,  and  he  leaped  Into  the  air  and  clapped 
hi»  feet  together  in  ecstatic  throe*  of  joy. 

"Too  good:  too  easy  I”  lie  confided  to  the  room  at  large.  “Now 
to  tell  Sing,  and  at  two  o'clock  I take  the  money." 

Sing  was  indulging  in  a little  opium  pnqiarntorv  to  having  a 
few  ruav  ruble  dreuin*  of  his  own,  when  Schmitt  burst  in  Upon 
him,  ail  brrathh-**  and  eager.  The  Chinaman  grunted  and 
stolidly  waved  his  visitor  to  a dark,  luirklesa  seat  of  teak. 

*’  What  thing?"  he  inquired,  languidly. 

“ Can  makre  pay  pro|irr  fashion  two  o'clock.  You  give  me  paper 
hack  now,  1 settle  by  and  by.*’ 

“ No  can  do.  My  Hen’  have  lock  up.  S'poae  you  pay  one  lac, 
can  catch.  S'poae  you  no  pay,  no  can  catch.” 

” By  and  by  can  pay.”  said  Schmitt,  angrily.  “ Ring,  this  no 
b’long  white  man  fashion.  Before  never  have  bobbery,  Sing. 

What  thing  happen  now?” 

But  Sing  wasn't  in  the  mood  for  argument.  There  was 
a steamer  leaving  at  three  and  Sing  knew  it.  He  was  afraid 
Schmitt  knew  it  too,  and  he  wisely  decided  it  would  lie  just  as 
well  to  get  his  share  on  the  transaction  before  giving  the  paper*  up. 

“ Sing,  I pay  you  four  o’clock.  First  must  catch  papers,  then 
can  settle." 

“ No  can  do,"  reiterated  Sing  the  sly. 

Schmitt  was  furious,  and  finally  left  in  high  dudgeon.  What  a 
blithering  idiot  he  had  hern!  Of  course.  If  Vaaelinoviteh  had  not 
come  to  him  he  should  have  been  obliged  to  use  Sing  in  effecting 
the  sale  of  the  paper*,  but  a*  it  was,  he  was  simplv  throwing 
away  a hundred  thousand  rubles. 

**I  will  strain  a point."  he  said  t>>  liim-lf  " I will  go 
l*ank.  borrow  this  money  for  Sing,  ancl  when  Vasie  dig*  up  I will 
return  it  again." 

So  he  went  to  the  bank  and  obtained  a big  collection 
new  paper  bills.  Sing  was 
out  when  Schmitt  rcaehed  hi* 
shop,  hut  la*  had  left  word  to 
wait,  as  he  would  not  be 
gone  long.  Schmitt  fumed 
u n d stewed  around  until 
two  forty-five,  when  Sing  re- 
appeared. 

Here'*  you  r 
shouted  Schmift. 
the  papers." 

Sing  counted  the  hills  de- 
liberately. and  thrusting 
them  into  a pocket  some- 
where in  tin*  depth*  of  his 
blouse,  he  walked  to  file  safe 
and  turned  the  combination. 

He  handed  the  pa|ier*  to 
Schmitt,  who  examined  them 
hurriedly,  saw  that  all  was 
right,  and  tore  from  the 
mom.  The  hunk*  clnsrd  at 
three  o'clock,  and  there  war 
no  time  to  Ik*  lost  if  he  was 
to  get  hi*  money  that  day. 

Colonel  Vaaelinoviteh  and 
General  Robberoffsky  wen*  in 
the  former's  apartments  when 
Schmitt  entered. 

" My  dear  Schmitt,"  they 


Sing  finally  remarked,  “Can  do” 


cried  in  unison  as  they  embraced  him  and  covered  his  face  with 
kisses,  "you  have  saved  our  lives!  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  And 
those  papers!  Sing  brought  them  to  us  only  a few  minutes  ago, 
saving  you  had  told  him  they  were  ours.  Dear  Schmitt,  what  can 
we  do  for  you?  Name  it!” 

Hut  with  these  words  they  stopped  and  exchanged  glances. 

“ I forgot,"  suid  the  Colonel,  apologetically.  “ \\>  must  wait. 
You  have,  dear,  dear  Schmitt,  our  undying  gratitude  and  affection; 
but,  as  for  this  world's  goods,  ala*!  Sing  demanded  all  we  had  on 
earth,  and  we  have  paid." 

Schmitt  gasped,  drew  his  precious  papers  from  an  inside  pocket 
and  looked  at  them  again. 

- Copies!”  exclaimed  his  companions,  in  the  same  breath. 

Schmitt  covered  his  eyes  with  a pudgy  hand,  and  sank  into  a 
chair  with  a deep  groan  of  misery.  Through  the  window  could  be 
seen  the  good  ship  Loimnon  moving  majestically  across  the  bay. 
Hanging  over  the  tuff  rail  was  a yellow-skinned  Celestial,  gazing 
at  the  whirlpool*  churned  up  by"  the  propeller.  Rosy  rainbow" 
dreams  of  mile  high  stacks  of  rubles  were  Hitting  through  his 
brain,  while  dimmer  and  dimmrr  in  the  distance  grew  Port  Arthur. 
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Why  Suffragettes  Win  in  England 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 
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laownoar. 

or  will  already  have  hoard  of  the  raid  of  the 
suffragettes*  upon  No.  10  Downing  Street 
while  a cabinet  council  wa*  in  progr*-**. 
By  tlte  time  thin  letter  appears  in  print 
Parliament  will  haw  reasss-mbM,  and  yet 
another  detuotir.i  ration  may  have  taken 
place.  Them  have  been  many  of  them  dur- 
ing the  |mi»1  eighteen  months;  there  will 
assuredly  be  many  more  la-lore  the  end  is 
reached.  The  year  ll>07.  1 should  imagine, 
will  always  be  marked  with  a while  Moot- 
in  the  calendar  of  the  women’s  suffrage  movement  in  Great 
Britain.  Its  leaders  have  forced  it  u(>on  the  notice  of  the  public 
in  a way  there  was  no  escaping.  They  have  invaded  the  lobbies 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  they  have  disturbed  meeting  after 
meeting;  no  cabinet  Minister  can  address  Ids  constituents  nowa- 
days without  a cohort  of  *'  chuckrre-out,”  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  first  suffragette  who  opens  her  mouth;  the  law  courts  have 
heard  tlte  protests  of  women  against  man-made  law;  tumults 
and  diaturhaiices,  some  rough  handling,  fines,  and  imprisonment 
liave  marked  the  progress  of  the  propaganda;  and  the  general 
public,  formerly  apathetic  on  the  whole  question,  has  been  goaded 
and  exasperated  into  at  least  trying  to  think  about  it.  There  is 
no  need  for  me  to  detail  the  reception  which  such  tactics  have 
met  with  from  English  opinion.  The  land  of  the  calm  proprie- 
ties has  been  quite  painfully  shocked.  Ministers  ]*ave  valiantly 
declared  that  they  would  not  be  bullied  into  surrender  by  such  un 
seemly  conduct.  The  leaders  of  the  agitation  have  been  denounced 
with  every  epithet  of  contemptuous  abuse  that  comes  natural  to  a 
country  that  hates  realities  and  fights  to  the  last  to  keep  up  a 
show  of  appearances.  But  there  cannot  be  the  least  question 
that  in  the  last  year  or  so.  and  as  a direct  consequence  of  the 
new  tactic*.  the  cause  of  women’s  suffrage  has  advanced  with  a 
rapidity  that  mere  argument  could  not  haw  won  for  it  in  a 
generation.  A movement  that  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
writing  and  discussion  and  has  entered  that  of  action  has  taken 
a long  step  towards  its  goal.  That  I*  the  answer  of  the  suffragettes 
to  twM  who  urge  them  to  return  to  the  paths  of  peaceful 
pamphleteering.  So  long  as  they  talked  and  held  hole  and  corner 
meetings  no  one  took  any  notice  of  them.  But  now-  that  they  have 
made  Up  their  minds  to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  other  mix,  indifference  become*  no  longer  possible. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  coni]wr«  the  different  attitudes  of 
English  and  American  women  towards  the  general  question.  I 
do  not  know  that  American  women  have  added  anything  to  the 
stock  reasons  in  favor  of  womrn’s  suffrage.  Like  vegetarianism, 
the  subject  is  one  on  which  all  that  can  tw  said,  for  and  against, 
has  been  6aid.  But  American  women  have  certainly  added  a 
new  point  to  the  old  arguments,  They  have  made  resistnncr  to 
them  argumentatively  more  difficult  for  the  men  of  America  than 
it  is  for  the  men  of  any  other  country.  America,  they  proclaim, 
declares  herself  to  be  the  only  land  of  equal  rights,  yet  she  gives 
to  one-half  of  her  population  a privilege  which  she  withholds 
from  the  other  half.  She  boasts  that  tl*p  very  keystone  of  her 
system  is  individual  representation,  yet  when  it* comes  to  political 
rights  she  divides  her  people  not  into  Individuals  hut  into  sexes. 
And  the  sex  which  she  excludes,  to  complete  the  irony  of  the 
paradox,  is,  on  the  wholr,  the  la-tier  educated  of  the  two,  has  been 
granted  the  mint  extensive  civil  ami  legal  rights,  ami  is  freely  ad 
milled  to  the  profession*  and  to  almost,  all  avenues  of  business. 
American  women  control  the  education  and  culture  of  their  country 
almost  to  the  point  of  effeminiratian.  The  divorce  laws  from 
Maine  to  California  impress  a foreigner  as  being  specially  framed 
tn  meet  their  convenience.  Some  *i.x  millions  of  them  work  for  a 
living,  the  mujoritv  of  then*  in  ways  that  admit  not  only  of 
economic  but  of  social  independence.  In  the  so-called  professions, 
a*  teachers,  writers,  lawyers,  physicians,  minister*,  Architects,  and 
so  on,  more  than  half  the  total  number  employed  are  women. 
Philanthropic  work  has  largely  passed  into  their  hands;  without 
them  nine-tenths  of  the  American  churches  would  have  to  close; 
their  clubs  and  organizations  and  mu'uul  improvement  societies 
cover  every  inch  of  the  continent;  and  socially  they  arc  supreme 
w-ith  a supremacy  such  as  the  women  of  Europe  can  only  envy  from 
afar.  The  whole  tendency  of  things  in  America  i*  to  reverse  the 
old  position  of  the  sexes  and  to  make  woman  the  superior  of  man- 
On  all  nou-political  subject*  she  determines  American  opinion,  and 
even  on  subjects  that  are  primarily  political  she  is  by  no  mean* 
without  influence.  Whenever  a clear-i-ut  moral  issue  has  been  at 
stake.  American  women  have  often  and  effectively  rushed  into  the 
arena.  Tin-  anti  slavery*  agitation  owed  much  to  them;  they  are 
still  the  laii-klKitie  of  the  Temperance  crusade;  and  in  the  municipal 
uprising*  that  from  time  to  time  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  Amer- 
ican hossdoni  they  frequently  play  u conspicuous  and  useful  part. 

But  on  the  normal  every-day  course  of  politics  American  women, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  have  no  effect  whatever.  They 
cannot  vote.  The  negro  can  vote,  the  immigrant  from  southern 
Italy  ran  vote,  the  criminals  and  i*uif>ors  of  the  slums  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  ran  vole,  lull  the  highly -developed,  alert,  and 
intelligent  American  woman  cannot  vote,  unle-s  she  is  so  un- 


fortunate as  to  live  in  the  somewhat  primitive  State#  of  Utah, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  or  Wyoming.  And  American  opinion  in  general 
seems  to  In-  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  should  be  no.  Practically 
all  American  men  appear  to  regard  politics  as  a purely  masculine 
affair  in  which  women  have  no  concern.  I ran  well  understand, 
moreover,  that  the  big  corporations  and  their  allies,  the  bosses. 
Would  find  all  tlieir  calculations  up*ct  by  the  intrusion  of  this  un- 
accountable clement;  that  the  liquor  interests,  especially,  would 
exert  alt  their  power  to  keen  women  away  from  the  polls;  and 
that  they  would  lie  seconded  by*  the  same  influences  that  have 
hitherto  thwarted  all  uttempts  to  minimize  or  prohibit  child  labor, 
and  to  write  anything  approaching  the  English  factory  acts  on  the 
statute-books  of  the  American  States,  But  the  greatest  obstacle 
ahead  of  the  movement,  in  America  as  in  England,  is  the  apathy 
of  the  women  themselves.  Not  only  are  most  of  then*  indifferent 
to  it,  but  a considerable  nrnnler  actually  go  to  the  trouble  of 
forming  associations  for  the  single  purpose  of  op]  suing  it.  Nor, 
after  all.  is  that  so  very  surprising.  As  a sex,  women  In  America 
have  virtually'  no  legal  or  ws-ial  grievances.  A*  women  they 
enjoy  a full  share-  in  the  benefits  of  that  free  expansion  of  the 
individual  which  is  the  mainspring  of  American  life-  The  tradi- 
tional inequalities  and  disabilities  of  the  sox  have  been  atxdished. 
and  the  career  is  almost  as  freely  open  to  feminine  its  to  masculine 
talent.  The  American  woman  does  not  trouble  about  her  " rights,” 
because  she  lias  few,  if  any,  “ wrongs.”  She  lias  lost,  in  short,  so 
far  as  polities  are  concerned,  the  collective  sense  of  sex  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  personal  privileges.  Moreover,  American  politics 
are  a good  deal  of  a mystery  even  to  American  men.  To  Amer- 
ican women  they  art*  utterly  incomprehensible,  I could  as  easily 
imagine  a woman  to  he  an  authority-  on  tactics  and  strategy-  as  on 
the  operations  that  Americans  exalt  by  the  name  of  politics.  Those 
operations  are  for  the  moat  part  carried  ou  by  men  who  are  not 
conspicuous  for  their  refinement,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
anything  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room.  Politics  and 
society  in  America,  except  to  a very  limited  degree  in  Washington, 
do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  Great  Britain  the  situation,  while  simitar  ut  sonic  points,  is 
widely-  different  at  others.  As  a wv,  women  in  England  are  still 
the  victims  of  many  Inequalities  In  the  divorce  laws,  the  law*  of 
heredity-,  of  slander  and  libel,  of  i-ontrael*,  in  the  criminal  law, 
and  in  the  company  law* — -inequalities  they  rightly  think  they 
would  be  in  a better  position  to  remove  if  they  had  the  vote 
and  couhl  bring  a direct  in  (lumen  to  bear  upon  the  politicians. 
The  whole  trend  of  education,  again,  favors  the  boy  at  the  expense 
of  the  girl,  and  the  man  at  the  expense  of  the  woman — the  universi- 
ties, for  instance,  still  re-fusing  to  give  equal  recognition  to  women 
for  equal  aeliievmu-nt.  From  a great  many  of  the  professions 
open  to  women  in  America,  the  Englishwoman  is  barred  by 
custom,  prejudice,  masculine  fears,  or  statutory  legislation.  Of 
the  four  millions  of  women  wage-earner*  in  the  r rites!  Kingdom, 
“ a very  large  percentage,"  nays  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  “ must  be 
earning  practically  no  better  subsistence  than  their  grandmothers 
did.*’  In  all  employments  their  nay-  is  far  lower  than  their 
tnui-M-ulinr  competitors  receive — not  because  their  work  is  inferior, 
but  simply  because  they  are  women.  In  the  l’nsl -office,  for  instance, 
where  men  of  the  lower  grade  in  the  second  division  receive  (350 
to  $1230  a y-ear.  women  doing  precisely  the  same  work  receive 
fmm  (325  to  $-100  a year:  and  where  men  of  the  higher  grade 
receive  from  SI 250  to  $1750  a year,  women  in  a corresponding 
position  receive  only  from  $425  to  $.V'0  a year.  First-class  sorting 
clerks,  if  they  are  men.  earn  from  88  to  nearly  $12  a week:  if  they 
arc  women,  from  83.75  to  #8.  The  same  disparity  runs  through 
every  grade  of  the  teaching  profession — the  profession  of  all  otl*era 
in  which  women  as  a rub-  are  better  equipped  for  their  work  and 
more  successful  in  it  than  men.  These  inequalities  exist  to  some 
extent  no  doubt  in  the  United  States,  hut  there  can  hardly  be  any 
question  that  their  cumulative  effect  is  far  more  oppressive  in 
England  (Iiaii  in  America,  and  that  English  women  have  more 
tangible  reasons  for  desiring  the  vote  than  their  sisters  across 
the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  women  have  always  played  a far  greater 
|uirt  in  English  politic*  and  in  the  business  of  government  than 
American  women.  There  is.  Indeed,  hardly  a single  movement  of 
political  thought  in  Eugland  with  which  women  have  not  identified 
themselves.  Their  apjwit ranee  n*  platform  speakers  lias  long 
cea«ed  to  lie  a social  misdemeanor.  A*  canvassers  they*  liave  no 
equal*,  The  Primrose  League  i*  knmvn  all  over  the  world  as  one 
of  the  U-*l  organized  and  ino*l  inlluential  electioneering  agencies 
in  existence,  And  there  are  still  plenty  of  Imuse-s  in  Ixmdon 
that,  rise  serenely  above  the  squalid  electioneering  atmosphere, 
ami  tin-  mistresses  of  which  play  the  game  with  more  than  a 
touch  of  the  old  style.  They  make  and  unmake  men : they  know 
the  lust  least  art  of  jobbing,  and  they  pull  string*  with  a frank- 
ness ami  audacity  that  a mere  man  can  but  marvel  nt  from  afar. 
In  any  country  ruled,  a*  England  still  i*.  by  a governing  class,  the 
political  influence  of  women  is  lioiind  to  I*-  very  great.  Indeed, 
they  liave  *o  mud*  that  a great  many  Englishmen  rather  wonder 
that  they  should  bother  almut  such  a trivial  thing  n*  the  vote. 

1 venture  to  predict  that  in  five  yearn  from  now  tlm  political 
status  of  women  in  England  will  Is-  regulated  on  a haul*  of  equal 
suffrage  with  men. 


THE  NIGHT  FISHER 
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TWO  FAMOUS  WAR  RELICS  SECURED  FOR  AMERICA 


The  shot  riddled  flag  of  the  “ Chesapeake,"  captured 
by  tbe  British  frigate  "Shannon**  in  1813,  and 
now  returned  to  America  through  private  purchase 


AFTER  an  absence  of  nearly  ninety-five  year*,  the  «hnt  riddled 
flag  of  the  Chemptnkr,  ra|>tnre<l  by  the  Hritiah  frigate 
* • Miaiinon  off  Itoalon  harbor  in  18 111,  i«  to  return  to  America. 

The  flag  was  put  up  for  sale  hy  aiK-imn  at  Itelienham’a.  in  Lon- 
don, on  January  31.  When  the  Uttered  and  faded  fold*,  blood 
stained  and  pierced  by  bullets,  were  displayed,  much  rivalry  in 
bidding  occurred  la-tween  Ktigliahmcn  and  Americana,  tbe ' flag 
finally  falling  to  a man  named  I'arlridge,  who  ia  aaid  to  have 
acted  aa  agent  for  either  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  or  Mr.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt. 

Another  relic  of  interest,  secured  by  Partridge  for  11500,  is  the 
bugle  on  which  was  sounded  the  charge  for  tb»  light  cavalry 
brigade  at  Balaklava  in  1854. 


The  historic  bugle  on  which  was  sounded  the  charge  for 
" The  600 " at  Balaklava.  The  relic  haa  been  secured  for 
the  tame  purchaser  who  bought  tbe  “ Chesapeake " flag 


AN  AMATEUR  SKI  JUMPER  LEAPING  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  FEET 


During  recent  contests  at  Chamounix,  in  Switzerland,  an  amateur  cleared  more  than 
31  metres.  In  the  photograph  be  may  be  seen  in  midair  at  the  beginning  of  Us  leap 
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The  Season’s  Plays 

“LORD  DUNDREARY,”  FROM  FATHER  TO  SON 
By  “I” 


GENERATION  ago  the  celebrated  actor  known 
affectionately  as  “ the  elder  Sot  hern,”  otherwise 
E.  A.  Hot  hern,  convulsed  our  fathers  by  his  ex- 
quisitely droll  and  wonderfully  finished  portrayal 
of  the  r*le  of  a gentlemanly  British  ass.  one  Lord 
Dundreary,  in  a play  called  “ Our  American 
Cousin.”  Sothern  died  in  1HKI.  after  having  played 
the  famous  part  for  more  than  twenty  yearn  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, and  now  the  diameter  and  the  play  have  been  revived  for 
the  benefit  of  the  present  generation  by  his  son,  Mr.  E.  II. 
Sothern.  The  two  may  las  seen  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  where  they 
have  made  an  indisputable  appeal  to  the  playgoers  of  this  town. 

It  was  a risky  experiment,  as  Mr.  Sothern  must  have  realized. 
Ho  has  modestly  expressed  the  hope  " that  a new  generation 
may.  through  his  (the  living  actor's)  recollection  of  his  father's 
work,  derive  some  entertainment  from  this  repetition  of  the 
character  created  by  him."  This  hope,  as  has  been  said,  is  being 
fulfilled.  Those  who  remember  the  elder  Sothern  in  the  part  allege 
that  its  embodiment  by  his  son  Is  an  astonishingly  faithful  and 
ingenious  reproduction*  Certainly  it  is.  in  itsdf.  a delicious  and 
a finely  artistic  achievement  Here  are  the  luxuriant,  silken,  jet- 
black  whiskers,  the  mincing  walk  and  bop.  the  lisp  and  stutter. 
. the  vacuous  stare;  while  the  mixed  stupidity  and  shrewdness,  and 
withal  the  undoubted  gentility  of  the  man,  are  perfectly  ex- 
pressed. Hero.  too.  are  the  antique  jesta.  the  moss-grown  conun- 
drums at  which  you  laugh  half  because  of  affectionate  recognition 
and  half  out  of  sheer  surprise.  You  even,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  find  yourself  haw  hawing  at  Dundreary's  question  to 
Georgina:  "...  well,  if  you  did  have  a brother,  would  he  like 
cheese?”  And  at  the  fatuous  nobleman’s  confusion  over  certain 

Sroverbs,  no  less  than  his  perplexity  in  the  matter  of  his  eleventh 
nger. 

The  plav  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a frame  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  Lord  Dundreary,  and  a very  shaky  and  shabby  old  frame 


Hr.  E.  H.  Sothern  as  “ Lord  Dundreary,”  the  famous  Character 
created  by  his  Father,  E.  A.  Sothern,  almost  half  a Century  ago 


it  is.  Considered  as  drama,  it  is  altogether  Iwneath  contempt,  for 
crude  and  inept  in  construction  as  it  is  grotepqurly  foreign 
ty.  Yet  it  has  served  as  ihe  occasion  for  a delightful  re- 
give joy.  Mr. 


4* 


Mile.  Adeline  Genet,  the 
remarkable  Danish  Dan- 
cer who  la  appearing 
at  the  New  York  Theatre 


to  reality 

crudeucence.  and  for  that  |>articular  event  let 
Sothern  has  never 
done  anything  that 
re  I Ice  ted  more  credit- 
ably upon  his  bril- 
liant power*  a 

comedian. 

The  beneficent 
power  that  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  has  mercifully 
provided  for  the 
amelioration  of  these 
meagre  times  a seem- 
ingly endless  pro- 
cession of  operettas 
saturated  with  waltz 
es.  He  who  would 
drive  dull  care  away 
need  only  drop  in  at 
the  nearest  theatre 
and  send  the  rascal 
spinning  on  his 
course  to  the  mellif- 
luous pleasing  of  n 
dreamy  tune.  The 
celebrated  Widow 
whose  waltz  seems 
likely  to  whirl  on 
forever  is  perhaps  the 
most  attractive  of 
these  ameliorators; 
but  she  has  a rival, 

an  able,  tuneful,  . 

beautiful  rival.  Originallv  heard  in  Vienna,  and  famous  in  Eu- 
rope as  " Kin  WaUzertraum”  the  book  by  Felix  Doermann  and 
Leopold  Jacobson  and  the  iiiubic  by  Oscar  Straus — no  relation 
of  the  composers  who  spell  the  name  with  three  S’t— the  operetta 
is  now  presented  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  a*  " A Waltz  Dream,” 
staged  by  Herbert  Gresham  and  done  into  English  by  .Joseph  • 
Herbert,  who  has — not  with  entire  success — disinfected  and 
deodorized  the  story. 

Let  it  be  said  without  delay  tliat  the  score  is  pleasing  at  once 
to  the  musician  and  to  him  who  listens  in  order  that  he  may 
carry  away  something  to  sing,  hum,  or  whistle  as  much  as  the 
patience  of  IiIh  neighbors  will  tolerate. 

Edward  Johnson,  as  the  absconding  bridegroom,  brought  to  the 
production  a fresh,  sympathetic,  and  well-trained  voice,  a manly 
personality,  and  a high  degree  of  intelligence. 

Charles  Bigelow  is  very  funny  as  Prince  Joachim  XIII.,  and 
Joaie  Sadler  as  Fift  is  fatter  and  funnier  than  ever.  Joseph  WT. 
Herbert  a*  Prince  Lothar  doe*  wonders  with  a dull  part. 

The  present  commentator  has  never  been  called  a prude,  nor  Is  be 
over  squeamish ; but  he  ventures  to  believe  that  a free  use  of 
the  knife  and  a plentiful  exhibition  of  antiseptic*  would  greatly 
benefit  certain  lines  and  situations  in  "The  Waltz  Dream. 

The  first  appearance  in  New  York  of  the  little  Danish 
dancer.  Mile.  Adeline  Genfe,  was  recently  effected  at  the  New 
York  Theatre  in  a concoction  called  "The  Soul  Kiss.  Hhe  gave 
only  four  dance*,  but  she  danced  herself  straight  into  the  hearts 
of  her  audience  and  stayed  there.  Mile.  Genfe  made  her  dttiut 
at  the  age  of  right,  and  danced  her  way  through  the  courts  and 
thcai  res  of  Europe  until  eleven  years  ago,  when  she  went  to  Lon- 
don for  a six  weeks’  engagement  and  was  not  permitted  to  leave. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  Mile.  Gcnfe  and  the  ordinary 
toe  dancer  of  commerce  as  between  the  toe  dancer  and  a per- 
fnmiiin  W»r.  Imupiti,  a .mall,  fairvlik,  .•reaturo  with  a muja 
of  pale  amls  r hair  piled  over  a small  face,  doll-like  in  repose,  but 
radiating  an  extraordinary  variety  of  expressions ; the  whole  seen 
in  sextuple,  as  a revolving  wheel,  through  a illmv,  foamy  veil  of 
whirling  gauze  which  alternately  creates  and  dissolves  lines  of 
classical  beauty.  She  glides,  it  worn*,  through  the  air,  in  defiance 
of  gravity,  till  one  stand*  up  to  garc  over  the  hirsute  crown  ot 
the  lady  in  the  front  row.  and  *cea  the  swift,  deft,  certain  move- 
ment of  her  toes  over  the  boards;  and  t lien  she  whirls  within  a 
series  of  interlacing  circles  of  draperies.  t«H  *hc  stops  suddenly 
and  the  wooden  doll’s  face  dissolves  into  the  quaintest  series 
of  frowns  and  smiles.  Now  that  New  \ork  has  got  Mile,  Uente  it 
should  insist  upon  keeping  her,  as  London  did. 
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THE  RINK 


Luring  the  Army  Recruit 

A NEW  PLAN  FOR  ATTRACTING  YOUNG  MEN 
TO  THE  THINNING  RANKS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

By  CHARLES  A.  SELDEN 


over  n generation  ago  every 
boy,  when  asked  what  be  wn 
ie  when  be  griw  up,  would  reply, 
> la*  a soldier."  Toyshop  window* 
lays  were  filled  with  drum*  and 
soldier  caps  and  epaulet*,  and 
intents  of  leaden  warrior*.  That 
e days  of.  or  immediately  follow- 
ivil  War,  when.  North  and  South, 
ngstcr'*  father  or  uncle  was  in 
the  army  or  just  had  licen. 

I tut  nowaday*  the  toyshop  window*  me'  tilled  with  dynamos, 
trolley  car*  and  motor  Ismt*.  railroad  train*,  ami  airship*  that  are 
fully  a*  dirigible  and  dependable  a*  the  real  one*.  Accost  any 
hoy  gazing  into  such  a window  with  n question  a*  to  what  he 
i*  going  to  do  when  he  grow*  up.  and  he'll  declare,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  his  unalterable  determination  to  be  a motor- 
man. 

The  older  hoys,  too.  those  of  the  right  age  to  make  good  recruit*, 
are  not  the  sons,  but  the  grandson*,  of  the  soldier*  of  the  ‘t50‘*. 
and.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  farther  away  the  country  get* 
from  the  conflict  of  those  years  the  less  hreoine*  the  fascination 
of  the  army.  All  of  whieh  account*,  in  jwirt  at  least,  for  the 
dilficulty  that  the  government  is  having  to  fill  the  ranks. 

Perhaps  the  War  Department  might  profit  by  the  example  of 
the  toyshops.  The  young  man  i*  not  attracted  by  the  bright 
colored  pictures  of  figures  in  uniform  standing  at  salute,  which 
li«  sees,  or  fails  to  sec.  tacked  up  in  the  post-oftlces  and  in  front 
of  the  recruiting  station*.  He  is  interested  in  dynamos  and 
i ail  roads  and  bridge*.  Why  not  let  him  know  that  the  t/nited 
State*  army  builds  roads  und  bridges,  operates  great  power  plant*, 
ami  curries  on  wonderful  work  in  communication  by  wire  and 
wireless  and  by  a down  other  contrivances,  the  very  names  of 
which  are  meaningless  to  the  lavoian! 

To  suggest  just  one  source  of  supply  that  might  be  tapped  by 
Much' a method,  there  are  over  25.000  boy*  enrolled  in  the  technical 
und  manual  training  high  school*;  maintained  hv  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  as  a pari  of  the  public  system  of  (‘duration. 
The  actual  enlisted  strength  of  the  army,  according  to  the  latest 
report  of  the  Adjutant  General,  is  55.108,  or  20,535  less  than  the 
nuthnrixis!  number  of  officers  and  men. 

It  i*  nltogrtlier  probable  that  some  of  these  boys  might  lie  in- 
duced to  fill  some  of  the  viicitnrir*  in  the  rank*  with  mutual 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  army.  If  they  knew  the  ad- 
vantage* of  the  service  for  men  interested  in  electrical  und  me- 
chanical work,  and  who  expect  to  make  a living  by  it.  it  is  also 
probable  that  some  of  them  could  not  I**  kept  uwuy  from  the 
iccruiting  sergeants. 

Hut  the  chief  trouble  i*  that  they  do  not  know  of  these  things. 
Neither  do  their  jw rents  nor  the  general  public.  To  the  average 
citizen  of  the  United  States  the  army  of  hi*  country  i*  either  a 
myth  or  a thing  of  evil.  He  know*  nothing  whatever  about  it, 
or  he  know*  many  thing*  that  nre  not  so.  Proluihly  the  only  figure 
that  he  has  ever  heard  in  connection  with  it  i«  “ thirteen  dollars 
a month."  The  regular  nrmv  soldier  mean*  to  him  simply  a man 
who  work*  or  loaf*,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  "for  that 
n mount  of  compensation.  If  lie  give*  a second  thought,  it  is  that 
th«  man  so  compensated  i*  n worthless  sort  of  vagnlsMid  who  ha* 
enlisted  to  escape  jail  or  starvation.  Another  notion,  ju*t  as 
far  away  from  the  truth,  is  that  men  in  the  army  are  scantily 
fe»l  on  imor  food.  Still  another  that  « man  i*  sure  to  be  morally 
wrecked  by  the  service  if.  by  any  chance,  he  wasn't  ruined  before 
he  entered.  For  the  re*t  the  army  is  a vague  institution  about 
which  Congress  quarrels  periodically,  and  an  aggregation  of  men 
who  should  or  should  not  have  a canteen,  or  who  should  or  should 
not  have  more  pay.  Such  is  the  general  public  idea,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
super fieial  or  misleading. 

Thirteen  dollar*  a month  is  the  minimum  pay.  Nothing  U 
ever  heard,  outside  the  ranks,  of  the  other  extreme — the  eighty- 
live  dollar*  which  a master  electrician  of  the  (‘oast  Artillery  gets. 
Ami  between  the  two  there  are  nuinv  grade*  of  pay,  attained  by 
good  men,  which  compare  favorably  with  the  wage*  of  civil  em- 
ployment. when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  soldier 
is  housed  and  fed  and  has  the  best  of  physical  and  medical  rare 
at  the  expense  of  the  government  and  may  look  forward  to  retired 
jmv  if  In*  -lay*  in  the  service  long  enough.  In  what  industrial 
or  commercial  business  of  the  whole  country  in  the  lowest  wage 
of  the  raw  apprentice  held  up  u*  an  example  ami  harped  upon 
ns  the  only  sum  to  he  considered? 

The  soljier  i*  not  scantily  bit  on  poor  food.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  excellent  fare  and  plenty  of  it.  The  army  doe*  not  receive 
the  worthless  and  the  degraded  who  wl*h  to  enlist  a*  a last  resort. 
There  can  lie  no  more  effective  answer  to  that  widely  held  opinion 
Ilian  the  figure*  of  the  Adjutant  General's  rcjiort.  Last  year 


70,523  men  applied  for  admission  to  the  service,  and  54,058  of 
them  were  rejected  at  the  recruiting  station*  a*  morally  or 
physically  unfit. 

All  of  thi*  has  a ••caring  on  the  question  of  those  hoy*  in  the 
technical  high  schools  merely  as  showing  that  the  army  is  not 
synonymous  with  penlilion. 

As  must,  of  the  schools  referred  fn  have  four-year  courses,  six 
thousand  graduates  approximately  come  out  each  year.  Some  of 
them  continue  school  work  in  the  college*  and  higher  institution* 
of  technology.  .Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  take  immediately 
the  ts-xt  paying  jobs  available  and  do  what  they  oin  to  aid  their 
families. 

tint  there  must  la*  other*,  hundred*  at  least,  and  perhaps 
thousand*,  whose  families  nre  on  Ihr  tsirdcr  line  between  moderate 
and  ample  means,  who  are  not  amt  to  college,  but  who.  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  expected  to  contribute  to  the  family  fund. 
It  i*  from  tiii*  third  group  that  the  army  might  get  some  good 
soldiers  for  it*  depleted  ranks.  Show  them  that  the  army  has 
nmething  to  give  la-side*  its  pay  and  licyond  what  i*  suggested 
by  the  gayly  tinted  lithographs.  In  the  Corps  of  Kngineers,  for 
instance,  the  enlisted  men  learn  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the 
l«c*t  of  them  may  become  competent  a*  surveyors  licfnrc  they  leave 
the  service.  In  the  Signal  Corps  the  soldier  learns,  on  the  prac- 
tical aide,  about  nil  there  i*  to  know  nf  communication. 

But.  it  i*  in  the  Coast  Artillery,  which,  by  the  way.  lack*  about 
nine  thousand  men,  that,  the  advantage*  for  young  men  who  want 
electrical  and  mechanical  training  are  most  ap)Mircnt.  The  otfiri.il 
report  of  the  School  of  Submarine  Defence,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Const  Artillery,  reads  very  much  like  the  pro* 
spcctu*  nf  a high  grade  scientific  institution  with  big  tuition  fee*. 
The  electrician  sergeant*'  department,  of  that  school  is  for  the 
rn listed  men. 

The  courses  there  for  the  private  soldier*  include  254)  problem* 
in  practical  electricity  and  magnetism,  seventy  problem*  in  prac- 
tical steam  engineering  and  the  operation  of  power  plant*,  and 
100  problems  in  machine. shop  practice. 

In  mathematics  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  are  taught, 
and  under  the  head  of  electricity  and  magnetism  there  are  sub- 
marine mine  instruction,  work  with  telephone*,  dynamos  a no 
motor*,  armature  winding,  magnet  making,  and  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  magnetism,  installing  and  connecting  up  electrolytic 
cell*,  examination  of  all  sorts  of  meters,  measii lenient*  of  resist 
ance.  location  nf  faults,  and  operating  of  transformers.  In  the 
machine  shop  there  are  bench  and  lathe  work  mid  o|ierntion  of  the 
drill  pres*,  the  simper,  the  grinder,  the  milling  machine,  and  the 
gear  cutter. 

Besides  these  courses  in  the  scIkhiI  the  men  have  practical  train 
ing  in  running  the  lug  ami  complicated  power  plant*,  incidental 
to  the  coast  fortifications  at  Fort  Totten  and  for  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  telephone  communication  for  the  jurat  quarter*. 
Furthermore,  a soldier  must  know  how  to  iiiMtnll  ami  repair 
machinery  of  all  types  and  how  to  tnukr  mw  part*  before  he  i« 
considered  fit  to  receive  the  school's  certificate  of  proficiency. 

While  a member  of  this  school  the  enlisted  man  i*  relieved  from 
all  other  army  duties,  except  in  case  of  war;  hut  he  is,  of  course, 
subject  at  all  timra  to  military  discipline.  That  ia  not  the  least 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system. 

The  above  i*  an  outline  of  what  a man  may  get  in  the  Cowl 
Artillery  in  addition  to  hi*  army  nay.  food,  clothing,  and  housing. 
Suppose  he  is  graduated  from  his  manual  t ruining  high  sellout 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  isn't  impelled  by  necessity  to  earn 
for  other*,  how  can  he  better  *|M‘iid  the  next  three  year*  than  ill 
the  army ? In  all  probability  he  will  lo*e  nothing  financially,  for 
after  hi*  service  he  will  be  a thousand  time*  better  equipped  to 
obtain  and  hold  a good  plats*  in  civil  life.  He  will  also  derive 
the  physical  benefit  nf  the  military  training  liefore  and  after  hi* 
tenn  in  the  School  of  Submarine  Defence,  and  he  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  been  in  the  army. 

That  last,  of  course,  is  a matter  of  sentiment ; hut  normal 
healthy  minded  men  in  their  twenties  are  full  of  lit  lea«t 
latent  sentiment,  regardless  of  what  ha*  Item  said  about  the  in 
efficiency  of  recruiting  office  poster*.  And  a little  old  fn*hionrd 
ail  riot  i*m  and  love  of  the  army  for  its  own  sake  would  do  no 

Officers  of  the  Coast  Artillery  and  of  the  Kngineer  Corps  to 
whom  this  plan  has  been  suggested  have  approved.  although  it 
doesn't  provide  necessarily  for  a good  man’s  rcenli sting,  which  i* 
always  to  he  desired.  IVrhajM  Hie  practical  certainty  of  pro- 
motion for  the  graduate*  of  army  schools  would  remedy  that  in 
nmny  ease*. 

\Ve  would  train  good  men,"  said  one  officer,  "and  then  lose 
them  at  th«  cm!  nf  three  years.  But  even  *•  the  plan  is  surely 
worth  trying,  for  the  sonrre  of  supply  from  the  high  school* 
would  lie  continuous,  and  even  a hundred  such  recruits  cneh  year 
would  act  as  a leaven  for  the  whole  service.*' 
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Music  and  the  Opera 


TSCH AIKOWSKY  AS  OPKRA- MAKER 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


known  in  America  chiefly  as  a 
i of  -i  mpliiinii-*  ami  symphonic  poem*.  «■«•> 
v €*t  it  fnirlv  prolific  ami  a succr*atul  writer  of 
ii|M  rn.i.  • • lain  of  Ilia  -tage  work*  lure  achieved 
marked  |Mii»ulnrity  in  Russia.  ami  have  made'  their 
way  in  oilier  countries;  yet  no  opera  bv  Tocliai- 
kovdiy  had  ever  l«*-n  produced  in  America  la-fore 
Mr.  Walter  Dammaeli.  with  Hie  aid  of  a group  of  solo  Mincer*,  a 
eliorua  from  the  Oratorio  Society,  nml  1 i*  regular  nrrhcstru.  per 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  music  of  " Kugi-nr  Oniegin  ” ai  the 
sixth  evening  eoiierrt  if  the  New  York  Symphony  series  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  in  Carnegie  Hall.  I.et  it  la-  said  at  once  that  the  enterprise 

was  interesting  and 
of  educational  value, 
and  that  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  merits  public 
gratitude  on  the  score 
of  its  accomplish 

ment. 

*'  Kugene  On  login,” 
an  iqs-ra  in  three 
arts  and  seven  scenes, 
the  lihrrlto  based 
ii[mn  a tale  in  verse 
hy  I'oushkin,  was  lie- 
gun  tin*  to  its  dra- 
matic framework  i in 
the  spring  of  IS77: 
the  music  was  com- 
pleted early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  is 
thus  contcmporantHiii* 
with  tin  semi-auto- 
hiographic  “ Fourth 
Symphony  " — the  sym- 
phony stimulated  hy 
am!  d e il  i c a t e d to 
T.schaiknwsy'*  strange 
lienefuct  res*.  Mine, 
von  Meek,  lie  had  a I 
ready  itanjaisi-d  the 
first  three  symphonies, 
the  " Romeo  and  -lu 
liet  ” overture,  the 
•'  T e m p e a t ” a n d 
*'  Francesca  da  Hi- 
mini  " fantasies,  the 
B-I*at  minor  piano 
concerto,  and  the 
h|ktbs  “ I’mline.”  “The  Oprichnik."  and  " Vtkoula  the  Smith,** 
Is-side  numerous  lesser  works,  latter  in  the  yi*«r  which  saw-  the 
completion  of  *‘ Kugene  Oniegin”  (IK7KI  lie  wrote  the  first  suite 
for  orchestra,  and  tin-  o|htii  “The  Maid  of  Orleans."  He  was 
therefore  in  the  first  splendid  ilush  of  his  creative  activity. — In* 
was  thirty-eight  years  old, — and  he  hud  given  two  superb  and  in- 
disputable demonstrations  of  his  astonishing  gifts:  namely,  the 
• Romeo  and  Juliet  overture  and  the  two  symphonic  jxieiris. 
“ Francesca  da  Rimini*’  and  "Tin*  Tempest."  "Kugene  Oniegin” 
was  first  performed  at  Moscow  hy  students  nf  the  Conservatory, 
on  March  17.  IN79.  It  wus  not,  saya  Tscliaikuwsky's  brother 
Misleste.  Ids  bingraplier.  well  performed.  and  the  o|>cru  made  an 
imlitTi-rnit  impression — though,  as  was  the  case  with  others  of 
Tsehaikowsky's  works,  tin*  character  of  the  initial  reception  was 
afterward  reversed. 

The  story  of  the  opera  rnav  be  briefly  indicated.  The  action 
takes  place  partly  upon  a landed  estate  and*  partly  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. in  the  second  di-eade  of  the  last  oentiirv.  To  the  family 
of  the  Ltrina  i-  introduced  a fascinating  metropolitan  gallant. 
Kuprnr  Onir</in.  lie  is  presented  hy  his  friend  /.malty.  the  he- 
t rot  lied  of  one  of  Itmlantr  l.mn'a  two  daughters.  Of  go.  Tlie 
dandy  at  once  wins  the  In-art  of  To  I in  no,  O/r/ti's  sister,  who  M-ltda 
OmVgta,  after  his  departure,  a naive  love  letter.  This  coniimmien 
thin  he  wholly  misunderstands,  and  lie  makes  her  a cold  n-sponsc. 
rehukiiig  In-r  for  Inr  forwardness.  latter.  at  a festivity  in  honor 
of  To  I in  no’*  birthday.  Onirtiin  rouses  /.i  ml  v'»  jealousy  by  llirtiug 
with  Oli/n.  A duel  follows,  and  l.rnitktt  is  allot.  Some  year*  elapse. 
tinti fiin  attends  a hall  at  the  house  of  Triurt  Urrtt'tun  ill  St.  IVtcrs 
Imrg.  ami  in  the  person  of  the  Urrmoin.  a famous  belle, 

he  rrognina  the  oare  hiimlde  and  ingenuous  Tnfmna.  lie  fulls 
|xi*»jonatel.v  in  love  with  her.* and  cuff*  at*  her  to  renounce  her 
elderly  hiislutiid  lor  him.  Rut  Tnlimn,  repressing  her  newly 
awakened  love.  n-si«t»  him.  though  she  confess,-,  her  longing: 
ami  l lie  curtain  falls  mi  ihtiryin  left  alone  and  d<  *|uiiring  U|am 
the  stage. 

Tschaikowaky  has  cast  this  tale  into  un  operatic  mould  that  ia 


Coprrieht  b>-  A.  Dopant 

Mmc.  Schumann-Hcink  as  “ Azuccna  ” 

ix  vouii'h  omu  “ 11.  Titov A- 

TOBK,”  AT  TUK  MAX  II  ATT  AX 


us  thoroughgoing  in  it  a adherence  to  niitloue  tones  as  if  Wagner 
had  never  lived,  composed,  ami  pn-nehed  hl«  reformatory  doetrines 
of  miisico-dramatic  art.  Here  an*  the  distinguishing  earmarks  of 
the  old-fashioned  opera — Hie  “set  pieces":  arias,  duets,  trios, 
ensemble  mini  Iters,  choruses;  the  formal  and  regularly  caih-ncisF 
melodies,  the  disconnected  scenes,  the  hick  of  ih-lilirnite  ami  de- 
tailed orchestral  characterization, — the  whole  naive  and  fatuous 
upjumitiis,  in  short  of  Hie  pre- Wagnerian  opera.  Precisely  wliat 
the  cUccl  of  " Kugene  ttnii-gin**  would  lie  upon  the  Mage,  with  its 
proper  adjunets  of  action,  costume,  and  acenery,  it  is  impmaible 
to  suy:  hut  in  concert  form,  as  Mr.  Ihunvoarh  presented  it.  it  U 
s<Mnnolesei*nt  and  unimpressive.  Om*  finds  difficulty  in  discerning 
the  greater  Tsehaikowaky  here— it  is  hard  to  realize  that  this 
music  came  from  the  brain  of  the  man  who  gave  us  iIm-  “ Romeo 
and  Juliet  " overture  and  live  later  symphonies.  There  is  much 
in  il  that  ia  pretty,  mm-li  that  is  grateful  to  the  (-annul  ear.  It  is 
melodious  in  a facile  ami  <|iiitc  iiiiiin|sirtant  way.  and  it  contains 
certain  thing*  which  it  i*  right  enough  to  call  " effective  *' — s«sme 
taking  choruses,  some  attractive  orchestral  passages,  seme  agree- 
able  i ages,  warm  in  sentiment  and  refined  in  style,  in  the  wriling 
for  the  solo  voices.  Itnt  if  this  work  represents  the  heat  that  tlo- 
operatic  Tsehaikowaky  has  left  us,  ns  there  is  some  rroson  to  la*- 
lieve  it  is.  then  it  were  surely  better  for  his  fame  that  we  hear  as 
little  of  him  in  this  character  as  |M«ssilde. 

The  truth  of  the  ntalter  would  acein  to  lie  that  this  extraordi- 
nary genius  needed,  for  the  tiring  of  his  imagination,  a kind  of 
poetical  stimulus  more  general  ami  suggestive  than  specific  and 
ill-tailed.  Contemplating  in  their  outline  such  subjects,  such  dra- 
matic and  emotional  figures  us  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Francesca 
da  Rimini,  Manfred.  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  and  the  Eli- 
rhnntcd  Isle,  he  was  aroused  to  the  prodm-Hon  of  music — in 
the  form  of  symphonic  pm-ms,  programme-symphonies,  overture*, 
"fantasies**  (ns  he  chooses  variously  to  dew-rilie  it  i — which  i*  a* 
eloquently  communicative  in  its  power  of  dramatic  and  emotional 
utterance  ns  it  is  passionate  and  individual  in  style.  Hut  given 
n dramatic  text  to  set.  definite  and  exacting  in  its  ixpn-*sjonal  r«- 
quirciucnta.  and  his  imagination  wnn  to  have  faltered,  to  have 
suffered  a kind  of  palsy ; his  style  semis  to  have  turned  a-m-mie 
and  undistinguished: 
he  becomes,  then,  in- 
stead of  tlie  superb 
and  untrammelled 
tnitsic-muki-r  of  the 
sympbonic  j stems  ami 
the  symphonies,  lift  It- 
more  than  a kind  of 
second -rale  Gounod. 

There  would  appear 
to  he  in  his  ease,  as 
In  tlie  case  of  l.iszt, 
two  eotispiriloiis  and 
distinct  |s-rwonalitii-s 
ut  work:  Hu*  T*c|iai- 
kowskv  of  “Fran- 
eescu.”  ” Tin*  Tern- 
|N-st."  the  “ Pathetic  M 
Hvniphony.  ami  the 
Tsehaikowsky  of  the 
ojs-rus, 

Into  the  midst  of  the 
T«-t  rnzzini  furore  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  Mr.  Ilanimer- 
stcin  has  injected  a 
fresh  and  <sinlni*ting 
clement  in  the  person 
of  Mine,  Krnestlne 
Schumann- Ih-ink.  The 
eminent  and  admirable 
(-oiitra)to,  whose  fame 
has  for  years  lss-n 
associated  with  the 
Metrn|sditan  opera 
llollse.  has  Is-eri  add 

•il.  for  the  to  Mr.  Hatnuierstein's  cum  |iunv.  ami  s|h-  made 

her  iWnit  at  the  Manhattan,  on  January  27.  ns  |:«.  run.  She  sang 
and  ueti-d  it  with  un  extraordinarily  keen  instinct  for  every  mio 
tionnl  nml  dramatic  facet  of  Hi-  eharaeter,  with  sweeping  power, 
with  authority,  and  with  hreudlli. 

Mr.  Ilamnierstein'a  forces  |s-rforni  ”11  Trovatore  ” very  well  In- 
deed— with  notable  dramatic  vigor,  with  a sense  of  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  innate,  and  with  n-wults  which  give  pleasure 
to  Hu-  lovers  of  intelligi-nt  and  puissant  singing.  Mmc.  Schumann 
Heink,  it  may  he  interesting  to  record,  sung  in  Herman. 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  the  distinguished  Pianist 
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colorwl  and  very  attractive  folder  which  it 
recently  issued,  this  generous  concern  in 
| vi ted  orders  for  the  commodity  it  manu- 
factures uj»>n  the  following  unique  uml 
liberal  terms:  “ I’nvnnnt  can  lie  arranged 
with  our  treasurer  to  suit  conditions.  We 
I take  anything  hut  counterfeit  money.  Our 
par  list;  Canadian  and  Mexican  money. 
Wampum,  Itackslwesh.  Tarnished  Coins  and 
Mildewed  Hills,  Double  Eagle*  that  will  not 
jule  and  with  Hildical  references  omitted. 
Fainted  money  solicited.  No  questions 

■ski’d.  Promissory  note*,  your  own  time 
with  privilege  of  renewals.  Postage  stamps. 
Clearing  house  certificates.  Stage  money. 

Meal  tickets,  bridge  tickets,  milk  tickets, 
and  ruin  checks,  trading  stamps,  milling 
| “Jock.  Hay  State  Gas.  marriage  certificates, 
cigar  I Kind*,  und  rumors  tluit  are  likely  to 
gain  currency." — The  Bellman. 


The  Proper  Implement 

Ih'iit.us.  “There*  Gregg  over  there.  I\| 
like  to  catch  his  eye." 

It a.M'all.  “ Well,  here!  Take  my  urn- 
hrclla.” 


The  Ambitions  of  Youth 

'*  Joii.vxv,  why  don't  you  lie  u good  bov 
like  your  broth,  r Willy!"  the  mother  was 
sternly  admonishing  her  naughty  son. 
“ " Hly  here  may  l>e  President  wane  dav, 
while  you  will  liave  to  dig  in  the  newer." 

"Hut.  mother,”  wail,  d Willy.  “ cuu't  1 
dig  in  the  sewer  sometime*  too!" 


Explained 

"Mamma,"  asked  u little  girl,  "why  do 
bouillon  cap*  have  two  luindiea!" 

"Well,  you  are  stupid!"  erieti  her  young 
brother.  " Don  t you  know  it'*  because  some 
people  are  left-handed  7" 


DESERVING  OP  SUCCESS- 

Tn*  tnarvcloii.  RrtnrtS  of  IIomcikVm  CoKDrssro  Mil  K Coaror 
mdut  to  alK«u»nK  wUscr  m <.l~rvin,.  Arid  anUlT  rr*uU 
liom  in  the  manutib-tun  rrf  their  itro.lt*  t-  E«il«  Huivi.  t <lv 
Mill  .n.l  Ps, n.ivo  Kx.rT.Msiio  Mus  |®n- 
•wcclcaol)  Navo  received  lushest  awards  sl.cmxrexhildlcd 


THE  BEST  WORM  LOZENGES  for  CHILDREN  a 
BROWN’S  VERMIPUUE  CUMFMS.  »,^mi  « boi 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TWO  OF  HER  — FRIENDS 


The  Greatest  Lumber  Cut 

Moiut  lumber  was  cut  in  the  United  State* 
last  year  than  in  any  other  year  in  its 
history.  The  enormous  amount  of  37,550.- 
“•‘10  hoard  feet  was  produced.  un.l  the  mill 
value  of  this  was  W2l.l5l.3Htt.  In  addition, 
tlier-  were  produced  1 1 .fi.TS.2Iin.Diio  shingles 
valued  at  * 24.15S.5iw,  and  3.K|_».H07.00*J 
lath,  vali oil  at  *1  l.4M»,570.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  the  present  annual 
lumber  cut  of  the  United  States  approxi- 
mates forty  billion  feet,  and  that  the  total 
mill  value  of  the  lumher,  lath,  and  shingle* 
each  year  prod uee.1  is  not  less  than  $7lH).- 
000.000.  1 hese  figure*  gire  some  idea  of 

how  vast  is  the  lumber  industry  and  how 
gTcat  is  the  demand  for  its  products. 

A glance  at  the  kinds  of  lumber  pro- 
duct’d  shows  very  clearly  the  passing  of 
white  pine  and  oak.  one  of  the  greatest 
soft  wood,  and  the  other  the  greatest  hard 
wood  which  the  forest  has  ever  grown, 
Since  I soil  the  cut  of  white  pine  has  fallen 
«df  more  than  40  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
white  oak  lias  fallen  off  more  than  .10  per 
cent.  To-day  yellow  pine  lends  all  other 
woods  in  amount  cut,  while  Dougins  f|r — 
nnd  this  will  bo  n surprise  to  uiunv — comes 
second.  Since  1MH)  the  cut  of  Douglas  fir 
has  increased  18(1  per  cent.  Louisiana  is 
the  foremoat  yellow  pine  State,  with  Texas, 


Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  following  in  or- 
der. Washington  produces  by  far  the  great- 
est amount  of  Douglas  fir. 

A comparison  of  the  lumlier  producing 
States  ahows  that  since  IKiiii  there  have 
been  many  change*  in  their  relative  rank. 
Washington,  which  in  Ist«ti  stood  sixth,  now 
lends,  while  Wisconsin,  which  eight  years 
ago  led  all  other*,  is  now  third.  In  the 
same  period  Oregon,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Idnhn,  nnd  California  made  great  strides  as 
lumtier  producing  States,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  produced  in  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see. Missouri.  Indiana,  and  Ohio  fell  oil 
u iiv where  from  2!>  to  54  per  cent. 

I he  highest  priced  native  woods  are  wal- 
nut, hickory,  nnd  ash,  and  the  chcn|M<Ht.  are 
lar.-h  nnd  white  fir.  From  the  fact,  how- 
«wer,  (lint  since  1 H!>!l  the  average  inerrnse 
in  the  price  of  lumlier  has  Im-i-ii  4!i  per  cent., 
it  will  not  Is*  long  In-fore  cheap  woods  are 
scarce. 


Emergency  Currency 

An  Indiana  Glass  fnmpany  1ms  a sublime 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  its  customer* 
to  meet  their  obligations  even  if  they  may  he 
temporarily  unable  to  remit  in  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  exchange.  In  a highly 


Pears’ 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears’  is  a perfect 
choice  and  a safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  lor  the  complexion. 
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BROOKLYN’S  NEW  ACADEMY 

By  E.  HUNGERFORD 


i)VKR  on  a broad  street  in  Brooklyn  you  may  not  in* 
u great  whit*  building  rising  high  abort'  (hr  walk 
and  covering  an  arrogant  block  front.  You  may 
v«<>nder  to  what  purpose  it  is  to  hr  put.  ami  you 
u*k  an  intercut*!  citizen  who  is  standing  close 
by  watching  the  workmen  place  the  finishing 
touches  upon  the  structure.  You  are  lucky,  be- 
cause the  interested  citizen  is  one  of  the  Society 
of  Old  Brooklynites.  and  he  tells  you  the  big  white  building  is 
the  new  Academy  of  Music,  at  present  the  pride  and  chief  joy 
of  the  settlement  that  lies  just  across  the  Kant  River  from  Man- 
hattan. You  evince  further  interest,  nnd  he  tells  you  *till  more 
of  what  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  means  to  Brooklyn. 

It  seems  that  when  the  Brooklyn  men  and  women  of  to-day 
were  Brooklyn  boys  and  girla  there  was  a Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  ami  to  it  they  were  taken  on  certain  great  occasion-*  to 
hear  a splendid  lecture  with  magic  lantern  pictures,  the  Swiss 
Bell  Ringers,  or  perhaps  even  real  drama  nr  real  opera,  although 
play  acting  was  frowned  upon  in  the  parly  days  of  the  old  Academy. 
In  those  days  it  stood  on  Montague  Street  within  a stone's  throw 
nf  the  Brooklyn  City  Hall,  and  was  a great  licirolikc  structure, 
the  exterior  gloom  of  which  was  not  even  dispelled  by  the  llickcr- 
ing  ganjets  at  its  entrance  on  the  nights  when  Brooklyn  tloeknl 
to  it.  It  opened  in  '«l  with  a concert  by  the  Philharmonic,  ami 
within  a few  weeks  its  dircetora  were  wrestling  with  tin*  prnhlem 
of  permitting  drama  upon  its  vast  stage.  To  a horse-taming  show 
they  readily  seceded,  hut  it  was  a long  time  before  Hit-hard  trod 
those  iKwrds  waving  his  long  sword  and  declaiming  as  to  the 
" winter  of  his  discontent,"  and  an  even  lunger  time  before  opera 
was  sung  then*.  And  then  the  opening  opera  was  "Traviuta.” 
Not  that  the  naughty  music  drama  was  given  without  protest. 
A discussion  went  up  that  shook  the  sucred  purlieus  of  Brooklyn 
Heights,  and  ended  in  the  final  surrender  of  the  directors  of  the 
Academy. 

The  directors  took  their  responsibilities  as  no  slight  affairs. 
The  Academy  was  decidedly  a clannish  affair,  with  its  stock  all 
parcelled  out  among  the  older  families  of  Brooklyn.  Each  stock- 
holder was  entitled  to  a sent  at  every  entertainment  given,  and 
it  is  related  that  one  thrifty  merchant  divided  his  shares  between 
the  members  of  his  numerous  fnmily.  That  lieing  done,  he  would 
go  to  the  front  of  the  opera  house  on  its  great  nights  and  cause 
distress  in  the  box  office  by  standing  on  the  sidewulk  and  dis- 
poning of  his  sheaf  of  tickets  at  something  less  Hum  regular  prices. 

Brooklyn  went  to  itB  Academy  for  fun  and  lor  serious  thought. 
It  saw  all  the  great  uetors  of  two  generations  on  that  stage — 
Forrest,  Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Laura  Keene.  Jefferson.  I>**tcr 
Wallnck.  It  heard  such  lecturers  as  Edward  Kverett  and  John 
B.  Dough,  when  lectures  were  entertainment  not  to  la*  tossed  light- 


ly aside:  it  listened  to  its  own  great  prenrlier*.  Beecher  nnd  Slnrrs 
iiikI  Talmoge — between  the  tires  that  successively  destroyed  hi* 
Tabernacles;  it  crowded  into  its  s|«eioiis  auditorium  at  the  Com 
immeim-nt  exercises  and  the  amateur  dramatics  of  its  boys  and 
girls.  The  old  Academy  was  the  veritable  social  fabric  of  the  old 
Brooklyn. 

Theodore  Thomas  used  to  give  rehearsals  of  his  orchestra  during 
the  afternoons  before  his  concerts,  while  the  women  «at  tatting 
tidies  and  gossiping  between  numbers;  tor  Brooklyn  always  was  ami 
always  will  Is* — Brooklyn.  Strakoseh  nnd  Maple-on  knew  that, 
ami  when  they  took  their  troupe*  across  the  river  they  left  half  of 
their  camp  followers  behind.  Surpassing  would  la-  the  wrath  of 
Hu-  Obi  Bi <>ok Unite*,  alio  finally  brought  latter-day  impresarios 
to  a realization  that  eritieal  taste  grew  shrewd  and  exacting  ii|mn 
Dmg  Island  soil. 

There  comes  an  end  to  all  things,  and  a winter's  morning  five 
years  ago  saw  the  historic  opera  bouse  go  up  in  a truly  theatrical 
puff  of  smoke  and  Ha  me.  At  that  the  /.Vny/c  opined:  "Brooklyn 
line  lost  tlmt  by  which  it  was  almost  a*  well  known  as  the  Navy 
Yard  and  Plymouth  Church.  The  Academy  ol  Music,  which  in  it* 
day  was  the  peer  of  any  plan*  of  assemblage  in  America,  ha*  liccn 
destroyed  by  fire."  • 

Before  the  ruins  in  Montague  Street  were  cool  there  were  de- 
mand* that  the  Academy  Is-  rebuilt.  To  Brooklynite*  it  had  ul- 
r»ady  acemed  as  if  the  Pnsiklyn  they  bad  known  was  lust  disap- 
pearing. Beecher  was  dead,  the  last  .if  the  TalM-rnueles  had  Im-n 
burned,  and  the  old  town  wa*  fast  lieeoming  a mere  corner  of  the 
great  New  York  to  which  it  was  so  firmly  linki-d  by  its  stupendous 
bridge,  Tin*  idea  of  becoming  a second  llnrleni  was  appalling.  Tin* 
rebuilding  of  the  Academy  was  a popular  measure,  u test  ns  to 
Brooklyn's  ability  to  preserve  at  least  a vestige  of  civic  unity  unto 
herself. 

It  was  a hard  test,  and  it  all  but  failed.  Subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  new  Academy  came  slowly,  nnd  there  were  several 
times  when  it  looked  to  the  Old  Brooklynites  as  if  they  must  give 
up  in  despair  and  join  the  throngs  that  hurry  at  nil  hours  to  nud 
from  sodden  and  unsentimental  Manhattan.  It  appeared  possible 
that  Brooklyn  would  become  the  Cinderella  of  all  the  borough*. 

But  it  seems  that  there  are  still  other  institution*  in  Brooklyn, 
and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  Institute  of  Arts  nnd  Sciences. 
This  is  a sort  of  civic  Chautauqua.  Toward  it  several  thousand 
nun  nnd  women  pay  five  dollars  a year  for  an  opportunity  to  gain 
culture  and  entertainment  at  the  same  time.  They  have  lectures, 
museums,  picture  shows,  recitals,  and  the  like,  nnd  this  institute 
has  »o  fnt  a purse  that  the  impresario  or  prima  donna  is  yet  to 
found  who  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  its  pleadings. 

This  institute  came  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  the  Academy  project 
nnd  |M-rha|Mi  saved  the  day.  While  it  has  no  proprietary  interest 
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in  the  new  structure.  it  will  to  its  chi«*f 
tenant.  and  in  detail  the  new  Academy  has 
been  planned  to  meet  the  need*  of  this 
jNjpiilur  educational  institution. 

So.  while  tlu>  old  Academy  had  a Mingle 
auditorium,  the  new  will  have  a half-dozen 
big  and  comfortable  meeting  place*.  One 
can  easily  |K  how.  on  a single  night,  Hronk 
Ivu  can  snap  its  lingers  at  the  rival  «nn|t 
birds  on  West  Thirty  ■ fourth  Street  and 
upper  Broadway,  Manhattan,  and  gather  in 
It*  own  Temple  of  Non# — a spacious  oj«>ra 
li«m*r  with  groerona  boxes  for  display  and 
thr«s-  big  roomy  galleries;  can  hear  xnuc 
silver  tnngued  traveller  show  his  pretty 
pictures  and  tell  of  distant  climes  ami 
strange  peoples;  can  hold  formal  reception 
and  dance:  gather  in  an  adjoining  luill  to 
hear  Professor  Something -or -other  discuss 
the  geological  strata  of  Iceland  and  the 
like. 

Several  audience*.  all  tout  on  divers 
purposes,  can  be  assembled  in  this  big  and 
passing  handsome  structure  and  yet  l»e  com- 
pletely imhjwndcnt  of  each  other.  The  new 
Brooklyn  Academy,  wrought  after  so  liard 
a light,  is  no  tiny  toy. 

Externally  the  Academy  is  big  and  sim- 
ple. a white  brick  hulk  relieved  by  some 
simple  terra  cotta  ornamentation.  Within 
a great  hall  or  foyer  runs  tin-  entire  width 
of  the  building,  and.  being  built  for  our 
lazy  American  folk,  the  “ stack " of  five 
elevators . in  the  centre  it*  the  feature  of 
this  room,  rather  than  the  grand  stairways 
that  are  the  crowning  architectural  glories 
of  European  opera  houses.  ,Vt  the  right  of 
this  fuver  is  the  opera  house,  roomily  plan- 
ned. and  possessing  one  of  the  biggest  stages 
111  America.  At  the  left  is  a grout  concert 
hall  with  gallery  which  will  seat  fifteen 
limidn-d  pcrsmi*  and  eventually  hold  a 
iiiiiinmoth  concert  organ. 

Above  this  hull  arc  smaller  hulls  and 
auditoriums  of  one  sort  or  another.  rows 
of  well  lighted  studios,  and  the  offices  of 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  An- 
other great  i»oin  built,  over  the  foyer  of 
the  building  and  of  substantially  its  di- 
mensions will  le  devoted  to  ball*  and  re- 
ceptions. The  Brooklyn  Academy  is  to  lie 
nothing  if  not  catholic  iii  its  posaiblliUea. 

This  building  has  bceii  largely  a lutor 
of  luve  to  tie  ise  who  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  its  erection.  It 
Jins  been  a lalsir  of  love  to  many  in  Brook- 
I vii.  for  its  stockholders  are  not  alone  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  bankers  of  the 
town. 

Tin*  stuck  Hat  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  is 
ns  catholic  ns  its  possibilities.  It  embraces 
the  batcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick 
maker,  sturdy  folk  who  own  their  little 
homes  all  the  war  from  Orcenpoint  to  Bay 
Ridge,  ami  who  haw  followed  the  project 
and  the  building  in  its  every  detail.  It  is 
promised  that  the  building  shall  Is-  com- 
plete by  the  first  of  duly  next,  although 
it  is  Iikclv  that  the  formal  opening  will  he 
deferred  until  autumn. 

When  that  opening  shall  las  held  Brook- 
lyn  will  have  recovered  bar  own.  “That 
by  which  it  was  almost  ns  well  known  us 
the  Navy  Yard  and  Plymouth  Church  " will 
be  restored  in  increased  beauty  and  useful 
ness.  Brooklyn  will  again  hold  her  head 
high.  The  danger  of  becoming  a Long 

Island  Harlem  as  bridges  over  and  tunnels 
under  the  East  River  multiply  will  be 
diminished. 


At  the  Ticket  Window 

tSoi.KUK.  ” < too  to  Hackensack.” 

Agkkt.  “ Single  *” 

Goi.ncu  (•tnrtlcd ).  "Nno — that  is— -or— 
not  exactly — just — ah— engaged,  you  know.” 
Atnorr.  “One  way.  or  both?” 

(ioLnui  (puzzled).  “Why.  there's  only  one 
way.  isn't  there?” 

Aur.vr.  “ Oh,  Lord!  Do  you  want  to  go 
both  ways  I mean.” 

Hom»  (loftily).  “Young  man,  you 
should  beware  of  strong  drink.  Of  course 
I can  go  only  one  way  at  once.  I’m  not  a 
gyroscopic  monorail  vehicle.” 

AoezT  (faintly).  “ No,  no.  Excursion 
ticket.  or  single?” 

(lotJVll  (tyilk  wrathful  diyuity).  “ Nirr-r ! 
Give — me — OM — ticket  — to  ll.uKKXsAcK- 

AZDUCKl11 


THE  LABEL 

A BLEND  Of  STRAIGHT 
RYE  WHISKIES -FOUND 
ON  THE  BOTTLE  OF 

HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

IS  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  THE 
PURE  FOOD  LAW,  AND  MEANS 
THAT  IT  IS  COMPRISED  OF  AB- 
SOLUTELY PURE  RYE  WHISKIES 
BLENDED  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  MAKING  IT  A MORE  MELLOW 
AND  PALATABLE  DRINK  THAN 
ANY  STRAIGHT  WHISKEY. 
WHETHER  BOTTLED  IN  BOND 
Oft  OUT  OF  BOND. 
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■MAPI  AT  KEY  • WEST>- 
r RIDER  AQEHTS  WAMTED 

kpprov*l  ti.'i  Mtacrml 
DAY S CBE8  TRIAL 

hr  I,  *w,  VI.  #.m 

. isSasX'sr 

,1  vturflrnraei  < « ... i u4  wmi. i f r. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  P209  Chicago.  IIL 

The  Actual  Worth 

Of  an  adding  and  list. rig  machine  Ls  in  whal  it 
dora,  how  il  dues  it.  and  how  long  it  will  do  it. 
The  Ufuwoal  Adding  and  Ltoijiu  Machine  will 
fudur*  the  maxi  muni  ot  nice,  dean,  dear -cut, 
accurate  work  with  the  least  effort,  and  it  will  lari 
longer  under  any  kind  ol  me  than  any  other 
adduig  and  Kiting  machine  ever  built. 


h»id  vtr  •!  tie  dtr  il  Ht  itir  factory. 

Hie  lay  «th  i,  I.ulii ; Aw  Kxr.-&*  pill  *»  mwri K ST-J  s»<y  ■ 
the  adkliris  woi»;-r  i,  in  |aun  *icrw.  i„N  slime  the  kccLuaj.l  ; 
ileml  lu  fie  o.Lv-J  al»  (VUUed  is  (**<k.  Uoa  er  nurpb.  usd 
tte  Kiel'  (UkI  ere  ,1  „*Y,  pniilnl  in  red.  Belt 

Jo  lie  Lx  iron.  No  LhnloriAcaf  iim  tosic  » iwwimit 
Were  Main,  * ;*•!. 

'Ib-le  ire  U!  nun-/  c*ln-f  knpmtal  fritoiei  m the  Uni* 

errwl  Julur  BilvenUe^H  hr  Iran  on  jr«ir  wart  (lnl  y.jX 
eric'll  to  write  an  j 1-11  let  (bout  roar  den  <4  week  e,.i  learn 
w!.«  ihe  Ueewsral  w-JI  iL  fix  »««,  and  bow  it  will  do  it  r 
•frl  l.nt't  than  y,:«i  are  doae  il  at  |Cewni. 
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«!J  tin*  Via 
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obiicilioo  aaavhed  to  jeajr 
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Adding  Machine1 
Company 

3«3  Lactado  A**, 
St.  Louia 
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A Typewriter  for  the  Japanese 

It  amienrs  that  an  invention  hitherto  con- 
sidered irujmssthlc  lms  recently  been  achieved 
in  the  sliajie  of  a writing  machine  for  the 
Jttpum-xe  language.  This  language,  n*  U 
commonly  known,  is  not  a “ sound " lan- 
guage for  the  car,  like  onr  own,  but  a 
5 sight f’  language  for  the  eve.  We  convey 
all  the  sounds  of  our  speech  by  means  of 
an  alphabet  of  Iwenty-six  letters  used  in 
syllables.  But  the  Japanese,  like  the  Chi- 
nese, lias  to  have  a separate  character  for 
every  idea,  an  that  many  thousands  of  these 
ideographs  have  to  be  memorized  Itefore  one 
can  read  or  write.  The  Japanese  have  also 
two  sets  of  syllabaries,  railed  the  Hiroguna 
and  the  Katagana,  but  un  this  form  of 
writing  is  only  u»ed  to  cxpre*s  the  sound* 
of  foreign  words,  or  doubtful  ones  of  Chi- 
nese derivation,  no  otic  thought  it  would  be 
worth  the  trouble  to  bring  out  a typewriter 
with  thew*-  sound*.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
was  to  produce  a machine  capable  of  wri- 
ting the  thousand*  of  ideographs  daily  uaed 
in  Japanese  writing. 

Ytisnku  Nhinowara,  an  official  of  the  Im- 
perial Banking  Burma  in  Tokio,  it  seem*, 
has  been  keeping  his  inventive  faculty  alive 
lo  this  subject  for  seme  time.  With  him, 
ns  with  many  anotlier  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man progress,  necessity  haa  Iteen  the  mother 
of  invention.  Shinowara  wan  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  immense  labor  involved  in 
carefully  copying  out  by  hand  the  endless 
official  reports  of  his  department,  in  the  na- 
tive ideographic  script.  Gradually  he  applied 
himself  to  the  p<M*il»ilitv  of  evolving  a ma- 
chine to  do  the  work.  When  his  mind  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  fruitful 
idea,  he  bravely  resigned  his  position  and 
devoted  all  his  time  to  perfecting  his  model. 

Recently  Shinowara  applied  for,  and  was 
granted,  a patent  for  nis  invention.  The 
new  niAi-hine  is  about  seventeen  inches 
wpiare,  not  unlike  the  ordinary  model,  and 
is  capable  of  typing  2500  ideographic  char- 
acters. the  approximate  number  daily  used 
in  correspondence  and  in  the  public’  press. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  machine,  and  the  selling 
pripc  is  expected  to  be  about  ll-W  f£30). 

It  ia  difficult  for  foreigners  to  easily  ap- 
preciate what  a lightening  of  labor  this  in- 
vention will  bring  to  the  thousands  now 
routined  to  the  painful  grip  of  the  native 
writing  brush,  painting  ideas  in  fnnUudic 
shape*,  the  slightest  variation  from  which 
will  change  the  meaning.  Thousands  of 
iy|H-writeis  fur  printing  the  leading  lan- 
guages of  the  world  are  in  common  use  in 
Japan;  but  it  i»  safe  to  say  no  great  circu- 
lation of  the  new  invention  will  ever  find 
•Is  way  outside  of  Japan.  Indeed,  the  for- 
eigner that  would  undertake  the  mastery  of 
its  brain-racking  keyboard  of  mysterious 
hiertiglyph*  few  would  be  found  to  emulate, 
though  many  might  admire.  To  the  foreign 
eye  the  keyboard  has  the  hopeless  appear- 
ance of  a Chinese  dictionary  without  the 
meanings,  repellent  to  all  save  the  solitary 
few  afflicted  with  linguistic  madness. 


Friends  in  Need 

“ Wit  at  arc  you  doing  for  your  cold?” 

” Nothing.  My  friends  are  looking  after 

iL'* 


Her  Department 

OltR  of  the  secretaries  to  our  embassy  at 
Ignition  relates  luiw  a question  arose  as  to 
the  cost  of  heating  one  of  the  Irish  law 
courts.  A consequential  Treasury  aSkkl 
was  detailed  from  London  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

When  lie  introduced  himself  to  the  judge 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  matter  lay,  the 
judge,  who,  by  the  way.  frequently  evinced 
a great  scorn  of  red  tape,  smiled  with  sus- 
picious h1andnc*s. 

“Certainly,**  said  bis  Honor,  “I  will  put 
you  in  communication  with  the  perxan  im- 
mediately in  charge  of  that  department." 

Whereupon  lie  scribbled  a few  words  on 
a piece  of  pa[s-r  and  gave  it  to  a messenger. 
In  a short  time  un  aged  charwoman  en- 
tered. The  judge  thin  arose  and,  ns  ha  left 
the  room,  said: 

“ Rosie,  here  is  the  young  man  to  see 
about  the  coal.” 
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THE  KAISER’S  ONE-ARMED  SHOOTING 


It  will  be  teen  that  the  deformation  of  his  left 
arm  does  not  keep  him  from  the  hunting  field 


THE  YOUNGEST  RULER  IN  THE  WORLD 


Duy  lan,  the  King  of  Anam,  who  is  nine  years  old  and  ascend- 
ed his  throne  last  October  with  elaborate  Oriental  ceremonies 


A Good  Ending  for  a Popular  Paper  Up- 
to-date  Novel 

Conclusion 

HERE  nm  IT” 

Ah  Claude  feebly  uttered  these  words  lie  looked  up 
at  the  face  of  un  old  fashioned  eloek.  Owing  to  the 
hard  time*,  the  eloek  had  laid  nlf  one  of  its  hands. 

(Maude  was  reclining  on  a lot  of  soft  sofa  pillows,  and  all  nltout 
the  room  stood  CastillLtn  furniture,  the  kind  uhiuiII.v  found  in 
the  wealthy  Spanish  homes. 

(Mamie's  inspection  of  the  place  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
treat!  of  tiny  feet. 

" Are  you  ‘lunging  for  anything,  air?”  asked  a sweet  feminine 

Voice. 

“ Yes."  g]is|N-d  tin-  injured  young  man,  " I am  longing  to  know 
how  I got  here.” 

**  I’ll  tell  you,"  responded  the  pretty  woman,  seating  herself  on 
n costly  tiger  rug  beside  Claude. 

“ Day  niter  day  from  my  latticed  window  1 have  watched  you 
laying  bricks  on  yonder  skyscraper.  Strange  ns  it  may  seem, 
my  heart  went  out  to  you.  I been  me  infatuated  with  you.  Per- 
liuptt  my  loneliness  hcl]s-d,  for.  you  know,  my  husband  i»  » coffee 
salesman  and  Idea  himself  to  our  coffee  plantation  eight  months 
out  of  every  twelve,  lint  he  has  Iss-n  away  so  long  now  that  I 
fear  lie  will  never  return.  Yesterday,  at  the  thought  of  this  and 
in  a tit  of  despondency.  I wanted  to  throw  n»y  weak  form  to  the 
cold  pavement  below;  but.  on  reaching  the  window.  I caught  a 
glimpse  of  you.  My  horrible  intention  was  arrested.  Cpon  realiz- 
ing that  I hud  committed  near  suicide,  I let  out  a hysterical 
shriek.  Tlic  shriek  startled  you.  I saw  you  step  hick  suddenly 
into  a tub  of  mortar.  In  endeavoring  to  extricate  yourself,  you 
made  a fatal  misstep  and  went  down.  down,  down  through  the 
forty  short  stories,  ns  n mngu/ine  rradrr  would  say.  On  seeing 
fliis.  I lost  no  time.  (Imaging  my  clothes  and  putting  on  all  niv 
rings,  hat.  a u<l  furs.  I rushed  down  to  the  street  just  in  time  to—1' 

" Nee  niv  niniigled  form  lying  on  tin*  architect's  blue  print  on 
(lie  ground  floor."  interspersed  (Maude. 

" No;  hut  just  in  lime  to  place  where  I thought  you  would  fall 
(his  my  rowtiKR  purr.  It  saved  your  life.” 

" How  can  I thank  you,”  l*egnn  the  rescued  man.  “ Perhaps 
if  I am  allowed  to  remain  hen* — ” 

" No.  no.  no.”  almost  shrieked  tlie  woman.  “ it  is  impossible. 
My  husband  is  of  n frightfully  jealous  disposition,  lie  oner* 
threaleiieil  to  kill  a doctor  for  looking  at  my  tongue.  | uni 
rertain  lie  would  kill  us  instantly  should  lie  enter  and  tind  that 
1 am  sheltering  you,  a stranger." 


“ For  our  safety,  tlicn.  I will  stagger  away.  Hut  I beg  of  you 
|H*rmit  me  to  take  with  me  just  one  lit  lie  token  of  your  kindness; 
something  that  I can  remember  you  by.” 

" Hut.  what  can  I.  the  wife  of  a poor  millionaire,  give  you?" 

" A kiss!"  (Maude  whispered  these  two  words  nervously,  anx- 
ious) v. 

** You  forget!  I told  you  my  husband  is  liable  to  return  und 
kill  us  both — " 

" Hut.  my  dear,  he  is  thousands  of  miles  from  here." 

There  wus  a few  moments  of  deathlike  silence.  Then,  after 
bulking  cautiously  all  about  her,  the  sweet  little  woman  bent  over 
Claude,  und  her  lips  were  just  touching  his  when  the  door  llew 
open,  and  there,  eyes  filled  with  jealous  rage  and  lingers  twitching 
murderously,  stood — Clakuk'd  wife! 

the  EJSO. 

Now,  honestly,  didn’t  you  think  it  was  the  woman's  huslsind? 

F.  1\  1 Trace. 


The  Food  Fads  of  Royalty 

"W  IVINtl  like  a king,"  is  a favorite  republican  expression  to 

I designate  the  acme  of  luxury,  but.  as  a matter  of  fact,  moat 
modern  rulers  live  very  simply.  Kilward  of  England's  cook 
receives  a salary  of  $10,000  a year,  but  he  is  rarely  culled  U|nhi  to 
prepare  an  elaUirute  meal,  I loth  the  King  ami  (be  Queen  prefer 
simple  dishes.  Plain  and  nourishing  food  is  what  Hie  King  likes. 
He  is  very  fond  of  oysters,  und  of  vi-gciuhlc  soups.  Fowl,  with 
toasted  broad  and  u-qniragu*.  is  quite  a favorite  dish  on  the  royal 
table,  nml  his  majesty  generally  takes  a second  helping  of  pre- 
served fruit  and  toast. 

Queen  Alexandra  is  very  fond  of  |mstrirs  and  sweets.  **  I have 
the  appetite  of  a dairy  maid."  she  once  declared.  A «ss»k  was 
brought  from  Germany  to  prepare  her  stewed  fruit,  for  which  she 
lias  a remarkable  fondness,  and  to  which  she  attributes  her  un- 
usually fine  complexion.  She  is  also  very  fond  of  the  American 
’*  fritter."  and  until  a short  while  ago  an  old  Virginia  cook  was 
employisl  tn  make  corn  fritters,  peach  fritters,  ami  to  prefiare 
egg-plant  with  I wit  ter  nml  (witter  sauce. 

The  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  is  especially  fond  of  chocolate  in 
all  its  forms,  and  has  a special  "chocolate  chef."  Queen  VVilhcl 
mina  lius  also  a decided  |K-ncliant  for  nil  kinds  of  milk  dishes,  und 
for  everything  made  with  cream. 

King  M fori  si  i of  S|«aiii  wus  formerly  noted  for  his  liking  for 
highly  seasoned  and  French  dishes,  blit  his  Queen.  Victoria,  has 
taught  him  lo  like  rou»l  ls-vf  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  it  is  said. 
N|uini*h  di'hi  s.  tlii*  English  Queen  of  Spain  declares,  arc  “ too  oily 
and  too  garlicky.” 
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The  Bowwow  and  the  Burglar 

(Five  Belgian  police  don  arc  doing  patrol  doty  la 
Mew  York  city) 

With  each  foot  in  n rubber-soled  boot 
Once  a burglar  went  out  after  loot. 

Drill*  ami  jimmies  he  lugged. 

Ami  u tomcat  he  hugged 
"Xcath  the  coat  of  lain  haml-me-ilown  suit. 

A police  dog  impnrtnl  from  flhent 
In  pur*uit  of  the  hold  burglar  went. 

And  he  pave  a loud  yelp. 

Meaning.  “Here  he  is.  help!” 

.lust  as  soon  as  his  nose  struck  the  scent. 

Dial  the  burglar  gel  limp  as  u rag. 

And  resort  to  revolver  anal  pap! 

No;  he  merely  hi***-<l  "Sent!" 

To  his  bij»  Thomas  cat. 

And  I lien  coolly  walked  off  with  the  swag. 

When  the  roundsman  rushed  up  in  fierce 

Not  a tract*  of  tin-  thief  could  lie  sec; 

Hut  the  four-legged  “cop." 

Xear  the  burglarized  shop, 

Had  the  big  Thomas  cat  up  a tree! 

— EARLE  HooKKB  EATON. 


A Brilliant  Error 

Ax  eminent  singer  of  foreign  birth  whose 
appetite  is  such  that  it  almost  rivals  the 
fame  of  his  voice,  dined  at  a table  where 
all  the  women  were  reasonably  mature,  with 
the  exception  of  the  uineteeli-ycar-old  daugh- 
ter of  his  host,  who  *at  at  the  great  ntiin's 
left,  the  artist  |uiid  avid  attention  to  his 
plate  until  tlte  lutter  stages  of  the  rr|W*t, 
wlien  the  dishes  la-gun  to  come  slowly  enough 
for  him  to  engage  in  conversation  with  the 
young  person,  to  whom  in  the  Latin  man- 
ner he  |aiid  a I .at  in  compliment,  assuring 
her  in  her  private  ear  that  to  him  she 
“ seemed  like  a (lower  among  vegetables." 

" Then  1 can  scarcely  hope  to  occupy 
first  place  in  your  thought* — at  dinner,"  she 
responded,  demurely. 

And  the  eminent  singer  could  not  think 
of  an  answer. 


Heavens! 

“ Ot'R  fleet  Is  going  'round  the  world; 

Who  knows  why  it  puw!" 

An  Englishwoman  then  remarked: 

“ 'Evans  only  knows." 

F.  P.  Pitzki. 


Somewhat  Mixed 

M»WitliBT  Dt'KUAM  was  the  latest  arrival 
at  Mis*  Simmon**  select  Ism  riling  school, 
nnd  lieing  pretty  and  well  dres*ed  she  was 
|s, pular. 

Would  she  la*  an  ualier  at  the  monthly 
musicaleT  Margaret  was  horribly  shy.  She 
never i-ould do  it. — oh.  never!  Hut  (lie chosen 
five  elected  her  for  the  sixth,  no  the  evening 
found  her  a perfect  duller  of  white  frill* 
ami  pink  bows  I (hi*  was  the  pink  QUiinlel 
awaiting  to  receive  the  early  comers.  Each 
of  tin-  burdened  five  Is  ire  forward  an  im- 

! awing  auditor,  nnd  Margaret  found  herself 
lupiiriug  of  a very  ancient  and  elegant  old 
gentleman  in  « voice  scarcely  uudil.lt-. 
“Sir,  shall  I show  you  to  a seat!” 

**  What.  whaf.  what  f"  demanded  the 
elderly  party,  irascibly,  holding  his  hand  to 
his  ear. 

" Sir.”  screamed  the  Hindered  novice, 
“shall  I *ew  you  to  a sheet!" 

Then  Hit  lace  handkerchief*  were  crnnimcd 
into  five  tittering  months,  while  Mi**  Msr 
garet  bolted  from  the  scene  of  her  dis- 
comfiture, ami  the  live  were  left  to  do  the 
honors. 


An  Inside  View 

.Ir>XAIt  had  just  emerged  from  the 
whale. 

**  I thought  it  would  lie  better  to  have 
a surgeon  in  command."  In*  explained. 

Herewith  he  gracefully  retired  front  the 

scene. 


^^^Shining  Sands  and  Sunlight 

S make  Florida  beaches  in  mid-winter  scenes  of  bli 


-i  blissful  en- 
chantment. Palms  wave  above  them,  and 
dancing  waves  break  at  their  feet,  while 
crowds  of  delighted  visitors  luxuriate 
in  the  tropical  atmosphere. 


FLORIDA 

beckons  to  the  fatigued  and  the  leisurely  alike. 

She  welcomes  all  to  her  hospitable  shores.  The 
ideal  route  thither  from  New  York  is  direct  by  see 
to  Jacksonville  (with  a short  stop  at  Charles- 
X^ton,  S.  C.)  upon  the  fine  steamers  of  the 

5*.  CLYDE  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

H. H. RAYMOND.  V.P.ItC.  M.  A. C.  HAGERTY, G. P.  A. 

Cca.nl  Otfim : Piff  36,  N.  R . New  York 

$500.00  BRUSH  tours  to  europe 


Che  Americanism  of 
Washington 


By  henry  can  Dyke 


Scats  two — that’s  all.  Goes  fast 
enough — that's  all.  Costs  less  to 
run  than  a horse. 

Sneed  up  to  twenty -*i*  mile-  i>rr  h**ur  «im.  twm 
ty  nve  inllfv  icui I. .11  of  uaxullne.  Vrrl.ral  motor 

and  ..(her  inecl.a.nv.n  onUei  hood-  • marvel  ul  neer* 
aiMlity.  Wonderful  lull  climber—  *.«*  anywhere 
wheel.  will  «...  Ourahle,  certain,  comfortable,  lively, 
bindw.mr.  alimnt  ilm.-t  vihratlonlevr  and 

rtdrv  like  :i  tvahy  .arriaa.-  Solid  tire.  Mandard,  pneu- 
matic V.VI.00  extra. 

More  runabouts  of  Brush's  design  are 
running  than  of  any  other  designer  in 
the  worlu. 

Writ*  fvr  tata/ug  mnJ  mamt  a f nrarnt  Jealrr. 

BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 

38  Baltimore  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


financial 


Dr.  van  Dyke  answers  those  critics  and  histo* 
rians  who.  while  recognizing  to  the  full  the  value 
of  Washington's  service  to  his  country,  have 
been  disposed  to  deny  him  the  title  of  "Amer- 
ican.” The  essay  not  only  shows  what  the 
essence  of  our  national  spirit  really  is.  hut  it 
carries  an  inspiring  message  to  all  intelligent  and 
high-minded  citizens. 

Oblong,  Iftmo.  Price  50  cent*. 

HARPER  L BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 

Swinburne’s  Lyrical  Poems 

This  collection  includes  Swinburne's  earliest  volume. 
“Poem* and  Ballads.”  in  which  appeared  the  famous 
“ l-a«is  Veneris"  and  other  lyric*  that  created  a literary 
sensation  in  England.  To  them  have  l«een  added 
many  later  poem*.  Collectively  they  are  admirably 
representative  of  Swinburne's  genius. 

Pri.  t,  St  JO. 

HARPF.R  & BROTHERS.  Publishers.  N.  Y. 

Ceinu'tobt  notice 


Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
Bold.  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope a n< I South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 
Intcrnatiun.il  Cheques,  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Ramkimh.  No.  Rl»  Wall  Stkkct. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Class  A.  XXc.  No.  HI73HI.  January  *3.  lWW.-l.iim  A»»  or 
« hvihiks  to  wit:  H<  it  rtmtrrfrrrtxi , |'h»t  on  the  twenty 
Itiinl  day  <>(  January.  IWW,  W Mliarn  U.  Thomson.  of  New 
Yo-k.  N.  V-,  hall.  depo-Urd  in  |hi*  Office  Ihr  title  of  a ItOOK. 
the  title  of  n hie  It  U in  the  fulto  w-lnx  word*.  to  w it : *•  The 
I.xikI  and  the  lluok:  or.  ilil.ltrnl  lllu«trati.Mi«  ilrawn  (own  the 
ni.ii.nen  and  cuilumt,  the  art-net  nnd  tern.-ry  «f  ll.»  ll»ly 
I .arid.  Southern  l*»lmtlne  and  Jerusalem.  tty  Wllllucn  M. 
Th,MBt«n,  MO  illustrations  and  iiup*,"  the  rl*ht 

whereof  he  claim*  a*  |.r>.|wiet»r  Sn  conformity  with  the  lawx 
til  I lie  1'nited  SI  ale*  reepertinat  enpyrirhl -. 

(Sotnml)  IImmht  Putnam,  Librarian  >'(  Comgrtu, 
By  I'UOMVALO  Sn|-U*SO.  Krginet  .*/  « I'pjtrigkli, 

In  renewal  lor  lointeeii  yean  Iruan  March  3.  IIAIH. 


r 


Morton  Trust  Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 

Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 
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Hr-w  Mr.  Snipp's  whiskers  served  his  wife  sad  daughter. 


1 A Critical  Examination  of 

SOCIALISM 

By  W.  H.  M A L L O C K 

An  admiral'll*  iliacussi  n < f the  entire  subject  i t 
S'x-ialism,  |»  inting  <*ut  with  thorough  faim--- 
lK-lh  the  weak  aiKlKtrong  points*  f tncdnctriix 
ns  it  is  undi-retiHKl  in  this  twentieth  rentun 
It  is  a l*ook  that  will  serve  the  unimtruit.  ! 
ri  n<l<*r  n*  a first  introduction  to  the  subject,  an  ! 
wi’l  at  «*nec  put  him  abreast  «»f  th~  most  recant 
development*  and  upj*.*rm<*st  controversies  m 
Socialism.  The  subject  of  modem  wealth  i 
treated  with  kocn  and  illuminating  analyse 
Crown  8 vo.  $2.00  not 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  ft.  Y. 


Sljr  Sritinga.  of 

Jnltn  Cuthrnp  fHntlrg 

I or  the  first  time  the  works  of  this  distin- 
guished historian  are  presented  in  adequate 
form.  The  edition  is  in  17  volumes,  each 
representative  of  the  most  artistic  and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  modem  book-making. 

TKa  Ki»e  of  tHo  Dutch  Republic.  5 volt. 
Tho  United  Netherlands  - . 6 " 

John  of  Bwrnevetdt  - - • -3  “ 

Letters  end  Correspondence  .3  “ 


«Keelcv 

^(ure 

For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedy  which  ha*  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years 

at  tuf  rni / nunttn  kffify  institiitfs  • 

n«!  BprlM*.  Ark.  I»wl(kt.  III. 

* Eg?  '** *'  ' *J*.  Murlna.  I..I 

I.l*  * «'l«t»Bria.  IhS. 

vv m«  U...1, « ...  I* •v- 

« ,,-t. H I ..  » »Hk.r4,  k) 

Slf  >.  C a|.«i.l  SL  DiIhim.  »•«. 

A 1 I rt  C rULLUrw1  no  A c c l c / /nO  t t 1 V . 

I’artlM*.  *«.  lUenUjN.T.  I*«_ 

Ln.i.4  IJ.,14..  Mkk.  W •*'*.  V V.  **»■  l ink  A».- 

m-  , ...  *.r.r»-k»r«,  * . 1 . t It.  1. 

..  r«rM.S  H,  MaaLi.k.  Kl. 

I’kiua.lfkla.  «•■«..«  mmmtm. 

Iw.la,  — ■'*  **»•  »19  llrMt  *1  >Xln»lpr«.  Hull.U 

Narlb  < S.  II.  MarrMnifi.  I*a.  |.»»Bu«i. Th,!..*. 

With  120  illustrations,  including  14  pho- 
togravure frontispieces  from  paintings  by 
Howard  Pyle,  de  Thulstrup,  Frederick's, 
and  others;  and  many  maps,  charts,  and 
reproductions  of  rare  prints. 

PRICK* 

Cloth  ....  $34.00  I H elf  Leather.  $6K.OO 
Three-qvinrter  Levwnt  ......  100  00 

Sjmpte  fstgei  and  full  fwtuuljn  km 
to  tnr  It  fit  %th,  nll'tr  for  rjd  or  m 
until  monthly  fvjrmtnh,  tetri  <mi  ftqutit. 

HARPER  « BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 


A NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Life  of 


has  been  attained  by  the  makers  of 
Racine  Boats. 

RACINC  BOATS 

are  built  right,  run  right,  priced  right. 
Their  real  value  is  not  discovered 
until  they  have  been  compared  with 
scores  of  other  craft  on  the  American 
market.  A comparison  makes  Racine 
worth  convincing. 

Step  Ini.,  our  I’ranch  «ti«*  *t  123  W.  :*Uh  HU. 
Nc.»  \ ..rk;  !t*2  Milk  SI..  HoMuiis  AH  Dclawnrr 
Ave.,<  mi.V-m  IBS  ll.TM.it  ,\v*„  IMroil;  IttIO 
Mlirhliran  Avr„  C htraKul  1121  l«t  A*..,  S.  Senltlr, 
>ik1  examine  a RACINh  111  ».\  I',  ur  write  to  the 
R.ACINE  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

Box  H.  Muskegon.  Michigan 


FRENCH’S 

SPRING  EXAMPLES 

Excel  in  refinement  of  model,  in  treatment 
of  technique,  and  in  perfection  of  construc- 
tive detail. 

We  invite  the  opportunity  to  explain  superior 
features  in  Broughams  (5  sizes),  PanehBoot 
Victorias  (4  weights),  'Busses  (full  series), 
and  the  standard  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

CATALOGUES  TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 
THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

<>tu>l3AKi>  r.  raxxrnl 


02  08  SUMMER  ST- 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


CHARLES  A. DANA 

By  Gen.  James  Harrison  Wilson 

“ The  most  readable  biography  that  I have  hat 
In  my  hand  for  many  a day.  Dana  was  one  of 
those  unseen  fours  that  arc  so  potent  In  this 
world,  and  the  author  has  made  very  clear  hw 
important  his  relation  has  been  to  the  history  i*l 
our  time."— Judge  GEORGE  GRAY. 

“ I have  reaJ  77v  Lift  of  Chjrlti  A.  Djhj  from 
beginning  to  end  with  lively  and  increasing  in 
terest.  . . . The  two  hundred  pages,  l82*?8e, 
struck  me  as  a veritable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  War  of  Secession.  . . . The  author 
throws  from  time  to  time  a Searchlight  into  Ihr 
true  inwardness  of  situations." 

—Charles  Francis  Adams. 

“ I congratulate  you  upon  the  book  as  a literarv 
triumph."— Gen.  EDWARD  H.  RIPLEY. 

“Of  extraordinary  Interest  anJ  wonderfully 
well  done.  I can  imagine  no  one  beginning  it 
and  laying  it  down.” 

—Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln 

With  Portrait.  Crown  flw.  Uncut 
Edges.  Gilt  Top.  Price , $3.00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 


20TH  CENTURY  LIMITED  — Between  New  York  and  Chicago  Overnight 

THE  FASTEST  LONU-UISTANCE  TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD  VIA  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  UNES-IT  SAVES  A DAY  EACH  WAV. 
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TEN  TO 
SEVENTEEN 


A Boarding-School  Diary 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 

Author  of  “The  Memoirs  of  a Baby** 

npHIS  is  a diary  of  girls  in 
A boarding-school  during  those 
years  when  the  world  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  two  kinds  of  excitement 
— sentiment  and  scrapes.  Those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  story 
are  all  healthy,  charming 
— Roberta,  who  writes  the 
“events,”  “Ben,”  whose  clever- 
ness inspires  them,  and  Constantia, 
who  prefixes  to  each  event  a kind 
of  “poem”  truly  remarkable.  The 
story  involves  grown-ups  and  their 
various  affairs,  seen  from  the  gen- 
uine school-girl  point  of  view,  and  expressed  in  the  exact 
language  of  the  age.  Any  one  who  had  forgotten  what  girls 
at  school  are  like  between  ten  and  seventeen  would  need  to 
read  only  a single  page  to  remember.  The  book  is  sure  to 
please  equally  those  who  are  young  and  those  young  no  longer. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 

HARPER.  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
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Swift’s  Horn 

Premium  fld.111 

The  toothsome  tenderness  and 
delicious  flavor  of  Swift's  Premium 
Hams  are  due  to  two  things — the 
care  used  in  selecting  the  hams 
and  the  method  used  in  curing  and 
smoking  them. 

Swift's  Premium  Hams  have  the 
same  delicate  flavor  clear  to  the  bone. 
They  are  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  neither 
too  fat  nor  too  lean  — the  most 
healthful  and  economical  of  foods. 

Order  Swifts  Premium  Ham  from 
your  local  market,  and  prove  its 
superiority. 

Swift  & Company,  U.S.  A. 
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A DAY  OF  MOCK-ROYAL  COMEDY 
ON  ADMIRAL  EVANS’  SHIPS 


By  ROBERT  DUNN 


ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

FEBRUARY  22  1908  PRICE  10  CENTS 
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STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestra]  Frogrramme-Musio 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  “ Harper's  Weekly” 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standingly  to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  even’  important 
example  of  programme -music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire. putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprchcndingly.  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

" Th*  best  thing  for  every  ronei-rt -goer  to  is  to  get  a copy  of  Mr. 
Gilman's  book  and  prepare  himvlf  Ix-forrhand.” — JV.  r . Evening  Post. 

"From  Heritor  and  1,nxt  and  Raff  and  Wagner,  down  to  the  latest 
works  of  Strauss,  d'lndy.  Debussy,  Sibelius.  RumVy- Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  Occur  to  concert* 
goers,  Mr.  Oilman  lias  left  nothing  that  has  anv  claim  to  the  attention 
of  music -lovers.  . , . It  is  a useful  ami  interesting  bonk." 

— The  Xrw  Music  Review. 

“A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library” 

—Chicago  Past. 

Pries,  Sl.ZS  net. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE.  - • NEW  YORK 


Harper  s Weekly 

for 

Next  Week 

TOUCHING  HANDS 
WITH  ETERNITY 

tj  The  evidence  upon  which  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  the  eminent  English 
scientist,  bases  his  conviction  that 
the  living  can  communicate  with 
the  dead. 

fJThe  methods  used  and  some  of 
the  results  achieved,  including 
photographs  of  automatic  writ- 
ing, are  given  in  next  week’s 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 


FOR. 

MARCH 


ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL  NATURE 
REMINISCENCE 
INDUSTRY  SCIENCE 
LITERATURE 


SHORT  STORIES  BY 

MARGARET  CAMERON 
JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 
GEORG  SCHOCK 
ELMORE  ELLIOTT  PEAKE 
MARGARET  SUTTON  BRISCOE 
Mr*.  HENRY  DUDENEY 
Etc.,  Elo. 


Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S 
GREAT  SERIAL 

“The  Testing  o f 
Diana  Mallory  ” 


A Delightful  Novelette  by  Henry  Mr  Lames  bus  never  written  anything 

more  whimsically  charming  than  his  two-part  story  ''Julia  Bride,”  which  begins*  in  the 
March  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine.  The  situation  jmsontecl  is  unique  in  fiction. 
Not  since  "Daisy  Miller”  has  Mr  James  done  anything  that  will  have  so  wide  an  appeal. 
The  illustrations  by  W.  T.  S medley  are  peculiarly  sympathetic. 

The  Esparto  Pickers  of  Tripoli.  Esparto  is  a grass,  the  harvesting  of  which  is  one 
of  Tripoli's  chief  industries  From  this  grass  a very  light  caper  is  made,  which  has  been 
much  used  in  books,  particularly  in  England.  Mr.  Charles  vV.  Furlong  writes  interesting- 
Iv  of  the  work  of  the  natives  anil  of  scenes  among  the  esparto  gatherers,  and  has  made  many 
delightful  illustrations,  which  are  reproduced  in  tint. 

The  Spring  Awakening  of  the  Sea.  Mr.  11  J.  Shannon  has  made  a study  of  some 
of  the  curiously  interesting  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the  sea  which  the  naturalist 
watches  in  the  early  spring,  and  has  made  a group  of  drawings  which  show  most  interestingly 
some  little-known  sta  life  in  its  course  of  development.  His  article  opens  up  a de- 
lightful new  field. 

Some  Diplomatic  Recollections  of  Italy.  Madame  nit  Bunsen  contributes  a most 
interesting  jitijM-r  of  familiar  recollections  of  her  life  at  Florence,  where  her  husband  was 
attached  U)  the  German  legation,  in  the  days  immediately  following  King  Humbert’s  mar- 
riage— a paper  which  gathers  importance  from  the  familiar  pictures  which  it  gives  of  many 
of  the  great  |KTXonagcs  of  the  day. 

At  the  Minerva.  A delightful  sketch  of  a quaint  old  English  inn  at  Hull— formerly 
much  frequented  by  seafaring  men  from  all  comers  <>f  the  \v»  rid  Mr  Thomas  A Janvier 
went  there  to  look  for  them,  and  tells  in  his  characteristically  charming  way  of  his  experience  s. 

How  Geography  Regulates  Commerce.  The  piigraphyof  commerce  is  an  important 
and  now  recognized  study.  This  branch  of  geography  shows  how  the  natural  formation  of 
continents,  the  character  of  coast  lines,  harb.rs,  do.,  influence  the  trend  of  the  world's 
trade  Professor  Gregory  and  Professor  Kf.i.ler.  of  Yale,  have  made  a special  study  of 
commercial  geography,  and  together  Contribute  a most  interesting  article. 

Seven  Great  Stories.  In  addition  to  the  beginning  of  Mr.  James’s  two-part 
story,  there  are  six  complete  short  stories  in  Harper's  for  March.  Margaret  Cameron 
contributes  an  unusual  love-story — « store  «.f  amusing  complications  and  peculiar  situations, 
but  a happy  ending.  In  contrast  with  this  is  Mr:  Di  oenky’s  strong  story.  "The  Night,” 
u love-story  of  a different  sort  of  a man  and  his  wife  who  have  lived  almost  all  their  lives 
ni«rt  and  of  their  final  reconciliation-  a story  of  power  ami  tenderness.  Elmore  Elliott 
Peaks  writes  of  nn  Indian,  whose  ideas  of  justice  were  those  of  the  savage,  but  whose  sense 
of  honor  was  keener  than  that  of  his  while  captors.  Roy  Roi.fr  Gilson.  Georg  Schock, 
and  Jambs  Branch  Cabell  are  other  notable  cnntrilmtors.  Mr  Gilson  writes  of  an  old 
man  whose  interest  in  life  centres  in  the  son  who  gladly  accepts  all  the  opportunities  of 
success  which  his  father  had  allowed  to  jtass  by.  Georg  Schock.  a writer  t<>  whose  work 
much  praise  has  already  been  given,  writes  again  of  the  quaint  Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk — 
a wonderful  story,  in  which  then-  is  both  comedy  and  drama-  a story  of  a girl  and  her 
two  lovers,  and  lirraj  she.  decided.  Mr.  La hkli.'s  story  takes  us  out  of  the  life  of  to-day 
back  into  the  ringing!  scenes  of  romance  when  the  world  was  younger  and  men  lived  daringly 
and  loved  well,  llhist rated  by  Howard  Pyle. 


Mu  York,  Saturday,  February  23,  1908 
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COMMENT 

The  Government'*  Activity  for  Taft 

Tmb  Weekly  has  no  desire  to  criticise,  certainly  not  to 
condemn,  the  wish  of  the  President  that  Secretary  Taft  bo 
his  successor;  nor  does  it  intend  to  discuss,  as  if  he  wer<> 
possessed  of  malign  motives,  Mr.  Roonkvklt’h  attitude  to- 
ward the  active  work  being  done  bv  officer#  of  the  Federal 
government  caleuhited  to  procure  Taft  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican national  convention.  Mr.  Roosevelt  denies  that 
he  has  employed  the  Federal  patronage  in  aid  of  his  fricn  1 
and  colleague.  Mr.  Taft  asserts  that  he  will  not  accept  n 
nomination  procured  by  the  abuse  of  patronage.  The  facts 
are,  however.  tliHt  :he  Federal  officeholders  of  the  country  are 
actually  working  to  procure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  President,  and  undoubtedly 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  has 
now  been  demonstrated,  and  it  has  caused  trouble,  as  it 
ought  to.  One  phase  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  conduct  cannot  ho 
understood.  He  is  professionally  opposed  to  such  pernicious 
activity  on  the  part  of  Federal  officeholders,  lie  is  on  record 
in  private  ami  official  documents  ns  taking  the  position  which 
Groves  Cleveland  so  persistently  maintained,  that  a public 
officer  must  serve  the  whole  public,  and  must  not  take  an 
active  part  in  party  politics.  Some  of  the  Federal  officers, 
however,  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  appointed  are  working 
for  Mr.  Taft,  while  some  have  been  working  for  other  can- 
didates. They  arc  using  for  these  candidates  their  influence 
and  power,  included  in  which  are  the  power  to  grant  official 
favors  and  to  give  public  employment ; the  discretion  incident 
to  the  selection  for  purchase  of  materials  and  other  goods 
and  to  the  renting  of  buildings;  and  the  duty  of  reporting 
upon  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  their  own  subordinates. 

Public  Servants  hi  Active  Politics 

The  power  and  influence  of  a public  servant  to  control 
primaries  and  conventions  an?  much  greater,  other  things 
being  equal,  than  those  of  a private  citizen,  and  this  excels 
of  power  is  due  to  hi#  official  position.  It  is  the  right  of 
American  citizens  to  insist  that  their  servants  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  their  freedom  of  choice  of  other  servants.  Demo- 
crats have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  servant#  whose  com- 
pensation they  help  to  pay,  to  whose  impartial  service,  there- 
fore, they  are  entitles!,  shall  not  neglect  their  public  duty  in 
aid  of  tlir  Republican  party,  while  other  Republican  candi- 
date* are  right  in  denouncing  the  activity  of  Republican  office- 
holders of  the  government  in  aid  of  Mr.  Taft  or  of  any  one 
else,  and  vice  rer*a.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  only  written 
and  spoken  ami  commanded  against  this  sort  of  thing  academ- 
ically; he  bus  positively  forbidden  Federal  officeholders  to 


work  for  his  own  renomination.  What  ethical  difference  is 
then-  between  working  for  him  ami  working  fur  his  favorite! 
JIow  eon  they  be  permitted  to  work  for  any  one?  The  same 
principle  is  outragid  in  any  case.  If  the  President  has  been 
inadvertent,  the  Florida  incident  should  recall  him  to  the 
perception  of  the  truth  which  lie  has  so  frequently  advocated. 
If  it  doc#  not,  he  is  in  danger  of  hearing  from  free-spoken, 
perhaps  inconsiderate.  |icoplc  that  he  is  a civil  service  re- 
former only  when  his  own  interest*  or  his  owu  wishes  are 
not  involved.  It  will  not  answer  for  him  to  deny  this  use 
of  the  Federal  patronage;  Ik?  must  forbid  the  government's 
activity  iu  party  politic*. 

The  Money  Market  and  the  Treasury 

Xo  good  can  come  from  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made 
by  some  Senator#  of  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury during  the  recent  panic,  and  especially  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  declare  that  Sir.  YJobtelyou  favored  the  New  York 
bank*.  It  would  la?  as  wise  if  Senators  should  undertake 
to  condemn  Providence  for  making  the  place  the  great  port 
of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  snarling  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  commercial  prominence  which  the  city  has  obtained. 
Such  complaining*  arc  sectional,  provincial,  and  essentially 
untrue.  Xo  preference  can  be  given  to  any  city  in  the  de- 
positing of  government  funds.  The  flow  or  distribution  of 
money  knows  no  State  lines.  The  hulk  of  it  may  lx?  debited 
anywhere;  it  will,  nevertheless,  go  where  it  is  needed.  Ex- 
perience teaches,  and  Secretary  ('hktelvoi  ’s  report  proves, 
that  nature's  Inw  is  les*  obstructed  by  tho  Xew  York  hank* 
than  by  the  banks  of  any  other  city  in  the  country.  In  the 
panic  tho  New  York  hankers  *hip|»cd  more  than  $100,000,000 
to  the  interior  banks,  and  recognized,  more  than  other  bonkers, 
the  soundness  of  the  hanking  principle  that  currency  should 
be  free  us  a stream  and  a#  unchecked  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  They  were  not  wholly  free  troin  narrowness,  as 
a matter  of  course;  the  panic  was  a hank  panic;  hut  they  were 
more  free  of  this  vice  than  other#  were. 

The  End  to  be  Sought 

The  end  to  lie  sought — an  end  very  intelligently  discussed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — is  the  establishment  of  a 
system  which  will  lessen  or  take  away  the  Treasury's  power 
and  duty  to  intervene  periodically  for  the  relief  of  the  money 
market.  Mr.  CtmTKl.VOU  sets  forth  the  evil  of  this  extraordi- 
nary power,  or  unusual  and  burdensome  duty,  clearly  and 
convincingly.  Xo  one  should  possess  such  a power,  for  the 
emission  of  currency  to  meet  an  emergency  should  lie  nearly 
as  automatic  a*  possible.  This,  too,  is  panted  out  by  Mr. 
CoRTKl.vor,  who  refers  always,  as  under  existing  conditions 
lie  must,  to  our  present  currency  system  as  that  on  which 
any  practicable  effort  of  reform  must  be  based.  It  is  one  of 
;lic  virtues  of  the  Alukht!  hill  that  it  answers  the  objection 
to  the  existing  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
is  tile  present  method  to  meet  an  emergency  by  the  deposit 
in  the  hanks  of  public  funds  by  the  Secretary.  Ho  chooses 
the  depositories  or  localities  iti  which  tho  deposits  are  to  be 
marie,  ami  be  determines  the  amounts  which  are  to  he  put 
into  circulation.  Xnt  only  is  this  an  arbitrary  power  which 
no  man  ought  to  possess,  but  the  money  thus  set  free  is  gov- 
ernment money  which  must  lx*  recalled  when  it  is  needed  by 
the  government.  In  this  case,  for  example,  tho  money  de- 
posited may  be  needed  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  or  for 
the  meeting  of  o deficient  revenue.  Under  the  Aldkkti  kill, 
the  hanks  themselves — that  i",  the  commercial  i-ommunitica — 
arc  trt  iuitiutc  the  demand,  and  are  to  pay  an  extra  price  for 
the  emergency  currency.  Thus  the  AuaittTi  bill,  ns  far  as 
is  possible  under  the  present  system— which  it  is  impossible 
to  change  for  a long  time  to  come — provides  for  an 
emergency  currency  that  will  not  I#'  issued  at  the  discretion  of 
government,  hut  in  answer  to  the  demand*  of  business,  and 
that  is  un  end  towards  which  all  hank  reform  must  work  if 
it  i#  to  lx?  sound. 

The  “ World " on  Bryan 

The  Xew  York  World  has  published  a remarkable  pamphlet 
in  which  it  undertake*  to  show  that  Rrvax  cannot  be  elected. 
So  far  a*  the  future  can  lie  forecast,  tho  World  has  accom- 
plished what  it  sot  out  to  do.  For  twelve  year*,  it  truly  asserts, 
Rkvan  has  lx’cn  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
pamphlet  says:  “Under  your  leader-hip  the  party  has  not 
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been  in  power  a single  day,  a simile  hour,  a single  minute”; 
on  tho  contrary.  “ it  has  steadily  lost  ground,  until  at  this 
time  it  is  almost  without  force  at  the  North.”  More  than 
this,  “ it  is  menaoi-d  even  at  the  South,  where  it  hist  Ken- 
tucky in  the  last  November  election.”  It  may  lx-  udded  that 
the  State  was  lost  because  of  the  domination  of  the  Buvan- 
Beckiiam  machine  in  the  Democratic  party,  the  machine 
whose  State  leader  is  seeking  the  Senatorship.  and  in  behalf 
of  whom  Bryan  has  recently  interposed  with  his  c’oquent 
and  denunciatory  voice.  In  1890.  Bryan,  as  the  Weekly  has 
already  shown,  curried  ten  Northern  States.  The  pamphlet 
calls  them  Republican -Populist  silver  States.  They  cast  45 
electoral  votes.  In  the  same  year  he  lost  the  82  electoral 
votes  of  doubtful  or  Democratic  Stales,  rit.,  Now  York,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia.  This  was  Bryan’s  swap  twelve  years  uyo — 
82  electoral  votes  for  45.  In  four  years,  in  1900,  he  Unit  32 
of  these  45,  and  received  13  electoral  votes  from  the  Repub- 
liean-Populist-silver  State's.  In  1901,  Roohkvf.lt  carried  all 
of  these  States  which  Bryan  had  retained  in  1900.  The  World 
maintains,  and  with  reason,  that  Bryan  cannot  recover  them 
against  Taft  or  IIuoiiEfL  Rombtelt  has  not  only  taken 
away  Bryan’s  policies,  hut  he  has  taken  back  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  Populist  States,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  return  to  their  momentary,  ineffective,  and  dis- 
appointing alliance  with  Bryan.  No  Democrat  can  he  elected 
President  this  year  who  cannot  carry.  liesides  the  South, 
New  York  and  Now  Jersey  and  some  Middle  West  States. 
Bryan  cannot  even  regain  the  Northern  States  which  he 
carried  in  1896,  under  a misapprehension  on  their  part — a 
misapprehension  which  has  been  enlightened.  Kvcn  if  ho 
should  carry  them,  lie  will  lack  many  votes  of  a majority 
of  the  electoral  college.  The  facts  and  figures  show  clearly 
the  folly  of  nominating  him,  nnd  they  sustain  the  prediction 
that  to  do  ao  would  lead  to  the  certain  defeat  and  the  probable 
disruption  of  the  Democratic  |inrty.  There  is  a wealth  of 
argument  in  the  World'*  pamphlet  which  make  it  well  worth 
tlic  study  of  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  character  and 
die  tactics  of  William  Jennisuk  Bryan— -a  demagogue,  a false 
prophet,  a political  trickster  ready  to  barter  principles  for 
votes,  eager  now  to  drop  the  few  rags  of  Democracy  with 
which  lie  has  sought  to. cover  his  miked  guile,  and  to  put  on 
in  their  place  the  particolored  cloak  of  Roosevelt  Repub- 
licanism. Bryan  recognizes  and  admits  the  force  of  tin* 
World’*  pamphlet  by  breaking  out  into  screaming  abuse  of 
the  paper  and  its  editor. 

Mr.  Watterson's  Hopelewnesa 

Colonel  Henry  XVatterson  when  last  heard  from  was  at 
Naples -ou-the-Gulf  in  Florida,  getting  himself  in  order,  we 
trust,  for  political  usefulness  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
From  there  he  lately  wrote  a letter  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
as  follows: 

" I am  so  used  to  being  misquoted  tliat  I uni  growing  callous 
to  it;  but  some  notice  of  the  following,  which  i find  in  your  Wash- 
ir.gton  oorrc«i>niidenci\  orems  to  justify  it  word  or  two  of  rebuttal: 

• in  hh  talks  with  fellow  Democrats  Mr.  Wirmaos  warmly 
approved  Mr.  Huyan  h«  the  Presidential  nominee  of  his  party. 
” Some  time  ago.”  he  explained,  “ I attempted  to  work  up  a senti- 
ment against  him.  but  failed.  Today  he  is  the  undoubted  choice 
of  a vast  majority  of  Democrats  and  the  strongest  ^man  in  the 
country,  and  it  would  lie  wrong  not  to  nominate  him,’” 

" I have  at  no  time  ' warmly  approved  ’ Mr.  Hkyax  for  anything. 
Quite  eight  months  ago  1 undertook  a systematic  nnd,  a»  I thought, 
an  intelligent  campaign  designed  to  organize  such  u volume  of 
puldie  opinion  as  would  convince  the  Nebraskan  that  short  of 
Mime  reonomie  cataclysm  he  could  not  hope  to  carry  any  of  the 
debatable  States,  ami.  therefore,  could  not  tie  elected.  All  that 
is  being  suid  now  against  his  candidacy  I said  then,  though  I 
wrote  in  n spirit  of  conciliation.  The  lesson  of  190-1  admonished 
me  that  he  and  hi*  friends  must  be  satisfied  to  unite  the  party 
ami  elect  any  ticket. 

” Mr.  Hkyax  wild  in  response  that  if  the  party  muld  find  n man 
likely  to  get  more  votes  than  himself  lie  would  for  that  man. 
hut  that  the  man  must  bo  a ‘regulation  Democrat.’  Then  I said 
that  if  Mr.  Hkyax  were  sincere  in  this  I could  mime  him  a man 
answering  his  requirement  who  certainly  fulfilled  all  other  re 
quirements.  Ultimately  it  came  out  that  I had  (Jovornur  Johnson, 
of  Minnesota,  in  mind.  There  followed  si\  month*  of  newspaper 
guying  of  one  sort  mid  another:  not  a syllable  of  aerioii*  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Hkyax  naturally  construed  tills  to  mran  that  mv  appeal 
had  met  no  answering  voice — he  fl mummed  himself  a rnmlidnte — 
each  p«swible  competitor.  (inventor  lot  is  sox.  limcnmr  Folk. 
Senator  Cl'LRKHRON.  declared  they  would  not  iqqmse  him— Denver, 
u Hkyax  stronghold,  was  chosen  for  the  national  convention — and 
nothing  is  surer  than  that  he  will  he  nominated.  The  only  effect 


of  Mr.  Hkyax's  defeat,  would  Is-  a repetition  of  I5M14.  The  Hkyax 
idea  has  so  sandbagged  the  politicians  and  huneo*d  the  hack  set* 
tlrment*  ns  to  bring  enlightened  Democrats  to  a state  of  inanition, 
nnd  to  drive  the  independent  vote  away,  except  in  the  doubtful 
event  of  hard  times. 

" 1 simply  threw  up  my  hand*  in  despair  and  accepted  the  in- 
evitable. Vet  if  I hud  had,  »ix  month*  ago  in  timely  cooperation, 
half  the  /cal  now  displayed  by  the  Kastrrn  end  of  It.  we  could 
have  carried  our  punt,  uniting  the  party  on  some  other  than  Mr. 
Hkyax;  hut  it  could  not  be.  I wen  use  you  Kastern  people,  who  think 
you  know  it  all.  in  reality  rarely  learn  anything  of  the  country 
at  large  until  it  i*  too  late.” 

This  letter  explains  Mnrse  Henry’s  frame  of  mind  when  he 
gave  it  out  that  it  was  too  late  now  to  beat  BryaK.  It  is 
evident  that  he  is  quite  as  unreconciled  as  ever  to  the  fatality 
of  Bryan’s  nomination.  We  trust  it  is  also  becoming  evident 
that  he  gave  up  trying  to  fend  off  that  fatality  far  too  soon. 

Justice  Dowling  in  the  Thaw  Case 

It  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  thut  a New  York  judge 
can  be  congratulated  on  the  dignified  and  purely  judicial 
way  in  which  he  has  presided  over  a criminal  trial  that  may 
lie  termed  a cause  celebre.  Justice  Dowlinc;,  however,  is  es- 
pecially entitled  to  eoinmeiidation  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  second  trial  of  the  Thaw  case  was  conducted.  The  first 
trial  lasted  nearly  three  months,  and  the  sivond  less  than  a 
month.  The  first  trial  was  a spectacle  ending  in  a disagree- 
ment of  the  jury;  the  second  trial  was  a judicial  inquiry 
«-« including  with  a verdict.  In  the  first  trial  the  real  defendant 
wra«  the  murdered  man;  in  the  second  trial  the  defendant 
was  the  murderer.  Xt  is  not  our  intention  to  say  that  the 
presiding  justice  was  responsible  for  all  that  made  the  first 
trial  a *cuihIhI  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  New  York; 
he  was  the  unhappy  victim  of  conditions  of  which  Justice 
Dow  UNO  was  fortunately  free.  The  latter,  however,  was,  as 
the  judge  should  be.  the  strongest  figure  in  the  court  room. 
He  managed  the  case  with  a skill  and  a determined  authority 
that  ought  always  to  characterize  our  criminal  trials  and  that 
seldom  do.  One  of  the  noteworthy,  if  not  the  most  note- 
worthy, features  of  Justice  Dowi.inc’s  conduct  is  the  fact — 
a fact,  as  we  are  informed,  without  precedent  in  a criminal 
case— that  not  a single  exception  was  taken  to  the  charge. 
May  Justice  Dowlixh  preside  at  other  trials  that  excite  pub- 
lic interest;  nnd  may  other  justices  follow  his  example t 

Another  Decision  in  Favor  of  Free  Labor 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  again  rendered  a 
decision  in  behalf  of  free  labor.  The  Court  holds  thut  a 
boycott  which  affects  interstate  commerce  is  a conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  is  therefore  within  the  terms  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  This  is  a judicial  recognition  of 
a proposition  that  has  long  been  held  by  legislators  and 
economists,  who  have  regarded  some  of  the  pretensions  of 
labor  unions  as  bringing  those  organizations  in  the  category 
of  combinations  nt  which  the  act  was  aimed.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  true  that  the  act  intended  to  include  lubor  unions 
ill  tlte  definition  of  combinations,  if,  indeed,  any  definition 
nt  nil  was  intended.  \Yc  know,  however,  that  some  organiza- 
tions have  been  included  by  (lie  courts  as  within  the  intention 
of  the  net — railroads,  for  example — which  the  framers  of  the 
law  did  not  intend  to  include.  The  Court  must  be  bound  by 
the  language  of  the  law,  and  not  by  the  unexpressed  or  ill 
expressed  intentions  of  its  framers.  That  a blow  has  been 
struck  at  the  boycott — a cruel  ami  barbarous  invention,  some- 
times criminal  in  its  consequences — is  a subject  for  con- 
gratulation. It  is- a blow  for  individual  liberty  and  industrial 
freedom.  Three  extravagant  demands  of  labor  unions,  two 
of  which  have  latu  embodied  in  Congressional  legislation, 
have  recently  U*en  overthrown  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
while  these  decisions  offend  the  unions,  they  also  emphusize 
the  argument  for  a fair  nnd  manly  dealing  with  this  vexed 
question  by  government.  Congress  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  that  will  he  satisfactory  at  the  present 
session.  The  successful  Canadian  experiment  is  before  it, 
and  in  considering  it  each  Congressman  should  seek  to  forget 
the  numltcr  of  labor  votes  in  his  district.  Oftentimes  they 
an*  fewer  than  his  imagination  pictures,  ami  always  their 
class  interests  are  of  less — much  less — importance  than  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

Restriction  of  Intercollegiate  Contests 

Six  weeks  or  more  ago  the  Harvard  faculty  passed  a resolu- 
tion 44  thut  in  the  opinion  of  the  /acuity  the  number  of  inter- 
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collegiate  contests  should  be  greatly  reduced.”  This  expres- 
sion of  opinion  they  sent  out  to  each  college  represented  in 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges.  Four  of  the  col- 
leges thus  addressed — Colb.v,  Tufts,  Vermont,  and  Williams — 
made  favorable  res j muses.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is 
Williams,  which  has  since  given  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
of  its  convictions  in  the  matter  by  a resolution  of  its  president 
and  trustees  suggesting  to  its  faculty  to  provide  that  after 
this  year  no  athletic  contest  shall  be  permitted  with  any  in- 
stitution more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  Williamstown, 
and  that  except  in  case  of  a tic  there  shall  be  no  more  than 
two  contests  in  any  one  sport  with  any  other  one  institution. 
This  moderate  but  precise  suggestion  of  restraint  is  based 
upon  the  report  of  Francis  Lyndk  Stetson,  Eugene  THxa.no, 
and  Frederick  B.  Jennings,  a committee  of  the  Williams 
trustees  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1006  to  consider  the  matter 
of  intercollegiate  athletic  contests.  They  reported  that  in 
the  last  eight  years  Williams  had  had  an  average  of  fifty- 
seven  intercollegiate  contests  a year,  very  nearly  half  of  them 
outside  of  Williamstown,  in  which  a yearly  average  of 
twenty-three  students  contested,  the  number  of  contestants 
being  insignificant  compared  with  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  to  look  on  and  cheer.  Admitting  that  the  con- 
testants got  some  good  out  of  their  sports,  arid  that  no  wise 
friend  of  youth  would  wish  to  deny  them  the  chance  to  get 
it,  the  committee  found  that  **  from  the  primary  and  proclaim- 
ed purpose  of  a college  there  had  beeu  such  a diversion  to  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  incident  of  collegiate  association 
as  to  induce  the  student  helief  that  tile  true  college  spirit 
is  to  be  evoked  not  through  the  Curriculum  or  in  interchange 
of  ideas,  but  most  potently  in  the  arena  of  athletic  sport.” 
Such  in  effect  had  been  the  formal  declaration  of  the  students’ 
publications.  This  sentiment  the  committee  felt  unable  to  en- 
dorse. Our  national  temperament,  they  said,  tends  to  push 
beyond  bounds  what  in  moderation  may  be  good.  They  found 
their  college  to  have  been  founded,  and  to  be  maintained, 
prinei|Milly  through  the  gifts  of  serious  minded  men  and 
women,  who  denied  themselves  in  order  that  generous  youth 
might  pursue  those  liberalizing  studies  which  should  establish 
them  as  men  of  intellectual  power  and  integrity  of  culture. 
They  saiil  they  would  rather  see  the  college  decline  in  number 
than  swell  its  lists  by  students  whose  interests  and  ideals 
were  alien  to  those  the  college  was  founded  to  foster.  Find- 
ing that  generally  in  American  colleges  there  is  grave  danger 
of  departure  from  the  essential  ideals  of  a college  as  distin- 
guished from  an  institute  of  physical  culture,  they  assented 
to  the  view  of  the  faculty  that  there  should  be  a large  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  intercollegiate  contests,  and  offered  the 
moderate  resolution  to  that  end,  which  the  board  passed.  It 
is  a significant  resolution  which  is  likely  within  a year  or  two 
to  be  the  pattern  for  others. 

Anti-gambling  Agitation 

There  is  a lot  of  energy  in  the  course  of  expenditure  just 
now  over  gambling.  The  President  has  invited  Congress  to 
try  to  think  of  some  safe  way  “ to  prevent  at  least  the  grosser 
forms  of  gambling  in  securities  and  commodities,  such  as 
making  large  sales  of  what  men  do  not  possess  and  cornering 
the  market.”  In  this  State  Governor  Hughes  has  condemned 
racetrack  betting  as  conducted  under  the  Percy-GraY  law, 
and  there  is  a very  vigorous  movement  at  Albany,  led  by  the 
International  Reform  League,  to  abolish  it.  While  their 
hands  are  in,  the  Albany  legislators  are  invited  to  pass  a hill, 
punishing  by  imprisonment  gambling  in  a private  club,  resi- 
dence. or  hotel,  or  buying  chances  in  n church  fair  lottery. 
Also  to  pass  the  hill  to  Rtnend  Section  344  of  the  Penal  Coile 
makiug  it  a misdemeonor  to  buy  and  sell  stocks,  bonds,  and 
such  things.  “ on  margins.”  The  reformers  find  no  trouble 
in  getting  testimonials  as  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of 
gambling.  Bishop  T)«ane,  speaking  against  racetrack  hettinc. 
Mys  that  all  gambling  u is  essentially  wicked,  since  its  root 
is  in  the  deadly  sin  of  covetousness-  the  desire  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.”  He  cite*  the  eighth  ami  tenth  command- 
ments against  it,  not.  wc  think,  with  entire  justice,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  gamine  and  betting  is  a playing  with 
money  rather  than  for  it,  and  is  done  purely  for  amusement, 
ami  in  a good  many  case*  with  almost  Christian  hope  flint 
the  other  fellow  may  win.  Taking  the  other  man’s  money  is* 
often  repulsive  to  players  and  bettors  who  like  the  excite- 
ment of  the  game,  and  we  am  confident  that  of  the  men  who 


in  a city  like  this  play  cards  for  stakes  in  dubs  or  private 
houses,  only  a small  proimrtion  are  actuated  by  covetousness, 
or  the  ilesire  to  get  something  for  nothing.  What  they  are 
after  is  amusement,  mid  to  the  pursuit  of  that  they  are  often 
willing  to  sacrifice  time,  sleep,  and  energy,  the  money  value 
of  which  is  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
stakes  they  play  for. 

Stock  Speculation  as  a Symptom 

We  have  not  noticed,  either  in  the  President’s  message  or 
in  accounts  of  tin*  proceedings  of  our  Legislature,  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  ought  to  lie  legislation  prohibiting  a rising 
temperature  in  fever  eases,  We  have  always  understood  that 
a high  temperature  was  exhausting  and  hurtful,  and  killed 
the  patieut  if  it  went  high  enough  or  lasted  long  enough.  But 
legislatures  don’t  acein  to  care  to  make  laws  against  it,  nor 
is  it  down  in  the  lists  of  the  Reverend  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  as 
a thing  to  lie  suppressed.  All  that  is  done  about  it  by  the 
authorities  is  done  by  boards  of  health  that  try  to  prevent 
fevers.  Stock  gambling  seems  to  us  u good  deal  like  the 
rising  temperature  in  fever  eases,  a symptom,  rather  than 
itself  a disease;  a result  rather  than  a cause.  The  disease 
that  causes  it  seems  to  be  the  seizure  called  prosperity.  When 
the  timc>s  look  good  and  stocks  begin  to  rise,  unscrupulous 
folk  who  think  they  see  a chance  begin  to  buy  them,  and  if 
their  confidence  is  strong  or  their  judgment  weak,  they  strain 
their  credit  all  they  can  to  Ho  it.  Keep  prosperity  down  to 
a modest  level,  and  there  won’t  be  much  complaint  about 
excesses  of  stock  speculation. 

The  Horserace  Business 

As  for  the  racetrack  bettors,  we  dare  not  undertake  to 
demonstrate  that  the  show  they  patronize  is  a highly  moral 
show.  Very  likely  the  Adversary  invented  the  horse,  endow- 
ing him  with  possibilities  of  speed,  and  turned  him  loose  in 
the  world  to  lure  nutnkind  to  perdition.  Undoubtedly  a horse 
that  can  be  urged  to  go  inside  of  three  or  four  minutes  is  an 
immoral  machine,  fit  to  lie  grouped  with  the  faro  box  and 
the  roulette  table.  People  play  cards  abundantly,  and  with 
happiness,  for  nolhing  but  fun.  but  it  appears  that  when 
homos  run  races  it  lickings  absolutely  to  the  job  to  bet  money 
on  them.  Without  bets,  the  horse  wise  folk  tell  us.  the  horse- 
race industry  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  the  breed  of  horses 
continue  to  he  improved,  uor  the  agricultural  fair  to  lie  main- 
tained in  vigor.  Shall  racetrack  betting  he  abolished,  then, 
and  homeracing  with  it  in  Now  York  State?  If  it  woro 
ours  to  say,  we  would  think  a long  time  before  abolishing 
it.  Tt  amuses  a lot  of  people,  wastes  their  time  and  money, 
and  keeps  them  from  doing  other  things.  Nobody  but  U PTON 
Sinclair  knows  what  they  would  be  doing  if  they  were  not 
at  the  races,  but  we  fear  the  worst.  The  damage  done  to 
public  morals  by  racetrack  belting  under  the  present  law 
in  this  State  does  not  seem  so  disproportionate  to  the  joy 
diffused  by  the  races  that  the  races  should  be  suppressed. 

A Little  Freedom  Is  a Handy  Thing 

For  our  part  we  hate  to  trust  tin*  Rev.  Dr.  Crafts  or  any  oth- 
er suppressive  reformer  with  too  comprehensive  a mandate  for 
the  regulation  of  society.  We  are  always  afraid  that  when 
the  CbaFTSKn  had  perfected  society  according  to  their  stand- 
ards. it  would  be  too  much  like  a golf  course  from  which 
all  the  hunkers  bad  been  eliminated.  There  ought  to  be  a 
few  temptations  left  in  the  world  for  us  to  grow  on.  Protect 
the  young  and  the  weak;  shield  the  incompetent  and  the 
timid;  but.  in  the  name  of  nil  the  Fathers,  do  not  make  prigs 
of  all  mankind.  Leave  some  folks  on  earth  who  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  who  can  kick  temptations  out  of  the  road, 
or  keep  them  for  playthings,  and  either  way  bo  safe.  The 
President  would  shut  us  out  of  the  mails  if  we  corresponded 
with  a broker.  Not  on  any  such  meat  as  that  did  our  Caesar 
feed  while  he  was  getting  great,  nor  is  greatness,  nor  even 
robust  proportions,  achieved  on  a diet  of  prohibitions.  There 
cannot  be  freedom  to  do  right  unless  there  is  considerable 
freedom  to  do  wrong.  There  cannot  he  horseraces  to  keen 
away  from  unless  there  arc  liorseriuvs  to  go  to;  nor  rum  to 
let  alone  unless  there  is  rum  t«  drink ; nor  stocks  to  avoid 
unless  there  arc*  stork*  to  buy.  Freedom  is  sometimes  costly, 
but  it  i«  worth  n lot  of  prohibit  ion.  As  for  speculation,  it 
is  the  very  breath  of  business,  and  almost  of  life  itself,  sinco 
the  greatest  speculation  ut»  earth  is  a new  baby. 
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The  Length  of  Human  Life:  Other  Facts 
and  Opinions 

W*  referred  the  other  day  to  the  method  <if  prolonging  life 
advocated  by  Profe**or  Metchmkokf,  the  well-known  diiienverer 
of  phagocyte*,  and  present  sub-director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
The  distinguished  l(u**ian  i*  by  no  hmii*  the  only  scientist  who 
has  held  that  human  longevity  should  not  be  -so  short  a*  under 
present  conditions  it  generally  i*.  Haller,  a conspicuous  Swiss 
jiliv»inlojri»f  of  the  eighteenth  century.  th«>u "lit  that  man  ought, 
to  live  two  hundred  years.  lit  ikon  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  a 
man  did  not  die  from  some  accident  or  disease.  he  would  rrarh 
ninety  or  a hundred  yearn.  Mettiinikokk  holds  that  the  fact  that 
many  men  over  seventy  years  old  an*  well  preserved,  both  physic- 
ally and  intellectually,  makes  it  impossible  to  regard  that  age  as 
the  natural  limit  of  human  life.  There  is  no  douht  that  sueli  phi- 
losophers as  Plato,  such  ports  as  SoPIIOCt.K*,  ComtE,  and  Victor 
Ilroo.  such  artists  as  .Michael  Axuklo,  Titian.  and  Franz  Haul 
produced  some  of  their  nn»«t  important  works  after  they  had  tran- 
scended the  Scriptnral  age  «f  llimworp  years  and  ten.  Significant 
also  is  the  faet  I hut  deaths  of  js-oplp  at  an  advanced  age  are 
seldom  due  to  senile  debility.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  in  1002,  of 
the  eases  of  deaths  between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  seventy-four, 
only  8.5  per  cent,  were  attributed  to  old  age.  Confirmation  of 
the  theory  that  the  natural  limit  of  man's  life  is  not  at  seventy 
to  seventy-five  years  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-established  fact 
that  very  many  men  reach  a much  greater  age.  It  is  now  demon- 
strable that  reittonarianH  are  really  not  ran*.  -In  Franee,  for 
example,  nearly  1 .10  people  die  every  year  after  having  reached 
tlie  age  of  one  hundred  or  more.  In  18.10,  out  of  a population  of 
thirty-three  ami  one-half  millions,  there  were  140  centenarian*. 
In  some  other  countries,  particularly  in  eastern  Kurope,  the  num- 
ber of  centenarians  is  still  greater,  relatively.  In  (Jreece  there 
are  nine  times  a*  many  as  in  France,  propnrt ionately  to  the 
population.  According  to  M.  Ciiemin,  there  wen?  living,  in  1898, 
in  Servia.  Bulgaria,  and  Boumania  more  than  .1.100  centenarians. 

What  is  thr  greatest  age  that  can  lie  reached  by  tin*  human 
species?  Passing  over  Scriptural.  Homeric,  and  legendary  data, 
we  find  an  astonishing  case  of  longevity  recorded  in  Hungary, 
where  an  agriculturalist.  Imrn  in  1530.  died  in  1724.  or.  in  other 
words,  at  the  age  of  185,  The  Hungarian  record*  of  the  eighteenth 
century  contain  other  canes  of  death  at  ages  between  147  and 
172  years.  The  case  of  Umakenrerii  is  even  more  authentic.  He 
was  Iwm  in  Norway  in  1020.  and  died  in  1772.  at  the  age  of  140- 
The  well-known  case  of  Thomas  Park  seems  likewise  to  rest  on  good 
authority.  Park  was  a Shropshire  |*-a«ant . who  did  hard  work 
until  Ik*  wa*  130  year*  old.  and  who  died  in  London  at  tlw  age 
of  132.  The  celebrated  IIakiey.  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  examined  Parr's  body  after  death  and  was  unable 
to  detect  organic  <ysease;  even  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  were  not 
ossified,  but  clastic,  ns  they  arc  in  a young  man.  Park  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Althey,  as  certainly  lie  would  not  have  been  liml 
any  douht  Iwn  entertained  concerning  Ids  longevity.  We  add 
that  on  January  20.  1808,  thpre  died  at  Bristol.  Virginia,  one 
Mrs.  Mary  It  am  hey  Worn),  at  thr  age  of  120  years.  Her  age  is 
authenticated  by  the  record  of  her  family  Bible.  In  view  of  thr 
strain  to  which  their  constitution*  are  subjected  bv  child  lwaring. 
it  is  a curious  fact  that  women  more  frequently  become  rente 
narians  than  men  do.  For  instance,  in  flreerc.  in  1883,  there  wen* 
278  persons  aged  from  05  to  110  year*,  of  whom  131  were  males 
and  145  females.  In  the  seven  years  front  18.33  to  1839  there  wen* 
in  Pari*  20  men  over  the  age  of  05.  and  45  women. 

Should  we  try  to  prolong  human  life?  Would  it  really  he  for 
the  good  of  the  human  race  to  extend  man’s  existence  beyond 
its  present  limits?  Already  we  hear  the  complaint  that  the  burden 
of  supporting  old  people  is  too  heavy,  mid  statesmen  arr  per 
turhetl  by  the  enormous  expense  which  would  ho  entailed  by  state 
support  of  the  aged.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  objector*  to  the 
prolongation  of  huninn  life  that  the  more  man's  existence  is  ex- 
tended the  more  will  the  resources  of  the  young  Is*  reduced.  This 
is  not  necessarily  true.  The  prolongation  of  life  would  la*  asso- 
ciated with  the  preservation  of  intelligence  and  of  the  power  to 
work,  and  It  would  no  longer  Is*  needful  to  give  [tensions  at  the 
agr  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  The  cost  of  supporting  the  old. 
instrad  of  increasing,  would  diminish  progressively.  It  has  also 
been  argued  that  to  natural  selection  should  Is*  allowed  free  play, 
and  that  unhealthful  [icople  ought  nnt  to  lie  preserved  by  scientific 
mean*.  As  a matter  of  fart,  vast  services  have  been  rendered  to 
mankind  by  men  suffering  from  a feeble  constitution  and  precarious 
health.  Kven  amongst  tuberrulous  pi -r*on*  and  so-called  physical 
ifc-gcnerate*  there  have  been  individuals  who  have  had  a large 
share  in  promoting  the  advance  of  the  human  race.  We  may 
mention,  for  instance,  the  names  of  Fkknxkl.  LodPardi.  Were*. 
S<  iicmanx,  and  Chopin.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  »vmputhrtie 
ntid  merciful  course  is  also  the  win*  course,  and  that  we  should 
use  all  our  endeavors  lo  permit  men  to  complete  Uk*  normal  term 
of  life,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  o!<l  men  to  play  their  parts  a* 
advisers  and  judges,  endowed  as  they  arc  with  long  experience. 


The  Rcgicidal  Horror  in  Portugal 

TllE  aim  of  Creek  tragedy  was  to  excite  fear  and  pity  by  de- 
picting the  great  CBN  of  earth  as  subjected  to  the  most  appalling 
calamities  that  may  befall  mankind.  The  conditions  prescribed 
for  the  Athenian  stage  were  satisfied  by  the  atrocity  of  which 
Lisbon  was  the  scene.  Of  the  four  occupant*  of  the  royal  carriage. 
King  C'arijih  and  the  Crown  Princr  were  killed,  the  second  son. 
Dorn  Max i' El.,  was  wounded,  and  Queen  Amalia  only  caoaprd  death 
by  a hair'*  breadth.  Pathetic  is  the  account  of  her  altempt  to 
lieat  off  one  of  the  asaassin*  with  a bouquet — her  sole  weapon  of 
defence.  Thitherto  it  had  been  the  boast  of  the  Portuguese  that 
their  country  had  never  bred  a regicide,  and  the  too  successful 
endeavor  to  exterminate  the  reigning  family  seems  to  liave  tail  the 
ellcct  of  reviving  a passionate  loyalty  and  provoking  a violent 
reaction  against  republicanism.  The  pretext  for  the  homicidal 
d>  nmnst ration  was,  of  course,  the  decree  which  the  King  tad 
signed  the  day  before,  ami  which  Increased  the  dictatorial  powers 
of  Premier  Franco  by  suspending  all  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  civil  rights.  If  revolutionist*  were  ever  logical,  t hey  would  not 
have  held  Queen  Amalia  and  her  two  son*  rea|*onaihle  for  the 
decree,  but  would  have  confined  their  vengeamx*  to  tl»e  sovereign 
ami  his  Prime  Minister.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  in  compliance 
with  his  mother’s  earnest  request  that  her  second  son.  become 
King  Maxcel.  dismissed  Senhor  Franco  and  directed  his  successor. 
Admiral  Ferreira,  to  re-establish  the  eonstltutional  guarantees 
and  order  a parliamentary  election  at  an  early  day.  The  ex- 
dictator has  lh*d  from  the  country,  and.  a*  the  fallen  have  few 
friend*.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  lie  will  ever  return.  Nevertheless, 
the  historian  will  say  that  the  abuses  to  which  Scitlmr  Franco 
was  determined  to  put  an  end  were  real  and  grievous.  For  many 
years  Portugal  has  been  worse  governed  than  any  other  Kuropean 
country  professing  to  enjoy  parliamentary  institutions.  There 
was  a corrupt  understanding  between  the  principal  political  groups, 
in  pursuance  of  which  each  of  them  was  to  acquire  hv  rotation 
I km- session  of  the  offices.  There  was  no  choice  between  these  group* 
as  regards  the  multiplication  of  sinecure* — a single  minister  hn* 
la-rn  known  to  hold  a down  salaried  (Mints — and  the  malversation 
to  dishonest  purpose*  of  appropriations  made  ostensibly  for  pub- 
lic education  or  the  army  and  navy.  Senhor  Franco,  whose  personal 
integrity  I*  undisputed,  made  up  his  mind  to  abolish  the  rotative 
system,  suppress  all  sinecures,  and  institute  a rigorous  economy  in 
the  public  expenditures.  To  do  this  by  means  of  a parliamentary 
majority  was  impossible  when  he  took  ofiice.  and.  accordingly,  In* 
dissolved  the  national  legislature,  and  refused  to  permit  a general 
election  until  he  felt  sure  of  carrying  it.  In  the  execution  of  this 
programme,  which  was  commended  by  good  intention,  lie  had  tlie 
support  of  his  sovereign;  but,  undoubtedly,  he  violated  the  Portu- 
guese constitution,  which  limits  the  time  within  which  a general 
election  must  In*  held.  Bismarck  also  in  the  early  sixties  violated 
his  country's  constitution;  but  Binmahck  succeeded  in  attaining  his 
object,  whereas  Franco  has  failed. 


Our  National  Blight 

If  one  were  to  hail  the  first  best  comer  in  the  street  with 
the  question.  “What  is  our  national  blight?"  he  would  replv  now- 
aday*. according  to  hi*  station  in  life.  “ KilOWVD,?"  or  ''mate- 
rialism.'* But  it  would  be  a superficial  answer.  Thcoe  evils  are, 
after  all.  of  a transitory  nature.  Mr.  Hoohkvej.t  i*  not  immortal, 
jet.  and  there  are  always  painters  and  musician*  and  sculptor* 
and  foreign  novelist*  to  join  u*  in  annihilating  materialism  with 
diatribes.  But  one  is  in  no  hucIi  liojieful  case  with  the  national 
blight.  It  has  spread  itself  thick  over  our  entire  continent;  it 
jumps  out  at  tu  from  every  pa|ier  we  unfold:  it  runs  riot  through 
the  magazine*,  even  through  the  most  entertaining  section  of  them, 
the  advertising  pages;  it  play*  vulgar  pranks  in  cheaply  begotten 
books:  it  is  the  *|ioken  language  of  tlie  people  we  meet  in  society, 
and  is  assaulted  by  those  we  know  out  of  it.  It  is  so  insistent, 
so  pervasive,  so  omnipresent,  one  larks  courage  even  to  solace  one's 
self  with  the  soothing  ami  ancient  song: 

“O  where  shall  rest  he  found?" 

When  one  see*  it  thus  careering  up  the  highway*  and  through 
the  bypaths  of  life,  one  long*  for  wing*  to  tlee  away  and  light 
on  Mount  l*arnassu*.  there  to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  the  nine 
Muses  and  hold  tlicir  hand*  and  cry  with  them,  but  tlmt  tbe  Muse* 
died  long  ago  and  reincarnated,  it  is  to  be  Imped,  in  another  planet 
more  fit  for  Muses  to  dwell  in  than  this  one. 

For  our  national  Might  is  none  other  than  that  cheap  smart - 
ness  which  Mr.  KlPLtxu  warned  the  students  of  Mngill  Timer 
■ity  against  last  October.  Mr.  KiPt.l.xo  himself  took  to  the  vo- 
cation of  letters  very  early  in  life,  and  in  such  spirit  that  our  own 
“Dean"  dubbed  Him  “a  smart  young  man  with  hi*  hat  on  one 
side.”  and  the  dcsigiuition  was  too  witty  to  la*  wholly  irreverent. 
At  any  rate,  ns  the  years  advanced  Mr.  KlPLIxu  straightened  his 
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hat  and  act  Ilia  square  jaw,  urn]  now  hr  I*  in  n position  to  counsel 
the  young  men  uf  Magill  I'niveraity. 

“ 1 have  no  nie»*ugc  to  deliver,"  he  Miid  to  them.  **  Hut  if  I 
ha<l  a message  to  deliver  fo  a university  which  I love,  to  the 
young  men  who  have  the  future  of  their  country  to  mould.  I would 
say  with  all  the  force  at  my  command,  ho  not,  fcc  nmnrt.  If  I 
were  not  a doctor  of  thia  university  with  a deep  interest  in  lu 
discipline,  and  if  I did  not  hold  the  strongest  views  on  that  rep- 
rehensible form  of  amusement  known  as  * rushing.'  I would  say  that 
whenever  and  wherever  you  find  one  of  your  dear  little  playmates 
showing  signs  of  smartness  in  his  work,  his  talk,  or  his  play,  take 
him  tenderly  by  the  hand,  by  both  hands,  by  the  hack  of  the  neck 
if  necessary,  and  lovingly,  playfully,  but  flnnlv.  led  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  higher  ami  more  interesting  things.” 

And  will  Mr.  Km.ixo's  eloquence  prevail?  And  will  others  of 
the  suffering  lift  up  their  tired  voices  and  protest  against  this 
inundation  of  cheapness  and  smartness,  smartness  whose  rela- 
tion to  wit  and  humor  is  as  distant  as  the  relation  of  the  smirk 
ing  wav  bust  parading  its  coiffure  in  a hairdresser's  window  to  n 
living  and  lieantifnl  prime**,  not  horn  in  Amcricu. 

Those  who  maintain  a cloise  watch  upon  foreign  literatures, 
upon  the  outpouring  tmok*  of  France,  of  tiermany,  of  Italy,  of 
the  best  in  Kngiand  itself,  will  lie  the  greatest  sufferer*  from  our 
national  blight.  It  U the  must  depressing  element  in  life.  It 
induces  the  saddest  reflections  upon  tlie  scheme  of  the  universe, 
the  tremendous  convulsive  efforts  ami  the  dull  and  meagre  re- 
sults. To  follow  the  smart  young  writer's  account  of  smnething 
he  lias  seen  or  heard  is  as  |minful  as  to  see  a man  choke  to  death 
of  a crumb  in  his  windpipe;  -we  we  the  blood  rush  to  hi*  face. 
Ids  veins  swell  to  bursting,  he  gasp*  for  breath,  he  convulsively 
clutches  the  air — hut  the  picture  is  too  harrowing.  We  read,  and 
our  hearts  sink  lower  and  lower;  we  are  overcome  by  that  unac- 
countable, that  ineffable  sadness  which  seem*  to  involve  jbt*  whole 
creation,  which  we  cannot  analyze  into  nothingness,  and  cannot, 
hy  any  means,  away  with.  It  is  solidly  there  before  us.  increasing 
day  by  day,  this  mn*.*  of  ridiculous  effort  and  nauseating  banality. 
Its  facility  is  miraculous,  it  almost  compels  our  admiration  by 
its  conquering  air,  this  vulgar  and  smart  journalism  with  its 
hideous  vernacular.  All  that  it  touches  is  translated  from  the 
original  divine  essence  into  a cheap  point  of  view.  The  most 
sublime  subject*  cannot  escape  it;  the  moral  law  and  the  starry 
heaven*  arc  tainted;  the  soul's  inner  life,  the  heart's  most  exqui- 
site secrets,  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  all  the  art* 
buihlnl  up  by  man  through  lire  centuries,  are  degraded  to  its 
uses,  and  it  filters  through  the  seven  ages  of  man.  Years  cannot 
cure  it,  and  the  eight-year-old  hoy  chanting  lustily  to  himself  a* 
lie  rims  his  toy  steam  engine  lias  learned  to  substitute  for  the  busy- 
old  lady  who  lived  in  a shoe,  a more  modern  and  a smarter  Bong: 
Little  dabs  of  powder. 

Little  glob*  of  paint. 

Make  the  chorus  lady 

Ixiok  like  what  she  ain't.” 

And  one  is  led  to  believe  that  these  people  who  look  at  life 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  opera  glass,  seeing  all  creation  lie- 
smirched  and  belittled,  yet  really  enjoy  living  in  the  world  they 
have  invented.  It  U inconceivable!  Take  them,  as  Mr.  Kiplino 
warn*  you,  lovingly,  gently,  playfully  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them 
to  a knowledge  of  higher  and  more  interest  ing  things. 

For  there  are  things  to  1111  the  spare*  of  cheap  smartness.  Truth, 
for  instance,  though  it  la*  un  unpardonable  reiteration  to  state 
it  again,  is  vastly  more  astounding  than  fiction  or  cynicism  or 
smartness.  Sincerity  and  simplicity  never  pale,  but  blow  upon  us 
like  a fresh,  wood-fragrant  mountain-  breeze  when  we  climb  high 
enough  to  meet  them.  Beauty  never  saddens  ignobly  and  never 
wearies. 

Hut  David  (Ikaiiau  Phillips  is  telling  the  smart  ones  that 
what  they  nerd  i*  more  originality.  More  of  this  same  smart  ness! 
Never.  Do  not  be  persuaded!  Do  not  let  any  one  flatter  you 
into  believing  you  can  originate  anything.  Seeing  individually 
is  not  like  to  be  more  than  dragging  to  light  some  ugly  twist  or 
rxerescenee  real  artists  were  trying  to  hide.  Itcllcse  Mr.  KlI'LltH 
when  Ik*  warns  you  ugainst  being  smart.  The  real  matters  of  faith 
ful  living,  the  real  secret*  of  souls,  the  great  truth*  of  art  will 
never  reveal  themselves  to  smart  thinkers  or  cheap  cynics.  Thei 
are  to  la*  wooed  patiently  and  religiously,  with  subtlety  and — oh! 
that  we  had  eloquence  to  convince  even  the  least  of  the  little  ones 
— with  depth  of  consciousness  and  reverent  awe. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

How  have  the  ways  of  the  prophets  changed  in  a few  thousand 
years!  To-day.  when  a prophet  move*  from  one  aliodc  to  another, 
she  has  two  hundred  men  working  overtime  for  three  months  ida 
king  the  mIkmIc  ready  for  her.  It  takes  three  engine*  and  a private 
ear  and  a host  of  the  faithful  to  effect  the  little  journey.  He; 
garb  is  uf  a magnificence  that  would  have  shunud  a queen  of  * 


few  hundred ’years  hack,  and  Vet  this  Is  the  prophet  who  teaches 
ms  that  there  is  no  reality  in  matter.  Can  one  conceive  of 
Alut'XA,  or  of  JoKN  the  Haptist  with  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair 
iimi  his  leathern  girdle  a I suit  his  loin*,  setting  so  much  matter 
in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  a little  juurney  across  the  country? 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  le*s  we  believed  in  matter  the 
more  dependent  we  became  upon  it.  There  have  been  prophets 
who  walked  upon  water,  who  disdained  Are,  who  moved  through 
the  world  unheeding  material  obstacles ; but  that  was  long  since, 
and  it  now  taken  I brie  engine*  to  move  one  frail  little  old  lady 
from  Concord  to  Hrooklinc.  One  is  irreyislibly  reminded  of 
hunrh'g  old  queries  and  answers:  What  is  mirnl?  No  matter. 
What  is  matter?  Never  mind. 

Charles  Emory  Smith  wu*  a tactful  gentleman,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  influence.  The  daily  press  has  told  us  how*  many 
ncw*pa|icr*  lu*  editeil,  and  from  that  enumeration  und  from  our 
knowledge  of  hi*  official  position  we  discern  that  Ida  chief  artivity, 
whether  as  editor  or  citizen,  was  political.  From  his  youth  up 
he  was  a politician,  ami  when  he  dwelt  in  New  York  and  edited 
jmjmts  in  Albany  and  in  Syracuse  lu*  list'd  to  draw  platforms.  He 
was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  platform  rhetoric,  and  could  indite 
ringing  sentences  that  meant  much,  or  that  covered  up.  with  a 
blanket  of  words,  an  evasion.  Thus  he  was  useful  to  his  party. 
He  was  different  from  Tiicuow  Worn.  He  did  not  make  candi- 
dates. but  he  constructed  something  that  they  might  stand  on  for 
Ihe  two  or  three  months  during  which  they  hnd  to  stand  on 
something  that  would  not  give  way  suddenly  and,  therefore,  dan- 
gerously. He  was  n quiet  and  unostentatious  man.  living  calmly 
and  according  to  law.  He  did  not  like  a fuss,  and  never  made  one. 
He  liked  people.  and  they  liked  him.  and  some  of  the  first  people — 
political  people — of  his  time  owed  him  much  and  lie  was  paid. 
He  never  mciii*  |o  have  made  any  rnemir*.  We  have  already  been 
told  that  he  retained  the  friendship  of  both  Blaine  and  (Vinkling 
when  the  two  were  bitter  enemies  of  one  another,  indulging  iu 
such  enmity  u*  can  Is*  best  engendered  by  an  interchange  of  bil- 
lingsgate, Mr.  Blaine  winded  Smith's  support  in  the  Presidential 
canvas*  of  lH7fl,  but  he  could  not  have  that,  for  then  Smith  was 
a New  York  editor,  and  New  York  Hepuhlicans  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  Conklino.  If  Smith  had  then  lived  in  Maine,  and  if 
Conkling  had  requested  the  editor's  assistance  and  had  been 
refused  on  Hie  ground  that  as  n Maine  Itcpuhlicnn  In*  must  follow 
his  leader  Hiaimc,  Conkling  would  never  have  forgiven  him; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  taken  the  first  opportunity — not 
that  presented  itself,  hut  that  he  could  catch  up  with — to  pour 
vermilion  abuse  upon  Smith's  recreant  head  und  heart.  He  would 
have  made  another  of  those  “greatest  efforts  of  his  life.”  Blaine 
was  different;  he  understood  and  greatly  profited  by  Ihe  retention 
of  Smith's  friendship.  His  head,  as  they  say,  came  back  to  hint. 
After  Harfiki.D*M  death  and  Ahtiiiu's  succession,  Hi.ainr  was 
determined  that  he  must  remain  in  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
Stale,  and  it  was  the  effort  of  hi*  friend*,  stimulated  by  himself, 
to  convince  the  country  and,  incidentally,  Mr.  Aktiii'b  that  the 
Hakkield  tiadition  must  lie  preserved,  and  that  Blaine  must  re- 
main in  the  administration  to  keep  it  alive.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
then  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  /*rra»,  agreed  with  Mr.  Buixz, 
and  gave  to  the  theory  a valiant  support.  A friend  of  the  two 
saw  Blaine  every  afternoon,  und  learned  from  the  Secretary  tin* 
development*  of  the  dav,  with  HuiXK'8  astute  views  of  the  situa- 
tion. All  this  was  telegraphed  to  Philadelphia  for  Mr.  Smith's 
information  and  guidance,  and  so  Blaine  had  an  official  organ 
of  much  enlightenment  mid  power.  The  service  of  Mr.  Smith's 
friend  came  to  an  end  one  afternoon  after  a cabinet  meeting.  At 
that  meeting  there  had  occurred  h conversation  between  Mr.  An- 
Till'll  and  Mr.  Blaine  concerning  the  Trkscott  and  Walker 
Blaine  mission  to  Chile,  and  the  almo*phere  of  the  cabinet  room 
at  it"  close  indicated  that  Mr.  Blaine's  place  in  the  political 
family  would  scam  la-  vacant.  As  it  was,  the  effort  of  Mr.  Blaine 
and  his  friends  to  keep  in  were  useless,  for  Mr.  ARTllt’K  had 
stopped  in  Newark  on  his  way  to  the  White  House  to  offer  the 
Secretaryship  of  Stale  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Fiieli xoh  (TT8BN. 


Correspondence 

A PANIC  PANACEA 

low*  City.  I*  , Jmmary  tpoft. 

To  I hr  Editor  of  Un  rpt  r’n  llVrt/jf 
Sin.— Mr.  K.  -f.  Dellell,  in  your  issue  of  January  2-1.  offer*  with 
childlike  confidence  the  tiiiaiicial  nostrum  of  guaranteed  liank  de- 
posits to  cure  the  la*t  lonesome  "run  on  a hank."  and  to  chloro- 
form the  last  “jatnie”  microbe.  The  writer  assume*  that  there 
won  hi  I*-  no  delay,  on  the  jwrl  of  the  Treasury,  to  hand  over  to 
the  individual  ih*|Misitor  of  a i-IiniI  honk  whatever  amount  stood 
to  his  credit  on  the  honk*,  a*  soon  after  the  dosing  of  the  doors 
us  the  iMwwiry  figuring  could  1m-  done. 

Would  file  Treasury*  close  the  biwim-s*  in  that  manner,  or  would 
the  receiver  of  the  failed  Link  la?  required  to  realize  on  the  assets 
of  the  bank,  paying  pro  rata  to  the  depositor*,  the  residue  only 
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taing  paid  from  the  guarantee  fund?  The  lafter  course  would, 
most  iMURdlf,  be  pursued.  and  Hie  process  might  require  month* 
of  time.  Another  thing  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  ha* 
forgotten,  if  he  ever  knew  the  fait,  namely,  that  the  deposit*  of 
u hunk  are  largely — mueli  nuire  than  half— mere  i reditu  secured 
by  Home  form  of  " I prom  in*  to  pay  ” at.  votne  not  very  remote 
day.  Now  suppose  Mr.  De  Bell's  pr.qsisition  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  .John  Doe  goes  to  the  bank  and  secure*  a credit  of 
$10,000,  giving  bU  note  with  such  security  as  the  bank,  at  the 
time,  consider*  good:  sup|s«*e  •'  tinuncial  stringency  ” cornea  be- 
fore the  obligation  of  Mr.  Doe  falls  dm*,  and  the  hunk  is  forced  to 
clow  its  doors ; mi  ppm*  Mr.  Doe  receive*-  the  amount  of  hi*  bank 
credit  from  the  guarantee  fund,  or  from  the  United  States 
Trea*ury  in  case  the  “fund"  i*  insufficient ; smqioM-  Mr.  Doe 
pay*  the  money  so  received  to  other  personal  creditors;  suppose, 
further,  that  when  Mr.  Due's  obligation  at  tank  becomes  due 
lie  is  not  aide  to  pay,  and  sumtose  that  his  security  is  “ im- 
paired ” or  is  worthies*. — wliat  is  the  result  ? Simply 'and  solely 
that  Mr.  Doe  ha*  a clean  Imnus  of  $10,0t)0  with  which  to  pay 
his  matured  personal  debts,  or  to  tuck  away  in  some  place  where 
the  law  can't  find  it — if.  indeed,  he  would  lie  “ liable  ” if  it  1*011111 
l.e  found,  Better  at  once  “guarantee"  nil  private  debt*  trad 
bring  in  the  full  financial  millennium,  a beatific  vision  of  which 
Mr.  Dr  Dell  seem*  to  have  hud. 

1 am.  sir, 

J.  W.  Rich. 


LOST  STANDARDS 

Szdaiia,  Mo  . January  jo.  reoS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Sir. — There  never  existed  in  this  country  hut  Iwo  set*  of  derent 
people — the  old-time  blue- bellied  Yankee*  and  the  cultured  South- 
erners. All  the  rest  have  ever  Iwen  mongrels  and  mudsills,  and, 
unfortunately,  they  run  the  business  and  politics  of  this  age.  \Ye 
are  at  their  mercy  and  will  be  until  the  American  people  learn 
something  of  the  old  decencies  existing  when  women  wore  sun- 
bonnets  anil  men  liestrutti-d  the  |>utliway*  like  unto  the  full 
breast  ed  gobblers. 

We  will  have  no  poet*  again  in  the  next  hundred  years,  for  it  will 
require  nil  of  that  time  to  obliterate  the  coarxe  people  who  out- 
numbered Hob  lax-  at  Appomattox. 

I am.  sir, 

J.  W.  McCf.ru- 


BOLEMN  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  SILVER 

Room.  Mass..  January  4,  /poS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper '*  Weekly: 

Sir. — Time  are  people  who  are  made  unhappy  by  the  proapeet 
tlmt  it  has  ngnin  U-eome  necessary  to  disi-u-s  tin  question.*  of 
currency,  monetary  standard*,  and  tlu*  ratio  of  silver  to  gold. 
But  truth  is  truth,  and  those  who  were  silenced  in  the  past  are 
returning  again  to  the  fray  lie  cause  the  gold  standard  has  brought 
about  great  evils  and  threaten*  ua  with  commercial  |*araly*i.*. 
Then*  are  two  *ubjrcts  which  ought  to  lie  kept  distinct  in  the 
thought*  of  all  men — tin*  fatal  rise  of  prices  ami  the  recent  panic. 
It  may  he  said  at  once  that  there  was  no  connection  between  them. 
It  is  not  niv  intention  to  write  one  word  about  t lie  latter,  save 
to  say  that  it  was  created  artificially,  and  that  there  should  Is-  a 
Congressional  inquiry  into  the  matter.  But  with  regard  to  the 
high  price*  that  are  giving  all  reasoning  men  great  uneasiness,  it 
seems  to  lie  conceded  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  inttowing  of  gold, 
which  is  itself  tlie  result  of  the  over-appreciation  of  gold  due  to 
the  general  adoption  of  the  gold  standard.  Other  things  !**ing  equal, 
it  is  plain  that  Hie  gold  standard  is  preferable  to  the  *ilvrr 
standard,  if  only  some  nation*  will  be  *0  obliging  a*  to  retain  the 
latter.  Itut  they  won’t.  They  obstinately  refused  to  play  the  («ir; 
of  silly  sheep  and  allow  themselves  to  lie  fleeced.  Every  nation 
that  ha*  been  able  to  do  *0  hits  placed  itself  upon  a gold  basis, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  not  ho  much  advantage  in 
being  a gold  hug  a*  there  u*ed  to  be. 

If  we  examine  the  causes  that  led  England  to  force  the  gold 
standard  upon  India,  and  to  close  the  mint*  of  that  country  to 
private  individuals,  we  shall  find  them  without  difficulty.  There 
is  not  a doubt  Hint  in  the  first  place  it  was  an  act  of  vengeance 
for  the  successive  bankruptcy  of  .ill  the  Anglo-Indian  bulking 
establishments  and  agency  house*  that  had  been  created.  They 
were  all  wrecked  by  Hie  native  hunker*,  who  forced  from  time 
to  time  artificial  stringencies  of  silver  and  then  descended  upon 
the  Arms  with  demand*  that  could  only  lie  settled  with  rupee*. 
The  ruin  wrought  by  the  failure  of  one  great  bank  among  the 
families  of  the  army  and  the  ritil  service  was  so  widespread 
ami  so  terrible  that  English  statesmen  lost  their  heads  and  re- 
solved upon  taking  measure*  that  would  mend  the  situation  for 
all  time.  But  there  was  another  cause,  and  that  was  that  the 
protit*  of  banking  in  India  were  very  great,  and  the  English 
wished  to  have  the  hu*ine**  which  they  created.  But  Hip  native 
bankers  were  by  no  mean*  satisfied  to  restrict  themselves  to 
purely  native  business.  So  the  mint*  wen*  closed  and  the  gold 
standard  adopted — practically  if  not  formally.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  unrest  in  India,  and  there  is  an  ever-growing  de- 
mand for  autonomy  which  is  puzzling  the  English  very  much. 
It  i*  simply  the  form  which  the  native  hanker*  have  selected  a* 
the  best  method  of  making  war  upon  the  financial  tyrant*  of  their 
nation.  The  word  nation  is  used,  of  course,  in  a very  broad  sense, 
since  India  i*  a land  of  many  nation*,  all  of  wlm-nt.  however,  un- 
it unit  upon  the  question  of  open  mint*  for  silver  coinage  for  indi- 
viduate. Anil  this  unrest  ha*  gained  Egypt,  which  has  Is-eu  raised 
from  A condition  of  intense  misery  to  one  of  remarkable  prosperity. 
The  cry,  “ A'Aef  bn  eh  el,  t/n  Arab " (“Shoulder  to  shoulder,  O 


Aral**!")  which  i*  tieing  circulated  among  the  fellaheen  seems 
monstrous  ingratitude  to  tlie  English,  and  so  it  is.  But  it  would 
be  heard  no  more  if  Egypt  should  bp  placed  upon  a silver  basis 
with  the  English  live  shilling  piece  a.s  the  monetary  unit.  If 
the  English  do  not  under*Luitd  iIh-w  fact*,  then  it  i*  because  the 
Spirit  of  Inllnilc  Love  that  *Iiii|m-*  our  rn«l*,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will,  ha*  smitten  them  with  judiciul  blindness.  “ Qucm  Detu 
rult  prrdrrc.  priue  dnuental."  as  Ua-sar  said. 

England,  having  in  an  evil  hour  adopted  the  free  trade  fallacy, 
feels  a constant  necessity  for  lower  price*,  because  free  trade  is 
a challenge  to  other  nation*  in  competitive  manufacturing.  Eng- 
land require*  cheap  food  and  cheap  raw  material*,  and  therefore 
the  rise  in  prices  i*  highly  prejudicial  to  English  interests.  But 
their  supremacy  as  tlie  money  power  nerve*  them  well,  for  it  enable* 
t lieni  to  dominate  the  product-  rxchnnge*  of  this  country,  which 
in  consequence  of  the  tie  of  a common  language  i*  very  open  to 
attack.  This  power  of  the  purchaser  to  control  prices  "is  the  in- 
herent defect  of  exchanges.  ?ince  it  i*  obvious  that  the  longest 
purse  must  win.  Admit  ting  for  the  sake  of  argument  tluit  there 
are  a muidier  of  broker*  who  desire  to  get  the  Is-sl  pries-*  they  call 
for  the  producer*  of  wheat  and  cotton,  copper  and  silver,  they 
< iin  do  nothing  in  the  fact-  of  organized  determination  to  give  much 
less.  So  the  wheat  pit  and  Hie  cotton  exchange,  and  the  tobacco 
exchange,  and  the  metal  cxehnngc  Isx-ome  virtually  eutnmercial 
lock*  in  whieli  the  matter*  produced  under  a high  tariff  n«*-c**i- 
fating  high  prirrs  are  lowered  to  tlie  rate*  demanded  by  free  trade, 
that  necessitate*  low*  prices.  The  exelutnges  do  not  and  cannot 
guard  the  interest*  of  the  producers,  ami  that  is  why  there  are 
" Night  Riders  " in  Kentucky,  and  then*  may  In-  something  similar 
in  the  eottoo  State*.  Protection  do***  not  protect,  the  producer,  and 
this  is  a grave  defect  in  our  otherwise  admirable  tariff  system. 
Those  who  imagine  that  free  trade  would  be  an  etlk-ient  remedy  are 
one-sided  iloct rinaire*  whose  minds  art-  two  narrow  to  take  iu 
the  whole  of  a subject. 

Tiling*  are  assuming  a gloomy  a*|x‘ct  entirely  independent  of 
the  panic.  The  ten -cent  can  of  condensed  milk  i*  twelve  cent*, 
the  ten -cent  pie  is  tlie  same,  and  there  i*  a general  rise  in  nil  those 
little  things  that  have  made  taarahh-  the  condition  of  the  very 
poor.  Bread  i*  still  five  rents  a loaf,  but  tin-re  i*  a constant 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  Hour  in  one,  and  if  price*  continue 
to  soar  there  must  be  a change  in  tlie  price  of  broad.  When  tliere 
is  there  will  lie  bread  riot*  a*  there  were  in  Paris  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  It  in  undeniable  that  there  is  a widespread  belief 
that,  the  rich  are  responsible  for  the  existing  state  of  thing*,  just 
a*  th<-  French  held  the  crown  and  the  nobility  to  account  for  their 
wretchedness,  which  in  fact  was  duo  to  the  absurd  financial 
system  of  the  farmers  general,  and  to  the  great  number  of  peasant 
proprietors  trying  to  live  on  half  an  acre.  Xo  honest  writer  can 
deny  that,  there  is  a growing  hatred  anmng  ourselves  of  the 
10,000  rich  families,  and  a conviction  that  their  money  i*  tainted. 
As  to  that,  those  who  know  can  speak.  Certainly  there  arc  very 
many  whose  wealth  is  untainted,  and  is  the  result  of  successful 
commerce  and  manufacturing.  We  bear  much  of  *'  predatory 
wealth,"  but  the  fact  is  tluit  it  would  not  la*  possible  to  name  one 
1 u ml  red  families  whose  head*  owe  their  Immense  stacks  of  securi- 
ties to  that  form  of  s|svulation  which  consists  in  issuing  mortgage 
binds,  selling  them,  and  pocketing  the  proceeds.  That  is  what  we 
have  in  mind  when  think  of  money  robber  barons.  And  they 
are  cimhh-d  to  float  these  securities  through  the  national  bank*, 
lieeau*e  they  own  nearly  all  the  sl«a*k  that  represent*  the  capital, 
and  the  I winkers  must  do  their  bidding. 

However  saddening  it  may  be  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  present  state  of  thing*,  there  must  lie  a change  in  our  cur- 
rency. in  our  monetary  standard,  in  our  system  of  tanking,  and  in 
1 ill r produce  exchange*.  Otherwise  there  will  lie  what  there  wa* 
in  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  many 
innocent  will  be  punished  for  the  guilt  of  the  few,  mid  for  the 
incapacity  of  Congress  to  comprehend  tlie  meaning  of  very  plain 
facta.  I am,  sir, 

KoWAlSD  II.UK'ZYXSKI. 

AS  TO  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

CiavcLAKO.  O..  January  14  ifol. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper > Weekly: 

Sir. — We  have  been  a subscriber  to  the  IIari>kk‘«  Weekly  for  a 
great  many  year*,  and  while  we  recognize  it  as  a great  publica- 
tion we.  however,  think  your  editorial  department  ha*  not  iwen 
conducted  in  a fair  and  just  •ray  for  the  1*1  *t  year  or  tiro  in  refer- 
ence to  Preaident  RtmuertH.  Referring  to  corre*|»on«lence  on  page 
0.  January  18.  we  think  the  gentleman  lias  gone  a*  much  too  far 
the  other  way  a*  your  criticisms  on  the  President  have  gone  tin* 
other  way.  We  think  the  President  is  open  to  criticism  on  a 
great  many  matters.  However,  we  feel  that  tlie  rditnrials  which 
you  have  published  in  the  past  year  have  not  only  been  unfair, 
but  unjust  in  the  criticism*  of  Id*  action*.  We  think  all  Amer- 
icans like  to  see  fair  play  and  justice  done. 

If  von  will  refer  to  your  editorial*  a few  years  tack  when 
(Irover  Cleveland  was  President,  you  will  see  no  such  criticism*  in 
your  editorial  department  a*  have  tw-cn  carried  on  during  the  |w*t 
few  year*  in  reference  to  the  President.  We  arc  satisfied  that  the 
majority  of  your  readers  think  Preaident  Roosevelt  i*  n*  patriotic 
and  sincere  in  everything  he  iloen  a*  was  President  Cleveland,  and 
with  this  extreme  radicalism  on  your  part,  it  give*  your  reader* 
the  impression  of  unfairness  on  the  pari  of  your  editorial  writer*, 
and  when  a journal  get*  into  this  condition  it  certainly  will  lose 
the  confidence  and  its  subscriber*.  I am.  sir. 

W.  I>.  Taylor. 

The  (leorge  Worthington  Co. 
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“Crossing  the  Line” 
J|  With  the  Fleet  4 

By  ROBERT  DUNN  <jl 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  POR  HARPER'S  WEIKLY"  ABOARD  THE  BATTLESHIP  - RHODE  ISLAND" 


U S S “Riiodh  nr*  Rto  on  J smbvbo.  Bbazu. 

KLI..  cverylmdy  ulxiurd  is*  a rail  shellback  now.  Early 
«m  .Fan nary  l our  w-vi-n  hundred  prairie  fed  lubliei* 
sought  initiation  to  the  demesne*  of  Ncptuuu* 
Hex.  Ituler  of  the  Raging  Main.  J»y  the  afternoon 
wutch  they  were  memls-rs.  if  Honiewliat  rnolosscs 
fared  lampblackcd,  and  half  drowned  in  the  tank. 
All  mermaid',  sharks,  skate*.  eels.  crabs,  suckers, 
|*ollywogs,  take  notice.  Hr  understand  the  Mys- 
I tcrir*  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Dvrp. 

No  one  seems  to  know-  the  origin  of  - Neptune 
]>av  ” in  the  American  navy.  Reft|mnaihility  in  sorm-limea  tlmist 
uprin  the  Dutch,  whose  sea  supremacy,  if  short,  showed  a sense  of 
humor  in  not  a few-  ways. 

Theoretically,  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  nearest  to  the  time 
of  crossing  the  equator.  every 
wrurahip  from  bridge  to  skip- 
per's euliin  is  tunred  over  to  its 
crew;  every  mail,  from  ad- 
miral to  " rookie.”  if  he  has 
not  crossed  the  line  ls-fore.  is 
put  through  a course  of 
sprouts  to  make  a Montana 
Klk  Lodge  or  the  Harvard 
••  Dickey  ” blush  w ith  envy. 

Of  course  the  exigencies  of  n- 
aponsibility  and  discipline  do 
not  allow  this  to  Is-  executed 
to  the  letter,  hut  the  enlisted 
man  is  supreme  enough  to 
mark  the  day  with  maylic  the 
reddest  letter  of  liis  life,  and 
mill*  close  enough  to  the  wind 
of  license  to  make  any  foreign 
navv  man's  hair  stand  on  end. 

From  our  complement  of 
some  son  men.  perhapa  70  hail 
••gone  through  la-fore,  so  the 
rest  of  us  wmo  neophyte*. 

K\er  aims-  leaving  Trinidad, 
tlie  crew  was  strangely  busy. 

Forward  on  the  gunderk  old 
sail*  with  gray  hair,  amid  the 
is-cl*  of  onions,  were  to  lie  srn 
doing  a hit  of  light  sempstress- 
ing  with  hand  sewing-machines 
mid  green  and  yellow  calico. 

Ik-hind  ventilators,  in  the 
I duck  smith  shop.  in  the 
launches.  m|«e  was  la-ing  ahred- 
ded  into  bushy  wig*,  until  it 
Itceume  demorali/ing  to  im- 
agine the  nninlier  of  chcmiral 
blondes  in  prospect  for  old 
Neptune's  retinue.  Veterans 
•issiimed  an  air  of  mystery  and 
intimidation.  Some  youngsters 
got  pluin  scared  at  their  talk,  which,  therefor.-,  became  the  more 
saturnine. 

••  What  was  the  name  o’  that  coal  passer  they  killed  mi  tlie 
H'ArrliNi).  Neptune  day?'*  would  Is-  asked  near  a toting  yeniuaii. 
and  his  eves  would -stand  out  ns  big  ns  saucer*. 

A bucket  lals-lled — 

roix;  AT  I LLI A MS*  SHAVING  DOPE 
np|H-ared  behind  the  aftef  turret,  for  tlie  initiation  pivot*  mi 
ImrlM-ring  and  dentistry.  Razor*  of  oak  a foot  long,  with  blades 
ls-mit iftilly  aliiuiinunicd.  nunc  front  (he  " lawyer's  " <|iutrtcr*.  and 
a turret  crew  *|*-nt  a whole  watch,  heads  together.  over  the  after 
life  Is-ll  bicker,  punning  a llag  in  green  and  r»tl — 

IVe  drink 

BEER 

.lag  brand 

W.  II.  McDonald,  chief  water-lender,  who  was  to  Is-  Neptune 
himself.  studied  up  his  ritual:  wlint  he  shnuld  say.  what  I he 
skipjs-r  reply,  when,  as  Rex,  he  came  over  the  side  to  take  |** 


session  of  the  ship;  for  that  part  of  the  ceremony  lut*  Is-eri 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for  years,  and  so  likens  the  whole 
to  nil  Elizabethan  |uigeant.  The  new  navy  lias  at  least  one 
tradition!  . 

Actually  we  iniswil  tin*  line  in  long.  38*  111'  24”  \\\,  at  11:42 
P.M..  January  .».  wlu-n  some  of  the  ship*  had  a hit  hastily  pm 
through  their  celebration*.  Early  a»  the  night  id  the  4th.  the 
Itngship  signalled  to  disregard  any  lights  or  burning  barrels  set 
adrift  | they  might  lie  mistaken  for  inan-overlmard  buoy* I ; and 
that  night  and  the  next  several  limning  pyre*  drifted  down  the 
uvenue  between  the  alternate  ships  of  this  iirst  squadron,  weirdly 
illuminating  their  steel  immensity.  You  see.  Neptune,  with  hi* 
wife  Ampiiitrite,  and  retinue  of  scribes,  cops,  Itarla-ra.  and 
Is-ars,  climb'  overside  from  the 
deep,  out  of  his  fiery  chariot, 
on  Neptune  eve.  to  inform  the 
skipper  of  the  dire  purpose*  of 
tin-  morrow.  Neptune  and  hi* 
train  curry  tlie  deep-sea  mail 
bag.  tilled  with  siihpaH)a«  n| 
such  iiri|H>rt  that  when  you 
rend  yours  you  go  shave  vour 
head  and  get  your  oldest 
clothes  ready. 

Ilis  Majesty  boarded  us  at 
7. no  Sunday  night.  To  be 
literal,  he  must  have  crawled 
through  a hawsepipe.  for  his 
barge  burned  pust  some  time 
after  hr  hud  Mp|M-arc<l.  Under 
a golden  crown  rml***srd  with 
zodiacal  pisces.  and  with  a 
truly  Homeric  trident,  he  l«*sl 
hi*  hemp-haired  minions  and 
coy  Am  phi  trite — who  needed  n 
-have — to  the  quarterdeck.  As 
seen  in  the  durkness.  the  pro- 
cession would  huve  dune  credit 
sartorially  to  the  amateur 
mummers  of  a Jcrwy  suburb, 
the  cops  to  slapstick  work  at  a 
variety  house. 

The  skipper  was  hailed,  and 
ship-ahoycd : Neptune  was  in- 
formed that  this  vessel  in- 
deed was  tin*  ltk  ode  Inland 
— and  what  was  Ills  royal 
behest  ? 

That  the  bridge  Ik-  turned 
over  to  tlie  denizen*  of  the  deep 
at  8.30  next  illuming. 

Granted. 

“Thank  you.  sir!"  answered 
tlie  King,  with  involuntary  re- 
spect. 

He  introduced  Ampiiitrite. 
with  long  llaxen  hair  arranged 
r)  In  Mi'mdr:  and.  in  order  to 
encourage  the  social  pleasantry  of  the  occasion,  the  skipper 
sought  to  compliment  I lint  lnd\  - 

nit  i i/.ir/N  n:itso\  k. 

Neptcni  * Rex H\  II.  ,1/c/k.wW.  Chief  Water-lender. 

AMPHITRITR.  Ills  WlEK.ir.  IF.  Fanner,  cox’ll. 

Tilt  SKIPCKR Captain  \! unlock. 

Skip. — And  Mrs.  Neptune  looks  even  younger  than  when  I first 
saw  her  thirty  years  ago. 

Xkp. — Well."  sia-’s  not.  She’*  a thousand  yearn  old.  ami  she 
drinks  like  a fish! 

f Ampiiitrite  blushes,  eojts  distribute  the  deep-sen  mail.  Neptunun 
and  retinue  retire  through  the  hawm-pipe.  | 

But  next  day  Neptune  forgot  to  lake  the  bridge.  After  swarm- 
ing on  it  with  his  horde*,  to  sec  if  fke  navigator  was  keeping 
proja-r  distance  from  I lie  tlrorpia,  even  hi*  mermaid#  found  the 
l*-t-r  and  cigars  forward  of  the  slnrlmard  waist  turret  too  alluring. 

There  the  tank  was  set.  made  of  awnings  lashed  to  a launch 
Isiom  fixed  to  tin*  rail,  and  to  the  huul  deck.  On  its  edge  were 


Neptune’s  Arrival 

CAPTAIN  XICRDOCK  WELCOMING  THE  RVI.m  OK  THE 
MEA  ON  THE  " Rlltme  UUND’N  ” ql'AirTKitllKCK 
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pitched  the  lierher  chain,  two 
of  them;  ami  they  marked  the 
devilish  ingenuity  of  our  cele- 
bration. though  they  were 
mimm  cushion*  and  their 
saw-hoards  were  somewhat 
angular.  The  point  was,  they 
were  rigged  with  their  harks 
to  the  pond,  tlieir  front*  lield 
by  a big  spiral  spring,  the 
back*  tirn|>|tcd  by  a swinging 
stick  like  the  deadfall  of  a 
trap.  *o  that  when  you  sat 
in — ltut  wait.  The  three 
dentists  set  up  just  aft, 
along  the  hrink  of  thr  pond. 
The  first  hud  painted  on  hi* 
box  that  nerved  a*  a chair, 
in  white  on  n maroon 
ground — 


CROWNS  PAINFULLY  EX- 
TRACTED 


Neptune,  Amphhrftc,  and  their  Retinue 

KOrt’N B HOLDS  Ilia  TRIDENT,  AND  THE  *'  UDY,"  SOMEWHAT  IN  NEED 
or  A HllAVE,  (STAND*  AT  III*  I.EIT  IN  IIHM  WEALTH  OT  MUTE  II A 1 It 


The  second  had  a camp- 
stool  ami  a big  brass  oil 
syringe  from  the  engine- 
room;  tin*  third,  no  Nruting 
accommodation*,  hut  was 
equipped  with  u syringe  and 
a barrel  of  liquid  which  was 
a lluid  extract  of  the  shaving 
dope  aforementioned.  That 
little  tub  was  early  seen  to 
lie  quite  inadequate,  so  a 
hogshead  was  substituted, 
which  contained,  hv  qualita- 
tive analysis  this  prescription:  Cylinder  oil,  molasses,  flour,  lump 
black,  graphite,  soap-powder,  uqnu  impura.  Apply  with  a broad 
paint  brush,  all  over  the  I tody.  and  as  fast  aa  you  can. 

Near  by,  Neptune,  Ainpliitrite.  ainl  two  scribes  sat  behind  a 
hwrd  propped  on  barrels.  The  Rex.  in  a grass  green  and  scarlet 
kimono  effect,  directed  affairs  with  his  quivering  trident,  the 
scribes  checked  off  the  names  of  candidates  from  long  typewritten 
lists,  and  Ainpliitrite  smoked  cigars  and  looked  stunning.  She 
wore  an  Olu  Glorv  skirt  of  jk.um  d'or-fopua  with  wide  red  and  blue 
insertions;  a waist  of  rcul  starfish  star*  on  a blue  liwekgrounil, 
edged  with  silvery  ermine  off  the  wardroom  Christina*  tree,  over 
a low  cut.  baby-blur  guimpe.  The  liar  hers  affected  red  and  white 
harlequin  suits.  with  broad  collar*  and  rope  ruffs  on  elccvc*  and 
leg  bottoms.  The  dentists  wore  plain  hayseed  clothes,  long  chin- 
lH-anls,  straw  hats,  and  jumpers  of  the  best-room  chintz.  Blond 
hemp  wig*  vied  with  black  hair  mattress  ones,  the  scarlet  and 
purple  kimono  with  the  plain  white  nightgown,  the  Jacobean  collur 
with  the  square  jack,  rougr  and  white  lead  with  the  bullions  and 
rory  pantomime  mask.  In  the  tank  were  the  bear*. 

Why  bears,  only  the  mists  of  tradition  might  tell.  Their  fur 
was  shredded  rope,  and  they  wore  red  shellacked  masks  with 
prominent  rum.  The  natural  impulse  was  to  call  them  mermaids, 
and  very  rough  and  unladylike  one*  they  wore  at  that,  with  a 
strong  taste  for  beer,  great  dexterity  in  drinking  from  a bottle, 
and  a long  arm  reach  for  the  cigar*  dispensed  at  the  feet  of 
royalty. 


So  the  neophytes  were  twirled  through  the  treatment,  to  the 
endless  shouting  ami  uproar,  shoelcas  and  generally  stripped  to 
the  waist.  But  that  made  no  difference;  if  you  wore  a skirt,  it  wo* 
yanked  up  in  the  barber  chair,  and  the  black  lather  was  swabbed 
on  from  the  location  for  appendicitis  up  to  the  crowning  hair  of 
your  thatch. 

The  first  dentist  syringed  with  plain  salt  water,  tossed  some- 
thing from  a bottle  up  your  nose — something  in  the  nsufietida 
cluss— rubbed  your  face  with  disinfectant  from  a broad-necked 
jar.  and  then  ordered  your  mouth  u|ien.  Inside,  you  got  a nice 
big  bolus  of — 

HASH'S  TILLS 

The  name  was  branded  across  the  doctor's  I week,  and  they  were 
made  entirely  of  salt  water  soap,  and  your  jaw  was  held  and  your 
nose  pinched  until  you  lmd  to  taste  them. 

TV  second  dentist  planked  you  in  his  chair  and  scrubbed  your 
face  with  flour  and  molaasea.  Any  syringe  not  being  otherwise 
employed,  and  loaded  from  any  one  of  the  half  dozen  tanka  of 
oily  stuff,  played  all  over  your  features.  Number  three  stood  you 
up.  ordered  open  mouth — gagged  you  till  you  obeyed — and  filled 
it  with  a pint  of  the  black  mixture,  from  gullet  to  eyeballs.  And 
then  you  were  tossed  into  one  of  the  barber  chair*. 

First  it  was  a thorough  lathering  with  the  " dope.”  The  barber'* 
broad  paint  brush  started  over  you — marked  favorites  got  a shine 
on  their  hare  feet— until  you  looked  like  one  of  the  inky  boys  in 
the  Slovenly  Peter  book.  Mr. 
Burlier  unswung  his  oaken 
razor,  and  *lap|icd  it  aero** 
every  inch  of  nakedness,  and 
then — llipl  The  weapon  hit 
the  deadfall  in  the  hack  of 
the  chair.  The  spring  in 
front,  encouraged  by  a good 
deal  of  the  barber's  elbow 
grease,  did  the  rest.  You 
shot  into  the  air,  ami  eonvo- 
luting  a perfectly  good  back 
iwmersault.  landed  face  down 
in  the  tank,  at  the  mercy  of 
Signalman  Andy  O’Connor 
and  hi*  brother  War*. 

That  was  the  climax. 
Above,  if  one  had  some  ink- 
ling of  how  he  was  being 
inunhundM,  now  lie  lost  it 
utterly,  dared  and  spluttering 
in  the  lead-colored  tank 
water.  The  heart*  held  you 
under;  thev  executed  the 
most  rrfincii  torture  in  the 
arts  of  rough-house:  they 

shouted  "This  way  out!”  and 
heaved  you  for'nrd,  when  the 
exit  ladder  was  aft.  just  to 
get  at  you  again.  From  the 
bridge  above,  through  the 
spray  and  the  squirt  of  the 
hose  line*  that  made  up  for 
the  loss  of  water  by  leakage 
and  otherwise,  one  couldn't 
tell  half  the  time  wlmt  was 
doing  down  there;  hut  the 


A Neophyte  describing  a Curve  on  entering  the  Tank 
IK  THE  TANK  A HE  THE  “ HRAKU,”  WHO  RECEIVE  THE  NEWCOMER 
FROM  THE  JIAUUKU'a  HANDS,  AND  TltEAT  HIM  TO  AN  AMAZ1X0  “ BATH  ” 
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fellow  with  a Na- 
poleonic coat  of  nm»» 
on  hid  tack — “ X.  R.” 
quite  properly,  only 
the  emblems  Hanking 
the  crest  were  pint* 
of  rye  whiskey — was 
certainly  very,  very 
busy. 

Within  the  first 

hour  the  tax  on  the 
deadfalls  had  horn 

so  hrnvy  t hut  n halt 

had  to  lie  called  for 
repairs.  Remember 
that,  with  both  chair* 
working,  the  air 
somersaults  went  off 
in  pairs:  that  seven 
hundred  men  were 

being  " put  through  ” 
an  fast  a*  seventy  un- 
leashed husky  Bailor- 
men  could  handle 
them — and  you  got  a 
faint  idea  of  how  the 
ceremonies  started. 

Now  screw-drivers  at- 
tacked the  catapults, 
wrenches  strengthened 
the  springs.  More 
ammunition,  in  the 
ahupe  of  tinsful  of 
graphite  and  buckets 
of  flour,  were  stirred 
into  the  hogsheads. 

More  hose  was  set 
boiling  into  the  tank,  and  the  game  was  on  again,  keyed  up  a 
few  notches  in  moment mn. 

The  executive  shouted  to  the  hunch  perched  on  the  frail  Morris- 
tulie  frame  to  climb  down,  and  though  he  used  a megaphone  they 
could  not  or  would  not  hear  and  didn't  budge.  Water  began  leak- 
ing from  the  tank.  Once  it  got  so  low  that  the  ship's  medical 
force  became  nervous,  feuring  some  one  would  land  on  hi«  neck 
and  hreuk  it.  As  the  crowds  "went  through  " and  washed  up. 
the  grimy  old  clot  lies  of  the  hosts  on  turret  and  stay  were  replaced 
by  glistening  whites. 

“Strike  her  up!  Play!*'  the  bears  shouted  to  the  ship's  band 
gathered  under  the  lower  bridge.  “Or  we'll  put  you  t'ro'  at  oncet.” 
And  of  course  that  band  obeyed,  mid  played  “The  Smiler." 

A tartar  struck  the  drudfall  of  his  chair  so  hard  his  razor  (lew 
overboard;  but  a royal  daughter  of  the  deep  at  once  whittled  a 
handle  to  a board  and  honored  him  with  it,  so  he  went  right  on 
staving. 

Now  and  then  the  neophytes  concerted  a rush  against  the  ropes, 
till  it  seemed  as  if  tartars,  dentists,  and  all  might  landslide  into 
the  tank,  ‘spite  of  the  cops'  flexible  and  whacking  billies.  Tommy 
Watson,  aft  turret  captain,  but  now  master  tartar,  did  slip  in. 
but  it  cooled  him  off  and  cleaned  a dash  of  the  black  from  his 
hemp  and  scarlet  pajama*:  so  oilier  tartars  began  to  duek  them- 
selves regularly.  The  black  from  the  hogshead*  slowly  was  being 
transferred  to  the  tank  water,  which  assumed  a soupy,  smoke  gray 
tinge.  Syringe  and  bniHh  were  fatally  spattering  guy  harlequin 
and  hayseed  into  a neutral  *latv  hue.  and  the  deck  looked  a*  it 
does  when  ship  is  routed  in  a drizzle.  As  the  bears  moulted  thrir 
ropy  bides,  they  clunked  them  overboard.  Amphitritc  was  getting 
very  expert  at  ducking  her  golden  locks  as  she  threw  her  head 
tack  under  a tacr  bottle. 

About  half  past  ten  the  tank  burst  a leak.  Maybe  one  of  the 
mermaid* — Lears,  if  you  must — put  her  foot  through  it  in  reaching 
for  a cigar.  When  it  had  tarn  lined  with  a new  awning,  the  game 
went  on  fuster  ami  more  furious.  One  man  did  rise  from  the  dip 
stunned  for  n moment,  with  a streak  of  blood  under  his  nose, 
but  he  climbed  out  of  the  tank  unaided  and  tindazed.  That  man 
and  a boy  named  Malone,  who  had  his  shoulder  dislocated,  were 
the  onlv  ones  who  suffered  mishaps.  The  medical  department  sat 
up  and  marvelled,  as  the  human  plnwhecls  revolved,  that  not 
even  a stray  foot  tanged  a careless  none  into  bloodin'**.  Itut  the 
marvel  of  all  was  that  here  among  800  men.  confined  on  the 
longest  tatween-port  cruise  an  American  fleet  lias  ever  taken,  with 
its  unnatural  restraints  to  arouse  natural  and  human  bickering — 
there  wa*  all  day  not  one  flash  of  ill  feeling,  not  a single 
scrap.  Not  a personal  score  was  settled,  tacausc  this  ship,  as 
they  say.  is  the  “ happy  *’  one  of  all  the  fleet. 

Those  who  " got  it  worst  " were  either  the  most  popular  or  the 
least  popular : any  one  of  i»n  insistent  personality  up  for’ard  had 
to  pay  for  it  .in  tank  urn!  tarta-r  chair.  As  a rule,  yeomen. 
“ gyrene*  " i slang  for  marines),  real  tartar*,  masters-at-arms,  and 
negroes  furnished  the  most  diverting  spectacle*.  A couple  of  bears 
ferried  around  a ship's  cook  on  their  tacks,  so  obese  wa*  lie.  Andy 
the  Signalman  was  certainly  having  the  best  time  of  anybody,  as  the 
roughest  man  in  the  tank.  With  his  shirt  atid  half  liis  trouser* 
torn  to  Bhreds.  it  could  be  seen  that  about  the  finest  physique  in 


the  nary  was  holding 
the  negro  mess  attend 
ants  under.  And  it 
was  great  to  watch  a 
neophyte  lean  tack  in 
the  chair,  shut  his 
eyes  and  contort  hi* 
face  all  ready  for  the 
lathrr.  and  then  get 
the  laugh  at  his  ex- 
ression  from  eight 
undred  throat*,  a* 
the  tartar  airly  held 
off  to  give  liim  the 
limelight. 

I I lave  been  using 
the  pronoun  “ you " 
not  u ii  a d v i a e’d  I y. 
Dangling  one'*  legs 
from  the  tipper  bridge, 
it  wa*  simply  impos- 
sible to  watch  it  all 
and  not  take  off  my 
socks  and  make  a 
dentist  appointment. 
I None  of  the  officers 
did.  though:  not  be- 
cause they  did  not 
dare  or  want  to.  But 
some  thing*,  even  on 
Neptune  Day,  may  be 
infm  •lift.,  and  the 
custom  is  for  them  to 
buy  off  the  mummers: 
hence  all  the  beer  and 
eigurs.  I The  sensa- 
tion was  about  as 
acute  ns  that  of  a figure  in  a runaway  kinctoscope — you  went 
through  so  like  lightning.  And  if  I 'was  disappointed  a*  t« 
thrills,  fierha|m  Dr.  Hash  is  sorer  that  lie  couldn't  insinuate  a pill, 
and  Andy  that  .1  full  minute  siltiug  on  some  one  under  water 
didn't  fetch  a choke.  But  they  say  it  was  an  exquisite  tack  somer- 
sault that  one  quite  blaek  “ cit  ” turned  from  the  chair.  It  is 
'cry  hard  to  keep  away  from  certain  varieties  of  mix-up. 

By  dinner  time,  most  willing  victims  had  received  tlieir  medicine. 
The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  timid  and  the  perverse. 
It  wa*  now  up  to  the  cops  of  the  deep  to  drag  them  out  of  hiding. 
The  ship  wa*  |M>liced  from  tighting-toii*  to  double  tad  toms.  Strug- 
gling culprit*  came  on  in  the  arm*  of  Neptune'*  Torqucnmda*. 

There  was  a white-mustached  Swede  who  showed  real  fear.  Not 
knowing  a word  of  Knglisli,  the  game  probably  thrilled  him  with 
the  mystery  and  terror  of  an  Inquisition.  lie' started  in  with  his 
boots  on.  which  is  strictly  against  rules.  *0  hi*  feet  and  his  soles 
almost  left  him  together.  He  turned  white  a*  a mess-jacket  in 
the  tarlicr  chair,  and  tried  a second  of  quickly  regretted  resistance 
in  the  tank.  A yeoman  caught  all  in  a nutty  duck  shirt  and  taw 
tie  was  dosed  under  ]>olite  protest.  Sal  swell,  head  master-at-arms, 
of  whom  you  hud  heard  for  days,  " lie’ll  get  it  good,”  had  foxily 
gone  on  sick  list,  so  he  wa*  dragged  off  it.  and  received  with  unex- 
pected charily.  After  studied  pleading,  ambassadors  from  the 
Royal  Court  cajoled  the  executive  into  delivering,  on  a guarantee 
of  immediate  return,  the  live  tad  men  who  since  trying  to  “ jump 
ship"  a(  Trinidad  have  l*een  pondering  their  sins  in  double  irons. 
Their  reception  was  regal.  The  flight v youth  who  at  Port  of  Spain 
attempted  to  drift  ashore  in  a life -preserver- -but  the  current 
Iambi!  him  on  the  Connrriirul.  then  into  our  lock  up— wn*  handled 
gently,  for  confinement  had  weakened  him.  And  one  seaman — he 
shall  be  nameless — sank  down  by  a ventilator  in  a pretended  faint, 
where  he  was  left  flat. 

To  finish.  Neptune  tlaslc-d  a sensation.  Toward  three  o'clock, 
lie  rose  on  Ids  hind  legs  and  commanded  that  the  Order's  necessary, 
if  |wiufui.  duty  ta  done.  The  cope  pounced  u|»m  non<  Irss  than  a 
member  of  his  own  court,  the  purple- rotad  scribe  who  handled  the 
typewritten  list  of  names.  Ills  job  atauinl  ship  cuddles  him  close 
to  a typewriter,  but  he  had  gained  general  unpopularity — never 
mind  now.  The  deep-sea  hosts,  in  the  true  manner  of  "despot*, 
having  put  him  to  their  u*c  at  the  keyboard,  now  turned  against 
him.  They  t rum  fie.  I up  a charge  of  dista-lief  that  lie  had  ever 
crossed  the  line  as  he  averred.  They  tore  off  his  pink  mask  and 
hustled  him  toward  Dr.  Hash.  Half-way  there,  he  broke  loose  and 
plunged  into  the  tunk.  But  it  was  no* use.  The  horde  Imi|mh1  in 
after  him.  carrying  bucketfuls  of  a medicine  specially  concocted 
for  him.  And  hi*  lather  was  nothing  milder  than  pure  pitch, 
which  doesn't  wash  off  a*  easily  a*  graphite.  They  gagged  and 
swahhed  and  shaved  and  suffocated  him  under  water;  and  when 
lie  finally  escaped  from  the  maelstrom  of  spray  ami  muscled  arms, 
lie  was  black — almost  a*  Irrevocably  black -a*  the  duskiest  mess 
attendant  looking  on. 

Then  the  skipper  entertained  the  royal  seventy  on  the  deck  aft. 
And  all  over  the  ship  you  «u»w  private  washing  and  ear-cleaning 
parties,  naked  pair*  each  busy  about  a bucket  of  water,  the  while 
the  Neptune  pennant,  which  officially  is  a couple  of  skate*  in- 
verted on  a blue  field,  fluttered  downward  from  the  mainmast. 
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The  Republican  Party  of  the 
Doubtful  South 

By  EDWARD  L1SSNER 


QUESTION  of  import  from  the  standpoint 
of  party  munagi  mcnt  in  (hi*  approaching 
campaign  in  wbrllirr  the  solid  South  ha* 
become  the  doubtful  South.  By  the  latter 
term  is  not  meant  Maryland  or  West  Vir- 
ginia. but  those  Slates  of  the  Southern 
section  which  in  the  absence  of  |«arty  dis- 
sension have  hitherto  Ijrrn  Inoknl  upon  as 
sure  Democratic.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  three  Southern  Staten  rated  as  doubt- 
ful and  two  delutable.  Under  the  first 
head  are  placed  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri;  under  the  second,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  may  deny  this,  but  it  is  men*  whistling  on  their  part 
ti»  keep  up  courage. 

By  the  existence  of  a doubtful  Smith  in  place  of  the  hitherto 
solid  one.  four  changes  are  inevitable  in  the  political  situation 
of  the- future: 

First,  a diminishment  of  the  prestige  long  enjoyed  by  New  York, 
New  .Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana  at  national  convention* 
as  pivot ical  States.  They  will  have  to  share  this  with  some  of 
the  Southern  one*  in  the  future. 

Second,  the  ending  of  an  almost  solid  North,  the  reply  of  that 
section  to  the  solid  South. 

Third,  greater  influence  of  the  South*  rn  States  in  the  councils 
of  both  partita,  one  that  ought  to  prove  beneficial  in  character; 
and 

Finally,  the  breaking  down  of  all  harriers  which  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  have  prevented  men  from  the  South  being  candi- 
dates on  the  national  tickets  of  Isitli  tiartie*. 

An  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  solid  South  has  really 
liecuine  the  doubtful  South  involves  a consideration  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  that  section,  ami  more  especially  whether  it  ha*  now 
made  it*cff  acceptable  to  the  great  mass  of  voters  there  who  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  poll*  in  Cue  past  merely  as  a 
protest  against  the  manner  in  which  the  opposition  party  was 
conducted.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  press-tit  article. 

The  point  to  Is-  considered  at  the  inception  |*  whether  the  Re- 
publican organization  in  the  States  mentioned  ha*  at  last  la-gun 
to  rs-nlize  its  strength — not  to  add,  importance.  Sixteen  years  ago, 
prior  tn  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1S1J2.  a national 
leader.  Senator  Depew  the  writer  believe*.,  complained  of  the  state 
of  affair*  which  gave  the  Democratic  ticket  the  entire  electoral 
vote-  of  tlic  South  without  its  (icing  obliged  to  lift  a finger  to 
obtain  it.  He  did  not  in  the  same  breath  condemn  his  party 
manager*  for  allowing  the  election  to  go  by  default,  principally  Io- 
nium- lie  tealized  that  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  contest  with 
the  Democrats  for  the  Southern  Statrs,  and  necessarily  prevent 
adequate  attention  to  the  doubtful  and  debatable  ones  elsewhere. 
The  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  with  slight  exception, 
ha*  pursued  the  same  policy,  and.  one  may  also  add.  i*  not  entitled 
to  condemnation  either  for  **»  doing.  But  with  the  State  and  local 
committees  the  situation  js  different.  The  vast  majority  have 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  National  and  Congressional  com 
mi t tees.  Presumably  existing  tn  dispute  control  with  the  Demo- 
crats. the  Republican  organizations  in  most  of  the  sections  of  the 
South  have  lo-en  content  to  allow  election  after  election  to  go  by 
default.  This  jterhajx*  was  as  in  *t  rumen  Lai  in  keeping  the  Demo- 
crats in  power  as  anything  else.  The  local  Republican  leaders 
were  satistird  with  the  merest  skeleton  of  a party,  not  designed  to 
keep  alive  before  the  voters  Republican  principles  and  policies, 
hut  rather  as  a basis  to  the  claim  for  Federal  patronage  in  their 
sections.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  Secretary  Taft  suid  in 
his  Greenshoro,  North  Carolina,  speech,  it  would  Is-  better  for 
the  Republican  party  in  the  South  if  Federal  offices  were  fllh-d  by 
Democrats, 

Thp  situation  mentioned  exists  in  Virginia  at  the  present  day. 
Tlic  impression  prevails  there  among  the  people  of  all  parties  that 
no  real  desire  exists  on  jiart  of  a majority  of  tin-  Republican 
lenders  to  make  a showing  at  the  poll*,  excepting  in  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District.  Their  real  object  is  to  keep  tlic  Republican 
party  a close  corjionition  for  use  in  the  distribution  of  Federal 
office*.  As  one  sum*  it  tip,  the  larger  the  enteric,  the  longer  the 
division.  Republicanism  suffer*  in  North  Carolina  from  much  tlic 
same  cause.  Then*  are  more  voter*  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  whose  principles  lean  toward  the  party  as  they  arc  under- 
stood than  go  to  the  polio.  The  claim  is  made  that  North  Caro- 
lina ha*  M7.000  white  Republican*,  though  at  the  last  Congres- 
sional election  the  party  vote  was  hut  <17.000.  The  cause  of  this 
apathy  is  very  simple:  the  di*sension*  among  Slate  and  local 
leaders  over  the  distribution  of  Federal  patronage.  Tln-ir  quarrels 
on  the  subject  are  constant.  It  is  not  to  la-  inferred,  however, 
that  the  entire  Republican  leadership  of  that  State  is  bawd  on  the 
foundation  of  Federal  patronage.  This  would  be  unjust  to  some 
of  the  men  there  who  write  and  talk  for  the  party  principles, 


though  they  refuse  to  iiave  anything  to  do  with  the  organization 
so  long  a*  it  mean*  a squabble  for  office  anil  nothing  more.  The 
feud  between  Henry  Clay  Kvan*  and  Congressman  Brownian*  ha* 
done  much  to  keep  Tennessee  Democratic,  it  is  the  only  i**ue 
for  Republicans  in  the  state.  Federal  patronage  is  the  stake 
both  aides  are  playing  for.  There  i*  not  the  slightest  pretence 
of  an  ap|>eal  to  the  people  on  national  i**ue*.  Thousands  of  voter* 
disgusted  by  the  quarrel  have  either  supported  the  Democratic 
candidate  or  remained  away  from  the  polls.  The  Federal  admin 
istrution  has  liecn  backing  the  Evans  faction  with  patronage,  and 
thi*  ha*  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  bitterness.  It  should  hr 
said,  however,  that  no  election*  go  by  default  in  Tennessee.  The 
Republican  leaders  there  are  out  to  'win.  though  a candidate  tor 
office  identified  with  one  ol  the  faction*  i*  hound  to  la-  knifed  by 
the  adhen-nt * of  the  n liver.  The  situation  in  Missouri  is  more 
encouraging  for  tlu*  Republicans.  Their  party  ha*  profited  by 
the  personal  popularity  of  President  Roosevelt  with  the  great  mas* 
of  people  and  dissensions  among  the  Democrat  a.  During  the  legis- 
lative session  of  llMJj,  there  was  a fight  on  among  the  Republicans 
over  the  election  of  a United  States  Senator  la-tw*-en  Richard  C. 
Keren*  and  Thomas  K.  Neitlringhnua.  Senator  Warner  was 
finally  chosen.  It  i*  not  believed  this  quarrel  is  going  to  affect  the 
party  strength  in  the  coining  election.  The  view  of  impartial 
observers  is  that,  next  to  Theodore  Hooaevelt  and  Governor  Folk. 
William  .1.  Bryan  is  the  strongest  man.  (adith-ally.  in  the  State  anil 
may  carry  it  next  November.  A conservative  of’ the  type  of  Alton 
H.  Parker  could  not.  The  Republican  party  in  Kentucky,  partially 
free  from  tin'  domination  of  Federal  jwtniiinge.  has  bren  success- 
ful, and  is  strong  at  the  present  day.  It*  lenders  believe  that 
two  thing*  will  give  them  the  State  in  November:  first,  the 
quarrel  which  i*  destined  to  grow  more  intense  between  the 
machine  of  ex-(lovernor  Beckham  and  the  Democrat*  opposed  to 
it,  and,  second,  the  nominal  ion  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Nebraskan  is 
not  strong  in  Kentucky.  In  IHfifl  McKinley  carried  the  State. 
Four  years  later  it  went  for  Mr.  Brynn  by  a plurality  of  8000. 
In  the  last  campaign  Judge  Parker,  despite  the  strength  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  carried  Kentucky  by  12.000. 

The  Republican  stronghold  in  Virginia  is  in  the  southwestern 
part,  the  mountainous  section  of  the  State,  lying  next  to  southern 
West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina,  this  territory  forming  the  Ninth 
Congressional  IHstrict.  The  heller  classes  of  the  native  popula- 
tion are  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  The  Republicans  are  mainly 
from  the  element  which  furnished  Union  soldiers  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  class  lias  always  loan  opposed  to  what  it  terms 
the  aristocracy,  especially  nf  eastern  Virginia,  and  hatred,  it  is 
charged,  play*  some  |wrt  in  its  vote.  The  Republican  strength  in 
North  Carolina,  the  same  as  in  Virginia,  lies  also  in  the  mountain- 
ous section  of  the  State.  The  Union  spirit  prevailed  here  in 
1 800  because  there  were  few  negro  slaves,  and  the  people  at  that 
time  were  opposed  to  the  dominant  clement  of  the  State.  The 
bulk  of  this  vote  is  white.  These  Republicans  stand  as  well  socially 
a*  the  Demoernt*.  hut  in  the  east  there  its,  practically  *|M-uking.  no 
sueli  thing  a*  a decent  white  Republican,  The  main  strength  of 
the  party  in  Tenuetnev  i*  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
voter*  there  are  Republican  because  they  are  Republican.  Many 
hate  the  Democrats  because  of  Civil  War  memories.  They  were 
poor  before  that  time  and  hated  the  slaveholders.  The  Republican 
strength  in  Missouri  I*  confined  mostly  to  the  large  cities.  The 
party  ha*  also  Iw-en  dominant  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties 
near  the  Iowa  line,  and  ha*  progressed  much  in  the  southwestern 
or  mining  section.  The  Republican  strength  in  Kentucky  is  in  live 
eastern  or  mountainous  section  for  the  same  reasons  as  exist  in 
North  Carolina,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  western  Virginia. 

The  character  of  Republican  leadership  throughout  the  doubt- 
ful South  is  no  Itettcr  or  worse  than  tin*  Democratic.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  old  reconstruction  type  of  leader  ha*  heeome 
extinct.  For  those  unfamiliar  with  conditions  in  the  South.  St  4s 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  Republican  leaders  of  to-day  an-  all 
white.  The  day  of  the  negro  boss  has  also  passed. 

Bascotn  Nlemp  is  chairman  of  the  Slate  Committee  in  Virginia. 
I*  P.  Summers.  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of  Abingdon. 
George  E.  Bowden,  of  Norfolk,  member  of  the  National  Committee, 
!«.  I,.  la-wi*.  of  Richmond,  and  Charlea  Causey.  of  Suffolk,  an-  some 
of  the  more  prominent  leaders.  8.  Brown  Allen,  of  Staunton,  and 
Morgan  Treat,  both  Federal  officeholders,  arc  also  factor*.  Most 
of  the  men  mentioned  are  of  the  marhinc  politician  type.  ltaarum 
Klemp  la-came  chairman  of  the  State  Committee  through  deposing 
Park  Agncw,  of  Alexandria,  from  that  post-  Agnew  was  one  of 
the  higher  type  of  leader*  and  widely  known  and  respected.  A* 
a candidate  for  Congress  In*  carried  Alexandria  over  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lre.  son  of  the  great  Confederate  leader.  Marion  Butler, 
former  United  Stales  Senator,  who  now  lives  in  Washington,  claim* 
to  he  Isis*  of  hi*  parly  in  North  Carolina.  It*  other  leaders  are 
Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  United  States  District  Judge  of  the  Western 
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District;  hit  son-in-law,  Stott*  Chairman  Thoma*  It.  Rollins.  of 
Athtvillvi  Judge  A.  C.  Admit-.  of  Gr«-en*Uir«>;  Ihmnu-  \V.  Nrlth 
ti  leading  member  of  llii*  Asheville  IUr,  whose  pamphlet  on  hi* 
in  tin*  South  alt  rai  led  nnn-li  attcniiiui  -nine  montht  up*. 
«nd  Wdltrr  A,  Hildebrand,  i-litor  of  The  /N'fiutruiJ  Wirt,  Itrmi- 
boro.  Tin-  Republican  leader*  in  IVnnrttn*  an-  nil  mrn  of 
social  -landing.  Thi*  faction  now  having  the  u|>|nt  hand  it  led 
by  II.  Clay  Kvan*.  ex-IVaaiou  C'ummbudonrr.  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General and  Consul  General  to  l*»nd<»n.  Up  is  Northern 
horn  His  foe*  charge  him  with  bring  a carpetbagger.  lli* 
chief  lieutenant  i*  Newell  Sander*,  chairman  of  the  State  ('.an 
mittee,  who  i*  a prominent  ehurchman.  Kvan*.  it  it  said,  obtained 
hi*  pre-cut  power  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Congressman 
Nathan  Hale,  of  Knoxville.  Mr.  Hale  is  a candidate  for  National 
Cofiimittd-nian  and  also  reelection  to  Congress.  The  oppowing 
faction  i*  headed  by  Representative  Walter  I*.  Itrownlow.  Hi* 
chief  lieutenant  is  Richard  W.  Austin.  consul  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.  A ti*l  in  i*  now  u candidate  against  Nathan  Hale  for  the 
Congressional  nomination  from  the  Second  DiMriel.  Itrownlow 
wa*  reelected  to  Cnngres*  in  I! 'lid  by  a majority  over  both  the 
Democratic  and  ladling  Kepiildhati  candidate*.  The  imh'|*‘iidetit 
Republican  had  the  support  of  the  Stale  machine.  The  factional 
quarrel  in  Ten  ne**cc  ha*  a peculiar  hist.  rv.  Tennej«H*e  I*  the  only 
one  of  tin-  eleven  »es-rding  Staten  which  did  not  hate  a oar  pel  I mg 
tiovernor  ju*t  after  the  war  A Teanc-acean,  Andrew  John -on.  wa* 
('resident,  and  lie  upheld  tlie  State  udiuiiii*t ration  of  “ l‘ar*on " 
William  (*.  Itrownlow.  The  rarpe-thaggera  then  ap|«*arcd  and  at 
tempted  to  *eeure  e»ntr<d.  <»ne  was  H.  flay  Kvan*.  Thu*  began 
the  Kvan*  Krowninw  tight,  which  ha*  continued  in  one  form  or  an 
other  at  intervals  since  1*70.  A peculiar  feature  «f  it  i*  that 
the  Kvans  faction,  called  carpetbagger-  by  the  other  side,  have  high 
-landing  with  leading  Democrat-.  In  Tenne-ce.  it  is  the  native 
l*irn  Republican  who  hates  a car|>et  bagger.  The  character  of 
Kepuhliean  leadership  in  Missouri  is  latter  at  the  present  time 
than  it  lut*  been  for  years.  Sonic  of  the  party  traders  are  Thomas 
K.  Nridringhau* ; Senator  Warner;  Walter  S.  Diekev.  State  ( hair 
man:  Attorney  General  Herbert  S.  Hadley:  Thonia*  d.  Akin*.  Na- 
tional Committeeman;  Cyrus  I*.  Walbridgc.  former  mayor  of  St. 
Iaiuia,  and  fliarle*  Nagel,  an  eminent  attorney  and  rloan  personal 
friend  of  the  l're*idetit  In  Kentucky,  the  Republican  lea. let*  at 
the  present  time  are  tiovernor  Augustus  O.  Willson,  a man  of 
much  standing  and  ability;  former  tiovernor  W.  t).  Bradley,  the 
present  nominee  of  hi*  party  for  I nited  State*  Senator;  William 
Marshal)  Bullitt.  R.  I*.  Krmt.  and  Mayor  Grinstead  of  Loui* 
ville.  The  only  danger  of  thi*  leadership  being  ended  or  tainted 
lies  in  interference  from  Washington,  which  ha*  proven  in  the  pa*t 
to  be  the  curse  of  the  party  not  alone  in  Kentucky,  but  through- 
out the  South.  Twelve  year*  apt,  W.  O.  Bradley,  then  tiovernor, 
controlled  the  organization.  He  gave  the  State  a g.»*l  adminis- 
tration, but  declined  to  take  order*  from  Washington,  and  In 
consequence  lost  hi*  control  to  Senator  W.  .1.  Del***  und  W.  H. 
Taylor,  the  Attorney-General  under  his  administration.  The  pan 
under  the  new  leadership  became  pusillanimous.  Ih-boe  and  Taylor 
only-  held  control  through  the  distribution  of  Federal  patronage. 
With  the  defeat,  of  Taylor  for  Governor,  and  hi*  flight  into  Indiana, 
and  the  retirement  of  Senator  Dehoe.  thi*  leadership  wa*  bestowed 
upon  John  Wr.  Ycrkc*.  an  able  lawyer  and  cultured  gentleman.  but 
a poor  politician.  He  wa*  named*  for  Governor,  but  defeated  at 
the  poll*.  This  did  not  affect  his  control,  however,  and  four  years 
later  he  dictated  the  nomination  of  Morris  K.  Belknap,  a -iib-lnn- 
lial  Louisville  business  man.  for  the  same  office.  Belknap  failed 
to  awaken  much  entlm-ia-m  and  was  also  defeated  In  the  mean 
time  Yerkcs  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  anil 
held  the  post  until  lust  summer,  when  he  resigned  to  practise  law 
in  Washington.  It  is  said  he  has  permanently  retired  from 
politics  and  will  not  he  a candidate  to  nucceed  lorn -elf  as  member 
of  the  National  Committee. 

The  influence  of  Mr  Roosevelt  upon  his  |<arty  throughout  the 
South  has  been  great-  There  can  lw  no  denial  that  his  [*q>ii1aritr 
among  Democrats  in  the  various  State*  has  been  a lower  of  strength 
to  the  Kepuhliean  organization  and  u great  factor  in  making  part 
of  the  South  both  doubtful  and  dctiatablo.  But  without  attempting 
to  rob  the  President  of  any  credit  for  this,  it  should  lie  recalled 
that  William  McKinley  ha«l  alrraily  liegun  with  much  success  to 
make  hi*  party  popular  jn  the  Southern  State*,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt simply  took  up  the  work  where  the  late  President  left  off. 
There  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  the  present  occupant  of  tin*  White 
House  ha-  failed  to  exert  all  the  influence  tor  good  which  he 
might  hnve.  ami  in  consequence  the  solid  South  is  not  so  near 
being  broken  as  it  should  b**.  During  the  la«t  Congressional  cam- 
paign the  writer  was  discussing  the  general  subject  of  thi*  article 
with  a prominent  Southern  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
latter  urged  that  if  the  Federal  administration  would  ns*1  treat- 
ing the  South  like  a stepchild,  appoint  some  of  its  leading  Re- 
publican* til  higher  Federal  office*,  mid  especially  give  the  section 
representation  in  the  cahinet,  the  la*t  vestige  of  sectional  feeling 
would  vanish,  and  the  Democrat*  would  have  a hard  time  retain- 
ing their  control.  Thi*  leader  wa*  prohably  right  so  far  as  repre- 
sentation in  the  cabinet  is  concerned,  hut"  when  lie  simply  urge- 
more  patronage  a*  a means  of  building  up  the  party  there,  he 
seems  to  aggravate  the  disease  from  which  K*tmhliranl«ni  of  tluit 
section  now  suffer*  and  has  suffered.  Instead  i.f  mitigating  the 
evil.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  pursued  the  mistaken  policy  of  allowing 
the  Federal  patronage  to  U>  the  snbjeet  of  factional  quarrels, 
and  in  intrenching  those  who  have  thrived  on  it  tor  generation*, 
and  have  been  more  aggri-*-ive  in  rapturing  delegate*  to  the  na- 
tional convention  than  fighting  the  Democrat*  at  the  polls.  This 
is  the  discouraging  side  to  many  Re|iublicans  of  the  situation  in 
the  South. 


The  I'n-ddent  ha*  «b>nr  nothing  to  brace  tip  his  party  in  Vir- 
ginia. IB-  ha*  m-ogni/i-d  the  *ume  set  of  men  who  have  controlled 
Hip  Federul  patronage  under  pa- 1 adniini*t rat iona  and  follow*  their 
suggest  ion*  in  every  appointment.  Any  upiureiit  strengthening 
of  the  Republican-  which  may  manifest  itself  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion would  simply  Is*  due  to  the  personality  of  Mr.  RiMwrvelt. 
11m*  President  i-  also  popular  with  many  Ik-morrutn  in  thr  State. 
But  di-like  and  di-tru-t  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Kepuhliean 
organization  might  prevent  many  Democrats  from  voting  for  Mr. 
Boo— -vrlt  or  Secretary  Taft  or  whomever  the  |>ari.v  may  name  for 
tlie  Presidency.  The  President  ha*  favoml  both  faction-  at  different 
time*  in  North  Carolina,  and  each  has  set  up  the  claim  of  his 
representative  Both  have  earriid  on  a spirited  content  to  win  hi* 
favor  by  shouting  loudly  for  him.  There  is  notl-ing,  however, 
on  whirh  an  opinion  muv  >*-  l«*ed  a*  to  whether  Mr  llmarvelt 
ha*  been  a factor  in  the  present  condition  of  his  party  in  that 
State,  There  is  no  doubt,  tliotigh,  that  if  the  President  hail  been 
inclined  to  lend  more  of  his  influence  to  those  lb-publican*  already 
mentioned  who  are  members  of  the  party  for  the  -ake  of  principle, 
not  office,  the  condition  of  it  Would  !*•  more  favorable  than  at 
the  present  day.  Tlie  I’redilmt  must  iImi  hear  Id*  -hare  of  re- 
*]Min»ibility  for  living  a cause  of  tlie  continued  feud  in  Teonessee. 
If  be  Would  liave  kept  out  of  tlie  quarrel  between  the  Kvans  ami 
Itrownlow  faction*,  und  t—|ircially  refrained  from  strengthening 
one  -ide  a*  against  the  other  with  Federal  patronage,  Id*  influence 
iniglit  liave  been  (Miwerful  enough  to  unite  the  parly  in  the  end. 
lie  i*  |N-r*onallv  very  strong  in  the  Mate.  There  i«  no  doubt  (Itat 
were  lie  to  reconsider  Id*  refusal  and  lie  tin*  nntniire,  he  would  not 
alone  get  the  lb-pul. limn  and  colored  vote,  but  also  that  of  many 
Democrat*.  Much  of  tld*  support  would  be  due  to  hi*  rii'limli-rri. 
Whether  Mr.  Thft  will  be  a*  strong  ia  a question.  The  |*re*ident 
is  also  *trong  among  Democrat*  in  Mi**ouri.  It  ia  generally 
admitted  that  he  ha*  strengthened  his  party  there.  The  same 
may  !*•  said  with  reference  to  Kentucky. 

The  Hepuhliean  party  of  tl.e  doubtful  .South  ha*  become  a white 
man's  party.  Tlie  negro  i*  no  longer  a factor.  One  prominent 
leader  from  Tennessee  said  that  Id*  organization  had  allowed  the 
negr«*.*  to  go  their  own  way  lung  ago.  and  charged  live  Democrats 
with  trying  to  get  iheir  cotew.  This  rhangr  may  account  for  the 
rise  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Southern  State*. 

There  are  no  negro*--  in  prominent  position*  in  Virginia.  The 
Con-tit ut ion  of  Hmj  ha-  practically  eliminated  than  from  the 
electorate.  I'nder  it*  provision*  there  i*  required  a payment  of 
poll  tax  six  month*  prior  to  election:  further,  that  applicants  to 
register  must  do  -o  m their  own  handwriting,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Registrar.  In  other  day*,  from  the  clo*e  of  the  war  to  the 
early  eighties,  tlie  negro  wielded  a powerful  influence  in  the  politics 
of  the  State,  causing  it  to  go  Kepuhliean  several  limes.  It  wa* 
through  the  aid  of  the  negroes  that  General  William  Mahone  wa* 
elected  to  the  Senate.  The  negro  domination  ended  with  the  so- 
called  massacre  at  Danville  about  1883.  One  of  tin*  best  known 
party  men  in  the  State  said  that  th**  practical  disfranchisement 
of  the  negro  was  the  best  thing  which  ever  happened  to  the 
Republican*.  The  fact  that  tlie  negro  votes  tlie  Republican  ticket 
as  sure  as  he  goes  to  the  polls  ha*  hurt  the  party  with  the  whites, 
and  caused  the  color  line  to  be  drawn  with  a tightness  entirely 
incomprehensible  to  the  people  of  other  Stale*.  The  negro  i*  not 
a great  factor  in  Republican  circle*  of  North  Carolina,  though  bis 
vote  is  aocept-d  on  election  day  whenever  he  can  qualify.  The 
colored  vote  in  the  we-tern  counties  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
count.  The  only  elections  carried  for  the  Republicans  in  recent 
years  have  been  entirely  through  the  white  vote.  There  wa*  a 
strong  effort  for  years  on  part  of  the  better  element  of  the  party 
to  break  away  from  the  negro,  ami  when  the  constitutional  con- 
vention was  calhsl.  mainly  for  tlie  purpose  of  disfranchising  him. 
the  white  Republicans  in  tlie  western  |>art  of  the  State  declared 
their  acquiescence  on  the  ground  that  they  wished  to  build  up  a 
white  party  in  the  State.  The  negro  has  never  been  a great  factor 
in  Tennessee,  either.  There  are  none  who  may  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  leaden.  Both  faction*  have  negro  support,  the  Evans 
faction  having  the  larger.  The  party  i*  ruled  from  East  Tennessee, 
which  was  Whig  before  tlie  war.  loyal  during  the  war.  and  Re 
publican  since.  No  class  of  people  hate  the  negro  more  than  the 
Republicans  of  Hast  Tennessee.  Even  the  slight  influence  which 
the  negro  exerted  in  middle  and  western  Tennessee  i*  fast  di* 
appearing.  The  Republican  organisation  in  Nashville  some  time 
lock  practically  repudiated  all  negro  politician*.  The  negro  i*  only 
a minor  factor  in  the  partv  in  Missouri  He  i*  not  prominent 
in  party  affairs,  though  lie  1*  recognized  in  State  committees  and 
convention-.  There  i*  no  particular  evidence  in  Missouri  to  break 
away  from  him.  The  negro  as  a leader  lias  no  influence  in  Repub- 
lican circle*  in  Kentucky. 

Tlie  tariff  i*  said  not  to  he  a factor  in  the  strength  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  of  the  doubtful  South,  though  the  Southern 
Slates  have  turned  to  manufacturing  to  a greater  degree  than  ever 
before.  No  donM.  however,  if  the  tariff  becomes  an  issue  the 
situation  will  change. 

Virginia  is  the  only  state  where  it  plays  a strong  part,  and  it* 
influence  is  confined  to  tlie  mountainous  section.  A great  deal 
of  capital  ha*  been  invested  there  from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Northern  States  in  roal  and  timber  properties,  and  the  inve-tor- 
are  Republican-  with  great  influence.  There  is  little  sentiment  for 
and  no  special  sentiment  against  a protective  tariff  in  North 
Carolina.  In  Tennessee  there  i*  anme  inclination  among  Demo- 
crats to  favor  a protective  tariff,  but  thi*  sentiment  is  said  not  to 
Is-  strong  enough  to  influence  any  political  result.  It  is  said 
tluit  the  Republican*  of  Kentucky  would  rather  avoid  the  tariff 
as  an  issue.  I**enu8«  it  would  open  a way  for  a union  of  the 
Democratic  forces. 
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London 

11 K title  of  this 
article  is  per* 
haps  a little 
misleading.  The 
European  ques- 
tion to  which  it 
refers  is  the 
question  of  the  Baltic  ami  the 
North  Sea.  ami  of  the  relations 
of  the  Powers  that  have  inter- 
ests therein.  It  is  not  really  a 
new  question.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  the  chief  pre- 
occupation of  European  diplo- 
macy. Many  international 
treaties,  compacts,  and  conven- 
tions have  been  framed  to  deal 
with  it.  But  to  the  present 
generation  it  seems  new.  Not 
many  renders.  I suspect,  realize 
the  meaning  of  “ The  North- 
ern Question " which  is  now 
making  its  reappearance  as  one 
of  the  standing  headlines  in 
the  daily  press,  which  is  at 
this  moment  the  subject  of 
momentous  negotiations  be- 
tween the  leading  Powers,  and 
which  in  a very  short  while  will 
regain  most  of  the  diplomatic 
preeminence  it  enjoyed  from 
Ilf  tv  to  seventy  years  ago.  I 
propose  very  briefly  to  sketch  the  main  outlines  «»i  s problem 
as  interesting  and  complex  as  any  that  now  confronts  tin-  states- 
manship of  Europe. 

The  event  that  first  directed  attention  to  the  newer  aspects  of 
t lit-  Northern  Question  was  the  rupture  between  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  integrity  of  the  united  kingdoms  waa  guaranteed 
some  fifty  years  ago  by  a treaty  between  France  and  England  as 
a precaution  against  llumian  aggression.  When  the  union  was  dis- 
solved in  I00»  the  treaty  naturally  became  inoperative.  The  ques- 
tion then  arose-  as  to  tlie  international  status  of  Norway  and  of 
Sweden,  and  the  best  means  ol  maintaining  it.  So  far  as  Norway 
was  concerned  the  solution  was  found  a few  months  ago  in  a 
treatv  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  newborn  kingdom  and 
signed  by  Great  Britain.  Russia,  Germany.  and  France.  This  left 
Sweden  still  unprovided  for.  and  more  than  a little  angered  by  the 
special  position  her  late  partner  was  occupying.  Negotiations  haw, 
therefor*-.  been  Is-gun  between  Sweden.  Germany,  and  Russia  which, 
il  all  goes  well,  are  expected  to  result  in  u declaration  affirming  the 
status  quo  in  the  Baltic.  Such  a declaration  does  nothing  to  offend 
Sweden's  pride,  while  It  does  as  much  as  any  diplomatic  instrument 
can  to  guarantee  her  security,  it  is  compared  to  tin*  agreement 
of  a few  months  ago  by  which  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Spain 
regulated  their  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 

The  object,  then,  of  the  nreaent  negotiations  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  is  to  asm  re  to 
Sweden  a standing  and  a security  equal  to  that  which  the  treaty 
of  ln-t  November  bestowed  upon  Norway:  and  the  means  by  which 
that  object  is  to  Is-  attained  is  a declaration  on  the  part,  of  these 
three  Powers  that  they  intend  to  respect  the  status  quo  in  the  Bal- 
tic. So  far  as  it  goes,  all  this  is  quite  satisfactory,  hut  it  does 
not  go  very  far.  Germany,  Rossis,  and  Sweden  are  by  no  means 
the  only  Powers  with  definite  political  and  commercial  interests 
in  the  Bailie.  Denmark,  for  example,  is  emphatically  a Baltic 
Power-  A glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  entrance  to  the 
Baltic  i»  her«  to  open  or  close  at  will.  Great  Britain,  again,  has 
always  made  it  a cardinal  point  of  her  policy  to  maintain  the 

loin  of  the  Baltic,  l-ess  than  time  years  ago  the  Channel 

Fieri  was  sent  to  Swincmfinde  as  a warning  to  all  whom  it  might 
concern  that  any  attempt  to  declare  the  Baltic  a closed  sea  would 
Is-  regarded  as  an  act  hostile  to  Itrili-h  poller.  France,  too.  is 
iqiinlly  concerned  in  preserving  the  Baltic  ns  a marc  lihtrum. 
Moreover.  In  any  comprehensive  disrinwiun  of  the  Baffle  question 
ti s a whole,  the  problem  of  the  Aland  Islands  is  bound  to  arise, 
They  lie.  it  will  le  wen.  off  the  southern  coast  of  Finland  ami 
command  the  approaches  to  Stockholm,  lty  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
to  which  Great  Britain  ami  France  w-rrr  signatories.  Russia,  to 
wiiom  the  Aland  Islands  la-long.* agreed  neither  to  fbrOfy  them 
nor  to  use  them  as  n naval  or  military  base.  Different  opinions 
may  Is-  held  ms  to  whether,  in  the  conditions  of  to-day,  it  would  he 
la-ltcr  to  reaffirm  that  agreement  or  t<»  abrogate  it  or  tu  modify  it. 
But  obviously  the  matter  is  one  in  which  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  a claim  to  la*  heard  that  cannot  be  ignored  or  denied. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  felt  that  tire  projected  Russo-German 
Swed id i declaration  touches  no  more  than  the  fringe-  of  t Im-  lbil  lie 
qiirslion.  that  it.  is  altogether  incomplete  and  will. out  any  real 
validity,  and  that  to  make  it  satisfactory  it  shoithl  he  extended 
to  include  Denmark.  Great  Britain,  and  l-'rance  and  should  settle 


once  and  for  al!  the  interna- 
tional status  of  the  Baltic  as 
under  all  circumstance*  an  open 
sea.  The  reason  why  this 
course  has  not  been  followed  is 
understood  to  be  due  to  the  faet 
that  Germany  felt  herself 
slighted  when  the  Mediter- 
ranean agreement  between 
Great  Britain.  France,  and 
Spain  was  concluded  over  her 
hood  and  without  consulting 
her.  and  that  she  is  now 
anxious  to  show  Hint  there  is 
at  any  rate  one  ocean  in  which 
her  interests  an-  superior  to 
Great  Britain's  and  can  lie  regu- 
lated. if  need  be.  without  Great 
Britain's  consent.  I do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  Germany 
has  acted  in  this  matter  in  any 
other  spirit  than  that  of  abso- 
lute Kiiirtcsv  and  good  faith,  or 
•hat  she  Ims  not  an  inde- 
fensible right  to  limit  the  (lend- 
ing negotiations  in  any  way  she 
thinks  best.  But  I think  her 
decision  an  unfortunate  one. 
Her  idea  is  to  negotiate  a 
Russo  German  Swi-di*lt  declara- 
tion in  regard  to  the  status  quo 
in  the  Baltic,  and  then  to  con- 
clude another  agreement  con- 
firming the  .status  quo  in  the  North  Sea.  She  wishes,  in  short,  to 
keep  the  two  question*  apart.  But.  quite  apart  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  any  agreement  that  is  confined  merely  to  Stockholm,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Berlin  to  settle  the  Baltic  question  as  r whole, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  proldcma  of  the  Baltic  and  of 
the  North  Sea  can  thus  lie  separated.  In  the  opinion  of  ‘England 
they  ought  to  Ik-  treated  together.  The  mere  fact  that  Denmark 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  both  *eu*  i*  enough,  it  is  held,  to 
show  the  impracticability  of  taking  the  two  problem*  one  bv  one. 
They  arc  essentially  indivisible,  and  the  Baltic  question,  though 
a wide  one  in  itself,  is  only  part  of  a far  wider  one. 

This  greater  question  i*  compendiously  known  as  the  Northern 
Question,  its  essence  is  the  growing  pressure  of  two  mighty  and 
imprisoned  empires  upon  a series  of  small  and  ill-defended  state* 
that  rut  them  off  from  the  full  freedom  of  the  sea.  The  empires 
in  question  are  of  course  Russia  and  Germany;  and  the  states 
upon  which  they  imping.-  are  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark,  Hoi- 
land,  ami  Belgium.  It  is  n commonplace  that  the  key  to  all 
Russia’s  expansion  is  to  be  found  in  her  desire  to  reach  toe  warm 
waters.  .Japan  has  turned  her  out  of  Port  Arthur,  the  British 
navy  forhiils  her  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Turkey  controls 
the  Dardanelles.  In  one  quarter  only  is  there  the  chance  that 
Russia  may  yet  win  her  way  to  an  ice-free  port  on  one  of  the  great 
oceans.  Very  few  people  realize  that  tin-  course  of  her  expansion 
has  lain  westwards  as  well  as  eastwards,  and  that  to-day  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  Norwegian  territory  separates  her  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  northeastern  Atlantic.  The  |*>ssihility  that  that  narrow 
strip  may  one  day  be  crossed  and  that  another  Port  Arthur  may 
arise  on  the  northeastern  Atlantic  within  n thousand  miles  o*f 
Great  Britain,  forms  one  ami  hy  no  means  the  least  ominous  of  the 
many  aspect*  of  tin?  Northern  Question. 

Another  aspect  is  presented  by  the  political  needs  and  the 
geographical  position  of  Germany.  Germany,  also,  is  to  some 
extent  an  imprisoned  empire.  Denmark  and  Sweden  between  them 
hold  the  keys  of  the  Baltic.  Unless  through  tin*  Kiel  Canal,  the 
shipping  of  Germany’s  Baltic  provinces  cannot  reach  the  North 
Sea  without  threading  the  narrow  pa-sages  of  thr  Sound  or  the 
Great  Belt,  both  of  which  the  Danes  can  command  at  will;  and  it 
is  an  open  secret  that  the  Kiel  ('anal  has  proved  a great  dis- 
appointment, cannot  accommodate  the  new  ships  of  the  Itnad- 
nouqht  type,  and  will  have  to  rebuilt  from  end  to  end — an 
undertaking  that  , will  consume  nearly  ten  ye* re  ami  over  $."i0.tNMl, 
ooti.  Holland,  moreover,  besides  controlling  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  excludes  Germany  from  the  easiest  access  to  the  North  Sea: 
and  n little  to  the  west,  Belgium  interposes  a similar  harrier. 
11m-  short  and  difficult  coastline  la-tween  Denmark  and  Holland 
form*  virtually  tin-  sole  effective  channel  through  which  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  and  aspiring  untiiui  is  at  liberty  to  force  itself 
witli  ease  and  security.  The  temptation  to  break  down  tlie  lair- 
Hers  presented  hy  these  “mall  and  weak  states  i*  constant  and 
inevitable;  and  tin-  Pan-G.-rmatis  at  any  rate  have  made  little 
effort  to  resist  it.  The  i-eonotnii-al  ami  political  absorption  of 
Holland  stand*  high  on  their  programme.  That  Germany,  then, 
may  sooner  nr  later  force  her  way  through  Holland  to  flic  North 
Sea.  or  hy  conquering  or  otherwise  dominating  Denmark  may 
acquire  effective  control  of  the  out  ranees  to  the  Ualtic,  is  also  a 
possibility  of  the  Northern  Question. 
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Wanted:  An  Unfenced 

Refuge  for  Big  Game 

By  HENRY  JAY  CASE 


' make  thousand-acre  sections  of  the  National  Forest 
Reserve  a refuge  for  big  game  is  the  object  this 
winter  of  a wide-spreading  movement  among  sport*- 
men  and  nutnralist*.  Twice  before  have  they  sue 
ceeded  in  getting  a measure  through  the  I'nited 
~rW  A States  Senate,  and  each  time  it  lias  ls**n  blocked  in 
I V « the  House  by  a Representative  from  Wyoming.  To- 

I IdS  i 'lay  they  arc  again  before  Congress  with  a still  more 

I iBWh-JJ  urgent.  ap|«-il.  Itig 'game  on  the  Western  ranges 

is  rapidly  disappearing.  No  appropriation  is  asked 
for.  The  measure  merely  give*  power  to  the  President  to  desig- 
nate here  uml  there  mountain  plots  in  which  the  game  laws  will 
never  lie  susjiendcd.  No  restrictions  arc  placed  upon  these  timber 
lands  against  further  settlement,  glaring,  mining  or  cumping.  The 


that  the  Smithsonian  Institute  recently  offered.  #300  for  a single 
specimen.  Probably  the  most  startling  instance  of  disappearing 
game  nowaday*  is  the  American  elk.  His  antlers,  head,  hide,  and 
bone*  early  marked  him  a prize  for  pot-hunters;  but  if  hi*  slaughter 
in  the  past  was  rapid,  the  cash  value  to-day  set  upon  his  teeth 
as  the  emtilem  of  high  office  in  a social  order  has  branded  him  for 
extermination. 

Such  have  been  the  strides  of  commerce  and  the  industries  that 
to-day  only  n comparatively  few  million  acres  of  mountain  and 
timlicr  land  across  this  great  domain  are  now  left  to  thrive  in 
their  natural  surrounding*.  Congress,  by  its  reserve  act.  set  them 
aside  for  public  purks.  recreation  grounds,  and  settlement,  hold- 
ing it  to  tic  the  nation's  duty  to  check  therecn  further  waste  by 
lire  ami  reckless  cutting.  Pursued  by  trappers,  tradesmen,  and 


The  Establishment  of  this  Herd  of  Bison  on  the  Wichita  Range  for  breeding  purposes  cast  the  Government  $30,000.  Congress, 
by  establishing  Refuges  in  the  National  Forest  Reserve,  can  save  the  last  of  the  big  Game  without  the  Expenditure  of  a Penny 


woodsmen,  cattlemen,  and  naturalists  of  the  West,  declare  that 
in  a few  years  more,  unless  more  ndupiute  protection  is  offered, 
the  only  big  horn  sheen  to  lie  seen  in  America  will  1*  confined  in 
the  cage*  of  our  zoological  parks  or  shown  under  canvas  by 
travelling  shows. 

The  la*t  year  that  the  Sioux  Indian*  obtained  pcrmi*.*tun  to 
leave  their  reservation  and  gn  on  a hunt  for  meat  thc.v  slaughtered 
five  thousand  head  of  buffalo  The  nrvt  year  the  American  bison 
had  practically  disappeared  from  the  plain*  Not  so  many  year* 
ago.  during  the  migratory  period  of  bird*,  the  sky  was  darkened 
with  the  lllght  of  wood  pigeons.  To-day  these  birds  are  *o  scarce 


Forest  Rangers  In  the  Yoscmitc  Park  with  big  Game  Specimens 


pot-hunters,  the  last  of  the  big  game  and  wild  fowl  have  fled  to 
these  isle*  of  safety,  there  to  breed  and  rear  their  young.  But 
even  in  these  rocky  fnstucws  only  the  strongest  and  hardiest  sur- 
vive the  winter  storms  and  the  pursuit  of  hunters. 

There  is  no  national  law  to  day  to  e ver  this  animal  life,  ami 
the  statute*  of  the  various  State*  through  which  the  big  game 
licit  extend*  differ  so  widely  tluit  little  nr  no  protection  i»  afforded. 
Only  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  i*  big  game  a 1st  lately  pro- 
tected, and  the  overflow  from  this  gnat  government  reserve  al- 
ready furnishes  .much  i f the  big  game  now  running  in  the  West . 
Outside  the  tsiundaries  of  the  Wyoming  park,  iti  circles  radiating 
to  the  count  ami  Canada,  the  game  laws,  despite  the  efforts  of 
conscientious  warden*  ami  rangers,  are  openly  violated.  A local 
hunter  is  often  caught  redluinded  with  Ins  kill,  tried  by  u jury 
of  his  peer*  and  promptly  acquitted,  it  being  diflicult  to  make  these 
roving  men  of  the  mountain*  and  ranges  see  fuirnc**  and  justice 
in  restricted  shooting. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  two  game  wardens  in  Flathead 
County.  Montana.  stumbled  upon  an  underground  line  on  a rail- 
way line  which  had  undoubtedly  hern  the  means  of  furnishing  the 
hotels  of  Seattle  ami  Tacoma  with  u constant  supply  of  fresh  game 
for  year*.  At  a station  named  Whltcflsh  the  game  protector*  saw 
a new  agent  putting  enough  Imxes  and  mail  sacks  on  the  train  to 
*upply  reading  matter  for  a transcontinental  run.  The  trnin  was 
a Seattle  local.  After  it  was  under  "way  they  went  into  the 
baggage- ear  to  examine  the  magazine*,  and  f«  uml  instead  fresh 
venison  dressed  and  carefully  packed  in  ice.  The  news  agent  was 
taken  off  the  trnin  and  haled  before  n magistrate,  who  let  him  off 
with  a tine  of  Afterwards  the  culprit  admitted  tliut  lie  and 

his  partners  by  this  trade  earned  up  a large  sum  through  the 
closed  season  each  year. 

The  big  game  which  sportsmen  and  naturalists  are  eagerly  seek- 
ing to  protect  i*  not  of  predatory  character.  Even  the  grizzly  bear 
will  not  raid  the  ranchers’  stockyard  or  sheep  pen*  Wolves, 
cougar*,  coyote*,  and  bob  rats  arc  not  big  game,  but  are  regarded 
as  pests,  ami  cordially  hated  bv  sportsmen,  ranchers,  hunter*,  and 
trapper*:  in  fact,  such  i*  the  desire  to  rid  the  ratigi-*  of  these  ani- 
mal* that  the  forest  rangers  an*  given  power  to  hire  prole  -ioiial 
hunters  to  u**i.*l  in  their  trapping  and  hunting. 
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An  Oriel  in  Eden 

By  JEANNETTE  MARKS 

DRAWINGS  »V  ANNA  WHELBX  BBTTS 


however,  she  was  forty  and  matrimony  was  late  for  her.  and  Ariel 
Jmldns  being  forty-five,  it  »'»>  none  too  early  for  him.  Janny  felt 
her  responsibilities  keenly.  Was  she  living  up  to  them!  She  was 
at  the  mercantile  centre  of  the  village,  her  better  half  was  not 
only  a merchant,  hut  also  a crowned  poet.  her  house  the  most 
ini|M»rtant  in  (ilaalvn.  And  tilaslvn  expected  changes;  Mrs.  1‘arrv 
Wynn  the  baker  said  so.  Mrs.  tinnier  Roberts  the  tinman  hail 
prophesied,  and  Mrs.  .Iwnr  Morris  the  minister  had  whispered  t<* 
Hello  tiriffilhs,  who  had  told  .lanny  of  thpse  e\ pectation*.  that  she 
sup|xwcd — nay.  she  hopnt — Ariel  Jenkins's  home  with  a woman 
in  it  would  soon  look  like  a Godfearing  place  and  receive  -nine 
improvements.  Janny 's  glance  roved  through  the  sitting  room. 
Slie  had  made  a few  alterations,  but  somehow  ju  the  half  light  of 
dusk  they  sci-mcd  as  nothing.  What  was  the  moving  or  replenish- 
ing of  a taper-holder,  a fresh  caw  for  Ariel's  liarp.  a new  cover  for 
the  table,  or  the  addition  of  a few  phusant- faced  china  cats  to  a 
regimental  mantelpiece.— indeed,  she  sadly  a-ked  herself  what  were 
these  changes  in  comparison  with  the  unappointed  something  she 
was  expected  to  accomplish  as  Mn*.  Ariel  Jenkins  Ihr  shop?  She 
was  a stranger  in  tilaslvn,  an  intruder 
from  a great  outside  world,  and  now  she 
felt  bewildered,  lonely.  Her  eyes  flitted 
to  Ariel's  face  for  eomfort. 

" Dearie!" 

There  was  no  answer. 

“ Is  it  cornin’,  Ariel  dear!” 

**  Aye,"  he  snapped. 

Janny  winced-,  she  had  never  lived  with 
genius,  and  somehow  she  thought  it  would 
Is*  different.  Her  deep-blue  eyes  had  a 
still  look  in  them  that  -uggented  not  only 
a long  hahit  of  »clf-n-prr*>in:i  but  also  per- 
plexity. and  sadness,  too;  tlu-rr  was  appeal 
in  every  feature  of  her  fare — an  ap|M*al 
made  the  more  pathetic,  perhaps,  by  the 
childlike  lines  of  pale-gold  curling  hair 
alsiut  her  forehead  and  tired  eyes,  and  the 
delicate  hollows  beneath  her  cheek  bones 
ami  the  fragile  sweetness  of  her  mouth. 
It  was  a face  in  its  soft  bloom  and  delicacy’ 
forever  young  and  yet  unforgettably  weary. 
She  straightened  out  her  kirtle  and  again 
her  glams*  roved  the  room.  There  must  Is* 
a clean  hearth  brush,  new  muslin  curtains 
for  the  casement;  the  stairway  landing, 
where  it  turned  by  the  front*  windows, 
looked  even  in  the  twilight  shabby  with 
the  wear  ami  tear  of  heavily  hooted  feet 
and  clogs,  the  light  from  the  oriel  window 
above  the  landing  shining  through  with 
I wild  ugliness  upon  the  stairs.  A»  she 
looked  at  the  light  Janny 's  eyes  diluted, 
her  face  flushed,  ami  she  leaned  forward, 
gn/ing  intently  at  the  window.  For  the 
minute  she  had  forgotten  Ariel,  but  he. 
puff.  puff.  puff,  with  many  sighs  and 
yawns,  and  much  stretching  of  his  long 
legs,  was  coming  out  of  his  inspired  coma. 
Mis  awakening  look  fell  u|kiii  Janny  there 
where  she  sat.  her  ImmN  cta*|»-d  in  lu-r 
lap.  her  shoulder*  tipped  forward,  her  chin 
tilted  upward,  a circle  of  quiet  light  about 
her  hair,  her  eyes  intent  upon  the  stairway 
window. 

"Janny  dear,  what  is  it!  What  are  yc 
look  in'  at!” 

"llh!  na— aye.  lad.  I — I — " 

" Well.  well.  Janny !" 

" Ariel.  1 was  thinkin’." 

Ave.  an'  ye  were  plannin',  too/' 

He  was  thoroughly  aroused  now  from 
his  inspiration,  and  studying  that  object, 
woman,  which  through  *onu  twenty-five 
years  he  had  sung  mid  praised.  Ariel's 
.•yes  searched  her:  *tanwi,  metre,  rhyme, 
lii-me.  were  all  forgotten,  for  he  saw  that 
Janny  possessed  a thought  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  parting  with  to  him.  He 
glanced  from  Imt  to  the  window  upon 
which  -lie  bad  U**n  looking  *o  rapturously 
when  he  surpri-id  ber  gaw.  So  fur  as  he 


RS.  JENKINS  looked  over  at  Mr.  Jenkins  the  shop, 
merchant  and  bard,  and  there  was  lov*  and  wonder- 
ment in  her  eyes.  He  was  reclining  in  an  armchair, 
hi-  long  legs  stretched  before  him.  his  head  at  rest 
against  the  thair,  his  hands  folded  over  his  atomuch. 
his  eyes  tight  dosed,  Ilia  mouth  wide  open,  his  lips 
moving,  an<l  every  oner  in  a while  his  tongue 
quickly  lapping  his  upper  lip-  Janny  looked  away 
and  out  of  the  windows  to  the  meadows  that  rolled 
up  into  the  miBt  like  big  gray  waves;  this  was  the 
act  of  composition,  she  knew,  and  too  sacred  even  for  her.  his 
humbler  half,  to  Iwhold.  itut  the  misty  uplands  suggested  over- 
much of  that  unnamable  something  which  wlien  she  looked  at  her 
husband  made  her  wish  to  shut  her  eyes,  lor  might  she  not.  -fanny 
reasoned,  see  more  than  she  ought  to  mi;  of  the  divine  spirit  that 
moved  behind  those  hills  and  behind  the  lips  of  Ariel  Jenkins. 
So  her  thoughts  slipped  back  into  the  living  room  of  Tv  Mawr  while 
her  eyes  avoided  tlie  inspired  contents  of  the  armchair.  She  had 
been  a bride  and  the  envied  mistress  of  Ty  Mawr  just  two  weeks; 
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So  Janny  watched  Ariel's  thin  fingers  work  skilfully,  swiftly,  with  the  pencil 
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could  see  It  was  like  any  other  stairway  light 
in  Glaslyn.  except  that  it  waa  oral  instead  of 
rectangular,  and  perhaps  a lit  1 1»-  deeper  than 
surae.  hut  otherwise  precisely  likr  score*  lie 
hud  arm.  Then  hr  called  imagination  to  hi* 
aid — that  imagination  which  hud  hern  the 
mean*  of  begetting  shillings  over  the  counter* 
of  hi*  shop,  which  hud  won  for  him  a com- 
fortable income,  commercial  alien***,  a*  well 
a*  madr  him  the  foremost  laird  in  hi*  county. 

He  |**-rrd  tliroiigli  tiie  window,  what  he  Is-- 
held  wa*  a bit  of  du*kv  sky  with  a shadowy 
star  seemingly  liehind  it.  lie  dismissed  imag 
inatioir  and  returned  to  the  study  of  Ilia 
bride.  It  wa*  a whim  prolaibly : perhaps  one 
of  those  iin*haprd  thoughts,  elemental,  un 
spoken,  to  which  women  listen  in  their  idle 
momenta:  indeed,  it  might  even  lie  *ome 
dreaming  nhout  him  of  which  .fanny  in  the 
shyness  of  their  relation,  still  new.  wa*  too 
sensitive  to  "(teak.  Gradually  Ariel  forgot 
the  problem  in  hi*  n>n»cioU*nr**  of  the  rharm 
of  .lunny  with  her  decp-hlur  eye*,  her  rbild 
like  nale-gold  hair,  the  delicate  line*  nf  her 
fragile  face,  so  different  from  the  Welsh 
women  of  their  village.  L'nder  Ida  scrutiny 
•fanny  sat  serenely  with  a more  (halt  wonted 
air  of  M-]f.|MNMc**ion.  Site  interrupted  him. 

“ Ariel,  ye’ve  l>cen  to  *en.  dear?” 

” Ave.  when  I wa*  a lad.” 

*’  Wa*  it  for  long?” 

” Not  long,  two  year*  nailin’  with  cargoe* 
between  our  coast  and  Ireland.” 

" Did  ve  learn  much  of  the  way*  of  sailor 
folk  T” 

” Aye.  much." 

” Kunnin’  up  an’  down  the  ropes!” 

" Aye.  that,  an'  more  too.” 

Did  ye  learn  tut  tonin',  dear!” 

"Aye:  the  mark*  ye’ve  seen  on  my  arm* 
an  obi  *alt  taught  me  to  do.  The  sailor*  were 
clever  with  the  needle.  *ketchln’  a*  well  as 
sewin’.” 

" Do  ye  think  ye  could  sketch  a star  now. 

Ariel,  or  have  ye  forgotten!” 

Ariel  laughed,  partly  with  pleasure  at  this 
talk  by  the  fire,  (tartly  from  joy  in  the  com- 
paniotiship. 

**  Aye,  I'm  thinkin'  I could,  little  lamb.” 
lie  drew  hi*  chair  clxwer  to  hers  and  *aw 
her  face  brighten:  it  rested  her  so  to  have 
him  near  her.  and  her  thought*  aped  hack 
through  all  the  year*  of  loneliness  and  hunger  for  the  thing*  she 
totild  not  have ; she  had  a new  consciousness  of  life  and  »f  Itcing 
useful;  it  wax  not  merely  Ariel,  it  was  the  house,  too.  and  what 
*he  could  do  to  make  it — well,  the  word  escaped  lor:  anyway  it 
was  the  house  a*  well  a*  Ariel,  ami  it  wa*  lovely  to  think  of  what 
site  could  do  for  it  while  he  made  poetry  and  sold  thing*  in  thr 
shop. 

" An'.  Ariel,  could  ye  sketch  me  an  anchor  an'  a bit  of  nape!” 

“ Aye.  dearie,  1 could ; ye  know  I could  anyway,  for  I had 
Orawin’  at  the  sx-hxxtl  in  Carnarvon  while  I was  un  apprentice 
there.” 

” Drawin’!” 

“ It  was  mam’s  idea.” 

■lunny ’*  eyes  grew  large. 

“ Ariel,  do  ye — do  ve— think  ye  could  draw  me  a — a rat!” 

Ariel  took  one  look  at  .fanny  and  burst  into  laughter;  shop, 
poetry,  everything  was  forgotten  in  hi*  amusement  at  her  child- 
like eagerness.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  for  .fanny  * face  wa*  quiver- 
ing. Aye.  he  had  forgotten.  t«»».  that  this  wa*  no  (n-asant  woman: 
his  laughter  seemed  brutal. 

".fanny,  little  lamb.”  he  said,  softly,  drawing  her  head  to  him. 
" I could,  dear:  I'll  sketch  all  the  eat*  ye  want.” 

.fanny  sighed  comfortably,  her  head  *till  upon  hi*  shoulder,  the 
weariness  casing  away  from  her  heart.  She  could  do  it  now:  it 
would  make  the  greatest  difference:  Itetto  tirillith*  and  other* 
should  see  that  she  was  something  more  tliun  a bit  of  porcelain  in 
Ariel's  home.. that  she  could  do  something  more  than  merely  over- 
sex-  house  cleaning.  Iteside*.  it  really  wa*  something  more, — it  was 
having  an  idea  of  her  own.  ami  that  until  Ariel  rescued  her  she 
had  never  been  allowed  to  have.  She  reached  un  and  patted  Id* 
face:  even  her  gestures  were  incomprehensibly  childlike.  What  *lo- 
lurked  iii  the  (tasaion  of  a woman  she  seemed  to  make  up  in  the 
perfect  trust  ot  a child.  Ariel,  selfish  with  the  selfishness  of  a 
man  who  Imi*  lived  hv  himself  and  who  lots  lived  much  in  hi*  own 
mind,  thought  now  with  a fwng  how  lonely  .fanny  must  have  la-en 
even  since  she  came  to  him:  the  appeal  of  her  confidence  touched 
the  best  that  was  in  him,  the  protection  that  was  his  to  give  lier. 
and  some  (Mdi-ntial  sense  of  fatherhood.  Aye.  lie  knew  how  tired 
she  wa*  after  the  life  thul  lav  In-hind  her.  anil  he  gathered  her 
into  his  arm*,  holding  her  there  quietly  while  fie  tulkcd. 

"What  shall  it  lie.  .fanny*  A star,  an  unc-hor.  a hit  of  rope, 
an'  a eat.  did  ye  say.  dear!'* 

" A ve,  a star.  Ariel,  please.  I don't  think  I want  the  anchor. 
The  hit  rope  would  In-  nice.  dear.  An'  I'd  like  the  eat.” 

" An'  what  are  ye  goin'  to  do  with  these  drawinV..  -fanny!  Are 
ye  goin'  to  hang  them  on  the  walls’” 

“ No.  I'm  no  goin'  to  do  that." 

“Well,  it's  just  a*  well,  dearie,  for  Betto  Griffith*  an'  Mrs. 


Oomer  Robert*  the  tinman  an’  Mr*.  Parry 
Wynn  thr  baker  would  he  hauntin'  Tv  Mawr. 
But  wliat  arc  ye  goin"  to  do  witli  them, 
dearie  5” 

“ Ariel.  I couldn't  say  noir  ” — .fanny 
stirred  uneasily. — “ I nt i<fh t Ik-  bangin'  thpm 
in  our  bedroom  an' — an' — an'  I might  lie  put- 
tin'— puttin'  them  in  the — Bible  to  press. 
They'd  be  Useful.” 

“ Aye.  that'*  so.  An’  how  large  shall  I 
draw  them!" 

•fanny  thought  a minute. 

" The  cat,  dear.  I'd  like  about  a foot  long — 
that  is.  from  hi*  tail  to  his  whiskers. — no, 
I'm  thinkin'  that's  tx»o  narrow  for  the  eat ; 
from  the  tail  to  the  whiskers  I'd  like  him  one 
foot  an'  a half,  Ariel.” 

Janny'a  glance  took  a flight  over  Ariel’s 
shoulder. 

" An’  the  star?” 

.fanny  thought  again. 

"Six  inche*  from  point  to  point,  an’  four 
star*-  mi — one  star  will  do — I can  cut — oh! 
— Ariel,  one  star,  please.” 

” An’  the  rope!” 

" It's  the  twisted  kind  I want,  an'  it  must 
go  all  around  tin- — oh  dear!  Ariel,  about  an 
inch  wide,  plcu*c.” 

“Good.  One  cat.  one  Mar.  one  inch  rope. 
Anything  more,  little  lamb?” 

“ No-si):  could  ye  do  it  now?” 

" Aye.  dearie:  fetch  me  the  ruler,  the 
nn'  a pencil.” 

So  .fanny  watched  Ariel's  thin  finger*  work 
skilfully,  swiftly,  with  the  pencil,  the  ruler 
measuring  off  star-point*  and  a cat's  length 
carefully  a*  if  the  paper  were  Welsh 
tlanncl  worth  one  and  six  a yard.  And  the 
next  night,  after  a day  of  iinn-ual  elation  of 
feeling.  Janny.  when  sleep  had  come  to  Ariel, 
stole  noiselessly  from  the  marital  side,  crept 
to  the  whitewashed  wall  of  their  bedroom, 
(wllid  in  moonshine,  felt  for  the  white  paper 
eat  and  "tar  and  lenglli  nf  rope  hanging  there 
indiscernible,  caught  the  edge  of  the  papei 
with  her  linger*  a*  she  felt  about,  unpinned 
the  piece*,  and  tiptoed  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairway. 

As  she  moved  alixiut  the  sitting  room  in 
her  nightgown  she  looked  pathetically  little, 
the  Hush  in  her  cheek*  marking  her  eager  help 
lessnes*.  Much  had  slipped  by  her.  and  she 
hud  lost  much  in  that  sorry  life  liefore  Ariel  t«*>k  her  and  brought 
her  to  live  among  stranger*,  whose  motives  ami  feelings  she  hud 
no  mean*  of  penetrating.  But  the  tenderness,  the  innocence,  tin- 
expectancy  of  childhood,  had  remained  with  her  a*  if  making 
amend*  for  her  loss  or  awaiting  the  sunshine  of  maturing  impulse*, 
she  set  a candle  la-side  the  settle,  lifted  thr  cover,  took  out  two 
long  roll*  of  j*M*-r.  rinsed  the  settle,  and  Ism-  her  parcel*  to  the 
table.  Then  jm*  untied  them  with  trembling  linger*,  rolling  out 
several  feet  «»l  green  and  crimson  paper  and  n small  sheet  of  yel- 
low. Slie  placed  weight*  on  the  corners  of  tlie  length*,  (musing 
to  run  In-r  fingers  into  her  hair  us  she  gan-d  with  rapt  eye*  upon 
the  colored  surfaces,  commonplace  enough  to  ull  appearance*.  She 
took  the  eat.  laid  it  carefully  on  the  crimson,  pinned  it  down, 
ami  (M-ncillcd  around  the  edges.  In  the  *anie  fashion  she  drew  the 
outlines  of  four  yellow  star*  and  nx-mo  lengths  of  yellow  rope. 
Finally  with  a pair  of  shear*  she  cut  out  all  the  outlined  figures. 
She  lifted  tlie  cat.  freed  now  from  the  matrix  of  surrounding  paper 
and  enlivened  with  the  lifdikx-m-**  of  a new  liberty,  ami  held  its 
foot  and  a half  of  length  against  the  candle  light.  The  light  shone 
through  the  crimson  pn|s-r  but  dimly.  .Innnv  mulled,  l<xk  a 
»mall  cake  of  imratfine.  melted  it.  ami  with  a bit  of  cloth  spongi-d 
the  eat  as  it  lay  upon  the  table.  Thi*  she  did  also  to  the  four 
yellow  stars,  to  the  length*  of  rope,  nml  to  a large  p'eee  of  green 
paper  ii|**n  which  tin-  original  cat  |iuttern  hud  turn  appliqii.'-d. 
Once  more  alie  lifted  tlie  crimson  iininiiil  to  the  light, — the  candle 
llame  shone  through  clearly  with  a ls-aiitiful  crimson  hood  of 
softer  fight.  After  thi*  Janny  broke  a half  down  egg*,  separating 
the  white  from  tlie  yolk.  Her  finger*  worked  feverishly  now  and 
In-r  eye*  kept  measuring  distances : in  her  nervous  haste  there 
were  moment*  when  sin-  -w-cmed  hardly  able  to  accomplish  I fie  next 
«tep  forward  in  the  task  she  *nw  already  complete  hi  her  raind'a 
eye.  She  "txqqa-d  to  li*l*-n  for  sound*  ami  *te|»*  u*  *ln-  worked, 
and  again  and  again  *lie  imagined  Ariel  wa*  Ix-oking  down 
from  the  head  of  the  staircase.  But  nlie  tini*licd  the  work  unin- 
terrupted. and  with  a sigh,  half  sob  of  weariness.  half  content 
nient.  ami  with  many  u glance  of  admiration  a*  she  went,  “he 
tiptoe*!  up  the  stairway.  Ariel  wa*  slccniug.  -xml  a*  she  crept  into 
ls-d  *hc  put  out  a hand  tx»  touch  hi*  thick  black  hair,  ami  then, 
x-urling  Into  the  cmd  white  of  the  pillow,  fell  asleep  a*  children 
sleep.  one  liuml  resting  lightly  on  hi*  arm. 

Ariel  Jcnkin*  awoke  at  the  waking  lime  of  nil  Glaslyn — the 
dawn:  .fanny  lay  beside  him,  still  sleeping.  Iix-r  fnx-e  heavily 
shaxlowexl  in  lier  abundant  hair.  She  *r*-nix-xl  so  wistfully  childlike 
ami  her  elosed  x-yes  so  unforgettably  wx-urv.  Perhaps  it  wa* 
im-rx-ly  the  shadow*  of  the  early  dawn  and  her  hair,  but  the  eyelid* 
bad  a kind  of  reined  transparency  and  her  fax**  a transparent 
pallor,  and  the  mouth  drooped.  Arid'*  -s-ltUhm «-  *mote  him 
consciously ; he  thought  with  a pang  of  Jnnny,  and  In*  made 
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resolutions.  With  this  awakening  he  transferred  a little  of  his 
poetry  from  the  hard  to  the  man.  Aye,  he  Acknowledged  to  him- 
self, this  might  well  be  railed  the  education  of  Ariel  Jenkins,  bard 
and  merchant.  And  for  the  first  time  a thought  that  gripped  his 
heart  brought  him  no  desire  to  turn  it  into  rhyme.  He  recalled 
compassionately  all  her  efforts  to  make  improvements  in  the  house, 
her  evident  inability  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  shrewd 
Welsh  women  of  their  village,  and  he  rrmemliered  with  fear  the 
prying  curiosity  and  overt  enmity  these  women  had  shown  towards 
Ja'nny.  Then  lie  wondered  in  a desultory  way  what  she  was 
planning  to  do  with  the  stars  and  the  rat  and  the  bits  of  rope. 
And  after  she  awakened  and  they  were  talking  at  breakfast  he  re- 
flected how  easily  his  resolution  won  success,  for  Janny  since  he 
brought  her  to  (ilaslyn  had  not  ls-en  as  buoyant,  almost  animated, 
as  she  was  this  morning.  Ariel  thought,  too,  that  he  had  not 
noticed  Indore  the  way  Janny  had  of  looking  at  him.  as  if  she  ex- 
pected him  to  discover  some  extraordinary  joy;  maybe  she  was 
merely  looking  to  him  for  happiness,  but  certainly  there  was  an 
air  of  anticipation  about  her  to-day. 

I'pon  finishing  breakfast  Ariel  (mased  with  a sense  of  secure 
well-being  into  Ids  shop;  so  many  problems  were  solving  themselves, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  man  made  him  happier  than  the  bard.  Even 
the  tlag  sidewalk  outside  the  shop  seemed  more  than  ordinarily 
lively  and  merry  to-day.  lie  saw  n<ighls>rs  (Hissing  and  heard 
them  chatting,  and  onee  in  a while  there  was  a loud  shout  of 
laughter.  Across  the  street,  looking  towards  his  shop,  he  beheld  a 
little  knot  of  men — Ivor  Jones  and  Wil  Penmorfa  ami  Parry  Wynn 
men  who  did  not  usually  have  lime  for  mirth  so  early  in  the 
morning.  They  were  talking  ami  laughing,  and  Ariel  saw  one  of 
them  point  towards  Ty  Mawr.  Just  then  Mrs.  (Joiner  Roberts 
the  tinman  came  in.  She  wanted  some  flannel  for  a blouse  like  the 


Bet  to  Griffiths  laughed  as  she  pointed  to  Ty  Mawr 


material  she  was  wearing,  and  Mr*.  Roberts  threw  back  her  long 
cloak  to  display  the  neat  striped  tlannel.  How  was  Mrs.  Jenkins’ 
Ariel  thanked  her:  Janny  was  well. 

“ I'm  cornin’  soon  to  have  a good  long  viait  with  her,”  said  Mm. 
Roberta. 

“ Aye?  Ye'll  be  welcome.'* 

" Ye’re  tonkin'  improvements.  I sec." 

“Aye,  a few,”  replied  Ariel,  using  his  yardstick  deftly  and 
wondering  what  improvements  Mr*.  (Jnmcr  Roberts  could  have  had 
any  opportunity  to  s«*e. 

"(Slaslyn’s  no  seen  anything  like  it.”  continued  Mrs.  Roberts, 
straightening  her  braver  hat  over  the  crisp  white  of  her  eap. 

" No.  I'm  thinkin'  not,”  answered  Ariel,  vaguely,  rolling  up  the 
bundle  of  tlannel  with  precise  neatness. 

He  was  still  wondering  why  women  talked  in  riddles  when  in 
came  Mrs.  Jeerer  Morris  the  miniulrr.  She  had  torn  her  blue 
kirtle  and  wanted  a new  bre*dth.  Ariel  took  down  the  doth.  Then 
wen-  showered  upon  him  in  a compactor  form  and  one  of  greater 
authority  practically  the  same  remarks  as  those  made  by  Mrs 
(Jomer  Roberts:  how  was  Mrs.  Jenkins,  she  was  coming  to  visit 
her.  there  wen-  improvement*  she  saw,  the  like  of  which  fJlaslyn 
had  not  seen  before.  Mrs.  Morris  the  minister  had  scarcely 
finished  her  purchase*  when  in  came  Mr*.  Parry  Wynn  the  baker; 
they  had  evidently  met  that  morning,  and  their  greetings  were 
purely  conventional — a smile,  a look  of  inquiry,  a m«l  of  negation. 
Sir*.  Parry  Wynn  wanted  some  new  cotton  cloth,  hut  apparently 
«he  nl*«i  wished  to  make  the  same  rrniark*  as  those  made  by  Mrs. 
(Jomer  Roberts  and  Mrs.  JecsBcr  Morris. 

Then  Ariel  Jenkins's  thoughts  began  the  converging  process. 
Is<gan  to  gather  in  toward*  some  definite  centre,  to  fix  themselves 
upon  some  one  thing  which  all  lliisc  estimable  women  must  have 
in  mind.  And  when  Mr*.  Parry  Wynn  left  the  shop.  Ariel  went 
to  the  door.  Bet  to  Griffith*  walked  by  briskly,  joining  the  women 
who  had  just  made  purchase*  and  who  were  gathered  in  a little 
group  opfsisite  Ty  Mawr.  They  were  hsiking  eagerly  at  the  house 
and  gesticulating.  Itettn  Griffith*  laughed  a*  she  pointed  to  Ty 
Mawr  nnd  shrugged  her  shoulder*  in  the  direction  of  the  shop. 
Ariel's  heart  sank.  What  had  Janny  done  to  make  the  house  such 
an  object  of  attraction?  He  stepped  out  tn  the  little  group  of 
customer*  and  looked  up. 

Except  for  the  quirk  flexing  of  the  muscles  in  his  forehead  an  I 
the  dilation  of  his  eyes  Ariel  ln-t rayed  no  emotion.  The  oriel  win- 
dow jutting  over  the  street  had  lsfii  transformed:  he  saw  no 
longer  the  clear  glass  of  the  stairway  light  common  to  Ty  Mawr 
and  the  other  houses  of  (Jtnslyn,  but  a crimson  cut.  forefeet  in  air. 
blazoned  on  a green  background,  each  quarter  of  the  oriel  brilliant 
with  a yellow  star,  nnd  the  whole  device  bound  dexterously  to- 
gether with  a chaplet  of  rope. 

“It.  rtoen  make  a pretty  light!”  he  exclaimed,  thoughtfully: 
” prettier,”  he  added,  with  pride,  “than  I had  any  idea  it 
would." 

The  women  stared  at  him. 

“Aye,  an'  it'*  prettier  within.’’  he  continued;  “it  shed*  such  a 
bright  color  on  dark  day*." 

“ Is  it  so?"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Parry  Wynn. 

“Aye,  it  is  so.”  replied  Ariel,  "(hit  of  (Jla*lyn  ye  see  many 
colored  windows  like  this  in  private  houses— smart  houses,  of 


course. 

“Just  fancy!"  responded  Mr*.  Jcezer  Morris.  " We've  seen  them 
in  churches,  the  non  conformists  as  well  as  the  established,  but 
we've  never  heard  of  colored  windows  liefore  in  a village  house, 
especially  not  with  such  a cat — " 

" Aye,  the  cat!"  Interrupted  Ariel,  in  a caressing  voice,  the  far 
away,  much-reverenced  look  of  the  poet  in  his  eye*.  “That  eat  is 
a copy  from  a— medal  taken  from— the  sar  coph  a gus  of  Tiglath 
Pilcscr  II.  Aye,”  he  added,  dreamily,  “the  cat,  the  sacred  symbol 
of  Egypt,  holy  to  the  Muses.  Iwlovcd  of — ” 

" Mr.  Jenkins,  ye  don't  say  «>!'’  they  all  exclaimed,  looking 
with  curious  glances  at  the  oriel  window. 

“I  will  say."  nodded  Mrs.  (Jomer  Roberts,  “that  it  ha*  an  un- 
rumiiiunlv  intelligent  look,  whatever.” 

"Ayr, ’*o  it  has,"  agree*!  Mrs.  Parry  Wynn,  “intelligent  an' — 
an' — lively." 

Ret  to  Griffiths  glanced  about  the  little  group  shrewdly. 

"An  the  stars,  Mr.  Jenkins?’’  she  said. 

" Na.  the  alar!  Retto  tlriflHlis,  ye  don't  sax  ve  don’t  know  the 
tncaniii'  of  the  five-point  slur,  sacred  to  history,  to  sacred  history, 
guide  ill  the — ” 

“Oh.  aye!”  interrupted  Retto.  “if  that' a the  star  yc  mean,  I 
certainly  do.” 

The  little  gathering  tin*  n fresh  look  at  the  window;  their  rye* 
lingered  reverently  now  on  the  emblazoned  group  of  cat  and  star* 
leashed  together  with  yellow  rope. 

••.\ye.  it’s  a wonderful  idea!”  asserted  Mrs.  dee*pr  Morris,  from 
her  superior  position  and  knowledge. 

" Ave,  wonderful!"  solemnly  affirmed  the  rest. 

“Pin  thinkin’,"  said  Betto  Griffiths,  an  undisciplined  look  still 
in  her  eves,  “Mr*.  Jenkins  made  it?” 

"Tut,  Mr*.  Jenkins!  Oh  no!"  exclaimed  Ariel,  thrusting  hi* 
hands  into  hi*  trousers  pockets.  " / did  it.” 

• Ve  did!"  they  all  exclaimed,  admiringly. 

" Na.  Mr.  Jenkins."  continued  Mr-.  Parry  Wynn,  whose  husband, 
the  baker,  had  Ik-.ii  standing  aero**  the  street,  not  more  than  half 
■III  hour  ago.  laughing  over  the  crimson  cat  niin/mnt  blazoned  on 
the  green  Held—"  Mr,  Jenkins,  if  Mr.  Wynn  thinks  he  could  afford 
something  like  it.  would  ve  be  willin'  „ 

“Ave.  gladly."  returned  Ariel;  "but  its  expensive,  Mrs.  Wynn. 
“Oh!"  cliorii*cd  the  women,  in  deferential  voices. 

“ Rut  I'm  thinkin’,"  continued  Ariel,  " through  my  connection 
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a»  a merchant  I might 
be  able  to  obtain  the 
material  at  less  expense 

an’ — ” 

“If  ye  could!” 
clamored  the  little 


group. 

" Mr.  Jenkins,  if  Mr. 
Roberts — " broke  in 

Mrs.  Roberts. 

44  Mr.  Jenkins,  if  Mr. 
Morris — ” interrupted 
Mrs.  Morris. 

44  Won’t  ve  come  in?” 
asked  A riel,. placidly  in- 
terrupting them  all. 
“ I'm  certain  ye  will 
like  the  light  even  bel- 
ter from  the  inside, 
where  it  falls  in  such 
pleasin'  colors  on  the 
landin'.  When  I was 
workin*  on  it  lust  night 
by  moonlight  the  colors 
were  like  fairyland." 

*■  Aye,  it’s  only  a poet 
could  have  conceived 
this,”  said  Mrs.  Morris, 
with  assurance,  “only 
a poet!” 

•Only  a poetl” 
echoed  the  rest. 

“ Itut  won’t  ye  come 
in?  Mrs.  Jenkins  will 
lie  glad  to  see  ye.” 
"Ave,  thank  vc. 
't would  Is-  a pleasure!” 
and  llocklike  they  fol- 
lowed Ariel  into  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Jenkins’s  eyes 
were  red  and  there 
was  the  furtive  aspect 
of  u trapped  animal 
alsiut  her.  but  when  she 
saw  their  eager  faces 
and  heard  their  enthu- 
siastic and  admiring  ex- 
clamations us  they 
crowded  on  to  the  stair- 
way landing,  there  was 
a look  of  surprise  first 
and  then  of  delight 
u|s»n  her  face. 

**  Mr.  Jenkins  tells  me 
ye  didn’t  make  it  your- 
self."  said  lie  t to 
Griffith*.  suspicion  still 
on  her  sharp  features. 

44  It  came."  replied  Janny.  glancing  appealingly  at  Ariel— 44  it — 
came  from  Liverpool.” 

“Janny  dear.”  corrected  Ariel,  with  u look  straight  into  her 
eyes,  44  ye  mean  the  Material  did.” 


There  was  the  furtive  aspect 
of  a trapped  animal  about  her 


44  Aye.  Ariel,”  answered  Janny.  with  a mixture  of  childlike 
obedienee  and  confusion;  "aye,  just  the  material." 

Ariel  talked  a great  deal;  tin-  window  was  admired,  commented 
upon:  there  were  demands  for  future  assistance,  envious  exclama- 
tions of  delight  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  was 
given  no  chance  to 
say  a word,  and  the 
little  group  departed. 

44  Will.  Janny!"  ex- 
claimed Ariel. 

44  Ariel  dear,  I — I 
saw  t hem  — the  m 
laughin'  an' — an*  then 
—ye—"  The  flood- 
gates buret  and  Janny 
threw  herself  sobbing 
into  Ariel’s  arms. 

“There,  there,  dear, 
little  luinh!’’  he  com- 
forted. his  own  eyes 
wet  with  tears. 

“I  thought  — 
thought  it  would — be 
so — pretty — an’  peo- 
ple’* been  — expect  in’ 
me  — to  — to  malt  e 
changes  — an’  — an' — 

Betto  Griffiths  said 
improvements,  a n’. 

Ariel  — I — I — " 

Janny 's  voice  caught 
and  she  sobbed  afresh. 

" Na.  na.  little 
lamb,  dearie,  don't. 

Janny,  Jannv,  don’t 
cry.” 

44  Ariel,  I saw— the 
—men— laughin'  an’ 

— an*  slnppin  their 
knees— an' — an*  point- 
in’ at  the  window — 
an’  e\'cn  — little  Sil- 
van runnin'  by  — 
laughed,  an’  then  Even  little  Silvan  laughed 

when  lletto  Grif- 
fiths— " Jenny  ful 

terrd.  gulping. 

“Tut.  little  In mh,  llrttn  Griffiths!”  exclaimed  Ariel,  derisively. 
“ lletto  Griffiths  is  nn  ignorant  woman.  An’,  dearie,  didn’t  ye  hear 
them  all  askin’  me  to  help  them  to  get  windows  like  this!” 

“ But.  Ariel,  didn't  ye  laugh  at  all?” 

“I  laugh.  Juuny!  Why,  dear."  answered  Ariel,  slowly,  44 1 
think  —the — window — is  beautiful!" 

“Oh,  Ariel!"  said  .Fanny,  happily. 

44  Aye.  1 do.  only  if  ye  should  liavc  another  idea,  just  tell  me 
about  it.  dearie,  beforehand,  for  it  might — perhaps  it  wouldn't,” 
he  added,  gently.  “ make  it  awkward.” 

“ But,  Ariel,  I — ” 

44  Na,  dear,  that's  enough — ye  don't  understand  these  people 
quite  yet.  The  window  is  beautiful:  ave."  he  continued,  "I  like 
it  so  we'll  lie  si-ndin’  it  to  Liverpool  to  get  a real  slained-gloss 
window  something  the  same — aye.  dearie.  1 can  w«l|  afford  it.” 


THE  SMITH-JONES  AFFAIR 

By  THOMAS  L.  MASSON 


According  to  Smith : 

‘•✓“VH.  say!  I met  Jones.  You  know  Jones,  of  course.  Well, 
1 1 I heard  that  lie  had  called  me  a liar  the  oilier  day  in  con- 
^ vernation  with  another  man.  nnd  -si  I was  just  laying 
for  him.  I have  an  idea  he  suspected  something  was  up.  as  he 
U-gan  to- act  sheepish  right  awuv.  But,  of  course,  I didn't  let  on  at 
first.  1 just  looked  him  calmly  and  coolly  in  the  eye.  Then  I 
said.  4 Jones,  old  mail.  I heard  something  alsiut  you  the  other  day 
that  I couldn’t  believe.’  I said  this  in  a calm,  even  voice,  but 
Jones  must  have  known  something  was  up.  ns  I could  see  him 
liegin  to  tremble.  4 I hope  it  was  something  good.’  said  Jones,  with 
a quaver  in  his  voice.  As  for  me.  I was  just  Is-ginning  to  enjoy 
myself.  4 Oh,  well.'  I replied,  with  a pleasant  olT-huiul  smile. 
• that  drpenda  entirely  on  tlie  point  of  view.  Now.  I may  not  be 
good  or  I may  bo  good.4  I smiled  genially  this  time,  while  Jones 
turned  pale;  I could  distinctly  see  him  growing  pale.  4 That,  of 
course,  is  a matter  of  opinion,  but  I wish,  Jones  * — here  I looked 
him  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  eye — 4 if  you  have  anything  of  an 
iNfi-nate  nnd  personal  nature — ' Bv  this  time  Jones  was  slinking 
all  over.  1 just  lingered  on  those  words  while  I faced  him  down. 
Oh.  it  was  too  rich! — 4 Why.  Jones,  old  man,  just  say  it  to  my 
face,  will  you?'  and  with  this,  in  my  easiest  and  most  careless 
manner.  I left  him.  You  see.  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  do  anything  to 
Jones.  It  was  the  withering  sarcasm  of  what  I said  that  fetched 
him.  I can  tell  you  it  was  great  fun — aimpfy  great ! And  lie  won’t 
forget  it  either.  He'll  know  better  next  time." 


According  to  Jones: 

4,r\0  you  know  Smith?  Well.  I was  very  much  amused  at  him 
I 1 the  other  day.  I had  called  him  a liar,  and  some  one  must 
have  told  him  ubout  it.  Of  course,  I only  *uid  it  in  the  heat 
of  an  argument  with  another  man.  I didn't  really  mean  it.  But 
some  one  must  have  told  him.  I assume  he  was  told.  He  came  up  to 
me  nnd  started  to  say  something,  but  he  was  so  nervous  I sus- 
pected at  once  that  lie  had  heard  what  I said.  Finally  he  smih-d 
quite  a sheepish  smile,  and  said,  ‘ I heard  something  about  you 
the  other  day  that  I couldn’t  believl-.'  lie  kind  of  gulped  the 
words,  and  was  so  embarrassed  tluit  actually  I felt  sorry  for  him. 
I felt  ns  if  I’d  like  to  help  him  out.  4 Well,’  suid  I.  iii  my  most 
encouraging  way.  4 I hope  it  was  something  good.’  As  I said  this 
I looked  him  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  eye.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  him  weaken.  .He  shifted  from  one  foot  lo  the  other,  and 
murmured,  with ‘a  faint  smile.  *1  suppose  it  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view.  I hope  I’m  food.'  Then  lie  went  on  timidly,  4 We've 
alwuys  been  good  friends,  Jones.4  said  he.  ‘and  I hope  our  intimate 
and  |ier*onal  relations  will  continue.’  suid  he.  lie  was  going  to  call 
me  down,  but  1h-  just  didn't  have  the  nerve.  4 Sure.’  I said,  and 
with  that  he  walks  away  perfectly  satisfied.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that?  I was  just  hoping  he  would  come  right  out  ami 
say.  4 Jones,  you  called  me  a liar.’  But  he  wasn't  up  to  it.  Of 
course,  I would  have  apologised — for  as  I said.  1 meant  him  no 
harm.  But  that's  the  way  some  folks  arc  built.  They  drop  their 
nerve  at  the  critical  moment.” 
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How  Soldiers  Built  a Bridge 


By  ERNEST  GRAVES 

First  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 


^ | jlVKHY  citizen  known  lh«*  infantry,  artillery,  and 

•SJjl  U cavalry  of  the  United  States  army,  at  least  bv  sight. 

The  public  has  seen  them  at  their  work.  There  is 
iJanr  no  mystery  about  what  they  do.  The  popular  fancy 

JmI?i  ri  easily  associates  them  with  the  roar  of  battle  or  the 
martial  parade. 

But  of  the  engineering  branch  the  average  civilian 
has  little  information.  The  oflieer  cf  the  engineer 
corps  is  accustomed  to  the  question,  “ What  do  you 
do,  anyway  ?’* 

An  answer  is  found  in  nn  achievement  of  the  Thinl  Bat- 
talion,  under  Major  Thomas  II.  Rees,  within  the  last  eighteen 
months.  At  n cost  of  one-half  the  lowest  bid  by  contractors,  the 
battalion  has  built,  from  start  to  finish,  an  eight-span  bridge 
acniis  the  Kansas  River  at  Fort  Riley.  It  was  a novel  under- 
taking for  soldiers,  to  whom  the  government  had  never  la-fore  en- 
trusted such  a task,  hut  the  bridge  lias  |iassed  the  lest  of  a rigid 
inapcction.  According  to  conservative  estimate*,  the  piers,  formed 
of  steel  slid  led  cylinders,  will  endure  for  a century,  and  the  super- 
structure is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a heavy  siege 
battery,  which  is  the  most  ponderous  battery  in  the  United  State* 
service. 

Only  one  accident,  a broken  collnr-bonc,  resulted  from  the  work, 
in  (Ik*  course  of  which  the  tnsjpcr*  spent  several  months  in  a 
winter  raiup,  snowbound,  laboring  from  dawn  to  dark  with  the 
water  freezing  on  their  uniforms,  driving  down  the  pier  founda- 
tions while  showers  of  icy  spray  drenched  them  at  each  rise  anti 
full  of  the  dredge.  That  they  kept  their  health  is  a tribute  to 
the  physical  conditions  engendered  by  army  discipline.  Tluit  they 


A Company  of  Engineers  putting  up  Trusses 

did  the  work  effectively  and  cheerfully  was  due  both  to  their  train- 
ing and  nMfiril  dc  eorps  and  to  the  personality  of  Major  Rees. 

It  was  the  major  who  originated  the  whole  plan.  While  in  a 
practice  camp  at  Fort  Rib-v  with  his  men,  he  set  himself  to  lind 
the  best  way  of  giving  them  instruction.  He  determined  to  get 
from  Washington,  if  possible.  the  authorization  to  build  a bridge 
which  the  quartermaster's  department  had  been  anxious  to  have 
constructed,  but  which  had  been  |*»H|*>ned  fur  lack  of  available 
funds. 

Every  estimate  by  a contractor  haul  exceeded  >50,000.  Major 
Ree*  submitted  his  priqansition  to  do  the  work  for  f 25,000,  and  the 
Third  Battalion  was  authorized  to  attack  the  task. 

Major  Rees's  design  was  simplicity  itself.  It  provided  for  a 
structure  of  the  sort  known  as  the  Pratt  truss  bridge,  constructed 
of  wood  and  wire  cable,  having  eight  spans,  each  ninety  feet  long, 
and  earthen  cmluinkim-nts  150  feet  in  length  for  supplementary 
approaches,  making  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  1030.5  feet. 
The  specifications  ordered  that  each  supporting  pier  should  consist 
nf  two  steel  cylinders  measuring  live  feet  in  diameter,  tilled  with 
concrete,  every  cylinder  to  he  sunk  al-out  twenty  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  The  floor  level  was  five  feet  above  the  highest 
water  mark  on  lecord. 

So  much  time  was  consumed  in  getting  the  governmental 
authority  and  obtaining  materials  that  the  camping  season  was 
nearly  gone  liefore  the  construction  was  la-gun.  in  Septrnils-r.  HUNS. 
The  work  was  systematized  from  the  start  by  dividing  it  among 


Sinking  a Pier  Cylinder 


the  battalion'*  four  ec-miianies.  The  most  difficult  feature  was 
the  sinking  of  the  pier  cylinders.  Two  companies  worked  on  these. 
The  thinl  tilled  them  with  concrete.  The  fourth  made  and  erected 
the  trusses. 

The  men  had  their  troubles  before  they  finished.  Winter  had  set 
in  when  the  work  was  barely  begun.  Being  soldiers,  the  bridge- 
builders  did  not  stop  for  cold  or  snow  or  ice.  From  their  camp 
on  the  frozen  plain  they  went  to  their  posts  at  dawn,  and  only 
when  dark  came  did  they  return  to  the  tents  to  shed  their  wet 
clothing  and  llud  comfort  Is- tween  blanket*. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  men  were  soaked  nil  the 
time.  Those  who  labored  under  tin-  dredge  ducked  their  heads  to 
ward  off  a few-  drops  of  the  water  that  came  down  upon  them  in 
showers  as  the  bucket  rose,  Those  at  work  on  the  trusses  faced 
a hitter  wind,  from  which  there  was  no  shelter. 

Without  complaining  at  the  long  liour*  and  unusual  hardships, 
these  soldiers  were  earning  their  913  a month  by  doing  the  kind  of 


Mounted  Troops  from  Fcrt  Riley  crossing  the  Bridge 


labor  that  brings  high  wages  to  skilled  mechanics.  And  all  the 
while  they  were  willing  and  cheerful.  When  that  spirit  exist*  in 
a body  of  soldiers,  nothing  more  is  needed  to  get  out  the  best  that 
is  in  them. 
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Music  and  the  Opera 


GIORDANO’S  "SIBERIA” 

By  LAWKENCE  GILMAN 


1.  IIAMMF.RSTEIX  continues  to  make  good  his 
promise*.  Hr  announced  early  in  the  season  that 
lw  would  produce  at  the  Manhattan  certain  oper- 
atic novelties,  among  them  Mamutt’i  “ Tlml*," 
Churpcnticr'*  " Louis**,"  Offenbach's  " Lm  Contes 
d' Hoffmann.”  Giordano's  “ Siberia,”  and  Debussy's 
“ Pel  I fas  rt  Mflioandr."  Of  theac  he  has  now 
given  the  first  four:  the  fifth.  “ Pellfoa  et  Molisande,"  is  promised, 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  for  the  immediate  future.  The  latest 

of  the  aeries,  Gior- 
dano's *•  Siberia,”  was 
brought  forward  at 
the  Manhattan  on 
February  5. 

The  opera  ia  the 
third  by  this  contem- 
porary Italian  which 
we  have  heard  in  New 
York.  Ilia  *'  Andrea 
Chenier."  produced  at 
Milan  in  181)3,  was 
given,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  inde- 
fatigable nnd  lamented 
Colonel  Maplraon,  at 
the  Academy  o f 
Music  in  IHDtl;  hia 
“ Fedora,”  a work  of 
consummate  d ulnes*, 
was  revealed  to  us 
last  year  ut  the  Metro- 
politan. where  it  lias 
served  during  the  cur- 
rent season  as  a stalk- 
ing-horse for  the  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  Caruso 
and  Mi«s  Cavnlieri. 
*•  Siberia  ” is  Gior- 
dano's most  recent 
achievement.  It  was 
produced  at  La  Scala. 
in  Milan,  in  1903,  and 
it  has  been  given  else- 
where in  Italv,  and  in 
Paris.  It  is  based 

upon  a dramatic 

frame-work  (alleged  to  be  original  I contrived  by  the  prolific  Italian 
librettist  Luigi  Illica.  who  has  of  late  brought  hintM-lf  to  mind  by 
reason  of  his  res|smsibilit y for  the  text  of  Mascagni's  " Iris.” 
Thr  story  of  “ Siberia  ’’  is  tiiat  of  a beautiful  aud  adored  courtesan 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  awaken  the  love  of  un  Impecunious  young 
soldier  who  is  unfamiliar  with  her  habit  of  life.  Camif/e-llke,  she 
responds  to  his  devotion;  and  when  he  is  sentenced  to  Siberia  for 
killing  his  superior  officer,  the  lady’s  **  protector."  rhr  m-ci  mi  panics 
him  into  exile.  In  a convict  settlement  in  the  Tran*  Baikal  mining 
district  the  regenerated  Sti-phana,  who  is  living  with  IViimiVi'  as 
his  wife,  is  exposed  to 
the  contempt  of  the 
other  convicts  bv  one 
Oh  by,  who  betrayed 
her  in  her  youth,  and 
who  now  openly  in- 
sults her.  Stephana 
and  llawi/i  attempt 
to  make  their  escajie 
by  bribing  a guard, 
but  they  are  betrayed 
by  Olchy,  and  Ste- 
yhnua  is  shot.  She 
dies  in  Moati/i** 
arms.  The  scene  of 
the  first  act  is  laid  in 
•St.  Pitcrsburg:  of 

the  second,  on  the  Si- 
U-riun  frontier:  of 

the  thin!,  in  a Trans- 
Baikal  mining  prison. 

The  time  is  the  first 
half  of  the  l«*t  cen- 
tury. The  fly-leaf  of 
the  score  carries  this 
inscription:  '“Love 

and  grief  have  no 
nationality,’  (words 
written  by  a convict 


Hr.  Basal  as  ” Wasaill " 

IS  fllOKUA  NOH  UI’EEA,  " SIBERIA,” 
HBCRNTLY  nOOCOD  AT  TUX  MAN- 
II  ATT  AN 


I'oiwrteM  by  Mis^km 

Mmc.  AgostincUl 
WHO  ENACTS  Tlir.  SELF-KACRI- 
riClNO  HEROINE  IN  ” SIBERIA  ” 


on  the  way  to  Siberia,  on  the  square  column  <mrmountrd  by  the 
ini|ierial  Russian  eagle  which  marks  the  boundary  line  between 
Russia  and  Siberia.  I ” 

Giordano  stands  among  those  modern  Italian  opera-makers  who 
have  been  conveniently  classed  as  the  “veristic”  school — a formid- 
able title,  which  means  little  more  than  that  these  composers  devote 
themselves  to  as  forceful  an  expression  of  the  dramatic  substance  of 
their  operas  (usually  brutal  ia  theme)  os  their  lowers  |H*rmit- 
I’uccini  is  their  leader — both  by  reputation  and  by  right  of 
artistry-.  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo.  Giordano,  lllf-a,  urn  nf  the  leaser 
men.  Giordano  shares  the  qualities  of  his  kind,  lie  knows  how 
to  enforce  uml  accentuate  the  appeal  of  u dramatic  action  with  a 
good  deal  of  vividness,  though  with  results  which  are.  as  a rule, 
musically  crude,  lie  has  command  of  a kind  of  melody  which  is 
extremely  fervid  and  full-blown,  though  seldom  poignant' or  beauti- 
ful in  the  deeper  sense:  harmonically,  lie  has  at  his  fingers'  ends 
the  conventional  modern  vocabulary, — for  there  are  wearisome 
conventions  in  the  harmonic  sp-n-h  of  to-day.  a*  there  arr  in  the 
speech  of  the  classi- 
cists, which  persist  un- 
til some  inventor  like 
Strauss  or  Debussy, 
or,  in  a minor  degree, 
like  Puccini,  enlarge* 

Its  capacity  by  the 
creation  of  new  ma- 
terials. Giordano 
does  not  appear  to  be 
an  inventor  of  either 
harmonic  or  melodic 
ideas ; but  he  is  an  in- 
genious and  resource- 
ful manipulator  of 
those  which  he  finds 
ready  to  his  hand, 
lie  is  not  so  indi- 
vidual in  style  as 
Puccini,  nor  *n  fine 
and  expert  in  his  mu- 
sicianship; his  scores 
lack  the  kind  of  felici- 
ties that  are  present 
in  Mascagni's  ” Iris 
and  at  no  time  docs 
lie  display  the  crass 
hut  potent  instinct 
for  melodic  expres- 
sion exhibited  b y 
Leoncavallo  in  his 
“ I Pagliacci.”  In 
" Andrea  Chenier  " 
there  was  much  that 
was  interesting,  not  a 
little  that  was  ad- 
mirable: whereas 

“Fedora,”  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  of 
the  emptiest  and 
most  tedious  works  in 

the  operatic  repertoire.  **  Siberia  ’*  is  the  best  and  the  most 
promising  demonstration  of  Giordano's  talent  with  which  we  have 
been  made  familiar.  In  its  lyric  portions  it  is  invariable  banal, 
without  henuty  of  line,  without  character,  without  pitli — when 
the  modern  Italian  music-maker  dons  hi*  singing  rols-s  he  be- 
comes clothed  with  commonnpss  and  vulgarity;  thus  in  its  scenes 
of  amorous  exaltation  the  music  of  ” Siberia  ” is  weak  and  abor- 
tive. Its  strength  lies  in  the  truly  impressive  manner  in  which 
it  intensifies  and  underscore*  the  more  dramatic  moments  in  the 
action.  At  such  times  it  possesses  an  uncommon  soreness,  swift- 
ness, and  inrisivenesM ; e*|*-ciallv  in  passages  of  tragic  forrtioding. 
of  mounting  excitement,  it  is  gripping  nnd  intense  in  a nuite  irre- 
sistible degree.  Often,  at  such  moment*,  it  lias  an  electric  quality 
of  vigor,  a curiou*  nervous  strength,  which  is  not  precisely  paral- 
leled in  the  works  of  any  of  Giordano's  ismfrcres.  This  music  has. 
too,  a certain  imaginative  force  which  should  be  applauded — as  evi- 
denced. for  instance,  in  the  brief  tone-picture  which  opens  the 
second  art:  a picture  of  bleak  and  savage  desolation  whom-  point 
and  power  arc  indisputable 

Mr.  Haninieriti-in  lias  imposed  a just  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 
the  o|N*ra  going  public  by  his  production  of  **  Siberia.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  an  engrossing  work:  it  would  not.  in  fact,  la*  ex- 
cessive to  say  that  it  rank*  among  the  best  of  the  operas  of  the 
contemporary  Italian  school  which  arc  known  here — -with  " To*ca," 
” Madame  Butterfly."  '•  Iri*. ' ” Hohftne,”  and  ” Pagliacci.”  And  it 
is  excellently  done'at  the  Manhattan. 


f 

f 


Hiss  Geraldine  Farrar  as  " Mignon  ” 

A RULE  IN  WHICH  SHE  HAM 
NOT  BEEN  HEARD  IN  AMERICA 
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THE  ROADSTEAD  OF  PUNTA  ARENAS,  WHERE  ADMIRAL  EVANS’S  FLEET  ANCHORED 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST 


IILLIE  was  first  in  the  ring.  Jem  followed  several 
minutes  later,  not  by  chance.  as  i*  might  have 
seemed  to  the  unthinking,  hut  in  pursuance  of  a 
well-defined  plan  for  weakening  the  enctny.  a plan 
followed  with  unquestioning  faith  by  the  men  of 
I the  old  school.  They  believed  that  if  you  kept  your 
foe  anxiously  waiting  under  the  stare  of  tUouaand* 
of  critical  eyes  on  the  very  brink  of  battle  the  ordeal  would  sap 
his  strength  and  slacken  his  speed. 

Willie,  already  past  bis  prime,  although  still  in  his  early  twenties, 
was  an  excellent  type  of  the  fighting  man  of  to-day— intense,  swift, 
keen  of  eye.  and  quick  to  take  ail  vantage  of  the  enemy's  heedless 
ness  with  an  explosion  of  terrific  strength:  yet  with  his  natural 
advantage  dulled  and  dissipated  by  unwise  living  on  the  *|*>il*  of 
Ilia  precocious  victories.  Even  his  gentle  little  name  was  ty-pieul 
of  the  cynical  antithesis  to  rtiggi-dm***  that  modem  gladiators 
affect,  an  antithesis  that  has  reached  its  climax  in  a very  savage 
youth  who  is  known  to  his  myriad  admirers  as  Honey. 

Jem  wore  his  appellation  a*  a fierce  figurehead  to  frighten  the 
foe.  Its  blunt  brevity  rnrrird  suggestions  of  Imre  brown  knuckles 
hardened  by  pickling  in  brine,  of  a diet  of  raw  load,  of  all  the 
mysterious  paraphernalia  of  the  ancient*. 

Nowhere  else  in  this  country  could  one  tind  the  old  school  and 
the  new  thrown  into  such  sliarp  contrast  as  in  the  meeting  of 
Willie  and  .Fern,  for  although  the  Willie  type  is  common,  the  Jems 
are  rare,  and  will  soon  Is*  as  extinct  os  the  great  auk.  . Chance  had 
decreed  that  Jem  while  a mere  lad  should  go  frtun  his  native  Ire- 
land to  England,  where  lie  nequired  a Iwaiitiful  accent  and  the 
art  of  fighting  exactly  ns  it  was  practised  by  Figg,  who  invented  it 
years  ago.  In  England  a thousand  years  an*  as  yesterday.  Tliey 
use  in  a glove  contest  of  today  the  same  tactics  that  their  great 
grandfathers  employed  in  battle  with  Imre  lists — as  if  one  should 
attempt  to  run  a modern  express  train  in  the  manner  of  an  ancient 
coach  and  four. 

Though  his  style  wns  antique.  Jem’s  physical  condition  was 
|«erfect.  A few  years  older  than  Willie.  Ik*  looked  and  lie  really 
was  a much  younger  and  hardier  man.  for.  like  pood  old  Adam,  he 
bad  not  applied  hot  and  rel>ellious  liquors  in  his  biood.  nor  with 
unbashful  forehead  wooed  the  delights  of  the  Fierce  White  Way. 
In  contrast  with  Jem’*  ruggednes*  it  was  pathetic  to  observe  the 
prehistoric  paraphernalia  in  Ida  corner — tin*  big  water  bottle,  the 
tiagon  of  brandy,  the  cumbrous  sponge,  and — shades  of  Tom  Cribb 
and  Gentleman  Jackson! — an  orange  to  lie  sipped  between  round*. 
Willie  had  only  a water  supply  and  a little  squat  green  bottle  of 
smelling  salt*. 

A hidden  pong  clanged,  and  the  two  athletes  leaped  from  their 


chairs  at  its  harsh  summons  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
The  silence  was  so  intense  that  a llakc  of  rosin  trodden  under  foot 
squeaked  loud  and  sharp  a*  the  grinding  of  snow  on  a winter 
morning  Under  the  glare  of  a score  of  electric  lamps  Jem  pranced 
menacingly,  tossing  hi*  load  gallantly,  so  that  the  muscles  of  his 
proud  neck  tlexed  and  writhed  lieneutli  the  smooth,  dark  skin,  while 
i:is  black  brews  drew  together  in  a fierce  frown  that  plainly  said. 
"Aha!  my  Isdd  lad.  I'm  going  to  smnsh  you  now!"  Meanwhile 
Willie  presented  an  ashy  blond  countenance,  a trifle  puffy,  and  as 
devoid  of  expression  a*  the  made  of  the  Sphinx.  His  arms,  half 
doubled,  bung  loosely  before  him,  not  wasting  strength  in  feints 
and  experimental  thrusts,  but  ready  at  the  first  movement  of  an 
attacking  fi«t  to  harden  into  impenetrable  armor. 

It  was  also  a duel  of  eyes.  Every  glance  from  Jem's  dark  eyes 
dsrted  out  as  a stab  that  would  pierce  the  enemy,  only  to  en- 
counter an  ini|M*iielralilr  wall  in  the  cold  gun*  of  Willie,  which 
was  as  calm  and  inscrutable  a*  the  aspect  of  the  Dai  Rutsu  amid 
the  bloom*  of  Kamakura. 

Suddenly  Jem's  long  body  flew  forward  in  a ligrrisli  leap,  while 
bis  left  list  stuhls-d  st  might  as  a sword  point  toward  the  mortal  spot 
on  the  side  of  the  chin  only  to  waste  its  im|K*ct  against  the  stout 
right  arm  Hint  Willie  instantly  Hung  up  on  guard.  lake  cave- 
dwellers  the  two  grappled  for  an  instant:  then  in  obedience  to  the 
Rule*  of  the  Game  released  their  grips.  lloatcd  rather  than  stepped 
■part. 

For  the  second  time  the  gong  summoned  the  men  frem  their 
corners.  .Inn's  scowl  now  gave  place  to  a triumphant  grin,  as  of 
him  who  should  say:  "They  told  no*  this  man  is  difficult.  I find 
him  easy.  Watch  me.”  Willie's  aspect  had  not  changed  one  tittle. 
His  eye*  were  still  inscrutable.  Hack  of  that  sleepy  stare  was  the 
gleam  of  a destroying  intelligence,  ferocious,  and  wondrous  patient. 

•lem  saw  none  of  these  thing*,  lie  wus  aware  only  of  a very  dull 
antagonist,  wofully  ignorant  of  the  liner  elements  of  tin*  art  of 
boxing  for  one  who  claimed  the  welterweight  championship,  -lem 
wasted  but  little  time  now  in  (licking  with  the  left.  He  gathered 
his  fine  body  for  the  spring,  and  shot  in  the  left  like  a cannon  hall. 
It  was  baffled  again.  Jem  grinned  and  leaped  in  once  more  Thi» 
time  Willie  crouched  so  that  hi*  head  dodged  below  the  foe* 
fist,  and  at  the  same  instant  lie  sprang  forward  with  the  speed 
of  a charging  bull,  and  drove  Ids  low  right  fist  full  against  Jem’* 
body  upon  the  soft  spot  just  beneath  the  lloating  rib. 

Willie  sauntered  nonchalantly  lark  to  Ids  corner,  nodded  casually 
in  response  to  the  cheering,  held  out  Ids  band*  to  have  the  gloves 
removed,  and  expressed  to  his  second*  this  just  and  accurate 
opinion,  '*  He’d  'u'  been  all  right  if  he’d  only  been  learnt  in  this 
country.” 
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THE  MONSTROUS  REGIMENT  OF  WHISKERS 

A REPLY  TO  HENRY  UNDERWOOD,  D.W. 

By  ARTHUR  PIGOTT 


FTE  championship  by  1)t.  Underwood  of  that  ef- 
fete, fast- vanishing  anachronism,  the  whisker 
school,  deserve*  some  answer  on  behalf  ot  tha' 
enormous  majority  of  the  American  populace 
who  regard  the  whisker  weed  as  » snare  and  a 
mockery,  ruinous  to  the  soil  (by  reason  of  it* 
free  absorption  of  nitrogen  i.  and  ‘unsuitod  to 
the  intensive  cultivation  which  mrNlcrn  methods 
of  horticulture  demand.  I shall  oppose  the 
cultivation  of  wdiiskage  on  agricultural,  moral,  medical,  and 
esthetic  grounds. 

The  tlrst  thing  needful  is  to  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  facet 
and  this  is  singularly  appropriate  in  the  discussion  of  whiskerage. 
The  eyes  of  many  a’  maternal  heart  have  Wept  over  tin-  enforced 
sacrifice  of  the  iir*t  whisker  crop.  Thr  old  whisker  plantation 
has  won  our  hearts  in  song  and  story.  Grandfather's  whisker*!  — 
how  many  memories  they  bring  tack  to  us!  Hut  are  these  iscnti- 
nirnts  for  the  serious  coif  iderat ion  of  practical  meat 

1 allude  to  whiskagr  as  a weed,  and  what  else  is  it  T It 
springs  spontaneously  from  the  soil,  exhausting  virgin  land  nod 
choking  crops.  It  differs  in  not  one  single  essential  detail  from 
charlock,  couch  grass,  t'anada  thistle,  oxeve  daisy,  and  pigweed. 
Sown  in  the  full,  winter  whiskage  requires  endless  attention. 
Moreover,  like  bearded  tarley.  it  is  essentially  a crop  for  -ub- 
arctic  climates,  such  as  the  steppes  of  Russia,  its  natural  home. 
In  our  own  latitudes  it  flourishes  only  in  virgin  soil.  Who  ever 
saw  a line  head  of  whiskage  outside  the  Maine  Kirkwood*  or 
the  wilds  of  Flathush?  And  may  we  not  attribute  the  migration 
from  the  worn-out  soil  of  New  England  to  its  exhaustion  through 
long  periods  of  whisker  cultivation  ? 

So  much  from  the  agricultural  standpoint.  Morally.  I intend  to 
leave  I)r.  Underwood  not  a whisk  to  stand  on. 

I have  yet  to  learn  what  faculty  endowed  him  with  what  l dn 
not  hesitate  to  term  his  self-donated  degree  D.W, : but  if  “•Dr.” 
Underwood's  general  education  were  on  u par  with  his  whiskero- 
nomiral  pretensions  he  certainly  would  have  atmtained  from  so 
distorting  the  famous  couplet  of  I 'ope  I himself  it  tald-faeed  uuuil  : 
'*  Iso!  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
Tosses  no  tousled  whisks  upon  the  wind." 
a most  pathetic  and  direct  vindication  of  innocent,  untutored 
culture. 

I venture  to  Btatc  that  there  is  no  example  in  sacred  or  profane 
literature  of  any  degraded  and  contemptible  character  who  did 
not  cultivate  whiskers.  To  paraphrase  an  old  proverb,  while  every 
whiskeree  may  not  he  a horse  thief,  every  horse  thief  is  undoubted- 
ly a whiskeree. 

I^et  us  consult  together. 

*•  I caught  him  by  his  taard  (whiskers]  and  smote  him  and  slew 
him"  (I.  Samuel,  xvii.  35).  Result  of  wearing  whiskers. 

"And  Joab  took  Am***  by  the  Is-ard  \ whiskers]  to  kiss  him  . . . 
and  smote  him  in  the  fifth  rib"  <11.  Samuel,  xx.  II).  Here  again 
we  see  the  result  of  wearing  Whiskers.  If  Auiusu  had  not  worn 
whisker*.  Joab  would  not  have  taken  him  by  the  whisks  to  kiss 
him;  and  if  Joab  had  not  perceived  Amass’*  whiskers  lie  might  not 
have  been  goaded  into  smiting  him  in  the  fifth  rib. 


"And  Meplilhowlieth  the  son  of  Saul  . . . had  neither  dressed  liis 
feet,  nor  trimmed  his  l>cani  (whiskers]"  (11.  Samuel,  xix.  24  >. 
In  this  verse  we  are  shown  plainly  how  the  culture  of  whisker*  is 
held  up  to  opprobrium. 

" In  the  sjuiie  day  shall  the  G»nl  shave  with  a razor  that  is 
hired"  (i.  c„  lie  did  not  own  a razor,  or  wore  whiskers)  . . . “and 
it  shall  also  eonvtme  the  heard  (whiskers)  ’*  (Isaiah,  vii.  20). 
Comment  i*  needle**. 

'•  On  all  their  heads  stall  lie  taldne**.  and  every  heard  (whiskers] 
cut  off"  ( isiiiuli.  xv.  2).  Isaiah  was  evidently  down  <>n 
wit  inkers. 

Finally  we  tome  to  the  only  case  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  where 
a moderate  tolerance  is  shown  • 

" I latum  took  David's  servant*  and  shaved  off  the  one  half  of 
their  beard*  | whisker* | ” (II.  .Samuel,  x.  4).  liuutin  evidently 
wished  to  compromise  on  the  I ward  t whiskers)  question.  He  won 
a trimmer. 

The  whisker  is  * true  |wresite,  like  the  Spanish  tunas  and 
mistletoe. 

Statistic*  gathered  front  the  record*  of  prisoner.-  admitted  to 
The  Auburn.  Sing  Sing,  and  Joliet  penal  institutes  during  the 
decade  ending  February  31,  I MOT.  show  the  following  results: 

PERCENTAGE 


Clan*  Auburn  Sing  Sing  Joliet 

Whiskeree*  (total) Mt.fi  WJ.O  !«>.« 

Part  whiskerees ' U.2  fi.tl  0.1 

Abstainer-. 1.3  3.4  — 


The  high  |»rrrt-ntngc  of  whiskeree*  admitted  to  Joliet  is  doubt- 
less due  to  tin*  hut  that  in  these  wild  Western  States  the  virgin 
soil  is  still  sufficiently  prolific  to  admit  universal  whisk 
culture. 

Scientifically,  Wi-ismann.  in  his  modification  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  ha*  shown  that  there  is  a definite  line  of  cleavage  in  every 
organism  from  the  anurta  upward  ls-tween  tlie  whisk  wearer  and 
the  huhl-faccd  species.  ('iviliration  luis  grown  great  without 
whiskers.  Nations  have  faded  into  nothingness  through  whisker*. 
Tlie  ancient  Romans  railed  the  whisk  wearer  a barbarian,  and  com- 
pared hi*  crime  to  the  wearing  of  trouser*.  Jt  was  not  until  she 
herself  fell  into  deendeneo  that  Rome  adopted  th«  whisker. 

There  is  one  lust,  sad  lot  of  the  professional  whisker  wearer 
which  should  alone,  if  arguments  cannot,  deter  him.  I allude  to 
wliiMkcrotnania.  History  records  many  examples,  in  the  decadent 
whisker  days,  of  unfortunate*  who  sought  the  seclusion  of  tin* 
deserts  ami  mountains,  living  on  hrrta  and  pulse,  ostensibly  as 
hermits,  for  por|>«*cM  of  pruyer  and  meditation;  lait.  really,  as  we 
know  now.  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  cave-grown  whis- 
kers. There,  where  the  desert  air  produce*  luxuriant,  silky  tasscl- 
Iige  and  milky  ears,  they  lived  and  died  (as  pictures  show  I among 
their  whiskers. 

Kst helically  | have  only  one  question  to  ask  “ Dr.”  Umlerwood. 
If  whiskers  are  la-auti fill,  if  they  adorn  tin*  human  face  divine, 
why  do  not  women  wear  them? 

This  discussion  may.  I think,  now  lie  closed.  In  my  opinion  the 
" no-whiskera  ” have  it. 


Austrian  Living  Expenses 

United  States  Consul  John  S.  Twells, 
of  Carlsbad,  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation  concerning  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  his  district; 

During  tlie  last  five  years  there  have  been 
strikes  in  Austria  among  many  clasaea  of 
laborers  and  workmen,  which  must  Is*  cltlrlly 
attributed  to  tlip  constantly  advancing  price* 
of  food,  clothing,  and  rant.  At  Carlstad 
these  have  advances!  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent,  during  that  time. 

Not  only  tlie  working  classes,  but  the  shop- 
keeper*. school  officials.  poal.  and  muniei|tctl 
authorities,  the  various  law  officers,  and  nil 
grade*  of  offieiuls  whose  incomes  do  not  ex- 
cess! $111110  * year,  complain  that  the  present 
prices  of  f<**i  ami  clothing  are  exorbitant. 
Ow  ing  to  the  high  price  of  meat,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  into  this  market  fish 
from  the  German  and  Baltic  seas,  and  as  the 
port*  from  which  they  were  shipped  are  only 
sixteen  to  twenty  hours’  distant,  they  arrived 
here  in  good  condition,  but  the  attempt  seems 
to  have  failed.  The  people  are  accustomed 
to  animal  and  farinaceous  foods,  and.  with 
the  exception  of  fresh- water  fish,  taken  from 
t Ik*  river*  and  lota*  of  Austria-Hungary, 
principally  zander,  carp,  schill,  trout,  amt 
a few  salmon,  no  fish  tas  a permanent  sale 
in  this  country. 


It  seem*  possible  that  American  salted  or 
pick  led  pork  and  corned  beef,  if  elteap  cu.mgli 
«n«l  well  prepared,  might  find  a ready  and 
profitable  agio  here,  hut  it  will  he  tiPcmsary 
to  establish  wholesale  warehouse*  to  supply 
tlie  trade,  and  even  private  customers,  direct. 
The  price  of  meats  in  the  Carlstad  market 
is  as  follows,  per  pound:  Beef,  veal,  and 

mutton,  20  cent*:  |*>rk.  25  rant*. 

That  portion  of  North  Bohemia  embraced 
by  the  Carlstad  consular  district  contain*  a 
population  of  1.107.413,  employed  chiclly  in 
manufacturing,  mining,  agriculture.  etc., 
besides  the  annual  influx  of  visitors  to  the 
springs — viz.,  Uarlstad.  100.000:  Murienlmd. 
loo.iHMi;  and  Franzentad.  uo.iioo.  Mon-  than 
one  half  the  population  Is-Iongs  to  tlie  tailor- 
ing classes. 


Wished  to  be  There 

I-onn  A vrnntv,  l*-t  ter  known  even  yet  as 
Sir  John  Lubboek,  wlwi  ha*  just  been  fleeted 
lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews  University,  ha* 
a sense  of  humor  winch  will  doubt le-s  la* 
appreciated  hy  S<*otsnien.  On  one  oeetision 
he  wa*  ataut  to  undergo  ii  surgical  «.jw ra- 
tion. Hi*  friends  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
take  ehlorofortn.  hut.  Lord  Aveliurv  would 
not  consent  to  this,  merely  saying  in  reply. 


"No.  thank  you;  I would  much  rather  be 
present  at  the  operation.” 


Then  They  Dust 

Ml  nth  nut.  " Bridget,  how  do  you  get  rid 
of  tramps  so  successfully?  l)o  you  n*k  them 
to  saw  wood  for  you?” 

Maid.  "No.  ma'am.  ( ju«t  say  the  wan 
word  'carpet  ’ an'  they  beat  It." 


The  Age  Index 

Elia.  “ Von  shouldn't  look  a gift  horse 
in  the  mnuth.” 

Stella.  “ But  how  an*  you  going  to  tell 
whet Wr  the  present  is  new  or  not?” 


Assiduous 

Fm*T  Cironi  h Lady.  “There’s  a man  out 
there  in  an  orchestra  seat  who  lias  not  missed 
a |N>rfoiinanis>  since  the  show  opened." 

Second  t'lioRim  Lady.  “One  of  your  ad- 
mirer*?" 

Fikst  Uiiokis  Lady.  “No;  ju*(  one  of  tlie 

musicians.” 
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THE  LAST  TRAIN 

Am  it  looks  to  one  who  has  just  missed  it 


How  Kind  of  the  Animals 

Now  that  the  New  York  Police  Ik* part* 
nu-nt  lias  dogs  to  prevent  the  friendly  burglar 
from  prying  open  our  windows  with  a cheese- 
knife  and  making  us  shake  the  pearl  hut- 
tons  from  our  pajama*  with  fear,  we  must 
not  bo  surprised  to  rend  items  like  the  fol- 
lowing from  our  sister  cities: 

C'iik'aoo,  Illinois. — The  Fire  Department 
of  this  city  ho*  added  several  giraffes  to  its 
force  particularly  trained  for  lighting  the 
flames.  The  giraffes  can  Is-  distinguished 
from  the  regular  fin-men  by  the  large  brown 
•pot*  on  their  hide.  These  <|undru|M-d*  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  engine.  Upon  reach- 
ing a contlagratinn.  they  stick  their  heads 
through  the  window*,  grab  the  inmate*  by 
the  hack  of  the  neck,  and  gently  let  them 
down  onto  terra  firm  a or  somewhere  near 
l*y.  Frequently  people  slide  down  the  necks 
of  these  animals  to  safety. 

Lakhijig.  Miciiioax.  — Tho  Street  and 
Water  Department  Ims  purchased  twelve 
• lephants  from  the  (3.  O.  P..  ami  has  trained 
them  to  sprinkle  the  streets  by  blowing  the 
water  from  their  trunks.  They  arc  also 
used  tee  stamp  down  cobblestones  evenly 
when  new  streets  are  being  laid.  On  asphalt 
streets  they  take  the  place  of  the  steam 
rollers. 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. — Nowadays  when 
our  local  water  pipes  become  congmUd,  it 


i*  not  Decennary  to  nut  a lot  of  overpaid 
men  on  the  jolt  to  Incute  tin-  obstruction. 
The  ollieial*  have  trained  snakes  thut 
wriggle  their  way  through  the  pipes  and 
push  aside  anything  that  tends  to  arrest 
the  free  llow  of  water.  By  this  method  the 
city  saves  annually  $450,782,043  II. 

iuiNTox,  MahhacuL'hi.tth. — It  is  a pleas- 
ing sight  to  witness  the  trained  squirrels 
connected  with  the  street  Cleaning  Depart 
ment  going  through  the  street*  every  morn- 
ing brushing  away  the  dust  with  their  bushy 
tails. 

.1  r.itsEY  City.  New  Jersey. — The  Health 
Board  ha*  trained  mosquitoes  that  cunic  to 
headqtut rters  every  morning,  ulmorh  quinine 
through  their  suekertaclies.  then  lly  ulsmt 
the  city  visiting  poor  |teonIe  stricken  with 
malaria  and  inject  the  quinine  free  of  charge. 


Good  Eye,  CuchuillinI 

Wuo  can  set  hounds  to  the  soaring 
imagination  of  the  Celt?  An  enthusiastic 
New-Yorker  recently  watching  a game  of 
hurling — which  lesembles  lacrosse — hetwi*-n 
stalwart  teams.  was  moved  to  ask  President 
Conway,  of  the  Irish  Athletic  Association, 
how  far  a good  man  could  drive  the  lall. 

•*  Well.  I’ll  tell  you."  responded  Mr.  Con- 
way, with  a twinkle  in  his  eye  lluit  contra 


dieted  his  serious  speech.  " In  the  good  old 
days  when  Cucltiiillin  waa  Champion  of  Ire- 
land, the  King  and  all  the  nobility  were 
assembled  at  the  great  game*  of  Tailtin. 
Cucliuiliin  struck  up  a hurley  hall  into  the 
sky.  and  then  walked  off  to  his  pavilion  and 
took  a drink  of  potheen,  and  strolled  back 
to  the  sim it  ill  good  time  to  catch  the  hall  on 
his  hurley.'’ 


A Notable  Performance 

A mkhiicr  of  the  School  Board  of  Phila- 
delphiu  describes  a unique  sclioolhouse  in 
northern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  school- 
master keeps  hi*  hoys  grinding  steadily  at 
their  desks,  but  sometimes  |H-rruit*  them  to 
nibble  from  their  lunch  hoxc*  as  they  work. 

One  day  the  [icdugnguc  was  instructing  a 
class  in  arithmetic,  when  he  noticed  that 
one  pupil  was  devoting  more  attention  to  a 
piece  <>f  pie  than  to  his  lesson. 

William.”  commanded  the  stern  mentor, 
"will  you  pay  attention  to  the  lesson?” 

'•  I'm  listening,  sir,”  said  the  boy. 

“ Listening,  are  you?”  exclaimed  the 
master.  " Then  you  re  listening  with  one 
ear  and  eating  pie  with  the  other  1 ” 


IT  MAKES  TUB  BABY  STRONG. 

Goon  milk  conUtru  m Oie  most  entity  diyctc.l  torn  *T1  the 
rli-tr»r>t«  n*c*s*»ry  to  the  tiuililuur  of  bone,  flnh  end  niuacle 
Bohdb* * E»cl»  Baami  Condbsued  Mil  s K*s  reWed  three  yen- 
rralion*  of  •trong  and  healthy  bebire  llaa  no  equal  at  a baby 
loud. 


L’ta  BROWN  S Camphor*!*!.  SepntMcvou*  DENTIFRICE 
(or  the  teeth  Drliciaat.  jj  rents  per  Jar  .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BRAIN  POWER 

Increased  by  Proper  Feeding. 

A Indy  writer  who  not  only  has  done  good 
literary  work,  but  reared  u family,  found  in  Grape* 
Nuts  the  ideal  food  for  brain  work  and  to  develop 
healthy  children.  She  writer: — 

"I  ant  an  enthusiastic  proclaimer  of  Grape- 
Nuts  as  a regular  diet.  I formerly  had  no  appetite 
in  the  morning,  and  for  8 years,  while  nursing 
my  four  children,  had  insufficient  nourishment  for 
them. 

"Unable  to  eat  breakfast,  I felt  faint  later,  and 
would  go  to  the  pantry  and  eat  cold  chops,  sausage, 
cookies,  doughnuts,  or  anything  1 hap|K-ned  to 
find.  Being  a writer,  at  tunes  my  head  felt  hca vi- 
and my  brain  asleep. 

“When  I rwul  of  Grape-Nuts  I liegan  eating 
it  every  morning,  also  gave  it  to  the  children,  in- 
cluding my  tO-nioiitlis-old  tmhy.  who  soon  grew 
as  fat  its  a littk-  pig,  goml-iiat ured  and  contented. 

"Within  a week  I had  plenty  of  breast  milk, 
and  felt  stronger  within  two  weeks.  1 wrote 
evenings,  and.  feeling  the  need  of  sustained  brain 
.power,  hegiui  eating  a small  saucer  of  Grape- 
Nuts  with  milk  instead  of  my  usual  indigestilde 
Itot  pudding,  pie,  or  cake  for  dessert  at  night. 

"Grape-Nuts  did  wonders  for  me,  and  I learned 
to  like  it.  1 ditl  not  mind  my  housework  or 
mother’s  carts,  for  I felt  strong  and  full  of  ’go.' 
I grew  plump,  nerves  strong,  ami  when  I wrote 
my  bruin  was  active  and  clour;  indeed,  the  dull 
head  pain  never  returned." 

“ There's  it  Henson." 


Name  given  by  Poetutn  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Head  "The  Rond  to  Wrllville,"  in  pkgs. 
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HOW  TO  SHIP  AN  AUTOMOBILE  ABROAD 


THING  could  make  a trip  to  Europe  more  at- 
tractive  to  the  motorist  than  the  pleasure  of 
ti\kir:L'  hi*  own  motor-car  with  him.  M<«t  men  re- 
treat  lefnrc  tire  unknown  possibilities  of  entangle 
menr*  that  would  result  from  the  efforts  to  carry 
an  automobile  across  the  Atlantic,  through  foreign 
Land-*  and  home.  Enthusiasts  will  be  gl*4  to 
know  that  all  the  diflicultiea  are  ended. 

An  enterprising  New  York  firm  of  steamship  Azents  have  tire- 
pared  a pamphlet  giving  very  simple  directions  for  the  various 
steps  to  be  taken,  and  whoever  follows  the  advice  they  give  will 
find  it  as  easy  to  take  an  automobile  abroad  and  hack  a*  it  I*  to 
make  the  trip  across  tin?  Hudson.  None  of  the  transatlantic  steam 
ship  lines  carry  automobiles  uncrated,  therefore  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  shipping  agents  to  facilitate  the  forwarding  of  auto 
mobiles  was  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  boxing  at  the  pier,  Car- 
penters  especially  skilled  in  this  sort  of  work  build  tin*  boxes  fur 
the  automobiles  on  the  steamship  pier,  and  tourists  arc  thereby 
enabled  to  run  their  cars  directly  to  the  pier*  under  their  own 
motive  power,  thereby  avoiding  tlic  jolting  that  a ear  receives  while 
being  earted  across  N*W  York,  brides  saving  the  cost  of  such 
d ravage,  varying  from  #15  to  $20. 

Another  convenience  offered  by’  this  arrangement  is  the  fact  that 
tite  passenger  may  tlterebv  u*e  his  automohllc  up  to  the  dnv  U-fore 
sailing.  as  the  car  can  lie  delivered  in  the  morning  to  the  carpenter*, 
and  i*  then  immediately’  boxed  and  placed  on  the  ship.  The  crates 
or  boxes  are  built  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  be  taken  apart 
on  arrival  abroad  and  used  again  for  the  return  shipment  of  the 
automobile,  saving  thereby  the  cost  of  a new  box  that  l*  otherwise 
required.  This  arrangement  applies  primarily  to  those  passenger* 
whose  ears  are  returned  from  the  same  port  *vherv  they’  wen* 
landed,  as,  when  the  automobile  is  returned  from  a different  ]*>n. 
it  m-y  prove  more  economical  to  build  a new  note  rather  than 
to  ship  the  lumber  of  the  old  box  fro«n  the  port  at  which  it  is 
landed  to  the  port  whence  tlie  automobile  is  to  be  returned. 

TIm*  motorist  ha*  to  pay  these  charges: 

Boxing  at  the  pier,  custom  house  service  ill  New  York,  charge 
for  lifting  automobile  into  the  steamer,  ocean  freight,  charge  for 
lifting  automobile  out  of  the  steamer,  unboxing  of  ear,  custom- 
house formalities  at  port  of  debarkation,  storage  of  iumiw-r  (empty 
(Mt),  insurance  of  lumber  (empty  easel,  reshippiug  of  lumber 
lo  another  port  if  necessary,  refund  of  duties  paid,  rebutting  of 
car.  ocean  freight  to  New  York,  United  Stall's  customs  entry  at 
New  York. 

The  United  State*  Treasury  Department  hold*  that,  upon  reim- 
portation, a car  previously  exported  ia,  under  the  rule,  liable  to 
duty  at  its  full  value  if  nqwira  amounting  to  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  its  original  value  have  been  made  while  the  cur  was  abroad. 
Under  thin  ruling  it  i«  quite  immaterial  whether  the  repairs  wen* 
necessitated  by  accident  or  otherwise, 

It  is  advlsalde,  though  not  essential,  to  procure  a passport.  This 
ia  issued  bv  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  I).  C-,  upon  the 
payment  of  a fee  of  $1. 

Tlae  roads  in  France  arc  kept  in  splendid  repair  by  a Urge  force 
of  caretakers.  The  Tonring  Club  of  France  has  a fund  for  the 
benefit  of  disabled  road-maker*,  and  it  would  be  a graceful  action 
to  make  a contribution  to  (hi*  fmul. 

If  driving  in  a country  when*  the  rub*  i«  to  keep  to  the  right, 
remember  to  place  tbe  tail-lamp  on  the  left  side,  and  vlee-veraa. 

It  is  essential  to  give  complete  information  mi  the  following 


item*  to  procure  licenses  and  triptique*  (frontier  pass)  in  France, 
and  which  i*  useful  for  like  purpose*  in  Italy  ami  lirrtuanv; 

1.  Kind  of  vehicle;  automobile,  motorcycle. 

2.  Maker. 

3.  Mark. 

-I.  Model  ami  date. 


3.  Style;  touring-car,  runabout  (with  top  or  hood):  limousine, 
landau.  InmUulct. 
tl.  N uinlter  of  ear. 

7.  Color:  body,  chassis, 

8.  Number  of  wheels, 

11.  Make  ..f  lire*. 

10  Number  of  springs  carrying  body. 

11.  NiimlMT  of  scat*. 

12.  Weight  11m.  kilogram*. 

13.  Value:  $ 

14.  Mark  of  motor. 

15.  Number  of  inotnr. 

I®*  Motive  jMiwcr ; gasoline,  alcohol,  electricity, 

17.  Number  of  cylinder*. 

|K.  Horse-power. 

18.  Speed  on  level. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America.  Fifty- fourth  Street,  west  of 
llrondwuy.  New  York,  ha*  affiliation*  with  the  foreign  touring 
clubs  of  Kurope,  with  whom  they  nl*o  have*  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment*; such  us  the  use  of  (heir  elub-hoti*e,  the  securing  of  trip- 
tique*  (frontier  pa*»t.  The  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Tour*.  Mr.  A. 
\\i-*tgnrd,  will  give  information  in  lefercuec  (o  t lie  above.  The 
dues  of  the  Automobile  Club  are  $.V>  jior  year,  initiation  fee  iloo 
for  niemls-r*  residing  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Now  York; 
825  ]>or  year,  initiation  fee  $50  for  member*  residing  outside  «f  a 
radius  of  fifty  mi  Ira  of  New  York. 

In  shipping  an  automobile  it  i*  essential  to  give  the  following 
information : 

Passenger's  Name. 

Per  S.  S sailing. 

Ship  ear  to. 

Chauffeur*  name. 

Muke  Hill*  of  lading  in  name  of. 

Consign  ear  to. 

Value  of  the  ear  for  l\  S.  Custom-house  ditnncr  8,  ........  . 

Insure  nutomohile  against  marine  risk  for  f.  . . , , 

Tlie  make  of  my  ear  i*. 

Tlie  motor  numlwr  is. 

The  chassis  ininilsr  is. 


The  measurements  of  my  far  are.  length:  width;  height. 

The  weight  of  my  ear  fa  11*. 

If  a foreign  ear.  please  (ill  in  the  following  too: 

The  ear  Wftft  imported  on  S.  S. 

Cii *1  mu- house  entry  was  effected  by. 

Entry  No. 

All  charge*  are  to  In*  paid  at. 

Please  state  if  ear  i*  to  be  returned  t«»  the  United  State*. 

In  shipping  automobile*  that  are  boxed  from  inland  punt*  of 
the  United  State*  same  should  lie  eon*igmd. 

Passenger’s  name. 

Port  of  shipment. 

It  is  imperative  that  a consular  invoice  is1  procured  fr<  in  the 
United  State*  Consul  at  the  port  from  which  the  automobile  ia  re 
turned  to  the  United  State*. 


The  Natural  Way 

A Soothers  gentleman  recently  at  a 
banquet  in  Washington  related  the  billow- 
ing story  about  a certain  philanthropist  he 
knows  at  home.  He  said: 

“ My  friend  beard  of  a negro  family  that 
wits  reported  in  destitute  circumstances, 
and,  calling  at  their  home,  he  found  the 
report  true.  The  family  consisted  of  mother, 
a son  about  fifteen  years  old.  and  three 
young  children.  After  hearing  the  mother's 
story,  he  gave  the  oldest  son  a bright  silver 
dollar,  saying: 

“ * Here,  my  lad,  take  this  dollar  and  get 
a turkey  for  the  Uhriatmaa  dinner.* 

“ No  sooner  was  lie  gone  when  the  mother 
•aid  in  a stern  voice  to  her  son: 

Hear,  Jackson,  you  done  gib  me  «!at  dol- 
lar. and  go  git  dat  turkey  in  de  nachral 
way.'  ” 


Just  to  be  Fair 

TlIB  little  daughter  of  a Boston  man  came 
home  from  school  one  day  very  “ low  in  her 
mind"  by  reason  of  her  failure  that  day  in 
“ mental  arithmetic," 

Upon  being  Asked  wluit  problem  had 
irtm-d  her  undoing,  the  youngster  sorrow  - 
illly  ailmitted  that  it  concerned  the  addi- 
tion of  “ nine  and  four." 

“ Didn't  you  know  the  answer,  dear!" 
asked  the  father. 

" Yes,  sir."  said  the  child.  " But,  you 


know.  we  are  to  write  the  answer*  on  our 
slates.  Before  I thought  I made  four  marks 
and  counted  'em  up — ‘ ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen.’  Then,  of  course.  I rrinnnlien-d 
that  was  mental,  m I wrote  twelve  for  the 
answer  to  la*  fair." 


Probably,  in  Maryland 

**  What  does  Itccome  of  all  the  pins!" 
cried  Mrs.  X.  a*  *1h-  vainly  sought,  fur  one 
on  her  dressing’ table. 

“ f know,  mamma.”  cried  her  little  son. 
who  had  j»t*t  begun  to  study  Ijitin,  They 
fall  to  the  earth  and  become  terrapins.” 


An  Evasive  Answer 

A TOPTHFlf,  versifier  in  Washington  not 
long  ago  sought  the  criticism  of  a well- 
known  publisher  who  chanced  to  Is-  at  the 
national  capital  on  business  with  the  copy- 
right division  of  the  Library  of  Congee  an. 

“Sir.’*  said  the  near  poet,  indignantly, 
when  the  publisher  had  brusquely  advised 
him  to  "burn  the  stuff” — M sir.  poets  an1 
born,  not  made." 

Whereupon  the  publisher  smiled  broadly. 
“Young  man."  sitM  he,  “it  won't  help  your 
ease  in  the  least  to  try  to  shift  the  blame 
on  your  |»rent*.*’ 


Breaking  It  Gently 

" Pardon  me.  sir.”  liegan  the  |N>rliy  per- 
son in  tlie  railroad  train  to  tin*  mnn  who 
.*at  next  to  liim.  **  but  what  would  vou  nay 
if  I sat  on  your  hat!" 

“ Suppose  you  sit  on  it  ami  then  a*k  me." 
suggested  the  oilier. 

“ I did,"  admit  ted  the  |iortly  person, 
calmly. 


Resourceful  Captain  Wynne 

’*  What  would  you  do."  asked  Colonel  Penn. 

AdttrcMlng  Captain  Wynne, 

“If  o'er  u stream  you  marehtd  your  men. 
And  all  of  them  fell  in?" 

“ A thing  like  that,”  said  Captain  Wynne, 
"Would  never  cause  a rout. 

For  if  nty  men  should  all  fall  in. 

I’d  sternly  erv  ‘Fall  nut!'” 

— Earle  Hooker  Eatos. 


Parental  Care 

"WliY  do  yon  abuse  your  father?  He 
fed  vou.  educated  vou,  and  clothed  you." 

"Maybe  lie  did.  If  he  hadn't  fed  me  he'd 
have  been  bung,  if  he  hadn't  educated  me 
the  public  school  authorities  would  have 
la*  ii  down  on  him.  and  if  be  hadn't  clothed 
me  the  police  would  have  interfered." 
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The  Diet  of  Royalty 

TllC  Emperor  of  Austria  make*  the  plain- 
iww*  of  hid  fare  something  of  a luibby,  at- 
tributing to  it  his  long  life  and  good  health. 
Milk  porridge  for  breakfast,  a little  cold 
poultry  and  cheese  for  luncheon,  and  an 
equally  simple  menu  for  dinner  satisfy 
thU  Km  pen  ■ r of  Austria  and  King  of 
Hungary.  Scotch  broth  is  the  only  soup 
fur  which  he  cares. 

The  Kaiser,  it  somewhat  uncertain  in  bis 
demands,  although,  us  a rule,  his  wants  are 
simple.  The  German  royal  kitclien  Is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  anil  up  to  dutc  in  tlic 
world,  so  that  unexpected  demands  are 
easily  met.  His  Majesty's  healthy  appetite 
i*  usually  satisfied  with  two  or  three  plain 
<li*hr»,  a small  quantity  of  wine,  and  a glass 
of  beer.  The  national  food — sauerkraut — 
has  a linn  friend  In  tin*  Emperor.  One  of 
his  favorite  breakfast  foods  ia  macaroni  with 
hashed  liver.  The  Empress  prefers  English 
conking,  roast  beef  being  her  favorite  dish. 

A favorite  dish  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  was  Invented  by  their  cook,  and  con- 
sist«  of  artichoke  fried  and  supplemented 
by  the  crests  and  livers  of  codes. 

Roast  sucking-pig  ia  extremely  popular 
on  the  Russian  Imperial  table,  as  well  us 
chicken  and  veal  cutlets.  The  Czar  is  es- 
;srially  pleased  when  his  rook  prepare*  a 
dish  known  as  vananeki,  which  is  com|Mised 
of  Mnall  pastries  doubled  and  stuffed  with 
cither  forcemeat,  cabbage,  or  plum  jam,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  rich  cream. 


In  Vaudeville 

Furr.  *'  I’ve  got  a smoking  jacket  that’s 
just  like  a banana  peel.” 

Flut.  "How's  that?" 

Furr.  "It's  easy  to  slip  on,” 


Why  Not? 

A irrvnrn  of  Congressmen  were  one  day 
informally  discussing  the  work  of  the  ex- 
perts attached  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. when  the  question  of  economy  of 
production  was  touched  upon. 

One  of  the  Representative*  was  inclined 
to  poke  fun  at  the  new  methods  advocated 
by  said  expert*  in  certain  directions.  “ These 
chaps”  said  hr.  **  remind  me  of  a crank 
former  in  Kansu*,  who  proposed  to  plant 
onions  with  hi*  potatoes,  the  idea  being  that 
the  tear-making  qualities  of  hi*  onions  might 
on  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes,  and  thus 
render  the  latter  crop  self-irrigating.” 


W»it 

Goamerty.  “ If  their  rich  unde  has  ac- 
quired a mania  for  fast  motor  cars  and 
flying  machines,  why  don’t  they  try  to  have 
him  placed  under  restraint  ?” 

Pakk.  “ They  think  they'll  get  a quicker 
decision  if  they  hide  their  timo  and  await 
developments.” 


Periodicals 

A tm-KSOwx  actor  says  that  while  his 
• "inpany  was  touring  the  South  not  long  ago, 
he  went  into  one  of  the  " clubs  ” in  a South- 
< arolina  town,  where  the  dispensary  system 
is  in  vogue. 

“ What  have  you  in  the  shape  of  periodi- 
ialsT”  the  player  asked  of  the  duskv  at- 
tendant. 

“ C«rn  liquor,  *ah,”  promptly  answered 
the  attendant.  " beer,  and  wine,  but  mostly 
corn  liquor,  sah.” 


A Slip 

•Tack  f studying  geography).  "Father, 
what  is  a strait?” 

Fathek  t Trailing  the  paper).  "Five  card* 
of  a— that  is,  a narrow  strip  of  water  con- 
necting two  larger  bodies.” 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Gharlreux 

—OR ESN  AND  YELLOW— 

Known  at  Cha/irtun 


The 

Highest  Grade 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur 


The  only  cordial 
made  by  the  Car- 
thusian Monks,  who 
have  securely  guard- 
ed the  secret  of  its 
manufacture  for 
huLidreilx  of  years 
and  who  alone 
possess  a knowledge 
of  the  elements  of 
this  delicious  nectar. 


At  Win,  Mnhwi.  Gracen.  HrtcK  C* In. 

BStjcr  & Cm.,  as  Hroadwj.  New  Yoafc,  N.  Y., 
Sole  Agenu  for  Unitarf  States- 


Thiv 

Helllicatian  ■« 
Pr.nlvrt  Witt- 

III i 

s»aaa  Mai 
AOMO* 
CHICAGO 
esikAOuesia 

NEW  YORK 


HR.  TAFTBANKS 
The  Combination  Candidate 


Police  Dogs 

" We  used  to  have  policemen  In 
The  kitchen,”  llridgvt  nobs; 

And  thm  she  add*,  “ Hut  we  liavr  thim 
In  kennels  now,  begoha." 


Appalling 

The  proprietor  of  a large  clothing  house 
in  New  York  tells  of  a letter  received  at  his 
establishment  from  a eorrr*|iondent  in  the 
Southwest  to  this  elTeet: 

"What  i*  the  pro|ier  dress  for  a groom?" 

The  clerk  who  o|s-ned  the  mall  referred 
the  imiuiry  to  the  livery  department,  the 
head  of  which  in  due  course  returned  the 
following  reply: 

" Bottle-green  coat,  fawn-colored  trmiscrs 
with  top  boots,  silk  bat  with  cockade.  Wo 
quote  price*  as  follows,  etc-” 

In  a week  the  correspondent  responded  in 
this  plaintive  wise: 

" I alwuys  realized  it  was  mighty  ex- 
| tensive  to  get  marrird,  but  can’t  you  sug- 
gest something  a little  less  elaborate?” 


Platonic  Love 

When  youthful  hearts  hum  hot  in  spring. 
And  prosy  men  become  Byronie, 

Then  Passion  is  a vital  thing; 

Love  ia,  indeed,  a real  tonic. 

But  when  a man  ami  woman  lovo 
In  languid  fashion,  luilf  ironic. 

Prosaic  as  a well-worn  glove 

Such  passion  may  be  called  play  tonic. 

Nathan  Hahkkix  Dole. 


ABBOTT’SlQms 


Makes  the  best  cocktail.  A iMIcblfal  asmint 
((■rail  wine,  .pint  anil  •■•ala  lies  erases.  A table 
■ (•Hinlulinaai  nnni-ea,(  ■fenj-niinprlwnl  water 
njltr  usila  aU-itu,  rriicl  anil  aUla  dilcUlon. 


Important  to  see  that  it  ia  Abbott’s. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  FRENCH  JUSTICE 

By  M.  GIRAULT 


P**M,  FhaNN:*- 

lUSTICK  in  Franco  is  on  the  point  of  being  sub- 
1 verted,  if  that  is  possible  for  such  un  impeccable 
institution. 

Monsieur  Aristide  Hr  land.  the  princijul  agent 
I iu  the  tdqwratinn  of  the  Church  from  the  State, 
a nd  foriiKTly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Public  Worship,  is  now  Minister  of  Justice, 
Keeper  of  the  Seal,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Guyot- 
Drosnigtie,  who  w us  buried  on  January  4. 

During  the  two  years  thnt  Briand  served  ns  Minis!  re  do  Tin- 
struction  Puliiiuue*  et  des  Cultro.  he  distinguished  himoclf  by 
doing  nothing  for  piiltlie  instruction  save  to  direct  all  of  his 
energy  and  remarkable  intelligence  toward*  nettling  the  dill'n-iil- 
tics  Iwlwwn  the  eulte  and  the  government.  In  this  endeavw  he 
displayed  tact,  leniency,  and  strength.  The  situation  lie  had  to 
face  was  particularly  hard,  lie  had  to  give  our  priests  a chance 
of  learning  how  to  return  to  independence  after  a century  of  servi- 
tude. Mr.  Hriund  did  nil  thnt  was  in  his  (tower  land  he  ha- 
secured  a good  deal  of  it  for  himself)  to  make  matters  easy.  The 
clergy  had  been  given  a year  in  which  to  organize  themselves.  Mr. 
Ilriaud,  finding  them  unlit  for  freedom  at  (lie  end  of  the  iip|ioititrd 
time,  granted  them  un  additional  year.  This  extra  year  is  over. 
As  the  clergv  bus  taken  no  stand  yet,  there  must  lie  a liquidation 
of  the  church  rotate*.  This  no  longer  depends  upon  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Worship,  but  upon  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  since  the 
liquidation  has  to  lie  brought  before  the  courts.  In  this  matter 
the  government  expect*  trouble.  Mr.  ltriand,  as  a Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  ha*  hail  hi*  useful ness,  hut  a*  Minister  of  Justice, 
having  to  deal  with  such  a queotioto.  he  cun  render  more  service 
to  his  government  than  ativUidy  else ; he  knows  the  question  latter 
than  any  man  in  France,  and  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
(•uyot-Dessaigne  is  quite  opportune. 

The  government  expect*  trouble,  fur  the  reason  that  the  Mapix- 
trature  is  powerful  and  independent  ( there  is  practically  no  posui- 
hilitv  for  red  tape  in  the  organization),  and  most  Magistrate  are 
(.'at  holies  and  Royalists. 

They  have  provetl  it  in  tlie  little  squabbles  brought  before  them 
when  the  disturbances  over  the  congregation*  and  church  inven- 
tories lirst  Is-gan.  Many  judge*  wilfully  diqiartcd  from  the  legal 
texts  when  they  were  in  favor  rif  the  religious  order*.  The  state 
realizes  the  danger  of  this  attitude,  but  ran  do  nothing  to  check  it 
because  of  the  tqiccial  position  held  by  the  Magistral*. 

It  is  very  hard  to  enter  fa  rntvrv.  It  requires  long  study 

and  patient  wailing.  The  numlter  of  charge*  is  limited,  only 
twenty-six  “Court*  of  Apiteal,"  and  the  charge"  are  “ inamovihlc*." 
that  is  to  say,  piv«-n»for  life.  A man  who  wishes  to  enter  the  Bench 
must  first  of  nil  have  mean*  of  support.  He  cannot  expert  to  reach 
any  kind  of  a |Hu>ition  before  hr  is  thirty-five,  or  even  forty  years 
of  age.  The  lowest  ranks.  " juge  suppltant"  and  “attache  an 
parquet,’*  are  “non  rf-tribueH.”  or  unmnUMrratcd ; and  the  jieriod 
of  free  service*,  which  no  one  can  e*ea(>p.  is  illimited,  extending 
over  a period  of  five  or  of  twenty-live  year* I 


Therefore,  an  entrance  upon  niich  a career  presupposes  special 
conditions.  Usually  he  txittic*  from  a good  stock  and  hi*  ancrotoni 
have  all  been  lights  of  the  Bar.  They  have  bequeathed  biiu  other 
things;  their  taste  for  studying  law,  their  strong  religion  a rut 
political  beliefs,  a large  fortune,  high  standards,  and  a reputation 
for  great  integrity. 

As  a mere  citizen  he  i*  a social  power,  Init  when  the  un  re- 
munerated “ jugc  suppliant  ” becomes  a paid  "president  of  the 
court  of  appeal  “ he  is  a potentate.  Not  only  in  lie  appointed  for 
life,  hut  wherever  lie  is  appointed  he  remain*  for  life  also.  This 
is  the  main  cause  of  his  omnipotence.  In  this  uncertain  world  lie 
know*  perfect  stability t When  his  neighbor  wonder*  and  frets, 
dreams  of  a new  trade  or  of  a new  country,  he  plans  for  hi* 
family  with  certitude,  build*  a house,  buy*  land*,  proclaims  his 
opinion  for  or  against  tlie  present  regime.  Whatever  he  does, 
whatever  happen*,  he  is  safe!  For  a nation  to  have  a staff  of  sui-h 
mi'll  at  its  scrviiv  i*  invaluable,  hut  to  bring  such  men  to  decide 
Is'twcen  a government  they  do  not  like  and  a religion  they  love  i* 
ratln-r  unfair  lo  the  govi-rntnenl,  for  the  judge'*  conviction*  are 
in  danger  of  uverweighing  one  side  of  the  scale,  a*  they  have 
already  done.  Ik  aide*,  the  tight  threatens  to  tie  bitter.  The  law 
of  retaliation  is  to  la;  applied,  "a  tooth  for  a tooth,  an  eye  for  an 
eye.”  Hus  not  the  bishop  of  dermont-Montferrnnd  denied  to  the 
widow  of  tluyot  Ui'«saignc  the  consuls tiona  of  Holy  Mas*  at  the 
funeral  of  her  liuslaind.  Although  he  was  not  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  separating  the  Church  from  the  state.  Mr.  Guyot- 
Do -nigne  was  “ excommunW- " like  ull  the  other  members,  rcsjion- 
sihlc  or  irre*|siu*ih1e.  of  the  French  Republic.  Hi*  body  was  re- 
fused admission  to  I lie  rliureh,  and  all  that  the  lnshtuui  isitild 
do  to  honor  him  was  to  deliver  a few  prayers  by  the  side  of  the 
opened  grave. 

Determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end.  the  Minister  of 
Justice  nican*  to  compel  his  Magistral*  to  apply  the  law.  Re- 
membering Hint  after  must  of  our  |tolitii-al  crises  in  In  15.  in  1830, 
IMS.  and  1852,  the  4*  innmovibilite ” had  to  ho  suspended.  Mr. 
Rriand  now  thinks  that  thr  time  i*  op|K>rtum*  for  the  *"  imimovi- 
hi  lit  r* " to  lie  definitively  n>Mili*lii-d.  Until  this  can  be  carried  out. 
the  first  reform  Mr.  ltriand  mean*  to  introduce  i*  a change  of 
residence.  Tlie  Minister  will  lie  able  to  call  at  will  a judge  com- 
fortably and  cosily  settled  in  tin-  south  and  order  him  to  the 
north  with  no  other  ex  pin  tuition  limn  “ necessity  of  service.'’  This 
i*  taking  the  rcMs  by  famine,  ami  it  i*  n sure  way  of  mincing 
them.  No  man  can.  without  suffering  grave  |o**es.  hr  moved 
unexpectedly  from  a home  where  lie  ha*  felt  securely  anchored  to 
nil  hi*  interest*.  Such  change  of  residence  will  be  entirely  con- 
t tolled  by  the  Minister.  There  will  U-  no  way  of  protesting  «»r 
appealing;  it  will  Is-  Mr.  Hr  in  ini’s  decision  alone,  and  Mr.  ltriand 
is  known  for  mu  king  use  of  hi*  powers. 

This  new  Minister  of  Justice  who  priqsiscs  to  inaugurate  such 
a vital  reform  i*  a srlfmadc  man  and  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary product*  of  Republican  France.  He  wltom  Parisian  ladies 
court  mi  much  and  call  flatteringly  “ Aristide  ’*  was  only'  three 
years  ago  the  poorly  Had  “ avucat  ” of  the  Socialist  party. 


Increase  In  American  Commerce 

Tint  fiulf.  Mexieati,  and  Uatutdian  border 
|K>rls  an-  making  a much  more  rapid  growth 
in  their  export  trade  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  import*  the  relative  I<hm 
on  the  jiart  of  the  Atlantic  (nut*  is  not 
an  great  a*  in  exports.  Figure*  of  Import* 
and  export*  by  port*  during  the  calendar 
year  UNIT  have  just  been  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistic*  of  tlie  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  They  show  that  ex- 
■torts  from  the  Atl.Vrftir  W**t  (sirt*  which 
In  I WIT  fonne-d  70  per  rent,  of  tie*  exports 
formed  in  1807  but  U0  per  rent.  of  the  total, 
while  all  other  port*  of  the  United  S»«t»-* 
increased  their  share  from  flu  per  cent,  in 
ISO”  to  40  per  rent.  In  1907-  The  chief 
gain  is.  a*  already  indicated,  in  export* 
through  the  Gulf,  Mexican  lsinler,  and 
Catiarlian  border  port*.  The  value  of  ex- 
(sirts  Ihrmigh  the  Gulf  (s-rts  was.  in  IHU7. 
1$1  million  dollar*,  and  in  1H07.  433 
millions,  a gain  of  practically  140  per  rent. 
Through  the  northern  border  port*  the  ex- 
ports  of  1807  wore  70  million*,  and  in  1807, 
•JftO  millions,  an  increase  of  185  per  cent. 
Through  the  Mexican  border  port*  the  ex- 
port* of  1807  were  12%  million  dollars,  and 
in  11107,  41%  millions,  an  increase  of  230 
per  cent. 

In  the  ease  of  commerce  through  the 
Pacific  must  port*  the  figure*  an-  somewhat 
miHlroding  nn  their  face  when  compared  w ith 
1S07.  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian 
Inland*,  which  were  classed  a*  foreign  ter- 
ritory in  |S1>7.  are  now  claa*cd  a*  a custom* 
district,  of  the  United  State*,  nod  thnt  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  sent  to  or  re- 


cr ivied  from  those  i*laiul*  i*  no  longer  in- 
cluded iu  the  statement*  of  foreign  com- 
merce. Tlie  figure*  showing  tin-  trade  with 
foreign  countries  by  port*  give  us  tin-  value 
of  merrliAEidisi-  pa**ing  tbnnigli  the  Pori  lie 
txiast  port*  114  million  dollar*  in  18!»7  ami 
114  millions  in  1907,  an  apparent  increase 
of  hut  47  |*rr  cent.:  hut  the  fact  that  tlie 
bulk  of  the  LI  million  dollars*  worth  of 
hhipments  from  the  United  State*  to  Hawaii 
in  1 SH>7  passed  through  the  Pacific  const 
port*.  but  wa*  not  included  in  tlie  statement 
of  e\(iort«  to  foreign  countries,  indient*- 
that  the  actual  value  of  tlie  merchandise 
sent  through  those  porta  to  territory  which 
a decade  ago  was  considered  a*  foreign  cnun- 
trii-H  i*  nlKive  )00  million  dollar*,  ami  that 
the  actual  increase  in  the  demle  is  there- 
fore approximately  70  JM-r  cent- 

Meant  inn*  the  value  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported through  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  in- 
creases! but  50  per  cent.,  or  less  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  live  great  division*  under 
which  tin-  Bureau  of  Statistic*  r la-ad  fie* 
the  (Kiri*,  namely,  (Stilf.  Mexican.  Northern 
Bonier.  Pacific-,  and  Atlantic.  The  net  uni 
gain  in  the  value  of  merchandise  exported 
through  Atlantic  ports  is,  however,  greater 
than  that  of  nil  the  other  great  sect  ion*,  the 
increase  during  the  decade  being,  in  tlie 
cum*  of  the  Atlantic  porta.  AM  millions; 
Oulf  porta,  251  millions:  Northern  Border. 
130  million*:  Mexican  bonier,  28  millions; 
and  Pacific  port*.  30  millions,  to  which,  for 
pur|M»«f*(  of  comparison  with  |RH7»  sliould 
I*-  added  about  13  of  tin*  15  million  dollars* 
worth  of  merchniidi-e  sent  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  not  included  in  the  figures  uf 
foreign  trade. 


Lese-Majesty  in  England 

That  the  divinity  which  hedge*  royalty  in 
Knglnnd  has  lost  a chip  from  it*  halo  i* 
shown  by  the  following  amusing  telegram 
sent  from  Northampton  to  Duccn  Alexandra, 
by  a body  of  the  unemployed  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  reopening  of  Parliament. 
The  message  j*  regarded  in  England  with 
horror  and  nninwmmt. 

’*  The  Queen,  London, — Very  kindly  secure 
thi*  jK»stscri(»t  to  to-day  King’s  Speech: 

“ * \V«*  Iran  by  telegraph  that  seventy-five 
faithful  lieges  lien  ring  on  foot  from  Man- 
chester. Birmingham,  ami  oilier  town*  a peti- 
tion to  us  for  restoration  of  ancient  right  to 
work,  lie  to  yonr  order  in  pig-truck*  nl 
Northampton  station. 

“‘Ood’a  will  l>e  tliese  men  arc  given  the 
inducements  to  thrifty  independence  pro- 
vided for  their  forefathers  under  .MI  George 
111.,  cap.  12.  section  13.' 

*'  Facts  as  staled.  Some  men  sick,  many 
1 mu  .lie**,  women  and  children  ahandoned  on 
journey  or  evicted  and  starving,  along  with 
23,000  left  lieliimL  Awaiting  his  Majesty’s 
instructions. — Alexander  Stewart  Gray.” 

No  answer  was  received,  but  such  was  the 
innsternation  rrolird  bv  Ibis  despatch  that 
I 1m»  wnders,  who  bad  been  marching  from 
MaueheMei-  In  London  to  look  for  work,  wen* 
paid  t'2  by  the  chief  eotitdahU,'  of  Northamp- 
ton to  leave  the  city. 


Dropped  into  the  Sea 

Tie  Stvt.k.  “ While  crossing  tlie  ocean, 
what  iKM-antr  of  that  arntv  airship!” 
UCXM’SIA.  “ It  joined  the  nary.” 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


Our  Latest  Products 

(K*eK  up<>n  a time  then*  wa*  a man  who. 
bavin);  jpunbletj  In  tin*  Street,  played  the 
nur*.  |p>tif  up  in  a h*ll«x>n.  travelled  to  the 
Yukon,  amt  Unnc  other  adventurous  things, 
decided  that  he  would  raise  a family. 

••  | wish.’"  be  said.  **  to  hear  the  jaitler 
of  little  feet  on  the  Stairway,  to  tell  fairy 
»(.>ries  in  the  ghiuming.  to  have  chubby 
linn  it*  in  mine,  and  all  the  other  accessories. 
IScftuv  doing  so,  however,  1 will  examine  a 
•preineu  American  family,  which,  I believe. 

the  latest  and  heat  example  of  the  art  of 
civilisation.” 

N<>  he  called  on  a friend  who  had  one. 

“ The  latent  idea,”  -aid  the  father,  proudly, 
“ js  to  bring  up  your  children  on  an  equality. 
We  conceal  nothing  from  them,  and  give 
them  the  lienelit  of  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion. This  is  1 Jessie,  my  fourteen -year  old.” 
“ Hare  you  read  this  article  on  sex?” 
i-kcd  Bessie.  languidly,  after  shaking  hands. 
■'  Really,  it  is  very  crude.  I could  write  a 
better  one  myself.’  Its  pathology  is  lament- 
lt.tr.” 

“This  is  Bobbie,  uv  ten-year-old,”  volun- 
teered the  happy  father,  bringing  forward' 
numb>T  two.  “ I'obbje.  shake  hands.” 

“ The  old  grat  leman  there.’1'  he  wiid,  “ iu- 
aiat*  on  introducing  me  to  every  one-  Sorry 
I can't  stay  and  give  you  my  views  on  the 
conduct  of  "the  administration,  but  I have  a 
dale  with  a vaudeville  queen,  tint  to  bed 
early.”  he  said,  warningly,  to  his  father  ns 
h<  went  off,  " When  you  sit  up  late  you’re 
irritable  at  breakfast,  and  your  manners  arc 
‘imply  unbearable.  At  vour  time  of  life 
there  Might  to  bo  nothing  doing  at  all.” 
“This.”  said  the  father  one*  more.  ” is 
tar  little  four  year-old,  the  apple  of  my  eye. 
Here,  Mildred,  dear.” 

Go  ’wav,”  «atd  Mildred,  shaking  her 
curls,  ” You’re  a bounder— any  man  with  a 
waistcoat  like  that  i».  Now.  pupa.”  she 
added,  " don't  scold,  'cause  1 hate  a right 
to  say  just  what  yon  and  mamma  say — isn’t 
it  taught  now  in  my  primary?” 

Hut  the  man  waited  t*»  hear  no  more. 
Two  hoars  later  he  was  seen  by  our  private 
itrt«-tive  in  a real-estate  nflice.  Bigning  a 
ten  year  least*  for  a bachelor  apartment. 


They’d  be  Riper  Then 

Ilrwrrr.  ” A Chinese  play  lasts  two 

Weeks." 

.lywirrr.  ” Then  if  a man  baa  any  eggs 
to  throw,  he'd  better  save  them  for  tbe  last 

act.” 


His  Way  of  Doing  II 

It  was  at  Muntauk  Point,  after  our 
soldier*  had  returned  from  Cuba,  and  the 
l*»|iitul*  were  crowded  with  sick  and 
wounded,  that  the  ladies  visited  them  daily, 
tarrying  delicacies  of  every  kind,  ami  doing 
nil  they  could  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  suf- 
fering. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a pretty  young 
woman  <>f  sixteen  was  endeavoring  to  cheer 
those  u round  her.  when  she  over  I ward  a 
soldier  exclaim.  “Oh,  Is>rd!" 

Thinking  to  rebuke  hint  for  his  profanity, 
she  said: 

" Didn’t  I hear  you  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord ? I am  one  of  Ills  daughters. 
Can  1 a»k  Him  anything  fur  yon?” 

Looking  up  into  her  bright,  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. he  replied.  “ I reckon  you  can. 
Mi**!" 

"What  is  it  you  wish?'’  she  asked. 

Raising  his  eves  to  her*,  he  extended  hi* 
hand.  and  said.  " You  might  ask  Hint  to 
make  me  Hi*  son-in-law.” 


To  a Tramp 

<•  tui-rv  tramp!  I envy  you. 

W hose  cares  and  clothe*  are  very  few. 

It  never  puzzle*  you  ta»  chi  see 
What  tie  to  wear,  wliieh  shirt  or  shoe*. 
Your  (Mints  may  hag.  hut.  you  have  teased 
To  care  if  they’re  eorrertlv  crnuiol : 

Anil  one  pair  satisfies  you,  which  is 
No  embarrassment  of  brrcche*. 

J.  Adair  Strawson. 


DELIGHTS  BEYOND  PARALLEL 


•re  the  tewardi  of  motor  cothuusaa  who  pamdooie 
automobile  CiXiteaU  oa  Onaond  a coquia*  sands. 


new  the  annual 
The  ideal  trip  i*  by  the 


CLYDE  LINE  STEAMERS 

the  oaly  irect  all- water  routs  bom 

New  York  to  Jacksonville,  Florida 

with  a abort  atop  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

St.  Johns  River  Service  between  Jacksonville,  Palatka, 
De  Land,  Sanford  and  Enterprise,  Fla.,  and  inter- 
mediate landings. 

CLYDE  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea 
of  making  their  own  cocktail*. — all  will 
after  giving  the  CLL’H  COCKTAILS  a 
fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  thy 
choicest  old  liquors  and  mellowed  with  age 
make  them  the  perfect  cocktails  that  they 
are.  Seven  kind*,  most  popular  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (Whis*. 
key  base). 

The  following  label  appear*  cm  every 
bottle 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drug*  Aet.  Approved  June 
SOth.  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

O.  F.  HfcUBLEIN  A BRO.,  Sal*  Props. 
Hartford  New  York  London 
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Easter 
Story 

BY 

HANNAH  WARNER 

/"J'SHE  fairy  godmother,  living  in 
a yellow  tulip,  tells  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flowers  to  a little  crocus 
fairy  born  at  Easter-tide.  A charm- 
inAfjg^fcfeitiun  for  young  and  old 
o'  toe  tneaifing  of  Easter. 

With  decorsttittba^^  printed  in  fqwo  colors 
end  srttstt  .;  Vv  ^corner.  Price  SO  cads. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  N.Y. 
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Letters  ***•  Cmb|*  T«m*f*»* ««  e«. 

, a*  and  gout})  Africa.  Com- 

At  merria)  and  Travellers'  Letter* 

w of  Credit,  Collections  made. 

HraH it.  International  Cheque*.  C*f» 

^ * CU  II • tifbtN of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

Ha.vks.kk,  No.  68  \V»u  Srsrsr, 
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Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


PIANOS 


awl  Ibe  “SOHMER-CECILIAN 


PIANOS 


Inside  Players,  wbicb  surpass  all  others. 

SOIMER  I COMPANY  New  York. 
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SOMETHING  OF  A DOG 
The  Lady : “ la  he  a thoroughbred  ?** 

The  Owner  i **  Thoroughbred  la  ut  ? Short,  mum,  hie  pedigree  la  thot  long  thot  if  he 
woe  a human  bein’  he’d  be  wan  o’  the  crowned  heads  o’  Europe." 


Those  who  know,  pronouni 
it  44  just  right." 

ABSOLUTELY  PH 
MELLOWED  BY 

Sole  Agefll 
V.  A.  TAYLOR  & CO. 
New  York 


TEN  TO  SEVENTEEN 

A Book  of  Fan 


FRENCH’S 

SPRING  EXAMPLES 

Excel  in  refinement  of  model,  in  treatment 
of  technique,  and  in  perfection  of  con&truc- 
letail. 

We  invite  the  opportunity  to  explain  superior 
features  in  Broughams  (5  sires),  Panel- Boot 
Victorias  (4  weights).  ’Busses  (full  scries), 
and  the  standard  horse-drawn  veliictes. 

CATALOGUES  TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 
THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

(VRBDIMAKD  r 

DESIGNERS  BUtl.DEKS. 
DISTRIBUTORS  SELECT  CAKK1.U.EA 
98  SUMMER  SI.  - - BOSTON.  MASS. 


arc  as  beautiful 
of  line  ami  as 
t tu irnu i'll Iv < Mill- 
fortublcunddur- 

it  able  as  the  ideal 

•Cheemaun  ” of  Hiawatha.  We  carry  a complete  line  of  every  type  of  water  era 

RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  10,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 
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WHEN 


THE  TASTE  OF  COUNT. 
LESS  THOUSANDS 
CENTRES  ON 


HUNTER 

WHISKEY 


AS  AN  IDEAL  PRODUCT  OF  THE 
STILL.  ITS  PURITY.  MATURITY 
AND  FLAVOR  MUST  BE  SUPREME 


GUARANTEED  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  LAW. 


Discoveries  in  Every-Day 
" Europe — 


By  DON 


SEITZ 


The  author,  with  shrewdness  and  observant 
humor,  has  done  that  impossible  thing,  writ- 
ten a new  kind  < if  bonk  about  Europe.  This 
is  pure  fun,  original  humor.  American  wit.  It 
is  a Ixxjk  of  delicious  chuckles,  not  a guide- 
book. And  the  pictures  are  as  funny  as  the 
writing — nearly— and  that  is  saying  a lot.  It 
skips  all  over  Europe,  letting  in  everywhere 
the  sunshine  of  a laugh. 

Illustrated  with  Pen-and-ink  Sketches.  Price.  $i.a5  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  N.Y. 


Picturesque 

Sicily 

WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON 


A beautiful  volume  about 
this  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Price,  52.50. 
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THE 

WEAVERS 

By 

GILBERT  PARKER 

Author  of  **  The  Right  of  Way** 


NOVEL  which  can  be  called 
truly  great.  In  its  sweep  and 
immensity — a tale  of  rural  Eng- 
land and  the  glittering  Orient; 

— in  its  novelty  and  heroism — a sturdy 
Quaker  youth  in  the  toils  of  Moham- 
medan Egypt; — in  its  web  of  cross- 
purposes and  contrasted  types  strangely 
linked  together,  “ The  Weavers  ” pre- 
sents a story  intensely  human,  a story 
of  love,  high  resolve,  and  wonderful  achievement. 

A hero  of  peaceful  Quaker  blood,  swaging  the  destinies 
of  turbulent  Egypt,  and  his  heart  far  avVay^Mmgland — an 
English  woman  hedged  in  by  high  social  posn^mi  whose 
thoughts  go  out  to  the  distant  desert  land  and^res  great 
uncertainties — strange  crossings  and  recrossings  of  the 
strands  of  Fate  weaving  mysteriously  to  a glorious  ultimate 
triumph — this  is  but  to  hint  at  what  the  book  holds — a rare 
combination  of  elements  that  defy  description. 

For  mere  surge  of  interest  and  excitement  it  outranks 
its  great  predecessor,  “The  Right  of  Way.” 

Illustrated  by  Andre  Castaigne.  Post  8l>o,  $1.50 
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Insures  healthful  food 
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272  Million  Dollars 

Life  Insurance,  Issued  and  Paid  for  during  1907, 
on  over  1,500,000  Policies,  is  the 
Magnificent  Record  of 

The  prudential 

Total  Insurance  in  Force,  Over 


$1,337,000,000 

on 

Seven  and  One  Quarter  Million  Policies. 

Paid  Policyholders  during  1907,  over  -----  - 18  Million  Dollars 

Total  Payments  to  Policyholders  to  December  31,  1907,  over  - 141  Million  Dollars 

Loans  to  Policyholders,  on  Security  of  their  Policies,  Dec.  31,  1907,  over  7 Million  Dollars 
Tax  Payments  by  Company  in  1907,  over  - - - 1 % Million  Dollars 

REDUCTION  IN  EXPENSES  IN  1907,  on  a Basis  of  i 
Equal  Premium  Incomes  in  1906  and  1907,  nearly) 


1 Million  Dollars 


Cain  in  Insurance  in  Force,  in  1907,  over  84  Million  Dollars 

This  was  a Creater  Cain  than  in  1906. 


The  Prudential 

through  its  Splendid  Equipment, 
Experience  and  Organization  Has 
Given,  Since  the  Introduction  of 
the  New  Industrial  Policy  and 

New  Low  Cost  Ordinary  Policy 
’ More  Life  Insurance  for  Less  Money 

Than  Ever  Before. 
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Ntw  I ow 
C»»i  Poller 
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The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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COMMENT 

The  Press  and  the  Constitution 

From  an  address  by  Charles  .4.  Dana  to  the  students  of 
Cornell  University 

u These  is,  howevar,  another  function  of  tin*  press  which 
is  connected  with  this  that  I have  now  been  speaking  of, 
and  which  is  perhaps  even  more  momentous.  In  this  free 
country  our  Constitution  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  government  a tremendous  cothority.  There 
is  no  king,  no  emperor,  no  autocrat  in  the  world  who  wields 
such  authority,  such  power,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  will  suppose  the  time  should  come — (iod  forbid 
that  it  ever  should  come! — that  there  should  be  in  the  post 
of  the  President  u man  who  has  gained  such  influence  over 
tlic  hearts  of  the  whole  people  that  they  become  deaf  to  the 
suggestions  of  wisdom,  and  give  to  his  ambition  a free  sway 
and  an  open  field.  Suppooe  that  he  seta  aside,  little  by  little, 
tiie  restraints  of  the  Constitution.  Suppose  that  he  tramples 
upon  that  great  principle  of  personal  liberty  which  is  the 
noblest  inheritance  that  our  fathers  have  left  us,  because  it 
is  the  very  life  of  the  republic;  suppose  that  ho  tramples 
down  that  principle;  the  executive  power  is  in  his  hand*, 
even  the  courts  incline  to  subserviency,  the  army  follows 
and  obeys  him.  ‘Where,  then,  is  the  safeguard  of  the  public 
liberty  against  his  ambition  I It  is  in  the  press.  It  is  in 
the  free  press.  When  every  other  bulwark  is  gone,  the  free 
press  will  remain  to  preserve  the  liberties  that  we  mean  shall 
lie  handed  down  to  our  children,  and  to  maintain,  let  us  hope, 
the  republic  in  all  its  majesty  ami  glory  for  ever  and  ever.” 

The  Aldrich  Bill  in  Debate 

Debate  has  not  weakened  the  Atnmcn  bill  in  the  estimation 
of  reasonable  people.  Speeches  have  been  made  in  opposition 
to  the  measure,  amendments  have  been  offered  to  it,  and  news- 
paper criticism**  have  been  made  upon  it.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  bill,  in  its  essential  features,  is  unshaken. 
A reference  to  some  of  the  antagonistic  arguments  illustrate* 
the  futility  of  the  opposition,  and  will  suggest,  perhaps,  the 
necessity  for  moving  slowly  in  attempting  to  reform  our 
banking  law.  The  very  admirable  speech  made  by  Senator 
Aihumii  in  opening  the  debate  is  worthy  of  sp<*cinl  commenda- 
tion. It  was  on  a very  high  level  of  prneticnl  *ta  Unmans!  lip. 
The  Senator  took  the  ground  that  the  panic  had  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  an  emergency  currency,  and 
lie  showed  plainly  that  under  the  bill  such  provision  would 
be  mude.  One  critic  objects  that  the  banks  will  not  avail 


themselves  of  the  provision  because  they  will  not  tic  able  to 
make  money  on  tin*  emergency  currency.  Iu  view  of  recent 
oecurrcm'es  this  contention  is  worse  than  fooliah.  The  t»ank> 
iind,  indeed,  ull  the  financial  forces  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  make  many  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  prevent  disaster. 
Many  important  commercial  houses  can  testify  that  there 
power*  have  recently  saved  the  country  from  a widespread 
disaster  at  u great  expense  to  themselves.  It  is  uiincccrouiry 
to  attribute  the**-  Mcrificc*  to  an  ultruistie  or  a philuuthropic 
spirit.  It  pay*  the  banks  ami  the  bankers  to  preserve 
perity  and  prevent  disaster,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it;  indeed,  they  cannot  afford  to  refuse  to  pay  for  it.  They 
are  much  wiser  than  the  critic  who  says  that  they  will  not 
pay  a six  per  cent,  tax  for  an  emergency  currency  and  loan  it 
at  four  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  the  assumption  of  such  a 
condition  in  the  money  market  is  not  reasonable,  but  if  it 
did  prevail  the  bauka  would  pay  the  necessary  price  to  avoid 
disaster. 

Some  Farther  Criticism* 

One  critic  observes,  with  an  appearance  of  calmness  of 
wisdom,  that  the*  conditions  of  Octoher  will  not  soon  Ik*  re- 
peated, ami  therefore  then*  is  no  need  for  a bill  until  we 
can  have  oik*  that  will  completely  reform  our  banking  system. 
Those  who  know  history  and  who  an*  familiar  with  Congress 
and  it*  uptitude*  and  ineptitudes  know  better.  This  would 
have  been  just  as  wise  in  I MW  as  it  is  in  1908,  and  if  wc 
have  no  Icgislaiion  by  this  Congress,  the  subject  will  once 
more  escape  the  attention  of  our  lawmakers  until  they  arc 
again  awakened  by  the  distressful  cries  of  the  victims  of  the 
present  system.  Another  sav*  that  the  measure  provides  for 
inflation.  It  is  only  iK'eessary  to  add  that  this  is  tlie  same 
critic  who  asserts  that  the  hanks  will  not  take  out  the  emer- 
gency currency  because  it  will  lie  too  expensive.  Another 
refuses  to  support  the  bill  because  it  docs  not  prohibit  specula- 
tion; in  other  word*,  the  business  community  must  remain 
liable  to  currency  famine  until  the  spirit  of  gambling  is  elimi- 
nated from  human  unture.  Senator  Tillman  desires  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  providing  that  u not  to  exceed 
$0,1000,000  of  the  emergency  circulation  authorized  by  the 
bill  should  be  retired  in  any  one  twelvemonth."  This,  he 
said,  was  in  order  to  prevent  the  banks  from  contracting 
tl»e  currency. 

The  Need  of  the  Bill  at  Once 

So  wc  have  a pretty  bunch  of  objections  and  criticisms. 
If  history  did  not  teach  the  lesson,  this  debate  shows  us  clearly 
the  incapacity  of  Congress,  at  this  season  at  least,  to  agree 
upon  any  measure  that  will  depart  from  the  essential  and 
Iwihic  principle  of  n*jr  currency  system.  An  elementary  lesson 
in  banking  must  first  Is*  learned,  and  there  is  not  time  for  this 
ill  a few  month*  of  u Presidential  year.  Meanwhile  the  mere 
passage  of  the  Aij»rhh  bill  will  iln  much  to  save  the  country 
from  the  need  of  issuing  any  emergency  currency  at  all. 

Burking  the  Army  Pay-bill 

The  action  of  the  House  authorities  in  respect,  of  the  in- 
crease pay  of  the  army  will  I**  a great  surprise  to  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  confidently  proclaimed  that  this  simple  act 
of  justice  was  to  be  done  for  officers  and  men,  but  now  it 
turns  out  that  some  one  has  given  the  word  that  only  as  much 
is  to  Ik*  done  as  is  essential  in  the  opinion  of  short-sighted 
people,  and  this  little  is  to  Is*  marked  by  gross  injustice  as 
well  a*  by  folly.  An  amendment  has  been  prepared  for  the 
army  hill  increasing  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  men,  the  offieers 
being  omitted.  It  is  just  and  wise  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
enlisted  men.  but  why  are  the  officer*  omitted f The  two' 
rates  of  pay — for  men  and  officers — were  fixed  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  chunged  condi- 
tions- the  increased  cost  of  living,  for  one  thing — have  made 
the  pay  of  the  office  r*  much  more  inadequate  than  the  pay  of 
the  men.  for  such  an  increase  in  cost  affects  most  seriously 
the  man  with  the  larger  demands  upon  hi*  income.  It  is  clear 
that  tlii.M*  who  an*  responsible  for  this  particular  bit  of  in- 
justice an*  not  only  guilty  **f  willingness  to  commit  the  wrong, 
but  that  they  are  also  guilty  nf  felly.  They  are  apparently 
moved  l»y  the  fear  that  if  they  do  not  increase  the  pay  of  tire 
soldier  the  army  cannot  Ik*  recruited.  They  know  this,  in- 
died.  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  temptation*  of  larger 
emolument  held  out  by  civil  life,  now  »us|  tended  temporarily. 
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are  likely  still  further  to  deter  enlistments.  Therefore  they 
bid  for  enlisted  men.  This  is  very  well,  but  the  temptations 
of  civil  employment  to  officers  are  as  great,  if  not  greater 
than  those  to  the  men.  The  War  Department  has  tried  to 
induce  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  military  schools  and 
oilier  civilians  to  take  commissions,  hut  without  success.  The 
army  docs  not  pay  enough.  The  Military  Academy  does  not 
furnish  sufficient  officers.  There  is  not,  for  instance-,  a single 
second  lieutenant  in  the  const  artillery.  At  the  recent  gradua- 
tion of  the  class  at  West  Point.  Secretary  Taft  spoke  an 
unusual  word.  He  intimated  that  no  resignations  of  grad- 
uates would  be  accepted,  and  resignations  have  always  been 
accepted  heretofore.  The  reason  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
officers.  Officers  cannot  be  obtained  from  civil  life,  and  now 
Congress  proposes  not  only  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  but  one 
that  will  prevent  the  offering  of  sufficient  pay  to  tempt  men 
to  take  commissions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  or  the 
Senate  will  see  that  the  wrong  and  the  folly  are  not  perpe- 
trated. 

Cannon’s  Strength 

Some  people*  in  the  State  of  'New  York  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered a political  phenomenon  to  which  tlie  Wf.f.kly  ven- 
tured to  call  attention  some  time  ago.  This  was  in  effect 
that  Speaker  Cannon  is  a very  strong  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination.  The  Speaker  represents  a good  many 
policies.  He  is  not  opposed  to  those  rational  things  on  which 
the  President  insists  with  a violence  that  makes  them  look 
red.  He  is  opposed  to  the  extreme  nationalism  and  paternal- 
ism to  which  the  President  and  Buyax  are  committed.  He  is 
the  logical  candidate  of  the  stand-patter;  he  is  the  enemy  of 
ship  subsidies;  he  is  the  most  eminent  economist  of  our  time. 
Besides,  the  politicians  like  him  and  think  that  they  can 
handle  him;  porhops  they  can.  The  President  and  Mr.  Taft 
are  now  said  to  fear  Cannon.  They  fear  that  New  York  will 
go  to  Cannon  after  a short  term  of  loyalty  to  Hughes.  They 
do  not.  believe  that  the  Br ackktt-O dell-Black - W oodh iff 
combination  really  want  nrotiKS,  bnt  that  they  mean  Can- 
non. -A  good  many  people  who  do  want  IlruiiKS — who  want 
him  sincerely  on  his  merits — are  also  afraid  of  the  combina- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  natural  to  suspect  them.  But 
this  alliance  is  probably  not  thinking  much  of  Cannon,  whose 
real  strength  comes  from  another  quarter.  The  gentlemen 
would  not  help  themselves  much  with  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  too  quickly  deserting  FIiioiies  for  Cannon. 
Would  it  greatly  astonish  the  leaders  of  the  IlruHEs  League 
if  it  should  he  said  that  it  has  more  than  once  been  thought 
that  Frank  Black’s  sudden  nomination  for  Governor  might 
bp  followed  by  a similar  experiment  in  Chicago? 

Taft’s  Sentiments 

Secretary  Taft  at  Kansas  City  lauded  the  President’s 
recent  message.  Being  the  President’*  candidate,  it  is  im- 
possible to  sec  how  lie  could  have  done  otherwise.  Lika 
others,  however,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  written 
any  such  message  himself,  or  that  he  could  bring  himself  to 
employ  the  distempered  language  thut  seems  to  be  native  to 
the  pen  of  Rooskielt.  On  the  other  hand,  Taft  said,  in  a 
later  s|icceh,  that  enough  power  had  been  concentrated  at 
Washington;  that  any  more  power  granted  to  the  President 
over  States  or  individuals  would  endanger  the  republic.  In 
a word.  Secretary  T \ft  announces  a position  as  his  own  which 
is  hostile  to  the  policies  of  Roosevelt  and  Bryan,  or  their 
logical  consequence*,  lie  may  approve  of  the  truisms  of  the 
President’s  message;  he  cannot  endorse  its  violence  or  its 
threats,  and  he  dors  not  believe,  ns  the  President  does,  in  an 
increase  of  Federal  power.  The  Roosevelt  men’s  own  view 
of  the  relative  character  of  the  men  is  indicated  in  the  reported 
threat  that  if  the  convention  refuses  to  nominate  Taft  it  will 
bo  stumpeded  to  RfXiKEVl.LT.  It  may  be  that  they  do  not  see 
the  significance  of  their  threat. 

Bryan  Wants  Instructions 

Bryan’s  demand  for  instructed  delegations  to  Denver  is 
impressive.  Is  he  afraid  of  un  uniiistructed  convention! 
Due*  he  dreud  deliberation?  He  knows,  no  one  better,  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Denver  convention,  or  a largo  majority 
of  them,  instructed  or  iminstructed.  will  know  that  to 
nominate  him  will  he  to  throw  all  chances  away;  if  they 
nominate  him,  they  will  do  so  in  obedienoo  to  forced 


instructions,  or  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  party  senti- 
ment. or  because  they  apathetically  accept  what  they  re- 
gard as  inevitable.  Left  to  themselves  to  discuss,  to  com- 
pare, to  unite,  to  mutually  enthuse  one  another,  they 
would  be  likely  to  nominate  Wish  wow  Wilson  or  Governor 
Johnson  or  Jrnsox  Harmon  or  Judge  Gray  or  one  of  several 
others,  any  one  of  whom  could  poll  more  votes  and  carrv 
more  States  than  Biiyan  can.  Bryan  wants  instructions  be- 
cause ho  fear*  a free  convention. 

On  What  Docs  Bryan  Base  His  Hopes  ? 

Bryan  assorts  that  if  he  is  nominated  at  Denver  he  will 
be  elected.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  who  agn*e  with  him. 
On  what  do  they  base  their  hope*  ? On  pure  conjecture— con- 
jecture for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  faet.  In  1896 
he  and  his  advocates  thought  that  the  distress  of  the  country 
would  enable  him  to  defeat  McKinley.  Ho  sought  the 
Presidency  by  the  votes  of  the  discontented-  It  ia  probably 
true  that  if  ever  the  discontented  could  have  carried  the 
country,  the  year  1896,  with  McKinley,  a*  he  was  then  con- 
sidered, presen  toil  them  their  opportunity.  The  discontented 
and  their  louder  failed,  as  such  a cause  and  such  a leader 
are  likely  always  to  fail  in  this  country.  Bryan  now  base* 
his  lio|x-s  partly  on  discontent  with  conditions  that  have  been 
remedied,  partly  on  the  vote*  of  the  unemployed,  ami  partly 
on  the  vote*  of  Roosevelt  Republicans.  Those  who  a short 
time  ago  were  expressing  their  discontent  have  learned  wis- 
dom; they  hove  discovered  that  condition*  have  never  been 
as  they  have  been  represented  by  overexcitahle  people;  they 
have  also  learned  the  evila  that  spring  from  extravagant  whole- 
sale abuse  of  the  business  of  the  country;  so  far  as  the  un- 
employed are  concerned — and  unfortunately  their  number  is 
large  and  increasing — Bryan  will  have  of  them  only  those  few 
who  believe  that  he  can  remedy  their  condition,  and  moot 
of  these  have  always  voted  for  him;  if  he  should,  indeed, 
receivo  Roosevelt  Republican  vote*  in  any  considerable  num- 
l*r  he  would  carry  only  those  insufficient  Republican-Populist 
States  which  he  had  in  1896,  hut  these  he  cannot  carry  against 
any  Republican  whom  that  party  is  likely  to  nominate. 

Bryan  Not  * Democrat 

Bryan  doe*  not.  announce  that  lie  will  seek  to  carry  the  coun- 
try on  any  Democratic  principle,  or  on  any  definite  ami  sound 
policy.  He  ha*  never  advocated  such  a principle,  nor  has  ho 
pver  advanced  such  a policy.  Every  leading  policy  which  ho 
has  put  forth  has  been  rejected  by  the  country.  He  thought 
that  he  could  win  by  advocating  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  but  he  and  his  policy  were  buried  under 
an  adverse  majority  so  huge  as  to  be  peculiar.  He  then 
sought  victory  by  anti-imperialism  as  the  M paramount  issue,” 
ami  a larger  majority  still  overwhelmed  him;  he  was  too  late, 
and.  besides,  he  was  himself  responsible  for  what  imperialism 
the  country  hud  adopted.  Wien  he  returned  from  Europe 
he  thought  to  awaken  Democratic  and  popular  enthusiasm 
by  urging  the  referendum  and  the  initiative  and  government 
ownership  of  railroad*.  Hi*  budding  hope*  were  chilled  by 
the  wintry  blast  of  his  reception.  Now  he  proposes  to  ap|ical 
to  the  |ieopli.  as  the  heir  of  Roosevelt  at  a time  when  Roose- 
velt ha*  designated  his  own  heir,  and  when  it  is  a question 
whether  the  inheritance  is  of  much  value.  Bryan’s  hope*  are 
political  ephemera,  as  they  have  always  been. 

Judge  Gray  in  Pennaylvania 

I*  it  not  noteworthy  that  lending  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
licans are  saying  that  George  Gray  can  carry  their  State 
against  Taft  or  Roosevelt  or  IIpriies? 

Union  Labor  and  Railroad  Discipline 

Two  articles  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Fagan  in  recent  issue*  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  have  an  interesting  bearing  on  the  em- 
ployer’* liability  law  which  the  President  has  urgisl  Con- 
gress to  pas*  in  such  form  as  will  comply  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  still  apply  to  railroad*  doing  interstate  business. 
Mr.  Fagan  writes  “ The  Confessions  of  a Railroad  Signal- 
man,” telling  in  a temperate  und  dispassionate  fashion  some- 
thing about  the  operation  of  railroad*  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  operative,  on  whose  watchfulness,  intelligence,  and 
fidelity  the  safety  of  traffic  finally  depends.  He  considers  the 
rule*  of  the  roads,  and  the  degree  of  obedience  that  they 
receive  from  the  employees  whose  service  they  are  designed 
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to  regulate.  Up  finds  that  many  of  them  art?  carckwl;  ro- 
isirdol,  that  trains  are  run  at  full  speed  past  cautionary 
signals,  and  that  operatives  habitually  use  their  own  judg- 
ment in  taking  risks  that  the  rules  prohibit.  One  important 
reason  for  the  lax  discipline  which  permits  recklessness  of 
this  sort  he  finds  in  the  power  of  the  unions,  which  have 
so  nearly  the  upper  hand  of  the  railroad*  ill  the  matter  of 
controlling  men  that  railroad  officials  cannot  without  great  dif- 
ficulty discharge  a man  for  a violation  of  rules  which  has 
not  actually  resulted  in  disaster.  To  make  the  railroads 
lesponsiblc  for  accidents  to  employees  whom  they  cannot  con* 
'-train  to  respect  rules  promulgated  to  secure  their  own  safety 
ns  well  as  the  safety  of  the  travelling  publie  seems  not  to 
accord  with  equity.  XI  r.  Fau.vx  finds  that  the  propensity  of 
the  unions  to  protect  their  memliors  from  disciplinary  |»enal- 
ties  justly  incurred  is  a mischievous  practice  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  the  long  fight  of  the  unions  for 
ix-cognition  mid  power.  He  considers  that  the  unions  are 
strong  enough,  and  should  ho  wise  enough  now,  to  make 
their  activities  and  demands  more  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  such  discipline  among  employee*  as  is 
indis|>cusubli!  to  the  safe  operation  of  the  roads. 

Russia 

For  the  time  being  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia 
seems  fo  la*  dead.  It  has  accomplished  something.  Then-  is 
a Houma.  no  longer  representing  the  Russian  people,  but 
representing  some  of  the  landlords.  It  is  not  much,  but  the 
mere  existence  of  a parliamentary  body  in  Russia  represent- 
ing anything  hut  autocracy  is  something.  The  ncwwpajier- 
are  absolutely  under  control  of  the  police,  but  their  presses 
are  very  active,  and  the  ceueors  permit  them  to  print  a vast 
deal  of  matter  such  as  they  could  not  have  printed  five  years 
ago.  It  is  as  though  the  government  considered  that,  having 
hud  in  full  severity  the  disease  that  is  bred  of  printer**  ink, 
it  in  immune  for  a while  to  nnother  attack,  and  can  afford 
to  be  cureless  a I tout  exposure.  Having  control  of  the  army, 
it  is  willing  to  give  the  press  more  rope.  Education  ha* 
advaiHi-d,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  We  read,  however,  of  the 
profound  exhaustion  of  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  country 
and  of  the  complete  apathy  of  the  progressive  elements.  The 
revolution  has  failed  lieenusc  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
too  stupid  and  ignorant  to  understand  what  they  could  rea- 
sonably demand,  and  to  bear  the  discipline  ncs-essary  to  at- 
tain it.  So  Russia  for  a while  must  sleep  again,  but  that 
*hp  will  again  awaken  is  of  course  us  sure  as  that  the  sun 
will  rise.  The  modification  of  her  government,  the  gradual 
lifting  up  of  the  masses  of  her  people,  are  items  definitely  set 
down  on  the  programme  of  civilization.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous job  to  lie  done,  hut  there  arc  enormous  forces  to  do  it. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  there  seem  an  unconscionable  lot  to 
lie  done  in  the  world  generally  in  the  next  decode  or  two. 
The  bit  of  road  abend  looks  so  rough,  the  hill*  so  steep,  as 
to  induce  the  timorous  to  pet  nut  and  walk.  Hills  ahead 
look  tftnc|icr  than  they  are,  however,  and  people  are  apt  to 
go  on  living  and  to  find  the  means  to  do  it,  unless  there  arc 
peremptory  and  conclusive  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

Perforations  Accomplished 

The  week  of  this  issue  of  the  Wkkki.v  sec*  the  opening  to 
the  public  of  the  first  of  the  XI ( A non  tunnels  under  the  North 
River,  from  XIorton  Street  in  New  York  to  Hoboken.  The 
first  tunnel  to  Brooklyn  has  already  been  some  weeks  in 
operation,  and  divers  other  tunnels  under  both  rivers  arc 
nearing  completion.  Trains  will  soon  be  running  in  the 
Belmont  tunnel  to  Long  Island  City,  and  next  year  will  *eo 
in  use  the  four  tidies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from 
New  Jersey  under  New  York  and  l*oth  its  rivers  to  Long 
Island.  These  urc  wonderful  works,  that  in  due  time  should 
greatly  increase  the  chance*  of  profitable  human  existence 
in  connection  with  daily  labor*  in  the  island  of  Xlanhattan. 

Savings  Banks  Industrial  Insurance 

One  of  the  results  of  the  late  solemn  experience*  of  the 
life  insurance  companion  of  New  York  was  the  election  of 
Governor  Ileum:*.  Another  was  the  development  in  various 
minds  of  the  idea  that  the  several  States  in  some  way  might 
provide  cheeper  safe  insurance  for  their  citizen*  than  it  has 
been  possible  to  secure  from  existing  companies.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  mind  in  which  thi*  idea  bore  actual  fruit 


was  that  of  Lulls  D,  Rramhis,  ii  Boston  lawyer.  He  framed 
a law.  which  has  liven  adopted,  empowering  saving*  bank*  in 
Alu-sMichu-M'tt*  to  establish  insurance  department*  which 
should  issue  |M»licics,  to  citizen*  of  XlassachuscUs,  for  amounts 
not  to  exceed  foOt),  and  make  annuity  contract*  with  them 
for  amount*  not  exceeding  $.00  a year.  The  first  bank  to  use 
ibis  privilege  is  the  People  Bank  of  Brockton,  of  which  ex- 
Governor  Doiiilah  is  president.  It  has  applied  under  tin* 
new  law  for  a liecttse  to  do  business  a*  “a  savings  and  in- 
surance bank.”  ami  will  lie  the  first  to  sell  insurance  over  its 
counter  to  applicant*  who  come  and  ask  for  it.  The  detail; 
of  the  cost  of  this  insurance,  and  of  provision  for  the  legal 
reserve,  and  for  all  the  matter*  which  provide  that  the  insured 
shall  pay  for  what  he  gets  and  get  all  that  he  pays  for,  are 
being  worked  out  by  XI r.  R.  G.  IllNTKX,  the  State  Actuary, 
appointed  under  the  new  law  by  the  seven  trustees  of  tlic 
General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund.  The  trustee*  were  ap- 
|M>intcd  by  tlie  Governor.  The  saving  in  premiums  of  in- 
surance under  this  Xlnssachusctts  law  i*  expected  to  reach, 
and  probably  exceed,  twenty-five  |>cr  cent.  as  compared  with 
the  rate*  of  the  industrial  insurance  companies.  The  in 
diiHtriai  companic*  pay  their  solicitors,  pay  for  their  office 
buildings  and  expense*  of  administration,  and  pay  their 
collectors  who  gather  in  the  small  weekly  or  monthly  premiums 
of  their  customers.  Under  the  Massachusetts  law  premium* 
are  to  lie  paid  at  the  office  of  the  bank  or  other  prescribed 
pln«*o  monthly.  There  will  lie  no  collectors  or  solicitors  to  pay. 
the  offices  of  the  hanks  will  lie  used,  and  the  profits  of  the 
business.  after  deducting  modest  costa  of  administration, 
will  go  to  the  policyholders. 

An  Important  Experiment 

Of  course  the  new  law  is  an  experiment.  It  ought  to  work. 
Folks  who  want  life  insurance,  even  on  a small  scale,  ought 
to  be  sure  enough  of  their  own  need*  to  oak  for  it,  and  to 
make  their  own  payment*  at  an  appointed  place  when  due. 
Whether  they  are  as  wi*e  and  forethoughtful  as  that  remain* 
to  Is*  seen.  Undoubtedly  a large  proportion  of  the  |K»1  up- 
holder* of  life  insurance  companies  are  policyholder*  because 
some  one  persuaded  them  to  become  so.  Nevertheless,  men 
don’t  continue  to  pay  premiums  unless  they  really  want  in- 
SU ranee,  uud  a large  part  of  the  labor*  of  solicitors  has  been 
directed  not  so  much  to  indiu-e  men  to  insure,  as  to  induce 
them  to  insure  in  this  company  rather  than  in  that  one.  XIr. 
Bn.xmiEIm'k  hopes  for  the  Usefulness  of  the  law  he  ha*  drawn 
and  got  adopted  are  both  high  and  broad.  In  Germany,  la? 
say*,  the  government  look*  after  the  workingmen’s  welfare 
by  compulsory  accident,  sickness,  and  old-age  insurance,  to 
which  employer  and  employed  have  to  contribute.  In  thi* 
country  <*orapulsory  insurance  suits  neither  our  tradition*  nor 
our  institutions.  Our  workingman  must  himself  take  thought 
for  his  own  future,  and  to  help  him  to  do  no  XIr.  Hkanokis 
ha*  .•limed  to  make  the  State  supply  institution*  which  «sim- 
binc  " the  lent  possible  conditions  of  management  by  private 
citizens  with  adequate  State  supemaion."  One  new  policy 
that  Mr.  Rramikjk  has  included  especially  U>  fit  the  working- 
man'*  needs  give*  him  insurance  up  to  tht  age  of  sixty-five, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  holder’s  life  pay*  him 
an  annuity.  The  policies  taken  out  under  this  Massachusetts 
law  eanuot  be  forfeited  after  six  months’  premiums  have  been 
I wi id.  each  having  a paid-up  insurance,  or  cash  surrender, 
value,  at  the  option  of  the  hank.  Great  interest  throughout 
the  country  is  reported  in  thi*  experiment,  and  the  Brockton 
bank  gets  many  loiters  of  inquiry  from  bankers  ami  political 
economists  who  want  to  know  what  is  doing. 

Brand-new  Crimea 

A special  menage  to  Congress  on  February  13  urged  legis- 
lation to  prevent  interference  with  government  wireless 
telegraphy.  A Imy  in  Washington,  it  scorn*,  had  put  up  a 
*tutf  for  wirclc**  experiment,  and  had  prevented  the  sending 
of  a wirclc**  message  to  the  President  when  In*  was  on  a war- 
ship bound  for  Panama.  A Brooklyn  lad  had  caught  a wire- 
less headed  for  the  Navy  Yard,  and  in  other  ease*  boys  and 
amateurs  had  got  in  the  government’s  way.  Behold  in  sight 
a new  class  of  right*  and  easements  unknown  to  Blackmtone, 
Kkxt.  or  Parsons,  invisible,  intangible,  inaudible,  and  yet 
existent  and,  we  suppose,  important.  Let  us  see  now  if  Con- 
grcfw  can  legislate  that  box'*  must  not  be  boys  in  this  matter 
of  playing  with  magnetic  enrreuts. 
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Proposed  Electoral  Reforms  in  England 
and  France 

Retest  incident#  have  called  into  l**ing.  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  French  Republic,  vigorous  movement*  or- 
ganixed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  important  change*  in  the 
electoral  method*  of  those  countries.  Beginning  with  Great 
Britain,  we  observe  that  the  apprehension  caused  liy  the  growing 
strength  of  Socialism  there,  and  the  feeling  that  political  parties 
opjtosod  to  Socialist le  doctrine*  should  be  encouraged  iu  certain 
circumstances  to  co-operate,  barr  given  rise  to  an  agitation  in 
favor  of  such  reforms  in  the  British  system  of  conducting  Parlia- 
mentary elections  as  shall  enable  the  House  of  t'oiiunnns  to  mirror 
more  faithfully  the  drift  of  public  sentiment.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  not.  nei-dful  that  a 
eandidute,  in  order  to  lie  successful  in  n given  electoral  district, 
shall  obtain  a majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  therein.  Where 
there  are  several  candidates,  the  successful  one  may  have  only  a 
plurality.  In  France,  Germany.  and  other  Uontinmtnl  countries, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  no  candidate  on  the  first  ballot  obtains  a 
majority  of  the  vofes  not  there  must  Is'  a second  hulloting.  at 
which  only  the  two  candidate*  who  stood  highest  on  the  returns 
may  be  voted  for.  The  result  is  that  the  French  t ‘handier  of 
Deputies  or  the  Hcichstng  reflects,  with  a relatively  close  approach 
to  correctness,  the  prevailing  popular  idea*  and  wishes.  A ma- 
jority in  either  of  those  representative  ImhHc*  knows  its4*|f  to  be 
bucked  for  the  time  being  by  a majority  of  the  electors. 

The  effect  of  the  existing  British  system  Is  very  different.  In 
a speech  delivered  the  other  day  before  the  National  liberal  (Tub 
Mr.  .S.  T.  Kvaxs.  M.P..  pointed  out  that  at  the  general  election  of 
ISHtl,  which  turned  on  the  issue  of  Home  Rule,  the  Unionist 
party  secured  in  the  House  of  Commons  * majority  of  104.  where- 
as in  the  United  Kingdom  that  party  was  in  a minority  of  more 
than  00,000  among  the  voters.  In  the  election  of  ISf»2  the  literal 
party,  although  it  had  a majority  of  more  than  100,000  among 
the  elector*,  was  only  able  to  obtain  a majority  of  44  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a majority  so  small  that  the  House  of  I.nrda 
felt  justified  in  throwing  out  the  second  Home  Rule  bill  on  the 
plea  that  Mr.  Glauhtoxk  had  received  no  popular  mandate  for 
it.  Again,  in  1895.  when  the  Unionists  gained  a majority  of  150 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  their  majority  in  the  country  was  only 
117.000.  In  the  present  Parliament  the  Conservative*  are  not 
represented  by  a single  member  from  Wales,  although  they  have 
from  80,000  to  100,000  voters  in  the  principality.  Mr.  Evans 
aigued  that  circumstances  had  arisen  which  made  this  state  of 
things  particularly  mischievous.  He  referred  not  only  to  the  rapid 
rise  of  Socialism,  which,  temporarily  at  least,  has  conquered  the 
labor  party,  l.ut  also  to  the  tendency  to  auldivision  of  the  anti- 
Socialist  parties.  He  recalled  that  in  seven  out  of  the  twenty* 
seven  by-elections,  which  had  taken  place  since  the  beginning 
of  1006.  there  had  been  three-cornered  tights,  and  the  member  re- 
turned did  not  in  a single  instance  have  a majority  of  the  votes 
cast ; in  some  instances  he  obtained  only  about  a third  of  the 
votes,  and  in  one  case,  where  there  were  four  candidates,  even 
less. 

What  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  manifest  failure  of  a House 
of  Common*  thus  constituted  to  represent  truly  the  prc|Minderant 
sentiment  of  the  const iturncic*?  The  second  ballot  would,  as  we 
have  seen,  make  the  legislature  more  truly  representative,  but 
Mr.  Ivvaxs  thought  that  there  were  some  objections  to  that  ex- 
|*-dienL.  I nquest ionubty  a second  ballot  pauses  the  voters  extra 
trouble  and  imposes  additional  expense.  Mr.  Kvaxm  also  feared 
that  in  Great  Britain  the  electors,  not  Wing  habituated  to  the 
practice,  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  poll*  on  a second 
day  in  such  numbers  ns  to  make  the  second  balloting  useful.  Is 
there,  then,  a practicable  alternative?  Mr.  Kvaxs  believe*  that 
he  has  found  one.  He  would  have  a voter  at  a Parliamentary 
elertion  place  the  figure  1 opposite  his  first  favorite  on  the  list 
of  candidates,  the  figure  2 opposite  the  second  favorite,  and  so 
on.  for  a*  many  names.  Irsa  one,  as  there  are  cundiduteH.  In  the 
event  of  no  absolute  majority  being  cu»t  for  any  name  on  the 
list,  the  returning  officer  should  strike  out.  the  candidate  polling 
the  smallest  number  of  votes,  and  the  electors  who  had  voted 
for  him  should  have  their  votes  recorded  on  tin*  second  exam  inn 
tmn  for  their  second  favorites.  If  the  second  examination  of  the 
vote*  should  in  turn  disclose  no  absolute  majority  for  any  one 
candidate  the  process  of  elimination  could  la*  refloated  on  a third 
inspection,  and  so  on.  till  an  ulisolute  majority  of  the  vote*  cast 
could  la?  secured.  It  appear*  that  this  plan  lias  actually  been 
carried  out  successfully  in  the  Australian  colony  of  G'icensland 
for  some  fifteen  years. 

We  turn  to  the  proposed  change*  in  the  electoral  method*  of 
France.  The  membership  of  the  so-called  “ Kh-ctnriil  Reform 
Group"  has  more  than  doubled  within  a month,  and  now  number* 
2.13  out  of  the  Sl>l  Deputies  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  French 
Parliament.  The  change*  demanded  are  twofold.  First,  the  side 
•titution  of  the  amt  in  dr  liatr  for  the  srrulin  d’nrmndiaarmrnt 
iu  the  election  of  Deputies.  The  difference  between  these  elect- 


oral systems  is,  of  eour»e,  precisely  the  same  a*  that  which  exist* 
between  our  method  of  ehoo*ing  Representative*  in  Congress,  each 
in  n separate  district,  and  the  method  generally,  though  not  al- 
ways, followed  in  the  United  States  of  choosing  Presidential  elect- 
ors on  a collective  ticket  for  a whole  State.  The  ncrutin  d'arron- 
dinar  Mint,  or  single-district  system,  prevailed  in  France  from 
1876  (when  the  present  constitution,  which  was  finished  in  IH75. 
became  operative)  to  1885,  when  the  m-rulin  dr  liatr,  which  had 
been  earnestly  urged  by  Gauiiktta.  was  adopted,  partly  In  order 
to  swamp  the  reactionary  minority,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of 
relieving  Deputies  from  the  pressure  of  pony  local  interest*. 
The  experiment  was  short-lived,  because  it  proved  disappointing 
to  its  adviHWle*.  The  power  of  local  politician*  was  increased, 
for  they  forthwith  took  advantage  of  the  new  electoral  lii/iuir  to 
unite  in  forming  nominating  urn]  electoral  committer*  for  a whole 
department.  It  turned  nut.  also.  at  the  general  election  of  1885 
that  tire  reactionist*  gained  rather,  than  lo*t  seat*  under  tin* 
* erutin  dr  liatr,  and  somewhat  later  General  lUiri^vuER  made 
use  of  Ibis  electoral  method  to  obtain  piecemeal  a plebiscite  in 
his  favor  by  putting  himself  forward  n*  a candidate  whenever 
a -cat  Irecnnic  vacant  in  a given  dc|inrtmcnt.  Hi*  auceeas  at  the 
by  elections  friglitemd  the  Republican*,  who  accordingly  hastened 
to  rc*tore  tie*  arm  tin  rf'tt  rrtntdiaarui  rrt  I , or  single-district  system, 
Tin*  second  change  proposed  in  Frame  is  the  concession  to  each 
political  purty  o i a fraction  of  tin*  seats  la-longing  to  a given 
department , a fraction  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  votes  which  shall  have  lieen  polled  therein  by  the  party. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  such  a concession  in  Franc**,  although, 
as  Joiix  Stuart  Miij.  and  other  student*  of  political  philosophy 
have  often  pointed  out.  the  wishes  of  a people  cannot  lie  reflected 
faithfully  so  long  as  a minority  of  the  people  is  deprived  of  a 
voice  in  the  legislature  proportioned  to  it*  voting  strength.  It 
i*  an  interesting  fact  that  not  only  does  the  arm  tin  dr  liatr,  or 
general -ticket  system,  exist  to-day  in  Denmark.  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Argentina,  hut  the  four  countries  named  have  also 
accepted  proportional  representation,  the  effect  of  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  to  give  each  political  party  a numlicr  of  s]sike*tiien 
in  the  legislature  corresponding  to  the  relative  strength  exhibited 
bv  it  at  the  ballot  box.  If  the  Mime  system  should  now  he 
adopted  in  France  there  would  obviously  la*  no  need  of  n second 
balloting,  the  numerical  importance  of  each  |Mirty  being  deter- 
mined by  the  first,  contest  ut  the  polls.  Whether  these  changes, 
if  adopted,  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  Rudicul  party, 
now  preponderant  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  very  doubtful. 


The  Wind 

It  is  an  enemy  when  a*  little  children  we  listen,  cowering  under 
the  bedclothes,  to  its  ghastly  night  orgies.  TIh*ii  all  the  ghastly, 
awful  thing*  wc  have  heard  of  that  people  this  unfamiliar  world 
where  we  are  not  yet  at  home  or  at  ease  aeem  to  be  up  and  hu*y. 
The  shutter*  la-gin  to  creak,  tin*  air  i*  full  of  strange  swishing* 
and  whispering*,  weird  fingers  are  tapping  at  the  window  panr-s, 
and  pitched  a note  or  two  above  the  whistle  of  the  wind  an  un- 
earthly voice  wails  ami  laments  an  unearthly  horror. 

But  a*  we  grow  older  and  braver  there  comes  an  element  of 
adventuring  and  romance  in  the  wind's  voice.  We  hear  it*  horse* 
galloping  |iu*l  u*  in  the  darkness,  making  for  strange  lands  where 
only  doughty  heroes  |*-r.rtrate,  and  what  is  there  to  prevent  uiir 
mounting  them  and  galloping  away  from  all  the  eark  and  dutch 
of  circumstance?  8o  fancy  rides  out  on  the  cry  of  the  wind*  into 
lonely  mountain  fastnesses,  to  the  fair  land  that  lie#  the  farther 
side  of  the  moon,  across  snowswept  plain*  where  far.  far  below 
we  sis*  a long,  thin,  line  of  black  wolves  running,  and  the  yelp 
they  send  up  to  the  skies  reaches  ua  a*  an  overtone  to  the  wind's 
shrill  song  a*  we  swing  through  space  a hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Then  there  come#  a time  when,  if  we  are  good  children  and  arc 
well  brought  up,  we  Itcronie  acquainted  with  a little  hoy  named 
Diamond,  who  ia  the  intimate  of  the  North  Wind,  and  who,  be- 
cause be  knew  not  fear,  went  on  a whole  book  full  of  gay  adven- 
ture* with  her,  always  trusting  her  under  her  varying  aspect*  of 
grave  and  gay,  cold  and  gentle;  although  he  saw  her  at  time* 
when  her  whole  face  turned  Mark  with  blowing,  or  when  she  spread 
out  gnat  dark  Imt'*  wing*  that  covered  the  whole  sky;  lie  heard 
lo*r  ruga-  worse  than  the  blacksmith's  wife,  and  saw  her  turn  ut 
will  into  a serpent  or  a tiger  by  way  of  variety,  and  occasionally 
on  their  nightly  voyage*  she  would  have  Diamond  on  the  top  ledge 
of  a great  gray  cathedral,  and  let  him  peer  down  into  it  a*  it 
yawned  below  him.  a silent  gulf  hollowed  out  of  stone. 

An  acquaintance  that  grow*  up  from  such  a basis  a*  thi*  does 
away  with  fear,  ami  a*  we  grow  nliler  we  learn  to  listen  eagerly 
lor  the  wind,  typifving  a*  it  doe*  to  ua  all  the  scope  and  freedom 
that  fill*  the  space*  between  the  earth  and  the  ‘tar*. 

When  tlie  burden*  and  cares  of  this  world  pres*  t*»o  heavily  on 
frail  mortality,  doubth-**  sleeplessness  i*  an  evil  thing,  and  a 
man  may  well  have  iwjutm?  to  the  sage  medicine  men  to  get  rid 
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of  himself  and  the  tinning’,  insistent  sense  of  his  fleshly  and  social 
state.  Hut  let  a man  be.  as  by  every  moral  right  he  should  be, 
of  a clear  conscience,  sane  nerves,  and  becalmed  ambition*,  and, 
above  all,  let  him  lie  free  of  all  debts,  and  he  cannot  but  lament 
the  loss  of  so  much  good  life  in  sleeping.  How  much  joy  there 
Is  in  lying  healthily  and  attentively  alert  through  the  night's  still 
vigils!  Then  chiefly  do  we  hear  the  strange  discourses  of  the 
wind.  We  know  nothing  of  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes, 
hut  it  flaps  past  us.  singing  unearthly  melodies,  clean,  uncurbed, 
vivifying,  and  elemental,  the  infinite  breath  whirling  from  eternal 
space*  to  eternal  spaces. 

Such  a wind  it  wa.*  that  Siihu:t  sang  to,  begging  to  be  its  lyre, 
or  just  a leaf,  a wave,  a cloud,  to  be  lifted  and  s[>cd  on  the  way 
above  the  thorns  of  life. 

Hut  the  wind  is  not  only  a night  friend.  It  is  a line  companion 
for  the  striding  In-art;  for  him  who,  in  early  autumn  or  before 
tlie  birth  of  spring  wanders  afield,  just  for  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
clouds  set  a-dnneing,  or  hurtled  In  rough  haste  across  tin*  sky 
from  east  to  west,  for  none  knows  what  dire  or  gracious  purposes. 
And  have  you  ever,  late  in  March  or  early  in  April,  wandered 
out  on  a slash  of  land  carpeted  with  brown  pine  needle*,  and  sat 
down  on  the  soggy  ground  to  see  the  sap  like  a purple  mist  rising 
in  the  l*re  twigs,  and  heard  the  wind  play  a duet  on  Hie  reeds 
that  line  the  edge*  of  the  slash  and  the  pine  tops  almve  them? 
!»w  in  the  reed*  and  high  in  the  pine*.  Pan  pipe*,  the  careless, 
mirthful  gnat-footed  Pan.  glad  that  his  kingdom  is  waking  to  life 
again;  and  his  song  is  only  a little  wistful,  a few  shifting  minor 
intervals  replacing  the  screech! tigs  ami  wailings  of  his  winter 
nights. 

Nor  ia  the  song  wholly  silenced  even  in  the  most  windless  of 
moonlit  summer  evenings:  if  in  the  hush  we  strain  our  ears, 
we  hear  a long,  deep,  alternately  indrawn  and  outgoing  breath; 
is  it  Pan  In  silent  ecstasy,  or  just  the  slow,  sleepy  breathing  of  the 
planet  as  it  swing**  Who  has  not  felt  Ills  indolent  dreams  rise 
on  such  gentle  summer  breezes  to  go  s-wandcring  among  the  vales 
of  vanity? 

Du  kes*  has  a charming  essay  on  the  jovial  winter  wind,  in 
the  chapter  wherein  Marlin  Chuulewlt  and  T-an  Pinch  leave 
Mr.  PecksnSITs  house.  What  an  agreeable  and  praiseworthy 
habit  it  was  of  those  early  Victorians  (would  that  their  like 
should  he  horn  again!)  to  bow  little  essays  all  over  their  novels, 
and  what  a creditable  thing  it  would  be  if  the  living  novelist 
Would  go  und  do  likewise!  ltut  |ierhapn  the  mind  of  man  is  so 
narrowed  by  specialization  that  it  no  longer  holds  innumerable 
little  essay#  as  well  as  its  definitely  conceived  plot. 

There  are  as  many  winds  as  there  are  mood*  of  man.  but  it  i* 
the  jovial,  boisterous  winter  wind  that  Dickekh  (Minted,  a wind 
sweeping  across  breezy  downs,  " tracking  its  flight  in  darkening 
ripples  on  the  grass  and  smoothest  shadows  on  the  hills.**  It  nipped 
the  fats1  and  blinded  the  wayfarer  and  stopped  his  breath  as  though 
he  had  been  soused  in  cold  water. 

That  was  another  wind  that  blew  strong  anti  steady  and  cold 
through  Rossetti's  line*  that  depict  more  exquisitely  than  any 
others  the  numbness  of  perfect  grief: 

“The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind  was  still 
Shaken  out  dead  on  tree  und  hill; 

1 had  walked  in  at  the  wind’s  will, 

I sot  now-  for  the  wind  was  still.’* 

What  a universal  experience  that  is!  Who  is  there  who  hasn't 
taken  up  the  burden  of  a sorrow  ttio  great  to  liear  within  cloned 
doors  ami  walked  with  it  where  the  wind's  wailing  and  screeching 
was  a human  utterance,  where  iH-aillong  floods  and  pound  ini?  waves 
heat  upon  earth,  too,  in  impotent  agony? 

“Still  ailing,  wind?  Wilt  be  appeased  or  no? 

Which  needs  the  other’s  office,  thou  or  IT 

Dost  think  men  would  g«  mad  without  a moan, 

If  they  knew  any  way  to  borrow 

A pathos  like  thine  own?" 

There  is  one  more  hit  of  prone  in  which  the  wind  Is  captured  and 
net  to  word*  almost  as  perfectly  as  in  Bwow'NlNc’a  verse.  In  the 
last  chapters  of  Prince  Oho.  where  the  romance  rests  in  abeyance 
while  the  night  full*  and  the  dawn  wakes,  over  tin*  tattered,  fleeing 
princess  ••  (lit  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  forest  swelled  and  sank 
ami  drew  tu-ar  with  a running  rush  nnd  died  away  in  the  distance 
into  fainting  whispers." 

it  i*  the  very  voice  of  life,  this  wind,  this  messenger  nf  eternity 
singing  from  out  tiie  void  into  tie*  void,  heating  the  seas  into  life 
a*  it  passes,  cleaving  the  ocean  into  chasms.  Inuring  the  petrel, 
the  scanu-w,  the  gull  on  its  great  wings,  sweeping  clean  the 
floor*  of  the  forests,  burnishing  brighter  the  very  star*  set  in  the 
nmole*  of  night.  As  the  human  breath  utter*  tlm  voire  in  the 
throut  so  the  wind  plays  through  all  the  innumerable  throats  of 
nature,  waking  each  whistle,  whir.  wail,  and  song  to  a great  choral 
chant. 

Tliere  is  one  other  office  we  think  of  the  wind  a#  fulfilling.  Who 


is  not  at  moments  mindful  of  the  last  hour  when  the  body  shall 
have  played  its  game  to  the  finish  and  stretched  itself  stark  and 
dumb  for  its  eternal  rest?  And  wlio  can  help  hoping  that  as  the 
soul  unfurls  its  wing*  for  the  new  and  strange  adventure,  it 
•hall  lie  upborne,  like  the  gull  and  the  (ictrcl,  <m  the  great  wind's 
wings,  coming  even  a*  it*  child,  the  soul,  no  man  know*  whence, 
going  no  man  knows  whither,  yet  surely,  surely  passing  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  great  void  spaces  of  night,  some  little  lighted 
islands  of  life. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Herbert  Pitxsji  I*  doing  very  well  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. and  he  never  did  n I letter  thing  for  it  than  when  he  secured 
Worth i.voiov  ('.  Kokh  ns  the  head  of  the  manuscript  department. 
He  used  to  be  head  of  the  Ituresu  of  Statistics  when  Cucvstano 
was  in  power,  hut  Hakra  heard  that  his  figures  hud  a Democratic 
taint,  and  he  moved  him  out.  Fawn  went  on  to  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston  nnd  came  hack  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington. lie  sits  somewhere  among  the  stacks  and  lives  some- 
where out  of  town — Chevy  Chase,  perliaps."  for  the  literature  of 
the  name  would  attract  him.  There  among  the  stacks  he  keeps 
his  eye  out  for  manuscripts.  His  father  during  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  (•kcki.ey  in  the  Tribune  accumulated  a lot  of 
(Mimphlets  and  some  manuscripts,  hut  Wortiiixutum  buy#  some- 
thing worth  while  for  the  government.  He  has  enriched  the 
library,  and  he  himself  is  so  rich  in  his  learning  that  Congress- 
men have  to  take  him  nn  faith;  they  go  up  to  his  desk,  nnd  in 
the  presence  of  a constituent  they  timidly  pretend  to  a friend- 
ship with  him  that  they  know  Is  hollow*,  and  they  hurry  away 
lest  he  should  find  them  out.  Out  of  his  presence  they  tell  their 
constituent  what  a great  man  Koko  is.  just  as  if  they  knew  all 
about  it.  Mumx  Ford,  PaI'L  IjrK'Ehter  Fori*,  aud  Wrurriimo- 
tor  C.  Ford!  Three  brothers,  all  admirable  in  their  way;  and  now 
WtMTIlINOTOR  is  working  on  aloue,  and  is  doing  his  useful  job 
very  well  up  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Correspondence 

THE  OVERDOING  OF  INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS,  AND 
THE  DEFECTS  OF  FOOTBALL 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weakly : ' . frftrawy  r.  ipof. 

Silt, — Intercollegiate  contests  have  lately  been  discussed  in  the 
Weekly  in  a -pint  that  embolden*  me  to  communicate  to  you 
some  conviction-  born  of  near  to  observation  and  (tersonal  anil 
vicarious  experience,  of  which  it  would  Is-  a satisfaction  to  me 
to  relieve  my  mind.  My  knowledge  Ih  chiefly  about  football,  be- 
cause I have  played  it  myself  in  school  and  on  u class  team  in 
college,  and  because  I have  lead  a good  deal  of  the  literature  of 
the  game.  And  I think  it  is  a fortunate  chance  inasmuch  as  foot- 
ball is  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  influential,  and  the  most 
completely  restricted  to  college  of  all  our  athletic  sports.  When  I 
say  that  1 think  it  immoral,  of  course  I mean  the  way  it  is  carried 
on  to-day  and  has  been  in  the  past.  My  chief  thesis  is  that  it 
deliberately,  though  perhaps  in  many  cases  unconsciously,  teaches 
young  men  to  Is-  lawbreaker*:  it  puts  a premium  on  disobeying 
the  rule*  for  a profit.  1 need  not  rehearse  *|**cilie  instances  of 
players  breaking  rules,  for  it  la  common  knowledge  that  the  rules 
are  broken ; and,  indeed,  it  is  a futile  task  to  name  instances,  as 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  never  come  to  light.  I am  firmly 
convinced,  however,  that  if  nn  omniscient  umpire  could  lie  found 
who  would  enforce  every  rule,  or  in  default  of  that  every  penalty, 
no  game  of  foot  hull  could  Ik-  finished  or  anywhere  near  finished 
by  two  present-day  teams.  It  Is  sufficient  to  examine  the  history 
of  the  game  in  this  country,  particularly  as  recorded  by  Walter 
('amp.  to  see  that,  the  development  of  the  g.une  has  been  a forced 
process;  each  change  has  lieen  a neve  rub-  to  take  the  place  of  an 
old  one  which  players  would  not  obey.  Instead  of  looking  for 
oliedicnce  to  tlie  rules,  when  infractions  become  notoriously  fre- 
quent or  even  tacitly  permitted,  new  ones  were  formulated  to 
make  the  old  habit*  legal.  In  fortunately  the  infractions  always 
keep  far  abend  nf  the  legi-lation  in  the  race.  (Incidentally,  our 
American  legislation  is  often  proslm-cd  in  the  same  way.]  To 
return  for  a moment,  was  tliere  ever  a game  with  no  ninny  nnd 
Hueh  eornplirnfi-d  u ml  ever-changing  rule-*  And  was  there  ever 
a game  which  required  so  many  penalties  for  their  infraction? 
Some  improvement  has  U-en  made  recently  in  the  ability  of  the 
more  numerous  official*  to  detect  infract  ion*:  hut  the  same  spirit 
Is  there,  the  product  of  genera  lion*,  to  get  the  profit  from  in- 
fraction* ah  long  a*  you  ran.  l-n’t  that  immoral?  Isn't  it 
peculiarly  regrettable  in  this  country,  where  what  we  need  mo.t 
of  all  in  our  public  spirit  is  a res's-ef  for  Inw  us  law?  And  I 
don't  think  there's  any  question  that  Hume  who  arc  taught  that 
infringing  football  roles  is  nrrmi**ihlr  for  the  sake  of  success  will 
undoubtedly  take  a similarly  ja-rverti-il  standard  in  business  and 
politics.  If  that’s  what  you  learn  at  our  noble  universities,  who  is 
there  tn  tench  yon  I letter? 

It  is  al*o  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  old  «1orv  of  the  perfectly 
obvious  evils  of  tlii*  tremendous  pressure  for  winning.  The  darkest 
days  were  th<«e  when  professional  players  were  bought  in  one  way 
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or  another  {involving  a prodigious  amount  of  lying  to  cover  up  the 
trace*),  and  when  the  low  standard*  of  the  player*  thus  obtained 
resulted  in  actual  deliberate  brutalities  on  the  field  l Heaven  knows 
what  their  effect  may  have  been  nn  the  instinctively  clean  young 
men  with  whom  they*  were  brought  into  contact!).  Those  darkest 
day*  brought  a public  prateat  and  the  moat  obvious  evils  were 
eliminated.  It  has  been  made  exceedingly  clilllcult  now  to  buy 
players,  and  temporarily,  at  least,  officials  are  ready  to  disqualify 
any  one  showing  deliberate  brutality.  Hut  1 am  persuaded  that 
the  somewhat  subtler  evil  still  |s-r>i»t* — the  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice fairness  to  profit. 

From  another  aspect  football  is  immoral,  in  my  opinion.  I don't 
believe  in  always  calling  a spade  a spade.  It  is  sometime*  better 
to  be  euphemistic.  At  the  sumo  time  it  is  known  that  it  really  is 
a spade  all  the  time,  and  not  un  American  Beauty.  Football  i* 
called  a sport,  and  those  who  indulge  in  it  at  college  are  known  a* 
umateura.  If  that  1*  known  to  Is-  a euphemism,  all  well  and  good, 
hut  I'm  afraid  the  general  opinion  in  and  out  of  college  i*  that 
it  is  the  actual  fact.  Those  who  see  d re  per  understand  that  foot- 
ball is  a business  and  those  who  “ play  " it  arc  profraaionals,  even 
if  they  never  receive  a dollar  for  their  work.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  isn't  fair  to  carry  on  ihia  deceit,  and  that  to  teach  young  men 
that  the  atwmdonment  of  their  legitimate  college  work  (and  those 
subtler  forms  of  college  instruction  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
curriculum)  for  the  purpose  of  winning  contest*  with  other  col- 
leges is  patriotic  and  admirable  (and  the  failure  to  abandon  them 
despicable)  i*  teaching  them  something  which  is  not  true,  and 
teaching  it  in  a way  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  combat,  anil 
which  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to  strike  the  true  proportion 
in  other  conflicts  which  require  a clear  head  to  make  the  right 
decision. 

And  whatever  the  strength  of  a college  undergraduate  to  contest 
against  this  pressure,  it  i*  undoubtedly  unfair  to  let  the  pressure 
fall  upon  the  boy  in  the  preparatory  school,  or  the  boy  in  the  home 
town.  Ia  it  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  or  a hallucination  or  a 
hardness  of  heart  which  inspires  emissaries  from  college  athletic 
Association*  to  bring  into  the  malleable  period  of  a young  hoy'*  life 
the  sordid  instruction  and  pressure  and  temptation  to  forsake  nil 
other  considerations  and  follow  the  devil  of  athletic  success  and 
fame?  And  is  it  any  wonder  that  schoolmaster*  are  powerless  to 
protect  when  college*  author  it  ie*  arc  practically  silent,  or,  at  any 
rate,  inactive  a*  to  the  ethic*  of  athletic  success? 

Athletics  arc  desirable.  Hut  isn't  sport  desirable?  And  isn't  t 
it  possible  to  combine  the  two?  I lx-lie\c  it  is — and  in  college  m 
Once  it.  may  have  been  desirable  to  stimulate  athletics  in  college 
for  the  midnight  oil  burner*  by  intercollegiate  contests.  Now  . 
they  have  become  a Frankinsteln'a  monster.  Now  the  business  takes 
away  the  joy.  and  false  standards  bring  evil*  which  overbalance  * 
the  benefits. 

What  I*  the  remedy?  That  mentis  what  i*  the;  cause  of  this 
adoption  of  false  standards?  It  is  very  easily  discovered.  Merely* 
the  over-emphasis  of  the  joy  of  winning  a*  opposed  to  the  delight* 
in  playing  the  game.  And  to  enable  the  undergraduate  to  sample.* 
this  delight  undciiled  we  must  get  hack  to  simplicity,  let  him  be- 
come a child  again,  remove  this  pressure  on  the  brain. 

Specifically.  1 would  suggest,  first,  the  abolition  of  everything 
suggestive  ot  professionalism:  the  absolute  abolition  of  pile  money, 
travelling  expenses,  the  training  table,  supplying  of  uniforms,  and 
anything  else  a man  gets  hcCRUle  he  Is  a SUereanful  candidate  for 
the  university  team.  1 would  have  the  college  provide  a field, 
the  necessary  locker  buildings,  and  such  paraphernalia  as  were 
equally  available  to  all  undergraduates,  such  as  shells  for  rowing, . 
tennis' nets,  gymnasium  and  field  sports  accessories  If  this  would! 
not  stop  the  publicity  and  extravagance  ami  exclusiveness  of  inter- • 
collegiate  contests,  an  I believe  it  would.  1 would  limit  flip  mini-' 
1st  of  such  contest*,  or  even  forbid  them  for  a while.  And  I I** 
lieve  participation  in  athletics  would  not  only  survive,  but  would 
l>ecome  more  general  and  consequently  beneficial  to  a larger  num- 
ber of  student*.  Then  would  crane  tin*  realization  of  the  amateur 
spirit  as  oppoaed  to  the  professional,  and  if  any  group  of  players 
or  a picked  team  wished  to  play  with  a similar  tram  from  an- 
other college  the  contest  could  take  place  between  host*  and  guests 
in  a spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  the  extra  cost  beyond  what  the 
players  themselves  could  afford  being  raised  by  a specific  sub- 
scription. The  coat  of  Such  provision,  as  stated  above,  of  fields, 
building*,  shell*,  etc.,  should  Is*  a college  expense,  ns  well  aB  com- 
petent physical  director*,  but  no  coaches.  The  alumni  who  mis- 
takenly built  the  stadium  at  Harvard  would.  1 feel  sure,  con- 
tribute equally  generously  to  a fund  for  this  purpose  if  they 
could  only  he  brought  to  a sense  of  how  much  evil  that  effect''  and 
how  much  benefit  this  plan  would  bring.  I would  have  no 
stadium,  no  grand  stand,  no  bleacher*  for  those  who  now  get  their 
pleasure  In  live  gladiatorial  eomhata  of  their  fellow  student*;  for 
many  who  are  now  merely  spectator*  should  !>e  getting  physical 
benefit  and  a truer  delight  in  contesting  thrmsclve*.  These 
im-itKures  may  seem  very  radical,  but  I can  find  nothing  in  them 
to  discourage  desirable  athletics,  or  that  sacrifice*  anything  bene- 
ficial in  the  games  which  are  now  played  «o  unprofitable. 

These  thing*  ran  In-  done  by  the  college  authorities  If  the  alumni 
will  only  give  up  the  selfish  pleasure  of  going  hack  to  «rc  the  old 
<ollcgi*  triumph  over  its  adversaries,  and  exerting  their  influence 
to  see  that  it  shall  lie  a triumph  and  not  a defeat.  What  i*  that 
little  pleasure  in  comparison  with  the  perverted  standard*  which 
their  son*  and  brothers- tod*  are  acquiring  at  the  a/w«  mater l 


Our  correspondent  goc*  the  whole  hog  in  hi*  suggestion  of 
remedies.  He  is,  doubtless,  somewhat  ahead  of  the  times,  though 


not  alone,  citlier  in  his  estimation  of  the  moral  qualities  of  inter- 
collegiate ffsithnll  or  of  the  unwholesome  excess  of  concern  about 
intercollegiate  contests  in  general. — Kiutoh. 


REAL  DESPOTISM 

Chicago,  III..  Frhnary  /.  »pnff. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Week  If/: 

Sib, — Conceding  that  all  the  President  says  about  the  corpora- 
lions  and  the  rich  la  true,  the  attacks  which  he  has  made  upon 
the  judiciary  brcauac  certain  judges,  to  whom  (lie  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  committed  the  interpretation  and  adminis- 
tration of  11m*  law,  have  not  decided  certain  cases  conformably  to 
his  wishes,  have  done  more  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  our  form  of 
government  ami  to  weaken  the  re*|ieel  which  the  great  bo4j  of  the 
people  have  always  entrrtained,  and  justly  so.  towards  that"  branch 
of  our  government,  than  have  the  misdeeds  of  all  the  corporations 
and  the  rich  since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  The  in- 
tegrity of  our  government  rest*  upon  the  separation  and  the  inde- 
|H-ndcncc  from  each  other  of  it*  three  great  branches,  nm)  that 
neither  should  intrench  upon  nor  seek  to  invade  or  control  the 
others.  So  solicitous  was  Washington  about  this  that  in  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  American  people  he  particularly  emphasized 
the  perils  which  would  inevitably  follow  the  encroachment  of  the 
executive  upon  the  other  department*  of  government,' — “a  real 
despotism."  Violations  of  law  by  corporation*  or  by  the  “preda- 
tory rieh  " arc  lout  enough,  but  real  despotism,  which  will  inevi- 
tably result  from  executive  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
other  branches  of  government,  is  infinitely  worse. 

I am,  sir,  H.  H. 


FOR  WOODROW  WILSON 

Cboas  Palis,  Iowa,  Jsmmtry  .**.  1009. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly: 

Sib, — Your  article  in  the  WEEKLY  of  January  25,  pointing  out 
the  advisability  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  Is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  sensible  suggestion  that  ha* 
recently  appeared  in  print.  Woodrow  Wilson  would  not  only  unite 
the  Democracy  of  the  Hast  and  South,  as  you  suggest,  hut  also  of 
the  Middle  West.  No  candidate  would  arouse  more  enthusiasm 
in  this  section  nor  draw  more  from  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  in  many  of  the***  States  is  hopelessly  divided.  The 
nomination  of  President  Wilson  would  at  once  raise  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  the  plane  it  occupied  during  the  campaign  of 
Tilden  and  the  administrations  of  Cleveland.  There  ia  not  a single 
reason  why  Wilson  would  not  receive  the  same  support  which 
Cleveland  received.  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  he 
would  receive  additional  *up|»ort.  for  the  thinking  men  In  every 
party  desire  u return  to  constitutional  government. 

I am,  sir, 

Kaki.  Frederick  ({riser 

(ProfeMOr  Hitt,  and  Political  Science J. 


ROOSEVELT  HELPING  BRYAN 

BsoosMss.  Mam,  filasry  / ipt>9. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harjirr'*  Weekly: 

Sir, — To  my  mind,  although  a Republican,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the 
biggest  politician  the  country  ha*  produced,  ami  the  greatest  failure 
as  such. 

He  started  in  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  Democratic  or  Bryan's 
sails  so  that  they  might  have  no  capital  to  work  with  in  1908. 

He  has  overstepped  the  mark,  and  given  more  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  than  they  could  receive  in  any  other  way.  A Democrat 
makes  a motion  that  20,000  copies  of  Roosevelt's  latest  message 
bo  printed  for  distribution! 

I am,  air, 

Akol’M  L.  Clarke. 

fjfete  York  “ Time*,”  February  /,  1908.) 

A ROOXKVKLT  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

nWDRAL  THAT  A Will  IT  ONE  BE  WORK  IIY  EVERY  ADMIRER  Or  THE 
t’KKKlOK.XT 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Jlfetr  York  ‘ Times*; 

“ You  have  alwav*  l**en  so  generous  in  publishing  the  opinions 
of  even  those  people  with  whom  you  differ  that  I venture  to  ask 
you  to  print  a modest  suggestion  of  my  own.  Would  it  not  Is*  a 
graceful  thing  in  the  city  which  lias  *o  undervalued  the  greatness 
of  soul  of  our  President  to  start,  a movement  by  which  all  who 
honor  him  and  are  grateful  to  him  could  show  it  by  wearing  a 
white  chrysanthemum?  1 should  like  the  shops  to  furnish  arti- 
ficial ones  at.  sav.  ten  cents  a dozen,  so  that  very  poor  pimple 
could  afford  to  wear  the  badge.  I think  the  feeling  of  solidarity 
which  would  come  from  many  people  allowing  that  they  care  for 
right  turn u*e  il  is  right  would  lie  a healthful  and  helpful  political 
tonic.  White  would  naan  purity  of  motive,  freedom  from  graft. 

Annie  Wf.htbiiook  Gould. 

“ New  York,  January  SO,  1008.” 

Respectfully  referred  to  Colonel  Harvey’s  sense  of  humor  for 
sentence,  with  a recommendation  for  mercy. 

Javier  II.  Bogan. 
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Touching  Hands 
With  Eternity 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


III  OLIVER  LODtiK,  who  ha*  frequently  proclaimed 
hi*  belief  in  spiritualistic  phrnuDnu,  ha-  just  au- 
ii ■ hi ii ■ • I t hat  lie  ami  lair*  colleagues  have  scientifically 
proved  llic  possibility  of  iinmiiu nieiil ion  with  tin* 
•lead.  ill-  tell*  II*  that  lie  lain  talked  with  I lie  late 
Richard  Hodgson.  with  F.  W.  11.  llyi-ra,  with 
Edmund  Gurney,  and  other*.  who  " passed  over  to 
the  other  aide"  in  recent  yearn,  and  that  tliey  have 
furnished  rc|s*ated  nml  conclusive  proof  of  their 
identity.  This  nnuoiineemenl  i*  the  more  vital.'  la- 
cause  these  men  pave  the  ls-*t  part  of  their  liven  to  the  invest  ign- 
tion  of  the  attention  of  the  soul's  survival  after  death,  and  U>- 
lieved  that  they  had  proved  it*  continuance:  and  if  Sir  Oliver 
l»dge  is  right.  they  are  now  continuing  their  effort*  to  furnish 
this  proof  on  M tin*  other  side." 

Investigation*  on  “this  side  " have  been  carried  on  for  a num- 
ber of  years — in  Iamdon,  liy  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
which  hn«  rmnds-red  among  its  presidents  Mr.  Italfour  and  other 
distinguished  men;  and.  in  America,  by  a closely  atliliuted 
society,  in  which  Professor  Ilyslop  is  a leading  figure.  The 
exact  cause  which  led  Sir  Oliver  lyilge  to  make  his  recent  an- 
nouncement has  not  vet  liecn  revealed,  but  it  is  un  open  secret. 
The  late  F.  W.  II.  Myers,  a distinguished  English  critic,  poet, 
and  psychologist,  ami  author  of  Uumnn  /triww/dy,  tin*  classicul 
affirmative  contribution  to 
spiritistic  literature,  left  a 
sealed  package  in  the  hands  of 
friend*  before  he  died.  It  was 
known  that  his  object  was  to  at- 
tempt. after  his  death,  to  111111- 
mtmiralr  its  contents  through 
Mrs.  |'i|HT  or  some  other  well- 
known  ” medium H of  unim- 
peachable honesty.  .The  open- 
ing of  the  envelope  would  prove 
whether  the  communications 
were  genuine  or  not. 

Rut  it  is  now  declared  that, 
in  order  to  eliminate  all  chance 
of  fraud  or  telepathy,  this  mes- 
sage was  to  lie  transmit  ted  in 
two  parts,  through  two  “medi- 
ums." in  siicli  manner  that, 
singly,  they  would  not  make  an 
intelligent  communication,  but. 
when  put  together,  would  be  at 
once  intepretable  and  proved 
identical  with  the  original  writ- 
ing. This,  it  is  alleged,  has 
now  lieen  done. 

As  long  ago  as  1 870  Sir 
William  Crookes  published  a re- 
markable series  of  urticles  in 
which  he  alleged  that  he  had 
effected,  in  his  own  house,  under 
test  conditions,  the  “ materiali- 
zation " of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead.  Recently  Professor  Kir  hot 
claimed  to  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  Algeri-i.  lint  the  in- 
terviews with  Myers,  lln<lg«nn, 
and  others  do  not  take  place 
directly.  s-ir  Oliver  lias  not 
seen  his  friends  face  to  face. 

The  messages  have  come  in  a 
different  way;  rather  in  two  or 
three  different  ways,  but  al- 
ways through  a third  person, 
one  of  those  abnormally  organ- 
ized person*  whom  we  have  ln-eii 
accustomed  to  call  **  mediums." 
but  whom  Sir  Oliver  laslgi-  pro. 
fen  to  call  “ automat  i*ts." 

There  an*  two  chief  ways  in 
which  the  "dead"  communi- 
cate: either  by  “automatic 

•(leaking."  or  by  “ automatic 
writing."  In  the  first  ease,  the 
" medium."  comfortably  seated 
in  an  easy  chair,  falls  into  a 
trance,  which  i*  attended  by 
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Kir  O/irrr  irAo  /or*  tin 

womrrsr/  that  Ac  An*  nrirntifieallg 
ratabliahrd  thf  goaaibilitg  i>) 
cvuiwuuictHimj  tilth  the  d>a<l 


I " Spirit  " mrnaage  rrcrirrd  bg  automat  tr  irriliup.  through 
•'  Mrs.  Km  if  A."  and  claiming  to  be  from  the  tale  Me.  A'.  If.  II. 
Ugrrt.  It  read*:  ” flair  iiireleaalg  / Aurc  had  In  1 rri/r  fur 
mu  mind  kan  been  mi  intent  on  the  anUjeel  mailer,  but  il  i* 
unimportant  hair  if  font*  so  long  an  iron  hair  it  Hum!  night 
tie  are  friend  a Re  not  diaronmgeil  all  11  ill  end  better  than  gnu 
hope  it  pert.”  Thin  manage  mi*  remind  on  Itecembcr  la,  Jit  07 


rigidity,  partial  nr  total  loss 
of  feeling,  and  other  cu1mIc|f- 
tic  conditions,  mid  presently 
begin*  to  speak  not  a*  her- 
self— for  most  of  the  suceess- 
ful  medium*  are  women — but 
as  the  |N-r*onnlity  on  “the 
other  side"  who  is  eommuni- 
eating.  When*  automatic 

writing  is  the  method  used,  the  nudium  sit*  in  the  posture  of  a 
person  writing,  leaning  slightly  forward,  and  the  face  is  buried 
in  a small  pillow  aup|M»rteil  on  an  iron  rest,  which  makes  it  wlmlly 
impossible  for  the  medium  to  mo  what  she  is  writing,  nr  rather 
wlmt  her  hand  is  writing.  ini]s>lhi|  by  tin-  Mi|**rph\  icul  nature  of 
Fome  one  "on  the  other  side.” 

Among  the  mediums  who  have  taken  part  in  the  s|M-cial  re- 
searches described  by  Sir  Oliver  laslgc.  Mr*.  Piper  «>f  Roston,  Mrs. 
Verntll,  and  others  have  Itcea  mentioned;  but  there  have  hern 
many  more,  perhaps  a dozen  in  nil.  through  whom  communications, 
whether  by  h|ni*cIi  or  writing,  have  tsi-n  olitaine-l;  and  this  con- 
stant change  of  the  channel  of  communication  is  the  chief  test  of 
genuineness.  On  one  occasion  I>r.  Kicluird  llmlgson  sjsike,  it  U 
helievnl,  through  three  different  mediums  on  the  same  day.  each 
time  alluding  to  what  hnd  taken  place  at  the  earlier  sitting*. 

quite  unknown  to  the  other 

mediums. 

To  mention  a specific  case: 
Professor  Ilyslop.  who  made 
this  particular  investigation, 
received  a communication 
from  Dr.  Hodgson  through  a 
lady  whom  lie  calls  **  Mrs. 
Quentin."  < Suing  a few  hour* 
later  to  another  medium,  he  re- 
ceived a further  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Hodgson,  allud- 
ing to  this  first  medium,  and 
saying  that  “ the  plan-  when* 
the  sitting  had  taken  plan* 
wa*  near  water."  This  turned 
out  to  be  true,  as  the  liou*e 
wan  on  a hay.  though  Pro- 
fessor Ilyslop  * did  not  know 
this,  a*  in*  had  always  gone 
there  after  dark.  l)r"  Hodg- 
son went  on  to  say  that,  later 
in  the  day.  he  would  try  to 
communicate  again  with  Pro- 
fessor II \ slop  through  a third 
medium.  “Mrs.  Smith." — the 
names  an*  withheld  for  bbviou* 
reasons, — -ami  would  try  to  give 
a message  als-nt  certain  book*. 
Professor  Ilyslop  went  10 
"Mrs.  Smith"  that  evening, 
and  Hodgson  tried  to  communi- 
cate, with  no  great  success, 
though  he  did  manage  to  aay 
something  about  "books,” 
Previously  to  this  Professor 
Ilyslop  had  quite  convinced 
himself  of  the  identity  of  the 
intelligence  which  was  com- 
municating with  him  through 
these  different  mediums.  In- 
deed. he  reached  conviction  on 
this  point  very  soon  after 
Uichnrd  Hodgson's  death, 
which  took  place  at  the  close 
of  10W».  Dr.  Hodgson  had.  ap- 
parently. l-ecn  in  perfectly 
good  health,  but  luid  l**-n 
warned  by  the  “control*" — 
the  inteRi-jvim-*  speaking 
through  Mrs.  Piper  especially 
— that  he  should  avoid  violent 
exercise,  lie  disregarded  this 
warning,  indulged  in  a hand- 
ball tournament,  and  fell  dead 
in  the  Roston  lloat  Club.  He 
and  Professor  Ilyslop  had  been 
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working  together,  in  a clow 
alliance.  Hi  this  very  problem 
of  communication  witli  l In*  dead, 
ami  Hodgkin  haul  agreed  that, 
if  it  wan  in  any  way  po**ilile, 
he  wuulil  coniinunicatR  with 
Professor  Hyslop  us  soon  after 
hia  death  ns  he  could-  Tlw* 
communication*  began  almost 
iimm-dtatriy  after  the  fatal 
accident  at  the  boat  dub;  and 
Professor  Hyslop  had  within  a 
few  weeks  obtained  what  he  lie- 
lie  ved  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  identity  la-tween  the 
enmmunieuling  intelligence  and 
his  late  friend,  the  noted 
Psychic  Researcher.  On  one 
atriking  occasion  Dr.  Hodgson 
was  communicating  with  Pro- 
feaaor  Hyslop  by  automatic 
writing  through  the  band  of 
Mrs.  Piper,  lie  asked: 

“ Do  you  remember  a man 

we  beard  of  in  . no.  in 

Washington,  and  what  I said 
about  trying  to  see  him?  . . . 

I heard  of  him  just  before  I 
came  over.  Perhaps  I did  not 
write  you  about  this." 

In  point  of  fact.  Dr.  Hodgson 
had  not  written  to  Professor 
Hyslop,  who  could  make  iiotli* 
ing  of  this  statement.  A few 
week*  after,  Professor  Hyslop 
had  business  in  Washington, 
and  accidentally  met  a gentle- 
man in  charge  of  a department 
in  a large  business  house,  who 
mentioned  that  he  had  written  to  Dr.  Hodgson  a short  time  More 
his  death  about  a man  there  who  showed  signs  of  mcdiumistic 

powers. 

It  is  the  cumulative  weight  of  hundreds  of  incidents  like  this 
that  has  brought  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  Hyslop.  and  their 
colleagues  the  certainty  that,  they  are  really  communicating  with 
their  dead  friends.  It  was  in  a-  large  degree  owing  to  the  success 
of  these  early  experiment*  with  Dr.  Hodgson  t lust  the  London 
Psychic  Researchers  turned  anew  to  this  held  of  inquiry,  having 
Mrs.  Piper  go  over  to  England  to  submit  to  the  most  stringent 
testa,  and  at  the  same  time  cheeking  her  communications  by  those 
received  through  other  mediums. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the  power  of  mediums,  or  " autom- 
atists,"  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  have  us  call  them,  to  “get  a 
message  through " without  confusing  or  diluting  it.  And  even 
under  the  best  conditions  a good  deal  of  the  medium's  mind 
seems  to  udltere  to  the  message.  In  the  case  of  automatic  writing, 
then*  will  la*  a difference  of  handwriting  with  each  new  com- 
municating intelligence;  yet  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  a 
general  resemblance,  more  or  less  marked,  to  the  writing  of  the 
" automatic  " throughout.  And  the  vocabulary  of  the  medium 
will  also  have  ita  influence.  In  one  case  Mr.  Hodgson  is  reported 
to  have  said;  “I  have  to  use  the  medium's  word;  I can't  get  my 
own  word  through  I” 

Mrs,  Piper,  after  many  experiments  with  Dr.  Hodgson,  followed 
by  experiments  with  Professor  Hyslop  after  Dr.  Hodgson's  death, 
succeeded  in  opening  the  channel  of  communication  with  Dr. 
Hodgson  so  wide  that  there  was  much  of  the  effect  of  earning 
on  daily  communications  with  a close  neighbor.  Rut  Dr.  Hodgson 
was  by  no  means  the  first  “ control”  to  establish  his  identity 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Psvchic  Researchers.  lie  had  ls*rn  pre- 
ceded. in  the  use  of  Mrs.  piper  us  a channel,  by  several  others, 
notably  a certain  " (Jeorge  Pelnom,” — the  name  is  slightly  altered, — 
who  had  met  with  a sudden  and  violent  death  a few  years  before, 
lie  i*  generally  spoken  of  as  in  these  records.  It  seems  that 

(i.P.  had  attained  such  proficiency  in  the  art  of  bridging  the  two 
worlds,  that  he  was  aide  to  initiate  Dr.  Hodgson  in  its  myutcrien, 
with  such  success  that  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  wns  soon 
forthcoming.  For.  if  there  is  a difference  in  the  power  and  clear- 
ness of  “ autoinatiats.”  there  is  just  as  much  difference  between 
the  powers  and  mastery  of  **  communicators.”  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  been  carrying  on  this  investigation  that,  while  they  have 
had  abundant  communications  from  the  late  P.  \V.  H.  Myers,  they 
have  found  it  singularly  difficult  to  get  proof  of  his  identity 
which,  Wside*  satisfying  themselves,  will  have  palpable  evidential 
value.  Tbev  have  obtained  many  statements  which  seem  to  be 
free  and  easy  fiction  rather  than  simple  mutter  of  fact  uml  many 
other  communications  have  been  elusive  in  the  highest  degree. 

This  suggests  a very  interesting  question,  if  we  ure.  in  this 
ease,  really  communicating  with  the  late  Mr.  Myers,  with  what 
part  of  him  are  we  communicating?  And  in  what  condition  is 
that  part?  Profeasor  Hyslop  declare*  hi*  belief  that,  just  as  the 
medium  has  to  fall  into  a trance  in  order  to  receive  communications 
from  “ the  other  side.”  so  the  ” communicator."  tin*  personality 
'*  on  the  other  side."  has  to  fall  into  a trance,  in  order  to  come 
into  rapport  with  the  medium:  and  until  this  process  is  thoroughly 
mastered,  the  “ communicator”  I*  quite  likely  to  have  lapses  of 
memory,  periods  of  muttering  and  incoherent  speech,  and  periods 
of  free  invention,  such  as  characterize  the  trance  condition.  This 
would  account  for  the  irrelevancy,  the  inanity  oven,  of  large 
quantities  of  communication*  purporting  to  come  from  the  other 


world.  We  arc  not  communi- 
cating opeu-ryed  with  a nuul 
wide  awake;  we  are  communi- 
cating. through  tlw  psychic 
nature  of  an  entranced  me- 
dium, with  a soul  which  may 
he  said  to  be  in  a trance,  or 
dreaming,  or  even  delirious, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its 
own  psychical  state. 

It  seems  that  the  trance  state 
of  the  medium  i*  not  volun- 
tary and  self-induced,  nor  is  It 
induced  hypnotically,  by  the 
experimenter.  It  is  seemingly 
induced  by  the  “ communi- 
cator " on  Hie  other  side,  who, 
as  it  were,  hypnotize*  the 
" automat ist ''  from  the  other 
side,  and  draws  the  personality 
of  tlie  " automatic  " out  of  his 
or  her  body,  so  to  speak,  tetn- 
|Nirarily  taking  |Kieutcs*hm  of 
tluit  hotly,  and  using  it  to 
speak,  or.  as  in  the  majority 
of  these  experiments,  to  write 
messages.  Sometimes  two  mes- 
sages are  received  at  one  time, 
thr  right  hand  writing  from 
left  to  right — in  the  ordinary 
way  — while  the  left  hand 
writes  from  right  to  left.  And 
in  certain  experiments  with 
Mrs.  Piper,  there  was,  at  the 
same  time,  automatic  speak- 
ing. as  though  three  “con- 
trols ” were  using  her  body  ut 
the  same  time. 

One  of  the  group  which  has 
been  carrying  on  this  series  of  experiments  tells  a rather  grue- 
some tale’  illustrating  this  obsession  of  the  medium,  this  taking 
|HMsc**iou  of  the  medium's  body  by  a control.  The  control  in 
this  ca*«*  was  a man  of  science,  recently  dead,  lie  wa*  new  to  the 
work,  ami  wua  being  taught  to  communicate  by  “ O.  IV  uml  others. 
The  experimenter,  who  told  me  the  story,  was  called  to  the  door 
shortly  after  tho  sitting  began,  and  passed  behind  the  medium,  a 
woman.  Instantly  all  communication*  ceased,  and  the  medium 
remained  rigid,  in  a tram-dike  condition,  for  twenty  minutes 
or  a half  hour.  Once  or  twice  she  muttered:  “You  won’t  let  me 
die?  I don't  want  to  diet"  The  experimenter  reassured  ami 


A later  rum sage,  received  December  ,1 1.  1907,  by  automafir 
writing  through  " Urn.  Smith,"  and  claiming  to  be  from  the 
late  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  f"  R.ll.").  It  rends:  "...  trill 
answer  my  harangue.  The  Nut  cad  light  is  all  right.  . . All 
right  I'll  put  on  tng  thinking  rap  . . . I think  so  . . . Ye* 
. '.  . Hood  night.  Yes.  If.  II."  The  questions  i rhieh  Dr.  Hodg- 
son teas  answering  arc  omitted;  they  wire  recorded  at  the  lime 


The  figure  illustrates  the  posit  ion  assumed  by  the  medium  or 
“ aulomalist  ” during  Ihe  reception  of  a " spiritistic  “ message. 
In  this  position,  and  with  the  fare  so  masked,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  medium  to  see  the  i ron/s  which  his  hand  is  writing 
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calmed  her,  telling  her  there 
was  no  danger.  Finally  she  re- 
turned to  her  normal  self.  At 
a later  sitting,  another  con- 
trol. •"(».  1*.,”  explained  what 
hnd  hap|M<ned.  telling  the  ex- 
perimenter : 

“ It  did  not  look  a*  well 
from  this  side  as  it  did  from 
that!  X [the  recently  de- 

ceased scientist  J hud  just  taken 
noftscftftion  of  the  medium's 
IhmIv.  when  you  walked  behind 
her.  and  cut  off  the  rurrent. 

Then  X realized  that  he 

was  in  a woman's  body,  and 
felt  the  small  hands,  and  the 
skirts,  and  couldn’t  realize 
what  had  taken  plan*,  lie  la- 
gan to  rage  like  a roaring  lion, 
und  K.  II.  [ Klehard  Hodgson] 
roared  laughing  at  him.  Finally 
we  got  him  out.  and  even  then 
In*  had  to  go  through  all  the 
processes  of  dying."  This  is 
prolmhly  the  meuning  of  the 
medium's  plaintive  muttering: 

'*  Vnu  won't  let  me  die?  I don't 
want  to  die!’’ 

Thi-.  will  give  a general  idea 
of  the  method  of  invent  ign- 
tion  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Sir 
William  Crookes,  and  other 
scientists  of  repute  in  Knglund. 
and  of  Professor  llyslop,  fol- 
lowing in  Kichnrd  Hodgson's 
footsteps.  in  this  country.  A 
large  number  of  mediums  are 
employed,  and  the  similarity  of 
the  same  control  * communica- 
tions through  different  me- 
diums. which  has  already  liecn 
illustrated,  is  a strong  argu- 
ment for  identity,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  some  communicating  in- 
telligence. quite  independent  of 
the  medium. 

We  have  to  deal  in  a few 
words  with  a very  important 
question:  the  possibility  that 
llte  communications  received 
through  the  medium  may  come, 
whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. from  the  mind  of  some 
living  person.  I)r.  T.  .T.  Hud- 
son, author  of  Thr  Law  of 
Psyehie  Phenomena,  wrote 
much  in  support  of  this  view, 
denounced  the  spiritistic  hy- 
pothesis. and  asserted  that  tel- 
epathy from  the  subconscious 
mind  of  the  experimenter.  or  of 
some  other  person,  was  the  real 
source  of  these  extraordinary 
communications.  The  discovery  of  the  " subconscious  mind"  is 
the  most  remarkable  contribution  which  the  ‘study  of  psychology 
has  given  uc  many  hare  considered  that,  in  searching"  for  the 
processes  of  thought,  investigators  have  discovered  nothing  less 
than  the  soul  itself.  To  use  the  simile  of  Myers,  just  as  the  ice- 
berg floats  with  nine-tenths  of  its  hulk  submerged,  so  the  immeas 
tiruhly  greater  portion  of  human  ronscinusncwa  lies  below  the  level 
of  nonnal  knowhdgc.  Tliere  seems  to  be  a sort  of  mental  lumlier 
room,  to  which  is  reli-gated  all  the  a<-quircd  knowledge  which  Is 
not  needed  in  the  daily  use  of  the  human  subject.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample. is  the  mechanical  action,  at  first  painfully  acquired,  but 
after  a while  used  unconsciously,  in  riding  a bicycle;  such  are 
the  involuntary  muscular  processes  of  the-  heart  and  stomach. 
Memories  of  past  nccurreneos,  which  are  never  totally  forgotten, 
an*  relegated  to  this  domuili.  often  to  Is*  dragged  up  into  the 
realms  of  eoiiHriousiicss  |»y  some  scent,  some  unexpected  keyword, 
or  by  lalsirious  searching  for  some  name  or  number  which  has 
escaped  us.  In  this  unexplored  wilderness  lie  rapacities  greater 
than  can  lie  imagined;  and  in  a state  of  hypnotic  sleep  all  this 
heap  of  treasures  and  rubbish  can  be  probed  by  the  conscious 
or  “ auperllminal " mind  of  the  subject,  at  the  direction  of  the 
o|ierator.  Dr.  Hudson.  himself  a Idttcr  opponent  of  spiritualism, 
believed  the  subconscious  mind  to  be  the  true  scut  of  the  person- 
ality. lie  claimed  that  genius  was  nothing  but  an  upru-h  of  the 
subliminal  faculties  into  the  normal  mind;  thut  Ibe  “lightning 
calculators”  who  are  able  to  solve  in  a moment  any  mathematical 
problem,  do  so  by  the  use  of  this  function:  in  effect,  that  the  sub- 
merged (sinsri'itisness  p»m*esses  supernormal  jioweis  of  an  almost 
incredible  nature,  not  only  over  the  subject’s  own  memory,  but 
over  the  memories  of  others.  Hut  the  present  e*|ierinicnter*  would 
seem  to  have  eliminated  all  possibility  n|  telcruithy.  and  have  ar 
cumulated  a mass  of  testimony,  each  part  of  which  has  some  value, 
and  ell  of  which  taken  together  appears  to  he  conclusive,  that  these 
messages  do  really  come  from  “ tlie  other  side  " ; and  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  do  come  from  the  deceased  | arsons  in  whose  names 
they  arc  given:  in  fact,  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Professor 


llyslop  have  really  opened  up 
communications  with  the  de- 
parted personalities  of  Iticliard 
Hodgson.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Kd 
niund  (Jurm-y,  ami  others. 

There  reniuitis  one  astonish- 
ing thing  -the  fact  that  Sir 
Oliver  l>i|ge  speak*  of  thi* 
cisiimunieai ion  as  the  fruit  i f 
a *'  new  " faculty.  To  take  only 
two  instances  which  prove  the 
contrary,  the  Nl.u  King,  thr 
oldest  Chinese  b.*ik.  and  the 
t'handoyya  I'panishad.  one  of 
(lie  oldest  IsMiks  of  India,  both 
contain  description*  of  com 
municutions  through  mediums, 
while  the  iliblr  and  the  tales 
of  the  Hast,  from  Japan  to 
Arabia  f not  to  mention  the 
Delphic  oracle  i.  are  full  of 
“automatic  speaking" — of  pos- 
session of  a body  by  the  super- 
physical  part  of  a dead  person, 
who  uses  the  medium's  lips  to 
sjs’uk.  Ancestor  worship  is  the 
faith  of  a majority  of  the 
human  race,  and  ancestor-wor- 
ship is  everywhere  full  of  com 
munieutions  with  the  dead. 
At  tlie  same  time,  the  more 
spiritual  and  mystical  teacher* 
have  universally  discouraged 
this  necromancy,  declaring  that, 
where  the  control  ia  really  the 
soul  of  a dead  person,  the  cum- 
in unirat ion  is  uniformly  harm- 
ful for  that  soul:  and.  further, 
that  medium  ism  is  a morbid 
and  harmful  condition,  fraught 
with  many  perils.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  recognizes  the 
|H>ssihility  of  examnuniration 
with  the  dead.  Many  people 
will  remember  the  ferment 
which  arose  a fi  w year*  ago 
over  the  celebration  of  the 
“ Mack  maiw."  or  devil  wor- 
ship, w hich  wo*  supposed  to  he 
participated  in  by  Istml*  of 
r!uru|M'un  Freemason*.  More 
recently  a woman  who  had  sent 
in  n petition  from  some  small 
Italian  village  for  permission 
to  continue  to  hold  seances 
with  her  dead  child  was  in- 
formed by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  at  Home  that  such 
meeting*  were  forbidden  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Church. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  tribute 
to  the  responsiveness  of  our 
minds  to  their  surrounding* 
that  our  Isdief*  are  so  largely 
biassed  by  those  of  the  age.  The  idea  of  spirit  communication  is. 
of  itself,  in  no  wise  opposed  to  reasonable  belief.  but  is  a matter 
to  be  decided  by  rigid  examination  alone.  And  yet  in  every  age 
belief  has  swayed  from  pole  to  |io]e.  according  to  the  prevalent 
habit  of  thought.  Three  hundred  yearn  ago  this  belief  was 
solemnly  upheld  by  the  chief  justice  of  Knglnud  at  a time  when 
denial  was  considered  evidence  of  demoniac  iwwsession.  Fifty 
years  ago.  when  Darwin  and  Huxley  imagined  that  they  had 
pushed  luiek  the  borders  of  tlie  unknowable  to  the  furthest  point 
attainable,  the  still,  small  voice  of  Wallace  appeared.  crying  in 
a wilderness  of  scoffs  and  jeer*.  Today,  even  within  the  last  five 
years,  the  pendulum  has  swung  distinctly  hack  toward  the  original 
point  again.  And  all  the  while  science  maintains  her  unalterable 
laws,  and  it  is  the  minds  of  the  scientists  which  alone  are  vacil- 
lating. 

It  is  an  ironic  commentary  upon  the  processes  of  thought  that, 
after  emerging  from  the  naturalistic  superstition*  of  all  savage 
races  and  building  our  elaborate  cosmogonies  and  theologies,  seem 
ingl.v  unalterable,  we  should  appear  to  have  completed  the  circle, 
ami  to  l»e  driven  Iwrk  again  upon  the  old  traditions.  There  i*  a 
tradition  that  then*  is  also  a divine  way  of  communicating  with 
departed  spirits,  through  a raising  of  the  threshold  of  one's  own 
consciousness  till  it  includes  the  spiritual  realm;  but  there  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  this  .md  the  |xwsessi«j|i  of  an  entranced 
body  h.v  some  personality  which  lias  recently  parsed  through  death. 

The  rigid  birrsligations  made  hft  prominent  scientists  in  Amer- 
ica ami  Europe  hare  r lea  rig  prnreti  the  existence  of  a series  of 
phenomena  not  to  be  explained  under  the  known  la ws  of  physics. 
The  etmtrsl  in  note  between  the  champions  of  the  telepathic  and 
the  spiritist  ir  theories,  Thr  latter  lho.ru  has  by  no  mean*  gel 
hem  proved,  allhouoh  it  nr  mu  to  pn  sent  the  easier  solution. 
It  has  reeeultg  obtained  ihe  support  of  Professor  Cesar c Lorn- 
hroso,  for  thirteen  gears  <t»i  ardeul  opponent.  The  dismissal  of 
the  n hole  subject  as  •‘humbug”  is  impossible  lo  Ihe  unprejudiced 
m ind. — F'iiitob. 


.1/  the  beginning,  this  message,  receired  by  automatic  writing 
through  " Mrs.  Smith,”  was  sent  as  coming  from  Mgers,  but  its 
transmission  a as  not  completely  successful,  only  Ihe  tellers 
" My  . . being  legible.  Then  '*  tl.  /*."  ( U cor  ye  Pelham)  came 
to  Ihe  rescue,  i rriling : “ rulhrr  afttir  work,  you  understand  so 
we  caa  irorJt  it  out  / think  I will  Iry  and  get  the  conditions 
established  and  go  on  You  know  / him  tl.  P.  and  so  glad  to  help 
again.  IFAen  K.  H.  \Niehard  Hodgson]  is  a little  weak  l can 
almost  always  bring  strength  f for  I am  more  accustomed  to  the 
suMuing  of  a higher  rate  of  nitrations  irAiVA  always  obtain 
after  an  energetic  exercise  of  any  kind  I."  This  message  teas 
received  on  January  il.  1 90S 
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The  six  Car*  at  Timet  Square,  New  York,  awaiting  the  Pistol  Signal  to  start  them  on  their  remarkable  Race 


The  American  Car  (Thomas),  driven  by 
Montague  Roberts  and  Howard  Brinker 


The  German  Car  (Protos),  driven  by  Lieutenant 
Koeppen.  Hans  Knape,  and  Ernest  Maas 


The  Italian  Car  (Zust),  driven  by  Antonio 
Scarfoglio,  Emilio  Sitori,  and  Henri  Haaga 


The  French  Car  (De  Dion),  driven  by 
St.  Chaffray,  Capt.  Hansen,  and  Austran 


The  French  Car  (Sitairc-Naudin),  driven  by  August 
Pons,  Maurice  Bcrihe,  and  Lucien  Dechamps 


The  French  Car  (Moto-Bloc),  driven  by  Charles 
Godard,  Arthur  Hue,  and  Maurice  Livier 


THE  START  OF  THE  20,000  MILE  MOTOR  RACE 
FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PARIS  BY  WAY  OF  ALASKA 
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FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA  BY  INLAND  WATERWAY 

THE  PROTECTED  PASSAGE  ALONG  THE  COAST  PROPOSED  BY  THE  ATLANTIC  DEEPER  WATERWAYS  COMMISSION 

DRAWN'  BV»  VERNON  HOWS  DAILEY 
(See  article  on  r»ie) 
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By  Still  Waters  from  Maine  to  Florida 


(See  illustration  on  opposite  page) 


")  establish  a protected  waterway,  inland,  for 
the  greater  part,  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Maine  to  Fiorina,  ami  possibly  be 
yond  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
tin*  ambitious  and  useful  purpose  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 
Its  plan  is  comprehensive  and  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  proper  deveJojancnt  of  the 
most  populous  region  of  the  United  State*. 

Three  benefits  that  will  be  immediately 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  the  inland 
waterway  are  of  such  equal  value  that  none  can  1*'  preferred  above 
the  others — namely,  the  better  defence  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  time 
of  war,  the  saving  of  life  and  property  from  the  dangers  of  ocean 
travel,  and  the  cheapening  and  expediting  of  freight  truffle  along 
the  lines  of  the  canal. 

Some  of  the  principal  links  in  the  desired  chain  are  already  avail- 
able or  have  been  provided  in  |«rt.  A private  corporation  is 
constructing  a ship  canal  across  Cape  Cod,  and  another  canal  is 
projected  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose  of  providing  safe 
inland  transportation  from  Maine  to  New  \ork.  The  link  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  now  consists  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal,  anil  ita  conversion  into  a ship  canal  would  lie  one 
of  the  most  costly  of  the  pru|>o*ed  undertaking*,  but  also  the 
most  valuable  and  important. 

The  next  link,  connecting  Delaware  Ray  with  the  Chesapeake, 
could  be  provided  at  relatively  small  coat  and  in  a few  years.  It 
is  one  of  prime  importance,  and  if  constructed  at  once,  would 
furnish  an  excellent  object  lesson  on  the  value  of  the  entire  scheme. 
It  would  carry  the  deeper  waterways  south  to  Norfolk.  From 
that  point  to  Beaufort  an  existing  canal  is  being  deepened  by  the 
Government  and  can  soon  be  made  available  for  coastwise  vessels 
and  the  smaller  vessels  of  war.  South  of  Rcaufort  the  plans  arc 
less  definite,  but  the  inland  waterways  can  Is*  carried  to  Florida 
and  across  that  peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  advanced  by  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  in  support  of  its  plea  that  the  na- 
tional government  shall  aid  in  deepening  the  canals  already  exist- 
ing along  the  route  and  in  digging  others  where  needed,  is  the 
safety  provided  by  the  canals  ami  the 'great  shortening  of  dis- 
tance* covered  by  coastwise  truffle.  At  the  conference  recently 
held  in  Philadelphia  the  Association  made  public  this  table  of 
distances  saved; 


LOUTH  or  CAXAUS 


Cape  Cod  Canal  r n*  Ruz- 

zards  Ray 7.5  mile*  long  save* 

Delaware  & Raritan  Canal. 31. 4 

Chesapeake  &.  Delaware 

Canal 13.8  “ “ “ 

Albemarle  Jt  Chesapeake 

Canal 13.9  u 


148  miles  outside 
184  •• 


318 

AO 


08.0 


700  M 


Avoidance  of  the  dangers  to  life  and  property  incident  to  voyaging 
around  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Hattcras  would  alone  seem  ample  justi- 
fication for  the  establishment  of  the  proposes!  inland  water  routes. 
The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  Ute  Cajic  Cod  Canal  were  clearly 


set  forth  in  a paper  by  William  Barclay  Parsons,  an  engineer  of 
wide  repute.  He  said: 

“ Fogs,  storms,  and  adverse  currents  frequently  keep  vessels 
storm  hound  either  at  Provinoetown  or  in  Vineyard  Sound  for  days 
at  a time,  so  that  no  certain  lime  of  arrival  can  be  predicated 
even  for  vessels  in  tow,  still  less  for  vessels  under  sail,  while  the 
terrible  list  of  wrecks  cm  the  shores  of  the  cape  attest  the  fool- 
hardiness of  attempting  to  make  the  journey  in  bad  weather. 

"Jhjring  the  year  1905,  the  last  for  which  statistics  arc  avail.  - 
able,  fourteen  vessels  were  lost,  on  the  slum  Is  on  the  short  stretch 
of  thirty-five  miles  of  Cape  Cod  coast.  The  tonnage  of  these  wrecks 
comprised  24.1  per  rent.,  or  say  one-quarter  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  wrecks  reported  on  the  whole  coast  line  of  Maine,  New  Damp 
shire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Long  Island. 

So  measurable  is  the  danger  of  Cape  Cod  transit.  aB  compared 
with  the  quiet  navigation  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  the  canal,  that 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  Marine  Underwriters  in  New  York 
elicited  the  response  that  insurance  rate*  on  the  cargoes  of  sailing 
vessels  and  barges  would  be  reduced  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  vessels  using  the  canal." 

The  dangers  of  Cape  Hattcras  and  the  treacherous  sands  of 
Diamond  Shoals  have  been  the  scourge  of  coast  navigation  since 
men  first  began  to  sail  through  this  part  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
enable  ship*  to  proceed  in  safety  behind  llnlteras  will  require 
an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  canals  Iwtwoea  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. and  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  which  will  involve  no  very 
great  expense.  The  saving  in  lives  and  property  will  be  very 
great. 

“ More  shipping  ha*  been  lost.”  said  Congressman  John  IT. 
Small,  of  North  Carolina,  “ and  more  weird  requiems  have  been 
sung  upon  storm  blasts  over  departed  live*  upon  that  sandy  and 
treacherous  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  the  known  world." 

Between  Baltimore  ami  Jacksonville  alone.  Mr.  Small  declared. 

$5 .500,000  a year  would  lie  raved  to  commerce  by  the  installation  of 
the  inland  waterway  behind  llatteras. 

•*  We  have  a project,"  he  added,  " which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
engineers  for  the  Norfolk  Beaufort  route.  We  had  a line  sur- 
veyed in  1904  for  a waterway  10  feet  in  depth,  and  the  route 
selected.  The  cost  of  it  wan  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  We  thought 
that  that-  scheme  ought  to  have  been  adopted;  but  the  engineers 
•aid  that  a leaner  depth  would  Is;  sulHcient,  und  in  1908  there 
was  another  survey  bused  upon  a depth  of  ten  to  twelve  feet. 
The  engineers  recommended  twelve  feet.  The  route  was  to  extend 
from  Elizabeth  River,  upon  which  Norfolk  is  situated,  south- 
wardly by  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  route,  a distance 
of  sixty-eight  miles;  thence  through  the  inland  sounds  of  North 
Carolina,  bv  wav  of  the  Albemarle,  the  Croatan  and  the  l'amlico, 
a distance  of  sixty-eight  miles;  thence  by  the  Mouse  River  and 
Adams  Creek.  Core  Creek.  Newport  River,  and  Beaufort  Inlet,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  cost  of  the  canul  for  twelve  feet  depth 
was  estimated  at  $3,700,000.  and  for  ten  feet  at  $2 .‘>00.000, 

“ ( 'ongn-SM,  at  its  last  session,  adopted  the  project  of  tint  feet, 
and  made  an  appropriation  of  $550,000  for  constructing  the 
southern  section  of  the  route,  extending  from  Beaufort  to  l'amlico 
Sound,  a distance  of  fifty  miles,  so  that  we  have  this  distinction, 
that  in  all  these  links  of  waterways  from  Maine  to  Florida  the 
Norfolk-Beaufort  route  has  the  honor  of  having  received  the  first 
recognition  and  the  first  appropriation  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 
Tin*  detail  surveys  are  aliout  completed,  and  construction  will 
soon  begin." 


CANADA’S  FERTILE  NORTHLAND 


HERE  is  a stretch  of  country,  vaster  immeasurably 
than  any  remaining  portion  of  the  world  which  is 
available  for  white  settlers,  soon  to  be  exploited. 
Towns  will  spring  up.  industries  will  arise,  metals 
of  fabulous  wealth  will  lie  mined  from  the  ground. 
A new  dominion  will  be  added  to  the  British  Empire 
in  the  north  of  Canada. 

This  must  not  lie  confused  with  the  Northwest,  with  Saskat- 
chewan and  Allicrta  provinces,  into  which  immigrants  are  now 
pouring  annually  by  the  hundred  thousand.  In  labrador,  and 
west  of  Hudson  Bay  clear  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  a great  un- 
known country,  where  for  a whole  century  isolated  settlers  have 
had  their  homes,  wholly  cut  off  from  civilization. 

With  tin*  purpose  of  developing  this  gigantic  domain,  hitherto 
given  over  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  its  Indian  trapper*, 
a Senate  commission  has  recently  been  held  in  Ottawa.  A sur- 
prising feature  has  been  tin-  evidence  of  resid-oits  of  the  extreme 
north  who  came  down  to  testify.  'Many  of  these  bud  started  fur 
the  K Ion  dyke  during  the  first  rush  of  prospectors.  and  takrn 
up  their  abodes  instead  somewhere  along  the  Imsin  of  the 
Mackenzie. 

In  these  regions  the  ground  thaws  to  a depth  of  three  feet 
during  the  summer  months,  under  a perpetual  sun  which  scuds  up 
the  temperature  toward  the  nineties.  Beneath  this  is  a layer  of 
perpetual  ice.  North  of  the  Great  Slave  lake,  in  a latitude  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Bering  Sea,  a temperature  of  100°  in  the  shade 


was  registered  on  several  successive  day*.  Wheat,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  all  garden  fruit-  and  vegetables  have  been  grown  during  the 
summer  months  over  the  stratum  of  perpetual  See  under  the  soil. 
From  May  until  October,  frosts  in  some  sections  are  wholly  un- 
known. 

Mr.  W.  F.  B redin,  a memher  of  the  Alberta  legislature,  gave 
evidence  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  For  miles  lie 
encountered  wells  of  natural  gnu.  which  could  lie  ignited  to  a 
height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  All  along  the  Athabasca  tar 
■ Mixed  continually  from  the  bunks,  which,  for  a hundred  miles,  con- 
sisted of  asphalt.  Asphalt  lakes  of  enormous  dimensions  were 
constantly  encountered  by  another  witness.  Tar  sands  exist  all 
along  the  Coppermine  River  up  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  Boring  for 
petroleum  was  stopped  by  w tremendous  (low  of  natural  gas, 
which  still  continued  wlien  the  spot  was  revisited  several  years 
later. 

Among  metals  and  minerals  found  were  gypsum,  salt,  copper, 
coal.  gold,  mercury,  and  silver.  A sulphur  crater  was  discovered 
near  the  Great  Slave  lake.  East  of  lake  Athabasca,  in  latitude 
fiO,  " a line  hay  country  ” was  found.  Tobacco  was  grown  in  the 
Mime  district.  Wheat  from  Vermilion  won  a prize  at  an  exhibit  in 
Chicago.  Herds  of  reindeer  and  buffalo,  with  moose,  musk  oxen, 
and  all  tin-  fur-U-uring  animals  were  constantly  encountered. 

The  building  of  railways  (o  reach  these  isolated  region*  will 
open  to  Canada  a fertile  territory  larger  than  the  Is>iti*iutui 
Purchase. 
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Leaves  from  the  Log 

By  CAPTAIN  HENRY  C.  DAVIS,  U.S.M.C. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPER’S  WEEKLY"  WITH  THE  BATTLESHIP  OHIO  OP  ADMIRAL  EVANS  S FLEET 


Rio  Janciso.  J^nmary  It.  1908 

0X  New-year's  eve,  a«  midnight  uppmarlicd.  there 
wen*  signs  about  the  Ohio  that  the  men  wen* 
not  all  us  sound  asleep  as  they  are  wont  to  la* 
at  that  hour.  ami.  Mire  enough.  when  the  time 
orderly  reported  twelve  midnight  to  Junes.  who 
had  the  watch.  U>dlam  broke  loose.  The  lull 
struck  sixteen  limes,  eight  for  tin*  old  vear 
and  eight  for  I he  new.  while  the  crew,  equipped 
with  all  the  hand  instrument!*,  with  tin  cans. 
di»h  | m its , hell*,  bugles,  rattles,  in  fact  with  everything  that  would 
muke  a noiae,  |mrad«*<l  around  the  deck  ami  welcomed  the  new 
year.  <fn  the  quartrnleek.  Dr.  Mayers,  with  a big  b.i*s  horn,  lei 
a squilgee  hand  of  the  officers.  Sterling  played  I lie  piecolo,  Owen* 
had  a snare  drum.  Smith  a bam*  drum.  Cole  a trombone,  Crows  a 
cornet,  and  Davis  an  E-flat  clarinet.  Their  repertoire  consisted 
of  “Hiawatha."  ** Honey  Bap"  and  “The  Harry  Widow  Wills," 
Imt  if  any  one  could  have  told  which  waa  which  he  would  have 
merited  a priw*.  I suppose  the  olliecr  of  the  deck  on  the  . Missouri . 
who,  by  tlie  way.  earn**  up  a*  close  as  he  could  to  hear  the  sweet 
melody,  must  have  thnught  a madhouse  l*nd  was  performing. 
Taps  ami  reveille  were  sounded  in  succession,  aud  as  the  Captain's 
orderly  rushed  down  to  the  quarterdeck  and  told  Mr.  Edgar  that 
the  captain  wanted  the  noise  stopfied.  we  hud  launched  into  an 
other  year- 

Today  is  New-year's  day.  and  we  are  off  the  coast  of  Dutch 
Guiana  It  is  a holiday  on  hoard  ship,  but  what  a different 
holiday  It  would  lie  in  New  York! 

The  trip  from  Trinidad  In  Hin  is  the  liardest  pail  of  the  eruiae. 
There  is  a westerly  current  along  the  north  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. and  it  gives  us  a big  set  to  the  west  every  dav.  We  an* 
making  only  about  nine  knots,  and  that  is  not  gettfng  on  very 
rapidly.  We  are  due  in  Rio  on  the  10th.  but  I think  it  will  Is- 
nearer  to  the  12th  when  we  let  the  mud  hooks  drop. 

The  ) nation  left  Trinidad  two  or  three  days  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  I he  lire!  in  order  not  to  delay  any  of  the  ship*,  and  she  la  evi- 
dently making  good  time,  as  we  have  not  *crn  anything  of  her  yet. 

The  crew  are  having  a rehearsal  of  their  ship  song  this  after- 
noon. They  sing  very  well  together,  and  the  swing  of  " Money 
Boy”  lends  itself  very  well  to  a chorus  of  men.  Here  is  the  song: 

•*  l\  S.  S.  * OHIO.'  ” 

< AIR.  - HONEY  HOY.") 

There's  a ship  which  sails  upon  the  ocean  blue, 

Ohio!  Ohio! 

And  there's  nothing  which  the  good  ship  cannot  do 
As  she  sails  along  the  Imunding  main, 

When  it  comes  to  target  practice  nr  to  drills. 

Ohio ! Ohio! 

She  is  always  O.  T.  J.  every  month  and  week  and  day. 

And  we'll  sing  this  song  as  on  we  go. 
mOHUfi. 

Ohio!  you  certainly  are  a daisy, 

Ohio!  you  drive  the  rest  all  crazy. 

They  an*  not  in  your  class — no  not  at  all — 

Ohio!  Ohio ! 

Oh,  she  is  a regular  howling  beauty. 

And  when  it  comes  to  doing  duty. 

You  will  hear,  never  fear,  that  they  do  It,  do  it, 

Do  it  on  the  Ohio. 


One  effect  which  this  cruise  will  probably  have,  if  no  other, 
will  tie  to  brace  up  the  recruiting.  The  nu-n  have  b»en  allowed  to 
go  ashore  and  see  what  there  is  to  tie  wen,  and  consequently  the 
trip  will  not  tie  one  of  seeing  the  world  through  a porthole,  as  too 
many  of  such  world-seeing  cruises  are.  The  consequence  of  allow- 
ing them  to  go  ashore  has  Wen  to  make  them  feel  the  trust  their 
officer*  have  in  them,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  trust  has  I wen 
abused  are  very  few.  They  have  pitched  into  tin*  nasty  work  of 
coaling  after  their  shore  leave  has  expired  vrith  it  spirit  which 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Ndmiral  in  allowing  as  many  men  as 
possible  to  go  ashore  as  often  as  is  feasible.  Of  course  the  men 


Pbotoeraph  by  Robert  Dunn 


The  “Rhode  Island's”  forward  Turret  as  an  Easy  Chair 


who  overstayed  their  leave  before  we  left  home  are  now  suffering 
for  it.  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  ship. 

On  the  night  of  the  IHh  of  January,  the  only  real  exrilrmrot 
of  the  trip  occurred.  It  was  live  hells  in  the  mid  watch  and 
everything  wus  quiet,  when  suddenly  the  boom  of  a gun  broke  thr 
stillness,  and  the  1/ issowri,  from  which  the  shot  was  fired,  turned 
on  the  letter  7.  of  the  night  signals:  this  means.  “Man  overboard." 

Instantly  the  engines  of  tlie  entire  fleet  were  stopped  and  search- 
lights from  all  the  second  squadron  wen*  turned  ori  tlie  lights  of 
the  lifebuoy  which  the  sentinel  oil  tlie  Missouri  iuid  dropped.  For 
nearly  an  hour  the  lifelswts  of  the  1/irinc  and  Illinois  searched 
the  vicinity,  and  the  liglils  roamed  over  tlie  sea,  but  no  man  was 
serrt,  and  finally  the  search  was  abandoned  and  ihe  fleet  proceeded 
on  its  way.  When  the  commanding  officer  of  the  J/ieaoiiri  investi- 
gated the  cum*  it  was  found  that  a man  whose  hammock  swung  near 
an  open  hutch  on  tlie  up|ier  deck  hud  had  a nightmare  and 
dreamed  that  he  was  fulling  overlsiard.  lie  screamed  **  Man 
overboard!”  in  his  sleep,  and  was  heard  by  the  officer  of  the  deck 
ami  Ihe  murine  on  duly  at  tin*  lifebuoy ; consequently  the  alarm 
was  sounded  and  the  fleet  stopped.  It  delayed  us  a bit.  but  every 
one  is  glad  that  it  was  only  a dream. 

To-night,  the  lOlh.  we  increased  the  *q»ced  to  eleven  knots,  and 
we  should  is*  at  anchor  in  Rio  harbor  by  Sunday  noon  if  every- 
thing goes  well.  Three  men  in  an  n|**n  lioat  were  sighted  tfie 
other  day,  and  llu*  fleet  was  uUxit  twenty- five  miles  from  land 
lit  tlie  time:  so  the  Admiral 
sent  the  fi’aricr  to  pick 
them  up.  When  the  Glacier 
got  alongside  close  enough 
to  hail  tin  m they  found  tlie 
ppnsnl  castaways  to  lie 
iislicrmeii  from  IVnuimliueo. 
who  neither  wanted  nor 
needed  us-d  stance.  I should 
imagine  the  fishing  unwind 
Pernambuco  to  be  rather 
|s*>r  if  they  have  to  go 
twenty-five  mile*  in  an  open 
boat  in  get  to  it. 

The  Admiral  has  fleet 
signal  drill  nearly  eve  nr  day 
now.  mid  i.  ' • remarkable  (o 
sis*  the  speed  with  which  the 
signal  buy*  can  Wild  on  and 
hoist  the  flags.  Of  course, 
there  i*  • In*  greatest  rivalry 
in  the  Ih-ct  over  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  to  ls*at  all  the 
rest  is  quite  a feather  in 
tin'  eup  of  a ship.  Tlie 
hoists  are  repeated — that  is. 


All  the  Eye  sees  for  Day*— Sixteen  Ship*  and  tlie  Horizon 
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The  “Rhode  Island's”  Mascot,  “Billy,”  in  a supplicating  mood 


each  ship  hoist*  the  *amc  Haps  as  the  flagship.  and  all  the 
bridge*  are  tilled  with  the  signalmen  and  signal  quartermasters 
with  their  long  glasses  pointed  at  the  flagship.  As  fast  as  the  Hags 
appear  over  the  rail  of  the  bridge  a mile  uway.  they  are  called  out 
and  hooked  on  to  the  hoist.  When  all  ia  ready  they  are  shot  to 
the  yardarm  by  a youngster  jumping  from  the  bridge  awning  to 
the  deck  below.  By  the  lime  we  reach  San  Francisco  we  will  have 
a corps  of  signalmen  hard  to  lirat. 

At  last  we  have  had  a real  tropical  rain.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  never  been  in  one  let  me  Bay  that  when  the  rain  came 
down  it  was  necessary  to  sound  fog  whistles,  us  the  ships  could  not 
la*  seen  from  each  other.  That  may  properly  lie  considered  some- 
thing for  a min. 

A trip  of  two  weeks  on  a man-of-war  does  not  offer  much  in  the 
way  of  gayety.  and  the  ocean  gets  monotonous,  hut  the  drills  and 
the  -hip's  work  keep  all  hands  busy,  so  that  the  time  does  pass 
quickly.  If  only  Home  arrangement  might  Itc  made  by  which  wr 
(siuld  occasionally  sec  and  talk  to  some  of  the  fair  sex.  life  would 
not  he  mi  stupid.  It's  a shame  that  all  these  lovely  moonlight 
nights  an-  going  to  waste.  A transport  with  the  sweetheart*  and 
wives  on  hourd  would  Is-  a great  addithm  to  the  Ihsi,  tmt  I should 
hate  to  have  command  of  such  a ship. 

To-day  is  the  I Kit  of  January,  and.  according  to  schedule, 
we  should  have  hts-n  in  port : but  it  will  probably  lie  four  in  the 
afternoon  to-morrow  Indore  anchors  are  dropped. 

The  Kmruargr  hoisted  the  breakdown  Hag  to- 
day. as  Miniething  bud  gone  amiss  with  one  of 
her  engines,  but  the  trouble  was  soon  repaired 
and  she  retook  her  station  in  the  column. 

Several  steamer*  have  liecn  sighted  to-day. 
and  it  aroma  like  lieing  once  more  in  the  luml  of 
the  living.  The  path  of  the  cruise  from  Trini- 
dad is  not  much  frequented,  and  one  sailing 
vessel  is  all  that  was  sighted  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  St.  Thomas  light  will  be  about  on  the 
Is-aro  at  midnight,  and  we  will  head  a little 
■non-  to  the  westward  then. 

We  arc  all  looking  forward  to  the  mail  rani- 
ing  on  hoard  when  we  arrive:  that  is.  we  are 
Imping  we  will  not  have  until  after  the  mail 
lots  arrived.  Itv  the  present  schedule  we  are 
due  to  leave  the  day  before  the  mail  steamer 
comes,  hut  we  are  a day  lute,  so  we  may  wuit  a 
day  longer  in  pirt  atol  tret  our  letters  before 
we  'tart  for  Punta  Arenas.  We  are  making 
nearly  twelve  knots  now.  and  we  have  just 
changed  course  a little  more  to  tin*  westward. 

There  are  two  steamers  in  sight,  and  I would 
like  to  know  what  they  think  is  around  them. 

The  signal  lights  have  laeii  going  at  full  tilt, 
and  the  changing  of  the  coiir«c  makes  a change 
of  the  cruising  formation  necessary.  *■»  I 
imagine  they  must  know  some  Meet  of  war- 
ships is  about.  It  is  u beautiful  night  to  look 


down  the  long  lines  and  see  the  signal  lights  Hashing  and  the 
hulls  shining  in  the  moonlight. 

I think  U.e  Mai  nr  gave  the  Admiral  a little  worry  when  we 
start iil  from  Trinidad  hecauar  *hr  bur.:*  so  much  coal,  hut  she 
has  got  on  beautifully,  and  some  of  the  tieorgia  clan  will  arrive 
with  very  much  has  coal  than  the  Mainr.  The  ships  which  will 
have  the  least  of  all  are  the  llabauttt,  til  nun *,  ,\>»r  ,/rrnrg,  and 
the  (irorgia. 

We  bail  more  or  less  i-xpcvtcd  to  salute  Admiral  Kvans  as  a Vice- 
Admiral  when  we  ran  in  with  the  Vnuklon,  but  us  yet,  though  wr 
have  met  the  Yank  hut,  and  Lieutenant  ttlierardi  is  on  the  <’«« 
nfetirut,  no  word  has  come  and  I suppose  tilarardi  has  no  mes 
sage  for  the  Admiral  alaiut  it. 

We  have  just  anchored,  and  the  bay  is  alive  with  Brazilians  in 
every  kind  and  condition  of  craft  imaginable.  They  Mem  v«  ry 
glad  to  sec  us.  and  the  licet  made  ail  imposing  night  steaming 
oast  the  forts  at  the  entrance.  No  leave  lias  Iwcn  granted  yet. 
hut  tomorrow  we  will  pmlmhly  he  allowed  to  go  ashore.  Kio 
has  changed  quite  a hit.  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
water  front.  Meantime  everybody  is  bent  upm  securing  all  the 
sleep  that  he  possibly  can  to-night,  so  that  he  may  lie  in  the  best 
pnsjble  condition  to  withsland  the  effects  of  the  unbounded  hospi- 
tality that  the  Brazilians  will  presently  extend  to  us,  Some  wise 
philosopher  has  observed  that  the  tropics  is  th-*  veritable  home  of 
hospitality,  and  I am  sure  no  one  in  the  navy  will  gainsay  him.  Of 
course,  in  the  frozen  nortlu  the  K-uiuimau  "will  welcome  you  into 
his  snowy  igloo  and  regale  you  with  seal  Iduhbci  and  choice  hits 
of  whale  tenderloin,  but  that  i«  mere  lifesaving  drill.  In  little 
old  New  York  the  lights  of  the  (ireat  White  Way  irradiate  the 
path  to  u thousand  feasts  that  are  simply  overpowering  in  their 
t>eauty  and  generosity.  But  it  is  only  in  the  tropics  that  people 
have  the  time  no  less  than  the  inelinat ion  to  dazzle  and  overwhelm 
their  fortunate  guests  with  entertainment  who***  ts-auty  and  lavish 
scale  no  Urirntal  potentate  could  h pe  to  iqunl. 

One  no  longer  feels  that  the  cruise  to  San  Francisco  is  a long 
leap  into  the  unknown,  now  that  we  have  completed  more  than 
one-third  of  it.  Not  that  any  man  in  tlie  service  ever  seriously 
regarded  the  Pacific  venture  an  a mysterious  journey,  but  some- 
how the  popular  feeling  that  we  were  darting  away  into  spa<s.‘ 
could  not  fail  to  he  reflected  in  certain  minds.  Now  that  we  are 
at  Kio  with  so  long  a division  of  the  cruise  accomplished  even  the 
most  imaginative  mind  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  cruise  is  simply 
a long  drawn  tent  of  the  officers,  men.  and  ships  in  the  duties 
to  which  it  has  plruscd  Ood  to  rail  them.  One  word  will  describe 
live  daily  anil  hourly  routine  since  anchors  were  weighed  at  Fortress 
MoMW  and  that  word  i«  WORK! 

There  has  been  mingled  with  the  work,  from  the  start,  a fair 
proportion  of  amusement.  By  this  time  we  have  consumed  all  the 
candy  given  to  us  by  kind  friends  liefore  we  h ft  home.  For  some 
occult  reason  it  seem*  to  lie  the  fate  of  them  that  go  down  into 
the  sea  in  shifta  to  have  large  quantities  of  candy  licstowed  upon 
them.  No  mattrr.  We've  devoured  ours.  Moreover,  we  have  read 
every  book  that  was  sent  on  hoard;  we  have  talked  alaiut  all  the 
people  we  know  at  home;  we  hove  discussed  every  conceivable 
topic,  and  s<ime  of  ns  have  had  the  ghastly  misfortune  to  tell 
some  of  our  stories  twice  over.  Oh.  the  silence  of  the  ward-room  I 
Oh.  the  anicken*  of  the  juniors! 

Moreover,  we  have  walked  the  deck  at  all  houn,  especially  the 
darkest  ones  before  dawn,  and  have  aeen  in  some  particular  star 
the  glowing  lineaments  of  one  who-  never  mind:  we  shall  go 
ashore  to-morrow  and  endeavor  for  a few  momenta  to  forget. 

Everything  has  gone  nicely  thus  far,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  all 
coaled  wc  will  once  more  Is*  on  our  way  to  tin*  broad  Pacific.  Tin* 
longest  single  trip  is  over,  and  every  one  is  glad.  As  I write,  the 
engines  have  stopped  and  are  secured — the  first  lime  in  two  weeks. 
The  cool  weather  of  the  strait  will  lie  very  acceptable  when  wo 
got.  there,  and  until  wc  do  we  are  in  for  u good  hoi  time.  We 
are  a long  way  from  God's  Country  now.  and  it  certainly  will  Is* 
good  to  ms*  it  once  more  in  San  Francisco. 


Recruit*  ol  the  Marine  Detachment  at  “Setting-up"  Drill  on  the  “Ohio" 
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The  Liquor  Trust  in  England 
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Loftote* 

first  measure  mentioned  in  the  Kind’s* 
penrh  when  Parliament  met  on  January 
9 was  a imr  UcriiMnf'  Bill.  Around 
lit*  Bill  will  la*  fought  <me  of  the  *titfi-*t 
nrlinmentary  light*  of  rWMi  jwn*. 
upland,  it  is  sometimes  Maid,  ba*  no 
i.  But  she  certainly  has  something 
is  a very  colorable  imitation  of  a 
runt-  Being  a free  trade  country  she  is 
oared  the  full  fii!un|tn,ii«,ii  of  the  unholy 
llinnce  between  buftinroa  and  politic*.  The 
State  in  England  is  not  regarded  as  a machine  which,  worked  one 
way,  will  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturer*,  ami. 
worked  another  way.  will  take  it  out  again.  A*  a rule  a Lip  in- 
dustrial concern  in  thift  country  lias  very  little  cause  or  temptation 
to  interest  itself  in  politic*,  and  a joint-stock  company  would  never 
think  of  using  the  money  of  its  ahn  re  holder*  to  make  contributions 
to  the  campaign  fund*  of  political  parties.  A year  ago  it  Wat 
discovered  that  one  of  the  great  railway  companies  had  contributed 
to  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  London  County  Council  elec- 
tions. There  was  a sharp  expreaaion  of  public  and  Parliamentary' 
feeding  on  the  subject:  a Hill  which  the  company  was  promoting 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  all  hut  wrecked  in  roBKi|tient»; 
the  directors,  under  the  pressure  of  their  stockholders  and  of  pop- 
ular opinion,  were  nldigtxl  to  refund  out  of  their  own  pocket*  the 
amount  they  had  thus  misapplies];  and  the  moral  of  their  discom- 
fiture was  not  thrown  away  on  the  other  conipaniea  that  might 
have  been  tempted  to  follow  their  example.  As  a general  state- 
ment it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  England  corporation*  and  politics 
either  keep  apart  or  that  the  connection  between  them  I*  incidental 
and  fairly  wholesome.  Great  Industrie*  are.  of  course,  represented, 
as  they  should  be.  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  shipping  indus- 
tries and  the  railways  are  particularly  strong.  But  on  the  whole 
the  only  business  that  is  organized  as  a political  force  and  that 
play*  politics  as  a matter  of  course  ia  the  liquor  business.  At 
the  present  moment  it  would  almost  accm  to  have  given  up  brewing 
and  distilling  for  the  sake  of  conducting  a vast  political 
campaign. 

$500,000,000  Worth 
of  Drinks  a Year 

The  part  played  by  the-  drink  traffic  in  the  social  and  political 
life  of  England  is  enormous.  The  people  spend  over  $800,000,000 
a year  on  drink.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  more  than  floats 
the  British  navy,  and  amounts  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  The  old  jest  that  the  Peerage 
should  change  its  name  to  the  Peerage  gives  the  measure  of  the 
social  influence  of  a trade  which  in  America.  I believe.  I*  nut  classed 
among  the  most  reputable  industries.  There  is  another  point  of 
contrast  between  tho  English  and  tin*  American  attitude  towards 
the  drink  traffic  that  is  not  without  interest.  In  America  it  is 
the  saloon-keeper  who , in  the  prominent  figure;  in  England  it  is 
the  big  brewer  or  distiller.  The  political  influence  of  the  trade 
is  represented  in  America  by  the  man  who  sella  the  liquor,  and 
in  England  by  the  man  who  makes  it.  That  ia  the  only  point  l 
am  aware  of  at  which  America  is  frankiv  more  democratic  than 
England.  About  $i, 500,000,001  • has  been  Invested  in  the  trade  in 
the  United  Kingdom:  over  110,000  premises  arc  licensed  for  the 
sale  of  alcohol;  and  tho  number  of  people  who  hold  shares  in 
brewery  companies  must  run  into  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Moreover,  inot-t  of  the  saloons  in  this  country  arc  what  is  called 
“tied”  houses-  That  l*  to  say.  they  are  owned  by  the  brewing 
or  distilling  companies,  whose  inflm-nee  thus  finds  a local  rallying- 
point  in  nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the  land. 


Why  England 
it  Sobering  Up 

I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  England  is  gradually  becoming 
a more  *ol*-r  country,  l/md  complaints  to  this  effect  are  heard 
from  hotel*  and  saloons,  the  manager*  of  restaurant*,  the  secre- 
taries nf  clubs,  the  director!  and  shareholders  of  brewing  com- 
panies. and  above  all  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
the  la»t  six  years  the  amount  spent  on  drink  ha*  decreased  by 
over  $100,000,000.  The  exchequer  receipt!,  in  spite  of  increased 
duties,  has  fallen  off  by  over  $I2.IMHMmk>.  The  consumption  Of 
wine  has  declined  by  more  than  five  million  gallon*,  of  rum  and 
brandy  by  nearly  three  million  gallon-*,  of  whisky  and  gin  by  six 
millions,  und  of  beer  by  three  millions.  Six  year*,  it.  i*  true,  is 
loo  short  a period  in  whirli  to  determine  whether  there  Inis  been 
or  i*>  likely*  to  be  any  iiermam-nt  .change  in  tin-  habits  of  the  people 
Heavy  drinking  and  good  trade  are  apt  to  go  together,  and  a wav* 
of  Mbriety  is  often  only  another  way  of  wiving  u wave  of  com- 
mercial depression.  If  the  figures  of  the  last  liftv  years  can  he 
held  In  demonstrate  anything  it  is  that  poverty  does  not  lead  to 
nearly  so  much  drinking  i«*  prosperity.  Bad  times  and  scarcity 
of  employment  mean  that  the  wage-earner,  who  is  the  real  main- 
stay of  the  trade,  has  Iom  to  spend  at  the  saloon.  In  other  words. 


it  is  not  poverty  that  takeB  him  there,  but  affluence;  poverty’ 
drives  him  out.  To  improve  his  condition,  therefore,  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  winning  him  over  to  temperance  *ertn*  w policy  that 
is  storing  up  for  itself  some  fuller  disappointment*.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact  th.-d  England  ia  drinking  less 
today  than  in  the  seventh**,  that  while  her  expenditure  on  to- 
bacco. sugar  and  tea  im*  increased  from  u third  ami  to  a half, 
her  expenditure  on  spirit*,  wine  and  beer  1ms  decreased,  ami  that 
if  she  were  »|K-ndiiig  on  alcoholic  liquors  a*  much  to-day  in  pro- 
|*>rtinti  to  her  )Mipuintion  as  she  «|K-nt  thirty  year*  ago,  |irr  drink 
bill  would  I*'  wine  $100,000,000  more  than  it  is.  Still,  it  reuchea, 
in  all  conscience,  a auffleient  total. 

The  Government  and 

the  Liquor  Trade 

The  attitude  of  the  Stale  toward*  a business  «o  huge,  so  per- 
vasive, bo  militant.  *o  intimately  related  to  the  aocial  life  of  the 
|K*oplr.  ami  »«>  productive  of  revenue  must  always  bo  a matter  of 
supreme  importance.  In  England,  a*  everywhere  else,  there  is  no 
free  trade  m the  sale  of  intoxicants.  Sale  is  only  permitted  by 
licmMC,  the  Dumber  of  license*  is  limited,  their  durutiun  i*  con- 
fined to  twelve  months,  and  lit  the  rnd  of  the  year  they  milel  nil 
be  renewed.  No  holder  of  a license  uMWitwa  u legal  right  t«  have 
it  renewed.  Renewal  may  be  refused  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
licensing  justices  (subject  to  appeal  to  quarter  ft  regions)  for  vari- 
ous reasons — r.  g, , if  Hie  saloon  ha*  been  improperly  conducted  or 
if  there  are  too  many  nf  them  in  the  district.  I think  there  i*  no 
question  that  the  legislature  intended  licenses  to  he  the  property 
of  the  State,  liable  to  termination  at  the  end  of  any  twelve  month*, 
and  that  in  point  of  law  the  license-holder  has  no  vested  interest 
in  hi*  license  beyond  the  period  of  one  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
lie  ha*  the  reasonable  exp, -elation  that  it  will  Im-  renewed  unless 
on  grounds  of  gross  misconduct.  And  this  “ reasonable  expect  a. 
tion  ’’  has  naturally  developed  a monetary  value.  The  licensing 
justices  have  ho-itnted  to  cancel  license*.  They  have  been  inevi- 
tably reluctant  to  take  nway  a man**  livelihood.  The  result  is 
that  a well-conducted  saloon  ha*  had  little  or  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  annual  formality  of  renewing  it*  license.  The  State 
try  levying  death  duties  on  licen-ed  premises  on  the  baaia  of  tlH* 
license  Iwing  a i-ont  inning  poseewsion;  the  local  authorities  by 
proceeding  on  the  same  assumption  in  the  matter  of  iwetMnenU: 
and  the  Coll  rift  of  law  by  protecting  the  rigid*  of  those  interested 
ill  the  reversion  or  remainder  of  a license  -have  nil  *hmvn  that 
the  expectation  of  renewal  is  all  but  a certainty.  And  in  this 
expectation,  which  is  all  but  a certainly,  many  million*  of  pound* 
have  been  invested.  The  brewers,  u*  I have  said,  have  acquired 
control  of  the  licensed  premise  a,  often  at  extravagant  price*,  and 
they  figure  of  course  among  the  asset*  of  the  brewery  companies. 
Thu*  the  situation  has  become  immensely  complicated  by  the  fait 
that  n vast  army  of  ftltrerrbolder*  have  lft-cotne  interested  in  regard 
ing  licroscs,  not  a*  animal  privilege*,  hut  as  pennanent  grant*. 
Tim*,  too.  the  feeling  has  grown  up  that  eonipennation  should  be 
provided  for  every  license  that  i*  extinguished.  Thus,  finally,  it 
ha*  come  about  that  the  State  ha*  practically  parted  with  its 
control  nf  the  liquor  traffic.  It  lias  created  a vast  property,  largely 
monopolistic  in  character.  and  has  handed  it  over  without  re- 
ceiving in  return  any  adequate  consideration. 

Who  will  Win  — 

State  or  Brewery  ? 

The  Idee  using  Bill  of  1001,  the  work,  of  course,  of  the  Unionist 
Government,  adopted  the  principle  that  compensation  ought  to 
lie  paid  iti  the  event  of  a license  being  withdrawn  for  any  other 
cause  than  that  of  tuioconduet : and  it  provided  the  necessary  fund* 
by  imposing  a graduated  inx  on  all  saloon*  iti  tiie  district — a tax 
locally  raised  and  administered.  Thu*  the  license-holder  found  a 
new  security  given  to  his  property,  its  value  immensely  increased, 
and  compensation  provided  if  his  license  were  refused  renewal, 
without  lh<  Stale  being  a penny  the  Iwtter.  The  Bit!  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  Liberals  who  made  no  attempt  cither  at  the 
time  of  it*  passage  or  during  the  general  election  to  conceal  their 
determination  to  amend  it  when  they  again  found  themed vc*  in 
tower.  They  a re  now  nddrr-'ing  themselves  to  the  task,  and  the 
iqiior  trade  is  preparing  tu  light  their  advance  foot  by  foot.  The 
whole  country  will  soon  •*-  ringing  with  the  blow*  of  the  combat. 
Every  bolder  of  brewery  share*  i-  alrendv  in  a panic.  What  pro- 
vision* the  forthemiiitig  Bill  will  contain  I do  mfl  know,  but  it 
may.  1 think,  he  taken  for  granted  that  it  will  iropoae  a time- 
limit of  ten  years  or  so.  at  the  end  r.f  which  all  payment  of  cotn- 
|tensation  on  the  non-renr wal  of  a Iktnsi*  shall  ccsw.  Licenses 
will  then  revert  to  the  State,  and  such  of  them  as  are  n-i*-ue.l 
will  he  subject <-<1  to  far  higher  duties  than  hitherto — duties  based 
on  tlo-  full  monopoly  values  of  the  premise*  and  the  license  taken 
together.  These  two  amendment* — a time-limit  to  the  period  of 
compensation  anti  heavy  licensing  ilotii*  ill  the  future — ave  rsM’it- 
tial  if  the  State  is  to  regain  control  of  the  liquor  trade.  Whether 
Do-  St;it i i*  equal  U)  tla*  1,1-k  e-  the  tundi null '.»l  issue  that  is 
ul* >0 1 to  be  nettled. 
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The  Human  Side 

of 

Jim  Hargis 

By  EDWARD  S.  LINNER 


Judge  Jim  Hargis.  Killed 
in  a Fight  with  his  Son 


Til  l hr  wrkrr  of 
the  picturesque, 
there  is  ImiiiikI 
to  lie  fascination  in 
i !»«•  human  Hide  of  Jim 
Hargis.  the  one-time 
King  of  Breathitt 
(Mint),  who  met  the 
fate  of  his  victims  at 
the  hands  of  his  son. 
Now  that  he  is  dead, 
they  a iv  telling  stories 
about  him  which  bring 
nut  traits  of  character 
hitherto  misled  by  the  writrr*  of  many  article*  on  the  I treat  hilt 
feuds. 

Jim  Hargis  was,  flr-t  of  till,  u vain  man.  He  knew  the  extent 
of  his  power  in  the  region,  where  law  did  not  count  until  Floyd 
Itvrd  became  prosecuting  attorney,  and  it  satisi'ud  him.  Hut  his 
vanity  had  it*  limits.  Hargis  detested  photographs  and  photogra- 
phers. Ilis  enemies  say  that  the  reason  was  not  a laek  of  vanity, 
hut  that  the  Breathitt  King  did  not  want  his  feature*  too  well 
known  to  the  people  of  other  sections  of  Kentucky.  For  years  lie 
hail  decreed  at  intervals  that  n<  one  should  ever  take  a photo- 
graph of  him.  During  the  feuds,  several  daring  photographers 
who  went  to  Jackson  for  the  purpose  of  snapping  the  King  were 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.  They  did  not  return  until  the  eve 
of  the  first  trial  of  Jim  Hargis  for  the  Callahan  murder.  The 
Judge  knew  of  their  presence  and  vowed  that  his  rule  would  not 
lie  broken.  Of  course  all  the  h-uding  |s»|*r*  of  Kentucky  had 
photographers  at  Jaekson,  especially  tu  get  a picture  of  Jim 
Hargis.  The  I»uisville  Count  r-Journal  had  sent  a young  man 
named  Robert  lloor. 

When  the  day  rame  for  the  o|iening  of  the  trial,  the  photogra- 
phers were  lined  up  along  the  main  street  from  the  store  of  Hargis 
to  the  court  house.  The  accused  waited  in  the  rear  of  his  store 
until  the  hour  arrived  for  court  to  open,  thpn  covered  his  features 
with  a quilt  and  mude  his  way  in  that  manner  to  the  trial. 

Several  of  the  nrwspaper  men  thought  that  Hargis  had  won 
out  and  gave  up  the  attempt  for  the  time  bring.  Hoop,  however, 
went  around  to  the  rear  of  the  court  house  nml  concealed  himself 
near  the  entrance.  His  idea  was  that  while  Hurgis  was  Imund  to 
lie  covered  with  his  quilt  if  he  left  by  the  front  entrance,  he  might 
discard  it  in  leaving  by  the  rear.  This  proved  to  lie  the  ease. 
When  recess  came  Hargis,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  men.  left 
by  the  rear  way.  The  Courier  Journal  man  thereupon  came  out 
from  his  concealment  and  snapped  the  Judge  before  he  could  hide 
behind  one  of  his  friends. 

Hargis,  in  a rage,  shook  his  fist  and  swore  at  the  photographer. 
Several  of  his  friends,  knowing  the  rule  of  the  Judge,  seized  the 
Courier  Journal  man  and  were  almut  to  smash  his  camera,  when 
the  Judge  interposed.  " Don't,  boys.  His  iiaper  expects  it  of  him. 
and  I suppose  he's  got  to  make  a living.*'  The  ire  was  broken. 
Hargis  |*»sed  for  several  picture*  and  was  never  reluctant  to  be 
phot  graphed  afterward. 

No  one  realized  the  power  of  the  press  more  thoroughly  than 


Beauchamp  Hargis, 
the  Parricide 


the  Judge.  He  was  a 
man  of  Mime  educa- 
tion, and  in  this  re- 
spect he  differed  from 
many  of  the  iniiuii- 
taineern  who  followed 
him  Mindly.  He 
knew  the  part  which 
several  of  the  influen- 
tial Kentucky  papers 
were  a I ready  playing 
in  a warfare  aguitisl 
him.  During  the 
period  when  the  feud 

was  at  its  height,  the  I.iaiisville  l-'rrnintj  /'oaf  cent  Denny  It. 
(•o' k!c,  a reporter,  to  Jaekson.  (anode  U'gun  to  send  in  vivid 
accounts  of  the  situation  and  *|wred  no  one.  Mrrathitt  was 
amused.  One  evening  (iondc  received  word  that  Judge  Hargis 
wanted  to  see  him  and  give  him  a statement  for  the  Pont.  (inode 
went  at  once  to  l he  store  of  the  Judge.  The  light*  there  were 
burning  dimly  a*  lie  entered,  lie  was  suddenly  seized  bv  several 
men  and  dragged  to  the  rear.  One  of  the  men  then  asked: 

•'  What  do  sou  thiuk  of  a man  who  would  come  among  us.  learn 
our  ways,  then  write  against  us  in  thp  newspapers?” 

” I tliink  he  would  show  In*  has  plenty  of  grit.  ' i inode  replied. 

“You  do?  Well,  you  have  written  jour  last  story.  You  are 
never  to  leave  this  place  alive.” 

Just  then  Hargis  entered, and  when  lie  learned  what  was  happen 
ing.  thrust  the  men  aside. 

” No.  I toys,  none  of  that,”  he  said.  “ .\*  long  a*  this  newspaper 
man  is  in  lireathitt  County  I shall  protect  him.” 

The  reporter  was  then  allowed  to  go. 

The  Judge,  however,  wa*  not  mi  friendly  disposed  toward  play- 
wrights- One  of  them.  I .con  F.  Kills,  of  Ia>xiiigton.  thought  tiie 
Hreai hill  feuds  would  make  fine  material  for  a melodrama  of  a 
lurid  type.  He  accordingly  went  to  Jackson  and  l>cgan  to  jot 
down  notes  of  the  people  ami  the  atmosphere.  For  a time  all 
went  welL  Kills  wus  allowed  to  go  about  and  gather  his  material 
without  molestation.  When  the  playwright  Is-gun  to  study  his 
characters  lie  ex  pressed -a  wish  to  meet  Jim  Hargis.  The  Judge 
sent  word  he  was  agreeable,  and  Kills  went  to  we  him. 

“I  hear  you  are  writing  a play  about  us."  the  Judge  began. 
*'  I*»t  me  we  it.” 

Kllia  refused.  Hargis  repeated  the  request  and  was  met  with 
the  same  refusal. 

” I never  ask  a third  time  for  anything,”  the  Judge  remarked. 

The  playwright  thereupon  concluded  it  would  lie  wise  to  grant 
the  request  and  handed  llnrgi*  the  mamisrript. 

Tlie  Judge  rend  part,  then  handed  it  back. 

“ Young  man.”  he  said.  * there  is  a train  that  leaves  here  for 
Lexington  in  two  hours.  You  and  I will  hoard  it.  Your  baggage 
at  the  hotel  will  lie  sent  to  vou.” 

There  was  nothing  for  Kill*  to  do  but  submit,  and  Hargis 
escorted  him  to  l*>xington.  returning  to  Jackson  on  the  next 
train,  but  not  until  be  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the  play- 
wright that  his  melodrama  should  never  l*c  produced. 


Jim  Hargis's  Store  at  Jackson.  The  Funeral  of  Hargis,  which  was 

Kentucky,  in  which  he  was  Shot  attended  by  Hundreds  of  Country  Folk 
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With  all  the 
Honors  of  War 


By  ZOE  HARTMAN 

DRAWINGS  BY  ROSE  O'NEILL 


F first  she  bad  cried  ax  though  her  heart  would  break; 
yea,  had  even  howled,  until  the  din  had  brought 
mamma  Hying  down  from  the  sewing-room  with  a 
breathless.  “ Mercy,  Petronel.  whai  ha a happened?" 

I»ng  afterward  she  could  shut  her  eyes  and  feel 
with  a shudder  the  small  gristly,  wriggly  body 
crunch  beneath  her  heel,  and  live  over  that  dark, 
inquisitorial  moment  when  she  had  bent  over  the 
wee,  soft  thing  peeping  so  pitifully  in  the  hollow  of 
mamma's  hand,  and  had  witnessed  its  death  struggle 
through  her  blur  of  tears. 

And  when  mamma  had  said  with  such  a look,  **  Why,  Petronel. 
how  could  you  be  so  care  linn?  Now  you‘11  have  to  tell  Auntie," 
it  seemed  to  her  intensely  visualistic  mind  that  prison  walls 
stretched  out  before  her,  that  she  heard  the  click  of  mauaclcfe 
and  stood  a tried  and  convicted  criminal  before  the  jailer  man 
and  the  hunger  man  who  epitomized  to  her  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  She  felt  herself  already  in  its  grasp.  From  now  on  she 
must  think  of  herself  as  un  assassin. 

didn't  mean  to!”  she  whispered,  in  tones  staccato  with 


"I  was  just  turnin'  the  water  on  the  old  henl" 


in'  be  in  it.  Aleck  can  be  a 


horror,  as  mamma  laid  the  poor  little  collapsed  feather  bull  in 
her  aproned  lap.  “ I was  just  runnin’  round  with  the  how  turnin' 
• water  «n  the  old  hen  to  keep  her  out  of  the  ’stursl  - * ' 

is  chicken  was  in  a puddle,  an"  I didn't  see  it,  an'  I a- 


'atursbtim  bed. 
stepped 


the 
This  ■ 
on  it!” 

Mamma  gathered  her  first  born  into  a consoling.  If  not  oontritp, 
embrace. 

“Well,  well,  little  woman,  don’t  cry!  It’s  too  bad  to  kill  the 
poor  chickv,  but  I expect  Auntie'll  forgive  you.  She’ll  take  them 
all  home  in  a few  days;  then  you'll  have  your  playground  free. 
N'ow  dry  your  tears  and  go  tell  her  about  it  Then  you  can  bury 
the  cliieky  out  there  on  the  common  where  Saticho  can't  get.  at  it. 

Petronel  trailed  dejectedly  away  to  confessional,  the  corpse 
weighing  down  a fold  of  her  gingham  apron,  which  gaped  open 
just  enough  to  allow  diver*  shuddering  peeps  at  the  gruesome 
object.  The  mission  was  scarcely  accomplished  when  prolonged 
clamors  of  M Pete.  Pete!”  Hunted  up  from  the  quarter  of  the 
garden,  and  the  twins  and  Hazel  bore  down  upon  her  at  full 
sail  with  a mighty  clatter  of  express  wagon  and  * Fast  Mail.” 
With  all  due  respect,  and  not  the  slightest  loss  of  prestige,  she 
was  always  “ Pete  ” to  them. 

"Where  you  goin'.  Pete?  What  you  got  there?” 

*'  Whn' — ehu — got.  Pe-tey?”  echoed  Buster , tin*  fat  twin,  who 
on  state  occasions  nnswered  to  the  baptismal  name  of  Robert. 
Pulling,  he  waddled  up  on  a pair  of  exceedingly  short,  chubby 
legs,  jerking  his  express  wagon  along  behind  him.  He  stood  so 
straight  that  his  kilted  pink  frock  hung  short  in  front  over  his 
solid  little  paunch  and  sagged  slightly  behind,  while  even  his 
black  curia  dragged  lower  upon  his  dimpled  neck,  forming  u fit 
frame  for  the  angelic  sweetness  of  his  dark  eyes. 

“ I’ve  killed  a chicken,”  announced  Petronel.  lugubriously,  as 
the  trio  crowded  around,  and  Miriam,  the  thin  twin,  poked  her 
inquisitive  auburn  curls  straight  into  the  aperture  of  the  apron. 

" Poor  ahkky!”  she  cooed,  lifting  big,  solemn,  violet  eyes.  Petro- 
nel’s  instantly  brimmed  over. 

"I  s-stepped  on  him!”  she  gulped.  ” I didn’t  mean  Mol 
Mamma  sav*  I mu*’  bury  him.” 

Haz'  l sidled  a step  nearer,  eying 
this  afflicted  Niobe  with  wistful 
wonderment,  her  llaxen  braid  in 
her  mouth. 

“ ’Way  down  deep  in  the  ground 
like  Harry  Todd’s  lil  bruxzert” 
she  demanded. 

Petronel  suddenly  looked  up. 

" 1‘  h - h u h."  she  acquiesced, 
vaguely,  a light  leaping  into  her 
tear-drowned  eyes,  a flame  of  in- 
spiration newly  born.  ” Ba-ay. 

I*ve  got.  it!  Why  couldn’t  we 
nil  bury  him?  ’S  tnornin’T 
Right  now?”  Her  little,  swollen, 
freckled  face  reflected  the  glow 
of  the  fresh  July'  morning,  and 
enthusiasm  swept  her  to  her  feet, 
regardless  of  the  chicken,  which 
slid  from  her  apron  and  rolled 
away  in  the  gras*.  "Well  have 
a funaler  like  big  folks!” 

" A funaler  1 Oh.  goody  1”  Joy- 
ously Hazel  spun  ii1n>ui  on  one 

“A  fun-a-ler!"  gurgled  the 


twin*,  whose  vo- 
cabulary was  all 
too  inadequate  for 
the  measure  of 
their  understand- 
ing. “ An’  hor*r- 
m>«,  Petcy  ?" 

Petronel  wrink- 
led her  brows. 

“ We’ll  have  to 
make  b'lieve  the 
horses.  We’ll  ask 
Charlotte  an’  Aleck  to  come  i 
horse  an’  pull  the  hearse?” 

“Where*  the  hearse?"  Hazel's  wits  worked  but  slowly  even 
under  the  spur  of  Petronel'*  nimble  executive  genius. 

“ Wliv,  there  it  is,  you  granny  I”  giving  the  express  wagon  a 
shove  that  sent  it*  chubby  proprietor  head  over  heel*,  landing 
him  on  hi*  feet  again  somewhat  dazed  and  dishevelled.  Petronel, 
hr. mining  over  with  her  idea,  scarcely  saw  the  mishap.  Her 
elastic  spirits  were  soaring  aloft  by  leaps  and  bounds  into  the 
ethereal  region*  of  a limitless  imagination.  Scatfold*  and  dun- 
geons had  vanished  from  her  horizon.  Tear*  were  a*  far  away 
as  the  autumn  *tnrm*. 

“ I've  a shoe* box,  just  the  thing  for  u coffin.  An*.  Hazel,  you 
go  ask  mamma  for  a piece  wf  her  black  dress  for  a shroud.  Oh. 
goody,  there  comes  Cnarlotte  and  Aleck!  Hi  there,  kids,  hurry 
up ! ” 

Over  the  buck  fence  crawled  the  two  cousins.  Aleck  first,  with 
u neatness  and  despatch  due  to  the  prehensile  skill  of  hi*  bunds 
and  feet  and  the  monkeylike  agility  of  his  small  wiry  body; 
Charlotte,  with  much  labored  scrambling  and  • sudden  barrel- 
like descent  from  the  topmost  paling. 

“Where’s  Sanch?”  culled  the  boy,  cantering  aero**  the  lawn, 
his  sister  jogging  fiatfootedly  along  behind  over  the  mat  of  turf 
and  dandelion*  ut  n health-saving  gait  calculated  to  last  all  day. 
She  was  a cheerful,  substantial  infant  addicted  rather  to  sound 
sleep  than  to  dreams,  who  beamed  on  ail  the  world  alike  and 
vegetate*!  contentedly  very  close  to  earth.  Petronel.  who  had  run 
to  meet  her  and  was  dragging  her  rapturously  along,  stopped 
short  at.  Aleck's  question  and  considered. 

“Oh,  mamma  shut,  him  up  in  the  barn  for  chasing  one  of 
Auntie’s  chickens,''  she  said.  ml. ling  soberly,  " She  ought  to  have 
shut  me  up,  too.  Look  what  I’ve  done!” 

With  her  thin  little  shoulders  wilting  perceptibly  and  all  the 
elation  dying  out  of  her  eyes,  she  stooped  and  slowly  fished  the 
dead  chicken  out  of  the  gras*. 

“IIuli!  Only  a chicken!”  Aleck's  downright,  masculine  mind 
was  incapable  of  making  tragedy  out  of  such  small  fry.  Follow* 
ing  the  trend  of  his  thought*,  he  made  a dive  for  the  stable,  soon 
to  return  triumphantly  with  a powerful,  big-limbed  setter,  a 
real  Irish  thoroughbred,  a veritable  ranine  Samson  with  a lamb- 
like face,  who  ambled  along  at  Aleck's  heels  after  the  peculiar 
sidelong  fashion  of  hi*  breed,  hi*  whole  body  wriggling  friendly 
greeting. 

” I found  him  on  his  stiunmick  by  a mouse-hole,"  explained 
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Aleck,  “ just  as  excited,  waitin’  for  th’  mice.  He'd  forgot  what 
he’d  been  shut  up  for!” 

In  the  midst  of  un  admiring  circle,  the  setter  held  court, 
politely  offering  his  paw  to  his  favorites,  while  dispensing  hos- 
pitality to  all  impartially  with  his  velvety  pink  tongue. 

“ Dartin'  doggie,  we  dusa  fordot  youl”  babbled  Hazel,  ecstat- 
ically strangling  him  till  he  growled.  “ I duos  wish  Auntie’d 
take  her  old  chickens  away,  I do!  Then  Saggy  could  have  some 
tun.” 

Petronel’s  mercurial  spirits  suddenly  leaped  skyward. 

“He  shall  march  in  the  funaler  p’eseesalon !”  she  cried,  with  a 
skip  that  set  every  brown  curl  dam-iug.  “ Com#  on.  kids, 
we  mu*'  all  dress  for  the  funaler.  No,  no.  Saggy,  you  can't 
come, — go  ’way."  For  " Saggy,"  with  the  unerring  instincts 
of  the  hunter,  had  already  scented  the  contents  of  her  apron. 

“ When*  y*  guin'  t'  l>urv  it,  Pete?”  queried 
Aleck.  " rough- housing"  the  setter  in  blissful 
abundon. 

” Out  there,”  waving  vaguely  toward  the 
broad  stretch  of  common  back  of  the  yard, 
where  ush-colorod  sage,  hardy  wild  graa-w**  and 
great  luitehes  of  phlox  rioted  together  in  the 
light  midsummer  breeze.  " An’,  Aleck,  you 
can  dig  the  grave  an’  be  the  preacher.” 

" Huh  t"  came  somewhere  from  a mf-h'-e  of 
sturdy  boyish  legs  and  waving  red  paws  as  the 
“ rant  ling  ” match  waxed  hotter  and  hotter. 

“ Jus' — ’*  leave— dig — grave, — but  can’t — be 

— no  preacher!” 

•'  Yea,  you  can.”  contradicted  Miss  Autocracy. 

**  I’ll  lead  the  singin'  an’  tell  you  what  to  say. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  wear  your  nightie  an' 
call  us  ’ Dearly  b'loved  brethurn.’  Come  on, 
girls,  we're  goin’  to  dress  up!”  And  away  she 
bustled,  followed  l>v  her  minions. 

An  hour  later,  mamma,  attracted  by  an  un- 
usual commotion  below,  looked  from  her  up- 
stairs window  and  hurst  out  laughing. 

“Come  here  and  look!”  ahe  summoned 
Auntie. 

Around  the  house,  from  the  region*  of  the 
back  porch,  came  as  imposing  a cortege  as 
ever  set  forth  to  bury  the  dead,  First  of  all 
came  the  preacher  in  the  " Fast  Mail,”  which  his  feet  propelled 
at  a decorous  snail's  MM,  while  at  irregular  intervals  M rattled 
a decrepit  cowbell,  though  he  occasionally  forgot  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  and  jingled  it  long  and  merrily  as  though  for  an 
auction,  or  some  such  profane  function. 

Next  came  the  hearse,  drawn  by  Uarrl;  for  Petronel.  upon 
second  thoughts,  had  decided  that  it  would  never  do  to  link  the 
high  calling  of  a preacher  with  the  comparatively  humble  owe  of 
a horse.  Here  expediency  and  conventionality  had  joined  forces 
and  scored  a distinct  triumph;  in  the  express  wagon  sat  the  twins, 
hack  to  hock,  with  dungling  legs,  Miriam  in  the  front.  Muster  be- 
hind. while  the  corpse,  in  a white  shoe-box  heaped  with  dandelions 
ami  " ’sturshnm*,”  reposed  securely  between  them.  Vulgarly 
speaking,  it  was  a tight  fit.  hut  it'  had  the  advantage  of  anchoring 
the  coffin  firmly  against  the  pitching  and  tossing  of  the  wagon 
over  humps. 

loudly  come  the  crowning  glory  of  the  pageant — Charlotte,  critn 
son.  panting,  and  very  much  Impeded  by  her  long  skirt,  trundling 
the  big  wheelbarrow  In  which  were  gathered  the  Sorrowing  Friends, 
otherwise  Auntie's  hen  and  entire  brood  of  little  chickens;  while 
Sancho  trotted  alongside  «i»  bodyguard,  his  quivering  nostrils 
glued  to  the  slat-covered  box  in  which  hi*  feathered  friends  cack- 
led and  peeped  their  panic-stricken  indignation.  It  was  Petronel’s 
chef  d'rrurrc.  The  idea  had  come  to  her  in  a flash  of  revelation. 
n»  most  of  Petronel's  ideas  were  wont  to  come.  At  first,  Charlotte 
could  not  lie  made  to  ace  its  orthodoxy,  much  less  its  propriety. 
But  Petronel,  n»  usual,  overruled  her* 

'*  llow'd  you  feel  if  you  were  dead  and  your  folks  didn't  come 


to  your  funaler?”  she  demanded.  "Don't  you  s' pose  the  hen  an’ 
chickens  are  sorry  sonic  as  ils?  Of  course  all  the  relatives  mils’ 
cornel” 

And  that  had  settled  it.  So  Aleck  had  been  cajoled  into  nailing 
sluts  on  a cast-off  soap-box  and  the  whole  brood  had  at.  last  lawn 
lured  into  it  by  a lavish  supply  of  oats  nnd  bread  crumbs,  much 
to  the  edification  of  Saggy,  who,  watching  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance. with  his  head  cocked  on  one  side,  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  eontain  his  excitement. 

Petronel  was  especially  proml  of  this  feature  of  her  procession, 
though  it  hud  developed  lM-dlamilc  qualities  rivalling  those  of  the 
cowbell.  Like  a goou  field  marshal,  -lie  hovered  on  the  outskirts, 
giving  a push  here  and  a pull  there,  exhorting,  admonishing,  and 
getting  the  trail  of  mamma’s  blue  sateen  petticoat  most  gloriously 
tangled  up  in  the  wheel  of  the  barrow. 

Every  cast-off  ribbon,  plume  and  artificial 
flower  in  the  house  had  been  utilized  for  the 
adornment  of  the  ladies,  on  a scale  of  reckless 
magnificence.  Yea.  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  un«  of  these. 

Curls  and  pigtails  were  piled  high  upon 
young  heads,  mamma’s  last  season's  toque  see- 
sawed  at  varying  angles  on  Miriam’s  small  co- 
coanut,  top-heavy  from  a “ pompon  ” of  twice 
its  Blue,  and  a picture-hat  that  had  seen  better 
days  arose  in  appalling  proportions  above  Char- 
lotte's heated  little  face,  llaxcl  bloomed  out  in 
the  gay  ufgliun  slumber- robe  purloined  from 
Hu;  library  couch  and  draped  about  her  rn 
prineawe  in  such  a fashion  as  to  make  mere 
walking  impossible  and  toddling  a martyrdom. 
Even  Buster's  cherubic  innocence  was  crowned 
with  |Mipa’a  old  campaign  plug,  and  a sash  of 
scarlet  mosquito  netting,  shotted  around  his 
waist h-s*  middle  addl'd  much  to  the  impressive- 
news  of  his  appearance, 

In  short,  ait  were  bravely  attired  with  the 
exception  of  Aleck,  who  hail  balked  outright  at 
the  "nightie”  and  vowed  instant  desertion  if 
the  mutter  of  rector's  habiliments  was  not 
dropped.  lie  had  no  objection  to  being  a tool 
if  the  ladies  would  just  please  not  spell  it  with 
an  ” f."  lie  would  be  preacher,  but  he  would 
not  wear  a “shirt."  A man  must  look  out  for  his  reputation,  you 
know.  And  Petronel,  whose  diplomatic  gifts  were  not  to  be  de- 
spised, let  it  go  at  that. 

Slowly  the  procession  trailed  around  the  front  of  the  house 
and  came  to  a standstill  in  the  park,  Naturally,  all  functions 
took  place  in  the  park,  for  here  the  turf  was  thickest  and  green- 
est, thank*  to  the  tiny  brook  that  trickled  through  it,  the  knot 
of  young  cottonwoods  about  it  furnished  admirable  shade,  and. 
best  of  all.  there  were  rustic  seats,  of  home  manufacture — wobbly, 
it  is  true,  but  still  one  could  sit  on  them  for  quite  a long  time 
before  they  broke  down. 

The  mistress  of  ceremonies  marshal  led  in  her  forces,  seating 
them  in  a semicircle  facing  the  preacher,  while  the  coffin  was 
placed  upon  an  inverted  water-bucket  midway  between  pulpit  and 
congregation.  Twice  it  was  swept  off  by  the  friendly  wag  of 
Saggy's  tail  before  that  inquisitive  canine  could  lie  prevailed  upon 
to  stop  sniffing  at  the  Ehx  where  the  Sorrowing  Friends  still 
clamored  their  grief,  and  to  sit  quietly  at  Hazel’s  side  throughout, 
the  service,  with  his  destructive  tail  curled  under  him. 

The  preacher  looked  around  nervously  and  cleared  his  throat. 

“ Dearly  b’loved  bre-thurn,”  he  stuttered,  in  obedience  to  Pe- 
tronel’s  imperative  nod,  “ we-we-well  sing  ‘ Jesus  Bids  U»  Shim*’!” 

That  young  ltd*  promptly  seated  herself  on  a bench  facing 
the  picket  fence,  then,  with  both  hands  rattling  away  on  the  top 
bar,  which  made  a capital  keyboard,  she  struck  up  that  true  and 
tried  classic  of  virtuous  infancy,  giving  it  a cheerful,  spirited 
swing  with  which  all  funeral  dirges  arc  not  blest.  Fervently, 
ecstatically,  she  sang,  like  one  inspired,  her  vivid  little  face  slight- 
ly upraised,  her  brown  eyes  aglow, 
l»Vr  birdlike  treble  soaring  high 
above  the  others,  unerringly  sweet 
and  true. 

The  congregation  supported  her, 
with  a will,  but  as  they  were  some- 
what shaky  on  the  words,  their 
performance,  on  the  whole,  lacked 
conviction,  not  to  say  coherence, 
until  they  reached  the  immortal  re- 
frain, 

"You  in  your  small  cor-nur-r-rt 
An’ — die — in — mine 

when  out  it  came  with  a confident 
roar  which  amply  atoned  for  the 
vague  mouthing*  of  the  verses  and 
restored  confidence  among  the  sing- 
ers. 

The  ensuing  pause  passes]  into  an 
awkward  blank,  The  preacher  ap- 

I wared  to  be  hopelessly  stranded, 
n a conclave  of  his  own  sex,  where 
one  indulged  in  such  gross  earthy 
pastimes  u*  "rastling"  or  leapfrog, 
he  would  have  positively  shone,  but 
here  was  a situation  that  called  for 
imagination  and  the  gift  of  “gab.” 
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Nothing  saved  him 
but  * mddfli  collapse 
of  the  l*eneh  upon 
which  the  twins 
were  perched — a ca- 
lamity attended  by 
much  agitation  uud 
humping  of  heads 
among  the  congrega- 
tion, in  their  acratn- 
ble  to  rescue  tin*  in- 
dignant pair  and  to 
keep  the  pudgy  Mus- 
ter from  sliding  by 
sheer  force  of  grav- 
ity into  the  brook. 

lVtronel  wriggled 
uneasily  under  these 
distractions.  It  irk- 
ed her  artistic  sense  to  see  the  game  played  with  so  little  regard 
for  the  rules.  Skilful  players  at  " make  b'lieve  ” could  bridge  over 
little  breaks  like  these  with  equanimity  and  grace. 

“ Sing  again!  Sing  ‘.fools  she  tactfully  prompted  the  preach- 
er, who,  much  relieved,  launched  the  congregation  forth  into  a 
lusty  chant  of, 

“ When  he  com-wwi/t.  when  lie  com-muf  A, 

To  nia — Imj>  his  joo-iruff* — " 

and  so  on.  until  the  lung  power  of  the  assembly  was  used  up  ami 
all  lait  the  chickens  were  completely  blown. 

“ Now  we’ll  all  march  rouml  and  see  him,”  annouueed  the 
preacher,  anxious  to  burry  the  proceeding*  and  relieve  the  press- 
ure upon  himself. 

"Oil.  no!  You  unis’  preach  the  sermon  first!''  chorussed  the 
ladies,  much  scandalized  at  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  conven- 
tions. 

" Naw.  I can't  preach  no  sermon!”  blurted  the  budgeted  ec- 
clesiastic. **  Dunno  what  t'  say.  You  do  it,  Pete!” 

“Pete"  was  much  disturbed.  Playing  everybody  else’s  part 
was  also  aguiitst  the  rules,  and  coaching  a delinquent  player  in 
public  seriously  offended  her  nice  sense  of  the  divine  fitness  of 
things, 

“ I told  you  what  to  say,  but  I reok'n  you’ve  forgot,"  ahe  said, 
resignedly,  adding,  as  a compromise:  "Well,  then,  *’po*e  we  all  say 
Bible  verses.  Charlotte,  you  begin;  and  look  at  the  coffin  while 
you’re  savin’  ’em,  so  it  'll  seem  more  like  a funster  sermon." 

A*  a co-operative  sermon  it  was  a marked  success,  for  it  in- 
cluded such  familiar  old  friends  a*  “SulTer  lul  ehlldurn  t’  come 
nut’  me”  and  “Jna  swept.’’  which  were  resurrected  from  the 
elusive  memories  of  the  twins  only  after  a heroic  struggle.  True 
It  is,  the  preacher  got  the  sacred  and  the  profane  badly  tele- 
"scoped  in  his  not  wholly  inappropriate  contribution.  “A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,"  but  nobody  noticed  the  slip  except  Pe- 
tronel  amt  she  had  greater  things  to  do. 

" Sow  we  will  open  the  coffin  and  see  him.”  she  announced, 
unconsciously  assuming  the  morose,  wooden  expression  of  the  pro- 
fessional undertaker,  as  she  uncovered  the  shoe-box.  Then  fh« 
mourners  marched  around  three  times  with  much  craning  of  neck*, 
treading  on  toes,  and  tripping  over  trains  that  trailed  with  equal 
glory  both  fore  aiul  aft.  To  them,  this  viewing  of  the  dead  was 
the  most  important  rite  in  the  whole  ceremony;  in  all  their  ob- 
servations of  " rrcly,  truly  grown-up  funsters."  they  bad  not  failed 
to  note  its  dramatic  possibilities. 

Them*.  however,  bad  no  opportunity  to  develop,  on  account  of 
tin-  Irrepressible  doggy  curiosity  of  Saggy,  who  had  lost  no  time 
in  transferring  his  kind  attentions  from  the  bereaved  hen  family 
to  the  ahne-lmx.  S*  Interested  did  l»e  become  that  his  bulky  red 
body  completely  blocked  the  line  of  march  and  had  to  he  dragged 
forcibly  away,  until  the  cotlin  could  be  closed  and  loaded  hur- 
riedly into  the  hearse,  nan*  dignity.  m»»  ceremony,  out  of  his  reach. 

Owe  more  I lie  procession  formed  a*  before  and  wended  its  way 
around  the  house,  across  the  hack  yard,  and  through  the  alley 
gate  to  the  burial  srroiind,  uttcndid  by  u continuous  rattling  fan- 
fare from  the  rowhell.  which  l’etrom-l  eventually  suppressed  in 
the  intere-d*  of  peace  and  sanity,  on  the  ground*  that  it  lacked 
artistic  value. 

" I don’t  b’lieve  you  ever  saw  a funnier  b’fore!’’  »ln*  witheringly 
rebuked  the  preacher. 

The  concluding  rite  was  to  the  last  degree  impressive.  With 


Nothing  saved  him  but 
a collapse  of  the  bench 


.unerring  dramatic  instinct,  she  grouped  her  subjects  about  the 
little  trench  and  act  them  to  singing.  " Bringing  in  the  Sheave*," 
which  Hazel  and  the  twin*  always  interpreted  " Bringing  in  the 
Slice  pa.”  by  a process  of  analogy  peculiar  to  infancy.  Meanwhile, 
file  pmt-hcr,  denied  the  consolation  of  the  cowliell.  worked  off 
bis  superfluous  steam  by  scooping  the  grave  drcj>er  with  a fire 
shovel.  Saggy,  too,  burning  to  Is'  useful,  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  fruv.  making  the  dirt  lly  under  the  swift  powerful 
stroke*  of  his  paw*. 

At  la*t  all  wo*  ready  and  the  coffin  was  lowered,  to  the  piping 
of  brave  little  voices  as  they  chanted  their  refrain  of  hope  ami 
rejoicing.  Thenceforth,  the  official  tension  was  relaxed,  by  mutual 
consent,  and  the  six  dropped  on  their  knee*  to  pat  and  heap  and 
smooth  the  mound  into  shape  and  to  pile  it  with  " sturahun* " 
and  dandelion*.  The  preacher,  who  wa*  In-ginning  to  he  tremendous- 
ly Imred.  *oon  retired  with  a whoop  and  a handspring  to  finish  hi* 
" rustle”  with  Saggy. 

The  ladies,  however,  lingered  over  the  la*t  obsequies. 

" Ho  must  have  u uionyment  and  fre*h  flowers  every  day.”  de- 
cieed  lVtronel  a*  ('harlotte  stuck  in  two  clothes-pins,  one  «t  the 
brad  and  one  at  the  foot  of  the  mound.  **  If  we  bury  him  right," 
she  appended,  impressively.  " he'll  rise.” 

"Rise!"  Charlotte  t-topfied  short,  open-mouthed.  Hera  was  a 
passive  nature  that  seldom  cliallengcd  discussion,  but  here  waa 
tier  ear,  paganism,  atheism! 

“Yea,  rise,  course.  Don’t  you  ever  go  to  Sunday-school?” 

* " 'Course  I do — but— "but— chicken*  can’t  rise!" 

^’lluh I what  a stingy  you  an-.  Charlotte  Hamblin!”  sniffed  the 
young  theologian.  “ You  want  th*  res- 
urrection all  to  yourself.  I a’poac.  Or 
ji'rup*  you  don’t  care  whether  this  cliieky 
rise*  or  not.  Well,  meldrc  nobody  care* 
whether  you  rise  either,  but  you  will, 
just  the  saraee!” 

Charlotte  sat  down  on  her  feet  in  one 
of  the  soft  beds  of  phlox  that  sprinkle  l 
the  common  like  eider-down,  and  stared 
at  her  cousin.  In  polemic*,  as  in  other 
thing*,  she  was  no  match  for  lVtronel. 

**  Well,  you  said  the  spotted  pup  would 
rise  too,”  she  pursued,  doggedly.  “ but 
I’ve  been  watching  his  grave— oh,  the 
longest  lime,  an1  he  hasn’t  come  up  yet!” 

" ’Course  not!”  This  time  the  triumph 
was  final— derisive.  " No  one  can  ri*c 
till  the  judgment  day.  an’  if  folk*  have 
to  wait,  why,  ’f  course,  dog*  would.  Now 
let’s  pick  a lot  of  phlox — " 

"HI.  kids!  Hi,  ki— uds!”  bawled  n 
jubilant  voice  from  th-*  l«ck  porch. 

"You’re  niissin'  it!  Cookies!  Cook — 
kces!  Fresh!  Hot!  Nora's  got  barrels 
of  'em.” 

It  was  like  a bugle  call  to  liattle. 

With  one  rapturous  howl  the  " funnier  ” 
party  was  over  the  fence  in  a twinkling, 
it*  members  shedding  their  finery  a*  they 
ran,  in  proportion  a*  they  found  it  an 
impcdiim-nt  to  their  progress. 

Not  long  after.  above  the  cenacle**  duck  and  babble  on  the 
back  |M»reh,  a high,  childish  soprano  of  plaintive  sweetness  floated 
tip  through  the  window*  of  the  sewing  room.  Mamma  looked  out. 
and  a smile  of  peculiar  tenderness  crept  into  lier  eye* — a smile 
that  the  eternal  mother  instinctively  reserve*  for  her  "first  born. 

On  the  topmost  rail  of  the  hack  fence,  just  above  the  new  made 
grave,  perched  llie  little  maid  in  all  her  funeral  regalia,  the  noon- 
day sun  streaming  down  upon  her  high  piled  curls,  drawing  red 
gleam*  from  them,  and  making  a wonderful  shimmering  aureole 
about  her  coldrleaa  little  face.  Her  hand*  were  full  of  cookies, 
her  feet  swung  aimlessly  to  and  fro,  kicking  out  the  folds  of  the 
blue  sateen  petticoat;  and  her  eye*,  lifted  upward,  rapt  and  ab 
sorbed,  dreamed  ami  loitered  on  their  way  through  the  fields  of 
infinite  space.  Sordid  things  were  put  behind,  trouble*  slunk 
off  forgotten,  the  clouds  had  rolled  away  from  her  sun.  The  frag- 
mentary thoughts  and  lately  awakened  feeling*  that  had  been 
struggling  in  her  for  exprew-ion  now  lib-nded  in  one  dazzling, 
harmonious  vision  la-fore  her  eye*  a*  she  blithely  warbled  her 
exultation: 

“ Wr  shall  come  rejoicing, 

Bringing  in  th’  sheave*.” 
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Where  Does  all  the 

By  A.  C.  S1MK1NS 


Gold  Go? 


IE  need  of  gold  i*  Hip  topic  of  flip  hour,  and  vet  there 
is  little  I*-'*  than  a million  dollar**  worth  of  the 
precious  metal  produced  daily  throughout  the  world. 
In  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  in  t.ur  own 
Alaska.  Nevada,  California,  ami  Cripple  Creek,  great 
mine*.  equip^H-d  with  the  finest  machinery  known 
to  science,  are  working  night  and  day.  producing  a 
continuous  golden  stream.  Ami  ot ill  there  i*  a 
shortage,  and  our  financier*  have  had  to  send  abroad 
to  I>wtion  to  borrow  enough  to  save  the  country 
from  a financial  cra*h.  And  l*>tidoit  find*  itself  ahort.  It  in  turn 
borrow.*  from  France,  and  then  then*  i*  no  more  g«»lt|  to  lie  had. 
Where  is  it  all?  What  ha*  become  of  the  stock,  the  great  reserve 
which  should  lie  somewhere,  resulting  from  the  spring  which 
broke  loose  in  the  days  of  'Hi  hnd  ha*  since  lieen  pouring  forth 
in  cv.gr  increasing  volume?  One  would  is-  justified  in  the  belief 
that  in  the  financial  centre  of  every  country  there  are  accu- 
mulations by  now  no  colossal  a*  to  make  the  idea  of  a short- 
age for  the  ordinary  pur|>»*o*  of  trade  a thing  to  be  scouted  *» 
absurd. 

Where  does  it  go?  Some  of  it.  a *tnall  proportion,  indeed,  into 
the  art*  and  jewelry.  The  Li  lance  is  siippo-nd  to  Is*  coined  or  lndd 
in  bars  ready  for  co  ining,  ltut  where  are  the  coins  and  the  bar.*? 

Only  a matter  of  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars  were  needed 
rerently  to  save  the  country  from  a panic,  and  tliat  amount  was 
obtained  with  difficulty,  after  a prodigious  effort,  by  scouring 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Think  of  it;  fifty  or  aixty  million  dollar* — 
about  the  output  of  American  mine*  alone  for ’a  short  half  year. 
Surely  there  must  he  something  wrong  somewhere.  Where  doe* 
all  the  gold  go  i*  asked  again  and  again;  and  then-  is  no  satis- 
factory answer. 

I hies  the  Mtri-am  run  on  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade 
and  finally  disappear,  a*  some  streams  do.  in  the  desert  beneath 
the  ground,  never  to  reappear?  It  would  seem  so. 

Lord  Cromer,  in  a speech  recently  delivered  ut  a banquet  at  the 
Guildhall  in  I.omlon.  sounded  a note  of  alnrm  when  he  ilrcw  the 
attention  of  Id*  hearers  to  the  hoarding  proclivities  of  tlw  Kgyp- 
tians.  He  told  how  the  hydraulie  engineer*  hnd  made  a new 
Egypt — an  Egypt  freed  from  the  erratic  favors  of  the  Nile,  needing 
every  year  a hundred  and  fifty  million  dollar*  in  gold  to  finance 
the  cotton  crop.  Engineering  skill  ha*  worked  wonder*  in  this 
old  land  of  the  Pharaoh*,  hut  we  mu*t  doubt,  after  reading  his 
remark.*,  whether  the  world  at  large  ha*  been  benefited  thereby, 
for  but  little  of  the  large  amount  of  money  expended  ever  leaves 
the  country  again.  Year  after  year  England  export*  to  Egypt 
the  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  gold  needed  to  pay  for  the 
cotton,  which,  thanks  to  irrigation,  cun  be  counted  on  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  A hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  is  one-half 
of  the  world's  yearly  gold  output. 

Hoarding  among  the  Egyptians  ami  the  Oriental*  i*  an  old,  old 
story.  Some  scoffers  treat  the  matter  lightly,  though,  and  laugh 
at  what  they  an*  pleased  to  call  an  A*inn  myth-  Hut  it  is  no 
Asian  myth.  The  gold  we  should  have  in  our  mart*  of  commerce 
to-day  lie*  underground  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  t'hina.  It  is 
buried.  There  the  product  of  hundreds  of  gold  mine*,  won  by  so 
much  skill  and  effort,  i*  returned  once  more  to  mother  earth,  to 
lie -unproductive  in  the  eternal  quiet  of  the  tomb. 

Lord  Cromer  gave  several  instances,  one  of  a cotton  planter  not 
siipjMtsed  to  Is-  rich,  who  died  not  long  ago.  In  Id*  cellar  there  came 
to  light  a hoard  of  80,0011  ]triti«h  sovereigns,  almost  9400.0<iQ. 
Another  l>ouglit  a piece  *<d  property  for  812.1.000.  and  paid  for 
it.  in  coin*  taken  from  a hoard  buried  in  bis  garden.  Tbi*  sum 
of  money  was  brought  to  the  place  of  transfer  on  the  hark*  of 
donkey*.  Instan'-e*  such  a*  these  could  lie  ipmti-d  without  mini- 
1st.  hut  there  is  no  need  of  them  here.  Hoarding  in  Egypt  is 
*ueh  a well  mxigiiized  Institution  a*  to  lie  beyond  Iho  sphere  of 
argument. 

Then  there  i*  India,  that  land  of  a never  changing  conservatism, 
si  here  caste  and  hoarding  arc  custom*  a*  unalterable  a*  the  law* 
of  the  Mrdes  and  Persian*.  There  the  practice  of  hoarding  ha* 
L-en  the  custom  for  ages;  and  by  age*  i*  meant  not  merely  a 
few  centuries,  but  time  running  luck  n thousand  year*  and  more; 
during  nil  of  which,  except  for  the  pn«t  century.  India  ha*  been 
the  eamping  ground  of  warlike  prince*. 

I hiring  the  past  twenty  year*  one  great  hoard  of  silver,  that 
of  sixty  million  |K>und*  sterling  in  rupees.  hn*  l»:*-n  quietly  ex- 
changed  for  gold.  The  true  extent  of  this  hoard  wa*  first  brought 
to  light  some  years  ago  in  evidence  before  the  Ciirirncy  Com- 
mission  which  sat  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  tin*  Indian  mints 
to  the  coinage  of  silver.  It  i*  a twice  tohl  story.  There  i<*  noth- 
ing original  about  it,  ('howingher  Lill  gave  Id*  evidence  to  the 
commission,  ami  it  wa*  widely  printed. 

“You  know."  lo*  said,  "how  anxinu*  the  late  Maharajah  Nelndia 
wus  to  get  back  the  fortress  of  fiwalior,  bur  very  few  knew  the 
real  cause  which  prompted  him.  That  cause  wa*  a concealed  hoard 
of  sixty  cron**  tsixty  million  -terling)  of  mper*  in  certain  vaults 
within  the  fortress,  over  which  red-mated  British  sentinels  hail 
lieen  walking  for  aliout  thirty  year*,  never  for  one  moment  sus- 
pectlng  the  wealth  concealed  beneath  their  feet.  Long  before  the 
llritish  government  gave  liack  the  fnrtn-s*  every  one  who  knew 
the  entrance  into  the  concealed  hoard  was  dead,  except  one  man. 
and  he  was  exceedingly  old  and.  although  in  good  health,  might 


he  expected  to  die  at  any  moment  of  aliei-r  oi  l age.  If  tliat  had 
happened  the  treasure  might  have  been  lost  to  the  owner  forever, 
and  to  the  world  for  age*,  because  there  was  only  one  entrance  to 
the  hoard,  and  that  was  most  cunningly  concealed. 

“ So  the  Maharajah  was  in  such  a fix  that  he  mu*t  either  get 
Lick  his  fortress  or  divulge  the  secret  to  the  government  and  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  treasure  for  all  time,  When  after  long 
negotiation*  the  fort res*  was  given  back  to  the  Maharajah,  even 
before  the  liritish  troo|>*  had  left  Gwalior  territory,  masons  were 
brought  from  Benares,  where  they  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy  in 
tlw  Temple  of  the  Holy  Cow;  ami  when  they  reached  the  < iwalior 
railroad  station  they  were  put  into  carriages,  blindfolded,  and 
taken  to  the  spot  where  they  were  to  work.  There  they  were  kept 
till  they  had  opened  out  the  entrance  into  the  secret  vault;  and 
when  this  great  concealed  hoard  had  been  verified  by  the  Maharajah 
the  masons  wrrr  once  more  blindfolded,  put  into  carriage*,  and 
taken  back  to  tlie  railroad  station  and  returned  to  Benares.  The 
soldier*  who  had  stood  guard  over  the  masons  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  were  taken  out  to  a courtyard  and  shot  to  death, 
so  that  the  secret  of  the  location  of  the  great  Gwalior  hoard  was 
safe  once  more." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  doubted  the  truth  of  the  extent 
of  this  hoard,  it  wa*  pointed  out  that  several  smaller  ones,  each 
amounting  to  from  ten  to  thirty  million  dollar*,  had  been  brought, 
to  tlie  attention  of  the  government,  which  had  obliged  tin*  owners 
to  invest  them  in  India  ta>nd*.  The*c  smaller  board*  had  been  ac- 
cumulated by  prim*-*  who  hnd  never  had  a tithe  of  the  power 
and  importance  in  the  land  once  belonging  to  the  Maharajah  who 
held  hi*  court  in  the  city  of  (iwalior. 

But  Indian  prince*  do  not  take  kindly  to  government  paper. 
Quickly  and  in  the  course  of  only  a few  years  these  bonds  were 
tumtsl  into  gold,  and  the  gold  scaled  up  "in  some  secret  vaults, 
to  be  lost  to  the  u*e  of  the  world.  And  a*  it  i*  with  the 
princes,  so  it  is  with  the  merchants.  Take  a merchant  with  an 
income  of  five  thousand  rupee*  a month.  At  the  very'  outside  five 
hundred  rupees  would  replace  all  the  furniture  in  his  house.  Be- 
yond a few  curtains  and  rug*,  furniture,  a*  we  understand  the 
word,  simply  does  uot  exist.  Even  the  very  wealthy,  who  poeocM 
hor-c*  ami  carriage*  and  a retinue  of  servant*,  own  no  furniture 
worthy  of  tlie  mime.  No  expensive  cut  gin**  and  china  ware 
adorn*  their  table*  at  time*  of  feasting.  Monty  thus  saved  the 
merchant  hoards.  Occasionally  he  places  a little  in  *ome  bank  to 
meet  a foreign  draft  or  for  some  temporary  convenience,  but  such 
a sum  in  comparison  with  hi*  hoarded  wealth  i*  trivial;  and  in  the 
samc  way  the  amounts  on  deposit  in  the  Indian  hank*  in  com- 
parison with  that  vast  volume  of  underground  treasure  is  a mere 
drop  in  tlie  bucket. 

At  tlie  Currency  Commission  the  English  member*  sought  to 
ascertain  how  much  gold  would  lie  needed  |o  give  India  it*  own 
gold  coinage.  It  wa*  thought  tliat  fifty  million  pound*  Mterling 
would  cover  the  demand-  They  were  astonished  to  learn  that 
that  amount  would  Is-  swallowed  up  bv  one  province  alone.  Rupee* 
by  the  score*  of  million*  and  over  would  lie  brought  forth  from 
the  hidden  hoards  of  princes  and  merchant*  to  be  exchanged  for 
(lie  precious  metal,  anil  the  exchange  would  go  on  until  the 
hoards,  which  at  that  time  were  about  equally  divided  between 
gold  and  silver,  should  be  entirely  gold.  The  commission  realized 
later  on  in  its  del iberat ions  tliat  before  a gold  currency  had  been 
in  force  twelve  month*  five  hundred  million  sterling  would  be 
•lambed. 

The  hoards  of  the  princes  were  largely  gathered  when  the 
Mahratta  armies  systematically  swept  the  plains  of  India,  and 
were  tin*  accretion*  of  hundreds  of  plundered  cities  in  the  good 
old  days  before  the  British  came  to  introduce  a new  order  of 
thing*.  But  great  as  are  tlie  individual  hoards  of  native  princes 
and  merchant*,  they  are  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the  thou- 
sands of  smaller  hoard*,  the  property  of  the  middle  and  lower 
rtmn, 

Eliminating  the  million*  of  poor,  half  starved  wretches  who 
merely  exist  in  India,  tailoring  for  the  well-to-do  on  pittance*  so 
small  a*  barely  lo  keep  body  and  until  together,  it  must  be  re- 
tnetnta-red  that  there  are  yet  a hundred  million  able  to  accumulate 
something:  and  even  if  this  Is*  only  a few  rupees,  these  are  hidden 
until  the  time  comes  when  they  can  In-  conveniently  exchanged 
lor  gold  and  hoarded. 

I 'nt il  financier*  can  determine  the  amounts  buried  in  these 
secret  hoards  of  India  and  Egypt  and  China,  with  its  four  hun- 
dred millions,  and  can  discover  some  means  to  hold  the  gold 
nImivc  ground,  the  miners  will  continue  mining,  and  the  stream  of 
the  precious  metal  will  yearly  pass  u«  by. 

It  will  stay  for  a while  in  the  hank*‘and  treasury  vaults,  and 
mane  of  it  even  will  be  made  into  jewelry  and  plate;  but  the 
great  hulk  of  it  will  he  carried  silently  along  the  stream  of  the 
world's  trade  to  the  Orient.  Once  in  the  Orient,  the  work  of 
* inciters,  of  mills  and  cyanide  plants,  the  skill  and  tabor  of  hun- 
dred* of  thousands  of  men.  will  have  all  gone  for  naught.  In 
these  money  graveyard*  of  the  East  «id«-  by  side  lie  the  bullion 
of  tlie  Inca*,  the  wealth  of  tlie  Moctemma*.  Californian  and 
Australian  millions,  and  the  output  of  the  hundred*  of  gold 
mine*  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere.  All  is  lost  to  the  world, 
completely  as  the  gold  of  treasure  ships  wrecked  and  forgotten  in 
the  sands  under  the  sea. 
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GUARDING  THE  COAST  IN  THE  FLEET’S  ABSENCE 


THE  DISAPPEARING  GUNS  PROTECTING  BOSTON,  AT  A RANGE  OF  4 1-2 
MILES,  HAVE  PLACED  6 SHOTS  IN  A MOVING  TARGET  IN  4 MINUTES 


Ramming  Home  an  800-pound  Shell  in  a 10-inch  Rifle  after  the  Recoil 
from  Discharge  has  brought  the  big  Piece  into  Position  for  Loading 


The  Centre  One  of  the  Three  towed 
Targets  is  the  Object  of  Fire 


Watching  for  Signals  from  the  Fort 
on  the  Tug  towing  the  Targets 


The  Centre  Target  (distinguished  by  a White 
Band)  after  a Round  of  the  Guns.  The 
Shot  Holes  would  indicate  a good  Day’s 
Work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  Strike  the 
Target  to  Score  a Bull’s -eye,  but  the 
Shot  must  fad  dangerously  near  it,  as 
in  the  Photographs,  to  right  and  left 


A Bull’s-eye  with  a 6-inch  Gun 


This  also  counts  a Bull's-eye 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  WARM  IN  WINTER 


The  Member*  ol  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Swimming  Qub  have  a cheerful  Disregard  for  Seasons,  and  are  as  content  in  Snow  as  in  Water 


Famine  in  India 

TllE  perhalienl  famines  in  India,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  horrified  the  civilized 
world,  now  win  to  have  Income  endemic. 
Million*  of  the  native  |Miinilalion  have  died 
from  thin  ratine  during  the  pu*t  few  years, 
ami  no  sign  of  improvement  exist*.  The 
viceroy  of  India,  in  a telegram  sent  to  l»n- 
don  during  the  third  week  of  .January, 
stated  that  the  total  numlsT  of  person*  in 
receipt  of  state  relief  in  British  India  con- 
siderably exceeds  223.000,  that  the  number 
is  steadily  increasing,  that  prices  are  rising, 
that  the  rise  in  prices  is  telling  sevcrely 
ii|sni  the  poorer  |>opulation,  esjaeciully  in 
I lie  towns,  and  that,  although  the  worst 
signs  of  acute  distress  are  not  yet  manifest, 
still  the  sulfering  is  great. 

The  third  Burmese  government  forecast 
of  the  rice  crop  is  singularly  appropriate 
in  this  connection.  'I  In*  rejaort,  winch  deals 
with  a territory  containing  alsmt  11. H per 
rent,  of  the  total  area  under  rice  in  British 
India  and  Burma,  gives  ««  the  area  under 
cultivation  7.2H.VM04  acres,  an  increase  of 
322.271  acres.  arc  good,  the  sur- 

plus available  for  export  living  estimated  at 
2.514.000  tons  of  i-nrgo  rice,  equivalent  to 
421110.100  rut.  of  cleaned  rice. 

This  I*  a striking  commentary  upon  mo<l- 
ern  eivilimtion  in  India. 


Brazil’s  Black  Diamonds 

The  scarcity  of  Idnck  diamonds,  ami  their 
demand  for  rock  drilling,  have  greatly  en- 
hanced their  value  during  the  |*a*t  few 
years.  From  a comparatively  small  area  in 
the  central  laorlion  of  the  state  of  Bahia 
are  taken  almost  if  not  quite  all  of  the 
world's  supply  of  the  Idaek  diamond  of  eom- 
inerce,  used  for  the  pnr|s>si-x  of  what  is 
known  as  the  diamond  drill.  This  are*  lit  •* 
along  the  np)M-r  waters  of  the  river  Verde, 
a tributary  of  the  great  river  San  Fran- 
cisco. mostly  in  a range  of  mountain*  known 
a«  the  " Chapuda  Diumantinn."  The  Ameri- 
can geologist,  ,1.  t'.  Branner,  in  surveying 
the  greater  part  of  the  northern  half  of  the 


state  of  Bahia,  included  this  diamond  dis- 
trict in  his  surveys,  and  in  connection  therr- 
with  made  a most  inqstrtant  discovery.  It 
hat]  not  I teen  supposed  that  the  diamond 
district  extended  at  all  to  the  west  and 
north  of  the  river  Verde,  hut  l>r.  Brunner's 
explorations  reveal  the  fact  that  the  same 
diamond  - bearing  strata  extend  almost  as 
far  ns  the  river  San  Francisco,  covering  an 
urea  of  from  ,'HNM)  to  5000  square  miles. 

The  diamonds  are  found  in  gravel  and 
conglomerate  formations.  The  are*  in  ques- 
tion may  Is-  approached  by  rail  from  either 
Bahia  nr  I’crnunihucx*.  From  the  terrninuft 
of  the  railway*  a journey  of  many  days, 
either  by  water  or  by  miilehack.  would  lie 
necessary  to  reach  the  objective  point. 


Double-tracking  the  Siberian 
Railroad 

Afteu  many  years*  consideration  the 
plans  of  tiie  Itiissian  ministry  of  eoniiim- 
niralion  for  double  tracking  the  Tran«- 
Sils-rinn  route  have  recently  been  approved 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  government. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  a double  track  from 
* In*  station  of  Omsk  to  Baikal  Station,  and 
from  Tauchai  to  Karymskaja ; to  rebuild 
the  mountainous  section  of  the  route  be- 
tween Atsehinsk  and  Irkutsk:  to  incrcuse 
facilities  faith  for  eroxaing  and  rounding 
Lake  Baikal:  and  to  raise  the  general 

efficiency  of  the  whole  line. 

The  cost  of  double  trucking  the  line  from 
Omsk  to  Atsehinsk  is  estimated,  exclusive 
of  transportation  of  pasl*  which  necessitate* 
no  eiisli  expense,  at  2S.n]0,000  rubles,  nr 
about  Ol.'i.ono.noo.  This  means  a cost  of 
27.700  rubles  pci  verst  over  the  distance  of 
1132  versts  fn  verst  is  3.500  feet).  The 
i*wt  of  the  second  track  on  the  Trans- Baikal 
seel  ions  will  Is-  heavier : from  Irkutsk  to 
I -tike  Baikal  and  from  Tauchai  to  Man- 
churia 4#.  1411.000  riltdes  are  needed  for  the 
123.5  versts,  or  tin  average  of  31t,tMM  rubles 
per  verst. 

The  same  rate  per  verst  is  also  given  for 
the  section  of  the  line  to  Karymakitju.  The 


c\|iense  of  installing  an  additional  track  on 
the  Atsrhinsk-lrkut-k  section,  together  with 
reeonatruetion  of  the  mountain  section,  will 
cost,  exclusive  of  trans|sirtation  of  material. 
57.I4X.MM)  rubles.  This  sum  brings  the  eo*t 
of  the  unultcred  line  to  31, 180  rubles,  and 
of  the  rebuilt  line  to  K3.400  rubles  per  verst. 
Aside  from  all  ibis,  some  3,tMM).(H»0  rubles 
an-  wanted  to  Is-ttcr  the  ferry  system  across 
laike  Buikal. 


The  Ceylon  Pearl  Fisheries 

Not  only  the  pearl,  but  the  shell  of  the 
|»earl  oyster  is  largely  used  in  commerce  for 
the  manufacture  of  jsiiknives.  o|iera  glasses, 
etc.  For  nn  unlimited  |wrind  the  liest  pearl 
shells  have  come  from  Ceylon. 

The  price  of  pearl  shells  in  recent  years 
has  varied  from  $20  to  $35  ner  ton  at  Con- 
tinental ports.  While  supply  und  demand 
have  been  the  chief  factors  in  determining 
the  price,  the  quality  of  the  shell  and  the 
mode  of  parking  employed  have  also  had 
their  influence.  It  is  expected  that  the  priie 
in  11MIR  will  Is-  higher,  as  it  is  stated  that 
there  will  not  Is-  a pearl  fishery  season, 
owing  to  unfavorable  conditions  on  the  oys- 
ter tanks.  Kvcn  when  a large  fishery  is  made, 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  secure  large 
quantities  of  shells  because  of  irregularities 
of  shape,  and  the  prevalence  of  worms  which 
cut  the  shells.  The  fisheries  were  conduetixl 
by  the  Ceylon  government  up  to  two  years 
ago.  when  they  were  leased  to  a company 
organized  for  the  purpose. 

Fishing  can  only  Is-  done  Is-twcen  Oetnlier 
and  April,  us  the  monsoon  prevent*  the  ap- 
proach of  sailing  craft  toward  the  tanks, 
which  lie  alsmt  three  days’  sail  from  Co- 
lombo. Besides  the  ordinary  shell,  there  i* 
a variety  known  as  “ window  pane.*'  This 
is  the  product  of  a government  fishery,  and 
the  annual  yield  ranges  Im-Iow  300  tons. 
The  size*  are  Is-twecn  five  and  seven  inches, 
and  the  price  varies  la-tween  $70  and  J^hi 
per  ton  at  Continental  ports. 

There  i*  a good  opportunity  for  the  es- 
tablishment in  Ceylon  of  a In  dory  for  the 
Manufacture  of  pearl  shell  good*,  and  Amer- 
ican capil.il  might  well  Is-  invested. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A RESCUE  AT  SEA 


By  DAVID  B.  MACGOWAN 


Early  on  Monday  morning,  February  3.  the  lookout  on  the 
bridge  of  tin-  While  Slur  Liner  f'ymrir.  bound  from  Lirerpool  to 
Boston,  picked  up  a aperk  on  the  horizon  which,  after  lialf  an 


hailed  a*  well  a*  he 
couhl  with  hia  cap 
while  the  water 
a roue  in  the  la«nt  to 
hia  waist.  Three  of 
the  rowers  soon 
HtircumlM-il  to  the 
cold,  and  their 
oar*  were  a went 
from  their  hand* 

When  Tuoliy  order- 
rd  (him  to  help 
hail  they  refusal, 
and  clung  to  the 
boat'*  air  tank,  which  alone  waa  keeping  her  afloat.  They  did  not 
respond  t*»  either  kicka  or  command*  and  apathetically  resigned 
themselves  to  death. 

Daylight  found  the  lifeboat  seven  milea  from  the  burning  ship. 
The  mast  wa*  raiaed,  hut  snapped  like  a pipe  stem.  All  but  two 
of  the  our*  had  been  carried  overboard,  and  two  hours  hard  work 
wen*  required  to  head  the  boat  about.  A jury  jib  curried  the 
crazy  craft  liack  toward  the  ship,  while  the  storm  still  raged. 
At  four  o'clock  the  crew,  almost  frozen,  derided  that,  perhnpa.  the 
ship  offered  more  hone  of  life  than  the  galr-swcpt  wa,  so  an  effort 
was  made  to  get  alongside.  As  the  small  l*iat  approached  the 
Mazing  ship  a wave  dashed  her  against  the  heaving  Nteel  aide  arid 
every  man  waa  (lung  into  the  water.  Two  of  the  three  l-numled 
sailors  sank  without  a struggle.  Itovrman  dragged  the  third  man 
und  a burned  sailor  up  on  the  copper  tank  and  passed  lines  around 
their  waists,  hut  the  arms  of  the  third  man  went  over  his  head 
ami  he  slid  into  the  waves  like  a bag  of  flour.  Bowman  then  nut 
the  line  under  his  own  arms,  made  tin*  injure.]  sailor's  arm  fast 
to  it.  seized  his  wrist,  and  waa  drawn  safely  to  the  SI.  Cuthbtrl'* 
rail. 

Chief  oflirer  8.  II.  li.d.bs  and  the  remaining  crew  fought  the 
flumes  half  a night,  a day.  and  another  night.  Standing  knee- 
deep  in  water  they  defended  the  tHM)  barrel*  of  naphthaline  in  the 
stern  in  momentary  fear  that  the  whole  ship  would  lie  blown  into 
the  air.  Without  sleep  or  j»uu*e,  eating  only  cold  boiled  potatof" — 
for  mil  a n|y  had  time  to  pn*|<are  a meal  of  the  00f»  pheasants,  part- 
ridges, and  pigeons  which  were  almard — they  fought  the  fire  while 
the  lioiira  |ui*-*d.  Their  one  great  hope  wa*  that  the  llano-*  would 
be  seen,  for  they  were  on  the  great  Atlantic  highway  off  Halifax, 
but  a veil  of  snow  screened  them  mnst  of  the  time. 

Six  stowaways  and  three  sailors  had  been  penned  in  the  foV'sIe. 
fiuy  Sides,  of  Welieter  City,  Missouri,  and  .lame*  Collins,  of  San 
Francisco,  homesick  sailor  stowaways,  .limited  a wire  stay  hand 
over  hand  to  the  foremast.  Sides  |>a**e.|  front  the  rigging  to  t lie 
funnel  and  lcu|tcd  to  safety.  Collins  was  following,  when  the  steel 
mast,  softened  ul  the  has.*,  crashed  over  the  port  rail,  ami  flung 
him  into  a hatch  from  which  (lames  were  rising  twenty  five  feet 
into  (he  air.  His  horrified  ront|aaniona  crouched  at  the  l*<w  until 
the  flames  scorched  them ; then  crept  overside.  They  caught  the 
flukes  of  the  aut  hor  and  swung  there  drenched  und  half  frozen  for 
seven  hours  until  the  lire  abated,  then  they  crawled  almard  again, 
and  crept  to  the  stern  along  the  blistering  seujpers  as  the  deck 
plates  werp  red  hot. 


Captain  John  Lewis,  of  the 
fire -swept  "St.  Cuthbert” 


HE  determination  with  which  man,  in  one  rirrum- 
stanec.  will  fight  to  keep  his  life  and.  in  another, 
will,  with  equal  determination,  risk  it  without  a 
thought,  has  rarely  found  better  exemplification  than 
in  the  recent  trogedv  of  the  British  steamship  SI. 
I'Hlhbrri.  in  which  Isitli  her  men  and  the  men  of 
the  White  Star  Liner  Cymric,  who  went  to  the 
rescue,  played  fast  and  loose  with  death. 

The  SI.  Cuthbrri  was  a Phoenix  Liner  out  of  Antwerp,  with  a 
cargo  capable  of  turning  a crew  gray — matches,  rags,  fusil  oil. 
naphthaline,  and  willow-ware.  «»n  the  fifteenth  day  out  her  cargo 
shifted  and  this  was  the  ts-ginning  of  the  end.  (fit  Sunday.  Fdiru 
ary  2.  something  below  .leek*  caught  fir.* — perhaps  u case  of  matches 
pounded  njien  in  the  seaway — ami  while  Second  Officer  Tuoliy  was 
giving  the  alarm  an  explosion  shook  the  ship  and  hurled  the  cover 

of  the  fore  hatch 

into  the  sen. 

The  Are  flashed 
through  the  cargo, 
and,  i. Hiring  up  for- 
ward, soon  had  the 
bridge  ablaze.  Cap- 
tain John  Lewis, 
the  St.  I'ulhbrrl'* 
skipper,  and  a 
sailor  named  Jou- 
ls*rt  got  nut  the 
hose  and  had  a 
stream  playing  on 
the  fire.  nut  a drum 
of  find!  nil  ex- 
ploded in  * their 
fa.***.  temporarily 
blinding  them  and 
burning  them 
frightfully.  Quar- 
termaster Charles 
Johnson  clung  to  his 
post  at  the  wheel 
until  the  poisonous 
fumes  and  the  Are 
drove  hint  away. 

IV  i t h the  first 
alarm  of  fire  the 

crew  had  tumbled  on  deck  barefoot  and  half  dad.  many  of  the 
men  just  out  of  their  hunks.  When  they  realized  the  full  peril 
of  the  fire  they  rushed  in  a panic  for  the  Imats.  In  order  to  save 
tlic  boats.  Captain  la*wis  ordered  them  manned  by  small  crews  and 
lowered-  Third  Officer  White,  with  firemen,  cooks,  and  stewards, 
mannrd  the  first.  While  it  waa  Ising  swung  out  on  the  davits  the 
ship  lurched,  und  While  was  flung  into  the  water.  The  rnrprntrr 
then  took  command,  hut  the  an  was  t.s.  high  for  hi*  unskilful 
hands,  and  the  lifeboat  was  smashed  to  pieces  before  it  reached  the 
water.  Lines  were  flung  to  those  struggling  in  the  sea.  but  only 
one  man  succeeded  in  bolding  on  until  he  could  Is-  hauled  almard 
In  the  doubtful  safety  nf  tla*  St.  Culhbrri'n  deck. 

Another  boat  waa  towered  imply,  and  this  also  was  crushed 
against  the  vessel's  side.  There  remained  one  other  l*»at  un- 
touched b\  fire.  Into  this  Second  Officer  Tuoliy,  Apprentice  Officer 
Bowman,  and  eight  men  embarked  safely,  although  the  boat  was 
badly  stove  and  water  poured  in  incessantly.  V.  ting  Bowman 


Second  Engineer  Hancock,  of  the  “St. Cuth- 
bert,” and  the  Ship's  Parrot  he  Rescued 
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hour's  scanning  he  made  out  to  be  a steamer 
in  dlatrma.  Captain  Finch  ordered  the  Cym- 
ric'* mil  rap  changed,  and  at  half-punt  nine 
o'clock  ran  n*  chine  as  lie  could  to  the  wreck, 
which  proved  to  he  the  SI.  Culhberl.  Her 
cattle  decks  astern  were  -masked.  the  rigging 
«f  her  foremast  trailed  in  the  water,  ami 
thick,  poisonous  smoke  and  fumcr,  were 
pouring  from  all  her  forward  hatches.  The 
SI.  Culhbcrt'u  crew,  huddl'd  in  the  un- 
diuiiugcd  cattle  pens,  anxiously  watched  our 
four  hours'  inaineiivring  of  the  Cymric  and 
tile  Cambrian,  which  had  come  up  about 
11.30  o'clock,  before  the  Cymru  signalled 
i hat  she  would  rescue  the  crew. 

As  soon  as  we  had  come  up  to  the  wreck 
and  Itefore  it  was  decided  that  any  attempt 
to  take  tlu*  SI.  Culhberl  in  tow  would  be 
useless,  imiking  the  actual  rescue  of  the 
crew  the  only  alternative,  Chief  Officer  John 
Steivey  of  the  Cymru  had  offered  to  man 
a boat  and  go  alongside  the  distressed  ves 
*el.  Blit  Captain  Finch  refused  to  permit 
the  risk.  Although  sailors  are  always  un- 
willing to  admit  that  the  weather  is  too 
much  for  them,  the  fact  that,  the  wave# 
were  covering  our  saloon  portholes  and  lap- 
ping even  upon  our  promenade  deck  was 
one  to  prompt  a thought  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved. Toward  g o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  force  of  the  gale  decreased,  and  Cap- 
tain Finch,  who  had  intended  to  stand  bv 
until  the  wind  and  am  subsided,  gave  or- 
ders to  man  a boat.  As  it  was  swung  out 
from  the  side.  Steivey.  Boatswain  Robert 
Jones,  unit  six  sturdy  volunteers  took  their 
plates  in  it- 

So  sooner  was  it  outside  than  the  sea 
caught  it  up  for  a new  plaything  and  dashed 
it  against  the  Cymric'*  aide,  snapping  the 
Imathook*  and  two  oars.  (juurtenuaster 
Matthews  was  disabled  by  a blow  in  the 
chest,  hut  there  was  no  time  to  replace  him 
until  the  next  trip.  Hounding  from  the  side, 
the  lifrhoal  was  lifted  on  a wavecrest  twpn- 
ty  leet  in  the  air.  the  sea  refusing  to  be 
i aimed  by  the  barrels  of  oil  which  we  were 
pouring  upon  it-  When  the  tackle  blocks 
were  cast  off  from  the  boat  they  were  new 
weapons  which  the  wind  used  to  swing  mur- 
derously at  the  heads  of  the  rescuers.  In 
saving  Jones  from  one  of  them  Steivey  had 
to  drop  the  tiller  and  instantly  a wave 
jammed  the  rudder  and  the  tiller  was  Hung 
overboard. 

"Never  mind!  Shove  off!"  cried  Stei- 
vey. as  he  took  the  rudder  In  his  bare  hands 
while  iwrehed  upon  the  air  tanka  to  make 
room  for  the  rower*. 

Fending  with  their  oars  and  guided  by 
n line  from  above,  the  crew  urged  their 
bout  around  the  Cymric'*  bow  and  gained  the 
open  sea.  their  oar*  bending  like  whalr- 
hone.  The  Imat  rose  on  the  swell  of  nn 
overhanging  mountain  of  water  whose  foam- 
ing top  threatened  to  swamp  it.  Steivey 
fac<d  the  danger  squarely,  the  lioat  poised 
on  llu-  summit  ami  was  swallowed  from  our 
sight.  From  wave  to  wave  It  rocked,  until 
it  ratne  up  under  the  dismantled  mast  of 
tlie  SI,  Culhberl,  a mile  away.  A rope  was 
taught  and  she  was  made  fast. 

The  emotions  of  the  forty-one  men  aboard 
the  hurtling  ship  can  be  comprehended.  They 
had  lost  not  only  atl  their  provisions,  but 
all  thrir  lights  and  signals  as  well,  and  a 
aigiuil  of  distress  had  lieen  made  by  whip- 
ping a twelve-inch  cork  fender  to  the  centre 
‘d  a red  blanket. 

Retailing  the  madness  of  Nothin v mom 
mg.  Chief  Officer  I Mil**  drew  n revolver, 
and  grimly  announced  that  he  would  shoot 
any  one  trying  In  descend  without  his  or- 
der, Captain  laws  and  Jon  her  t were  swung 
down  in  slings  while  the  sea  heaved  the 
*d'ip  from  side  to  side,  and  spray  and  smoke 
half  hlinded  reseller*  and  rescued  alike.  Fif- 
teen other*,  md  *o  severely  injured,  next 
elinthrd  down  the  rope  ladder*  with  lines 
under  their  arms,  and  the  lifrlmnf  started 

its  perilous  return  journey. 

It  reached  the  Cymric  in  safety  and  the 
•s'wnleen  men  were  drawn  tip.  Lewis  ami 
Jiwbert,  half  (Taxed,  beating  their  hands 
ngntiut  the  ship's  side.  And  we  never  once 
thought  of  cheering  as  we  watched  the  res- 
the  plight  of  the  men  was  too  pitiful 
Ml  that. 

V*  we  hnd  been  drifting  all  this  time, 
which  treble, | the  distance  lielwecn  the 
'*'T,‘ck  and  the  Cymric,  Captain  Finch  or- 
dered the  bout  hoisted  in  order  to  steam 
to  a better  position.  When  it  came  time 


for  the  second  trip  and  Steivey  asked  wheth- 
er the  men  would  go  back  with  him  or 
mnkf  way  for  other  volunteers,  they  replied: 
" We  got  there  am*  and  we  call  do  it 
again."  So  the  lifeboat  started  out  once 
more.  Snow  was  now  falling  fast,  *o  we 
arranged  electric  reflector*  and  flashlight*, 
and  gave  the  lifeboat  crew  derelict  light* 
for  the  Nt.  Culhberl.  We  passed  two  anx- 
ious hours  while  the  second  and  third  trips 
were  being  made,  for  neither  flashlight*  nor 
ship  lanterns  could  pierce  the  gloom.  The 
fog  horn  blew  steadily,  of  course,  for  the 
lifehnut  could  make  no  use  of  tin*  compass. 

The  crew  of  forty-one  were  brought  off 
without  mishap,  Hobbs  being  the  last  to 
leave  the  derelict.  One  tnun  had  burned  to 
death  and  thirteen  had  been  drowned  before 
our  arrival.  At  (1:30  the  task  was  finished, 
and  the  lifeboat  crew  was  got  aboard.  Tie* 
boat  was  cut  adrift,  as  it  had  suffered  se- 
verely on  the  lust  trip  and  it  cairn*  hack 
half  full  of  water,  making  the  pull  desper- 
ately hard.  The  sufferers  received  the  moat 
careful  attention  from  all;  hath*,  clothing, 
hot  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  surgical  cure 
from  Dr.  Voting. 

Steivey  finished  the  day  by  going  on 
watch  as  usual  at  8 o’clock. 


Fair  Division 

HkwITT.  “ I understand  that  that  mill- 
ionaire Mormon  left  his  entire  estate  to  hi* 
wives,  share  and  share  alike." 

J Ewrrr.  “Vest  they  got  about,  a dollar 
and  a quarter  apiece.” 


The  Jewel  Cave  in  South 
Dakota 

Til*  President  has  just  signed  a proclama- 
tion creating  the  Jewel  Cave  National 
Monument  within  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest.  South  Dakota.  This  remarkable 
cave,  which  is  located  thirteen  miles  west 
and  south  of  Custer,  the  county  seat  of 
Custer  County,  in  a limestone  formation, 
is  believed  l>y  geologists  to  he  an  extinct 
geyser  channel.  The  National  Monument 
will  embrace  an  area  of  1280  acres. 

This  cave,  which  was  explored  as  late  as 
1900.  has  been  found  to  consist  of  a scries 
of  chambers  connected  by  narrow  passage* 
with  numerous  galleries,  the  walls  of  which 
are  encrusted  with  a magnificent  layer  of 
calcite  crystals.  The  opening  of  the  cave 
is  situated  in  Hell  Canyon,  the  walls  of 
which  are  high  and  precipitous. 

The  surface  of  the  country  in  which  the 
cave  is  located  consists  of  a high,  rolling 
limestone  plateau  about  6000  feet  uliove  se-a 
level.  The  area  is  almost  entirely  covered 
by  a forest  of  bull  pine,  a considerable  por- 
tion of  which  is  merchantable,  while  the 
remainder  consists  of  a vigorous  young 
growth. 

The  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  will 
now  la*  given  permanent  protection  by  virtue 
of  the  Act  of  June  8.  HNMk  which  provides 
that  object*  of  scientific  Interest  may  Is* 
declared  National  Monuments  if  such  action 
is  deemed  necessary  for  thplr  preservation 
and  protection. 


Great  Britain’s  Gas  Supply 

lx  spite  of  the  gradual  adoption  of  elec- 
tric lighting  by  the  conservative  British 
public,  the  use  of  gu*  show*  no  sign  of 
diminishing.  There  are  now  A.HlffJMl  gas 
ronaitmcrs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ns 
again*!  3,339.70!)  a year  ago.  There  are 
1.2fl0  gu*  undertaking*  in  Knglnnd.  238  in 
Srotlund.  ami  110  in  Ireland.  Mnnir-ipal  gas 
supply  is  »n  a much  larger  scale  in  s«sit. 
land  than  in  either  Kugland  or  Irelund. 
All  the  large  towns  in  Scotland  own  flic 
gas  works.  In  Kugland  this  i*  not  so.  for 
in  I j union.  Liverpool,  Bristol.  Sheffield.  New- 
castle oil  Tvor.  Plymouth.  Brighton,  and 
nther  large  towns  the  gas  supply  Is  in  the 
hands  nf  rnmpanip*.  In  Ireland  this  also 
is  the  ease  in  Dublin  and  Cork.  Of  the  gas 
made  in  Scotland.  83-1  per  cent,  is  made  in 
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municipal  gas  work*,  while  in  Kngland  only 
31  per  cent.  Is  so  made,  and  in  Ireland  411.2 
jier  cent. 

The  population  within  the  I»ndnn  pos- 
tal district  is  supplied  with  ga*  by  II  com- 
panies, which  produce  46,403,852,000  cubic 
feet  of  ga*  for  l,KH,81)0  consumers.  With- 
in this  area  there  is  produced  nearly  23 
per  cent,  of  the  output  of  gas  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  supplying  Iff  per  cent,  of  the  gas 
consumers.  Prices  range  from  49  to  Off 
cents  per  thousand  feet. 


Ruins 

*'  Ox  your  trip  abroad  did  you  sec  any 
wonderful  old  ruins?"  he  asked. 

“Ye*,"  she  replied,  archly,  "and  guess 
what  ?*’ 

" W'ellT" 

“ One  of  them  wanted  to  marry  me.” 


Involved 

Binrm.  “ I notice  that  you  have  a thread 
tied  round  your  finger.  I suppose  that  is 
to  remind  you  of  something." 

Jinks.  " Not  exactly.  It  is  to  remind  my 
wife  to  ask  me  if  I forgot  something  she 
told  me  to  remember.” 


He  Gould  Tell  That 

Hewitt.  " Is  your  bump  of  locality  well 

developed  7" 

Jewett.  “ Well  enough  for  me  to  know 
where  anybody  hits  nn*." 


Not  a Game 

II MUBOKT)  Family  Max.  “What  do  von 
think  of  this!  My  first  Inis  tin*  mumps, 
my  second  has  the  measles,  my  third  the 
hooping-cough.” 

TV«:  Other.  ” Kipping,  old  man!  What  is 
it — animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral!" 


A HOME  COMFORT. 

Tit*  merit*  ot  Boros*'*  Paesieti*  Dbapp  F.varosavso  Mst  s 
Jutiweeteped)  *r*  convenirocr.  swmv  jiuritr.  Use  it  in  »I1 
irclpe*  enl'.itv  for  milk  or  citato  In  thfl  sitndnct  the  initutal 
mine  Havoc  » rrtutnej.  Suitable  lot  fruft*.  tcrrvli.  te»  »nJ 
coffee.  .*» 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

“Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,’’  he  cried. 

“No,  they  are 
Pears’,”  she  replied. 

Pears’  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 
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Music  and  the  Opera 

AN  AMERICAN  SUITE,  AND  FREMS TAD'S  “ISOLDE” 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


“|K.  KRNKST  Kt'HKI.l.IXt!  did  a courageous  and 
praiseworthy  thing  when  In*  used  in  a movement  of 
li i m new  “ Fantastic  Suite,”  w l»i«d»  -Mr.  Danim-ch 
produced  mi  February  !•  for  the  lira!  time  in  New 
York,  theme*  suggested  by  " Dixie"  ami  "Obi 
Folk*  at  Home.”  It  wan  courageous.  because  it  »n* 
tin-  kin.!  of  procedure  that  musician*  an. I music- 
lover*  of  a certain  type  are  apt  to  an  per  at:  ami  it  w«*  admirnhh- 
lici'ii u-4‘  tiie  tunes  in  question  are  In  themselves  salient  ami  valu- 
able, ami  they  constitute  ex 
% 'client  material  for  the  kin.l 
of  treatment  which  Mr. 
Nchelling  bestow*  u|miii  them. 

The  suite  (coiniMMcd  in 
HHio-di  i*  for  full  modern 
orchestra,  and  com  prises  four 
movement*:  (ll  an  Allegro 
marzialr,  (2)  a Srhrrznndo 
e mol  In  leggirro,  4 .‘I  I an 
Intermezzo,  ami  Hi  a 
" Virginia  Reel.”  It  is  in 
the  last  movement,  the  “ Vir- 
ginia Keel.”  that  “Dixie” 
and  a portion  of  Stephen 
Filter'.*  famous  song  are  ex 
ploited  a*  thematic  material. 
— exploited  with  an  ingenu- 
ity, a restraint,  a delicacy  of 
fancy  and  a mastery  of 
orchestral  idiom*  which  are 
delightful  am!  inspiriting. 
It  i*  nol  easy,  of  course,  to 
imngine  wliut  the  effect  of 
these  themes  would  he  if  it 
wen*  possible  to  hear  them 
divorced  from  tlieir  extra- 
uiusirul  association* — if  one 
could  listen  to  them,  a*  it 
were,  with  perfectly  fresh 
ear*.  lint  a*  Mr.  Sobelling 
u*e«  them,  with  a genuinely 
transforming  dexterity,  they 
are  full  of  vitality  and 
character. 

In  tlm  other  movement*  of 
the  suite  Mr.  Sehelling  is 
less  hapny.  It  is  not  in- 
vidious to  say  that  this  is  so 
Is'cunse  the  themes  that  are 
of  hi*  own  invention  are  less 
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Mr.  Sammarco  aa  the  Jeater  in 
” Rigoletto."  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House 


gripping  in  quality  than  are 
iplodies  which  serve  him  elsc- 


those  derived  from  the  two  famous  mein 
where.  Hi*  own  idea*  are  never  lianal.  or  cheap,  or  inflated  in 
sentiment;  hut  they  do  not.  seem  to  be  the  product  of  a particu- 
larly intense  kind  of  meditation:  perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  they  lack  profile.  Mr.  Schelling's  manner  of  sjieeeh  is  of 
to-day,  though  he  i*  mot  a member  of  the  extremo  left  wing.  At 
times  he  remember*  too 
well  hi*  DvorAk,  and  again 
the  puneent  wind  of  De- 
bussy'* inspiration  |ias*.*s 
over  hi*  orchestra;  hut  on 
the  whole  hi*  style  is  deli- 
cately and  fastidiously  per- 
sonal. Hi*  skill,  it  has 
been  said,  is  marked;  he 
writes  with  ease,  freedom, 
elasticity,  and  with  fertile 
invention  in  the  matter  of 
detail. 

I hi  the  whole,  it  may  lie 
said  that  there  are  fresh 
nml  ch -inning  page*  in  this 
suite.  |Mgc*  that  betray 
musicianship.  a buoyant 
quality  of  imagination,  finp 
and  scrupulous  taste.  It  is 
a noteworthy  adilition  to 
the  Hone  ton  evident  hotly 
of  orrhestral  writing  by 
Americans. 


The  rftle  of  Isolde  lias 
long  lieen  regarded,  by  those 
who  appreciate  it*  demands. 


Mia*  Berta  Moresia.  tlx  German 
Dramatic  Soprano,  who  haa  just 
come  to  America 


as  the  supreme  test  of  a singing-actress,  and  it  lias  come  In  *ta*<l 
a*  a touchstone  by  means  of  which  a dramatic  soprano  may  reveal 
the  measure  of  her  calamities.  It  i*  quite  natural,  therefore.  Rat 
the  nwiit  dAhut  of  Mis*  Olive  Frcm*tad  in  the  character  of  Wag- 
tier's  tornadic  prince-*  should  command  wide  and  sincere  is 
lerest.  Miss  Freni*! ud  ha*  appeaml  in  the  part  during  tin*  mr 
rent  *ea.*ou  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  llnuse.  and  there  have  been 
re|M>ate<l  opportunities  to  observe  her  conception  ot  it  under  tkr 
considerate  yet  -I in 1 1 1 lit t ing  eondiie|or*hip  of  Mr.  (iu*fuv  Mulder 
whose  remarkable  reading  of  the  score  ua*  di*i  u**wl  in  tlii*  place 


* 


Mis*  Fremstad  ha*  built  up  for  herself  within  the  last  five  year* 
mi  enviable  reputation.  In  respect  of  a certain  curiously  patent 
blend  of  qualities,  she  is  unexcelled  to-day  aiming  Wagner  *ingei« 
known  to  the  public  of  this  country.  Her  voice  i*  of  luscious  and 
puissant  beauty,  she  is  an 
aetres*  of  skill  ami  au- 
thority, and  *he  exert*  a 
personality  of  an  inescapably 
magnetic  kind;  and  she  has 
both  licauty  ami  youth. 

She  is  one  of  the  licst  of 
Sirglindes,  while  a*  1'riiu# 
and  a*  K undry  she  is  unatir- 
)*a*-cd.  Outside  of  the 
Wagnerian  repertoire  she  is 
an  excellent  Carmen,  nml 
her  fiatnmc,  in  the  mu*ic- 
druma  of  Strauss,  is  superla- 
tively brilliant  and  engross- 
ing. 

It  may  a*  well  lie  said  at 
oner  that  her  Isolde  is  not 
mi  completely  successful  a* 
are  her  other  Wagner  Im- 
personations. The  reasons 
for  this  are  fairly  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course, 
the  rharactcr  of  Isolde 
r cache*  height*  ami  sound* 
depth*  of  rmotion  that  are 
peculiar  to  itself:  and  no 
singer,  gift ixl  in  whatever 
degree,  can  hope  to  conquer 
it*  immensities  without  in- 
finite toil,  imtienee.  fervor, 
and  meditation.  In  the 
second  place.  Isolde  is  an  ex- 
cessively difficult  character 
to  “ compose,”  to  make 
logical  nml  consistent.  She 
is  both  heroically  grandiose 
and  Nensiioiisly  feminine; 
she  in  hv  turn*  a raging  ami 
infuriated  goddess  ami  a 
voluptuously  tender  woman. 

— That  i*.  of  course,  n rude 
and  summary  analysis,  hut 
it  will  serve  to  make  clear 
the  point  one  has  in  view  in 
affirming  that  Miss  Frem- 
stad  ms  •hi*  to  waver  between 
a desire  to  emphasise  one  or 
the  other  of  these  phase*  of 
the  character. 

When  bo  much  ha*  been 

-*aiil,  however,  it  remains  to  pay  grateful  tribute  to  an  ImU '• 
splendidly  eloquent  ill  action  ami  in  voice.  The  greatest  inter 
preters  of  Wagner'*  women  characters  have,  a*  a rule,  turn  tmn- 
eendent  in  the  role  of  Isolde,  The  incomparable  1-ehmumi  wa« 
never  more  superb,  even  in  her  autumnal  day*,  than  aa  Isolde;  it 
is  *ahl  to  have  l*-cii  Maternu  * iimnt  triumphant  part : certainly  it 
was  SiicIkt's.  Klafsky’*.  Ternina'*.  Among  this  eminent  rots  pan  v 
Mi**  Fremstad  lia*  ilrmonat rated  her  right  to  lie  included.  Wr 
have  heard  nobler,  more  overwhelming,  ami  more  subtle  Isolde*: 
hut  none  |s»**e**ing  quite  the  quality  of  magic  with  which  she  >* 
able  to  imbue  the  part. 


A recent  Portrait  of 
Mias  Lina  Cavalieri 


In  the  course  of  a recent  review  on  this  page  of  Vincent  d’lndy'* 
symphonic  pnetn.  “dour  dVte  il  la  moiitiigne,”  it*  |ierfonnai*n' 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  Iff  we* 
inadvertently  charact enseal  a*  the  first  in  America.  'Die  lamer 
of  introducing  d imly'-  remarkable  -sore  in  this  country  rightfully 
lielong*  to  the  TlniMlore  Thoiiiu*  Orchestra.  which  played  the  work 
in  Chicago.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stock,  on  October  Iff.  190"- 
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The  Marvels  of  Indian  Magicians 

By  Thomas  Seltzer 

Tint  American  fakir  i*  probably  unaware 
that  lit-  cun  truer  hi*  univutry  to  h more 
undent  sourer  than  any  royal  family  of 
Kur«>|if  or  the  Orient.  Though  tin*  diction- 
uric*  derive  our  word  "fakir”  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  regard  our  fukirdom  a- 
entirely  ind*'|K-ndcnt  of  the  ancient  Asian 
in-litution.  Dr.  Itichurd  Schmidt  consider* 
the  European  and  American  lakir  a*  merely 
a degenerate  product  of  the  Indian  fakir. 

In  n volume  entitled  " Fakirs  and  Fakir 
doni  in  Ancient  and  Modern  India.”  Dr. 
Schmidt,  an  eminent  Oertuan  authority  on 
Kind  Indian  subjects,  makes  an  exhaustive 
scientific  study  of  the  marvellous  feat*  of 
the  various  religious  orders  ami  ascetic*  and 
mendicants  in  that  country.  For  the  fakir 
ha-»  for  many  centuries  pluyt-d  a prominent 
role  in  tin*  Ind mu  religion.  Dr.  Schmidt 
hii-«  carefully  collected  nis  data  from  the 
mud  reliahh*  native  mid  European  sources. 
Ilm  1 100k  is  bused  chiefly  upon  the  researches 
•d  I’rofcsMir  Krn*l  Kuhn,  of  Munich,  and 
I'rofessor  Kichurd  (Jarbe.  of  Tubingen.  By 
adding  to  these  his  own  investigation*.  be 
lias  succeeded  in  giving  a trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  practices  of  these 
" holy  men  ” of  the  Indian  religion,  or 
“ yogis.”  as  they  are  culled. 

The  natives  of  India  regard  the  fakirs 
a»  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  to 
which,  it  is  the  popuhir  lirlirf,  they  attain 
as  the  result  of  a life  of  long-continued  ab- 
stinence mid  cruel  self-torture.  Nevertheless, 
the  religious  system  of  the  Hindus  has  never 
molested  them  in  their  practices,  nor  per- 
secutcd  them  as  the  Christian  Church  per- 
Hi  uti-d  magicians  and  witches.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  invested  with  a re- 
ligious character,  and  are  held  in  awe  by 
the  believers.  As  a result,  they  have  de- 
vi'lo|Mil  their  peculiar  art  to  so  astounding 
a dcgjree  of  skill  that  some  of  their  au- 
tln-nt  Seated  performance*,  recorded  in  Dr. 
Schmidt's  hook,  seem  nothing  short  of 
miraculous. 

\ former  French  Chief  .Justice  in  Clian- 
dernagorc,  .lacolliot,  gives  an  account  of 
-ever a I curious  performances  that  were  di*- 
plnyt-d  for  his  fu-netit  hy  a yogi  named 
Ontinda-Swumi  on  the  terrace  of  Ids  own 
Iioukc.  I icing  by  no  means  credulous.  .In* 
col  lint  took  evety  precaution  to  prevent  de- 
ception. Fine  wind  was  strewn  on  the 
ground  in  order  to  make  as  even  a surface 
n.  |M>»*iblc.  .larelliot  was  asked  to  sent 
him-clf  at  a table  upon  which  were  a pencil 
arid  pa|MT.  Hie  fakir  carefully  laid  a piece 
of  wood  ii|M>n  the  sand,  and  announced  that 
whatever  figures  Jacolliot  might  draw  on 
the  paper  the  piece  of  wood  would  tran- 
serilie  precisely  u|mui  the  sand.  The  yogi 
stretched  out  his  bund,  and  the  wooden  piece 
immediately  copied  upon  the  sand  the  mo-t 
complicated  and  twisted  figures  that  .?a- 
«••■] lint  drew.  When  the  Frenchman  stopped 
writing,  the  niece  of  wood  also  came  to 
u standstill.  The  fakir  stood  at  a distance, 
against  a wall,  wlfllc  .larelliot  held  the 
paper  and  |>encil  iu  such  u way  that  the 
Indian  could  not  jMissibly  see  what  he  was 
inscribing. 

Finally  fiovinda-Swnmi  asked  .Jacolliot  to 
think  of  some  words  in  Sanskrit,  where- 
upon the  piece  of  wood  instantly  traced  in 
the  snrnl:  Jr/icefc  Vrikouillam  //oris  (Visch- 
na  sleeps  on  the  Kikonta  Mountain  I . which, 
.Jacolliot  declares,  were  the  exact  words  in 
his  mind. 

The  fakir  next  stretched  out  his  hand  to. 
ward  a huge  hron/c  vase  filled  with  water 
and  weighing  several  hundred  pounds.  In 
five  minutes  tin*  vase  Is-gun  to  move,  ap- 
proaching tin  fakir  with  a slow,  regular 
motion.  When  the  distance  bet  wren  the 
vase  and  tin-  fakir  had  been  considerably 
diminished,  the  vase  In  gun  to  emit  loud 
metallic  sounds,  a-  if  struck  with  an  iron 
real.  Occasionally  the  noise  resembled  the 
roar  of  a file.  At  .facolliol’s  request  tin- 
fakir  made  the  vase  stop,  move,  anil  stop 
again.  Then  .Tin-oil in<  demanded  that  the 
inetal  tones  should  sound  again  at  the  end 
of  ten  eeeond*.  and  the  phenomenon  was 
repeated  at  the  exact  moment,  which  he 
not  i-»l  hv  lii*  own  watch.  Then  he  a ski  si 
that  the  sounds  should  keep  time  to  Ou- 
tline of  a music  box  which  he  wound  up 
for  the  purjmsc.  This  requirement,  too,  was 
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Enormous  Figures  Dealt  in  by  this 
National  Life  Insurance  Company. 

. The  annual  statement  of  The  Prudential,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  which  U published  on  another 
page,  shows  the  Company  to  lie  stronger  in  public 
confidence  tluui  ever  liefore.  'Hie  year  1007  ia 
reported  to  have  been  one  of  unusual  gains  in 
every  dc|uirtmcnt  of  the  Company's  business. 
The  Company  issued  and  paid  fur  in  new  insurance 
during  tlie  year  over  1272,000,000.  Tim  nutnlier 
of  policies  in  force  has  been  inmawd  by  over 
400,000,  bringing  the  total  numlier  of  poHcirs  in 
force  up  to  over  7,250,000.  The  total  amount  of 
insurance  at  risk  is  over  $1  ,.Tt7 ,000,000.  In  pay- 
ments to  policyholders.  The  Prudential  has  main- 
tained and  surpassed  ir*  murd  for  liberality. 
I hiring  the  year  The  Prudential  paid  to  policy- 
holders  over  $18,000,000,  while  since  the  or- 
I ganization  of  lire  Company  the  total  payments  to 
its  policy Imldera  hits  Wn  over  $141,000,000. 

A safe  and  profitable  investment  to  a life  in- 
surance company  consists  of  loans  to  its  own 
policyholder*,  on  tlie  security  of  their  policies. 
The  sLntement  shows  over  $7,000,000  IrMined  in 
this  way. 

The  I’mdential  shows  a reduction  in  it*  ex- 
penses in  1907  (on  n basis  of  ei|Ual  premium  in- 
comes in  1900  anil  1907)  of  nearly  $l,IKM),000. 
TIi®  tax  payments  by  the  Company  in  ID07  nL-ui 
Raehrd  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,250,000.  The 
net  gain  in  insurance  in  forte  was  over  $84,000,000, 
and  this,  the  Company's  officials  state,  was  a 
greater  gain  tluui  the  Company  nutde  in  19011, 
olio  of  its  banner  years. 

The  lYudential  stati-s  tluit  tlimugh  its  splendid 
equipments,  experience,  ami  organization,  it  lias 

fiven,  since  the  introduction  of  its  New  Industrial 
’obey  ami  New  Is>w  Cost  Ordinary  Policy,  more 
life  insuram-e  for  less  money  than  ever  Indore, 
and  to  this,  no  doubt,  is  duo  the  great  succesn 
tliat  the  Company  made  last  year  and  is  making 
this  year.  Tlie  New  Jx>w  Cost  Policy  is  dwrrilxsl 
by  tlie  Prudential  Compaiiv  as  the  greatest 
snreem  in  Life  Insurance,  anil  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  sold  at  as  low  a rati-  ns  is  consistent, 
with  tlie  guaranteed  benefits  and  the  absolute 
Life  Insurance  protection  which  it  affords. 

Send  to  Tlie  Prudential,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
ratt«  on  New  Low  Cost  Policy  at  your  age,  mid 
'Hie  Prudential  officials  state  that  you  will  tie 
surprised  at  the  largi-  amount  of  Life  Insurance 
you  can  Kture  from  tluit  Company  at  Kuril  low 
cost. 
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has  been  attained  by  the  makers  of 
Racine  Boats. 

RACINE  BOATS 

are  built  fight,  run  right,  priced  right. 
Their  real  value  is  not  discovered 
until  they  have  been  compared  with 
scores  of  other  craft  on  the  Amerit  an 
market.  A comparison  makes  Racine 
worth  convincing. 
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met.  "In  short.”  adds  .lacolliot,  “I  left 
nnthing  undone  to  persuade  myself  that 
(tovina-Swami  was  perfect  master  of  the 
uiauifrstntions  of  this  strange  power.”  The 
enormous  vase  rose  three  time*  several  inch- 
es from  the  ground  and  dropped  back  noise- 
lessly. Though  the  vessel  shook,  the  water 
always  remained  stationary.  This  cx|*ri- 
ment  was  carried  on  in  broad  daylight. 

Vet  this  (Jovindu-Swami  was  a yogi  of 
only  si-condary  rank,  and,  marvellous  as 
were  the  peiformanre*  of  his  described  by 
■lacolliot,  even  more  astounding  feats  are 
exhibited  hy  those  fakirs  who  have  reached 
the  very  pinnacle  of  holiness.  To  the  Kuro- 
pean  investigator  the  most  remarkable  of 
their  jsiwers  is  their  ability  to  stop  their 
respiration  and  bury  them  wive*  alive  for 
a ricriod  of  time,  after  which  they  eniergo 
unhurt.  The  moat  striking  instance  of  the 
many  such  cases  recorded  in  Dr.  Schmidt's 
hook  is  (hat  of  a fakir  at  Amritsar,  who  had 
himself  buried  for  forty  days.  The  feat 
was  accomplished  in  the  presence  nf  the 
minister  in  Dcnlsir.  an  Knglish  physician, 
and  a number  of  Knglisli  ofiiciala.  The  In- 
dian fakir,  a mail  of  about  forty  years  of 
age.  had  prepared  himself  by  restricting 
his  diet  for  a few  days  beforehand  to  milk 
only,  and  hy  thoroughly  cleaning  his  system 
with  strong  cathartics.  Iimm-diatcly  be- 
fore burying  himself  he  had  his  mrs.  nose, 
mouth,  and  every  other  opening  of  his  body 
“topped  up  with  wax.  and  then  moved  his 
muscles  as  in  inspiration.  After  doing  thin 
several  times  he  fell  over  u|Min  the  ground 
and  lay  motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
lie  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  denth,  ex- 
cept that  the  middle  region  of  his  head 
was  burning  hot  and  hi*  pulscls-at  violent. 
Kvery  oilier  part,  of  hia  body  was  cold.  The 
fakir  was  placed  in  a coffin,  the  Ihl  sealed, 
and  the  coffin  laid  in  a grave  dug  in  a house 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Hoards  were 
placed  on  the  coffin,  the  grave  covered  with 
earth,  and  wheat  and  rire  sown  over  it. 
The  house  was  hs-ked  with  two  locks.  One 
key  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Knglish 
General  Ventura,  the  other  with  the  treas- 
urer. A strong  guard  was  constantly  kept 
about  the  house,  ami  at  intervals  the  grave 
was  examined  for  signs  <*f  disturbance. 

On  the  fortieth  day  the  grave  was  opened, 
and  the  coffin  and  the  fakir  were  found  in 
the  same  rendition  as  when  first  placed 
there,  save  that  the  man's  Imdy  had  grown 
somewhat  yellower.  The  fukir's  attendant 
now  began  treatment  for  restoring  his 
master  to  life.  ||e  applied  a burning  hot 
piece  of  dough  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
which  was  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  as 
when  the  fakir  entered  the  grave.  Then  he 
began  to  rub  his  body  vigorously,  am]  re- 
moved the  wax  from  the  orifice*.  Present- 
ly the  fakir  opened  his  eyes,  though  in  all 
nthrr  respect*  he  appeared  still  to  he  un- 
conscious. He  was  tiler  given  a hot  bath, 
during  which  he  recovered  hi*  consciousness 
lo  such  a degree  that  he  was  able  to  stand 
on  his  feet. 

Naturally,  in  u country  where  practices  of 
this  nature  are  not  uncommon,  it  ia  not 
difficult  to  account  for  tin*  existence  of 
myths  Idling  of  fakirs  who  have  slept  for 
a liundi'i-d  years;  though  to  the  Occidental 
it  i*  hy  no  means  so  easy  to  account  for 
an  actual  phenomenon  which  many  have 
witnessed  — suspension  of  life  during  a 

IM-riod  of  many  days-  Dr.  Schmidt,  confesses 
ie  is  ut  a loss  for  an  explanation,  while 
various  other  authorities  point  to  the  hiber- 
nation of  animals  ns  a possible  parallel. 
The  Indian  masses, of  course,  believe  that  the 
fakirs  are  in  communion  with  supernatural 
lon«-«.  though  the  fakirs  thcmsclvc-..  espe- 
cially when  performing  for  Europeans,  do 
not  M-ein  to  claim  any  superb  uni  an  power. 
In  fact,  a regular  system  of  practice  seems  to 
have  In-en  elaborated  for  physical  training  iu 
the  art  of  feigning  death.  Tin-  rules  are  given 
in  Dr.  Schmidt's  lionk  n*  follows:  the  long 
retention  of  the  breath,  the  swallowing  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  linen  which  will  wipe  the 
stomach  clean,  and  the  introduction  of  large 
quantities  of  water  into  the  system  for  the 
purging  of  tin-  intestines. 

Heginners.  it  is  said,  hold  their  hand* 
strongly  pressed  again-t  the  orifices  of  the 
eyes.  car*,  and  non-,  la-causc  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body  fnrres  mil.  the  air  pent 
up  ill  the  head  and  frequently  hurst*  the 
pait*  not  yel  accustomed  to  the  expansion, 
especially  the  eves  and  tympanum. 
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The  Season’s  Plays 


PROBLEMS  FROM  FRANCE  AND  INDIANA 
By  “ I ” 


II  ICR F.  is  distinct  but  unfortunate  appropriateneaa 
in  the  title  of  the  Paul  llervieu  play  with  which 
Mi*-  Olga  Nethersole  began  her  three  weeks'  engage- 
ment in  New  York.  The  title  is  "The  Awakening,” 
mill  the  manner  in  which  Miu  Netbenole  acted  her 
'hare  of  the  play  unquestionably  opened  New 
fork’s  eyes.  Only  once  during  the  three  acts  of 
tlte  drama  did  she  give ’the  .'lightest  indication  of  the  skill  which, 
when  she  wu*  last  wen  in  Amrrira,  won  for  her  an  un- 
qualified admiration.  Instead  of  proving  forceful,  sincere,  and 
a|i|H>uliiig  in  a rfde  which  demanded  these  qualities,  ilisa  Nethersok* 
slippered  through  her  lines,  struck  attitudes,  clutched  at  her  bosom 
or  the  furniture  and  all  wave  ruined  the  play.  All  this  was  a 
great  pity,  lava  11*0  when  Miss  Xctberaole  was  in  this  country  two 
years  ago  'lie  demons! rated  her  abilities  in  no  uuccrtain  fashinii, 
and  there  wus  much  p!cu*urahlc  antieipation  over  her  return  this 
Ncunon.  Hut  in  *’  The  Awakening  ” at  least— and  this,  fortunately, 
was  only  played  during  the  first  week  of  her  engagement — she  was 
a grievous  disappointment.  And  her  leading  man! — but  of  him 
later. 

llervieu’s  play  in  the  originul  French  must  be  remarkable.  It 
is  amazingly  swift  in  action  mid  strikes  any  number  of  emotional 
kevs.  It  is*  frank,  unvarnished  and.  at  times,  powerful.  Its  cur- 
tains nrr  distinctly  dramatic,  and  in  capable  hand*,  oi,  perha]»,  let 
us  say,  in  hand*  which  would  js-rmit  themselves  to  be  capable, 
shaking  oil  the  stagey  shackle’s,  it  is  readily  to  be  seen  that  it 
would  have  proven  one  of  the  marked  succewn**  of  the  season.  Its 
story  is  dirts- 1 and — Continental.  Ptincc  Jean,  the  romantic  son 
of  /Vince  Urcgoire,  the  exiled  ruler  of  the  principality  of  Hylvanie. 
fulls  in  love  with  Thrrri wr  de  Alegre,  a married  woman.  She  loves 
him  and  consequently  neglects  her  huslwnd  and  (laughter  Ruae. 
When  Prince  Urcgoire,  who  has  arranged  a revolution  in  his  princi- 
pality, tell*  hi*  »on  that  it  is  his  intention  to  place  him.  Prince 
Jean’,  on  the  throne,  the  latter  refuses  point  blank  to  give  up  the 


Hiss  Olga  Ncthcrsoie 

AS  TIIKMME  UK  MKUCK  I.X  " THE  AWAKEN* 
INO,"  UECEXTLY  l'MDUl'CEU  AT  HALT  6 I llLATRfc 


woman  be  loves,  throne  or  no  throne.  This  ao  infuriates  the  stern, 
belligerent  old  man  that  he  and  Ids  equally  determined  mm  come 
almost  to  blows.  Prince  Jean  has  arranged  a rendezvous  with 
Therisc  at  a villa  near  Paris,  she  agreeing  at  lu*t  to  leave  home 
and  everything  there  for  the  Prinee'a  sake.  Prince  Urcgoire  go- 
to the  villa  by  hazard,  learns  of  his  son's  plan*,  and  determine* 
to  gain  hi*  point  by  foul  means  now  that  fair  ones  haw  not  availed. 
Theriae  arrives  and  meets  Prince  Jean.  Believing  the  villa  to  be 
a secure  retreat,  he  is  startled  hy  footstep*  in  an  adjoining  room 
and.  upon  his  exit  to  investigate,  the  door  is  instantly  closed  and 
locked  ami  there  is  the  mdse  of  combat,  cries,  and  a fall.  Thin » 
Wats  upon  the  door,  and  when  it  is  opened  a stmitger,  n spy  »( 
Prince  Oregoirc'a,  announces  that  at  Inst  it  ha*  l*-en  possible  t» 
strike  down  Prince  Jean,  nn-l  that  he  is  dead.  Then,  with  studied 
coarseness,  he  drives  Theriae  from  the  villa. 

A moment  later  Primer  Urcgoire  enters,  followed  by  his  stunned 
and  dishevelled  non.  Again  the  father  demands  that  id*  son  return 
to  Sylvanie  to  occupy  the  throne  which  awaits  him,  and  again  the 
ami  refuses.  Print c Urcgoire  admits  the  trick  whirh  ha*  been 
played,  there  i*  another  stormy  scene  ami  Prince  Jean  is  sent 
from  the  house  reviled  and  disowned.  Of  course  lie  goes  at  once 
to  Tk  friar,  who  ha*  staggered  home  distraught.  Thin  she  awaken* 
to  a realization  of  whut  she  had  la**n  about  to  do.  It  is  her 
daughter  Uttar  rather  than  her  hudiand  who  bring*  al*>ut  the 
awakening,  through  n letter  which  the  young  girl  receives  from  a 
youth  who  love*  her.  Then  when  Prince  Jean  come*  in  and  face* 
Thiriae  he  learns  at  once  Hint  she  is  lost  to  him.  Prince  Urrgoirt 
arrives,  talk*  again  with  hi*  non,  and  a*  Thiri»c  sweeps  from  the 
naan,  wins  him  for  the  throne  of  Kylvanic  and  Imihs  and  ki"c« 
the  young  man's  hand. 

This  somewhat  extended  description  of  the  play  will  adcquately 
demonstrate  its  power  and  the  swiftnc**  of  its  action.  That  it 
Mhnuld  have  been  so  maltreated  by  Mi*a  Xethersole  I*  indeed  t«> 
lie  regretted.  There  were  only  three  person*  in  the  cast  wh« 
interpreted  their  rfllra  with  reason  and  skill.  As  Prince  Qregoirr, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Stevenson  wa*  proud.  dignified.  and  masterful,  the 
king  tlr*t.  then  the  father  determined,  at  all  cost,  to  bend  his  arm 
to  Ids  iron  will  for  tlm  sake  of  his  realm.  Mr.  Frank  Mills,  who 
played  Prince  Jean,  was  a figure  of  words  and  nervously  fluttering 
hnmiB.  Never  for  one  moment  was  lie  |*irt  of  the  picture,  and  yet 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  bis  physical  struggles  to  get  into  it  were 
at  all  time*  evident.  In  short,  his  acting  was  unpardonable  had 
Mis*  Mollir  Pearson,  a*  Rone,  wa*  an  attractive  little  girl  wh» 
understood  her  part  admirably  and  so  acted  It,  particularly  in  the 
scene  with  Irnr  mother  in  which,  by  the  letter  of  her  vnutliful  sweet 
heart,  she  bring*  to  Thiriag  a realization  of  the  peril  of  her  undi* 
covered  love  for  Prince  Jrnn.  And  this  brings  us  to  Ihe  one  moment 
in  which  Miss  Nethor*ole  relinquished  her  “great  m-tress  ” effort* 
of  nearly  three  acts  and  became  human  and  eom|**lling.  For  a 
brief  space  she  was  a woman,  a mother,  one  who  had  awakened, 
and  one  saw  how  *ii|kt1>  an  act  re**  *he  might  l*‘  if  slw  desired. 
She  rou*ed  the  entire  audience  with  this  scene  on  the  opening  night 
when  it  had  sat  in  subdui-d  disappointment  for  a long  time.  Thr 
other  nieniWr  of  Mis*  Xcthersole's  eo)ii|uiny  who  made  her  rrtle  real 
was  Miss  Katharine  Stewart  a*  the  Comte  nag  dr  Alegre,  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Theriae.  Her  dignity  and  finish  in  a not  very  important 
part  were  only  equalled  by  that  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

“ Father  two  months  ago  this  man  and  I became  husband  and 
wife  in  the  sight  of  God."  says  Diana  Mrricalc  i Katherine  Grey! 
In  “The  Worth  of  n Woman n fAd  1 1 1.1.  WWntipOO,  if  yon 
happen  to  be  gifted  with  critical  discernment,  you  smile  in  tolerant 
pood  humor,  extract  your  knees  from  the  bard  wood  back  of  tie' 
seat  which  the  Madi*on  Square  Theatre  authorities  have  placed 
in  front  of  you,  pres*  out  the  dent*  which  your  rear  ncignbor's 
feet  have  made  in  your  hat,  and  leave:  otherwise  you  slay  and  sec 
it  out. 

Hut  people  of  less  discernment  seem  to  like  this  play.  Its  basic 
problem  is  the  incidental  one  propounded  by  Bernard  Shaw 
in  “Man  and  Superman.”  If  a lady  lias  hern  " wronged.”  doc* 
marriage  with  the  author  of  the  deed  improve  the  situation? 

Mr.  T>.  G.  Phillips'*  play  shows  promise;  but  lie  does  nnt 
present  Ids  characters  ns  the  showman*  pup|M't*,  leaving  them  t<» 
explain  themselves  through  their  action*:  instead,  he  lals'ls  them. 
Knch  one  i*  Rome  phase  of  Mr.  Phillip*,  and  each  one  explain* 
Mr.  Phillips’s  theories  in  a little  sermon.  Every  good  American 
may  lw  a democrat,  but  it  isn't  necessary  to  introduce  a special 
scene  in  order  to  enforce  the  fact.  The  characters,  too,  seem  t" 
possess  an  element  of  unreality.  Are  there  such  people,  and  da 
they  act  that  way  even  in  Indiana?  The  lndv  from  the  Middle 
West  who  honored  me  with  her  company  to  the  theatre  told 
that  she  seemed  to  feel  at  home.  She  said  that  Hubert  U crimP 
reminded  her  of  her  uncle.  How  fearfully  and  wonderfully  tusn- 
kiud  is  made! 
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Some  Leap  Year  Advice 

To  Young  Men 

By  Thonua  L Hatton 

ItLtoitr  permitting  yourself  to  be  kissed, 
il  i»  well  to  struggle.  Don't  overdo  the 
mutter,  however.  A little  practice  will  en- 
able you  to  know  just  when  to  yield. 

If  the  girl  insists  on  taking  you  into  her 
lai |t  protect  steadily  for  mini--  time — a*  long 
ax  you  think  she  will  MUind  it.  Hut  bang 
on.  To  get  down  from  such  a place  at 
any  stupe  of  the  game  would  be  very  rude. 

The  proper  moment  to  put  your  head  on 
her  shoulder  denenda  upon  circumstances.  If 
vou  are  several  feet  taller  than  ahe  is,  al- 
low her  to  ait  down  on  the  sofa  first:  you 
can  then  run  yourself  along  the  floor  until 
you  strike  the  right  angle. 

Sever  say  " Darling,  this  is  so  sudden.” 
Tell  her,  on  the  contrary,  that  you've  been 
expeeling  it  to  happen  so  long  you  were 
getting  uneasy.  Thu  will  give  her  a chance 
to  vary  the  monotony  by  sitting  on  you. 

Accept  the  ring  in  the  same  kindly  spirit 
it  is  given.  You  ran  tukr  it  off  quietly  to 
have  it  tested,  and  if  it  isn’t  up  to  the 
murk,  inform  her  coyly  that  it  has  been  a 
t nidil  inn  in  your  family  lor  generations 
I nick  that  the  young  man  should  have  his 
choice  out  of  several. 

Have  it  understood  at  the  start  that  she 
is  to  send  you  no  gifts.  For  you  cun  de- 
pend non  it  that  even  in  leap  year  the 
kind  of  things  a girl  would  send  a man  are 
not  available  as  security  anywhere. 

Finally — alwnvs  have  the  last  word — and 
kiss. 


Woman’s  Weakness 

Hewitt,  "(•iris  will  be  girls.” 

Jewett.  " Yes ; and  old  women  will  be 
girls,  if  you  believe  the  figures  they  give  of 
their  ages.” 


No  Need  of  Them  Some  Day 

At  a recent  monthly  examination  a boy  of 
fourteen  failed  to  spell  lift  ecu  per  cent,  of 
his  words  correctly.  The  tutor  told  him  tills 
was  surprising  and  must  not  happen  again 
The  boy  replied  that  he  thought  he  had  done 
pretty  well,  on  the  whole 

’*  You  must  study  those  words  over  and 
over  again, ” replied  the  tutor.  " This  must 
not  occur  at  any  future  time.  Study  them 
so  that  you  can  ivineinls-r  them  forever.” 
The  boy  stood  still  in  silent  conteni  plat  ion 
for  a few  moments,  and  then  remarked: 

“ I whs  just  thinking  that  I wouldn't  live 
that  long." 


Why  He  Asked 

*'  Mamma,  is  the  old  black  hen  going  to  be 
sent  away  for  the  summer?” 

“No.  Tommy;  but  why  do  you  ask?” 

“ Well.  I heard  in»|«u  tell  l lie  new 
governess  that  lie  would  take  her  out  riding 
when  he  sent  the  old  ben  away  for  the  sum 
mer.” 


Too  Late,  Too  Late 

Saxot,  who  is  painting  bis  bouse,  goca  to 
the  other  end  of  town  on  a Imrrmt  ing  ex- 

Edition.  He  stop*  at  neighbor  Wullie’B. 
nocks. 

“ Is  Wullie  in!" 

" Ave."  replies  a woman  at  the  door. 

“ A wad  like  tac  sec  him.” 

“ Ye  canna." 

“Whit  wye  no!  Is  na  he  weel!" 

" Oo.  he's  juist  deid,  puir  Inaiie.” 
fixing  pause. ) 

“ Did  lie  say  ony  thing  a boot  a pot  o'  green 
paint  afore  be  dev'd  T" 


As  He  Knew  Water 

Teach  Ell.  "What  is  tin  Island!” 

I.ittle  I’rrr.Kiirni;  Hoy.  " A laxly  of  land 
entirely  surrounded  by  liquid  mud.” 


/ Want  You  to  Know 
My  Razor  as  I 
Know  It. 

old  fashioned  nuor  or  whsthcr  you 
depend  upon  the  barber  for  your  daily  shave,  there  is 
•till  a better,  quicker,  more  economical  and 
sanitary  way  — ths  ••  Gillette  " way  — and  my  raaor 
will  convince  you  of  this  fact. 
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I Invest  in  a Diamond. 
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FRENCH’S 

SPRING  EXAMPLES 

Excel  in  refinement  of  model,  in  treatment 
of  technique,  and  in  perfection  of  construc- 
tive detail 

We  invite  the  opportunity  to  explain  superior 
features  in  Broughams  (5  sizes),  Panel- Boot 
Victorias  (4  weights),  'Busses  (full  series), 
and  the  standard  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

CATALOGUES  TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 
THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

4r>aDiM*KD  r.  mwKl 


RZ-P8  SUMMER  ST. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Picturesque 

Sicily 

•By 

WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON 


A beautiful  volume  about 
this  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Price,  $2.50. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Commerce 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

A utkor  of  The  AVa  A'«irW*v" 

The  Chemistry  of  CoMimcrte  is  a graphic 
narrative  of  the  wonderful  work  of  applied 
chemistry  in  the  industrial  world  to-day. 
It  affords  an  engrossing  story  of  the  in- 
vention and  manufacture  of  commodities 
' that  arc  close  to  the  business  or  home 
j interests  of  each  one  of  us.  It  is  {lacked 
with  information  upon  such  topics  as  the 
' ing  of  artificial  rubies  and  diamonds, 
nt  r.*n -break  able  Welsbach  mantles,  of  the 
d:  -' illation  of  perfumes  in  quantities  suf- 
lii  n nt  to  float  a frigate,  of  the  coloring  of 
I.i'-J,  of  the  engineering  feats  accomplished 
high  temperatures,  the  preparation  of 
t-i,;s  like  camphor  and  quinine,  the  cx- 
•i -.1  ordinary  future  of  industrial  alcohol, 
lessor  Duncan — himself  a student  of 
nee  ami  a practical  chemist — sj>cnt  a 
• time  of  study  abroad  and  secured  his 
•■•rial  personally  from  famous  chemists 
» i work  in  their  laboratories. 

Illustrated.  Price.  $2.00  net 
H XRPF.R&  BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


"I.AKF.  SHORF.  I.IMITF.D”  Leaves  New  York  5:30  every  afternoon  via  New  York  Central. 

' oiiAMiu  u i Arrjyes  Chicag0  4;00  nex,  aflern00I1  Via  Lake  shore. 
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A NEW  NOVEL  BY 

Justin  Huntly  McCarthy 

SERAPHICA 

This  is  a dainty,  sparkling  comedy,  as  swift  There  are  two  neighboring  duchies  in 

with  rival  heads,  a very  young 
woman’s  and  a very  young  man’s. 

Bc*h  are  attractive — also  obstinate. 

The  story  begins  with  a rush.  Se- 
raphica,  the  duchess,  and  Renaud, 
heads  of  the  adjoining  estates,  are 
ready  for  a marriage  arranged  by  the 
state  councillors,  but  — Renaud  is 
obstinate.  Besides,  he  is  in  love  with 
some  one  else — rashly  in  love  with 
is  one  of  the  train  of  devoted  lovers  of  the  court  favorite  whom  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 
Scraphica — and  she  is  none  too  kind.  Furthermore,  he  has  never  seen  Seraphica. 

SERAPHICA 


as  a play  and  as  vivid.  The  stage-setting  is 
in  France  in  the  days  when  Louis 
XV.  was  but  a boy,  with  a regent  on 
the  throne.  Seraphica  is  a duchess 
and  she  is  young.  She  is  gay  and 
sauev,  too.  Masquerading  as  a man 
and  fighting  like  a man,  she  is  ten- 
der as  a woman  all  the  while.  The 
painter  Watteau  is  a charming  and 
whimsical  figure  in  the  story.  He 


Artois, 


The  London  Chronicle  has  this  to  say 
about  Seraphica  : 

“The  story  is  gay  and  entertaining,  as  befits  a 
tale  of  Versailles  in  the  early  days  of  Ixmis  XV. 
The  heroine,  a giddy  young  DuchesS  of  Artois, 
thoroughly  acts  up  to  her  soubriquet  of  ‘a  merry 
devil  in  petticoats,’  afterwards  ‘in  breeches.’  The 
hero  cuts  rather  a poor  figure  beside  her.  It  is  a 
bad  lookout  for  a young  buck  whose  wife  is  the 
better  man  of  the  two  with  the  sword  as  well  as  with 
the  tongue.  She  is  far  more  at  her  ease  ‘wearin’ 
the  breeks’  than  cither  Rosalind  or  Portia.” 

The  Queen  in  its  review  of  Seraphica 
says : 

“Mr.  McCarthy  has  achieved  the  masterpiece 
which  all  who  have  read  his  recent  books  must  have 
been  expecting.  . . . The  book  abounds  in  brilliant 
passages,  half  witty,  half  pathetic.  ...  It  is  so 
pretty,  and  so  witty,  a'nd  so  tender  right  through.” 


The  Athenaeum  in  praising  Seraphica 
prints  the  following : 

“Seraphica  is  a great  duchess  who  runs  away 
to  Paris  in  disguise.  She  docs  this  because  the 
prince  to  whom  they  want  to  marry  her  has  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  even  to  look 
at  her  picture,  and  has  gone  off  to  Paris  to  fall  at  the 
feet  of  the  lady  he  adores.  Seraphica  does  not  care 
twopence  for  the  prince,  but,  like  a woman,  is 
annoyed  that  he  does  not  care  twopence  for  her. 
Hence  she  follows  him  with  the  intention  of  making 
him  fall  in  love  with  her.  As  the  lady  he  adores  is  the 
mistress  of  the  regent,  and  as  Scraphica  and  the 
wayward  prince  become  members  of  a theatrical 
company,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  romantic  stuff  Mr. 
McCarthy  finds  for  his  tale.  It  is  brisk  and  light 
of  foot,  and  careless  and  gay.” 

Your  verdict  will  be  the  same  when  you  have 
read  Seraphica. 


SERAPHICA 

HPost  Svo,  Cloth.  Price,  fl  .50  I I 
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Universally  Recognised  as  the  Ideal  Closed  Carriage  for 
Private  Service  Irrespective  of  Make  or-  Motive  Power 


Suitable  (or  All  Occasions 
Reliable  in  All  Weathers 


This  Columbia  electric  brougham,  Mark  68,  is  a 

leading  representative  of  the  Columbia  Line.  The  interior  is 
lined  throughout  with  heavy,  dark-green  broadcloth.  The  furnish- 
ings include  silk  curtains,  dome  electric  light,  card  case,  memorandum 
pad,  mirror,  toilet  case,  umbrella  holder,  driver’s  electric  signal  and 
speaking-tube  connecting  with  driver’s  seat.  The  body  is  painted 
in  rich  and  lustrous  combinations  of  green  and  black.  The  electric 
side  lamps  and  rear  lamp  are  of  the  most  approved  pattern. 

Catalogue  on  request,  describing  Columbia  Broughams,  Landaulcts,  Hansoms,  Victorias,  Victoria-Phaetons 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

RKPUSITOHIKS: 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH:  Electric  Vehicle  Co..  134-136-138  West  39th  Street 
CHICAGO  BRANCH:  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  1332  1334  Michigan  Avenue 
BOSTON : The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co^  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  St. 
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STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orehestr&l  Programme-Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  *•  Harper’s  Weekly  ” 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standing!)' to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  even'  important 
example  of  programme-music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire, putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehendingly,  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

“ The  best  thine  for  every  concert-goer  to  do  is  to  get  a copy  of  Mr. 
Gilman’s  hook  and  prepare  himself  beforehand." — N.Y,  Evening  Pott. 

" Prom  Berlios  and  Lisxt  and  Raff  and  Wagner,  down  to  the  latest 
works  of  Strauss,  d’lndy,  Debussy.  Sibelius,  Rimskv-Korsakoff.  Elgar, 
Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  that  win  occur  to  concert- 
goers.  Mr.  Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  anv  claim  to  the  attention 
of  musjc-lovcrs.  . . , It  is  a useful  and  interesting  book." 

— Tie  New  Music  Review. 

" A valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library." 

— -Chicago  Post. 

Prifl*.  91.2*  net. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  MONEY 
AND  BANKING 

By  CHARLES  A.  CONANT 

In  the  demand  for  literature  on  financial 
subjects,  this  work  deserves  special  con- 
sideration. A chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume is  specially  devoted  to  “ The  Origins 
of  Crises,”  in  which  much  is  set  forth  that 
anticipates  present  conditions.  Another 
chapter,  on  " The  Management  of  Crises,” 
anticipates  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury  to  afford  relief  to 
the  money  market. 

This  book  was  among  the  first  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  making  large  loans  on 
securities  pushed  upward  by  speculation 
to  inflated  values. 

Two  Volumes  Price,  $4.00  net 
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Harper  s Weekly 

Beginning  Next  Week 

A Spirit  in  Prison 

This  latest  and  strongest  work  of 

ROBERT  HICHENS 

has  been  selected  for  serial  publication  in 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  beginning  next  week. 

IN  THIS  GREAT  NOVEL 

the  characters  are,  in  several  instances,  those 
which  moved  in  such  vivid  fashion  through  the 
pages  of  “The  Call  of  the  Blood,”  their  lives 
being  carried  to  a climax  of  stirring  interest. 
The  serial  will  be  illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 


A NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHY 

THE  LIFE  OF 
CHARLES  A.  DANA 

By 

f AT  JAMES  HARRISON  WILSON 

"•'r  biography  that  I have  had  in 
Dana  was  one  of  thoso 
•'  this  world,  and  the 
'•»t  his  relation 


“ I read  i.  . 
increasing  mitres*, 
me  as  a veritable  conn.. 

War  of  Secession." — Charles  . 

"Of  extraordinary  interest  and  wont.* 
done.  I can  imagine  no  one  beginning  it  and 
it  down.” — Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

" The  most  brilliant  and  most  talkcd-of  journalist  of 
his  day." — .V.  Y.  Times. 

" A more  interesting  work  of  its  class  has  rarely  ap- 
peared— a picture  of  a great  man  a*  he  really  was." 

— Baltimore  News. 

" It  is  many  years  since  the  biography  of  an  American 
citizen  has  been  awaited  with  more  interest." 

—A’.  Y.  Sun. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8*00,  Uncat 
Edges,  Gilt  Top.  Price,  $3.00  net 
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COMMENT 

A Ten-Months-Ofd  Cartoon 

Dating  hia  letter  “ Affllwnt,  Massachusetts,  February  13, 
190b.’’  David  Todd  writes  to  us  to  uy: 

Ten  month*  ago  to-day  1 remember  you  pnMidiing  in  ilie 
Weekly  h premonitory  cartoon.  Pretty  near  conic  true,  hasn't  Ut 

This  is  the  cartoon  referred  to: 


McKinley  filled  it  will  Roosevelt  empty  it? 

The  Aldrich  Bill 

'Flu:  Aldshti  bill  was  prepared  by  men  rinse  sob*  desire 
wns  to  render  it  great  public  service  to  the  country.  The  mere 
existence  of  such  a measure  on  the  statute  faink-i  would  make 
the  reincdy  which  it  -ought  to  apply  nimmiwury,  Ii  ban  been 
violently  opposed  by  those  who  insist  that  there  shall  Is*  noth- 


ing but  it  perfect  measure.  \ow  a iwwun*  approaching  per* 
footfall  might  In*  made  by  ex|K*rt  bankers,  hut  iierer  by  such 
a legislative  fa*dy  us  Congress,  nor,  ]K*rlui|*4,  by  any  modem 
legislative  ImnIv.  Delicate  work  rvipiiring  knowbtlgc  and  cx* 
perienco  cannot  he  done  by  such  bodies.  At  tin-  best  we  enu 
only  hope  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  banking  legislation, 
hut  then*  must  first  be  a liegimiing,  and  from  the  very  tir-l  it 
has  been  evident  that  the  Austicil  bill  was  the  only  banking  or 
currency  hill  that  this  Congress  would  adopt,  and  it  is  fat  hoik 
not  to  put  some  law  on  the  statute  fa*uk  which  will  recopiUR 
the  weakness  of  the  system  as  it  is  to-day.  The  La  Fom.ktti:- 
Bnyan-Roonevki.t  effort  to  force  upon  the  hill  a general  m-berne 
for  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  furnishes  abundant 
direct  evidence  of  tin?  incapacity  of  the  projector*  to  dial 
with  any  ipie-tion  apart  from  their  fads,  and  indirectly  it 
shows  their  inept  it  mb'  as  serious  legislators.  The  plan  thus 
to  value  railroads  is  absolutely  impracticable,  mid  could  never, 
if  it  were  uecnmplislvcd,  l>e  the  basis  of  either  taxation  or 
rates.  Ik-siilos,  the  day  ought  to  he  gone  by  when  legislation 
on  one  subject  can  l»  effected  by  a triek  forced  into  a bill 
on  another  subject. 

Presidents  and  Judges 

Then*  are  only  two  men  hi  the  country,  possibly  three,  of 
great  political  prominence,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  would 
appoint  judges  on  the  acknowledged  Rimiskvki.t  principle- 
One  of  these  is  Roosevelt  himself,  and  one  is  Bkvan.  It  is 
the  sworn  duty  of  a judge  to  determine  eases  coming  before 
him  in  accordance  with  the  law,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
partisan  or  economic  or  hi*  general  political  views.  If  be 
believes  that  Roosevelt's  and  Bn  van’s  theory  is  fatal  to  our 
democracy;  that  if  the  mitionnl  government  should  seek  to 
control  all  eminmerce  and  all  instrumentalities  of  production 
that  become  the  subject,  of  commerce,  our  free  government 
would  soon  1>e  succeeded  by  a paternal  system,  arbitrary,  fool- 
ish. usually  unfair,  and  generally  whimsical — it  is  nevertheless 
bin  duty  to  sustain  the  laws  which  would  bring  u]ton  the 
country  such  disasters  and  such  ruin  as  have  attended  pater 
nnlism  the  world  over.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  political 
power  exceeds  the  authority  which  has  been  bestpwed  upon 
it  by  the  organizing — the  creating — law  of  the  government, 
it  is  the  bounded  duty  of  the  judge  to  declare  the  act  invalid, 
whether  it  lie  the  act  of  the  power  which  made  him  n judge 
or  not.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  not  Roosevelt’s  or 
Bryan’s  view;  it  is  well  kiiuwn  that  either  of  these  would 
expect  any  judge  appointed  by  him  to  uphold  any  political 
or  economic  policy  of  his,  whatever  might  he  the  judge’s 
view  of  the  law.  .Roosevelt  has  already  made  judges  feel 
the  weigh!  of  his  displeasure  when  their  view  of  the  law  has 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  his  purposes.  Sometimes  when 
we  arc  told  of  <*ortain  conduct  of  the  President’*,  we  wonder 
if  he  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  James  I.’s  attempt 
to  compel  from  judges  advance  opinions  on  pending  eases. 
Coke’s  refusal  te  permit  the  King  to  influence  or  to  interfere 
with  him  as  a judge  making  him  one  of  the  great  champions 
of  the  law  and  of  liberty  for  all  time.  It  seems  to  he  absolute- 
ly essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  four  of  whose  justices  will  probably  retire 
during  the  coming  Presidential  term,  that  neither  Roosevelt 
nor  Bkvan  should  possess  the  power  to  till  their  vticarwie*. 
Not  one  of  their  rivals  of  either  party,  except  La  Follette. 
would  treat  the  court,  as  they  would,  j 
political  power. 

Reduction  of  Fail road  Wages 

Some  railroads  having  been  brought 
sidering  the  necessity  of  reducing  wages,  the  President  has 
publicly  intervened  in  behalf  of  five  wage  earners.  Perhaps 
this  seems  a bold  statement  of  Mr.  RiMMBVKLT**  attitude; 
nevert fades*  it  i*  -ub>1  anti  ally  true.  We  ifa  not  care  to  adopt 
— at  least  not  to  cx)miiu1 — the  natural  response  to  the  IV>b 
ik-nt’s  letter.  Tt  i*  possible  that  he  did  not  intend  to  bid 
for  the  labor  vote  for  Mr.  Ta*t.  nor  should  be  1h*  charged  with 
the  intention — it  would  Ik*  too  wicked-  to  iusligntc  the  men 
to  strike  if  the  railroads  undertake  to  reduce  their  wage*. 
Tlie  principal  k*.*son  of  the  episode  is  that  it  demonstrates 
that  government  paternalism  would  inevitably  bring  about 
intolerable  conditions.  Mr.  R«rikkvki.t.  as  is  natural  to 
political  guardians,  gin**  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  one  sidr 
without  any  examination  whatever,  and  fa*  then  demandb  an 
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examination.  In  this  instance,  for  example,  he  has  put  the 
railroad*  in  so  false  anti  undeserved  a position  before  the 
public  that  they  are  practically  forbidden  to  conduct  their 
affairs  on  business  principles  so  far  as  their  wage  earners 
are  concerned.  As  u matter  of  fact,  considering  the  present 
conditions  of  the  railroad  business,  no  one  can  be  astonished 
to  hear  that  railroads  contemplate  a reduction  of  wage*. 
With  their  business  so  fallen  off  that  400,000  freight  cars 
arc  idle;  with  a reduction  of  gross  and  net  income,  why  should 
not  a reduction  of  wage*  as  well  as  of  dividends  be  expected  1 
However,  this  is  not  the  immediate  question. 

No  Square  Deal  for  the  Railroads 

The  • President  has  at  least  encouraged  the  assumption,  if 
lie  has  not  made  it.  that  the  railroads  an*  mincing  wages  to 
discredit  recent  legislation,  or  the  administration  of  the  law, 
or  his  talk.  They  would  be  economically  foolish  to  do  so. 
but  that  does  not  occur  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  nor  is  the  question 
worth  while  discussing  with  him.  lie  has  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated that  government  control  will  almost  inevitably  l»c 
one-sided  control;  that  the  moment  a suggestion  to  cut  wage* 
is  made,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
roads  must  expect  the  interference  of  the  politicians  who 
from  ignorance,  unreasoning  sympathy,  lack  of  forethought, 
failure  to  appreciate  the  mutual  dependence  of  all  the  elements 
of  ownership  und  operation,  or  from  a selfish  desire  for  votes, 
will  bring  the  government  to  the  aid  of  the  wage  earner, 
whether  the  proposed  cut  is  or  is  not  warranted  by  business 
conditions.  In  a word,  under  such  government  paternalism 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  now  exercising,  the  politicians  will  not 
follow  Governor  IIl’iiHis's  principle,  laid  down  in  his  22d 
of  February  speech,  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  roads 
night  to  be  treated  justly.  They  cannot  expect  a “ square 
deal,'’  although  its  denial  to  them  must  in  the  end  tell  most 
seriously  against  the  interests  of  labor.  If  the  government 
deals  fairly  with  the  roads,  it  will  consider  equitably  the  in- 
terests of  the  travelling  anil  shipping  public,  of  the  bond  and 
share  holders,  and  of  the  officer*  and  other  employees  of  the 
corporations,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  1*  rendered  to  all. 
Any  preference  for  one  class  or  element  must  eventually 
inure  to  the  injury  of  all. 

Labor  and  the  Law 

Mr.  1 1 i:  \rht,  in  his  letter  to  his  papers  correcting  his  editors 
for  their  remarks  on  some  recent  decisions  of  the  1’nitod  States 
Supreme  Court,  unconsciously  revouis  the  animus  of  sueli 
criticism  of  the  courts  ns  that  in  which  Bryan  indulges  him- 
self. IIearst  admits  that  boycotting  is  illegal,  that  black- 
listing is  also  illegal,  and  that  both  are  in  restraint  of  trade; 
in  other  words,  that  the  courts  are  right  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  law.  This  is  sound.  No  mind  that,  is  not  disabled 
by  passion,  or  whose  working  is  not  disturbed  by  self-interest 
or  by  ambition,  can  fail  to  agree  with  Hearst  and  the  jiulges. 
The  nuimus  is  shown  in  the  further  declaration  that  those 
who.  like  the  critics  of  the  courts,  resent  their  recent  labor 
decisions  arc  angry  because  of  the  unequal  administration 
of  the  law;  that  the  law  which  forbids  the  restraint  of  trade 
is  administered  against  the  “small'’  and  not  against  the 
“big.*’  This  is  not  pro|ier  criticism,  hut  the  fact  would  Is* 
deplorable  if  it  were  the  fact.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
the  law  bus  been  administered  against  labor  and  not  against 
capital,  against  the  “ little  men  ” and  not  tlic  " big  men.’’ 

Some  Pregnant  Instances 

The  memory  of  men  is  very  sadly  afflicted  by  their  eager- 
ness to  forget,  as  is  shown  in  this  instance.  Not  to  include 
the  illegal  and  harmful  interference  in  behalf  of  the  miners’ 
union  by  the  President  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike,  there 
are  few  recent  instances  of  intervention  in  which  the  executive 
power  has  not  used  its  influence  in  l«ehalf  of  strikers  and 
boyeotters.  often  to  the  doing  of  injustice  to  others.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  strike  the  Governor  of  the  State  refused  to  per- 
form his  duty  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  non- 
union men  and  employers,  ami  the  community  as  well,  front 
the  violence  and  crime  of  the  strikers.  Almost  for  the  first 
time  in  our  recent  history  has  the  law  now  been  invoked 
against,  organized  labor.  Heretofore  tlie  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  mid  tin*  Attorneys  General  of  some 
States  have  succeeded  in  securing  judgment*  against  great 
corporations.  They  have  been  so  busy  at  this  that  they  have 


had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  complaint  against  unions.  Kven 
now  the  eases  which  have  been  deckk-d  against  the  extravagant 
and  lawless  policy  of  the  unions  were  brought  by  private 
|>er*oiis.  and  while  in  New  Orleans  the  opportunity  for  Fed- 
eral prosecution  and  injunction  for  boycotting  has  io  n of- 
fered, the  Attorney  General  has  not  seen  his  way  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  Indeed,  he  professedly  ignores  it.  The  basis 
of  Bryan’k  asseverations  on  this  subject,  as  of  most  subjects, 
U an  active  imagination.  It  i*  fantastically  untrue  that  the 
vote  of  the  so-called  big  men  seems  to  politicians  of  more  im- 
IKirtaneo  than  that  of  labor.  Attorney  General  BoXAPARTE 
rcmlers  no  service  to  labor  by  his  attitude.  Ho  does  not  think 
that  he  can  prosecute  labor  union  men  for  offences  against 
the  Sherman  law;  he  says  that  the  government  must  he  re- 
quested to  act  by  private  persons.  The  administration  did 
not  think  so  when  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Western 
railroads  were  the  alleged  offemlers.  Previous  administrations 
did  not  wait  for  private  initiation  in  the  Trans-Missouri, 
tiie  Addyston  Pipe,  and  the-  Kxmur  cases.  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  similar  laws  against  corporations  Mr.  Bonaparte 
himself  bus  taken  the  initiative.  Why  not  in  the  labor  union 
cases?  Is  there  one  policy  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
l«or;  one  for  the  few  votes  and  another  for  the  muny  votes? 
If  Mr.  Bonaparte  wen-  the  jurist  that  he  ought  to  be.  lie 
would  know  that  the  interests  of  labor  itself  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  equal  administration  of  the  law.  uud  in  the  end 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  granting  to  it  of  unjust  favors. 

Bryan,  the  Raider 

Bryan  still  objects  to  uninstructed  delegates,  and  says  that 
they  would  bo  “bushwhackers.”  If  the  delegates  to  Denver 
should  n*ally  engage  in  the  work  of  whacking  the  bushes 
for  the  enemies  of  Democracy,  they  would,  sure  enough,  dis- 
cover no  enemies  so  dangerous  as  Bryan  and  liis  raiders. 

Taxing  Business  and  Enterprise 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Taxation  has  recently 
made  its  report,  and  it  is  a report  worth  reading.  The  com- 
mission is  composed  of  two  Senators,  four  Representatives, 
and  three  mends- rs  who  were  appointed  b.v  Governor  Grim. 
At  the  head  of  the  last  group  is  Professor  Charles  J.  Bol- 
lock. of  Harvard,  who  isn’t  likely,  on  general  principles,  to 
permit  any  citizen  who  owns  anything  to  escape  taxation. 
Unlike  many  economists  of  the  modern  kind,  however,  he  is 
reasonable.  The  report  provides  a scheme  by  which  the  com- 
mission thinks  that  personal  or  intangible  property  can  lie 
made  to  bear  somp  share  of  the  public  burdens.  Perhaps  the 
scheme  will  work.  If  it  does,  the  commission  will  have  ac- 
coniplislicd  what  tax  gatherers  generally  have  long  given  up 
as  iinp»wsible.  Two  of  its  other  conclusions  are  worthy  of 
note.  In  the  first  place,  the  grceily  towns,  big  and  little,  that 
have  been  seeking  to  tax  property  given  to  colleges  for  educa- 
tional purposes  arc  severely  snubbed.  In  the  second  place, 
the  report  speaks  sonic  wise  word*  concerning  the  tax  on 
transfers  of  slock  ns  imposed  by  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
recommends  Massachusetts  not  to  follow  the  example  of  New 
York,  saying  that  such  a tax  is  an  im|»ost  upon  the  business 
of  the  entire  country;  therefore  unjust  and  unfortunate.  Tt 
takes  the  ground  that  it  is  unwise  to  tax  i-oramorcial  financial 
transactions ; that  it  is  a “tradition  of  American  finance  that 
stamp  taxes  should  be  reserved  for  use  in  time  of  war  or  other 
fiscal  emergency.”  It  adds,  what  will  evidently  be  news  to  a 
good  many  jiolilieiaus,  that  u speculation  on  the  stock  ex- 
change undoubtedly  has  its  undesirable  features;  but  it  has 
also  the  legitimate  mu]  extremely  important  function  of  estab- 
lishing a broad  and  comparatively  stable  market  for  securi- 
ties, without  which  modem  industry  would  he  brought  to  a 
standstill.  In  performing  this  function  the  exchanges  should 
not  Ik*  hanq>ered  by  a form  of  taxation  inconvenient  in  its 
operation,  unequal  in  its  incidence,  and  opjMin-d  to  American 
traditions  of  commercial  freedom."  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  i*  signed  by  a pmfes*or  of  economies  who  is  not  a 
conservative,  but.  who  fortunately  pos-c-sse*  an  open  and  a just 
mind,  the  brisk  shooter*  against  stock  nln  might  wH 
nnd  wonder,  at  least  for  n moment,  whether  it  might  not  lie 
well  for  them  to  pause  and  think  before  speaking  again. 

Hr.  Hearst  Bows  to  the  Judiciary 

In  spite  of  all  the  lessons  of  past  experience  We  cannot  help 
being  temperately  interested  in  tlie  current  proceedings  of 
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Mr.  William  H karst.  The  teaching  of  experience  has  been 
that  It  diiln’t  pay.  hut  just  now  Mr.  IIkarht  is  unusually 
histrionic.  A month  or  two  ago  he  made  a speech  or  wrote 
a letter  somewhere  in  which  he  talked  ns  sagaciously  and 
moderately  about  the  predicament  of  business  and  the  need 
of  miming  it  as  any  old  banker.  That  was  unusual.  Still 
more  so  was  the  letter  he  printed  in  his  papers  here  on  Feb- 
ruary  IS.  in  which  he  gently  chid  liis  working  editors  for 
reviling  the  Supreme  Court  because  of  three  decisions  that 
the  editors  felt  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  labor.  Mr. 
II karst  said  the  judges  were  deserving  men,  and  that  their 
decisions  were  proper;  that  boycotting  was  clearly  illegal  under 
the  Shkkma.v  Oct  (and  blaeklisting  too),  though  it  would 
not  have  been  if  his  draft  of  the  Shkkman  act  exempting 
labor  organisations  from  its  provisions  had  been  passed.  Care- 
fully and  distinctly  he  picked  himself  out  of  the  position 
of  being  a scornful  critic  of  the  high  courts,  wherein  his 
wicked  partners  had  deposited  him.  ami  selected  for  himself 
a handsome  new  stand  as  a patron  of  judieial  justice  and 
approver  of  its  interpretations  of  the  law.  This  is  a respectable 
and  very  timely  attitude  for  any  one.  and  Mr.  Hkarmt  looks 
nice  in  it.  We  liespenk  the  widest  and  most  respectful  atten- 
tion to  hi*  course  in  this  particular,  and  hope  to  see  it  flat- 
tered by  plenty  of  imitation. 

And  Issues  a Call  for  a Convention 

Proceeding,  we  find  him  in  conference  on  Washington's 
birthday  in  Chicago  with  three  hundred  summoned  emissaries 
from  thirty-three  States  representing  the  Independence  League, 
and  agreeing  with  them  to  rename  the  League  the  “ National 
Party,"  and  issue  on  March  1 a call  for  a national  convention 
of  that  party  to  ho  held  after  the  other  Presidential  conven- 
tions have  adj'ourned,  and  nominate  Presidential  candidates. 
The  task  of  the  new  party,  he  said,  would  be  to  correct  some 
of  ri»c  evils  of  high  finance,  ami  frame  constructive  legisla- 
tion which  will  encourage  all  legitimate  business  enterprises, 
lie  wanted  it  to  be  “a  permanent  party,  wholly  and  har- 
moniously committed  to  the  principles  of  Washington,  Jef- 
fkkkox,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.”  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is 
drawing  his  plans  large,  since  a fold  that  will  wholly  and 
harmoniously  include  the  four  worthies  specified  must  lie  equal 
to  a considerable  spread  of  hospitality  even  though  it  is  not 
specifically  architected  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Brother* 
Kooskvklt  and  Biivan.  Among  other  measures  to  which  Mr. 
ITkarst  in  his  preliminary  declaration  commits  the  four  se- 
lected Fathers  are  an  income  tax,  public  ownership  some  time 
of  all  public  utilities,  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  telegraph 
lines,  the  referendum,  the  cighl-hour  day.  tariff  revision, 
|Kistul  savings  banks,  ship  subsidies,  national  incorporation 
laws,  a strong  navy,  a ship  canal  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes, 
and  other  gcs*d»  and  bails,  including  popular  election  of  1’nitcd 
States  Senators  and  judges.  It  would  mid  considerably  to 
the  interest  of  the  returns  next  November  if  Mr.  1 1 karst 
could  induce  his  party  to  stand  up  by  themselves  ami  be 
counted.  Some  of  his  proposed  measures  would  considerably 
surprise  the  Fathers  whom  he  counts  into  his  new  party,  hut 
it  is  a mighty  wise  Father  in  these  days  that  knows  his  own 
posthumous  children. 

Ovcnuloui  for  Restraint 

Congressman  EitXKaT  Aciikhon,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  in- 
troduced iu  the  House  a ^-solution  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  all  dalliance  (manufacture,  sale,  and 
iuqiortutioii)  with  intoxicating  beverages  and  narcotics  in  this 
country.  He  is  the  parent  also  of  a hill  prohibiting  every 
kind  of  belting  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  ought 
to  be  classes  for  enthusiasts  of  Mr.  Acukson’n  kind  in  which 
they  could  learn  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
was  not  to  make  men  do  what  other  men  think  i*  good  for 
them,  hut  to  secure  for  them  the  greatest  amount  of  free  will 
in  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct  that  is  compatible  with 
the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  same  great  privilege  by  their 
fellows.  Of  course!  such  propositions  as  Mr.  Achkkon’h  an1 
not  likely  to  find  favor.  and  do  not  need  discussion,  but  the 
principle  of  tlie  objection  to  them  may  be  worth  stating.  They 
are  mischievous,  not  because  intoxicants  are  apt  to  lie  good 
for  men,  or  that  betting  is  an  improving  exercise,  but  because 
freedom  is  good  for  men,  and  should  not  bo  taken  away  by 
wholesale  from  those  who  are  fit  to  use  it  lavanse  of  the  fol- 
lies or  excesses  of  those  who  are  not.  Freedom  is  strong 


medicine;  dangerous  stuff  undeniably;  yet  not  bo  dangerous 
as  excessive  or  ill  devised  restriction.  If  you  undertake  to 
legislate  on  the  theory  that  mankind  is  irres|Knisihle  and  needs 
to  lie  shack  led,  where  can  you  stopf  Constitutions  have  never 
been  made  on  that  theory.  They  assume  that  men  are  respon- 
sible. and  undertake  to  conserve  freedom,  permitting  laws  to  be 
made  for  the  restriction  of  those  with  whom  it  lias  boon 
demonstrated  that  freedom  does  not  agree. 

Matter  of  Arts,  Wiles,  and  Signals 

The  pajicr*  agy  that  Vale  intends  to  confer  the  degree  of 
M.A.  on  Walter  Camp.  Mr.  Camp  is  the  parents  and  devoted 
nurse  of  American  football.  He  knows  more  about  football, 
its  habits,  diseases,  diet,  rules,  faults,  crimes,  and  p mobilities 
than  any  one  else  on  the  earth.  I Ie  lias  won  more  football  games 
for  Yale  than  any  other  hundred  men  alive.  In  other  resqieets 
he  is  a desirable  citizen  without  traits  or  ecoentricitien  of 
deportment  that-  should  disqualify  him  for  academic  honors. 
Nevertheless  we  Would-  like  it  if,  when  the  proposed  measure 
of  academic  canonization  is  about  to  he  conferred  on  Mr. 
Camp,  there  might  lie  a competent  Devil’s  Advocate  to  chal- 
lenge the  proceedings  on  tin?  ground  that  the  candidate’s 
service*  to  football  had  been,  nqt  a merit,  hut  a mischief; 
that  by  so  much  ns  he  had  clone  to  promote  that  game  and  the 
current  status  of  intercollegiate  athletics  of  which  it  is  the 
lending  feature,  lie  had  done  harm  and  not  good.  There  might 
lie  a fine  intellectual.  ini|M-r*onal  discussion  over  Mr.  Camp, 
iu  which  the  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  values  of  foot- 
ball would  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and  considered.  The 
question  is  really  worth  as  much  trouble  as  a Thaw  trial 
We  have  small  hope,  though,  of  seeing  any  such  combat.  It 
would  take  weeks  at  least  ami  more  expenditure*  of  mental 
energy-  than  there  is  to  spare  for  the  job.  Football  will  doubt- 
less have  to  mb  along  until  the  railroad  rates  Ihw  lias  been 
tried  out  mid  the  tariff  reinspected,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Camp 
will  doubtless  get  hi*  Master’s  degree  unopposed. 

Mere  Than  Skin  Deep 

Rejoicing  in  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  the  propoeal  to  coin|K-t  the  District  of 
Columbia  street  railways  to  run  Jim  Crow  ears  for  negroes 
the  Evening  Post  aays: 

With  what  grace  could  we  face  the  world  ns  a republic  in  which 
all  men  are  pronounced  free  and  equal,  if  in  our  very  capital  men 
and  women  were  Imimed  merely  because  of  their  color! 

Our  neighlior’s  sentiments  are  right,  and  we  too  are  glad  the 
House  expressed  itself  as  it  did  and  with  emphasis,  but  the 
Post's  phraseology  is  out  of  date.  Where  n<*groea  are 
“ banned  ” they  are  not  banned  merely  because  of  their 
color.  Color  is  a minor  clement  in  the  sum  of  the  prejudice 
against  them.  It  bus  taken  us  fifty  years  to  learn  that  a dark 
skin  is  only  one  detail,  mid  far  from  the  ra<wt  important, 
of  the  difference  U-twccii  the  negro  and  the  Caucasian. 

Curious 

This  news  paragraph  from  a daily  |uqier  sheds  a murky 
light  on  a phase  of  eivilizatiou  iu  which  the  American  public 
has  come  to  lie  incurably  interested: 

I’lrrsHiRn.  h'rhrun rtf  It. — Without  exception  the  police  have 
ordered  all  rlul>*  closed  in  I ires  ter  Pittsburg  at  midnight  in  the 
future.  Where  e1ubiioii-.es  nrc  used  as  hotels,  guests  will  Is*  allowed 
lo  enter  and  leave  when  they  choose,  hut  the  -citing  of  liquor  will 
not.  lie  permitted  after  that  hour.  The  older  is  the  result  of  many 
complaints  from  (wrcnls  and  wives. 

Clubs?  Parents?  Wives?  Are  there  club*  for  children  in 
that  urgent,  city,  that  drinks  must  he  dented  after  twelve  to 
please  the  members’  parents ? Why  arc  the  children  not  ah*d 
hours  before  twelve?  And  wives!  Do  married  men  hang 
around  the  Pittsburg  clubs  at  night  ? How  curious  are  the 
phenomena  of  that  remarkable  civilization! 

Disparity  of  Perception 

Tin-  country  i-  morally  sound.  Its  standards  of  business  were 
never  higher.  The  men  of  business  inevitably  represent  tin*  intelli- 
gence and  moral  sentiment  of  the  js-opli*. — 4J  went  or  Uughen  on 
ir<i*A«Ngfon‘s  Birthday. 

In  very  interesting  contrast  this  to  the  theory,  illustrated  by 
policies,  that  the  country  is  morally  rotten,  and  that  the  men 
of  business  inevitably  represent  graft. 
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Sixteen  Better  Candidates  than  Bryan 

Some  work*  ago  Ihe  New  York  World  recalled.  an  singularly 
pertinent  to  the  existing  political  situation,  so  far  as  Democrats 
are  concerned,  certain  memorable  words  of  Samuel  J.  TlUICt'a: 

*•  Neither  the  Democratic  party,  nor  thp  Hrpublir  for  whose  future 
t lot t party  is  the  beat  guarantee,  is  now  or  ever  can  be  dependent 
upon  one  man  for  its  successful  progress  in  the  path  of  a noble 
destiny.”  Tluit  newspaper  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  under- 
take to  name  no  fewer  than  sixteen  men.  eaeh  of  whom,  on  the 
score  of  proved  statesmanlike  qualifications  or  of  electoral  availa- 
bility. ha*  n much  stronger  claim  on  tins  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  than  has  W.  J.  BRYAN.  The  task  thus  assumed  it 
tins  now  completed.  The  sixteen  men  whom  it  has  designated 
and  described  arc — we  follow  the  order  in  which  they  were 
commended  to  the  Democratic  party — governor  Johnson,  of  Minne- 
sota : President  Woofrttovr  Wilhon,  of  Princeton  University,  Judge 
Oiiay.  of  Delaware;  former  Governor  DofOLAH.  of  Massachusetts ; 
Senator  UtLHEMHON,  of  Texas;  t Inventor  Folk,  of  Missouri; 
Senator  Bacon,  of  ticorgia;  Uhicf  Judge  Cullen.  of  New  Inrk; 
.foil x Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi;  Jnmox  Harmon.  of  Ohio; 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Justice  Pktkiiam,  and  Justice  White.  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Senator  Daxiel.  of  Virginia;  Mayor 
Tom  I*  Johnson,  of  Cleveland;  and.  finally.  Governor  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia.  Let  us  glance  very  briefly  at  each  of  these 
proposed  alternatives  for  Mr.  Bryan  from  the  viewpoint,  first,  of 
experience  and  achievement  ill  statecraft,  and  then  from  that 
of  ability  to  win  success  at  the  ballot  box. 

We  brgin  with  four  names  usually  associated  with  that  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  which  may  be  defined  as  the  radical 
element,  and  to  which  Mr.  Bhyax  belongs,  and.  in  fact,  is  the 
extreme  embodiment.  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  is  a repre- 
sentative of  those  whom  LINCOLN  called  “the  plain  people,”  and 
cannot  Is-  accused  of  Wing  allied  with  corporate  interests,  lie  is 
a political  reformer,  hut  the  reform*  which  he  has  striven  to 
carry  through  in  his  own  State  have  not  been  tainted  with  class 
rancor  or  personal  antipathy:  compared  with  Mr.  Hrtan  s nos- 
trums of  State  ownership  of  railways,  the  referendum  and  the 
initiative,  they  have  licen  reasonable,  sober,  cautious,  non-dia- 
criminatlve,  and  non -drat  rue  live.  As  for  his  comparative  value, 
considered  a«  a vote-getter,  it  should  he  enough  to  say  that  since 
lftfHJ  Mr.  HtttAX  has  never  been  able  to  carry  his  own  State  for 
himself  or  for  any  oilier  Democrat,  whereas,  in  HKM.  John  A. 
Johnson  was  chosen  Governor,  although  as  a nominee  for  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Rikisevelt  swept  Minnesota  with  a plurality  exceeding 
101.000.  Two  years  later,  when  renominated.  Governor  Johnson 
lifted  the  Democratic  plurality  to  nearly  77,000.  We  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  the  Democratic  party  wants  for  Us  nominee 
no  man  who  cannot  carry  his  own  State.  That  is  a test  which 
Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  need  not  dread.  Not  only  is  he  a 
genuine  reformer,  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  for 
the  administration  and  legislation  of  his  State  the  purifying  ami 
regenerating  work  which  Samuel  J.  T I LI  JEN  wrought  for  New 
York.  Hut  hi*  strength  at  the  ballot  Nix,  like  Johnson's,  was 
demonstrated  in  IBM  when,  although  Mr.  Roosevelt,  probably 
much  to  liis  surprise,  carried  Missouri  hv  almul  23,000  votes. 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  tire  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor,  obtained 
a plurality  of  more  than  30, (KM).  As  for  Thomas  L.  Johnson, 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  It  cannot  lie  denied  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  radical  politicians  in  the  Democratic  parly:  but  it  is  a* 
certain  that  he  is  less  visionary,  less  flighty,  and  less  reckless  than 
i»  Mr.  Bryan:  and  it  must  also  he  admitted  that  he  has  proved 
liiinsclf  aide  to  carry  his  own  city,  which  the  Nebraskan  cannot  do. 
Neither  can  it  Is*  disputed  that  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia, 
is  a leader  of  the  radical,  rather  than  of  the  conservative,  section 
of  the  Democratic  party.  This  he  proved  in  lfiDC,  when  he  resigned 
his  place  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet,  because  he  felt  it  hi* 
duty  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion. Touching  his  availability,  it  nt  least  can  be  said  for  him 
that  lie  can  carry  hi*  own  State,  for  he  has  ju*t  l**cn  chosen 
Governor  in  the  teeth  of  formidable  opposition  within  the  ranks 
of  his  own  party.  We  have  now  names!  four  radicals,  with  every 
one  of  whom  the  country  would  feci  safer  than  it  would  with  Mr. 
Bryan.  Nor  i*  there  one  of  them  who  has  not  shown  himself  .a 
more  efficient  vote-getter  than  the  Nebraskan. 

We  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  alternative  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency  whom  the  IPcrW  has 
brought  forward  from  the  Federal  or  State  Itench.  No  well  in- 
formed person  would  deny  for  a moment  the  thorough  qualifica- 
tions of  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  Justice  Peck  HAM.  and  Justice 
WHITS,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  or  those  of  Chief 
•fudge  CvtXRN,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  to  inspire  or 
review  legislation,  to  interpret  rightly  and  execute  faithfully  the 
law*  of  the  land.  Candor,  however,  compel*  ns  to  sav  that  then1 
is  not  an  atom  of  evidence  that  am*  one  of  the  four  would  la-  able 
lo  poll  a large  popular  vote,  except  in  his  native  State.  We  hnve 
but  little  doubt  that  either  Justice  PeukhaM  or  Chief  Judge 
Cullen  could  get  the  electoral  vole*  of  New  York.  The  caae  of 


Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  is  in  certain  respects  unique,  for  he  has 
been  not  only  a jurist,  hut  a Federal  legislator  and  a diplomatist, 
and.  moreover,  by  the  work  which  he  did  as  chairman  of  the 
Anthracite  Coni  Strike  Comraisaian  he  made  himself  far  belter 
known  and  far  better  liked  by  the  hard-working  masses  of  hi* 
countrymen  than  any  other  member  of  the  Federal  or  State 
judiciary.  Of  Juimmin  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  who  wn*  Attorney- 
Gmernl  in  Mr.  CLEVELAND'*  second  administration,  it  must  be 
acknowledges!  that  he  is  widely  respected  ami  widely  trusted 
among  hi*  fellow  Democrats,  and  that  he  would  he  satisfaeturv 
to  both  wing*  of  his  party.  It  i*  also  possible  that,  owing  to 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  friends  of  Secretary  Foraker  and  to 
those  of  Secretary  Taft,  he  might,  next  November,  succeed  in 
carrying  Ohio,  which  would  upset  the  calculations  of  political 
prophets.  We  say  It  is  possible,  herause  for  a similar  reason,  in 
1905.  only  a year  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a plurality  of  255.000 
in  Ohio,  a Democrat  was  chosen  Governor  by  a plurality  of  nearly 
4.1.IKHI.  A Democratic  victory  in  Ohio  is,  therefore,  not  so  im- 
practicable  a tiling  a*  it  may  look.  On  the  score  of  merit  there 
is  no  room  for  any  objection  to  Senator  CrutERSox,  of  Texas, 
who  is  the  present  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the 
Senate,  or  to  John  Sharp  William*,  of  Mississippi,  who  ha«  long 
lorn  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. and  who  lately  has  been  chosen  a spokesman  of  hi* 
State  in  the  Upper  Chamber;  or  to  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
and  Senator  Bacon,  of  ticorgia,  both  of  whom  have  long  been 
recognised  a*  among  the  shlc-H.  debaters  and  constitutional  lawyers 
in  Congress.  Any  one  of  the  four  would  make  an  admirable 
President;  hut  not  one  of  them  is  available,  because  he  could  not 
lie  counted  on  to  carry  any  of  the  doubtful  Northern  State*.  This 
can  not  he  said  of  former  Governor  DoUULA*.  of  Massachusetts,  fur 
he  held  his  State  in  a vise  even  in  the  Presidential  year  of  1904, 
when  Mr.  Boohevklt  got  a plurality  of  U2,fltM).  If  Douglas  could 
do  that  when  practically  running  against  Roosevelt,  what  might 
he  not  be  expected  to  (jo  if  lie  were  running  against  Tarr  or  any 
other  man  identified  with  Mr.  Ruomevklt'm  iiiucIi  disputed  policiesT 
We  come,  lastly,  to  President  Woomow  Wilson,  of  Princeton 
University.  We  need  uoi  dwell  on  the  proofs  of  hi*  capacity  to 
play  the  part  of  n great  Chief  Magistrate.  No  man  who  has 
read  his  llitlory  of  the  American  N'lmblic  can  doubt  his  quali- 
fication* for  that  post.  What  is  much  more  apt  to  be  overlooked 
is  hi*  political  availability.  A*  a man  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  Virginia,  and  who  fur  years  practised  at  the  Georgia  liar,  he 
could  not  fail  to  win  every  one  of  the  former  slave  Slates,  including 
ground  *o  debatable  us  that  which  is  covered  by  Delaware,  Mary- 
land. West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Then,  again,  h« 
ia  the  only  Southerner  who  would  lie  absolutely  certain  to  get 
New  Jersey'*  electoral  votes.  He  ia  an  adopted,  a trusted,  n la- 
loved.  and  an  illustrious  *nn  of  that.  State.  Astonishing  i*  the 
record  afforded  by  Presidential  election*  of  the  State  pride  of 
New  Jersey.  In  1820,  when  Jams*  Monroe  got  for  President 
every  electoral  vote  but  one.  New  Jersey  gave  her  eight  electoral 
voles  for  Vice-President  to  Richard  Stockton,  a native  of  her 
soil,  although  Daniel  I).  Tompkin*.  of  New  York,  got  all  other 
electoral  votes  hut  six.  In  1844  New  Jersey  gave  her  electoral 
vote*  to  the  Clay  ticket,  because  the  nominee  for  Vice-President 
was  Prelinuiiuyhex,  a Jcrseymaii.  In  18541  John  0.  Fremont 
obtained  her  electoral  votes  for  no  other  reason  than  because  his 
running  mute  was  another  Jerscytnan,  William  L.  Dayton.  In 
is;m  the  selection  of  a Jcrseymaii.  Garret  A.  IIohart.  assured 
New  Jersey's  electoral  votes  to  the  McKinley  ticket,  although  the 
Slate  was  really  Democratic,  having  elected  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nees in  eight  out  of  the  nine  preceding  Presidential  year*.  It 
wn*  by  n very  narrow  majority  that  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Governor  carried  the  Slate  last  November.  It  ia  not,  however, 
u Vice-President,  hut  a President,  that  New  Jersey  passionately 
crave*,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  that  State  to  heat 
V oodho vv  Wilson  if  a Democratic  convention  should  name  him 
for  the  oilier  of  t'liief  Magistrate.  That  he  would  curry  New 
York  and  Connecticut  may  also  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 


The  Bane  of  Travel 

It  i*  not  the  dust  and  cinder*,  nor  Is  it  the  customary  overheating 
of  the  ears  and  lack  of  ventilation,  nor  i*  it  that  persistent,  in- 
sistent. and  consistent  nuisance,  the  train  hoy  with  tlic  nasal 
twang,  who  argues  noisily  a*  to  the  merits  of  [icpsin  chewing  gum. 
and  who  lays  the  gari*h -colons!  paper-covered  novel*  and  sticky 
candies  over  us  a*  if  we  were  shelves  for  his  convenience.  Though 
all  these  thing*  exist-  to  weigh  dawn  the  spirit  of  the  traveller,  one 
does  not  look  for  paradise  when  one  buy*  one'*  railway  ticket: 
and  life  Inures  one  to  accepting  the  inevitable  in  this  host  of  nil 
possible  worlds  where  most  things  an-  necessary  evil*.  Such  thing* 
a*  these  could  he  liorne  hv  tlie  stoical  spirit  if  we  were  hut  able 
to  lean  up  close  to  the  window  and  watch  the  world  flit  back- 
ward. The  sight  of  the  speeding  tree*  and  vanishing  meadow* 
would  console  us  for  many  evils;  the  nestling  farm*  and  grazing 
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efcTti*.  the  »f*rtW  colts  and  straggling  bramble*  and  h«lge», 
» «i>s  b«-ip  u»  to  forget  heat  ami  du*t  if  we  might  but  aw  them. 
:-i*  what  is  it  that  meets  our  eves  a a we  gaze  from  the  car  win- 
•»  w ’ I*r»rtanat rone  of  the  virtue*  of  pi  1 la — proclamations  hideous 
•* to  fan--  the  disorder*  they  claim  to  cure;  merit*  of  mani- 
' < awn-hood  i*r-»  shrieked  at  Us  from  signs  so  noisy  that  tlw 
mttt-ha'e  voter  i»  gentle  music  in  comparison ; tin*  lush,  low- 
Iraf  meadow*  disfigured  with  incongruous  signs;  fields  where 
(/•sm  and  buttercup*  grow,  scarred  with  hoard*  that  shout  a*  we 
pa**  iatru*ive  statement*  about  good*.  So  we  speed  along  through 
• -or  land;  among  tree*  and  flowers.  meadow*  and  hedges.  ne*tling 
lam*  sad  coiy  home*?  No;  but  through  lane*  of  glaring  letter* 
telling  at  u*.  Only  here  and  there  glimpses  in  between  of  the 
4<«wood.  pear,  am]  cherry  tree*,  the  ludas-buriw*.  and  the  little 
haw*  cuddled  aiming  clustering  elm*. 

And  we  wonder  why  art  i*  at  low  ebb  in  our  land!  Why  ia  our 
building  more  hideous  than  that  of  other  land*?  Why  do  our 
people  throw  their  whole  energies  Into  the  making  of  money  which 
they  can't  buy  joy  with  after  they've  gotten  it  Y Why  can  n 
Frenchman  or  a Herman  have  twenty  time*  a*  many  way*  of  ma- 
king life  beautiful  and  joyou*  with  a thousand  dollar*  a*  an 
American  can  have  with  ten  thousand? 

It  happened  not  long  since  in  the  fittingroom  of  an  obscure 
Herman  tailor  that  during  the  fitting  hi*  customer  addressed  hint 
in  Herman  upon  the  beauties  of  the  Annathal  in  Thflringen.  and 
•traightway  hi*  face  wa*  illumined;  he  described  with  fervor,  he 
recalled  song*,  he  sped  to  the  piano,  and  to  an  exquisite  accompani- 
ment he  trolled  them  forth;  he  brought  a canon  lie  was  in  the 
mid«t  of  writing,  and  he  recited  Uoethr  and  Heine  lyrics.  He 
lived  in  four  room*,  with  a wife  and  three  children,  lie  wa*  too 
poor  to  take  an  order  for  a suit  unless  tlie  customer  advanced 
the  money  to  buy  the  good*,  but  hi*  life  wa*  worth  living.  Hi* 
mind  and  hi*  heart  were  full  to  overflowing  with  beautiful  mat- 
ters, Hi*  memory  wa*  crowded  with  scenery  undefaced  hv  signs, 
with  poet nr.  ami  with  music.  His  life  wa*  a good  thing  upon 
tlw  earth,  but  will  the  life  of  hi*  children  be  a*  good?  Will  they 
elect  the  life  of  the  spirit  rather  than  a life  of  worldly  greed  and 
anxious  gain  when  they  have  taken  enough  journeys  through 
lanes  of  advertisements?  A seventeenth-century  poet  but  recently 
discovered  wrote  thus  In  hiB  book  of  meditations: 

When  I mmo  into  tlw  country,  and,  Iwing  seated  among  Bilent 
wood*  and  tree*  and  hills,  had  all  my  time  in  my  own  hands,  I 
resolved  to  spend  it  all,  whatever  it  eo»t  me,  in  tlw  search  of 
happiness,  and  to  satiate  tlw  burning  thirst  which  nature  had 
enkindled  in  me  from  my  youth:  in  which  I wa*  so  resolute  that 
I choose  mtlwr  to  live  upon  ten  pound*  a year,  and  to  go  in  leather 
clothe*,  and  to  feed  upon  bread  ami  water,  *o  that  I might  have 
all  my  tinw  clearly  to  myself,  than  to  keep  many  thounand*  per 
annum  in  an  estate  of  life  where  my  time  would  he  devoured  in 
care  and  Inbor.  And  find  was  so  pleased  to  accept  of  this  desire 
that  from  that  time  to  this  1 have  had  all  thing*  plentifully 
provided  for  nw  without  care  at  all,  my  very  study  of  Felielty 
making  me  more  to  prosper  than  all  tlw  care  in  the  whole  world. 
So  that  through  His  blessing  l live  a free  and  kingly  life,  as  if 
the  world  were  turned  into  an  Wen.” 

" A free  and  kingly  life,  a*  if  the  world  were  turned  into  an 
Eden;”  this  is  the  ambition  which  would  save  tlie  world  if  we 
could  once  more  implant  it  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Money  cannot 
buy  so  fair  a desire,  und  rampant  ugliness  for  the  sake  of  money 
mu*t  eventually  dry  up  and  kill  even  the  conception  of  it. 

Meantime  is  thrre  no  p»«rihlc  legislation  that  ran  he  applied 
to  tlw  runi|*int  liideousncHs  of  life?  At  leant  one  railroad  in  Eng- 
land i«  taking  step*  to  beautify  the  way  through  which  it  run*. 
Are  there  not  enough  jieople  in  our  own  land  offended  by  Indentio- 
ns** to  form  a society  for  protesting  against  making  the  country 
through  wliirh  our  trains  run  an  offence  to  taste?  Tt  would  lie 
difficult  to  compute  tlw*  resultant  evil*  of  tlw  habit  of  unconcern- 
edly seeing  ugliness  prevail  about  us.  Who  does  not  remember 
lit  skin's  horror  at  tlw  American  girl*  who  travelled  in  the  *umr 
cm rh  with  him  through  tlw  country  nlmut  Verona.  They  had  not 
the  faintest  conception  that  they  were  travelling  through  the 
m«»*t  Iwatitiful  and  romantic  country  in  thp  world.  They  *uclcrd 
lemon*  with  lump*  of  sugar  inserted  in  them,  pulled  down  all 
the  shade*,  and  sprawled  hopelessly  over  the  seat*,  complaining 
of  heat.  Not  a memory,  not  a perception  lightened  the  gliNun 
of  their  benighted  little  live*.  But  perhaps  they  hnd  grown  up 
on  advert i semen t*  of  liver  pills  in  the  place  of  scenery,  and  the 
human  mind  cannot  acquire  a new  taste  by  so  simple  a mean*  as 
a trip  to  Europe. 

A*  thing*  stand,  we  still  have  the  sky  and  tlie  horizon  line  left 
for  those  who  can  overlook  the  sign  hoard*:  hut  who  ran  tell 
when  tlw  awful  nightmare  may  come  true  of  the  man  who  dreamed 
that  a new  invention  had  apiiortiow*!  the  skv  off  into  lots,  let  mil 
for  electric  advertising  of  good*,  no  that  above  a*  nlmiit  ns  tlw 
bane  of  hideousne**  and  vulgarity  might  still  meet  tlw  eye,  J’er- 
bap*  those  of  u*  who  are  nearer  the  end  than  the  Iwginning  of 
our  lives  have  more  to  he  thankful  for  than  we  vet  know,  and 
the  time  may  come  alien  tlie  cloud*  themselvc*  shall  Iw  tinned 
into  the  messenger*  of  mercantile  enterprise. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Theke  are  7000  naturalized  foreigner*  to  the  acre  who  are  aching 
for  a chance  to  vote  for  KimxKl Kl.T.  lilt,  attack*  ugam»t  the 
monev  power*  have  worked  them  into  a fronxy  of  approval. — From 
a publinhrd  interview  with  Urn.  Hetty  tlrern.' 

A very  interesting  faculty  for  political  comment  sycin*  to  have 
been  all  hut  last  to  mankind  by  the  concentration  of  Mrs.  H keen's 
talent*  upon  finance. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  college  president*, 
one  of  tlw  must  important  of  them  all  remarked  that  mental 
arithmetic  did  not  train  a rbiid'*  mind,  and  that  a mathematician 
per  nr  wa*  incapable  of  moral  reasoning.  Mathematician*  might 
lake  notice.  It  remind*  one  of  IS  men— Stilus,  the  greatest  of 
tlw  Vale  mathematician*  of  hi*  time.  He.  indeed,  had  virtue*  an 
well  a*  mat  hematics,  and  was  the  graceful  and  learned  editor  of 
tlardm  and  Furrs  I,  horticulturist  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
and  president  of  the  New  York  I’ark  Commission.  Once  he  wa*  ill 
for  a long  time — a very  long  tinu — and  he  used  to  say  that  when  he 
became  convalescent  he  discovered  that  the  mathematical  wan  tlw 
lowest  order  of  mind.  He  wanted  to  read;  Iw  tried  |*wlry.  and  that 
would  not  do:  nor  would  lic-tion  or  philosophy  or  history — hut 
when  at  last  In-  tried  mathematic*  he  found  that  his  enfeebled 
mind  could  master  that. 

Some  appreciative  people  gave  a dinner  in  Philadelphia  to 
Colonel  M«  Ci.i-rk  the  other  day  because  he  was  eighty  yean*  old. 
He  deserved  the  tribute,  for  lie  i*  not  only  eighty  year*  old,  hut 
he  ha*  long  been  active  in  the  service  of  tlw  city,  and  the  State, 
and  the  nation,  and  has  made  hosts  of  friends.  He  must  have 
abundant  pleasure  In  thinking  over  the  great  ghost*  that  he  ha* 
known — Presidents  from  long  before  Iii'i  hanan'm  lime  down  a* 
far  hack  ns  the  elder  Hakrinox — and  the  magnate*  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  ha*  Iwen  the  familiar  and  potent  friend  of  them  all. 
Tom  Scott,  Forney,  Simon  Cameron.  Calisha  Grow,  Sam 
Handali..  .fudge  Kei.i.et.  The  roll  of  hi*  friend*  i*  a*  long  a*  the 
list  of  Pennsylvania's  worthies  of  sixty  years.  He  ha*  managed 
politic*  and  he  has  led  rebellion*  against  ring*  and  boww*.  He 
was  an  influential  country  editor  in  Chamber-burg,  and,  in  partner- 
ship with  Frank  McUi  onux,  tlw  tasteful  printer,  he  wa*  tlw 
editor  of  tlw  Philadelphia  Timm.  That  wa*  an  influential  organ 
of  the  right  way  of  thinking  in  .MrCi.i  he's  earlier  day.  and  it  wa* 
a pleasant  paper  to  serve.  It  had  one  of  tlw  habits  of  the  l*ari* 
Figaro.  When  Mapuchox  carried  hi*  ringing  bird*  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  were  always  opulently  welcomed,  the  Timm  u*cd  to 
give  them  all  a breakfast  in  it*  pleasant  library.  The  hnnd*o«ne 
Colonel  used  to  preside,  and  I*amkri:t.  Lamukx.  Janvier  (who 
once  wrote  paragraphs  before  he  fell  into  literary  way* ) . and  the 
irrepressible  Keenan.  u*ed  to  he  asked  in  to  make  a pleasant  hour 
for  Marie  Row  and  Gkrster  and  Campasixi,  There  actor*  were 
breakfasted,  too.  and  there  wa*  a gav  council  on  the  afternoon*  of 
the  feast  days.  Tlw  Colonel  did  stern  work  a*  well  a*  hospitality. 
He  did  most  to  clean  up  the  city  hack  in  the  late  seventies  and  in 
IfiflO.  and  Iw  I*  largely  accountable  for  Hubert  Pattihon.  He 
partially  brought  up  Mores  HaNIIY,  and  i*.  therefore,  indirectly 
responsible  for  tlw  Sassy  Clover  Club.  Now  lw  is  a prut  in  mot  ary. 
and  hi*  brilliant  day*  are  behind  him — but  they  were  brilliant,  a* 
brilliant  a*  the  Colonel  i*  and  luia  always  Iwen  beautiful. 


Correspondence 

VEHEMENTLY  FOR  ROOSEVELT 

Salt  I.ake,  Vtml  FAmart  tt.  tffnK. 

To  thr  Ktlilor  of  Harper's  Weellti: 

Sin. — | happened  to  notice  yesterday,  under  the  title  of  “ A Mind 
Completely  Relieved.”  * letter  to  Harper'*  from  Alfred  R.  L. 
Dolime,  ami  I am  hastening  to  second  tlie  motion  in  regard  to  his 
attit  tide. 

Like  him.  I enn  claim'  perfect  competence  to  talk,  for  1 belong 
to  the  great  class  who  in  seeking  a career  thought  more  of  the 
mental  pleasure*  and  attachment*  to  the  work  than  It*  remunera- 
tion*. Meanwhile,  as  If  stranded  on  a low  tide  inland,  the  finan- 
cial water*  have  risen  around  until  I have  lw«n  forced  to  turn  my 
attention*  from  thi*  work  to  the  regular  business  of  the  economic 
light  for  trade  advantage,  and  the  right  to  live.  School-teachers, 
musician*,  arti-t*.  clerk*. — the  great  m««*  of  (tropic  merely  have 
Iwen  trained  tn  devotion  for  their  calling*,  and  not  to  fight  neigh- 
bors for  the  right  to  live.  Yet  -alt  tm*t*  forming  on  one  ride, 
plu*  Miigar  trust*,  pin*  paper  trust*,  and  all  of  these  *eeking  not 
io  take  out  a living  for  their  memlwr«liin.  and  a life  for  tlw  in- 
dustry. hut  much  more  than  thi*;  and  labor-union*  forming  on 
the  other  ride  to  take  nut  not  a fair  day'*  pay.  but  the  last  cent 
they  can  force,  have  combined  to  throw  thi*  great  unorganized 
class  Into  helplessness.  discontent,  and  warfare.  We  demand 
Roosevelt,  He  is  great  Iweausp  we  dnnntul  him.  Throw  him 
down,  reject  him.  and  we  will  build  another.— or  more  powerful 
man.  What  you  derisively  call  lii*  jmlicie*  will  go  on.  for  they 
are  tlie  effort  of  thi*  groat  cla**  to  win  l«rk  u right  to  live  by 
their  various  chosen  calling*,  without  daily  attention  to  problems 
which  they  an-  not  cquip|ied  to  fight.  1 can  take  you  into  an 
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ordinary  labor •union  meeting  and  find  $4  w»km  and  happiness, 
and  a curd-game  for  four  (ending  the  call  to  order.  1 can  take 
you  rigid  across  the  street  to  a meeting,  ray.  of  the  Press  Club, 
and  tind  vou  there  more  radical  talk  of  socialism  and  more  boost- 
ing  for  itotMcvelt  than  in  all  this  under  strata  you  mention. 
One  will  tell  you  that  the  printer  who  aria  the  type  on  the  8 to  rum 
his  heart  and  brain  creates  receives  more  money  for  working  on 
them  Ilian  he  doe*.  Another  will  tell  you  hi*  sugar  bills  and  salt 
hilU  have  gone  up  no  steadfastly  in  the  pant  three  jean*  that  some- 
thing  has  got  to  drop,  lie  is  at  the  end  of  his  credit.  He  ha*  got  to 
spend  hour*  figuring  out  how  to  light  out  of  his  economic  helplrss- 
neaa  that  he  longs  to  spend  at  his  desk  with  brush  or  pen. 

This  discontent  take*  *!tu|s-  against  the  men  who  drove  him  out 
of  his  profession  through  raising  the  expense*  of  hia  livelihood 
outside  of  his  possibilities  to  meet  them.  Government  regulations, 
government  oontiol,  only  mean  that  1 refuse  longer  to  pay  eleven 
cents  or  fifteen  cents  for  electric  light,  after  I have  spent  a year 
of  investigation  to  find  out  that  electric  light  doesn't  cost  to  pro- 
duo*  above  three  cents,  ami  could  be  sold  at  five  cent*  or  six  cents 
at  a decent  profit.  I refuse  to  pay  more  than  a decent  profit  on 
the  things  I have  to  have.  To  find  a way  to  send  some  strong 
hand  into  that  rohher  electric  company  i*  no  more  of  a problem 
than  my  forefathers  hud  to  meet  when  they  sent  their  sons  out  on  to 
the  king's  highway  to  meet  the  robber  baron,  and  clear  the  road. 
Tim  government’s  hand  will  go  into  these  corporations  controlling 
necessities  we  all  must  use.  Do  not  fear  for  that.  They  are  in 
the  saddle  to  ride  to  a fall  or  to  dismount.  If  government  regula- 
tion is  not  tire  solution,  then  the  loss  of  the  people’s  faith  in  this 
solution  will  nnan  government  ownership,  and  if  this  proves  not 
to  be  the  solution,  the  lw*t  you  can  lio|ir  for  it  to  mean  will  he 
socialism,  and  if  socialism  fails,  tln-n  you  have  absolutely  no 
alternative  but  to  calmly  look  forward  for  tike  blood  of  revolution 
and  settlement  through  thfr  costly  and  exterminating  final  argu- 
ment. 

If  corporations,  needlessly  haltering  their  lives  out  attacking 
Roosevelt,  would  send  forth  their  best  brains  and  their  most 
generous  representatives,  and  would  sense  those  situations,  they 
would  stop  the  ’ great  pressure  from  below”  which  Standard  Oil 
mentions  with  a sneer. 

1 tell  you  when  I say  I am  for  Roosevelt,  I say  1 am  tired  of 
(laying  $1.75  freight  on  one  ton  of  coal  for  a haul  of  one  hundred 
miles,  when  in  the  same  trains,  hauled  by  the  same  engine*,  lime 
rock  cornea  along  at  forty  cents  the  ton:  and  I am  tired  of  my  belp- 
leasneaa  to  prevent  myself  from  paying  this  same  railroad  company 
$5.50  tier  1<»n  for  coal  from  mine*  one  hundred  miles  from  my  home, 
when  by  a little  investigation  1 find  that  it  once  changed  hand*  on  a 
coal  contract  by  which  it  alone  was  made  attractive  to  the  Goulds, 
this  coal  contract  calling  for  the  delivery  of  4000  tone  of  coal  a 
day  to  the  Southern  I’ucific  for  not  $5.50,  mind  vou,  nor  $4 JO, 
hut  $2.50  |M*r  ton.  and  even  at  this  rate  it  was  att  item  amounting 
to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  road's  total  earning*. 

It  isn't  mere  envy  of  the  colossal  fortunes,  then,  that  stirs  ute  to 
a discontent,  but  the  fact,  that,  hopelessly,  at  the  end  of  my  credit. 
I must  turn  to  fight  to  realize  I have  no  weapon,  and  no  chance, 
except  through  the  appeal  which  means  today  Roosevelt,  to- 
morrow— who  can  tell? 

In  this  fight  you  are  on  the  side  lines.  From  Roosevelt  I take  the 
l>est  mean*  I know  of  to  classify  you. — the  words  he  used  nt  the 
beginning  of  Id*  troubles  over  desertions  from  the  Panama  job, — 
“ in  every  fight  there  are  men  ill  tin-  rear  who  arc  glad  they  are  not 
at  the  front." 

From  my  own  poultry  yard  I take  the  best  comparison  I know 
of  to  explain  my  fi-eling  in  regard  to  your  (s**it inn. 

In  this  poultry  yard  there  is  n big  Wyandotte  rooster.  Two 
month*  ago  I bought  a young  la-ghom.  The  WvimMte  promptly 
ran  him  away  fr«wn  the  feed.  Hut  hungry,  he  kept  ranging  for 
his  meals,  till  one  day  he  found  a hole  in  the  roof  of  the  feed 
house,  and  things  went  well  till  lust  Wednesday. 

Then  the  Wyandotte  nime  to  run  the  I .eg  horn  away  as  usual. 
Do  you  think  he  could  write  or  speak  or  think  or  realize  beyond 
the  horizons  of  his  class?  With  all  his  proud  neck  feathers  out  lie 
made  the  typical  move  of  his  kind,  and  for  his  the  l,cgh«rn  sank 
deep  and  long  and  hard  hi*  keen  spur  into  the  Wyandotte’s  breast. 
" Anarchist  " I can  hear  the  latter  sputter,  as  he  turned  to  run. 
*'  I want  in  on  this  food."  1 ran  hear  the  leghorn  reply.  Today 
then*  is  a constitutional  amendment  in  thr  supreme  law  of  the 
thick.  There  is  some  talk  of  hrothcrhoi»d  of  poultry.  The  TiCghorn 
feeds  with  the  llock,  anil  is  given  a real  good  time.  Learn  the 
lemon  of  the  Wyandotte.  Mr.  Reactionary,  ami  look  to  the  masses, 
to  sis'  tlieir  |siwer  and  their  discontent.  It  means  a fight  for  fair 
play  In  the  di vision  of  life’s  duties.  I am.  sir. 

Isaac  Rchmbll. 

We  judge  that  if  our  correspondent  will  devote  somewhat  less 
time  to  estimating  the  exart  price  that  the  elerlric  company  ought 
to  charge  for  light  and  the  railroud  for  hauling  coal,  and  will 
devote  somewhat  more  of  his  time  to  earning  a living  his  comfort 
will  he  increased.  We  do  not  think  his  enjoyment  of  a ‘“career 
of  mental  pleasures " is  likely  to  Is*  promoted  hv  the  total  collapse 
of  order  ami  business  which,  with  an  much  fortitude,  he  seems  to 
invite. — Kioto  u. 

FOR  HENRY  OF  KENTUCKY 

I.e  OwM,  K M.,  /'VViiury  j,  Fflof 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper'*  HVW,-/i/; 

Sin. — It  is  rather  strange,  that  in  the  discussion  of  I’rcsidential 
possibilities  Henry  the  Second  lift*  had  a*  yet  no  serious  con- 
sideration; perhaps  it  is  the  other  thing  for  which  Kentucky  stands 


and  fills  our  mind,  its  social  distinction,  its  faithlessness  as  to 
honor  and  fealty, — seriously  ovrrdnnc  at  times,  because  of  all  the 
elans  they  seem  the  furthest  from  conquering  their  spirits:  or 
perhaps,  a*  corollary  to  this  last,  a disinterestedness  of  political 
enthusiasm  which  has  never  placed  in  the  hami*  of  any  of  its 
leaders  financial  influence.  However  it  may  be,  with  all  the  brain 
and  power  and  charm  of  Kentucky  statesmen,  they  are  rarely 
considered  as  (‘residents : and  when  they  are,  even  as  when  the 
first  Henry  led  the  charge,  it  is  not  to  victory. 

But  may  not  the  time  la-  ripe  for  a second  effort?  In  Henry 
Watterson.  1 believe  we  have  a figure  of  national  preeminence, 
only  second  to  Mark  Twain ; one  of  whom  any  American,  anywhere 
and  under  any  circumstances,  might  la-  proud.  There  is  not  u 
leader  who  stands  more  clearly  delink'd  as  to  his  policies;  better 
posted — by  reason  id  constant  discussion  and  skilful  handling 
of  all  the  recent  emergencies— as  to  tlie  necessities,  the  delicacies, 
one  might  nay.  of  the  situation. 

And,  after  all,  front  what  calling  could  we  more  satisfactorily 
expect  a man.  capable  in  all  tin-  intricacies  of  oar  governmental 
administration  than  one  who,  from  the  high  vantage  of  distin- 
guished journalism,  bus  Ltd  for  tears  daily  to  study,  discuss, 
decide  on  every  development  in  our  social,  commercial,  fiscal  Lilly 
politic! 

Does  he  not  deserve  of  us  serious  consideration?  Though  his 
pen  and  his  tongue,  doubly  wielded,  have  been  indeed  a sword,  be- 
cause of  tike  very  intensity  of  his  conviction,  I know  of  no  public 
character  who  would  have  against  him  leas  personal  opposition. 
He  is  a particularly  lovable  man,  and  since  no  one  in  public  life 
has  more  vigorously  and  successfully  met  and  |wrricd  every  onset 
and  manu'uvre  of  the  Itryiin  faction,  since  the  Hrvan  possibility 
is  at  last  ready  to  go,  who  more  reasonably  could  lead,  with  some 
show  of  winning,  than  the  man  who.  in  hie  own  party  lines,  has. 
against  such  continuous  and  unceasing  attempts,  "fought  ami 
conquered? 

Can  the  Democrat ie  party  find  a finer  gentleman,  a witter  states- 
man. a (tetter  informed  politician,  ami  a better  loved  standard- 
Itearer  than  Henry  W.  Watterson? 

1 am,  sir, 

(AIks.i  Katharine  A.  Mi  hire. 

GREENBACKS  AND  CIRCULATION 

. Colvubcs.  ti»  , Fthmory  t J.  t *oS. 

. To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  UVrfc/y  ; 

Sin, — In  your  “•Comment"  in  the  Weekly  of  February  |5  en- 
titled "Another  Fundamental  Principle'’  against  Mr.  Bryan  for 
suggesting  that  greeuhueks  -houlil  Is*  u-wd  for  the  proposed  emer- 
gency currency  under  the  Aldrich  bill,  why  did  you  say.  “ Even 
now  lie  | Bryan]  wants  * more  money.'  after  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  thr  largest  per  capita  circulation  known  to  civilization  has 
hud  no  power  to  stop  a panic”?  Our  circulation  per  capita  is 
$51.41.  ami  that  of  France  is  $37.13. 

France  is  supposed  to  have  more  stable  prosperity  than  any 
country  in  Europe,  and  though  shocked  by  the  immense  war  in- 
demnity paid  to  Germany,  and  those  tremendous  losses  in  hei 
attempt  to  build  the  Ihtnaina  Cana),  her  people  did  not  succumb. 
A great  many  of  us  think  tliat  a country  whose  industries  are 
expanding  and  population  growing  as  fast  us  ours  needs  a circu- 
lating in  ed  mm  per  capita  a pure  with  its  rapidly  increasing  com- 
mercial requirements. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Bryan  was  first  nominated  our  circulation 
per  capita  was  about  $lfi  or  $2(1.  and  the  only  way  then  to  incream* 
it  was  to  restore  silver.  The  ways  that  it  became  enlarged  after 
this  were  not  known,  and  were  entirely  subsequent  to  the  cam- 
paign of  1896.  Down  to  this  last  period  and  for  year*  before,  cotton 
was  five  or  six  cents  per  (touinl.  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep 
it  at  any  better  prlre.  Cotton  la  now  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  |Hiund. 
and  it's  confidently  believed  that  this  price  will  maintain  if 
our  circulation  per  capita  is  not  reduced,  and  better  if  increased.  It 
would  give  some  of  your  readers  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
satisfaction  to  know  your  reasons,  your  logic,  anil  philosophy  for 
your  aversion  to  greenbacks  for  an  emergency  currency.  In  this 
way  wr  could  either  see  jpnur  reasons  for  attacking  Mr.  Bryan 
were  invalid  ones,  or  that  they  are  l«etter  than  we  ran  at  ibis 
time  apprehend.  I am.  sir. 

('ll  A RLE*  J.  XWIKT. 

Our  correspondent  is  right  in  raying  that  France  has  a larger 
/er  capita  circulation  than  the  United  States.  Hut  m*  other  coun- 
try hits  so  much.  Germany  hits  $22.48  ami  the  United  Kingdom 
91/J8.  Of  the  $37.1$  per  capita  circulation  of  Prance  $23 »?$  i-* 
gold,  and  only  S2.H4  paper.  Of  our  circulation  *$31,41)  $18.33 
is  gold  and  $«."*  paper.  If  we  need  more  circulation  let  us  get 
it  as  France  lias  done  by  increasing  our  /wr  capita  of  gold. — Editor. 

A QUESTION  OP  GRAMMAR 

TSXASKSSA.  TeX»*.  January  it,  J0uff. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  HVrli/p; 

Sin. — I was  puzzled  to  find  in  vour  Issue  of  January  11.  under 
the  heading  “ Good  Sense  About  Immigration"  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

“ So  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  their  QOrrmmmt  Inter 
derided  to  do  thrir  own  prevention.”  I*  this  strictly  grammatical! 

I do  not  presume  to  criticise,  hut  ask  the  question  solely  for 
information.  I am.  sir. 

Man.  Thun. 

\Yc  think  it  i*  defensible,  at  hast,  to  use  “government'*  in 
the  collective  sense. — Editor. 
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The  Business  of  Lawbreaking 
in  New  York 

By  THEODORE  A.  BINGHAM 

Police  Commissioner,  New  York  City 


AT  the  statement  in  the  last  report  of 
the  l*olice  torn  mi**  inner  that  law  break- 
ing is  the  easiest  husiue**  and  the  moat 
lucrative  for  the  work  involved  of  any 
now  I wing  conducted  in  New  York  should 
excite  aurpriw  is  a surprising  circum- 
stance in  itself.  If  all  that  the  daily 
ti«'W*iM|irr*  assert  can  be  brlicved.  or  is 
lusml  on  fact,  it  would  appear  that  easy, 
lucrative  law-breaking  is  not  confined  to 
those  classes  of  society  with  which  the 
police  come  in  daily  contact. 

The  citizen  who  daily  hears  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
business  and  professional  men  in  N'e w York  circumstantially  and 
openly  denounced  in  the  market  place  a*  criminals — in  public 
printa  and  by  the  living  voice— ought  not  to  la-  surprised  to 
burn  that  in  the  intermediate  ranks  between  the  big  culprits 
and  the  bungling  malefactors  who  get  into  the  prisons  there  are 
all  gradrs  nf  lawbreaker*  preying  upon  the  community. 

The  |Hilice  are.  however,  most  fr,*|ii<-ntly  called  upon  to  deal 
with  tlie  lesser  rogues,  and  with  them  in  the  business  of  law- 
Im-aking  laa  with  the  bigger  criminals  I are  associated  politicians, 
legislators,  and  lawyers,  sometime*  men  of  standing,  ami  some- 
limn*  men  of  no  standing.  It  is  due  to  these  knave*  that  the 
minor  lawbreakers,  like  the  others,  have  entrrnrhrd  themselves 
la-hind  a rmnpart  of  legislation,  owing  to  which  the  forms  of 
law  and  order  are  frequently  placid  in  the  astonishing  tamilion 
of  being  actually  on  the  defensive  as  against  the  lawbreaker. 
Indent,  the  courts  are  sometimes  misled  into  giving  the  criminal 
protection  against  the  police  on  the  ground  of  illegal  interference 
or  oppression.  For  instance,  injunctions  have  been  obtained  re- 
straining the  police  from  entering  places  where  gambling  wa* 
known  to  he  in  progress,  on  the  ground  that  a legitimate  businews 
was  being  conducted  in  another  part  of  the  huilding. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  lawbreaker  is 
enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  his  technically  law-  abiding  sup- 
porters, to  safeguard  himself,  take  the  legal  protection  that  ia 
afforded  the  pickpocket*  who  are  literally  swarming  throughout 
the  city.  For  years  the  name  mm  have  almost  daily  ls-cn  arrested, 
taken  to  court,  and  there  discharged  for  luck  of  sufficient  proof 
of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  chargid.  These  mm  were 
all  known  to  live  bv  theft,  and  were  always  to  be  found  in  crowd* 
where  pocket  picking  was  going  on:  but  it  was  almost  impossible 
I .<>-.i lively  to  capture  the  guilty  im-n  in  moat  inatanrea.  since  it 
ia  almost  impossible  to  identify  a thief  in  a crowd:  but  it  la 
easy  fur  the  latter  to  di*|K»*r  of  stolen  properly  by  passing  it 
to  a confederate  or  throwing  it  away. 

To  rtiabb-  the  indue  to  deal  with  these  malefactor*  a*  vagrant* 
n hill  was  introduced  in  the  State  legislature  in  11M)d  to  define 
a vagrant  as  a person  who  had  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  and  could  not  show  that  he  was  then  earning  an  hmu-st 
living.  This  was  known  as  the  Vagrancy  bill.  BcnuM  of  the 
opposition  of  certain  legislators  this  bill  never  gut  out  of  com- 
mittee. A similar  bill  was  introduced  in  l'.Ml”,  und  it  might  lie 
remarked  here  that  the  Vagrancy  hill  desired  ia  the  same  that 
Massachusetts  has  on  its  statute-book*. 

The  friends  of  the  lawrbreaker*  were  enabled  to  fix  things  in 
the  Legislature  in  1 !»<>7  by  changing  three  words,  so  that  the 
law  us  |M*sed  required  firo  previous  eonvictiona.  To  complicate 
the  situation  further  some  magistrates  require  different  pr<«f 
ns  to  the  two  previous  convictions,  some  of  them  demanding  the 
sworn  testimony  of  a witness  actually  present  on  both  occasions, 
aside  from  the  record*.  The  law  thus  emasculated  ami  thus  ad- 
ministered ha*  been  of  little  assistant*  to  the  Police  Department 
in  controlling  pickpocket*. 

There  will  lie  a bill  la-fore  tlie  present  Legislature  which,  if 
enacted  into  law.  will  Is*  nf  immense  service  to  the  police  in  lb<- 
running  down  of  all  classes  nf  thieves.  Us  object  is  to  bring  the 
pawnbrokers,  junk  dealer*,  and  dealers  in  second-hand  goods,  into 
whose  hand*  nil  kinds  of  stolen  property  come,  under  stricter 
control.  Under  its  provision*  every  jsiwnhroker  i*  compelled, 
liefore  ten  o'clock  every  mc;rning  after  a business  day.  In  sign  and 
deliver  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Detective  Bureau  or  one 
of  its  branches  an  accurate  report,  on  forms  furnished  by  the 
Police  Department,  containing  a detailed  description  of  each 
article  received  by  him  <tlic  pawnbroker)  tlie  previous  day.  and 
■diou-ing  the  exact  time  when  it  was  |uiwncd.  the  amount  loaned 
on  it,  the  nnmtw-r  of  the  ticket  and  the  name  anil  address.  w-itli  an 
accurate  description  of  live  person  who  pawned  it  The  bill  also 
permits  the  police  to  inspect  a |Mwnbroker’a  book*  at  any  time, 
.funk  dealers  and  dealer*  in  second-hand  goods  are  subjected  to 
similar  regulations  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

It  is  apparent  at  on  re  how  valuable  such  a law  will  lie  to  the 
police,  not  only  in  recovering  stolen  properly  and  tracing  the 
thieves,  but  in  that  it  will  make  the  risk  greater  for  the  criminal 
in  disposing  of  stolen  property.  A thief  will  hesitate  a long 


time  before  pawning  a stolen  article,  when  he  realizes  that  hu 
•h  script  ion  and  that  of  the  article  itself  will  he  given  to  ih-- 
police  the  next  day:  and.  of  course,  thr  greater  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  stolen  property,  the  less  the  inducement  to  steal. 
No  pawnbroker,  junk  dealer,  or  dealer  in  second-hand  good*  who 
in  ready  to  do  his  purl  in  upholding  law  and  order  ran  object  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  none  blit  a thief,  or  a friend  of 
thieve*,  eau  have  any  interest  in  preventing  its  passage.  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  measure  will  he  enacted.  It  is 
against  the  inteiests  of  the  lawbreaker*,  and  with  assistance  they 
will  make  a drape  rate  tight  against  it. 

A*  a practical  illustration  of  thr  results  which  can  he  obtained 
by  rigid  police  surveillance  of  the  |*iwnhnikrr* : in  one  case,  in  the 
fall  of  IIHiT.  a pawnbroker  had  lo-en  found  to  be  receiving  stolen 
goods.  Ills  premise*  were  placed  under  clone  surveillance  by  the 
jioltcc.  It  took  a large  force  of  men.  a*  the  place  had  to  be 
watched  night  and  dav.  Success,  however,  was  striking.  *ince 
the  proceed*  of  six  separate  burglaries  were  found.  This  is  not 
only  an  illustration  of  easy  ami  lucrative  lawbreaking  under 
present  condition*,  but  also  of  the  rirh  results  rendered  easily 
possible  if  the  forces  of  Isw  and  order  can  be  provided  with 
proper  tesds. 

Similar  |sdicr  regulations  with  regard  to  pawnbroker*  are  in 
iqs-ration  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  world.  In  Paris  and 
other  Kunqaan  cities  where  the  («wn*ho|m  are  run  by  the  govern- 
ment. it  is  essential  for  a pet*on  to  show  a certificate  of  idrati* 
turn i<-n.  issued  by  the  polire.  before  an  article  will  be  received. 

As  a concrete  drmon-t ration  of  the  pn>|»-it ion  that  lawbrvak- 
ing  is  a lucrative  business  for  live  work  involved,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  |*»int  to  the  overdressed  over  jewelled,  and  overled 
gamblers,  who  are  to  lie  seen  daily  and  nightly  in  the  resoits 
nlauit  town  with  their  overdressed,  over  jewelled,  and  overfed  wive* 
and  mistresses.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  these  fellows  could  p#«s  the 

(>r  unary  examination  to  admit  him  to  probation  on  the  police 
orce,  and  not  one  in  a hundred  would  Is-  allowed  by  a respectable 
householder  to  rail  upon  his  cook,  hut  in  spitr  of  ignorance  and 
t treatise  of  depravity  they  are  making  great  fortunes.  Thr  police 
will  never  Is-  atilt  |u  slop  gambling  entirely.  They  might  tie 
able  to  regulate  it  if  it  were  licensed.  It  never  had  been  entirely 
»toii|M-d  in  any  great  rent  re  of  civilization,  and  probably  never 
will  Is- — at  least,  not  until  human  nature  ha*  undergone  funda- 
mental change*.  The  problem  is  as  acute  in  London,  where  there 
ia  supposed  to  Is-  no  |sdire  graft,  as  it  is  here. 

Die  gambh-ts  in  New  York  are  fairly  well  in  hand  to-day.  pre 
liap*  m«re  so  than  in  several  year*  past;  but  the  big  gammer 
Hi*-*  not  nerd  l**  keep  his  place  open  every  day  or  every  night- 
I’rrhaps  he  will  open  only  one  night  in  the  week  or  even  less 
frequently,  ami  hi*  profits  for  a few  hours'  busines*  may  amount 
to  thousand*  or  fens  of  thousand*-  The  polire  may  have  watched 
a gaming  house  for  weeks,  and  the  day  the  watch  i*  removed  the 
owm-r  will  gel  word  to  Ins  patrons — who  are  as  anxious  to  play 
as  he  is  to  have  them — that  the  place  will  lie  open  at  * certain 
hour. 

No  big  city  has  yet  been  able  to  suppress  the  social  vice.  In 
countries  where  disorderly  house*  are  differently  handled  the  evil 
probably  is  reduced  to  a minimum  That  tkere  are  promise* 
of  protection  from  some  source  i*  indicate,]  by  the  fact  that  only 
this  week  a double  house  that  had  been  opened  only  a few  days, 
in  one  of  the  uptown  streets  where  rent*  are  highest,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  illegally  conducted  ami  was  raided  Some  one  had 
given  the  prr»on.  or  person*,  who  paid  the  rent  for  that  home 
and  furnished  it.  assurance  that  it  would  not  Is-  Interfered  with 
by  the  police  or  it  would  never  have  lss-n  opened.  Whether  or 
not  that  some  one  was  rotinrelrd  with  the  I’olire  Department, 
an  effort  is  lieing  made  to  ascertain. 

Incredible  a*  it  may  mem  to  the  decent  citizen  who  is  not 
informed  in  the  matter,  thr  women  who  conduct  these  disorderly 
houses  have  formed  a regular  organization,  and  are  able  to  exert 
considerable  influence  in  minor  politic*  through  the  lawyer*  and 
politician*  who  are  retained  to  assist  them  in  their  vile  trade. 
Copies  of  their  rules  and  regulation*,  and  schedule*  of  their  rates 
of  payment  for  protection,  that  had  fallen  into  live  hands  of 
respectable  person--,  have  Isvn  sent  to  the  I'olire  Drjmr  Intent 
more  tlian  onre  during  live  last  year.  These  women  have  not  yet 
l»»n  able  to  realize  that,  under  ihc  new  order  of  thing*,  no  non- 
lier  of  the  police  force,  no  matter  how  high  hi*  rank,  nor  any 
|sditieians  nor  llu-ir  agent*,  can  guarantee  to  protect  them  from 
joliie  interference ; *nd  hence  they  eontknue  to  lie  victimized  by 
tlie  scoundrel*  lower  than  t Item  selves  who  iiave  hitherto  been 
able  to  give  them  a return  for  llteir  money. 

it  i*  not  to  Is-  understood.  however,  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment is  helpless  to  meet  the  situation.  To  quote  from  the  last 
report  of  the  (.'ommis*ioner:  “The  police  force  ,*  roping  with  the 
situation,  and  i»  able  to  carry  on  it*  work,  short-handed  though 
it  is.”  The  police  force  must,  however,  lie  increased  at  once.  New 
York  requires  one  patrolman  to  every  425  to  400  of  population. 
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The  Tribulations  of  the  Suffragettes 


AT  HOWE 

TH  K suffragettes 
have  rntrlied  New 
York.  Iml  have  not  yet 
uttaincd  to  martyr- 
dom. The  public  will 
not  hurl  egg*  at  them, 
and  the  police  refuse 
to  arrest  them.  When 
they  hold  open-air 
meeting*.  polite  h]h*c- 
tators  hear  without 
hearkening  and  |»** 
ul»n*r.  When  Mrs. 
Borrman  Well*  and 
Miss  Maud  Malone  or- 
ganize a Sunday 
parade  in  defiance  of 
police  regulations,  the 
|Kdiee  close  their  olli 
rial  eye*,  and  be** 
iIh'Bi  not  to  hold  up 
the  street  ear*. 

Mr*.  Cobdra  - San 
deraon,  who  came  here 
to  arouie  our  down- 
trodden feminine 
population,  ha*  gone 
in »me  in  di*gu*t.  Mr*. 
Borrman  Wells,  who 
carne  on  a similar 
errand,  fervid  with  de- 
termination. is  still 
here  hut  forlorn. 

In  our  land,  where 
woman  terrorize*  the 
State  la^islature*. 
and  man  lie*  abjectly 
lu-neath  l»er  heel,  lid* 
importation  of  for- 
eign-inode agitation 
would  have  a routed 
resentment  save  for 
its  elements  of  humor. 


The  Suffragettes  being  "moved  on"  from  Union  Square  by  the  Police.  At 
the  Head  of  the  Procession  are  Mrs.  Borrman  Wells,  the  English  Leader,  in  a 
white  Hat,  and,  at  her  Left.  Miss  Maud  Malone,  the  American  Propagandist 


ABROAD 

THE  “Vote*  for 
Women  ” in  o v e- 
nii’tit  iu  England  con- 
tinues to  make  good 
headway.  Since  the 
series  of  sensational 
raid*  upon  the  House 
of  Common*  la*t  year, 
cabinet  minister*  have 
lived  under  a reign  of 
terror,  their  public 
addresses  interrupted, 
and  their  bouses  be 
sieged.  The  King  has 
been  waylaid  and  the 
law  courts  invaded. 
Meanwhile  the  sym- 
pal  belie  Premier.  Sir 
H.  Campbell  Banner- 
mau.  tells  the  women 
to  “ keep  on  agitat- 
ing." 

The  women  claim 
that  since  two-thirds 
of  the  country'*  repre- 
sentatives have  an- 
nounced their  belief 
in  women's  sulTragr. 
and  then  refused  to 
pa**  a measure  for 
that  purpose,  agita- 
tion ha*  become  neces- 
sary to  awaken  pub- 
lic interest. 

In  the  intervals  of 
raiding  Parliament 
and  the  houses  of 
cabinet  ministers, 
band*  of  women  are 
engaged  in  chalking 
up  advertisements  of 
their  pause  anil  ma- 
king street  collect imi*. 


As  soon  as  one  of  the  Suffragettes  started 
Speaking,  the  Police  broke  up  the  Meeting 


The  Wandering  Suffragettes  going  through 
Twenty-third  Street,  with  "Mere  Man”  following 


Arrest  of  a Suffragette  who  Attempted  to  Reach  the  King's 
Coach  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Opening  of  Parliament 


English  Suffragettes  engaged  in  Chalking  up  the 
Slogan  "Votes  for  Women"  upon  a London  Fence 
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By  EDWARD  HUNCERFORD 


ILLUSTRATED  li  Y EDWIN  F.  BAY  H A 


SAI.KS-MANAGKU  nn<1  general  nwuilvr  in  the  cen- 
tral  offices  of  one  of  the  most  Hlccouful  corporations 
of  America  Bay*  that  he  cannot  dellno.  in  no  many 
words,  why.  in  hunting  for  a pood  man,  he  pick* 
•lone*  i n»t cud  of  Smith,  and  turns  down  Babin*  >n 
wT~  ti  in  in  place  of  Brown.  Tlie  nearest  he  tan  come  to 
TJLj  justifying;  his  decisions  in  that  out  of  a mans  of 
candidates  there  will  la  one  or  two  who  seem  from 

— J the  first  to  Is*  capable  of  making  strong  friendship*. 

They  will  not  he  the  big  talker*,  nor  the  fluent 
talkers.  Generally,  they  are  not  even  the  most  prepossessing  in 
app'iarume.  But  somewhere,  underneath,  there  is  this  human 
quality  iu  them  that  promise*  to  expand  and  cause  them  to  “make 

good.* 

This  salcs-manager  is  very  modest  a I nut  the  matter.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  lie  an  expert  eelecter  of  men.  But  he  luis  nlaci-.  to 
All,  and  he  tills  them  as  a pnrt  of  his  routine,  seldom  finding  that 
n man  whom  lie  has  picked  by  this  system  does  not  prove  capable 
ami  worthy  of  steady  promotion. 

If  you  will  notiee  the  men  who  are  getting  th"  jobs  that  are 
worth  while,  you  will  see  that  there  are  very  few  " smart  Alecks’* 
among  them.  The  man  wlmm  the  big  husiness  man  pieks  out  of 
the  ruck  doe*  not,  nowaday*,  even  have  to  be  a gissl  talker.  “ The 
•good  talkers’  ure  apt  to ‘lire  me."  says  a manager  who  i*  also  a 
big  buyer.  " I have  frequently  bought  from  a man  who  has  simply 
said,  after  presenting  his  line,  * I want  that  order.'  But  he  ha* 
said  it  so  quietly  and  convincingly  that  I have  wui-mcd  toward 
him." 

It  does  very  little  (paid  simply  to  usk  for  a job  to-day.  If  the 
job  i*  at  all  valuable  the  candidates  are  unlimited.  The  man  who 
wins  i»  the  man  who  has  an  ingenious  way  of  putting  himself 
forward,  of  showing  that  he  can  meet  emergencies.  That  is  the  one 
quality  to-day  that  (wople  are  looking  fur. 

There  i*  abond  cx|H-rt  in  New  York  to-day  who  owes  l»i*  stand- 
ing to  a neat  phrase,  lie  had  been  troubling  a noted  bond-house 
for  a chance  on  it*  stair,  and  had  Is-en  continuously  turned  down. 
One  day  he  marclm!  in.  only  to  have  the  malinger  send  out  a curt 
message  that  then-  was  no  position  open. 

**  Position?”  saiil  Ibis  rsjMS-ial  youngster  in  tone*  as  curt  ns  the 
manager  had  used  to  hi*  -dork.  " I'wtiliont  Who  said  anything 
a>HOit  a posit  ion  t Go  I nick  to  Mr.  Haven*  ami  tell  him  that  when  I 
want  a position  1*11  a-k  for  it.  What  I want  i*  a job  to  sell  some 
bond*  thi*  afternoon,  and  I want  it  quick." 

He  pit  it,  and  job*  for  a good  many  mornings  and  afternoons 
thereafter. 

It  is  thus  to  Is-  seen  that  it  is  the  man  who  is  smart  and  quirk, 
who  knows  enough  to  test  a situation  and  make  himself  stand  out 
above  every  other  applicant,  that  i.*  wanted.  Kveu  the  routine-work 
nu-n  uiav  happen  to  Is-  needed  in  an  emergency  foi  other  duties. 
Others  are  “ plugs."  You  can  shut  your  eyes  and  choose  any  one 
of  a given  mimla-r  of  " plugs.”  Any  one  will  1h«  a*  good  n*  nnv 
other.  But  nobody  wants  a “ plug”  for  any  job,  if  he  can  pick  out 
staiip  one  with  pussibilitin*. 

A big  employer  tin*  other  day  placed  adrerti*ements  in  the  daily 
pa|M-r*  asking  for  n private  secretary.  ” I ought  to  piek  up  a nice 
clever  tioy  who  could  think  for  me  and  lie  worth  a whole  hit  more 
than  tin-  good  salary  I am  goiug  to  |wv  him."  he  told  his  junior 
partner.  *’  I want  some  one  who  is  more  than  a machine.  I want 
something  in  trousers  (hut  is  capable  of  thing*.  Take  my  mes- 
senger out  here  at  the  gale,  for  instants-.  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
color  of  his  skin  I could  push  him  ahead  into  a $50  a week  job. 

" That  1n»v  is  invaluable  to  me.  Jones  eonies  ill  to  see  me  on 
Friday.  The  boy  stumls  in  the  Imrkground,  bill  lie  hnp|n-n*  to  hear 
me  tell  Jon*-*  Hint  I cannot  do  business  with  him  before  Wednrsilay, 
but  if  he  will  come  in  on  that  day  at  twelve  o'clock  I will  In-  glad  to 
ms-  him.  . In  (lie  mean  time  I forget  tcctotally  about  that  engage- 


ment, ami  Wednesday  morning  Smith  drops  in.  ‘Come  over  to 
luiii-li  with  me.  Smith,’  l say,  hot  my  messenger  enRies  up  and 
*|N-aks  to  me.  ‘ Don't  forp-t.  sir,*  lie  says,  ‘that  you  have  an  ap- 
iNiintment  at  noon  with  Mr.  .lone*.*  I'crlmps  that  boy  isn't  worth 
lii*  salary  to  in«-|  1 want  something  of  his  ability  in  white  skin, 

mill  l'in  willing  to  pay  the  price.” 

The  advertisements  ap|M-ared  simultaneously  in  all  the  |iu]nts. 
mid  the  concern's  mail  was  doubled  on  the  following  morning.  Tin- 
wheat  was  silled  out  of  u great  grist  of  letters,  and  twenty  of  their 
authors  were  told  to  call.  One  liy  one  these  were  rejected  until  the 
most  likely  aoplieant  was  saved  for  the  senior  part  in  r — whose  time 
is  a very  valuable  thing — to  in-|*-ct.  The  buy  had  an  attractive 
personality,  and  tin*  senior  partner  liked  him  fi-om  the  outset. 

**  Where  are  you  working?”  he  asked. 

“ In  the  T.  & S.  H.  It.  passenger  ollices.  I p-t  $4M)  a month,  and 
the  eliances  of  pnaiiution  Mini  mi  slow  that  I want  to  get  out  of 
then*." 

“Want  lugger  money?" 

“ I’ve  pd  to  have  it.  sir.  I*ve  a mother  and  sister  dc|K-iulrnt  on 
me,  mid  we're  not  breaking  even  on  our  living." 

Dependent  women  are  regarded  as  pn-tty  giwl  steadier*  on  nu-n. 
and  the  tioy  advanced  another  step  in  the  old  man's  favor,  lb-  gave 
the  right  answers  to  i.ll  the  question*  for  a lung  time,  mid  then  br 
asked  a question  himself. 

“ What,  an-  your  oilier  hour*  here?” 

The  bos*  swung  fiercely  around  in  hi*  swivel-chair  ami  glared 
out  from  under  ids  heavy  eyebrows  at  the  hoy. 

" Twenty -four  liouis  a day,  seven  day*  a week,  |s-rliaps.  If  we 
need  you,**  he  snorted.  “ We  don't  run  jobs  in  thi*  inner  office  on 
the  oilier -hour  plan.  Wc  don’t  have  time-clock*." 

Hut  he  wa*  decent  enough  finally  to  overlook  the  office-hour  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  much  about  the  boy  that  he  I ikes  I that  he  was 
still  anxious  to  employ  him.  Still,  lie  was  a man  that  never  decided 
an  important  question  without  sleeping  on  it.  and  so  he  told  the 
young  man  to  return  for  hi*  answer  on  some  day  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Tin-  applicant  seemed  loath  to  leave  the  inner  office. 

'*  How  do  I know.”  he  queried.  “ that  you're  not  putting  me  off 
for  a week  no  you  can  measure  up  amne  other  fellows  against  me?” 

Then  it  was  that  tin*  volcano  went  into  eruption.  The  old  niun 
was  out  of  Id*  chair  in  u moment  and  standing  close  to  tin*  liny. 

“I'm  done  with  you."  he  said.  "You  haven’t  hali  enough  scriM- 
to  work  in  here,  nfti  r nil.  Why.  I'd  nil  but  fully  made  up  my  mind 
to  put  you  in  here  as  my  confidential  man,  Monday  week,  at  $35  a 
week  for  a starter,  and  now  you've  kicked  the  bucket  clean  over. 
Get  out.” 

That  proved  a pnh|  way  not  to  get  a job.  There  is  no  use  in 
descanting  on  that  I toy’*  foolishness.  Time  and  again  chances 
have  been  spoiled  In  some  such  wav.  There  are  any  number  of 
youths  who  -com  only  to  have  sense  up  to  a certain  |*»int. 

Several  years  ago  a young  fellow,  who  has  since  In-couic  a novelist 
of  si  line  ini|Nirtmii-e.  made  up  hi*  mind  that  lie  wanted  to  get  into 
the  drygiMitl*  Imsines*.  He  picked  out  the  concern  he  wanted,  mid 
after  some  little  trouble  got  to  the  junior  |Mrtuer.  He  learned  that 
there  was  no  immediate  chance. 

“ I'll  wait  for  it."  la-  said.  lie  was  n pli-usnnt-lonking  lad.  and 
the  junior  partner's  impression  of  him  hud  Iss-n  agreeable.  This 
e*|N-eiul  job  wua  not  « ncoc— ily  to  this  Imv.  He  hud  another  in  a 
Mule  city  .near  New  York,  and.  as  a side  issue,  a church  clmir  i«»*i- 
tion.  This  brought  him  into  New  Y*rk  each  Saturday.  Kverv 
Monday  iiiorniug  he  would  show  up  at  the  dry  goods  house  and  ask 
if  that  jot*  was  n-nlv  vi-f. 

Another  youth  might  have  l>e«-n  annoying  ami  persistent,  Thi* 
young  man  wa*  not.  ||e  -imply  made  him-s-lf  a familiar  figure. 
The  junior  purtner  after  a while  got  accustomed  to  waiting  for  him 
on  Monday  uiiuiiiiig.  He -the  junior  partner — would  have  been 
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That  proved  a good  way  not  to  get  a job 


■lisapimintcd  if  the  lad  hud  failed  to  np|x>ar.  That  he  never  did. 
It  vrna  not  many  month*  before  it  occurred  to  the  junior  partner 
that  he  wanted  a young  fellow  that  could  hang  on  like  that:  and 
the  position  win  finally  forthcoming. 

Find  <>ut  what  you  want,  and  then  hang  on;  it  is  seldom  that  thin 
fail*  to  la:  a good  rule.  A good  many  men  have  learned  the  lesson. 
Here  is  an  incident  of  commercial  life  that  i*  an  excellent  proof 
of  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a vonng  man  who  was  a specialist  in  hi* 
profession,  and  who.  after  running  off  on  a tangent  to  inevitable 
defeat,  was  obliged  to  come  Lack  to  the  la-ginning  and  seek  a posi- 
tion. This  linn  measured  the  situation  carefully.  When  he  had 
left  New  York  to  embark  in  buxine**  for  himself  he  luul  expressed 
a feeling  of  regret  at  parting  from  his  old  employers,  and  had  per 
m it  ted  sentiment  to  carry  him  so  far  a*  to  say  voluntarily  that  if 
he  came  hack  to  New  York  he  would  never  work  for  a rival  house — 
wliieh  was  saving  a good  dial,  when  he  knew  that  it  was  an  estab- 
lished rule  of  bis  old  employers  never  to  take  hack  a man  who  left 
their  service,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 

" 1 couldn't  bear  to  think  of  having  to  be  out  fighting  the  old 
bouse,"  he  told  his  friends  when  they  heard  of  hi*  resolve. 

So  when  he  was  driven  lack  to  first  principles  and  drifted  into 
New  York  he  kept  to  the  letter  of  his  word  and  sought  employment 
in  Brooklyn.  There  was  but  a single  concern  in  that  city  with 
which  he  eared  to  ally  himself,  and  he  sought  its  manager  within 
un  hour  after  be  had  stepped  from  hi*  train. 

You  must  understand  that  this  was  a man  with  more  than  an 
ordinary  measure  of  ability  in  his  work,  lie  was  young  and  he 
was  enthusiastic,  and  hi*  failure  in  his  effort  to  branch  out  for 
himself  wa*  not  neenwarily  to  be  counted  against  him. 

The  manager  listened  quietly  as  (he  man  asked  liim  for  a joh. 

“Cannot  place  you,"  was  tiie  reply.  "They’re  asking  me  to  cut 
down  expenses  ami  not  increase  my  pay-roll.  It*s  quite  impossible." 

Now  that  was  not  tbe  answer  that  the  jobless  man  Imd  wanted 
to  hear.  This  was  virtually  tin*  only  house  that  was  open  to  him. 
and  (here  were  n thousand  reasons  why  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
vicinage  of  Gnmtrr  New  York:  he  was.  therefore,  much  disap- 
pointed at  this  rath«r  curt  dismissal  of  his  case.  1 1«  determined  to 
fight  it  out.  then  und  then*.  Nothing  worse,  he  concluded,  was 
likely  to  happen  to  him  tlmn  to  lie  kicked  out  of  the  manager’s 
office. 

" 1 don’t  think  you  realize  the  training  I have  bad,’’  he  began. 
Then,  with  nn  assurance  which  strengthened  itself  each  minute, 
he  told  of  hi*  resources,  of  the  way  he  had  studied  the  business 
ami  specialized  along  some  of  its  most  interesting  side-lines;  and 
when  lie  fiuishcd  he  felt  sat  idled  with  his  effort,  lie  did  not  really 
see  how  any  manager  could  refuse  to  hire  a man  who  had  so  many 
attainment*.  But — • 

“ 1 am  very  sorry.  I haven’t  a po-dlion  for  you." 

Imagine  how  that  would  sound  after  von  hud  been  talking  against 
an  in-ls-rg  for  twenty  minute* — talking  with  the  earmwtncx*  that  a 
desperate  and  jobless  man  rise*  to  at  *uch  u inomeii* ! The  manager 
busied  himself  with  the  paper*  on  hi*  desk  and  imagined  that  hi* 
caller  had  seen  the  point  and  departed,  lie  imagim-d  wrong.  After 


he  had  been  initner*cd  in  some  reports  for  thirty  minutes,  Ik*  beard 
a cough  from  the  corner  of  hi*  office  mid  looked  up. 

“On,  you’re  here  still!”  he  said.  ” llow  long  are  you  going  to 
stuy  here!" 

" Till  I get  a joh.” 

A smile  swept  over  the  mauugcr’s  flic**.  He  swung  about  in  his 
chair. 

“I  rather  like  you,”  he  said,  bluntly,  "and  if  1 had  a job  I 
think  that  I’d  give  you  a try  in  it.  ltul  they’re  chasing  me  down 
pretty  sharply  on  expenditure*,  and  I've  got  to  cut  my  force,  not 
increase  it. 

Perhaps  tliat  was  not  a victory.  Somehow  the  manager  luul  not 
said  much,  hut  that  little  brought  some  faint  aroma  of  hope  to  a 
jobless  man,  and  he  said: 

" I'm  not  going  yet.  You  don't  mind  my  standing  here  and  hulk- 
ing out  of  the  window  do  you!  I’m  going  to  stick  it  out." 

The  manager  laughed  aloud. 

**  You  can  *t*nd  there  as  long  as  you  please."  he  said.  “ but  that 
doesn't  alter  the  situation  or  get  a job  for  you  from  me.” 

" I'll  stand.”  came  the  reply  from  the  window. 

Somehow-  the  manager  could  not  gel  hi*  mind  back  on  his  reports 
again,  ami  he  was  hall  sorry  that  lie  had  given  the  stranger  per- 
mission to  stay  in  his  office.  IK*  fussed  and  fumbled  mentally  for 
twenty  minute*,  then  gave  it  up  and  U-gan  talking  on  the  building 
’phone. 

" I'm  sending  a man  down  to  you  that  you've  pit  to  put  on. 
Charge  it  to  s|s*eial  expense  or  anything  else  you  plea*e.  and  we'll 
tuck  him  on  the  pay-roll  at  the  first  crack.  No.  I say  lie's  got  to 
go  on.  lie  simply  won't  take  ‘-no’  for  an  answer,  and  that’s  the 
sort  of  chap  wc  need,  I think.  I'll  send  him  right  down  to  you." 

And  when  that  man  walked  out  of  the  building  that  iioon  for 
lunch  be  was  again  employed,  and  employed  at  a mon*  than  decent 
wage  at  that. 

A cub  reporter  in  a small  city  in  the  western  part  of  New  York 
State  coveted  ft  position  on  a certain  New  York  paper.  Somehow 
tin*  chance*  of  getting  on  that  |>aper'*  exclusive  stuff  aeemed  might v 
few.  But  one  day  his  city  editor  told  him  to  go  down  to  the  rail 
road  station,  oee  Lord  Charles  Brresford,  who  wa*  to  wait  there  a 
little  time  between  trains,  and  pet  an  interview  from  him.  The  boy 
was  country-bred,  and  Bcresford  wa*  little  more  than  a name  to 
him.  But  Ik*  had  an  hour  to  spare  before  he  would  have  to  be  at 
the  depot,  and  that  hour  wa*  Hpent  in  a library  reading  of  the  fight 
before  Alexandria  ami  of  revolving  guns  in  the  Soudan. 

When  he  reuchcd  Bcresford  at  tin-  railroad  ile|*it  lie  found  the 
rear-admiral  very  gracious  und  obliging,  and  ready  to  fill  him  with 
much  prni.-M*  of  .he  country  in  whole  and  that  part  of  the  country 
in  particular.  The  boy  took  copious  notes,  then  closed  his  book 
with  a l>ang  and  a smile. 

" That's  all  good  stuff,  I xml  Bcresford.”  said  lie.  " hut  it’s  what 
every  single  one  uf  you  Englishmen  tell  us  when  you  get  over  here. 
I want  some  real  news.” 

" Real  news!"  wa*  the  response. 

“ If  you  would  answer  a single  real  question  for  me  it  might  put 
me  on  my  feet  and  make  a big  journalist  of  me." 

The  big  man  smiled  at  the  boy. 

" Ask  me  tlie  one  question.  Ia*t.  me  see  what  it  is!"  he  said. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  curliest  trouble*  in  the  Fur  Fast. 

**  Why  did  you  change  your 
plan*  and  not  go  to  Port 
Arthur!"  he  was  asked. 

" But  that's  n diplomatic 
question,  and  not  to  be  an- 
swered.” he  replied. 

" The  very  reason  why  it  is 
real  news."  pressed  the  boy. 

"The  Foreign  Office  at 
Ixmdon  requested  me  not  to 
p»  there,"  said  Bcresford,  us 
lie  hurried  hack  into  hi* 
train.  The  boy  kept  hi*  se- 
cret to  himself,  wrote  hi* 
conventional  interview  wiltij 
Bcresford  for  the  paper  that 
employed  him,  then  wired 
Bi-ri'sford'a  answer  to  his  real 
question  a*  an  exclusive 
feature  for  the  New  York 
paper.  'Hint  |»i|**r  put  it 
in  its  cable  service  und  sent 
Bcresford 's  answer  to  the 
country  reporter’s  question 
swinging  around  the  civilized 
world.  Then  it  sent  for  the 
boy  himself  and  put  him  on 
hi*  fi-et.  To-day  he  sits  close 
to  it*  managing  editor's  de*k 
and  draw*  a salary  of  more 
than  $5000  a year. 

What  is  it  that  makes  a 
good  impression?  Over  cig- 
ars one  night  a young  busi- 
ness man  recalled  an  incident 
of  hi*  boyhood. 

" It’s  not  so  many  year* 
ago.”  Ik*  la-gun:  " 1 remem- 
ber it  ns  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  I wa*  hunting 
my  first  job,  1 selected  Wall 
Street  because  I bad  beard 
ho  much  about  it.  1 'Walked 
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down  tlwt  street,  going  into  every  office  on  Imlli  side*  of  the  way, 
asking  -imply  thi*  one  quntion:  ' lh>  you  want  a hoy!’ 

“'No!'  ’No!'  every  nw  said.  I had  visited  filly  office*,  sixty, 
HYtnly.  It  must  have  been  nliont  the  seventy-fifth  that  I fouml. 
in  an  office  on  the  street  l!i*<r,  an  old,  white-whiskered  gentleman 
hehiml  a railing  in  front.  I again  pnt  my  question  politely.  ' Sol* 
he  foaled.  In  a way  that  must  have  hern  murr  businesslike  than 
I realized  at  the  moment,  I went  townm*  the  door  Ai  I put  mv 
hand  on  the  kn«d>  he  »n*p|wd.  ' Come  hark!* 

" I returned  to  the  front  of  the  railing. 

“ ' There's  something  I like  alsiut  you,'  he  began  * How  old  are 
you?  Where  do  you  live!’ 

“A  Hiring  of  oilier  question*  followed.  Then  the  old  man  -aid 
curtly.  ' t'onie  and  see  me  lo-morrow  morning,  and  bring  me  a lellrr 
from  mime  one  who  known  you.* 

*'  In  the  morning  the  same  shortness  and  eru-lim-M  i-haractcrio-d 
my  new  acquaintance.  ' Thin  way.'  he  said.  and  he  pul  on  hi*  hat 
and  led  me  out  into  the  street.  * I don't  want  a hoy,'  lie  observed, 
a*  he  walkeil  me  along.  ‘ hut  I know  mmuhtitljt  want*  you.' 

'■  He  took  me  into  an  tiffin*  and  brought  me  la-fore  another  white- 
whiaken-d  man.  It  wu*  a big  in*u ranee  oilier,  a*  I reniemla-r. 

' Smith,  I want  you  to  take  thi*  boy,*  my  friend  aaid. 

“ The  old  man  demurred.  " Tliere  are  **»  many  ahead.'  lie  an 
* we  red,  fidgeting  with  the  |w)M-r*  on  hi*  drak.  My  friend  uttered 
what  might  have  been  ' I Shaw  ''  hut  wasn't,  'I  tell  you.  von 
want  him!'  he  threw  back.  ‘Now.  Hilly.*  turning  to  me,  ‘you 
give  thi*  gentleman  your  name  mid  addre**.  ami  lie'll  write  voti 
within  a few  day*  when  he  want*  you  to  Mart.’ 

“ The  oilier  man  did  write,  hut  before  that  I wu*  already  fixed  in 
A job  that  ha*  developed  into  my  present  pnnition. 

'■  Now  what  will  it  the  old  gentleman  liked  in  me!  I've  **■*■11  him 
Bimv.  and  talked  with  him  ul*>ut  it  ' It  was  the  get-up-and-keep- 
moving  way  you  bad.’  lie  aaiil.  'without  any  emartiios*  or  blunter 
or  noise  aliout  it.  You  stated  your  business  pro|**t»iiion  in  half  a 
dozen  word*,  but  you  put  them  just  right."’ 

There  is  a man  in  New  York,  to-day.  well  up  at  the  top  nf  the - 
heap  now.  who  had  a eurioua  experience  two  year*  ago.  He  eame 
up  from  Havana  after  a half-dozen  year*'  experience  then*  a*  a 
manager  at  a good  salary.  Before  that  he  had  done  a few  thing* 
in  the  \Ye*t.  and  had  held  a post  a*  an  assistant  purchasing  agent 
in  New  York. 

Let  us  on  1 1 him  John  William  Join-*.  Before  he  went  Into  tin* 
tropie*  he  had  l*'en  haded  down  with  debt*,  and  had  just  al*>ut 
uuccfcdcd  in  getting  them  |iaid  when  he  decided  to  come  bark  again 
to  New  York.  He  wa*  several  hundred  dollars  ahead  then,  and 
from  hi*  experienee.  and  because  of  the  nmnU  r of  American  firm* 
lie  had  l»een  doing  hu-inesa  with  for  year*  and  who  knew  him  well 
by  name,  he  wa*  confident  that  a job  in  New  York  of  high  calibre 
would  come  to  him  readily. 

So  he  wrote  ahead  to  all  the  liig  merchants  whom  he  had  done 
business  with,  announcing  that  he  was  coming,  and  telling  them  that 
he  was  planning  to  establish  himself  in  New  York.  The  mail  await- 
ing him  on  arrival  at  n fashionable  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  wn*  some- 
what  disappointing.  There  were  hut  three  letter*  from  the  Amer- 
ican merchants  to  whom  he  had  written,  and  all  of  these  were  non- 
committal. They  contained  no  offer  of  a position,  nr  even  a sug- 
gestion of  it.  But  they  and  others  that  arrived  latrr  pre- 
sented cordial  invitations  to  call  and  lurch. 

The  (lavs  that  followed  brought  nothing  definite,  only  numerous 
good  wishes  and  proffer*  to  **  set  sonic  hens"  on.  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  corporation  that  Mr.  Jones  had  been  with  during  his  previous 
career  in  New  York — a power  in  finame — met  him  on  the  street 
one  day,  greeted  him  by  name,  and.  on  learning  win!  Jone*  was  up 
to.  said  he  might  refer  to  him  personally.  Another  man  who  is 
known  by  insider*  a*  the  “ busiest  man  in  New  York”  talked  with 
Jones  half  an  hour  one  day.  renewing  old  Acquaintance,  and  *ai<l 
that  he  wa*  sure  he  could  push  something  through  for  him.  Half 
a down  other  powerful  business  men  gave  like  assurances. 

Jone*  was  not  at  all  discouraged.  Ih  had  an  idea  that  the  old 
phrase  must  be  true,  tliat  there  must  Is-  “plenty  of  room  at  the 
top,”  He  knew,  tlmugli.  that  all  the  lug  places  must  Is-  temporarily 
filled,  even  if,  here  and  there,  with  second-class  men,  and  tliat  it 


would  take  a little 
time  to  get  into  close 
touch  with  the  1 hi*  I- 
and  then  hitch  on. 

That  there  could  Is- 
the  slightest  question 
of  landing  a Zionist 
a year  job  in  a few 
week*  did  not  occur  to 
him. 

John  Jones  would 
not,  indred.  have  Is*  n 
astonished  if  the 
presidency  of  the  big- 
gest trust  ill  the  coun- 
try had  been  offct<d 
to  him.  He  wn* 
received  everywhere 
with  extreme  cordiali- 
ty. The  New  York 
agent*  of  hi*  old  house  at  once  gave  him  temporary  office  room  for 
headquarter*,  clearing  out  a lurge  roll  lop  desk  for  hi*  u*c  Tltey 
bad  no  position*  open  beyond  small  clerkship-,  the  |uirtnrr*  holding 
everything  that  wa*  worth  while. 

But  the  $10,000  offer  never  came,  nor  did  one  at  $7500,  nor  even 
at  $5000.  N'olmdy  seemed  to  hear  of  unvthing.  and  Jone*  could  not 
get  actually  on  the  track  nf  anything  even  fairly  go.  d The  nearest 
be  came  to  it  wa*  a cl  ranee  on  a $i>ihh»  purrha*ing-agvncy  job.  Thi* 
looked  all  right,  and  there  wa*  more  then  a fighting  opportunity,  it 
appeared,  until,  after  a month,  the  post  wa*  suddenly  tilled,  and 
then  John  Jones  Irantcd.  from  the  inside,  that  it  had  all  licrn  talk 
*0  far  a*  he  wu*  concerned,  and  tlurt  he  had  never  l«-n  seriously 
considered  at  all.  The  |m*ition  had  p»nr  bv  pure  favoritism. 

I'pon  investigation  John  -tones  found  tlurt  such  case*  were  not  un- 
common. tliat  others  had  been  deluded  in  just  such  ways  before. 
This  disheartened  him  at  first,  and  tbeu  be  began  to  look  the  situa- 
tion squarely  in  the  face. 

" Come."  he  aaid  to  himself.  " the  way*  of  jot*  are  certainly 
curious.  I never  would  have  believed  that  I wasn't  wanted.  But  I 
am  wasting  time.  Here  it's  four  months  now  that  I have  Iwcn 
chasing  this  will  o the  wisp.*'  He  had  •»*  11  plenty  of  advert isrment* 
for  high-grade  men.  $5000  to  $|fMMM>  l*-ing  the  figure*  named.  Some 
of  these  must  lie  worth  while,  he  had  argued.  But  his  answering 
had  brought  no  sulwtantial  result. 

I'nlimitcd  promise*,  brilliant  prospect*,  were  the  sum  total  of  all. 
A pretty  poor  result  of  four  month*'  lalior,  Jones  thought.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  calibre  of  the  man  demonstrated  it*elf.  He 
brought  into  play  tlien  the  judgment  that  ha*  made  him  the  mitn 
lie  i*  to-day.  " If  you  can't  get  what  you  want,  take  what  you  can 
get."  John  deli  lie  rated  this  aphorism  one  night.  He  reached  a 
quick  conclusion.  In  his  early  business  dav*  he  had  I wen  a 
Stenographer  and  typewriter.  "Twenty  live  dollars  u week  received 
i*  better  tluin  $200  promised."  That  atemed  certain.  (Quietly,  the 
very  next  dav,  at  tin*  employment  bureau  of  u typewriting  concern, 
he  put  in  bis  application  for  a tmi|*irary  job  a<  *ii nograpber. 

There  wa*  little  trouble  about  getting  that,  and  it  wa*  a wonder- 
fully short  time  before  John  Jone*  was  helped  tu  liettcr  thing*. 


Chasing  !- 10.000- will  o'  the-wiaps 
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MOLES  OF  MANHATTAN 

The  75-foot  Excavation  for  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  looking  West 
from  Eighth  Avenue.  The  Ninth  Avenue  Roadway  and  Elevated  Railroad 
Tracks  are  carried  on  Falsework  in  order  that  Traffic  may  be  Uninterrupted 
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The  Lesson  of  Portugal 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  -HARPERS  WEEKLY" 


Low  Mlfl. 

HAVE  reml  in  Mm*  English  papers  innumerable  com- 
ment* on  mid  explanation*  of  the  murder  of  ll>e  King 
and  Crown  Prime*  of  Portugal.  Their  keynote, 
naturally,  i*  one  of  horror  at  the  trag*-dy  and  of 
unstinted  *ymj«ulliy  with  it*  victima.  King  Carlo* 
«««  perhaps  more  of  a favorite  among  the  people  of 
England  than  any  other  European  ruler,  lie  had 
the  radiating  and  infectious  good  lutmor  tliat  often 
goe*  with  men  of  hi*  physique.  He  slipped  without 
an  effort  into  popularity  with  the  erowd.  King 
Edward  was  known  to  regard  Idm  with  a peculiar  Irirndline**,  lie 
was  an  exjiert  and  thoroughgoing  spot -man.  and  there  i-  still 
no  surer  road  to  the  British  heart  than  the  ability  to  hold  one’s 
own  on  horseback  ami  at  the  covert  side.  A hearty.  Jovial  monarch 
who  enjoys  Wing  a king  as  unaffectedly  ns  Mr.  Iloosevelt  enjoy* 
Wing  President.  and  who  I wars  on  hi*  face  and  manner  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  good  fellowship,  i*  somewhat  of  a rarity  in  these 
harassing  and  exacting  days.  King  Carlo*,  though  he  wn*  only 
in  England  two  or  three  time*,  succeeded  in  conveying  to-  the 
average  man  a very  distinct  impression  of  bluff  and  burly  geniality. 
All  they  saw  and  heard  of  him  made  the  English  people  like  him. 
Moreover,  there  are  old  political  ties  that  considerably  antedate 
the  discovery  of  America  between  England  and  Portugal.  King 
Carlos,  too,  did  England  an  excellent  turn  when  he  refused  to  allow 
German  soldier*  to  land  at  Itelagm  Bay  and  enter  the  Transvaal 
“tor  the  protection  of  German  interests"  i.fter  the  Jameson  raid. 
Again.  (Jtin-n  Amalie  was  Ihud  in  England,  brought  up  here,  and 
j,a*  always  looked  upon  this  country  as  her  second  home.  For  all 
these  reasons  tin*  slunk  of  the  Mahon  tragedy  was  felt. in  England 
with  a n-al  ami  poignant  intimacy,  ami  its  pcr-onal  aspects  were 
inevitable  those  that  most  touched  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  . 

In  dealing  with  its  political  aspect*  the  English  journal*  have 
la-en  in  somewhat  of  a quandary.  They  admire  strength  in  a 
ruler,  and  nobody  for  a moment  can  question  that  King  Carlos 
showed  the  high***!  courage  and  determination  in  choosing  and 
carrying  mil  his  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  a dictatorship  l*  u 
thing  hateful  in  English  cars.  It  jarred  on  every  English  political 
instinct  to  hear  that  the  Constitution  had  Iteen  suspcndi-d.  that  the 
freedom  of  the  pre«*  had  liecn  abolished,  that  all  the  function* 
of  local  government  were  taken  over  by  administrative  decree,  and 
that  political  op|»onent*  were  being  arrested,  Imprisoned,  or  de 
ported  hv  Hrurcs.  English  jwople  felt  thut  each  procrswllng*  could 
onlv  Is*  excused  by  u grave  and  otherwise  insoluble  crisis,  and 
could  only  Is*  justified  by  their  complete  suete«*.  Whether  tlie 
crisis  was  p-ullv  of  a character  that  made  any  less  drastic  treat 
meat  ineffectual  and  a waste  of  time  Is  a point  on  which  in  Eng- 
land. a*  throughout  all  Europe,  I here  werr  two  ftchonl*  of  opinion. 
To  the  one  m-honl  King  Carlos  was  the  bold  and  prescient  states- 
man who  after  year*  of  self-restraint  was  forced  to  adopt  extreme 
measures  a*  the  only  loq*»  of  crushing  intolerable  Mbu.se*  and  re- 
vitalizing the  body  politic.  To  the  other  school  lie  was  little  less 
than  u usurper  trampling  on  popular  rights  in  the’  old  spirit, 
with  the  old  motive*,  and  by  the  old  method*  of  unadulterated 
tyranny. 

Hut  whet  Iter  the  policy  pursued  by  King  Carlo*  wa*  right  or 
wrong  i*.  after  all.  a minor  question,  $n  A**a**lMd ion  proves 
nothing.  What,  ns  it  -cem*  to  me.  is  the  point  that  really  matters 
in  the  eri«i*  that  has  convulsed  Portugal  for  the  last  twelve 
month*  i*  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  the  workings  of  tlie  demo- 
cratic system.  Hut  this  is  precisely  the  |Miint  that  has  been  least 
discussed.  It  takes  u*  very  little  further  to  be  told  that  King 
Carlos'*  policy  was  the  only  cure  for  lad  government.  We  want  to 
know  how  the  habit  of  liad  government  wa*  contracted,  ami  what 
were  the  fundamental  condition*  that  precipitated  the  crisis  which 
die  King  tried  to  solve.  I do  not  myself  so-  how  it  i-  possible  for 
nny  one  approaching  the  problem  from  this  standpoint  to  doubt 
that  the  present  Mate  of  Portugal  i*  primarily  due  to  the  failure  of 
democracy,  f'onie  Americans  regard  it  a*  « heresy  even  to  hint 
that  democracy  ran  fail.  Mr.  Itrran.  for  in-t«nr-c,  seem*  to  look 
n|M.n  it  ns  a political  cnre-all  that  can  he  prescribed  iridi-crimi 
nately  for  men  of  all  ran*,  climates,  and  degree*  of  culture  and 
civilization.  I think  a calm  survey  of  its  effect*  upon  certain 
European  countries  would  help  to  underrite  him.  lie  might  even 
work  round  1«>  the  conclusion  that  Portugal  i*  the  late*t.  but  is 
not  unhappily  likely  to  he  the  last,  victim  of  a theory  off  govern 
ment  that  is  wholly  at  variance  with  her  instinct*,  requirements, 
and  capacities. 

It  l*  a proposition  for  which  in  m.v  judgment  there  i*  a good 
deal  to  Is*  *aid  thnt  Great  Britain'*  success  in  administering  the 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  form  of  government  lui*  proved 
by  no  means  an  nnmixml  blessing  to  mankind.  It  ha*  had  this 
great  disadvantage,  that  it  hs*  fatally  ensnared  other  nation-  into 
attempting  to  transplant  it.  Europe  is  dotted  with  pajs-r  Imita- 
tions of  the  British  Constitution  from  which  the  real  quiekening 
spirit  has  gone.  Tim  sy-tem  of  parly  government  is  an  accident 


even  in  England,  where  it  lui*  hitherto  worked  tolerably  well  as 
much  through  tlie  defects  a*  the  excellences  of  the  British  people. 
Elscwhrrr — 1 except  of  course  the  l nited  State- — it  is  a plagiarism 
which  has  worked  badly.  What  else,  indeed,  could  have  been 
expected?  The  secret  of  representative  government  is  not  to  lx* 
Ivaun-d  from  text-book*.  The  tradition*  and  unwritten  codes,  the 
half  light*  and  compromises,  and  silent  undertakings  that  direct 
its  workings  in  England  arc  not  thing-  that  ran  he  manufactured. 
They  arc  prwpertte-  of  the  blood,  elements  of  a national  character, 
the  product  of  special  eondifions  and  distinctive  experience*.  To 
formulate  and  define  them,  to  incorporate  them  in  a constitution, 
and  to  hope  it  will  prove  workuhle,  i-  to  miss  altogether  their 
essential  quality,  and  to  indulge  in  the  vain  dream  that  the  slow 
MWtOM  of  time  can  he  eliminated  and  the  centuries  taken  at  a 
leap.  | very  much  doubt  whether  even  the  English,  with  all  their 
genius  for  the  happy  |io]iti<iil  mean,  would  lie  aide  to  work  their 
constitution  if  it  were  suddenly  to  he  dumped  upon  tlmm.  This  i* 
what  Europe  has  never  realized.  There  are  fashions  in  politic* 
as  there  are  in  dress,  and  for  nearly  a century  and  a half  the 
British  system  of  government  has  been  "the  rage."  luis  been  every- 
where accepted  as  the  last  word  in  progreM,  and  copied  and  repro- 
duced unthinkingly.  The  mo-i  diverse  countries,  countrle*  wholly 
illiterate,  countries  just  emerging  from  political  slavery,  countries 
that  had  never  known  and  never  earrsl  to  know  anything  but  the 
direct  rulcr*)iip  of  a -ingle  head,  have  imitated  the  British  con-ti- 
tution.  not  because  it  suited  tlmir  teni|H-raiucnt  or  condition*,  hut 
him  lily  because  it  wa*  the  mode  mid  was  taken  to  represent  the 
filial  proof  of  enlightenment.  The  consequence  is  that  all  over 
the  world  you  find  rlahnrntc  paraphernalia  of  legislative 
machinery,  quite  admirable  and  perfect  to  look  at,  but  with  the 
unhappy  defect  of  di-ahling  all  it*  engineers. 

The  classic  examples,  of  this  sort  of  fictitious  democracy  and 
unrepresentative  government  air  to  Ik-  found,  of  course,  among  the 
“republics”  of  South  America.  But  Italy  supplies  another  in- 
stance of  a country  which  has  adopted  democracy  without  being 
fitted  for  It*  responsibilities  either  by  tradition,  instinct*,  or  edu- 
cation. Frame,  again,  has  proved  more  than  once,  ami  may  yet 
prove  again,  that  between  Hie  parliamentary  system  and  the  cen- 
tralized Inireniieiutic  system  directed  bv  a single  controlling  hand 
it  is  towards  the  latter  that  all  her  inclinations  lean;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  combine  the  two  is  a disastrously  co-tlv,  irksome,  and 
demoralizing  experiment.  No  one  can  say  that  deneteracy  ha*  yet 
proved  a (sdit ieal  *uccc**  either  in  France  or  Italy;  no  one  can 
pronounce  it  other  than  a total  and  pernicious  failure  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  Portugal,  especially,  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  democracy  is  wanting — the  people  are  abjectly  Ignorant 
and  illiterate.  Put  the  most  delicate  at)d  complex  instrument  of 
government  that  has  yet  been  devised  in  the  hand*  of  men  three- 
fourths.  )>crhap*  four-fifth*,  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
who-e  history  during  the  past  three  centuries  ha-,  been  one  of 
political  coma,  absolutism,  and  military  revolution*,  and  who  have 
tried  to  bridge  in  * single  dnv  the  mormons  gulf  between  autoc- 
racy and  self-government  nn«f  the  risuilt  cannot  be  anything  hut 
catastrophic.  It  is  really  the  abandonment  of  all  rational  use  of 
language  to  apeak  of  constitutionalism  as  having  ever  existed  in 
Portugal.  Democracy  there,  as  in  S|«in.  has  proved  worse  than  a 
farce;  it  luis  developed  into  an  elaborate  anil  wellnigii  impenetrable 
conspiracy  against  the  common  weal. 

That  is  not  an  exaggeration,  but  the  literal  and  appalling  truth. 
Imagine  New  York  as  it  was  under  I$nss  Tweed,  and  apply  his 
system  of  government  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  every  detail 
of  natSonu)  and  municipal  administration,  and  one  gets  an  accurate 
picture  of  Portugal'*  present  condition*.  “Politic-*"  that  begins 
and  end*  with  the  question  of  spoils;  parties  that  have  no  prin- 
ciple* w luit ever,  except  the  principle  of  allowing  one  another  a 
reasonable  turn  in  office:  elections  that  so  far  from  lieing  the  test 
of  puldie  opinion  are  the  nullification  of  it.  are  directed  by  the 
government  of  the  day.  organize- 1 l»v  the  wire-pullers  and  liosaea, 
and  always  end  in  the  required  majority  lieing  forthcoming;  an 
electorate  that  is  at  once  too  apathetir,  ton  ignorant,  and  too  timid 
to  lake  the  trouble  or  run  the  risks  of  voting;  a few  thousand* 
of  professional  politicians,  with  attendant  cohorts  nf  carpet- 
bagger*. running  the  machine  at  Elslmn,  or  llmsling  the  country 
with  their  plundering  nominee*:  meanwhile,  industry  decaying, 
education  starved,  justice  turned  into  a branch  of  “politic*."  taxes 
idling  up.  and  the  national  debt  augmented  till  it*  periodic  re- 
pudiation ha*  become  almost  a haldt — such  are  a few  of  the  leading 
elements  in  the  Portuguese  problem,  element*  thnt.  in  my  judg- 
ment, find  their  common  source  in  the  utter  unsuitability  of  the 
constitutional,  parliamentary,  anil  democratic  system  to  the  in- 
stincts and  capabilities  of  the  people.  King  t'arlne  saw.  nr  thought, 
lie  -aw.  in  a reforming  dictatorship  the  one  hope  of  escape  from 
a r-'-ginii-  of  profligacy  and  corruption  that  threatened  moral  anarchy 
and  financial  bankruptcy,  lie  tried  the  experiment;  it  has  failed. 
Was  his  diagnosis  wrong  or  hi*  remedy  mi-taken?  If  *0,  wlini  i* 
the  right  reading  of  the  condition*  which  confronted  him,  and  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem? 


Adding  108  New  Officers  to  the  Army 


Secretary  William  H.  Taft  presenting  his  Diploma  to  Cadet  George  R. 
Goethals.  Upon  the  Platform  is  Brigadier-General  George  Bell,  Chief  of  Staff 


The  Graduating  Class.  The  Cadet  in  the  front  Row,  indicated  with  the  Star,  is 
Glen  E.  Edgerton,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  who  stood  at  the  Head  of  his  Class 


TIIK  rum  its  I .him*  cluster  of  Went  I’nint  graduates  matured  on 
*1  title  14  thin  year,  possibly  on  account  of  the  warm  |s>litirat 
temperuture  in  tin-  Far  Kant,  and  Secretary  William  II.  Taft 
handed  over  the  sheepskin  scrolls  at  the  Military  Academy. 

Tim  Secretary  wan  received  hy  a troop  of  negro  cavalry  and  wel 
ci mil'll  with  a salute  of  seventeen  guns.  After  a luncheon  at  Colonel 
Scott's  quarters  the  graduation  exercises  were  hchl  in  Ciilliiin  Me- 
morial Hull.  The  nrnccvdingn  were  entirely  infortnul  in  clinrueter, 
ami  were  continually  interrupted  liy  out  hit  rots  of  applause.  After 
a short  s|ieeeh  hv  Secretary  Taft  lllft  new  second  lieutenant*  were 
added  to  the  regular  army,  ami  each  re-five.!  a hearty  handshake. 


At  the  hciul  of  the  ten  ranking  cadets,  who  have  their  choice  nf 
the  five  hrum-hes  of  the  military  service,  stood  Cadet  4 Hen  K. 
Kdgcrtun,  of  Kansu*.  Fourth  in  his  class  was  Cadet  (Jenrge  R. 
(■net lulls,  the  ami  of  Colonel  f ioetlials,  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
flic  construction  of  the  I'annniit  Canal,  Colonel  (><*'t  lulls  wan 
present  when  his  son  received  the  diploma. 

" We  may  not  have  another  I’annnia  Canal  for  you  to  build.’* 
said  Keeretaty  Taft,  "hut  we  will  try  to  tlnd  something  else  that 
is  useful.” 

The  graduates  afterward  started  mi  u brief  leave  of  absence, 
Imfore  Isdng  assigned  to  their  |Ne.ls  in  the  army. 
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Mrs.  Van  Nostrand’s 
Night  of  Triumph 

By  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 

ILLL'STK  ATKIJ  BY  FANNY  Y CORY 

FOR  six  long  »»k*  Mr*.  tunes  wa*  annoying.  To  have  .lark  do  it  vras  a vital  crisis  in 

Van  Xoatrand  had  given  life.  In  that  supreme  moment  she  frit  herself  alone  and  at  hoy 

Iti-r  days  to  the  servant  against  the  world. 

question  and  her  nights  to  When  human  souls  are  taxed  beyond  their  strength  help  runic* 

disturbed  dreams  through  from  some  source,  call  it  what  we  will.  The  next  day  a young 

which  the  •‘applicants’’  of  ]>ani*h  woman  came  within  Mrs.  Van  Xostiand's  Weld  of  vision, 

her  waking  hours  stalked,  a She  asked  several  respectful  and  intelligent  questions,  she  fur- 

solid  and  stolid  phalanx.  In  uished  admirable  references,  she  agreed  to  come  to  the  Van  Nos- 

the  beginning  she  had  tried  fraud",  and  she  eame.  All  these  things  were  new  and  strange 

to  count  those  who  presented  in  the  experience  of  the  unhappy  housewife,  who  did  not  in  the 

themselves  in  response  to  the  least  expect  her  and  who  waited,  for  two  days  after  her  arrival, 

alluring  advert isements  her  in  breatlih-ss  expectation  of  her  prompt  departure.  She  did  not 

hustmiid  had  inserted  In  aev-  go.  She  remained:  she  did  her  work  with  surprising  case,  and 

era!  newspapers:  hut  she  soon  sei-ntcd  to  have  an  unconsciousness  of  her  peerless  worth  that  was 

abandoned  this  as  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  severe  mental  uncanny.  She  also  mnlidcd  to  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  that  she  de- 
strain of  the  experience.  (>orman,  Swedish.  Norwegian.  Irish.  sired  to  hr  called  Hedwig.  instead  of  her  real  name,  which  wa* 

French,  and  African  maids  called,  surveyed  appraisingly  her  Anna,  explaining  that  she  thought,  it  le-.*  *•  common  and  she 

charming  little  apartment.  listened  coldly  to  her  enthusiastic  asked  permission  to  change  the  lsiw*  on  Iter  cap.  and  expressed 

recital  of  the  simple  joys  and  home  comfort*  awaiting  “the  right  a preference  for  Wednesday  instead  of  Thursday  “nut.”  These 

person,”  and  then,  evert  more  appraisingly,  disappeared.  wrre  distinctly  encouraging  incidents,  marking  a progress  never 

It  was  nt  this  point  in  the  tragedy  that  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  reached  before,  and  certainly  justifying  some  hope  that  she  in- 

con  tided  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Brown,  over  the  telephone  wire,  a tended  to  remain  a week  or  two:  but  her  mistress  guardedly  re- 
deep satisfaction  in  hating  kept  no  record  of  the  number  she  f rained  from  taking  them  seriously.  She  also  resolutely  diverted 

had  personally  interviewed.  “ For  if  1 knew,”  she  explained.  .lack’s  gaze  from  the  rainbow  of  promise  ou  which  he  gazed  with 

••sdly.  “ I should  certainly  have  to  tell  some  one.  Anil  no  one  dazzled  delight,  and 

in  this  wide,  wide  world,  except  perhaps  Jack,  would  ever  believe  she  met  Mrs. 

me!"  Brown’s  inquiries 

“Humph!”  said  Mrs.  Brown,  distinctly,  “I  would!  No  would  with  noncommittal 

every  woman  who  tins  tried  to  find  a general  houseworker  this  replies  that  aroused 

year.  American  women  are  now  divided  into  two  classes,”  she  the  generous  solid- 

continued,  warming  to  her  subject  and  bracing  her  elbow  com*  tude  of  that  lady, 
fortahly  ou  the  top  of  the  telephone.  “Those  who  have  servants.  “You  are  not  go- 
and  lliose  who  are  trying  to  Hud  them.  You’ll  know  the  tlrst  by  ing  to  let  this  warp 

their  apprehension,  the  second  by  their  agony.  Over  the  tlr-t  your  nature,  are 

the  sword  is  hanging;  over  the  second  it  i*  not  even  doing  that!”  yunt"  asked  Mrs. 

Her  fat.  comfortable  chuckle  came  to  Mrs,  Van  Nostrnnd's  cars  Brown,  anxiously, 

like  a taunting  flout  from  some  modern  witch's  Sublwth.  “ Sometimes  it  do*'*, 

" Hut  never  mind,”  she  added,  as  if  ahe  had  received  an  encore,  von  know.  I’ve 

” there  is  one  depth  you  haven't,  reached.  You  don't  know  yet  known  noble  women 

what  it  la  to  have  one  of  them  come,  stay  three  months,  win  your  whose  character* 
a fleet  Ions,  realize  ail  your  fondest  ideals,  make  herself  absolutely  • were  ruined  by  it. 

indispensable,  and  then  leave  because  she  had  suddenly  decided  to  Meet  it  ns  a teal, 

* specialize  ’ and  work  exclusively  far  * de  four  hundert/  When  dear — ns  a source  of 

that  happens  you  will  have  touched  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  development  and  all 

ahysa  known  to  the  American  homemaker.  Telephone  me  then—  that.  Make  the 

and  we'll  take  a little  trip  to  Lakewood.”  servants  stepping 

Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a puckered  film  stones  toward  higher 
on  her  pretty,  careworn  lace.  It  occurred  to  her.  as  it  had  done  things!" 

several  limes  before,  that  dear  Mrs,  Van  Nos- 
Mr*.  Brown,  while  an  admirable  trand  expressed  an 

woman  in  many  way*,  lord  a immediate  and  live-  To  write  her  first  dinner  Invitation 
humor  that  nilii-d  her  to  Nero.  !y  willingness  to 

She  expressed  this  lowly  appre-  make  the  servants 

eiation  to  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  slipping  slum-*,  but  conceded  that  she  was  a little  vague  as  to 

in  the  evening,  over  the  skimpy  the  higher  things. 

dinner  they  were  eating  in  a “I've  had  my  aspirations,  like  other  women,”  she  sighed.  “ hut 
restaurant,"  with  the  one  merit  I’m  minced  now  to  a very  matter-of-fact  and  practical  plane.  If  I 
that  it  was  near  their  apart-  can  persuade  some  servant  to  live  with  me  and  do  my  work  until  we 
ment.  The  lady  .lack  designated  give  up  this  apnrtlncnt  in  May  life  nerd  oiler  dm*  nothing  more.” 

ns  the  “ uniptieth  cook  " had  Hedwig  sought  her  a little  later  and  turned  on  her  a radiant 
left  abruptly  that  morning.  blond  face. 

owing  to  some  rultling  jar  with  “ I yust  dean  all  de  silver.”  she  observed,  affably.  *'  You  got 
the  janitor.  nice  silver  an’  dishes.  Wen  we  give  little  dinner  parties  we  make 

"That  woman  loves  horrors.”  de  table  look  fine.  Wen  you  going  to  have  fr 'oil's  dine  wit'  you? 
he  returned,  gloomily,  referring  1 like  to  get  op  little  dinners!” 

to  Mrs.  Blown.  “ If  there’s  Mrs.  Van  N«*trand  felt  her  being  leap,  as  Dunae's  may  have 
anything  worse  coming  than  when  the  shower  of  gold  began:  but  she  was  a woman  of  elmrac- 

wlint  we're  getting.  I.  for  one,  ter,  and  it  showed  now.  She  heard  herself  speaking  with  entire 

don't  want,  to  know  it  before-  calmness.  “ Little  dinners.'1  long  dreamed  of  in  the  past,  had 

hand.  But  there  can't  he.  never  taken  a more  tangible  shape  than  dreams  since  her  mar- 

That's  dimly  comforting.  Be-  riage  four  month*  ago. 

sides,  if  we  ever  do  get  a good  “We  will  have  no  nne  until  Saturday  evening.”  she  said, 
servant,  we’ll  have  her  hvpno-  placidly.  "Then  we  will  have  only  two  guest*.  *<>  you  may  get 

tired  first,  and  then  wc’lf  put  up  a nice  little  dinner  for  four.  That  will  not  interfere  with  vour 
her  on  a leash  the  exact  length  routine  work  or  the  general  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  Friday." 
of  the  flat.”  When  she  returned  to  her  library  she  sat  down  to  write  her 

Heartened  by  this  reflection,  he  first  dinner  invitation,  her  client  swelling  with  a sense  of  the 

resumed  his  dinner.  His  wife  groatm-s  of  the  moment.  The  note  showed,  however,  the  stem 

smiled  wanly.  Never  until  then  discipline  of  juist  months.  Like  all  Mr*.  Van  Xostrand’s  recent 

had  she  fully  realized  her  bus-  expression*,  it  was  guarded: 

hand's  limitation*  and  the  dis- 
illusioning possibilities  of  matri-  “ I>kar  KniTII.-  I)o  you  nnd  Herbert  love  us  enough  to  dine 
She  fumtahed  ad-  mony.  To  have  Mrs.  Brown  with  us  very  informally  Saturday  evening  nt  half  after  seven 

mo-able  references  jest  airily  over  one’s  misfor-  o'clock,  and  let  u*  try  a new  cook  on  you  if  she  is  still  with 
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iik  mill  strong  enough  to  work?  If 
•In*  ik  pul.  »p  will  dine  nt  Tin*  Im- 
perial. 

” Affectionately  yours, 

“ Hkxkiittta  Van  \ohtra\d." 

Tin*  next  twenty-four  hours  brought 
the  reassuring  information  Hint  the 
devotion  of  Edith  and  her  husband 
was  equal  to  the  venture.  Mrs.  Van 
Nostrand  read  their  note  at  the  table 
with  a tut  i«tied  smile,  and  the  (trim 
reflation  that  possibly  Edith  mid 
Herbert  were  fond  of  dining  at  The 
Imperial. 

" Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verbeek  are  coming 
to  dinner  Saturday,  lied  wig.’’  she  then 
said,  blithely.  *'  mid  we  iiilM  do  our 
beat . 

Hedwig  turned  to  her  with  a sudden 
alert  interest  she  hud  never  shown  lie- 
fore. 

” Verbeek?”  she  rc|»catcd.  quickly. 

*'  Is  dat  de  millionaire  whut  live*  on 
Sixty-eight’  Street?” 

“Oh  no.”  replied  Mrs.  Van  Nostrum!, 
carelessly;  “quite  unother  family.  1 
think.” 

The  fait-  of  Ilrdwig  fell.  She  walked 
out  of  the  room  with  a Hugging  step, 
her  inert  hand  holding  the  tray  at  a 
dangerously  acute  angle.  Mrs.  Van 
Xostrand  looked  at  her  husband  with 
a puzzled  frown. 

” Wasn't  that  odd!”  she  remarked, 
appointed.  I’erhaps  she  was  once  in  servh 
becks.” 


Saturday  evening  brought 
the  Verbecks 


She  really  seemed  du- 
with  the  other  Wr- 


Saturday  evening  brought  the  Vcrhecks  that  were  not  “ other " 
but  prompt,  optimistic.  philosophic — an  ideal  twain  on  whom  to 
try  a domestic  experiment.  Great  was  their  reward.  Mrs.  Van 
Nostrand  had  planned  a very  simple  dinner  of  live  course*,  and 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  order  the  dessert  nt  the  caterer'*. 
Sbe  had  herself  laid  and  decorated  the  table  and  attended  to  the 
candles;  but  even  with  these  old  and  tried  friends  her  nervousness, 
as  she  seated  herself,  was  so  great  that  her  first  oyster  found 
difficulty  in  making  it*  way  down  her  contracted  throat.  For  a 
few  moments  she  could  not  speak.  The  soft  light  of  the  candies 
scented  to  dance  before  her  eyes,  and  the  cheerful  voices  of  her 
guests  came  to  her  from  a distance.  Then  she  became  conscious 
that  a very  deft,  quirt  figure  was  moving  about  the  room,  that 
plates  were  changed  without  n sound,  that  Mr.  Verbeek  was  utter- 
ing almost  too  cordial  commendation  of  the  soup.  What  had  be  ex- 
pected? .She  drank  a spoonful,  it  waa  steaming  hot  and  perfect 
She  nat  up  and  began  to  exercise  her  rftle  of  hostess. 

Looking  liarlc  on  that  dinner,  she  remembers  it  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  experience*  of  her  life.  Course  after  course  was 
smoothly  served,  and  the  viands  were  so  delicately  cooked  and 
seasoned  that  her  old  friend*  were  wonder ingly  enthusiastic. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  admirable.  Like  her  husband  and 
her  gtu-sta.  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  gave  herself  up  to  the  happiness 
of  the  hour.  The  four  lingered  over  each  dish,  new  stories  were 
told,  old  memories  were  recalled.  When  lledwig  had  served 
the  coffee  and  liqueur*  in  the  drawing  room  Mr*.  Verbeek 
turned  to  her  friend  with  a look  of  injury. 

“ Well,  I like  your  affectation  of 
modesty  iibout  your  dinner,”  sfio 
said,  ” and  your  mean  insinuations 
a Unit  your  cook.  1 suppose  this  is 
like  sending  out  your  visiting  card 
with  * Dancing  ' in  the  corner,  when 
three  hundred  people  come  at.  twelve 
and  atay  till  four.  Not  that  we  arc 
complaining,  my  dear.  If  llcrlicrt 
and  1 hud  a pearl  of  such  price  we'd 
never  dine  out  I” 

Henrietta  smiled  with  fatuous  as- 
sent. She  was  having  many  new 
sensation*  this  evrning.  nil  stmngely 
stimulating.  She  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  another. 

'*  Ye*,  she  does  very  well,”  she 
said,  condescendingly.  “ but.  like  all 
the  rest  of  them,  she  needs  con- 
stant watching — and  a great  deni 
of  training!" 

The  “ little  dinner  ” was  the  flr-t 
of  many,  for  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand 
promptly  adapted  herself  to  her  new 
|Misition  us  possesaor  of  a die/,  and 
gave  two  or  three  dinner*  for  four 
and  six  gue*ts  every  week.  She 
discovered  a stout  and  capable  Ger- 
man woman  who  was  willing  lodielp 
on  such  occasion*  for  n small  rom- 
penaation.  nud  a*  the  winter  passed 
the  fame  of  Ihdwig’s  cooking  and 
the  Van  Nostrum!  dinner*  grew- 
apace.  Jack,  who  was  the  son  of 
a famous  editor,  drew  into  hi*  home 


many  distinguished  artist*  and  men  of  letters  who  had  known 
his  father;  and  Mrs.  tan  Nostrum),  heraell  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  Western  bishop,  presented  her  letter*  of  introduction, 
and  in  time  attracted  to  herself  a host  of  the  right  kind  of  people, 
lledwig  soon  knew  them  all,  remembered  their  names,  and  had 
special  favorites  among  them  for  whom  she  prepared  her  liest 
dishes.  Occasionally  sin?  made  personal  comments;  usually  so 
amusing  that,  her  mistress  had  not  the  heart  to  check  her  artless 
prattle. 

"You  got  nice  fr'ouV  she  once  said,  approvingly;  “very  nice, 
high-toned  peoples.  An'  1 haf  heard  langwich  in  di*  house  what 
I never  heard  anywhere  else.  Such  brains  dev  haf!  D*  night 
Mr*.  Carmichael  was  here — my!  I bin  in  dl*  country  twelve 
years,  hut  dat  night  I couldn't — understand — von — vord !” 

There  wa*  a smile  of  pure  bliss  on  her  round  feature*  as  she 
wandered  away. 

At  other  time*  a shadow  crossed  her  fair  sky. 

“ Don’t  you  know  Mrs.  Van  dcr  Pevter?”  *he  asked,  wistfully, 
one  morning.  Air*.  Van  Xostrand  admitted  with  some  indifference 
that  she  did  not.  She  was  deep  in  her  household  account*-,  her 
brow  puckered  a little  over  the  discovery  that  there  was  a financial 
side  to  her  simple  dinners  which  wa*  larger  than  she  had  realized, 
lledwig  looked  disappointed,  but  held  her  ground.  These  chat* 
with  her  mistress,  whom  she  really  sincerely  liked,  were  bright 
spot*  in  the  dav  to  her,  and  the  hntS  no  thought  of  permitting  the 
exigencies  of  domestic  bookkeeping  to  prevent  them.  Her  con- 
versational flow  rippled  on  until  Mr*.  Van  Xostrand  suddenly 
became  aware  that  the  domestic  affairs  of  various  members  of 
the  “ four  hundert  ” were  being  revealed  to  her  in  unctuous  detail. 

“ You  know  my  sister,  she  married  de  coachman  at  de  Schuyler 
Manhattan*,”  ended  lledwig,  blithely,  “ so  dat’s  how  I know  about 
dat  scandal.  IK*  butler,  lie  told  my  brodder-ln-lnw.” 

Mrs.  Van  Xostrand  dropped  from  the  intricate  realms  of  finance 
into  Hedwig'*  society,  a Hush  of  annoyance  darkening  her  face 
a*  she  realized  that  she  had  apparently  lieen  listening  to  a maid's 
gossip.  It  must  la*  stopped  at  once — hut  guardedly.  It  would 
never  do  to  offend  a paragon  of  a servant. 

• “ Dear  me,  Hedwig,”  she 
said,  with  an  uneasy  little 
laugh.  “ I know  nothing  about 
those  peoplr.  I never  give 
their  private  affairs  any 
thought.  Shall  we  try  the 
new  fruit  salad  for  dinner?” 
Hut  Hedwig  was  deep  in  re- 
flection. 

” It's  nice  to  work  for  dem 
— for  de  four  hundert,"  she 
said,  slowly.  ” l)ey  got  every- 
t'ing.  I often  fink  I'd  like  to 
work  for  a nice  family  — in 
society.” 

Mr*.  Van  Xostrand  recalled 
the  long  array  of  church  and 
legal  dignitaries  of  her  line 
that  stretched  fur  hack  into  the 
past ; and  her  lip*  twitched  n* 
she  realized  that  she  and  .lack 
were  found  wanting,  a*  to  so- 
cial position,  by  their  excellent 
servant.  Her  eyes  were  brim- 
ful of  amusement  a*  she  turned 
them  on  Hedwig,  blit  that  in- 
dividual did  not  see  the  glance. 
She  wa*  following  her  own 
train  of  thought, 

" You  got  nice  fr'n’s.”  she 
repeated,  kindly.  “ but.  of 
course  " — this  w ith  a heavy 
sigh — “ dey  ain't  in  society.” 
Mr*.  Van  Nowtrand  remem- 
bered the  world-famous  artiat 
and  the  great  novelist  who, 
only  two  evenings  before,  had 
appreciatively  eaten  one  of  Hedwig’s  little  dinners.  Her  acquaint- 
ance in  New*  York  wa*  still  limited,  hut  as  a girl  in  her  Western 
home  she  bud  been  a beauty  ami  a In-llr;  and  in  Haris  and  London, 
where  she  Imd  lieen  educated,  she  had  friends  in  such  society  a* 
lledwig  could  barely  picture  in  her  dream*.  It  wa*  a proof  of 
the  degradation  to  which  the  servant  problem  reduces  woman 
that  for  a wild  moment  some  revelation  of  this  social  glory  was 
on  Henrietta  Van  Noat rand's  lip*.  She  experienced  a strong  desire 
to  mention  casually  to  this  general  housewnrker  the  names  uf  some 
of  her  titled  intimates.  Hut  she  was  n gentlewoman  and  the  low- 
lived moment  paused.  She  turned  to  her  desk  with  decision. 

“ Here  is  the  menu  for  dinner,  Hedwig;”  she  said,  quietly. 
“ There  will  be  no  one  here  except  my  husband  and  myself.  And 
lledwig,  feeling  for  once  the  superior  force  of  a strong  mentality, 
removed  her  plump  figure  lingeringly  from  the  jumh  of  the  door  and 
sought  tin-  retirement  of  lor  kitchen. 

It  was  at  this  very  hour  that  Fate  directed  the  footstep*  of 
Mr*.  Ur  own  toward  the  Van  Xostrand  home.  To  her  the  young 
homemaker  confided  this  mo*t  recent  chapter  in  her  domestic  ex- 
perience. 

"You  know.”  she  ended,  despairingly,  ” *he  actually  looks  down 
on  Jack  and  me  I icon  use  we're  not  in  * de  four  hundert.’  It  * too 
utterly  absurd,  but  it's  quite  true." 

Mrs.  Brown  surveyed  her  with  deep  sympathy. 

"Of  course,"  she  corroborated.  "And  I’m  sorry  for  you,  my 
dear — but  it's  the  licginiting  of  the  end.  They're  all  snob*,  and 
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the  praise  vmi  haw  been  giving  her  ha*  helped  tn  ruin  her.  She 
feels  now  that  »be  is  puad  enough  fur  ‘ Mfifly,1  She  want*  t«> 
lie  it  waitress  or  a ]>nrl<>r  maid  in  some  well-known  family,  and 
•.hi-  will.  I warned  you.  I told  you  it  would  lx*  the  next  step. 
Better  get  ready  for  Lftkevrood-  1 give  her  a mouth  more  at  the 

Mm.  Drown  wax  no  Caasandra.  A*  the  dav*  pas*<xl  lledxvig 
grew  restless  and  di**4ti*lied.  She  did  her  Work  apparently  from 
force  of  habit.  Imt  half  heartedl)';  aitd  *hr  entertnined  numerous 
cousins  in  the  kitelieu,  who,  nhe  afterwards  proudly  explained, 
wire  liu tiers  and  coachmen  in  various  families  of  high  society. 

•*  I ran  get  a place  in  xoine  nice  family  any  time  1 want,'*  *he 
(•aid  one  day.  “ My  brodder-in-law,  he  can  pet  it  for  me.”  Then 
she  addixl.  kindly.  **  lint  1 don't  like  to  leave  you.  Mm.  Van 
Xoitrand;  you  bin  very  kind,  an*  I like  di*  place.' 

Mm.  Van  Xostnwd  turned  to  her  impulsively. 

“Then  mini,  in  Heaven's  nume.”  she  said,  desperately.  "Try 
to  realise  when  you  are  well  off,  Heduig.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  and 
I both  like  you  and  are  willing  to  do  anythin#  we  run  to  make 
you  contented  and  happy.  We  have  never  spoken  an  unkind  word 
to  you.  We  hove  raised  your  wage*  twice  in  three  month*.  We 
#ive  you  a "rent  deal  of  time  to  yourself,  as  you  know.  We  have 
the  laundry  work  done  for  vim.  We  will  pay  your  wage*  while 
we  are  away  this  summer.  What  more,  in  reason,  can  you  a*k?” 

I led  w i#  surveyed  her  with  affectionate  approval. 

" You  bin  very  kind,'*  she  conceded,  " but — I like  to  work  in  a 
nice  family!”  After  which  rejoinder  there  scoim-d  none  for  the 
daughter  of  the  Bight  Reverend  Henry  Thurston. 

Three  day*  later  Mrs.  Van  N oat  rand  received  a calile  from  an 
English  friend. 


The  arrival  of  baby 


■*  Fln»*i 
up? 


til  Critic  .hi 


IS,"  it  read,  "fan  you  put  i 
M.VttV  HrTUOI’B.” 


For  the  first  time  in  many  day* 

Mr*.  Van  Nostrum!  broke  inti*  awtg. 

There  won  real  happiness  in  this 
prox|M‘ctivc  visit  of  an  old  *eh*io?- 
mate  and  another  clow  friend,  and 
it  wax  especially  fortunate  that,  they 
were  coming  m>  soon — before  Iledwig 
left!  They  would  not  slay  Ion#: 
they  were  “globe  trotter*,'’  nod 
probably'  prepared  to  exhaust  all  New 
York’*  attraction*  in  two  or  Hint* 
day# — but,  returning  again  to  bright- 
er  rclh-« lions,  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  de- 
cided that  it  was  very  sweet  to  have 
them.  She  sought  Iledwig  at  oiiir, 
and  explained  that  two  English 
friends  would  arrive  within  a fort- 
night ami  be  with  her  for  several 
days. 

'*  Of  course  you  won't  desert,  mi 
until  they  have  gone?”  she  asked, 
unxioiixly.  With  a look  of  deep  iu- 
jury  at  the  mere  suspicion.  lied  wig 
Stoutly  asserted  that  she  would  not, 
it  nd  Mrs.  Van  Nostra  ml  sent  a cable 
as  hospitably  worded  ft*  her  purse 
and  cubic  rates  (icrnilttid. 

The  fr//ie  arrived,  ami  w»  did 
*•  Flossie  " and  Mury  Seymour — the 
former  a typical  English  girl,  tail, 
pink  clwvkcd.  fair  huiml,  wholesome, 
und  athletic:  the  latter  a matter-of- 
fact  and  middle  jig.il  Englishwoman 
whose  complexion  had  "gone  off  a 
bit,"  and  whose  hair  was  relent li-*- 
ly  twisted  into  the  unyielding  British 

bun.  Mrs.  Van  Nostrnnd  conducted  them  with  pride  to  her  tiny 
hut  exquisite  spare  bedroom  and  listened  with  sympathy  to  their 
announcement  that  that  very  day  they  desired  to  see  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  elevated  train 
system.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  pri- 
vate gallery,  **  for  which  we've 
invitations,  dear.”  the  shops 
•>n  Hroadway,  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  the  Central  I’a'rk.  “ And 
you're  to  lunch  with  us  at  the 
place  they  call  Sherry's,  my 
dear.  Not  that  we  doubt  your 
cook,  but  we  want  to  try  hU," 
remarkitl  the  older  woman, 
with  true  British  candor. 

After  the  exertions  of  the 
day.  however,  they  were  glad 
to  dine  quietly  at  home  that 
evening,  ami  Mrs.  Van  Nos- 
trum! prepared  for  her  eight 
o'clock  dinner  with  no  appre- 
hension. Hedwig  was  in  good 
humor  and  looked  very  whole* 
aoinc  in  her  snowy  cap  and 
apron.  It  was  Mr.  Van  Nos- 
tranrl  who  nearly  precipitated 
a crisis  during  the  second 
course. 

“ What  did  you  think  of  the 
Slock  Exchange,  Lady  Mary?” 


Surrounded  by  several  awe-struck  servants 


b«-  asked,  casually  ; and 
as  the  Englishwoman 
replied  Mr*.  V»ii  Nos- 
tra nd,  wlu>  had  been 
observing  with  natural 
pride  her  guests* 
prompt  appreciation  of 
her  hitsliaml.  heard  4 
dull  dirk  and  saw  one 
of  her  best  pieces  of 
cut  glass  fall  from 
HrdwigV  nerveless 
hand.  The  maid  (lush- 
ed deeply  as  she  Lent 
to  recover  it,  and  her 
service  during  the  re- 
rnainder  of  the  evening 
was  of  the  fault  h-** 

kind  to  which  she  had 

accustomed  them.  Rut 
when  it  casually  de- 
veloped over  the  des- 
sert. due  to  some  re- 

mark of  Lady  Mary's, 
that  ” Flossie  '*  was  not 
only  the  youngest,  hut 
the  last  beloved  daugh- 
ter of  hia  Grace  the 
Duke  of  ,Sbro|o>hire, 
the  revelation  was  too 

much  for  tin-  simple  soul  of  the  Van  Nostrands’  servant.  She 
went  from  tire  room  with  almost  a stagger  that  made  Mrs.  Van 
Nostrum!  follow  her  progress  with  anxious  eves.  Then  suddenly 
gripping  the  explanation.  Hedwig* 
mistress  (M-rinitled  herself  the  luxuiy 
ol  n swift  inward  chuckle. 

laic  I hut  evening  she  sought  h**r 
handmaid  with  instructions  concern- 
ing breakfast,  and  found  her  in  the 
kiti-lnn  surrounded  by  several  awe- 
struck servants  from  other  apart- 
ment* in  the  building.  These  words 
were  hanging  on  the  air  as  Mrs.  Van 
X o*|  rand  walked  in  on  the  impressed 
group: 

*'  I knew  de  minute  I saw  do*#  two.” 
Iledwig  was  Haying,  solemnly.  *'  wot 
I was  up  again*!:  holies  reul  ladies; 
not  dc  kind  here  in  America.  Hut  • 
titled  Indies  wit'  Ue  best  hh* si  of 
Europe  in  dere  weius!*’ 

Iledwig  ro*e  «*  she  entered,  and 
received  with  abject  deference  und  hu- 
mility tlx-  new  instruction*  her  mis- 
tress pleasantly  gave  her.  Mrs.  Van 
_\. .strand's  smile  wu*  very  wrduil  as 
she  nlurned  to  her  gui-sls. 

“ What  nn  excellent  waitress  you 
have,  Henrietta!"  remarked  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  Grace  of  Shropshire.  "She 
seems  so  bright  und  intelligent.  Don't 
you  fear  some  one  may  steal  licr  front 
you  ?” 

" Yen,’’  aaid  Iledwig'*  mistress. 

“ she  is  very  satisfactory.  But  us  to 
licr  leaving.  I'm  quite  sure  that  n» 
ope  cun  ever  get  her  away  from  ih 

— uuir  f" 

Two  years  later  Mrs.  Van  No* t mud 
added  u jxistsi -ript  to  a long  letter  to 
Lady  Marx-  Seymour.  It  read; 

'*  You  will  appreciate  the  strength  *>f  the  chains  of  devotion 
that  bind  Iledwig  to  our  home  when  I tell  you  that  even  the  ar 
rival  of  the  ImIiv  ha*  not 
weakened  them.  She  adores 
hili)  and  is  horribly  jealous 
of  his  nurse!  Of  course  he 
make*  more  work  for  her.  the 
blessed  du.ling.  and  the  blun- 
dering of  liix  little  white  dre**ex 
alone  would  till  any  other 
maid's  time:  but  Hedwig**  affec- 
tion stands  the  strain.  She  was 
in  a fair  way  i.i  *|*dl  him.  at 
first — wanted  to  walk  about 
with  him.  and  rock  him  to 
sleep,  ami  do  the  other  un- 
hygienic  and  iinnualern  thing* 
on  which  science  frowns  *o 
severely  nowaday*.  Bill  I read 
her  an  extract  from  one  of 
ymir  letters,  describing  the  up- 
to-date  care  your  brother**  Itahv 
receive »,  and  iledwig  at  wur 
aaw  (1m*  error  of  her  wax*.  s|k- 
attache*  an  immense  amount  of 
importance  to  ye  nr  views  on  all 
subject*.  You  seem  to  have 
won  lier  entire  confidence  dur- 
ing your  visit  in  our  home.'' 
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JAPAN’S  FORMER  MINISTER  TO  WASHINGTON  RETURNS  AS  AMBASSADOR 


TIIE  PHOTOUUAI'II  SHOWS  BAKON  TAKA  II  IRA  Oft  HOARD  TIIE  “ ETRURIA,”  WITH  UK.  M.  HAN  I II  AllA,  SECOND  SECRETARY  TO  THE  EU- 
IWwY,  ON  HIM  Rir.llT,  ANI)  UK.  K.  Ml/.l  NO.  THE  JAPANESE  CONSUL-GENERAL  IN  NEW  YORK,  ON  TIIE  LEFT 


THE  AMAZING  PROGRESS  OF  TEMPERANCE  IN  KENTUCKY 

OF  THE  119  COUNTIES  93  ARE  ENTIRELY  " DRY " 


THIS  MAI*  li El* RESENTS  THE  PBESEVT  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BLUE  OKAS8  STATE.  TIIE  ttl.A4*K  COUNTIES  AND  IILACK  SPOTS  INDICATE 
M WHISKEY  " TRNItlTORY;  THE  WHITE  ONES  SHOW  PROHIBITION  TERRITORY 


Dl'IMNU  a |K*rioil  of  less  limn  two  years  the  lupinr  tralTu*  has 
Iwm  almost  wiped  out  of  Kentucky.  It  lagan  with  the  paus- 
ing of  the  Comity  1‘nit  law,  h year  and  a hulf  ago.  whereby 
the  people  obtained  the  right  of  local  option  us  to  the  existence  of 
the  saloon.  Of  the  I III  counties  in  the  Slate,  fifty-eight  went  wholly 
“dry."  Nearly  nil  the  remainder  abolished  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
outside  the  limits  of  certain  cities. 

Itrcathitt  County  went  "dry"  front  the  la-ginning,  as  well  as 
a lad i’li  of  c-ounties  through  the  niomitnin  regions;  hut  then,  its 
everybody  knew,  the  native  moonshine  industry  was  merely  getting 
in  its  tling  against  competitive  manufacturers  and  retailers.  There 
was  a slight  migration  of  colonels,  and  weed*  sprang  up  among 
some  of  the  mint  fields,  but  most  people  scoffed.  Then-  were  few 
place*  in  the  "dry”  »*ne  hevoml  the  reach  of  u nearby  saloon. 

Then.  one  liy  one.  the  loiirilh-s  Is-gan  to  turn  out  the  Ihpior 
trallie.  ItoiirlMiii  went  partly  "dry.”  Vow,  after  twenty  mouths  of 
local  option,  ninety  three  counties  an-  wholly  "dry."  and  only  four 
- Meade,  Jefferson.  Kenton,  and  Campbell  — -till  remain  “wet” 
as  before  the  |ni*suge  of  the  law.  Here  is  an  interesting  seqilel : 


The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  now  in 
M-ssion  at  Frankfort,  have  just  received  eopii-s  of  the  following 
letter: 

“ The  Association  of  the  Jailers  of  tin-  State  have  caused  to  be 
drafted  certain  acta  for  their  relief,  now  liefore  the  Jieneral  As- 
sembly for  their  considerat ion.  These  act*  are  intended  to  relieve 
the  acute  pecuniary  conditions  in  which  the  daih-ra  have  been 
placed  hy  the  general  adoption  of  local  option  laws  in  the  State. 

" The  office  of  Jailer  in  counties  having  u population  of  haw 
than  Tfi.fKM)  is  now  worth  lews.  the  fees  being  totally  insufficient  to 
roni|M-nsate  the  Jailer  or  fis-d  the  prisoners  . . . the  coni|iensutinn 
of  Jailer*  . . . averaging  !••<*  than  #100  |ier  annum. 

” The  jail  door*  in  nearly  every  county  in  which  local  option 
prevail*  are  wide  open  and  the  Jailers  have  l**cn  compelled  to 
engage  in  otlu-r  pursuit*  for  the  purpose  of  eking  out  a scanty 
support  for  t licit  families." 

The  passage  of  a proposed  amended  County  I'nil  law  during 
the  pres«-nt  session  would  result  in  113  "dry  ” counties  out  of  IIS. 
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The  Rich  Man  and  His  Money 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


SHOl'I-D  like  to  write  an  essay  on  “ How 
a rich  mtii  comes  by  bin  money."  I should 
try  to  show  that,  in  every  case,  without 
except  ion,  he  eumett  fay  it  because  he 
bring*  MUc  one  something  which  that  per- 
son  urgently  requires;  and,  further,  be- 
cau-f,  owing  to  a certain  breadth  of 
faculty,  lie  is  able  not  only  to  bring  some- 
thing  urgently'  needed  to  a great  number 
of  people,  but  by  a further  faculty'  of  co- 
ordination he  is  able  to  set  a great  many 
other  people  to  work  at  the  same  task,  showing  them  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  in  order  to  make  themselves  effective.  It  ia  by 
thus  rendering  a double  service  to  a great  number  of  people,  bring- 
ing what  they  want  to  tbcos,  and  setting  them  to  work,  that  a 
rich  man  come*  by  bis  money.  He  may  give  too  little  and  usk  t'*j 
much;  be  may  charge  too  high  for  bis  faculty  of  co-ordination;  both 
these  things  arc  quite  possible,  and  very  often  take  place.  )tut  the 
point  is.  that  he  would  have  no  power  to  ask  too  touch,  unless  he 
were  bringing  something  urgently  wanted,  and  would  have  no  power 
to  duirge  too  much  for  co-ordinating  the  work  of  others,  were  it 
not  that  he  is  rendering  them  an  indispensable  service. 

One  bears  it  said  that  the  rich  compel  the  poor  to  work.  To  this 
Olememvau  has  moat  wisely  replied:  The  rich  do  rot  rotu|kcl  the 
•oor  to  work;  Nature  compels  them  to  work.  Work.  the  search  for 
ood.  is  the  universal  law  of  Nature,  imperatively  laid  on  all, 
young  and  old,  male  am]  female  alike;  and  lasting  the  whole  life- 
time. All  that  the  rich  do  is  In  show  the  poor  what  to  work  at; 
and  this  they'  do.  not  lie  in  use  they  are  rich,  for  a rich  fool  cannot 
do  it,  but  because  they  have  the  twofold  power  of  seeing  what  is 
needed  to  Is*  done,  and  co-ordinating  the  powers  of  other*,  to  get 
it  done.  The  |Kx»rr*t  man  in  the  country,  if  he  have  these  two 
powers,  will  soon  become  rich.  It  is  not  capital  that  makes  power 
effective j it  is  inherent  flower  that  makes  capital  effective.  The 
richest  men  among  ns  to  day  Itcgun  with  no  capital  but  their  in- 
herent power;  and  what  we  call  capital  in  merely  the  register  of  that 
power,  the  evidence  (hat  the  power  has  In-on  exerted:  hut  tiie 
inherent  power  is  the  real  thing.  Whatever  form  the  state  may 
have,  we  are.  and  always  shall  Is*,  dependent  on  those  who  have  the 
twofold  power  of  seeing  what  is  to  be  done,  and  of  co-ordinating 
workers  to  do  it. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  present  theme.  " How  a rirli  man  upend* 
his  money,’'  leaving  for  another  time  the  fuller  consideration  of 
bow  he  comes  by  it.  Two  or  three  (lays  ago  I heard  a passionate 
orator  and  an  ardent  lover  of  hi.-*  kind  inveighing  against  the  rich, 
for  their  boundless  luxury;  and  it  at  oin-e  came  into  my  mind  to 
ask  myself  wherein  docs  tills  luxury  consist?  1 suppose  the  fir*t 
thing  that  would  occur  to  most  people  when  luxury  is  spoken  of. 
is  a largr  amount  of  very  rich  food  to  eat,  and  rich  wines  to  drink. 
But  let  a rich  man  try  as  lie  will,  he  cannot  really  eat  much  more 
than  a poor  man,  and  it  is  certainly  the  experience  of  most  people 
that  it  is  not  wise  fur  him  to  try,  or  pleasant  for  him  if  lie  does 
try.  1 do  not  believe  that  Ihe  richest  man  in  the  world  really  eat* 
much  more  than  other  people,  or  gets  m disproportionate  share  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  world.  He  may  pay  a very  big  price  for 
the  food  of  himself,  hi-*  family,  his  guests,  but.  that  big  price  does 
not  represent  n bigger  quantity  of  food,  or  docs  so  only  to  a slight 
degree.  What  does  it  represent? 

For  any  one  who  ha*  imagination,  there  is  a curious  and  won- 
derful story  behind  a **  luxurious  ” hill  of  fare.  Let  us  la-gin  with 
the  wines;  and  let  Us  assume  that  they  are  genuine,  for  otic  can 
usually  have  the  authentic  tiling  bv  |iaying  the  price  for  it.  The 
wines  on  a richly  decked  table  really  represent  the  work  of  hun- 
dreds of  French  |K-a*atil«,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who.  in 
the  midst  of  a lovely  country,  rise  early  and  toil  late,  with  loving 
and  tender  care  watching  over  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit 
of  wlint  is  one  of  l he  Bloat  beautiful  and  decorative  plants  in  the 
world.  Millions  of  those  thrifty,  simple  people  depend  for  their 
well-being  and  eomfort  on  the  constant  demand  for  wines,  and  for 
the  hrst  and  purest,  and  therefore  the  most  expensive  wines,  The 
rich  do  not  compel  these  people  to  work ; Nature  compels  them  to 
work.  What  the  rich  do  is  to  influence  the  direction  in  which 
they  shall  work,  ami  to  bring  within  their  resell  all  kinds  of 
commodities  in  exchange  for  their  work.  Whether  tlu-se  good 
Frenchmen  with  their  wives  and  children  would  la*  Niter  employed 
trading  «oine  other  kind  of  plant  in  their  gardens  is  a totally 
diffrrent  question,  and  one  which  I am  not  going  to  rai-e.  But 
the  fact  is.  that  the  most  obvious  feaiurr  of  the  “luxury”  of  the 
rich,  the  use  of  costly  wines,  really  represents  the  well-being,  the 
comfort,  the  home  life,  of  millions  of  good  Frenchmen,  in  that  sunny 
land  where  the  vineyards  are  so  rieh  a source  of  beauty,  and  of 
similar  thousands  of  families  throughout  the  Rhineland,  or  Italy, 
or  IVirtuful,  or  (lie  Crimea. 

So  other  things  on  the  same  table  represent  the  well-being,  the 
family  comfort,  of  shepherds  on  the  hills,  perhaps,  of  par  own  West, 
or  of  Wiles  or  Scot  land  j or  tla-  wealth  of  fishermen  on  the  rivers 
of  Maine,  or  along  our  New  Knglmid  COMb;  or  down  South,  in 
the  Gnlf,  or  in  the  oyster-beds  at  the  mouths  of  our  rivers;  or. 
again,  the  earning*  of  hunter*  along  the  fringe*  of  the  «*-a  marshe*. 
or  among  the  woods  and  hills,  or  on  the  prairies;  vigorous,  adven- 


turous men.  with  a warm  love  of  every  changing  aspect  of  natural 
lienuty,  who  im*  thus  able  to  lead  half-wild  live*  under  the  fair 
dome  of  brave u.  It  i*  ju*t  this  putting  in  motion  of  a huge  army 
«f  folk,  scattered  over  widespread  regions,  carrying  out  exacting 
tasks,  that  makes  the  cost  of  au  expensive  tw iiquet : and  the  rich 
muu  is  simply  the  faetor  determining  in  which  of  a score  of  direc- 
tions a constant  stream  of  resources  shall  How,  bringing  the  |mwt-r 
to  work,  and  rccutn|NH*e  for  work,  to  « varied  amiv  of  good  people 
all  over  the  world,  Once  mure,  I am  not  raising  the  question 
whether  these  people  might  not  be  better  employed  doing  something 
else,  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  they  are'  their  employments, 
and  that  they  are  aide  to  keep  them,  because  there  is  a demand 
for  just  these  tilings,  a demand  wholly  due.  or  in  large  part  due. 
to  the  possession  of  ricln--*.  The  rieh  man  is  something  like  a post 
in  the  stream,  past  whom  Hows  a continual  .current.  He  cun 
direct  it.  to  some  degree,  to  this  aide  or  that;  but  the  stream  flow* 
to  him  and  from  him.  and  its  flow  is  perpetual. 

For  the  busia  of  the  whole  thing  is.  that  the  rictus!  man  in  the 
world  cannot  *jH-nd  a |N*iuiy  except  by  (uviug  some  one  for  some- 
thing. Simple  a*  that  fact  >».  it  is  perpetually  forgotten,  and  we 
are  harangued  about  the  “ luxury  " *»f  the  rich,  the  orators  entirely 
forgetting  that  that  “ luxury  ” is  only  possible  btwaiuv  a vast  army 
of  ja'ople  are  set  to  work,  and  paid  for  their  work,  'Hie  rich  man 
is  merely  a fm-u*  of  redistribution,  and  the  distributing  process 
mu*t  pi  on  all  the  time,  otherwise  he  can  get  nothing  at  all  for  his 
money,  and  ja  as  poor  a*  (lie  poorest. 

So  we  get  this  result  as  regards  that  most  obvious  part  of  luxury 
whicb  consist*  in  having  very  rich  thing*  to  cat  and  drink.  Then 
again,  we  mrv  think  of  the  “luxury”  of  the  rich  man  a*  repre- 
sented in  rich  clothe*  for  himself,  hi*  wife,  and  his  children.  Now 
let  me  say  very  frankly  that  the  richest  man  in  the  world  does 
not  wear  two  pair*  of  trouser*  at  a time,  and  that  the  poorest,  if 
so  disposed,  can  generally  eofttc  at  one  pair.  So  wliere  is  the  great 
disproportion?  The  rich  rnan,  it  is  true,  can  have  a different  suit 
for  every  day  in  the  year;  and  a young  titl**d  coxcomb  not  so 
long  ago  declared  that  no  gentleman  could  wear  the  same  suit 
twice.  Far  belter  is  the  saving  of  George  Macdonald,  that  only  a 
gentleman  can  wear  an  old  rout  gracefully:  for  any  man  who  can 
has  something  of  the  gentleman  in  him.  The  numberless  suits  of 
a rich  man  who  cares  to  have  them  represent  the  wages  paid  to 
numberless  tailor*,  to  numlierlt***  wool- maker*,  to  numberless  shep- 
herds; and  to  the  sailors  nml  seafaring  men  who  tiring  these  ware* 
from  over  **■«*.  Again,  it  is  a question  of  distribution. 

Of  take  the  splendors  of  the  rieh  man’s  wife  and  daughters. 
These  represent,  somewhat  us  the  wine*  do.  the  wages  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  thrifty  French  people,  not  only  those  who  do  the 
rutting  out  and  sewing,  but  the  persons  of  clianning  taste,  who 
■nuke  the  guimp*.  the  lares,  the  decorative  buttons,  the  frills, 
and  feathers.  Then  there  are  the  thousands  of  other  thrifty  per- 
son*, who  weave  silks  and  satin*  and  velvets;  and.  far  away  behind 
these,  you  can  descry  millions  of  dusky  folk  oil  the  plains  of 
Bcngut,  tittle  brown  children  ami  their  mother*  feeding  tooth-edged 
mullierry  leaves  to  white,  crawling  silkworms.  A rigorous  re- 
former may  sav  that  these  Indian  folk  might  la-  liettcr  employed 
at  something  meb.  Quite  possible,  though  why  cotton  should’  be 
more  virtuous  than  silk  I cannot  quite  see.  But  the  point  i».  that* 
the  raising  of  ailk-worms  i*  what  they  nrr  employed  at;  and  ever}' 
silk  gown  represents  month#  of  home  life  for  such  ns  these. 

So  with  jewels  of  silver  ami  gold,  diamond*,  rubies.  pearl*.  and 
so  on.  They  represent  not  only  the  well  bring  of  gem-setter* 
and  gold-chaser*  in  the  factories  «f  our  jewellers;  but  also  the  food 
and  clothing  of  pearl-divers  as  far  away  a*  the  Sulu  islands,  or. 
New  Guinea,  or  the  Gulf,  or  of  ruby-miner*  among  the  Hunnnn 
hilN.  or  sapphire- seekers  in  interior  Brazil,  or  of  Kaffir#  in  South 
Africa. 

But  il  may  In*  said.  that,  in  the  east*  of  French  dresses,  most  of 
the  money  goes  to  M.  Worth,  or  hi*  like.  A g*a>d  deal  dno*.  no 
doubt.  But  what  becomes  of  it  l ben?  M.  Worth  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  H«*  can  only  spend  bis  money  by  paying  some  one  for 
something.  He  is  only  a new  centre  of  distribution.  For  we 
should  always  remcmla-r  that  a dollar  is  not  *o  murb  a commodity, 
as  a mean*  of  exchanging  commodities.  An  industrious  dollar, 
even  if  it  due*  not  work  on  Sunday*,  may  easily  buy  a dollar’s 
worth  a day.  and  so.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  purchased  three 
hundred  dollar*’  worth,  and  I*-  just  a-*  good  ns  ever,  and  ready  to 
Start  on  a new  career  of  usefulness  by  the  New -year.  A dollar 
is  not  used  up  by  lieiqg  spent.  It  is  just  a*  good  a*  liefore,  ami  can 
keep  fin  being  >j*ent  indefinitely. 

Hut  what  Iw  conic#  of  all  those  suit*  which  the  rich  man,  if  he 
i*  also  a coxcomb,  lay*  aside  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  the  week! 
Some  one  wears  tlu-m  <*ut  in  every  case,  you  may  be  sure;  and 
hi*  wife'.*  Faria  gown*  in  like  manner.  They  told  a rale  not  long 
ago.  of  the  daughter  of  a man  of  wealth  who.  at  a reception,  met 
a score  of  her  former  Paris  gowns  on  the  backs  of  n score  of  her 
fellow  guests.  Was  any  oue  wronged  hy  that?  The  |>nint  is.  that 
the  rich  man  dues  not  in  reality  gel  more  than  hi*  fair  share  of 
dotin'*,  any  more  than  hi*  fair  share  of  food;  or  at  least  not 
very  much  more:  und  no  one  has  less  because  of  what  the  rich 
mnn  ha*. 

(f'vHtinucd  on  p ape  J~-J 
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Music  and  the  Opera 

DEBUSSY’S  “PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE” 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


HE  most  immnruMe  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  opera  iii  America  since  the 
first  performance  of  “Tristan  mol 
Isoldr " twenty-one  years  ago  was 
consummated  on  February  It*,  when 
.Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  pr«»duccd 
nt  the  Manhattan  0|h  ru  llouw,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  De- 
bussy's “ I VI  leas  -?t  Melisumle.” 

The  occasion  was  memorable — 
wa»,  indeed,  of  the  first  importance — by  reason 
of  the  faet  that  Debussy's  famous  lyric-drama  ex- 
hibit* not  merely  a new  manner  of  iqs-ra-making. 
but  literally  a new  kind  of  music — a new  way  of 
conceiving  and  arranging  tones;  it  is,  to  nay  the 
thing  briellv,  as  strange  and  novel  an  ap|mrition 
in  the  musical  art  that  is  contemporary  with  it 
(the  point  cannot  Is-  too  often  reiterated)  us  was 
“Tristan”  when  it  left  the  desk  of  Wagner. 

The  history  of  this  astonishing  work  may  lie 
outlined  in  brief.  I taxed  upon  the  familiar  drama 
of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  and  arranged  as  a 
“ drome  hirii/Hc  " in  five  acts  and  twelve  tableaux, 
it  was  first  js-rformed  at  the  O|h'-ra-(’oaiique  in 
Paris  on  April  30,  1902,  and  it  has  since  then 
lield  a plan-  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
r^jH-rtoire  of  that  theatre.  Early  in  January  of 
last  year  it  was  performed  at  the  Monnaie  in 
Brussels,  and  in  April  a much-Trtitoniacd  version 
of  it  was  displayed  in  Frankfort.  Its  production 
hy  Mr.  Hammerstein  is  the  third  outside  of  Paris, 
lictuissy  tiegan  work  iifsin  the  score  in  the  autumn 
of  1893,  and  he  was  occupied  with  it  at  intervals 
until  the  spring  of  1002,  when  the  rehearsals  at 
the  Opfra-fnmique  developed  the  fact  that  the 
interludes  between  the  different  tableaux  would 
have  to  he  lengthened  in  order  to  occupy  the  time 
needed  for  ctumging  the  scenes. 

The  cast  of  tin*  original  Paris  production  contained  Miss  Mary 
r,ar den  as  ilrhminde,  Mr.  .lean  lY-rier  as  Pctleaa.  Mr.  Hector  Du- 
frane  as  tiolaud,  and  Miss  ( Jervilh-  I {eu  die  a*  Mroerierr;  and  it 
is  a singular  and  fortunate  event  that  Mr.  llunimerstein  should 
have  Iks-ii  able  to  sis- lire  these  singers  for  the  Manhattan  tierfonn- 
a lives . To  complete  the  rerord,  tin-  rest  of  the  cast  may  lie  noted 
lien-:  Miss  Carden.  Miss  (•erville-Kferhe.  and  Me*«r*.  IY-rier  and 
Dufrune  of  course  assumed  the  parts  which  they  created  »i\  years 
ago;  as  to  the  other  characters.  Mr.  Arimondi  sang  Arkt-I,  Miss 
Sigrist  l.e  petit  Yniold.  and  Mr.  Crabhe  t'n  Medieht,  Mr.  Cleo- 
fontc  l anipaniui  conducted.  The  stage  managrr  was  Mr.  Jacques 
C’oini. 

It  has  liven  said  that  " IVlh'-as  et  M^limude  " represents  a new* 
manner  of  writing  opera,  and  that,  further,  it  exhibit*  a new  order  of 
music,  a novel  and  strange  wav  of  conceiving  nnd  combining  tones. 
The  characteristics  of  lb-hussy's  art.  in  general  have  so  frequently 
lieen  remarked  upon  in  this  place  that  it  is  perhaps  unmts-ssary  to 
discuss  them  again  in  detail  in  connection  with  a work  so  com- 
pletely typical  of  him  as  Is  “ IVlicus  a score  which  displays  every 
pliu-M*  and  condition  of  his  art;  which  manifests  all  of  his  peculiari- 
ties. and  every  as|iect  of  his  style.  In  brief,  these  arc  its  features. 
*o  far  as  they  may  lie  considered  from  u non  technical  standpoint: 
The  music  is  built  upon  a system  of  tonal  structure  I deriving  its 
chief  |ieeiiliarity  from  a use  of  the  old  church  modes  instead 
of  the  modern  "major  nnd  minor  scales | which  results  in  totally 
new  harmonic  and  melodic  effect*.  Tin*  voice  parts  are  written 
with  an  entire  disregard  of  lyric  design — the  character*  intone 
w'hnt  is  in  effect  a kind  of  vitalized  and  diversified  chant.  The 
Irit  motif  system  —the  scheme  of  associating  persons,  objects,  and 
events  witli  representative  and  recurring  themes — is  used,  but  it 
is  u*ed  with  singular  subtlety  and  restraint. 

Hen*,  then,  is  an  opera  which  diverges  startlingly  from  even  so 
nnnriripnti-d  a thing  ns  tlie  Wagner  miisie-drami.  Trintau  and 
Iftolde.  in  moments  of  exalted  emotion,  utter  that  emotion  with  the 
frankest  lyricism;  Pettta*  and  Ueliaandr.  in  moments  of  like 
fervor,  still  adhere  to  the  unformed  and  unsymmet rival  declama- 
tion in  which  their  language  i*  elsewhere  couched.  It  is  the 
nrrhestra  which  sings,  which,  passionately  or  meditatively,  colora 
the  dranmtie  moment.  And  with  what  an  amazing  order  of  elo- 
quence it  expounds  the  play!  The  huge  nnd  irresistible  eloquence 
of  Wagner  is  not  to  Is-  sought  for  here.  'Cains-  once  spoke  nt  the 
“violent  sorcery  " of  Victor  Hugo's  style,  and  it  is  a phrn«e  that 
dimes  often  to  the  mind  in  thinking  of  the  music  of  Richard 
Wagner.  Debussy  in  his  " IVilea*  ” lias  written  music  that  is 
rich  in  sorcery:  but  it  is  not  violent.  In  its  strange  reticence, 
its  unprecedented  liarmniiic  and  melodic  style,  the  opalescent 
quality  of  its  instrumentation,  inheres  a kind  of  enchantment  that 


Miss  Mary  Garden 
as  “ Mclisande  ” 


music  has  not  before  exerted — an  enchantment 
that  invades  the  mind  by  stealth  yet  holds  it 
with  enchaining  power.  This  is  music  which  jt 
is  didiciilt  to  praise  with  reserve,  for  it  is,  almost 
throughout,  a product  of  inspiration,  of  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  scrupulous  intelligences 
in  tin*  history  d musical  art.  It  is  saturated  and 
suffused  with  beauty  of  a deeply  individual  kind; 
and  it  lias  enlarged  the  e.vnressiorial  boundaries 
of  the  art  in  a degree  which  is  not  easily  to  be 
drfiucd.  The  vast  and  inescapable  shadow  of  Wag- 
ner's genius  impinges  at  times  upon  the  score — 
that  is  not  to  lie  denied,  and  it  is  a condition  that 
is  well  nigh  Inevitable;  hut  it  is  a fuel  that  is 
mentioned  here  only  that  it  may  Ik*  dismissed. 
The  voice  of  Debussy  speaks  constantly  out  of  this 
score,  even  when  it  momentarily  take*  the  timbre 
of  another;  and  none  other,  since  the  superlative 
voice  of  Wagner  himself  was  stilled,  has  spoken 
with  so  potent  and  magical  a blend  of  tenderness 
and  lire,  emphasis  and  allurement;  with  an  accent 
at  once  rnchunting  and  unique. 

It  is  not  possible  within  a limited  space  to  con- 
sider in  adisiuate  detail  the  many  plui»c*  of  this 
singular  work  which  invite  discussion.  One  car- 
ries away  from  a survey  of  it.  as  has  been  said,  a 
conviction  of  its  almost  continuous  inspiration,  of 
its  profound  originality.  The  score  overflows  with 
ideas,  ideas  that  posse**  character  and  nobility, 
and  that  are  often  of  deep  and  ravishing  beauty — a 
beauty  that  takes  captive  both  the  spirit  and  the 
sense.  In  a curious  degree  the  music  is  Imth  con- 
templative and  impassioned;  its  pcivading  note  is 
that  of  still  flame,  of  emotional  quietude — the 
sweeping  and  cosmic  wind*  of  such  a work  as 
" Tristan  ” are  al>*eiit ; yet  tin-  dramatic  fibre  of 
the  score  is  strong  and  rich:  for  all  its  delicacy  of 
texture,  it  is  neither  pallid  nor  wan.  and  it  is 
never  inchoate.  The  effect  in  performance  of  the  voice  part*, 
which  would  seem  at  fir>1  glance  to  threaten  a certain  persistence  of 
accent,  i*  the  reverse  of  monotonous,  for  a constant  variety  is 
given  to  them  by  the  prismatic  nnd  ceaseless  harmonic  changes  in 
the  orchestral  current  upon  which  they  are  upborn. 

A necessarily  brief  word  remains  to  I*-  said  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  Debussy's  unprecedented  score  by  the  forces  assembled 
by  Mr.  Hummerstrin.  and  it  may  best  be  summed  up  in  the 
declaration  that  it  was  both  surprising  and  delight lul — surprising, 
bi-cause  of  the  formidable  and  disheartening  difliruliy  of  the  work, 
und  delightful  in  its  almost  undisturlx-d  harmony  of  ensemble.  For 
Miss  Garden’s  Mfltmnde,  Mr.  IY-rier’s  /Vfmii,  Mr,  Dufrune’* 
(hdatol.  there  is  but  one  word:  they  were  consummate.  Miss 
Garden's  Uflimodc  is  an  incarnation  which,  in  it*  absolute  truth 
of  conception  nnd  the  beautiful  and  infinitely  skilful  manner  in 
which  it  i*  liodicd  forth,  i*  simply  bevond  praise.  The  Petit ns  of  Mr. 
IY-rier  Is  a figure  that  must  have  tilled  the  heart  of  Debussy  with 
joy — a figure  that  seems  to  he  an  actual  materialization  "of  the 

ardent  and  naive  dreamer  who  live*  for  the  imagination  in  the 

page*  of  Maeterlinck  and  his  cunipoecr.  Mr.  IY-rier  is  an  actor 
of  finesse  und  imagination,  and  he  employs  a voice  not  in  itself 
extraordinary  with  delightful  artistry.  Mr.  Dufrane  is  not  only 
an  ideal  Ooloild,  he  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  impressive 
artist*  who  have  ever  emerged  upon  the  operatic  stage  of  New 

York.  Ilis  voice  is  superb,  a*  is  his  use  of  it.  both  in  respect 

of  musical  and  dramatic  nuanrr.  Mi**  Gervilie-Rf-aehe  a*  Gene- 
rtiYe  |N-rfnrmed  well  an  unimportant  part.  The  IrJtrf  of  Mr.  Ari- 
mondi is  less  satisfactory — lie  seems,  as  is  natural  enough,  ill  at 
ease  in  it.  nnd  he  lacks  both  unction  and  dignity.  Mi**  Sigrist 
doc*  creditably  in  the  small  but  significant  part  of  the  boy  VnIoM. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cuinpunini,  assimilating  in  an  in- 
credibly short  lime  a musical  idiom  strange  and  new  to  him,  read 
the  orchestral  score,  the  warmest  praise  would  scarcely  Ik-  ex- 
cessive. It  was  a sheer  miracle  of  com  prehension  and  a just  nnd 
lovely  interpretation.  The  orchestra,  hy  its  accomplishment  of  a 
ta«k  full  of  peril  and  difficulty,  covered  it-clf  with  glory. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  ha*  furnished  a setting  for  the  work  which  is 
in  most  respect*  excellent.  Its  prime  defect  is  its  excess  of  bright- 
nes*.  Certain  of  the  srenes,  as  they  are  put  upon  the  Manhattan 
stage,  lack  illusion — they  are  not  enough  subdued,  either  in  color 
or  in  lighting. 

Of  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein.  for  his  unexampled  artistic  courage 
in  planning  and  effecting  this  remarkable  presentation,  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  lie  hcsfiokc  for  himself  u tribute  that  will  «nrcly 
Ik-  rendered  to  him  when,  in  responding  to  a eurtnin  rail,  he  ex- 
pressed the  modest  wish  that,  through  his  production  of  Debussy's 
work,  he  might  (a-ria-luatc  himself  in  our  memory. 
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THE  EYE  THAT  NEVER  SLEEPS 


WHAT  THE  RUSSIAN  CENSOR  DID  TO  PRINCE  URUSSOVS  BOOK 


TIIK  two  cuts  on  this  jaigc  illustrate  in  a pointed  an<l  vivid 
way  Hip  rigorous  nature  of  tin*  censorship  in  Russia.  They 
art*  from  photographs  showing  tin*  obverse  nml  reverse  of  a 
package  went  from  this  country  to  Russia  which  failed  to  pass  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  censor.  The  parcel  contained  a copy  of  Prince 
Sergo  Dznitriyevich  t’rusaov’a  new  hook.  J/cmoiVs  of  a Ku/mian 
dovtrnor,  recently  published  in  this  country  by  Harper  & Brother*. 
It  was  sent  from  New  York  by  .Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal,  who  trans 
Inted  Prince  I'nissov's  manuscript  into  English,  and  was  addressed 
to  the  author  at  Raxva.  in  the  Province  of  Kalugu.  It  was  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Roaenthul  stamped  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect 


that  it  had  been  refused  by  tlie  censor  of  foreign  mail  at  Warsaw 
< >n  the  reverse  may  Is*  seen  the  wax  hearing  the  impress  of  the 
imperial  Russian  seal. 

The  content*  of  Prince  Urussor's  Imok  are  not  of  a kind  to  please 
the  upholders  and  representatives  of  the  Russian  autocracy . In  it 
the  truth  about  conditions  under  the  Carr's  rule  is  told  by  one 
of  the  "inside  circle" — a prims*  of  an  ancient  family,  a member 
of  the  first  Hama,  and  a courageous  patriot.  Prince  L'russov  re- 
veals the  methods  of  the  governors,  the  machination*  of  the  police 
department,  and  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  that  arc  sapping 
the  Slavonic  government. 


THE  OLDEST  CUSTOM  IN  THE  WORLD 


By  BERTHA  R.  McDONALD 


IK  custom  of  setting  aside  a day  for  the  playing  of 
harmless  pranks  upon  one's  neighbor  is  almost 
universal,  and  yet  nothing  positive  seems  to  lie 
known  of  its  origin.  Some  authorities  gravely  go 
Iwck  with  it  to  the  time  of  Noah  and  the  ark.  and 
the  London  f'ublic  Adrrrlintr  of  March  13.  1789, 
prints  the  following  paragraph  concerning  this 
theory: 


In  Scotland  a bit  of  foolerv  during  bark  a century  or  two 
is  -till  practised  on  April  I.  It  is  railed,  “Hunting  the  Gowk," 
gowk,  originally  n cuckoo,  imnning.  by  extension,  a fool  or  a 
simpleton.  The  trick  consisted  in  sending  » victim  at  some  stateil 
distance  with  a letter  which  contained  a couplet  Buck  as  this: 

“This  is  the  first  of  Aprile. 

Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile.” 


" The  mistuke  of  Noah  sending  the  dove  out  of 
the  ark  before  the  water  had  abated,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  deliverance  it  was  thought 
pro|H-r.  whoever  forgot  so  rcmarkuldc  a circumstance,  to  punish 
them  by  sending  them  upon  some  sleeveless  errand  similar  to  that 
ineffectual  message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent  by  the  patriarch.” 

Another  argues  that  at  this  time  in  the  year  the  | Mission  of  our 
Saviour  took  plan*.  As  the  Jews  sent  Christ  hack  and  forth  to 
mock  and  torment  Him — that  is,  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas.  from 
('aiuphus  to  Pilate,  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  hack 
again  to  Pilate, — so  this  ridiculous  and  impious  custom  took  its  rise 
t hence,  by  which  we  send  from  one  place  to  another  such  |H*r*niu 
as  we  think  proper  objects  of  our  ridicule.  Further  confirmation 
is  sought  in  the  French  name  for  an  April  fool — “ poisson  (TAvrit,” 
on  the  sup|NMiiion  that  “ pui**on  ” is  u corruption  of  “ passion. ” 
This  is  u gruesome  and  wholly  unpleasant,  hypothesis  regarding  an 
innoernt  pleasantry,  and  fortunately  it  cannot  be  credited.  All 
Tools'  day  is  both  too  old  and  ton  young  for  living  coincident 
with  the  time  of  Christ— too  old,  if  hsiked  upon  ns  a day  set 
a|>art  for  umiis'-ment  nt  the  expense  of  others,  and  too  young  if 
the  merriment  be  especially  associated  with  April  1. 

The  most  plausible  theory  is  that  which  aserilwa  the  origin  of 
this  custom  to  France.  Thi«  nation  h*d  all  Christendom  in  com- 
mencing the  new  year  on  January  1 instead  of  on  March  31.  Before 
the  change  was  made  the  merrymaking  culminated  on  the  octave 
of  the  feast.  April  1,  when  viaits  were  made  and  gifts  bestowed. 
With  tin*  adoption  of  the  new  calendar  in  15(1-4.  New  year’s  day 
was  carried  l«ck  to  Jamtury  1.  and  only  pretended  gifts  anil 
mock  ceremonial  visits  were  made  on  April  I.  with  a view  to  ma- 
king fools  of  those  who  were  so  slow  as  to  forgot  so  important  a 
change.  The  custom,  once  started,  was  kept  up  long  after  its  origin 
had  been  forgotten,  and  its  continuance  will  always  l«e  assured,  for 
it  appeals  to  a phase  of  human  nature  which  asserts  itself  at  all 
times  and  among  nil  nationalities.  The  term  “ poi/uon  <F.lrr»7” 
means  just  what  it  says,  an  "April  fl-li”— that  is.  a young  fish, 
and  therefore  easily  hooked.  Our  American  slang  term  “sucker” 
probably  means  milch  the  same. 

The  Roman  Saturnalia  corresponds  in  character  to  our  All 
Fools’  day.  although  it  occurred  at  a different  season,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  medieval  Feast  of  Frails,  when  the  classic  wits  of - 
the  pn'*l{cnnisMance  period  joined  in  all  sorts  of  absurdities. 


The  first  victim  then  seeks  a second,  whom  he  aenda  some  distance 
further:  the  second  sends  a third;  ami  no  the  deception  is  kept  up 
until  the  victim  suspects  or  is  warned. 

The  ancient  event  which  is  most  startlingly  nnnlogous  to  our  All 
Fools'  day  from  every  standpoint  is  the  Feast  of  Huli  in  Hind” 
stan.  On  the  last  day  of  the  feast.  March  31,  the  chief  diversion 
is  the  sending  of  people  on  all  sorts  of  wild-goose  chase*,  which 
furnish  merriment  only  to  the  sender  and  those  who  share  Id* 
secret. 

It  in  quite  prolntdc  that  the  Knglish  borrowed  the  eustom  from 
their  French  cousins,  as  no  trace  of  its  existence  in  (Sreat  Britain 
ran  Is*  lound  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  What  arc  known  a* 
"sleeveless  errands"  have  always  been  *|>eciul  favorites  on  tld* 
day.  (treat  ia  the  rejoicing  if  a rustic  can  Is-  found  so  simple 
a*  to  apply  at  the  village  liookntorc  for  a cony  of  the  l/isfory  of 
Ace's  (Sr»nitn\o(hrr,  at  llie  grocer’s  for  a pint  of  pigeon’s  milk, 
or  at  the  cobbler’s  for  strap  oil.  This  last  is  a prime  favorite, 
and  the  cobbler,  usually  familiar  with  the  game,  proceeds  to  give 
the  applicant  plenty  of  si  rap  without  the  oil. 

hi  custom  of  leaving  a valuable  looking  pocki'tbook  %ith  a 

siring  attached  in  a public  place,  and  the  trick  of  mnking  it  heavy 
and  hard,  so  that  he  who'  contemptuously  kicka  it  aside  may  conic 
to  grief  a*  Hurelv  a*  he  who  trustingly  tries  to  pick  it  up.  still 
find  their  victims  with  April  1 of  each  succeeding  year.  The  small 
l«o_v  of  |!Wlfi  will  probably  take  ii*  keen  delight,  in  pinning  an 
" April  Fool  " on  the  coat  tail*  of  the  dude  a*  did  his  great -great- 
grandfather before  him. 

Our  American  youth  i*  buMding  over  with  ideas  for  April  fool 
itlg.  Wlmt  solid  comfort  it  is  to  (lu*  street  urchin  to  plan*  a 
brick  under  a hut  «•»  the  sidewalk,  and  «t  the  passers  by  kick  at 
it  with  disastrous  effect  upon  the  tic.  or  to  lay  a hot  brick  or  iron 
carelessly  where  it  may  he  piekrd  up— and  dropped!  What  joy 
to  the  youthful  offspring  who  can  jsTsunde  Paterfamilias  to  wipe 
an  imaginary  bit  of  soot  from  his  nose  anti  lie  called  “ April  Fool  r 
for  hi*  pain*! 

rndoohti*dly  the  passing  years  will  still  find  the  youths  and 
maidens  exchanging  rlwmlnic  creams  filled  with  cotton  or  cin 
n it  hi  on  drops  plentifully  spiced  with  cayenne  on  April  1.  and  we 
would  not  deny  them  these  pleasantries,  for  hath  it  not  been 
written. 

“ A lit  lie  nonsense  now  mill  tlien 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men”? 
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Making  the  World  Go  Round 


By  PROFESSOR  SIRIUS  J.  ASTEROYD 


AMOVING  experiment  wan  recently  witnessed  iiwidt  the 
cha]M'l  of  l nlmnhia  University.  where  hallowed  memories 
cluster  thickly  aruimd  t hi-  walls.  The  earth,  which  had 
suspended  owing  lo  the  |iul>li«*  holiday,  wan  moved  by  the  pleading 
••f  the  Star  lions,  and.  after  a special  permit  had  been  ohtaim-d 

from  the  dancing  delegates  of  the  Union  nf  Internebular  Star- 

waltzcrs,  ail  went  Npiitningly 
until  closing-down  lime  at 
half  past  five. 

I hie  felt  inclined  to  drowse 

inside  the  hot.  sleepy  chapel, 

where  visitors  and  alumni 
clustered  thickly  on  all  the 
seats  that  were  ’available.  In 
the  front  row  was  a small 
hut  bearded  deputation,  which 
many  took  to  Is-  Columbus. 
Copernicus,  & Co.,  hut  subse- 
quently turned  out  to  lie  the 
committee  of  the  Rahway 
I New  Jersey)  Flat  Kart'h 
Association,  who  luid  come  to 
see  fair  play. 

Addressing  this  small  mi- 
nority id  unbalanced  theorists, 
the  Professor  said  that  the 
earth  went  round,  and  noth- 
ing was  easici  than  to  prove 
it.  With  patience,  persever- 
ance. a moderate  outlay,  and 
two  life  insurance  policies, 
she  can  lie  set  spinning  with- 
in the  limits  of  anv  average 
flat. 

The  first  thing  needed  is 
an  oblate  spheroid,  such  as 
can  Is-  obtained  from  any 
druggist  or  hardware  store. 
Lift  lip  the  cover  of  the  hired 
piano,  insert  the  hand  deftly 
and  insistently  within  the 


. and.  with  a light,  but  tlrm  movement,  null  out  a humln-d 
Attach  one  end  of  this 


work*.  _ _ 

and  ninety  feet  of  wire.  Attach  one  end  of  tliia  to  the  dome  of 
tin-  Hat.  and  from  the  other  end  suspend  your  spheroid  over  the 
brrilkfast  table,  with  n small  tendril  of  hair  trailing  below,  such 
as  you  ran  obtain  from  your  wife's  dressing  table  in  the  night 
watches.  Now  make  a |smi|  of  ink  in  the  centre  of  the  tablecloth, 
and  set  the  spheroid  swinging,  in  such  a way  that  the  tendril 
<.«o-|n  through  the  ink  and  records  a fine  line  across  the  cloth. 
After  a lapse  of  time  divergent  lines  ap|iear.  and  by  the  end  of 
' 1 will  have 


i four  hours  von 


-autifnl  pattern  of  the 
Japanese  flag,  ns  well  an 
the  knowledge  that  the 
world  goin  round. 

This  is  how  it  is 
provisl.  -aid  the  Pro- 
fessor: When  the  weight 
is  sH  in  motion,  the 
vibrations  of  its  |s-ndu- 
Itun-liKi-  action  moving 
In  a plane  parnllrl  to 
its  orbit  across  the 
transverse  line  which  the 
earth's  axis  in  its  later- 
al swing  by  calculating 
the  diurnal  rotative 
plane  of  transverse 
oscillation  has  been 
reckoned  upon  tile  lati- 
tude which  a |s-ndulimi 
laterally  inclined  over 
the  rotatory.  . ■ ■ 

The  Professor  said 
that  lie  was  going  to  set 
the  earth  in  motion  and 
proceeded  to  do  so. 

A blushing  miss  now 
came  forward  to  burn 


the  string  which  held  the  weight  from  oscillating.  Meanwhile 
Professor  O'ltyun  took  up  his  station  behind  a telescope  and  |s-eri*d 
anxiously  through. 

“ Is  her  string  on  straight?”  shouted  Professor  Polaris. 

” Yep,1’  said  Professor  O' Ryan. 

’*  Then  let  her  go,"  lie  shouted. 

lie  was  too  late,  for  the  string  had  been  burned  through:  and 
with  a darting  motion  the  weight  began  to  swing  through  s|iaee. 
Fascinated  by  the  flight  of  the  iron  ball,  the  scientists  regarded 
iia  long  and  solemn  swoops  with  eye*  that  burned.  Some  of  them 
hardly  wx-tned  to  breathe. 

” Mcautiful!  Meant iful!”  gasped  Professor  O'Ryan. 

“Oh!  Im'l  it  cute?”  ex- 
claimed a rapturous  (laniard 
freshman,  who  by  some 
strange  chance  had  managed 
to  iuciud”  herself  among  the 
elect.  A simultaneous  and 
icy  glare  from  eight  wise  men 
froze  the  poor  girl  no  sud- 
denly and  effectually  that 
she  lias  not  to  this  day 
giggled  the  charming  little 
giggle  with  which  she  in- 
tended to  emphasize  her  ex- 
clamation. 

The  iron  hall  now  glided 
to  and  fro  as  smoothly  as  the 
far-famed  frigate-bird  o'er 
ocean's  foaming  crests.  The 
scientists  gn/.ed.  enraptured. 

And  "till  they  gazed  and 
still  the  wonder  grew  how 
that  great  thingumbob  flew  and  flew  and  Hew 

"Stop  it!  Oh,  stop  it!”  cried  a pallid  prof  who  had  dashed 
furiously  all  the  way  across  the  campus,  lie  leap>-d  toward  the 
iron  hall  and  would  have  grabbed  it  in  midtlight  if  hr  hud  not  been 
tackled  and  neutly  thrown  by  a Columbia  hero  who  had  recently 
turned  his  attention  from  foothull  to  astronomy. 

"Stop  it.  I tell  you!”  gasped  the  pullid  prof,  still  struggling 
in  the  grasp  of  the  tackier.  ” You  don't  know  what  you’re  doing — ” 

'*  Pretty  cool,  I call  that."  commented  Professor  Polaris,  with  a 
frosty  stare. 

" You're  disorganizing  the  harmony  of  cosmic  dispositions.” 
groaned  the  pallid  one  upon  the  floor.  ••  For  the  Inst  five  minutes 
the  recorder  of  the  seismograph,  which  it  is  my  function  to  attend 
in  yonder  tower,  has  been  quivering  and  jiggling,  then  plunging  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It's  awful!  You've  knocked  London  and  Paris 
off  the  map." 

And  still  the  iron  hall  swooju-d  noiselessly  to  ami  fro.  Presently 
a stout,  military  looking  gentleman  wrapped  in  a huge  and  shaggy 
coat  of  fur  marched  with  dignity  up  the  aisle. 

" In  this  company,”  he  Is-gun  somewhat  testily.  ” I presume  I 
need  no  introduction,  but  in  order  to  Is*  quite  safe  I will  tell  you 
that  I am  Major  U raus,  whom  yon  astronomers  pretend  to  know 
so  well,  Listen  to  me.  You  are  jangling  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
filling  universal  space  with  cacoplianmis  discord.  Will  you  stop 
this  infernal  experiment?  Will  von?" 

" We  will."  replied  Professor  Polaris. 

They  did. 
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The  Season’s  Plays 

OTIS  SKINNER  AS  AN  ADMIRABLE  SWAGGERER 


Bv  “ r 


OR  a fancied  mwm  of  rrlcvancy  the  writer  recall*  lii* 
introduction  to  Mr.  Otin  Skinner,  It  wa*  in  llic 
street  in  Baltimore,  the  day  after  that  city'*  memor 
aide  Are.  With  hi*  brother  and  many  thousand 
other* — Mr.  sk inner  wa*  wandering  about  the  rlut- 
tered  highway*,  gazing  in  the  compelled  *ilem*e 
which  affected  every  one  there  at  the  mon«trou*  dc 
»t ruction.  He  and  Mix*  Ada  llehan  had  oane  to 
town  to  give  two  Shake* pcarian  [day*,  ami  that  Mon- 
day  night  were  to  have  played  " The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.”  incidentally,  but  for  an  obvioua  reason.  there  wa*  no  i«rr- 
formance  that  night,  *o  in  the  afternoon  Mr,  Skinner  wa*  Htrolling 
up  and  down  the  crowd-tilled  streets  *hotildrr  to  shoulder  with  the 
population  of  Itallimorv. 

Mr.  Skinner  wa*  a mixt  deenrou*  citizen.  Ili«  hand*  were 
tliruat  deeply  into  hi*  pocket*,  and.  a*  if  he  realiwd  tlutt  Ire  wa* 
an  outaidcr,  a*  it  were,  at  Mich  a time,  he  per*i«ientty  clung  to  the 
liarkgronnd  of  the  mvih-,  moving  clo*c  to  the  wall,  and  otherwise 
yielding  way  to  the  eager,  hurrying  people  of  the  town.  He  wa* 
lurtii-ularly  quiet  and  inconspicuous. 

Tire  next  time  tire  writer  met  him.  what  a change  had  occurred! 
The  meeting  wa*  in  the  *mnll  French  town  of  lsaoudun,  and  into 
thi*  Hedate  community  swaggered  he  with  wide  stridca,  orotund, 
mouth-filling  oath*,  arid  much  vehement  lunging  of  un  ebony  cane, 
(•one  were  the  decorum  and  reserve,  gone  the  self-effacement  and 
modesty,  and  in  their  place  a moat  da*ldng  asaertivenes*  and  arro- 
gance accompanied  by  an  a**urancc  without  parallel. 

Tire  curious  feature  of  this  second  manifestation  on  Mr.  Skinner's 
part  wa*  that  it  instantly  won  both  sympathy  and  regard.  He  wa* 
a bully  to  hr  appreciat'd,  and  hi*  noise  snd  bluster  were  delightful. 
Every  lime  he  lunged  his  cane  and  art  the 
atmosphere  aquiver  for  vards  around,  the 
temptation  to  get  up  and  hang  too  was  almost 
irresistible. 

Now  in  justice  to  Mr.  Skinner  that  whilr. 
during  the  Itnltimorv  incident,  he  wa*  in  pro- 
firm  permma,  in  the  French  environment  he  wa* 

Colonel  Philippe  Hmlau,  late  ol  tin-  army  of 
Napoleon  Ilona  parte  anil  an  officer  of  the  l.cginu 
of  Honor.  By  war  of  further  explanation  it 
should  be  stain!  that  the  era  of  French  terri- 
tory which  he  so  superbly  dominated  had  been 
transplanted  to  the  stage  of  the  Hudson 
Theatre  in  order  to  atTord  a Netting  for  one  of 
the  most  admirable  examples  of  character- 
acting  New  York  lias  seen  in  many  seasons, 

*•  The  Honor  of  the  F'amily." 

The  play  is  an  English  adaptation  by  Mr. 

Paul  M.  Potter  from  the  French  play.’  " lot 
ltnl«ouillcu*c,"'  which  is  based  upon  a storv  by 
Balzac  entitled,  " I n Menage  de  Oarqon.”  This 
is  nrtainly  an  array  of  cooks,  but  the  result  i* 
satisfying  to  a degree.  For  Mr.  Skinner  the 
play  provide*  him  with  a grent  iicrsonal  success, 
and  it  i»  quite  sufficient  to  sav  that  the  rfile  of 
the  rollicking  Colonel  fits  him  as  admirably  as 
do  his  skin-tight  breeches.  A*  for  plot,  it  is 
simple  enough:  a rich  and  senile  uncle,  Jean- 
Jartyue n /{on get,  ha*  installed  in  hi*  house  a 
housekeeper,  one  Flora  llratirr.  whose  chief 
occupation  is  that  of  wheedling  money  out  of 
the  old  man.  She  ha*  a lover,  Mas  ( lilrt t and. 
of  eour*e,  much  gossip  centres  upon  them.  To 
offset  the  conviction*  of  the  villager*,  and.  at 
the  *atne  time,  to  clear  the  way  for  her  supreme 
xtroke.  Flora  prevails  upon  her  childish  liene- 
faetor  to  install  diet  in  the  house  in  order,  a* 
she  expresses  it.  “ to  luive  a man  in  the  house.” 

The  scheme  of  the  immoral  young  woman  i*  to 
get  old  No ui/et  to  invest  a large  sum  in  tier 
name  snd  then  fly  with  (lilrt  and  the  money. 

At  this  juncture  arrives  the  swaggrring  Colonel 
Philippe.  His  mother  has  ju*f  Imeti  refused  a 
loan  hy  her  brother,  the  old  skinflint,  and  i*  in 
despair.  Philippe  is  not  in  the  house  five 
ininnte*  liefore  he  thoroughly  understand*  the 
state  of  affair*,  the  cruelty  of  Flora,  and  hi* 
uncle's  ignorance  of  her  true  character.  There- 
upon lie  appoints  himself  rescuer,  and  declares 
war  upon  Flora  and  < lilrt.  A*  thi*  i*  all  made 
clear  in  the  first  act  the  succeeding  three  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  most  delightful  duel 
of  wits  between  Philipf*  and  the  young  woman.  Mr.  Otto  Skinnci 
Of  cour*e  he  i*  victorious,  although  this  in-  Swaggerer,  “ Col. 

volves  a real  duel  with  (lilrt.  in  which  the  in  “The  Honor 


latter  is  killed,  and  the  old  man  and  his  money  are  not  parted. 
The  entrance  of  Philippe  upon  the  scene  i*  admirably  effected. 
Ju«t  when  Flora  and  (lilrt  have  announced  all  the  tiling*  tlicv 
intend  to  <|n  to  this  bumptious  Colonel  fellow,  he  stride*  p.i-t  the 
wide  window,  stalks  into  the  house,  proclaim*  in  a very  loud  voice 
that  lie  ha*  come  to  *ce  Id*  uncle  and.  incidentally,  to  attend  to  .s-r 
tain  matter*,  and  then  *talks  out  again  with  the  disconcerting 
statement  that  hr  will  lie  hack  a*  s.mn  a*  In-  ha*  flubbed  his  cigar. 
The  few  moments  he  is  on  the  stage  during  this  llr*t  act  sulliee  to 
indicate  wluit  the  scheming  woman  may  exjiect  of  her  visitor.  In 
the  sulmequent  act*  he  justifies  the  mat  extravagant  expectation*. 

A*  a rule,  one  ft*  I*  a decided  disinclination  to  symputhiac  in  mii.v 
wav  with  the  man  who  bullyrag*  a woman,  but  the  Philippe  of  Mr 
Skinner  does  it  so  well,  now  with  the  nio*t  persuasive  courtesy . 
now  with  equally  polite  force,  that  Id*  appeal  i*  irresistible.  He  i* 
dexterous  enough  to  meet  the  wmuan'*  every  mood,  and  Id*  happiest 
ami  most  successful  moments  are  those  in’  which  be  has  succeeded 
in  goatling  her  into  a tantrum.  Old  Nougri  i*  a*  much  opposed 
to  the  method*  and  intent  ol  Philippe  a*  i*  Flora,  hut.  bless  your 
heart,  this  simply  delights  the  soldier.  He  is  determined  to  save 
his  uncle  snd  his  francs  in  spite  of  him.  so  he  take*  the  upper 
hand  with  his  uncle  just  as  firmly  s*  with  the  woman  who  i* 
plotting  for  the  money.  If  uncle  want*  to  do  something  which 
nephew  thinks  ill  advised,  nephew  secs  to  it  that  unrle  does  not  do 
it,  nay.  dim  not  come  anywhere  nrar  doing  it.  And  with  what 
rare  gissl  nature  draw  Philippe  deal  with  the  household  from  maul 
to  master!  However  loudly  lie  may  bang  with  Id*  cane  lie  is  never 
for  a moment  rultbd  n«t  of  his  easy,  grasl-natured  mood.  All  he 
asks  i*  that  people  do  as  he  sav*  ami  do  it  non I Crash!  fall*  the 
cane.)  It  Is  in  the  scene  in  which  Philippe  makes  it  quite  clear  to 
Flora  that  it  is  time  for  her  exit  Hint  Mr 
Skinner  demonstrates  hi.*  fine  gra*p  of  the 
character  of  Philippe  and  is  at  his  be*t.  Mr. 
Skinner's  port  raja  I of  the  |>ait  is.  throughout . 
u |s>n  such  a high  plane  that  it  smack*  of  criti 
rism  to  remark  one  moment  as  better  than 
other*,  so  what  is  here  meant  is  that  the  play 
wright  in  thi*  scene  provides  him  with  line, 
which  permit  of  stronger  character-drawing  by 
the  actor.  It  is  delightful  when  Philippr.  after 
telling  Flora  whnt  a nice,  pretty  girl  she  i*.  ami 
how  readily  lie  himself  could  fail  in  love  with 
her.  stops  ami  kisses  her  on  the  hack.  Flora  i« 
far  from  pleased  with  this  attention,  nor  doc* 
she  accept  as  a care**  the  rcNounding  *lap  ii|stu 
Hie  hare  aliouldrr  which  Philippe  give*  her  bv 
way  of  etntihasi*  to  imp  of  Id*  jewels  of  advice. 
With  all  Ids  hrusq uen ess,  Philippe  docs  not 
treat  her  roughly  even  when  she  attempt*  t» 
strike  him.  He  then  catches  her  arm.  slip*  it 
into  his  own.  and  with  a how.  • scoria  her  from 
the  room.  Again  is  Mr.  Skinner  tleligbtful 
wlien  Flora  thrown  herself  at  Ids  bead,  trusting 
to  prove  a*  resistless  to  him  a*  to  hi*  tbslderiug 
uncle.  PhiUpfre  accepts  her  lovemaking.  and 
wlien  she  lean*  upon  Ids  bosom  he  g< *-.  so  far 
as  to  take  her  in  Ids  arms.  And  ju»t  a*  ibt  i* 
congratulating  herself  upon  a tainted  conquest, 
Philipp’-  hold*  her  very  tight  and  tell*  her  that 
lie  is  far  t«*j  old  to  !*•  entrapped  by  any  such 
ruse.  Then  he  lei*  her  go. 

It  is  thi*  sort  of  audacity  which  win*  Phil 
ippr'n  way  for  Idm  throughout  the  plav-.  ami  it 
i*  conduct i*l  with  «iich  restraint  that  one  can- 
not fail  to  appreciate  that  one  false  swagger 
would  ruin  tlic  pari,  make  it  «wa.*hhitekling  and 
ordinary  instead  of  du*ldng  ami  convincing. 

The  i Ale  of  Flora  is  played  bv  Misa  Percy 
Haswrll.  and  while  at  time*  her  interpretation 
lacks  fire,  particularly  in  the  la*f  act.  her  per 
formance  is  drcidcdly  the  ln-*t  thing  .lie  ha* 
done  in  years.  Old  Kotlprt  is  played  by  A II. 
Adam*,  ami  is  a most  conscientious  and  trulh 
fill  characterization.  The  other  member*  of  the 
east  are  gissl.  but  of  course  Mr,  Skinner 
dominate*  I he  scene.  His  reception  in  New 
York  must  certainly  have  hren  rm*»t  gratifying 
to  him. 

None  can  dispute  tire  courage  of  Mi**  Olga 
Net hersole  in  presenting  *'  Adrienne  lawn 
vreur."  with  whieh  slie  opened  the  second  week 
u that  admirable  „l  her  engagement  at  Italy's  Theatre.  To  revive 
t'hilippc  Brtdau,”  tld*  grotesque,  ancient  play  of  Scrilie  and  lr- 

of  the  Family  ” gome  in  t In—-  day*  when  it*  |>o©r  old  bone* 
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•pjLttle  and  creak  with  artificiality  and  tut* 
*t  Ctlihood  in  the  presence  of  the  critical 
- * odeni  audience.  i*  at  once  a weighty  task 
1 . id  a challenge  to  genius  if  it  would  gain 
4| r iplause  rather  ihan  pitying  smile*.  More 
•er.  any  actress  who  undertake*  the  tank 
*"■  mo  challenges  comparison  with  the  divine 
a . a rah.  who.  as  our  fathers  tell  us,  was 
jUfj  uwinating  in  her  personation  of  the  u» 
tk  ap|>y  actress  of  the  Comf'die  Franc»ie  He 
said  to  the  credit  of  Mis*  Nctbenuil*  that 
''“he  undertakes  the  task  and  accept*  the 
hallenge  without  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
er  triumphant  outcome.  Her  self-contl- 
enct*  is  superb. 

Anil  the  result  ’ A display  of  poses. 
«f  artificialities,  of  mouthing*.  of  affec- 
at  ions  that  bring  grief  to  those  who 
remember  tlie  abilities  Miss  Xetfaersole 
wis  liitberto  displayed.  She  power* 
■eauty  and  a high  degree  of  talent,  but 
die  prefers  tn  obscure  them  la-hind  a veil 
af  affected  mauneriwms  of  speech  ami  action 
that  grate  upon  the  senses  and  sadden  the 
mind.  Once  site  forgot  herself  for  a mo- 
ment an  she  read  to  her  lover  La  Fontaine's 
fable  of  the  loving  pigeons.  Yet  the  self 
forgetfulness  was  hut  for  a moment,  for  she 
hired  upon  the  |sa»r  birds,  and  with  every 
■pprarnnre  of  delight  in  her  accomplish 
ment  wafted  tliem  to  the  audience  as  “ plj- 
jins."  To  Ik-  of  the  stage  stagey  can  perhaps 
U-  condoned,  hut  in  Heaven's  name  why 
“ pi  j- jins"? 

To  elalsirate  upon  the  theme  i*  distaste- 
ful. all  the  more  so  because  tlu>  actress  is 
njw  from  whom  better  things  are  expected, 
and  who  can  still  commend  herself  to  her 
admiring  public  if  only  she  will  divest  her- 
»lf  of  th«-  mental  and  physical  distortions 
which  she  seem*  to  believe  constitute  the 
tinllmaik  of  genius.  Who  that  saw  it  can 
ner  forget  the  awful  moments  in  which  she 
snarled  the  living  throes  of  the  poisoned 
\dricnnrf  She  so  clutched  at  the  region 
that  burned  with  pain  that  her  emotions  in 
stead  of  Mug  pathetic  became  vividly 
<-*teo — pathetic.  The  long-suffering  audience 
audibly  snickered.  The  ininurt  in  Act  IV. 
i*  funnier  than  Francis  Wilson's  minuet  in 
* Krminic." 


Potters  of  Mexico 

Ijc  Cuernavaca.  Guadalajara,  and  many 
m her  districts  of  Mexico,  the  potter's  art 
has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
from  time  immemorial.  The  pottery  manu- 
factured in  each  city  possesses  it*  distinct- 
ive cliaraet eristics,  and  is  quite  different 
from  that,  produced  elsewhere. 

Cuernavaca  pottery  is  manufactured  in 
ti*e  little  village  of  San  Antone.  Just  out- 
side the  city  of  that  name  The  dwellers 
m practically  every  one  of  the  adobe  houses 
hi  the  village  are  clay  workers,  and  each 
house  is  a workshop.  Pottery  is  here  made 
entirely  by  hand. 

The*  clay,  after  being  taken  from  the 
earth,  is  first  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun.  . 
then  pulvcriml  with  a wooden  mallet,  and 
|ut«acii  through  the  finest  meshed  brass  wire 
cloth,  nfler  which  process  the  clay  is  finer 
than  wheat  flour.  For  mixing,  a fine  slime 
is  prepared  by  soaking  a portion  of  the 
pulverized  clay  in  water,  passing  it  through 
a sieve,  and  afterwards  mixing  the  dry 
clay  and  kneading  to  the  right  conaistenev. 

A mould  of  the  required  sire  for  the  body- 
of  the  article  to  lie  made  is  then  placed  on 
the  upper  jiortion  of  tire  old  style  potter's 
wheel,  covered  with  the  proper  thickness  of 
clay,  then  patted  and  shaped  with  a wooden 
paddle  and  with  the  hands.  The  Indian 
potter  turns  the  model  ulioiit  ls-fore  him  by 
scraping  hi*  bare  toe*  on  tlie  lower  por- 
tion of  the  wlire-l,  and  during  the  revolu- 
tion* he  continue*  to  smooth  the  clay  with 
■ narrow  strip  of  wet  doth  until  the  de- 
sired surface  is  obtained.  Handles,  spouts, 
etr..  are  *11  formed  by  the  hands,  without 
moulds,  and  Joined  by  means  of  the  clay 
slime  ami  prepared  day. 

<>ne  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  Cuerna- 
vaca putt  try  Is  the  inlaid  decoration,  for 
which  smuli  hits  of  broken  china  are-  em- 
ployed. Other  decorations  principally  use-1 
are  moulded  reptiles  and  insects,  moulded 
leave*  und  flower*,  and  stamped  work.  The 
making  of  the  inlaid  work  is  a slow  and 
primitive  process.  The  design  to  l«e  used  i* 
first  drawn  ii|*on  thin  pa|ier,  then  placed 


on  the  damp  day  and  traced  with  a small 
sharp-pointed  stick,  after  which  it  is  slow- 
ly wrought  hv  pressing  particles  of  china 
of  the  proper  shape  into  the  day.  with  the 
glared  surface  on  the  outside.  The  article 
i*  now  thoroughly  smoothed  with  a wet 
cloth  and  placed  in  the  drying  room.  Moulds 
for  the  foriuution  of  decorations  are  made 
in  plaster  of  Pari*  from  the  live  reptiles, 
insects,  etc. 

During  the  drying  process  the  pottery  is 
watchfully  shielded  from  sun  ami  wind,  and 
a careful  examination  made  each  day  nf 
every  piece  in  the  drving  room,  so  that,  if 
possible,  the  moulded  decoration*  may  be 
prevented  from  cracking.  No  permanent 
kiln  is  used  for  burning,  each  individual 
procras  being  accompanied  bv  tlie  building 
of  a kiln  of  the  sire  required  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  A number  of  jars  approximate- 
ly eighteen  indie*  in  lu-ight  und  nine  inches 
in  diameter  are  placed  t-u  an  open  spare  of 
ground  as  closely  together  as  possible,  be- 
tween and  around  the  outer  edge*  of  which 
i*  laid  tlie  fuel.  Flat  pieces  of  previously 
burned  pottery  arc  used  to  cover  the  jars 
und  fuel,  upon  which  arc  piled  tlie  urtides 
to  be  burned.  The  whole  i*  then  completely 
covered  with  many  " comales,"  round,  flat 
slab*,  which  are  u*«d  for  cooking.  The  fuel 
is  tlwn  set  on  lire.  and.  when  well  alight, 
green  gras*  or  wet  hay  i*  thrown  over  the 
pile.  The  necessary  burning  occupies  about 
two  hours,  after  which  time  and  while  red 
hot.  the  kiln  is  uncovered.  Etch  article  i* 
lifted  by  an  iron  rod  and  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  air,  which  concludes  the  process  of 
manufacture  After  burning,  the  painted 
portions  of  the  pottery  will  have  turned  to 
u dark  terra  cotta,  and  the  unpainted  por- 
tions, or  such  pieces  aa  are  wholly  left  in 
the  natural  color  of  the  day.  will  have 
changed  from  a dark  gray  to  a light  terra- 
cotta color. 

Pottery  made  in  Guadalajara  i*  probably 
more  widely  known  than  that  of  any  other 
Mexican  manufacture,'  The  potteries  are 
situated  shout  six  miles  from  the  city 
proper,  in  the  Indian  village  of  Sun  Pedro. 
Here  another  race  of  pottrr*.  true  descend- 
ants of  the  Artec*,  live,  handing  down  from 
one  generation  to  unollu-r  the  knowledge  of 
working  this*  peculiar  plus*  of  ware  railed 
by  them  “ Za|*>tecus."  Many  of  the  original 
form*  and  design*  mentioned  in  tlw*  records 
of  the  friars  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
are-  preserved  in  the  Guadalajara  pottery  of 
lo-day,  this  being  especially  true  of  the  ware 
know  n us  the  " aromatic  ” pottery,  which  is 
colored  in  the  burning. 

The  clay*  from  which  the  Guadalajara 
potteiie*  are  formed  are  of  two  kinds — black 
and  white.  The  black  day  is  found  in 
veins  one  to  two  meters  fmeter=3.28  feet) 
Mow  the  general  level  of  tin*  ground,  and 
is  a formation  of  vegetable  origin,  as  is 
proved  by  its  peculiar  odor,  nod  also  by 
petrified  remains.  The  vein*  vary  greatly 
in  length,  but  tlw-  width  i*  usually  from 
three  to  four  meters.  The  white  clay  i* 
more  abundant  than  the  hlnrk,  and  is  very 
compact  and  heavy,  being  a sulisoil  forma- 
tion, covering  large  areas  and  varying 
from  nne-half  to  two  and  one-half  meter* 
in  depth.  Tlie  black  clay  is  prepared  by 
simply  dissolving  in  water,  producing  a 
very  sticky  substance.  The  white  sort  is 
thoroughly  dried,  pulverized,  and  pa«wd 
through  a fine  wire  sieve,  then  added  to  the 
wet  black  day.'  and  well  kneaded.  For 
moulding  the  finer  forms  the  |mt!cr  us** 
the  sub-dams-  as  thu*  prepared,  If  flower 
pot*,  garden  jars,  etc.,  are  desired  a fine 
sand  is  ad-led. 

Hitch  family  of  worker*  are*  specialists  in 
their  own  line  of  work.  Many  form*  and 
designs  are  produerd,  hut  only  one  design 
ill  one  family.  The  potter  who  ran  mould 
flower  pot*  cannot  mould  figures  or  water 
bottles.  The  trunsfer  of  work  ha*  been 
tried,  hut  a I ways  without  success.  The 
wnrker  teaches  Ids  son  to  perform  the  same 
tusk  u»  hi*  own.  and  should  he  have  no  son 
the  knowledge  of  the  s|ieH«l  form  or  design 
nf  his  work  is  lost  at  his  death. 


To  Prevent  Mining  Accidents 

A CIIWK  weigher  in  Derbyshire.  England. 
b«*  invented  a n -•■  t h- >«l  of  blasting  which 
will,  it  is  claimed,  greatly  reduce  the  liu- 
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billly  of  accidents  by  ensuring  the  firing 
of  every  charge.  While  the  invention  ii 
particularly  applicable  to  mines  ami  quai- 
ries.  it  may  be  used  in  ull  kinds  of  blasting. 
The  >-nd  of  a tula*  with  a loaw  central 
needle  is  inserted  into  a cartridge  of  ex- 
plosive material,  and  the  cut  I ridge  with  the 
tube  and  needle  are  placed  in  the  prepared 
shot  hole.  Tlie  hole  is  then  rammed,  after 
which  the  needle  i*  withdrawn  from  the 
tut.*-,  und  the  detonator,  attached  to  a suit- 
able carrier,  i*  then  passed  through  the  tula* 
into  the  apace  left  lit  the  explosive  by  the 
removal  of  the  needle. 

The  detonator  i*  coupled  to  the  buttery 
am)  lire-d : but  if  from  any  cause  the  ex- 
plosive is  not  fired,  or  tlie  detonator  ini***-* 
fire,  it  can  Is*  withdrawn  and  another  de- 
tonator attached  to  tlu*  carrier  and  placed 
to  I lie  explosive,  ns  in  the  first  ease.  This 
method,  it  is  claimed,  place*  within  the 
>»  muds  of  possibility  the  safe  emit  ml  of 
these  detonators,  which  are  nlwuys  a metaaee 
to  tin*  live*  nf  miller*.  They  can  Ik-  placed 
in  charge  nf  official*  and  kepi  from  the 
woiktnrn,  and  in  rase  of  " nii**-flre»  " they 
can  la*  returned  to  the  makers  or  destroyed 
by  im-iiii*  provided  for  that  purpose. 


Self-help 

M I TELL  you.  liinkfl,  what  that  hoy  of 
yours  need*  is  a thoroughly  sound  thrash- 
ing'- 

" I don’t  Miere  in  corporal  punishment,” 
"What*  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  never 
whip  that  hoy.  Dinks’" 

" N'o-o,”  replied  Blnk*.  after  some  hesita- 
tion, ” That  I*,  never  except  in  self- de- 
fence.’’ 


THKEK  GENERATIONS  OF  HEALTHY  BABIES 
Haw  tm-n  mil  irfnllr  raiscl  on  Borers'?  P-sc.l  s Cos. 

u lUn  Mil.*;  iw*  e*cH  r*M r than  all  an  ,*1lnl  " infant  fan,  l»  “ 
ewnbif*-!  THc-uian-Vt  ol  unvlk-itr-l  u-Xir  mist?  rereivnj 
annua-l r from  physician*  ami  fratrful  parw-tt  testify  to  lh* 
merit*  c4  Emu  Ilaasti 


t'»*  BROWN'S  Camphemtad.  N*pon*ce>u»  DENTIFRICE 
tor  lh»  taeth.  Urlirio-M.  tj  c*n«a  [*r  Jar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLD  SURGEON 

Found  Coffee  Caused  Hands  to  Tremble. 

Tlie  surgeon’s  duties  m|uire  clear  judgment 
and  a steady  luuid.  A slip  or  on  ttnneeraaary  in- 
cision nitty  do  irrejicimble  damage  to  the  patient. 

When  be  found  that  coffee  drinking  caused  bis 
Linds  to  tremble,  an  III*,  surgeon  conscientiously 
gave  it  up,  and  this  i*  hi*  story: 

“Fur  yearn  I wtw  a i-offce  drinker,  until  my 
nervous  system  was  nearly  broken  down;  niv 
baud*  trembled  so  1 could  hardly  write,  and  in- 
somnia tortured  me  at  night. 

“ lb-sides,  bow  could  I safely  perform  operations 
with  utudeiu.lv  bands,  using  knives  and  instni- 
. menta  of  precision  ’ When  l saw  plainly  the  hod 
effccta  of  coffee , I derided  to  stop  it,  ami  three 
ve:tn«  ago  I prepuml  some  Posttmi,  of  wbirh  1 
liad  received  a sample. 

"The  first  cupful  surprised  me.  It  was  mild, 
soothing,  delicious.  At  this  time  I gave  some 
Post  uni  to  a friend  who  vra«  in  a similar  condition 
to  mine,  from  the  use  of  coffee. 

“A  few  day*  after  I mrt  him,  and  be  was  full 
of  praise  for  I'osluni.  tbsL-uing  be  would  never 
return  to  coffee,  hut  stick  to  IVadurn.  We  then 
ordered  a full  supply,  ami  within  a short  time  mv 
nervousness  and  consequent  trembling,  a*  well 
a*  insomnia,  disappeared,  blood  circulation  be- 
came normal,  no  uixrines*  nor  lumt  flashes. 

"My  friend  became  a Poxtnm  entbusiost,  bis 
whole  family  ustne  it  exclusively. 

"It  would  Ik*  the  fault  of  the  one  who  brewed 
j the  Post  urn  if  it  did  not  taste  good  when  served 
j "Tlie  lust  food  may  l»-  spoiled  if  not  properly 
I iiiaile.  Fnrtum  should  lav  Istilcd  acconlilig  to 
directions  on  tlie  pkc  Tlicn  it  is  all  right;  any 
one  can  re-Iv  on  it.  It  ought  to  lie-r-niie  the  na- 
tional drink.”  "There's  a Itcasoii.”  Name  given 
by  l'ostum  Co.,  Bottle  Creek.  Mich.  Head  "Tlie 
Hood  to  Wcllvillc,"  in  pkgs. 
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TIIK  IKMlY  OK  THE  SLAIN  KINO  CARLOM  UEIMi  IMIHNE  PAHT  TIIE  8IHT  WHERE  TIIE  ASSASSINATION  TOOK  KI.ACE.  BEHIND  THE  CATA- 
FALQUE WALKS  THE  KINC.'s  FAVORITE  ('HARDER  ACCOUTRED  IN  FUNERAL  TRAPPINGS 


WHAT  THE  BANKS  DO  FOR  NOTHING 


By  CHARLES  W.  STEVENSON 


HE  government  at  Washington  is  bo  relentless  In  run- 
ning down  ■ unterfciters,  that  there  is  little  danger 
in  taking  t !»••  coin  anil  currency  of  the  realm.  Still, 
there  are  a few  counterfeits  floating  around.  The 
(•(•••‘iiiutiiiii  of  making  money  in  moulds,  and  l*y 
in  •'uni  of  diti  and  stamps,  aeems  to  lie  greater  than 
the  moral  courage  of  man.  It  is  to  be  believed  that 
its  long  a*  money  is  used  there  will  In*  continued  attempts  to 
counterfeit  it.  Therefore,  to  have  a counterfeit  detector  in  the 
community  in  which  you  live  js  no  small  boon  to  the  b tininess  man. 
This  i»  one  of  the  gratuitieM  of  the  hank.  It  haa  in  its  einidoy  an 
expert  who  in  aide  to  detect  any  counterfeit,  and  who  will  do  *o 
for  u customer,  indeed  for  any  one,  without  pay.  The  hank  charges 
nothing  at  all  for  thi*  service.  It  is  a distinct  one.  and  there  are 
few  men  in  huaine**  who  have  not  at  some  time  availed  thraiKclvc* 
of  the  privilege  and  favor. 

And  f.|n  aking  of  money,  the  liank  keeps  a stock  of  good  money  of 
all  denomination*  on  hand  all  tlic  lime.  It  will  exchange  one  coin 
or  bill  for  another  at  any  time  it  i*  a*kcd  to  do  so.  and  hold*  itself 
ready  to  furnish  a customer  with  any  denomination*  he  may  want. 
The  advantage  of  large  bills  and  of  small  change  is  too  up|Kiri*nt 
In  every  one  to  require  more  than  mention.  Alert  the  hank,  know 
ing  the  desire  of  men  to  l-.ave  clean  new  money,  crisp,  crinkling 
hill*,  gather*  the  old  money  and  sends  U into  the  Treasury  to  be 
replaced  by  new.  The  expense  of  shipment  i*  Isirtic  l*y  the  liank. 
There  is  no  charge  whatever  for  this  good  work.  I»  goes  a*  a part 
of  the  business.  and  the  teller  doe*  not  ask  whether  the  man  is  a 
customer  or  not.  He  |N-rfonn*  this  service  with  gladness,  accuracy, 
and  dispatch. 

The  handling  of  money,  however,  is  hut  a small  part  of  the 
business  of  a liank.  We  have  been  educated  by  the  late  panic  to 
know  just  what  part  the  check  plays  in  our  business  a flair*,  t’nder 
unusual  ciretim stances,  and  the  scarcity  of  currency  because  of  the 
scare,  customers  were  requested  to  write  check*  in  plats*  of  using 
cash.  They  did  so  with  remarkable  unanimity  and  appreciation 
of  the  situation,  and  the  result  was  that  all  domestic  huaine**  was 
transacted  without,  the  use  of  money.  In  normal  time*  Ibis  is 
going  on  nil  the  time.  The  check  is  written  against  the  defmsitor* 
credit.  It  rails  for  money,  yet  in  hut  few  ease*  i*  the  money  actu- 
ally demanded,  even  when  there  is  no  financial  di«tur1uine«*.  Tin* 
money  in  use  is  just  enough  to  pay  for  those  small  article*  of 
purchase  for  which  a man  «h**s  not  wish  to  write  a check.  It  i*  the 
halnnee  in  the  merchant's  drawer  after  he  ha*  made  hi*  regular 
daily  deposit-  It  is  that  which  the  fanner  carries  for  his  current 


needs.  It  ia  the  funds  a traveller  must  have  where  he  is  not 
known.  Kvcn  he,  however,  carries  the  hulk  of  hi*  money  in  a 
draft  or  a letter  of  credit.  Money,  it  ha*  lw**n  found,  is  two  t« 
four  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  trade,  as  measured  over  the  bank 
counter*.  The  experiment  was  tried  for  the  pur|Hiw  of  ascertaining 
proportion*  with  this  result.  So  that  in  normal  times  then*  i* 
very  little  money  in  passage  from  hand  to  hand.  The  check,  there 
fore,  need  not  call  for  money,  and  doc*  not  a*  a rule.  It  i*  de 
posited  a*  so  much  cash.  It  is  charged  to  tlm  account  of  tin- 
drawer  and  credited  to  the  account  of  the  drawee.  It  will  Is* 
seen  that,  after  checks  have  thus  been  in  use  for  some  time,  tin* 
deposit  represent*  not  money,  but  credit*  deposited,  and  these 
credit*  an*  based  on  a man's  ability  to  pay  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  purchase  and  sale.  They  do  not  represent  money,  hut  rather 
financial  ability. 

A man  may  originally  check  on  a credit  arising  from  borrowed 
money.  This  is  checking  on  hia  business  standing  and  ability, 
ami  this  is  what  the  Issdi  credit  must  represent.  So  that  men  pay 
their  debts  in  business  with  the  debts  of  other  men:  and  the  process 
goes  on  with  great  variation  and  endless  continuity.  The  part 
the  lnink  plays  is  to  stand  a*  the  temporary  custodian  of  this 
credit  power.  It  holds  the  man's  declared  ability  to  pay.  hi*  itn 
material  capital,  if  such  a term  may  be  used,  in  trust.  Under 
his  instructions  it  |>uy*  this  to  another  man  and  give*  him  credit 
on  its  own  Isiok*.  Million*  of  dollars  are  thus  transferred  every 
year.  The  individual  hank  become*  a Clearing  House  for  «* 
turner*’  check*.  And  if.  a*  we  have  noted  in  the  immediate  pa*t. 
there  should  la*  a part  of  the  money  or  ea*h  the  cheek*  represent 
called  for.  and  the  money  should  not  lie  forthcoming  at  its  o*n 
expense.  Iwscil  on  its  asset*,  the  liank  issues  in  small  dcnntninati'*i‘ 
what  are  known  a*  cashier’*  check*.  TImsm*  take  the  plan*  of 
money,  Now  when  one  thinks  of  the  numberless  transact  inn*  of  * 
year’s  work  in  business,  nnd  of  the  items  which  the  l<anker  handle*, 
lie  is  eognintnt  that  here  the  hank  doc*  a great  and  useful  work 
fur  nothing.  The  accommodation  of  the  bank  i*  .shown  when  it 
observed  that  the  siw*  of  the  Imlance  kept  with  the  liank  In* 
nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  check.  Small  accounts  are  rated 
for  with  the  same  fidelity  a*  large  one*.  Indeed,  the  small  account 
i*  valued  l**cau*e  it  i*  small:  a large  numlier  of  small  account* 
bring  Is*! ter  than  a few  large  one*.  Hut  the  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  individual  ha*  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  the  check* 
he  may  write.  albeit  the  large  account  swells  the  deposit*  and 
makes  more  for  the  volume  of  business.  These  check*  are  living 
almtit  like  leaves  In  autumn.  The  hank  handles  them  all.  Tbf? 
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cancel  all  the  debt*  of  I h**  community  by 
1 run*  fir  ring  the  credits  due  fr»»m  oik*  to  an 
other,  that  in,  they  transfer  the  um*xpre**cd 
capital  of  one  to  another,  cancelling  (he  in- 
debtedness of  the  |>eo|tle.  This  eum*ellatioii 
of  indebtedness  In  means  of  check*  that  paws 
each  other  and  neutralize  each  other  in  the 
tank  is  one  of  the  |ieculiar  IwtiHH*  of  the 
l>ank  to  tin*  |M*i>plr.  No  other  institution 
|s-r forms  this  service.  And  situs*  it  dm**  not. 
iriakc  any  morp  money  for  Hie  hank  to  pay 
two  cheeks  than  one.  or  twenty  than  one, 
here  is  a purely  gratuiton*  service  little 
tlinught  of  bv  the  customer.  Again.  it  is  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  customer  that 
this  check  may  taar  any  amount  to  llu* 
"ingle  cent,  and  still  be  "paid  at  the  hank. 
We  are  able  to  make  |uiynicnta  thus  that 
if  they  had  to  lie  made  in  money  would  take 
time  and  cause  error. 

Tlie  writing  of  exchange  is  one  of  the 
feature*  of  tanking  that  does  not  bring  a 
proper  return.  The  immense  ex|ieiisr  in 
labor,  postage,  and  eolh-etiun  charges  hornr 
by  some  of  the  large  city  tanks  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  tanking.  Itut  taken  us  a 
whole,  there  is  for  the  customer  little  charge 
for  foreign  exchange.  The  draft  on  New 
York.  Chicago.  Sail  Francisco,  or  St.  Louis, 
as  the  case  may  be.  costs  the  customer 
practically  nothing.  Yet  the  tank  must  pay 
Mpnwage  on  the  transfer  of  money  to  these 
centre*,  and  docs  so  without  charge  to  the 
customer.  Here  and  tlu  re  a nominal  fee  is 
charged  for  writing  a draft  without  refer- 
ence to  its  size.  lint  in  counties*  places 
there  is  no  charge  whatever,  no  matter  the 
size.  That  u rnnii  should  ask  another  bus!- 
urss  mail  to  semi  his  money  the  customer's 
money,  if  you  will — all  over  the  world  to  pay- 
bills.*  and  charge  nothing,  would  be  con- 
sidered onerous  in  any  other  business.  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  tanker’s  free  service. 
He  doea  not  ex|a-et.  anything  else  than  that 
his  customer  shall  a*k  for  this  accommoda- 
tion. Nor  doe*  the  customer  hesitate  to  ask 
the  favor.  If  one  will  tr^r  to  think  of  the 
inconvenient*  of  juiying  lulls  at  a distance 
bv  the  sending  of  exact  amounts  of  money 
In*  will  readily  appreciate  the  good  work  of 
the  tank  in  this  particular,  lor  which  practi- 
cally nothing  is  charged. 

Another  thing  the  tank  dts*s  without 
charge,  since  there  is  no  charge  save  the 
intercut  collected  on  loan*,  is  the  keeping 
of  a stock  of  credit  on  hand.  The  business 
man  waits  until  he  need*  tlie  money,  then  In* 
goes  to  the  tank  and  liorrnw*  it.  The  indi- 
vidual money  loaner  could  not  thus  keep  a 
stock  on  hand  all  the  time.  It  is  the  margin 
of  small  amounts  that  enable*  the  tank  to 
keep  on  hand  at  all  times  an  adequate  stock 
of  credit.  This  is  a favor  not  fully  appreci- 
ated because  not  understood. 

If  one  were  to  undertake  to  enumerate  the 
K|icrinl  individual  service*  that  arc  p»*r- 
fornied  without  charge  for  customers  it 
would  include  must  of  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  business  The  hunk  holds  itself  iu  readi- 
ness to  give  financial  advice  as  far  as  it  is 
able  to  a customer.  Anything  in  the  ordi- 
nary customs  of  business  would  come  under 
the  head  of  knowledge  one  may  derive  from 
the  banker.  In  a large  institution  where 
there  are  many  men,  it  is  a fact  that  there 
Is  scarcely  any  kind  of  financial  transaction 
that  eaniti't  I*-  explained  to  the  layman  or 
customer.  And  in  a hundred  other  ways 
that  need  not  Is*  enumerated,  the  tank  is 
ever  |s*rforming  some  service  for  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  public  for  which  it  charge* 
nothing.  And  il  stands  all  the  losses  and 
never  complain*. 


Felicitous 

A New  Kxni.axn  man,  who  Halter*  himself 
upon  his  aptness  in  saying  the  proper  thing 
ut  the  proper  time,  recently  revisited  Ids  old 
home  in  Vermont,  whither  he  has  not  gone 
in  ten  years  or  more. 

Among  those  lie  met  during  the  first  day 
of  his  visit  was  a coquettish  spinster,  who, 
with  a siinjper.  -aid: 

" |rm  All**  Mullins.  You  don't  remember 
me,  of  course.” 

*•  Itcmmibcr  you!”  exclaimed  the  New 
Knglntid  gallant.  “ As  if  I could  help  doing 
t*>.  MU*  Mullins!  Why,  you  uro  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  town!” 
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LIQUEUR 

Feres  Charlreux 

-GREEN  AND  YELLOW  - 
This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona. 
Spain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by  the  Cur- 
ihusian  Monks  (I’ercs  Chartrcux)  at  the  Mon- 
astery of  La  Gr;uidc  Chartreuse,  France,  and 
known  throughout  the  world  a*  Chartreuse. 
The  above  cut  represents  the  bottle  and  label 


employed  in  the  putting-up  of  the  article  si 
■ Monks’  expulsion  from  France,  and  i.  _ 
*■  known  as  Liqueur  Peres  Charlreux  (the 


Monks.howevcr.stiH  retain  the  right  to  use  the 
old  buttle,  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by  the 
same  order  of  Monks. who  have  securely  guard- 
ed the  secret  of  its  manufacture  for  hundreds 
of  years,  taking  it  with  them  at  the  time  they 
left  the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  who,  therefore,  alone  possess  a knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  this  delicious  nectar.  No 
liqueur  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Car- 
thusian Monks  (Pi*n»  Chartrcux)  and  made 
since  their  expulsion  from  France  is  genuine 
except  that  mode  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Spain. 

Al  fni  <!■».  Wine  Mrrchmt.  Crcs.n,  ll.trlt,  C tin. 

Blisr  & C>..  4S  HrosHs-n,  New  York.  N.  Y.. 

Sole  Age  nln  foe  1,'nltsd  SUI«« 


TEN  TO  SEVENTEEN 


Imported  Cocoas 

Are  higher  In  Price 

Than  those  of 

American  Manufacture 

The  (act  that  our  Government 
collects  Heavy  Duty  oil  the 
same  ABSOLUTELY  does  not 
improve  the  Quality,  but  only 
INCREASES  the  Price. 

Cocoa 

w Is  the  Perfection  of 

American  Manufacture, 


PL'RITY,  QUALITY 
and  FLAVOR 


Stands  without  on 
equal. 


IT’S  I P TO  YOU 

Sec  Your  Grocer 
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Bruno,  the  Butcher’s  Boy; 

OR,  THE  SECRET  OF  A SOCIETY  SAUSAGE 

By  F.  P.  PITZER 


I 

HIST!" 

Thin  ha*  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  game 
of  Bridge.  It  i»  merely  an  ejaculation  by  Mary, 
the  cook.  She  had  thus  ejucked  U|*>n  hearing  a 
rap  at  the  cellar  door. 

she  knew  the  master  was  out — *!»•  didn't  know 
how  much-  She  knew  the  miatnmi  out.  or 
almost,  as  she  had  on  her  opera  dress.  Site  knew 
the  children — hot  there  were  no  children. 

Then  who  could  this  intruder  lie? 

Taking  a firm  grip  slip  threw  up  the  window,  looking  out,  she 
saw.  standing  by  the  iMM-ineut  door — Hruuo,  I he  Butcher's  Hoy. 

II 

Now  Maty  knew  that  her  master,  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  had  threat- 
ened to  take  this  young  man's  life,  lie  didn't  nay  where  he  would 
take  it  to. 

This  threat  was  brought  almut  when  the  old  man  learned  that 
his  wife  wit  Infatuated  with  this  boy. 

And  yet.  despitr  this  warning,  here  was  Itruno.  .Mary  hurried 
down  the  stairs  and  Hung  open  the  door. 

We  might  add  right  here  that  our  story  opened  on  a rainy  day. 
We  know  it  sounds  foolish  to  open  a story  so  far  along,  but  we 
must  honestly  confess  that  we  overlooked  the  matter  when  we  be- 
gan, and  there's  no  use  rewriting  the  whole  thing  just  on  account 
of  u little  weather. 

•’  Hruuo."  ts-gan  the  cook,  ’*  why  do  you  come  when  you  know  if 
Mister  Gun  bust*  ever  caught  you  your  life  would  not  lie  worth  six 
pfennigs.” 

“Now,  Mary,  don't  talk  that  way;  you  know  1 have  conn*  to 
see  Nlr*.  tJunhusta,  the  woman  1 adore,  the  woman  I love."  A*  the 
hoy  said  this  his  head  dropped:  but  lie  picked  it  up  again.  It 
was  a pig's  head  that  he  had  in  the  basket  for  a customer. 

“ But,  Bruno,  remember  sin*  is  married." 

" I know  it.  You  see.  when  1 was  a lad  my  mother  often  ealhsl 
me  to  her  and  told  ine  that  when  I grew  up  I should  he  sure  ami 
take  unto  m v*elf  n good  wife;  and  Mrs.  Gunbusta  is  about  the 
best  wife  in  the  neighborhood.  I*  she  in?" 

" Yes;  it  was  too  rainy  for  her  to  go  to  the  links  to-day.” 

“ I suspected  ns  much,"  so  I have  brought  the  links  to  her  " 

Upon  saying  this.  Bruno  brought  from  his  Intake*,  a big  string  of 
sausage*  and  handed  them  to  Mary. 

” Give  them  to  Airs,  Gunbusta  with  my  love,”  lie  added. 

Then  lie  left. 

Ill 

Three  day*  are  sflpposed  to  have  elap-ed  since  our  last  chapter. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Gunbusta,  U|k»ii  receiving  the  gift, 


pressed  it  to  her  lijv*.  “The  papers  said  this  was  ground-img  day." 
she  whimpered. 

I .it  tic  did  she  wot,  however,  that  her  husband  was  wise  to  Its- 
whole  situation. 

And  now.  on  this  third  day,  something  dreadful  happened— 
something  I almost  hesitate  to  describe. 

I’poti  opening  Jier  jewel-case  Alts.  Gunhustu  staggered  lack 
Then  she  let  out  a terrific  scream.  Tin*  servants  all  rushed  iota 
her  room  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

They  learned  it.  As  sin?  lay  back  in  a chair  tln-ir  uiistrv*- 

gH*|s-i| : 

" One  uf  the  sausdffes  has  beCA  stolen 

IV 

Hie  scene  changes  to  a little  butcher-shop  on  the  corner  of 
lYnnsylvania  Avenue,  in  Washington. 

Behind  the  eonnter.  in  a white  and  immaculate  apron,  stand* 
our  hero,  Ilruno. 

Suddenly  a tall.  liandsnme-liNiking  man  enters,  lb*  wears  a frown 
and  a fur  overcoat. 

“ Have  you  any  sausages'"  lie  haw*. 

" Skurtingly,"  says  Bruno,  as  he  Imps  into  the  ie<-l«ox  ami  bring* 
hack  a plattcrful  of  sausage*  that  were  formerly  employe.)  on  the 
New  York  Police  force. 

"One  pound,  please." 

Pound!  What  horrid  associations  that  word  has  with  sausages! 

Receiving  his  purchase  the  man  Dung  Bruno  a coin  and  hurried 
out. 

Itruno  smiled  at  making  such  a rapid  sale. 

But  little  did  he  know  that  the  mail  who  had  just  left  him  was 
the  husband  of  the  woman  he  admired-  .l/e  /><■  style  Humbusta. 

V 

The  big  divorce  proceeding*  which  the  |wk|*'rH  hud  pietured  and 
prated  about  were  on. 

"Did  you  ever  give  this  woman  any  present*?”  the  lawyer  for 
the  plaintiff  asked  Itruno. 

“ Never?"  hiawl  Itruno.  He  couldn't  tell  a lye  from  potash. 

” lt'«  a falsehood!"  yelled  Mr.  Gunbusta. 

The  Court  rapped  fur  order. 

“Can  you  prove  it?”  Gunhusta  was  asked,  informally,  by  the 
defendant's  counsel. 

'*  I can."  lie  almost  shrieked. — " I can.”  And  then  he  pul  his  hand 
into  his  inside  eoat  picket,  pulled  forth  his  cigar-case,  and  t<**k 
therefrom  the  wiKttintj  mtwmye.  The  sausage  was  matched  with 
thorn-  Isiught  in  the  store  in  color,  thickness,  and  quality.  Air*. 
G fainted.  Bruno  confessed. 

And  Mr.  Gunbuatu  lived  happily  ever  afterward* — alone. 


THE  RICH  MAN  AND  HIS  MONEY 


ft’imlinued  from  fWflr  2\.) 

Then  their  are  fine  house*.  And  hen-  we  d*»  see  a great  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  rich.  They  can  get  better  locations  and  more  spare, 
more  elbow-room.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  get  more 
space  in  our  town*  they  pay  big  taxes,  which  are  sjient  for  Board 
of  Education  lecture*  in  the  People's  Free  i’niveraity.  or  in  shovel- 
ling snow  otr  the  streets,  or  paying  the  salaries  of  policemen,  aider- 
men.  mayors,  and  so  forth,  who  are  there  to  provide  for  the  well 
being  of  "the  poor.  And  the  building  of  the  houses  has- brought  an 
immense  redistribution:  wage*  to  exp-rt  bricklayer*  who  get  live  or 
six  dollars  a day;  or  to  skilled  stone-cutter*  or  carpenters  or  wood- 
carvers.  or  painters,  or  paper- hangers,  and  *«>  forth  ad  infinitum. 
to  say  nothing  of  men  with  more  brains — architects,  designers,  and 
a ho*t  of  other*  whom  any  one  can  till  in  for  him**  If.  And  even 
if  we  do  admit,  a*  we  must,  that  the  rich  man  has  n great  advan- 
tage in  flic  matter  of  room -apace,  wc  should  at  the  same  time  re- 
memlier  that  even  the  richest  man  in  tin-  world  cannot  be  in  two 
rooms  at  once,  just  as  he  cannot  with  coincidence  wear  two  |mlrs 
of  trousers  at  onec;  while  even  the  poor  man  can  come  by  one 
room  and  one  pair  of  trousers.  Things  an-  much  nmre  on  a level 
than  our  orators  will  admit,  and  the  difference,  where  It  does 
exist,  is  it  I most  wholly  mental,  of  the  thought  and  feeling,  rather 
than  of  fact. 

And  here  1 must  say  frankly.  If  the  vast  mass  of  puin-r  (leoph- 
do  not  get  very  much  for  their  work,  it  is  Is-crIim-  they  do  not  give 
very  much  Tliev  can  only  do  one  thing  over  and  over  again,  ami 
that  not  a very  difficult  tiling,  or  one  that  another  cannot  do  just 
a*  well.  They  are  monotonous  repeater*  of  one  single  movcincnl  or 


act.  because  they  have  never  evoked  tln-ir  latent  originalitv.  never 
dared  to  vail  on  their  souls  to  come  forth  and  illumine  tlielr  work, 
and  set  on  it  a seal  that  no  other  man  can  imprint,  and  so  make 
it  priceless.  The  remedy  is  more  soul. 

Then  the  rich  ninti  has  increased  facilities  in  transportation, 
steam-yachts,  sp-cial  trains  or  private  cars,  automobile*,  and  *o 
on.  But  one  can  be  jn*t  as  seasick  in  a yacht  as  in  a fishing  boat : 
and  I for  my  part  get  far  more  pleasure  out  of  a sailboat  that  I 
can  handle  myself  than  any  multimillionaire  does  from  a yacht 
with  a score  or  two  of  hired  people  to  do  all  the  work.  And  we 
Humid  mueniber.  too.  that  if  the  rich  man  doe*  get  his  private  car. 
it  is  due  to  the  creative  energy  of  him  and  sueli  as  he  that  we  les* 
gifted  folk  are  able  to  ride  in  the  day  ears  and  get  across  con 
I inc  ur*  in  a few  days,  something  we  could  never  have  eome  at  by 
ourselves.  So  if  lie  has  his  yacht,  wc  have  the  ocean  liner*,  •mix- 
more  the  work  of  creative  and  giftc-d  men,  of  wltom  we  an-  the 
beneficiaries.  And  if  automobiles  are  the  plaything  of  the  few  to 
day,  something  will  conic  from  that  which  will  benefit  the  rest  of 
us  to-morrow.  Till*  i*  the  universal  rub-  of  human  life. 

So  we  have  run  through  the  more  obvious  things  of  luxury.  Wc 
have  seen  that  in  every  ease  the  rich  man  only  scents  to  have  more 
than  the  rest  of  us.  And.  finally,  wc  have  seen  that  riche*  an' 
but  the  result.  Hie  register,  of  two  things:  power  t»-  we  what  i* 
needed,  and  power  to  -ft  many  supplying  the  need.  We  look  t**> 
much  nt  tin-  result*.  By  the  time  the  riches  are  visible  the  power 
has  been  everted  already  ami  ha*  |m**cd  on.  Wc  should  look  les* 
to  the  rc-siilt.  iiiul  more  to  the  power.  If  we  did.  many  orations 
would  have  to  lie  iiHslifiisl.  ami  iinirli  sanity  would  result. 
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When  We  Take  Care  of  the 
Pennies 

Am  or. nt  kavimI  by  the  American  people 
eating  one- fourth  lei**  incut  fur  u year, 
$228.0(10,000. 

I piled  Stuti-*  gold  rnerve,  December  I, 
10(17.  $ 1 7-1. f MM), (MM). 

Amount  unveil  by  (hi-  American  people 
drinking  one-fourth  ]«m  liquor*  for  a year, 
#1  ll).(MHMMH). 

Net  import*  of  gold.  November  I to  De- 
ccinber  .11,  1007,  *100.000.000. 

Amount  saved  by  the  American  people 
smoking  line-fourth  leas  cigar*  for  a year, 
95:i.000.(KM). 

CoBt  of  New  York  Subway,  $40,000,000. 

Amoont  Havcd  by  the  American  people 
wen  ring  i’ll  it  lien  one-fourth  longer,  $120,- 
IMH).(MH). 

Standard  Oil  Company  line.  920.000.000. 

Amount  waved  by  the  American  people 
wearing  hat*  one-fourth  longer,  912.000.000. 

ljirgest  Urn-faction  ever  made  in  one 
year  by  any  American  philanthropi»t,  *12,- 
000,000. 


A Prisoner 

An  army  officer  stationed  at  an  inac- 
cessible island  pout  in  Narragannett  Bay 
recently  engaged  a vonng  woman  of  Hiber- 
nian extruetion  a*  a domestic.  Three  day* 
after  her  arrival  nt  the  pout  she  announced 
to  the  family  her  intention  of  leaving. 

“ What  is  the  matter.  Mary!  Is  the  work 
ton  hard!"  inquired  Mr*.  Blank. 

"No,  indadr,  mu  am."  replied  the  maid; 
**  the  work  is  ‘asy.  and  you’re  a nice  family 
to  live  with.” 

" Then  why  don’t  you  stay?” 

" Faith,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  get  away 
from  here.  When  you  told  me  this  plan* 
wa»  on  an  inland  I did  not  understand  that 
it  was  ontirrly  surrounded  by  wuter." 


Ring  Out  the  Old 

“I’M  a ladle!"  said  n spinster  of  Drill- 
ware, — 

Which  we  thought  was  absurd  (though  to 
tell  her  were 
Impolite  and  ill  bred), 

But  her  rude  nephew  said. 

••  We’re  of  aunt’s  ante-bellum  air  well 
aware.” 

J.  Adair  Strawson. 


A New  Answer 

Mns.  Hexham.  “Why  doe*  a lien  ern**  a 
road!” 

Itr.MiAM.  "Well,  some  old  hens  go  aeroxa 
to  tell  the  latest  gossip  to  the  neighbors.” 


Indian  Girl  Telegraphers 

Amxu  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
tclcgniph  committee,  the  Indian  government 
bus  just  authorized  the  employment  of  worn- 
n operator*. 

'Hie  candidates  must  lie  la-tween  eighteen 
nd  thirty  years  of  age.  and  they  must  be 
innarried  or  widows.  They  must  undergo 
training  of  twelve  months  in  the  tele- 
raph  I raining  classes,  during  which  time 
• hey  will  receive  *ii  115  n month,  the  same 
allowance  that  is  drawn  by  male  leurnpr*. 
Selected  candidate*  on  leaving  the  training 
clauses  will  lie  on  probation  for  one  year. 
I’pon  appointment,  they  will  receive  mu  furies 
\urying  from  $10  to  *2(1  rt.1.  which  are  very 
large  upon  the  scale  of  living  cxpctiHc*  in 
India.  There  will  be  pension*,  with  no 
liuhility  to  tranafer;  hut  ri-*ignation  will  be 
compulsory  in  the  event  of  marriage. 


As  Usual 

lb:  Styik.  "You  say  Mi**  f.otrox  Is  a 
clever  ice  skater.  Can  *hc  cut  the  figure 
eighl ! 

•Jckbukta.  “No;  hut  she  cuts  the  <igure 
x-ven,  reiluced  from  eight." 


CRYSTAL 

I cr>ofl1,n 

SUGAR 


SUGAR 


. 5Lb  Sealed  Boxes  Only!  • Best  Sugar  for  fa  and C^fte.' ■ By  Graters  Everywhere!  c- 


ivHNIs 

k j/  The  combination  (r.howa^H 

1 0m  below)  bookcase  and  desk 

coils  no  mar.  than  a desk 
m mi — 

m - 

U There  arc  no  ■naighiu  Iron 

■ bands,  exposed  fastensrs  or  oilier  'HHDU 

■ disfiguring  indications  of  «.<•<_  i iutud 
| construction  as  in  other  makes- 

1 postal  _ 1 

■ C j 1 

1 ■ 1 

Picturesque 

Sicily 

WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON 

A beautiful  volume  about 
this  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Price,  $2.50. 

Ihc  pro:,  care  .,|M 

m aj'r  i r m 

I**r  the  best  \nM 

HARPER  3 BROTHERS 
NEW  YORK 

Money  r 1 

Ten  to  Seventeen  offvn 

financial 

Copyright  notice 

• . . Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 

L6lt6r8  sold.  Cable  Transfers  to  Ku- 

m rope  nnd  South  Afnca.  Corn- 

OT  merrial  and  Travellers’  Letters 

--  . . of  Credit.  Collections  made. 

Credit.  International  Cheques.  Cer- 

W,OUU‘  tificatcs  of  Depont! 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Rankshh,  No.  B0  Wall  Stumer. 

Lias*  A.XXc.  No.  IVTIWI.  January  23,  1WIH.-I.iiik  ary  or 
I'uaoaiiu,  to  wit:  lie  it  remembered,  'l  hnt  on  tin-  twenty- 
thlrd  dny  of  January.  1WI8.  VV.IIUm  11.  '!  hiKii»oii,  of  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  hath  deposited  in  this  Office  the  title  of  n IKK  IK, 
the  title  of  which  is  in  the  following  words,  to  wit:  “The 
land  and  the  Hook;  or.  Biblical  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  scenes  ami  scenery  of  the  Holy 
I -and.  Southern  Palestine  ami  Jerusalem,  fly  Wllliiun  XI. 
Thomson,  l>,l>.  140  Illustrations  and  rnnp*,“  the  right 

whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor  In  conformity  with  the  lank 
uf  the  United  Mates  respecting  copyright*. 

(Signed!  lit  Kin  nr  PUTNAM,  Librarian  of  Congress. 

By  Thom  vam»  hoiJIkO,  Kegister  of  i omyrtghlt. 

In  renewal  far  fiMirtem  years  from  March  3,  1808. 

The  Man  Who  (Dxms  a Hechxnicjtl  Cleaning  Wxgon  Hikes  Money 

$3000.00  CAN  BE  MADE 

Ihis  year,  next  year,  snil  llir  years  thereafter.  rleamiur  house*  by  our  patratrd  machinery,  hr 
i-n.-r*rtlr.  coin^r-ul  iim-ii.  with  a capital  <>l  #3MKUM)  and  upwards.  OverhUOoprriiMra  in  as  many 
I®* "»  »n  the  * alUd  Males.  IV.  make  the  must  elhclent  stationary  systems  (or  residence*,  Isoti-W, 
■>lnce  Inilldtujc*.  etc.  Wr  own  the  palenlt  and  are  proiKiitlnt  all  Infringers.  Writ*  for  i-alalng. 

General  Compressed  Air  & Vacuum  Machinery  Company 

No.  449S  OUVB  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Morton  Trust  Company 

38  NAS8AU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 

Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 
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ABBOTT'S!!™? 


Make*  the  bc->t  cocktail.  A dellirhtfel  nromatlr 
all  '•inr,  spirit  and  soda  hrvrrairei.  A table- 
•onful  in  an  on  nee  of  sherry  or  a*  Mlcned  water 
<rr  rn»a)«  affords  relief  and  aids  digestion. 


Important  to  oee  that  it  i«  Abbott's. 
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Hostess : “Will  you  have  some  wtne-Jdly  ?" 

Guest  i **  Thank  you,  no.  I'm  entirely  too  nervous.** 


'“THERE  is  always  something  Lacking  «i  the 
* flavor  of  a made  - by  - guesswork  cocktail. 
CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  the  only  perfed  cocktails. 
A mixed- to-measure  blend  of  rare  old  liquors  aged 
in  wood — always  uniform  in  flavor,  fragrant,  deli- 
cious, appetizing,  a Club  Cocktail  u a vastly 
better  drink  than  any  chance-mixed  cocktail  pos- 
sibly could  be. 

7kiodi.  At  all  good  dealers.  Man- 
hattan < whiskey  base)  and  Martini 
(gin  base)  are  universal  favorites. 


TEN  TO  SEVENTEEN 


G.  F.  Heublein  & Bro. 

HARTFORD  NfcW  YORK  LONDON 


A Book  of  Fan 


arc  as  beautiful 


of  line  ami  as 
thoroughly  com. 
fortable  and  dur- 
able as  the  ideal 

“Checmaun  “ of  Hiawatha.  We  carry  a complete  line  of  every  type  of  water  craft. 

RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  10,  MUSKEdON.  MICH. 

Vfct.  !U,  1«.  VoW;  l«S  Milk  s«.#  ItaUn.  M*»«. ; »H«u.wr  A**..  CUiniW*,  N,  Iw  t,ilrr».B  *«..  Octroi,  M.h.  •.  Isio  Aw. 


Racine 

Canoes 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


HAS  OBTAIN  ED  PREMIER  HONORS 
AND  MEDALS  FOR  BEING  THE 
BEST  BLENDED  WHISKEY  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY  t ITS  GUARANTEE  UN- 
DER THE  NATIONAL  PURE  FOOO 
LAW  AS  AN 

Absolutely  Pure 
Rye  Whiskey 

IS  CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE  OF  rTS 
SUPERIORITY  AND  EXCELLENCE. 


The 

Easter 

Story 

BY 

HANNAH  WARNER 


'"JpHE  fairy  godmother,  living  in 
a yellow  tulip,  tells  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flowers  to  a little  crocus 
fairy  born  at  Easter-tide.  A charm- 
ing explanation  for  young  and  old 
of  the  meaning  of  Easter. 

With  decor  Atr ve  borders,  printed  in  bwo  colon 
And  ArtisticAUy  bound.  Price  SO  cents. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,  N.Y. 


three  hours  along  the  HUDSON  river — NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

la  right  of  lb*  CaUkill  Mountain* , through  Om  Mohawk  Vatic y and  part  Niagara  Falla. 
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— HYPNOTIC — 
THERAPEUTICS 

By  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  London  Society  for  Psychical  Research ; Fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine ; Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 


As  a narrative  and  a record  of  humanity 
this  book  will  impress  and  amaze  all  sorts  of 
readers.  It  is  a complete  and 
careful  exposition  of  the  hypno- 
tic theory  of  treatment.  Many 
of  the  cases  have  stirred  public 
attention  in  the  newspapers. 

Here  they  are  treated  scientif- 
ically and  in  language  to  hold 
the  interest  of  every  reader. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Quackenbos 
tells  the  result  of  over  seven 
thousand  ]>ersonal  exj)eriences 
which  have  led  him  to  the  posi- 
tive conviction  that  hypnotism 
is  the  greatest  regenerative  force  of  the  age. 
It  is  a unique  and  unparalleled  record  of  the 


most  startling  psychopathic  cases,  ranging  from 
the  mere  pain  of  abnormal  bashfulness  to  the 
great  depravities  resulting  from 
excess  and  the  wildest  mental 
delusions,  both  the  tragic  and 
the  absurd.  This  treatise  is 
true  to  Science,  and  neverthe- 
less written  for  ‘‘the  man  in 
the  street."  Dr.  Quackenbos 
is  a familiar  figure  in  the  world 
of  medical  hypnotism,  and  is 
a member  of  the  leading  socie- 
ties for  such  research  here  and 
abroad.  The  published  works 
of  Dr.  Quackenbos  are  Hypno- 
tism in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture  and  Practical 
Physics.  This  new  work  is  a distinct  advance—  the 


Hypnotism  as  the 
great  regenerative 
force  of  the  age 

Based  on  7000 
experiences  Tvith 
hypnotic  treatment 


STORY  of  HYPNOTISM 


Dr.  Quackenbos  puts  forward  the  theory  that, 
by  Hypnotic  Treatment,  it  is  easy  to  restrain  a 
kleptomaniac,  but  not  to  make 
an  honest  man  steal.  Another 
most  interesting  argument  ad- 
vances the  belief  that  this  very 
century  may  demonstrate  im- 
mortality itself  by  supermental 
communication,  banish  disease, 
and  bestow  painless  dying.  The 
already  - established  scientific 
facts  of  hypnotism  arc  followed 
up  with  the  contention  that, 
ethically,  what  it  really  means 
is  the  pure,  free  man  coming 
to  himself,  and  not  the  outside 
influence  of  another's  will  power 
— hence  there  is  no  possibility 
that  evil  can  result  from  its 
application.  There  is  a wide- 
spread public  demand  for  full  and  authentic 
information  regarding  the  principles  of  Hypnotic 


JOHN  H.  Ill  ACKLN UO»,  A M . M.D. 


Suggestion,  which  has  become  appreciated  at 
its  true  worth  as  a greaUmrative  instrumentality 
in  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
psychiatry,  and  as  a regenerat- 
ing power  in  that  of  criminal 
anthropology. 

Dr.  Quackcnlx)s‘s  l»ok  pre- 
sents a Personal  Ex]x?rience 
which,  in  variety,  general  in- 
terest, and  sociological  promise, 
has  never  been  equalled. 

It  explains  the  principles  of 
Hypnosis  and  Rapport,  and  the 
rational  methods  of  inducing 
the  suggestible  state. 

It  discusses  Sleep  and  De- 
grees of  Suggestibility;  Sugges- 
tion and  Auto-Suggestion,  and 
their  relation  to  Christian 

Science.  Mental  Science,  Faith 
Cures,  Osteopathy,  Christian  Faith,  and 
Responsibility,  with  a summary  of  experiences. 


Cloth,  Octavo.  333  Pages.  Price,  $2.00  net 
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The  typewriter  user  always  expects  more  and  better 
service  from  the 


Remington  Typewriter 

than  from  any  other  wilting  machine.  He  has  reason  to. 
a right  to,  and  wc  want  him  to. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

New  Yoflc  and  Evetywhcre 


STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme-Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  " Harper’s  Weekly” 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standing!)' to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important 
example  of  programme -music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire. putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehending!)’,  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

• The  I*-*!  »hin«  f->r  cverv  ronrorl-fforr  «o  do  is  tn  eel  it  copy  of  Mr. 
Gilnun's  book  and  prepare  hiimelf  beforehand.” — A'.  i\  £tv»«i*z  Post. 

“ From  Bcriios  and  Listt  and  Raff  and  Wagner  down  to  the  latest 
work*  of  Str.ui**.  d'lndv  Drbuny,  Silxdiut.  Ritmkv-Korsakofl.  F.lfjar. 
Chadwit  k.  and  Conven*.-.  with  many  other*  that  wifi  occur  to  comcrt- 
gwr*.  Mr  Oilman  tut*  left  nothing  that  ha*  any  claim  to  the  attention 
of  music- lovers  It  is  a useful  and  intcrettine  book." 

— The  Xrw  Music  Review. 

•'A  valuable  contribution  to  the  tmuiedover’s  library." 

—Chicago  Post. 

Prlea.  *1.25  net. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR 
THE  SOLDIER 


A timely  article  of  national 
interest,  well  illustrated, 
dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  army  in  ob- 
taining suitable  men  for 

SERVICE  WITH  THE  COLORS 


THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  MONEY 
AND  BANKING 

By  CHARLES  A.  CONANT 

In  the  demand  for  literature  on  financial 
subjects,  this  work  deserves  special  con- 
sideration. A chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume is  specially  devoted  to  “ The  Origins 
of  Crises,"  in  which  much  is  set  forth  that 
anticipates  present  conditions.  Another 
chapter,  on  “ The  Management  of  Crises,” 
anticipates  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury  to  afford  relief  to 
the  money  market. 

This  book  was  among  the  first  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  making  large  loans  on 
securities  pushed  upward  by  speculation 
to  inflated  values. 

Two  Volumes  Price , $4.00  net 
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COMMENT 


Died,  February  2!»,  100H — Henry  Loomis  Nows,  journalist, 
a true  potriot,  a noble  man,  a beautiful  spirit.  Clod  rest  bis 
sturdy  soul! 


The  Fowler  Currency  Bill 

There  are  very  interesting  suggestions  in  the  Fowl  KB 
credit  currency  bill  which  on  February  2H  was  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Credit  and  Cur- 
rency. The  committee  voted  11  to  6 to  report  the  hill.  It 
divides  the  United  States  into  twenty  commercial  zones  with 
a note-redemption  agency  in  each  zone.  The  hanks  in  each 
zone  elect  a hoard  of  nine  managers  for  their  zone,  who  have 
charge  of  the  examination  and  supervision  of  the  hank*  in 
the  zone.  The  chairman  of  each  board  is  a Deputy  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency.  The  boards  meet  once  n month.  The 
chairmen  (Deputy  Comptrollers)  of  the  twenty  boards  meet 
every  six  month*  to  consult  and  advise  with  one  another 
and  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  acting  as  their 
chairman.  With  this  machinery  operative,  national  hanks 
ure  authorized  to  take  out  for  issue  and  circulation  notes 
equal  to  the  rapitai  of  the  hank,  not  secured  as  now  by  gov- 
ernment Umds,  but  protected  by  a gold  reserve  as  now  by 
law,  provided  hiuI  guaranteed  by  a dcjwsit  of  about 
0U0  in  the  United  State*  Treasury.  With  the  approval  of 
the  1>oard  of  inniingcrN  of  its  zone  any  hunk  may  take  out 
ill  time  of  *|M-einl  need  additional  notes  equal  to  its  capital. 
The  hill  further  provides  that  government  deposits  shall  be 
equitably  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  that  no 
de|msit  in  any  bank  shall  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  batik's 
capital,  that  the  government  nIiuII  receive  in  payment  of 
due*  national  bank  notes  or  the  checks  und  drafts  of  solvent 
national  hanks,  and  shall  pay  its  own  debts  by  cheeks  or 
drafts  on  such  hanks.  Tt  shall  deposit  its  receipts  from  day 
to  day  in  national  hanks.  No  hank  shall  puy  more  than 
two  per  rent.  on  any  account  subject  to  check. 

Meanwhile.  Pam  the  Aldrich  Bill 

Such  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  FoWLRR  bill.  Its 
author  is  a n**f>ected  authority  on  finance,  and  his  hill 
has  some  excellent  features,  and  deserve*  and  will  receive 
careful  study-  But  we  have  set  forth  enough  of  its  sub- 
stance to  make  clear  that  it  undertakes  to  revolutionize  our 
whole  financial  system.  It  is  a measure  of  radical  reconstruc- 
tion. and  will  have  to  fight  its  way  in  competition  not  only 
with  the  defective  system  that  now  obtains,  but  with  such 
plan*  as  that  which  include*  a central  bank,  which  many 
high  authorities  believe  to  lie  the  best  solution  of  our  fiscal 
perplexities.  Mr.  Aldrich's  bill  does  not  profess  to  lie  a cure 
for  these  perplexities,  but  merely  such  a temporary  remedy 
as  will  keep  us  safe  from  monetary  disaster  until  our  case 
can  be  effectively  dealt  with.  It  is  the  only  practical  measure 


offered,  or  that  can  lie  offered.  It  can  be  passed  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  Mr.  FoWI.KH’h  bill  cannot.  It  must  bo.  uud 
should  Im>,  exhaustively  discussed.  A bunking  commission 
would  very  likely  Is*  asked  to  pas*  on  it.  Let  this  work 
proceed.  It  is  vastly  important,  and  inevitably  alow.  1st 
it  go  on  by  all  means,  hut  first  pass  the  Aldrich  bill  and  pro- 
vide for  comparative  safety  until  a more  thorough  measure 
can  lie  devised  and  accepted.  Do  in  this  matter  what  every 
prudent  houacbuihler  ‘ha** — insure  the  bouse  while  it  is  build- 
ing. The  argument  that,  if  the  AuMdClt  hill  passes  we  shall 
never  get  a better  one  is  like  saying  that  if  wo  insure  our 
house  abuilding  we  delay  its  completion. 

Beckham  and  Bryan  Beaten 

Four  Democrats  voting  on  February  28  with  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  elected  William  O.  Brad- 
ley, Republican.  United  State*  Senator,  and  authorizes!  ex- 
Ciovemor  J.  C.  W.  Beckham  to  stay  at  home.  Our  good 
friend  Marse  Henry  Wattkksox  will  undoubtedly  take  kindly 
to  this  dis)«eusation.  He  and  the  Courier-^ nurntil  havo  lieen 
urgent  in  opposition  to  Beckham,  on  the  ground  that,  he  and 
his  machine  stood  for  all  that  was  worst  in  Kentucky  politics 
and  moat  ruinous  to  Kentucky  Democracy,  and  that  under 
Beckham's  administration  a*  Governor  Kentucky  had  been 
(and  still  is)  “ th«  worst  governed  State  in  the  Union.”  It 
seems  rash  to  assert,  that  Kentucky  is  worse  governed  than 
Nevada,  but  the  facts  of  the  tobacco  war  seem  ample  to  sus- 
tain Colonel  W.vTTKliso.N'a  opinion.  Mr.  Bryan,  who  worked 
all  he  could  for  BkckiiamV  election,  lives  in  the  Republican 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  deviltries  that 
prevail  in  Kentucky  and  make  it  unsafe  in  many  districts 
for  law-abiding  men  like  Mr.  W.vttkrson  to  be  out  after  dark. 
Mr.  Bradley,  the  new  Senator,  is  the  second  Republican 
that  Kentucky  has  ever  sent  to  the  Senate.  He  is  a veteran 
of  the  Union  army  in  the  civil  war.  and  also  of  Kentucky 
jxilitics,  in  which  he  has  been  a Republican  leader  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

Instructed  or  Untnstrueted 

Mr.  Bryan*  grieves  at  the  advice  reported  to  have  been  late- 
ly offer**!  to  Southern  Ih-mnorats  by  Herman  Riddkr  while 
travelling  through  t!»e  South.  He  hears  that  Mr.  Riimikk 
urged  our  Southern  friends  not  to  instruct  their  delegates 
for  Mr.  Bryan,  who  could  not  carry  a Northern  State,  but  to  let 
them  go  to  Denver  un instructed.  Whereat  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
pines. “Why,”  aays  the  Commoner,  “should  the  rank  and 
file  of  Democracy  leave  to  their  representatives  the  duty  of 
doing  what  the  rank  and  file  should  do?  Why  not  trust  the 
rank  ami  file  to  any  what  the  party’s  courso  shall  be?”  In- 
dulgent, plausible  man!  Why  not  trust  the  rank  and  file. 
Colonel,  to  plan  the  buttle  as  well  as  to  fight  in  it?  Why 
have  a convention  of  delegates  at  all?  Tt  takes  a lot  of  time 
and  trouble.  Denver  is  far  away.  Why  require  a thousand 
men  or  so,  most  of  them  nrod«*d  nt  home,  to  travel  out  to 
lofty  Colorado  with  mere  orders  from  the  milk  ami  file?  If 
there  is  not  to  bo  delilicratioii  mid  choice,  the  convention  will 
lie  as  jierfunetory  a proceeding  ns  a gathering  of  Presidential 
electors  at  Washington.  Dr.  Bryan  has  an  ungrateful  soul. 
He  would  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  rose.  It  was 
not  to  n convention  of  gagged  und  shackled  delegates  that  he 
mode  t lie  cross-of-gold  speech  that  gut  him  his  first  nomina- 
tion. 

Charleston  on  Bryan's  Chances 

This  is  what  the  Charleston  Xews  and  Courier  thinks  of 
Bryan's  statement  that  he  will  be  elected  if  he  is  nominated 
at  Denver: 

Tin*  itnmfnntkui  of  Bryan  would  mean  defeat  and  the  diaintrgra* 
lion  of  i he  Democratic  party.  He  could  not  carry  a single  Stale 
outfciilc  llie  solid  South,  am!  we  believe  that  he  would  fail  to 
receive  tine  vote*  of  Missouri.  Kentucky,  ami  Maryland.  Yet  he 
obtrude*  himself  persistently  upon  the  situation,  lie  holds  him- 
self nlaive  his  |Kirty.  and.  having  put  lie  party  down,  he  intend* 
to  keep  it  down.  If  there  were*  only  the  least  bit  of  courage  among 
the  I kettioc rats  of  the  North  and  West,  if  they  only  would  display 
n little  ln«li*|ieiideiHS'  of  initiative  and  self-reliance,  IIryan’h  nomi- 
nation wouhl  Ik*  .iefeatisl  and  the  party  would  be  saved,  and.  with 
th«  triumph  of  the  party,  the  country. 

Two  Attack*  on  the  Public  Business 

Two  attack*  are  in  progress  on  the  public  business — one 
on  the  business  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  on  the 
business  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There*  is  a hill  pending 
lie  fore  Congress,  nguinst  which  the  President  hus  made  a 
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lierfectly  valid  protest,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
census  employees  by  what  are  known  as  puss  examinations, 
meaning  the  examination  of  personally  selected  and  recom- 
mended persons  by  oflieer#  also  numed  to  please  the  politicians 
who  have  selected  I and  recommended  the  candidates.  The 
politicians  who  are  eager  for  a share  of  the  spoils  say  that 
this  iiK  th.d  is  Itctter  than  a competitive  examination,  U-eausc 
in  tlic  one  case  nothing  is  known  of  the  character  of  the  per- 
son who,  out  of  a multitude,  wins  the  competition,  while  the 
reeommentlcr  knows  tin-  ehuraetcr  of  his  man.  There  seem# 
to  lie  Home  truth  in  part  of  this,  but  the  government  officers 
know  that  the  selections  of  the  politicians  do  not  depend  on 
character,  but  on  party  or  ficrsatial  services;  that  experieni-e 
has  shown  that  the  prolialion  period  of  the  other  method 
has  worked  l>elter  than  the  judgment  of  Congressmen;  that 
the  classified  service,  both  in  character  and  in  efficiency,  is 
n great  iinprovenit  nt  upon  tin;*  old  service;  that,  in  a word, 
!«»«■#  examinations  arc  intended,  in  this  instance  as  in  others, 
to  secure  spoil*.  The  bill  ought  to  l>e  lieaten.  In  New  York 
mi  effort  is  making  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a constitutional 
amendment  giving  to  veterans  4«f  the  Spanish  war  preference 
iu  appointment  to  places  in  the  civil  sendee.  Nothing  could 
lie  more  absurd  than  this.  Civil  war  veterans  are  preferred 
in  gratitude  to  them  for  saving  the  Union,  Did  Spanish 
war  veterans  render  any  such  service  to  the  country?  (living 
them  all  the  credit  that  is  their  due,  is  it  not  a trifle  ridiculous 
to  put  them  on  the  suine  footing  with  civil  war  veterans? 
It  would  be  better  for  the  public  business,  of  course,  if  the 
law  di«l  not  prefer  men  because  they  fought  in  any  war. 
and  it  might  Is1  rheaj>er  to  increase  their  pensions;  but  don’t 
let  us  make  the  civil  war  veterans  comical  by  ranging  the 
Spanish  war  veterans  alongside  of  them.  Doth  of  these 
projects  are  attempt*  to  transform  the  public  service  from  a 
business  organization  into  a jiool  to  be  divided  among  favorites 
who  may  perform,  or  neglect  if  they  please,  the  public  service 
for  their  own  gain,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

Temperance  Reform  in  England 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  Mr.  Syoxky  Brooks's 
London  letter  in  the  Wkkki.Y  of  February  2b,  tliere  are 
110,000  licensed  drinking  pi  ini's  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
$ I, .'00,000,000  18  invested  in  the  trarle,  and  $t<00.<too,000  a 
year  is  spent  for  stimulating  beverages.  Nevertheless  it 
appears  that  the  British  am  more  moderate  in  their  potations 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  drinking  much  more  tea. 
and  spending  more  for  tobacco,  hut  Ic**  by  $100,000,000  a 
year  (in  proportion  to  population)  than  they  would  be  spend- 
ing if  they  drank  os  hard  as  they  did  in  the  seventies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  World  Almanac,  the  United  Kingdom  drinks 
almost  exactly  as  much  beer  (1,500/100.000  gallons)  as  the 
United  States  with  a population  more  than  twice  os  great, 
though  of  wines  and  spirits  Americans  and  British  drink, 
man  for  man,  nl*nut  the  same  amount.  The  sentiment  that 
the  British,  in  spite  of  their  improvement,  drink  still  in  ex- 
cess of  their  needs  and  of  their  menus  is  of  course  the  ac- 
tuating motive  of  Mr.  Amjiitii’m  new  licensing  bill,  intro- 
duced on  February  27.  It  aims  to  regain  complete  govern- 
ment control  of  the  liquor  business.  License#  have  wine  to 
lie  recognized  ill  England  n*  property  in  which  liiensos 
had  vested  riglits  which  should  not  he  disturbed  except  for 
cause  or  with  compensation.  Mr.  AsqtTrn  (('ham-ollor  of 
the  Exchequer)  propose#  that  all  luviims  shall  pn-sciltly  again 
ix<  held  u#  they  originally  were,  alisolutel.v  sit  the  pleasure 
of  the  licensing  power.  lie  proposes  to  abolish  90,000  drink- 
ing places,  paying  compensation  to  tlieir  owners,  but  ho 
stipulates  that  after  fourteen  years  no  compensation  shall  Is* 
paid  when  a license  i#  taken  away.  Hi*  bill  provides  for 
local  option  in  smile  case*  as  to  the  granting  of  now  licenses; 
for  annual  renewal  of  all  licenses;  for  point*  inspection  of 
till  drinking  plan's,  including  clubs;  for  exclusion  of  chil- 
dren from  bars,  and  for  closing  all  bars  on  election  day  anil 
on  Sundays  except  for  three  hours.  We  are  used  in  this 
country  to  measures  as  sweeping  as  this  or  more  so,  but  itt 
Knglnnd  a great  cry  has  risen  over  the  bill.  A billion  and  a 
half  of  dollars  is  a m rioua  sum.  and  it  shudder*  with  appre- 
hension at  this  bill.  TIi-  brewers,  who  own  a large  proportion 
of  the  public  bars  and  of  the  licenses,  say  they  will  lx*  ruined, 
and  tlieir  stocks  have,  fallen  ominously.  The  Conservative# 
say  the  new  bill  will  overthrew  the  Lilicrnl  government.  Even 
if  this  bill  goes  through,  however,  there  seems  to  lie  no  im- 
mediate du tiger  that  any  thirsty  British  person  who  lias  u 


shilling  will  find  difficulty  in  quenching  his  thirst.  Mr. 
Asqimi  by  no  means  aspires,  aa  #o  many  of  our  reformers, 
including  n large  numls-r  of  .State  legislature#,  do,  to  put 
intoxicant#  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  folk#  who  want  to 
consume  them. 

Criminal  Appeal#  in  England 

Some  time  ago  the  Wkkki.y  explained  to  it#  readers  the 
new  criminal-appeals  bill  which  hud  then  liecn  introduced 
into  the  British  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  hill  i# 
now  a law,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  the  explana- 
tion of  all  it#  detail#.  The  subject  and  the  legislation  are 
extremely  interesting.  The  country  which  has  prilled  itself, 
almost  complacently,  upun  its  pure  and  impeccable  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  now  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  age- 
old  error  in  it#  system  of  criminal  law.  That  innocent  per- 
sons have  suffered  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  law  to 
permit  ap|»eals  is  now  obvious,  and  their  suffering  ha#  brought 
about  a modification  of  the  ancient  law.  At  the  same  time 
Great  Britain,  in  establishing  it#  court  of  appeal,  has  evi- 
dently carefully  considered  some  of  the  mischief#  of  our 
own  loose  system,  or  rather  mischief  that  has  grown  out  of 
the  loose  praetii-e  of  indifferent,  or  ignorant,  or  lielinquent 
judges.  Under  the  new  English  law  stay#  that  defeat  justice 
and  new  trials  that  do  infinite  harm  to  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  just  i«x-  an*  not  to  1#-  granted.  The  decision  of  the 
appellate  judges  is  to  lx*  final,  and  they  are  to, exercise  a 
discretion  and  a power  in  the  dismissal  of  case#,  the  reversals 
of  convictions,  tlie  modification  and  changing  of  sentences, 
which  will  prclmhly  enormously  improve  the  criminal  procedure 
of  England,  without  bringing  such  scandal  upon  it  as  our 
own  apix-nl  system  jiermits.  While  more  carefully  guarding 
the  right#  of  the  accused  and  indicted,  the  English  law  doe# 
not  in  the  least  improve  tlie  chances  for  the  escape  of  the 
guilty  or  the  influential. 

An  Education  Problem 

A suggestion  is  made  by  a correspondent  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  which  is  worthy  of  serious  eonsiileratiou.  It 
is  well  known  to  teacher#  that  one  of  the  most  serious  defect# 
of  our  educational  system  is  tlie  quality  of  instnietion  im- 
parted in  the  primary'  and  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
The  Kentuckian  who  write#  this  communication  desires  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  pointedly  asks  how  better 
work  can  le  expected  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
so  long  a.-  the  teachers  are  employed,  maintained  in  their 
places,  and  domineered  over  by  the  unfit  persons  who  an* 
elected  to  lx*  school  trustees,  lie  say#  that  for  year#  Ken- 
tucky has  been  burdened  with  an  incubus  of  about  25/100 
school  trustees,  u 5000  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
mid  10,000  more  are  absolutely  devoid  of  any  idea  as  to  the 
duties  ami  responsibilities  of  n school  trustee.”  This  i#,  in- 
deed, a painfully  grotesque  fact,  hut  Kentucky  i#  not  sin- 
gular. It  is  high  time  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
teaching  of  children  and  in  the  education  of  the  country — 
including  unm  rsity  and  college  authorities — should  make 
tome  effort  to  rid  the  schools  of  this  burden. 

The  Golden  Age  of  the  Reformer* 

When  all  the  saloons  are  shut,  and  a few  vineyard#,  * 
breweries,  and  distilleries  supply  what  stimulant  is  called  for 
by  judicious  and  responsible  (certified)  drinkers;  when  a few 
surviving  stockbrokers  attend  twice  a month  to  the  necessary 
business  of  the  bona  fide,  investors ; when  an  occasional  horse- 
race is  permitted  strictly  for  the  delectation  of  horse-lover# 
who  never  bet ; when  the  captains  of  industry  and  finance 
always  retire  from  the  game  as  soon  a#  they  have  made  com- 
fortable provision  for  their  declining  years;  when  labor 
unions  cease  to  utiempt  to  keep  non-union  men  from  working; 
when  entrance  fee#  at  intercollegiate  contests  am  aholished. 
and  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Mcthodiat  Church  and  the 
president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  divide  the  command  of  the 
United  States  army;  when  all  the  trust#  are  dead  and  all  the 
railroads  carry  freight  and  passengers  for  nothing,  and  every- 
body  forty  years  old  has  six  children  and  a pension,  and  duties 
are  abolished  and  income  and  inheritance  taxes  support  the 
government,  and  Jack  Lonixin  is  President,  ami  Bryan  is 
Congress,  and  AltTHl'R  Bruuunk  and  UlTUS  Sinclair  am  the 
Supreme  Court — what  n wonderfully  improved  country  this 
will  be,  and  how  very,  very  happy  shall  lx*  our  lot  if  we  have 
the  great  good  fortune  to  lx>  living  in  it ! 
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The  Crusade  Against  Vivisection  and  the 
Crusade  Against  Rats 

While  we  have  mi  thought  of  applying  such  term*  at  scnti- 
inrntul  and  hysterical  to  the  promoter*  of  the  movement,  we  have 
no  inclination  to  aupport  tin*  campaign  against  vivisection  if  the 
aim  is  a complete  abolition  of  the  practice.  Even  if  vivisection 
were  employed  with  the  recklcs*.  undiscriminating  ami  upimlliiig 
cruelty  of  which  its  most  jsisnioiiate  opponents  complain.  there  is 
Scriptural  authority  for  it.  so  far  as  the  serpent  is  toneernwi,  and 
what  is  true  of  snakes  must,  by  analogy  and  implication,  lie  true 
also  of  vermin,  insects,  and  animals  which  are  noxious  nr  deadly 
to  the  human  race.  It  is  only,  however,  by  way  of  dialectics  that 
we  eite  Scriptural  authority.  From  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
it  may  be  urged  that,  in  sacrificing  some  of  the  lower  animals  to 
the  discovery  of  remedies  for  dangerous  diseases  to  which  the 
human  raw  is  subject,  the  vivisect ionista  do  but  follow  natures 
law  of  extirpating  many  of  the  inferior  forma  of  life,  in  unlcr  to 
assure  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Hut  while  up  to  this  point  the 
vivisect ionist*  *wm  to  have  tin*  better  of  the  argument,  we  would 
■Hit  for  a moment  deny  that  a reasonable  concession  should  be 
made  to  their  antagonists.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  tlie 
authority  of  the  State  should  la-  exercised  to  designate  the  particu- 
lar persons  |icrmittrd  to  perform  vivisection  at  ail.  and.  secondly, 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  experiments  should  be  con- 
ducted, so  as  to  attain  the  maximum  of  precaution  against  tlie  in- 
Diction  of  needle**  pain.  If  the  anti- vivisect ionists  would  confine 
themnelvN  to  presenting  such  a demand  as  this  to  the  Legislatures 
of  important  States,  they  would  probably  be  successful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  great  or  worthy  investigators  habitually  take 
the  utmost  precautions  against  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain, 
and  we  believe  that  they  would  welcome  a wisely  drawn  law  which 
should  confine  the  right  to  prosecute  researches  by  vivisection  to 
tnen  qualified  for  the  task,  not  only  intellectually,  but  morally. 
The  truth  is  that  those  headlong  reformers  who  desire  to  stop 
vivisection  altogether,  no  matter  how  sympathetieatl.v  conducted, 
and  no  matter  how  lofty  the  end  in  view,  are  Buddhists  rather 
than  Christians.  Where  (lie  precepts  of  tiAt'TAMA  IU'UOIIa  are 
rigorously  followed,  the  malarial  transmitting  mosquito,  the  plague 
conveying  rut.  the  venomous  serpent,  and  the  man-eating  tiger 
would  all  equally  lie  immune  front  resistance  or  interference  on 
the  part  of  their  human  victims.  According  to  tin*  Buddhist 
doctrine  of  thr  transmigration  of  souls,  u doctrine  nominally 
accepted  by  a large  section  of  mankind,  each  of  the  forms  of  life 
t ln« t we  have  mentioned  may  be  the  temporary  alaale  of  tlie 
spiritual  |«ut  of  a human  being,  who  must,  in  equity,  lie  left  to 
work  out  his  upward  or  downward  destiny.  In  a word,  the  more 
advanced  and  uncmii  promising  assailants  of  vivisection  are  Bud- 
dhists without  kmiwing  it. 

We  infer,  therefore.  that  the  crusaders  against  vivisection  would 
not  take  part  in.  or  even  condone,  a crusade  against  rats.  Such  a 
crusade  has  Wen  orgu nixed,  however,  in  Knglund,  and  is  to  be 
pmsmiN  with  vigor  tlirwugliont  the  British  Empire.  An  associa- 
tion has  just  been  formed  in  Ixtndon  to  wage  a war  of  extermina- 
tion against  rats,  and  at  a meeting  of  professional  men  of  high 
standing,  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  I*ai  iilk  UlUBTOR,  a 
fervent  and  cogent  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  .Tames  Cbichton- 
Khow.xk.  Sir  James  admitted  that  the  antipathy  to  rats  depended 
in  the  first  instance  upon  selfish  prejudices,  hut  he  |Miinted  out 
that  it  now  had  a scientific  basis.  In  former  times  ruts  were 
liuti-d  on  account  of  their  feeding  habits  and  their  predatory 
nature.  It  is  certain  that  no  more  destructive  animal  exists. 
Nothing  come*  amiss  to  its  chi  wiling  teeth  and  its  insatiable  maw. 
It  makes  heavy  depredations  on  fields  of  corn,  on  stockyards, 
granarie*.  and  ship  cargoes;  it  devours  eggs,  kills  poultry  and 
game,  makes  unwelcome  visits  to  dairies  ami  pantries,  butcher 
shop*  and  hukrrtrs;  it  gnaws  through  lead  pi  pet,  causing  house- 
hold  floods,  and  it  is  even  suspected  of  arson,  by  nibbling  insu- 
lating material  on  the  crossing  of  electric  wire*,  and  an  shurt- 
cirruiting  them.  Ail  this  is  doubtless  true  as  regards  the  mis- 
chievous acts  of  the  rat.  But  the  indictment  of  the  animal  on  the 
score  of  its  menace  to  public  health  is  far  weightier  than  any 
that  can  lie  brought  on  the  ground  of  its  depredating  propensities. 
By  unquestionable  scientific  authority  rat*  have  Wen  adjudged 
guilty  of  harlinring  and  disseminating  lleas,  which  almost  cer- 
tainly are  tin.*  principal  agents  of  propagating  plague.  The  I,ondnn 
Laurel  has  lately  published  an  abstract  of  reports  issued  by  the 
advisory  commit  lee  upjmintcd  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India— 
by  the  Royal  Society  and  by  tlie  I .inter  Institute  of  Preventive 
Medicim- — regarding  tlie  cause  and  control  of  plague  in  India, 
which  we  need  not  say  ha*  had  iip|uilling  consequences  in  recent 
years,  and  in  former  days  used  periodically  to  scourge  Europe. 
The  ingenious  and  complete  series  of  experiments  d« vised  by  Major 
f iEoittiE  I.AMH  and  Captain  W.  0.  Liston  proved  eoncloaively  that 
the  rat  does  spread  plague  through  tin*  agency  of  lleas  which  have 
bitten  it.  The  tone el  has  also  published  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  .?.  A.  THOMPSON,  head  of  the  Department  of  Public 


Health  in  New  South  Wales,  who  demonstrated  that  in  the  Sydney 
epidemic*  tlu-re  lias  always  Is-en  a close  association  between 
plague*  in  rats  and  man,  the  former  preceding  the  latter,  and  that 
tin*  cbronicity  of  tin*  epizootic  is  an  ini]Mirtant  clue  to  tlie  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  in  man.  It  is  well  known  Ihut  another  (li*ea*r 
is  laid  to  the  wore  of  the  species  of  rat  which  exists  in  Kurope 
and  America,  hut,  fortunately,  this  disease  is  not  a serious  meuan- 
to  those  jieople*  who  do  not  habitually  eat  luilf  raw  and  often 
rat-fid,  fresh  pork  or  hatn.  Tlie  London  tonrrt  consider*  that 
the  public  attention  that  has  been  culled  by  m>*dern  scientific 
research  to  tlie  peril  which  rats  constitute  to  a community  of 
human  being*  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  it  welcome*  the  fonpation  of  a league  for  their  ex- 
termination. hoping  that  the  public  mind  will  not  relegate  the 
scheme  to  the  ranks  of  faddists.  The  toner t doe*  not  underrate, 
however,  tlie  difficulty  of  tlie  task  of  exterminating  the  countless 
millions  of  rat*.  m*i*f  of  which  arc  inaccessible.  It  cite*  the 
oImc rvut ion*  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  A.  Bt  i iiaxa.x  on  tlie  relation 
between  the  keeping  of  cats  and  the  incidence  of  plague  in  Indian 
village*,  Colonel  BiiHANAX  is  convinced  that  cut-keeping 
aisdishes  the  rats.  and.  consequently,  plagues.  The  rat-catcher 
and  hi*  dog  are  time-honored  mean*  of  extirpation;  and  another 
instance  of  tin1  militant  method  is  furnished  by  Jamaica.  where 
mongoose*  have  Itrt-n  iiii|sirted.  and  have  completely  cleared  tlie 
sugar  plantations  of  rats  by  destroying  their  young,  thereby 
saving  a large  prxqsirtion  of  the  sugar  crop.  The  experiments  of 
the  Plague  Commission  in  India  and  tin*  experience  of  Dr. 
TllOMPHON  in  New  South  Wale*  tend  to  show  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  meeting  tlie  rats  in  fighting  plagues  is  prophy 
lactic,  and  consists  in  rendering  dwellings,  and  especially  food 
store*,  rat -proof.  Tlie  crusade  against  rats,  however,  will  not  rest 
(s>n tent  with  intrenching  human  beings  against  the  enemy's  hordes, 
and  the  tonert  deems  it.  probable  that  science  has  provided  u* 
with  a most  potent  weapon  of  olfenee  in  the  form  of  u bacterio- 
logical virus  intensely  fatal  to  rats,  which  readily  feed  on  Imii 
which  has  been  charged  with  their  doom.  Two  separate  prepara- 
tion* are  said  to  have  been  prepared  which  are  poisonous  to  rats, 
setting  up  a quickly  fatal  iliaeaae,  hut  which  are  harmless  to  man 
and  to  the  domestic  animul*.  Will  the  anti-vivi*cctioni*ta  approve 
of  this  organized  attempt  to  extirpate  rats  from  off  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  will  they  deny  that  such  extermination  would  Is- 
a cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  discovery,  let  us  say,  of  a cure  for 
spinal  meningitis? 


The  Parlor  Lady 

Wiiereveu  argument  mid  discussion  reign,  the  onlooker  always 
wishes  there  were  sjiaee  for  a lertium  quid,  one  w-Imi  might  step  in 
from  the  outside,  lieing  fro-  of  passionate  conviction  either  way. 
to  explain  mere  verbal  difference*,  misquotation*.  inapplicubh- 
answi-rs.  and  evaded  issues.  An  American  weekly  last  u«r  en- 
couraged u discussion  between  one  of  the  most  radical  of  our 
suffragette*  and  a very  old-fashioned  Southern  lady.  The 
Fortnightly  Kerinr  lias  recently  conducted  a more  intelligent  and 
interesting  discussion  on  the  comparative  merit*  of  the  "parlor 
lady"  and  the  "club  woman."  between  Mis*  Cox  stance  Sued  LEY. 
a well-known  writer,  and  Mrs.  FkaXces  Low,  who  pleads  lutrd 
liere  and  in  the  tiptvlnlor  for  an  anti-  woman '*•  rigl i ts  parly  whose 
motto  shall  be  '*  Back  to  the  lioiue.”  Naively,  and  with  all  the  de- 
lightful unreason  for  which  women  have  so  often  been  adored  by 
men.  she  urges,  in  the  Xpert  n tor,  that  there  are  thousands  of  “good, 
quiet  women  " like  herself,  still  extant,  who  desire  only  the  re- 
creation of  the  home,  “with  its  limitless  opportunities,  its  wider, 
truer  sphere  for  the  woman**  rftle,  its  immeasurable,  incomparable 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  inllui-iict-s,  etc.’’ 

To  the  unprejudiced  observer,  one  who  is  still  more  or  less 
calmly  whittling  on  the  fence  and  wondering  how  lung  the  liutth- 
Wlll  rage  and  what  tlie  issue  will  be,  the  tendency  of  the  old- 
fashioned  lady  to  inject  venom  into  argument  and  resort  to  |*-r- 
sonnl  abuse  anil  such  •> weeping  conclusion*  as  that  only  in  her  own 
|*arty  an*  there  such  really  widespivad  blessings  a*  "good,  quiet 
women."  is  very  disconcerting.  It  i*  somehow  unconvincing  to  hear 
u woman  plead  for  such  high-sounding  matter*  us  " God  -ordained 
laws.’’  ** sanctity, ” “ holiness,"  “a  little  kingdom  of  ntarlike  radi- 
ancr,"  " divine*!  mean*  of  development.-'  " higliist  evolution.’* 
“ hartiHMiious  expression  and  expansion  of  intellect,  heart,  and 
soul."  and  to  use  invective  and  unreason  to  advance  them.  One 
somehow  wonders  if  venom  and  invective  could  lie  quite  so  ready 
to  hand  if  they  had  never  found  their  way,  just  as  a sort  of  prr 
liminary  practice,  into  “ the  little  kingdom  of  *tarlike  radiums'." 
And  if  *o.  the  littler  the  kingdom  the  closer  one  would  lie  to  the 
firing.  We  renteinlier.  with  much  regret,  that  the  Southern  Indy 
topjied  her  argument  a year  ago  by  calling  her  antagonist  “a 
vl|«r." 

Research  resulting  in  sueli  di*coverieM  reminds  one  of  the  reply 
of  a young  professor  of  social  economics,  who  had  made  an  attempt 
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• it  community  living,  anti  on  being  asked  if  there  wen*  many  dittl- 
«-ullic*  among*!  flip  women.  p-»|M>ndcd  promptly:  "Oh  no.  Hut 
>'ou  see  there  were  no  mere  womanly  women;  if  then*  had  been—  I" 
Itut  word"  failed  this  young  professor  of  economics  to  say  wliat 
lie  thought  life  would  In*  in  a community  of  twenty  families  nf 
**  men*  womanly  women." 

It  eannol  lie  loo  often  n-iterated.  perhaps.  that  there  are  saint* 
and  "inner"  in  every  religion,  waxing  the  haulier  of  every  creed. 
There  has  never  ypt  ken  found  a doctrine,  religion",  political. 
itoiii irnicul,  that  alisorhrd  all  the  virtue  or  weeded  out  all  the 
villainy.  We  even  dare  to  liclieve  t lot t there  are  suffragette*  who 
are  weh*o»ne  in  their  own  homes,  and  who  apply  intelligence, 
put  iciire,  and  tenderne**  to  the  rearing  of  their  eliildn*n,  though 
perha|i"  it  is  unfashionable  in  that  set  to  play  ton  freely  with  such 
terms  u*  “sanctity,"  “ holiness,"  *'  "tarlike  radiance."  We  ean 
oven  we  that  Miss  K medley's  opening  statement  has  truth  in  it. 
She  Hays,  “ When  the  growing  nmU  of  the  community  t«"4c  the 
manufacturing  of  household  eomniiNlities  from  the  home,  ami  sup- 
planted them  with  mechanical  inventions  worked  in  factories  on 
>•  gigantic  wale;  when  man.  in  short,  u*or|K*d  the  fields  of  house- 
wifery, and  took  it  on  himself  to  do  the  pickling  am]  preserving, 
the  spinning  and  dyeing,  tlu*  curing  and  the  salting,  a tremendous 
force  of  unemployed  f<*mulc  vitality  was  set  free  in  the  pnwpepius 
classes  of  the  comm  unity.”  So  far  so  gissl.  We  runnot  go  mi  far 
us  to  admit  with  Ju*r  that  “ Ihshla  '■abler  was  the  only  logical 
n nd  possible  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,"  despite  Mr. 
COAST  Ai.i.en'm  asseveration  as  to  taking  her  in  to  dinner  twice 
a week.  It  may  In*  the  result  of  a limited  experience,  hut  we  have 
not  met  ls*r»*d  young  wives  who  played  with  pistols,  amused  them- 
selves by  U*t raying  their  adiniivrs  to  their  Imscst  passions,  and 
who  llnally  shot  themselves  because  living  was  tco  great  a bore. 
We  itare  not  met  them,  but  no  faithful  student  of  the  casualties 
in  the  ncwspa|N*r«  can  fail  to  ace  that  the  material  for  building 
such  a character  is  still  to  hand  for  him  who  seek*.  What  we 
have  actually  seen  with  our  own  eyes  is  a large  number  of  young 
wires  of  men  making  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  thousand  a yrar, 
who  do  no  manual  lalmr.  who  have  not  more  than  two  or  three 
children,  whom*  household  ordering  requires  uot  more  tluin  an  hour 
or  two  of  daily  attention,  wiio  And  that  clothes  can  lie  more 
economically  bought  ready  made,  and  who  therefore  do  not  do 
the  household  sewing,  upon  whom*  hands  time  hangs  heavy,  and 
wlone  lives  are  often  most  unprofitable'  spent.  Many  take  refuge 
in  card-play ing,  in  vying  with  others  in  giving  social  entertain- 
ments. in  novel-reading,  or  in  pursuing  a (superficial  culture  which 
results  in  nothing.  There  would  seem  to  1*  no  doubt  but  that  in 
this  country,  at  any  rate,  there  is  too  large  a leisure  class,  and 
it  is  a leisure  class  without  the  wealth  for  philanthropy  or  the 
training  for  res|Miiuihility.  Then*  was  a time  when  wealth  was 
largely  an  inheritance,  when  certain  families  were  trained  to  the 
responsibilities  of  using  money,  when  |Nnition  Is-longcd  to  ptsiph* 
brought  up  to  command  and  to  rule,  and  who  understood  that  the 
fundamental  lesson  was  self  command,  hut  this  is  much  changed. 
Democracy  and  science,  liberty  and  npiality.  an*  introducing  m*w 
condition."  of  life  whether  or  not  we  want  them. 

Men  are  adjusting  themselves  to  these  new  conditions,  am] 
doubtless  women  will  have  to  tind  some  way  out  for  themselves. 
A fundamentally  hralthy  soul  will  find  means,  even  in  a transi- 
tion period,  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  idleness  and  rnnui.  Ro- 
mance ran  no  more  till  a woman's  life  than  it  can  a man's,  though 
with  her  it  is  doubtless,  a*  things  stand  now,  a more  vital  incident 
than  it  is  to  man.  Children,  if  the  old-fashioned  families  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  prevailed,  might  well  give  a woman  thirty  years  of 
wholesome  employment,  but  such  families  arc  now  ail  exception. 
Also,  it  is  found  distinctly  better  to  take  the  larger  part  of  the 
education  of  the  child  out  of  the  mother's  hands.  At  four  or  five 
the  child  goes  to  u kindergarten  for  scientific  and  regulated  play 
und  amusement,  companionship,  and  development.  At  seven  or 
eight  the  child  goes  to  school  for  the  larger  part  of  the  day  and 
plays  out  of  doors  the  remainder  of  it.  More  und  more  we  are 
accepting  the  Kngli-h  ideal  that  it  in  best  for  childreu  to  be  sent 
off  to  "chool  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  yea rs  old.  The  mother  is 
fortunate  who  manages  under  this  new  system  to  have  three  or 
four  hours  a day  with  her  children,  and  onee  they  leave  her  for 
Um*  school  she  lias  more  than  ever  time  heavy  on  her  luinds  under 
tlu*  new  dispensation.  Let  thp  German  Knipcmr  continue  to 
exclaim  that  woman  is  fit  only-  for  the  three  K‘*.  Kirch?,  Khche,  and 
Kinder,  it  will  not  hinder  women  from  finding  somewhere  the 
• m ploy  men  t which  will  keep  them  healthy  and  happy.  Children  are 
dispos4xl  of  for  a lurp*  part  of  the  time,  and  praying  and  rooking, 
the  Ktnperor  to  the  contrary,  are  special  vocations,  not  general  one*. 
A man,  if  we  told  him  his  whole  work  in  life  was  war,  poltlica.  and 
statecraft,  would  not  stop  to  refute  us  if  his  whole  soul  were  centred 
upon  becoming  a chef. 

So  we  suppose  that  sooner  or  later  the  suffrage! tea  will  win  nut 
and  try  their  experiment.  By  no  means  can  we  r»*all  the  condi- 
tions that  made  our  grandmothers  what  they  were,  and  while  we 
are  undergoing  tin.*  painful  processes  of  change,  each  woman  must 
apply  such  intellip'nrc  and  eouragr  and  patience  as  is  hers  to  the 
tlux  of  circumstances,  and  realize  the  ancient  adage  that  happiness 


is  within,  not  without,  and  that  ther*  are  no  circumstances  so 
thwart  tluit.  they  may  not  lie  transfigured  by  a -troiig  will  and  a 
noble  patience. 

Personal  and  Pertinent 

Iff  view  of  the  theory  that  a little  wholesome  work  Is  an  anti- 
dote to  social  unrest  and  ennui,  we  have  Miss  Lawrence  Alma- 
Tadema  lecturing  in  this  country  now  on  ‘‘The  Mruning  of  Happi- 
ness." Amongst  oilier  things  "he  assures  us  that  happiness  con- 
sists largely  in  having  some  work  to  do  and  lining  it.  it  soothe* 
"••rest,  it  devours  time  unoliscrveil.  it  broadens  and  strengthens 
human  relations,  and  gives  one  the  delightful  sensation  of  expan- 
sion, and  the  |N*rsuasion  tluit  one's  inilitenre  plays  out  in  ever 
widening  circles  among  nu  n. 

So  mild  is  Senator  Aldrich  tluit  one  would  hardly  errdit  him 
with  the  ability  which  lie  really  po*«c**iK.  if  one  did  not  know  him 
or  hi»  repute.  lie  is  as  ssoeiul  as  Senator  Hale,  and  there  are  a 
good  iiiumv  (Nsiple  in  Washington  who  would  Is*  astonished  to  learn 
that  there  is  anything  tluit  Aijirich  prefers  to  a good  dinner  or 
to  a pleasant  breakfast  in  the  interior  room  of  his  suite  at  the 
Capitol,  which  outwardly  is  a meeting  place  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  while  inwardly  it  is  his  private  office.  Before 
they*  come  to  Washington  most  Senators  speak  of  hrcakfusi*  us 
lunelie*.  Iieeause  of  the  time  at  which  they  an*  eaten.  It  used  to 
In-  said  tluit  Senator  Tilt  u.ua n gave  the  occasion  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  French  term  for  tin*  midday  meal,  lie  once  went  to 
France  and  returned  with  wane  new  ideas,  tine  day  In*  informed 
some  of  his  gossips  of  the  Parisian  custom  of  *•  poor  boys.”  When 
one  drove  in  a cab  in  Baris,  or  ate  a meal  at  a restaurant,  so  the 
veracious  Ohioan  said,  one  gave  something  to  the  driver  or  to  the 
waiter,  and  the  money,  as  lie  understood  it.  was  for  the  “ piNir 
boys”  of  the  city.  He  also  informed  them  that  to  the  Parisians 
breukfu-st  was  a real  meal.  They  took  a snack  in  the  morning— 
whether  or  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  events  of  the 
night  lie  did  not  say — and  therefore  the  Krst  meal  at  which  sub- 
stantial food  was  served,  and  during  which  genial  gossip  was  talked, 
was  called  a breakfast.  So,  many  Senator*  have  railed  their 
luncheon*  breakfast  ever  uinn*.  in  memory  of  I lie  Old  Roman.  Al- 
drich—-to  come  back  to  him — lui.s  never  been  domesticated  in 
Washington,  hut  no  one  is  more  familiar  with  its  many  ways, 
or  better  able  to  put  hi*  local  knowledge  to  use.  11c  has  glid'-d 
into  the  pleasantest  social  life  of  the  capital,  the  social  life  with 
the  richest  cream  on  it.  and  he  has  also  glided  into  the  mind*  of 
Senators  until  Washington  and  all  who  are  concerned  with  Wash- 
ington are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a leudei — one  of  those 
real  leader*  who  do  not  have  to  tell  the  world  who  they  are  and 
what  they  are.  who  make  no  noise  iiImxii  their  leadership,  and  who 
have  always  time  for  everything,  no  matter  how  prodigious  may 
be  tlo*  demands  upon  them. 

They  call  Congressman  Cii.iett  the  “ dean  " of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representative*.  lie  is  now  in  his 
eighth  consecutive  term,  and  as  he  represent*  the  Springfield  dis- 
trict, is  approved  by  the  Springfield  Republicans,  aud  is  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Committee,  he  is  likely  to  remain 
in  Congress  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  but  1m*  is  not  likely  to  be 
(•overnor  or  Senator.  Ili*  fame  dor*  not  How  over  the  borders  of 
his  district — at  least  not  outside  of  Washington.  But  why  do 
they  call  him  “dean"  when  "Sam"  McCall  lias  served  just  a* 
long  and  is  a few  months  older;  For  the  same  reason  tluit 
(•IM.KTT  wan  made  chairman  of  a committee  years  ago.  while 
McCall  was  given  a cliairmanship  only  till*  aeasion.  People  like 
McCall  as  well  a*  they  like  G I iJ.rrr  personally,  and  McCall  has 
more  ronversation.  II**  can't  play  bridge  a*  well  as  GlLLCTT,  and 
he  doesn't  like  society  an  well:  not  that  Gru.Err  ha*:  a passion  for 
either.  He  hasn’t  any  |ou>«ions — at  least  severe  pti-vdon*.  He  and 
Moody  are  still  old  bachelor  chums,  ami  they  eat  a good  many 
1 ns*  dinner*.  Bachelor*  are  in  great  demand  in  Washington,  be- 
cause there  aren’t  many  of  them.  There  an*  really  too  few  to  go 
round.  Sam  McCall  likes  dinners,  too.  but  he  is  only  occasion- 
ally a bachelor.  Sometime*  hi*  wife  g»a-s  to  Washingtmi.  ami  then 
there  is  a nire  little  social  eddy  around  the  family,  but  the  people 
in  t Ik*  centre  of  It  think  more  of  talk  than  they  do  of  food.  Then? 
is  a rumor  that  a McCall  hearthstone  is  being  brightened  up 
now  at  the  capital  after  the  fire  has  ls*en  out  for  some  years. 
Usually  Mrs.  McCall  prefer*  Winchester,  when*  she  ean  look  down 
from  her  eyrie  on  Howard  Kveatn'R  old  rnoftrec.  and  catch 
occasional  glimpse*  nf  her  son*,  who.  of  recent  years,  have  been 
hatting  their  way  through  Harvard.  The  difference  between 
OiLUCIT  and  McCall  i*  essential;  GlMJOT  i*  loyal  to  persons,  and 
McCall  is  loyal  to  ideals.  If  one  wants  easy  honor*.  a g«*'d  social 
position,  and  ia  judiciously  fond  of  good  dinner*,  it  i*  a g*«*l 
thing  to  l*r  loyal  to  persons.  If  one  picks  out  one's  persons  with 
the  same  perspicacity  tluit  one  employs  in  selecting  one's  oysters 
and  his  duck*;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a man  love*  In*  Ideal*  he  i« 
likely  to  Ih*  a trille  short  on  dinners,  but  to  Is*  very  long  on  talk. 
One  has  hi*  choice,  and  his  selection  depends  somewhat  on  his 
temperament  and  somewhat  on  his  mind  and  hi*  eonsclenpe. 
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Correspondence 


HOW  WE  AHE  DOING  GOOD 

Pan  wo,  Cal.,  February  u,  1908. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’ a Weekly: 

Sir, — I subscribed  through  a subscription  agency  for  your  publi- 
cation, la-ginning  with  .luimary  1,  but  have  only  received  ilnw 
numtMTH  at  this  date. 

While  / do  not  agree  with  your  policy  of  persecuting  President 
Roosevelt  iiihI  other*  who  are  trying  to  atop  thi*  “money  mania  ” 
which  is  destroying  all  rwprct  for  law  ami  i*  making  u*  a nut  ion 
of  slock  gamblers,  yet  1 believe  your  perverted  view*  an*  doing 
good  by  reliving  to’  the  support  of  the  President  the  thousand* 
who  ordinarily  do  not  take  enough  interest  to  proclaim  them  selves 
in  time*  of  pace. 

In  the  hojH-  that  you  will  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  the 
wrong  you  have  done  whrn  time  and  rf*utt * will  nave  shown  the 
Koaecvclt  policy  to  have  been  a masterpiece  in  hath  statecraft 
and  political  courage. 

I am,  sir. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Armstrong. 


THE  ONE  CONTINGENCY 

N*w  Y«H,  February  18,  I«n8. 

To  the.  Editor  of  Warper**  Weekly: 

Sir, — I want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  able  <-iim|uigii  you 
have  been  conducting  against  1 try  an  and  ltoowrlt,  both  in  your 
editoriala  and  your  cartoon*. 

I am  an  independent,  with  Republican  leaning*,  but  there  i*  one 
contingency  in  which  l may  vote  for  Itryan,  who,  it  seems.  will 
la-  nominated  at  Denver,  and  tliat  is  KismeveltN  nomination  at 
Ciiicago.  I think  Bryan  is  even  worse  than  Itoooevelt.  but  the 
former  would  be  harmle*n  with  a lb-publican  Senate. 

I find  there  an-  many  other*  wl*o  think  like  1 do.  Am  I not 
right  in  assuming  tliat  the  Senate  will  la-  Republican  after  March 
4.  1909?  I ant.  sir, 

G.  IX  .f. 

Yea,  the  Senate  will  continue  to  be  Republican. — Editor. 


HOW  IT  STRIKES  THE  ENLISTED  MAN  IN  THE  ARMY 

Frbrmwy  1 j.  igo8. 

To  the  Editor  of  //arjwr'r  Weekly : 

Sir. — The  article  of  Mr.  t’harlea  W.  Sehlen  in  your  issue  of  the 
15th  in*t.  ha*  been  perused  by  me.  and  no  doubt  hv  very  many 
other*  int eroded  in  the  army,  with  a good  deal  of  satisfaction.  a* 
the  author  wemed  to  Is*  fairly  well  (Misted.  The  only  matter  he 
I*  midako n in  is  when  he  think*  that  the  young  man  who  ha*  gone 
siicrewsfully  through  a technical  high  achool  could,  on  entering  the 
army,  at  once  pursue  his  profession  in  the  coast  artillery,  the 
engineers,  or  the  electrical  dcjiartnicnt  or  branch  of  the  service, 
No  sircel  He  must  stay  first  for  about  two  month*  in  a recruit 
depot  and  learn  how  to  walk,  to  salute  officers,  to  haul  coal,  ashes, 
and  slop*  to  iitul  from  officer**  and  civilians*  quartet*.  to  do  menial 
labor  for  which  other  e*1abli*liment*  and  foreign  armies  bin* 
navvies.  Then  must  leant  that  in  donning  the  uniform  of  the 
I'nited  Stales  army  he  ha*  ostracized  himself  (at  least  in  peace 
timr)  from  the  average  civilian:  that  he  i«u.*t  look  up  to  the  com 
missjoneii  per*oniu-l  of  hi*  calling  a*  something  far  above  him  in 
social  standing,  in  manner*,  etc.,  no  mutter  who  wears  the  shoul- 
der-straps, Is-  he  u gentleman  or  political  barnacle.  While  the 
actual  di«ciplin.-  of  the  I'nited  States  army  i*  far  Isdow  the 
standard  of  any  other  army  in  civilization,  the  *ocial  distinction 
between  the  officer  and  the  enlisted  man  is  tar  greater  in  this 
country  of  much  vaunted  equality  than  the  oanu-  distinction  is 
between  a duke  and  a (sasant  in  England. 

While,  for  instance,  the  Herman  officer  when  on  duty  would  not 
allow  hi*  brother,  should  he  l«e  in  the  ranks,  wink  an  eye.  and 
would  demand  strict  obedience  and  respectful  uUulc  from  him  a* 
if  he  were  a stranger,  yet  after  drill  or  the  day’s  duty  is  done  he 
would  go  with  him  to  tire  theatre  or  some  other  «oeial  function 
without  giving  the  matter  a thought.  Hut  in  our  army  the  reverse 
is  thp  ticket.  I have  served  in  a j*»st  where  two  brothers  wen* 
serving,  one  a*  an  officer,  the  other  in  tire  rank*.  Now  the  one 
in  tin-  rank*  wa.»  shown  ail  kind*  of  leniencies  and  favors  in  the 
line  of  duly  and  discipline,  hcrause  his  brother  was  a lieutenant, 
but  if  he  wanted  to  have  a familiar  conversation  with  hi*  brother, 
the  lieutenant,  then  he  had  to  wait  until  durk,  and  enter  hi* 
brother's  house  in  the  officers*  row  by  the  back  entrance.  Now 
doc*  Mr.  Selden  think  any  sane  man  out  -if  high  school  would 
stand  for  tliat  kind  of  ulm*cihciit  ? There  an'  very  main  of  our 
otlin-rs  wlm  are  gentlemen  in  the  fullest  sense  of  t )•«•  word  by 
hirth  and  education,  and  who  would  not  think  tint  their  title 
would  fie  tarnislo-tl  by  talking  to  an  educated  enlisted  until  out- 
side tin'  line  of  duty  a*  iiiun  to  man:  hut  it  i*  the  political 
t«  ranch-*  who  got  their  commission  through  the  munlicr  of  votes 
their  relative*  could  buy  or  sell.  and  who  have  no  other  claim 
to  tlie  title  of  gentleman  than  their  commission  gives  them,  who 
make  the  live*  of  self  respecting  men  disgusting  in  the  service,  and 
who  try  to  impress  the  enlisted  man  that  lie  is  just  a littli;  lower 
than  their  Portuguese  or  negro  servant. 

A*  to  tlie  menial  lalsir,  why  does  this  rich  country  of  our*  not 
establish  a service  corps  with  clerks,  mechanic*,  bakers,  teamsters, 
messengrr*.  to  do  these  and  other  like  duties  now  |M>rtoniH-d  by  the 
man  who  enlisted  to  become  a warrior  and  not  n aeavenger?  Why 
not  hire  lalsirem  to  perform  the  scavenger  work,  th?  same  n*  every 
other  civilized  army  in  the  world  doesT  Why  is  the  American 
soldier  subservient  to  the  officer's  servant? 

Countries  much  poorer  than  ours,  and  with  standing  armies  six 


and  seven  limes  the  size  of  oura,  do  have  service  corps,  ami  find 
it  profitable. 

<o-ntiany  lias  never  I tad  any  trouble  to  till  the  ranks  of  her 
colonial  tnsip*  (which  are  voluntary  enlisted  men  same  a*  ours), 
with  the  best  nu-11  picked  from  a huge  nuntlier  of  applicants.  The 
pay  of  tin*  Herman  colonial  private  is  HI  marks  = 420,  and  b«-  is 
not  required  to  do  scavenger  work  for  the  officers  and  civilian 
employees. 

What  i*  tin*  matter  with  the  army? 

This:  give  us  a service  corps,  hire  lalairer*  to  do  the  scavenger 
work  and  assist  the  officers'  servant*.  Treat  us  a*  full-grown  nier.. 
and  not  a*  iiruttyf's  of  the  W.  <*,  T.  U.  I Hod  Ides*  their  ignorance!  1. 
and  give  the  older  private*  and  non-commi**i«ned  officers  living 
salaries,  and  you  will  always  have  the  rank*  of  your  arrnv  filled 
to  the  limit  of  Hie  taw  with  goisl  und  reliable  men. 

I am.  sir. 

Twenty  Years  \n  Emjhted  Man. 

P.  S. — From  Mr.  Scldcn  the  public  had  the  viewpoint  looked  at 
from  (lie  officer*'  standpoint : Hie  almve  article  shows  how  lire 
soldier  looks  at  it.  For  reason*  obvious  to  the  army  man  I cannot 
sign  my  name,  hut  should  some  of  the  facts  stated  almve  be  ques- 
tioned. I will  furnish  you  with  date  and  plates  of  occurrence. 


THE  ALDKKTI  BILL 

N**  Usvuo.  Frtnary  1 8 . rpni 

To  the  Editor  of  llarper'a  Weekly: 

Sir, — It  is  curious  to  uliat  subterfuges  ami  dodge*,  almost  im- 
moral, surely  unworthy,  u serious  illness  will  bring  a body,  cor- 
porate «,r  in«*>r|Nirate.  I have  seen  a rnan  of  exceptional  judgment 
and  control  under  normal  conditions,  agonized  with  pain,  *liout 
to  atlendant  physician*.  " Han't  you  ms-  I'm  living?"  and  the  drug 
for  which  he  prayed,  though  at  the  time  it  would  "have  had  the 
sweetness  of  the  honeycomb,  in  the  aftermath  of  anguish  would 
have  called  curses,  and  deservedly,  on  thine  who.  in  his  weakness, 
should  lime  been  strong: 

I have  seen  an  overcharged  engine  groaning  helplessly  Imx-kum-  of 
some  (law  in  its  working*,  and  yet  it  did  not  *i*coi  to  occur  to  the 
■ engineer  that  a safe  way  to  make  it  available  might  be  to  increase 
its  moving  powrr,  extraneous ly.  plating  u|*»n  it  a burden  lieyoud  that 
of  its  generating  force. 

Such  therapeutics  may  have  a shade  of  plausibility  in  the 
theory  of  the  strong- physic  practitioner  of  bygone  days,  who  ini- 
|***ed  upon  hi*  patient  m>  powerful  a poison  tlim  first,  in  paralysis, 
there  was  a sickness  u*  i>f  d*-ath.  ami  tlieu,  if  the  const  it  lit  ion  was 
strong  enough,  a final  rally  and  return  to  normal,  but  always  under 
prewage  'if  more  serious  deliauch,  more  fearful  remedy. 

And  now  I nee  n nation  -irk  with  ills  financial  of  *0  com  plica  ted 
form  that,  though  the  l.s*st  we  have  of  money  seer*  hove  diagn'swd 
and  fomiulatei!  tlieir  prc*cripthin.  the  end,  not  yet.  ha*  seemed  to 
justify  the  rurc;  we’ve  hud  a panic,  and  surely  now.  though  slowly 
are  doing  something  in  the  righting  of  ourselves ; and  this  per 
hap*  i*  best.  always  adding  to  the  method  instinct  teaches,  tlie 
wise  word  of  every  statesman ; but  not  inflation;  money  i*  the 
moving  |H»wer  of  the  machine  of  government — tin*  force  which 
i*  it*  own  as  mathematically  as  the  steam  i*  the  right  product  of 
tins. coal.  If,  through  dogging  of  the  passages,  or  undue  holding  at 
rare  point*,  from  |s  or  manipulation,  we  find  ourselves  without  the 
power,  there  is  no  remedy  secure  enough,  when  the  welfare  of 
a nation  is  involved,  hut  to  remove  the  cause,  directed  by  the  best 
we  have  of  brain  in  matters  fiscal. 

But  to  demand  a greater  medium  than  our  wealth  command*, 
to  mortgage  with  tin-  highest  guarantee  we  have,  something  non- 
existent i*  running  wild;  our  “landing  in  good  government  and 
credit  will  be  injured,  and  thus  the  very  possibility  of  a remedy  **• 
easy  will  bring  upon  the  nation  at  large  ari  inertia,  while  now  it  i* 
seriously  at  work  on  the  dilemma,  and  by  *ueh  a hit  of  paternalistic 
folly  we  should  find  ourselves  roblicd  of  our  initiative  and  subject 
to  similar  condition*  constantly  recurring. 


It  I*  not  quite  rlenr  to  us  wlial  our  correspondent  wants.— 
Emma. 


WIIAT  IS  WORTH  WHILE 

(1l.KVHi.sMti.  (I..  Fibntaty  it,  190K. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper '*  Wrekht: 

Sin.  Mux  I thank  you  for  the  expression  of  your  views  in 
Haki'kk'k  Wkkki.y  for  February  |.l,  on  “ What  i*  Worth  While." 
It  I*  not  often  in  Hii*  day  or.  a*  you  so  aptly  express  it.  "on  thi* 
step"  ol  materialism  lluit  one  finals  thinking  people  who  have  the 
«*  hi  rage  to  step  u*ide  from  the  highway  of  popular  opinion.  All 
the  more.  then,  it  does  the  heart  go**!  to  find  one  like  yourself— 
combining  not  only  cntirngo  of  convict  ion  with  a high  ideal,  tail 
poetry  of  expnsttiion  as  well. 

Whatever  of  MHctocsm  miglil  otherwise  lie.  for  us.  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  prrviual  insignificance  and  helpIfflanrM  may  !«• 
i*>ui|M-n>mle«|  for  l»y  the  knowledge  for  hone)  tliat  through  our 
children  onr  influence  on  llie  coining  generations  may  lie  as  power- 
ful as  uur  own  i«  the  reverse. 


<JI  A LI  FI  ED  KNCTH’R  At  i EM  F.NT 
<’.0  it  fassjii*.  The  ides  of  .March  1 1900)  will  leave  Julius  n. 
•till  doing,  however;  possibly  through  Antony.  H.  B.  R- 
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Henry  Loomis  Nelson 

By  E.  S.  MARTIN 


KNKY  LOOMIS  NELSON,  editor  of  Harper'* 
Weekly  from  1804  to  1898,  ami  of  more  recent 
yearn  one  of  it*  mom  valued  and  important  con- 
tributor*, passed  from  mirth  on  Saturday  morning. 
February  2!l.  Ili*  death  (front  angina  pectoris) 
came  an  unexpectedly  and  with  so  swift  an  ap- 
proach, that  it  can  almost  literally  lie  said  that  he 
laid  down  his  pen  to  die. 

A private  sorrow  deep  and  widely  extending  is  Mr.  Nelson’s 
death,  and  at  the  *an»e  time  n public  loss  of  serious  magnitude. 
He  was  two  month*  along  in  hi*  sixty-third  year,  and  for  *m-h  a 
man  to  die  at  such  an  age-  i*  no  light  misfortune  to  his  generation. 
He  rould  leurn  and  had  learned  and  was  still  learning.  He  could 
rctm-mlxT  and  did  remember.  He  rould  think  and  reason  straight 
and  clearly,  lie  had  integrity,  industry,  character.  He  had  lived 
a full  life  in  the  midst 
of  ^ important  alTuirs. 
hail  known  well  many 
men  worth  knowing, 
and  for  at  least  thirty 
year*  had  been  a 
*tudrnt  and  a teacher 
of  the  greater  sort  of 

fnlitic*.  and  kept  keen 
y constant  use  hi* 
faculties  of  observa- 
tion and  comment.  To 
lose  in  .the  fulness  of 
his  powers  a man  so 
equipped  with  sound 
ami  scarce  knowledge, 
and  so  i.ractisril  in  the 
use  of  it.  U a trial  to 
philosophy  as  well  as 
to  affection. 

HU  life,  like  most 
lives  of  men  who  earn 
their  bread  in  a 
hardworking  profes- 
sion. was  more  event- 
ful mentally  than  in 
stirring  episodes.  He 
was  born  in  New 
York  in  January, 

1K4II.  and  went  in 
due  time  to  Williams 
College.  where  he 
graduated  in  the  ctuss 
of  1HII7.  having  among 
others  a*  classmate* 

Francis  I.ynde  Stetson 
and  Hamilton  W 
Mnbie.  lie  studied 
law  at  Columbia,  was 
admitted  (18011)  tit 
the  bur.  am]  practised 
law  for  some  years. 

Itnt  soon  after  his 
marriage  (18*4)  In* 
went  with  hU  wife 
on  a legal  errand  to 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan. 

There  he  stayed  two 
years,  and  incident- 
ally fell  into  Hie 
In* l"ii t of  writing  for  a 
local  paper.  The  habit 
took  so  strong  a hold 
on  him  that  on  his  return  to  New  York  he  bought  a country  new*- 
pu|H-r  at  (Ireenfield.  Massachusetts,  and  went  there  to  edit  it.  It 
only  lived  a year,  but  when  It  died  (I87H)  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  an  engagement  ns  Washington  eorrr*|ioni|pnt  of  thi 
llo*i on  /W,  In  this  employment  lie  continued  at  Washington  for 
seven  years,  during  some  of  which  he  nerved  also  a*  private  secre- 
tary to  John  <5.  Carlisle.  at  that  time  S|M*nk<r  of  the  House  of 
lteprer*entatives.  The  associations  thu*  formed  gave  Mr.  Nelson 
u aide  and  close  acquaintance  with  public  men.  the  more  so  as  he 
was  him*clf  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  agreeable  companion, 
very  ready  in  di&course.  aide  to  give  a*  good  talk  ns  he  got  from 
any  one,  and  withal  kind,  syni|sit belie,  appreciative,  and  trust- 
worthy. a good  and  fuithful  friend,  and  delightful  company. 

From  Washington  he  went  to  I In-ton  llHK.'i)  to  be  the’  editor 
of  the  Pont,  hut  tlutt  |ui|*-r  luul  fallen  at  that  time  Into  dinicult 
(KTiinmry  straits,  and  when  in  the  course  of  n year  it  was  sold 
to  new  owners.  Mr.  Nelson  rattle  bock  to  New  York  to  help  the 
lute  Mr.  William  Dontclieimcr  make  a self-supporting  newspaper 
of  (lie  In  spite  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  help,  however,  that,  gallant 

aspiration  proved  far  beyond  Mr.  Horacheimer’s  powers.  In  due 
time  the  Star  sank  below  the  horizon,  ami  Mr.  Nelson  hired  out 
as  editorial  writer  to  the  Mail  ami  /.’x/irr  **.  then  owned  by  Cyrus 
Field,  and  about  to  pa*s  into  the  memorable  possession  of  Elliot 
F.  shepard.  From  there,  after  a year  or  two,  he  moved  over 
to  the  World,  in  the  editoriul  page  of  which  he  expounded  sound 
finance  and  Democratic  policies  with  excellent  ability,  until  in 


1804  he  ltccame  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  succeeding  to  the 
place  left  vacant,  late  in  1802,  by  Mr.  Curtis.  For  four  yearn  he 
editrd  the  Weekly,  conducting  it  through  the  important  cam 
|iuigu  against  free  silver  in  I80U,  and  through  all  the  lively  period 
of  the  Spani-h  war. 

• In  I1MI2  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  m-wly  established 
professorship  of  |sditi«al  science  at  Williams  College,  which  he 
still  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  took  very  ardently  to  his 
duties  as  a college  professor,  developing  very  great  interest  both 
in  Ilia  work  as  a teacher  and  in  the  problem*  of  college  adminis- 
tration. taking  in  particular  a very  derided  stand  against  what  he 
considered  to  Is*  th*-  boisterous  pnqs-n&ity  of  intercollegiate 
athletic*  to  shoulder  the  more  scholastic  interest*  into  a corner, 
and  liecomc  tin-  dominating  feature  of  college  life. 

The  work  of  his  professorship  left  him  leisure  for  other  labors. 

For  the  last  year  or 
two  he  had  been  again 
a regular  and  con- 
siderable contributor 

to  the  Weekly,  he- 
sides  emit  inning  his 
long-standing  practiee 
of  writing  occasional 
articles  for  Harper' a 
Magazine,  the  Xorth 
American  /forfeit*,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
other  periodicals.  A 
ui  ore  considerable 
work  that  he  under- 
took about  three 
years  ago  was  to 
write  the  Life  of 
tlenrge  William  Cur- 
tis.  But  for  a serious 
illness  which  laid  hint 
up  two  years  ago  tin* 
Iwok  would  have 
been  completed  some 
time  since.  As  it 
wax,  the  manuscript 
is  so  nearly  finished 
that  its  completion 
would  have  been  to 
him  only  a matter  of 
a few  weeks’  work  and 
can  now  be  accom- 
plished by  Some  other 
hand.  It  will  pratify 
lii*  friends,  who  are 
very  many,  to  have 
thi*  substantial  record 
of  the  working  of  his 
mind,  and  of  an  able 
and  diligent  pen 
whereof  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the 

fimlucta  have  been 
iiunchcd  day  by  day 
in  the  passing  cur- 
rent of  journalism. 

Thirty  • live  years 
ago  .Mr.  Nelson  wrote 
u novel  called  John 
Kuntoul,  which  was 
published  by  James  R. 
Osgood  & (.\i.  He  pub- 
lished in  1881  a little 
book  on  flur  I'njaat  Tariff  Lnir,  and  another  in  I Him  culled  The 
Money  II V \ red.  Two  of  these  works  arc  inconsiderable,  and  the 
novel  was  an  experiment  in  a Held  which  he  did  not  cultivate  further. 
By  far  the  best  (•ermanent  record  of  hi-*  matured  literary  |>owers,  a* 
well  as  of  his  thought  in  |>oliti(-A.  will  Is-  the  biography  of  Mr. 
Curtis  which  i*  to  come.  Himself  always  a stanch  guardian  of 
civil  service  reform,  he  was  particularly  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Curtis's  labor*  and  great  achievements  in  promoting  that  move- 
ment. 

In  politic*  Mr.  Nelson  was  a Democrat  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Carlisle  pattern,  hut  moderate  in  his  partisanship  and  quite  in- 
capable of  following  his  party  in  Its  excursion  un.ii  i Mr.  Bryan's 
guidance  into  the  wilderness  of  unsound  finance  and  socialistic 
hope*,  lie  had  accurate  knowledge  of  politics,  history,  and  finance, 
mid  was  stuhlsirn  in  his  adherence  to  views  based  on  that 
know  bilge,  lie  could  always  remember  (not  a common  i-a|iaeity, 
nowadays)  not  only  what  hi*  opinions  were,  hut  why  they  were 
his  opinions.  If  the  impression  i»  given  by  this  incomplete  record 
that  lie  devoted  unusual  powers  and  exceptional  industry  to  a 
precarious  and  often  disnp|M>iiiting  profession,  tluil  impression  is 
linubi less  jiistilied  by  the  fact*.  Journalism  was  more  lils-rnt  in 
task*  Hum  in  rewards  to  him.  Nevertheless,  lie  liked  the  work  he 
wrought  so  hard  at ; it  never  failed  to  interest  him.  lie  got  his 
share  of  the  joy  of  eomliut.  and  loved  always  to  lay  on  for  truth 
n*  lie  *aw  it,  and  for  the  causes  and  principles  in  which  he 
believed. 


Henry  Loomis  Nelson 
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The  Lengthening 
“Bread  Line” 


By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


The  alow,  shuffling  "Bread  Line,”  tattered  in  Garb  and  Spirit,  which  Wait*  and  Waits  and  Waits 


BI,I\K  of  men  are  Ironing  against  a wall.  One  curl* 
his  frozen  Ungers  under  the  fringes  of  Id*  ragg»-d 
cunt  sleeves ; one  *tani|>*  with  alternate  feel  ii|Hin 
the  icy  |mvcmcnt ; one.  stiff  with  cold,  stands  like 
n sentinel  against  the  wall,  ihmiohile:  one  Maps  his 
arms  and  dunce*  to  get  warm;  unother  turns  Irom 
the  curious  gaze  of  some  prdrst rian.  It  is  the 
hrrad  line.  During  past  years  the  drunks  ami  has-beens  often 
crawled  into  some  ml»inn  shelter  for  the  sake  of  the  rest,  the 
warmth,  the  cup  of  rolTee  which  eleaml  their  bleared  brains;  hut 
these  are  neither.  They  are  mechanic*  and  casual  lalawer*.  clerks, 
out-of-works  from  every  stratum  of  life.  Seventy  per  rent,  of 
them,  as  niiuiici|wl  investigation*  show,  can  produce  struight 
references. 

It  is  midnight  upon  the  Itowrry.  Across  Che  street  the  lights  of 
the  Thalia  Theatre  are  dimmed  hv  the  *|turklc  «.f  the  elevated 
railroad  station.  Trains  an-  thundering  overhead.  Pedestrians 
have  grown  less  frequent,  and  the  street  in  fn»nt  of  tin-  Bowery 
Mission  is  almost  deserted. 

At  half-|u*t  twelve  tlu*  Iwsenirtit  door  will  lie  opened  and 
hundreds  will  throng  the  strps.  eager  to  snatch  a enp  of  rnffp* 
-tnd  a tive-onner  Inin 
from  the  hands  of  the 
attendants.  This 
charity  was  founded 
l»y  Dr.  Klopacb.  of  the 
Vhn.ilion  Hr  raid,  five 
years  ago.  and  is 
continued  between 
Thank. igi\ing  day  and 
Kastrr  Sunday  annn 
ally,  at  un  immediate 
cost  :il  uls>nt  a 

W e e k.  Until  t hr 
pivant  year  about  a 
thousand  rolls  and  ra- 
tions of  coffee  were 
di*trihut<sl  nightly. 

Sims  February  5 the 
numls-r  hu*  been  in- 
creased  to  1 .11)0,  while 
the  at  HI  men  who  find 
lasting  risim  during 
the  night  inside  the 
cIm|m-I  receive  each  an 
extra  ration 
morning. 

" And  it  Is  growing 
worse."  said  John  11. 
luMig.  the  assistant 
snperinlc ndent.  " Still, 
we  rotrli  very  nearly 
all:  only  a few  are 
turned  away  each 
night.  We  don't 


preach  to  them:  we  only  wish  them  a good  welcome  and  feed 
them." 

Down  in  the  haaemrnt  the  volunteer  workers  are  standing  beside 
the  huge  cans  of  coffee  and  the  barrels  piled  high  with  loaves. 
Mr.  I smg  puts  on  his  ixwl  and  pins  to  the  Iii|m-I  a police  shield. 
Me  has  I teen  authorized  to  wear  this  a*  a deputy  policeman,  though 
the  famished  men  who  will  soon  lie  waiting  for  a meal  are  almost 
all  incapable  of  making  any  disturbance. 

" How-  do  you  pick  your  utM»  who  are  to  sleep  in  the  chapel  out 
of  three  times  that  number  who  receive  rations'' 

"We  fool  'em."  said  Mr.  Long,  chuckling  (and  this  spirit  of 
mischief  seems  curiously  at  variance  with  the  old  superintendent's 
kindliness  i . “We  find  'em.  Some  nights  we  make  believe  we're 
going  to  o|s-n  the  chapel  dyors.  and  then  when  they're  all  gathered 
outside  we  let  the  rear  lot  in  by  the  liasrinent.  No  picking  favor- 
ites. no  racehorse  business,  ami  keep  'em  guessing.  Kvening.  Bill." 

Bill,  the  lug  (sdns-man  at  the  door,  nods  condescendingly. 

••  Mow  shall  we  fool  'em  to-night.  Bill?  Shall  we  let  'em  in  by 
the  door  as  usual?  All  right;  in  at  the  ttasemcui  for  food,  then 
turn  'em  all  into  the  street  again  and  throw  the  door*  opro." 

It  is  half-past  the  hour,  The  light  over  the  door  goes  up. 
Then,  from  *i«le  streets 
and  dark  hallways, 
where  they  have  been 
lurking  under  cover  of 
night.  figures  collie 
running  into  the 
bread  line.  It  stretches 
round  the  whole 
block — Bayard,  ( anal. 
I’ll  cystic,  and  Bowery ; 
and  the  ragged  tail  of 
it  scatters  itself  Upon 
the  pavement  down 
toward  Chatham 
Square. 

rhi'ii  the  liasement 
door  is  opened  and 
they  tile  in.  As  each 
man  enters  he  receives 
his  roll  from  an  ut 
teiidanl.  |»s*e*  on  to 
lake  n cup  of  st earn- 
ing coffee  from  the 
talde.  drains  his  cup. 
seta  H down,  and 
msses  cut  again.  One 
one  they  enter  and 
tile  past,  a seemingly 
endless  line  of  men. 
Non  watch  the  first; 
lu-re  seems  to  l»e  a 
mechanic,  out  of  a job. 

a young 
hoy  — - prob- 
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■lily  lie  ha*  recently  left  l«i-.  home  ii|i  State  to  try  hi*  fortune* 
in  the  rity.  Next  conieM  u burls  Irishman;  then  an.  Italian:  then 
a llowcrv  linldtiu1:  linn  clerk  or  mei-haiiii-.  I'n-wiilly  this  long, 
serpentine  line  which  roll*  ami  unfold*  before  you  ream**  to  pre- 
sent a dear  inipri-Mun  of  the  type*  il  contain*  and  acquire*  an 
individuality  of  its 
own.  that  of  an  ag 
grrgatinn  of  humanity 
rat  lie  i I han  isolated 

• men.  The  tall  man. 
the  short  man.  the 
foreigner,  the  clerk, 
the  boy:  the  tightly 
buttoned  coat*,  the 
unshaven  fa  re*,  many 
of  them  sunken:  the 
slouching  knees,  the 
ravenous  hunger  unite 
to  form  one  ciaiipositc 
pieiure  of  poverty. 

" Hello,  Frenchy." 
says  Superintendent 
Long. 

Frenchy  looks  round 
and  smile*,  lie  is  a 
very  tattered  and  for- 
lorn replica  of  one  of 
du  Manner’*  picture* 
in  Trilby  — of  the 
student  reclining 
upon  the  doorstep  in 
a drunken  slumber. 

He  takes  hi*  roll  and 
throw.'  away  the  stub 
of  a cigarette. 

Frenchy  was  nn 
actor  until  hi*  last 
engagement  termin- 
ated in  Ittftil;  be  i* 
now  n loafer  l»y  occu- 
pation. lie  has  been 
known  along  the 
Howery  for  fifteen 

year*,  and  ha*  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Mission  since 
it  was  opened.  He  never  sleeps.  but  whiles*  away  hi*  time  smiling 
and  smoking  cigarette  stub-. 

"Oh.  I guess  lie's  a gmt I hearted  fellow,"  *nid  Superintendent 
Ixmg.  “ Refuse  him  a meal?  Not  if  he's  hungry.  \Vhy  should 
we?  The  gnat  trouble  with  the  majority  is  that  they’re  too  good- 
hearted.  If  a miser  lose*  his  job  lie  lias  something  to  fall  Iwicli’ 
upon.  Oh.  there's  the  Hanker.” 

The  Hanker  I*  a 'dismal  old  fellow,  professionally  a picker  up 
of  |»M|N-r.  lie  wear*  a thick  rope  round  him.  summer  and  winter, 
lor  reason*  which  have  not  been  discovered.  He  i*  reputed  to  have 
a hank  account. 

"Hut  I can’t  refuse  him.”  nays  Superintendent  l.ong.  ‘‘‘If  I 
s|iend  that  money  now,  what  in  the  world  will  1 do  when  I 
get  o!d?’  he  say*. 

Have  you  seen 

Greeny,  Sam?” 

Greeny  is  a para- 
lysed  fellow  with  a 
peculiar  gait,  appar- 
ently of  an  interesting 
naturr.  Mr  did  not 

put  in  an  appearance, 
but  soon  there  entered 
a tiny  man,  a tiny 
pompous  man.  whose 
head  reached  just  to 
the  level  of  the  tahle 
1 1 is  black  mustache 
curled  out  beyond  hi* 

• tiny  face. 

That’s  little 
shorty.”  *ay*  an  at- 
tendant with  some 

piide.  “ t’sed  to  Ik-  a 
policeman  at  the  Tom 
riimnli  midget  city  in 
Dreamland.  I’ve  often 
seen  him  walking 
along  with  his  lug 
I nidge  on  him — and 
look  what  he’s  come 
to." 

Amt  still  the  line 
winds  itself  along,  I he 
drunk,  the  out  «f- 
worfc.  the  cripple, 
the  tall  man.  I lie 
foreigner,  the  clerk. 

Sometime*  two  men. 
ravenous  for  food, 
jostle  one  another  against  I In 
two  dogs  fghting  for  a lame. 

“Hit  him!  hit  him.  .lack! 
his  hands.  "Go  fur  him.  Hill 

A ring  i*  formed  and  shout 


< Ut.yriiibt.  i von.  l»>r  Htvwn  Brothers 


The  Five  Hundred  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  Entrance  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Bowery  Mission  sleep  on  Chairs  until  Morning 
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table  and  turn  i 
A light  h-gins. 
cries  the  Su|*-l 


if  laughter  are  heard, 
regard  each  other  sheepishly  for' a moment  and  slouch  ai 


arling,  like 

it.  clapping 

The  men 

•a.v.  And 


still  the  line  goes  on.  Stay!  What,  are  the  probabilities  that  two 
villainous  looking  negroes,  each  with  a blind  right  eye.  a broken 
nose,  ami  a sinister  scowl,  will  ls>th  apply  for  coltt-c  ami  roll  ii|miu 
the  Howrrv  at  12.4ft  during  the  same  morning’  Or  that  two 
bald  and  long-faced  nn-ri  with  *lip|s-rs  ami  cracked  brown  derbies 

will  join  the  throng? 
I asked  the  assistant 
superintendent 
''  Repeater*  ?'*  said 
Mr.  Long.  “ Lt  'em 
repeat.  We  fool  'em 
and  they  fool  us  now 
and  again.  Turn  'em 
out?  Not  while  the 
rolls  hold  out.  It 
stands  to  reason  they 
must  have  slipped  in 
not  very  far  from  the 
tail  emi,  don't  it  ?” 
The  line  got**  on. 
slouching  m>1  the 
bread  barrel,  wolfing 
down  the  crust* 
greedily.  And  now 
the  mil*  are  coming 
to  an  tnd. 

“Twelve  more. 
Hill,"  call*  the  at- 
tendant. 

•‘  Twelve  more.”  re- 
peat* the  policeman 
outside.  “One,  two, 
three  . . . ten.  eleven, 
twelve.”  The  base- 
ment door  slam*  upon 
a vision  of  lean  faces 
and  of  outstretched 
lund',  and  a thir- 
teenth man.  who  hua 
slipped  past,  grabs  in 
de*|utir  at  a broken 
fragment  of  bread  on 
the  table. 

“ Now  all  out.”  says  the  assistant  superintendent  suddenly  to 
those  within  who  ure  lingering  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  which 
lead*  up  to  the  chapel,  with  its  coveted  five  hundred  plates.  “Go 
in  through  the  front  door  and  take  your  chance*  with  the  rest.” 
They  tight  ami  squeeze  each  other  in  the  entrance  It  is  cold 
in  the  street,  ami  no  mean  privilege  to  sit  for  lour  hours  in  a 
warm  mom.  packed  together  tightly  upon  hard  chairs,  watching 
the  large  crucifix  that  hang*  upon  the  opriosite  wall. 

“ Now  all  t hut  is  required  of  you  is  that  you  will  behave  like 
gentlemen.”  sav*  Mr.  lamg,  pronouncing  his  valedictory  from  the 
plutlomi  railing.  “ Ami  remember  when  you  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  leave  the  pillow*  and  sheets  behind  you  on  the  bed." 

lie  withdraw*  amid  «liout*  of  boisterous  laughter,  ihc  hearty 
mirth  that  conics  with  a Unit  full  stomach  to  a starving  man.  The 
lights  gc  out.  except 
a little  cluster  over 
the  center  of  the 
hall.  They  stretch 
til  tin  selves  upon  the 
chairs.  yawning, 
snoring,  and  lolling 
over  one  anothrr,  un- 
til I Ik-  rapping  of 
the  attendant's  stick 
wake*  them  at  five 
o’clock.  They  stir, 
put  on  their  broken 
shoe*,  slouch  down  to 
get  their  coffee  and 
rolls,  and  vanish 
through  thr  side 
street*  of  the  flowery, 
to  slink  hack  under 
the  cover  of  night 
again. 

Ilut  the  Bowery 
Mission  is  only  one 
of  t hose  institutions 
which  feed  the  bread 
line.  At  Ninth 
Street  and  Broadway 
the  Flrischmanu 
Hakerv  has  dealt  out 
rolls  and  coffee  to 
the  hungry  at  mid- 
night for’  the  past 
thirty  - two  years. 
Every  night  several 
hundreds  are  fed 
there.  Then,  if  you 
are  very  hungry,  you 

will  still  have  time  left  you  to  hurry  to  the  llowery  and  awell 
the  tail  end  of  the  bread  line  outside  the  Mission. 

Then,  again,  every  das  at  mam  bread  i»  distributed  to  male 
applicant*  from  Mi**  t ulioine'*  institution  at  the  Imck  of  the 
Armory,  in  Fifteenth  Street,  where  she  conducts  a self-supporting 
home  for  old  women. 


riifht,  iqoH,  by  drown  Brothers 

For  Thirty-two  Years  at  this  Corner.  Broadway  and  Ninth  Street, 

Coffee  and  Rolls  have  been  given  to  the  Foot-  at  Midnight 
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The  Line  of  hungry  School  Children  to  whom  free  Luncheon 
is  served  daily  by  Adolph  Lorber  in  his  Grand  Street  Restaurant 


And  though  It.  is  universally  conceded  that  the  numRr  of  the 
unemployed  shows  no  decrease,  that  any  amelioration  must  first 
filter  down  from  the  toj>  to  the  half-submerged  stratum,  certainly 
nobody  nets]  starve  In  >ew  York  -City  to-day. 

Women  need  never  starve,  for,  according  to  the  Salvation  Army 
official*.  even  now  the  demand  for  scrubwomen  and  domestic  hel|*r-i 
is  greatly  In  excess  of  the  supply.  It  is  the  man  who  has  to  make 
shift  from  charity  to  charity  for  food,  lodging,  and  clothes.  And 
here  is  a peculiar  characteristic  of  the  respectable  unemployed. 
He  prefers  to  partake  anonymously  and  under  cover  of  night  of 
the  wretched  Runty  of  private  and  semi-public  eleemosynary  in 
stitutions  rather  than  go  to  the  municipal  authorities  for  aid. 

Let  us  contrast  the  recently  opened  shelter  of  the  Salvation 
Army  on  Weal  Nineteenth 
Street  with  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House. 

Until  the  new  structure 
shall  have  lieen  completed  on 
Twenty- fifth  Street  the 
municipality  continues  to 
house  all  applicants  in  the 
old  building  two  blocks 
away.  From  these  doors  no 
man  or  woman  possessing 
lean  than  twenty-five  cents 
has  ever  Ren  turned.  At 
six  o'clock  the  d«*>ra  are 
opened.  Applicants  are 
vaccinated,  receive  free 
medical  attendance,  are  fed 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
bread  ami  colTre,  and 
cleanly  bulged  between 
freshly-washed  sheets  in  an 
airy  room  Lent  pure  by  ex- 
haust fans.  In  the  morning 
they  can  have  baths.  While 
the*  law  prescribes  three 
times  a month  as  the  limit 
to  which  a muii  or  woman  is 
entitled  to  admission,  in  practice  Superintendent  Yorke  ia  per- 
mitted to  keep  those  who  are  deserving  for  an  unlimited  period. 
Kvery  occupant  must  register,  and  the  record*  arc  investigated; 
but  it  is  only  the  Imbit ur-s  of  the  city's  caravanserai,  the  drunk- 


F ceding  the  Poor  in  the  new  Salvation  Army  Shelter  in  West 

Nineteenth  Street,  from  which  no  one  is  ever  turned  away 

ards  and  those  with  had  character*,  who  are  sent  to  the  police 
courts  as  vagrants.  The  self-respecting  man*  or  Woman  has 
nothing  to  fear.. 

At  the  foot  of  West  Nineteenth  Street,  amid  the  slime  and 
garbage  of  the  riverside,  two  miserable  shanties  have  Ren  knocked 
into  one  by  the  Salvation  Army  to  house  the  unfortunate.  Every- 
thing that  is  possible  has  Ren  done;  nevertheless,  the  shelter, 
which  lias  only  becti  in  operation  during  the  present  year,  has 
the  atmosphere  of  a bog  trough.  The  air  is  foul  with  the  ex- 
halation*  of  the  unfortunates  who  crowd  it  in  preference  to  Mak- 
ing the  charity  of  the  municipality.  Here  they  sort  paper  and 
saw  wood ; ami  those  who  are  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cots  He 
alsiut  on  plank*  and  benches.  Poverty,  say  the  attendants  here, 
i*  500  per  cent,  more  prevalent  this  year  than  they  have  ever 
known  Rfore.  The  Army  is  working  heroically  to  provide  more 
decent  i|uartera;  hut  even  at  Its  worst  this  shelter  ia  preferred 
to  the  cold,  inquisitorial  refuge  of  the  municipality. 

The  Salvationists  have  another  home  on  West  Forty-eighth 
Street,  where  about  one  hundred  men  can  find  employment,  their 
numRr*  Ring  constantly  recruited  from  the  new  shelter  on 
Nineteenth  Street.  This  home  has  a small  payroll  to  its  em- 
ployes’* of  $200  weekly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  institu- 
tions of  its  kind,  for  by  waste  labor  and  out  of  waste  material 
it  balance*  its  account  of  $40,000  a year,  and  has  a trilling 
amount  to  its  credit. 

Where  does  all  the  rubbish  go?  Here,  one  might  answer.  No 


The  Line  which  forms  each  Day  at  Noon  to  receive  free  Bread 
from  the  Osborne  Home  for  Old  Women  In  West  Fifteenth  Street 


trills  is  too  small  for  consideration.  The  wagons  go  into  every 
street  to  collect  thing*  which  seem  to  have  jtasst-d  beyond  the 
ingenuity  of  man  to  make  use  of.  Waste  paper  is  collected, 
sorted,  tested  with  acid  to  discover  wood  stock,  and  put  up  into 
great  hale*  which  bring  from  three  to  four  dollars  each  at  the 
|wj*er  mills.  Twine,  leather,  rags,  bottles,  artificial  limits,  toys, 
old  shoes — all  contribute  to  the  fund*  of  the  institution.  There 
is  a repairing  detriment  for  obi  broken  furniture.  Old  clothes, 
many  of  the  fashions  of  the  sixties,  are  sold  by  auction  twice  a 
ilny  to  the  crowds  of  the  very  poor  who  attend  for  that  purpose. 

" It  cuts  us  both  ways,”  say  the  Salvation  Army  authorities. 
“ The  distress  is  greater  than  ever  Rfore,  while  those  who  used  to 
contribute  to  our  funds  are  now  unable  to  do  so.” 

In  spite,  of  the  reluctance  nf  homeless  men  to  seek  municipal 
relief,  some  idea  of  the  poverty  now  prevalent  can  R obtained  by 
consulting  the  records  of  the  De|wrttneiil  of  t'haritir*.  Thr  iium- 
1st  admitted  to  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  during  the  month  of 
•lanuarv  was  11.80-4,  as  against  5007  for  the  January  preceding. 
Of  these  nine-tenths  were  men,  and  the  remainder  women.  Very 
few  children  sought  flic  city's  shelter,  for  children  over  three  years 
of  age  are  turned  over  to  the  t Jerry  Society. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1007.  3120  applicants  sought  for  hos- 
pital relief,  as  against  2850  a twelvemonth  previously;  1008  were 
sent  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  a*  against  835.  Tickets 
for  meals  to  those  awaiting  the  authorities'  disposal  of  their  cases 
increased  from  710  to  1720;  188  received  free  transportation  to 
their  homes — an  increase  of  5!l. 

Contrary  to  t be  statements  of  all  unofficial  charitable  societies, 
the  municipal  authorities  announce  a slight  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers of  applicants  for  relief.  They  believe  that  the  present  era 
of  poverty  reached  its  high-water  mark  during  the  middle  of 
January  and  is  now  slowly  subsiding. 

Of  all  charitable  benefactions  recently  inaugurated  the  best  is 
(f'oHtiitioil  on  fMt ‘jc  $£.) 
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The  Irish  Party  and  America 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY* 


London 

UNDERSTAND  that  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
the  leader  of  tin?  Irish  Nationalists,  is 
shortly  to  visit  you,  coJlecling-ls*\  in 
hand.  He  in  after  your  money,  or  such 
of  it  As  your  recent  i ruuliles  have  left  to 
you.  it  is  a familinr  quest.  1 will  n«>t 
say  it  is  a degrading  one,  but  1 do  not 
think  it  is  one  that  Mr.  iU-dinond  can 
find  the  smallest  pride  or  pleasure  in. 
Of  all  the  many  disagreeable  necessities 
which  lain  entails,  this  of  cadging 

for  subscriptions  in  the  t/nitrd  States.  Canada,  and  Australia 
must  be  by  fur  the  most  disagreeable,  lawk  at  it  whichever  way 
you  please*  it  is  a reflection  on  tlic  virility  of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
and  on  their  capacity  for  sell -sacrifice  that  they  should  show  this 
constant  und  pronounced  reluctance  to  support  their  cau.*e  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  It  is  not  as  though  they  had  not  the  money. 
There  are  at  thin  moment  wane  three  hundred  million  dollars  on 
deposit  in  the  joint-stock  honks,  the  po»l  office.  and  the  saving* 
hunks  of  Ireland.  The  tiiindier  of  professed  Nationalists  in  Ireland 
tan  scarcely  be  lean  than  three  million.  I am  willing  for  the  pur- 
|x**ck  of  this  argument  to  write  two-thirds  of  them  off  the  list  aa 
non-effective*,  That  would  leave  a million  convinced  home- ruler*. 
If  oacli  of  them  were  to  subscribe  to  llie  party  fluids  a sum  of 
twenty  live  wills  a year,  an  annual  income  of  $250,000  would  la- 
the result;  and  lhi»  amount  would  lie  Amply  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  ciglily-odd  Nationalist  M.IVs  and  wave  a 
handsome  margin  for  the  purposes  of  propaganda.  I repeat  that 
the  Irish  people  have  the  money.  They  spend  some  sixty  or  seventy 
million  dollar*  every  year  for  drink,  ana  there  always  appears  to 
he  plenty  of  loose  cash  when  it  come*  to  a question  of  horse  racing 
or  of  building  a new  church.  Vet  they  are  so  niggardly  in  the 
*up|K>rt  of  the  cause  of  nationalism  that  it*  leaden  have  to  tramp 
tlie  world  begging  for  the  mean*  to  carry  on  their  work. 

This  is  a curious  and  aignificant  phenomenon.  It  raises  in  an 
acute  form  Dm*  doubt  that  always  assails  the  dispassionate  in- 
quirer into  lri*li  affair*,  the  doubt  a*  to  how  far  the  Irish  people 
really  care  for  home  iule.  I believe  it  was  Lord  Duffnin  who 
remarked  that  the  Irish  did  nut  know  vrliat  they  wanted  and  would 
never  be  happy  until  they  got  it.  Then-  are  many  tenues  in  which 
the  paradox  still  holds  good.  The  Irish  suffer  from  a clumsy, 
extravagant,  and  above  all  unsym|mthetic  government ; and  that 
is  a genuine  grievance.  Hut  I have  never  U-cii  able  to  detect 
among  them  any  of  the  fierce  spirit  of  an  oppressed  people  strug- 
gling to  be  free.  They'  show  none  of  the  determination  of  the 
Pole*  or  the  Finn*.  They  enlist  in  the  British  army  and  make 
unsurpassable  soldiers.  The  Royal  Irish  t'oiistahularv  is  the 
most  abused,  but  at  the  same  time  the  moat  popular,  of  all  British 
institution*  in  Ireland;  and  practically  the  whole  of  its  rank  and 
file  is  composed  of  Catholics.  If  Ireland  is  really  enslaved  it  looks 
aa  though  Irishmen  take  an  nnneccwsnrily  active  |s»rt  in  forging 
and  riveting  the  fetters.  They  proclaim  themselves  the  eternal 
enemies  of  t hi*  British  Empire,  yet  they  fight  it*  Imlth-s  and  extend 
its  dominions.  They  pose  liefore  the  world  as  a nation  held  down 
by  fort*,  hut  nt  the  *nrtie  time  it  is  they  themselves  wlm  supply 
the  hulk  of  the  recruit*  for  the  army  of  subjugation.  They  in*i*t 
that  thr.v  have  c distinct  nationality  of  their  own.  yet  they  have 
voluntarily  allowed  themselves  to  become  almost  wholly  Anglicised 
in  speech,  dreas.  manners,  recreation*.  With  an  endless  How  of 
rhetoric  they  reiterate  that  nothing  but  home  rule  will  satisfy 
them,  yet  they  hand  over  to  Americans  and  Australians  the  Irksome 
duty  of  financing  the  agitation  that  presumably  lie*  *o  mar  their 
heart*  What  i*  one  |o  make  of  ull  these  contradiction*?  I*  it 
that  home  rule  appeals  to  the  Irish  merely  a*  a nebulous  senti- 
ment. and  that  their  patent  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  anything  for 
it  give*  llie  measure  of  it*  essential  hollowness?  1 confess  I do 
not  know.  IVrhaps  Mr.  Redmond  when  he  rea elves  America  will 
solve  the  conundrum.  For  myself  I merely  observe  the  historical 
fact  that  the  deniund  for  home  rule  only  lwcam-  really  formidable 
when  it  was  linked  on  to  the  agrarian  agitation.  The  land  hunger 
of  the  peasantry  has  unquestionably  supplied  the  motive  power  of 
the  movement  for  |K»lith-al  autonomy.  That  land  hunger  i*  now  at 
last  by  way  of  being  appeased.  Will  home  rub*,  deprived  of  what 
for  thirty  years  and  more  ha*  lieen  it*  life-bin**!,  lx*  able  to  stand 
alone?  Has  it  sufficient  innate  vitality  to  hold  its  own  when 
divorced  from  the  question  of  the  land?  Of  the  many  fascinating 
problems  which  Ireland  present*  that,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
fascinating. 

The  Irish  tarty.  I fear,  nrc  in  tt  bad  way.  I say  " 1 fear.”  be- 
cause though  I dislike  many  of  their  methcscl*,  their  ultimate  aim, 
*o  fur  ii*  tt  involves  a radical  change  in  the  system  und  spirit  of 
English  rule  in  1 re  land  and  directly  associates  the  lri-h  people 
with  the  management  of  their  asm  affairs,  ha*  my  wanm-t  sym- 
pathy. But  it  i*  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Irish  national 
ism  is  passing  through  a tmublnot  period.  The  practical  cessation 
of  the  land  war  raises,  a*  I have  said,  the  momentous  quest  ion 
whether  the  pen.-jiiii  nroprietor*.  having  got  all  they  can  out  of 
political  agitation,  will  any  longer  take  the  trouble  to  support  the 


home  rule  cause,  Mon-over  all  aorta  of  movements  are  springing 
up  in  Ireland,  and  proceeding  upon  the  tormulu  tiiat  |><diiic-n  alter 
all  is  u merer  by-product,  and  dial  the  Nilvallini  «,f  Ireland  is  u«l 
to  be  wrought  by  speeches  in  the  House  of  t.oqiinuii*,  but  by  the 
practical  work  of  irishmen  in  Ireland.  J he  Muu-Keitiets  even  gu 
wo  far  as  to  advocate  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Irisli  M.l'.'e 
fnmi  WMsiltittr,  The  (isclic  League,  tlie  agricultural  ctjopera- 
tive  movement,  the  industrial  revival,  the  activities  of  the  Dc|mrt- 
iiient  of  Agriculture,  the  new  turn  of  the  |>opular  min  i towards  the 
concrete  and  the  constructive,  the  slowly  growing  reuse  of  inter- 
dependence. individualism,  ami  aelf-ndiaur* — are  all  tokens  of  wliat 
is  scarcely  less  thun  a moral  and  material  revolution.  From  this 
revolution  the  Irish  party  ha*  stood  almost  wholly  aloof.  The  now 
movements  I have  mentioned  have  d.-vi-lojH-d  along  non-|«rtiaan 
lines,  und  often  in  spit*  of  the  efforts  of  the  ulliciul  Nationalist*  to 
hinder  them.  Tluil  to  my  tnind  is  the  gnat  blunder  which  tlie 
Irish  party  have  committed.  They  have  gone  iar  too  much  upon 
the  principle  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  Ireland  or  in 
Ireland  until  the  constitutional  issue  has  Ik eu  definitely  decided. 
They  luive  |mm|)hi|h*|  the  work  of  practical  amelioration  till  liome 
rule  hue  lawn  granted,  and  when  others,  who  either  d»  not  favor 
home  rule  or  are  tired  of  waiting  for  it,  have  initiate*!  movement* 
of  immediate  and  constructive  beneficence,  movement*  eagerly 
Accepted  and  welcomed  by  the  people,  the  Irish  politician*  have 
done  all  they  could  to  cripple  them.  They  have  thus  separated 
them -dvr*  from  the  Im-*!  Irish  thought,  and  have  raised  the  de- 
plorable presumption  that  the  Irish  demand  for  home  rule  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  Irish  prosperity. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ireland  is  palpably  tiring  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  Ireland  want*  to  work,  and  the  Irish  National- 
ists want  to  play  poJIttal.  Then,  again,  the  mere  vigorous  and 
stalwart  hoim-ruicr*  intensely  resent  the  degree  to  which  the  Irish 
tarty  has  fallen  under  the  domination  of  the  priesthood,  of  the 
iquor  interests,  and  of  (he  gouilieen  mail.  The  saloon-keeper,  the 
money-lender,  and  the  hierarchy  pull  the  strings  to  which  Mr. 
Redmond  and  his  followers  dance.  The  result  is  that  the  party  is 
full  of  men  who  in  their  henrt  of  hearts  do  not  can-  twopence  about 
home  rule,  but  who  are  virulent  in  their  opposition  to  any  move- 
ment tlnil  trendies  on  the  clerical  control  of  (duration  or  on  tlie 
interests  of  the  publican  or  on  the  tyranny  which  the  gombeen  man 
exercise*  over  almost  the  wlnde  of  rural  Ireland.  In  many  ways  I 
greatly  admire  and  sympathize  with  the  Irish  party.  They  are 
brill  hint  parliamentarian*.  Both  a*  orators  and  a*  tactician*  they 
are  superior,  far  superior,  to  any  other  group  in  the  Rouse  of 
Common*.  Although  the  majority  of  them  are  poor  men.  who 
could  not-  live  in  l*ondon  unless  their  expense*  were  paid  for  them, 
no  breath  of  corruption  has  touched  tln-m.  They  hold  rigidly  and 
honorably  aloof  from  the  wild  scramble  for  government  patronage. 
Although  often  torn  by  personal  feuds  they  manage  on  the  whole, 
against  inconceivable  odds,  to  preserve  a unity  that  i*  little  less 
than  marvelous.  Their  life  ran  hardly  he  an  enjoyable  one.  Par- 
liament i*  sick  of  Ireland,  nnd  the  great  debates  that  read  so  well 
when  reported  verbatim  in  the  Irish  papers  take  place  in  an  empty, 
yawning  chandler.  Of  all  |iolitical  existence*  I have  often  thought 
that  of  the  Irish  parly  in  l.nndnn  the  most  discouraging  and 
pUiithlc.  just  a*  (he  post  of  Irish  leader  ha*  always  seemed  to  me 
the  most  anxious  and  difficult  in  the  whole  circumference  of  British 
polities.  For  all  these  reasons  and  many  others  I feel,  as  I have 
said,  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  Irish  party.  But  I can- 
not on  that  account  hide  fr«m  iny-.pl I that  tln-ir  person  nc/  ha*  of 
late  year*  greatly  deteriorated,  and  that  their  almost  frantic 
opposition  to  the  new  and  constructive  force*  that  are  operating 
in  Ireland  has  seriously  imperilled  their  prestige  and  efficiency  on 
both  sides  of  the  t'hannel  and.  I should  think,  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  future  of  Ireland  n-«t*  with  the  new  order  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors that  the  land  purchase  acts  have  called  into  existence. 
<>n  their  aurcess  in  increasing  the  output  of  the  land  and  in  getting 
the  full  market  for  their  produce  everything,  simply  everything. 
de|M-nd*.  The  great  majority  of  tlirni  are  in  debt  to  the  gumlx-rii 
man  and  face  the  responsibilities  .<f  ownership  with  a minimum  of 
capital,  skill,  business  training  or  technical  knowledge.  They  can 
only  la-  saved  front  bankruptcy,  they  ran  only  win  to  a position 
of  economic  independence,  by  n vast  and  detailed  expansion  of  the 
principle*  of  agricultural  cooperation.  Thai  i*  liow  Denmark  ha* 
made  her*elf  one  of  the  moat  prosperous  nnd  contented  countries 
in  the  world  If  Ireland  i*  ever  to  Is-  prosperous  and  eon  tented  *hr 
must  follow  in  Denmark*  footstep*.  A .splendid  beginning  ha*  been 
made.  Over  1)0,000  Irish  farmers  have  been  enrolled  in  some  nine 
hundred  cooperative  societies  with  an  annual  lurn  over  of  <10.000,- 
000  a year.  But  that  i*  a Iwginning  only.  More,  infinitely  more, 
will  have  to  la*  done  to  net  the  peasant  proprietors  on  tlieir  feet. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  arid  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  of  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin,  stand  ready  to  do  it.  The  Irish 
party  is  violently  hostile  not  only  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  hest 
und  most  helpful  friend  that  Ireland  has  ever  hod,  but  to  the  whole 
idea  of  organizing  the  farmers  to  insure  their  welfare.  If  Amer- 
ican* haw  any  money  at  all  spare  for  lri*h  purposes  it  is  to 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  and  ntn  to  Mr.  Red- 
mond. that  I should  respectfully  advise  them  to  send  it. 
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The  Flight  of  Man 


By  ROWLAND  STRONG 


Pa«b 

Kit  MAI'S  in  a thousand  years  man  may  lw  aide  to  ur- 
cnmplish  in  the  matter  of  Ilyin#  tiiw-tlnnisandtli  ;wrt 
«>f  what  a sparrow  doe*  every  miniitr  of  its  exist- 
ence.'' This  was  the  pessimistic  opinion  expressed  to 
me  recently  by  a French  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory after  witnessing  an  afternoon's  trials  of  the 
Voisin  aeroplane  at  Issy-Moiilinenu.x.  The  pro- 
fpssor  knew  everythin#  alsmt  birds,  but  this  was 
the  tlrsl  time  lliat  he  had  seen  an  aeroplane.  The 
mere  fact  of  seeing  a man  perrltcd  on  the  hack  of 
what  looked  like  an  enormous  kite  rise  a yard  high  in  the  air. 
and  maintain  himself  in  this  position,  while  -q^-ding  a Ion#  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  for  a quarter  of  a'  mile,  was  wonderful 
• mm#'h,  and  filled  one  with  hope  that  at  last  the  secret  of 
H.intion  was  within  measurable  distance  of  hein#  discovered,  but 
the  professor  shook  his  head,  and  related  such  wonderful  fuels 
about  bird  fli#ht,  illustrating  bis  remarks  from  the  artiuil  move- 
ments of  the  sparrows  Hitting  alsmt  the  neighboring  house-t<i|M, 
showing  how  they  could  fly  on  their  backs,  and  practically  in 
every  possible  position,  tluit  tbev  could  cone  with  the  strongest 
winds,  that  their  flying  apparatus  was  limitless  in  its  resources 
and  a perfect  instrument,  that  one  again  felt  despondent. 

The  recent  winning  of  the  Archdeacon  prize  of  $10,000  by  Mr. 
Ilenry  Karmun,  who  performed  a circular  flight  of  one  kilometer, 
has  led  many  to  believe  that 
all  the  problems  of  aerial 
flight  have  been  solved. 

But  as  report*  upon  recent 
aeroplane  feats  in  Paris  have 
lss-n  in  many  instances  highly 
exaggerated,  and  not  u little 
misleading,  it  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  put  the  dots  upon 
the  ” i’s  " and  describe  with  im- 
partial accuracy  wliat  so  far 
has  lss-4i  actually  accom- 
plished. The  pioneer  of  aero- 
planing  in  France  is  M. 

UKiriot.  who,  seven  years  ago. 
made  his  debut  with  an  aero- 
plane with  flapping  wings, 
closely  resembling  the  sliapc 
of  a bird.  He  was  unable  to 
achieve  any  appreciable  re- 
sults with  it,  and  he  aban- 
doned bis  experiments,  until 
1003,  when  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Archdeacon, 
who  is  the  President  of  the 
Aero  Club.  At  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon’s suggestion  he  resumed 
his  trials,  but  this  time  u|sm 
water.  The  apparatus  rose  in 
the  air.  but  promptly  turned 
over,  and  M.  Bleriot  took  a 
hath  for  his  pains.  He  then 
associated  himself  with  a 
young  and  energetic  engineer. 

M.  Voisin,  and  began  the  con- 
struction of  a new  model,  with 
which  he  experimented  once 
more  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  on  the  lake  at  Enghicn, 
a suburb  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
but  still  without  result.  Last 
year  M.  Blf-riot  removed  to  the 
military  parade-ground  at  Jsay- 
Moulineaux.  and  with  a twenty- 
four  horse-power  motor  he 


managed  t«  fly  IHO  yards, 
but  the  motor  proved  too 
weak  for  further  dis- 
tances.  He  replaced  it 
by  a sixty  horse- power 
motor,  ami  at  once  rose 
yards  in  the  air.  and 
flew  IK4  yards,  came  to 
the  ground  with  an  un- 
intentional plunge,  but 
won  the  lirst  prize  that 
had  so  far  been  awarded 
for  aviation  to  an  aero- 
plane— the  Aero  Club's 
medal.  Encouraged  by 
this  sucerss.  the  inde- 
fatigable and  ingenious 
M.  Bleriot  began  the 
construction  of  an  en- 
tirely new  aeroplane  with 
a fifty  horse-power  motor, 
with  two  wings  instead 
of  four,  and  with  a tail  movable  in  all  directions.  With  this 
machine  lie  has  so  far  made  three  flights.  On  the  two  first  occa- 
sions he  had  accidents  with  the  whirls  of  the  machine  before 
leaving  the  ground,  and  oa  the 
third  occasion  he  flew  for  about 
fifty  to  sixty  metres,  and  to  all 
ap|M-nranee*  had  the  apparatus 
fairly  well  in  hand.  Its  weight 
is  4‘H)  kilos,  a little  over  000 
pounds.  Its  wings  are  of  oiled 
paper. 

The  latest  Bleriot.  machine 
bus  the  elegant  form  of  a 
dragon-tly.  while  the  newest 
model  of  M.  Voisin,  with  which 
his  partner  Mr.  Kantian  gained 
the  Archdciivon  prize,  does  not 
resemble  anything  in  the  ani- 
mal creation;  hut  might  l>e 
compared  to  a small  racing 
automobile  to  which  a system 
of  parallel  cubical  flappers  hud 
Isrn  attached  of  the  shape  of 
.lapanrsc  kites.  It  has  a fifty 
hor*e- power  motor  of  the  An- 
toinette model  invented  by 
la-vavasseur.  It  has  a central 
screw  with  long  narrow  blades, 
and,  in  fact,  resemble*  on  a 
gigantic  wale  those  flying 
toys  which  were  the  delight  of 
the  last  generation,  and  which 
were  operated  by  a screw  placed 
at  their  apex,  and  wound  olf 
upon  a string.  In  the  centre  is 
placed  a vertical  rudder,  which 
movable  only  to  the  right 
an«l  left.  There  is  also  a 
•erond  rudder  placed  fore  and 
horizontally  to  regulate  the 
ascent  and  descent.  It  weighs 
TOO  kiloa,  a little  over  1000 
pound*. 

The  San  toa- Dumont  aero- 
plane has  been  very  little  seen, 
and  only  a few  trials  have 
been  made  with  it  as  yet.  It 
(CnnlintHfrt  oh  pajC  29.) 


Firman  winning  the  50,000  Francs  Archdeacon  Prize 


An  Antoinette  Motor  in  Place  in  Santoa-Dumont's  latest  Aeroplane 


Henry  Firman,  who  flew  a Kilo- 
metre in  an  Aeroplane  heavier 
than  Air,  and  gained  the  Arch- 
deacon Prize  of  50,000  Franca 


Governor  Hughes  addressing  15,000  Spectators  at  the  Dedication  Exercises  before  the  Hoboken  Entrance  to  the  new  Tunnel 


One  of  the  new  Type  of  under-river  Cars 


The  Crowd  which  besieged  the  New  York  Tunnel  Entrance 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  HUDSON 

THE  CTWT  OK  A SYSTEM  OF  TUNNEL*  UNDER  THE  IIUNON  RIVER  WHICH  Wll.l.  rOMSWT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY  WAS  OPENED 
TO  THE  ri'HLIC  ON  » EIIIU  AI.Y  !■>,  AND  A RKUULAR  TRAIN  SERVICE  WAS  INAVUCRATED  ITIROUr.ll  THE  DOUBLE  II  IIE  BETWEEN  MAN- 
HATTAN AND  imitOKI  X . THE  MANHATTAN  ENTRANCE  IS  AT  SIXTH  AVENUE  AND  NINETEENTH  STREET.  THE  1IDIIOKPN  ENTRANCE 
AT  IICDSON  PLACE  AND  RIVER  STREET.  THE  EKillT-CAR  TRAINS  KI  N AT  THREE  AND  FIVE  MINUTE  INTERVALS,  AND  THE  TRIP  CON- 
SUMES TWELVE  MINI  TEN.  THE  DISTANCE  tfMJM  TERMINAL  TO  TERMINAL  IN  2.H3  MILES.  THE  WOUK  WAS  ULtiUN  UNDER  THE 
PRESENT  AUSPICES  IN  Mill,  AND  IS  SAID  TO  HAVE  COST  IJ6U,OUO,UUO 
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The  Army,  and  What  It  Offers 

By  LIEUTENANT  FRANKLIN  R.  KENNEY,  RECRUITING  OFFICER,  U.S.A. 


08  the  soldier  toy  n thing  of  tin-  post?  Is  the  baby 
drum  no  more  to  awake  in  infant  America  the 
desire  to  do  and  die  for  the  colors!  Ia  the  sotig 
of  the  sword  that  incepted  an  Alexander,  a 
Hannibal,  a Ctrsar,  no  longer  to  shape  the  fancy 
of  tire  mothers  of  men!  Hardly!  Start  a war 
rumor  with  even  the  slightest  basis  of  fact, 
then  watch  the  recruiting  office*. 

As  an  fxninpU — -which,  although  it  is  uot 
along  the  line  of  war,  still  furnishes  a parallel— the  cruise  of 
' Fighting  Bob  " Evans  and  the  fleet  around  the  Horn  filled  the 
navy  and  marine  corps,  a thing  that  had  been  impossible  since  the 
Spanish-American  war.  Unluckily  the  army  cannot  cruise  around 
the  Horn,  but  for  almost  any  boy  that  desires  to  see  the  world  and  to 
educate  liim-clf  by  the  broadening  influences  of  travel  there  is 
offered  the  chance  "for  duty  in  all  tin;  United  Slate*,  in  sunny  Cuba, 
in  Alaska,  in  romantic  Honolulu,  then  on  to  the  Philippines,  and 
I Ik- n the  stop  that  all  transports  make  in  Japan,  and,  if  you're  lucky 
enough  land  to  date  some  20.0110  American  soldiers  have  been  that 
lucky  1,  buck  through  the  Suck  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean,  belting 
the  globe  along  the  lines  we  used  to  trace  on  the  map  of  the  old 
school  geography  in  the  duys  when  sir  Francis  Drake  was  a hero, 
and  Napoleon  an  inspiration.  And  all  this  not  on  a personally  con- 
ducted tour  of  the  most  popular  ludv  teachers  of  Ileltxlioover,  Penn- 
sylvania. but  as  the  guest  of  the  1‘.  S.  A.,  with  rations,  clothes, 
medicines,  and  medical  attendance  free,  with  ample-  time  to  study 
and  to  olew-rve  and  acquire  knowledge,  and  ( waking  or  sleeping, 
sick  or  welll  pay  coming  in  every  month  just  the  same.  True,  It  is 
not  so  very  much;  but  if  you  do  not  care  to  spend  it.  you  may  leave 
it  with  the  army  paymaster,  where  snug  and  safe  in  the  strongest 
bank  of  the  world  it  starts  to  earn  you  four  per  cent,  payable  with 
t lie  principal  at  the  completion  of  the  enlistment.  As  I write  there 
coin i - to  my  mind  the  name  of  a soldier,  a non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  army,  who  in  the  last  seven  year*  has  been  to  Cuba,  Porto 
Itico.  iiml  all  over  the  United  States,  Honolulu,  the  Philippines, 
.Inpan  and  China,  and  who  has  about  $1(000  to  his  credit  in  savings. 
The  name  and  address  of  this  soldier  will  1*  gladly  furnished  upon 
application.  And  the  soldier  need  not  necessarily  take  this  trip 
as  a stranger  among  strangers,  hut.  be  can  go  with  his  chum  or 
chums,  for  any  army  recruiting  officer  can.  by  a little  extra  trouble, 
procure  the  assignment  of  desirable  men,  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
separated,  to  the  same  command,  and  can  have  them  designated,  if 
requested,  for  foreign  service. 

If  the  young  American  is  studiously  inclined,  and  prefer*  a 
thorough  training  in  mechanics  or  electricity,  he  may  enlist  for  the 
coast  artillery,  make  application,  and,  if  capable,  go  to  the  artillery 
school  ut  Fortress  Monroe.  Virginia,  to  be  turned  out  a finished  and 
practical  man  in  a profitable  modern  profession  of  the  grimiest 
commercial  value,  in  which  the  demand  for  skilled  men  is  constantly 
increasing. 

The  subjects  taken  up  in  their  order  according  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  army  training  srhool  an-: 

t o > Elementary  mathematics;  <b)  Boilers;  <c)  Engines  < steam, 
oil,  and  gasolene!;  (d)  Machine-shop  work;  (c)  Electricity  and 
magnetism. 

Aftrr  completing  the  course,  and  qualifying  according  to  the 
methods  of  procedure  required  by  the  rules  and  regulation*,  the 
soldier  may  become  a master  electrician  at  $75  per  month,  an 
engineer  at  flki  per  month,  or  an  electrician  sergeant  at  $45  |»er 
month.  And  the  +75,  $tl5.  and  $45  do  not  indicate,  in  effect,  the 
equivalent*  of  the  same  amounts  paid  for  labor  in  civil  life,  for  thia 
money  is  practically  clear  profit,  and  any  persevering,  economically 


inclined  man  can  save  nine-tenth*  of  his  pay,  because  there  goes 
with  it  a comfortable  little  house  of  four  rooms  and  a bath,  in- 
cluding a well-equipped  kitclien  with  cooking  utensi Is  all  supplied. 

With  rations  free,  und  properly  managed  by  a thrifty  housewife, 
that  is  ample  for  two;  and  Uncle  Sum  d-ie*  not  object  in  the  least 
to  the  tried  soldier  of  this  class,  who  has  proved  his  industry  and 
sobriety,  taking  a wife.  The  fuel  and  lights  are  also  free,  a*  are  the 
clothing  ami  medical  attendance. 

The  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  army  offers  training  to 
the  enlisted  man  along  the  same  lines,  with  the  addition  of 
Aeronautics,  or  the  science  of  lallonning  und  airships.  This  in- 
clude* the  making  of  trip*  through  the  air  in  balloons  handled  by 
soldiers,  and  the  teaching  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  wireless 
telephony.  According  to  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, these  are  Mime  of  the  subjects  in  which  instruction*  are  first 
given;  telegraphy,  practice  in  sending  and  receiving:  field  exer- 
cises; night  signaling;  shopwork;  telegraph  and  teh phone  instru- 
ments; deep-sea  cables.  Members  of  the  next,  of  advanced  class,  are 
given  instruction  in  theoretical  electricity,  and  a special  uourae 
includes  instruction  in  laboratory  work,  signal  engineering,  motors, 
engines,  electric  lighting,  dynamos,  electrical  testing,  power  trans- 
mission, t ran* formers,  switchboards,  hydrogen  gas  generation,  tire 
control  installation,  photography  and  topography. 

At  the  completion  of  thi*  course  the  soldier,  if  qualified,  may 
become  a master  signal  electrician  at  $75  per  month,  with  the  same 
allowance*  a*  a master  electrician  of  coast  artillery. 

The  pay  in  these  grades  and  in  all  grade*  of  the  army  i»  increased 
twenty  per  cent,  for  service  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  State*. 

Should  the  least  educated  hut  applicable  recruit,  with  no  knowledge 
of  electricity  whatsoever,  desire  to  become  an  electrician,  he  ha* 
ample  time  und  material  at  hand  at  any  artillery  post  to  enable 
him  to  educate  himself  in  the  profession.  And  when  one  stop*  to 
think  of  it,  there  are  advantage*  in  being  |iaid  while  one  is  being 
educated.  There  i*  comfort  in  the  fnct  that,  instead  of  the  first 
of  each  month  bringing  the  landlord,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  and 
the  grocer  tto  say  nothing  of  the  plumber)  with  their  bills,  it. 
brings  instead  the  paymaster  with  his  always  ready  check  and  its 
never  erring  certainty.  And  above  all,  with  this  surety  rotne  the 
certainty  of  the  menial  and  physical  betterment  both  of  tlie  ambi- 
tious recruit  and  of  the  sluggard  compelled  by  intelligent  discipline 
to  better  himself. 

The  inoral  betterment  of  the  man  lie*  with  himself  alone.  If  he 
is  a weakling  the  odd*  are  that  he  will  wind  up  in  the  “ Mill,” 
officially  known  as  the  guard  house;  but  if  he  posses*  even  average 
strength  of  character  the  constant  contact  with  older  soldier*  (and 
there  are  lot*  of  them  in  the  army  to-day  that  have  gone  several 
years  without  missing  a roll-call ) will  make  him  steady  and  reli- 
able: and  should  he  coine  out  of  his  enlistment  with  nothing  but 
a reputation  for  good  character,  the  mere  fact  that  the  huglc  had 
kept  him  on  the  job  for  three  years  without  a breach  should  add 
greatly  to  hi*  value  in  the  eye*  of  almost  any  civilian  employer 
to  whom  he  might  apply. 

Much  might  be  said  for  the  excellent  libraries  with  which  each 
organization  i*  supplied  for  the  use  of  its  enlisted  personnel,  of  the 
gymnasium*.  bowling  alley*,  und  billiard  and  pool  table*,  of  the  base- 
hall,  football,  and  basketball  and  track  trams  of  each  army  post. 
Even  the  much  belabored  canteen  persists  in  a new  tie  of  white 
ribbon  and  reclirlstened  the  “ Post  Exchange,”  and  over  its  counters 
is  dispensed  mildly  exhilarating  but  very  filling  “ near  beer.” 

The  army  in  time  of  [s-nce  add*  to  the  bulwark  of  the  nation  a 
powerful  quota  of  trained  soldiers  who  ard*  being  constantly  dis- 
charged to  take  up  various  vocations  in  civil  life. 


IN  THE  MARKET-PLACE 


By  M. 

" \V/  HO’LL  b,,-v?  W ho’ll  Iniy  V 

Is  the  ceaseless  cry 

That  we  hear  in  the  market-place. 

Panders  of  souls  and  trader*  in  gloves, 

Merchants  of  title*  anil  sellers  of  doves 
Hawk  loud  their  wares 
To  hint  who  fare*. — 

“ Who’ll  buy?  Who’ll  buy?” — 

Through  the  market  place. 

The  Devil  himself  mingli-s  freidv  with  all. 

With  a*  hearty  good-will  as  before  the  fall; 

He  cries  to  the  sinner:  ” Kepent.  repent!” 

He  smile*  on  the  saint:  “ Ti*  good  fasting  in  I><nt, 

Hut  we're  all  in  the  market-place; 

This  barter  and  Isirgain  rejoice  mv  soul ; 
lien* — I'll  take  toll”  ... 

And  the  rlink  of  gold  Is  heard  in  the  market-place. 

At  first  a tinkle,  and  then  a clink, 

A swift  crescendo  to  rattle  and  roar 
Of  a golden  cataract  over  the  brink. 

The  steady,  deafening,  golden  |*»tir 

To  a golden  maelstrom,  in  which  to  sink 

The  setting  sun; 

And  the  day  is  done.  , . . 

Buyer  anil  seller  eaeli  goes  his  .way 
To  gather  strength  for  another  day; 


:.  WALLER 

And  over  the  waste  and  deserted  space 
Lie  the  refuse  and  slime  of  the  market-place. 

A passer-by.  If  he  care  to  look. 

May  find  some  things — that  are  not  in  a book — 
In  the  slime  ami  waste  of  this  market-place: 
Dead  aspirations  for  higher  things, 

A man'*  ideal  with  palsied  wings. 

And  noble  thoughts  foul-mired  bv  trade. 

A woman’s  heart,  in  the  hahim-e  weighed 
With  a slim  of  gold —then  east  aside 
For  another,  heavier- portioned  bride; 

And  tears  of  widows,  and  orphans*  cries. 

Strong  men'*  curses,  honor,  and  lies: 

A dead-born  babe  in  a refuse-heap. 

And  things  to  make  the  live  flesh  creep.  . . 

0 search  for  the  name 
Of  a nation's  shame 

If  it  selletb  its  soul  in  the  market -plats- 1 

And  I.  t«w.  stand  in  the  market-place, 

1 pipe  for  others  to  *ing  and  dance. 

With  buyer*  and  sellers  1 take  my  chance. 

And  show  my  heart 

To  the  careless  mart 

For  the  sake  and  gain  of  a little  gold. — 

That  body  and  m>u!  together  may  hold! 

As  I stand  in  the  market-place. 
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THE  SPONSORS  OF  OUR  WARSHIPS 


A SCI illl;  or  YOU. NO  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  DISTINGUISHED  THEMSELVES  UY  HKKAKINi.  WINE  HOTTI.ES  OVER  THE  PROWS  OF  AMKIIH'AN 
WARSHIPS  IN  TIIK  ACT  OF  CHRISTEN  IN  0 THEM  HAVE  ORGANIZED  THEM  HELVES  INTO  A “HOCIETY  OF  NAVAL  UPON  SO RH,”  AND  THEY 
RECENTLY  MET  FOR  THEIR  FIRST  CONVENTION  IN  WA8UINOTON.  THE  NAMES  OF  TIIE  MEMBERS,  AND  OF  THE  HUM'S  THET  HAVE 
CHRISTENED.  ARK.  FROM  I .EFT  TO  RIUIIT,  AH  FOLLOWS;  (FIRST  ROW  I — MISS  MAY  H4TIIERKN,  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK,  SPONSOR  **  BROOK- 
LYN  ” ; MISS  HARRIET  RANKIN,  HARTFORD,  CON  N RCTTCCT,  "WILKES";  MISS  KLANOR  QDW,  QUINCY,  MISSISSIPPI,  “ CUTTLEFISH  ”} 
MISS  I.OHN  A PINNOCH,  SALEM,  MASSACHI'SETTS,  ” SALHM”;  MISS  MARY  CAMPBELL,  BIKMINCIIIAM,  ALABAMA,  “ ALABAMA  MISS 
KEITH  FRAZIER.  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE.  " TENNESSEE  " ! MISS  MINNIE  CONRAD.  MONTANA,  “MONTANA”;  MRS.  O.  W.  STURDI- 
VANT, IOWA,  “IOWA":  MRS.  JOHN  O.  SOCTII.  KENTUCKY,  “ KENTUCKY."  (SECOND  ROW) — MISS  HELEN  DASHLEU.  OHIO,  *'  OHIO  ” } 
MISS  DOROTHY  SPROCL,  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA,  “CHESTER  ';  MRS.  JOHN  PKLS,  DENVER,  COLORADO,  “DENVER”;  MRS.  J.  EARL  MOR- 
GAN, WISCONSIN,  “WISCONSIN”;  MISS  HELEN  RnfTTT,  SOCTII  CAROLINA,  “ CHARLESTON  ” ; MIW.  WILUELM1.NA  LAMBERT  UEUU,  “ HAK- 
SACl'S.”  IN  TIIE  THIRD  HOW  ARE  ADMIRALS  SCHLEY  AND  NIUHUKE 


Bearding  the  Governor 

A SIDELIGHT  ON  AN  EPOCH-MAKING  EVENT 


By  THEODORA  BEAN 


r took  only  one  hour  to  put  a hitherto  unlived  chapter 
into  the  life  nf  Governor  Hughe*. 

The  time  was  February  19,  1908,  3 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  ; 
the  place,  tin-  Executive  Chamber*  in  Albany,  and 
the  dramatic  causes  were  the  Women  Suffragists  of 
New  York,  and  their  established  enemies  in  the  New 
York  State  Association  Opposed  to  the  Extension  of 
Suffrage  to  Women. 

3 r.M. — Women  enter;  suffragists  to  the  right, 
“ antis  ” to  the  left. 

3.02 —  Governor  Hughes  whispers  to  his  gold-embroidered  secre- 
tary. 

3.03 —  His  Excellency  turns — a squeaking  chair  breaks  the  gray 
silence. 

3.04 —  Electric  lights  blaze  a welcome. 

3.05 —  Governor  Hughes,  still  seated,  formally  declares  himself 
ready  for  the  hearing. 

3. 1 2 — Refereed  clash  in  courtesy  of  Opponents. 

3.20 — Picked  up  feminine  pencil  dropp'd  by  ardent  anti. 

3.25  to  3.46 — Addressed  six  times  an  “ Sir.”  five  times  an  “ Sen- 
ator,” three  a*  “ Mister,”  twelve  as  “ Excellency,”  ami  once  as 
“Oh,  Mr.  Hughes!’’ 

3.55—  Another  squeaking  nf  the  chair. 

3.56 —  A Hash  of  a white  handkerchief  from  an  inner  pocket. 

3.58 — Declares  “ what  the  women  want,  women  in  course  of  time 

will  have.” 

4.0O—  Shakes  hands  with  all.  and  depart*,  while  both  sides  claim 
sympathetic  and  ultimale  victory. 

And  all  thr  time  there  was  a blizzard  out  of  door*,  hut  the  furs, 
goloshes,  and  umbrellas  in  the  Executive  Cliaintsrs  gave  vital 
testimony  that  truth  and  sj>ei-i»l  train*  prevail  against  the 

obstinacy  of  lenient*.  Had  they  not  arrived  as  planned?  Did 

they  lo»e  heart  because  they  had  i*-cn  stalled  thirty  minutes  at 
Yonkers?  They  did  not.  Their  fellow-travellers  had  been  the  pros 


and  eons  of  the  Race  Track  hill,  who  liad  equally  been  full  of 
detinite  purpose  and  torturing  hope. 

Thus  the  day  had  started  with  practical  emotions,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  a let-up  in  any  kind  of  a storm. 

They  marched  in  with  firm,  unfaltering  step,  and  smiled  an 
anxious  greeting  Governor  Hughes  way. 

His  hour  hail  come.  At  7.30  His  Excellency  had  asked  for  his 
working  list . at  the  same  time  noticing  the  increasing  storminess 
without.  “ Possibly.”  lie  ventured.  Imt  there  was  no  second  word 
to  that  seutenee.  He  recalled  the  persevering  character  of  the 
women  he  was  altoul  to  *cc,  yet  when  the  time  came  he  did  not 
worn  a bit  afraid  of  anything,  as  he  wheeled  about  to  face  those 
who  did  and  did  not  want  his  influence  in  bringing  about  suffrage 
for  women. 

Where  his  sympathies  were  was  not  disclosed.  Not  once  did  be 
fidget  or  look  at  the  clock.  And  when  the  time  came  during  which 
the  two  opposing  factions  were  busy  with  their  rhetoric,  he  did 
not  call  out  “ Ladies,  Indies.  I heg  of  you!"  He  was  simply  meet- 
ing all  that  was  coming,  and  his  mind  was  on  the  situation.  As 
Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Rlutcli.  wlio  marshalled  the  suffragists, 
began  to  explain  that  her  ancestry  bad  contributed  much  to  the 

patriotic  graveyards  of  untry.  Governor  Hughes  unbuttoned 

his  frock  coal,  revealing  a watch  charm  with  key  attachment  in 
the  centre  nf  his  black  waistcoat. 

The  hearing  was  on.  Governor  Hughes  waa  getting  a finished 
touch  in  his  public  lit' 

Mrs.  Anna  Garland  Spencer,  in  qunker  gray,  with  a little  Isinnet 
and  niching  at  her  cuff,  in  a mild  voice  declared  for  the  rights  of 
women,  smiling  gently  meanwhile:  and  Mr.  Byrne,  who  seemed  to 
Impress  the  Governor  as  a new  iqs-oie*  of  woman  suffragist,  talked 
in  hchulf  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  who,  he  said, 
could  scarcely  g«-t  along  much  longer  without  votes  for  women, 
Mr.  Rvrne.  the  boy  -uffrasi-t.  was  not  quite  so  much  as  seated 
when  there  was  u stir  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  the  "antis."  The 
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stirring  was  done  by  Mrs.  William  Cranell,  large,  important  look* 

ing,  and  determined. 

“ But  we  are  not  through."  ventured  Mm.  Watch. 

“ Yea;  but  you  are  through  with  your  time,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Cranell.  with  lorgnette  rained  menacingly. 

Mm.  Cranell  approached  the  table  and  turned  a convincing  eye 
upon  the  Chair.  She  pointed  to  her  typewritten  notes,  after  a 
few  sections  of  speech,  full  of  why  women  should  not  he  given  the 
hnllot.  and  then  she  loat  hei  place.  The  table  helped  Mime.  It 
was  big.  and  wide,  and  long,  and  smooth,  and  she  shuffled  the 
xlieeta  skilfully,  hut  with  little  success.  Three  minutes  of  her  time 
were  devoured  by  confusion. 

**  I must  have  left  that  part  home,"  she  exclaimed.  ” But  I 
can  go  on  without  it,  and  tell  you  what  I have  to  say.  air. 

“ There  are  more  names  signed  to  some  of  the  Suffragists’  peti- 
tions than  then*  an*  women  in  the  cities  and  villages,”  she  affirmed, 
with  a defiant  toss  toward  tin*  “ proa.” 

Mrs.  George  Phillips,  the  chairman  of  the  **  antia.”  got  up  to 
warn  Mra.  Cranell  that  time  was  going,  hut  Mm.  Cranell  ntill 
Imd  wnnls  unused.  Again  Mm.  Phillips  arose,  and  then  she  did 
the  same  thing  once  more.  She  held  a little  watch  behind  u fat 
nmfF.  and  the  shadow  of  a picture  hat  concealed  the  anxious 
twitching  of  her  face.  Another  "anti'’  must  sjs-ak.  or  soon  It 
would  be  too  late,  and  Miss  Adelina  Knapp,  with  spectacles,  and 
morning  glories  in  her  hair,  came  forward  with  her  argument 
against  the  woman's  vote.  Miss  Knapp,  it  was  said,  wrote,  or 
dramatized,  or  something  like  that,  an  arithmetic  for  use  in  the 
Philippines. — whether  it  was  approved  by  the  Kaiser  or  not  was 
not  made  known  to  Suffragists  who  aurround'-d  the  gubernatorial 
tlMt 

Once  more  it  was  Mrs.  Phillips's  turn  to  move. 

“ We  must  go  now.”  she  explained;  ” we  must  hurry  back  to  the 
Senate.  Come,  Mias  Knapp.” 

Not  that  we  wish,  but  that  we  must."  she  said,  with  a sweeping 
gesture  that  included  Governor  Hughe*  in  its  encircling  atmos- 
phere. 

His  Excellency  watched  tlte  trailing  departure,  and  did  not 
betray  by  so  much  as  a twinkle  the  slightest  amusement  when  one 
ahscntminded  ” anti  ” thrust  a handkerchief  and  a toe-rubber  in 
her  muff,  preparatory  to  a hasty  exit. 

Mrs.  ltlatch  looked  regretfully  at  her  flitting  opponents.  She 
had  so  many  trump  ranis  that  had  not  been  used.  «tne  was  Mra. 
Florence  Kelly.  When  Mrs.  Kelly  got  up  there  was  almost  a 
nisi  of  recognition  from  the  Governor’s  Chair.  Mra.  Kelly  was 
one  of  the  lirst  women,  by  the  way,  who  really  have  done  things 
with  Legislature*,  and  she  was  as  natural  and  easy  in  her  manner 
as  if  she  had  been  Baying  a few  words  to  a partner  at  bridge. 


“ When  wt  get  laws  enacted,  we  cannot  get  them  enforced.” 
said  Mrs.  Kelly.  “ In  Colorado  the  wishes  of  every  working  woman 
are  counted  just  as  much  as  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  in  New 
York  who  has  stayed  here  long  enough  to  get  his  citizenship.” 

The  doorway  was  suddenly  blocked  by  some  visiting  preachers 
who  had  spent  the  afternoon  protesting  faithfully  against  race- 
track betting:  for  the  clock  was  now  discing  up  the  hour’s  work. 

And  Mrs.  ltlatch  was  talking  in  rebuttal.  That  is  a very  polite 
way  of  having  the  last  weird  and  knowing  it,  and  it  seems  to  be 
awfully  popular  at  all  gatherings  of  women. 

“We  are  living  in  the  eighteenth  century,”  began  Mr*,  ltlatch, 
impressively ; “ I mean  the  nineteenth, — no,  t lie  twentieth.  We  are 
living  in  the  twentieth  century  and  not  tin*  eighteenth,  and  we 
women,  thruugh  no  fault  of  our  own,  are  out  in  the  world  as  wuge- 
earners  and  workers.  We  want  to  serve  the  community.  Governor 
Hughes,  ls*ar  in  mind.  Governor  Hughes. — Governor  Hughes. 
Governor  Hughes,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  declare  for  or  against. 
We  wunt  an  intelligent  light  on  our  work.” 
la  a way  she  got  all  she  usked  for,  as  Governor  llughe*  did  not 
dWlnre  for  or  against. 

As  the  Governor’s  chair  revolved  the  long  fingers  of  the  State 
Executive  relaxed  their  hold  u|mui  each  other. 

“ I have  no  direct  power,”  he  smiled.  " 1 am  glad  your  view* 
were  presented.  I am  a firm  believer  that  anything  that  is  right 
and  makes  for  progress  is  bound  to  come.” 

The  visiting  preachers  in  the  duorway  thought  this  was  good 
enough  to  lie  meant  for  them,  but  Governor  Hughes  was  still 
addressing  the  Suffragists. 

" If  you  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  without  upheaval*  you 
will  be  rewarded.  I heller*  heartily  in  debate  so  truth  may  emerge. 
Whatever  is  right  will  eventually  appear  to  Is*  right,  and  will  lie 
ultimately  established.  I firmly  believe  the  decision  will  rest  with 
women.  What  intelligent  women  want  they  will  have.  The  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  women  will  in  course  of  time  be  irresistible.” 
Governor  Hughes  bowed,  and  started  forward.  The  women  smiled 
and  rushed  to  meet  him.  and  everybody  shook  hands-  In  their  ex- 
citement they  did  not  fni-get  to  grip  their  umbrellas. 

A preacher  who  Imd  an  Adam’s  apple  which  necessitated  a cut- 
away collar  asked  Mrs.  ltlatch  if  she  would  not  say  something  at 
the  Race  Track  hearing. 

” Will  you  work  for  woman’s  suffrage  T”  she  said. 

“I?  Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply.  “ Women  ought  to  be  home. 
Besides.  I have  daughters  to  bring  up.” 

Governor  Hughes  was  a hit  latp  for  dinner,  it  was  told  in 
strict  confidence.  The  reason  is  not  really  that  Mrs.  llugheB  re- 
ceived the  member*,  delegates,  and  all  who  were  not  talking,  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  from  live  to  seven  o'clock. 


AN  “OLD  MASTER”  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE 
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THE  SPIRIT  THAT  RCfiTETlI  I1HS  A LIE  IS  A SPIIltT  IX  PRISON 

ccMKWHKKK,  not  far  oil  on  the  still  scit 
that  held  the  tiny  Islet  in  a warm  em- 
brace, a boy's  voice  was  singing  “ Napoli 
Bella.” 

Vcft  heard  the  song  as  she  sat  in  the 
sun  with  her  face  set  towards  Xisulu  and 
tin-  distant  peak  of  Ischia:  lUid  instinct- 
ively she  shifted  her  position,  and  turned 
her  head,  looking  towards  the  calm  lujd 

umroubled  water  \lial  Stretched  between 
her  and  Naples.  For  the  voice  that  sang 
of  the  beautiful  city  was  coming  towards  her  from  the  lieautifiil 
city,  hymning  the  siren  it  had  left  perhaps  but  two  hours  ago. 

On  his  pedestal  net  upon  rock  San  Krancrseo  seemed  to  be  atten- 
tive to  the  voice.  Hr  stood  beyond  the  sheltered  pool  of  the  sea 
that  divided  the  islet  from  the  mainland,  staring  across  at  Vere  as 
if  he  envied  her;  he  who  tvaB  rooted  in  Italy  and  deprived  <»f  her 
exquisite  frets  loin.  His  beard  bung  down  to  his  waist,  his  cross 
protruded  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  his  rolx*  of  dusty  grayish 
brown  touched  his  feet,  which  had  never  wandered  one  step  since 
1ms  was  made,  and  fret  there  to  keep  watch  over  the  fishermen  who 
come  to  sleep  under  the  lee  of  the  island  by  night. 

Now  it  was  brilliant  daylight.  The  snn  shone  vividly  over  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  over  the  "Teat  and  vital  city,  over  Vesuvius,  the 
long  line  of  the  land  towards  Sorrento,  over  Capri  with  lU 
shadowy  mountain,  and  I’o&ilippo,  with  its  tree-guarded  villas. 
And  in*  the  sharp  radiance  of  May  the  nirele*»  voice  of  the  tiaher- 
bov  sang  the  familiar  song  that  Very  hnd  always  known  and 
seldom  heeded. 

Today,  why  she  did  not  know.  Vere  listened  to  it  attentively. 
Something  in’  the  sound  of  the  voice  caught  her  attention,  roused 
within  her  a sense  of  sympathy, 

Carelessness  and  happiness  make  a swift  appeal  to  young 
hearts,  and  this  voice  was  careless,  and  sounded  very  happy. 
There  was  a deliberate  gTU lines*  in  it,  n determination  to  Is* 
manly,  whicli  proved  the  vocalist  to  !*■  no  man.  Vere  knew  at 
once  that  a boy  was  singing,  and  she  felt  that  she  -must  see  him. 

She  got  up.  went  into  the  little  garden  at  the  edge  of  the  dill, 
and  looked  over  the  wall. 

There  was  a Isvat  moving  slowly  towards  her.  n»t  very  far  away. 
In  it  wen*  three  figures,  all  sirip|>ed  for  diving,  and  wearing  white 
cotton  drawers.  Two  were  sitting  on  the  gunwale  with  their 
knee?  drawn  up  marly  to  their  chins.  The  third  was  standing, 
and  with  a languid  but  strong  and  regular  movement  was  pro- 
pelling the  boat  forward  with  big-blaaed  oar*.  This  w«*  the 
singer,  and  a*  the  boat  drew  nearer  Vere  could  see  that  he  had  the 
young,  lithe  form  of  a boy. 

While  she  watched,  leaning  down  from  her  eyrie,  the  boat  and 
the  snug  stopped,  and  the  singer  let  go  his  oars  and  turned  to  the 
men  behind  him.  The  lioat  had  reached  a place  near  the  rocks 
that  was  good  ground  for  frutti  if i wart. 

Vere  had  often  seen  the  diver*  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  at  their 
ciirhais  toil.  Vet, it  never  reaped  to  interest  her.  She  hud  a 
passion  for  the  MR*  and  for  nil  things  connected  with  it.  Now 
she  leaned  a little  lower  over  the  wall,  with  her  eve*  fixed  on  the 
boat  and  its  occupants. 

Upon  the  water  she  saw  corks  (loafing,  anil  presently  one  of 
the  men  swung  himself  round  and  sat  facing  the  sea.  with  hi* 
back  to  the  Imat  and  hi*  hare  leg*  dipping  into  the  water.  The  boy 
had  dropped  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  craft.  Hi*  hand*  were 
busy  arranging  clothes,  nr  tackle,  ami  his  lusty  voice  again  rang 
out  to  the  glory  of  “ Napoli,  belli*  Napoli.1'  There  was  some- 
thing infectious  in  hi*  happy-go-lucky  light- he* rtedncus  Vere 

*mih-d  as  she  listened,  hut  there  was  n wistfulueai  in  her  heart. 
At  that  moment  a very  common  desire  of  young  and  vigorous 
girl*  assailed  her — the  desire  to  !*•  a boy:  not  ft  hoy  bum  of  rich 
parents,  destined  to  the  idle,  aimless  life  of  aristocratic  young 
Neapolitan*,  but  a brown,  badly  dressed,  or  scarcely  at  all  drained, 
boy  of  the  people. 

She  was  often  light  hearted,  careless.  But  was  she  ever  a* 
light  hearted  and  eareleiwi  as  that  singiug  boy?  She  supposed  her- 
self to  be  five.  Hut  was  she,  could  she  ever  be  at  liberty  a*  he 
wa*? 

The  man  who  had  I -eon  dipping  his  feet  in  the  sea  rested  one 
hand  on  the  gunwale,  let  hi*  body  droop  forward,  dropped  Into 
the  water,  puddled  for  a moment,  reached  one  of  tlic  Hunting 
cork*.  turned  over  head  downwards,  describing  a circle  which 
showed  hi*  chocolate  colored  back  arched,  kicked  up  hi*  f«i-t  and 
<li*app»*ar*'il.  The  second  man  lounged  luxilv  from  t It.*  lio*t  into  the 
sea  and  imitated  him.  The  boy  sat  still  and  went  on  singing. 
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Vere  felt  disappointed.  Wa* *  not  he  going  to  dive  too?  She  want 
fd  him  to  dive.  If  the  were  that  Imy  she  would  go  in.  ah*  felt 
*ure  of  it,  before  the  men.  It  must  be  lovely  to  sink  down  into 
the  underworld  of  the  sea,  to  rille  from  the  rock*  their  fruit, 
that  grew  thick  a*  fruit  on  the  tr****  But  t)m  boy — be  Wll 
la*y,  good  for  nothing  but  Hinging.  She  wus  half  ashamed  of 
him.  Whimsically,  and  laughing  to  herself  at  her  own  absurdity, 
she  lifted  her  two  liando,  brown  with  I he  »un,  to  her  lip*,  and 
cried  with  all  her  might ; 

“V*  dentro,  pigro!  Va  dcntrol*’ 

As  her  voice  died  away,  the  boy  * topped  singing,  sprang  into 
the  sea,  kicked  up  hi*  feet,  and  disappeared. 

Vere  was  eooseious  of  a thrill  that  was  like  a thrill  of  triumph. 

" lb-  obeyed  me!”  she  thought. 

A pleasant  fending  of  power  came  to  her.  From  her  ej*rie  on  the 
rock  she  was  directing  the** *?  strange  sea  doings.  She  was  ruling 
OTar  the  men  of  the  sc*. 

The  empty  boat  swayed  softly  on  the  water,  but  itr  three  former 
occupants  were  all  hidden  by  the  sea.  It  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  esane  up  ngniii.  Vere  began  to  hold  her  breath  as  they  were 
holding  their*.  At  last  a dark  head  rose  above  the  surface,  then 
another.  The  two  men  paddled  for  a minute,  drawing  the  air 
into  their  lung*.  But  the  buy  did  not  reappear. 

A*  the  seconds  passed.  Vere  began  to  feel  proud  of  him.  He 
was  doing  that  which  she  would  have  tried  to  do  had  she  Urn  u 
boy.  He  was  rivalling  the  mm. 

Another  second  slipped  away — and  another.  lie  was  more  than 
rivalling,  he  was  la* ting  the  men. 

They  dived  once  more.  She  saw  the  sun  gleam  on  their  barks, 
which  looked  polished  it*  they  turned  slowly  over,  almost  like 
brown  porpoises. 

But  the  l*>y  remained  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  water. 

Vere  began  to  feel  anxious.  What  if  soma  accident  hnd  hap- 
pened? \S  hut  if  he  hud  leen  raught  by  the  seaweed,  nr  if  his 
groping  hand  had  been  retained  by  some  crevice  of  the  reck?  There 
was  a ]*tt in  at  her  heart.  Her  quick  imagination  was  at  work.  It 
seemed  to  her  a*  if  she  felt  hi*  agony,  took  part  in  hi*  »t niggle  to 
regain  hi*  freedom.  She  clenched  her  small  hand*  and  *et  her 
teeth.  She  held  her  breath,  trying  to  feci  exactly  a*  he  was 
freling.  And  then  suddenly  she  lifted  her  liands  up  to  her  fare, 
covering  her  nostril*.  What  a horrille  sensation  It.  was.  this 
suffocation,  this  pressing  of  the  life  out  of  the  body,  almost  as 
one  may  push  a pctw«n  brutally  out  of  a room!  She  could  bear  it 
no  more,  and  she  dropped  her  hands.  Aa  »1m*  did  *0  the  boy’s  dark 
head  rose  alsive  tin*  sea. 


e uttered  a cry  of  joy. 

" Bravo!  Bravo!” 

She  felt  as  if  lie  had  returned  from  the  dead.  He  was  a won- 
derful boy. 

“ Bravo!  HravissimoV 

Serenely  unconscious  of  her  enthuniaMii.  the  boy  swam  slowly  for 
a moment,  breathing  the  air  into  hi*  lung*,  then  serenely  dived 
again. 

" Vere!”  called  a woman’s  voice  from  the  house — “ Vere!” 
"Madrel”  cried  the  girl  in  reply,  hut  without  turning  away 
front  the  sc*.  “I  am  here!  Do  come  oat!  [ want,  to  almw  you 
something.” 

On  a narrow  terrace  looking  towards  Naples  a tall  figure 
appeared. 

- When  are  you?” 

••  Here’  barer 

The  mother  smiled  and  left  the  terrace,  passed  through  a 
little  gate,  and  almost  directly  was  standing  beside  the  girl, 

saying: 

"What  is  it?  Is  there  a school  of  whales  iu  the  bay,  or  have 
you  *ighted  the  ir-a  serpent  coming  from  Capri F* 

“No,  no!  But — yon  s»s*  that.  Ivwt?” 

**  Yea.  The  men  are  diving  for  (nitti  di  mare,  aren’t,  they?” 
Vere  nodded, 

“ The  men  are  nothing.  Hut  there  is  a boy  who  is  wonderful,” 
* Why?  What  does  hr  do?” 

**  He  stays  under  water  an  extraordinary  time.  Now  wait.  Have 
you  got  a watch,  Madre?” 

“Take  it  out.  there’s  a darling,  and  time  him.  1 want  to  know — 
There  I.-  i*.  You  sit*” 

“ Ye*.” 

**  Hava  you  got  your  watch?  Wait  till  he  goes  under!  Wait  a 
minute!  There!  He's  gone]  Now  begin.” 

She  drew  into  her  lung*  a long  breath,  and  held  it.  The 
moflter  smiled.  keeping  lu*r  eye*  obediently  on  the  watch  which 
lay  in  her  hand. 

Tln*re  wa*  a silence  lad  ween  them  as  the  seconds  passed. 
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“ Really,"  Is-gan  lltr  mother,  present ly,  **  In*  nm«l  be — “ 

•*  Uu»li.  Madre,  hush!" 

The  girl  had  clasped  her  hand*  lightly.  Her  nw  never  left  Hip 
mw.  The  lick,  tick  of  the  w«tcl»  mu  just  audible  in  the  stillness 
of  the  May  morning.  At  la«t — 

“There  lie  i*J”  cried  tlie  girl.  "Quick!  How  long  baa  In*  been 
under!" 

“ .1  ust  fifty  wci-onda." 

••  1 wonder  -I ‘in  *un*  if*  a record.  If  only  thtspan-  were  here! 
When  will  he  U-  back  from  Naples  with  Monsieur  l-.mile!" 

“ Aliout  twelve,  I should  think.  Itllt  I doubt  if  they  ran  sail.” 
She  looked  out  to  sea,  and  added:  ' I think  the  wind  i*  changing 

to  scirocco.  They  may  l»-  later.” 

” He's  gone  down  again ! " 

“ I never  uw  you  so  interested  in  a diver  before,"  said  the 
mother.  **  What  made  you  begin  to  look  at  the  boyT” 

" He  was  singing.  I heard  him,  and  hi*  voice  made  me  feel — " 
She  paused. 

"What?”  said  her  mother. 

"1  don't  know.  I n pero  dia rob-arn.  I'm  afraid,  fine  thing, 
though!  It  made  me  long  to  lie  a boy." 

“Did  it!" 

"Yes!  Madre,  tell  me  I rely — wn  wnter  on  your  lips,  as  the 
fishermen  say — now  truly,  did  you  ever  want  me  to  Is-  a hoy?” 
Hermione  Delarry  did  not  answer  for  a moment.  She  looked 
away  over  the  still  sea,  that  seemed  to  Is*  slowly  in-ing  its  c<dor, 
and  she  thought  of  another  sea.  of  the  Ionian  waters  that  she 
had  loved  so  miieh.  They  had  taken  tier  litislmiid  from  her  before 
her  child  was  born,  ami  this  child's  question  rivalled  to  her  the 
slmrp  agony  of  those  day*  and  nights  in  Sicily,  when  Maurice 
lay  unburied  in  the  Casa  del  Prcte,  and  afterward*  in  the  hn«* 
jni  a I at  Marechiaro — of  other  days  and  night*  in  Italy,  wiien, 
i -4. luicil  with  the  Sicilian  boy,  Uaspnre.  she  had  waited  patiently 
for  the  coming  of  her  child. 

"Sea  water.  Madre,  sea  water  mi  your  lips!” 

Her  mother  looked  down  at  her. 

" Do  yon  think  I wished  it,  Vere?” 

44  To-day  1 do.” 

44  Why  to-day?” 

44  Because  I wish  it  no  much.  And  il  seem*  to  me  as  if  per- 
haps I wish  it  lieeauae  you  once  wished  it  for  me.  You  tlmught 
1 should  bo  a Vby?” 

44  I felt  sure  you 
44  Madre ! 

The  girl 

almost  Sicilian  eye*  they  were — op-ned  very 
remained  slightly  parted  after 
she  had  spoken. 

“ I wonder  why  that  was?” 
she  said  at  length. 

41 1 have  wondered  too.  It 
may  have  been  that  I was  al- 
ways thinking  of  your  father 
in  those  days,  icralling  him — 
well,  recalling  him  a*  he  had 
been  in  Sicily,  lie  went  away 
from  me  ’ so  suddenly  that 
somehow  his  going,  even  when 
it  had  hap|ienrd.  for  a long 
time  seemed  to  he  an  impossi- 
bility. And  1 fancied,  I sup- 
pose. that  my  child  would  be 
Kim  in  a wav." 

‘Tome  I tack!" 

44  Or  never  quite  gone." 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a 
moment. 

44  Dover*  Madre  min!”  at 
last  she  said. 

Hut  she  di<l  not  seem  dis- 
tressed for  herself.  No  per- 
sonal grievance,  no  doubt  of 
complete  love,  assailed  her. 

And  the  fuct  that  this  was 
so  demonstrated,  very  quietly 
and  very  completely,  the  r« 
lation  existing  between  this 
mother  and  this  child. 

44  I wonder,  now.”  Vere  said, 
presently,  ” why  I never  spe. 
cJnlly  wished  to  Ik-  a hoy  un- 
til to-day — because,  after  all, 
it  can't  be  from  you  that  the 
wish  came.  If  it  had  Ih-cii  it. 
must  have  «*»rne  long  ago.  And 
it  didn't.  It  only  came  when 
I heard  that  boy’s  voice.  He 
sings  like  all  the  boys,  you 
know,  that  have  ever  enjoyed 
themselves,  that  are  still  ’en- 
joying themselves  in  the  enn." 

*•  I wish  In-  would  sing  once 
more,"  said  Hermione. 

'‘Perhaps  he  will.  Look! 

He’s  getting  into  the  bout. 

And  the  men  arc  stopping  too. ' 

The  boy  was  very  quick  in 
his  movements.  Almost  befnie 
Vere  had  finished  speaking  lie 
had  pulled  on  hi*  blue  jersey 


and  white  trousers,  and  again  taken  the  big  oars  into  his  hands, 
standing  up.  with  his  fare  *ct  towards  tin*  islet,  he  Itegan  once  mure 
to  propel  the  Isiat  towurds  it.  And  us  In-  swung  his  IkkIv  slowly  to 
and  fro  he  opened  his  lips  and  sang  iustily  oner  more, 

"U  Nupoli,  bella  Napoli!” 

Hermione  ami  Vere  sat  silently  listening  ns  the  song  grew 
louder  and  louder,  till  the  Isial  was  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
islet,  and  the  lioy  with  a strong  stroke  of  the  left  i«r  turned  its 
prow  towards  the  |mmiI  over  which  San  Francesco  watched. 

“They're  going  into  the  Saints  1*001  to  have  a siesta.”  said 
Vere.  ■'  Isn't  he  a splendid  Imv.  Madre?” 

As  she  spoke  the  Isiat  was  passing  almost  directly  beneath 
them,  and  they  saw  its  name  (tainted  in  red  letters  on 'the  prow. 
xirnui  del  Mure.  The  two  men,  one  young,  one  middle  aged,  were 
staring  before-  n.,.,,,  „t  n„.  rocks.  Hut  the  boy.  more  sensitive, 
perhaps,  than  they  were  to  tlu-  watehing  eyes  of  women,  looked 
struighl  up  to  \ ere  and  to  ln-r  mot  Iter.  They  saw  Ids  level  rows 
of  white  tieth  gleaming  us  tlu-  song  came  out  from  liis  parted  lips, 
tile  shining  of  his  eager  dark  eves,  full  of  the  careless  merriment 
of  youth,  the  Idaek.  low-growing  hair  stirring  in  the  light  sea 
breeze  about  his  brow,  brurtz-d  by  sun  and  wind.  His  slight  figure 
swayed  with  an  easy  motion  that  had  the  grace  of  p-rfectly 
controlled  activity,  and  his  brown  hands  gripp'd  the  great  oar’s 
with  a firmness  u boost  of  steel,  as  i!m-  boat  glided  under  the  lee  of 
the  island,  and  vanished  from  the  ryes  of  the  watchers  into  the 
shadowy  pool  of  Sau  Francesco, 

When  the  boat  had  disappeared,  Vere  lifted  herself  up  and 
turin-d  round  to  ln*r  mother. 

'*  Isn't  he  a jolly  boy,  Madre?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Hermione. 

She  spoke  in  a low  voice.  Her  eyes  were  still  on  tlu?  sea  where 
the  Isiat  had  (msscil. 

" Yes,”  sin-  repeated,  almost  as  If  to  herself. 

For  the  first  time  a little  cloud  went  over  Vere**  sensitive  face. 

” Madre.  how  horribly  I must  have  disappointed  you.”  she  said. 

The  mother  did  not  break  into  protestations.*  She  always 
treated  her  child  with  sincerity. 

".(list  for  a moment.  Vere,”  she  answered.  “And  then,  very 
*<K>n.  you  made  nte  feel  how  much  more  intimate  can  l»e  the 
relationship  la-tween  a mot  Imt  ami  a daughter  than  between  a 
mother  ami  any  son." 

” Is  that  true,  really!” 

“ I think  it  is." 

44  But  why  should  that  I**?” 

“ Hnii’t  you  think  Monsieur  Kmilr  could  tell  you  mtu-h  better 
than  I!  1 feel  all  the  things, 
you  know,  that  It®  can  ex- 
plain.” 

There  was  a touch  of  some- 
thing that  was  like  a half  hid- 
den irony  in  her  voice. 

“Monsieur  Kmilc!  Yes.  I 
think  he  understands  almost 
everything  about  people,”  said 
Vere,  quite  without  irony. 
” Hut  could  a man  explain 
such  a thing  as  well  as  a 
woman?  1 don't  think  so.” 

" We  luive  the  instincts  per- 
haps, men  the  vocabulary. 
Come.  Vere,  I want  to  look 
over  into  the  Saint's  Pool  and 
see  what  those  men  are  doing.” 
Vere  luughed. 

“Take  care.  Madre,  or  Uas- 

pnre  will  jealous.” 

A soft  look  came  into  Her. 
m lone's  face. 

“ CJaapare  and  l know  each 
other."  she  said,  quiet  Iv. 

“ Hut  lie  could  lie  jealous— - 
horribly  jealous." 

“Of  you.  perhaps,  Vere,  hut 
never  of  me.  Caspar -o  ami  I 
Have  passed  through  too  much 
together  for  anything  of  that 
kind.  Nobody  could  ever  take 
his  place  with  me.  and  he 
know*  it  quit**  well.” 

“tiuspnre's  a darling,  and  I 
love  him,”  said  Vere.  rather 
inconsequent  ly.  “Shall  we 
look  over  into  the  Pool  from 
the  pivillon,  or  go  down  by 
the  steps!” 

“Well  look  over.” 

They  passed  in  through  a 
gateway  to  the  narrow  tc trace 
Hint  fronted  the  Casa  del  Mare 
facing  Vesuvius,  entered  the 
house,  traversed  n little  hall, 
nimc  out  again  into  the  air 
hv  a door  on  it»  farther  side, 
and  made  their  way  to  a small 
pavilion  that  looked  upm  the 
Pool  of  Sun  Francesco.  Al- 
most immediately  In-low.  in  the 
cool  shadow  of  ' Hie  elilf.  till* 
bunt  was  moored.  The  two  men, 


would  •**  a hoy.” 

How  strange ! ” 
was  looking  up  at  her  mother.  Her  dark  eye* — 
wide,  and  her  lips 


He  lifted  his  brown  arms  above  his  head,  uttered 
a cry,  and  dived  cleanly  below  the  surface 
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lying  at  full  length  in  it,  their  faces  buried  in  their  hand*,  went 
already  asleep.  Rut  the  I my,  sitting  astride  uu  the  prow,  with  his 
bare  feet  dangling  on  each  side  of  it  to  the  dour  green  water,  was 
munching  slowly,  and  rather  seriously,  a Uutidi  of  yellow  bread, 
from  which  lie  cut  from  lime  to  time  large  piece*  with  a clasp  knife. 
As  he  ate.  lifting  the  pieces  of  bread  to  his  mouth  with  the  knife, 
against  whose  blade  he  held  them  with  his  thumb,  he  stand  down 
at  the  depth*  tielow,  transparent  here  almost  to  the  *oa  Iasi.  His 
eyes  were  wide  with  reverie,  lie  seemed  another  boy.  not  the  gay 
singer  of  five  minutes  ago.  Rut  then  ho  hail  lieen  in  the  blaze 
of  tin*  sun.  Now  he  was  in  the  shade.  And  swiftly  he  had  caught 
the  influence  of  the  dimmer  light,  the  luck  of  motion,  the  delicate 
hush  at  the  feet  of  San  Francesco. 

This  time  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  -being  watched.  His 
reverie,  perhaps,  was  too  deep,  or  their  gaze  lo*  concentrated  than 
it  had  been  before.  And  after  a moment  Henuione  moved  away. 

" You  are  going  in,  Mad  re?” 

“ Yea.” 

14  Do  you  mind  if  I give  something  to  that  boy t” 

*•  Ho  you  nii-an  money?” 

“ Oh,  no.  Rut  the  |*x»r  thing's  eating  dry  bread,  and — " 

“And  what,  you  puss?” 

14  Well,  lie's  a very  obedient  hoy/' 

“llow  can  you  know  that?” 

" lie  was  idling  in  the  boat,  and  I called  out  to  him  to  jump 
into  the  sea,  and  lie  jumped  in  immediately.” 

” Do  you  think  because  he  heard  you?" 

" Certainly  I do.” 

“You  conceited  little  creature!  Perhaps  he  was  onlv  pleasing 
himself !” 

"No.  Mud  re.  no.  I think  1 should  like  to  give  him  a little 
reward  presently — for  his  singing,  too.” 

“(let  him  a doice,  then,  from  ( annela,  if  tlierc  is  one.  And 
you  can  give  him  some  cigarettes.” 

“1  will.  He'll  love  that.  Oh  dear!  I wish  he  didn't  make 
mo  dissatisfied  with  myself!” 

“ Nonsense,  Vere!” 

Hertnionc  bent  down  and  kissed  her  child.  Then  she  went  rather 
quickly  away  from  the  pavilion  and  entered  the  Casa  del  Marc. 

CHAPTER  11 

Aktkm  her  mother  had  gone.  Vere  waited  tor  a moment,  thm 
ran  lightly  to  the  house,  possessed  herself  of  a doice  and  a packet 
of  cigarettes,  and  went  down  the  steps  to  the  Pool  of  San  Fran- 
cesco. full  of  hospitable  intentions  towards  the  singing  boy.  She 
found  him  still  sitting  astride  of  the  Unit's  prow,  not  yet  free 
of  his  reverie,  apparently;  for  when  she  gave  a low  call  of  “ IVma*» 
tor!”  prolonging  the  last  syllable  with  the  emphasis  and  the 
accent  of  Naples,  hut  always  softly,  he  started,  and  nearly  dropped 
into  the  sea  the  piece  of  bread  he  waa  lifting  to  hi*  mouth.  Re- 
covering himself  in  time  to  save  the  bread  deftly  with  one  brown 
hand,  he  turned  half  round,  leaning  on  Ilia  left  arm.  and  stand 
at  Vere  with  large,  inquiring  eve*.  She  stood  by  the  sle|*  and 
beck '-.icd  to  him.  lifting  up  the  pocket  of  cigarettes,  then  pointing 
to  bis  sleeping  companions: 

“Come  here  for  a minute  I” 

The  1m>v  smiled,  sprang  up.  and  leaped  on  to  the  islet.  As  he 
came  to  her,  with  the  easy,  swinging  walk  of  the  barefooted  sea 
people,  he  pulled  up  his  white  trousers,  and  threw  out  his  cheat 
with  an  obvious  desire  to  farr.  fit/ntti  before  the  pretty  Padrona  of 
the  islet.  When  1m*  reached  her  he  lifted  his  bund  to  his  hare 
head  forgetfully,  meaning  to  take  olf  his  cap  to  her.  Finding  (hat 
he  had  no  cap.  he  made  a laughing  grimace,  threw  up  his  chin.  und. 
thrusting  his  tongue  against  his  upper  teeth  und  opening  wide  his 
mouth,  uttered  a little  sound  most  characteristically  Neapolitan — 
a sound  that  teemed  lightly  condemnatory  at  himself.  This  dose, 
he  stood  atill  before  Vere,  looking  at  tlie  cigarettes  and  at  the 
doice. 

**  I've  brought  these  for  you,”  she  said. 

" Grazie,  signorina.” 

He  did  not  hold  out  his  hand,  hut  his  eyes,  now  devoted  entirely 
to  tin*  cigarettes.  Iiegan  to  shine  with  pleasure.  Vere  did  not 
give  him  the  presents  at  once.  She  had  something  to  explain 
first. 

“ We  mustn’t  wake  them.”  she  said,  pointing  toward*  the  boat 
in  which  the  men  wen’  sleeping.  ‘‘Come  a little  way  with  me” 

She  retreated  a few  steps  from  the  sea,  followed  closely  by 
the  eager  boy. 

“ We  sha'n’t  disturb  them  now,"  she  said,  stopping.  “ Do  you 
know  why  I've  brought  you  these?” 

She  stretched  out  her  hands,  with  the  doice  and  the  rigarrttea. 
The  bov  threw  bis  chin  up  again  and  half  shut  his  eyes. 

" No.  signorina.” 

“ Because  you  did  what  I told  you.” 

She  spoke 'rather  with  the  air  of  a little  queen. 

“ I don't  understand.” 

“ Didn't  you  hear  me  call  out'  to  you  from  up  there!” — she 
pointed  to  the  cliff  above  their  heads — "when  you  were  sitting 
in  the  boat?  I called  to  vou  to  go  in  after  the  men.” 

“Why?” 

“Why!  Becauae  I thought  you  were  a lazy  boy.” 
lie  laughed.  All  his  brown  face  gave  itself  up  to  laughter — • 
eyes,  teeth,  lip*,  cheeks,  chin  His  whole  body  seemed  to  he 
laughing.  The  idea  of  his  being  lazy  seemed  to  delight  his  whole 
spirit. 

“ You  would  have  been  lazy  if  you  hadn't  done  what  I told 
you.”  said  Vere.  emphatically,  forcing  her  words  through  his 
merriment  with  determination.  '*  You  know  you  would.” 


“ I never  heard  you  call,  signorina.” 

“ You  didn't  ?“ 

He  shook  his  head  several  times,  bent  down,  dipped  his  fingers 
in  the  sea,  put  them  to  Ins  litis:  “ I aay  it.” 

" Really!'' 

There  was  a note  of  disappointment  in  her  voice,  bbo  felt  de- 
throned. 

" Hut  then,  you  haven't  earned  these,”  she  said,  looking  at  him 
almost  with  rebuke,  “ if  you  went  in  of  your  own  accord.” 

“I  go  in  because  it  is  my  meatier*,  signorina,”  the  boy  said, 
simply.  “ I go  in  by  force." 

He  looked  at  her  and  then  again  at  the  cigarettes.  His  ex- 
pression said.  "Can  you  refuse  me!"  There  was  a quite  de  fin  lu- 
ll nd  conseiou*  attempt  to  cajole  her  to  generosity  ill  his  eye*,  and 
in  tlie  po*u  he  assumed.  Vere  saw  it.  and  knew  that  if  there 
had  been  a mirror  within  reach  at  that  moment  the  boy  would  have 
been  looking  into  it,  frunkly  admiring  himself. 

In  Italy  the  narcissus  blooms  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

She  was  charmed  by  the  hoy.  for  he  did  his  luring  well,  ami  she 
was  susceptible  to  all  that  wa*  naturally  picturesque.  Hut  a 
gay  little  spirit  of  resistance  sprang  up  like  a Home  and  danced 
within  her. 

She  let  her  hands  fall  to  her  sides. 

“ Rut  you  like  going  in?” 

“ Signorina  ?” 

" You  enjoy  diving?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  again  used  what  seemed  with 
him  a favorite  expression. 

“ Signorina,  I must  enjoy  it.  by  force.” 

“ You  do  it  wonderfully.  Do  you  know  that?  You  do  it  bet- 
ter than  the  rnen.” 

Again  the  conscious  look  eamc  into  the  boy’s  fare-  and  body, 
as  if  his  soul  were  faintly  swaggering. 

"There  is  no  one  in  the  bay  who  can  dive  better  Hum  1 cun.” 
tie  answered.  " Giovannino  thinks  he  can.  Well,  let  him  think 
so.  He  would  not  dure  to  make  a bet  with  me.” 

" Ha  would  lose  it  if  he  did."  said  Vere.  " I'm  sure  1m*  would. 
Just  now  yon  were  under  water  marly  a minute  by  my  mother’s 
watch.” 

“ Where  is  the  signora?”  said  the  boy,  looking  round. 

“ Why  d’you  ask  ?” 

"Why,  I can  stay  under  longer  than  that.” 

"Now  look  here!”  said  the  girl,  eagerly.  “Never  mind  Mad  re ! 
Go  down  once  for  me,  won't  you?  Go  down  once  for  me,  and  you 
shall  have  the  doice  and  two  packets  of  clgarettea." 

"I  don't  want  the  doice,  signoriiui ; a doice  is  fur  women."  he 
said,  with  the  complete  bluatncss  characteristic  of  southern 
Italians  and  of  Sicilians. 

“The  cigarette*,  then.” 

“ V*  bene.  Rut  the  water  is  too  shallow  here.” 

“We'll  take  my  boat.” 

She  pointed  to  a small  boat,  white  with  a gTccn  line,  that  was 
moored  close  to  them. 

**  Ve  bene,”  said  the  boy  again. 

He  rolled  his  white  trousers  up  nU>vc  his  knee*,  stripped  off 
bis  blue  jersey,  leaving  the  thin  vest  that  was  beneath  it.  folded 
the  jersey  neatly  and  laid  it  on  the  ntnncs,  tightened  his  trousers 
at  the  bark,  then  caught  hold  of  the  rope  by  which  Vere's  boat 
was  moored  to  the  shore,  and  pulled  the  uoat  in. 

Very  carefully  he  helped  Vere  into  it. 

“ I know  a good  place,”  he  said,  “ where  you  can  see  right  down 
to  the  bottom.” 

Taking  the  oars,  lie  slowly  paddled  a little  way  out  to  a deep, 
clear  pool  of  the  sea. 

“ I'll  go  in  here,  signorina.” 

He  stood  up  straight,  with  hia  feet  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
bout's  prow,  und  glanced  at  the  water  intimately,  as  might  a 
fish.  Then  he  shot  one  more  glance  at  Vere  and  at  the  cigarettes, 
made  tin*  sign  of  the  cross,  lifted  his  brown  arms  above  his  head, 
uttered  a cry.  and  dived  cleanly  below  the  surface,  going  down 
obliquely  till  he  was  quite  dim  in  the  water. 

Vere  watched  him  with  a deep  attention.  Tins  feat  of  the  boy 
fascinated  her.  The  water  between  them  made  him  look  remote, 
delicate,  and  unearthly — neither  boy  nor  fish.  His  bead,  she  could 
see,  was  almost  touching  the  bottom.  She  fancied  that  he  was 
actually  touching  bottom  with  hi*  hands.  Yes,  he  was.  Rending 
low  over  the  water,  she  saw  his  brown  fingers,  stretched  out  anil 
well  divided,  promenading  over  the  ba»in  of  the  sea  a*  lightly  and 
spring! I V a*  the  claws  of  a crab  tiptoeing  to  some  hiding  place. 
Presently  he  let  himself  down  » little  more,  pressed  his  Hat  palm* 
against  the  ground,  and.  with  the  impetus  thus  gained,  made  his 
liody  shoot  tack  towards  the  surface  feet  foremost.  Then  bring- 
ing his  body  up  till  it  was  in  a straight  line  with  his  fret,  he 
swam  slowly  under  water,  curving  first  in  this  direction,  then  in 
that,  with  ’a  lithe  ease  that  wa*  etwhantingljr  graceful.  Finally 
lie  turned  over  on  his  hack  and  sank  slowly  down  until  he  looked 
like  a mr|wi*  Iving  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Then  Vere  felt  n sickness  of  fear  steal  over  her.  and.  leaning 
over  the  sen  till  her  fner  almost  touched  the  water,  she  cried  out, 
fiercely: 

"Come  up!  Conte  up!  Presto  I Presto!” 

As  the  boy  had  seemed  to  obey  her  when  she  cried  out  to  him 
from  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  *o  he  seemed  to  obey  her  now. 

When  her  voice  died  down  into  the  sea  depth*  he  rose  from  those 
depths,  and  she  saw  his  eves  laughing,  his  lips  laughing  at  her. 
freed  from  the  strange  x oil  of  the  water,  which  had  cast  upon 
him  a spectral  aspect,  the  likeness  of  a thing  deserted  by  its  soul. 
"Did  you  hrar  me  that  time?”  Vere  said,  rather  eagerly. 

The  boy  lifted  his  dark  head  from  the  water  to  shake  it,  drew  a 
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long  breath,  Iroil  water,  then 
threw  lip  his  chin  with  the 
touch  of  tongue  against  teeth 
which  is  the  Neapolitan  n«*ga 
live. 

" You  didn't ! Then  why  did 
you  tome  up?” 

lie  ttwam  to  the  boat. 

**  It  pleased  me  to  come." 

She  looked  doubtful. 

" 1 believe  you  are  birbante.” 
she  said,  slowly.  “ I am  nearly 
sure  you  an*." 

The  boy  was  just  getting  out. 
pulling  himself  up  slowly  to 
the  boat  by  Ida  arms,  with  his 
Wet  bunds  grasping  the  gun 
wale  firmly.  lie  h>okcd  at 
Verc,  with  the  salt  drops  run- 
ning down  his  sunburnt  fare 
uiul  dripping  from  his  thick, 
umttrd  hair  to  his  strong  neck 
and  shoulders.  .Again  h i s 
whole  face  laughed,  as.  nimbly, 
lie  brought  his  legs  from  the 
water  and  stood  beside  her. 

•*  Itirhantc,  signorina?” 

**  Yes.  Are  you  from  Na- 
ples !” 

“ I come  from  Mrrgellina. 
signorina. ” 

Vere  looked  at  him  half 
doubtfully,  hut  still  with  inno- 
cent admiral  ion.  There  was 
something  |icrfectly  fearless 
and  capable  about  him  that  at- 
tracted her. 

He  rowed  in  to  shore. 

“ How  old  are  you  ?”  she 
naked. 

**  Sixteen  years  old,  signo- 
rina.” 

“ I am  sixteen,  too." 

They  reached  the  islet,  and 
Vere  got  out.  The  boy  fid- 
lowed  her.  fastened  the  boat, 
nml  moved  awuv  a few  steps. 

Slie  wondered  why.  till  she 
saw  him  stop  in  a sun  patch 
and  let  the  beams  fail  full 
upon  him. 

“ You  aren't  afraid  of  catch- 
ing cold?"  she  asked. 

lie  threw  up  his  chin.  Ills  eyes  went  to  the  cigarettes. 
"Yes,”  said  Vere,  in  answer  to  the  look,  "you  shall  huve  one. 
Here!” 

She  held  out  the  packet.  Very  carefully  and  neatly  the  boy, 
after  holding  his  right  hand  for  a moment  to  the  sun  to  get  dry, 
dii-w  out  a cigarette. 

“Oh,  you  want  a match!” 

He  sprang  away  and  ran  lightly  to  the  boat.  Without  waking 
his  companions  he  found  a match-box  and  lit  the  cigarette.  Then 
he  came  back,  on  the  way  stopping  to  get  into  hi*  jersey. 

Verc  sut  down  on  a narrow  seat  lei  into  the  rock  close  to  the 
sun  patch.  Khe  was  nursing  the  dolee  on  her  knee. 

" You  won't  have  itT”  she  asked. 

He  gave  her  his  usual  negative,  again  stepping  full  into  the 
sun. 

'*  Well.  then.  I shall  eat  It.  You  say  a dole*  is  for  women!” 

” Si,  signarinn. ” lie  answered,  quite  seriously. 

She  began  to  devour  it  slowly,  while  the  boy  drew  the  cignrctto 
smoke  into  his  longs  voluptuously. 

"And  you  are  only  sixteen?”  slie  asked. 

" Si,  signorina." 

" As  young  ns  I 'am!  But  you  look  almost  a man.” 

**  Signorina.  I have  alwnys  worked.  I am  a man.” 

He  squared  his  shoulders.  She  liked  the  determination,  the 
resolution  in  his  fate;  and  she  liked  the  fate,  too.  He  wus  a 
very  handsome  lioy,  she  thought;  hut  somehow  he  did  not  look 
quite  Neu poli tail.  Ilis  eves  larked  the  round  and  staring  im- 
pudence characteristic  of  many  Neapolitans  she  had  wen.  There 
was  something  at  times  impassive  in  their  gaze.  In  shaj»e  they 
were  long  and  slightly  depressed  at  the  corners  by  the  cheeks, 
and  they  had  full,  almost  heavy,  lids.  The  features  of  the  hoy 
were  small  and  straight,  and  gave  no  promise  of  eventual  coarse- 
ness. He  was  splendidly  made.  When  Vere  looked  ut  him  she 
thought  of  an  arrow.  Yet  he  was  very  muscular,  and  la-fore  he 
dived  she  had  noticed  that  on  his  arms  the  biceps  swelled  up  like 
smooth  tails  of  iron  l*-ne.ith  the  shining  brown  skin. 

" What  month  were  you  l*>m  in?"  she  asked. 

“ Signorina.  I believe  I was  born  in  March.  1 believe  I was 
sixteen  last  March.” 

"Then  f am  older  than  you  are!" 

This  scented  to  the  hoy  u matter  of  indifference,  though  it.  was 
evidently  exercising  the  girl  lieside  him.  She  hud  finished  the  dolee 
now.  and  he  was  »moking  the  last  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the 
cigarette,  economically  determined  to  waste  none  of  it.  even  though 
he  burnt  bis  fingers. 

“Have  another  cigarette,”  Verc  added,  after  a pause,  during 


which  she  considered  him 
carefully.  “ You  can't  get 
anything  more  out  of  that 
one.” 

“ Urazie,  signorina.” 

. He  took  it  eagerly. 

“ Do  tell  me  your  name, 
won't  yoti?”  Vere  went  on. 

" Buffo,  signorina." 

" Ruffo — that’s  a nice  name. 
It  sounds  strong  and  bold. 
And  you  live  at  Mergi-lliiia?" 

“Hi,  aigmirinu.  But  I 
wasn't  born  there.  I wasn't 
born  in  Naples  at  all.” 

" Where  were  you  horn?” 

" In  America,  signorina.  near 
New  York.  I am  a Sicilian.” 
“A  Sicilian,  are  you?” 

" Si.  signorina  ” 

" I am  a little  bit  Sicilian, 
too;  only  a little  tiny  bit— but 
still — " 

She  waited  to  see  the  effect 
upon  him.  He  h>oked  at  her 
.steadily  with  his  long  bright 

eyes. 

“ You  are  Sicilian,  Bigno- 
rina  ?" 

“ My  great  - grandmother 
was.” 

” Si?” 

His  voice  sounded  incredu- 
lous. 

“ Don’t  you  believe  me?”  she 
cried,  rather  hotly. 

" Ala  si,  signorina!  only — 
that’s  not  very  Sicilian  if  tin* 
rest  is  English.  You  are  Eng- 
lish, signorina,  aren’t  you?” 

" The  rest  of  me  is.  Are  you 
all  Sicilian?” 

" Signorina,  my  mother  is 
Sicilian.” 

"And  vour  father,  too?" 

The  boy’s  face  suddenly 
clouded. 

" Signorina.  my  father  is 
dead,”  he  said,  in  u changed 
voice.  " Now  I live  with  my 
mother  and  my  stepfather, 
lie — l’atrigno — lie  is  Nea- 
politan.” 

There  wus  a movement  in  the  boat.  The  boy  looked  round. 

4‘  1 must  go  hack  to  tin*  boot,  signorina.”  lie  said. 

"Oh.  must  you?”  Vere  said.  ” What  a pity!  But  look,  they  are 
really  Mill  asleep.” 

“ I must  go  buck,  signorina,”  he  protested. 

“You  want  to  sleep,  too,  perhaps?” 

He  seized  the  excuse. 

'•  Si.  signorina.  Being  under  the  sea  so  much — it  tires  the 
head  and  the  eyes.  I want  to  sleep,  too.” 

Ilis  face,  full  of  life,  denied  his  words,  but  Vere  only  said: 

“ Here  are  the  cigarettes.” 

“Orur.ii-,  signorina. ” 

“ And  I promised  you  another  packet.  Well,  wait  here — just 
here,  d'vou  sec? — under  the  bridge,  and  I’ll  threw  it  down,  and 
you  must  catch  it.” 

” W,  signorina.' *' 

He  took  his  stand  on  the  spot  she  pointed  out.  nnd  she  dis- 
appeared up  the  stcpB  towards  the  house. 

"Madre!  Madre!” 

Herinione  hear  l Vere’s  voice  calling  below  a moment  later. 

“ What,  is  it?” 

There  was  a quick  step  on  the  stairs,  and  the  girl  ran  in. 

“One  more  pneket  of  cigarettes — may  IT  ,It's  instead  of  the 
dolee.  Ruffo  says  only  women  eat  sweet  things.” 

“ Ruffo ! ” 

“ Yes,  Dial's  his  name.  He's  been  diving  for  me.  You  never 
saw*  anything  like  it!  And  he's  a Sicilian.  Isn't  it  odd?  And 
sixteen — just  as  1 am.  May  1 have  the  cigarettes  for  him?” 

“ Yes,  of  course.  In  that  drawer  there’s  a whole  box  of  the 
ones  Monsieur  Etnile  likes.” 

“There  would  lie  ten  cigarettes  in  a packet.  I'll  give  him  ten.” 
She  counted  them  swiftly  out. 

“There!  And  I’ll  make  him  catch  them  all.  one  by  one.  It 
will  lie  more  fun  than  throwing  only  a packet.  Addin,  mia  Im-IIii 
Madre!  Addin!  Addio!” 

And  singing  the  words  to  the  tune  of  ” Addio.  mia  bclla  Napoli,” 
she  flitted  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 

“Ruffo!  Ruffo!” 

A minute  Inter  she  was  leaning  over  the  bridge  to  the  boy, 
who  stood  sentinel  below.  He  looked  up  nnd  saw  her  laughing 
face  full  of  merry  mischief,  and  prepared  to  c-ntch  the  packet 
she  had  promised  mm. 

” Ruffo.  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I can’t  find  another  packet  of 
cigarettes.” 

The  boy’s  bright  face  changed,  looked  almost  sad,  but  he  called  up: 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 


“Ruffo — that’s  a nice  name.  It  sounds  strong  and  bold” 
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An  Embarrassed  British 
Ambassador 

How  the  Blunder  of  Tennyson  pere  Almost 
Caused  Grave  Diplomatic  Complications 

“ Very  few  persona  in  Croat  Britain  out- 
side liip  <1  iplaiirm t it*  coterie  know  a certain 
incident  in  our  international  history.”  uid 
si  British  visitor  of  prominence  in  an  Amer- 
tiitii  club  mum  recently,  *■  It  urnsc  from  tin* 
fact  that  one  of  our  citizens  talked  too  much, 
and  too  vigorously,  in  the  home  of  our  am- 
iNistoidur  to  Russia,  and  in  the  presence  of 
people  who  were  eminent  and  powerful.  He 
• si me  very  near  losing  his  life:  and  hr  also 
••nun-  near  causing  a grave  diploma  tic  breach 
In-tween  Russia  ami  (treat  Britain. 

“ It  hnp|«fiird  in  this  way:  Very  soon 
■illt-r  the  death  of  the  Car  Raul,  the  father 
of  land  Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate,  vis- 
ited Moscow  nml  was  entertained  by  laird 
St.  Helens,  tin-  British  aiiilanuiador  to  Rus- 
sia. lie  was  a jpiml  at  dinner  one  niglit. 
nml  st-ver.il  Russian  nlfieers  tif  rank,  whose 
flume*  In-  did  not  know,  were  also  guest*. 
During  the  (tiurse  of  the  dinner,  several 
yn.irtliil  refereneea  were  muile  to  the  recent 
df.it h of  the  Car,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  ex- 
e'n  inietl : 

" ' Why  tlo  you  speak  so  gingerly  about 
a matter  which  is  so  notorious?  It  cannot 
la-  a stale  secret.' 

•*  * Please  do  not  tliseuss  the  subject.’  in- 
1 1 r posed  Isord  St.  Helens.  * Please  sav  no 
more.’ 

“‘Very  well,  then.'  said  Mr.  Tennyson; 

' but  I must  say  that  almost  everybody  in 
Krigland  knows  that  the  Czar  did  not  die 
n nnturul  death,  hut  that  lie  wa*  murdered. 
Count  Zohoff  knocked  him  down;  Benning- 
*cn  and  Count  I'ahh-n  then  strangled  him.’ 

“*  Mr.  Tennysnn.  you  will  please  leave  the 
table,  anti  go  to  my  private  office,'  severely 
interrupted  Lord  St.  Helens.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son ruse  inimeiliately.  protesting  that  he 
saw  no  impropriety  in  his  remarks  nor  in 
Ids  conduct.  As  he  left  the  room.  Lord  St. 
Helen*  suitlj 

“•<5o  to  my  private  office,  mid  remain 
there.  Mr.  Tennyson.  You  will  consider 
yourself  under  arrest,  by  my  orders.’ 

" As  soon  as  Mr.  Tennyson  disappeared, 
land  St.  Helens  said: 

“ * Gentlrmrn,  I ls-g  of  you  in  believe  me 
that  I have  had  no  conversation  with  Mr. 
Tcnnyoon  on  this  subject.  You  will  surely 
understand  that  I could  not  and  would  not 
dare  to  imite  you  to  lie  my  guests,  with 
the  pur]M»i-  id  insulting  you.  nor  of  having 
you  insulted.  You  are  gentlemen  of  wis- 
dom and  experience  in  affair*.  You  know 
that  any  act  of  discourtesy  by  me  nr  by 
. my  connivance  would  either  cause  a breach 
Ik- tween  Russia  mid  m,v  country  or  it  would 
cause  toy  immediate  ri-call  and  my  downfall 
for  life  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I )*-g  of  yon 
to  Mieve  me  that  I am  inmn-ent  of  any  in- 
tention of  impropriety:  and  J hope  that  you 
will  endeavor  to  pul  yourselves  in  my  place, 
and  realize  how  deeply  humiliated  I am.' 

It  i*  difficult  to  do  so,  retdied  the  dis- 
tingiiislied-lnoking  officer  who  had  lieen  es- 
pecially entertaining  to  Mr.  Tennyson. 
' Nevertheless,  we  shall  try  to  understand, 
mid  we  will  discus*  some  other  topic.’ 

” Kxeiising  himself  lor  a few  moments. 
I.ord  St.  Helens  went  to  his  private  office, 
and  startled  the  waiting  Tennyson  with  this 
•tatemeiit: 

•••Without  delay,  lly  for  your  life.  The 
man  next  to  you,  over  whom  you  leaned, 
was  Count  I ’allien.  Count  ZolsilT  wa*  also  a 
guest  at  the  table.  My  butler  will  attend 
you.  Hurry!  Oo!’ 

•*  Mr.  Tennyson  rushed  off  to  his  hotel, 
threw  his  Hollies  into  a portmanteau,  and 
fled  In-hind  fast  horses  to  Odessa,  all  the 
while  in  evening  dress,  although  the  odd 
was  intense.  At  Odessa  he  remained  in 
hiding  for  several  weeks.  At  Inst,  in  the 
disguise  of  u waiter,  He  succeeded  in  firing 
smuggled  aboard  a British  frigate,  and  re- 
turned to  Knglund  in  safety. 

“Several  months  of  diplomatic  delay  fol- 
lowed. The  rclutioiis  of  I*nrd  St.  Helens 
with  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  plea-ant.  But  it  was  only  a ques- 
tion of  time  when  lie  returned  to  limit  Brit- 
ain. The  world  never  knew  tliaf  his  use- 
fulness at  Moscow  was  substantially  over.” 


lit:  loves  bis  hobby.  Billy  does. 
And  plan*  again  to  run, 

(A  liobby  doesn't  get  ahead. 

But  then  it's  lot*  of  lun.) 


Chinese  Rug  Makers 

llAffu-MAXrFACTTRKO  rugs  mid  carpets  of 
silk,  sheep's  mid  camel'*  wool,  vak  hair, 
jute.  hemp,  and  frit  are  largely  mnnufac 
tnred  in  China,  ami  especially  in  Tientsin 
and  Peking.  The  industry  ha*  recently 
lieen  introduced  in  several  schools  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor.  The  silk  carpet* 
are  very  like  those  produced  in  India.  Tur- 
key, or  Persia  in  color*  and  quality  of  ma- 
terial. but  vastly  different  in  design  if  lift 
to  t'hinese  selection.  Foreign  design-,  if 
furoislird.  are  faithfully  copied. 

These  rugs  differ  greatly  in  quality.  In 
some  the  warp  i*  cotton,  while  in  others 
the  warp,  as  well  a*  the  nap  or  woof,  is 
silk.  Some  an-  made  of  even  surface,  while 
in  other*  the  figures  are  raised.  The  qual- 
ity also  differ*  in  the  number  of  warp 
thread*  uh»x1  to  the  inch,  which  vary  from 
12  to  20.  The  cheapest  are  sold  at  from 
«1.:U>  to  $l-’0.  Mexican,  per  square  font, 
while  the  better  qualities  readily  bring 
from  $2  to  $5  per  square  foot.  The  quality 
niost  in  demand,  however,  ranges  -in  price 
from  £2  to  #2.40  per  square  font.  They 
are  made  in  all  sizes  and  are  made  for 
floor,  table,  und  piano  cover*  and  wall  dra- 
peries. 

The  wool  rug*  are  in  far  greater  demand 
und  are  largely  used  throughout  China. 
Japan,  and  the  ICn*l.  Many  are  exported  to 
F.urnpe,  and  lately  to  America.  They  are 
made  on  the  same  innm  and  in  I hr  same  man- 
lier a*  .ire  the  silk  nig*.  Those  of  all 
sheep’*  wool,  with  cotton  warp,  range  in 


price  from  40  cent*  to  *2.5 0.  Mexican,  per 
square  foot,  the  size,  design,  anil  color  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  piirehaser.  The  wear- 
ing qualities  of  these  carpets  make  them  a 
very  economical  floor  covering,  and  age  soft 
ms  mid  blend*  the  color*,  which  are.  in  all 
reliable  planes  of  ma iiu fiu-tn re,  of  vcgvtahh- 
dyr*. 

The  carpet*  especially  favored  by  the  local 
resident*  and  tourist*  are  made  from  earn- 
er* wool,  the  price*  ranging  from  25  cent* 
to  #1  per  square  foot.  Them*  rugs  me 
heavy,  and  frequently  are  fully  om-  hall 
an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  fashioned 
in  all  kind*  of  design* — floral,  geometrical, 
and  dragon. 

The  rug*  made  from  the  other  muter  la  I* 
mentioned  ft  he  yak  excepted)  are  used  only 
by  the  natives  and  range  in  price  from  5 
to  25  cents  js-r  square  toot,  l'liose  made 
from  the  hair  of  the  yak  are  very  rare  nml 
expensive,  comparing  in  style  mid  beauty 
with  the  finest  silk  rug*.  They  are  made 
only  in  the  interior  province*  of  Chinn. 


Diplomacy 

Dei.ia.  “ Ye  can  get  a -nil  ju«t  like  your 
missis*  velvet  wan  for  tin  dollar*  in  Bar- 
gain  Brown  llrnfhrrs.'* 

Non VII.  •'  Ye*,  an  I i-.m  get  wan  fur  until- 
in'. hy  telling  me  mi*«i*  alsmt  the  wan  in 
Bargain  Brown  Brothers’’ 
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The  Season’s  Plays 

A NEW  PLAYWRIGHT,  AND  A NEW  “SHY LOCK" 


By 

SHE  third  act  of  the  American  play,  " Paid  in  Full." 

which  in  now  presented  at  the  Art  or  Theatre.  i« 
■ >nr  for  which  the  author,  .Mr.  Eugene  Walter, 
■leaervn  much  commendation.  The  play,  from  Is- 
-inning  to  end,  is  extremely  well  done  lioth  l»v 
playwright  and  company,  and  “with  iutrreit " 
might  well  la-  added  to  the  title  a*  an  expreaslon 
.if  what  the  audience  derive*  from  it. 

The  play  deal*  with  humhlc  |ier»on»:  humid.-, 
that  is.  in  comparison  with  'the  “ high  society  " folk  one  is  arcus- 
tomed  to  see  strutting  through  tin-  measures  of  n social  drajnn.  The 
rrawn  for  calling  attention  to  Mr.  Walter’s  third  act  is.  that  he 
ha*  made  it  just  wlmt  it  should  1m-,  quick,  alert,  full  of  interest,  and 
a striking  rlimux  of  the  play.  After  seeing  it  there  was  a reason- 
able suspicion  that  a fourth  act  might  spoil  the  drama,  at  least 
might  destroy  the  force  of  the  third.  However,  Mr.  Walter's  fourth 
uet  doe*  not  mar  his  play  in  any  way;  if  anything,  it  aids  in 
accentuating  the  strength  of  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

The  eoni|aiss  of  the  play  is  a few  months  in  the  life  of  a young 
man.  Joseph  /fronts,  an  employee  of  a steamship  company,  whose 
surly,  nervous  di«|smition  imlucea  him  to  believe  that  everybody 
and  everything  i*  against  him.  that  he  is  not  being  adequately 
remunerated  for  his  services,  that  l'ate  has  tied  him  by  Hip  leg.  It 
is  upon  the  woman  who  has  the  misfortune  to  Is-  married  to  him 
that  he  vents  his  humors.  How  she  has  tolerated  hint  up  to  the 
time  the  play  opens  is  one  of  thoae  things  which  no  fellow  can  find 
out.  A friend  and  fellow  employe*-.  " Jim  tie  " Smith,  is  rewarded  by 
the  company,  but  Brooks  is  passed  over.  This  arouses  Brooks  In  a 
scandalous  and  profane  denunciation  of  the  head  of  the  steamship 
company.  Captain  Williams,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
Brooks'  Hat  in  Harlem.  HTM- 
iams,  who  lias  been  a sea  cap- 
tain, accustomed  to  meet  such 
out  hursts  of  insubordination 
with  a belaying  pin,  restrains 
him-clf  with  evident  difficulty, 
but  leaves  the  house. 

Conditions  eventually  become 
»o  intolerable  to  //roots  that  be, 
having  ready  access  to  the  com- 
pany's money,  steals  several 
thousand  dollar*,  moves  him- 
self and  his  wife  to  a semi- 
lasliioiinblp  hotel,  and  provides 
himself  lima  with  the  comforts 
lie  upbraids  Fate  with  having 
denied  him.  Hy  way  of  ex- 
plaining his  mw  fortunes. 

//root's  tells  his  wife  that  Will- 
tarns  ha*  at  last  appreciated 
him  and  granted  him  not  only  a 
rise  in  salary,  but  liack  pay.  so. 
apparently,  everything  in  the 
Brooks  household  is  going 
well. 

ltut  discovery  comes  and 
Williams  is  determined  that  his 
thieving  employee  shall  pay  for 
his  dishonesty,  lie  refuse*  to 
let  Ni tilth  make  restitution  of 
the  money,  although  Smith 
diM-s  succeed  in  causing  the  old 
sea  captain  to  refrain  from  dis- 
closing hi*  discovery  to  Mrs. 

Brooks,  who  is  full  of  grati- 
tude In  him  for  having  ad- 
vanced her  hu.*hand.  When 
Brooks  learns  that  he  has  been 
found  out.  and  that  he  ha*  no 
menu*  of  escape  or  compromise, 
lie  suggests  to  his  wife,  of  whom 
lie  know*  Williams  to  la*  fond, 
that  she  go  to  the  rooms  of  the 
■ Id  fiery  captain  and  make  a 
last  c(Tnrt  to  “ square " him. 

With  brutal  frankness  he  tells 
her  that  if  she  does  the  thing 
properly  she  can  save  him.  He 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  of 
« bat  he  mean*  her  to  do. 

When  she  turn*  upon  him.  out- 
raged and  furious.  Brooks 
taunts  her  with  her  unwiliing- 
nis.  to  d > the  one  thing  which 
will  save  him,  und  llings  in  her 


-I" 

face  the  statement  that  it  was  for  her  alone  that  he  had  stolen, 
and  that  it  will  lie  her  fault  if  he  goes  to  jail. 

In  order  that  she  may  not  be  held  in  the  least  way  accountable 
for  Hie  theft  Jfr.v.  Brooks  agrees  to  go  to  Williams’  apartment  that 
night,  and  the  third  art  is  devoted  to  the  scene  in  llT//i«m«'  sitting 
room.  Hefore  her  arrival  Hi7/i(irn«  writes  something  upon  a bit  -.1 
paper  and  puts  it  aside.  After  his  exceptionally  strong  scene  with 
the  distraught  woman,  in  which  she  proffers  him  her  life,  and  only 
iier  life,  lie  tells  her  that  had  she  been  a woman  of  another  kin-i 
she  had  never  obtained  from  him  what  she  wished.  II-  add*, 
taking  up  III*-  bit  of  paper,  that  he  VH  MT8  -lie  was  the  right 
kind  of  a woman,  and  in  that  belief  had  written  a complete  release 
of  her  unworthy  lundumd. 

The  fourth  act  shows  the  return  of  the  wife  to  Brooks  and  his 
suspicious  inquiries  as  to  her  method  of  obtaining  the  paper.  A* 
she  start*  from  the  room,  he  even  accuses  her  of  intending  to  return 
to  Williams.  The  curtain  falls  upon  the  miserable  cad  sitting  alone 
and  despised  in  his  hotel  room. 

of  the  player*  in  the  company  only  praise  ran  be  given.  Alias 
Lillian  A Hurt  son  as  Mrs.  Brooks  was  splendid  in  her  scene  with 
Captain  Williams,  and  throughout  the  play  gave  much  naturalness 
to  her  rAlc.  Air.  Tully  Mar-ball  as  Brooks  was  so  good  that  be 
was  absolutely  detestable.  His  temper  and  caddishness  were  simu- 
lated to  a most  convincing  degree.  The  rflle  of  Captain  \\  illtams 
in  the  hands  of  Air.  Frank  Sheridan  was  played  with  both  power 
and  distinction.  **  Jimsie  ” Smith,  who  was  Mr.  lk-n  .lohn— >n. 
made  a strong  appeal  to  sentiment.  One  should  be  willing  to  make 
a long  Journey  to  meet  a man  like  ‘‘  Jimsie,”  or  Cap!.  Williams. 

Mr.  Henry*  Ludlowe  has  recently  given  us  nn  interpretation  of 
Sht/lork  at  the  Rijou  Theatre, 
rendered,  to  quote  hi»  own  do 
acriptive  pamphlet.  **  with  the 
introspective  quality*  of  Ibsen. 
Afneterlinrk.  and  Hauptmann, 
and  presented  with  (lie  New 
‘I  nought.'’  Let  us  accept  Mr. 
Ludlowe'*  work  at  his  valuation 
and  confront  tin-  problem  which 
it  induces;  whether  or  not  in 
this  respect  the  universality  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  permit-  u« 
fitly  to  interpret  Shplock  in  the 
spirit  of  nur  own  age. 

Now  Shakespeare  was  an  out 
ami-out  monarchist.  He  lui« 
pictured  the  common  people  a) 
most  invariably  a*  vulgar 
clowns.  It  is  improbable  that 
he  had  ever  seen  a dew  other 
than  Queen  Elizabeth'*  physi- 
cian. I»pei!,  as  there  were  none 
in  England.  Therefore,  there  i-r 
doubt  that  he  drew  Sht/locL 
as  the  type  of  bloodthiratine*- 
and  craft  and  greed;  just  as  he 
made  the  Portuguese  pretender 
.Infoitio  the  generous,  free 
hearted  merchant.  It  is  note 
worthy  that  all  the  more  early 
actors  accepted  Shplock  in  hi- 
tradit ionary  rale,  till  Kean  n- 
versed  it  and  presented  the 
more  sympathetic  rendering 
which  is  at  present  in  favor.  It 
Is  only  by  accepting  the  tradi- 
tional Trading  of  this  part  that 
ivc  can  interpret  Jessica — other- 
wise surely  the  most  conscience- 
less heroine  in  all  Rhakcftitcare. 

Mr.  Ludlowe  capitally  de- 
notes the  bloodthirsty  and 
crafty  enemy  of  Antonio,  hi* 
savage  anger  in  the  speech  “ T« 
bait  fish  witluil  hi-  wild.  *«r 
doiiir  vengeance  at  the  trial 
•lie.  Hut  hi*  mild  Shplork  of 
the  domestic  hearth  loses  in 
depth  bv  breadth  of  treatment. 

As  for  tin.  Miss  Keith  Wake- 
man  gavr  her  own  interpreta- 
tion clearly  and  well,  but  she 
wus  not  a compelling  Cnrtm, 
Air.  Arthur  Forrest  was  wholly 
admirable  a*  Bosun  mo. 
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A Spirit  in  Prison 

(Continued  from  paye  2S.) 

“No n fa  nlente,  signori  rial”  ye  stood 
still  for  a moment  then  made  a gesture  of 
salutation,  and  added:  " Thank  you,  signo- 
rina.  A rivederci!” 

He  moved  t«>  go  to  the  b«»at,  but  Vere 
cried  out.  quickly:  “Wait,  Hullo!  Can  you 
catch  well?” 

“ SignorinaT” 

" Look  out.  now  I” 

Her  arin  wa*  thrust  out  over  the  bridge, 
ami  Uuffo.  staring  up.  saw  a Idg  eigitrette — 
a cigarette  such  as  he  had  ne'er  before  seen 
—in  her  small  lingers.  Quickly  lie  made  a 
receptacle  of  hi*  joined  hands,  his  evea 
sparkling,  and  his  lips  parted  with  liappy 
anticipatinn. 

” 1 Inc!'1 

The  cigarette  fell  and  was  caught. 

" Two!'' 

A second  fell.  Hut  this  time  HulTo  was 
unprepared.  and  it  drop|>cd  on  tlm  rock  by 
his  hare  feet. 

"Stupiilo!"  laughed  the  girl. 

“ Ala,  •iguorina — ! ’’ 

“ Three ! " 

It  liad  become  a game  between  then,  and 
continued  to  be  a game  until  all  ten 
cigarettes  had  made  their  journey  through 
the  air. 

Vere  would  not  let  HulTo  know  when  a 
cigarette  was  coming,  but  kept  him  on  the 
alert,  pretending,  holding  it  poised  above 
him  Is* tween  lingers  and  thumb  until  even 
his  eyes  blinked  from  gazing  upward;  then 
dropping  it  when  she  thought  lie  was  unpre- 
pared. or  throwing  it  like  a missile.  Hut 
she  soon  knew  that  she  had  found  her  match 
in  the  boy.  And  when  he  caught  the  tenth 
and  last  cigarette  in  his  mouth  she  chtp|ied 
her  hands,  and  cried  out  so  enthusiastically, 
that  one  of  the  men  in  the  Im>k1  I waved  him- 
self up  from  the  bottom,  and.  choking  down 
a yawn,  stared  with  heavy  amazement  at  the 
young  virgin  of  the  rocks,  and  littered  a 
“Che  diavolo!'*  under  his  stilT  mustache. 

Vere  MW  hi*  astonishment,  and  swiftly, 
with  a parting  wave  of  her  hand  to  HulTo, 
site  disappeared,  leaving  her  nridegti  to  run 
oir  gayly  with  hi*  booty  u*  hi*  comrade*  of 
the  Xircna  del  Stare. 

(To  6c  Continued.) 


The  Flight  of  Man 

(Continued  from  paye  IS.) 
consist*  of  a triangular  chariot  of  quite 
small  dimensions,  furnished  with  a new  type 
of  motor  of  a A’  shape.  The  flyer’s  seat  is 
placed  below  the  motor,  and;  "tlipre  is  a 
single  aft  rudder  with  a big  fan-shaped 
tail.  M.  Santo*- Dumont  lias  made  some  suc- 
cessful small  flights,  and  with  less  experi- 
ence hia  performances  are  not  far  below  those 
of  Mr.  Henry  Karman.  But  the  Voisin  ma- 
chine has  In-come  the  prime  fi.vorUr  since  the 
success  of  the  m-compli-dicl  and  energetic 
Air.  Henry  Farman,  who  is  M.  Voisin'* 
jockey,  a*  it  were,  and  also  his  valuable 
assistant  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
business.  Mr,  Kiirttmn'*  name,  though  it*  j 
owner  is  still  a comparatively  young  man. 
has  licen  for  many  years  before*  tho  public. 

He  and  his  brother,  when  they  were  mere 
tails,  made  farm-  for  t liemselrea  a*  bicyclists, 
ami  at  one  time’ held  the  tandem  champion- 
ship for  France.  He  -times  of  a family  of 
journalists.  His  father  was  formerly  associ- 
ated with  the  Standard,  and  afterward*  (lie 
Tribune,  of  lamdon.  His  spirting  career 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  display  of  two 
notable  qualities — courage  and  COul-hea  ded- 
uct**. 

But  for  the  great  personal  courage  of  Air. 
Farman  it  seemed  probable  that  the  art  of 
ncmplaning  would  have  conic  to  a sudden 
stop.  Then-  was  no  lack  of  ingenious  «s»n 
structnr*  to  think  out  and  ImiM  machines, 
and  capital  for  this  purismc  lui*  also  been 
fairly  plentiful,  hut  the  difficulty  was  to  find 
the  man  who  would  risk  liis  neck  upon  the 
machine  once  it  had  been  built.  I under- 
stand that  he  will  tour  the  world  with  Ids 
flying  apparatus,  and  give  public  demonstra- 
tions of  its  capacities.  Not  improbably  the 
French  government  will  pay  the  ingenious 
constructor,  Af.  Voisin,  a handsome  sum  for 


the  right  to  build  machines  on  the  same 
model,  so  that  everybody  will  be  happy  all 
round.  Hut  there  remains  the  question.  Are 
we  now  within  im-asuntble  distil  nee  of  con- 
quering the  air  l»y  means  of  the  aeroplane? 
also  have  we  really  made  even  a serious  stop 
forward  towards  the  realization  of  tiiia  con- 
quest T Was  my’  professor  friend  right,  after 
all? 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood 
that  Air.  Farman  rises  only  a very  short 
distance  from  the  ground.  ’ He  skims  the 
ground  like  an  ostrich.  Often  the  spec- 
tators arc  obliged  to  use  their  binoetilar* 
carefully  in  order  to  determine  whether  he 
is  really  above  the  ground  or  on  it.  Then 
Ins  movements  resemble  gigantic  bounds, 
lie  skims  along  for  a varying  number  of 
®ml  then  comes  down  again.  The 
A oisin  ncropiiim-  has  Ihc  ap|M-urani-e  of  ex- 
cessive fragility.  One  tremble*  to  tldnk 
what  would  happen  to  the  flyer  should  the 
motor  refuse  to  work,  as  it  is  constantly 
doing,  if  the  machine  were  a hundred  feet 
in  the  air.  So  far  it  has  la-cn  imposnihh-  to 
experiment  with  it  in  a strong  wind,  or  in- 
deed in  any  wind  except  the  mildist  breeze. 
M.  Levavasseur’s  invention  <>f  the  Antoi- 
nette  motor,  which  lias  made  niotor-ljouting 
possible,  has  permitted  the  heavier-t hnn-air 
machine  to  rise  in  the  air;  but  that  is 
about  all.  and  it  still  tacks  solidity  and 
direction. 


Half  a Loaf 

Tur  negro*  love  of  titles  of  whatever  sort. 
Is  amusingly  illustrated  by  a story  told  by 
the  Governor  of  a Southern  State* 

It  appear*  that  the  congregation  t>f  a 
colored  church  in  Georgia  conceived  the 
notion  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  their 
dignity  if  the  pastor  of  the  church  were 
enabled  to  add  the  initials  “ I).D.”  to  his 
name,  A mem  Iter,  heariag  of  an  institution 
in  the  North  which  would,  for  value  received, 
confer  such  a degree,  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  that  end  in  view.  Reply 
rnme  to  the  effect  that  the  sum  of  975  would 
obtain  the  desired  dignity. 

A difficulty  arose,  however.  In  that  the  con- 
gregation were  unable  to  raise  more  than 
#:!?».  Finally,  after  much  confubulntion.  the 
congregation  delegates!  one  of  their  number 
to  see  the  thing  out.  Accordingly  the  follow- 
ing message  wna  sent  to  the  institution  men- 
t ioned : 

“ Kindly-  forward  our  pastor  one  1 TV  we 
Ming  unable  to  afford  the  other  at  this 
time.” 


Identified 

At.moron  straws  usually  tell  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  occasionally  even  the  pro- 
verbial *traw  proves  misleading. 

Previously  to  entering  the  railroad  yards, 
an  aide  bodied  loafer  picked  up  ■<  small, 
glittering  object  front  the  sidewalk  and, 
without  examining  it  very  finally,  pinned  ir 
to  hi*  coat.  Three  minutes  later  he  collided 
wilh  a slowly  moving  freight  train,  was 
buy  led  against  a post,  and  picked  up  in- 
sensible. 

The  train  dispatcher,  notified  by  trie- 
phone.  culled  up  Patrick  Doyle,  the  j'urd- 
masler’s  assistant,  and  said: 

“You'd  hotter  search  liis  pockets.  Doyle. 
Find  out  who  he  Is,  notify  hi*  friends,  ami 
report  to  me," 

A few  moment  Inter  the  report  rnme: 

“ There's  not  a line  of  writing  on  him,” 
sold  Patrick.  “bill  we’ve  identified  him  bv 
the  t Midge  on  his  coat.  He's  a Ioidy  Alaecii- 
liee.” 


In  Plain  Terms 

"The  ignorance  of  many  persons  touch- 
ing the  * good  old  Anglo-Saxon'  speech  we 
hear  so  much  of  in  the  magazines  and  new*- 
palter*,”  say*  n member  of  the  faculty  of 
Princeton,  "is  must  amusing  al  times!  A 
member  of  the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  a man 
more  remarkable  for  the  vigor  of  hi*  ad- 
dresses to  juries  than  for  hi*  learning,  was 
not  long  ago  commenting  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  party  to  a suit  under  trial. 

" ' I do  not  know  what  glos*,'  said  lie, ' my 
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learned  friend  may  put  upon  this  matter, 
I but  I will  not  mines*  my  words.  I denounce 
| this  tbiug  in  plain,  doivnright  Anglo-Saxon 
i English  us  a nefarious  and  prc|H»derouM 
, transaction  of  the  most  unprecedented 
kind.'  ” r 


A Valuable  Service 

“The  traveller  in  Ireland  will  do  well,” 
recently  remarked  an  attach*  to  our  em- 
bassy at  London,  “when  he  engage*  a jaunt- 
ing cur  to  make  ran-  of  tin*  step  to  which,  in 
mounting,  he  must  trust  his  weight.  The 
carman  fine*  not  help  him  to  mount. 

“‘I  uni  ufruid  that  step  j«  loose.’  an 
American  once  said  to  the  driver  he  had  en- 
gaged, 

“The  man  took  hold  of  the  step  and  shook 
it.  ' Ah.  slnire,'  said  lie.  ‘ it’s  too  stlirong,  it 
i».  What  are  ye  afraid  of?" 

“ A*  lie  was  talking,  the  thing  came  off  in 
his  Imnd. 

“I  hi*  mishap  did  not,  hosvpver,  embarrass 
I lie  Irishman,  for,  with  the  sunniest  of  smiles, 
lie  turned  to  his  fare,  -aying: 

Shure,  now.  I’ve  saved  yvr  honor  from 
a broken  leg!’” 


In  Stock 

There  is  a proprietor  of  n shop  in  New 
Haven,  a man  of  most  exciiahle  temperament, 
who  is  forever  scolding  hi*  clerk*  for  their 
indifference  in  the  matter  of  possible  sales. 

One  day.  hearing  a clerk  say  to  a cus- 
tomer, “ No.  we  have  not  had  any  for  a long 
time,”  the  proprietor,  unable  to  countenance 
Mich  an  admission,  begnn  to  work  himself 
into  the  usual  rage.  Fixing  a glassy  eye  on 
Ids  clerk,  he  said  to  the  customer: 

“ We  have  plenty  in  reserve,  ma’am, 
plenty  downstair'*.” 

Whereupon  the  customer  looked  dazed; 
arid  then,  to  the  amazi-mi-nt  of  the  pro- 
prietor. burst  Into  hysterical  laughter  and 
quit  the  simp. 

“ What  did  she  say  to  you?”  demanded 
the  proprietor  of  the  clerk. 

' ' We  haven't  had  any  rain  lately.’” 


A PERFECT  MILK  SUPPLY 

ihoutd  tear  a ru»ran«r  ri  purity  The  name  - FloabCM  " rust- 
anus*  funiv  in  milt  pmlw-u  Boanas's  Faraitsi 
L'AroSATiD  Mu*  I unn? m-Uw-I i i*.  pmaiud  where  cleazilinm 
■th!  purity  ttvb  iureenw.  I ts  it  in  al!  recite*  calluoa  fur  i:nik 
«tr  rwsi 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

“A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure.” 

Don’t  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  clone 
before  using  Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears’  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 

40  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Meet  rtittipuhiiiKve  aiu^aunctim  *v*f  ofteroi  Fir**  departure 


Google 


THREE’S  A CROWD 

UKAWN  UV  KuULKl  It  KUtllXbUN 
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Keeping  Tab  on  ihe  Americans 
Abroad 

t'sneii  ail  exifutivc  order  of  remit  date-, 
attention  in  drawn  to  tin*  Ion#  "landing 
conMiilar  regulation  which  requires  that 
A 1 1 1«  - r i eg  II  citizens  resident  abroad  shall 
ri'Kiatfr  iheir  names  with  their  country’s 
representatives. 

Tlie  regulation  requires  prim- -i|sal  consular 
nflicer*  to  keep  a register  of  Ameriean  riti- 
zeiif,  residing  in  their  several  districts,  to 
moke  known  that  siieli  a register  is  kept, 
ami  to  invite  all  resident  Americans  to 
eiittiM'  their  names  to  lie  entered  therein. 
It*  olijeet  i«  to  ohtniu  n record  of  American 
citizen*  shroud,  in  order  that  the  gnvern- 
nient  nmy  Ik-  lad  ter  prepared  to  protect 
them  by  knowing  who  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, and  to  alTord  them  un  opportunity 
t«»  make  their  American  citizenship  a mat- 
ti-r  of  official  record.  TIip  rrgulnliun  pro- 
v ide*  that  the  same  general  principles  gov- 
ern applications  for  passport",  ami  the  de- 
partment desires  native  as  well  as  until 
rn  lim’d  citizens  to  register.  An  American 
citizen  residing  aliioad  is  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment (o  lie  rntithsl  to  its  recognition  as 
•‘*i»K  "1  lie  maintain*  in  good  faith  his 
American  citizenship. 


Out  and  In 

I K.xrw  a faithful  Uelgium  dog. 

The  kind  you  read  almiii ; 

Hu  saw  his  master  drowning  once. 
And  pulled  him  out. 

Now  this  same  dog  got  on  the  force 
With  other  mongrel  kin; 

IJr  saw  his  master  stagg’ring  home, 
And  pulled  him  in. 

F.  |».  1‘lTXKR. 


Decline  of  British  Tars 

KxtiUXU  lias  become  seriously  concerned 
over  the  shortage  of  seamen  to  man  her 
merchant  marine.  Lascars  have  now  large- 
ly supplanted  the  native  product.  During 
the  last  fifteen  years  there  lias  been  an  in* 
crease  of  17,103  of  these  Ka*t  Indian  sea- 
men. as  against  only  .'»|0  llritishers.  In 
consequence,  the  ltriti*h  government  bulled 
a notice  recently  that  foieign  seamen  should 
not  Ik-  engaged  on  llritish  ships  in  Ktiro- 
pcan  waters,  unless  they  have  enough  know!* 
«-ilge  of  Knglish  to  understand  orders  given 
in  that  language.  It  is  stated  that  it  lias 
been  no  uncommon  thing  to  lind  a ship’s 
crew  composed  of  eight  or  nine  nationali- 
ties with  ab-olutclv  no  language  jo  cxim- 
nioii.  and  pcrluips  a Imutswuin  who  onlv  un- 
derstands Knglish  as  "interpreter.'  Tile  re- 
turn relating  to  seamen  employed  in  the 
liritixh  mercantile  marine  shows  thirty 
Knglish  and  Irish  per  lfl.000.  while  Scot 
land  supplies  fifty-six  nnd  Wales  forty-four. 


Hope 

V\ AI.TKll  Dauiiohcii  tells  of  a matron  in 
Chicago  who,  in  company  with  her  young 
nephew,  was  attending  a musical  entertain- 
ment. 

The  selections  wen1  uppnrcntlv  entirely 
unfamiliar  to  the  youth;  hut  ’when  the 
“ Wedding  Mareli"  of  Mendelssohn  was  Ik-- 
gun  lie  Is-gan  to  evince  more  interest. 

‘That  sounds  familiar."  he  said.  "I’m 
not  strong  on  these  classical  pieces,  hut 
that's  a good  one.  What  is  it  f” 

"That"  gravely  explained  the  matron, 
"is  the  * Maiden's  Prayer.’  ” 


London  Wants  Cats’  Tails 

Tin;  stray  eat,  which  has  always  been  so 
common  a sight  in  London**  streets,  has 
h'L'un  to  disappear.  Puss  is  acquiring  a 
nimmercinl  value:  her  tail  is  now  coming 
Int  * use  in  the  upholstery  trade.  The  si  ll- 
ing price  varies  from  two  to  four  i-cnl*  a 
pound,  ami.  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the 
amnestic  supply,  foreign  quotations  are  ls>- 
*nir  demanded  by  merchant*.  N<>  samples 
will  he  accepted  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 


HOTEL  NOW  OPEN 


COLUMBIA,  with  The  Colonia.  is  just  a little 
bit  more  attractive  than  any  other  Winter 
Resort,  and  a whole  lot  more  accessible. 
Columbia  is  in  the  heart  of  the  **  I»ng-lcaf  Pine 
Region,”  more  commonly  known  as  the  ” Middle  South.” 
which  is  as  to  climatic  conditions  a happy  medium  bc- 
1 tween  the  languorous  heat  of  Florida  and  the  pene- 
trnting  cold  of  the  North.  It’s  a day  nearer  home,  and 
that’s  a good  deal  these  times.  Six  through  Pullman 
trains  in  and  six  out  of  Columbia  each  day. 

Columbia,  is  oneof  the  loveliest  and  most  charac- 
teristic citic*  of  the  South.  It  doesn’t  only  tell  you 
about  the  far-famed  hospitality,  but  lets  you  ex- 
perience it.  Country  Clubs  arc  open  to  all  guests  of 
The  Colonia.  and  always  and  everywhere  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  "Well,  I’m  glad  you  nmc  down,  anil  I 
hope  you’ll  like  us."  Here,  a*  in  no  other  resort  in  the 
South,  U to  lie  found  such  environment. 

Columbia,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 
world,  located  far  above  the  sea-level  and  high  above 
the  surrounding  country.  Tht  water  and  sewerage 
systems  here  arc  the  most  perfect. 

Columbia,  oilers  all  outdoor  sports,  ami  days  of 
good  weather  in  which  to  enjoy  them.  Golf,  tennis, 
shooting,  (ox-hunting,  etc.,  etc. 


The  colonia  is  the  newest  exponent  of 

modem-resort- hotel  construction,  opened  for  the 
first  time  last  season.  It  offers  to  the  tourist  just 
what  he  has  only  in  isolated  cases  been  able  to  obtain. 
It  was  built  to  take  care  of  this  particular  class  of  long- 
suffering  public.  and  dots  it.  It  is  of  brick  construction, 
with  every  modem  convenience.  All  rooms  connect 
with  private  bath  and  have  long-distance  ’phone.  All 
floors  are  hard  wood.  Public  space  is  bountiful  and 
well  arranged.  And  it’s  all  right  every  other  way. 

Tho  Colonia,  is  managed  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  T.  D.  Green,  of  the  Hotel  Woodward  of  New  York 
City,  and  of  the  exclusive  Bdgemcre  Cluliof  Long  Island, 
which  guarantees  metn>|*>Iitan  service.  Mr.  L 11. 
Ilinghutn.  for  years  connected  with  the  Anderson  St 
Price  interests,  is  personally  managing  The  Colonia. 
Address  for  descriptive  booklet,  etc., 

L.  H.  BINGHAM,  Manager. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 

OT 

I total  Woodward,  Rooking  OIRra, 

Broadway  and  SSih  Sirwi, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


e principal  slop*  for  all  the  through  Florida  trains  of  the  Southern  Rail  way  and  the  Sea- 

*°  heated  on  the  H rough  from  lli»  Wot,  It  U midway  lietwern  t aindcn.  Aiken, 

--  .burl  dManre  from  etM'lu 

•*  only  make  rewr  « atUms  but  at  rung*  for  ticket*,  Fnllman  accormnodatloii ,.  He. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

■ Ship  or  Aoprovel  MIAnMlnl 
'lA-dC-e  W OATiraU  TRIAL. 

FACTORY  PRtcgV  ST^7t,.tlr*a 

alogxwlhwrnoui  «■»*.■  — i,//n<,ri*l-,n,,.„ 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  F W»  Chicago.  III. 
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FOB  • MtH  ^ OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WESTA- 


A Critical  Examination  of 

SOCIALISM 


Ales  May  Come 
And  Ales  May  Go, 

Bm  EVANS’ 

Goes  on  Forever. 

1908 


By  W.  H.  MALLOCK 

An  admirable  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of 
Socialism,  pointing  out  with  thorough  fairness 
both  the  weak  ana  strong  points  of  the  doctrine 
as  it  is  understood  in  Ihis  twentieth  century. 
It  is  a book  that  will  serve  the  uninstructcd 
reader  as  a first  introduction  to  the  subject,  and 
will  at  once  put  him  abreast  of  the  most  recent 
developments  and  uppermost  controversies  of 
Socialism.  The  subject  of  modern  wealth  is 
treated  with  keen  and  illuminating  analysis. 
Crown  8 vo.  $2.00  net. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LENGTHENING  “BREAD  LINE” 


ith.  The  full  fed  are  rwpnnuiw.  One  *tep*  up  to  the  » 
■i  hamk  huff  a dollar  to  the  orator.  Hi.**  companion*  f« 
inipli'. 

i«  tlie  mnplkt's  opportunity.  At  the  first  j*n  of  uli 
n.  shivering  horde  assemble*  a*  if  l Tv  magic.  From 


(<’« ittinti' d from  page  12.) 

that  rif  Mr.  Adolf  l*>rl>cr.  proprietor  <>f  tin-  large  restaurant  iu 
Grand  Street.  During  the  Ln»t  six  work*  lie  has  lieen  IwlinR  an 
unlimited  nuniln-r  of  school  children  on  the  two  floor*  daily 

lit  noon — no  charity  of  broken  leaving*  thin,  hut  M.op  of  the  ix-st 
totality,  with  gnat  plate*  of  incut  mid  potatoes,  am!  bread  in  un- 
limited quantities.  At  night  the  Hints  are  tilh-d  with  diner*:  in 
the  daytime  the  thick  carpet*  arc  hidden  imdiv  a coating  of 
MHwduxt,  and  iitmdrcLi  of  children,  of  all  ait**  and  lim, 
make  here  what  i*  probably  their  only  substantial  meal  of  the 

day-  ^ 

Ttwre  i*  no  limit,”  aahl  the  manager  of  the  luuiitew.  "They 
come  from  mx  or  irvrn  school*  around,  and  we  feed  every  child 
who  ha*  received  a ticket  fr»m  hi*  teacher.  Our  lit*!  plan  wax  to 
Iflir  free  meal*  to  all.  hut  »i-  very  aoon  had  to  give  that  tip.  for 
the  street*  were  blocked  with  a mob  a*  tar  back  a*  IVliincev 
Street.  and  people  must  have  come  from  all  parts  of  New  York 
to  feed  at  our  expense.  Tlien  we  instituted  the  nratem  of  ticket*, 
to  he  di*f rihutnl  by  the  teachers,  feeling  that  the  teacher  generally 
stand*  a*  closely  to  the  child  a*  It*  own  parental — and  often 
closer.” 

At  leant  a thousand  children  take  their  lunch  lore,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  according  to  present  arrangement*,  until  the 
cold  weather  wtiwx  to  an  end. 

“ Mr.  I>>rl**r  it*ed  to  give  away  hundred*  of  dollar*  to  charit- 
able societies."  the  manager  continued.  “ Now  he  ha*  n-wlvnl  to 
give  in  Milch  a manner  that  he  will  know  exactly  where  the  money 
gor*.” 

You  can  see  it  gn,  disappearing  down  hundrrda  of  hungry 
throat*.  Almost  at  the  m*iii  hour  little  folk*  appear,  a*  if  by 
magic,  running  front  all  direction*  to  form  in  line  in  front  of  the 
Lorlwr  restaurant.  A mounted  polKs-nnui.  who  ha*  l*-en  regulating 
the  trallic.  descends  from  hi*  horse  and  take*  charge  of  the  queue. 
Hoys  and  girl*  are  represented  in  almost  equal  iminls-rs.  And  in 
the  center  of  the  line  wave*  a square  beard,  hnm/er  than  any 


port  from  the  |{u*sj*n  government — a dirty  ancient  document, 
covered  with  hieroglyphic*  in  unknown  character*. 

“Gel  out  of  there.  *ay*  the  polir'iiiim.  yanking  him  tmrkward. 
He  set*  up  a shrill  protest,  and  the  beard  waves  and  flashed  in 
the  center  of  the  crowd,  to  di*ap|M-ar  in  ncarlet  splendor  amid  the 
Inflic. 

” Finish  your  aoUp,”  the  lady  superintendent  nayr  in  warning 
note*,  a*  some  laggard*  push  their  half -empty  plate*  away  from 
them.  “ Finish  your  soup  or  you  don't  get  any  iimmI.  Why  don't 
you  eat  your  soup,  buy?’ 

It  I*  “ boy's ''  tragedy,  lie"  finger*  hi*  bread  ami  stare*  at  the 
soup  in  front  of  him.  greedily  smiting  the  fragrant  aroma.  How 
warm  and  comforting  that  soup  would  lie  in  it*  right  quarter*’. 
And  yet — is  the  soup  kosher? 

Around  him.  all  unconscious  of  thi*  horrible  dilemma,  the  rent 
an*  gobbling  at  their  victim!*.  And  Mill  he  stare*  at  that  savory 
mews  in  front  of  him,  fascinated  bv  the  first  glimpse  of  lurid, 
splendid  sin.  The  seven  devil*  of  hunger  IwHen  upon  hi*  vital*, 
and.  like  I'roineiheu*.  lie  light*  against  them. 

•*  Well,  If  he  won’t  eat  It,  take  it  away." 

“ Hoy's " fa***  relaxes.  The  Imltle  is  over;  he  has  fought  and 
conquered.  And  yet.  if  it  hadn't  been  taken  from  him — 

“I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  some  of  their  appetites,*' 
my*  the  lady  superintendent  fretfully. 

Another  charity  to  which  the  attention  of  lute  walking  New 
Yorkers  Is  often  attracted  is  that  of  tlie  evangelist  of  Madiaon 
Square.  He  i*  a jolly,  gi**l-iutlured  fellow,  stout  of  chest  and  with  a 
perennial  vrder,  lie  plants  an  old  aoap-bux.  Soon  after  tln-ntre  time, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Worth  monument  and  eliml>*  upon  it.  There 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  he  preach.  -,  doing  a*  much  a*  In-  tail  for 
thi'  good  of  the  souls  of  tin*  waifs  and  stray*  a*-4-nihleil.  and  slopping 
now  and  then  to  take  up  a collection,  so  tluit  he  ean  provide  for  tin* 
wretched  a lodging  for  the  night. 

Often  he  preaches  for  ninny  minutes  to  tin*  empty  air.  Sail  ryes 
are  watching  front  afar.  Now  u group  of  those  who  have  »uppcd 
i tor  reminds  (hem 
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Iavk  you  rw  ubumrd/'  naked  tin1  man 
»•»*« twin-  a jrmr,  "how  we  have  it 
i»f  Itriti-di  in  tin*  mutter  of  address**? 
For  instance.  a New  Yorker  will  give 
n«Mr«?as  in  this  extraordinary  compact 
»«•!»  ; 

I’liilip  Robinson. 

200  W.  8 1st  Street.  N.  Y. 

Itnt  your  travelling  liritmi  may  have  to 
rilw  himself  somewhat  after  the  follow- 
sty  It*  : 

Herbert  It.  Eustace  W.  l’lunket- 
Fcrguson. 

Q.C.,  G.l'.M.G.,  C.B., 

The  Shrubbery, 

:i  Tankerville  Terrace. 

Itlcnlieim  ltoad.  Mowbray  Street, 
Kensington,  \V„  Ia>ndo;i,  Kng. 

In  olden  times,  before  the  system  of 
*«-t  numbera  had  been  introduced  at  all, 
I riti«*8  were  still  a marc  of  little  streets, 
IreswH  were  a very'  eomplieated  affair. 
■iht  saw  an  authentic  specimen  of  a pro- 
sionnl  card  of  the  year  l?flf».  It  was 
» of  n celebrated  French  engraver.  It 
i like  this: 

Fapillon. 

gravor  *m  Wood  of  the  Society  of  Art*, 
ris:  Itihvre  Street,  near  ti>e  place  Man- 

bint, 

xl  door  to  the  porlc  eochtne  *m  the  right. 
In  the  long  alley. 

the  second  floor  up  the  grand  staircase.” 


Didn’t  Want  to  Pay  More 

" Yt»r  are  fined  ten  dollar*  for  contempt  of 

urt.” 

" I'm  glad,  judge,  that  this  is  not  a higher 
urt.” 


Incog 

The  proprietor  of  a Chicago  hotel  tells 
c an  eccentric  guest  who  registered  with 
im  about  the  time  of  the  simplified  spell- 
ig  flurry,  and  who  undertook,  in  an  in- 
cnious  way.  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
pi  onents  of  the  proposed  reform. 

When  the  newcomer  spread  his  signature 
n the  register,  it  was  at  once  observed  that 
he  name  was  a most  unusual  one — " E.  K. 
•htholognyrrh.” 

“ Beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  clerk, 
hilt  how  do  you  pronounce  it  ?’’ 
“Turner.'’  was  the  reply,  "and  spelled  in 
ppiovi-d  fashion,  too." 

"Will  you  kindly  exphiin?” 

"Simplest  thing  in  the  world,”  said 
Turner.  "First,  we  have  * phth,’  the  sound 
>f  ‘ t ’ in  'phthisis';  then,  ‘oln.’  tlm  sound 
>f  ' ur ' in  ’colonel';  thirdly,  ’gn.’  repre- 
senting the  sound  of  *n’  in  ’gnat’:  and. 
finally.  *yrrh.’  the  equivalent  of  ‘er’  in 
myrrh.’  If  the  «-omhination  doesn’t  apell 
■Turner.'  what  do**  it  spell  1” 


The  Key  to  the  Whisk 

lb:  Srnj!.  " Prohibition  i*  sweeping  the 
Stair*.” 

Gt  MirsTA.  “ Must  be  sweeping  it  with  n 
whisky  broom,  I guess. ” 


Migration  of  Sea  Fish 

t iinsiinenaiile  interest  has  been  aroused 
on  the  west  const  of  France  by  the  appear-* 
“in-e  i>f  a number  of  fish  hitherto  un- 
known in  those  waters,  though  common  in 
America — among  them  Ix-ing  the  sheepV 
lo-od  nnd  l>liieti-h.  Shad  are  also  present, 
'"it  this  is  due  to  their  culture  in  the 
•Hearn*  emptying  into  the  liny  of  Biscay, 
rhe  transplanted  shad  ap|M-ars  to  differ 
slightly  in  form  and  color  from  its  Aiucri- 
««u  aiicntors. 


High  Grade 

la  n«r>  feature 


2'A " 


Ith  complete  Iwial 


encinu  i»  iruaran  teed  . 
wlop  iS  fiomr  powe 
l»  wrrful  a%  m>nt  * h p.  motors,  an 
caretully  bulti, — ns  thorough 
manship  a»  une  of  the  Crayhiw  • 4°  H p enginri 


Fastest  Cruising  Motor  Boat  S.  World 

of  it*  length  and  beam.  Use  yacht  * Grayling.*  ihown 
above,  is  equipped  wnh  three  40  k p.  Gray  Motors 
(120  h.  p.)  ipyular  itoclt  motors,  not  in  the  lEghlrat 
degree  different  or  belter  lhan  any  of  the  forty  Gray 
Motors  turned  out  at  our  factory  every  day,  from 
tbe  Irnle  2?>  k p..  $67.50.  up.  And  yet  with  these 
same  * run-of-faclory  * motors,  the  * Grayling  ' woo 
ihe  Time  Prize  in  the  200- mile  race  on  Lake  Erie 
Iasi  August  — from  Toledo  to  Delroit  River,  to 
Cleveland  and  back  to  Toledo.  Write  for  interesting 
story  of  this  race. 


h.D~  withcotnplete boat  out-  d 
fit  (not  W),  Shaft.  .1 
Propeller  Wheel,  Staff.  '< 
eng  Box.  Muffler.  Batteries, 
Spark  Coil,  Wire,  Switch,  cte.. 
all  ready  to  install  in  your  boat. 


!*67*« 


1,2, 3 &4  Cylinders 
2\  to  40  h.  p. 

OR  AY  MOTORS  are 
made  in  the  largest 
and  must  up-to-date 
plant  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively 
to  making  a -cycle 
engines. 


We  built  and  equipped  a fine  new  factory  in  the  winter  of 
1906-07 ; but  so  enormous  was  the  demand  for  Gray  Motors  that 
we  outgrew  it,  and  have  just  built  and  moved  into  another  new  and 
larger  plant  (5  stories) — ) time*  a*  Urge — where  we  have  installed 
the  finest  and  tm»*  modern  machinery,  the  same  machinery  uteri  in 
budding  Ugh -grade  automobiles.  Write  to-day  for  new  1 908  Catalog 

GRAY  MOTOR  C0.,”r’ Detroit, Mich. 


financial 


JUDGMENT 


Bills  of  exchange  taught  and 
sold.  Cable  Transfers  t<>  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letters 
__ _ . of  Credit  Collections  made. 

International  Cheques.  Cer- 
V 1 tifkates  of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 


Letters 

of 


By  ALICE  BROWN 

Author  of  " The  Mannerings  " 

The  CtWMKRCiAl.  Auvektiser  says:  ”Stnn<ls  out 
atave  the  great  mass  of  current  fiction  because  if 
shows  a singleness  of  ptiqtosc.  a sustained  unity  of 
thought,  such  as  are  at  prevent  only  too  rare.” 
Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley.  $tJ25 


Racine 

Canoes 


arc  us  beautiful 
• if  line  and  as 
thoroughly  coin- 
fortablcand  dur- 
able as  the  ideal 

“Checmaun  ” of  Hiatvatha.  We  carry  a complete  line  of  every  ivpe  of  water  craft. 

RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Box  10,  MUSKEGON.  MICH. 

■ ■ ■ 
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WHISKEY 


THE  EGOTIST. 

1 Gee,  how  ugly  they  arc  I I'm  mighty  gUd  I wasn't  born  a bird. 


IS  A PURE  RYE  PRODUCT 
OP  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND 
UNIQUE  FLAVOR.  HENCE 
MOST  WHOLESOME.  GUAR- 
ANTEED UNDER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PURE  FOOD  LAW. 


E A fTC  High  Ue'  Mkwdwe* 

r*  L\  I . I ^ leading  beer,  is  as  much  a lood 

Fa.\/  A.  as  bread.  The  3, ‘-’l*  of  alcohol 

it  contains  is  itself  an  aid  to  digeflion,  while  the  Bohemian  hops  used 


, are  an  ™ 

appetizer,  and  the  bountiful 
amount  of  extract — obtained 
from  the  finefl  barley  malt-  - 
is  the  food. 


1 MILWAUKEE’S  LEADING  BOTTLE  BEER 

after  being  thoroughly  filtered,  is  forwarded  through  a special  pipe  line  into  glass 
flora gc  vaults  in  the  bottling  establishment,  from  whence  it  is  filled  into  bottles 
by  an  automatic  device,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  carbonated  gas,  and  never 
a being  touched  by  human  hands.  | 

\ It  appeals  cxadly  to  the  cultured  t «<ite  of  the  beer  connoisseur. 

Ask  for  iL  C 


Discoveries  in  Every-Day 


The  author,  with  shrewdness  and  ofawnrf 
humor,  has  done  that  impossible  thing,  r- 
ten  a now  kiml  of  lunik  about  Europe.  Tb 
ts  pure  fun,  orieinal  humor,  American  wit.  ! 
in  a book  of  delicious  chuckles,  not  a g®- 
book.  And  the  pictures  are  as  funny  as  tk 
writing— nearly  arid  that  is  saving  a lot  ■ 
.-■kiiis  alt  «»wr  Europe,  letting  In  cvetywbr 
the  sunshine  of  a laugh. 

llluUrrtM  with  Pen.«Md*lnk  Sketches.  Price  ti.jjv 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBL1SHER3.NA 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 

Hand,  Horse,  Motor  Power 

COLDWELL  Motor 
Lawn  Mowers  have 

been  adopted  (or  use  s . 

by  the  U.  S.  Govern-  J 

ment  and  the  New 
York  City  Park  Dept.  iQff 

Also  by  many  of  the  J — 

largest  Golf  Clubs  of  jSBH  Sir  'j 
this  country. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

19  Coldwell  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


TEN  TO  SEVENTEEN 

A Book  of  Fan 


&/>e 

Future  in  America 

By  U.  G.  WELLS 


Mr.  WVUs’s  recent  visit  to  America  l»F 
aided  lum  to  view  our  country  with  impart** 
tmt  in  it  unkindly  eyes.  With  rare  inagW  K 
has  grasiH.nl  American  conditions  as  no  one 
lias  d»HH*.  lie  puls  into  graphic  and  t*^ 
ittres.pi.  language  much  that  wc  as  Aiwrirt* 
have  ti' It.  but  only  dimly  comprehended,  avc 
sinking  but  convincing  chapters  shows  wluW 
America  in  tending. 

Illustrated.  Price.  S2.00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS, IT 

between  CHICAGO.  CINCINNATI.  ST.  LOUIS,  the  WEST  aa(1 
sol  I It  WIST  and  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON  and  NEW  ENOLW 
Via  the  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


LUXURIOUS  THROUGH  TRAINS 


— HYPNOTIC — 
THERAPEUTICS 


By  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  London  Society  for  Psychical  Research ; Fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 


As  a narrative  and  a record  of  humanity 
this  book  will  impress  and  amaze  all  sorts  of 
readers.  It  is  a complete  and 
careful  exposition  of  the  hypno- 
tic theory  of  treatment.  Many 
of  the  cases  have  stirred  public 
attention  in  the  newspapers. 

Here  they  are  treated  scientif- 
ically and  in  language  to  hold 
the  interest  of  every  reader. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Quackenbos 
tells  the  result  of  over  seven 
thousand  personal  experiences 
which  have  led  him  to  the  posi- 
tive conviction  that  hypnotism 
is  the  greatest  regenerative  force  of  the  age. 
It  is  a unique  and  unparalleled  record  of  the 


most  startling  psychopathic  cases,  ranging  from 
the  mere  pain  of  abnormal  bashfulness  to  the 
great  depravities  resulting  from 
excess  and  the  wildest  mental 
delusions,  both  the  tragic  and 
the  absurd.  This  treatise  is 
true  to  Science,  and  neverthe- 
less written  for  “the  man  in 
the  street."  Dr.  Quackenbos 
is  a familiar  figure  in  the  world 
of  medical  hypnotism,  and  is 
a member  of  the  leading  socie- 
ties for  such  research  here  and 
abroad.  The  published  works 
of  Dr.  Quackenbos  are  Hypno- 
tism in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture  and  Practical 
Physics.  This  new  work  is  a distinct  advance— the 


Hypnotism  as  the 
great  regenerative 
force  of  the  age 

Based  on  7000 
experiences  Itoith 
hypnotic  treatment 


STORY  of  HYPNOTISM 


Dr.  Quackenbos  puts  forward  the  theory  that, 
by  Hypnotic  Treatment,  it  is  easy  to  restrain  a 
kleptomaniac,  but  not  to  make 
an  honest  man  steal.  Another 
most  interesting  argument  ad- 
vances the  belief  that  this  very 
century  may  demonstrate  im- 
mortality itself  by  supermental 
communication,  banish  disease, 
and  bestow  painless  dying.  The 
already  - established  scientific 
facts  of  hypnotism  are  followed 
up  with  the  contention  that, 
ethically,  what  it  really  means 
is  the  pure,  free  man  coming 
to  himself,  and  not  the  outside 
influence  of  another’s  will  power 
— hence  there  is  no  possibility 
that  evil  can  result  from  its 
application.  There  is  a wide- 
spread public  demand  for  full  and  authentic 
information  regarding  the  principles  of  Hypnotic 


Suggestion,  which  has  become  appreciated  at 
its  true  worth  as  a great  curative  instrumentality 
in  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
]>sychiatry,  and  as  a regenerat- 
ing ])ower  in  that  of  criminal 
anthropology. 

Dr.  Quackenbos’s  book  pre- 
sents a Personal  Exjierience 
which,  in  variety,  general  in- 
terest, and  sociological  promise, 
has  never  been  equalled. 

It  explains  the  principles  of 
Hypnosis  and  Rapport,  and  the 
rational  methods  of  inducing 
the  suggestible  state. 

It  discusses  Sleep  and  De- 
grees of  Suggestibility;  Sugges- 
tion and  Auto-Suggestion,  and 
their  relation  to  Christian 
Science,  Mental  Science,  Faith 
Cures,  Osteopathy,  Christian  Faith,  and 
Resjx)nsibility,  with  a summary  of  experiences. 


JOHN  D.  QCACKKNIKJ3,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Cloth.  Octabo.  333  Pages.  Price,  f 2.00  net 
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If  my  Razor  wasn't  good  enough  for 
me  to  use  I wouldn't  ask  you  to  try  it! 


Combination  Sets  from  $6.50  to  $50.00 


You  certainly  cannot  doubt  the  sound  logic  and  wisdom  of  the 
many  arguments  I have  advanced  in  favor  of  my  razor. 

You  will  admit  that  unless  the  “ GILLETTE”  possessed  mam- 
points  of  superiority  it  never  would  have  been  accepted  by  two  million 
men  in  the  past  three  years  as  the  best,  most  simple  and  satisfactory  shav- 
ing device  in  this  world. 

In  the  first  place  my  razor  requires  No  Stropping,  No  Honing. 

It  is  always  ready.  That’s  why  it’s  the  most  practical. 
You  can  shave  in  three  to  five  minutes. 

The  thin,  flexible,  double-edged  blades  remove  a harsh  or  soft 
beard  with  perfect  comfort.  No  pulling,  cutting  or  irritation  of 
the  skin.  They  are  so  inexpensive  that  when  dull  you  throw  them 
away  as  you  would  an  old  pen  No  other  razor  so  durable. 
The  triple  silver-plated  holder  lasts  a lifetime.  None  so  convenient; 
the  compact  little  case  can  be  with  vou  always — if  travelling,  cither 
in  your  pocket  or  grip. 

I know  men  who  have  shaved  in  the  dark  with  the  “Gillette.”  Mam 
use  it  on  the  train,  others  while  on  hunting-trips,  Ashing  expeditions,  etc. 

That’s  the  beauty  of  my  razor,  you  can  obtain  a perfect  shave  under 
all  conditions — wherever  you  are. 

And  I will  guarantee  you  will  agree  with  me  right  now — that  my 
razor  fust  fits  your  case.  A trial  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Action  must  accompany  right  thinking  or  you  have  no  power  of 
execution. 

Put  this  correct  line  of  tnought  into  action.  Get  a “Gillette” 
to-day.  AH  Jewelry,  Drug,  Cutlery,  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 
dealers  sell  it. 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Set 
consists  of  a triple  silver-plated  holder, 
12  double-edged  flexible  blades— 24 
keen  edges — packed  in  a velvet-lined 
leather  case,  and  the  price  is  $ 5.00 . 


Ask  \our  dealer  for  the  “ GILLKTTK  ’’  to-dav.  It  substitutes  are 
offered,  refuse  them  and  write  us  at  once  for  our  booklet  and  free  trial  offer. 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 


268  Times  Building 
New  Voik 


268  Kimball  Building 
BOSTON 


268  Stock  Rxchnnge  Building 
Chicago 
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STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme-Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  **  Harper's  Weekly  ” 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standing!)* to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important 
example  of  programme -music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire. putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehcndingly,  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

" The  best  thinu  for  every  concert -g«cr  to  <t‘>  ij-  to  get  a copy  of  Mr. 
Gilman's  book  and  pix|>:ire"liim*elf  beforehand  ‘ — A'.  1 Eimtittg  Post. 

••From  tlorlioi  and  I.i^t  and  Raff  and  Waencr.  down  to  the  latest 
work*  of  Straus*,  dindv.  Debussy.  Sibetius.  Minwky-KnrsaWnff.  Elgar. 
Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  m.mv  others  that  will  occur  to  roncert- 
goers.  Mr.  Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  had  any  claim  to  the  attention 
of  music-lovers.  , . . It  to  a useful  and  interesting  book  ” 

— The  Sew  Music  Rtvino. 

~ A valuable  contribution  to  the  musk-lover's  library." 

— Chicago  Post. 

Price.  SI. 26  net. 
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for  Next  Week 

The 

Vanishing  Forests 
of  America 

Forty  Billion  feet  of  Lumber  are  Cut 
yearly  in  the  United  States,  or  three  times  as 
much  as  is  grown  in  that  period. 

At  this  rate  of  consumption  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Government's  Forestry  Service 
that  the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States 
will  be  exhausted  in  from  20  to  33  years. 

The  facts  of  this  alarming  situation  and 
the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  meet  it  are 
told  in  a deeply  interesting  article,  illustrated 
with  remarkable  photographs,  which  will  ap- 
pear  in  the  March  28th  issue  of  HARPER’S 
WEEKLY.  It  will  be  on  the  news-stands 
next  Wednesday,  March  25th. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  APRIL 


Wall  Street  Under  the  Dutch 

Tlif  first  of  a group  of  notable  historical  articles  by  Freo- 
ekick  Trevor  Hill.  In  these  papers  Mr.  Hill  traces  the 
history  of  New  York’s  moot  famous  street  from  its  earliest 
beginning,  when  the  street  was  literally  a wall.  or.  more  ac- 
curately. a .wooden  palisade,  which  was  built  as  a protection 
and  formed  the  northern  barrier  of  the  city. 


A Notable  American  Painter 

Charles  H Caffin  contributes  a delightful  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Thomas  \V.  Dewing,  one  of  the  first  of  living 
American  |unUcr)  Many  of  the  paintings  reproduced  are 
from  the  famous  collection  of  Charles  L.  Freer,  ot  Detroit,  and 
w ill  form  a part  of  hi*  recent  munificent  bequest  to  the  United 
States  government  , for  which  he  is  to  built!  a gallery  in  Wash- 
ington Home  of  the  most  striking  of  Mr.  Dewing's  pictures 
arc  reproduced  in  tint. 

The  Passing  of  the  Alligator 

Mr  A W Dimock  writes  of  the  rapidly  disappearing  Florida 
alligator,  and  makes  a plea  for  his  preservation  His  article 
is  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs,  which  show  the 
alligator  is  not  as  bail  as  he  is  painted 

The  Man  Machine  and  How  It  Works 

l>r  Edward  Ayers  writes  most  dcarlyand  scientifically  of  the 
marvellous  mechanism  of  the  human  machine.  By  drawing  com- 
parison with  the  most  elaborate  inventions  of  man,  he  makes 
plain  the  wonderful  workings  of  our  minds  and  bodies,  and  shows 
hi  iw  far  man,  as  a mechanism,  is  Ix-vond  all  human  creations. 

The  Church  at  Ararat 

H.  W.  Nevinson  writes  of  his  visit  to  the  ancient  monastery 
at  Ml.  Ararat,  sixteen  centuries  old.  where  the-  Armenian 
monks  cherish  many  quaint  aiul  valuable  relies  and  ancient 
texts.  Mr.  Nk vinson  descrilx’s  also  the  Persian  cities  which 
Noah  is  said  to  have  founded. 

The  French  Element  in  English  Speech 

Prof  Lounsbury  writes  of  the  element  of  French  which  has 
crept  into  the  English  language,  both  early  and  late,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  writers  of  various  periods  towards  these  increments. 
Prof.  Lounsbury’s  own  altitude  is  an  eminently  sane  one. 


The  Courtyards  of  Paris 

Vance  Thompson,  the  writer,  and  Vernon  Howe  Bailey,  the 
artist,  recently  made  a wandering  trip  through  the  streets  of  , 

old  Paris.  Mr.  Thompson  writes  most  delightfully  of  the  many  t 

famous  courts  still  in  the  busy  life  of  the  city,  where  in  bygone  I 
(lays  famous  men  and  women  have  lived — an  article  full  of  ro- 
mance and  charm,  M r.  Bailey  has  illustrated  the  article  profusely. 

7 UNUSUAL  SHORT  STORIES 

These  arc  stories  of  humor,  incident,  character,  romance — 
stories  of  all  types  and  each  the  best  of  its  type. 

Justus  Milks  Forman  contribute*  an  uncommonly  strong 
talc  of  a man  who  argues  that  he  has  no  right  to  risk  his  useful 
life  to  save  a Worthless  one,  of  his  experience  and  what  comes 
of  it — a love -story  of  city  life  and  a strong  study  of  character. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  writes  of  her  country  folk, 
a story  of  humor  and  unusual  situations. 

Marjorie  Bowen,  a young  English  writer,  whose  work 
has  attracted  much  attention,  gives  us  a tale  of  early  Saxon 
day*  in  England,  and  of  the  love  of  Valerian  of  Ravenna  (one 
of  St.  Augustine's  companions)  for  a Saxon  princess.  There 
arc  pictures  in  color  by  Howard  Pyle. 

Muriel  Campbell  Dvar's  story.  "The  Mother-Bird,”  “ 
one  of  the  strongest  short  stories  which  Harper's  has  ever 
jirintcd— ’tt  story  of  a young  girt  working  for  her  family,  tutd 
of  the  supreme  sacrifice  which  she  makes  that  they  may  have 
comfort  and  health. 

Xorman  Dcncax.  atwavs  among  our  Inst  story  writers, 
tells  a tale,  half  humorous,  half  serious,  of  a quaint  old  chanc- 
ier and  his  faithful  and  life-long  saving  for  a |>at helically 
curious  imrpose. 

Mary  Austin's  story  has  in  it  the  element  of  the  supernst- 
ttrul,  handled  with  masterly  skill. 

Maki-.arf.t  Sutton  Bkiscok  contributes  a peculiarly  in-  1 
tousling  st<*ry  which  presents  u study  of  the  characters  of  a 
young  girl  and  her  father. 

Henry  James's  two-|ort  novelette,  "Juba  Bride,"  is  cun-  I 
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COMMENT 

Too  Many  WHd  Tales 

While  the  President  expose*  himself  pretty  constantly  to 
just  criticism,  and  while  various  of  his  authentic  deliverances 
make  sober-thinking  people  anxious  and  retard  the  re-estab- 
lishnient  of  confidence  in  the  business  world,  there  an*  in 
circulation  altogether  too  many  wild  stories  about  him,  and 
they  are  received  with  altogether  too  much  credulity.  Ilia 
friend  Hr.  Auiekt  Shaw  has  thought  it  expedient  to  make 
public  denial  that  Mr.  BoodETRLT  has  taken  to  drink— an 
absurd  story.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  brain- 
workers are  particularly  apt  to  be  tired.  We  guess  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  tired,  and  for  that  reason  he  may  be  somewhat  more 
impetuous  than  usual;  Wall  Street,  which  has  been  under 
nn  unusual  strain  since  last  October,  is  tired  and  exceptionally 
hysterical ; the  lawyer*  who  have  been  trying  to  keep  the  rail- 
roads and  banks  out  of  receivers’1  hands,  or  to  get  them  into 
them,  are  tired,  and  take  very  depressed  views  of  the  future; 
folks  who  cannot  get  money  to  pay  their  debts  or  carry  on 
their  business  are  tired  and  harassed.  Altogether  we  are  a 
pretty  nervous  community,  and  more  hospitable  to  disquieting 
rumors,  and  more  jarred  by  them,  than  we  would  ho  if  wo 
felt  better.  It  seems,  then,  the  part  of  reasonable  prudence 
not  to  believe  everything  we  hear  from  Washington.  When 
Jones  confides  to  us  that  Mr.  If tLL  went  to  see  the  President, 
and  that  the  President  bit  his  head  off;  that  he  kicked  Mr. 
M ELLEN  downstairs  and  jumi>cd  up  and  down  on  the  soft  part 
of  his  stomach;  that  ho  threatened  Mr.  Somebody  to  call  out 
“my  troops"  if  the  malefactors  did  not  be  good;  that  he  has 
committed  his  sacred  honor  to  the  keeping  of  Senator  Jona- 
than Bouine  and  will  follow  that  person’s  judgment  about 
conserving  it — let  us  think  several  times  before  we  believe 
any  of  these  stories,  or  of  the  hundred  others  like  them  that 
float  about,  constantly  renewed  from  day  to  day.  The  Presi- 
dent lias  vast  power,  lias  done  much  mischief,  and  may  do 
more,  but  it  is  better  on  all  accounts  to  wait  till  he  doe*  it 
than  to  have  daily  fits  and  perish  beforehand  from  fright  at 
what  probably  won’t  hnpjien.  It  is  an  excellent  time  to  bo 
sane.  Civilization  was  retarded  for  ages  by  a belief  in  demons 
with  awful  j towers  and  malevolent  dispositions.  It  is  time 
we  outgrew  that  sort  of  handicap. 

Hepburn  Worries  the  Brokers 

The  llKPums  hill  to  stop  speculation  in  stocks  seems  much 
too  wild  a proposition  to  lose  any  sleep  over,  nevertheless 
Wall  Street  has  been  anxious  about  it.  It  is  Wall  Street’s 
business  to  lie  anxious,  and  it  attends  to  it  conscientiously. 
The  bill  provide*  for  a Federal  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  pvery  sale 
of  every  hundrcd-dollar  share  of  stock.  On  tlio  low  price 


share*  this  is  an  enormous  tax — almost  confiscatory.  On 
almost  all  share*  it  is  big  enough  to  interfere  with  purchases 
not  backed  by  very  earnest  intention  to  retain  the  properly 
bought.  How  Wall  Street  feels  about  it  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  Wall  Sired  Journal,  when  it  says: 

If  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hkcri  rn  desire  that  the  year 
!!KW»  shall  witness  another  panic  so  tmnendon*  in  its  sweep  ami 
devastating  in  it*  effects  that  the  panic  of  1 1107  would  in  cm 
parison  *«ein  as  merely  a frolic  of  niiwliievou*  children,  they  have 
only  to  force  Congress  to  j«»s  the  IlKcnricN  hill  taxing  stock  **!<■*- 

This  would  indeed  destroy  speculation,  and  also  the  entire  system 
of  American  finance. 

And  again: 

The  Hkfkihn  bill  to  tax  stock  sales  fifty  cents  a share  should 
be  entitled: 

“A  hill  providing  for  an  easy  transfer  from  the  I’nited  States 
to  Kngland  of  a business  worth  hundred*  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.” 

At  this  writing  neither  President  Roosevelt  nor  Hr.  Bkvan 
has  made  a public  npjienranee  as  sponsor  for  the  infant  bill. 
We  do  not  know  yet  whether  either  of  them  approve*  it.  Wall 
Street  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  President 
docs.  Maybe  it  has  learned  by  solemn  experience  to  expect 
the  worst  from  the  President.  That  at  any  rate  i*  what  .t 
does  expect.  But,  however  the  President  or  Dr.  Bkvan  may 
feel  about  the  IIepbirn  bill,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  truly 
dangerous.  It  is  too  foolish.  Sjienker  Cannon’s  penetrating 
influence*  would  be  adverse  to  it  in  the  House,  and  in  the 
Senate  there  an?  too  many  men  who  know  a little  something 
for  the  hill  to  cornu  anywhere  near  getting  through,  if  it 
even  so  much  as  came  to  a vote.  If  any  such  measure  over 
should  become  a law,  one  effect  that  it  would  have  while  it 
continued  in  working  order  would  be  to  transfer  to  Loudon 
or  possibly  to  Montreal  the  great  business  of  making  the 
market  for  stocks.  That  would  lx»  very  inconvenient,  ami 
would  put  an  effectual  check  upon  the  erection  of  office  build- 
ing* below  the  City  Hall  Square  in  New  York.  To  sec  the 
Battery  become  a residence  quarter  again  would  be  interesting, 
but  not  worth  the  money  it  would  cost. 

True  to  Taft 

We  find  our  friend  and  neighbor  the  Sun  saying  on 
March  4; 

We  must  unequivocally  decline  to  consider  Mr.  Taft  a*  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  ami  must  unreservedly  accept 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a claimant  for  the  nomination.  We  now  re- 
luctantly join  with  those  who  reject  his  refusal  of  a third  term  as 
negligible  and  devious  and  ns  meaning  the  reverse  of  what  it  nays. 

If  it  is  not  so  it  rests  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  determine  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  very  simple.  All  he  need  do  is  say  " If  I am  nominated. 

I will  not  run.  If  I am  elected,  I will  not  serve.” 

And  this  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  do  promptly  or  the  people  will 
give  judgment,  against  him  hy  default. 

The  Sun  come*  to  this  painful  attitude  towards  Mr.  Roosevelt 
because,  it  says,  “his  friends,  adherents,  and  sycophants, 
together  with  hi*  army  of  officeholder*,”  reject  his  renuncia- 
tion and  are  using  Taft’s  candidacy  a*  a blind,  their  real 
purpose  being  to  re-elect  Roosevelt.  From  minds  in  which 
thi*  idea  is  firmly  lodged  nothing  short  of  hari-kari  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  could  do  would  have  any  effect  to  dislodge  it.  No 
disclaimer  could  add  anything  to  those  he  has  already  filed, 
so  there  is  no  sense  in  his  putting  out  another.  We  find  the 
same  idea  expressed  by  the  Sun  expounded  pietorially  by  the 
gifted  Offer,  in  Mr.  IIeaBst’s  American  newspaper,  and  this, 
together  with  other  tokens  of  blended  sentiment*,  inspire* 
some  of  the  newspaper  contomporaru**  to  s|tcculntion  about 
a possible  community  of  interest — or  at  least  of  ideas  anil 
purpoM* — between  the  Sun  and  Mr.  II karst.  For  our  part 
we  have  no  doubt  at  nil  that  the  President  is  entirely  sincere 
in  his  support  of  Mr.  Taft,  ami  will  do  his  utmost  to  have 
him  nominated,  and  then  to  elect  him.  There  is  plenty  to 
be  said  in  criticism  of  the  President’*  desire  to  name  Iih 
successor,  and  of  the  means  he  takes  to  realize  it,  but  the  no- 
tion that  he  is  not  sincere  in  his  suppurt  of  Taft  is  rubbish. 

Gems  from  Nebraska 

“ Pnxlntory  wealth”  and  “powerful  interest*”  arc  again 
the  object  A of  attack  in  the  Brtv  w platform  that  come*  from 
Nebraska.  One  would  suppose  that  so  practised  a candidate 
as  Bkvan  and  one  so  glib  of  tongue  would  find  some  new 
catchwords  for  this,  his  nth  candidacy.  But  the  language  is 
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the  name  Populistic  jargon,  now  dulled  mid  denatured  by 
Republican  plagiarism.  Once  again  the  name  of  Jefferson  is 
taken  in  vain  (Jefferson,  what  crimes,  etc.),  and  the  name  of 
the  apostle  of  States’  rights  is  used  to  conjure  with  hy  a inau 
who  would  so  centralise  government  as  to  destroy  every  hirin’ 
corporation  in  any  State.  Again  we  see  the  same  frayed  no- 
tions, the  .same  wild  ideas  about  public  finance,  which  of  all 
governmental  work  is  the  hardest  to  make  plain  to  the  popular 
mind.  Railway  transportation  rates  arc  to  be  so  reduced  that 
“ they  will  yield  only  a reasonable  return  on  the  present  value 
of  the  roads,  such  reasonable  return  lieing  defined  as  a return 
sutHeient  to  keep  the  stock  of  the  roads  at  fair  when  sueh  road* 
are  honestly  capitalized.”  Thus,  as  the  New  York  World 
points  out,  if  4*2  per  cent,  dividends  were  sufficient’ to  hold 
stock  at  par,  no  railroad  would  ever  lie  permitted  to  earn 
more.  Increased  profits  hy  dint  of  ceoiiomionl  management 
or  attnietioii  of  heavier  business  would  Is*  instantly  «-oiifiscated 
hy  the  government.  The  stockholders  would  receive  4*2 
per  cent,  in  times  of  prosperity  and  nothing  at  other  times. 
Naturally,  all  the  world  would  madly  rush  to  purchase  stock 
offering  such  splendid  investment  opportunities.  Thus  we 
*iv  our  old  friend  1*>  to  1 is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
hut  really  part  of  on  economic  system  fearfully  and  wouder- 
fully  made. 


Citing  the  Ruin  Against  Dr.  Day 

The  Rev.  (I  Mann:  A.  0«kike,  a Methodist  minister  of  Bran- 
don,  Vermom,  who  **N-in->  to  make  a specialty  of  overhauling 
his  reverend  brethren,  has  preferred  charges  against  Chancellor 
Day  of  Syracuse  for  violation  of  the  rule  of  the  Methodist 
Church  which  forbids  s[>c:iking  evil  of  magistrates.  The 
chief  specification  in  Dr.  Day’s  case  is  that  in  n hook  culled 
The  Raid  on  Prosperity  he  spoke  contrary  to  rule  about 
Presklent  K«nkse\ei.t.  Mayhe  he  did,  hut  if  so,  and  if  he  is 
disciplined  for  so  doing,  where  will  it  leave  the  reverend 
(Militieians  of  the  Methodist  Church?  The  Methodists  arc 
probably  more  active  ns  Methodists  in  politics  than  the  mem- 
bers of  any  religious  body  in  the  country,  and  their  ministers 
participate  pretty  freely  along  with  the  rest.  Is  it  to  be  the 
rule  for  them  that  they  may  praise  and  *up|K>rt  all  the  office- 
holders, hut  must  not  assail  any  of  them?  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  rules  allow  them  to  lie  active  in  polities  at  all. 
they  should  allow  them  to  hold  forth  as  heartily  on  one  shk 
as  on  the  other.  The  President  and  his  policies  are  now  the 
centre  of  political  dispute.  The  Methodist  rules  should  not 
gag  the  criti«-s  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  unless  also  they  gag 
his  supporters.  Mr.  CooKE.  who  is  after  Dr.  Day,  has  made 
charges  within  five  years  against  five  distinguished  Methodist 
divines.  In  one  case  his  charges  were  sustained.  In  four  cases 
they  were  dismissed. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Bennett 

In  view  of  the  probability  of  Mr.  Bhvan’k  third  nomination 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  it  is  but  natural 
that  epistle*  indicating  the  quality  of  his  personal  character 
should  evoke  interest.  IJis  eager  effort  to  increase  the  revenue 
of  his  paper  hy  urging  his  personal  adherents  to  organize 
big  subscription  clubs,  ostensibly  for  gcut-rul  political  or  pub- 
lic purposes,  we  are  di*|Mi*cd  to  dismiss  as  a mere  example 
of  poor  taste  rather  than  to  pronounce  it  a sign  of  mercenary 
inclination.  We  should  he  glad  to  lie  able  to  feel  that  the 
like  might  be  said  of  his  financial  relationship  with  the  lute 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  account  of  which  is  presented  in  another 
column.  Candor,  however,  compels  the  admission  that  analysis 
forbids  sueh  a deduction.  Obviously  Mr.  Bennett  was  a 
sincere  devotee,  whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  ambition 
in  his  heart.  It  may  lie  the  fact,  too,  that  Mr.  Bryan  felt 
justified,  for  the  sake  of  a cause,  in  accepting  money  from 
a comparative  stranger,  at  intervals,  for  a peri<*d  of  years, 
for  his  personal  use,  without  pretending  to  render  any  re- 
turn in  value.  But  the  way  in  which  it  was  done — the  surre|>- 
titious  making  of  the  will  nt  Mr.  Bryan's  home — the  careful 
copying  of  the  same  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  New  York— the 
secrecy  enjoined  upon  Mrs.  Bennett-  -all  apparently  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bryan — cannot  fail  to  make  an  impres- 
sion of  disiugcmiouMicss  and  tlu-  sly  exercise  of  hypnotic  in- 
fluence most  disagreeable  to  contemplate  as  possible  hy  a man 
whom  millions  wish  to  become  u candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Bryan,  whom  we  have  been  accus- 


tomed to  regard  ns  honest,  though  ignorant  and  misguided, 
owes  it  to  hium-1  f and  to  his  followers  to  make  a more  definite 
statement  regarding  this  transaction  than  has  yet  come  from 
his  pen  or  even  hiH  tongue. 

Reasonable  Regulation  for  Vivisection 

Tin*  race-track  |*enplc  are  trying  to  provide  that  their  in- 
dustry, with  its  necessary  incidents,  shall  Ik*  so  conducted 
ms  to  Ik*  less  objectionable  to  moralists.  Tile  brewers  and 
liquor  dealers  all  over  tin*  country,  where  they  are  still  al- 
lowed to  do  business  nt  all,  arc  exerting  themselves  to  secure 
denial  of  licenses  to  improperly  conducted  saloons.  And  the 
railroads  ure  trying  very  hard  to  Ik*  good  enough  to  avoid  ex- 
termination, and  the  stockbrokers  and  the  trusts  have  got 
their  heads  together  over  the  problem  of  saving  the  said  heads 
from  being  taken  off.  May  we  not  give  to  the  learned  vivi- 
sect ionists  the  friendly  counsel  to  try  to  take  n leaf  out  of 
the  Links  of  nil  these  other  harried  interests,  and  instead 
of  opposing  all  legislation  in  restriction  of  surgical  experi- 
ments on  live  animals,  exert  themselves  to  get  a law  on  the 
statute  Ls»k  which  will  regulate  vivisection  by  such  reasonable 
limitations  and  precautions  that  the  repose  of  the  less  fanat- 
ical of  the  anti-vivisectionist*  may  not  be  marred  by  dreams 
of  tortured  animals?  Vivisection,  in  our  opinion,  ought  by 
no  means  to  lie  subjected  to  sweeping  prohibition.  Neverthe- 
less here  and  in  Europe  there  have  liven  past  abuses  of  it, 
which  arc  matters  of  authentic  record,  that  ha\'e  been  hor- 
ribly cruel,  and  the  records*  have  been  made  and  pub- 
lished by  men  apparently  of  decent  standing  in  the  surgical 
profession.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  no  such  abuses 
would  Ik*  tolerated  in  any  institution  conducted  by  responsible 
medical  men  in  this  State,  nevertheless  the  utmost  assurnn«*e 
that  cun  lie  given  hy  law  against  such  cruelties  is  well  worth 
giving.  Otherwise  there  is  danger  that  this  whole  line  of 
experimentation  will  lie  declare*!  unlawful,  and  prohibited 
by  {icnnltios  that  it  will  be  more  than  embarrassing  to  incur. 

Not  British  Qtirens 

Since  our  republic  set  up  for  itself  there  never  has  been 
until  very  recently  an  emigration  of  Americans  from  the 
United  States  that  was  worth  noticing.  Some  of  our  women 
have  married  Europeans  and  Ls-orne  subjects  of  kings,  but 
until  lately  exceedingly  few  United  States  voters  have  ever 
given  up  their  citizenship.  Within  ten  years,  however,  a 
good  many  thousand  of  our  Northwesterners  have  gone  over 
the  border  into  the  Saskatchewan  country  and  taken  up 
wheat  lands,  and  these  emigrants  from  Uncle  Sam’s  domain 
have  usually,  as  jmrt  of  the  process  of  getting  their  land, 
taken  out  paper*  to  L*  Canadian  voters.  This  involves  finally 
swearing  allegiance  to  King  Ei»\vami»,  so  that  these  adventurers 
give  up  their  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  And  what 
do  they  get  in  return?  Almost  nil  of  them  suppose  that  they 
hvronic  British  citizens,  with  all  the  rights  as  well  ns  obliga- 
tions of  that  condition.  But  it  seems  not.  We  learn  from 
the  Winnipeg  7Vlrjmm  that  they  L-coine  merely  citizens  of 
Canada,  with  a right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  dominion 
governed  from  Ottawa,  hut  that  ns  soon  as  they  go  outside 
of  it  they  become  citizens  of  no  country.  By  British  law, 
it  seems,  a naturalized  Canadian  is  not  a British  citizen,  lie 
cannot  take  out  naturalization  papers  in  England  until  lie 
has  lived  there  five  years.  “ Not  a single  British  colony,” 
says  the  Winnipeg  Telegram,  *'  has,  ns  the  luw  stands  to-day, 
the  slightest  power  to  grant  to  an  alien  rights  of  British 
citizenship  that  can  lie  enforced  outside  of  its  own  boundaries. 

. . . There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  tlie  law.”  It  MCIW. 
then,  that  our  Porto-Rieans  have  plenty  of  company  in  their 
condition  of  being  folk  without  a country  when  they  go  away 
from  home. 

A Splendid  Piece  of  Work 

Tt  was  a great  help  to  the  spirits  to  have  it  announced  that 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  would  resume  business. 
The  resumption  was  made  possible  only  hy  a long,  hard,  per- 
sistent struggle,  led  for  seven  lorn  weeks  by  Mr.  Sattkrlke’s 
indefatigable  committee,  and  helped  by  as  many  good  men  as 
could  find  places  on  the  wheel  to  put  their  shoulders  to.  To 
reopen  those  doors  was  a job  worth  doing,  and  it  was  splendid- 
ly clone.  Its  direct  fiscal  effect  is  important,  still  more  so  its 
moral  and  indirect  effect.  Well  done,  gentlemen!  You  have 
made  us  all  your  debtors ! 
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The  Great  Powers:  Which  Arc  They,  and 
for  How  Long? 

IT  i*  a eouimooplare  that  onlooker*  may  •**«•  more  of  a game  than 
ibr  player*,  and.  therefore,  it  is  worth  while  t«  nut**  the  rejiort 
made  to  hit  government  by  the  representative  of  China,  which  at 
The  Hague  wa*  relegated  to  the  statu*  of  a small  Power,  while  tie- 
eight  great  Power*  took  and  held  the  front  of  the  stage  through- 
out the  second  peace  conference.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that, 
as  China’s  delegate  tells  his  government,  while  all  of  the  forty-live 
nations  represented  at  The  Hague  were  theoretically  equal,  a 
sharp  distinction  was  made,  and  enforced  in  practice,  between  eight 
nations  regarded  as  gn-at  and  the  remaining  thirty-seven,  infen-n- 
t tally  proclaimed  to  In-  small.  What  concerns  us  at  this  time  is  the 
justice  of  the  Chinese  Minister’s  refusal  to  accept  a*  iiermanent 
any  classification  of  Powers  into  great  and  small.  He  points  out 
that  greatness  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  a country's  govern- 
mental system,  upon  her  methods  of  law.  and  upon  her  military  and 
naval  preparation*:  we  may  add,  upon  her  imputation,  her  indus- 
trial and  her  financial  resources.  History  abound*  in  conclusive 
and  interesting  proofs  of  this  assertion.  The  examples  prove  that 
]N>pulation  and  even  wealth,  though  important  factors,  may  la-  of 
less  temporary  weight  than  preparation  and  efficiency.  We  do  not 
need  to  go  lack  more  than  four  or  live  centuries  to  show  the  truth 
of  this  averment.  In  the  middle  of  tin*  fifteenth  century  there  were 
only  three  Christian  Powers  in  Europe  which  had  any  sound  pre- 
tensions to  be  described  as  great.  These,  of  course,  were  the  Holy 
lb-man  Empire.  France,  and  England.  Spain  had  not  yet  been 
unified  by  the  marriage  of  Fr.Hhl.SAXi*  of  Aragon  to  Isabella  of 
Castile:  Italy  was  a chaos:  Poland  was  paralyzed  by  the  liberum 
veto  which  enabled  a single  member  of  the  Diet  to  defeat  the  will 
of  all  the  rest : Sweden  had  not  yet  been  raised  by  (li'HTAVl'a  Vasa 
to  a position  of  independence : the  elector  of  Brandenburg  had  not 
yet  crowned  himself  King  of  Prussia.  By  1560,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  Christian  Powers  universally  recognized  a*  great 
had  increased  to  four,  Spain  not  only  having  demonstrated  her 
right  to  he  included  in  the  cirelr,  but  being  generally  reputed  the 
most  powerful  state  in  Europe.  That  superstition  lasted  for  a 
century,  long  after  all  real  ground  for  it  had  vanished. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  tiro 
congresses  and  treaties  which  historian*  term  collectively  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  we  find  a new  state.  Sweden,  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  great  Power*,  a rank  to  which  she  had  no 
claim  on  the  score  of  population  and  wealth,  but  which  she  had 
earned  by  the  surpassing  genius  of  Ol'HTAvea  ADOLPHUS,  ami  by  a 
military  efficiency  and  prestige  which  survived  him  for  many  years. 
It  ia  notable,  however,  that  at  thi*  time  Poland  was  not  regarded 
as  a gnat  Power  by  the  nation*  of  western  Europe,  although  leas 
than  forty  years  later  the  Polish  king.  John  SoiutxKl.  was  to 
rescue  Vienna  from  an  Ottoman  army.  At  that  time,  too.  and  for 
some  two  centuries  afterwards,  religious  prejudice  excluded  from 
a Eur»|iean  conference  the  Turkish  Empire,  which,  on  the  score  of 
military  and  naval  resources,  undoubtedly  deserved  recognition 
until  her  fleet  was  destroyed  in  1828  at  the  tattle  of  Navarino,  and 
until  about  the  same  time  a Russian  army  under  General  Dik- 
bithch  crossed  tl»e  Balkans,  took  Adrianople,  and  threatened  Con- 
stantinople. Meanwhile,  an  extraordinary  rhangr  in  tiro  adjust- 
ment of  Powers  had  taken  place  in  Christian  Europe.  After  the 
Seven  Years*  War.  a European  Congress  which  should  have  left  out 
tiro  Prussia  of  Freuekh'k  the  Great  or  the  Russia  of  Catherine 
II.  would  have  been  ridiculous.  Roth  of  thews-  great  nations  were 
growths  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thenceforth, 
in  the  august  circle  of  great  Powers,  Prussia  and  Russia  took 
places  which  were  never  to  be  challenged.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
tiro  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain, 
which,  for  a time,  had  been  preeminent,  lost  her  claim  to  figure 
among  first-class  Powers.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  1 1814-15), 
the  great  Power*  were  Russia.  Prussia,  Austria.  France,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  same  Power*  assumed  the  duty  of  regulating  the 
alTair*  of  Europe  in  the  Congress  of  Paris  118501.  although  in  that 
gathering  Turkey  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a petitioner,  and.  against, 
tiro  protest  of  Austria.  Sardinia  was  admitted  in  a consultative 
capacity.  For  the  next  authoritative  alignment  we  must  go  to  tiro 
Congress  of  Berlin,  which  took  place  in  1878.  Here,  again,  Turkey 
appear*,  not.  however,  as  a judge  clothed  with  co-equal  authority, 
but  rather  a*  a victim  protesting  against  excessive  mutilation. 
What  renders  this  congress  remarkable  i*  that  it  was  the  first 
im|*nting  international  recognition  of  the  fact  that  unified  Italy 
di  •served  to  be  classed  as  a first  - rate  Power.  Otherwise  there 
was  no  change  in  tiro  signatories,  which,  a*  in  the  Congress  „f 
Vienna,  included  Russia,  Austria.  Prussia  (now  expanded  into  the 
German  Empire),  France,  and  Great.  Britain. 

The  six  great  Powers  arc  now  expanded  into  eight,  the  additions 
Wing  the  t’nited  State*  and  Japan.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
circumstance*  under  which  they  secured  a tardy  recognition.  It 
»»<  by  our  successful  termination  of  the  great  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion that  we  proved  impressively  and  decisively  our  right  to  hr 
counted  among  the  world’s  great  Powers.  The  fact  is  often  over- 


looked that  in  the  spring  of  1805.  when,  a*  yet.  tiro  conscription 
system  had  not  Iroen  generally  applied  on  tiro  European  Continent, 
we  could  have  roped  with  tiro  whole  of  Kuru|>e  in  arm*  upon  the 
land,  for  we  had  at  our  disposal  upwards  of  a million  veterans. 
Another  fact  ia  frequently  lost  aiglit  of,  namely,  that  at  tiro  same 
conjuncture  we  hud  more  iron  warships  than  all  of  the  rest  o| 
the  world  put  blether,  for  the  European  Herts  still  consisted 
mainly  of  wsslen  vessels.  Some  year*  elapsed  before  our  naval 
superiority  was  lost,  lien-  we  perceive  tin-  fundamental  reason 
for  England’s  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  pro- 
vided for  sidanitting  the  .l/ahrma  claims  to  arbitration.  Yet.  al- 
though our  right  to  take  |*»rt  in  conference*  of  great  Powers  dialing 
with  question*  of  world-wide  interest  would  not  have  Wen  dial 
longed  had  it  been  asserted  in  1 885,  it  was  not  formally  recognized 
until  WC  were  invited  to  attend  the  Berlin  conference,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  imlc|iendrnt  Congo  Slates.  We  hare, 
of  course,  no  interest  in  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  except  indirectly, 
as  exercising  a certain  tutelary  function  with  regard  to  the  re- 
public of  l.iU-rin.  Neither  have  we  any  interest  in  Morocco;  never- 
tlrolcM*.  we  were  invited,  and  We  accepted  the  invitation,  to  take 
part  in  the  Algcciras  conference.  No  nation  would  now  dream  of 
calling  a congress  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  ufltairs  of 
eastern  Asia  without  requesting  the  L’nited  States  to  participate. 
In  both  of  tiro  pcai-c  conferences  held  at  Tiro  Hague  a place  of 
dignity  and  influence  second  to  that  of  no  other  nation  ha*  been 
accorded  to  our  country.  This  recognition  of  our  importance  in 
international  councils  is  doubtless  due  in  large  measure  to  tiro 
widespread  knowledge  of  the  fad  tliat  our  population  is  nearing  the 
hundred  million  mark,  and  that  our  wealth,  as  attested  hv  a British 
statistician,  already  exceeds  that  of  the  British  Empire,  and  is 
increasing  much  more  rapidly.  On  the  score  of  military  prepara- 
tions, we  should  deserve  no  such  rank,  but  as  regards  our  navy 
we  are.  for  the  moment,  the  second  Power  upon  the  gloW. 

No  longer  ago  than  184)5  the  auggeetlon  that  Japan  would  ever 
be  admitted  to  the  circle  of  great  Power*  would  have  been  dis- 
missed a*  incredible  and  absurd.  After  her  successful  war.  how- 
ever. with  China  in  1 H'.t4-5,  it  became  indisputable  that  she  must 
be  treated  with  considerable  respect,  and  she  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  tiro  first  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  although  not  yet 
was  she  invested  with  the  prestige  of  a first-class  power.  Then 
came  the  war  with  Russia,  in  which  Japan  defeated  a nation  re- 
puted to  be  stronger  on  land  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Tiro 
result  was  that  in  tiro  second  pi-ace  conference  Japan  was  acknowl- 
edged, cheerfully  and  Unreservedly,  as  one  of  the  eight  gnat 
Powers.  This,  particularly-,  is  tiro  lesson  which  tiro  Chinese  dele- 
gate to  the  Hague  conference  would  have  hi*  fellow  subjects  take 
to  heart.  If  so  much  could  he  accomplished  within  half  a century 
by  .In pun,  whose  population  fall#  short  of  fifty  millions,  and  whose 
natural  resources  are  relatively  inconsiderable,  what  ought  to  be 
achieved  within  a similar  breadth  of  time  by  tiro  Celestial  Empire, 
which  has  between  three  and  four  hundred  million  inhabitant*,  and 
which,  a*  regards  the  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  is  the  richest 
country  on  the  globe!  The  honor  of  being  at  least  tiro  ninth  araon: 
llro  great  world  Powers  is  that  to  which  China’*  spokesman  at  the 
second  peace  conference  would  have  his  countrymen  look  forward. 


The  Failure  of  Success 

MI  AM  wrestling  with  a new  subject,"  wrote  Iiwen  in  1886. 
when  he  was  beginning  Peer  Ot/nt.  " But  I know  I shall  get  the 
upper  hand  of  tiro  brute  ls-fore  long.”  He  did  get  the  upper  hand, 
although  Peer  Uyn t was  far  from  winning  a quick  success,  and  as 
his  works  follow  each  other  we  realize  how  systematically  and 
increasingly  Iro  mastered  brute  matter  and  shapes]  it  into  art 
forms.  Nowadays  success  brings  swift  returns,  but  the  result  of 
quick  sneer* *et»  i*  something  very  closely  resembling  failure.  It 
took  very  nearly  forty  years  for  Peer  Oj/nt  to  run  into  a tenth 

edition;  it  would  Is-  difficult,  now  to  come  at  an  accurate  counting 

of  the  editions  and  translations  of  tiro  great  poem.  Not  only 

so.  hut  we  know  that  ns  the  year*  pass  there  will  be  more  and 

more  editions  of  tiro  play  ami  its  fellows,  more  and  more  trans- 
lations and  productions. 

Nowadays  wc  are.  however,  constantly  confronted  with  the 
anomaly  of  a really  fine  piece  of  work  followed  by  dwindling  and 
aiumiic  successors  from  the  same  pen.  A fine  novel  seems  tiro 
pnilmhlc  forerunner  of  two  or  three  weak  and  empty  performance* 
from  llro  rooveanful  author.  There  are  many  reasons  possible  to 
n**ign  for  the  misfortune:  first  of  all  the  root  of  all  evil  I*  aend- 
ing  up  it*  shoot*  here  a*  elsewhere.  Authors  love  money  as  well 
as  other  nron.  A anccesaful  book  means  tempting  from  tiro  pub- 
lishers who  use  successful  authors  a*  a means  to  money-making 
thvniwlve*.  and  who.  under  dominion  of  the  same  evil  spirit,  usually 
urge  swift  production.  Production,  however,  lay*  down  its  own 
laws,  and  tiro***  laws  are  us  little  concerned  with  money-making 
ns  the  laws  of  nature.  An  author  who  hu*  l*een  long  rejected  and 
overlooked  i*  likely  to  gird  up  his  loin*,  gather  up  all  hi*  force*, 
and  put  together  in  his  book  all  that  struggle  and  disappointment, 
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deprivation  ami  isolation  have  (aught  him,  all  the  garner  of  thought 
mill  emotion  of  silent  hour*,  anil  the  result  in  a worthy  book. 
When,  however,  the  applause  grown  loud,  ami  In-  in  coaxed  and 
bribed  into  doing  more  of  the  name  thing  immediately,  he  han 
no  unused  material  to  draw  upon.  If  he  succumb  to  temptation — 
an,  alas!  being  human,  he  usually  doe* — he  can  hut  offer  a weak 
imitation  of  hi*  former  achievement,  or  such  slight  effusions  a* 
have  belonged  heretofore  to  rejected  matter. 

If  any  man  were  eloquent  enough  to  persuade  author*  to  love 
art  more  and  money  less,  to  1*»  content  after  a masterpiece  to  let 
hi*  mind  lie  fallow’  until  once  inure,  of  its  own  accord,  a com- 
pt-lling  subject  springs  up.  and  by  care  and  nurture  and  watch- 
fulness. the  setting,  the  data,  the  decoration  accrue  into  it,  he 
would  do  that  greatest  service  to  art  that  can  be  done.  Even  to 
Mich  gnat  writer*  as  M.  Maeterlinck,  the  kind  and  good  Mr. 
tosox,  and  the  brilliant  Mr,  HtcliKNR.  one  would  like  to  send  a 
round  robin  petition  Itegging  for  two  years’  silence  and  then  a 
worthy  product. 

When  one  remember*,  too,  the  rejeete*!  rounds  of  mo*t  great 
novels,  one  would  like,  too.  to  urge  upon  all  readers  and  critic* 
the  indubitable  truth  that  a Imnk  i*  great  by  virtue  not  of  the 
evil  that  is  left  out  of  it.  but  by  tin*  vitality  that  is  put  into  it. 
Siiakknpkarf.'m  masterpiece*  are  not  ltawlc»«,  but  they  live  by  the 
power  of  their  fulnesa  of  l*-ing.  the  effort,  the  concentration,  the 
wealth  of  observation,  the  characterization,  the  human  situations; 
these  make  any  one  of  the  great  plays  an  invaluable  and  lusting 
document.  But  the  divine  afflatus  cannot  lie  beckoned  down  every 
day.  ami  a writer  who  has  once  done  a fine  book  should  consecrate 
himself  thereafter  to  the  production  of  greater  and  greater  work. 
Only  thus,  only  by  turning  away  the  face  from  debilitating  praise 
and  concentrating  the  whole  strength  upon  the  unwnn  height*, 
shall  we  have  a new  raw  of  giant*  in  the  realm  of  literature. 


The  Late  Edward  Henry  Strobe! 

By  Henry  L.  Nelson 

Thebe  died  the  other  day  at  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  one  of 
the  most  heroic  figures  of  our  time,  a great  hero  of  pence,  an 
American  so  little  known  that  even  Ida  native  city  of  t'liarleston 
was  almost  unconscious  of  his  existence,  and  quite  unaware  of 
the  honor  which  he  was  adding  to  the  lustre  of  his  country. 

Howard  Strohei.  waa  one  of  the  foremost  and  one  of  tl»e  most  use- 
ful diplomats  of  his  time.  It  is  one  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
country  that,  useful  and  able  as  he  waa,  his  diplomatic  service  to 
the  United  State*  was  of  rhort  duration,  for  the  singular  reason 
that  he  was  a Democrat.  Party  spirit,  or  prejudice,  or  greed, 
whichever  you  will,  deprived  the  country  of  Sthobrl’h  service* — - 
services  of  a character  that  placed  them  wholly  outside  the  nar- 
row confines  of  party  policy.  Strouel’h  career  was  great,  and 
those  who  knew  of  it.  and  who  were  happy  enough  to  know  him,  arc 
conscious  of  its  grratrics*.  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1877, 
and  from  the  law  sclnml  in  1882.  In  the  campaign  of  1884  he  at- 
tracted Mr.  Clevkland'r  attention  by  a pamphlet,  published  with- 
out his  name. entitled,"  Mr.  Blaine  and  his  Foreign  Policy.”  It 
introduced  SmiBKi.  to  his  diplomatic  career,  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
sent  him  to  Madrid  as  Secretary  of  legation,  J.  L.  M.  Cl'Mff  being 
minister.  Stkobel  was  there  with  Mr.  t'l'BRY  and,  afterwards,  with 
Mr.  Belmont,  and  much  of  the  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  lega- 
tion. doing  some  especially  noteworthy  work  in  Morocco.  Mr. 
Harrikon  became  President,  amt  Mr.  Blaine  Secretary  of  State, 
ami  Strouel  was  retained  for  a year  in  order  that  he  might  con- 
duct the  Moroccan  business.  Then,  nothing  exacting  being  in 
progress,  Strohei.  was  dismissed  to  make  way  for  n Republican. 

When  Cleveland  came  in  a second  time,  Strouel  served  for  a 
time  as  third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  but  thought  that  hi* 
experience  and  hia  achievement*  might  warrant  his  appointment 
as  minister  of  a l^atin  American  pnwer.  After  a time  the  ad- 
ministration concurred,  and  he  was  sent  to  Kciuidor.  and  after- 
ward* promoted  to  Chile.  While  he  was  at  this  post,  be  was  easily 
Hie  foremost  among  the  corps  of  diplomat*.  Chile  <sta  Wished  the 
single  gold  standard  in  18U3,  and  Strouki.'h  admirable  report  on 
the  movement  and  its  result  was  of  great  assistance  to  our  own 
effort  in  the  same  direct  inn.  Then  Cleveland  went  out  of  office, 
and  the  solemn  needs  of  the  Republican  party  required,  once 
more,  that  the  country  should  no  longer  have  the  service  of 
Edward  Stroke!.;  it  was  never  a train  to  be  its  fortune  to  have 
that  splendid  service.  Chile  wished  hint  to  remain,  ami  a |ietition 
wa*  started,  directed  to  Mr.  McKinley,  asking,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chilian*,  for  Strouel’h  retention.  RtrokEL  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing this  manifestation  of  affectionate  respect  and,  perhaps,  of  bail 
taste.  Ft  would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  if  Strohei. 
had  been  thus  proclaimed  to  the  world,  for  he  spent  a good  deal 
of  his  life  in  avoiding  publicity.  Chile  and  France  both,  neither 
knowing  of  the  other's  action,  desired  him  to  he  an  arbitrator  be- 
tween them,  and,  for  a time,  he  was  counsel  for  Chile  lieforc  R 
claim*  commission  at  Washington. 


In  1888  he  became  professor  of  international  law  in  the  Harvard 
Ijiw  School  and  there  continued  until  1003,  when  he  got  two  years' 
h-nve  of  absence  to  go  to  Siam  a*  General  Advisor  to  the  govern 
ment  of  that  country.  He  followed  an  Englishman,  who  died 
at  hi*  post,  and  now  we  reach  the  tale  of  heroism,  of  beautiful 
devotion  to  duty,  and  of  sacrifice.  After  two  year*  at  Bangkok, 
Ktrobkl  started  to  come  home  for  a \ neat  ion.  He  had  reached 
Egypt,  when  he  was  stung  by'  a poisonous  bug;  for  many  week*  he 
lay  in  a hospital  expecting  death;  at  last  he  was  taken  to  Paris, 
and  tlier*  specialists  experimented  with  him  and  kept  him  alive. 
The  poison  had  made  its  destructive  way  to  every  part  of  hi*  body, 
it*  visible  signs  appearing  now  in  one  spot  am!  now  in  another, 
Uric  day  he  learned  that  one  of  the  French  specialists  was  coming 
to  this  country  to  attend  the  medical  congress,  and  he  a*kcd  that 
he  might  be  brought  with  him.  He  waa  put  into  a planter  cast 
and  brought  here;  for  month*  he  wa*  under  the  care  of  specialist*, 
now  appearing  to  improve  and  then  kinking,  suffering  greatly 
always.  In  the  summer  he  wa*  taken  to  Cambridge,  and  there, 
sitting  and  sustained  by  an  iron  frame,  he  received  the  Doctorate 
of  Law*  from  the  university.  Months  passed  and  Ih*  remained  in 
this  country  until  the  winter,  when,  still  suffering,  he  returned  to 
Bangkok  because  he  hud  work  to  do  and  he  wished  to  do  it  before 
ho  died.  At  last,  propped  up  in  hi9  lied,  tortured  witb  pain,  which 
lie  bore  smilingly  and  even  humorously,  he  finished  his  task — the 
great,  task  of  reconciling  the  difference*  lietween  Siam  ami  France; 
and,  that  over,  he  bade  good-hy  to  the  world  that  loved  him  and 
admired  him,  and  died. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Few  British  writers  have  ever  received  from  America  a more 
interesting  book  notice  than  befell  the  other  day  when  (according 
to  the  Boston  Tranoeript ) President  Roosevelt.  Rune  Boot,  ami 
Henry  Cabot  Looob  wnt  overseas  a silver  cup  hearing  the  in- 
scription, “ Sir  Georoe  Trevelyan,  historian  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  with  their  signature*  engraved  iieneath. 

BEDrrrJ.n  Proctor  was  one  of  the  most,  practical  of  United 
State*  Senator*.  His  training  in  the  Civil  War  gave  him  an  in- 
sight into  military  affairs,  and  being  also  interested  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  he  often  took  charge  of  the  army  and 
agricultural  appropriation  bill*.  Hi*  gifts  cousbtrd  mainly  in 
common  sense  and  capacity  far  work,  but  they  were  aubstantiul 
gifts,  and  lweause  of  them,  and  because  of  the  confided ee  that  hi* 
character  inspired,  he  was  always  an  influential  Senator.  It  »» 
happened  that  he  luid  murh  to  do  with  shaping  the  American 
attitude  toward  Spain  immediately  before  our  war  with  that  coun- 
try. On  R vi*it  to  Cuba  tin*  Senator  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  camp*  of  the  concent  rados,  and  wa*  deeply  stirred  by  what  he 
saw.  In  a speech  made  after  his  return  he  described  with  moving 
simplicity  the  wretchedness  and  suffering  of  the  starving  coneon- 
trades.  The  speech  was  purely  descriptive  and  wholly  unbiassed, 
but  an  it  wa*  delivered  about  midway  between  the  blowing  up  of 
the  Maine  ami  the  declaration  of  war,  it  had  a profound  influence 
on  popular  opinion,  and  though  doubtleaR  nothing  was  farther  from 
Senator  Proitok’k  mind  than  the  desire  to  bring  mi  war,  lie  did  help 
to  bring  it  on.  This  calls  to  mind  the  dictum  of  Professor 
It  lack  IK  of  Edinburgh  to  Mb  students,  that  any  one  of  them,  even 
the  gentlrst,  had  that  in  him  that  could  cause  a revolution. 

At  last  accounts  Colonel  W ATTESTOR  was  still  absorbing  ozone 
and  wearing  summer  clothes  at  Naples-on-tiie-Gulf.  Florida.  He 
continues  to  give  frequent  evidence  in  the  Courier  Journal  of  lieing 
in  remarkable  health  and  spirits.  The  editorial  page  of  the 
Courier  Journal  is  of  an  old-fashioned  size,  but  the  evergreen 
colonel  garrallops  up  ami  down  It*  long  roluinn*  with  all  the  energy 
of  youth  and  a thousand  time*  it*  knowledge.  He  lia*  been  read- 
ing SciltlUz’n  Mrmoirx.  and  talks  nearly  three  delightful  column* 
about  him.  He  nay*  of  Mr.  Rriii'RZ:  “ He  wa*  a German.  He  was 
an  artist.  By  nature  a doctrinaire,  lie  had  become  a philosoplier. 
He  could  never  wholly  adjust  himself  to  his  environment.  He 
lectured  Lincoln,  ami  Lincoln,  perceiving  Id*  earnest  truthfulness 
and  genuine  qunliltrs.  forgave  him  his  impertinence,  nor  censed 
to  regard  him  with  the  enduring  affection  one  might  have  for  an 
ardent,  aspiring,  and  lovable  boy.  lie  was  repellent  to  Grant,  who 
could  not.  and  perhaps  did  not,  desire  to  understand  him.  To  him 
the  Southerners  were  always  the  red-faml,  swashbuckling  slave- 
driver*  he  had  faneird  and  pictured  them  in  the  day*  of  his 
Altaditimi  oratory.  More  and  more  he  lived  in  a rut  of  hi*  own 
high  and  noble  faneie*.  wise  in  book*  and  counsels,  affectionate  in 
his  relations  with  the  few  who  enjoyed  hi*  confidence;  tit  the  last 
a most,  captivating  personality.  Though  fastidious.  ScmitZ  was 
not  intolerant.  But  he  was  very  hard  to  convince — tenacious  of  his 
opinions — very  courteous,  but  very  insistent  in  debate.  He  was 
a German:  a German  nerr  Doctor;  of  munic.  of  letter*,  and  of 
common  law.  During  an  intimacy  of  more  than  thirty  years  we 
scarcely  ever  agreed  about  any  public  matter,  differing  even  almut 
the  civil  sendee  and  the  tariff  ; but  I admired  him  hugely  and  loved 
him  heartily.” 
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Correspondence 


THE  STRANGE  CASK  OF  MR.  BRYAN  AND  MR.  BENNETT 

Sa*rTLR,  Wash.,  Vtbrvary  II.  l(/r># 

To  lk«  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Sir,— 1 have  beard  it  stated  that  tin-  conduct  of  M.\  W.  .1.  Bryan 
in  the  Bennett  will  case  proven  him  to  be  avaricious  to  the  point 
of  disgusting  many  of  his  admirer*.  Time  has  obscured  my  memory 
on  t liia*  point,  and  I lioja*  the  editor  will  kindly  present  the  facts 
*.f  the  matter.  I am,  air, 

A.  W.  Prsbtom. 

When  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  making  his  whirlwind 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  the  Atlantic  roast  States  he  won 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Philo  S.  Bennett.  an  elderly  citizen 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  had  amassed  a comfortable  little 
fortune  a*  a wholesale  dealer  in  teas,  coffees,  and  wpicc*  in  New 
York,  and  who  presently  detennined  to  devote  u large  share  of 
his  nronerty  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Hryan  and  the  dissemination 
of  the  Bryanic  doctrine*. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  two  men  was  described  by  Mr.  Hrvan 
when  he  testified  before  the  Proliate  Court  at  New  Haven,  on 
October  21,  11*03.  lie  volunteered  the  following  statement: 

**  My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hen  nett  was  in  the  campaign  of 
lfittfi,  when  he  was  one  of  the  clcctorsatlurge  on  our  ticket  in 

this  State,  and  he  was  on  the  train  from  New  York  to  New 

Haven,  and.  as  lie  reminds  me  in  this  letter  which  I shall  read, 
rode  in  the  earring  from  the  station  to  the  hotel.  The  next  time 
I had  my  attention  called  to  him  was  after  the  election,  when  l 
received  a letter  which  he  had  written  before  the  election.  The 

first  letter  I received  from  Mr.  Bennett  was  dated  at  New  York, 

October  30,  I81MJ.” 

Mr.  Hryan  read  the  letter,  which  was  put  in  evidence.  In  it 
Mr.  Bennett  wrote: 

“ Oka  a Sib, — The  betting  is  three  to  one  against  you  in  this 
State  at  the  present  time:  but  notwithstanding  It  I am  impressed 
with  a feeling  that  you  will  w in.  and  if  you  are  defeated  I wish  to 
make  you  a gift  of  $30M0,  and  if  you  will  accept  the  same,  it  will 
la-  a genuine  pleasure  to  me  to  hand  it  to  you  any  time  after  the 
tenth  of  next  March. 

" You  have  made  one  of  the  most  gallant  figlils  on  record  for  a 
principle,  against  the  combined  money  |*>wcr  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. and.  if  you  are  not  successful  now.  you  will  la*,  in  niv  opinion, 
four  years  later.  ... 

“ Sincerely  vour*. 

44  P.  S.  Bknxktt.” 

.Mr.  Hryan  testified: 

“ He  followed  out  his  suggestion  there,  and  sent  me  a check 
in  March  of  each  of  the  following  years,  making  $3tMMI.  Early 
in  IINMI  when  | visited  New  York  In*  met  me  as  lie  always  did. 
At  that  time  he  gave  me  $600.” 

During  the  three  years  and  a half  that  elap*is|  between  the 
first  iiu-cting  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Hcnm-ii  tin-  friendship  U- 
tween  the  men  was  constantly  growing,  and  reached  its  climax 
a few  weeks  la-fore  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Bryan's  second  cam- 
paign. It  was  then  that  Mr.  Bennett  made  hi*  last  will  und 
testament,  in  which  was  a bn)tmt  of  Aatl.ftoo  to  Mrs.  Bennett  to 
lie  disposed  of  according  to  the  directions  she  would  find  in  a 
sealed  letter  enclosed  in  the  same  safe  dcjiasii  box  with  the  will. 
This  letter,  signed  l»y  Mr.  Bennett,  instructed  the  widow  to  give 
the  *.">0,0tMi  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  secret. 

Bennett  visited  Bryan'*  home  for  two  days  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Bryan  drew  the  will.  Mrs.  Bryan  did  the  ty|M-w riling.  Bennett 
tltt*n  returned  to  New  York  and  executed  the  will  r.ml  copied  and 
signed  the  letter*  drawn  up  for  him  in  Nebraska  by  Bryan. 

Philo  S.  Bennett  was  killed  in  a runaway  in  tin-  summer  of 
l!Ml3.  Not  lung  afterward  his  hist  will  wa*  piesented  for  proliate 
in  thr  Probate  t'ourt  at  New  Haven.  By  its  terms  $76,000  was 
bestowed  upon  Grace  Imogcne  Bennett,  the  testator's  widow,  to* 
get  her  with  three  house*  i mortgaged  i in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
also  all  (Huntings,  pictures,  furniture,  jewelry,  brie  -6-brae.  He., 
also  one-half  of  the  residuary  estate.  The  *uiu  of  $73,000  was 
devised  to  various  relative*,  and  $0200  to  churches,  hospitals,  etc. 
Mr.  Bennett  las|ueath«*d  .f  jn.tHMi  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  frost.  to  he  divided 
among  twenty  five  college*  ami  universities  to  give  prizes  for 
essay*  discussing  tlw*  principles  of  free  government,  and  to  help 
poor  and  deserving  boys  to  get  an  education.  To  Mrs.  Mary  Baird 
Bryan,  Mr.  Bryan's  wife,  $IO.tXM)  was  devised  in  trust  to  help  poor 
girl*  to  get  an  education.  Mr.  Bennett  also  left  Jjflfltl  to  the  New 
Haven  Public  Library  and  $10,000  to  erect  the  Bennett  drinking 
fountain  at  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Haven  green. 

The  twelfth  clause  of  the  will  was  ns  follows: 

" I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  wife.  Grace  Imogene  Bennett, 
i lie  slim  of  $60,000,  in  trust,  however,  lor  the  purposes  *rt  forth 
in  a sea  led  letter  whh-h  will  Is*  found  with  this  will.” 

Mr.  |t«-iinctl  appointed  Alfred  I*.  Sham,  his  partner  in  business, 
ami  William  denning*  Bryan,  executor*  of  tin*  will,  which  was 
executed  in  New  York,  mi  May  iPJ.  1000.  With  the  will  Mr. 
Bryan  presented  the  letter  above  referred  to.  It  was  In  an  envelope 
marked: 

“Mr*.  I*.  S.  Bennett, — To  lie  read  only  by  Mr*.  Bennett  and 
by  her  alone,  after  my  death.  P.  S.  Itexsigl.” 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Bennett  urged  hi*  wife  to  give  the  $60,000  to 
Mr.  Bryan  because:  " I consider  it  a duty,  ns  1 llnd  it  a pleasure, 
to  make  this  provision  for  hi*  financial  aid.  so  that  he.  may  b»*  more 
free  to  devote  himself  to  his  chosen  field  of  labor.” 


With  this  letter  was  one,  referred  to  by  the  court  as  ” the  type- 
written document,"  which  Mr.  Bryan  drew  up  in  Nebraska,  uml 
gave  to  Mr.  Itrunctt,  who  took  it  back  to  New  York,  copied  it,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Hi  van  an  original.  It  was; 

*■  New  Yoick,  S/22/1900. 

" My  hear  Mr.  Buy  AX : 

“I  inclose  a duplicate  letter,  which  I have  pluccd  in  a sealed 
envelope,  with  instruction*  t-lmt  it  shall  I**  opened  by  Mr*.  Bennett, 
and  lead  by  her  alone.  I have  stated  therein  the  reason*  for  the 
provisions  made  for  you,  ami  I sincerely  hope  you  will  accept  tin* 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  yourself.  Dive  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  your  wife,  and  iuvr*i  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
lienefit  of  vour  thris*  children,  giving  five  thousand  to  each,  when- 
ever you  think  it  wise  to  turn  t lie  money  over  to  them. 

“ if  for  any  reason  you  decline  to  receive  the  entire  sum.  or  any 
|<art  thereof.  I shall  tm*t  you  to  distribute  the  same  according  to 
tour  judgment  among  educational  and  eliariiahh*  instil ut ion*. 

“ Sincerely  you rs. 

’’  Piiilo  S.  Bekxbtt.” 

The  probate  Court  admitted  the  will  itself  to  prolmte,  but  added  : 
"it  is  considered,  ml  judged,  and  decreed  by  this  court  that  neither 
said  envelope  nor  letter,  nor  said  typewritten  document,  nor  said 
envelope,  letter,  and  typewritten  document  taken  together.  l«e 
approved  or  allowed  as  a |uirt  of  said  will,  and  that  the  prolate 
of  said  envelope,  letter,  and  ty|a*writtm  document,  and  each  of 
same,  be  refused.” 

The  Superior  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  affirmed 
the  judgment  on  appeal. — Editor. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  TOBACCO  WAR 

Harrer'k  Week i. y has  received  a number  of  letters  calling  atten- 
tion fo  inaccuracies  in  mi  article  entitled  " A Ku-Klux  Klan  of 
To-day,"  by  Charles  V.  Tevl*.  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  Febru- 
ary 8.  One  of  these  letter*  is  as  follows: 

Atlaxta,  Ga.,  Febnu*  > n,  iqoS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Sir. — In  the  issue  of  sour  magazine  for  February  8.  in  an  article 
entitled  “ A Ku-Klux  Elan  of  Today,'’  by  Charles  V.  Tevis,  there 
an-  a number  of  inaceuraeies.  This  would  hardly  he  worthy  of 
notice  had  this  article  appeuri-d  in  a " muck-raking  magazine,"  but 
a long  mid  most  pleasant  uiquuintanrc  with  the  VVkfki.y  lut*  given 
me  the  fis-ling  i hai  everything  np|M-aring  tlierein  is  ulwav*  correct, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I desire  to  cull  the  matter  to  your 
attention. 

hirst,  a half  pap*  illustration  has  under  it  that  tie*  Acme  Flour 
Mills  have  a daily  capacity  of  1200  hogshead*  of  tubaitn!  Isn't 
that  unusually  carries*  for  IIarpkis'sT 

Then  your  contributor  writes  that  the  torch  was  applied  to 
several  freight  ears  at  Princeton,  while  a*  a matter  of  fart  three 
factories  were  totally  destroyed,  und  po**ildy  more. 

Again,  be  quote*,  "The  trouble  i*  confined  to  a few  Western 
counties  that  raiae  the  greatest  Burley  crops,”  Now  while  it  is 
true  that  the  burning*  have  until  recently  ls*en  confined  to  the 
western  purl  of  the  State,  it  lut*  been  entirely  ill  tin*  Dark  Tobacco 
District,  or  Black  Patch,  when*  no  Burley  is  grown,  ami  any  one 
who  knew  so  little  about  tobacco  a*  that  wa*  not  competent  to 
give  an  opiuiun  on  the  subject  worth  quoting. 

Also  that  dramatic  fight  *o  vividly  pictured  as  occurring  on  the 
streets  of  Hopkinsville,  originated  in  some  one's  fertile  bruin,  for 
1 have  been  told  by  several  spectators  that  the  Raider*  before 
leaving  the  place  railed  a roll  of  their  men.  after  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  complete,  and  that  it  was  siane  thirty  minutes  before 
u pursuit  was  organized,  and  that  it  was  several  mile*  from  Hop- 
kinsville that  a party  of  them  was  overtaken  and  shots  exchanged. 

Little  details  like  giving  Governor  Willson  a middle  initial  of  A. 
instead  of  hi*  own,  which  is  K..  and  sfielliitg  hi*  name  sometime* 
with  one  "I"  ami  then  with  two,  which  is  correct,  are  not  worth 
noticing. 

It  may  seem  *1  range  that  a resident  of  Atlanta  should  presume  to 
criticise  an  article  written  alsml  Kentucky,  hut  I have  very 
recently  moved  here  from  flu*  heart  of  the  affected  district  «f  the 
toliacco  trouble*  and  have  had  conversations  with  spectators  of 
all  the  raids,  and  I am  only  writing  you  this  letter  Imwin  I !*•* 
lieve  either  you  or  Mr.  Tevis  has  In-ell  greatly  imposed  on.  for,  as 
you  have  prolmbly  observed,  writing  i*  not  in  my  line. 

With  kindest  regard*  mid  wishes  for  the  long  continued  sum*** 
of  your  very  interesting  amt  entertaining  publication, 

1 am.  sir, 

H.  W.  Yoinco. 

Undeniably  some  of  the  statements  in  ttie  article  were  at  variance 
with  those  made  by  our  correspondents.  The  fact  llmt  Mr.  Tevis. 
the  writer  of  the  article,  was  a member  ->f  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Unqitirrr,  and  conversant  with  the  ilailv  details  of  the  toliacco  war 
in  lu-sr-by  counties  in  Kentucky,  sismctl  to  warrant  the  \Vm:kly  in 
having  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  ability  to 
record  them.  We  regret  (he  ap|uireiit  errors  in  his  story,  am)  in 
giving  |**rmi**ion  i»  reprint  the  piece  have  area  to  it  that  the 
error*  were  corrected  before  reprinting.  The  error  in  the  east*  of 
Hu-  picture  of  “the  Acme  Mill*  and  Elevator  Company,  which  had 
n daily  eapaeify  of  1200  liogslieads  of  tobacco  ” t which  Mr.  Young 
refer*  to.  not  very  accurately | was  due  to  tie*  fuel  that  the  photo- 
graph sent  to  us  for  reproduction  wa*  marked  incorrectly. — Editor. 
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Fighting  the  Fire  at  Ha  Height,  after  the  Building  had  become  a Funeral  Pyre 


The  Bodies  of  the  Victima  of  Coitlnwood’a 
Tragedy  laid  out  in  the  temporary  Morgue 


Removing  the  Dead  from  the  blocked  Entrance 
at  the  Rear,  where  moat  of  the  Fatalities  occurred 


The  Ruins  of  Coll  in  wood’s  Fire-trap  School-house 
where  almost  Two  Hundred  Children  lost  their  Uvea 


Relatives  of  the  young  Victims  of  the  Dis- 
aster awaiting  the  removal  of  the  Bodies 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A CLOSED  DOOR 

between  IflO  and  I HO  children,  ami  two  or  t:  teachers.  lost  their  lives  ix  a fire  which  swept  THMM'oii  tite  iarr 

VIEW  SCHOOL  IX  Cl  1 1 .1.1  .X  WOOII,  Olllo,  A Mllll  NH  Oh  I. AND,  OX  MAIM  II  4.  THE  IT  AMES,  ST  AIM  I Xll  IX  THE  BA  HEM  EXT,  SPREAD 

Tliaot'011  THE  BtTILOIXU  WITH  AI'I'ALIJNU  RAPIDITY.  A.  “IK  CHILDREN.  PENNED  IX  THE  .NARROW  IIALLWATH  AXI»  AT  THE  WIT  or 
A STAIRWAY  LEADING  TO  A DOOR  WHICH  IN  MAID  KITIIti.  HAVE  BEEN  LOCKED  UR  TO  HAVE  OPENED  INWARD.  WERE  TRAMPLED, 
RLTrOCATED,  OR  Bl'RNED  TO  DEATH.  THE  S<  HOOI.  RI’U  1,  A TJIKEE-STORY  BRICK  HTRCCTCRE,  WAS  COMPLETELY  CCTTED 
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Wanted:  Soldiers 

AN  AMERICAN  ARMY  PROBLEM 


By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


IIAT  shuttlecock  of  politic*!  and  philanthropic  battle- 
dam,  the  army,  is  going  to  Is*  taken  seriously  1 
Hitherto  the  army  ha-  Isx-n  in  the  position  of 
the  snail  which  five-and-twenly  tailors  trie*!  to 
catch  in  vain.  There  are  at  least  live-ami  twenty 
question*  which  are  being  fought  out  intermittently 
over  it.  There  is  (lie  question  whether  uffiour-  in  the 
higlicr  rank*  shall  be  promoted  hy  seniority  «»r  by 
favor.  There  is  the  auestion  whether  the  canteen 
slut  1 1 lie  restored,  or  whrtlier  it  I*  preferable,  a*  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  maintains,  that  every  army  |s»-t  shall  lie  encircled 
with  drinking  dens,  as  now.  It  rave  battles  have  issn  fought  over 
these  problems:  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  armv  itself,  whose 
praetienl  welfare  nolsuly  had  very  nnirh  time  to  think  about,  has 
is-en  steadily  dwindling.  So  many  theorists  have  tucked  their  colors 
to  tlie  mast  that  it  has  split. 

The  army  is  now  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  numerical 
establishment;  and  this  deficiency  exists  in  almost  all  branehea 
except  the  cavalry.  Desertions  have  depleted  its  ranks.  Its  mem* 
Item  are  now  druwn  chiefly  from  the  least  efficacious  class  of  citi- 
zens. men  who  find  in  it  a last  refuge  from  the  highroad  and  the 
construction  gang:  and  of  these  a wholly  disproportionate  amount 
are  not  citizen*  at  all.  Although  commissions  can  be  obtained 
with  comparative  ease  by  educated  men  among  the  rank  and  file, 
it  has  become  difficult  to  procure  even  (lie  normal  complement  of 
officers ; for  the  army  offers  no  prospects  comparable  with  those 
held  out  in  other  form*  of  employment. 

So.  while  the  wrangling  factions  at  Washington  continue  to 
reform  their  theoretical  array,  the  government  is  making  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  it*  depleted  numbers  up  to  the  established  strength 
and  to  improve  the  /irrtonnel  hy  aiqienling  to  a better  class  of 
recruit.  With  these  ends  in  view  a bill  is  bring  introduced  at  Wash- 
ington to  increase  the  remuneration  of  all  arm*  hy  an  amount  which 
average*  about  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

Meanwhile  strong  efforts  are  bring  made  to  obtain  recruit*  in 
greater  numbers.  There  are  three  main  centre*  of  enlistment  in 
the  United  States — at  Fort  Slocum.  New  York;  Fort  Jefferson. 
St.  Louis;  and  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In 
New  York  city  the  re- 
cruiting officer  is 
abroad  In  the  streets 
and  parks,  hearing  Ins 
placard  which  sets 
forth  th<  advantage* 
of  enlistment.  In  Her- 
ald Square.  Madison. 

Union,  and  City  Hall 
park*,  and  at  the  Rat- 
ten1. lie  may  lx*  seen 
every  fine  day  lie 
tween  the  hours  rif 
eight  and  five,  expat i 
ating  to  groups  of 
interested  hut  indi- 
vidually shy  apeeta- 
tors  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  an  army  life. 

You  may  see  similar 
advert isement*  staring 
at  you  inside  the  sur- 
face cars. 

Fort  Slocum,  where 
applicant.*  receive 
their  final  tests  ami 
are  sworn  in.  i*  fed  by 
eight  substations,  of 
which  tlte  in  oh  t im- 
portant an-  located, 
one  on  the  lower 
Bowery,  under  I h e 
eliarge  of  l.ientenant- 
Cnloncl  Hardin,  and 
the  other  on  Sixth 
Avenue  near  Forty 

second  Street,  commanded  by  Major  Kenly.  That  the  new  methods 
have  already  attained  considerable  sucres*  may  Is  seen  liy  a 
glance  at  the  miscellaneous  mob  which  diverts  itself  in  the 
purlieu*  of  these  substations  daily.  Most  of  these  an-  obviously 
men  out  of  employment:  but  onr  see*  ocras|ounll>  n clean,  alert, 
well  dressed  young  applicant.  t*>  whom  the  army  will  clearly  offer 
a career  rather  than  a jot*.  For  the  rest,  they  display  a curious 
reluctance  to  cuumiit  them -clve*.  and  a |Mwerfill  fascination  for 
squinting  through  the  half  closed  dour*  of  tin*  room*  wherein 
soldier*  in  trim  uniform*  are  Im-ily  recording  the  names  of  appli- 


cant* and  filling  out  descriptive  sheet*.  They  line  the  darker  por- 
tion* of  the  passages,  hanging,  like  Mahomet  - coffin,  between  the 
heaven  of  freedom  and  the  inferno  of  discipline.  Or  the  pruccs* 
may  Is-  com  pared  to  that  of  the  swimmer  entering  eo!d  water.  The 
man  who  shivers  on  the  shore  is  the  ill-clad  street  h«afer,  who  |*-er- 
euutiously  up  the  stair*,  evidently  afraid  of  bodily  rapture  and 
enforced  enlistment.  Then  there  is  the  man  knee-deep  who  ha* 
committed  himself  to  the  noslieal  ins|iection  with  well  defined 
mental  reservation*,  and  call*  to  Ids  friend  outside.  “ fimie  on  in. 
Bill;  the  army's  lovely."  Again  corresjionding  to  the  man  who 
taken  the  plunge  and  come*  nut  spluttering  and  shivering,  there 
is  the  not  infrequent  applicant  who  proves  acceptable.  gue*  to  Fort 
Slocum,  |i*sh*-s  the  doctor*.  and  lit  the  lust  throws  down  the  pen 
and  refuses  to  sign  his  name  to  the  enlistment  form. 

The  examinations  at  the  two  -nh-tation*.  which  consist  of 
medical  tests  made  hv  non-rufnmi**ioned  officer*  of  lung  experience, 
and  of  u crons  examination  by  the  commanding  officer,  a*  for  the 
purpose  of  weeding  out  candidates  whose  applications  are  hope- 
less. and  an-  only  pri-liminary  to  the  more  severe  examination 
which  the  army  surgixin*  conduct  at  Fort  Slocum.  Nevertheless, 
something  like  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  who  apply  fail  to  qualify. 

Andy,  the  Herman  corporal,  regards  the  rejection  of  a likely- 
looking  man  with  positive  pain,  and  often  expostulate*  with  Se’r- 
gcant  Smith,  a veteran  with  a service  record  of  • wenty  years, 
whose  medical  knowledge  i*  equal  to  that  of  many  a surgeon. 

While  this  preliminary  examination  does  not  determine  a man'* 
fitness  or  unfit nesa  for  the  army,  it  eliminates  front  (lie  work  of  the 
surgeon*  at  Fort  Slocum  such  detail*  as  measuring  height  and 
weight,  chest  expansion,  etc.  Frequently  a recruit  whose  hearing 
or  eyesight  is  set  down  on  the  sh«*-t  us  defective  proves  acceptable 
to  the  army  doctors ; while  in  numbers  of  ea-e*  men  passed  as 
sound  are  subsequently  refuse*!  on  account  of  some  unsuspected 
organic  disease.  All  men  whose  admission  is  considered  doubtful 
lire  sent  up  to  the  Fort  with  explanatory  remark*  upon  tlieir  dis- 
abilities. 

**  Next  man."  cries  Sergeant  Smith,  beckoning  to  the  nearest  of 
the  cluster  of  applicants  in  the  anteroom,  who  are  bitting  huddled 
together,  wholly  di- 
vested of  clothing, 
and  more  or  leas 
embarrassed  at  see- 
ing themselves  in 
such  unconventional 
guise. 

" Next  man"  amble- 
forward  and  i*  placed 
on  the  weighing- 
machine.  His  height 
is  taken,  and  height 
mid  weight  compared 
with  the  official  maxi- 
mum and  minimum 
allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment tables.  H i « 
client  is  measured,  iu- 
Ihitrd  and  dellatrd- 
Next  he  has  to  read 
off,  with  either  eye  al 
lernately,  a line  of 
letter*  on  a card  *iu- 
|M-nih  «l  from  the  oppo- 
site wall.  Four  mi* 
takes  in  this  eliminate 
fhe  recruit  from  the 
contest. 

" Now  stand  over 
here,"  says  Andy, 
when  the  mun  has 
emerged  from  this  test 
safely.  He  close*  one 
of  his  ear*.  " Repeat 
in  a loud  voice  what 
you  hear  the  sergeant 


Plan:  Scouting  for  Recruit*  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York 


••  Twenty  • t h ree." 

whisper*  the  sergeant  front  his  post  against  the  opposite  walk 
" Forty-three."  say*  tin*  recruit. 

“ Fifty-nine.'*  says  the  sergeant. 

'*  Soventv-nine.” 

" Snn  Francisco  ” 

" May  (hxl  M.-s  yon." 

• lie's  jj»*  .,*4*,”  says  Sergeant  Smith. 

.e  the  |ss*r  feller  a chance.  Bill."  answers  Corporal  Andy, 
i hit  hoarse:  I couldn't  hear  you  very  well  m«s*lf.  Hi* 
ear's  perfect,  Bill.” 
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“ Well,  n»  lie'*  jHMsed  all  the  rest,  111  send  him  to  the  Fort, 
then.  Next  man." 

•'  Now  there's  a nice-looking  little  feller  for  you,”  nays  Corporal 
Andy,  us  a fair -haired,  dejected-looking  youth  shamble*  forward. 

“ lie  won't  do,  Andy ; he's  knock  kneed." 

“ Oh,  don't  be  hasty ; give  him  a chance.  Hill.” 

“ Well,  git  up  on  this  machine,”  the  sergeant  growls.  “ Quarter 
of  un  inch  too  short.  Why  didn’t  you  git  your  father  to  stretch 
you  out  before  you 
came  ?” 

” lie's  got  his  hair 
smoothed  down.  Bill. 

He’s  the  height  sure 
enough.  Give  the 
feller  a chance/' 

The  applicant  just 
reaches  the  minimum 
weight,  with  a few 
ounces  to  spare;  his 
chest  measurement 
satisfactory  also,  but 
he  cau  only  inllate  it 
un  inch  and  a half. 

” We  can't  take  him, 

I tell  you.” 

“ Oh*,  don’t  be  hasty, 

Hill.  Give  the  poor 
feller  a chance,  lie'll 
grow.” 

” Stand  up,”  the  ser- 
geant shouts.  “ Lift 
up  your  legs.  See  if 
you  can  kick  yourself. 

Wriggle  your  feet.  I 
telf  you  once  for  all 
we  can't  take  him. 

He’s  llat- footed.  And 
narrow  - chested  and 
knock-kneed,  and  just 
look  at  them  spavins 
and  ringbones.  And 
un  albino.  Here,  you, 
this  ain’t  no  freak 
museum.  Git  out  and 
git  your  clothes  on." 

For  such  as  have 
pa»Hcd  the  medical  inspection  there  remains  the  examination  by 
the  recruiting  officer.  The  colonel  sits  in  his  room,  smoking  a 
cigar.  For  each  of  the  nude,  shivering  applicants  he  has  the  same 
lint  of  portentous  and  horribly  personal  questions.  From  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  framed  one  would  think  the  would-be 
soldier  wus  rather  some  traveller  seeking  the  shelter  of  this  coun- 
try’s laws. 

However,  they  are  rattled  off  at  such  speed  that,  they  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  a monologue,  interwpenicd  by  the  monosyl- 
labic replies.  Moreover,  the  War  Office  has  framed  them  so  wisely 
that  all  those  queries  which  need  a negative  response  are  couched 
in  the  negative  form,  while  the  rest  are  In  the  affirmative.  For 
example: 

••  Have  your  parents  given  their  consent  to  your  enlistment?” 

**  Yes,  sir." 

” You  have  not  applied  elsewhere  to  join  the  army?” 

" No,  sir.” 

“ You  have  not  been  in 
any  iail  or  penitentiary?^ 

" No,  sir.” 

“ You  are  not  addicted 
to  the  use  of  drugs  or  in- 
toxicating liquors?” 

**  No,  sir,” 

“ Do  you  consider  your- 
self of  sound  health?” 

**  Yes,  sir.” 

" Have  you  ever  had 
any  serious  diseases?" 

Well,  sir,  when  1 was 
a Imby — ” 

•*  Never  mind  about  the 
history  of  your  childhood 
days,”  says  the  colonel, 
severely.  **  Do  you  suffer 
from  fits  or  convulsions?” 

And  so  on. 

When  finally  the  appli- 
cant has  passrd  these  ex- 
aminations he  is  lodged  at 
the  recruiting  station  for 
a day  or  two.  until  a 
hatch  is  ready  to  be  sent 
up  to  Fort  Slocum. 

That  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  obtain  re- 
cruits have  had  some  success  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  something 
like  forty  men  lie  now  Is-ing  received  at  the  Fort  every  day.  The 
minimum  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  thirteen,  and  the  maxi- 
mum sixty-eight.  The  knowledge  of  the  new  hill  for  increasing  the 
army  payroll  has  also  powerfully  contributed  to  this  increase,  the 
authorities  believe.  The  new  recruits  are  retained  only  for  a 
week  or  two,  sufficient  time  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  their 
drill.  Every  mouth  some  1200  arc  sent  away  to  various  stations. 


The  medical  test  at  Fort  Slocum  is  much  the  same  as  that  given 
at  the  substation,  certain  details  lwing  omitted.  The  proportion 
of  those  rejected  is  not  very  large,  and  is  mainly  due  to  the  dis- 
covery of  lu-art  disorders.  Occasionally,  as  stated  above,  a man 
Iwlks  at  the  last  stage,  when  required  to  swear  in.  in  whieh  ease 
there  is  nothing  which  can  lie  done  except  to  let  him  go  free. 

The  conversion  of  the  undisciplined  citizen  to  the  untrained 
soldier  is  very  striking.  The  shabby,  unkempt  recruit,  often  marked 
with  the  Itowcry 
slouch,  proceeds  to  the 
Quartermaster's  stores 
for  his  kit  : blankets, 
uniform,  caps,  gloves, 
b o c k a,  underwear, 

shoes;  all  of  the  flneitt 
possible  quality.  He 
emerges  a different 
figure.  The  zest  for 
the  military  life  has 
already  stamped  him. 
lie  holds  himself  un- 
consciously straightcr. 
lie  is  one  of  the  army. 

The  act  of  Con- 
gress dated  February 
2,  1901,  provides  that 
the  total  enlisted 
strength  of  the  army 
shall  ifct  exceed  100,- 
000,  but  if  any  at- 
tempt were  made  to 
obtain  this  maximum 
of  recruits  drastic 
c*n  a n g es  In  the 
methods  of  recruiting 
would  have  to  be 
made,  and  greater  in- 
ducements offered.  The 
total  numlx-r  of  sol- 
diers of  ail  grades 
and  branches  which 
the  War  Department 
aims  at  obtaining 
amounts,  exclusive  of 
the  provisional  force 
and  hoepital  corps,  to 
70,000  men.  The  present  strength  is  57,000.  Of  the  theoretical 
.70,000  soldiers  the  fifteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  which  never  lack 
their  full  complement,  comprise  nearly  14.000  officers  and  men: 
the  six  regiments  of  field  artillery,  6500;  the  coast  artillery  corps 
close  upon  20,000;  the  thirty  regiments  of  infantry,  27,000;  the 
engineers,  2000 ; and  the  remainder  consist  of  the  staff  corps, 
Indian  scouts,  and  a small  number  of  native  soldiers  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The  total  number  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers amounts  to  about  SHOO. 

There  aro  thirteen  military  departments,  those  of  the  East, 
with  headquarters  at  Governors  Island;  the  Gulf,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Atlanta:  the  Lakes,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago;  the 
Missouri,  with  headquarter*  at  Omaha;  Dakota,  with  headquarter* 
at  St.  Paul;  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio;  tike 
Colorado,  comprising  Colorado,  l tali,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 
with  headquarters  at  Denver;  California,  which  includes  Hawaii, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco;  the  Columbia,  comprising  the 
northwestern  Staten  and 
Alaska,  with  headquarters 
at  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Washington ; and  the 
three  departments  of  Lu- 
zon. the  \ isayns,  and  Min- 
danao, in  the  Philippine 
Division.  The  thirteenth 
department  ib  that  of  the 
Army  of  Cuban  Pacifica- 
tion, having  its  headquar- 
ters at  Havana. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
our  little  force  of  70,000, 
nuw  twenty  per  cent,  be- 
low strength,  is  spread  out 
with  extreme  thinness 
over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continent. 
Bui  this  comjMiratively 
uny  force  is  Hupplmicnt<-d 
y the  various  State  Na- 
tional Guardi,  which  to- 
gether form  tike  organized 
militia  of  the  I'nitcd 
States,  and  total  105,000 
men,  thus  more  than  dupli- 
cating the  strength  of  the 
regular  army  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  an  unorganized  reserve  militia  of  13,821  ,(1!W  men — 
that  is  to  say.  tike  estimated  total  number  of  male  citizens  ni|*ahlc 
of  bearing  arms,  who  arc  included  in  the  defence  scheme  of  this 
country  under  the  militia  law  of  January  21.  190.1,  which  pro- 
vides that  “ the  militia  shall  consist  of  every  able-bodied  male 
citizen  of  the  respective  States  . . . and  shall  lx-  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  organized  militia,  to  Is-  known  as  the  National  Guard 
...  or  l»y  such  other  designations  as  may  be  given  them  by  the 


A Recruiting  Detail  bunting  Ren  In  Herald  Square,  New  York 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
WANTS  MEN 

BETWEEN  18  AND  35  YEARS  OF  AGE 

BOARD.  LODGING,  CLOTHING.  BATHs.  GYMNASIUM, 
BOWLING  ALLEYS.  SCHOOL  UBR ARIES- FREE. 

A SPLENDID  CHANCE  TO  SEE  THE  WORLD 


• nm  mticiuuu 


Army  Recruiting  Offices: 


A Placard  which  seeks  Men  in  New  York’s  Surface  Can 

A not  hr r style  of  thia  advrrtiaement  in  the  curs  announce*;  " I steady 
job  A to  A0  years — Ucttrement  at  the  md  of  30  year*  icith  a check  each 
month  for  S33  to  $79J0  for  life  ” 
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law*  of  the  respective 
States  or  Territories. 
an«l  th"  remainder  to 
Is*  known  as  the  re- 
serve militia.” 

While  the  bulk  of 
our  " reserve  militia  *’ 
t*  wholly  untrained, 
there  >'*  no  doubt  that 
in  the  event  of  war 
with  a first  Tina*  mili- 
tary power  it  would 
»p*-%-di!v  develop  into 
a formidable  organiza- 
tion. **  was  shown  by 
th*-  fighring  ability  of 
our  volunteer  soldiers 
during  the  last  little 
war  with  Spain. 
Some  of  the  be*t  raw 
material  was  fur- 
nished during  the 
Civil  War  by  th« 
mountaineer*  *>f  the 
Alleghany  region, 
numls-ring  now.  in  all, 
a population  of  3.000.- 
ooo.  llut  above  all 
■i-  have  M-veral  hun- 
drrd  thousand  trained 
and  dlaeipllncd  aol* 
diem  available  for 
servicO  from  among 


A Squad  of  Recruit*  at  the  Registry  Office  at  Fort  Slocum, 
New  York,  where  they  have  just  been  sworn  In  aa  Soldiers 


ha*  now  been  adopted 
by  all  the  larger 
Powers  of  Europe,  as 
well  ns  by  Japan. 

One  of  the  factors 
which  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  establish- 
ment of  A large  pence 
force  is  the  much 
higher  cost  of  the 
American  army  when 
compared  with  those 
of  foreign  coun- 
tries.  Not  only  is 
the  soldier  unstinted 
in  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  kit,  but  he  re- 
ceives rations  on  the 
civilian  scale.  jn*t<-ad 
of  th**  miserable  and 
badly  pre]uiml  food 
which  is  thrown  to  the 
aohlirn  of  Kurnpe- 
The  pay,  which  in 
most  Continental 
armies  averages  from 
two  to  five  cents  a 
day.  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish starts  at  $7  a 
month,  is  never  less 
than  813.  increasing 
to  that  of  a skilled 
mechanic.  Further- 


Recruits  awaiting  the  rigorous  physical  Examina- 
tion which  precedes  their  enrollment  in  the  Army 


From  the  Registry  Office  the  Recruits  go  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  to  draw  their  Equipment 


our  large  influx  of  immigrants,  a considerable  proportion  of  whom 
have  served  their  two  or  three  years  of  military  service  in  the  In  ml 
of  their  birth. 

The  prestige  of  the  professional  soldier  lias  waned  in  some  degree 
since  the  British  regular*  were  "held  up”  l»y  a handful  of  Dutch 
hunters  and  tradesmen,  and  the  system  of  small  |«cace  effective* 
mid  large  reserves,  as  distinct  from  the  old-fashioned  conscription. 


more,  the  eight  cents  a day  pension  of  the  retired  British  regular 
is  represented  here  by  a substantial  sum.  sufficient  to  support  life 
with  a certain  degree  of  comfort.  The  I'nitcd  Mates  army  budget 
for  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to  over  8103.1MHUKN).  exactly  half 
tliat  of  t Ici-many,  with  her  immense  force,  and  inon  than  half  that 
contributed  hv  France.  The  American  army  costs  more  than  that  of 
cither  Italy  or  of  Jajian. 


HARD  TIMES  AND  THE  ARMY  RECRUIT 


THE  somewhat  thin  ranks  of  what  Kipling  calls  our  “dear 
little  army  " are  being  replenished  in  a measure  at  present 
owing  to  the  hard  times  and  tin-  usual  migration  toward 
I'nrle  Sum's  barracks  of  the  **  snow  birds.”  The  “ snow  birds " 
are  not  really  birds  at  all.  They  are  those  men  who  either  through 
misfortune  or  incapacity  or  an  unlikeness  to  the  provident  ant  find 
it  easier  to  enli«t  and  Is*  insured  the  fatherly  care  of  a quarter 
master  and  a governmental  commissary  during  the  rigors  of  winter, 
than  to  «cek  precarious  work  outside  Uncle  Sam's  preserve*  in  the 
wilderness  of  an  unsympathetic  and  businesslike  world-  These 
men  are  annually  ex  meted  by  the  rver-liopeful  officers  of  tlie 
American  army,  and  tney  have  arrived  as  usual.  But  in  addition 
to  them  the  hard  times  have  turned  others  to  the  recruiting 
station*,  and  armv  officers  have  got  their  hands  full  in  some 
iiarters  turning  this  raw  mutcrial  into  the  finished  product  of 
'nele  Sam's  military  mill.  The  recruits  are  welcomed  even  though 


they  bring  the  customary  case*  of  measles,  mumps,  and  so  forth, 
into  the  army  jsMs.  For  it  i*  an  established  fact  that  army  re- 
cruits almost  invariably  introduce  di-s-ssc*.  ami  usually  of  an 
infantile  nature,  though  they  have  just  successfully  passed  the 
si  v ere  physical  examination  necessary  for  tlu-ir  acceptance.  The 
disease  develop*  later,  and  i*  pasted  cheerfully  from  man  to  man 
Is-forc  science  Imrs  its  progress.  If  the  officers  have  children  the 
family  is  fortunate  that  cncaprs  the  measles  brought  in  by  re- 
cruit* to  the  army  posts.  Men  from  the  cities  who  enlist  are  more 
apt  to  Is-  immune,  having  run  the  gamut  of  all  the  usual  ills  of 
the  Ih-sh:  it  is  the  healthv  country  buy*  who  are  the  chief  victim* 
of  the  enterprising  germ.  I alter,  however,  the  stamina  of  the 
country  hoys  frequently  proves  stronger  than  that  of  the  men  from 
cities.  But  with  or  without  measles  the  recruit  is  needed  in  our 
army,  and  if  the  hard  time*  produce  him  ami  get  him  safely  en- 
listed it  is  another  illustration  of  the  adage  about  an  ill  wind. 
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IN  France,  for  which 
so  much  is  claimed 
an  the  miM  highly 
civilized  country  in 
the  world, the*4 "port” 
of  cock-fighting  is  car- 
ried on  openly  and 
oftentimes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  public  officials. 
This,  at  least,  is  the 
case  at  Auchel  I Pas 
do  Calais),  a mining 
town  of  12.000  in- 
habitants. At  a cock- 
ing main  held  there 
recently  no  fewer  than 
forty  - eight  ” socie- 
ties’” fought  nearly 
three  hundred  birds  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
battles  to  decide  the 
championship  of  the 
north  of  France.  The 
fighting  began  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  was  con- 
tinued until  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening. 
The  brutal  business 
had  l*-on  advertised 
to  the  public  for  days 
in  advance. 


the  “Honor”  of  France 


THE  contests  took 
place  i it  the 
Salle  de  Gym- 
nast ique.  u large  and 
well  lighted  hull  with 
a gallery  built  espe- 
cially for  the  crowd. 
Some  three  thousand 
spectators  kept  up  a 
continuous  bubble  of 
betting  and  cheering 
on  their  entries  or 
jeering  at  those  that 
showed  the  white 
feather.  Tlic  bird*, 
full  fenthrred  and  full 
combed,  but  wearing 
steel  spurs  with  uccdle 
point*,  were  thrown 
together  in  an  enclo- 
sure pit  measuring 
twelve  by  eight  feet, 
erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall.  Wire  net- 
ting fenced  in  the  pit. 
and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  tine  tan- 
hark.  The  Mayor  of 
Auchel  and  the  Cotn- 
ni  i * s a ry  of  Police 
were  interested  Spec- 

Carrying  the  Fighting  Cocka  to  the  Main  talon  in  the  hulcony. 


The  Mayor  of  Auchel  (hat less),  and  on  his  Left  Fastening  the  needle-pointed  steel  Gaffs  on  a 

the  Chief  of  Police,  watching  the  Cocking  Main  Cock  before  thrusting  him  into  the  Pit  to  Fight 


A VIOLENT  brass 
band  ceased  its 
braying.  Two 
U i r d s were  thrust 
through  little  doors  at 
opposite  ends  of  the 
pit.  There  was  silence, 
flu*  birds  stood  still 
and  glared.  The  heads 
moved  jerkily,  but 
with  infinite  care,  as 
each  bird  sought  an 
opening.  Suddenly  one 
sprang  in,  seized  the 
other  by  the  comb, 
and,  leaping  up,  drove 
both  spurs  into  its 
breast.  The  victim 
fell ; made  spasmodic 
efforts  to  rise— and 
died.  The  timekeeper 
solemnly  regarded  hi* 
stopwatch  until  three 
minute*  had  passed: 
then  pointed  to  the 
winner.  His  hui-kcr* 
cheered,  collected  beta, 
and  chattered  al*>ut 
tile  next  bout. 


Two  Game-cocks  lighting  for  the  " Championship 
of  the  North  of  France  ” in  the  Main  at  Auchel 


That  wus  the 
programme  a I I 
day  except  when 
an  occasional  bird  ran 
away  after  fighting  a 
few  moments,  only  to 
have  hi*  head  chopped 
off  by  hi*  angry  owner. 

“Of  course  the  law 
forbids  cock-fighting.” 
a prominent  police  olli- 
ciul  replied  to  one  who 
inquired.  “That 
sport  is  not  allowed  in 
France:  it  is  toler- 
a t e tl.  You  under- 
stand Y It  is  impos- 
sible to  atop  it.  If 
we  tried  we  should 
have  a revolution 
among  these  miner*, 
nearly  every  one  of 
whom  breeds  and 
trains  fighting  cock*. 
The  Deputy  for  Auchel 
'*hii*  off.  red  a magnifi- 
cent objet  d'arl  to  the 
owner  of  the  champion 
of  this  tournament.” 
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A Tale  of  Three  Cities 


SYRACUSE 


ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO 


By  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


HHSPjajlHE  three  great  cities  of  western  New  York — Syra- 
‘‘Us,e*  Rochester.  Buffalo— aro  like  jewel*  to ‘the 
KJ  nr  kI  famous  railrou<l  along  which  they  urc  *tn*wn, 
and  they  sene  to  offset  the  great  metropoli- 
tan district  at  the  eastern  end  uf  the  State. 
They  have  muny  things  in  common,  and  yet  they 
are  not  in  the  least  alike.  Their  growth  has  been 
due  to  virtually  a ouinmon  cause:  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  across  the  state;  and  yet  their  personality  is  as 
varied  as  that  of  three  sisters: 

lovely — but  different.  

of  the  tint  Racbuttr  It  tht 
most  conservative;  Huttalo.  ja-r- 
Imp*.  the  moat  progressive; 

Syracuse,  certainly,  the  moat  in- 
genious. Rochester  proves  lier 
conservatism  by  her  smart 
clubs,  her  cultivated  inhabit- 
ants. almost  by  the  fact  that 
certain  excellent  persons  there 
frown  upon  newspaper  reports 
of  their  social  activities.  In 
Syracuse,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Sunday  papers  have  columns  of 
“ society  notes."  and  the  re- 
porter* who  go  to  dances  and  re- 
ceptions prove  their  industry 
by  writing  long  lists  of  the 
M among  those  present."  Buffa- 
lo leans  more  to  Syracuse  cus- 
tom in  this  regard.  Rochester 
scan*  rather  critically  the  man 
who  comes  to  dwell  within  her 
gate*.  in  Syracuse,  and  in 
Buffalo  too,  there  is  more  of  a 
spirit  of  camaraderie.  A man 
is  taken  into  good  society  there 
from  the  start  because  of  what 
he  is,  rather  than  for  that  from 
which  lie  may  have  sprung. 

So  it  may  he  said  that  Syra- 
cuse and  Buffalo  breathe  the 

spirit  of  the  West  in  their  social  life,  while  Rochester  clings  firmly 
to  the  conservatism  of  the  Hast.  Indeed,  her  citizens  rather  like 
to  call  her  " the  Boston  of  the  West." 

Take  these  cities  separately  und  their  personality  becomes  the 
more  pertinent  and  compelling.  Consider  them  one  by  one  as  the 
traveller  *ee*  them  on  a westbound  train — Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Buffalo — and  ill  the  wine  grading  of  population,  for  they  increase, 
roughly  sjieaking.  in  a geometrical  ratio.  Syracuse  luis  a little 
more  titan  a hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  Rochester  is  about  twice 
her  size,  and  Buffalo  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Rochester: 

Each  of  them  is  a result  of  the  Erie  Canal.  There  had  been 
famous  post  roads  across  central  and  western  New  York  liefur©  De 
Witt  Clinton  dug  hi*  great  ditch,  and  the  Mohawk  valley  and 
the  little  known  “lake  country”  of  the  State  formed  one  of  the 
earliest  passageway s to  the  unknown  West.  But  the  Erie  Canal, 


A City  built  on  a Towpath.  Clinton  Square,  Syracuse,  bisected 
by  the  Erie  Canal.  The  old  Canal  is  to  disappear — Some  Day 


providing  a water  level  from  the  Crest  laikes  to  the  Hudson  Rivrr 
und  so  to  the  Atlantic,  was  a tremendous  impetus  to  central  and 
western  New  York.  Small  towns  grew  a|«iv,  und  the  three  big 
town*  were  out  of  their  swaddling  clothes  and  accounted  as  citi» 
almost  before  they  realized  it.  The  building  of  the  railroad* 
across  the  State  and  their  merging  into  great  systems  was  a 
second  great  step  in  their  transition,  und  the  third  ix  now  in 
progress- -the  planning  und  construction  of  a network  of  inter- 
urban  trolley  lines  that  * hu  1 1 again  unite  each  of  the  three*,  and — 
what  is  far  more  important  to 
each — bring  a great  territory 
of  small  cities,  villages,  and 
rich  farm*  into  closer  touch. 

In  Rochester  a good  many 
year*  ago  one  Ham  Fitch 
jumped  into  the  falls  of  the 
Genesee.  He  first  planned  hi* 
*]>ectacular  jump  on  a Sunday, 
hut  the  citizens  of  R«iohe*trr 
ville.  as  the  town  by  the  great 
falls  was  then  known,  objected 
strenuously  to  such  profanation 
of  the  Sabbat  It.  So  Sant  Patch 
jumped,  not  on  a Sunday,  but 
on  a Friday,  which  almost  any 
superstitious  one  might  have 
recognized  a*  an  unfortunate 
change  of  date;  and,  jumping, 
be  did  not  suivive  to  jump 
again.  But  the  point  of  this 
narrative  hinges  not  on  Fridays, 
hut  upon  Sunday*,  in  the  strict 
little  town  of  Rochrsterville. 
All  that  was  a long  time  ago. 
but  Rochester  luis  not  changed 
much  since  then  in  her  Ideas  of 
Sabbath  observance.  The  citi- 
zens of  that  charming  city  still 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and 
they  " point  with  pride  " to  the 
big  and  progressive  religious, 
institutions  of  their  community. 
People  in  Syracuse,  however,  have  Sunday  picnics  and  outing* 
off  into  the  country  on  that  day,  and  her  larger  sister.  Buf- 
falo. has  always  been  known  for  its  M liberal  " Sunday— 
whatever  that  may  mean;  while  Rochester  has  ratlu-r  frowned 
at  that  sort  of  thing.  Even  her  noisy  bcuch  down  at  On- 
tario's edge,  which  is  a sort  of  Coney  Island  to  western 
New  York,  has  lieon  a thorn  in  the  aide  of  her  conservative  popu- 
latinn.  If  you  want  to  stop  and  consider  how  the  old-fashioned 
Sabbath  of  your  boyhood  days  still  reigns  in  the  city  at  the  falls 
of  tin?  Genesee,  accept  as  proof  the  fact  that  in  one  street  that 
is  bordered  by  some  of  the  town’s  largest  churches  the  trolley-cars 
an*  not  operated  on  Sunday.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of  that 
sort  of  thing  in  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  Pittsburg,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco! 

Syracuse  is  famed  for  the  Onondaga  Indians  and  for  James 
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Main  Street,  Rochester — the  Heart  of  the  Commercial  District  of 
the  second  largest  of  the  three  Sister  Cities  of  Western  New  York 


Rokcoo  Ray.  The*  Onondaga  Indiana  an*  the  old«nt  inhabitants 
and  n great  help  to  the  ingenious  local  artists  who  design  cigar 
box  laliels.  No  apologies  are  needed  for  Chancellor  Day.  He  has 
taken  n half  baked  Methodist  i*ollege  that  stood  mi  a wind  swept 
hill,  and  hy  his  indomitable  ability  and  Simon  pure  genius  has 
transformed  it  into  a real  university.  For  Syracuse  I’niversity 
is  tremendously  real  to  the  three  thousand  men  and  women  who 
study  within  its  halls.  It  is  a poor  man’s  college,  and  Chancellor 
Day*  is  proud  of  that.  They  conic,  these  men  and  women,  from 
the  small  cities  and  villages,  the  fat  farms  of  that  which  the 
metropolitan  is  apt  indifferently  to  term  " up-State.”  To  them 
four  years  in  a university  means  four  years  of  cultivation,  and  to 
that  spirit  is  due  the  growth,  the  vast,  hidden  power  of  Syra- 
cuse University.  Syracuse  makes  no  claims  to  n college  spirit 
of  surpassing  dimensions.  She  does  claim  a spirit  among  her 
students  ntssind  to  none.  As  a university — as  some  know  a uni- 
versity— her  collection  of  ill  matched  architectural  oddities  that 
house  her  is  typical,  but  as  an  opportunity  for  popular  educa- 
tion to  the  boy*  uml  girls  of  the  rural  districts,  she  is  monu- 
mental. and  the  Isiys  and  girls  come  swarming  to  her  in  greater 
numbers  each  autumn. 

So  much  for  the  hill — they  call  it  Mount  Olympus — which 
holds  the  university  and  those  things  that  are  the  university’s. 
Now  for  downtown  Syracuse,  for  the  city’s  newer  districts  arc 
ranged  u|sin  a series  of  impressive  heights,  while  hrr  old  houses, 
her  stores,  and  her  factories  squatted  upon  the  Hats  at  the  head  of 
Onondaga  laikc. 

We  all  remcmlsT  the  pictures  of  Syracuse  that  every  self- 
respecting  geography  used  to  print : salt  shed*  running  otT  over  an 
indefinite  acreage.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  Syracuse’s 
chief  excuse  for  existence  was  as  a sort  of  huge  salt-cellar  for  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Nowadays  nine  tenths  of  the  Syracusans  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  a suit  industry  left,  and  will  tell  you 
glibly  id  tin-  typewriters,  automobiles,  steel  tubing,  and  the  like, 
that  are  made  in  their  town  in  the  course  of  a twelvemonth. 

They  will  not  tell  you  of  one  thing,  for  of  (lint  thing  you  may 
judge  for  yourself.  Life  in  Syracuse  is  punctuated  by  the  railroad 
and  again  by  the  canal.  The  canal  is  not  so  much  of  an  ob- 
struction unless  one  of  the  curnls>rsome  bridges  sticks  and  refuses 
to  budge  up  or  down,  but  that  railroad ! Every  few  minutes  life  in 
Syracuse  comes  to  an  actual  standstill  because  of  it.  Men  whose  time 
is*  worth  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  an  hour  and  who  grow  puffy  with 
overexertion  are  violently  halted  by  the  passing  of  way-freights. 
Appointments  are  mi**cif.  Board  meetings  at.  the  hanks  halt  for 
diriH-turs — directors  who  an-  hulled  in  their  Mirn  by  the  digni- 
fied and  stately  passage  of  the  lanu»tnta  Dual  through  the  heart 
of.  the  city. 

But  the  old  canal  is  going  to  go,  some  day — when  the  State’s 
new  $101  .OOO.iNHi  liarge  canal  well  to  the  north  of  the  town  ia 
completed— and  perhaps  in  that  some  day  Syracuse  will  have  a 
broad  central  avenue  replacing  the  prest-nt  dirty,  foul-smelling 
ditch.  Some  day  some  very  big  Syracusan  will  mias  an  appoint- 
ment while  he  stands  in  Salina  Street  watching  the  serene  (’anas 
Iota  IjocuI  drag  |iast  him,  and  that  missed  appointment  will  cost 
the  very  big  Syracusan  a lot  of  money,  and  there  will  be  revolu- 
tion in  Syracuse — a railroad  revolution.  After  that  cheeky 
engine*  will  no  longer  blow  their  smoky  breaths  against  the  front 
of  the  Is**!  Syracuse  hotel,  and  grind  their  way  slowly  down  Wash- 
ington Street  from  the  depot  to  the  tunnel,  as  if  sublimely  un- 
conscious that  they  are  acting  as  harriers  of  progress.  The 
Chicago  Limited  held  up  the  Carnival  parade  hist  Septemlier. 
and  thereby  lies  another  chapter  of  this  story. 

Syracuse  is  the  festive  las*  of  these  three  sisters.  Buffalo 
sigh*  and  remeiids-r*  her  lovely  Van- American  K\po*ition  of  a 
few  years  ago.  and  Rochester  is  far  too  haughty  to  stoop  to 
the  show  business.  But  Syracuse  does  not  can-  for  ap|>earurier* 
or  halt  from  pride.  She  rolls  up  her  sleeves,  her  business  men 


swell  the  sub*cription  lint*,  her  matrons  and  her  pretty  girls — 
and  pretty  girls  at  a Syracuse  Carnival  are  thicker  than  sweets 
in  a plum  cake — give  themselves,  and  there  ia  a concert  of  action 
that  gives  Syracuse  the  liveliest  liarvest.  wi-.-k  of  any  town  in 
the  hoist.  By  day  folk  go  out  to  the  State  Fair  and  see  the  best 
agricultural  show  that  New  York  State  has  ever  known — a 
veritable  agricultural  show  that  endeavors  not  only  to  furnish  an 
umple  measure  of  fun,  hut  rndravors  to  be  a real  help  to  the  pro- 
gressive owners  of  those  fat  central  and  western  New  York 
farm*  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  By  night  Syracuse  is  in 
festival.  Do  not  let  them  tell  you  that  an  'American  town  cannot 
enter  into  the  carnival  spirit  and  still  preserve  her  graciousnc** 
and  a certain  underlying  sense  of  decorum.  Tell  those  scoffers  to 
go  to  Syracuse  during  State  Fair  week.  They  will  see  a de- 
monstration of  l lie  contrary — Salina  Street  ablaze  with  incandes- 
cent Is-muty,  lined  with  row  upon  row  of  eager  citizens.  The  street 
is  cleaned  off  for  a broad  strip  of  stone  carpet  down  the  centre 
of  the  thoroughfare,  uml  over  this  carpet  rolls  flout  after  float, 
typifying  the  nations  of  the  world — we  remember  that  lust  Sep- 
tember the  (Jueen  of  Ancient  Ireland  wore  eyeglasses,  but  tluit  is 
ns  nothing:  the  policemen  in  Boston  are  also  addicted  to  straight- 
enerB — and  Mr.  Syracuse  and  Mrs.  Syracuse,  Master  Syracuse  and 
Misa  Syracuse  stand  o|»cn-ryrd  in  pleasure,  and  go  home  very 
late  at  night  on  trolley-cars  that  are  crowded  ns  arc  trolley-cars  in 
very  big  cities,  convinced  that  there  may  he  other  towns,  but  that 
the  city  of  Syracuse  is  unique. 

Therein  lies  Syracuse’s  great  hope  for  her  future.  Her  citizens 
are  optimistic,  they  pull  pretty  well  in  harness,  and  so  they  ac- 
complish much.  Underneath  all  of  that  their  pride  is  the  real 
foundation.  A stanch  civic  pride  is  the  skeleton  construction 
that  supjMirts  the  structure  of  this  city  of  the  classic  name;  it  is  a 
construction  that  ndmits  of  an  intinite  growth  ts-ing  placed  upon 
it — and  Syracuse  stands  ready  for  infinite  growth. 

Rochcotcr,  as  we  have  auiif,  differs  totally  from  her  sister  town. 
No  vulgar  railroud  dares  to  obstruct  a main  business  street  of 
Rochester:  in  fact  tluit  city  was  one  of  the  first  in  America  to 
remove  the  deadly  grade  crossings  from  her  avenucB.  and  incal- 
culable fatalities  'and  near  fatalities  have  been  prevented  by  the 
wisdom  of  a quarter  of  n century  ago,  when  the  trunk  line  rail- 
road that  crosses  her  from  eaat  to  west  was  placed  on  a great 
viaduct-  When  this  viaduct  was  built  a great  change  came  upon 
the  town.  The  old  depot,  with  it*  vaulted  wooden  roof  clearing 
both  tracks  and  street  and  anchored  in  the  walla  of  the  historic 
Brackett.  House,  with  the  am-ii-nt  white  horse  switching  the  car* 
of  earlier  days  (it  is  year*  and  years  and  years  since  tluit  white 
horw.  went  to  graze  in  heavenly  meadows),  vanished  from  sight, 
and  a great  stone  lined  embankment — high  enough  and  thick 
enough  to  be  a city  wall — appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  Bodies  ter 
revelled  in  a great  new  station,  big  enough  and  line  enough,  it 
seemed,  for  all  time.  At  least  that  was  the  way  Rochester  viewed 
its  station  when  it  was  It  rat  completed  away  back  in  the  early 
eighties.  Nowadays  tluit  same  station  is  dirty  and  crowded  and 
small,  and  the  railroud  people  are  planning  something  newer  and 
bigger  and  better  for  the  town  that  i*  to  come  within  tho  next  two 
years. 

In  that  way  the  city  has  grown  apace,  and  quite  ahead  of  the 
facilities  which  earlier  generations  thought  would  Is*  abundant 
for  all  time.  The  high  civic  standard  that  forced  the  great  rail- 
road improvement  in  early  days  when  most  American  towns,  like 
Topsy,  " just  g rowed,”  and  gave  little  thought  for  the  morrow, 
made  Rochester  “different”  in  those  same  early  day*.  It  made 
Rochester  seek  to  better  her  water  supply,  and  in  this  she  suc- 
ceeded l»y  tapping  a spring  pure  lake  forty  mile*  back  in  the  high 
hills.  That  was  a large  undertaking  for  a small  city,  but  the 
small  city  was  plucky,  and  it  now  has  a water  supply  only  second 
to  the  Croton  system  in  New  York,  and  one  which  will  stand 
as  a model  for  year*  and  year*  to  other  ambitious  towns.  That 
same  civic  standard  made  fireproof  buildings  an  actuality  in 
Rochester  years  in  advance  of  other  town*  of  the  same  aize. 


Livingston  Park.  Rochester,  suggesting  the  tranquil  Streets  of  a 
New  England  Town  rather  than  a bustling  Lake  Shore  Community 
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But  the  glory  of  Rochester 
lie*  not  in  her  waterworks  her 
public  building*.  or  her  park* — 
and  Rochester  park*  are  superb, 
for  Nature  has  been  their  land- 
scape architect,  and  she  has 
executed  the  city's  commission 
in  regal  fashion ; nor  does  it 
reside  in  her  great  Main  Street, 
nor  her  vast  manufactories 
that  may  bit  translated  into 
stunning  arrays  of  statistics: 
it  lie*  in  her  home*.  Tlie  tene- 
ment, a*  we  know  it  in  the  l.ig 
cities,  even  the  city  house  with 
its  cold  dead  walls,  are  un- 
known there.  Apartment 
huu*es  are  rarities,  and  conse- 
quently oddities.  Your  Roeh- 
rateriun  — rich  and  poor  — 
dwell*  in  a detached  house  on 
hi*  own  tract  of  land;  the 
chances  arc  that  he  has  market 
truck  growing  in  his  buck  yard, 
a real  kitchen  garden.  There 
ure  thousands  of  tlic*e  little 
homes  in  the  outlying  section* 
of  the  town,  with  bigger  and 
more  pretentious  ones  lining 
the  chief  avenues,  and  all  of 
these  together  arc  the  regu- 
lators of  the  town.  For  tin*  citlrens  of  Rochester,  in  less  pro- 
portion than  most  other  towns  of  the  sire,  are  not  only 
governed,  but,  in  greater  proportion,  they  govern.  That  is  tlie 
value  of  the  detached  house  to  Rochester.  The  detached  houses 
mean  good  schools,  good  lire  and  police  service,  clean  streets,  a 
system  of  street  lighting  and  a system  of  protection  for  the 
public  health  that  are  unexcelled  in  America. 

A long  street  llllrd  with  somewhat  monotonous  rows  of  simple 
frame  house*  does  not  mean  much  at  u glimpse— even  when  the 
street  is  parked  and  filled  for  a mile  with  blossoming  magnolias,  as 
Oxford  Street,  Rochester,  i*  Ailed.  Hut  uucli  a street,  with  other 
streets  of  the  same  sort,  mean*  that  the  charm  arid  loveliness  of 
American  village  life  arc  carried  right  into  the  heart  of  a com- 
munity of  goodly  6iz*. 

Sometime*  citizen*  from  oilier  town*  call  Rochester  provincial, 
and  sometimes  they  are  partly  right.  Rochester  has  clung  to  her 
small  town  customs  longer  than  have  some  of  her  neigldsir*.  hut 
already  she  is  attempting  inctropolitanism — they  are  building  two 
big  new  hotel*  in  the  place,  and  some  radical*  have  dared  to 
place  a building  or  two  off  Main  Street.  Rut  Roclienter,  like  most 
conservatives,  is  careless  of  outside  criticism.  She  is  quite  suffi- 
cient unto  herself.  Her  citizen*  derive  a good  time  out  of  life. 
Mile*  U|ion  mile*  of  splendid  highway*  surround  them,  the 
great  South  i’nrk  which  spreads  along  the  indolent  Genesee 
calls  persuasively  to  the  conoeist,  the  great  lake  to  the  north 
give*  favorable  breeze*  to  the  vachthman.  So  the  Rochesterians 
realize  that  limy  live  within  « fair  and  garden  country,  and  they 
live  their  healthy’  live*  to  the  fulled  extent,  in  the  open  of  a 
summer  that  stretches  month  upon  month,  from  early  spring  to 
late  autumn.  • 

Concerning  Buffalo,  let  me  ask  if  you  ever  met  a man  from  that 
city  when  you  were  travelling,  and  did  he  tell  you  Manet liing  of 
the  town  that  sheltered  hiinT  If  so.  he  undoubtedly  began  by- 
quoting  marvcIlniiH  statistic*.  m<wt  of  them  relating  to  the  number 
of  trains  that  arrived  at  and  departed  from  hi*  town  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  When  he  was  through,  you  had  a contused 
idea  that  Buffalo  was  some  sort  of  an  exaggerated  railroad  yard, 
where  you  changed  car*  to  go  from  any  one  corner  of  the  universe 
to  any  other  corner.  When  your  time  came  to  mt  Buffalo  for 


yourself,  your  confused  idea  re- 
turned to  you.  Your  train 
slipped  for  miles  through  an 
apjiarently  unending  wilderness 
of  branching  track*  and  dusty 
freight-cars,  past  roundhouse* 
and  steaming  locomotives,  until 
you  were  ready’  to  believe  that 
any  conceivable  nunilmr  of 
train*  arrived  and  departed 
from  that  busy  town  within  a 
single  calendar  day. 

Rut  for  a long  time  she  ha* 
longed  to  be  something  more 
than  a mere  raihoad  yard.  Sim 
has  dreamed  metropolitan 
dream*,  more  ambitious  dream* 
than  either  of  her  sisters.  The 
dull  rear  of  Niagara,  infinite 
in  it*  po**ihilitics  of  power,  i* 
within  hearing,  and  that  ha* 
been  Buffalo's  incentive,  the 
lullaby  which  induced  her 
dream*  of  industrial  a*  well  a* 
commercial  supremacy.  But  an 
industrial  metropolis  is  hardly- 
made  in  less  than  half  a cen- 
tury: and  Buffalo,  to  make 
her  claim*  of  plentiful  power 
and  commanding  situation  the 
licit  or  known,  resorted  to  tre- 
mendously e\|)cn»ive  advertising:  the  holding  of  a big  exposition 
within  her  wall*.  Her  l*an  American  was  a tremendous  success, 
save  for  the  monumental  tragedy  which  darkened  it:-,  closing  day*, 
and  it  rellected  great  credit  U|hui  the  energrlie  town  that 
floated  it. 

No  much  for  Buffalo  industrial  and  Buffalo  commercial — a 1**4; 
might  be  written  upon  each  of  these  plm*c*  of  the  western  gate- 
way of  the  State;  the  real  Buffalo  is  the  thing  upon  which  we 
|**g  our  interest.  The  real  Buffalo  is  to  lie  found  in  her  typical 
citizen,  just  a*  her  thousands  of  home*  are  tlie  secret  of 
Rochester.  The  typical  Buffalonian  i*  optimistic  and  energetic  to 
a singular  degree,  and  lie  needs  each  of  these  qualities,  for  Buffalo 
is  just  U|M»n  the  verge  of  tieroming  metropolitan,  and  the  problems 
of  her  exceeding  growth  demand  cool  heads  and  stout  heart.*. 

Tlie  Buffalonian*  have  a full  measure  of  enjoyment  in  their 
city’.  They  are  intensely  proud  of  it, — remember  that  man  who 
once  told  you  about  the  number  of  railroad  trains  that  arrived 
and  departed,  within  twenty-four  hours, — and  thoroughly  happy 
in  it.  Niagara  Fall*,  and  a half  dozen  of  lake  Iwaehe*  on  Erie 
and  Ontario,  are  within  easy  reach,  and  nearer  still  I*  the  lovely 
park  of  the  town.  So  they  live  outdoors — these  Buffalonian*  — 
whether  they  are  able  to  |uitronize  the  charming  Country  Club, 
or  are  ]*-r*on*  of  le-**  prominence  who  have  just  a*  good  a time 
in  less  pretentious  sulmrlmn  resort  a.  They  plav  at  gulf,  at  base- 
ball. at- football,  and.  in  the  long  hard  winter  months,  ut  basket- 
lull  and  hockey  and  bowling.  They  organize  teams  in  all  these 
sport* — and  some  others — and  then  they  go  down  to  Rochester 
and  enter  into  amialde  contest*  with  the  folks  that,  live  by  tlie 
Genesee,  Syracuse,  too,  comes  into  the  fray,  and  these  three 
sisters  of  the  western  end  of  the  State  fight  out  their  natural 
mid  healthy  rivalry  in  series  upon  series  of  sturdy  athletic 

eh  uuplonefclpt. 

In  pcrMinalities  and  in  individual  characteristics  these  three 
imtahle  cities  are  as  unlike  os  one  might  expect  three  sisters  to 
lie.  llut  blood  is  stronger  Ilian  water,  and  Syracuse  and  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  are  sisters.  They  are  the  forceful  element  of  New  York- 
State.  the  strength  of  “ up-State.”  the  communities  Hint  help  to 
make  New  York  an  Umpire  State  whether  you  consider  it  with 
or  without  the  great  metro|Mili*  with  which  it  faces  the  sea. 


Buffalo  a said  to  defend  herself  against  the  Charge  of 
Provincialism  by  an  occasional  Office  Building  like  this 


A View  of  the  vast  industrial  Region  of  Buffalo,  by  which  she  demonstrates 
her  Commercial  Supremacy  over  her  smaller  but  not  lesa  attractive  Sisters 
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Anglo-American  Arbitration 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 
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London 

1*  quit**  resigned  to  the  prospect 
jther  Anglo-American  arbitration 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  for  it — 
the  circumstances  none  could  be  ex- 
-but  there  is  an  entire  willingness 
re  in  the  matter  if  there  is  a 
ible  chance  of  avoiding  a fiasco. 
£ 1 fairly  sum  up  the  opinions  of 
Englishmen  who  have  interested 
Ives  in  this  question  when  I say 
iuh  their  judgment  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican arbitration  treaty  must  is*  cither 
a downright  failure  or  un  extremely  partial,  incomplete.  and  non- 
effective  succeaa.  If  it  has  any  real  vitality,  it  will  la*  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  accepts  It,  it  is  a proof  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  reality,  and  leaves  things  fundamentally  a*  they  were.  Such 
is  the  moral*  which  Englishmen  have  extracted  from  the  history 
of  previous  attempts  to  negotiate  an  arbitration  treaty  with  the 
L'nited  State-*.  Such  Is  tlie  alternative  with  which  they  feel  them- 
selves confronted;  and  the  justification  for  their  attitude  is  to  he 
found  in  a review  of  the  fate  of  the  OIney-Paumefote  and  the 
liav  Durand  treaties. 

The  Olney-l’auncefote  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  heat  of  reac- 
tion from  the  quarrel  over  Venezuela.  Thoroughly  Ncandalized 
and  ashamed  by  the  possibility  of  war  over  such  a trumpery  dis- 
pute. both  nations,  in  nn  acre***  of  idealism,  rushed  off  at  a tangent 
and  began  swearing  eternal  friendship.  The  American  masses, 
however,  soon  tired  of  the  pastime.  They  began  by  loudly  applaud- 
ing arbitration  in  the  abstract;  they  quickly  developed  a profound 
repugnance  to  it  in  the  concrete  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
them  by  Mr.  Olnev  and  Lord  Pauncefotc,  Xor  could  any  English- 
man who  really  understood  the  issues  that  were  involved  find  it 
possible  to  blame  them.  The  Olncy- Pauneefotv  treaty  was  an  ex- 
tremely stringent  and  far-reaching  instrument,  far  more  so  than 
any  of  the  multitudinous  agreements  to  arbitrate  that  have  since 
been  concluded  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  It  was  offered  to 
America  at  a time  when  " the  man  in  the  cars*’  was  possessed  by  a 
most  llattcring  suspiciousness  of  the  subtlety  ami  long-headednea* 
of  British  diplomacy.  Distrust  was  in  the  very  air.  The  Americans 
felt  that  somehow  they  wen*  being  " had.*’  They  could  not  lay 
their  tingrr  on  a single  clause  or  a single  paragraph  in  the  treaty 
that  threatened  in  any  way  to  compromise  the  national  honor,  to 
abridge  their  liberty  of  action,  or  to  hamper  their  powers  of  self- 
defence.  Hut  the  more  the  treaty  was  looked  into  and  the  more 
innocent  it  seemed,  the  keener  grew  the  American  conviction  that 
beneath  its  guileless  provisions  lurked  somewhere  a peril  all  the 
more  terrible  for  ls-lng  imdefinable.  .What  was.  In  fact,  merely  a 
first-rate  specimen  of  blundering  Anglo-Saxon  altruism  Is-came  in 
the  imaginations  of  Americans  a skilful  and  diabolically  crafty 
assault  on  their  diplomatic  inexperience.  They  rejoiced.  I well  re- 
member. over  its  defeat  ns  though  they  luid  escaped  a great  national 
disaster. 

To  this  instinctive  distrust  there  was  added  the  open  hostility 
of  the  professional  Anglophobia**.  Englishmen  are  always  apt, 
when  anything  goes  wrong  in  their  relations  with  America,  to 
blame  “the  Irish  vote.”  A great  many  of  them  thought  and  still 
think  that  but  for  “ the  Irish  vote"  the  Olney-Pauncefot*  treaty 
would  have  lieen  ratified.  Only  a day  or  two  ago  one  of  the  ablest 
of  English  publicist*  assured  mo  that  the  Senate  was  terrorized 
into  rejecting  it  by  the  activities  and  threats  of  Michael  Davitt. 
There  is  one  other  explanation  which  Englishmen  also  fall  back 
upon  to  account  for  any  American  action  that  they  cannot  quite 
understand.  That  explanation  I*  Hummed  up  in  the  word  “ poli- 
tico.” " Polities  ” in  this  instance  was  represented  by  the  fury  of 
the  defeated  Hrvanitc*.  who  snatched  at  any  weapon  that  would 
embarrass  the  Republican t.  Hut  whatever  might  have  been  the 
cause*,  the  result  was  at  lea*t  clear  enough.  The  Senate  first 
emasculated  tlie  treaty  by  amendments,  and  then  rejected  it  by- 
forty  three  votes  to  twenty-six:  and  it  was  an  open  secret  in 
Washington  at  the  time  that  many  who  voted  for  it  only  did  so 
because  thev  knew  it  would  be  defeated.  Englishmen  were,  natu- 
rally. a little  huffed.  They  liu*l  been  asked  to  negotiate  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  ami  they  hail 
agreed.  Their  reward  was  to  find  Anglo-American  relations  from 
the  lievolutinii  onward-,  dragged  into  the  cockpit  of  ;>opular  polemic*, 
and  to  see  the  treaty  in  the  end  derisively  rejected.  Thpy  could 
not  understand  it.  Their  utmost,  effort  in  solving  the  mystery  led 
them,  ns  I have  said,  to  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  treaty  partly 
to  its  excessive  stringency,  fwrtly  to  popular  suspiciousness  of  all 
British  diplomacy',  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Trisli-Ameriean*. 
and  jmrtly  to  the  exigencies  of  polities. 

My  own  impression  is  that  these  factors  undoubtedly  contributed 
something  to  the  defeat  of  the  Olnev  Pauncefotc  treaty.  Hut  I 
also  think  tluit  the  common  English  opinion  w-hirh  regards!  them 
ns  the  decisive  factors,  ami  which  thought  that,  had  they  not 
CxiMted,  the  trcAty  would  have  been  ratified,  was  wholly  erroneous. 


Its  baselessness  was.  indeed,  proved  hy  the  event.  Seven  years 
later,  in  IMS,  tlie  two  government*  took  up  the  matter  again. 
They  negotiated  another  arbitration  treaty  and  again  submitted  it 
to  the  Senate.  None  of  the  objection*  urged  against  the  Olncy  - 
Pauncefote  treaty  could  la*  made  to  apply  to  the  Uay-Duraiid 
agreement.  It  was  of  far  narrower  scope.  It  excludes)  all  ques- 
tions of  " national  honor  ” and  “ vital  Interests. " It  conformed  to 
the  modest  Anglo-French  model.  Its  application  was  confined  to 
juridical  questions  and  the  interpretation  of  existing  treaties.  It 
was.  in  short,  a*  mild  an  instrument  a*  any  arbitration  treaty 
could  la*  without  losing  all  it*  efficacy.  Moreover,  the  circumstance* 
in  which  it  was  negotiated  and  presented  to  the  Senate  wholly 
differed  from  the  circumstances  of  IH97.  In  the  Unit  place,  it  did 
not  stand  alone.  It  was  one  of  a batch  of  seven  arbitration 
treaties,  ali  identical  in  provision*  and  effect,  that  Mr.  Hay  had 
negotiated.  In  the  second  place  Anglophobia  in  1005  was  i Missive 
to  the  point  of  being  almost  moribund;  Americana  bad  grown  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  British  diplomacy;  "politics”  no  lunger 
presented  an  obstacle;  and  “the  Irish. vote"  hud  lost  practically 
all  its  influence.  Everything  therefore  siemed  favorable  to  suc- 
cess. Yet  the  iiay-Durand  treaty,  like  all  it*  companions,  was  *o 
mutilated  by  amendments  that’  President  Roosevelt  declined  to 
proceed  with  it. 

It  was  that  which  first  opened  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  All  their  stock  explanations  fell  to  the 
ground.  They  saw  that  they  had  overlooked  or  failed  to  take  into 
account  some  factor  that  vitiated  all  their  calculation*.  What  this 
missing  factor  was  it  did  not  take  very  long  to  discover.  The 
English  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  having  recognized  it  and  ap- 
praised it  earlier.  Wlmt  is  really  mysterious  in  tin  whole  affair 
i*  that  statesmen  like  Mr.  Olney  and  Mr.  Hay.  and  Presidents 
like  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  McKinley,  and  Mr.  Hooaevelt  should  have 
been  equally  blind  to  its  controlling  .significance.  The  lied- nick 
reason  why  the  treaties  of  IH»7  and  IU05  were  rejected  or  emascu- 
lated was  that  the  Senate  regarded  them,  and  in  my  judgment 
justly  regarded  them,  a*  nn  invasion  of  it*  constitutional  rights. 
Their  failure,  in  other  words,  was  not  due  to  temporary  and  acci- 
dental caunes  that  might  have  been  evaded,  but  to  permanent  and 
fundamental  conditions  that  could  not  In-  altered  and  had  to  be 
allowed  for.  In. this  matter,  1 should  like,  if  I may.  to  disclaim  the 
dubious  honor  of  being  wise  after  the  event.  I opposed  the  Hay- 
Durand  treaty  from  the  initial  stages  of  the  negotiation*;  I did 
what  I could  to  Convince  the  British  government  of  the  inevitable 
shipwreck  that  awaited  them  ; and  1 prophesied  the  precise  rock  on 
which  they  would  come  to  grief.  I am  so  far  from  taking  any 
credit  for  this  that  I do  not  see  how  any  one  even  moderately 
acquainted  with  the  terms  and  workings  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion could  ever  have  convinced  himself  that  an  effective  and  auto- 
matic arbitration  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  a political 
possibility. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Senate  the  final  voice  in  the  conduct, 
of  foreign  relations:  all  treaties  to  become  operative  must  be 
ratified  by  a two-tliirds  majority  of  the  Senators  present.  And  the 
Senate  is  a highly  "touchy”  and  sensitive  body,  tenacious  to  a 
degree  of  the  prerogatives  that  ls-long  to  it  by  right  and  still  more 
of  the  prerogative)!  it  is  able  to  extort  from  weak-kneed  President*. 
It  is  about  the  last  assembly  on  earth  to  surrender  any  of  it* 
authority,  least  of  all  on  so  vital  a matter  as  the  control  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  an  arbitration  treaty  challenges  that  authority  at  its 
tenderest  point.  It  cannot  help  doing  so.  The  essence  of  all  such 
treaties,  if  they  aic  meant  to  have  any  vitality  at  all.  mu*t  la* 
that  two  Powers  agree  to  refer  to  arbitration  certain  questions. 
But  if  provision  in  made  for  the  automatic  arbitration  of  any 
questions,  however  unimportant  in  numbers  or  quality,  it  must  to 
that  extent  impinge  Upon  the  privileges  of  the  Senate.  It  practi- 
cally takes  away  certain  powers  that  the  Constitution  vests  in  the 
Senate  and  transfer*  them  to  the  1 “resident.  It  exalts  the  Execu- 
tive at  the  expense  of  the  legislature.  It  allows  the  President  to 
carry  a negotiation  with  a foreign  government  through  all  its 
stages  without  consulting  the  Senate.  To  n.*k  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  a general  arbitration  treaty  is.  therefore,  to  a*k  it  to 
commit  political  suicide  or.  at  the  very  least,  to  ask  it  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  its  great  rival,  the  President.  An  effective  arhil ration 
treaty  with  the  United  States  is.  in  short,  a constitutional  impossi- 
bility. This  in  at  last  recognized.  I should  hope,  both  in  Downing 
Street  and  the  White  House.  Englishmen  at  any  rate  now  under- 
stand  that  tlie  Senate,  while  agreeing  to  arbitration  as  a principle. 
Is  hound  to  see  to  it  tluit  the  principle  shall  only  be  invoked  and 
applied  with  the  concurrence  of  the  two-tliirds  majority  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  Is  an  arbitration  treaty  on  t hose  limited  line* 
worth  while*  Englishmen  think  It  is.  They  do  not  expect  it  to  add 
anything  appreciable  to  the  large  and  growing  stock  of  Anglo- 
American  goodwill,  or  to  the  increasing  rerognition  of  the  com- 
munity of  Anglo- American  interests.  But  they  observe  that  nearly 
all  the  great  Power*  have  for  year*  la*en  throwing  bouquet*  at  one 
another,  and  they  think  it  quite  time  that  England  and  tlie 
United  States  should  join  in  the  pastime. 
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U.  S.  S.  “Kan***.”  orr  Rio  os  Jakiiso,  January  tt.  loot. 
TO  many  vivid  and  delightful  memories  throng 
the  mind,  as  wo  urr  about  to  leave  this  beau- 
tiful city,  that  it  is  diillcult  to  aay  wliat 

lias  most  impresses!  the  oillcera  and  men  of 
tlic  fleet.  At  first  we  were  no  overwhelmed 
by  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  vast  harbor; 
then  the  rich  wonders  of  the  newly  rebuilt  city 
burst  upon  us,  while  we  were  being  welcomed 
with  a cordial  hospitality  that  knew  no  hounds. 
The  genuineness  and  the  depth  of  the  friendship  these  generous 
Brazilians  feel  for  us  Americans  arc  delightful.  This  is  the  one 

fact  which  we  feel  above  all  others-  The  hospitalities  to  officers 

and  men  and  tlie  evidences  of  good  feeling  on  every  hand  have 
hen  endless.  There  can  be  no  doubt  ns  to  the  great  good  which 
accrues  from  the  visit  of  such  a fleet  as  this  to  our  neighbors. 

Of  ibis  charming  city  and  Its  boy,  rivalling  Naples  in  scenic 
attractiveness,  much  could  be  written:  also  of  the  wonderful  view 
from  Corcovado  mountain,  than  which  no  prospect  could  be  more 
attractive;  hut  the  great  thing  that  lias  gone  home  to  us  all 
is  the  human  tourli  of  friendship  and  entire  good  will. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  coming  of  the  fleet  to 
Ilio  has  aroused  among  the  Brazilian  people  the  same  degree  of 
enthusiasm  that  was  called  forth  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Root.  Every 
one  still  refers  to  hLt  visit,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  melange 
meant  much  to  them.  In  honor  of  the  fleet  excursions,  receptions, 
dances,  lunches,  and  dinners  conic  and  go  in  an  endless  stream 
until  it  becomes  a serious  question  as  to  how  far  our  physical 
endurance  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  such  lavish  entertain- 
ment. The  admirals  and  captains  have  culled  upon  the  President 
of  Brazil  and  the  higher  officials,  they  have  been  banqueted  by 
the  President,  and  the  officers  have  been  taken  everywhere  and 
trrati-d  with  greatest  cordiality.  Possibly  the  boat  thing  done 
by  the  residents  here  has  been  the  establishment  of  a Bureau  of 
Information  and  waiting  room  for  the  men.  where  American  money 
can  be  changed  info  current  money,  und  information  obtained  as 
to  where  to  go  and  what  to  see  in  this  wonderful  city. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  has  been  established  by  English 
speaking  residents  here  as  a branch  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  especially 
for  this  occasion.  The  men  are  directed  what  cars  to  take,  what 
places  are  best  to  visit,  and  where  to  buy  and  see  the  Brazilian 


things  of  interest.  The  waiting  mom  is  large  and  furnished  with 
tables  and  writing  materiul.  m>  that  the  men  have  abundant  op- 
portunity to  write  home.  For  one  milreis.  about  thirty  cents  of 
our  money,  is  furnished  a typewritten  letter  describing  t he  reception 
of  the  fleet  and  tlie  wonderful  sights  of  Rio.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  men  purchased  this  letter  und  sent  it  home.  It  was  certainly 
vrry  well  written  and  worth  sending. 

The  men  of  the  fleet  have  landed  almost  four  thouaand  strong 
every  day.  and  have  spread  all  over  Rio  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. They  have  lieen  exceedingly  well  behaved,  and  their  excellent 
conduct  has  called  forth  high  praise  from  every  one.  Tlie  system 
of  landing  jail  mis  inaugurated  hv  Admiral  Evans  has  been 
followed  here  with  perfect  results  in  co-operation  with  the  shore 
police.  Every  day  eight  officers  and  nearly  seventy  men  have 
h<  en  ashore  mi  duly  to  look  out  for  our  own  men.  In  sending  tin- 
men ashore  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting any  disease.  Each  man  has  lieen  examined  to  see  if  his 
vaccination  marks  were  good,  and  if  he  was  likely  to  In-  immune 
fiom  smallpox.  Some  men  were  unfortunate  in  not  showing  clear 
marks,  and  they  jierforce  were  kept  on  board  and  revaceinated.  One 
youngster  made  an  amusing  mistake  by  showing  llu-  doctor  the 
wrong  arm.  and,  of  course,  was  promptly  put  one  side.  He  showed 
great  disappointment  untjl  his  mistake  ilawm-d  on  him,  when  he 
appeared  again  with  the  other  arm  laired  and  a fair  wreathed  In 
smilea  and  was  allowed  to  go. 

The  licet  was  met  outside  Rio  Harbor  by  four  Brazilian  men -of - 
war  and  escorted  into  the  harbor.  To-day,  on  leaving,  eight 
Brazilian  men-of-war  will  escort  the  ships  outside,  ami  the  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil  will  visit  the  flagship  and  review  the  fleet  from 
Fort  Villegagnon  as  it  passes  on  its  wav  to  sen.  The  ships  will 
all  lie  dressed  with  flags,  and  they  will  lire  two  salutes  of  twenty- 
one  guns  each  in  his  honor,  the  crews  of  nil  *hi|M  manning  the  rail. 

Christmas  for  the  fleet  in  Trinidad  was  not  much  like  n home 
Christmas,  but  the  rites  were  carried  out  with  ns  much  zeal  and 
scenic  effect  ns  was  possible.  Green  boughs  und  palms  were  put 
at  mastheads  and  yardarms  after  dark  Lnristnias  eve.  and  many 
of  the  ships  had  small  trees  in  conjunction  on  tlie  Christmas  dinner 
table.  Tin-  A'ansaa’s  Christmas  tree  was  brought  from  Phila- 
delphia with  its  trimmings  by  our  thoughtful  marine  officer. 
Captain  Harding,  who,  with  several  others  in  the  wardroom  mess, 
dressed  it  and  distributed  the  funny  little  gifts.  Most  of  tlie 
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officers  had  Christmas  boxes,  which  were  opened  quietly  and  en- 
joyed the  more  for  the  intimate  glimpse  of  home  they  gave. 

As  usual,  mi  our  holidays  athletic  sports  were  held.  All  kinds 
of  boat  races  were  started  early  in  the  morning  between  ships 
and  divisions  on  the  same  ships,  but  the  one  of  greatest  interest 
was  the  officers'  rucc  in  the  racing  cutters.  There  were  ten  nr 
twelve  entries  for  a half  mite  race,  which  seemed  endless  to  most 
of  the  officer*  who  had  not  ta-cn  in  boat*  for  practice  for  some 
time.  One  of  the  Kn naan's  midshipmen,  who  pulled  in  the  race, 
exclaimed  when  it  was  all  over,  “ flee,  that  last  ten  miles  was 
hell!"  Before  the  start  wc  all  tin  night  it  was  any  one'*  race,  with 
perhaps  the  chance*  in  favor  of  the  Louisiana  or  I'mnonf  crew; 
but  it  developed  that  the  A'amnia  crow  were  able  to  sot  the  pace 
that  day,  and  Kaunas  won  the  race. 

In  the  last  anxious  moments,  when  the  boats  are  at  the  line 
and  the  starter  is  tailoring  harder  than  Hercules  to  get  them  all 
in  a fair  array,  the  rowers  are  so  full  of  hope  and  apprehension 
and  thirst  for  glory  that  thry  find  it  difficult  to  breathe.  At 
such  a time  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  gently  guy  the  nearest 
enemy,  thereby  milling  to  bis  anxiety  and  giving  yourself  the  air 
of  one  who  is  happy,  gay.  and  free,  as  the  poet  hath  it.  As  the 
twelve  cutters  lay  bobbing  on  the  waves  of  Kio  Ilarlmr.  mamruvring 
for  the  start.  It  pleased  Lieutenant  Hugo  Osterhaua.  in  the  cutter 
of  the  Louisiana,  to  direct  a little  tactical  liadinage  at  Lieutenant 
Joe  Taussig  in  the  cutter  of  the  Kansas.  Mr.  Taussig  is  still 
tame  from  Injuries  received  in  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China. 

•'  Look  at  Taussig,  fellows."  Mr.  Osterliaus  advised.  " Look  at 
him  anff  guests  how  many  lengths  we'll  lose  him.” 

“Take  a long  look  and  a good  one,”  Mr.  Taussig  replied,  "for 
it  ’ll  l>c  your  last  chance.  Sou’ll  never  wc  me  aptin  after  the 
start.” 

The  roar  of  mocking  laughter  from  the  Louiaurna’a  cutter  was 
broken  by  the  ernek  of  the  starter’s  pistol.  ^TTlC  Katina*  crew 
got  first  into  their  swing  and  jumped  well  out  in  the  had 
Moreover.  Mr.  Taussig  proved  ft  competent  prophet,  for  his  cutter 
held  her  lead  all  the  way.  lame  leg  and  all- 

How  much  the  world  ashore  will  learn  from  the  high  and  un- 
usual compliment  paid  to  our  bluejackets  by  the  British  Governor 
of  Trinidad!  He  wrote  to  Admiral  Kvans  saving  that  he  bad  en- 
joyed a large  acquaintance  at  Gibraltar  with  sailors  of  all  nations, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  our  men  was  a revelation  to  him,  they 
were  so  quiet  ami  well  behaved,  Certainly  this  |*  (lie  rule,  and  it 
is  no  longer  considered  the  proper  thing  among  anilomien  of  our 
navy  to  get  drunk  and  raise  the  devil.  Nowadays,  generally 
speaking,  those  win*  do  grt  drunk  seldom  have  s chance  t * take 
anything,  and  are  consequently  quickly  and  easily  affected  by  a 
very  little.  They  arc  swiftly  ami  quietly  picked  up  by  our  own 
patrols  ami  hustled  into  launches  that  deliver  them  safe  and  harm- 
less for  misehief  aliourd  their  own  ships. 

Incidentally,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  persistently  tin*  ancient 
tradition  survives  that  the  principal  hustiicss  of  the  Idiicjackct 
ashore  is  to  consume  rum  ami  produce  riot.  This  legend  may 


have  been  authentic  history  in  the  days  when  Dibdin  wrote  his 
Imllads  and  Captain  Marryat  spun  his  fascinating  yarns.  Even 
then  one  fancies  that  the  word-painters  may  have  hud  on  the  colors 
a trifle  thickly  in  order  to  make  the  picture  stand  out  more 
vividly  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  What  were  tin*  facts  in  those 
days  T 

The  ships  of  the  navy  were  manned  in  large  degree  by  crews 
who  at  host  were  simple  folk  with  few  and  crude  ideas  of"  amuse- 
ment, and  at  worst  by  the  riffraff  of  the  shore  picked  up  by  the 

Firess  gang.  After  a cruise  of  monotonous  months  under  sail,  is 
t surprising  that  many  of  these  men  suddenly  set  at  liberty  on 
the  tiearh  should  carouse  mid  fight?  There  was  little  other 
recreation  for  them,  and  in  the  rebound  from  an  iron  discipline 
in  which  man-handling  was  frrauent  and  the  humiliation  of 
•logging  a part  of  the  legal  punishment  for  venial  offences,  it  iB 
not  surprising  that  the  tH..»r  fellows  should  plunge  into  excesses. 

But  the  American  bluejacket  of  to-day  Is  a*  different  from 
that  ancient  type  as  (he  eagle  is  different  from  the  dodo.  He 
is  not  drugged  and  leuten  info  the  service  by  a brutal  press 
gang.  bu(  is  moved  to  enlist  bv  a laudable  desire  to  serve  his 
country,  to  see  foreign  lands,  ami  to  perfect  himself  in  mechanical 
or  electrical  .training,  so  that  when  lie  goes  back  ashore  he  can 
earn  bigger  wages  than  ever  liefore.  I lie  American  bluejacket 
is  a sober,  ambitious  young  fellow  with  abundant  self-respect  and 
excellent  taste  in  tie.*  amusements  he  necks.  Comparisons  are  not 
always  pleasing,  but  1 should  like  to  see  any  live  hundred  college 
boys  at  targe  in  a foreign  town  who  are  as  courteous,  sober,  peace- 
ful, and  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others  as  any  five  hundred 
of  our  bluejackets  on  liliertv. 

New  light  lias  been  thrown  upon  the  “ man  overboard  ” incident 
on  the  run  down  from  Trinidad.  It  appears  now  that  a man 
was  sleeping  comfortably  on  deck  when  the  ship  tisk  a lee  roll 
and  soused  him  in  a | iddle  of  rain  water.  With  swift  presence  of 
instinrf.  though  not  of  mind,  the  man  yelled.  "Man  overboard!” 
liefore  lie  quite  woke  up.  The  result  afforded  an  excellent  illus- 
tration not  only  of  the  discipline  of  our  navy,  but  of  the  calm 
intelligence  that  elnlsirntcs  long  in  advance  the  precise  details  of 
what  shall  be  done  in  every  emergency  that  can  |K»siblv  occur  to 
ship  or  fleet.  In  this  cane  the  fleet  was  at  once  atopi-cd.  the  ship 
concerned  and  those  astern  of  her  lowered  boats,  the  lighted  life 
buoy*  were  dropped,  and  -energetic  search  was  made  for  the 
supposedly  missing  man.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  no  man 
was  overboard,  and  the  fleet  Went  on  its  way. 

In  the  case  of  a man  overboard  at  night,  as  this  was,  the  re- 
quirements to  suit  the  situation  of  a iiumls-r  of  ships  steaming  in 
close  formation  are  necessarily  elaborate. 

The  ship  which  loses  the  man  turns  on  a designated  letter  on 
the  Ardois  signal  lights  and  tires  one  signal  gun.  All  the  slii|M 
astern  of  the  one  losing  the  man  open  out  the  column  ouch  on  its 
own  side,  so  as  to  leave  a wide  lam*  between  them  in  which  the 
boats  can  look  for  the  man.  They  also  all  make  the  same  display 
on  the  Ardois  and  fire  the  signal  gun  and  all  stop.  The  three  near- 
est ships  lower  life  boats  and  look  for  the  man. 
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CHAPTER  III 

CAN  ae*  th*  Imat.  Vere,"  *aid  Hermione. 
when  the  girl  ©.nine  lurk,  ln*r  even  still 
gleaming  with  memories  of  the  fun  of  the 
cigarette  game  with  Kuffo. 

*•  Where.  Madre?" 

Site  nat  down  quickly  hesjde  her  mother 
on  the  window  sent,  leaning  against  her 
conllilentially  ami  looking  out  over  the  sea. 
Hcnniotie  put  her  arm  round  the  girl* 
shoulder. 

14 There!  Don't  you  seer*  She  pointed. 
■*  It  has  passed  ('jins  I’antano," 

“1  we!  Ye*,  that  Is  Gaspare,  and  Monsieur  Emile  in  the  stern. 
They  won’t  be  late  for  lunch.  1 almost  wish  they  would.  Mini  re." 

" Why!’* 

“ I'm  not  a bit  hungry.  Hullo  wouldn't  eat  the  dolor,  mo  1 did." 

" Buffo f You  aeeni  to  have  made  great  friends  with  that.  hoy.” 

She  did  not  speak  rebukingly,  but  with  n sort  of  tender  amuse- 
ment. . 

**  1 really  have,"  returned  Vere. 

She  put  her  head  against  her  mother’s  shoulder. 

J*  Isn't  tlitH  odd.  Madre?  Twice  in  the  »hurt  time  I’ve  known 
HufTo,  he’s  obeyed  me.  The  first  time  he  wn»  in  the  boat.  I 
called  out  to  him  to  dive  hi.  and  he  did  it  instantly.  The  second 
time  he  was  underwater,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea.  lie 
looked  iim  if  he  were  dead,  and  for  a minute  I felt  frightened.  So 
I called  out  to  him  to  come  up,  and  he  came  up  directly." 

" Hut  that  only  shows  that  he's  n polite  boy  and  doe*  what 
you  wish." 

**  No,  no.  He  didn't  hear  me  either  time,  lie  bail  no  idea  I 
had  culled.  Hut  curb  time  I did.  without  hearing  me  hr  had  the 
sudden  wish  to  do  whut  I wanted.  Now,  isn't  that  curious  ?" 

She  paused. 

“ Madre?"  she  added. 

“ You  think  you  influenced  him  f" 

" Don't  you  think  I did?" 

“ Perhaps  so.  There's  the  sympathetic  link  of  youth  between  vou. 
You  are  gloriously  young.  l>rith  of  you,  little  daughter.  And  youth 
turns  naturally  to  youth,  though  I’m  afraid  old  age  doesn't  al- 
ways turn  naturally  to  old  age." 

“ What  do  you  know  about  old  age.  Mad  re?  You  haven't  a gray 
hair." 

She  spoke  with  anxious  encouragement. 

**  It's  true.  Sly  hair  declines  to  get  gray.” 

" I don’t  believe  you’ll  ever  he  gray." 

” Probably  not.  Hut  there’s  another  groynes* — Life  behind  on© 
instead  of  before;  the  emotional — " 

She  stopp'd  herself.  This  was  not  for  Vere, 

“ They're  dose  in."  she  said,  looking  out  of  th©  window. 

She  waved  her  hand.  The  big  ruan  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  took 
off  his  hat  in  reply  and  waved  his  hand,  too.  The  rower  pulled 
with  the  vivacity  that  conics  to  men  near  tlm  end  of  a task,  und 
the  Unit  shot  into  the  Pool  of  th©  Saint,  where  Hullo  was  at 
that  moment  enjoying  his  third  cigarette. 

“ I'll  run  down  and  meet  Monsieur  Emile,"  said  Vere. 

And  she  di*ap|»car©d  an  swiftly  as  she  had  conic. 

Th©  big  mint  who  got  out  of  the  liont  could  not  claim  Hermione’s 
immunity  from  gray  hairs.  His  U-ard  was  lightly  powdered  with 
them,  and  though  much  of  the  still  thick  hair  on  his  head  was 
brown,  and  his  figure  was  erect  and  looker!  strong  and  athletic, 
he  seemed  what  he  was — « man  of  middle  age.  who  had  lived  and 
thought  and  observed  much.  His  eyes  hud  the  peculiur  expression 
of  ©yea  that  have  writ  very  many  und  very  various  sights.  It  wa* 
difficult  to  imagine  them  looking  surprised,  impossible  to  imagine 
them  not  looking  keenly  intelligetil.  The  vivacity  of  ymith  win* 
no  longer  in  them,  but  the  vividness  of  intellect,  of  an  intellect 
almost  fiercely  alive  ami  tenariou*  of  its  life,  was  never  absent 
front  them- 

As  Artois  got-  out.  the  boat’s  prow  wa*  being  held  by  tin?  Sicilian, 
Du  spare,  now  n man  of  thirty-five,  hut  still  young-looking.  Many 
Sicilian*  grow  old  quickly— hard  life  wean  them  out.  -Hut  Gas- 
pare's fate  had  lawn  easier  than  that  of  most,  of  hi*  contemporaries 
and  friend*  of  Marrchiaro.  Ever  sine©  the  tragic  death  of  tin- 
|«d<iv«-d  master,  whom  he  still  always  spoke  of  a*  “min  padrone,” 
lie  lutd  hern  Her  in  tone’s  faithful  ntt>-ndanl  and  devoted  friend. 
Yes.  she  knew  hint  to  lie  that— she  wished  hint  to  lie  that.  Their 
station*  in  life  might  Is-  different,  but  they  bad  crime  lo  sorrow 
together.  They  had  suffered  together  and  been  in  sympathy  while 


they  Niiffcrcd.  He  had  loved  what  *he  had  loved,  lost  it  when  she 
had  lost  it.  weld  for  it  when  she  had  wept. 

And  lie  lutd  own  with  her  when  *hc  had  waited  for  the  coming 
of  the  child. 

Hermion©  really  cared  for  three  people:  Gaspare  was  one  of 

them.  He  knew  it.  The  other  two  were  Vere  and  Emile  Artois. 

" Vere,"  said  Artois,  taking  her  two  hands  closely  in  his  large 
hand*  und  paring  into  her  fact*  with  the  kind,  even  affectionate 
directness  that  she  loved  in  him,  ” do  you  know  that  to-day  you  are 
leaking  insolent  ?" 

“ Insolent!”  said  the  girl.  "How  dare  you!" 

She  tried  to  lake  her  hands  away. 

" Insolently  young.”  he  said,  keeping  them  authoritatively. 

“ Hut  I am  young.  What  do  you  mean.  Monsieur  Emile?" 

"I?  It  is  your  meaning  i nin  searching  for.” 

“ 1 shaVt  let  you  find  it.  You  are  much  loo  curious  about 
people.  But — I’ve  been  having  a game  this  morning." 

“A  game!  Who  wn*  your  playmate  I" 

“ Never  mind." 

Jtut  her  bright  eyes  went  for  the  fraction  of  n second  to  Kuffo. 
who  close  by  in  the  boat  was  lying  at  hi*  ease,  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  one  of  the  cigarettes  between  hia  lips. 

“What!  That  boy  turret" 

“ Nonsense!  Come  along!  Madre  ha*  been  Hilling  at  th©  win- 
dow for  ages  looking  out  for  the  boat.  Couldn’t  you  sail  at  all, 
Gaspare?" 

Artois  had  h-t  go  her  hands,  and  now  she  turned  to  the  Sicilian. 

"To  Naples,  signorina,  and  nearly  to  the  Antic*  Uiu«cppon© 
coining  back.” 

“ But  we  had  to  do  a lot  of  tacking."  said  Artois.  “ Mon  Dicu! 
That  boy  is  smoking  on©  of  my  cigarette*!  You  sacrilegious  little 
creature  I You  have  been  rubbing  tny  box!" 

Gaapa re’*  ©yew  followed  Artois’s  to  Buffo,  who  was  watching 
them  attentively,  but  who  now  look©d  suddenly  sleepy. 

“ It  belongs  to  Madre." 

" It  was  bought  for  me.” 

“I  like  you  better  with  a pipe.  You  are  too  big  for  cigarettes- 
And  besides,  nrti*l*  always  smoke  pi|m." 

" Allow  m©  to  forget  that  I try  to  tie  un  artist  when  I come  to 
tin:  island.  Vert." 

"Yes,  ye*.  I will."  she  said,  with  a pretty  air  «»f  relenting. 
"You  pour  thing,  here  yon  at©  a king  incognito,  and  we  all  treat 
you  ipiite  familiarly.  I’ll  even  go  first,  regardless  of  etiquette." 
And  "he  went  off  to  the  steps  that  led  upward  to  the  house. 

Artois  followed  her.  A*  he  went  he  said  to  Kuffo  in  the  Nea- 
politan dialect: 

"It’s  a good  cigarette,  isn’t  it?  You  are  in  luck  this  morning." 

**  Si.  signore,’*  said  the  boy,  smiling.  “ The  xignurina  gave  me 
ten.’’ 

And  he  blew  out  a happy  ©loud. 

There  was  something  in  his  welcoming  readiness  of  response, 
something  in  his  look  and  voice,  that  seemed  to  stir  within  the 
tenacious  mind  of  Artois  a quivering  chord  of  memory. 

" I wonder  if  I have  spoken  to  that  boy  in  Naples?"  he  thought, 
its  he  mounted  the  *i©|«  In-hind  Vere. 

llcrmione  met  him  nt  the  door  of  her  room,  and  they  went  in 
almost  directly  to  lunch  with  Vere.  When  the  meal  was  over  Vere 
disappeared,  without  saving  why,  and  llcrmione  and  Artois  re- 
turned to  Hermiune’s  room  to  have  coffee.  By  this  time  the  day 
was  absolutely  windless,  tin*  sky  had  become  nearly  white,  and  the 
*ea  wo*  u | ail©  gray,  tit  eked  here  and  there  with  patches  of  white. 

"Tlii“  is  like  a June  day  of  sciroceo.”  said  Artois,  a*  he  lit  hi* 
pipe  with  the  air  of  a man  thoroughly  at  home,  " I wonder  if  it 
will  succeed  in  affecting  Vere'*  spirits.  This  morning,  alien  I 
arrived,  she  looked  wildly  young.  Hut  the  day  held  still  sonic  blue 

then. " 

llcrmione  was  settling  herself  slowly  in  a low  rhair  near  the 
window  that  faced  Capri.  The  curious,  rattier  ghastly  light  from 
the  si  a fell  over  her. 

" Vere  l*  very  sensitive  to  almost,  all  influence*,”  she  said. 

*’  You  know  that.  Emile." 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  throwing  away  the  match  he  had  been  using: 

" and  the  influence  of  this  morning  roit*ed  her  to  joy.  What  was 
it  ?" 

'•  Nli©  was  very  excited  watching  a direr  for  frulli  di  mare.'’ 

" A Imy  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  black  hair.  Arab  ©ran, 
bronze  skin,  a smile  difficult  to  refuse,  and  * figure  almost  as 
pcrfeci  as  a Nubian's,  but  rather  nquarcr  about  the  shoulder*!" 

" You  liave  seen  him,  tlien?" 

” Smoking  ten  of  my  special  Khali  Targa  cigarettes,  with  hi* 
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ban-  It***  cocked  Up,  and  one  hand  drooping  into  tin-  Saint's 
Pool."  llcnniune  smiled. 

" My  cigarettes!  They're  common  property  here,”  she  said. 
“That  I toy  can't  la-  a purr-bred  Neapolitan,  surely.  Arid  yet  lie 
speaks  the  language.  There's  no  mistaking  the  blow  he  gives  to 
the  last  syllable  of  a sentence.” 

“ He's  a Sicilian,  Vere  says.” 

“ Pure  bred?” 

“ I don't  know." 

" I fancy  1 must  have  run  across  him  somewhere  in  or  al>out 
Naples.  It  is  he  who  made  Vere,  as  1 told  her,  look  so  insolently 
young  this  morning." 

"Ah.  you  noticed!  I,  too.  thought  I had  never  seen  her  so 
full  of  the  inner  spirit  of  youth — almost  as  he  was  in  Sicily.” 

••  Ve*,"  Artois  said,  gravely.  “ In  some  things  she  is  very  much 
his  daughter." 

“ In  some  things  only!”  asked  Herminne. 

“ Don't  you  think  no!  Don't  you  think  she  has  much  of  you 
in  her  also!  I do.” 

" Has  she!  I don’t  know  that  I see  it.  I don't  know  that  I 
want  to  see  it.  I always  look  for  him  in  Vere.  You  see.  I 
dreamed  of  having  a hoy.  Vere 
is  instead  of  the  boy  I dreamed 
of,  the  boy — who  never  came, 
who  will  never  come." 

" >ly  friend,''  said  Artois, 
very  seriously  and  gently,  " are 
you  still  allowing  your  mind 
to  dwell  upon  that  old  imagina- 
tion? And  with  Vere  before 
you,  can  you  regard  her  merely 
as  a substitute,  an  under- 
study !” 

An  energy  tliat  was  not  free 
from  passion  suddenly  llanu-d 
up  in  Henuione. 

” 1 love  Vere."  6he  said. 

” She  is  very  close  to  me.  She 
knows  it.  She  does  not  doubt 
me  or  my  love." 

“ lint,'*'  lie  quietly  persisted, 

'*  you  will  allow  your  mind  to 
rove  ungoverned  among  those 
dangerous  ways  of  the  oast!” 

“Emile,”  she  *ai»l,  still 
speaking  with  vehemence,  " it 
may  1ms  very  easy  to  a strong 
man  like  you  to  dlreet  bur 
thoughts,  to  keep  them  out  of 
one  path  and  guide  them  along 
another.  It  may  be — 1 don't 
know  whether  it  is;  hut  1 don’t 
pretend  to  such  strength.  I 
don’t  believe  it  is*  ever  given  to 
women.  Perhaps  even  strength 
has  its  sex — i sometimes  think 
so.  I have  my  strength,  be- 
lieve me.  ltut  don't  require  of 
me  the  peculiar  strength  that 
is  male." 

“The  truth  is  that  you  love 
living  in  the  past  ns  ihe  Bed- 
ouin loves  living  in  the  desert." 

“ It  was  my  oasis,"  she  an- 
swered. simply. 

" And  all  these  years — they 
have  made  no  difference?” 

" Did  you  think  they  would? 

Did  you  think  they  had?” 

“ I hoped  so.  I thought — I 
had  begun  to  think  that  you 
lived  agnin  in  Vere.” 

“ Kmile,  you  can  always 
stand  the  truth,  can’t  you? 

Don't  say  you  can’t.  That 
would  hurt  mo  horribly.  Per- 
haps you  do  not  know'  how  sometimes  I mentally  lean  on  you. 
And  1 like  to  feel  that  if  you  knew  the  absolute  truth  of  me  vim 
would  still  look  upon  me  with  the  same  kind,  understanding  eyes 
as  now.  IYrlia|*  no  one  else  would.  Would  you,  do  you  think?" 

" I hope  anil  believe  I could,"  he  *aid.  " You  do  not  live  in 
Vere.  Is  that  it?” 

“ I know  it  is  considered  the  right,  the  perfectly  natural  thing 
that  a mother,  stricken  as  I have  been,  should  tind  in  time  |M-rfrcl 
peace  and  contentment  in  her  child.  Kven  vou — you  s|s>ke  of 
‘living  again.'  It's  the  consecrated  phrase,  Kmile,  isn't  it?  I 
ought  to  be  living  again  in  Vere.  Well.  I’m  not  doing  that.  With 
my  nature  I could  never  do  that,  la  that  horrible?" 

“Ms  pauvre  amic!"  he  said. 

He  bent  down  and  touched  her  hand. 

“ I don't  know."  she  said,  more  calmly,  as  if  relieved,  hut  still 
with  an  undercurrent  of  passion,  “whether  I could  ever  live  again 
in  the  life  of  another.  But  if  I did  it  would  Ire  in  the  life  of  a 
mun.  I am  not  made  to  live  in  a woman's  life,  really  to  live, 
giving  out  the  force  that  is  in  me.  I know  I'm  a middle-aged 
woman — to  these  Italians  here  more  than  that,  an  old  woman.  But 
I’m  not  a finished  woman,  urul  I never  shall  he  till  I die.  Vere  is 
my  child.  I love  her  tenderly;  more  than  that — passionately. 
She  has  always  been  close  to  me.  as  you  know.  But  no.  Kmile. 
my  relation  to  Vere,  hers  to  me,  does  not  satisfy  all  my  need  of 


love,  my  |*>wer  to  love.  No,  no,  it  ihns^n't.  There’s  something 
in  me  thut  wants  limn1,  much  more  than  that.  There's  something 
in  me  that — I think  only  a son  of  his  could  have  satisfied  ms 
seaming.  A son  might  have  been  Maurice  conn  Lack  U>  me, 
come  I tuck  in  u different,  iN-nutlfut,  wonderfully  purr  relation.  I 
prayed  fora  son.  1 needed  a son.  Don't  misiinderstsnd  me.  Kmile; 
in  a way  n son  could  never  have  been  so  close  to  me  as  Vere  is, — 
Imt  I could  have  lived  in  him  as  I can  never  live  in  Vere.  1 could 
Irave  lived  in  him  almost  as  once  1 lived  in  Maurice.  And  to-dav  I — " 
Slie  got  up  suddenly  from  her  chair,  put  her  arms  on  the  window- 
frame,  and  leaned  out  to  the  strange,  white  day. 

“ Emile.”  she  said,  in  a moment,  turning  round  to  him,  " I 
want  to  get  away,  on  to  the  sea.  Will  you  row  me  out.  into  the 
Grotto  of  Virgil ?*  It's  no  dreadfully  white  here,  white  and 
ghastly.  I can't  talk  naturally  here.  And  I should  like  to  go 
on  a little  farther,  now  I’ve  begun.  It  would  do  me  good  to  make  a 
clean  hreust  of  it.  dror  brother  confessor.  Shall  we  take  the  little 
boat  and  go!” 

“ Of  course,"  he  said. 

**  I'll  get  a hat." 

She  was  away  for  two  or  three  minutes.  During  that  time 
Artois  stood  by  the  window 
that  looked  toward*  Ischia. 
The  stillness  of  the  day  was  in- 
tense. and  gave  to  his  mind  a 
sensation  of  dream.  Far  off 
across  the  gray  and  white 
waters,  partially  muffled  in  the 
clouds  that  almost  resembled 
mist,  the  mountains  of  Ischia 
were  rather  suggested,  mys- 
teriously indicated,  than  clearly 
wen.  the  gray  cliffs  toward* 
Bagnoli  went  down  into  motion- 
lens  water  gray  un  they  were, 
but  of  n different,  more  pa- 
thetic shade. 

There  wa*  a luminous  white- 
ness in  the  sky  that  affected 
the  eyes,  as  snow  does. 

Artoi*.  as  he  looked,  thought 
this  world  looked  very  old,  a 
world  arranged  for  the  elderly 
to  dwell  in.  Was  it  not.  there- 
fore. an  appropriate  setting  for 
him  and  for  Hermionc?  As 
this  idea  came  into  his  mind 
it  sent  a rather  hitter  smile  to 
Iris  lip*,  and  Ifcnnionc,  coming 
in  just  then,  saw  the  smile  and 
suid: 

“What  i*  it.  Kmile!  Why 
ure  you  smiling!" 

“ l’erhaps  1 will  tell  you 
when  we  are  on  the  «*a,’’  he  an- 
swered. 

He  looked  at  her.  She  had 
on  a black  hat,  over  which  a 
white  veil  wa*  fa*tened.  It 
was  tied  beneath  her  chin,  and 
hung  down  in  a cloud  over  her 
breast.  It  made  him  think  of 
the  strange  misty  cloud*  which 
brooded  about  the  breasts  of 
the  mountains  of  Ischia. 

” Shall  we  go!"  she  said. 

“ Yes.  What  is  Vere  doing!” 
" She  i*  iu  her  room." 

“ U hut  is  she  doing  there!” 

“ Heading.  I suppose.  She 
often  shuts  herself  up.  She 
love*  reading  almost  more  than 
I do." 

“ Well!" 

liermionc  led  the  wav  down- 
stairs. When  they  were  out- 
side. on  the  crest  of  the  islet,  the  peculiar  sickliness  of  the  weather 
struck  them  both  more  forcibly. 

" This  is  the  strangest  seirocco  effect  I think  I have  ever  seen.” 
said  Artois.  " It  is  as  if  nature  were  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug,  and  had  fallen  into  a morbid  dream,  with  eyes  wide  o|M-n, 
and  pale,  inert,  and  folded  hand*.  T should  like  to  see  Naples 
today,  and  notice  if  this  weather  ha*  any  effect  upon  that  amazing 

IMipuiation.  I wonder  if  my  young  friend.  Mnrchese  Isidore 

’armcci — By  the  wav,  I haven’t  told  you  about  him!” 

" No." 

“ I must.  But  not  now.  We  will  continue  our  former  conversa- 
tion. Where  shall  we  find  the  boat , the  small  one?” 

"Gaspare  will  bring  it-  Gaspare!  Gaspare!” 

“Signora!”  cried  a strong  voice  below. 

“La  piccola  barm!" 

“Va,  bene,  signora!” 

They  deacended  slowly.  It  would  have  lieen  almost  impossible 
to  do  anything  quickly  on  such  a day.  Tin-  smallest  movement, 
indeed,  seemed  almost  an  outrage,  likely  to  disturb  the  great  white 
dreamer  of  the  wa.  When  they  reached  the  fin»t  of  the  cliff  Gas- 
pare was  there,  holding  the  little  craft  in  which  Vere  had  gone  out 
with  Buffo. 

• The  grotto  drscribcd  in  this  book  is  not  really  the  grotto  of  Virgil,  but 
it  is  often  called  so  by  the  ftilu-rmm  along  the  ovort. 
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"Do  you  want  me,  signora!" 

“ No,  thank  you,  Ga-pare.  Don  Kmilio  will  row  me.  We  are  only 
going  a very  little  way." 

Sin-  stepped  in.  A»  Artois  followed  her  he  said  to  Gasjiare : 

" Those  fishermen  have  gone!" 

"Five  minute-  ago.  signore.  There  they  «r»!" 

He  pointed  to  a Itoat  at  some  distance,  moving  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  I’usilippo. 

" I have  been  talking  with  them.  One  sava  he  is  of  my  coun- 
try, a Sicilian.’’ 

"The  boy!" 

" Si,  signore,  the  giuvinotto.  Hut  lie  cannot  a[*-ak  Sicilian,  and 
he  has  never  been  in  Sicily,  poverttto!" 

Gaspare  spoke  with  an  accent  of  pity  in  which  there  was  almost 
a hint  of  contempt. 

“ A rivederci.  aignorc,”  he  added,  pushing  olT  the  little  boat. 

"A  rivederci,  Gaspare.” 

Artois  took  the  oars  and  piddled  very  gently  out,  k«-’ping  near 
to  the  cliffs  of  the  opposite  shore. 

" Even  San  Francesco  h*»ks  weary  to-day,"  he  -aid.  ghincing 
across  the  pool  at  the  Saint  on  his  |iede-tal.  “ f should  not  be 
surprised  if.  when  wc  return.  we  lind  thut  he  ha*  laid  down  his 
cross  ami  is  reclining  like  the  tirril  fishermen  who  come  here  in 
the  night.  Where  shall  we  go!” 

"To  the  Grotto  of  Virgil." 

'*  1 wonder  if  Virgil  was  ever  in  his  grotto!  I wonder  if  lie 
ever  came  here  on  such  a day  of  acirocm  as  this,  and  felt  lliat  the 
world  was  very  old,  and  he  was  even  older  than  the  world!" 

"'Do  you  feel  like  that  to-day!” 

'*  I feel  that  this  U a world  oiiitablr  for  the  old,  for  those  who  have 
white  hair*  to  accord  with  the  white  waters,  and  wnisr  nights  are 
the  white  nights  of  age." 

“ Was  that  why  you  were  smiling  so  strangely  just  now  when  1 
dime  in!” 

" Yes.” 

He  rowed  on  softly.  The  boat  slipped  out  of  the  Pool  of  the 
Saint,  ami  then  they  saw  the  Capo  Cornglio  and  the  Island  of 
Nisida  with  its  fort.  On  their  right,  and  close  to  them,  rose  the 
M'earv- looking  dills,  lmney  com  lied  with  caverns,  ami  seamed  with 
fissure*  as  an  old  and  haggard  face  is  seamed  with  the  wrinkles 
that  tell  of  many  care*. 

“ Here  is  the  grotto,”  said  Hermione.  almost  directly.  " Row  in 
gent  Iv." 

He  obeyed  her  and  turned  the  bout,  sending  it  in  under  the  mighty 
roof  of  rock. 

A darkness  fell  upon  them.  They  had  a safe,  enclosed  sensation 
in  escaping  for  a moment  from  the  white  day.  almost  as  if  they  had 
escaped  from  a white  enemy. 

Artoia  let  the  oars  lie  still  in  Hie  water,  keeping  his  hands 
lightly  upon  them,  and  both  lb-nnione  and  he  were  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  listening  to  the  tiny  sounds  made  now  ami  then  liv 
drop*  of  moisture  which  fell  from  the  cavern  roof  softly  into  the 
almost,  silent  sea.  At  last  Artois  said : 

“ You  are  out  of  the  whiteness  now.  This  i*  a shadowed  place 
like  a confessional,  where  murmuring  lip*  tell  to  stranger*  the 
stories  of  their  lives.  I am  not  a stranger,  but  tell  me,  my  friend, 
about  yourself  and  Vere.  iVrhiip*  you  scarcely  know  how  deeply 
the  mother  and  child  problem  interests  me— that  is,  when  mother 
and  chihl  arc  two  real  forces,  as  you  and  \ ere  are." 

“Then  you  think  Vere  has  force!” 

“ Iki  not  you!" 

" What  kind  of  force!" 

“ You  mean  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ! Suppose  I sav 
she  ha*  the  force  of  charm!" 

**  Indeed  she  ha*  that,  u*  he  had.  That  is  one  of  the  attributes 
she  derives  from  Maurice." 

“ Yes.  lie  had  a wonderful  charm.  And  then,  Vere  has  passion." 
" You  think  so!" 

'“>1  am  sure  of  it.  Where  does  *hc  get  from!" 

“He  was  full  of  the  pa**ion  of  the  south." 

" I think  Vere  has  a touch  of  northern  passion  in  her.  ton.  com- 
bined. perhaps,  with  tin-  other.  And  that,  I think,  she  derives 
from  you.  Then  I discern  in  Vere  intellectual  force,  immature, 
embryonic,  if  you  like,  but  unmistakable.’’ 

“That  doe*  not  conn-  from  me,"  Hermione  said,  suddenly,  al- 
most with  bitterness. 

"Why — why  will  you  lie  unnecessarily  humiliated!"  Artois  ex- 
claimed. 

His  voice  was  confusedly  echoed  by  the  cavern,  which  broke  into 
faint,  but  deep  muttering*.  Hermione  looked  up  ipiirklv  to  the 
mysterious  vault  which  brooded  alsive  them.  And  listened  till  the 
chaotic  noises  died  away.  Then  -he  said: 

"Do  von  know  what  they  remind  me  of!” 

"Of  what?" 

" My  efforts.  Those  efforts  I made  long  ago  lo  live  again  in 
work." 

"When  you  wrote?" 

"Yes.  when  I tried  to  throw  my  mind  and  my  heart  down  upon 
paper.  Mow  strange  it  was!  I hud  Vere —but  she  wasn’t  enough 
to  still  the  ache.  And  I knew  what  work  can  he.  what  a consola- 
tion. because  I knew  you.  And  I stretched  out  my  hands  to  it — I 
stretched  out  my  soui.  And  it  was  no  Use:  I wasn't  made  to  be 
a successful  writer.  When  I spoke  from  my  heart  to  try  ami  move 
men  and  save  myself,  my  words  were  seized,  us  yours  were  just 
now  by  the  rock —seized,  and  broken,  ami  Hung  buck  in  confusion. 
They  struck  my  heart  like  stones.  Kinile.  I'ru  one  of  those  |s*op1e 
who  can  only  do  one  thing;  I can  only  feel." 

"It  is  true  that  you  could  never  is*  an  artist.  Perhaps  you 
wer*  made  to  be  an  inspiration.” 


” Ilut  t bat's  not  enough.  The  rflle  of  starter  to  those  who  race — 
I haven’t  the  temperament  to  reconcile  myself  to  that.  It’s  not 
that  1 have  in  me  a conceit  which  demand'  to  lie  fed.  Hut  1 
have  in  me  a force  that,  clamors  to  exercise  itself.  Only  when  I 
was  living  on  Moute  Amato  with  Maurice  did  1 feel  that  that  force 
was  being  umsI  a*  find  meant  it  to  Is-  used.” 

" In  loving?” 

"In  loving  pattvionatoly  something  lliat  was  utterly  worthy  to 
be  loved.” 

Artois  was  silent.  He  knew  IlermioneV  mistake.  He  knew 
what  had  never  been  told  him:  that  Maurice  had  been  false  to  her 
for  the  love  of  the  |w-a*unt  girl  Mnddalena.  He  knew  that  Maurice 
had  been  done  to  death  by  the  let  rayed  girl’s  fattier.  Salvatore. 
And  Gaspare  knew  those  tilings,  too.  Hut  through  all  these  years 
these  two  men  had  so  respected  silence,  the  nobility  of  it.  the  grand 
necessity  of  it  in  certain  circumstances  of  life,  that  they  had  never 
spoken  to  each  other  of  the  black  truth  known  to  tliem  both,  ln- 
dis-d.  Artois  believed  that  even  now.  after  more  than  sixteen  years, 
if  he  ventured  one  word  against  the  dead  man  G«-|i«re  would  be 
ready  to  lly  at  his  throat  in  defend*  of  the  loved  padrone.  For 
this  divined  and  |ier*istc-nt  loyalty  Artois  hud  a sensation  of  alno- 
lute  love.  Hetween  him  ami  Gaspare  there  must  ulways  lx?  the 
barrier  of  a great  and  mutual  reserve.  Yet  that,  very  reserve,  be- 
cause there  was  something  truly  delicate  and  truly  nohle  in  it. 
was  us  a liuk  of  steel  between  them.  They  were  watchdogs  of 
llenuinnc.  They  had  been  watchdogs  through  all  these  years, 
guarding  her  from  the  knowledge  of  a truth.  And  so  well  luui  they 
done  her  service  that  now  to-day  she  was  able  to  say,  with  clasped 
band*  and  the  light  of  passion  in  her  eyes; 

"Something  that  was  utterly  worthy  to  Is*  loved.” 

When  Artois  -puke  again  he  said: 

“ And  that  force  cannot  lie  fully  used  in  loving  Vere!” 

“No,  Emile.  Is  that  very  horrible,  very  unnatural !’’ 

“ Why  should  it  be!” 

“I  have  tried — I have  tried  for  yearn,  Emile,  to  make  Vere 
enough.  1 I wive  even  been  false  with  myself.  | have  said  to  my- 
self that  she  was  enough.  1 did  that  nfler  I knew  that  I could 
never  produce  work  of  any  value.  When  Vere  was  a baby  I lived 
only  for  lier.  Again,  when  she  was  beginning  to  grow  up.  I trird 
to  live.  I did  live  only  for  her.  And  I remember  1 used  to  say,  1 
kept  on  saying  to  myself,  • This  is  enough  for  me.  I do  not  need 
any  more  than  this.  1 have  hail  my  life.  I am  now  a middle-aged 
woman.  I must  live  in  my  child.  This  will  be  my  satisfaction. 
This  is  my  *ali*faction.  This  is  using  rightly  and  naturally  all 
that  force  I feel  within  me.’  I kept  on  saying  this.  Hut  there  is 
something  within  me  which  ri«es  up  and  defies  a lie — however 
beautiful  the  lie  is,  however  noble  it  i*.  And  l think  even  a lie 
can  sometimes  be  both.  Don’t  you.  Emile?" 

It  almost  seemed  to  him  lor  a moment  that  she  knew  his  lie  and 
Gaspare’s. 

” Ye*,’’  he  said.  " I do  think  oo.” 

" Well,  that  lie  of  inim— it  was  defied.  And  it  had  no  more 
courage." 

“ I want  you  to  tell  me  something,"  he  Raid,  quietly.  "I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  has  happcmsl  to-day!" 

" Today  ?” 

" Yes.  Something  lias  happened  either  today  or  very  recently — 
1 am  sure  of  it — that  has  stirred  tip  within  you  this  feeling  of 
acute  dissatisfndion.  It  was  always  there.  Hut  something  lias 
called  it  into  the  open.  What  lias  done  that!" 

Hermione  hesitated.  • 

“ Perhaps  you  don’t  know.”  he  said. 

**  I was  wondering — yes,  I do  know.  1 must  be  truthful  with 
myself — with  you.  I do  know.  But  it  seems  so  strange,  so  almost 
inexplicable,  and  even  rather  absurd.” 

" Truth  often  seem*  absurd." 

” It  was  I luit.  boy,  that  diver  for  fmtli  di  mare — Ruffo." 

" The  hoy  with  the  Arab  ryes?" 

” Yea.  Of  course  I have  wen  many  Imya  full  of  life  and  gayetv 
and  music.  Then-  are  so  many  in  Italy.  Hut — well,  I don't  know 
— per  hups  it  wu.s  partly  Vere." 

" How  do  you  mean?”  • 

” Verr  was  so  interested  in  him.  It  may  have  been  that.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  something  in  lii*  hxik  ami  in  his  voice  when  he  was 
singing.  I don't  really  know  whal  it  was.  Ilu*  that  boy  niudr  me 
feel-more  horribly  than  I have  ever  felt  before — that  Vere  is  not 
enough.  Emile,  there  is  some  hunger,  so  persistent,  so  peculiar,  so 
intense,  that  one  feels  us  if  it  must  be  satisfied  eventually,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  for  it  not  to  lie  satisfied  I think  the  human 
hunger  for  immortal  life  is  like  that,  and  I think  my  hunger  for 
a son  is  like  that.  I know-  my  liungrr  can  never  la*  satisfied. 
And  yet  it  lives  on  in  me  just  as  if  it  knew  more  than  I know, 
as  if  it  knew  thut  it  could  and  roust.  After  all  these  years  I can’t, 
no.  I can’t  reconcile  myself  to  the  fact  that  Maurice  was  taken 
from  no-  so  utterly,  that  he  died  without  -tamping  himself  upon  a 
son.  It  serins  a*  if  it  couldn’t  la*.  \nd  I feel  to  day  tluit  I can- 
not bear  that  it  is.” 

There  were  tears  standing  in  her  eyes.  She  had  spoken  with  a 
force  of  feeling,  with  a depth  of  sincerity,  that  stnrtlrd  Artois, 
intimately  a*  lie  knew  her.  Till  I hi-  moment  be  had  not  quite 
realized  the  womh-rful  persistence  of  love  In  the  hearts  of  oerlain 
women,  and  not  only  the  persistence  of  love’s  existence,  but  of  it* 
existence  itmlimiiii*he>l.  unabated  by  time. 

“ How  uni  I to  bear  it!"  *bo  -aid.  as  be  did  not  -q»>ak. 

" I cannot  tell  I am  not  worthy  to  know.  And  besides.  I must 
■av  to  you,  Hermione.  that  one  ( the  greatest  mysteries  in  human 
life,  at  any  rate  to  me.  is  tills:  how  —'me  human  la-lugs  do  bear 
the  burdens  laid  upon  them.  Christ  bore  His  crosr.  Hut  there 
(Cuntinutd  oh  page  do.) 
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Music  and  the  Opera 

CONCERNING  AN  EPOCH-MAKING  SCORE 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


HKHF.  will  always  he  persons  for  whom  such  a play 
■4  Maeterlinck's  “ I’ellfaa  ct  MOlisnnde"  will  wm 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  vain,  uilectcd.  and  pre- 
|HMtrrou».  They  are  sincere  in  their  dislike,  these 
forthright  am l excellent  people,  and  they  are  to 
In-  commiserated,  for  they  are.  in  such  a region  of 
the  imagination  as  this  drama  build*  up  about  them, 
aliens  in  a world  whom  ways  and  whose  wonder* 
mu*t  l>e  forever  hidden  from  their  most  de- 
termined scrutiny.  Sueli  robust  nml  worldly  spirits, 
writes  a thoughtful  contemporary  essayist.  “ that  twini  so  vigor- 
ously on  the  surface  of  tilings,”  have  always  ”a  suspicion,  a 
jealousy,  a contempt,  for  one  who  dives  dee|H-r  and  brings  hark 
tidings  of  the  strange  secrets  that  the  depth  holds":  they  will  not 
even  grant  that  the  depths  arc  anything  save  murky,  that  the 
tidings  have  validity  or  im- 
portance. They  take  emu- 
fort  in  their  superb  aloof- 
ness, these  confident  spirit*, 
and  speak  of  themselves, 
with  mock  humility,  as 
“ plain,  blunt  persons,”  for 
whom  the  alleged  vacuities 
of  such  an  order  of  art  are 
comfortably  negligible.  Ah, 
well,  it  In.  after  all,  as 
Maeterlinck’s  Pcllfaa  him- 
self observes,  a matter  not 
so  much  for  mirth  as  for 
lument : yet  even  more  ia  it 
a matter  for  resignation. 
There  will  always  be.  as  has 
been  observed,  an  immense 
and  confident  majority  for 
whom  that  territory  of  the 
creative  imagination  which 
lies  over  the  boundaries  of 
the  palpable  and  vivid 
world  will  seem  worse  than 
delusive:  who  will  always 
and  since  rely  pin  their  faith 
to  that  whieh  is  dellnite  and 
concrete,  patent  and  direct, 
and  who  must  in  all  honesty 
contemn  that  which  is  un- 
declared, allusive,  crepus- 
cular: which  communicate* 
itself  through  echoes  and  in 
glimpses;  by  means  of  intimations,  signs,  and  tokens.  For  them 
it  would  lie  of  no  avail  to  point  to  the  dictum  of  one  who.  like 
Maeterlinck,  is  aware  of  remote  voices  and  strange  dreams:  “Dra- 
matic art,”  he  Inis  wisely  said,  "is  a method  of  expression,  and 
neither  a hairbreadth  escape  nor  a love  atfair  more  befits  it  than 
the  passionate  exposition  of  the  most  delicate  and  strange  intui- 
tions: and  the  dramatist  is  as  free  as  the  painter  of  g«>»d  pictures 
and  the  writer  of  good  books.  All  art  is  passionate,  but  a llame 
is  not  the  *h-*s  llame  because  we  change  the  candle  for  a lamp 
or  the  lamp  for  a fire;  and  all  flame  is  beautiful." 

It  is  a dictum  that  is  scarcely  calculated  to  persuade  a very 
general  acceptance:  a " passionate  exposition  of  the  most  delicate 
and  strange  intuitions"  is  not  precisely  the  kind  of  irsthetir  fare 
which  the  " plain,  blunt  man.”  glorying  in  his  plainness  and  his 
bluntncss.  Is  apt  to  relish.  It  is  a'  ]*dnt  upon  which  it  is  per- 
haps needless  to  dwell;  but  its  recognition  serves  as  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  music-drama  into  which  Debuesv  has  trans- 
formed Maeterlinck’s  play  should  have  met  with  tin?  kind  of 
reception  whieh  it  has  at  the  bunds  of  those  who.  In  this  portion  of 
tin*  cosmos,  are  entrusted  with  the  public  appraising  of  new  music. 
For  in  the  musical  setting  of  Debussy,  Maeterlinck’s  drama  lias 
found  its  precise  equivalent:  the  qualities  of  the  music  are  the 
qualities  of  the  play,  completely  and  exactly:  and.  sharing  its 
qualities,  it  has  evoked  and  will  always  evoke  the  none  or  less 
contemptuous  antagonism  of  those  for  whom  it  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say.  Yet  certain  deliverances  which  have  Iwen  made 
concerning  it  "invito  comment  even  from  those  who  hold  no  brief 
for  the  composer  or  his  works.  In  discussing,  with  necessary 
brevity.  Debussy’*  remarkable  music  drama  in  this  place  a fort- 
night "ago.  it  wua  said  that  its  production  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  constituted  the  most  important  event 
in  New  York’s  operatic  history  since  the  first  performance  hen-  of 
"Tristan  und  Isolde”  more  than  a score  of  years  ago;  and  the 
repeated  and  tliricc-admirablc  performance*  of  the  opera  which 
have  occurred  at  the  Manhattan  since  then  have  strengthened  this 
conviction.  For  a further  consideration  of  a few  of  its  aspect* 
• again  necessarily  brief)  there  is,  therefore,  ample  warrant. 


Mr.  Qeofonte  Campanini 

coXDirmi  at  tiif.  Manhattan 

OPERA  HOUSE,  I.NDI.H  WHOSE 
MUSICAL  DIRECTION  " PEI.I.EAs  ET 
M K1.I3A.MIL  " WAS  PRODUCED 


It  luis  been  amazingly  raid  that  Debussy's  music  contribute* 
little  to  the  play;  that  it  "in  no  way  betters  or  intensities  the 
moods  of  the  drama  ” — an  asseveration  which  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
attention  save  a*  a provocation  of  the  comment,  which  i*  made 
with  deliberation,  that  this  lyric  druma  of  Dcbussva  is  unrivalled 
in  musico-dramatic  art  for  the  exquisite  justness  with  which  it 
enforces  the  mood*  and  action  of  tin-  play.  It  is  true  that  the 
music  never  seduces  the  attention  of  the  auditor  from  the  essential 
concerns  of  the  drama  itself:  never,  as  doe*  the  music  of  Wagner, 
tyrannically  and  su|icrbly  almorbs  the  mind.  Always  in  this  unex- 
ampled music-drama  there  is  maintained,  as  to  emphasis  and  in- 
tensity. a scrupulous  balance  between  the  movement  of  the  drama 
and  the  tonal  undercurrent  which  reflects  it;  the  music  is  abso- 
lutely merged  in  the  drama,  stilfusing  it,  coloring  it,  but  never 
dominating  or  transcending  it.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  a true 
music-drama — a work  far  more  faithful  to  Wugner’s  avowed  prin- 
ciple* than  are  hi*  own  magnificently  inconsistent  scores.  In  this 
music  there  is  no  excess  of  gesture,  there  is  none  of  Wagner’s 
gorgeously  expansive  rhetoric:  the  “Jr  I'ainie,"  “Jr  t'ainic 
of  Debussy’s  lovers  are  expressed  with  a simplicity  and  a stark 
sincerity  which  could  not  well  go  further;  and  It  Is  a curious 
and  significant  fact,  that  the  moment  of  their  profoundeat  ecstasy, 
though  it  is  artfully  and  eloquently  prepared,  is  represented  in 
the  orchestra  by  a blank  measure,  a moment  of  absolute  silence. 
This,  indeed,  is  almost  the  supreme  distinction  of  Debussy’s  music- 
drama:  that  it  should  be  at  once  so  eloquent  and  so  simple,  an 
exposition  of  its  subject-matter  so  rich  and  intense  yet  so  delicately 
and  scrupulously  reticent.  After  tin*  grave  speech  and  simple 
gestures  of  these  naive  yet  subtle  and  passionate  tragedians,  as 
Debussy  Las  translated  them  into  fluid  tone,  the  posturing*  and 
the  rhetoric  of  Wagner’s  splendid  personage*  seem,  for  a time, 
violently  extravagant,  excessive,  and  overwrought.  To  attempt  to 
resist  the  imperious  sway  which  the  most  superb  of  musical 
rumunt  ie*  must  always  exert  over  hi*  kingdom  would  lie  n futile 
endeavor;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  some  the  met  In  d of 
Debussy  as  a musical  dramatist  will  seem  the  more  viable  and  the 
more  sound,  as  it  i*  grateful  to  the  mind  a little  wearied  by  the 
drum*  and  trampling*  of  Wagnerian  conquests. 

It  lias  been  alleged  that  Debussy's  score  is  devoid  of  melody,  and 
that  the  music  exhibit*  in  that  lack  a palpable  weakness.  Of 
course  the  matter  depends  upon  what  one  means  by  ” melody.” 
This  music  is  rife  with  melody.  It  does  not,  of  course,  reside  in  the 
voir*  parts,  for  there  De- " 
bussy  has  deliberately  and 
wisely  avoided  forma!  melo- 
dic design.  It  i*  to  be 
found  in  the  orchestra — an 
orchestra  which,  while  it 
shimmers  and  gleams  with 
iridescent  harmonic  hues,  is 
yet  richly  and  pervadingly 
melodic.  Hut  It  i*  De- 
bussy’s melody — it  is  fatu- 
ous to  expect  to  find  in  this 
score  the  mi  Iodic  idiom  of 
Verdi,  of  Wagner,  of  Gou- 
nod. of  Massenet,  of  l*uc- 
cini:  his  melodic  forma  arc 
hi*  own,  and  they  often 
baffle  impatient  ear*  by 
reason  of  their  seeming  in- 
definiteness, their  seeming 
way  wa  nine**,  their  vague 
and  shifting  and  evanescent 
contours. 

It  ha*  been  said  that  in 
this  score  Debussy  is  not 
always  at  bis  best,  and  the 
comment  is  justified.  There 
are  passages,  most  of  them 
to  lie  found  in  the  inter- 
lude* connecting  the  earlier 
scene*  (which,  it  Is  well 
known,  were  extended  to 
meet  a mechanical  exi- 
gency). wherein  the  fine  and  rare  gold  of  Debussy’s  thought  i*  inter- 
mixed with  the  dross  of  alien  idea*.  But  elsewhere — almost,  in 
fact,  continuously. — the  music  ia  superlative  in  its  copiousness 
and  originality  of  inspiration.  It  contain*  page  upon  page  of 
miraculous,  of  almost  insupportable  beauty,  a beauty  that  i* 
utterly  individual  in  impulse.  Xo  music  written  for  tin*  stage  since 
the  death  of  Wagner  a quarter  of  a century  ago  is  comparable  to 
this.  It  is  a ma*terwork  which  even  the  author  of  "Tristan.”  one 
venture*  to  conceive,  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  sign,  though 
his  thought  moved  in  other  regions  and  exerts  other  spells. 


Sir.  Alfred  Hertz 

WHO  HAS  BIX'KNTLT  CONDUCTED 
" TRIHTAN  UNI1  IROIJ1K  " AND 
" HIEOriHED " IN  NEW  YORK 
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“Only” 

TllE  postal  authorities  of  the  United 
Star  tea,  a*  well  as  those  of  (ireat  llrituin, 
for  a great  many  years  experienced  great 
iliHiculty  with  the  word  “only”  on  postal 
cards.  The  efforts  to  avoid  clumsiness  and 
ambiguity  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  post- 
otlice  people  to  the  utmost. 

The  Post -office  Department  made  six  at- 
tempts to  find  a brief,  elegant,  and  unam- 
biguous legend  for  the  card. 

An  early  postal  card  was  inscribed: 

*•  Nothing  but  the  uddresM  can  be  placed 
on  this  side”  which  was  neither  true  nor 
elegant. 

“ Nothing  but  the  address  to  Is-  on  this 
side"  was  more  to  the  point.  Hut  as  it 
looked  I tad  to  the  authorities  they  next 
evolved  this  legend:  " Write  only  the  ad- 
dress  on  this  side."  This  was  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  it  barred  the  use  of  a 
typewriting  machine.  ••  Write  the  address  | 
only  on  this  side,  the  message  on  the  other.” 
ennie  next,  and  was  promptly  criticised  as  j 
Is-ing  I- tli  clumsy  and  ambiguous.  Tlu-n  | 
the  word  “ only  " was  drop|icd,  but  without  j 
much  improvement. 

Finally  Uncle  Sam's  officials  gave  up  the 
struggle  to  lie  original.  The  curd  then 
adopted  ami  now  ill  use  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion: “The  space  below  is  for  the  address 
only.” 


Changed  Color 

flown. r..  “Is  your  wife  a blonde  or  a 
brunette?" 

I’OWELL.  " I think  she  is  a chameleon." 


Fastidious 

“Socially  fastidious,  is  she?” 

“ Yes.  indeed.  She  even  returns  telephone 
calls.” 


A FIFTY-YEAR  TEST. 

Th»  hajiv  at'miSi  durinx  th*  p«M  fifty  was  lo  impmvi 
ur»>n  the  Man-lan]  at  sit  infant  fomla  — tlnanss't  H mil* 
CoNiiENsait  Mils  have  been  in  x-*ia.  E«r.i«  Bitxti  i»  pre- 
under  neiil  unitary  ronJiUma.  As  an  infant  food  ita 
cqutl  is  unattainable. 


Uas  BROWNS  Camphoutarf.  R.pnnareou.  DENTIFRICE 
for  th«  teeth.  iMlicxiut.  i»  rrau  i*r  jar.,'. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HAPPY  OLD  AGE 

Most  Likely  to  Follow  Proper  Eating. 

A a okl  age  advances  we  require  Im  food  to 
repbtee  waste,  and  food  tliat  will  not  overtax  the 
digestive  organs  while  supplying  true  nourish- 
incut. 

Such  an  ideal  food  is  found  in  Grape- Nuts,  made 
of  wltolo  wheat  tutd  barlry  hy  long  baking  and 
action  of  diasta.se  in  the  barley  which  changes 
the  starch  into  sugar. 

The  phosphates,  also,  placed  up  umler  the  brun- 
roat  of  the  wheat,  are  included  in  Grnpc-Xuls, 
hut  left  out  of  white  flour.  They  are  necessary 
to  the  building  of  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

“I  have  used  Grape-Nuts, ” writes  an  Iowa' 
man,  “for  S years,  and  feel  as  good  and  am 
stronger  than  f was  ten  yeans  ago.  I am  over  7-1 
years  old,  and  attend  to  mv  businrow  every  day. 

“Among  rny  ritftUwner*  1 meet  a man  every 
day  who  is  112  years  old,  ami  attributes  liis  good 
health  to  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum, 
which  he  has  used  for  the  last  ,r>  years.  He  mixes 
Gr»|*-Xuts  with  Pustum,  and  aavs  they  go  fine 
together. 

" For  manv  years  before  I began  to  eat  Grape- 
N'uts  I could  not  say  that  I enjoyed  life  or  knew 
what  it  was  to  Is-  able  to  say  'I  am  well.'  I suf- 
fered greatly  with  constipation;  now  my  luibits 
are  as  regular  as  ever  in  mv  life. 

“Whenever  I make  extra  effort  I ilr|wml  on 
Gnipe-Nuts  final,  tuul  it  just  tills  the  hill.  I can 
think  anil  write  a great  deal  easier.” 

"There's  a Reason.”  Name  given  by  Postuin  i 
Co.,  Hattie  Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Hoad  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs, 


PA  QUIN, 

PARIS 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  DRESSMAKER. 

3 RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS 

begs  to  inform  his  clients  that  his  trade- 
mark having  been  extensively  coun- 
terfeited, his  waist-bands  will  be  of 

white  ground  with  reddish-brown  let- 
ters for  the  Summer  Season  of  1908. 


T HERE'S  something  beyond  healthful- 
ness in  Ale.  1 here’s  always  the  pleas- 
ure of  drinking  it— particularly  EVANS’. 
Try  it  with  steak,  chop  or  oysters. 

llutrU.  Kntuurantk.  Saloon*.  Oyster  lluiitn. 

C.  H.  KVtNs  « SONS,  - . HVDNOif,  H.  V. 
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It  Is  Manifest 


The  American  Scene 

By  HENRY  JAMES 

"Tile  most  original  book  of  travels  wo  have 
over  road,  and  to  the  careful  reader  one  of  the 


most  illuminating." — London  .Spectator. 

“Never  before  have  we  been  given  such 
remarkable  and  entrancing  descriptions  of 
cities,  localities,  and  people.” — Boston  times. 
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For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedv  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 

l'Ufk-r>.  Pa.. 

(Util  Kink  Ate. 


ii-it-i*.  x.  v. 

« kllr  n-l— . x.  1 

l.rvrn-kwr*.  X . (’.  t-wwitarmrw,  it.  ,. 

I>fn.  X.  II.  W -Hk>>ka.  Hk 

I'blUOrlpklu.  I*-..  I >•?>-■».  Oat..  < an- 

-I*  X.  llra-0  »L  W I— l|wr«.  Wuuliuki 
11-rrUbHrc.  I'a.  I.— 0a«.  KubUmI. 
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The  Season’s  Plays 

CRANE,  GOODWIN,  AND  A LADY  FROM  RUSSIA 


> Mr.  William  H.  Crane,  to  Misa  Margaret  Dale, 
and  to  Mr.  George  Adc.  New  York  should  feel  in- 
debted indeed  for  the  delightful  comedy  they  have 
provided  in  " Father  mid  the  Hoy*  ” at  the  Kiiipirr 
Theatre.  For  distinctness  of  characterization  the 
play  ia  quite  the  equal  of  “,1he  College  Widow";  in 
humor,  also,  it  ia  the  peer  of  the  earlier  work.  And 
in  one  moment  of  ita  action  it  pauses,  and  only  for 

un  instant,  in  ita  merriment  for  4 bit  of  M-riou*ne*a 
which  is  poignantly  charming.  The  simplicity,  the 
genuineness  of  this  moment  is  admirable.  Itut  of  this,  later. 

In  a play  from  Mr.  Ade'a  hand  one  has  come  to  l<*>k  quite  confi- 
dently for  what  the  West  designates  as  ” brcezines*,"  and  here 
one  unquestionably  find*  it.  One  finds,  also,  as  in  nearly  every- 
thing to  whieli  Mr.  Ade  has  turned  his  hand,  the  most  grnerous 
and  frank  assault  upon  the  mode*  and  manners  of  one's  fellow 
< features.  All  of  this  is  done  with  a apright  lines*  of  insight  which 
has  already  made  near-classic*  of  the  Ade  Fables. 

If  Mr.  Crane  had  Iwen  measured  for  a play  by  the  Bert  i I Ion 
system  lie  could  not  have  been  provided  with  one  I teller  fitted  to 
Ids  talents.  His  has  long  been  a recognized  ability  to  arouse  the 
mirth  or  the  sympathies  of  an  audience,  and  in  " Father  and 
the  Hoys”  he  dues  this  a*  only  Mr.  Crane  can  do  it. 

Mis*  Dale  deserves  much  praise  for  the  easy  way  in  which  she 
has  relinquished  her  stagim-**  and  tome  down  to  the  real 
humanities.  In  thin  play  she  is  flesh  anti  blood  and  real,  in  addi- 
tion to  bring  an  extremely  pretty,  graceful  woman. 

Mr.  Adc's  play  portrays  the  regret  ol  a hard-working  old 
millionaire  over  tiie  inclinations — rather  the  disinclinations— of  his 
two  sons.  lie  lias  worked  for  years  like  a Turk,  and  grown  a 
fortune  in  the  wool  business,  taking  his  sons  into  |uirtncr»hip  to 
make  something  of  them  to  lit  them  to  succeed  him.  only  to  dis- 
cover their  utter  un- 
fitness.  William,  the 
elder  son.  is,  as  Mr. 

Adc  would  say  " hug- 
Ihiiisc  ” on  athletics, 
while  Thoman,  the 
second  son,  toils  not. 
neither  does  he  spin, 
caring  for  nothing 
wive  “ going  over  the 
jump*  ” with  Mrs. 

Bruce.  - U nil  font.  the 

**  whole  thing  ” in  so- 
ciety. The  boy*  go 
about  their  affairs 
with  n blithe  disre- 
gard of  their  sincere 
parent.  Lemuel  More- 
1 rood  (Mr.  Crane  I, 
leaving  him  to  trade 
in  wool  or  any  other 
old  thing.  Then 
someone  put*  the  old 
party  wise  to  himself, 
urging  him  to  shake 
the  lethargy  of  steep 
fr*>m  hi*  Isdfry,  and 
catch  up  with  the  pro- 
cession. This  Father 
eventually  doc*,  and 
by  the  time  he  pauses 
to  take  it  deep  breath 
the  procession  is  miles 
behind,  struggling 
through  the  dust 
Father  lias  created. 

la  his  effort*  lie  is 
delightfully  aided  by 
on>“  llrrmic  II  rail  I on 

(Miss  Dale  1 . a Western  product,  guy  a«  a bird,  who  has  come 
Ka*t  to  make  a living  as  a "parlor  entertainer " ; in  her  own 
words,  “to  do  stunts  for  an  iniu-li  per  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
liort-d  rich.”  Incidentally.  Father  pin  out  to  Nevada  with  her  on 
an  irreproachable  journey,  which  unites  her  with  a sweet  heart  »he 
hud  believed  dead,  and  secure*  to  In-r  her  share  in  n mine.  Need- 
le** to  say.  the  journey  throws  no  end  of  a fright  into  the  boys,  who 
follow  hot  foot-  Then  come*  the  understanding,  and  the  end  of  a 
charming  four-act  comedy. 

'Hie  touching  moment  in  the  play,  when  the  audience  still*  Its 
laughter  and  sits  as  quiet  a*  mice  in  church,  comes  when  the 
"society"  son.  Thomaa,  u*k»  bis  father  for  a cheek  with  which  to 
pay  III*  bridge  louse*  of  the  night  liefore.  Lemuel  l/orcirood  re- 
quest* the  amount,  and  with  little  embarrassment  the  youth  re- 


Mr.  Crane  and  Mia*  Dale  in  Mr.  Ade'*  new  Comedy,  “Father  and  the  Boys” 


plies  that  it  is  one  thousand  dollars,  adding,  “They  play  a stiff 
game  there,  you  know."  Old  Uomctnul  take*  the  check,  which 
alone  lack*  Ids  signature,  having  been  made  out  by  the  young  man, 
and  say*,  in  effect: 

" 1 intend  to  give  you  the  money,  but  before  1 sign  this  I want 
to  tell  you  MNin-l hing.  When  I first  came  to  this  city  you  and 
your  brother  were  little  lad*.  I worked  and  struggled  on — and 
your  mother  did  all  the  housework.  In  that  first  year  I managed 
to  lay  aside — one  thousand  dollars.  ItememlH-r  that' — one  year;  one 
thousand  dollar*.” 

Then  he  signs  the  check,  and  lays  it  in  his  son'*  hand. 

These  arc  not  the  word*  of  the  old  man,  pcrliu|m,  but  they  may 
convey  their  spirit,  and  the  spirit  is  what  tug*  for  an  instant  at 
every  heart  in  the  house. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  rfllea  of  the  elder  son  and  the  younger  son 
are  not  better  done  by  Mr.  Forrest  Orr  ami  Mr.  Hubert  MacKay. 
Iiec-aiise  they  might  have  added  much  to  the  play,  but  as  one's  in- 
terest centre*  in  Mis*  Dale  and  Mr.  Crane  one  is  not  loo  keenly 
conscious  of  neighboring  shortcoming*.  “ Father  and  the  Boys’’ 
is  a play  110  one  with  a grain  of  humor  in  him  should  miss. 

I came  away  from  Madame  Komisarjevskaya’s  representation 
of  "The  Fires  of  St.  John  ” (which  has  been  seen  in  New  York  be- 
fore) feeling  that  1 bad  been  watching  not  *0  much  a strong  piece 
of  realism,  as  a piece  of  reality,  and  n sordid,  grievous,  heart- 
breaking reality  at  that.  The  setting  was  plain;  the  dresses  were 
commonplace,  even  uncouth;  there  was  little  of  the  element  of 
charm,  whether  lor  eye  or  ear;  the  [M-rsnii*  concerned  were  un- 
attractive. And  withal  there  were  gleams  and  flashes  of  genius: 
there  was  an  enthralling,  even  painful  sense  of  the  reality  of  this 
dull-colored,  low- pitcher!  tragedy  in  Prussian  l.itiiuaniu.  It  was 
the  old  tale  of  one  nmn  and  two  women;  lov«d  by  both,  and  in  a 
wav  loving  both:  and 
then  the  |ia*sion,  the 
burning  desire,  the 
final  r<  mineiution  of 
one  of  the  women, 
whose  tragedy  was 
the  greater.  In-cause 
she  was  a nameless 
waif,  the  child  of  an 
outcast  woman,  whoso 
drunk  •unes*  ami  dis- 
honesty had  brought 
her  to  the  depths. 

It  would  seem  that 
this  Russian  company 
might  have  a better 
chance  of  success  if 
they  stuck  to  genuine 
Russian  plays,  of 
which  I hep-  are  no 
lack,  instead  of  play- 
ing Russian  transla- 
tions of  Gentian  or 
Norwegian.  If  they 
adhered  to  genuine 
Russian  themes,  they 
would  have  all  the 
(Mychic  atmosphere  of 
their  nation  to  hark 
them  up.  ami  if  they 
chose  wisely,  they 
could  also  paint  on  a 
public  already  know- 
ing the  story  they 
pn-sented.  Perhaps  a 
good  ailing  version  of 
" Anna  Karenina  ” 
might  prove  a win- 
ning card,  and  Ma- 
* of  strong  eniotiniial- 
•t  Russian*  present 


lame  Komisar jev-kaya  Inis  just  the  qirnlit 
inn  that  tin-  character  of  I amt  calls  for. 

ia  to  11*.  ami  we  shall  Is-  far  more  genuinely  interested. 


Hui 


"The  Easterner,”  hv  George  Brosidhurst,  recently  produced  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre,  is  a four  act  play  of  California  life.  The 
dialogue  is  amusing,  and.  though  thi*  may  seem  incredible,  some 
of  (lie  situations  have  an  atmosphere  of  novelty:  but  I went 
awav  without  any  clear  conception  where  the  centre  of  interest 
was  stipjMised  to  lie.  At  first  it  appeared  to  concern  the  marriage 
of  So tii  Job  11  Hi  with  Dora,  the  beautiful  albino  daughter  of  Ike 
Ifuhbina,  sheriff : hut.  Sam  was  snuffed  out  hy  a pistol  shot  liefore 
Aet  One  had  pinned,  nml  a po«*e  went  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  Bruce 
Morton,  the  lover  of  Dora’s  sister  Janet,  who  was  wrongly  sup- 
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]io*o<l  to  have  doin'  the  deed.  By  thia  tilin' 
two  more  characters  hud  dprclopnl — John 
Warden,  the  Easterner  who  the  financial 
patron  of  the  settlement.  and  Vrace  .1 lorlon, 
tin-  sister  of  Hnirc.  John  Warden,  who  hud 
been  made  deputy  slierilf  by  Bobbin*.  sue- 
ett'd*  apparently  to  the  sheril!"*  office  when 
Bobbin*  resigns  in  order  to  head  the  posse 
which  is  to  avenge  his  son-in-law 't*  imirder. 
and  ll'im/ni  takes  up  the  rftle  of  /truer'* 
protector. 

Now.  as  most  of  the  audience  guessed, 
the  real  murderer  was  not  Brvcc  Morion  at 
all,  Inti  n smug,  villainous  schemer  hear- 
ing the  name  «>f  Morlrg  Crairford.  Cra re- 
fold had  previously  been  the  lover  of  the 
lienutiful  albino  daughter.  Sam  Johnnon 
learned  of  this  ami  t hereupon  went  gunning 
for  Crairford,  who.  very  excusably,  shot 
first  and  killed  him.  How  Brace  ’j lorlon 
is  t railed  to  the  mountain  cabin,  lmw  John 
Wanhn  pleads  in  vain  for  his  life  with  the 
relentless  Bobbin*,  finally,  how.  with  n word, 
the  beautiful  albino  daughter  points  out 
the  guilty  Crairford— n II  this  may  he  wit- 
nessed in  the  third  fund  best ) act  of  the 
play.  The  fourth  act  is  mainly  a marrying 
bee.  Everybody  marries  everybody  else.*  ex- 
cept the  albino,  who  is.  we  h’-arn.’  recti  pera- 
tins'  at.  her  aunt’s,  and  the  purser,  who  is. 
we  suppose.  wedded  to  his  duties. 

The  phiy  is  interesting,  unreal,  and  un- 
convincing. hut  the  acting  is  excellent.  Nat 
tloodwin  as  John  Harden  precisely  fills  his 
rftle;  Xeil  O'llrinn  as  Ike  Bobbin*  is  ad- 
mirable; Mud  Wood! linrjM*  is  effective  as 
Ire  Sang,  the  Chinese  domestic;  and  ns 
Mim-rva  Bingler,  the  housekeeper.  Miss 
l.ueile  la-  Verne  was  excellent.  Miss  Edna 
finudrich  as  1 1 rare  Morion  handles  adroitly 
a difficult  mid  more  or  less  impossible  part. 


A Lady’s  Limit 

••  How  long  did  the  fight  with  your  hu»- 
Iwml  last  ?” 

''About  tin  minutes,  ver  Honor.  Sure  no 
holy  would  keep  at  it  any  longer.” 


And  There  Was  Light 

Kno ar’s  mother,  wishing  to  keep  him  in 
l»'d  lor  a slight  cold,  thought  by  darkening 
the  windows  to  convince  the  young  man  that 
it  was  still  night,  and  so  closed  tightly  the 
inside  blinds.  All  was  thus  dark  except 
the  •mall,  round  holes  where  the  adjusting 
rod  of  the  til i nils  worked. 

" •see,”  said  mother,  ” it  is  dark,  dark; 
lie  still,  now.  and  sleep  until  it  is  light.” 

“ Mamma,”  queried  a voice  from  the  cot 
presently — " mamma,  look  af  the  window; 
the  dark  haa  got  holes  in  it.” 


A Study  from  Nature 

Max's  n little  chunk  of  ice: 

Woman  is  the  sun:  she  lets 
Her»e|f  beam  on  him.  How  nice 
And  soft  he  gets* 


The  Wizard 


Nome  years  ago  an  expedition  from  th 
I diversity  of  Pennsylvania  wns  sent  to  on 
"j  our  Southern  States  for  the  purpose  c 
observing  n solar  eclipse. 

The  day  liefore  the  event  one  rtf  the  prr 
•-snort  said  to  an  old  darky  belonging  | 
household  wherein  the'  scientist  wa 

quartered : 

Torn,  if  you  will  watch  vnur  chicken 
morrow  morning  you'll  find  that  thcv'l 

• n go  tit  roost  at  eleven  o'clock." 

Tom  was.  of  course,  sceptical:  hut  at  th 

* ['pointed  hour  the  heuvi-ns  were  darkens 

ehickens  retired  to  ristst.  At  thi 
negro's  amaxement  showed  no  Imumh 
an”  Jw'  w»ught  out  the  seientist. 
vru.  w l*Tr'”  be.  "how  long  ago  dii 
) j know  clem  chickens  would  go  to  roost  Y 

sniiiijR!  * ,VPnr  n^’-"  m'd 

dortS'?  ’ I'1  <*“  d™’t  '*•*  «M"  »•.»  th 

d J*  “ “mment.  " Perfesser.  a year  ugi 
m Sickens  wu'n’t  even  hatched!” 
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A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 


(Continued  from  page  H.) 

has  only  been,  since  the  beginning  of  things,  one  Christ,  and  il  is 
unthinkable  that  there  can  ever  be  another,  ltut  all  these  who 
are  not  Christ,  how  is  it  they  hoar  what  they  do  Ix-ar’  It  is  easy 
to  talk  of  bravery,  the  necessity  for  it  in  life.  It  is  always  very 
easy  to  talk.  The  thing  that  is  impossible  is  to  understand.  Mow 
can  you  come  to  me  to  help  you,  my  friend?  And  suppose  1 w#n? 
to  try.  How  could  I try,  except  by  saying  that  1 think  Vere  is 
very  worthy  to  be  loved  with  all  your  love?” 

" You  love  Vere,  don’t  you,  Emile T” 

“ Yes." 

“And  I do.  You  don't  doubt  that?” 

*'  Never.” 

“ After  all  I have  said,  the  way  I have  spoken,  you  might." 

" I do  not  doubt  it  for  a moment-*’ 

“ I wonder  if  there  is  any  mother  who  would  not.  if  I spoke  to 
her  as  I have  spoken  to  you  to  day?" 

“ I think  then-  is  a great  deal'  of  untruth  spoken  of  mother’s 
love,  a great  deal  of  misconception  about  it.  ss  there  is  alsiut  most 
very  strange  and  very  wonderful  and  beautiful  things,  ltut  are 
you  so  sure  that  if  your  husband  had  stamped  himself  upon  a 
boy  this  force  within  you  could  have  been  satisfied?’ 

1 1 have  believed  so.” 

She  was  silent.  Then  she  added,  quietly,  “ I do  believe  so." 
lie  did  not  speak,  but  sat  looking  down  at  the  *ca.  which  was 
full  of  dim  color  in  the  cave. 

“ I think  you  are  doubting  that  St  would  have  been  so?"  alio 
said  at  last. 

**  Yea.  that  ia  true.  I am  doubting.” 

44 1 wonder  why?” 

44 1 cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  passion  in  you,  auch  passion 
as  could  not  be  satisfied  in  anv  strict  maternal  relationship." 

44  Hut  I am  old.  dear  Emile.’7  she  said,  very  simply. 

44  When  I was  standing  by  that  window,  looking  at  the  mountains 
of  Ischia.  I was  saying  to  myself,  " This  is  an  old.  tired  world, 
suitable  for  me — and  for  you.  We  are  in  our  right  environment 
to-day.’  I was  saying  that,  Hennlone,  hut  was  I lielieving  it. 
really?  I don’t  think  1 was.  And  1 am  ten  years  older  than  you. 
and  1 have  been  given  a nature  that  was,  1 think,  always  older 
than  yours  could  ever  be." 

" I wonder  if  that  is  so." 

She  luoked  at  him  very  directly,  even  seurrhingly,  not  with 
eager  curiosity,  hut  with  deep  inquiry. 

“ You  know.  Emile,”  she  added,  “ I tell  you  very  much,  but  you 
tell  me  very  little.  Not  that  I wish  to  ask  anything — no.  i' re- 
spect all  your  reserve.  And  about  your  work:  you  tell  nir  all 
that.  It  is  a great  thing  in  my  life,  your  work.  Perhaps  you  don’t 
realize  how  sometimes  I live  in  the  book  that  you  are  doing,  almost, 
as  if  I were  writing  it  myself.  Hut  your  inner  life — " 

" But  I have  been  frankness  itself  with  you.”  said  Artois,  "To 
no  one  have  I ever  said  so  much  as  to  you." 

" Yes,  I know,  about  many  things.  But  alsiut  emotion,  love.— 
not  friendship,  the  other  love — do  you  get  on  without  that?  When 
you  say  your  nature  has  always  been  older  than  mine,  do  you 
mean  that  it  ha-*  always  been  harder  to  move  by  love,  that  it  lias 
had  less  need  of  love?" 

" I think  so.  For  many  years  in  my  life  1 think  that  work 
lias  filled  the  place  love  occupies  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  men’s 
lives.  Everything  comes  second  to  work.  I know  that,  because  if 
any  one  attempts  to  interfere  with  my  work,  or  to  usurp  any  of  the 
time  tluit  should  be  given  to  it,  any  regard  I may  have  for  that 
person  turns  at  once  to  irritation,  almost  to  hatred.” 

44  I have  never  done  that?” 

44  You — no.  Of  course,  f have  I wen  like  other  men.  When  I was 
young — well.  Ilermione,  after  all  I am  a Frenchman,  and  though  I 
am  of  Normandy,  still  I |w-*cd  many  year*  in  Paris,  as  you  know.” 
44  All  that  I understand.  Hut  the  real  thing?  Such'  as  I have 
known  T" 

14 1 have  never  broken  my  heart  for  any  one.  though  I liave 
known  agitations  But  even  those  were  long  ago.  And  since  I 
was  thirty- five  I liave  never  felt  really  dominated  hy  any  one.  Be- 
fore that  time  I occasionally  passed  under  the  yoke.  1 Isdieve,  like 
other  men.  Why  do  you  fix  your  eye*  on  me  like  that?" 

44  I was  wondering  if  yon  could  ever  pas*  under  the  yoke  again." 
44  Honestly.  I do  not  think  so.  I am  not  sure.  When  can  one  is* 
certain  that  one  will  never  be.  or  do.  this  or  that?  Surely." — he 
smiled. — "you  arc  not  afraid  for  me?" 

44  I do  not  say  that.  But  I think  you  have  force*  in  you  not  fully 
exercised  even  by  your  work.” 

44  Possibly.  But  there  the  year*  do  really  step  in  and  count  for 
something,  even  for  much.  There  Is  no  doubt,  that  as  the  years  in 
crease,  the  man  who  cares  at  all  for  intellectual  pleasures  is  able 
to  care  for  them  more,  is  able  to  sulxstitute  them,  without  keen 
regret,  without  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  for  certain  ntlier 
pleasure*,  to  which,  perhaps,  formerly  In*  clung  That  is  wliv  the 
man  who  is  mentally  and  bodily — von  know  wloit  I mean?" 

**  Yes." 

14  Has  such  an  immense  advantage  in  years  of  decline  over  the 
man  who  is  merely  a bodily  man." 

44  I am  sure  that  is  true.  But — ” 

44  What  is  it  ?" 

“The  heart?  What  about  that?” 

44  Perhaps  then*  are  some  hearts  that  ran  fulfil  themselves 
sufficiently  in  friendship.” 

As  Artois  said  this  his  eves  rested  upon  ilermione  with  an  ex- 
pression in  them  that  revealed  much  that  he  never  spoke  in  words. 


She  put  out  her  hand,  and  took  his,  and  pressed  it,  bidding  tier*  over 
it  upon  the  oar. 

"Emile,"  she  said,  44  sometimes  you  make  me  feel  unworthy  and 
ungrateful  because — btsaum-  1 still'  need.  I dare  to  need  more  than 
I liave  been  given.  Without  you  l don’t  know  how  I should  liave 
faced  it." 

44  Without  me  you  would  never  have  had  to  face  it.” 

That  was  the  cry*  that  rose  up  perpetually  in  the  heart  of  Artois, 
the  cry  that  Hermiune  must  never  hear.  1k*  said  to  her  now: 

"Without  you,  Hentiione.  I should  he  du»t  in  the  dust  of 

Africa!” 

44  Perhaps  we  each  owe  something  to  the  other,"  she  said.  **  It 
is  blessed  to  liave  a debt  to  a friend.” 

14  Would  to  (Jml  that  I could  pay  all  my  debt  to  you ! " Artois 
exclaimed. 

Again  the  cavern  took  up  his  void*,  and  threw  it  back  to  the 
sea  in  confused  and  hollow  muttering*.  They  both  looked  up.  a*  if 
some  one  were  alsive  them,  warning  them  or  rebuking  them.  At 
that  instant  they  had  the  feeling  that  they  were  being  watched. 
But  there  was  only  the  empty  gray  oea  about  them,  mid  over  tlieir 
beads  the  rugged,  weary  rock  that  Imd  leaned  over  the  sea  f.*r 
counties*  year*. 

“ Hark!"  miid  Artois.  *•  it  is  telling  me  that  my  debt  to  you  ran 
never  Is*  paid:  only  in  one  way  could  it  Is*  partially  discharged. 

If  I could  show  you  a path  to  happiness,  the  happiness  you  long 
for.  ami  need,  (he  passionate  happiness  of  the  heart  that  is  giving 
where  it  rejoices  to  give — for  your  happiness  must  always  lie  in 
generoalty — I should  have  partially  paid  my  debt  to  you.  Hut  that 
is  impossible." 

44  I’ve  made  you  sad  to  day  hy  my  complaining."  she  said,  with 
self  rebuke.  44  I’m  sorry.  You  didn't  realize?" 

44  How  it  was  with  you?  No,  not  quite— I thought  you  were 
more  ui  pence  than  you  arc." 

" Till  to-day  I believe  I was  half  deceived  too." 

"That  singing  boy,  that — what  is  his  name!" 

44  Buffo.” 

44  That  Ruffo,  I should  like  to  run  a knife  into  him  under  the  - 
left  shoulder  blade.  How  dare  he.  a rugunmilin  from  some  hovel 
of  Naples,  make  you  know  that  yon  are  unhappy?" 

44  How  strange  it  is  what  outside  things,  or  people  who  have 
no  connection  with  us  or  with  our  lives,  can  do  to  us  uncon- 
sciously!” she  said.  44 1 have  heard  a hundred  boys  sing  on  the 
lav,  seen  a hundred  rowing  their  boat*  into  the  Pool — and  just 
this  one  touche*  some  chord,  and  all  the  strings  of  my  soul  quiver." 

"Some  people  net  upon  us  somewhat  a*  nature  d«»e»  sometimes. 
And  Vera  paid  the  boy.  There  is  another  irony  of  unconsciousness 
Vere.  bone  of  your  bone,  flesh  of  your  flesh,  reward*  your  (tain-giver. 
How  we  hide  ourselves  from  those  we  love  best  and  live  with 
most  intimately!  You.  her  mother,  are  a stranger  to  Vere.  Doc* 
not  today  prove  it?” 

“Ah,  hut  Yen*  is  not  a stranger  to  roc.  That  is  where  the 
mother  has  the  advantage  of  the  child." 

Artoi*  did  not  make  any  response  to  this  remark.  To  cover  hi* 
silence,  perhaps,  he  grasped  the  oars  more  firmly  and  began  to 
buck  the  (mat  out  of  the  rave.  Itoth  felt  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  stay  in  this  confessional  of  l lie  rock. 

As  they  cuiiir  emit  under  the  gruynrss  of  tlu*  sky,  ilermione,  with  a 
cluing**  of  tone,  said: 

44  And  your  frirnd?  The  Marcliesc — what  •*  his  name?” 

" Isidore  I’anacci." 

44  Tell  me  about  him.44 

44  He  is  a very  pcrfeei  type  of  a complete  Neapolitan  of  his  class. 
He  has  scarcely  travelled  tit  all.  except  in  Italy.  Once  he  has  been 
in  Paris,  where  I met.  him.  and  once  to  Lucerne  lor  a fortnight. 
Both  hi*  father  and  mother  an*  Neapolitans.  He  is  a charming 
fellow,  utterly  unintcllertual.  hut  quite  clever;  shrewd,  sharp  at 
reading  diameter,  marvellously  able  to  lake  care  of  himself,  nnd 
hold  his  own  witli  anybody.  A eat  to  fall  on  his  feet!  He  is 
apparently  horn  without  any  sense  of  fear,  and  with  a profound 
ls-lief  in  destiny.  He  cun  drive  four-in-hand,  swim  for  any  number 
of  hour*  without  tiring,  ride — well,  as  an  Italian  cavalry  officer 
cun  ride,  and  that  i»  not  Imdlv.  Ilis  accomplishment*?  He  can 
»pcak  French — nlsuninnhly.  and  pick  out  all  imaginable  tune* 
on  the  piano,  putting  instinctively  quite  tolerable  basses.  I don’t 
think  he  ever  rends  anything,  except  I hr  (iiorno  and  the  i/aftino. 
lie  doesn’t  rare  for  politic*,  and  likes  cards,  but  apparently  not  too 
much.  They’re  no  craze  with  him.  lie  knows  Naples  in-ide  out. 
and  is  a*  frank  a*  a child  that  has  never  l**en  punished." 

44  I should  think  he  must  Is*  decidedly  attractive?" 

“Oh,  he  is.  Urn*  great  attraction  he  ha* — lie  appears  to  liave 
no  sense  at  all  that  difference  of  age  can  t*c  n Iwrrh-r  ls*tween 
two  men.  He  is  twenty-four,  and  I am  what  I am.  He  is  quite 
unaware  that  there  i*  any  gulf  between  u*.  In  every  way  he  treat* 
me  as  if  I were  twenty- four.’4 

" Is  I hut  refreshing  or  embarrassing?" 

“ 1 find  it  generally  refreshing.  Hi*  family  accepts  the  situa- 
tion with  perfect  niiTiet.',  1 am  welcomed  a*  Dnro’*  chum  with 
all  the  good  will  in  the  world." 

Ih-rtnione  could  not  help  laughing,  and  Artois  echoed  her  laugh. 

"Merely  talking  about  him  bn*  made  you  look  years  younger." 
she  ibvlarnl.  44  The  influence  of  the  day  ha*  lifted  from  you." 

44  It  would  not  have  fallen  upon  Isidore.  1 think.  And  yet  he  is 
full  of  sentiment.  He  is  a curious  instance  of  a very  common 
Neapolitan  obsession.4' 

44  What  is  tiiat  ?” 

(Continued  on  page  fit.) 
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The  Triumph  of  Daisy 

W HK!f  Daisy  was  fifteen.  she  called  her 
Hut  mid  mother  i nt • » her  dreeing  room. 
" Dear  pupa  and  mamma,'*  she  said,  " it  is 
m*  tlmt  we  came  to  an  undcr»tiindimr. 
n-uftcr  1 desire  to  select  all  of  my  own 
•t lies  wit  limit  any  suweatioii*." 
Nuturull.v  pupa  Unshed  at  this.  Munima 
i»  discreetly  silent. 

“ And,”  continued  Daisy,  “ I will  receive 
y cullers  atonr," 

” I hope.”  said  papa,  now  growing  solar, 
that  tliis  is  all,  Daisy  dear.  You  know 
• have  been  very  fond  of  you.  Indeed,  I 
ay  say  that  I am  worn  out  over  the  strop- 
i*  to  keep  you  going.” 

“ Too  laid  ulsmt  you.  |ui|w,"  said  Daisy. 
Hut.  no.  It's  not  ull.  1 must  go  to  the 
atinee  ait  least  onec  a week.  Then  I shall, 
course,  |fo  next  term  to  u fini»hing  school, 
will  let  you  know  the  name  ns  soon  as  I 
■ride.  After  this  you  must  take  me  to 
a nape.  These  arc  the  essentials.  There 

also  the  mat  ter  of.  my  coming  out,  hut 
iut  can  lie  arranged  later.  1 merely  wish 
>w  to  give  you  due  notice  that  I must  no 
nger  la-  liumpered." 

"Suppose,"  said  Daisy's  father,  “that  we 
■fuse  to  consider  your  modest  request, 
hat  then?’’ 

Daisy  smiled.  .She  was  fully  aware  of  her 
nwer. 

" Then,”  she  re|H-uted.  “ I shall  take  pleus- 
re  in  telling  everybody  what  goes  on  «t 
onto  every  day.” 

Realizing  that  they  were  up  aguinst  it, 
oth  parents  joyfully  gave  in. 


Hats 

'I  MUt’oil  World  and  Flesh  and  Devil 
Keturn  with  Faster  dawn. 

Yet  millinery  shows  us 
That  every  lid  is  on. 


Parisian  Dog  Doggers 

Whims  the  police  of  New  York  City  have 
wen  importing  dogs  for  patrol  work,  the 
’aris  authorities  have  been  training  men  for 
rucking  down  dogs. 

A tax  of  eight  shillings  a year  is  imposed 
>n  every  dog.  and  the  owners  are  supposed 
o declare  them  themselves.  Many  of  the 
>v» new  exude  the  tax  hy  giving  four  aliill- 
ngs  a year  to  their  concierge.  When  the 
W*l  authorities  make  inquiries  the  con- 
•ierge  denies  the  existence  of  the  dogs,  and 
he  revenue  is  defrauded. 

The  authorities  are  now  paying  $30  a 
Mouth  to  a iiuiiiImt  of  men  who  can  liark. 
rhe  men  xvnlk  ulong  the  streets  nt  night, 
*«rk  outside  every  house,  and  when  a dog 
replies  take  note  of  the  address  and  send 
•mind  the  tax -collector. 

Owners  of  dogs  nre  now  attempting  to 
'ductile  them  to  dodge  these  dogged  dog 
loggers. 


Thai  Held  Her 

“ Thk  most  eloquent  «|M-eeh  I ever  heard 
•ontaineil  only  four  words.''  said  Sociologist 
Snodgrass.  " (linger  Magontiigle  had  brought 
lis  la-st  guy]  to  the  Grand  Civic  Hall  of  the 
Fast  Side  Gentlemen's  Sons  Terpsiehoreun 
Coterie,  lirket  admitting  lady  and  gent,  in- 
■luding  hat  cheek,  fifty  cents.  Tin-  guyl. 
'*"«  innted  by  a Is-tter  wult/er,  almndoned 
her  escort  and  danced  three  times  with  the 
stranger.  As  they  were  la-ginning  their 
hnirtli  waltz  they  xvere  slopped  by  the  hand 
"f  Ginger  Mugminiglo,  which  clutched  the 
arm  of  the  guyl.  Gazing  deep  into  lu-r  eyes, 
and  with  a voice  in  which  were  mingled 
surprise,  self-pity,  reproach.  resentment,  and 
*»«»«•.  he  exclaimed : 

Sa-a-ay,  who  brung  yert'” 


The  Kind  of  Man  He  Was 

Kixn  I.adt.  “ I hope  your  sick  husband 
cheerful.  Mrs.  Briggs.” 

Woman.  “ nil  yes,  ma’am.  lie's  one 
° lhe»‘  houieoptimisls.'* 


HER.RING-HALL- 
MARVIN  SAFES 


Largest,  Finest  Equipped  Safe  and 
Vault  Works  in  the  World. 


UNQUESTIONABLE  proof  of 
the  magnificent  qualities  of  the 
1 lcrring-1  lall-Marvin  Safes. 

The  safe  shown,  closed  and  open, 
stood  upon  the  edge  ot  the  untallcn 
part  of  the  i 2th  floor,  where  it  had  the  full  fury  of  the  flames.  It  was 
turned  white  with  heat,  and  was  days  in  cooling,  as  no  water  reached  this 
point.  Its  contents  were  in  perfect  condition,  as  were  the  contents  of  20 
other  Hcrring-H all-Marvin  Safes  that  were  in  the  fire,  some  of  which 
fell  8 and  10  floors,  as  shown  in  picture. 


New  York.  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  5#n  Francl«co 

FACTORY:  HAMILTON,  OHIO. 


Agencies  m *U  the  Principal  Cities  in  the  World. 


Only  High. class  Goods  are  Manufactured. 


THE  GREAT 

Parker  Building  Fire 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD 


PROFESSOR  ERNST  HAECKEL,  THE  FAMOUS  GERMAN  X ATI'MAI.INT, 
WITH  A SKELETON  OK  ONE  OK  Ol’K  ALLEGED  ANCESTORS.  PRO- 
FESSOR HAK.rKF.l-,  WHO  IH  ONE  O*  THE  LEADING  ADVOCATES  OK 
THE  BIOLOGICAL  THEORY  OK  EVOLUTION,  CELEBRATED  RECENTLY 
THE  OOLIIEN  >11  Til  LEE  OF  HIS  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE.  HE  WAS  HORN 
AT  POTSDAM  IX  1X34.  AND  UKCAMK  PUOFEHSOR  AT  JENA  IN  1X02 


(CnntiMUrti  from  /mr/r  .10  j 

“ lie  U entirely  i»Inik«h1  l«y  woman.  1 1 in  life  centres  round 

woman.  You  observe  I use  tin-  singular.  I do  tint  Ih-cmiim*  it  i« 
so  miH'li  more  plural  than  the  plural  in  thin  caae.  Ilia  life  is  |m— -<’1 
in  love  atrnirs.  in  u sort  of  chaos  of  amours.’’ 

” How  strange  that  is!” 

” You  think  so,  my  frieml ?’’ 

M Yes.  I never  can  understand  how  human  beings  ran  pa«*  from 
love  to  love,  us  many  of  them  do.  1 never  could  understand  it. 
even  Indore  1 — even  before  Sicily.” 

“ You  are  not  made  to  understand  such  a thing." 

" lint  you  do?'* 

“IT  Well,  |M>rhaps.  But  the  loves  of  nn-n  am  pot  as  your 
love.” 

“Yet  his  was,"  she  answered.  “And  he  was  a true  southerner, 
despile  his  father." 

" Yes,  he  was  a true  soiiilierui-r."  \rtois  replied. 

For  once  lie  was  oil*  his  guard  with  her,  and  uttered  his  real 
thought  of  Maurice,  not  without  a touch  of  the  irony  that  was 
characteristic  of  him. 

Immediately  he  had  ft)K»ken  he  was  aware  of  his  indiscretion. 
Hut  llcrmioiic  had  not  noticed  ii.  ||c  saw  l»v  h-r  eye*  Hint  site 
was  far  away  in  Sicily.  And  when  the  lsiat  slipped  into  the  Saint’s 
l’ool,  and  (<u*parc  came  to  tin-  water’s  edge  to  hold  the  prow- 
while  they  got  out.  she  rose  from  her  neat  slowly,  and  almost 
reluctantly,  like  one  disturbed  in  a dream  that  she  would  fain 
continue. 

" Have  you  sn-n  the  signorimt,  tlaspnreT”  she  askrd  him. 
“ Has  she  liecn  out?” 

"No.  signora.  She  is  still  in  the  house.” 

“.Still  reading!”  said  Artois.  " Ycro  must  Is*  quite  a book* 
worm!” 

" Will  you  stay  to  dinner,  Emile?” 

“ Alas,  I have  promised  the  Marehcsino  Isidore  to  dine  with 
him.  (live  me  u cup  of  tea  <i  la  Nuxnt,  and  one  of  KufTo’s 
cigarettes,  and  then  I must  bid  you  adieu.  I'll  take  the  boat  to 
the  Antico  Giuscppone.  and  then  get  another  there  as  far  as  the 
gardens.” 

“One  of  RulTo's  cigarettes!”  Ih-nnione  ivImhsI,  as  they  went 
up  the  steps.  " That  hoy  seems  to  have  made  himself  one  of  the 
iamilv  already.” 

“Yet,  I wish,  as  I sni<l  in  the  cave,  that  I liad  pul  a knife  into 
him  under  the  left  shoulder  blade — Indore  this  morning.” 

They  spoke  lightly.  It  seemed  as  if  each  desired  for  tin-  moment 
to  get  away  from  their  mood  in  the  confessional  of  Virgil’s  grotto, 
and  from  tin*  sadness  of  the  white  and  silent  day. 

As  to  Kutro,  alsnit  whom  they  jested,  he  was  in  sight  of  Naples, 
and  not  far  from  Mcrgellina.  still  rowing  with  tireless  young  amis, 
and  singing  to  “ Bella  Napoli."  with  a strong  resolve  in  his  heart 
to  return  to  the  Saint’s  Bind  on  the  first  opportunity  and  dive 
for  more  cigarettes. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


NEW  HEADS  FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE 


Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  Mr.  Arturo  Toscanini 

HH.  GAm-CABAZZA,  DIRE! TOR  OK  LA  KUALA,  MILAN  AND  SIR.  TOSCANINI.  uoNDITToH  AT  THAT  OPERA  IIOt  HE,  HAVE  BEEN  INVITED 
TO  HIIAHE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOI ‘HE  I PUN  THE  RETIREMENT  OK  MR.  IIEINHICIt  COX  MED  AT  THE 
END  OF  TIIE  PRESENT  SEASON.  MIL  ANDREAS  DIPPEI.  AND  MR.  GlsTAV  MAHLER.  AI.UF.AHY  AI.LIFU  WITH  TIIF.  METROPOLITAN *R  FORCES, 
WILL  HIIAIU:  EQUALLY  WITH  MESSRS.  GATT  I -C  A SAZ/  A AND  TOSCANINI  IN  HIE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  A LEA  IKS  OK  TI1E  HOUSE 
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The  Original  Discovery  of 
America 

A.vnrlPATlXG  Christopher  Colnmhus  l.y  a 
th.>ii*nnil  ycura  uml  more,  five  Jttuliilii-i  mi*- 
i-ioiuirieH  in  |.»S  discovered  cant  of  China  a 
hi-  ialnii.l  with  an  eatimated  breadth  of 
th-siH)  miles  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and 
distant  miles  from  the  Asiatic  niuin- 

ImimI.  'I'tiis  definition  of  America,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  " Fuaang,"  after  the 
n gave  tree  of  Mexico,  was  prompted  doubt - 
le-s  l*y  the  route  (hat  led  throe  "wine  men 
of  the  Kant  " into  Alaska  from  Kamchat- 
ka  l>y  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian  islundti,  and 
then  south  by  the  Pacific  coast  into  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico,  in  which  last  state,  the 
climate  and  the  natives  pleasing  them,  they 
finally  estahlkln-d  their  headquarters. 

I n 4U!>  1 1 1 1 i Slien,  a liiidilhist  priest  from 
China,  visited  Fusmig,  and  three  years  later, 
ufter  his  return,  rcjHirtcd  to  the  Kinjieror. 
lie  related  how  a Buddhist  mission  had 
evangel! ted  the  “ island  *'  and  ordained 
monks  among  the  natives.  Nor  were  the 
aborigines  apparently  forgetful  of  ||ui  Slien, 
simv  there  exists  to-day  in  Mexico  the  leg- 
end of  one  Wi-IIni-peeocha.  a name  aug- 
^‘tive  of  the  Chinese  Iliii-Shen-liksliu.  who, 
eome  from  far  and  hahiled  in  a long  robe, 
extolled  morality  and  new  religious  dogma. 

That  Ituddhist  missionaries  forestalled  the 
big  event  of  14112  seems  probable  enough. 
Spaniards  who  first  had  to  do  with  Mexico 
found  in  her  architecture,  arts,  and  the 
•wiener  regulating  time  a strong  rewem- 
Ida  nee  to  Oriental  practice*.  Kspeeially  the 
forms  of  Buddhism  prevailed.  Thus  Asiat- 
ics seldom  speak  of  Buddha,  but  rather  of 
Gautama  or  Sukhya.  names  that,  pervert«>d 
more  or  l«-*».  obtained  in  Mexico  before  the 
conquest  A Colorado  legend  perpetuate* 
fJauttu  tinea,  a compound  of  the  two.  At 
Cmiiiieachy  is  the  image  of  a Buddliiiit  priest 
in  hi*  regalia:  at  Palenque. a Buddha  sitting 
cross  legged  on  a sent  that  represents  two 
lions  hack  to  hack.  Among  the  Aztecs  was 
a deity  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  al- 
though the  elephant  mid  lion  were  unknown 
in  the  New  World.  At  Palenque.  to...  and 
Miila  there  are  temples  duplicating  such  in 
■lava,  the  north  of  China,  mid  Mongolia. 
Again,  in  Tiltct  uml  northern  China  Bud- 
dhist priests  are  known  a*  llama*.  but  in 
Mexico  us  Tlmnas.  While,  finally,  the  lloru 
and  the  fauna  of  Kiisang  appear  to  huve 
resembled  closely  those  of  modern  Mexico. 

All  thin  doc*  not  detract,  however,  from 
the  laurels  of  Columbus,  who,  in  obedience 
to  the  general  law  of  civilized  aggression, 
made  hia  venture  from  the  east  to  west. 


Melancholy 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

Melancholy. 

Melancholy, 

I’ve  no  use  for  you,  i»y  f lolly  I 
Yet  I'm  going  to  keep  you  hidden 
In  some  ehmnlHT  dark,  forbidden. 

•Fust  as  though  you  were  a prize,  air, 
Made  of  gold,  and  1 a miser, — 

Not  I irrau*c  I think  you  jolly. 
Melancholy, 

Not  for  that  I mean  to  hoard  you. 

Keep  you  close,  and  lodge  and  hoard  you, 
A*  I would  rny  sister*,  brothers. 

I riclc",  mints,  am]  old  grandmothers, 
But  that  you  slia'n't  bother  others 
With  your  sniffling,  snuffling  folly, 
Howling. 

Growling 

Melancholy, 


Not  that  Kind 

A toi'xo  woman  in  Philadelphia  hut 
recently  married  was  enjoying  the  delight- 
ful novelty  <d  marketing  one  morning 
shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  hnm-v- 
WUa.ll. 

■'I  wish  t.i  get  Mime  butter,  please,'*  *aid 
sin*  to  1 lie  dealer. 

“Boll  butter,  mum?*’  asked  the  man. 

• No.”  promptly  replied  Fii*  customer : 
"we  wish  to  eat  it  <>n  toast.  My  husband 
doesn’t  care  for  rolls.” 


KODAK 


There’s  twice  the  pleasure  In  the  journey,  and  twice  the  pleasure 
afterward  — if  you 


And  anybody  can  make  uood  picture*.  Ii'*  simple  from  start  to  finish  by  ihs  Kodak 
system.  Press  the  but  ion— do  the  rear— or  leave  it  to  another — just  as  you  please.  Kodak 
means  photography  with  tha  bother  left  out. 

KODAKS,  $5.00  to  $100.00 

Catalog  Ire*  at  the  EASTMAN  KOD A K COMPANY 

dealer j or  by  muff.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  Cltt. 


STYLE 

NEATNESS  ( 
COMFORT  | 

THE  IMPROVED  * 

BOSTON 

GARTER 

'VS  The  Name  It  stomped 
on  over;  loop  — Be  sure  it's 


LIES  PUT  TO  THE  LEU- 
VEN SUPS, TEARS,  NOR 
URFASTENS 

Worn  All  Over  The  World 


GEORGE  FROST  CO. 


INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE 

f REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES'^. 


ABBOTT’S  iUJERs 


lake*  the  bet  encktsll.  A drlurlufal  arimiatit 
it  si.  ".Hie.  M-lnt  ami  -i.l*  b*v.r;i*»K  A l;.M>- 

I 'if..'  mi  an  • HH»c* nl  -li*rr)'"r  *«*»ic.w*|  ivslrr 

ntr  nie.il*  nAmui  Millet  uml  ant* 


Important  to  see  that  it  is  Abbott's. 
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First  Sportsman:  "Hey I Don’t  shoot j I'm  not  a deerl" 
Second  Sportsman:  "Neither  am  II” 


Club  Cocktails 


A Bottled  Delight 


THERE  » always  s mctbtn^  lack- 
ing in  tbo  flavor  of  a made-by- 
gucsswork  cocktail.  CLUB  COCK- 
TAILS are  tbe  only  perfect  cocktails. 
A mixed- to-mcasu re  blend  of  rare  old 
liquors  aged  in  wood — always  uniform 
in  flavor,  fragrant,  delicious,  appetizing, 

a Club  Cocktail  is  a vastly  better 

drink  than  any  ebaace-mixed  cocktail 
possibly  could  be. 

7 Linds  At  all  food  dealer*.  Man- 
hattan (whiskey  base)  and  Martial 
(fin  base)  are  universal  favorite*. 

G$Q{eublein&-‘Bro. 

HARTFORD  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


Racine 
Canoes 

are  as  beautiful 
of  line  and  as 
thorough  ly  com. 
fnrtablcand  dur- 
able as  the  ideal 

“Chccmaun  " of  Hiawatha.  We  carry  a complete  tine  of  every  type  of  water  cruft, 

RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  10,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


I»  W.  Mill  Hmm  York  I IN  MUk  «M_  Dmbm.  M*m.  , *•  IteUvo.  *»»..  Candra,  1.  ?. ; l.l  l.ltmm.  Aw,.  Dcli..|i.  M«k.  . Illn  Ml  l.ivw  A«C. 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Charfreux 


-GREEN  AND  YELLOW-  * 

The  Choicest  \ 
After  - Dinner  | 
Liqueur  > 


Thi»  cut  rrprvacn:* 
the  bottle  sml  label 
employed  in  I lie 
putting,  tip  of  tlie 
article  since  the  :c- 
nioval  of  the  Car- 
thusian Monks  from 
the  Monastery  of 
La  Grande  (.'liar- 
I reuse  in  France  to 
Tarrugona.  Spa 


REBER’S 


“Mediaeval  Art” 


This  book  includes  Asiatic  art  and  all  the 
forms  of  graphic,  fictile,  and  vitreous  art.  The 
illustrations  are  abundant  and  exceedingly 
helpful.  By  means  of  its  full  indexes,  the 
book,  while  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
becomes  valuable  also  as  a “cyclopaedia.” 

Illustrated,  froo,  S5.00 


$500.00 

BRUSH 


Here  is  u car  for  a man  who  want*  a hundred 
cents’  worth  of  aulorif.lnlc  for  each  dollar  invested. 

The  Bruih  trill  run  from  it  to  to  mile*  on  a s»J- 
l»n  of  ra« diit'-  It  has  fewer  part*  than  anv  car 

built,  amt  all  the  machinery  I*  easily  arccaubk- 
Hmnne  is  under  the  hood.  For  ordinary  use  at 
trmdemlr  odid  tire*  can  he  uacd  with  per- 

fect sAiicfa<  lion. 

Tin-  lirndi  Kunal>>ut  make*  the  automobile  a 
pnutl.ai,  ncccioury  utility  instead  of  an  expend*! 
luxury.  And  it's  a snappy, stylish-L  * .idne  car, ton, 
i power  in  fact,  the  simple,  nearly  vi- 
hruti'in^  -li.  powerful,  « -aulerfully  balanced  vertical 
• '•  l-inlrr  flints  of  the  Brush  ha*  more  ’'real 

1 1 ' alnlil  v (the  true  u I 
ami  n'ud  and  sand  nejmtiabUity  than  any  multiple- 
cyliwler  runabout  enx-inc  of  the  hiuh-spred,  lirffct- 
” ‘nrl  type. 


Write  tin  to-day  and  set  in  line  for  deliverW— 
no m>  ' l-atd  tl*ni»  ' with  u».  becati**  wen 
•aluc  received"  and  making  a c 


r ' instead  of  trying  to  make  them  t 


BRUSH  HUN  A BOUT  CO. 
jS  Italtlmore  Avenue,  • - Detroit. Mich. 


©GOING  TO  NEW  YORK? 


En  mule  you  see  the  (irc.it  Lukes  or  Niagara  Fulls.  Mohawk  Valley,  Hudson  River. 
Catsklll  Mountains,  West  Point,  the  I’allsadcs.  and  you  land  on  Manhattan  Island 
In  the  centre  of  the  city  If  yuu  go  via  the  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 
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Better  than 
THE  SPOILERS  ” 


THE, 

BARRIER 


Handsomely  Illustrated 


In  THE  BARRIER  there  is 
a'  new  setting,  too,  but  still  in 
the  virile  air  of  the  North.  The 
new  people  whom  Mr.  Beach 
makes  live  before  you  in  the 
clean  - cut  pages  of  THE 
BARRIER  are  intensely  hu- 
man. More  than  one  of  them 
will  become  celebrities  in  fiction. 

THE  STORY?  In  the  opening  chapter  of  THE  BARRIER 
the  reader  scents  a mystery  and  is  on  the  eve  of  a love 
affair.  Old  man  Gale,  a trader  at  Flambeau  on  the  Yukon, 
the  father  of  three  children  mothered  by  an  Indian  squaw, 
brings  the  story  on  with  a rush.  His  daughter,  Necia,  a beauti- 
ful girl  of  eighteen, is  THE  BARRIER’S  heroine.  Necia  falls 
in  love  with  and  is  loved  by  Lieutenant  Burrell,  a young  Ken- 
tuckian, arrived  with  a handful  of  men  at  the  post  to  act  as 
mounted  police.  From  this  critical  moment  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  to  the  end.  Some  quaintly  humorous  characters 
are  introduced  also.  In  fact,  the  humor  of  THE  BARRIER 
is  another  feature  in  which  it  surpasses  “The  Spoilers.” 


FIRST  of  all,  this  new  novel 
by  Rex  Beach'  is  a big, 
buoyant,  bracing  story  of  the 
last  frontier — Alaska — a story 
to  equal  “The  Spoilers”  in 
every  way.  This  is  one  half  of 
THE  BARRIER.  The  other 
half  is  its  triumphant  love 
drama.  In  this  the  new  book 
surpasses  “The  Spoilers.” 

By 

REX  BEACH 

Author  of 

THE  SPOILERS 


51.50 


HARPF.R  <a  BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BARRIER. 
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NG  POWDER 

'nly  Baking  Powder 
from  Royal  Grape 
ream  of  Tartar 

Insures  Laltkful  food 


I 


EDITED  BY  GEORGE  HARVEY 


THE  VANISHING 
FORESTS  OF 
AMERICA 


A desolated  Area  in  the  Appalachians 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

MARCH  28  1908  PRICE  10  CENTS 


By  ROBERT  HICHENS  ^CSSS^iSS^ 

IN  tliis  new  romance  Mr.  Hichen*  again  makes  real  the  mystery, 
the  fascination,  the  bewitching  atmospliere  of  the  Algerian 
desert.  Blended  with  this  wonderful  setting  are  the  lives  of  a 
young  English  lord  and  his  wife,  and  a handsome  Arab  army 
officer  who,  with  curious  art,  appeals  to  the  heroine  while  her 
husband  is  absent  hunting. 

ft"  A story  ot  love  and  passion.  and  attain  the  acme  In  the  desert 
“»l»ne  wild  •nlgiii.'i  the  author  depicts  with  allurine  charm." 

— Si . Lemt,  RepaHic. 
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Collected  in  this  volume  are  a num- 
ber of  informal  addresses  touching  the 
life  and  associations  of  men  of  letters, 
and  dedicated  “to  the  immortal  mem- 
ory "of  Dr.  Johnson,  William  Cowper, 
George  Borrow,  and  others.  By  rea- 
son of  fine  material  and  distinctive 
style  these  addresses  make  most  ex- 
cellent reading,  intended,  according  to 
the  author,  for  sensible  people — “of 
whom  the  most  sensible  in  society  are 
men  of  business  and  of  the  world.” 
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The  relation  of  the  great  stock  exchanges  to  the 
legitimate  business  interests  of  the  country  has  been 
of  late  the  subject  of  fierce  and  intemperate  criticism. 
It  is  time  that  a true  statement  of  the  vital  work 
done  by  these  marts  of  trade,  and  their  inestimable 
value  to  the  country,  should  be  placed  before  the  public. 
Such  a statement,  as  authoritative  as  it  is  interest- 
ing, is  contributed  to  the  April  4 issue  of  HARPER'S 
WEEKLY 

By  HIRAM  N.  SAGER 

PRESIDENT,  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

This  issue  will  be  on  the  news-stands  April  I* 


STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme-Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  “ Harper’s  Weekly  ” 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standingly  to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important 
example  of  programme-music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire. putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehendingly,  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

“The  best  thins  fnr  every  concert -goer  to  do  is  to  get  a copy  of  Mr. 
Gilman’s  Ixxtk  and  prepare  himself  beforehand." — N.Y.  Et*nmg  Post. 

"From  Berlins  and  l.kt  and  Raff  and  Wagner,  down  to  the  latest 
works  of  Strauss,  (finely.  Debussy.  Sibelius,  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  Elgar, 
Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  thnt  will  occur  to  concert* 


goers,  Mr.  Oilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  anv  claim  to 
of  music-lovcTS.  . . . It  is  a useful  and  interesting  lxx>k.” 


any  claim  to  the  attention 
csting  book.” 

— The  Xetv  Mmsic  Review. 


“A  valuable  contribution  to  the  musir-lovcr’s  library.” 

— Chicago  Post 
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COMMENT 

New  Laws  Wanted 

Advices  that  seem  credible  represent  the  administration 
u«  earnestly  desirous  that  Uongres*  during  the  pn  -sent  ses- 
sion shall  pass  throe  hills,  namely:  First,  a bill  to  amend  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act  to  permit  railroads  to  form  traffic 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  rates,  n-gula- 
tions,  and  practices,  and  to  pool  rates,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Second,  a bill,  in- 
spired by  recent  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dan- 
bury hatters'  ease  and  other  cases,  to  exempt  labor  organiza- 
tions from  elassitii-ation  as  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Third,  to  amend  the  employers’  liability  bill  to  meet  the  recent 
opinion  of  the  United  Statin  Supreme  Court  that  the  hill 
as  it  stands  is  uiiciAistitutional.  Of  those  measures,  the  first 
will  Ik-  an  attempt  to  correct  an  obi  mischief  grown  more 
acute  since  the  laws  that  created  it  have  been  more  rigorously 
enforced.  It  was  the  abolition  of  the  pooling  privilege  and 
denial  of  the  right  to  make  traffic  agreement*  among  them- 
selves that  drove  railroads  into  the  miseries  and  mischiefs  of 
secret  rate*  and  rebate*.  Proper  pooling  privilege*  and  the 
right  to  form  traffic  association*  should  umloubtedly  be  al- 
lowed them,  ami  a proper  bill  to  that  end  ought  to  be  passed. 
What  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  mean  in  practice  is  matter  of  speculation ; but  so  long 
as  the  commission  exists  and  exercises  the  jaiwers  now  in- 
trusted to  it.  it  is  inevitable  that  these  privileges  which  it  is 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  ruilroatls  should  be-  made  subject 
to  the  commission’s  approval. 

Labor  Unions  to  be  Legalised 

It  was  remarked  the  other  day  by  an  observer  of  agri- 
cultural operation*  that  if  two  fanner*  in  a township  hap- 
pened each  to  Ivcomo  possessed  of  a sujM-Hluity  of  young  pigs, 
and  they  should  meet  and  agree  that  the  pigs  were  worth  two 
dollar*  apiece,  and  that  they  would  sell  none  for  |e*w,  it  would 
be  a combination  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  Siiermax 
anti-tntst  act,  and  make  them  both  liable  to  prosecution. 
The  Siierman  act  n-iib  revision  in  this  particular.  If  at 
present,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  (’oirrt.  it  make* 
properly  behaving  labor  organization*  unlawful,  it  should  In- 
ainciidcd,  but  it  should  not  Ik*  so  amended  as  to  give  to  labor 
union*  an  exclusive  right  to  enter  into  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  traile.  Our  ingenuous  neighbor  Mr.  IIeaust  rebuked  liis 
editors  the  other  day  for  finding  fault  with  tile  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision*  that  affect  labor.  Tie  considered  boycotting 
illegal,  he  said,  and  was  content  that  the  courts  *liould  bold 
it  to  be  so  if  they  took  the  same  view  of  blacklisting,  and  if 
both  interpretation*  of  the  law  were  cnfom-rl  with  equal  zeal. 


Legal  existence  must,  of  course,  ami  will,  be  permitted  to 
labor  unions,  but  no  law,  ami  no  exemption  from  any  law, 
should  give  them  exclusive  privileges  to  conspire  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

Democrats  and  the  Sherman  Law 

The  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  as  placed  upon  the  Htatutc- 
Istoks,  was  not  an  honest  law.  and  is  still  an  unwise  and  even 
a foolish  law.  ns  Melville  K.  Imulix  pointed  out  in  a speech 
which  lie  made  the  other  day  la-fore  the  hankers.  In  its  ef- 
forts to  ileal  with  husincss  it  is  as  absurd  as  the  medieval 
laws  of  Kiiwauii  III.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  radical  Re- 
publican politician*,  who  cnacti-d  it  to  satisfy  some  angry 
public  outcries,  and  who  never  intended  to  enforce  it,  have 
been  seeking  to  extend  its  operation  beyond  it*  own  term*, 
and  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, for  the  same  improper  reason  that  dictated  its  enact- 
ment. Richard  Oiaky  and  Jrireox  Harmon  put  it  in  opera- 
tion on  complaints  of  others,  and  directly  or  indirectly  ob- 
tained from  the  courts  divisions  that  now  harmfully  affect 
the  railroad  business,  putting  an  end  to  such  combinations 
a*  Mr.  Rohhevelt  ami  Mr.  Tart  are  now  forced  to  admit  should 
Ik-  permitted  bylaw.  This  result  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Olxet 
or  Mr.  Haruok,  but  of  the  law.  The  only  rational  decision, 
before  those  of  recent  date,  on  this  statute  was  made  in  the 
K.muiit  case,  and  the  only  convincing  opinion  on  the  subject 
was  written  in  that  case  by  Chiof-J lattice  Fijuler,  an  eminent 
Democrat,  who  i*  i»eed«-d  where  he  is  a*  long  us  he  can  hold 
his  place.  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  supported  hy  the  court,  held 
that  the  State  has  complete  control  of  the  business  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  manufacturing  is  not  transportation.  Nothing 
can.  therefore,  he  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  charge  so 
often  made  that  conservative  Democrats  have  not  done  their 
duty  hy  the  political  Sherman  law.  They  put  it  in  force,  and 
thus  demonstrated  one  of  it*  worst  features;  while  the  Demo- 
cratic Chief  Justice  has  prevented  it — if  the  Constitution  and 
tin*  courts  are  to  lv  nlieyed  at  all — from  being  used  as  a club 
to  deprive  the  States  of  an  essential  right. 

A New  Employers’  Liability  Bill 

A*  to  the  employera'  liability  bill,  the  court  decided  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  make  it  apply  to  railroad*  except 
those  engaged  in  interstate  oommrnv.  Tim  President  want* 
n new  law  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this  division. 
The  law  will  also  make  the  government  responsible  for  acci- 
dents to  it*  own  employin'*,  and  especially  to  those  em- 
ployed on  the  Panama  Canal.  To  these  last  provision* 
of  government  accident  insurance  for  government  em- 
ployee* there  is  likely  to  lie  a minimum  of  objection.  If 
the  railroad*  are  to  insure  thf-ir  employees  against  aci-iilent. 
they  should  have  ample  authority  to  enforce  their  own  rule*, 
maintain  necessary  discipline,  and  discharge  careless  em- 
ployee* without  hindrance  from  the  labor  unions.  It  t*  as- 
serted that  they  have  not  such  authority  at  present.  They 
should  not  lie  made  pecuniarily  accountable  for  the  safety  of 
men  who  rely  on  their  labor  unions  to  keep  their  jobs.  More- 
over, it  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  present  time  they  should 
have  any  new  liability  thrust  upon  them.  Receivership* 
attest  that  many  of  them  have  already  a heavier  load  than 
they  can  slugger  under,  ami  all  of  them  are  lx* lit  under  seven* 
burden*.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  an  employer*’  liabilitv 
bill  hud  bettor  In-gin  in  better  time*.  Why  not  try  it  on  the 
government  first ! 

Merely  After  the  Bucket  Shops 

’I’Im*  rumored  Presidential  onslaught  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Kxeliunge  bus  dwindled  to  ittt  inquiry  into  the  opera- 
tion* of  bucket  shop*.  Secretary  Straub  was  quoted  in  the 
Tribune  of  March  I I a*  saying  that  the  President  has  not 
ordered  nny  general  investigation  of  stock  exchanges.  So  we 
sivin  to  get  great  store  of  misleading  news  from  Washington 
in  these  tiroes ; or  nuiylv  it  is  that  the  President  modifies 
some  of  bis  expressed  intention*.  In  his  message  of  January 
:H  lie  different  in  ted  Ivtwrcn  purchases  of  stocks  for  invest- 
ment and  “ purchase*  of  stocks  or  other  securities  or  com- 
modities on  a margin  for  sfNvulativo  and  gambling  purpi" 
suggesting  that  the  Federal  government  could  at  least  forbid 
u tlw  iis<*  vf  maiN.  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  for  mi-rr 
gambling  in  stock*  and  future*,  just  ns  it  does  in  lottery 
transaction*.”  On  top  of  this  mvmmendation  it  was  easy 
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to  believe  that  the  President  wn*  back  of  the  Hepburn  bill 
to  tax  all  stock  transaction*  fifty  cents  a share,  ami  then 
that  there  was  truth  in  the  report  that  he  had  ordered  the 
Commissioner  of  Corj  Mirations  to  invest igate  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  Stock  Exchange  prides  itself  on  its  virtue, 
ami  manifested  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  being  investigated, 
but  now  it  is  only  the  bucket  shops  that  are  to  he  gone  over. 
So  many  lies  come  from  Washington  that  we  are  ready  to 
disbelieve  anything,  but  in  this  ease  the  impression  received 
is  that  since  January  :$1  the  President  has  been  acquiring 
knowledge  about  what  is  done  in  Wall  Street,  and  how  and 
why;  and  that  the  mere  he  1ms  learned  about  it.  the  less  dis- 
posed he  lias  become  to  thrust  the  big  stick  in  between  the 
wheels  of  that  machine. 

Railroading  in  Texas 

Tlu*  Texas  railroad  commission  i*  doing  great  things  to 
the  Texas  railroads.  Within  live  months  it  has  ordered  them 
to  buy  forty-five  million  dollars’  worth  of  additional  equip- 
ment,  and  has  ordered  five  million  dollars’  worth  of  better- 
ments to  a few  of  the  roads,  and  is  expected  to  call  for  twenty- 
five  million  dollars’  worth  more.  All  this,  beside*  some  mil- 
lions of  expenditure  which  the  Texas  legislature  has  forced 
upon  the  roads  by  direct  enactment.  The  commission  and  the 
Legislature  must  l*e  doing  the  roads  a great  deal  of  p>od. 
We  read  of  new  ti«*«,  new  depots,  better  ballast,  heavier  rails — 
all  gtHxl  things — and  <»f  so  many  new  freight  ears  ordered  by 
the  commission  or  bought  in  anticipation  of  such  orders  that 
the  sidings  of  some  of  the  roods  are  filled  with  them,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  operators.  The  way  to  escap-  the 
commission's  orders  is  to  go  into  a receiver's  hands,  and  this 
method  is  getting  |>opu)ur.  So  fur  as  concern*  the  railroads 
already  in  the  State  and  unable  to  get  away,  the  commission's 
work  seems  a great  thing  for  Texas,  but  Texas  is  going  to  need 
about  five  times  as  much  mileage  as  it  has  yet  got.  IIow  is  it 
going  to  get  it  ? Will  it  build  its  own  roads  with  State  money? 
Surely  it  cannot  expect  ordinary  investors  to  put  any  more 
money  into  roads  that  are  to  be  managed  by  n commission 
that  has  no  responsibility  to  the  stockholders. 

Taft’s  Campaigning 

Secretary  Taft  is  still  campaigning,  and  he  usually 
makes  a good  impression.  Other  people  are  campaigning,  too. 
and  the  two  forces  are  beginning  to  meet.  The  line*  are 
closer  to  one  another  in  Massachusetts  than  anywhere  else, 
Taft  having  won  out,  for  the  moment  at  least,  in  Ohio. 
When  Forak  kk  has  his  third  party,  if  he  doe*,  or  if  n bolt  is 
made,  matters  there  may  change,  hut  lately  the  Taft 
forces  have  encountered  the  most  serious  trouble  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Senator  Crank  and  Senator  Loduk  an.*  not  in 
happy  accord.  Senator  Crank  is  stronger  in  the  State  than 
Senator  Lowje.  and  while  he  is  deft,  and  as  inoffensive  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  under  tlie  circumstances,  he  has  the  better 
of  a contest  whenever  he  wants  it.  Senator  Crank  has  forced 
Senator  Loons  to  agree  to  an  un instructed  delegation,  although 
l.i ifii.E  desires  a Taft  delegation.  Not  only  that,  but  Senator 
Crank  has  induced  Lodge  to  -peak  in  favor  of  a free  delega- 
tion on  tlie  ground  that  it  i^  the  prneti<*e  of  the  State  not  to 
instruct.  Congressman  Hi  tlkr  Ames  has  confessed  that  he 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Florida  affair  which  resulted  in  a 
protest  against  the  interference  of  the  Federal  officers  who 
sought  to  control  the  Republican  primaries  for  Taft.  Con- 
gressman McCall  say*  that  lie  is  for  Cannon.  Other  Con- 
gressmen of  the  State  an1  for  others  than  Taft,  and  ITuoiikm 
in  hi*  recent  visit  made  an  excellent  impression.  Polities  an* 
U-ginniug  to  lie  played,  and  while  Senator  Crank  hns  overcome 
Senator’  Loliae,  it  i*  very  doubtful  if  he  can  prevent  (lie 
majority  of  an  uninatnictcd  Massachusetts  delegation  from 
A'oting  for  Taft. 

The  Southern  Negro  Politician 

It  1ms  long  been  and  is  bound  still  to  lie  a dirty  job  to 
get  a Republican  Presidential  nomination  by  the  vote*  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Smith.  It  was,  and  i»,  common  knowledge 
that  the  Republican  party  machine  of  the  South  is  completely 
controlled  by  the  negro  politicians  and  their  white  associates, 
who  are  often  worse  than  the  negroes ; that  these  choose  from 
among  themselves  the  delegate*  to  the  national  conventions; 
that  their  vote*  in  convention  are  purchased  for  one  considera- 
tion or  another;  that  part  of  tlieir  rewards  are  the  F«*lernl 
office*  in  the  South,  which  are  distributed  among  them  with- 


out regard  to  the  public  interest*,  and  so  greatly  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  communities  on  which  they  prey  that  John 
Printer,  then  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
faithful  friend  of  Tiikoijohk  Roosevelt,  was  once  moved  to 
say  that  by  this  corrupt  employment  of  the  Federal  office* 
the  South  was  treated  as  « “ conquered  province.”  Among 
the  actual  vie**  and  crime*  that  had  been  committed  by  and  for 
these  Southern  Federal  officeholder*,  and  which  were  brought 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  attention  six  years  ago  by  the  report  of 
itn  inspector  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: participation  in  smuggling  over  the  Mexican  line 
by  a customs  collector;  frauds  on  civil  service  examination* 
by  more  than  one  internal  revenue  collector;  the  use  of  the 
Charleston  Custom  House  by  a Federal  officer  as  a ware- 
house for  storing  liquor  which  the  officer  sold  to  the  “ blind 
tiger*”;  the  keeping  of  post-office*  hy  many  negro  fourth- 
class  postmaster*  in  their  own  low  drinking-shops;  the  ap- 
pointment to  high  place*  of  notorious  brothel  and  gnmhliug- 
liousc  keepers  and  of  men  who  had  been  convicted  of  crime; 
the  control  of  State  party  machine*,  of  that  of  Virginia 
especially,  by  Federal  officeholder*  who  did  precisely  what 
Southern  Federal  officeholders  an*  now  engaged  in  doing,  and 
who  were  then  prosecuted  for  the  offence.  Reform  of  this 
sort  of  thing  was  in  the  air  six  years  ago.  Why  is  it  right 
now,  if  it  was  a crying  evil  then  ? 

Minnesota  for  Johnson 

The  Minnesota  Democrats  have  set  a good  example  in  calling 
for  the  man  they  want.  in**ead  of  tlie  man  whom  Mr.  Bryan 
orders  them  to  want.  So,  st  ill  more  recently,  have  the  Delaware 
Democrat*  in  resolving  that  their  candidate  is  -Judge  Gray. 
May  their  example  lx*  contagion*!  If  the  Democrat*  in  every 
State  can  only  be  induced  to  speak  their  mind*,  there  will  be 
a rail  convention  at  Denver. 

The  Trouble  with  Bryan 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  a Republican  paper  of  West 
Virginia,  is  in  favor  of  Bryan  a*  the  Democratic  candidate. 
That  is  reasonable*,  but  it  is  much  less  reasonable  that  the 
Democratic  Minefield  Leader,  which  also  want*  Muyax  and 
rebukes  tlie  Weekly  for  opposing  him.  should  take  as  much 
comfort  a*  it  doe*  in  quoting  the  Intelligencer*  remarks 
upon  the  subject.  The  Intelligencer  says  (as  quoted  in  the 
Lender) : 

The  only  argument  that  such  newspaper*  a*  the  New  York 
World  nml  Ijouinville  Courier- Journal  have  been  aide  to  moke 
against  HitYA.N  is  that  he  is  “ unavailable  ” ....  Insofar  as  the 
Democratic  party  has  any  principle*  and  convictions  on  national 
questions,  Mr.  Kkyan  is  it*  mouthpiece.  He  lia*  made  himself 
the  leader  by  sheer  force  of  intellectual  ability,  the  capacity  lo 
think  deeply,  quickly,  and  dearly  on  important  quest  ions  and  to 
sound  a popular  keynote,  lie  lias  made  many  mistake*:  he  has 
yrt  to  show  the  slightest  evidence  of  executive  capacity.  Ili* 
ascensions  into  the  realm  of  practical  polities  have  ulmo-t  always 
been  disasf  reus,  hut  a*  the  leader  of  Democratic  thought  in  I hi* 
country  he  has  no  equal,  ami  he  is  the  only  candidate  who  will 
command  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Democratic  voters. 

The  least  of  Mr.  Mr  Van’s  offending  i*  hi*  unavailability.  It 
is  the  traits  and  qualities  that  make  him  so  unsafe  that  are* 
the  trouble,  ami  the  ineradicable  cause  of  hi*  being  unavail- 
able. In  popularity  he  is  strong.  Personally  he  is  engaging. 
He  is  a man  of  great,  talent — we  would  not  call  it  “ intel- 
lectual ability,”  and  certainly  would  not  concede  him  the 
power  “to  think  deeply,  quickly,  ami  clearly  on  important 
questions  aud  to  sound  a popular  keynote.”  He  thinks  quick- 
ly enough — while  you  wait — but  not  deeply,  and  his  popular 
keynotes  are*  wrong.  He  has  been  not  a leader  of  Democratic 
thought,  but  a niisleader  of  it.  aud  so  he  bids  fair  always  to 
he*.  He  is  an  unsound  thinker;  that  i*  tin*  trouble:  an  irre- 
sponsible lender  who  looks  to  see  where  the  flock  is  heading 
rather  than  what  is  abend.  Hi*  mistakes  could  lie  forgiven; 
he  might  lie  trusted  to  develop  executive  capacity;  if  it  were 
not  that  his  mistakes  are  absolutely  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  will  always  make  such  mistakes.  He  ha*  great  talent,  but 
it  is  histrionic,  not  political;  the  talent  of  the  actor,  not  of 
the  statesman.  Why,  look  at  the  man!  Hardly  any  one 
hates  him.  He  has  no  personal  cnemic*  w«irth  counting.  But 
for  one  thing  all  the  rVmoerats  who  are  opjMwed  to  him  would 
Ik*  for  him.  That  one  thing  is  profound  distrust  in  hi*  ability 
to  think  right.  But  for  that  he  would  do.  Being  what  he  is. 
and  whnt  twelve  year*  of  conspicuous  public  life  have  shown 
him  to  be,  he  can  never  do. 
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The  Japanese  Exclusion  Bill  in  the  House 

Only  on  the  assumption  thut  he  is  piqued,  or  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  he  is  subservient  to  his  constituents,  can  it  he  ex- 
plained wiiy  Representative  1 Laves  of  California,  sometimes 
designated  n*  “ Red,”  hos  been  making  such  a commotion 
over  the  intimation  that  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  would  not  report  his  Japanese  exclusion  bill.  Japan 
having  but  recently  agreed  to  regulate  emigration  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  I’nited  States,  exclusion  legislation 
by  Congress  during  its  present  session  might  suggest  a dis- 
belief in  live  sincerity  of  Jupun  which  would  have  serious 
results.  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlic  full  power  of 
public  opinion,  even  in  his  own  State,  is  not  behind  Repre- 
sentative Haves.  This  is  what  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
has  to  say: 

Some  of  un.  nt  bust,  have  common  miw.  . . . We  reeogniw  the 
sensitiveness  of  other  peoples  und  consider  it  t»»lh  reasonable  mi  l 
wise  tlmt  foreign  governments  concerned  should  have  time  to 
eieat «■  within  tlieir  respective  countries  n public  sentiment  against 
emigration  to  countries  when-  such  emigrant*  are  not  . . . 

When  Oriental  immigration  has  lecn  diminished  by  the  action 
of  Oriental  governments  to  an  insignilieunt  volume  and  no  great 
economic  interest  will  be  suddenly  and  adversely  affected,  we  can 
|w^  such  domestic  legislation  as  we  desire  without  causing 
friction  or  ill  feeling. 

Notwithstanding  Representative  HaVEs's  zeal  in  trying  to 
rescue  his  darling  from  oblivion,  we  may  watch  his  exertions 
with  equanimity.  The  most  they  can  achieve  is  a delay  in 
the  consideration  of  needed  legislation. 

The  Question  of  Armor  Belt  Location 

The  investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
having  entered  its  fourth  week,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
how  fur  the  testimony  of  the  officers  examined  concerning 
the  water-line  protection  of  our  battleships  has  touted  to 
justify  tlie  alarm  felt  in  certain  quarters  over  tin-  magazine 
observations  of  Mr.  Kki'TERdaiil.  To  the  proposition  that  the 
la'll*  do  not  extend  far  enough  above  the  water  line  seven 
officers  have  assented  more  or  less  emphatically,  and  only 
one.  Captain  Cowles,  of  exalted  association,  has  dissented. 
But  when  Admiral  GooiMtini  was  asked  if  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Rei'TKMIMiil’k  statement  that  our  battleships  are  as  help- 
less us  were  Rojestven  sky’s,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“ Oh  no.  I do  not,”  and  to  have  shaken  his  head  for  em- 
phasis. Wherefore  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  in  the  opinion 
of  our  line  officers  our  battleship*  would  tight  with  tlieir 
belts  neither  as  far  above  water  as  the  Chief  Constructor, 
nor  as  far  beneath  water  as  Mr.  Kkitehoaiil,  would  have  us 
believe.  All  our  battleships  have  been  belted  on  the  theory 
that  they  would  go  into  action  with  but  two-thirds  of  their 
stores  and  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  of  their  coal.  But, 
as  Admiral  Converse  admitted  in  his  report,  and  as  Lieutenant 
White  is  said  to  have  testified,  structural  improvements  in- 
troduced into  many  of  them  after  they  had  been  laid  down 
have  increased  their  draught  anywhere  according  to  Admiral 
Converse — from  five  to  nine  indies,  so  that  tlieir  designed  bat- 
tle draught  is  actually  fictitious.  Further,  some  of  the  officers 
examined,  noticeably  Commander  Hill,  Captain  Winslow, 
and  Admirals  Rkxiky  and  Gomaurii,  have  nttaeked  this  theory 
of  normal  draught  itself.  In  the  opinion  of  Commander  Hill 
a battleship  should  fight  with  full  bunkers;  according  to 
Admirals  Rkmey  and  Goonnim  mid  Captain  Winslow,  she 
should  have  at  least  two-thirds  of  her  cool  and  all  her  stores 
nlsuird.  However,  it  seems  unlikely  that  ships  would  go 
into  action  with  a full  supply  of  anything  but  ammunition, 
mid  with  due  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished 
officers  named,  it  is  a disputed  question  whether  there  is 
any  good  reason  why  they  should.  Denying  the  truth  of 
this  assumption  that  they  should,  there  is  but  a rag  of  Truth’s 
clothing  left  upon  Mr.  ReptkrimhlVi  comparison  of  our  battlc- 
sliips  and  the  battleships  lost  to  Russia  in  Fushima  Strait. 

Unkind  to  the  Kaiser 

The  recent  disturbance  caused  by  the  Kaiser’s  letter  to 
Lord  TwkeiimoI  Tit  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate 
rancor  from  the  heart  of  the  jingo.  The  substance  of  tli® 
matter  was  that  the  somewhat  loquacious  Kmj«  ror  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  a more  or  leas  indiscreet  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty asseverating  that  Germany’s  naval  programme  did 
not  contemplate  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  was  thorough- 
ly in  keeping  with  the  Kaiser's  utteml  policy.  So  far  back 
as  1*91,  when  he  visited  F.ugland.  he  spoke  for  peace.  At 


Diisseldorf,  in  the  same  year,  he  said,  “ I only  wish  that  the 
peace  of  Kuro|ic  lay  in  my  humls;  I should  certainly  take 
care  that  it  never  again  is  broken.”  Two  years  ago  at  Bremen 
he  announced,  “ When  1 came  to  the  throne  after  iny  grand- 
father's titanic  Ago,  1 swore  a soldier’s  oath  that  I would  do 
my  utmost  to  keep  at  rest  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon."  And 
only  last  November,  nt  the  Guildhall  in  I^nilnii,  he  reassured 
Lnghmd  that  “the  main  prop  and  baae  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  the  maintenance  of  the  good  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  and  1 will  further  strengthen  them  so  fur  us 
lies  in  my  power.”  But  a few  years  ago,  in  a moment  of  un- 
fortunate indiscretion,  the  Kaiser  Sfcnt  a message  of  sympathy 
to  Km  <;kr.  and  a ihuuc  of  jingoism  broke  forth  that  nothing 
ean  extinguish.  The  German  Kmperor’s  words  seem  to  have 
Un'h  l>ortu!  out  in  that  he  has  undeniably  kept  the  peace, 
but  the  jingoes,  led  by  the  Times,  see  nothing  but  cunning 
and  nieuuee  of  war  in  the  Kaiser.  And  no  easy  is  the  dom-eiit 
to  A vermis  that  the  Times  is  now  stigmatijanl  in  I'arliament 
as  “saffron”  and  "yellow.”  In  the  House  of  I/»rds  the 
paper  was  denotiiusd  an  one  “ which  seems  anxious  to  eivato 
bad  feelings  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain.”  ami  Mr. 
Shut  Maori  ell  in  the  House  of  Commons  asked  that  pro- 
ceedings be  commenced  against  the  Times  for  spreading 
“ false  news,”  which  is  a misdemeanor  in  England.  The 
Solicitor-General’s  reply  waa  that  the  action  of  the  Times 
might  be  safely  left-  to  public  opinion,  and  England  witnessed 
the  curious  ajax-taele  of  the  Daily  Mail  lecturing  **  the 
Thunderer.”  All  of  this  should  furnish  an  admirable  object 
lesson  to  that  section  of  our  own  press  which  has  been  over- 
active  in  spretuiiug  rumors  of  a possible  lapse  of  amity  be- 
tween our  country  and  Japan. 

Vivisection,  Some  Antis,  and  the  Law 

We  wish  that  some  of  our  anti-vivisection  friends  could 
learn  to  lie  somewhat  less  extreme  and  violent  iu  tlieir  con- 
tentions. The  more  zealous  of  them  start  with  the  assertion 
that  nothing  of  importance  has  ever  been  learned  from  vivi- 
section, and  that  it  is  not  usual  to  give  anaesthetic*  to  animals 
that  are  vivisected.  In  their  publications  are  gathered  dread- 
ful stories,  ancient  and  modern,  of  horrible  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  vivisect ioniid*.  which  they  offer  as  fair  examples 
of  what  vivisection  means.  A good  many  of  them  are  qui*e 
os  earnest  and  indiscriminate  against  vaccination  as  against 
vivisection,  and  would  as  soon  nUilidi  the  one  as  the  other. 
They  are  also  opposed  to  all  the  serums,  and  incredulous  of  the 
value  of  any  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Statistics 
of  reduce)  mortality — say.  in  diphtheria  cases — gain  no  en- 
trance to  tlieir  minds  and  have  no  effect  on  tlieir  opinions. 
They  know  that  there  have  been  vi  visa'd  inn  ists  who  have 
practised  atrocious  cruelties,  and  have  told  of  it,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  know  anything  more.  These  extreme  and  bigoted 
abolitionists  are  the  |H-ople  who  an-  the  most  noisy  in  each  re- 
curring  discussion  of  vivisection,  hut  they  contribute  to  it  very- 
little  that  is  useful  except  volume  of  sound  and  impassioned 
presentation  of  the  fact,  that  vivisection  is  liable  to  ahii!-e. 
Much  wiser  persons  have  drafted  the  bill  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Abuse  in  Animal  Kxperi mentation,  now  be- 
fore the  New  York  Legislature,  which  aims  to  provide  against 
the  abuse  of  vivisection  and  punish  it  when  it  occurs.  Forty- 
three  of  the  lending  physicians  in  New  York  have  publish'd 
in  the  newspapers  a letter  saying  that  the  present  law  is  suf- 
ficient, and  deprecating  the  purpose  to  “fetter  the  discretion 
of  qualified  persons”  by  further  restrictions.  The  opinion 
of  these  gentlemen  carries  great  weight;  nevertheless  we  read 
that  tin-  existing  law  has  been  amend'd  until  now  it  contains 
no  provision  for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  violate  the 
little  that  is  left  of  jt,  and  so  offers  no  protection  against 
cruelty.  It  would  seem  as  if  a few  teeth,  not  too  sharp, 
might  perhaps  be  adjusted  to  the  present  law  without  im- 
perilling the  progress  of  medicine.  It  is  vitally  important, 
however,  that  both  the  amendment  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  should  1»*  the  work  of  persons  who  think  it  more  suitable 
to  experiment  on  a dog  to  save  a baby,  than  to  experiment  on 
a baby  to  save  a dog. 

To  Our  Readers 

A “sample  paper " called  the  Brumby  Morning  News  was 
used  by  the  editor  <>f  this  journal  as  the  text  for  a lecture 
delivered  at  Yule  I'niversit.v.  Any  render  of  Harper’s  Week- 
•,Y  who  would  like  to  sec  a copy  can  obtain  it  by  sending 
name  and  address  1<>  ibis  office. 
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How  Tilden  Lost  the  Presidency 

It  Ik  a memorable  illumination  of  a momentous  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can historj'  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  the  veteran  journalist, 
diplomatist,  and  statesman  John  IIhielow,  unquestionably  better 
qualified  than  any  other  man  now  living  to  narrate  the  important 
und  interesting  facts  set  forth  in  the  two  volumes  which  he  has 
chosen  to  call  /.client  and  l.ilcrart/  Memorial*  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilde*,  though  th?  title  does  bnt  scant  justice  to  the  editor,  who 
lias  contributed  a large  jiurt  of  the  material.  A great  fraction  of 
the  bonk  is  devoted  to  an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  How  Tilurx 
missed  the  Presidency  in  1SJ8,  and  it  will  probably  be  conceded 
by  all  fair  minded  men,  whatever  their  political  predilections,  that 
Mr.  Biuelow  has  npoken  the  final  word  on  the  subject,  lie  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  true,  as  sometimes  has  been  asserted,  that 
Mr.  Tildex’k  failure  to  reach  the  White  House  was  due  to  his 
own  lack  of  an  unwavering,  resolute  purpose,  but  should  be  at- 
tributed to  two  facts:  first,  that  Southern  Democrat  a eared  more 
about  relieving  Louisiana.  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  from  the 
incubus  of  carpetlaig  government  than  they  did  about  seeing  a 
member  of  their  party  Chief  Magistrate;  ami,  secondly,  that  Mr. 
Aiiuam  S.  Hewitt  and  some  others  of  Mr.  Tilden'm  Northern 
friends  eared  less  about  securing  the  Presidency  for  him  than  for 
averting  the  civil  war  which,  as  they  imagined,  was  threatened. 
The  course  which,  from  the  outset,  the  most  interested  party,  Mr. 
TllJ>KS.  believed  and  dcclnrcd  to  be  the  proper  one  is  indicated  in 
a statement  printed  in  this  work,  a «tal«  mrnt  in  t lie  handwriting 
of  CntuoE  W.  SMITH.  Mr.  TiLOCt's  private  secretary,  which  was 
diet. licit  liy  Mr.  TlUMKl  himself.  This  is  a document  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  historian,  and  tlie  substance  of  it  should  Im>  made 
known  widely  and  quickly.  We  can  here  merely  outline  its  pur- 
port. but  every  American  citizen  who  desires  to  know  the  truth 
concerning  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  our  political 
annals  should  read  the  statement  carefully,  as  it  is  reproduced 
in  Mr.  Hiuelow'm  pages. 

The  private  secretary  begins  by  saying— t lie  reader,  of  course, 
will  keep  in  mind  that  every  word  was  dictated  l»v  hi.s  employer — 
that  Mr.  Tildgn’h  views  of  the  policy  which  the  Ih-inocratic  party 
in  Congress — it  will  be  remembered  that  the  party  was  a minority 
in  t lie  Federal  Senate,  but  controlled  the  House  of  Representatives 
— ought  to  pursue,  in  m>|irrt  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  cast  for  President  ami  Vice-President  in  ln"tF,  were  perfectly 
defined  and  freely  expressed  to  all  who  consulted  him  long  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December  of  that  year.  The  policy 
advocated  by  him  was  to  stand  inflexibly  on  the  unbroken  series 
of  precedents  fornud  by  the  twenty-two  Presidential  counts  from 
171)3  to  1872.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Tildes  caused  a collection 
of  all  those  precedents  to  lie  mad"  and  printed  while  the  committees 
of  investigation  in  respect  to  the  election  of  Presidential  electors 
in  Iaiuisiuna.  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  were  engaged  in  their  duties.  At  his  request, 
Mr.  BliiKLow  pp'pured  an  analytical  and  expository  introduction 
which  was  prefix* d to  the  volume,  and  all  of  this  material  was 
published  together  by  the  AlTUmiXH  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember. I87tl.  Mr.  Maxtor  M a rule,  then  editor  of  the  World, 
nsaisted  in  pre|Miring  an  appendix  to  the  introduction,  contain- 
ing citations  of  authorities  on  the  various  point*.  Mr.  IIiiikuiw'h 
introduction  was  also  issued  separately  in  |Mmphlet  form,  aud  used 
in  large  number*  by  the  Democratic  national  committee.  It 
presents  undoubtedly  a clear,  strong,  and  well  fortifbd  exposition 
of  tbe  position  whieh.  in  Mr.  Tildkn'h  opinion,  the  Democratic 
party  should  have  assumed. 

On  the  22d  of  Decern  1st.  187fi.  two  committee*  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were*  appointed:  the  first  on  tiie  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  House  in  rwqjeet  of  ••minting  electoral  votes; 
the  second.  of  which  Mr.  Hewitt  was  a member,  to  confer  with  a 
t-cinmittee  of  the  Senate  on  the  same  subject.  During  the  ensuing 
Christmas  holidays,  and  for  some  day*  after  the  1st  of  danitary. 
leading  nieinls-rs  of  the  House  of  Representative!)  were  in  New 
York  and  had  interviews  with  Mr.  TlLMUf.  In  his  conversations 
with  them,  and  with  many  others,  he  was  frank  ami  earnest  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  making  of  an  issue.  first,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  then  in  the  Senate,  lie  was  for  asserting  by 
formal  resolution  the  exclusive  right  of  the  two  Houses,  acting 
concurrently,  to  count  the  electoral  votes  and  determine  what 
should  la*  counted  as  such:  and  for  denying,  also  by  forma)  resolu- 
tion, the  pretension  set  up  by  the  Republican*  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  had  any  lawful  or  constitutional  right  to  assume 
that  function.  Mr.  Tildkn  was  for  urging  that  issue  in  debate  in 
both  Houses  and  before  the  country,  lie  thought  that  if  an  at- 
tempt slmuld  really  lie  made  to  usurp  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate  a power  to  make  the  count,  and  thus  practically  to  control 
the  Presidential  election,  the  scheme  would  break  down  in  process 
of  execution,  and  that  in  any  event  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
popular  elective  government  not  to  yield  to  the  mere  menace  of 
usurpation  all  which  actual  usurpation  could  take  for  itself  if 
completely  successful.  The  statement  dictated  to  the  private 
secretary  goes  on  to  say  that,  on  the  request  of  some  mcmlier 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Tildkn  hiiuself  drew  two 


resolution*  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  this  issue,  but. the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee  on  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
duties  of  tin*  House  in  the  matter  of  counting  electoral  votes 
found  themselves  best  able  to  agree  on  the  simplest  form  of 
asserting  their  principles,  und  denned  the  adoption  of  such  a 
formula  most  ex|xilicnt.  A resolution  to  that  effect  was  prepared 
by  them,  and,  haviug  been  transmitted  to  Mr.  Tilden  and  re- 
turned with  his  approval,  was  reported  by  Mr.  Knott,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  the  House.  It  will  be  found  in  tin?  Congr  rational 
Record  of  January  12,  1877.  On  the  evening  of  that  very  day 
Senator  Uar.mu,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  passing  through  New 
York  city  on  his  way  home,  railed  on  Mr.  Tildi.n  and  expressed 
his  conviction  tlmt  a majority  of  the  Senators  would  concur  in 
•h-tiying  the  right  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  make  the 
count.  He  had  not  lirard  a word  of  the  proposed  contrivance  of 
an  Flcctornl  Commission.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the 
Democratic  Senator  from  New  York  had  been  left  in  espial  igno- 
rance. It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  January  that  Mr.  Tli-OKN 
received  from  Mr.  Hewitt  !>ia  first  information  that  the  measure 
framed  in  pursuance  of  the  jmlicy  recommended  by  him  had  bran 
abandoned  and  superseded  by  tbe  Electoral  Commission  bill.  Be- 
fore he  read  this  new  bill,  Mr.  Tildkn  was  told  that  the  Democratic 
mends- r*  of  the  Senate  committee  were  already  absolutely  com- 
mitted to  the  project,  and  would  combine  with  the  Republican 
memlirr*  of  the  committee  in  reporting  it  unanimously  to  the 
Senate  whether  the  House  Committee  of  Conference  should  concur 
or  not.  " Is  it  not  rather  late,  then,  to  consult  me?"  said  Mr. 
Tildkn.  "They  do  not  consult  you,"  replied  Mr.  IIewitt.  “They 
are  public  men,  and  have  their  own  duties  ami  responsibilities. 
I consult  you."  Tlie  examination  and  analysis  of  tlie  bill  then 
proceeded.  In  the  course  of  the  conference  Mr.  Tll.DKN  said:  "1 
can't  advise  you  to  agree  to  the  bill.  I will  advise  you  as  to  Its 
detail.”  In  respect  to  tlie  provision  by  which  six  judges  were  to 
be  designated  in  the  bill,  and  one  of  them  to  lie  eliminated  by 
lot,  .Mr.  Tiuikn  said,  emphatically:  “I  inav  lose  the  Presidency, 
but  I will  not  raffle  for  it."  Mr.  Tildes  further  said  that  if 
an  arbitration  were  to  la*  adopted  tlie  tribunal  ought  to  be  fixed 
definitely  in  the  bill  itself.  riuI  not  left  to  chance  or  intrigue, 
lie  said,  also,  that  if  an  arbitration  were  to  tie  adopted  the  duty 
of  the  arbitrators  to  investigate  and  decide  the  case  on  its  merits 
should  be  made  mandatory,  and  not  left  ns  a question  of  con- 
struction. With  l*>th  the  vital  point* — namely,  the  choice  of  the 
men  to  oompuae  the  tribunal  ami  the  nature  of  the  function  to  be 
performed  by  the  tribunal — left  at  loose  ends.  1ms  treated  the  whole 
thing  a*  a sort  of  gamble.  Replying  to  the  appreliension*  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Hewitt  of  a collision  of  force  with  the  Federal 
Executive,  Mr.  TlLPEN  said  that  he  thought  them  exaggerated,  ami 
asked:  “Why  surrender  now?  You  ran  always  surrender.  Why 
surrender  before  the  battle,  for  fear  you  may  have  to  surrender 
after  the  battle  is  over?” 

Mr.  Tilden  was  pressed  to  say  that  if  the  Electoral  Commission 
bill  could  lie  mollified  so  as  to  fix  the  five  judges  by  a positive 
provision  he  would  give  it  his  approval,  but  he  firmly  declined. 
No  argument  or  persuasion  could  extract  from  him  a word  of  per- 
sonal sanction  to  the  scheme. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  Mr.  Tilden  condemned 
the  promised  action  of  Congress  not  only  on  the  score  of  principle, 
but  on  the  score  of  precipitancy.  It  was  a month  before  tin-  time 
for  I Ik*  rount.  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  an 
opportunity  afforded  for  consideration  and  consultation  by  tlie 
representatives  of  the  pimple,  He  did  not  ask  any  time  for  him- 
self. or  time  in  which  to  decide  what  he  would  do  in  respect  to 
the  proposed  Electoral  Commission.  He  never  for  a moment 
evinced  the  slightest  hesitation  or  doubt  about  his  disapproval 
••f  it.  In  that  he  was  clear  and  inflexible,  but  he  advised  more 
deliberation  upon  the  part  of  those  who  were  to  act  in  Washing- 
ton.. lie  believed  in  publicity  and  discussion  and  n wider  consulta- 
tion. In  a word,  lie  had  un  inherent  and  incurable  distrust  of  tlie 
Electoral  Commission  scheme,  and  also  deprecated  the  secrecy 
with  which  it  was  hurried  through  Congress.  He  frequently  said 
afterwanls  that  so  great  a stake  us  the  government  of  forty 
millions  of  people,  with  Immense  civil  expenditures  and  a hundred 
thousand  officeholders,  if  left  to  Is*  disposed  of  by  a small  body 
of  men  sitting  in  the  Capitol,  would  beraane  the  sport  of  intrigue 
or  fraud. 


The  Cult  of  Beauty 

One  sometimes  stops  to  wonder  if  beauty  still  increases  in  the 
world.  Certainly  in  proportion  to  the  phenomenal  spread  of  ugli- 
ness it  proves  as  .shy  and  difficult  as  a roue  in  an  untended  licbl 
of  weeds.  As  life  spins  past  us,  it  is  natural  that  coldness  should 
invade  us  and  hope  be  less  buoyant  hiii]  upspringing.  We  have 
seen  the  multiplications  of  sins  and  sorrows;  we  have  learned  that 
to  live  we  must  renounce  partisanships  and  let  the  world  wag  it* 
own  way;  the  soil  of  a man’s  heart  by  mere  natural  processes  of 
existence  is  like  to  become  fit  for  negations  and  indifference.  How 
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have  the  things  we  set  our  faith  upon  crumbled  and  betrayed  us; 
how  do  our  friends  pass  out  into  the  unknown,  inscrutable  future; 
and  as  for  nor  desires,  either  we  cannot  attain  them  and  in  their 
stead  then-  lives  in  us  n *«*n«e  of  black  failure  and  thwarting,  or 
we  do  attain  them  and  lind  them  hitter  as  dead  sea  fruit,  or  useless 
and  gray  as  windblown  ashes  |s>wdering  our  bhmsoms. 

To  this  pass  must  we  all  come  at  some  time;  all  except  those 
very  brisk  and  busy  folk  who  do  things  so  hard  that  the}’  have 
not  time  to  look  up  or  down  or  round  about  and  so  manage  to 
get  through  existence  without  discriminating  between  lieauty  anil 
ugliness  at  all.  These  jK-ople.  it  has  been  said,  make  the  world 
go  round;  possibly  they  do.  hut  one  thing  is  certain,  they  do  not 
make  it  swing  to  music,  and  if  the  earth  joins  the  stars  in  the 
« horns  of  the  spheres,  it  is  not  their  doing. 

At  any  rate,  with  these  we  urc  not  dealing  her**,  but  with  those 
who  constantly  discriminate  la-tween  what  is  fair  a ltd  enlivening 
and  what  is  ugly  and  deadening.  If  we  will  have  life  repay  us. 
even  to  the  last  when  age  and  decay  encroach,  then  if  fnul  cullirrr 
atm  jnnlin — one  must  be  an  unremitting  gardener  of  life,  one  must 
hoard  beauties,  one  must  keep  record  of  them  as  they  Alt,  one 
must  la*  ever  alert  to  eateh  the  essence  of  the  rare  and  worthy 
moment  and  to  prolong  its  life  in  memory  and  in  written  unnul* 
or  imitative  itiiugcs.  If  we  ourselves  live  largely  by  the  past,  we 
also  are  creating  a new  [Mist  fur  posterity,  and  it  matters  infinitely 
that  our  legacy  to  them  should  la*  beautiful:  not  merely  useful 
or  labor-saving  or  protective,  but  that  it  should  have  in  it  that 
la-auty  and  harmony  which  alone  console  us  in  age  and  make  life, 
looked  back  upon  from  the  vantage  of  half  a century  of  days,  a 
feast  of  exquisite  though  transient  impression*.  What  shall  a 
legacy  of  smooth  pavement*,  surgical  institutions,  well  conducted 
insane  asylums,  and  fast  trains  menu  lo  a folk  pining  for  old 
garden",  safe  by  paths,  wholesome  and  quiet  living,  and  openings 
on  to  the  wide  horizon  line  where  Cod  paints  Hi*  miracles? 

No;  when  the  paralysis  of  old  age  creeps  upon  us  and  our  hopes 
no  longer  live  on  the  mere  animal  spirits  of  youth,  it  is  the  beauty 
we  may  have  snatched  by  the  way  which  shall  console  us  and 
hearten  u*.  Comfort  and  successes  wear  thin  as  poverty  and  fail- 
ures if  we  have  placed  our  faith  in  any  material  thing: 

"Just  when  we’re  safest,  there’s  a sunset  touch, 

A fancy  from  a fiowcr-brll,  some  one's  death, 

A elMirti*  ending  from  Kuripides — 

And  that’s  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 
A*  old  and  new  at  once  a*  Nature’s  self 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul. 

Take  hands  and  dame  there,  a fantastic  ring 
Round  the  ancient  idol  on  hi*  base  again — 

The  grand  Perhaps!” 

Who  mil  look  hack  upon  his  fifty  years  of  day*  and  take  solace 
and  comfort  in  life  over  the  problems  of  being  because,  forsooth, 
he  has  managed  to  sleep  In  linen  sheets  and  hare  well  tempered 
iM-droouiH.  There  is  no  solace  in  that,  but  there  does  come  a solace 
to  him  who  has  slept  out  under  the  stars,  watching  them  wheel 
slowly  on  their  orbit*  about  “that  same  star  that's  westward  from 
the  pole”;  and  though  a man  shall  have  read  all  the  newspapers 
every  day  for  ten  or  twenty  years  and  all  the  current  novels  of 
the  same  years  thereunto,  it  shall  no  more  console  him  for  having 
lived  when  he  stop*  on  the  threshold  of  old  age  to  look  back,  than 
would  a glimpse  of  devilweeds  or  cactus  in  a dull  wind  desert,  or 
a sordid  luck  yard  full  of  weeds. 

Only  such  beauty  ns  we  have  found  and  treasured  can  keep  the 
heart  ill  us.  Hither  the  beauties  we  have  read  of.  or  seen  and 
pondered,  or.  if  we  lie  of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  sous  of  men, 
the  beauties  we  have  created,  or.  seeing,  have  known  how  to  give 
account  of  and  spread  wider  their  fanip. 

There  fell  by  chunc-c  upon  n student's  table  recently  a volume  of 
extraordinary  and  tare  quality  and  value,  and  the  story  of  it,  a* 
we  gathered  it.  wna  like  this;  There  was  a man  once  who  liud  a 
failing  despised  of  all  people;  he  was  hopelessly-  and  incurably 
shy  and  incapable  of  human  intercourse;  he  was  cut  ofT  hv  thi* 
defect  from  human  ties;  marriage  and  children  were  out  of  his 
reach;  even  the  ties  of  friendship  were  difficult  to  him,  and  yet 
conquered  he  refused  to  Is-:  be  determined  to  gather  such  beauties 
as  might  yet  belong  to  him  and  keep  n-cord  of  them. 

“ I'niting  in  one  person  the  physical  exuberance  of  youth  and 
the  melancholy  of  disillusioned  manhood.  I was  deprived  of  the 
balanced  energy  of  either  age  and  kept  up  a braggart  courage  with 
the  headiest  wine  of  literature.  1 could  not  hear  the  bland  homi- 
lies of  the  prenehers.  but  rauged  myself  with  the  apo*tle*»of  re- 
bellion who  blew  imperious  blasts  before  the  walls  of  civilization.” 

Yet,  tieing  one  of  those  who  intended  lo  use  every  force  at  com- 
mand to  iiiIkIuc  life,  in  spite  of  every  defect,  to  some  semblance 
of  lieauty.  he  taught  himself  first  of  all  to  quit  the  company  of 
cynics  ami  lamenlers,  and  there  trooped  instead  into  his  memory, 
“with  a quiet  pomp  and  induction  of  joy,  form*  of  men  who. 
though  justified  in  rebellion  by  every  human  suffrage,  remained 
loyal  to  the  rnd  and  proved  by  endurance  a more  imperial  bu- 
inanity.  Socrates,  unpi-rtorls-d  by  mortal  injustice:  Dante,  n 
deep,  harmonious  voice  auiid  jangling  destinies;  William  the 


Silent,  Herein-  in  every  desperate  conjecture — tlirac  seemed  now 
the  more  perfect  c-u plains," 

And  midway  in  the  l*uok  lie  who  make*  confe*.don  learns  and 
gives  tis  this  great  truth,  “that  life  may  not  la*  centred  in  itself 
but  in  the  going  out  uf  the  heart  in  wisdom." 

And  from  this  page  on  the  hook  is  a confession  of  triumphs  and 
of  gathered  joys:  the  joys  of  vision  and  free  living  in  the  open, 
the  joys  of  sounds  and  of  music,  the  joys  of  the  faith  of  little 
children,  joys  in  the  philosophy  which  trusts  in  the  slow  suffusion 
of  the  worlds  with  iutelleetual  light,  and  finally  the  joy  of  noble 
achievement ; for  these  indeed  outlast  di«illji*ioniiient  and  help  its 
to  meet  the  inevitable  with  the  appeasement  and  the  calm  which 
surpass  understanding,  and  give  us  faith  in  the  enduram-e  nnd 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  beauty.  And  then  we  may  face  old  age. 
neither  sullen  nor  desiring,  but  like  the  old  man  in  Andersen’* 
"Old  House”  who  had  outlived  nil  his  eontem|Mirari«*s  nnd  who 
sat  among  his  curiosities  and  antique  treason-*  all  alone. 

"They  say  at  home.”  said  the  little  boy,  " that  you  an*  always 
alone." 

"Oh."  replied  the  old  man.  “the  old  thought*  with  all  that  they 
bring  with  them  visit  me;  and  now  you  conn*  too.  I am  very 
comfortable.  I’m  sun*." 

Personal  and  Pertinent 

Man.  Stckoe  Hi  ndkkhon  has  written  an  excellent  book  about 
liniKUK  Mkkkwth.  In  it  she  discusses  a problem  whicl^  many* 
women  have  discussed  before,  especially  the  cultivated  classes  of 
America — otherwise  women.  So  many  mere  men  have  tried  to  read 
Ih'tnn  of  Ike  (VwjMirwys.  nnd  have  been  discouraged  by  the  enig 
matical  introductory  cliapter,  that  it  may  lie  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  I wok  is  the  sale  to  Toiians 
hv  Diana,  pressed  for  money  for  tin*  maintenance  of  her  "social 
position."  of  a state  secret  imparted  to  her  by  I Incur,  the  states- 
man. Diana  admits  to  Dacier  that  she  sold  him  to  the  newspapers 
because  of  her  “ dire  need  of  money.”  Mrs.  Henderson  says  that 
this  is  a defect  in  Diana’s  character;  that  no  woman  would  have 
given  such  a reason  for  the  betrayal  of  her  friend,  true  or  untrue. 
After  all,  however,  would  not  a woman,  the  most  direct  of  crea- 
tures, reason  that  frankness  would  Ik*  her  best  defence?  alao, 
would  *he  not  employ  the  defence  that  would  arouse  the  sym- 
pathy of  a man  whose  sympathy  she  desired?  It  is  partly  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  allude  to  the  discussion  because  Diana  is  an 
historical  character.  She  was  Carom xe  Norton,  who  was  accused 
of  selling  to  the  London  Times  a state  secret  which  she  obtained 
from  Sidney  Herbert.  Meredith  based  hi*  episode  on  what  was 
regarded  ns  a fact.  After  the  publication  of  Diana  of  Iks  Cross- 
tear/*  It  was  prove*!  that  Caroline  Norton  wm  innocent. 

Saucel  1’.  Feohknoen.  the  Connecticut  Republican  politician, 
was  the  "Joe"  Manley  of  bis  State.  He  was  a great  friend  of 
the  Maine  man.  and  they  used  to  admin*  one  unother  an  a brace 
of  Warwickk.  They  made  kings  and  were  happy,  ami  they  were 
fortunate,  too.  in  the  possession  of  local  intluenco  and  in  dis- 
tributing local  patronage.  They  were  ImiIIi  Blaine  men,  and  saw 
their  favorite  beaten  with  much  grief  and  sorrow.  Fessenden 
was  really  a Maine  man  him-s-lf.  having  hern  born  at  Rockland, 
nearly  sixty-one  year*  ago.  Not  mm-h  of  his  manhood,  however, 
was  spent  in  the  Fine  Tree  State.  Up  was  a scholar  of  the  Lewis- 
ton Academy,  wliere  he  knew  about  Kelson  Dinulet.  who,  a* 
Tom  Reed  once  said  to  Manley,  “ would  rather  make  figures  on 
the  hack  of  an  old  rnvelope  than  hold  a pretty  girl  on  his  knee. 
Not  that  we  would  do  anything  like  that,  Joe."  added  Reed;  “but 
we’d  like  to.  and  Di.Ncit.KY  wouldn't.”  After  Fesnenoen  got 
through  with  his  schooling  he  went  to  the  war,  where  he  was  a 
private  and  a cannon  "hooter,  u captain  of  rille  shooters,  and  a 
staff  officer.  Then  he  went  to  Harvard  I -aw  School,  and  after 
graduation  practised  law  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Since  IsflO 
lie  ha*  l*ce n State'*  attorney  for  the  county  in  which  Stamford  is 
situated.  Fairfield.  In  1H74  and  in  1H95  Ff.hj*f.ndf.n  was  a inem- 
Is-r  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  ls-gi*1ature  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
ImM  he  was  a State  Senator.  He  tried  to  be  I'nitcd  State*  Sen- 
ator. but  sonic  minister  said  hard  thing*  about  him.  and  Morgan 
liri.KEi.EY  deflated  him.  YYc  say  no  more,  only  that  FEMKftMQf 
was  a large  part  of  the  Republican  party  of  Connecticut,  and  bad 
to  In*  reckoned  with  at  national  convention*.  He  wna  probably 
abused  unjustly.  Most  men  who  arc  abused  at  all  suffer  from  ex- 
travagant and  exaggerated  statement*.  If  not  from  intentions. 
He  was  a partisan,  u hard  bitter,  ami  be  was  *o  serious  and  astute 
in  bis  opposition  that  lie  was  not  popular  enough  to  attain  high 
office. 

It  doesn't  make  much  difference  what  kind  of  polities  Boston 
is  ntfficted  with,  nor  doe*  it  riirb  the  tongue  nor  still  the  restless 
brain  of  Beacon  Hill  and  adjacent  hvway*.  that  literature  and  art 
prefer  to  go  to  Itoston.  for  u»  occasional  visit,  than  to  New  York, 
if  criticism — saltish  criticism  -i*  left  lo  the  [Hipulace.  Sometimes 
it  sci-ms  to  take  a long  time  for  the  critical  faculty  to  get  around 
lo  the  subject  uf  its  remurk*,  but  tluit  is  apparent  more  than  real ; 
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♦ here  la  »ueh  a lia-kctful  of  suhjccta  for  the  I toe  Ionian*  to  deal 
with,  that  they  sometime*  are  I win  ted.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
juiit  got  around  to  Sai.nt-Ual'UENh'h  Siiaw  memorial.  Dr.  Kt>- 
w a no  II.  15ualiM)W»  soy*  that  the  sculptor  put  the  wrong  gait 
oil  the  rn-gro  soldier* ; thut  he  has  maile  tlieir  atepa  drag,  and  in 
thin  the  doctor  is  sustained  by  a portrait  painter.  Mr.  1 Unit's 
C'otw  asserts  that  Saixt-Gm'henh  gut  a coal-heaver  for  a model, 
und  that  it  in  well  known  in  the  purlieus  of  art  that  un  humble 
'-on I heaver  hasn't  it  in  him  to  walk  like  a soldier.  Mr.  (turn  is 
not  only  a |*>r  trait  painter  but  a sometime  soldier.  So  they  sat 
tlown  to  gossip  alaiut  the  Siiaw  memorial,  and  I tost  on  was  about 
t«>  lone  all  respect  for  a work  of  art  that  New  York  would  have 
t uken  olT  its  hands  willingly  and  proudly.  It  could  have  done  it. 
too.  for  the  Siiaw  family  lived  on  Staten  Island,  and  one  of  t'nlouel 
Siiaw’*  sister*  married  Gkoiu.k  Wii.i.iaji  t't'RTI*,  who  was  also  a 
typical  New-Yorker,  tuning  Iwn  horn  in  Providence.  New  York 
might  have  been  further  attracted  to  the  work  despite  the  drawl- 
ing gait  of  the  negroes.  Im-ciium*  Saixt-Gai'Iikks  came  from  the 
How-cry.  Hut  superior  I lost  on  rums  to  the  rescue.  Wii.i.iam  I.Ijoyii 
< • akkiho.x  said  that  the  memorial  is  " the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in 
I lie  city."  That  is  GaRBIHO.MaN  and  I lost  on  i an.  It  will  do  even 
for  Boston.  Thomas  Wentworth  lliuinxmiv  says  that  the  “me- 
morial has  never  impressed  me  as  other  tlmn  comet  in  every 
detail.”  This  ends  it.  and  it  ought  to.  There  are  Bostonian*  who 
know  that  this  work  of  genius  embellishes  their  city,  and  they  arc 
duly  and  humbly  gratelul  lor  its  possession. 


Correspondence 

DR  DAY'S  CASK:  THUMBS  DOWN 

CuxtlLU.  O . March  J.  ign/t 

To  the  Editor  of  llaqur' » Weekly  : 

Sir. — Of  course  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality  demand 
Hint  Chancellor  Day  be  tried,  condemned,  and  sevirely  punished 
for  his  attacks  on  the  President,  and  as  no  other  court  has  taken 
the  matter  up  the  Rev.  George  A.  Cook  lias  felt  justified  in  resort- 
ing to  that  of  the  local  conference  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopul 
Church,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  offending  t hancellor  be- 
longs. We  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Domitinn  or 
Tilieriu*  to  lind  that  the  Tiber  got  tlie  bodie*  of  many  a Roman, 
strangled  and  Hung  over  the  rocks  for  a far  milder  indulgence  in 
freedom  of  speech  than  that  of  which  chancellor  Day  has  been 
guilty.  We  wonder,  however,  that  the  delator,  Mr.  Cook,  lias  been 
content  to  bring  his  charges  simply  under  that  clause  of  the 
Methodist  discipline  which  warns  against  ” uncharitable  or  un- 
profitable conversations,  parlirnlarly  speaking  evil  of  magistrates 
or  ministers.'  Why  not  proceed  under  the  injunction  “Touch  not 
mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."  which  has  a higher 
validity  than  even  the  Methodist  discipline  it  sell"  lu  treating 

Chancellor  Day's  case  as  a mere  infrad ion  of  oidinary  rules  of 
discipline  the  accuser  puts  him  on  a level  with  such  commonplace 
otfeuders  as  Professors  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell  and  Borden  P.  Ilownc, 
whom  lie  prosecuted  for  heresy.  In  these  eases  it  was  only  the 
Bible  that  was  offended  against.  Cannot  Mr.  Cook  see  that  in 
treating  the  cases  alike  lie  is  really  belittling  the  President T Does 
he  not  know  that  an  offender  against  a supremely  great  man  gets 
a kind  of  inverse  nobility  from  the  grandeur  of  his  victim,  which 
entitles  him  to  special  consideration  in  his  punishment  ? Was 
Itavaiilac  torn  usundcr  tar  horses  for  depriving  France  of  the 
services  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  shall  Chancellor  Day.  who  has 
attempted  to  thwart  the  services  of  Theodore  the  First,  lie  Ixdittlcd 
by  the  mere  inllirt imi  of  such  |*-iialtics  as  attach  to  an  infraction 
of  the  Methodist  discipline1'  Mas  I’omiM-in  Macrina  denied  lire 
and  water  by  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate  Ix-eauae  her  great-grand- 
father had  liven  a friend ,to  Pompoy,  the  leader  of  tile  Reactionaries 
against  the  popular  measures  of  Th«*odorc"s  empire-building  proto- 
type. and  shall  the  man  who  has  questioned  the  wisdom  of  Theo- 
dore himself  receive  no  more  consideration  than  to  have  his  case 
heard  in  an  inferior  court,  ns  an  infraction  of  half  of  a subordinate 
phrase  of  a subordinate  clause  of  n suL'rdinale  paragraph  of  n 
code  of  rules  primarily  intended,  not  to  save  the  nation  from  the 
macliinations  of  traitors  at  all,  but  merely  to  make  clturcli  mrmliers 
conduct  themselves  so  an  to  avoid  scandal  in  tln-ir  borne  common i 
ties*  No.  the  fhaneellnr  lias  fairly  won  the  honor  of  proceeding 
down  tin-  agi-s  in  flit  distinguished  company  of  barful  examples 
of  avenging  justice  U|mn  prodigious  crime,  .Id  tlriHunia*!  .Id 
t lemoning I am.  sir. 

W.  H.  .I0IIK8O*. 


without  my  volition,  what  is  known  as  “ mirror  writing,"  proceeding 
from  right  to  left.  The  condition  was  merely  the  closing  of  the  eyes 
while  fixing  the  mind  upon  a word  or  nlira-c  and.  lati-r,  by  thinking 
of  Mime  subject,  and  tln-n  concentrating  the  attention  upon  some- 
thing else  while  tlu-  writing  was  in  progress.  In  ibis  latter  way 
alone  can  a true  teat  of  automatic  writing  Is-  made.  If  the  attention  of 
tite  “ automat i-t  " is  mil  diverted  by  this  disussoeiaDon  of  the  mind 
front  the  movement  of  the  hand,  be  will  receive  suggestions  front  his 
inner  consciousness  which  will  ullcrt  the  movement  of  tlie  hand. 
For  instunee.  wlnn  the  band  la-gins  to  form  a word  the  mind  guesses 
what  tlie  word  is,  or  if  a proper  name  or  a sentence  is  being 
formed,  supplies,  from  its  previous  knowledge,  the  remainder.  For 
the  |a-r.soii  who  Is  writing,  if  in  a conscious  state,  need  not  remain 
ignorant  of  the  words  he  is  forming,  even  if  hia  eyes  are  chmed.  Any 
tine  with  ordinary  sense-perception  must  know  what  he  is  writing 
as  well  as  if  he  were  reading  it  with  his  eyes,  unless  his  attention 
lias  lieen  purposely  diverted.  Tlie  expedient  of  the  pillow  U|nmi 
which  to  rest  the  forehead  and  cover  the  eyes  is  as  entirely  ttn- 
necessary  its  it  is  Ineffectual  to  prevent  collusion.  The  part  of  sug 
gentian  played  by  tlie  mind  of  the  “automatist  ” is  quite  enough  to 
cxidain  the  failure  of  a message  to  “get  through/' 

The  whole  subject  is.  however.  so  hedged  ulsiut  with  dillU-ullh-x 
that  a conclusion  seems  at  present  impossible. 

For  myself,  I lutve  written  automatically,  while  in  the  act  of 
reading  a story  in  a iioiga/inc.  the  name  and  also  what  purported 
to  be  a very  characteristic  message  of  a friend  who  had  recently 
■lied.  While  in  this  in»tuncc  I did  not  know  what  i was  writing 
ns  it  was  trutiscrils-il,  I do  not  believe  that  it  was  a communication 
from  the  spirit  world.  What  is  easier  than  to  formulate  a message 
from  a dead  friend  with  whose  habits  of  thought  on**  is  familiar? 
ItetrostM-etively.  it  is  quite  possible  to  place  one's  self  rn  rap/torl 
with  the  spirit  of  one  who  lias  passed  away,  and  to  imagine  what 
our  friend  would  hare  said  upon  a given  subject  or  upon  a certain 
occasion. 

As  yet,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to  the  contrary,  no  positive  proof  seem* 
to  have  been  given  as  to  anything  more.  The  instances  mentioned 
in  the  article  in  question  may  all  Is*  explained  in  tikis*  way,  or  by 
the  supposition  of  telepathic  communication  through  the  mind 
of  the  ” uutomatist."  This  telepathic  communication  niu*t,  it  would 
seem  from  various  testimony.  Im-  admitted,  and  in  these  cases  the 
nutomatist  was  aide  to  exercise  it.  This,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  matters  in  the  com  muni  eat  ion  of  Dr.  Hodgson  which  l*ro- 
feasor  Hyslop  did  not  know,  would  explain  all.  As  to  those  matters 
unknown  to  I'rnfrswor  Hyslop,  they  might  la*  relegated  to  those 
innumerable  impressions  received  by  the  subconscious  self  which 
never  reach  the  level  of  conscious  news,  or,  if  they  do,  make  so  faint 
an  Impression  a»  to  lie  unrecognized  as  ever  having  entered 
previously,  should  they  lie  recalled.  Automatism  may  lx*  of  service 
in  calling  up  anything  from  tin-  vasty  deep  of  the  subconscious 
mind,  an  illimitable  service  enough,  but  that  it  can  be  the  mean*  of 
communication  with  the  dead  is.  as  yet.  lacking  a demonstration, 

As  my  purpose  i*  merely  to  utter  a warning  a*  to  the  unhesitating 
acceptance  of  aid  from  the  “ automatist,"  not  to  enter  the  arena 
in  that  at  parity,  I sign  myself.  A ttMClin 


SOLDIER  BRIDGE-BUILDERS  UNDERPAID 

MagoaibsU.  N.  K . March  ),  rpvf 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly : 

Sir. — In  your  issue  of  February  22.  Lieutenant  Grave*  lias  a 
good  article  on  " Bridge- Building.''  showing  what  our  army  can  do. 
but  to  hip  it  also  shows  why  so  few  young  men  will  go  into  the 
army  in  times  of  peace.  A few  weeks  ago  I saw  in  tin-  paper  that 
this  same  army  |km|  only  averaged  alaiut  ten  men  to  tlie  company: 
their  time  was  out  and  not  a man  to  re-enlist.  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  called  on  to  do  sumething  for  *13  that  they  should 
have  been'  paid  five  time*  a*  much  for. 

I am,  sir, 

11.  W.  RraHRLU 


PREFERABLY  DEAD 

Gimim.  Pa..  Match  u.  too* 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  We* Up: 

Slit, — I noticed  a very  clever  editorial  in  the  Wkkki.Y  for  March  14 
headed.  "The  Goblen  Age  of  the  Reformers."  Allow  me  to  alter  the 
last  few  lines  of  that  article  so  as  to  read,  that  when  “Jack  I /union 
is  President,  und  Bryan  is  Congress,  and  Arthur  Brisbane  and  Upton 
Sinclair  arc  tlie  Supreme  Court,  and  George  Harvey  is  cither  gagged 
or  dead.  what,  a wonderfully  improved  country  this  will  la-,  and  how 
very,  eery,  very  happy  shall  la-  our  lot  if  we  have  the  great  good  for- 
tune to  lx*  living  in  it  J"  1 am,  sir, 

II.  F An  new. 


"TOUCHING  HANDS  WITH  ETERNITY  " 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly: 

Sir. — Having  just  read  with  mueh  interest  the  article  on  " Touch- 
ing Hand*  with  Eternity.”  in  a rerent  tiumls-r,  I would  like  to 
add  a word  a*  to  the  work  of  tlie  " medium  " in  atteh  communica- 
tions. Tlie  part  played  by  this  functionary  is  usually  relegated 
to  the  province  of  tin*  mysterious,  where  it  is  to  his  interest  to 
let  it  remain.  A word  then  front  this  standpoint,  with  a view  not  to 
exnhiit  automatism,  but  to  investigate  it  in  a purely  scientific 
spirit,  may  not  l>e  without  interest.  A short  time  ago,  upon 
the  suggestion  of  a friend  who,  for  sorap  reason,  saw  in  me  a 
possible  subject.  I made  the  experiment  of  automatic  writing.  To 
my  great  surprise,  my  hand  at  once  began  to  write,  apparently 


WE  DON'T  WANT  ANY  UNFIT  MAX  TO  BE  NOMINATED 

HATTlnsBCRcn,  Mis*  , March  tj.  iqoH- 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper '»  Weekly : 

Sib,- fan  you  give  a plausible  reason  why  you  and  two  or  three 
other  Republican  journal*  of  New  York  have  |ier*istently  endeavored 
to  create  an  unfavorable  sentiment  to  Mr.  Itrvnn  six  months  prior 
to  tlie  assurance  of  his  nomination?  And  you  Republicans  at  the 
same  time  predicting  hi*  defeat  if  nominated,  and  advising  und 
urging  the  Democrats  not  to  nominate  him.  Surely  you  being 
Republicans  you  do  not  wish  the  triumph  of  a Democrat  : then  why 
d<»  you  advise  the  Democrats  to  nominate  some  other  man  who  yon 
think  would  make  a lietter  run?  if  you  find  - pace  und  time, 
please  give  Hie  country  an  answer.  I am,  »lr. 

A NfltSA.  IUHER. 
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The  Vanishing  Forests 
of  America 

By  ROLAND  PHILLIPS 


asp«=*aOLLO\VIN<;  the  special  report  nf  Secretary  of  Agri- 
rjU  C culture  Wilsou,  sent  to  Coagms  on  December  II, 

|?v  Ju  identical  hill*  were  introduced  in  the  House  l>y 

Lljfex. e>  Representatives  Cover.  of  South  Carolina.  ami  Cur* 
I , rier.  of  New  Hampshire,  appropriating  live  milliou 

ilolliira  for  national  foreat  reaervea  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  uml  White  Mountain.*.  The  (laasagc  of 
ihe-e  hi II*  ut  the  present  session  of  Congress  will 
mill  5 .64  H)  ,000  uerea  to  the  forest  area  now  under 
government  eontrol,  uml  will  bring  the  total  national 
foreat.  bolding#  to  ulantl  two  hundred  ami  seventy  thousand 
square  miles — a region  exceeding  live  time*  the  are*  of  New  York 
State  nnd  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  foreat  area  of  the  United 
States. 

in  connection  with  the  great  State  reaervea  of  a million  and 
a quarter  acre*  in  New  York,  seven  hundred  thnuaund  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. and  no  on,  thla  will  place  the  head  waters  of  every  im 
portant  navigable  river  under  direct  national  and  State  super- 
vision. 

It  ia  worth  while  to  inquire  just  what  this  nieniia  to  the  great 
business  interest*  and  to  the  public. 

At  the  present  time  the  estimated  forest  urea  in  the  United 
States  ia  from  500  to  700  million  acres*  In  1006  the  Foreat  Serv- 
ice reported  the  total  IuiiiImt  production  ut  thlrty-aeven  ami  u 
half  billion  feet,  with  a mill  value  of  nearly  six  and  a quarter 
million  dollars.  Thin  is  the  largest  quantity  ever  reported  for  a 
single  year,  and  by  fur  the  greatest  value.  If  there  lie  added  to 
the  lumber  production  the  amount  of  timber  lined  for  lath*  and 
shingles  a fair  eatiuuite  of  the  total  lumber  cut  will  lie  found  to 
lie  forty  billion  feet,  with  a mill  value  of  not  less  than  aeven 
hundred  million  dollura.  Under  present  condition*  it  ia  aafe  to 
any  that  the  annual  growth  doc*  not  exceed  sixty  Inuird  feet  per 
acre.  In  other  words,  it  appear*  that  the  annual  growth  cover# 
only  the  smount  of  wood  uacil  for  lumber  alone.  ( 'onaidering 
all  drain*  upon  the  foreat*.  it  is  certain  that  under  the  present 
Nu  final*  of  immoderate  and  wasteful  cutting  the  annual  consump- 
tion amounts  to  at  least  three  times  the  amount  actually  grown 
every  year. 

Under  these  condition*  Forester  Gifford  Pincbot  estimate*  that 
the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States  will  be  exhausted  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty-three  year#. 

“ When  thia  time  comes,"  any*  Mr.  I'inehot.  “ mile**  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  luml*  r business,  now  the  fourth  great- 
est industry  in  the  country,  will  disappear:  suffering  among  the 
building  interests  will  immediately  follow:  the  price  of  eoul,  iron 
and  all  othrr  minerals  will  rise,  the  railroad*  will  lie  dirccflv 
affected,  and  the  coat  of  transportation  and  water  power  will  im- 
mediately increase.  In 
short,  when  the  for- 
est* fail,  every  man. 
wtiman,  and  child  in 
the  United  Stale*, 
will  feel  the  pinch." 

To  thn  casual  ob- 
server it  may  seem  an 
impossibility  that  our 
forests  should  ever 
fail;  hut. as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  “ pinch  " 
ha*  already  liecn  felt 
to  an  alarming  degree 
by  all  lum  1st  con- 
suming Industrie*.  In 
spite  of  an  incrca*rd 
supply,  the  price  of 
tiuilier  has  never  beeu 
so  high  us  now.  Tin- 
builder*  have  frit  it 
and  have  pnssed  the 
burden  to  the  public. 

The  newspaper  pub- 
lishers uml  user#  nf 
white  paper  generally, 
hard  hit  by  the  scar- 
city nf  wood  pulp, 
are  appealing  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for 
relief  through  the 
tariff.  'Hie  railroads, 
whose  annual  con- 
sumption  of  hard 
wood  ties  alone 
amounts  to  more  tltuu 


one  hundred  million,  are  in  several  instance*  employing  their  own 
’■  forester*  ” and  experimenting  ut  considerable  cost  with  new 
nut  hod*  of  “ tie  preservation.”  When  one  *to|>*  to  consider  that 
in  the  single  item  of  matches  the  eonsiimntion  amounts  to  alaiut 
u million  and  a half  a minute  in  the  l-nitcd  States,  and  that 
it  require*  sixty  million  feet  of  timber,  or  the  growth  of  ten 
thousand  acres  of  selected  forest  land,  to  supply  l lie  yearly  de- 
mand. one  will  realize  to  some  extent  the  many  sources  of  the 
tremendous  drain  on  the  forest#. 

To  cite  one  other  example:  In  the  hard-wood  working  industries, 
including  hard -wood  lumber  manufacture,  furniture  and  Ihhisc 
furnishing,  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  carriages, 
freight  and  passenger  earn,  and  other  Industrie*  requiring  im- 
mense quantities  of  hard  wood,  the  )u*l  ten  years  have  brought 
an  increase  in  the  wholesale  price*  of  various  classes  nf  hard- 
wood IuiiiImt  ranging  from  twenty-live  to  sixty-tlve  jut  cent.  This 
is  the  direct  result  of  an  imminent  shortage  in  supply,  due  ill 
large  nii'ii sure  to  wasteful  forestry  methods  extending  over  a long 
period  of  year#. 

At  the  present  time  the  available  supply  of  every  State  and 
locality  where  hard  wood  grows  in  sufficient  quantities  to  lie  cut 
with  profit  is  iM'ing  utili/--d  to  supply  the  demand.  In  spite  of 
these  efforts,  the  returns  show  that  several  of  the  most  important 
hard  woods,  including  ouk,  noplur,  elm,  and  others,  are  being 
rapidly  exhausted,  and  that-  the  total  supply  has  fallen  off  about 
6 f teen  jut  cent.  This  means  that  in  the  seven  year#  preceding 
1606  the  decrease  in  the  hard-wood  supply  is  eq'uivalent  to  the 
aiinuu!  growth  on  u true!  of  luml  approximately  the  size  of  New 
York  Stan. 

Naturally  hard-wood  lumlier  manufacturing  has  been  the  tint 
to  feel  the  effects.  In  Ohio  the  production  was  more  than  cut  in 
half  between  I HIM!  and  1 1*06.  In  Indiana  it  fell  off  about  one- 
fourth  in  the  same  period.  It  is  a question  of  a comparatively 
short  time  till  Hip  greut  industries,  such  as  furniture  establish- 
ments ami  the  vehicle  makers,  representing  a combined  capital 
of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  nnd  a production  considerably 
exceeding  that  sum.  will  lie  forced  to  meet,  if  not  a famine,  at 
least  a long  continued  shortage  which  will  raise  prices  far  ahove 
their  present,  high  level. 

The  Amerirun  Forestry  Association,  of  which  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Ihqiartment  of  Agriculture  is  president,  nnd  whieh  ha#  long 
lieen  active  in  the  support  of  forestry  preservation,  lias  recently 
collated  the  views  of  a nurulMT  of  government  experts  and  other*, 
showing  the  vast  interests  that  would  1m*  affected  by  proper 
forest  management  and  eontrol.  Referring  to  the  splendid  work 
done  by  the  government  in  reclaiming  land#  for  the  purpose*  of 
agriculture  and  homestead*.  F.  II.  Newell,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation 
Service,  say#:  “ In  six 
year#  the  government 
ha#  reclaimed  250,- 
•NN)  a err#,  upon  which 
are  now  living  20,000 
p e o pie,  representing 
40»H)  families.  It  is 
a reasonable  estimate 
that  in  another  de- 
note 2.000,  (MX)  more 
acre*  may  be  reclaim- 
ed. upon  which  250,- 
000  more  human  I ic- 
ing* may  maintain 
themselves  in  reason- 
able comfort.  The 
water  for  this  work 
conic#  eh  idly  from 
* t r e am#  rising  in 
mountains.  To  main- 
tain the  supply  of 
this  water  it  i#  es- 
sential that  forest*  be 
maintained  upon  these 
mountains.  To  this 
end  national  forest* 
are  indispensable." 

A further  effect  of 
the  uncontrolled  de- 
molition of  the  for- 
ests is  forcibly  point- 
ed out  by  W.  .1.  M'tlce 
of  the  United  Slates 
Inland  Waterways 
Commission  and 
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A desolate  Area  of  dying  and  wasted  Timber  In  the  Southern  Appalachians 
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tin!  public  IIiiiInt  lu ml  is  tilit  lie  bought  at 
lh**  uniform  price  uf  #2..‘Wl  an  acne.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ri'nirdi  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
more  tlinn  fifty  thousand  entries  have  been 
made  uiulcr  this  ad  up  to  IJMII.  AIshiI  eight 
million  acres  were  induded  under  these  en- 
tries, and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  this 
urea  ha*  | Mused  into  the  hands  of  .-<|ieculative 
syndicates, 

Tiie  law,  still  on  the  statute-book*.  per- 
mitting the  cutting  «f  timber  for  "domestic” 
purpose*  from  mineral  land*  is  another  source 
of  waste  ami  abuse  on  account  of  the  vast 
areu»  classed  a*  "mineral,"  and  the  broad 
construction  which  has  been  allowed  for  "do- 
mestic purpose*.''  This  includes  practically 
every  “ purpose " for  which  tiudier  can  be 
used. 

Hut  it  is  the  " bomcstcad  ” law  that  has 


A Valley  made  Fertile  as  a Re- 
sult of  carefully  conserved  Forests 


IliircKii  of  Soils.  "The  waterways  of  the 
I 'lilted  Sliites,"  lie  ha*  said,  “annually  sweep 
from  land  t«>  sea  a Idllimi  tons  of  earth.  Of 
this  ninety  per  cent,  is  chiclly  soil  matter.  In 
weight  it  is  comparable  with  the  total  tonnage 
of  all  our  railroads  uitd  river  and  lake  vessels. 

Its  bulk  is  one-fifth  of  n cubic  mile:  it  equals 
n block  one  mile  square  over  a thousand  feet 
high.  Applied  as  a fertilizer,  it  would  cover,  to 
the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  an  area  of 
lit mhi t 2-1  It, 000  square  miles,  nr  the  land  sur- 
face of  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  lo 
•South  Carolina,  inclusive,  with  Vermont.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  uinl  one- 
third  of  Georgia  thrown  in.  Its  value  may 
Is  estimated  a*  at  least  a billion  dollars.  It* 
loss  is  the  heaviest  impost  Itnrne  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  This  anil  waste  is  supping  a re- 
source richer  than  all  others  combined  save 
one.  namely,  our  inland  waters.  These,  im- 
measurably our  richest  resource,  are.  in  great  measure,  perverted 
from  a blessing  into  a curse.  And  both  soil  wash  and  river 
ravage  are  largely  to  lie  traced  to  the  absence  of  forests  from 
■lope*  on  which  rivers  rise.” 

A statement  made  by  M.  0.  Leighton,  Chief  Hydrographer  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows  the*  influence  of  un- 
controlled forestry  methods,  and  the  denuding  of  forest  areas 
upon  our  inland  waters.  Referring  to  these  rivers  as  " our  great- 
est natural  resource,"  this  authority  continues:  “The  water  Mow- 
ing down  our  Western  mountains  far  exceeds  in  value  the  fabulous 
wealth  represented  by  all  the  metals  and  minerals  lying  lietu'ccn 
the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific.  To-day  most  of  this  resource  i* 
wasted.  Each  year  at  least  1 ,600,000  horsepower  run*  over  Fed- 
eral government  dams.  Rented  at  twenty  dollars  per  horse- 
power,  thi*  would  yield  #32.000,000.  Capitalized  at  three  per 
cent.,  it  represent*  an  investment  of  #1,0<HS,000,000,  now  wholly 
wasted. 

“ Further,  uncontrolled  water 
in  a curse.  Flood  damage  itt 
the  United  -Stale*  exceeds  $100.- 
0(10.000  per  year.  With  our 
water  controlled  and  utilized 
this  sum  might  lie  wived,  and 
it  fivefold  greater  value  pro- 
duced.” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
while  purely  sentimental  rea- 
sons have  been  futile  in  check- 
ing the  frightful  waste  of  our 
national  resources,  particular- 
ly in  the  forest  areas,  the  vast 
economic  interest*  at  stake 
must  in  the  very  near  future 
arouse  the  public  to  vigorous 
action.  The  forest  demolition 
has  kept  pace  for  many  years 
with  the  uncontrol  led  misuse 
of  national  resources  in  coal, 
natural  gua,  mineral  oils,  and 
in  government  land*. 

It  is  only  fair  to  sav.  how- 
ever, that  for  this  state  of  af- 
fair* Congress  is  largely  re- 
sponsible. Under  what  is 
known  as  the  " Timber  and 
Slone  Act,"  it  was  provided 


A Valley  made  Arid  by  ruinous  Floods  due  to  depleted  Timber-land 


cloaked  more  shady  proceedings  in  the  withdrawal  of  public  land* 
than  nil  others  combined.  Under  the  commutation  clause  of  this 
law  the  entries  of  timlicr  land  arc  permitted,  and  have  been  widely 
made  for  no  other  pur|io*e  than  to  strip  the  land*  of  the  forests 
or  to  control  land  adjacent  to  waterways.  This  clause  permits  a 
brief  period  of  residence  on  condition  of  a cash  payment,  which 
in  a very  large  number  of  instances  is  provided  by  land  ojierators. 
The  result,  i*  that  they  reap  the  benefit,  while  the  individual 
entry niun,  in  wh»*c  interest  the  law  is  supposed  to  have  Is-eri 
enacted,  receives  only  bare  wage*,  fuses  have  been  known  in  the 
latnd  Office  where  houses  for  residence  purposes  have  been  built 
cm  wheels  and  moved  front  one  tract  to  another  in  order  to  take 
up  desirable  lands,  and  one  instance  is  noted  where  an  eiitryinan, 
required  to  iqiccify  measurements.  Mated  that  his  house  was’ four- 
teen bv  eighteen.  He  neglected  to  make  it  cleir  in  his  statement 
that  these  dimensions  were  not  in  feet,  hut  inches. 

While  such  abuse  can  be,  to  a 


Forest  Land  In  the  White  Mountains  in  Course  of  Destruction 


large  extent,  eliminated  by  the 
creation  of  national  forests,  the 
Forest  Service  admits  tlmt  thi* 
infiuenre  has  pruelically  just 
iK-gitn  to  !■•  effective.  Thomas 
II.  Shcrrard,  Assistant  For- 
ester. who  has  made  a careful 
study  of  this  subject,  say*  that 
" at  first  the  national  forest-* 
had  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  lumber  industry.”  He  say* 
that  consumers  of  wood  and 
other  forest  products  who  wen* 
dependent  upon  the  forests 
were  confronted  at  first  with 
impractical  and  troublesome 
regulations,  and  that  unnec- 
essary delay  in  transacting 
business  added  hardship,  and 
fostered  a feeling  of  hostility 
toward  national  forests  among 
those  who  came  into  closest 
contact  with  them,  and  who 
should  have  been  made  most 
sensible  of  their  benefits. 

It  was  not  until  the  large 
withdrawals  of  land  for  na- 
tional forests  ill  I'-Hi.’l  and  loot 
that  " bodies  of  timber,  al- 
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tractive  to  private  enterprise " were  included.  By  these  with- 
drawal* entries  under  the  “timber  and  stone”  act  and  the  "lieu 
land”  act  were  checked.  WJirn  the  admini*t ration  of  national 
forests  was  placed  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Fcb- 
mary,  the  effect  upon  the  use  of  timber  was  almost  in- 

stantunenu-.  .Money  return*  front  the  sale  of  timber  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1P05,  were  fifty  thousand  dollar*.  This  in- 
creased tenfold  in  1007  and 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber 
made  at  that  time  amount  to 
more  than  one  and  a half 
million  dollar*. 

The  essential  point  is  that 
while  four-fifth*  of  the  total 
tindier  supply  is  still  under 

I>rivato  ownership,  the  estah- 
ishment  of  national  forest  re- 
serves will  insure  the  neat- 
est legitimate  use  of  all  re- 
Mourees  on  timber  lands,  and. 
a*  the  present  supply  decreases, 
will  tend  to  prevent  future 
speculative  monopoly.  The 
small  operator  and  the  saw- 
mill man  of  small  means  are 
relieved  of  the  possibility  of 
litigation  over  defective  titles. 

They  require  no  large  initial 
investment  to  secure  timber 
land.  They  nro  relieved  of 
taxes  and  cost  of  protection, 
since  all  rink  from  fire  and 
otlo-r  causes  is  assumed  by  the 
government.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  found  that  non-specula- 
tivc  operators  who  own  large 
tracts  of  timlier  land  on  the 
Pacific  nsmt  are  turning  to 
the  nutionu!  forests.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  men-hunt- 
able  timlier  in  the  forests  is 
located  in  this  region,  and  that 
these  privately  owned  tracts 
must  he  counted  upon  as  the 
bnckhone  of  the  national  sup- 
ply for  some  years  to  come. 

I'p  to  the  present  all  timber 
lands  included  in  thr  national 
forests  are  Incutcd 
west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  areas  se- 
lected  have  been  taken 
from  the  public  lands. 

In  the  Hast  and  South 
the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent. Hero  prac- 
tically all  of  the  valu- 
able forest  tracts  arc 
owned  by  individuals 
or  corporations,  and 
the  government  must 
secure  it*  property 
for  national  forests 
by  gift  or  purchase. 

According  to  the 
provisions  of  the 
liills  now  pending  in 
Congress  relating  to 
the  creation  of  nation- 
al forests  in  the 
White  Mountains  and 
Appalachians,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire " by  purchase  or 
gift  land*  more  valu- 
able for  the  regula- 
tion of  stream  - llow 
than  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  situate*!  on 
the  watersheds 
of  navigable  stream* 
in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachian Mountain* 
within  the  States  of 
Mar  y laud.  Virginia, 

West  Virginia,  North 
Curolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  White  Mountains  within  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine." 

In  these  purchases  the  mineral  wealth  and  merchantable  timber 
remain  the  prop-rfy  of  the  original  owner*. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  introduce  at  once 
scientific  and  up-to-date  forestry  methods,  and,  at  the  request 
of  owners,  to  protect  and  develop  any  forests  under  private  con- 
trol within  the  prescribed  arm.  At  the  outset  it  i«  proposed  to  buy 
rough  or  “ cut-over " land,  where  it  may  lie  secured  at  average 
prices  ranging  from  three  and  a half  to  six  dollar*  an  acre. 
Each  county  is  to  receive  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  proceeds  from 


the  sale  of  timber  and  from  all  other  government  receipts.  To 
make  this  plan  successful  it  is  obvious  that  extensive  co-o|>eration 
of  private  owners  of  limiter  land  must  la*  secured.  Although  a 
very  considerable  number  of  Inrgc  operators,  including  some  «»t 
the  most  important  pulp  and  (taper  companies,  have  already 
adopted  government  forestry  methods,  many  have  Itcen  deterred  on 
aeeount  itf  the  burden  of  taxes  on  forest  land*.  These  operators 
say  that  so  long  as  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
forest  holdings,  they  cannot 
Milord  to  cut  on  scientific 
principles  and  keep  their  land 
idle,  under  taxation,  waiting 
for  a new  growth  of  timlier. 
This  argument  has  been  recog- 
nized us  u reasonable  business 
proposition  by  a number  of 
States,  including  Maine,  Penn- 
sylvania. Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  these  and  other  States  for- 
est taxation  lias  already  l*-«-n 
reduced.  This  principle  ap- 
plied to  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian* by  legislative  enact- 
ments in  the  various  State* 
would  lie  of  material  assist- 
ance in  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  individual  owner*  ami 
in  earrying  out  the  poliey  of 
“forest  perpetuation  ” in  the 
South. 

It  is  likely,  however,  in  view 
of  the  vigorous  public  support 
which  has  itcen  secured  in  New 
England  and  the  South,  large- 
ly through  the  effort  s of 
prominent  advocates  like  cx- 
( inventor  Hollins,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Governor  Comer, 
of  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Ligon 
Johnson,  President  of  the  Ap- 
palachian National  Forest  As- 
sociation, that  the  substantial 
benefit*  of  a settled  forest 
poliey  are  sullieiently  well  rec- 
ognized to  make  the  proposed 
government  action  a success 
regardless  ol  present  method* 
of  taxation. 

The  must  obvious 
of  these  advantages 
may  I**  briefly  sum- 
marized a*  follows: 
First : The  Appa- 

lachians are  the  only 
remaining  source  of 
hard  - wood  supply, 
and  it  is  estimated 
that  this  supply  will 
be  exhausted  in  about 
sixteen  years.  Under 
proper  forest  manage- 
ment this  region  will 
produce  a supply 
equal  to  the  present 
demand  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Second : The  pres- 
ent water  power  de- 
veloped in  the  streams 
of  the  southern  Ap- 
pala  chians,  amount 
in|f  to  about  three 
million  horsepower — 
of  which  at  least  one- 
half  is  availuhlr  foi 
economic  use — will  In- 
increased  from  three 
to  thirty  times  by  the 
development  of  th.- 
storage  facilities  of 
these  stream*.  New 
England  will  be 
equally  benefited  by 
this  vast  increase. 

Third:  The  losses 

from  forest  fires  in 
one  region  alone,  including  the  area  from  Virginia  to  northern 
Georgia,  amounts,  yearly,  to  the  burning  user  of  about  four  and  a 
half  million  acres  of  timber  land,  and  the  destruction  of  about  ten 
billion  feet  of  log  timlier.  Experience  in  the  Western  forests  Im* 
shown  that  these  forest  fires,  wiiii-h  are  even  more  prevalent  and 
disastrous  in  New  England  than  in  the  southern  Appalachian*,  can 
lie  controlled  by  proper  supervision  ami  “ ranger”  patrol. 

Fourth:  The  flood  damage,  amounting  in  one  year  in  the  South 
alone  to  eighteen  million  dollars,  will  be  materially  decreased. 
For  example,  with  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Monongnhela  River 
subject  to  storage,  the  lb**l  damage  at  points  like  Pittsburg  and 
Wheeling  will  1m-  virtually  eliminated. 


This  Mountain  Slope  originally  bore  a thick  Growth  of'  Forest 


Erosions  caused  by  devastating  Floods,  a Result  of  wasteful  Deforestation 
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I ERE  was  a debate  a short  (too  ago  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  a subject  that  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years  has  been  one  of  tin*  chief  topics  of 

fnditical  discussion  in  America,  and  lhat  promises 
m fore  long  (o  Itecome  equally  prominent  in  England. 
I refer  to  the  question  of- the  party  funds  and  of  the 
secrecy  with  which  they  are  accumulated  and  ad- 
ministered. it  was  Mr.  Belloc,  the  engaging  writer, 
who  brought  the  matter  before  the  House.  He 
argued  that  the  present  system  of  raising  and  dis- 
tributing campaign  funds  involved  a twofold  peril.  In  the  first 
place  it  robbed  the  electors  of  some,  at  least,  of  their  freedom.  It 
gave  an  excessive  influence  to  a few  rich  subscribers,  and  it  enabled 
them  to  nominate  a candidate  front  motives  that  were  concealed 
from  the  muss  of  the  voters.  In  the  second  place  it  warped  the 
initiative  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  it  easy  to  apply 
an  unwholesome  pressure  to  individual  members  whose  election 
expenses  had  been  paid  for  them.  No  one  could  suppose  that  these 
great  sums  of  money  were  paid  in  secret  without  some  expectation 
of  a return  for  the  outlay.  Mr.  Belloc  admitted,  what  1 believe  to 
Is-  the  fact,  that  so  far  there  ha*  been  very  little  ground  of  tom- 
plaint,  and  that  the  instances  in.  which  an  undesirable  pressure  has 
been  exercised  upon  the  votes  of  members  of  Parliament  have  been 
few  ami  insignificant.  But  he  maintained  noue  the  less  that  a 
system  under  which  an  increasing  number  of  politicians  depended 
ti|sin  funds  secret ly  subscribed  and  secretly  disbursed  for  meeting 
their  campaign  expense*  was  one  that  was  liable  to  grave  abuse. 
He  bad  no  particular  remedy  to  propose;  his  object  was  mainly  to 
ventilate  the  question ; hut  he  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  an  audit 
of  the  funds  of  all  political  parties  would  Is-  a good  thing  and 
should  take  plan*  periodically. 

Among  those  who  took  |»irt  in  the  debate  was  Mr.  II.  Lea. 
the  mem  tier  for  hoist  St.  Pum-ras.  Mr.  low  lias  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  vigor  with  which  he  has  attacked  the  British 
tm-thuds  of  conferring  honors  and  titles,  methods,  1 quite  agree, 
that  are  little  less  than  u degrading  scandal.  In  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  Belloc’s  motion  he  brought  in  some  exceedingly  pointed 
references  to  his  favorite  topic.  It  was,  he  declared,  a mutter  of 
common  knowledge  and  gossip  in  the  House,  in  the  clubs,  and 
among  men  in  the  street,  that  titles  aud  deep  rat  ions  in  vogue  in 
this  countrv  were  as  lacking  in  dignity,  prestige,  and  moral  worth 
a*  the  metDOds  by  which  they  were  obtained  were  icathnome,  cor- 
rupt. and  nauseous.  It  was,  he  con  till  lied,  notorious  in  the  City 
that  titles  and  decorations  were  sold  in  1 003-05,  and  it  was  equally 
well  known  what  bad  been  the  percentage  of  commission  to  the 
introducers.  He  could  instance  a case  where  one  particular  title 
fetched  as  much  as  $7 50, 000.  From  November.  1903,  to  December, 
1003,  he  found  that  the  Tory  |iurty  was  responsible  for  13  Peers. 
10  Privy  Councillors,  .13  Baronets,  and  76  Knights — in  all.  126  in 
two  years,  of  which  number  30,  or  26  per  cent.,  were  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  From  December,  1905,  to  November.  1007. 
two  years  of  a Liberal  riHrime,  the  Liberal  government  were  re- 
sponsible for  20  Peers.  10  Privv  Councillors,  33  Baronets,  and  05 
Knights — 167  in  all.  of  whom  37,  or  22  per  rent.,  were  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  That  showed,  he  thought,  that  many  men 
entered  Parliament  chierty  with  a view  to  social  advancement.  He 
excepted  from  this  charge  the  members  of  the  Irish  and  Labor 
parties.  The  House  ought  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  manner* 
ami  absurdity  of  the  whole  tratlie  in  honors  with  a view  to  putting 
an  end  to  it.*  For  himself  he  would  sweep  away  all  titles  with  a* 
little  compunction  as  a sanitary  inspector  would  deal  with  a 
nuisance. 

From  this  exciting  |*>int  the  deliute  branched  off  into  a review 
of  the  electioneering  activities  of  bodies  like  the  Tariff  Reform 
Is-aguc.  These  organizations  raised  large  sums  for  which  they 
rendered  no  account.  They  supported  c-amlidntcs  at  elections  witii 
canvassers,  poster*,  leaflet*,  and  so  on.  They  did  lor  a candidate 
what  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  do  for  himself  on  such  a scale. 
Blit  no  return  of  the  moneys  they  spent  was  tm-luded  among  (he 
statement  of  expenses  that  every  candidate  is  n-quired  by  law 
to  furnish.  In  this  way  the  purpose  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
was  wholly  frustrated.  I do  not.  however,  intend  to  write  a com- 
plete summary  of  the  debate,  but  rather  to  suggest  mime  of  the 
points  on  which  it  touched,  and  to  offer  certain  reflections  upon 
the  use  of  money  in  English  politic*.  Taken  as  a whole,  public 
life  in  this  country  is  remarkably  pure.  After  the  !o*t  election 
only  five  petition*  were  lodged.  One  of  them  turned  on  technical 
points;  the  other  four  certainly  disclosed  a large  «»cgm-  of  -^pialid 
corruption.  In  Won-ester  the  revelation*  were  so  revolting  that 
the  city  was  disfranchised  for  a couple  of  year*  Like  most  of  the 
old  cathedral  town*  Worcester’s  |>olitical  record  has  for  centuries 
been  more  or  lens  tainted,  and  it  came  a*  no  surprise  to  those  with 


any  knowledge  of  its  past  when  it  was  proved  by  the  inquiry  of 
1006  that  the  bribable  class  practically  held  the  balance  In- tween 
the  regular  parties.  At  Yarmouth.  Maidstone,  and  Bodmin  also  a 
good  deal  of  downright  corruption,  of  vote*  purchased  for  money, 
even  for  a*  small  a sum  a*  fifty  cents,  was  unearthed.  But  nobody 
can  question  that  the  alnorption  or  abolition  of  the  old  rotten 
i*>rougli*.  the  expansion  of  the  electorate,  the  spread  of  education, 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  the  growth  of  class  consciousness,  arid 
self-respect  uniting  the  working  classes,  and  the  generally  high 
standard  of  character  among  Parliamentary  1-andi.lAte-,  liave  pretty 
well  stamped  out  the  grosser  forms  of  bribery  at  English  elections. 
The  leaser  and  more  indirect  forms,  however,  still  flourish;  and  an 
M.  P.  who  is  to  keep  the  favor  of  his  constituent*  finds  himself 
obliged  to  sub*cril«e  with  a quite  indiscriminate  generosity  to  all 
the  local  charities,  " movements,"  and  sports.  There  are  scores  of 
M.  P.'s  whose  disbursement*  in  this  way  tome  to  over  $3000  a year. 

But  if  there  is  little  political  corruption  in  England  there  is 
a good  deal  of  social  corruption,  most  of  it  springing  from  the 
vicious  hunt  for  title*.  In  this  matter  my  *yuipathies  are  alto- 
gether with  Mr.  law.  It  is  possible  fur  any  man  of  wealth  by 
contributing  to  the  party  funds  to  establish  a claim  for  a knight 
hood,  baronetcy,  or  peerage  that  sooner  or  later  will  he  recognized 
u*  valid.  1 do  not  mean  bv  this  that  all  honors  or  even  most  of 
them  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  some,  and  far  too  many,  are 
unquestionably  the  outcome  of  an  indefensible  cash  transaction, 
and  thus  vitiate  those  that  are  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  genuine 
merit.  One  inevitable  consequence  of  this  i*  the  creation  of  false 
and  therefore  of  demoralizing  values.  To  such  a l*-ing  os  an  Eng- 
lishman in  such  a world  as  England  a title  will  always  carry 
with  it  an  implication  of  superiority,  will  command  deference, 
will  raise  its  wearer  above  the  ranks  of  average  humanity.  It 
will  do  this  apart  altogether  from  the  grounds  on  which  the  title 
lias  been  given.  Nevertheless,  the  spectacle  of  weaith  buying  what 
honors  it  pleases,  of  shrewd  donation*  to  a royal  charity  being 
rewarded  with  a peerage,  of  liaronetcie*  purchased  by  a cheek  to 
the  party  funds,  of  all  the  wretched  huckstering  and  intrigue  that 
graduate  the  scale  of  English  precedence,  is  one  that  work*  with 
a subtle  and  degrading  pernieiouaness.  Things  are  not  well  with 
a country  that  accepts  at  its  face  value  a system  of  honors  that  it 
knows  to  lie  very  largely  a grotesque  ami  vulgar  sham,  and  lhat 
pay*  all  the  outward  forms  of  re*|>ect  to  men  who  admittedly  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve-  it.  Politics  do  not  and  indeed  cannot 
escape  the  taint.  The  type  of  man  who  enter*  public  life  as  the 
easiest  road  to  a title  is  liccoming  as  common  in  England  as  he 
was  in  Ireland  before  the  union. 

There  is  one  form  of  the  abuse  of  wealth  in  politic*  from  which 
England  at  present  i*  comparatively  free,  tlbe  does  not  suffer 
from  tlie  problem*  of  corporations  in  politics.  It  is  a rare  thing 
lor  a statutory  company,  such,  for  instance,  as  a railway  company, 
or  for  a joint  stock  company  of  any  kind-  to  contribute  from  its 
fund*  to  tin*  eani|iuign  chest*  of  political  parties.  The  thing  is  not 
unknown — there  was  a case  about  a year  ago  in  which  the 
directors  of  one  of  the  great  railway  companies  were  found  to  have 
stilisc-ribed  to  the  Moderate  party  in  tin-  l/ondon  County  Council 
elections.  But  on  the  whole  the  practice  is  frowned  upon  both 
by  public  opinion  and  by  the  general  sense  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity. Nor  doe*  the  political  necessity  for  it  exist  in  England 
Three  reasons.  1 believe,  are  usually  given  to  explain  the  intimacy 
of  the  alliance  between  corporation*  and  politics  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  that  in  an  expanding,  half-developed  country 
the  ntimlsr  of  good  things  t«»  be  picked  up  in  the  way  of  con- 
cession* i*  beyond  comparison  greater  than  in  such  a land  a* 
England.  The  second  reason  why  the  trust*  cannot  leave  politics 
alone  in  America  is  that  politic*  cannot  leave  the  trust*  alone: 
und  their  action  and  reaction  seem  to  he  enormously  in tensl fil'd 
and  complicated  by  the  American  system  of  government  in  self- 
contained  compartment*.  With  fifty-odd  different  governing 
authorities  to  placate,  to  defend  itself  against,  and  whose  regula- 
tion* it  i*  Kumd  to  observe,  an  American  insurance  company  or 
(•auk  or  railway  is  more  or  less  forced  to  make  |»ditie«  a branch 
of  its  luisim-ss.  The  third  reason  for  the  Constant  intervention  of 
corporation*  in  (Mditical  campaign*  is  the  American  tariff.  It  ha* 
given  to  political  power  a money  and  a money  making  value.  It 
ha*  made  it  financially  worth  while  for  greut  industrial  interest* 
to  capture  parties.  In«*cs.  and  conventions.  But  none  of  these 
reason*  obtain*  in  England,  and  one  immense  source  of  possible 
corruption  is  thus  dammed  at  the  fountain  head.  The  evils  of 
secret  party  funds  and  of  wealthy  political  organization*  that  are 
Accountable  to  no  one  are.  no  doubt,  potentially  serious,  but  so  far 
they  have  done  little  real  harm.  Ear  more-  demoralizing  is  the 
universal  scramble  for  honors.  If  this  could  »*•  prevented  I think 
that  English  politic-*  loitld  still  maintain  for  many  years  tlu-ir 
deserved  reputation  for  purity. 
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One  of  the  Twelve  District  Plague  Stations  from  which  official  Ratcatchers  are  sent  out 


"JV! tl  city  of  Sun  Francisco 
haft  declared  tear  upon 
her  rat  population,  and  a 
force  of  one  hundred  men  is 
note  employed  in  Betting  and 
handling  trap * every  day 
fArouyAouf  the  city,  a a t cell 
on  in  dialribuling  rat  poison. 
This  action  is  inspired  by  de- 
termination to  stamp  nut  the 
bubonic  plague.  is  t re/1 
known,  every  great  epidemic 
of  plague  in  A*ia  has  been 
inhered  in  by  the  death  of 
innumerable  rata  from  the 
mow  disease.  The  mnlium 
through  trhieh  the  disease  is 
disseminated  is  the  flea, 
irhirh  is  the  bane  of  life  in 
California,  II  y killing  off 

•he  mis  the  authorities  hope 
to  gel  rid  of  the  flea  fwst  as 
irell  as  the  plague,  trhieh  has 
become  endemic  in  the  city. 
The  haunts  of  the  rat  popu- 
lation are  chiefly  in  the 
iiciyhborhtnd  of  the  trharres. 


Poisoning  Bread,  which  is  scattered  about  the 
Wharves  and  Seaside  Haunts  of  the  Rodents 


Setting  One  of  the  Thousands  of  Traps 
which  are  scattered  about  the  City 


7"VJ  encourage  the  populace 
of  San  Francisco  to  as- 
sist in  the  rat  t car,  a bounty 
of  ticenty-five  cents  for  each 
male  rat  and  fifty  cents  for 
every  female  rat  is  pan!  to 
anybody  briny  ing  in  car- 
casses. Hats  arc  now  tuing 
killed  at  the  rale  of  J.tOO  « 
day,  and  in  spile  of  the  in- 
numerable rodent  population 
of  the  port  it  is  belirnd  that 
few  nits  trill  remain  after 
the  flea  season  opens  on 
-tprii  I.  The  b<»lit  a are 
labelled  and  sent  to  bacteri- 
ologists to  be  examined  for 
evidences  of  plague.  Every 
rat  is  carefully  dissected,  al- 
though as  a rule  only  a 
single  infected  animal  will 
be  discovered  among  the 
thousands  which  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the 
operators.  That  the  cam- 
paign has  had  good  results 
up  to  the  present  is  shown 
by  the  fart  that  during  the 
past  forty  days  only  two 
rates  of  bubo 'lie  plague  hare 
o ccurrctl  through'. til  thcrtly, 


Deputy  Inspectors  marking  dead  Rats  for  Identification  and  subsequent  Dissection 


SAN  FRANCISCO’S  WAR  ON  RATS 
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Teaching  the  Army 

X i-i 

Its  Silent  Language 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS  A Heliograph  cu*» 


F all  the  magic  that  nowaday*  invests  the  art  of  war 
none  i*  more  marvellous  than  that  employed  in  the 
signal  service.  The  ablest  warrior  that  ever  lived 
said  truly  that  an  army  marches  on  its  stomach,  ami 
all  the  world  approved  his  axiom;  yet  the  eye  ot  the 
army  is  quite  a*  necessary  as  the  stomach  to  its 
success.  They  who  are  strong  for  the  march  will  la1 
strong  for  the  fight;  but  how  useless  is  that  strength 
without  the  eye  to  see  and  the  voice  to  tell  just 
where  and  when  to  strike.  The  Signal  Corps  is  the 
eve  and  the  voice  of  the  army.  It  sees  everything;  directs  every- 
thing. To  compare  its  present  wonderful  and  intricate  mechanism 
with  the  primitive  methods  of  scouting  is  to  review  at  a glance 
the  startling  development  of  the  art  of  war.  lie  was  the  earliest 
general  who  first  stole  unseen  through  forests  primeval  and 
learned  the  number*  and  disposition  of  n hostile  clan  so  that  ho 
might  lead  his  skin-clad  warriors  to  the  very  point  at  which  they 
might  best  dash  in  with 
their  stone  uxes  and  Hint- 
tipped  spears.  What  a his- 
tory of  growth  and  invention 
lies  between  that  rudimen- 
tary scouting  and  the  hidden 
eye  of  the  army  of  to-day, 
when  a battle  line  is  ten 
miles  long,  and  that  general 
has  the  greatest  chance  of 
success  who  iB  best  able  by 
means  of  skilled  olwrrvcr*, 
themselves  unseen  and  using 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
and  the  flight  of  wireless 
electric  waves,  to  say  where 
the  hardest  blow  shall  fall 
and  to  have  his  command 
instantly  communicated 
throughout  his  widespread 
forces. 

It  was  not  by  acrident.  but 
rather  by  fortunate  design 
t lint  the  eye  of  the  United 
States  army  has  its  orbit 
upon  Bedlocs  Inland,  whence 
Ix-rn-Mth  the  rays  of  Liberty's 
torch  which  Ix-ams  in  good- 
will npoii  all  the  world,  the  fighting  force  of  the  American  people 
may  view  all  things  that  make  for  war.  So  many  years  ago  that 
the  memory  ol  man  runneth  not  hack  to  the  same,  that  hit  of 
America  which  we  generally  know  as  lied  Iocs  Island  or  Liberty 
I -land  was  officially  known  as  Fort  Wood.  And  Fort  Wood,  New 
York,  it  still  stands  upon  the  records  of  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  no  longer  mounts  ordnance  for  the 
defence  of  New  York  city. 

At  Fort  Wood,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  posts  numeric- 
ally of  the  United  States  army,  there  is  situated  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  army — a School  of  Instruction  of 
the  Signal  Corps  and  supply  depot  for  the  same.  There  are  never 
inure  than  150  men  in  the  school,  and  at  this  moment  there  are 
only  HU,  but  they  are  picked  representatives  from  among  a taaly 
of  high  average  intelligence,  ami  wlien  they  leave  the  school  they 
are  not  only  aide  to  wigwag  signals,  which  is  the  average  citizen’s 
Idea  of  their  duly,  hut  to  build,  equip,  maintain,  and  operate  tele- 
phone. telegraph,  cable,  and  wireless  lines  of  communication  as 
well. 

From  this  school  within  the  last  three  years  signal  officer*  have 
gone  out  to  every  part  of  the  globe  to  which  the  United  State* 
army  has  penetrated.  In  the  Philippines  one  can  find  hundred*  of 
graduates  from  the  tight  little  island  which  lie*  at  the  very 
threshold  o|  gav  New  York,  yet  is  sufficiently  remote  to  seclude 
its  pupil-  from  the  dazzling  temptations  of  else  metropolis.  In  Culm 
other  mures  of  these  men  have  made  maps  of  the  country  and 
established  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  as  well  a-  wireless 
stations.  It  is  due  to  the  efficient  service  of  the  signal  Corps  that 
the  -mall  number  of  soldiers  now  in  the  i«lnnd  hus  been  able  to 
maintain  unbroken  the  pence  c-tahlislted  by  the  large  force  that 
suppressed  the  revolution  "f  ltWid.  In  far  Alaska  i»  is  the  Signal 
Corps  that  has  bluzed  trails,  broken  road*,  and  built  the  telegraph 
line*  *o  vital  in  the  development  of  tin*  country. 

Until  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  erected  a score  of  years  ago. 
old  Fort  Wood,  once  of  vital  im|>nrtance  in  the  defence  of  New 
York,  hail  ls-rn  used  for  years  a*  a magazine  for  the  storage  of 

IKtwder  for  the  forts  between  Kandy  llook  and  the  cast  end  of 
.ong  Island  Sound.  A *tua!l  garrison  was  maintained  to  guard 
tin-  magazine.  When  the  Signal  Corps  moved  in  a new  order  of 
things  was  begun.  The  hollow  ground  about  flu*  base  of  the 


pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  wa*  all  filled  in  and  graded,  and 
the  labyrinthine  passages  beneath  the  pedestal  straightened  out  and 
neatly  finished.  A dozen  acres  were  added  by  means  of  filling  to 
the  north  shore  of  the  island.  There  was  much  grading.  Hills 
were  laid  low  uml  waste  places  of  the  beach  were  raised  high  with 
new  earth  and  made  into  pica-ant  lawns.  Within  a few  months  a 
complete  system  of  new  asphalt  walks  will  l«e  installed.  An  abun- 
dant water  supply  and  a model  modern  sewerage  system  are  al- 
ready in  n*c.  If  any  Hip  van  Winkle  in  khaki  should  suddenly 
return  to  Fort  Wood  lie  would  need  the  help  of  a guide  before  he 
could  identify  the  old  place. 

All  hut  two  of  the  ancient  and  jaded  wooden  houses  have 
vanished,  and  lln*e  two  are  going  as  fast  as  the  wreckers  can  pull 
them  apart.  The  new  houses  arc  the  quarters  of  the  commanding 
officer,  the  heudnuarter*  and  principal  school  building,  the  hospital, 
the  wireless  telegraph  building,  the  school  building,  and  non- 
commissioned officers'  quarters,  the  property  depot,  the  lower  plant. 
Host  Exchange,  stable,  and  storeroom  building-  The  old  hospital 
is  so  renovated  as  to  Ik*  practically'  new. 

And  while  all  this  work  of  reconstruction  has  been  going  quickly 
on,  the  School  of  Instruction  lias  been  adding  steadily  every  year 
to  the  force  of  skilled  signal  o|s*rators  and  telegraphers  in  the 
army.  In  fair  weather  ami  foul  the  men  with  wigwag  flags  and 
heliographs  practise  for  hours  with  thoae  at  the  outlying  forts 
down  the  luirlsir,  while  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  wireless 
telegraph  are  in  constant  use.  Fort  Wood  lias  talked  by  wireless 
as  far  south  as  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  and  as  far  cast  aa  New- 
port, HIukIc  Island. 

In  the  school  of  instruction  the  men  are  taught  how  to  set  up 
and  maintain  batteries,  dynamos,  in-trumenta.  etc.,  how  to  build 
imd  equip  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  how  to  operate  telegraph 
instruments,  and  to  ret  up  and  use  the  switchboards  and  other 
intricate  apparatus.  Pest  of  all  the  schooling,  in  its  practical 
application,  i*  the  workshop  in  whieh  the  pupils  learn  how  to 
construct  and  repair  the  various  instrument*.  No  instrument  i* 
too  big  or  too  small,  too  delicate  or  too  complicated,  for  these  men 
to  build  or  to  repair  and  keep  in  perfect  working  order.  Hardly  a 
•fav  jwsses.  for  example,  without  practice  at  splicing  and  laying 
cables  for  submarine  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

It  often  ltapitcn*  that  soldiers  who  have  become  proficient  in 
the  Signal  Corps  are  attracted  by  offers  of  big  pay  into  the  employ 
of  concerns  in  commercial  life  as  soon  aa  their  enlistment  expire*. 
Hundreds  have  gone  that  way. 

“ But  hundreds  more  have  come  in  to  take  their  place*,"  sav a 
Captain  George  C.  Burnell,  commanding  Fort  Wood.  "And  the 
department  does  not  look  U|«*n  the  men  who  have  left  the  army' 
as  having  gone  out  of  the  service  forever.  If  there  should  lie  need 
of  their  services  they  would  come  Imek  to  the  last.  man.  They  are 
not  only  g<*«l  patriots,  hut  they'  are  grateful  to  the  service  whose 
teaching  ha-  enabled  them  to  earn  pay  much  larger  than  they 
could  command  if  they  had  not  rnli-ted  in  the  Signal  Corps.’’ 


Aii  Instructor  teaching  the  Clau  in  Cable  Splicing 
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PAST.  PRESENT, 
—AND  CUPID 

A popular  feature  of  the 
reconciliation  between  Eng- 
land and  her  South  African 
subject*  teas  the  recent  mar- 
riage of  1 lias  Marie  Botha, 
the  youngest  sister  of  the 
famous  Boer  general,  who  is 
now  Premier  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, to  Mr.  R.  C.  Han  kin,  a 
London  barrister  and  secre- 
tary of  the  •• Eighty  Club.” 
a prominent  Liberal  organi- 
zation. The  ceremony  took 
place  at  Iht  old  Hutch 
church  in  .In  a/ in  Friars, 
London,  .In  interesting 
feature  of  the  ceremony  was 
an  address  drlircrrd  by  Dr. 
Clifford,  the  leader  of  the 
Sonronformtsls,  to  the  bride 
and  groom  after  the  wedding. 


A QUEEN  OF  QUEENS 
IN  PARIS 

Hr  erg  year  the  young 
women  of  the  whole  mile  meat 
and  prorision  markets  and 
laundries  of  Paris  elect  a 
t/uren  of  Duran*  to  n ign  over 
the  mid-Lent  Carnival.  On 
account  of  Ihrir  yowl  looks 
and  creamy  complexions  the 
laundresses,  who  form  one  of 
the  most  numerous  tunlir*  of 
working  girls,  have  generally 
secured  the  office  for  one  of 
their  own  number.  Tins  year, 
hoirccrr,  Ihr  honor  has  fallen 
to  a ” charcuttfre,”  or  del i- 
eatessrn  girt,  whose  namt 
is  Mile.  Fernandc  Marin. 


A NEW  RELIC  OF  THE 
GREAT  NELSON 

A relic  of  Sclson  has  jus I 
come  lo  light  in  the  little 
Scfjlch  village  of  Kirk- 
fiat  rick,  Dumfriesshire.  It 
consists  of  the  round  en- 
graved brass  box  and  short 
length  of  plaited  red  brown 
hair  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. The  box  apfiarently 
lay  for  muny  years  forgotten 
at  the  back  of  <i  press  in  a 
horsestealer's  cottage,  and 
was  discovered  by  accident 
when  some  rubbish  was  being 
thrown  away.  The  plait  of 
hair,  whiih  is  six  i nr  hen 
long,  cruelly  fills  the  box. 
Much  speculation  has  been 
aroused  as  >n  how  the  I'clic 
came  lo  be  found  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  place,  and  some 
doubt  as  to  its  authenticity 
at  first  arose,  hut  rescarehr * 
which  hare  been  made  show 
that  a branch  nf  the  \ el  son 
family  had  moved  to  the 
manor  of  Closvbum,  in 
which  the  r Hinge  of  Kirk- 
patrick lies,  at  an  earlier 
period,  from  \orfnlk.  and 
it  is  a fair  inference 

M.  t'U mcnecuu,  the  Premier  of  Fiance  (in  Ihr  centre),  with  M.  Lcpiae,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  that  the  plait  of  hair  i* 

attending  the  unveiling  of  a tablet  plated  upon  the  house  which  1 tan  ton  meupied  at  t’hoisy-lc-ltoi  that  of  the  gnat  a it  mi  ml. 
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REX  BEACH  AND  "THE  BARRIER” 

By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


ilCENE:  a room  in  a residence  on  the  west  aide  of 
upper  New  York.  Kayak*  ami  oonunk*  ami  ange- 
kuks  and  caribou  teeth  and  salmon-skin  boot*  an<i 
arrow*  and  photograph*  and  fowling  pieces  and 
igloos  and  whale  harpoons  and  walrus  tusks  upon 
the  wnll.  Upon  the  table  glasses  and  ice  and  Seltzer 
water  and  tore*  varieties  of  hootch  in  bottle*.  A 
large  man  named  Rex  Beach  is  sealed  in  an  arm- 
chair. 

Y’ou  remember  The  Spoilers,  one  of  the  “ best 
sellers  ” of  the  year — perhaps  the  best ; that  powerful  Alaskan 
story  wherein  strong  men  make  hold  gun  play  in  dance  hall*,  and 
Vigilantes  fight  crooks,  and  the  corrupt  forces  of  those  in  power 
struggle  unscrupulously  to  snatch  the  fruits  of  their  toil  from 
those  who  have  dug  them  from  the  ground.  Developed  in  the 
first  place  from  a desire  to  let  the  public  know  the  corruption 
which  existed  in  the  Alaskan  law  courts,  it  was  evolved  by  the 
author  into  a romance  of  enthralling  interest. 

Yet  in  The  Barrier . Mr.  Beach's  new  novel  which  has  just  been 
published,  wc  have  a second  story  of  Alaska  as  compelling  and 
strong  as  his  first,  and  vastly  superior  to  The  Spoiler • both  in 


“ The  Spoilcrg  was  really  only  a high-class  sensational  story,” 
he  continued.  “ I wrote  it  originally  as  an  exposure  of  the  corrupt 
judges  and  lawyer*  up  in  Alaska,  and  I had  some  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing the  editors  who  published  it  serially  that  it  wasn't  too 
yellow  for  their  dignified  pages.  You  think  The  Barrier  better?" 

Immeasurably  better,  in  the  opinion  of  alt  who  had  compared 
it  with  The  Spoilers,  I told  him.  Surprisingly  so,  because  he 
hud  css-aped  the  temptation  to  produce  shoddy  work,  which  a 
first  success  so  often  induces. 

" l‘n»  sure  it  ought  to  be,”  said  Mr.  Beach.  " 1 spent  eight  or 
nine  weeks  drafting  it,  besides  the  time  devoted  to  rewriting  and 
polishing  it  up.  Isjts  of  people  have  asked  me  why  I confine  my 
work  to  Alaskan  scenes.  I'm  going  to  spread  out  and  do  other 
stories  later,  of  course,  hut  I'm  not  in  any  big  hurry.  I think  an 
author  can  easily  overreach  and  make  a fool  of  birneelf  if  he  trie* 
to  be  too  versatile.  I've  two  or  three  Alaska  stories  to  tell  yet: 
a Is  nit  the  fisheries,  in  particular.  That's  an  immensely  inter- 


esting subject,  and  the  local  color  i*  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  mining  camps.  I'in  going  up  to  Alaska  in  about  eight  weeks' 
time  to  do  some  hunting,  and,  incidentally,  to  let  the  theme  of  my 


technic  and  power;  woven  round 
from  the  beginning  and  make* 
him  loath  to  lay  the  book  aside 
even  when  the  story  is  ended. 

It  is  a story  of  primitive  pas- 
sions, of  a gicat  hate  and  a 

freat  love.  In  Flambeau,  the 
ittle  trading  post.  Gale,  the  old 
trader,  dwells  with  his  squaw 
and  the  three  children.  To 
Flambeau  come  gold  pros- 
pcetors  from  all  ends  of  the 
earth;  Runnmn  and  Ben  Stark, 
gamblers  and  dc*|H*rndoe*.  “ No 
Creek  law,"  the  luckless  miner, 
and.  to  preset  ve  order  and  law. 
Meade  Burrell,  a young  Ken- 
tucky lieuteuant.  of  an  old 
family,  in  charge  of  a small  de- 
tail of  soldier*.  Burrell  love* 
Nccia  Gale,  the  daughter  of  thr 
old  trader,  not  knowing  that 
she  is  a **  hired,”  and  when  she 
learns  that  marriage  with  him 
would  ruin  bis  career  she  re- 
nounees  him.  There  is  only  one 
possible  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, through  confession  on  the 
part  of  Gale.  The  confession  i* 
made,  but  before  giving  himself 
up  to  the  law.  Gale  and  Stark, 
old  rivals  and  enemies,  come  to 
gether  in  a life  and  death 
grapple.  But  then1  are  gentler 
characters  than  these.  There  is 
the  exquisite  portrayal  of  the 
girl  herself,  Nccia,  thr  one  good 
woman  in  the  camp,  the  pic- 
turesque I'nleon  Doret.  and  the 
manly  young  hero.  Lieutenant 
Meade  ’ Burrell,  both  Necia's 
lovers,  nor  must  one  forget  the 
patient  figure  of  Gale's  squaw 
and  the  youngsters 

“ How  did  you  come  to  write 
The  Barrier/"  I asked;  for  the 
book  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  author  has  drawn  largrly 
upon  Ids  own  experiences. 
"Are  all  these  people  real?" 

"Most  of  them  are."  Mr. 
Beach  replied.  *‘  Flambeau  is 
in  reality  Bain|sirt  City,  the 
first  camp  I struck  when  I went 
up  to  the  Klondike  eleven  years 
ago.  Gale  is  real,  and  so  is  the 
lieutenant,  although  of  course 
I have  invented  their  histories. 

* No  Creek  * I,ee  was  an  old 
miner,  one  of  the  quaintest  of 
character*.  He  never  had  any 
luck,  and  when  others  made 
their  fortunes  he  couldn't  even 
find  gold  upon  hi*  claim. 


plot  which  holds  the  reader 


next  novel  soak  into  me." 

" But.  to  come  hack  to  The  Barrier,  how  did  you  get  your  ma- 
terial for  the  old  squaw  .4/- 
lunat " 

" Speaking  of  squaws,"  Mr. 
Beach  said,  reminiscently,  as  he 
toyed  idly  with  an  onmiak, 
“ we  used  to  have  fine  times 
dancing  with  Gum  up  there. 
Wc  danced  in  hobnailed  boots 
on  the  whipsaw  hoard* — the 
kind  that  project  over  each 
other,  you  know,  so  that  when 
vou  come  to  the  edge  of  a 
l ward  you  have  to  reverse.  The 
orchestra  usually  consisted  of 
two  men  hitting  a fiddle,  one 
with  a bow  and  the  other  with 
a couple  of  straws,  which  gives 
the  effect  of  a drum. 

"There  was  Babe,  for  in- 
stance. Babe  was  a beautiful 
squaw.  She  used  to  dance  so 
gracefully.  I didn’t  think  she 
knew  enough  to  reverse,  though, 
and  so.  as  1 said.  1 used  to  re- 
verse only  when  I came  to  the 
edge  of  a lm.trd.  One  night  she 
quit  me  cold  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  * Awl  no  good  dance,’ 
she  said.  * Too  much  one  wav 
go."  They’re  not  really  known 
us  squaws,  but  klootche*.  Be- 
fore they’re  married  they’re 
called  chicken*. 

" They're  nnt  at  all  bad-look- 
ing. and  the  best-hearted  crea- 
ture*. Many  a man  in  Alaska 
owl's  hi*  life  to  the  natives 
who  have  taken  him  in  and  fed 
ami  sheltered  him.  The  Eski- 
mos and  Siwnshe*  are  both 
high-grade  Indians." 

Mr.  Beach  seemed  pleased  to 
learn  tlu»t  The  Barrier  wn*  con- 
sidered fur  belter  than  The 
Spoilers. 

" Of  course  I’m  learning  right 
along,"  he  said,  modestly, 
".lust  now  I’m  busy  on  a play, 
called  ' Going  Some.’  a four-act 
comedy  of  college  life  and  cow- 
boy* i‘n  chaps  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Of  course  they  don't 
really  wear  chaps  out  West,  ex- 
cept when  going  through  scrub, 
and  they  never  grt  a chance  to 
hat  he,  and  any  man  who  car- 
ried a gun  would  get  arrested: 
hut  on  the  stage  things  are  dif 
ferent.  I'm  doing  this  in  col- 
laboration with  Paul  Ann- 
strong,  the  man  that  wrote 
Snb'unt  Jane. 

(Continued  on  page  27.) 
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FROM  RUSSIA  TO  THE  HIPPODROME 

Bv  “I” 


Y for  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  new  play 
recently  produced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  nt  the  l.yric 
Theatre  i»  it*  name,  inis  entertainment  is  found- 
ed upon  Do*toletf*ki’a  famous  novel,  Crime  amt 
1‘unishicrnt,  and  Mr.  lauuenrr  Irving  acknowledges 
responsibility  for  the  adaptation.  But  Mr.  Irving 
has  not  been  content  with  the  simple  and  effective 
title  of  the  novel;  he  has  seen  lit — why,  it  would  Ik-  difficult  to  sav — 
to  encumber  it  with  the  following  pompous  Biblical  label:  “The 
Fool  Hath  Said:  'There  Is  No  Uod  • — a title  which  would 
kill  the  l>e*t  play  ever  written:  and  Mr.  Irving's  play  is  not  quite 
that.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  probable  size  of  Mr. 
Sothern’a  printing  bills,  and  upon  the  weariness  which  must  long 
*ince  have  fallen  upon  those  who,  licing  concerned  in  its  production, 
have  had  frequently  to  call  it  by  name.  It  would  throw  a not 
valueless  sidelight  upon  the  devious  byway*  of  psychology  if  one 
could  know  how  such  a preposterous  title  came  to  Is*  selected. 

However,  let  us  to  the  plav.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Ku**ia; 
the  time  is  tin*  present.  'l'iie  hero,  a student  named  llodion 
Raskolnikoff,  is  afflicted  with  revolutionary  ideal*.  He  i*  a philo- 
sophical anarchist,  and  he  believes  that  murder  is  at  time*  justifi- 
able and  praiseworthy.  When  he  learn*  that  a penniless  and  pretty 
young  innocent  whom  lie  knows,  one  /Ionia,  U In  peri!  through  the 
oppressive  lubricity  of  her  landlord,  he  concludes  that  the  time  has 
come  for  him  to  act  upon  hi*  convictions.  He  thereupon  murder* 
the  landlord.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  concerned  with  his  endeavors 
to  escape  the  consequences.  He  is  put  through  a “third  degree” 
process  by  a shrewd  and  implacable  magistrate,  and  escapes  actual 
Indictment:  but,  in  the  end.  Sonia  convert*  him  to  her  religious 
beliefs  and  he  confesses  his 
crime.  He  is  sentenced  to  a 
brief  term  in  Siberia,  but  the 
audience  is  led  to  understand 
that  upon  his  release  he  and 
Sonia  will  modulate  Into  the 
perfect  cadence  of  conjugal 
felicity. 

It  i*  a pity  to  have  to,aay  it, 
hut  whatever  may  be  the  merit* 
of  Diihtnieffski's  celebrated  hook, 
the  dramatic  rehash  of  it  which 
Mr.  Irving  has  made  is  flat, 
unsatisfying,  and  indigestible. 

It  is  too  long,  it  drags  in  its 
movement,  ami  it  utterly  fails 
to  " convince."  Rodion  * con- 
version at  the  end  strikes  one 
as  altogether  factitious, — vio- 
lently improbable;  and  the  con- 
cluding scene,  in  which  Sonia 
is  made  to  recite  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  full,  is  as  offensive 
as  it  is  ineffective. 

It  must  be  said  that  Mr. 

Sothern  expends  upon  the  part 
of  the  unhappy  murderer  a 
degree  of  histrionic  intelli- 
gence. which,  while  it  make* 
a deep  impression  through  its 
individual  urtistry,  doe*  little 
to  redeem  the  play.  The  part  of 
Ueiak.  the  magistrate,  is  like- 
wise well  acted  by  Mr.  Adolph 
1-esiina.  and  little  Mi*s  Zyllah 
Inez  Shannon,  as  RatiNka.  ex- 
hibit* a very  promising  degree 
of  skill  and  ability.  The  rest  of 
the  cast  is  moderately  capable. 

lad  us  conclude  with  the  ob- 
servation that  Mr.  Sothern,  in 
continuing  this  play,  i*  wasting 
lit*  lime  and  hi*  talent. 

There  is  no  frost  at  the 
Hippodrome,  but  there  is  un- 
limited snow.  The  programme 
op-ns  with  a winter  scene  at 
Port  Arthur,  mid  dost**  with  a" 
snow  carnival.  Now  " I ” know 
when’  all  the  waste  pnpc r g<*-*. 

It  is  purchased  by  Shuhert 
agents  and  cut  up  into  snow- 
flake*. 

In  earlier  life,  when  " I " 
lived  upon  canned  meat*  cooked 
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over  m hull-hixlroum  gas  llame,  " I " once  bought  something  with 
a picture  on  the  label,  called  “Angels'  Food.”  “1"  remember  it 
distinctly,  by  reason  of  its  cosmopolitan  flavor;  it  was.  so  to  say, 
nothing  and  everything,  because  the  various  compounds  were  so 
skilfully  blended  as  to  convey  the  elemental  taste  of  hash.  This 
recollection  was  brought  back*  startlingly  to  me  when  the  spectacle 
was  ended.  There  were  elephant*  and  clowns  ami  trained  eats, 
horse*  ami  dog*,  policemen,  soldiers,  snow,  pigeon*,  and  mules, 
snow,  a chorus  of  maidens,  acrobats,  snow,  Persian  gymnasts,  ami 
snow. 

The  iqs-nlng  spectacle  is  a lurid  two-act  hippodrama  entitled 
“The  Battle  of  Port  Arthur.’’  Act  I.  shows  ns  the  city  square, 
covered  with  snow,  which  i*  still  falling.  Crowd*  in  the  street 
are  begging  for  bread,  while  in  the  prison  yard  Japanese  captives 
press  the  steel  bars  against  their  iron  frame*.  Lnter  Captain 
Tonkoka,  of  the  Japanese  army.  “You  are  a spy,”  cries  Colonel 
Ostap,  commander-in-chief  of  the  garrison.  " No,"  i»  the  reply, 
“ I have  come  to  find  Riuka,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Ochigi,  who 
was  lost  while  riding  with  her  groom."  " And  what  does  she  want 
here*''  demands  Colonel  Onlay,  a*  his  minions  seize  the  cowering 
maiden.  " Bread,"  replies  Captain  Tonkoka,  witheringly,  turning 
on  hi*  heel.  Suddenly  a cannonade  i*  heard.  The  walls  arc 
pierced  by  shells,  the  Japanese  ru*h  in.  and  Port  Arthur  is  taken. 

Act  II.  show*  us  the  Russian  camp  at  203  Metre  Hill.  Enter 
Captain  Tonkoka.  "Seize  him.”  cries  Colonel  O stag;  "he  is  a 
spy."  " No."  retorts  the  captain  with  withering  emphasis,  pulling 
a llag  of  truce  out  of  hi*  coat  pocket.  " I have  come  for  Riuka , the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Ochigi.  who  was  Irmt  while  riding  with  her 
groom.”  "Tell  Colonel  Ochigi  to  come  himself  for  her.”  “He 
will  come,"  replies  Tonkoka. 
“and  at  his  back  will  come  the 
army  of  Japan."  True  to  his 
word  the  army  of  Japan  comes 
in,  and.  in  *n  furious  rain- 
storm. the  whole  twenty  of 
them  climb  the  perpendicular 
fort  and  capture  it.  The  fly- 
ing Russian*  plunge  into  the 
lake,  to  rise  no  more.  Riuka 
swoon*  upon  the  ram  (tart*. 
Captain  Tonkoka  mop*  his  face 
with  the  flag  of  truce,  and  the 
curtain  rises.  ( It  works  up- 
side down  by  .the  way.) 

The  second  spectacle  takes  u* 
into  tire  realm*  of  the  pastoral. 
“ Lady  (Jay’s  Garden  Party  ” 
is  likewise  in  two  act*.  The 
first  shows  us  the  cirrus  with 
which  Lady  t/ag  Spanker  enter- 
tains her  guests,  and  consist* 
of  the  usual  acrobatic  perform- 
ance* and  animal  tricks;  our 
ancient  friend  the  dancing 
horse;  the  dog  that  swing*  the 
pony;  and  the  unwilling  as* 
laboriously  evoking  dismal 
strain*  through  the  medium  of 
a hand  organ.  The  best 
feature*  are  the  cuts  and  the 
clown.  Cats  rush  in  from  the 
wings  and  leap  into  a basket 
which  is  suspended  from  the 
Port  Arthur  icicle*  i still 
visible  nt  the  top  of  the 
scenery).  When  they  are 
safely  ensconced  the  basket  is 
raised,  and  pigeons,  bearing 
varicolored  ribands  in  their 
bills,  fly  through  the  air  and 
alight  upon  the  rim,  where 
they  nestle  among  their  feline 
friend*,  it  a recline , the  clown, 
whose  high  rank  among  his  eon- 
tcm|M>raries  i*  displayed  by  the 
while  face  with  a rod  centre- 
piece |an  honor  only  accorded 
to  august s,  or  clowns  of  the 
first  grade),  is  inimitably 
funny,  and  many  of  the  time- 
honored  jokes  lake  on  a new 
significance  under  his  auspice*. 
Spectacular  displays  represent- 
ing the  season*  enter  the  per- 
formance. 
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The  famous  '’Grays,*'  two  of  which  won  all  Prizes  In  America  and  England 


NEW  HORSES  FOR  OLD  ROADS 
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Music  and  the  Opera 


A DELIVERANCE  BY  MR.  REGER 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


HE  more  one  hears  of  the  new  music  that  is  being 
put  forth  by  Germany  the  stronger  grows  ones 
gj  - i-  conviction  of  the  paurity  of  any  genuine  creative 

impulse  in  that  country  to-day.  with  a single  com- 
mantling  exception:  and  that  exception  is.  of 

5\a  course,  the  phenomenal  Richard  Strauss.  It  is 
doubtless  a little  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
be  able  to  ngree  in  this  matter  with  the  amiable  lady  who 
told  Mnttliew  Arnold  that  she  liked  to  feel  that  esthetic  excel- 
lence was  “common  and  abundant."  As  the  saguciou*  Arnold 
pointed  out.  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  esthetic  excellence  that  it 
should  be  "common  and  abundant";  on  the  contrary,  he  observed, 
excellence  dwells  among  rocks  hardly  accessible,  and  u man  must 
almost  wear  his  heart  out  liefore  he  can  reach  iter.  All  of  this 
is  quite  unanswerable;  yet,  so  far  as  musical  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  the  situation  rather  singular T There  are  in  France 
to-day  at  least  three  men  who  produce  music  that  is  both  original 
and  important;  in  Italy  tlu-re  are  two  whose  individuality  is 
marked;  Russia  has  three  music-makers  whose  artistic  profiles  are 
of  salient  character;  contemporary  England  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  a musical  terra  incognita,  but  in  these  despised  United 
States  there  is  at  least  one  creative  musician  who  is  producing 
work  of  a commanding  quality.  Yet  (icrmanv — the  Germany 
which  yielded  the  royal  line  founded  by  Bach  and  continued  by 
Moxart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Wagner — can  show 
us  to-day,  save  for  the  productions  of  the  unique  Strauss,  only  such 
things  us  the  “ Taormina  ” of  Mr.  Boche,  upon  which  we  commented 
in  this  place  n»t  many  weeks  ago,  the  pompous  and  futile  symphony 
by'  Hermann  BiscbotT  recently  performed  here  under  Or.  Muck,  and 
the  Variations  and  Fugue  by  the  much<dl*'U*sed  Max  Ilcger,  made 
known  a little  later  under  the  same  brilliant  auspice* — which 
forms  the  particular  text  for  these  sombre  re  Heel  ions. 

It  lias  been  remarked  before  on  this  page  that  such  enterprise  as 
l)r.  Muck  has  shown,  and  as  other  conductors  have  shown  in  ma- 
king known  here  novel  tie*  of  a like  character,  is  the  kind  of  enter- 
prise which  must  lie  unlluggingly  persisted  in  if  we  are  to  avoid 
stagnation:  better,  it  was  said,  the  disclosure  of  repealed  hunuli- 
tiea,  than  the  failure  to  un-  . 
cover,  through  a drowsy  com- 
plaisancv,  even  a minor  master- 
piece. Therefore  it  was  well 
that  Mr.  Reger's  piece  should 
have  boell  set  before  us. 

Reger  is  regarded  by  many 
in  Germany  with  sincere 
veneration.  He  is  held  to  he 
not  only  a master  of  the  archi- 
tectonics of  his  art,  but  a 
creator  of  rich  inventive 
powers,  a radical  in  the  matter 
of  harmonic  effect,  a music- 
maker  of  pith  and  learning. — 
altogether  a man  of  murk. 

Timid  soul*  have  gasped  at  his 
during  in  the  use  of  strange 
and  unprecedented  effects,  and 
he  has  said  to  have  stupefied 
the  philistine*  and  enraged  the 
conservatives  by  his  Olympian 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  the 

Some.  And  yet — and  yet — we 
ave  listened  with  infinite  re- 
spect and  incorrigible  patience 
to  Mr.  Reger's  latest  and  Ipre- 
Miimaldyl  most  justly  repre- 
sentative composition,  his 
Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
tlirmo  by  Hiller,  opus  100, — 
the  work  played  by  |)r.  Muck 
and  the  Boston  virtuosi, — and 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  a 
complete  inability  to  perceive 
any  reason  for  the  breathless 
excitement  which  Mr.  Reger's 
lucubrations  arc  alleged  to 
have  causes!  in  bis  native  land. 

These  Variations  have  for  their 
theme  a tunc  by  Johann  Adam 
lliller,  and  that  most  dauntless 
and  resourceful  of  annotators. 

Mr.  Philip  Hale,  hus  identi- 
fied this  tune  as  one  from 
"The  Harvest  Wreath"  (Urr 
Amuttckrane),  an  operetta 
published  in  1771.  Ia  itself,  it 
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is  trivial  and  unimportant  enough,  but  it  has  served  well  a*  a 
stalking  home  for  Mr.  ltcger's  technical  ingenuity,  which  is  truly 
extraordinary.  The  several  variations  which  it  has  germinated 
are  remarkable  for  their  complexity  and  variety  of  structure,  for 
the  admirable  and  HU|ierbly  confident  skill  with  which  they  are 
carried  through.  They  have,  too,  at  moments,  a certain  impres- 
siveness, a certain  firmness  ami  dignity  of  line,  which  make  tiieir 
effect.  But  of  the  originality,  the  harmonic  ferocity,  the  ruthless 
and  iconoclastic  innovations  which  we  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
Mi.  Reger  there  is  not  a trace.  This  music  roar*  very  gently 
indeed,  and  it  is  almost  as  innocent  of  new  and  pregnant  ideas 
as,  in  its  own  day,  wus  the  music  of  the  lamented  lliller.  It 
is  not  devoid  of  something  which  approaches  lieauty  of  a con- 
ventional am!  wholly  normal  kind,  and  it  is.  as  has  lieen  said, 
extremely  ingenious — masterly,  indeed — in  facturr.  But  that,  ala*, 
is  not  the  end  of  the  praise  with  which  one  had  ho|tcd  to  greet 
Mr.  Reger’s  deliverance. 

The  demand  for  new  rfln  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  at  the  Manhattan  has  led  Mr.  II  a miner  stein  into  fields 
strange  to  the  contemporary  opera-goer.  Almost  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  immortal  Patti  ap|>eured  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
as  Annella  in  the  Ricci  brothers  comic  opera,  **  Crispino  e la 
( omaro,"  called  in  English  “The  Cobbler  and  the  Fairy.”  Since 
then  this  work  had  passed,  a*  it  seemed,  into  the  capacious 
limbo  where  dwell  *»  many  successes  of  operatic  yesterdays.  Mr. 
Hatnmerstein  probably  did  wisely  in  reviving  it — at  least,  the 
action  will  seem  wise  so  long  us  he  Iui9  at  Ida  disposal  a singer  so 
brilliantly  facile  ami  with  so  true  a sense  of  comedy  as  Mme. 
Tetrazzini,  though  the  part  gives  her  fewer  opportunities  than  do 
several  of  the  other  operua  in  which  she  ha*  lieen  heart]  here. 

The  “ hook  ” of  “Crispino  e la  Coma  re  " is  by  the  indefat  iguble 
Piave,  who  supplied  Verdi  with  the  librettos  of  certain  of  his  lyric 
melodramas.  Crispino,  and  Annctta,  Ids  wife,  an-  a luckless,  penni 
less,  Venetian  couple,  with  a large  family.  Crispino  endeavors  to 
earn  his  bread  as  a cobbler,  while  hi*  spouse  peddles  songs  and 
ballads  in  the  streets-,  but  they  are  both  signally  unsuccessful. 

They  ure  threatened  by  their 
landlord.  Aailrubotc , with  a dis- 
traint for  rent.  Crispino,  . 
driven  wild  by  despair,  resolves 
to  put  an  end  to  Ids  woes  bv 
throwing  himself  into  a well. 
He  is  Just  about  to  fulfil  Ids 
rush  intention  when  a Fairy 
rises  from  the  water  and  hid* 
him  take  heart,  for  *ho  will 
henceforth  protect  him  and 
provide  for  him.  She  pro- 
ceed* to  inform  him  tiinl. 
in  order  to  carry  out  a certain 
" speculation  " of  her  own,  she 
intends  forthwith  to  make  an 
“Illustrious  Doctor"  of  him: 
adding  that,  whenever  he  visits 
a patient,  he  must  In-  careful 
to  look  around  and  note 
whether  she  be  present  (though 
invisible  to  all  save  Crispino | , 
for  in  that  ease  the  patient 
will  die:  but  should  she  not 
make  her  appearance,  the  suf- 
ferer will  surely  recover. 

Crispino,  through  the  super- 
natural agency  of  the  Fairy, 
performs  several  marvellous 
cures,  and  accumulates  riche* 
beyond  his  fondest  dreams. 
But  his  new-found  grandeur 
makes  him  haughty  and  super- 
cilious. As  a punishment  for 
his  arrogant*',  the  Fairy  causes 
him  to  sink  through  the  earth 
to  her  subterranean  iilwde, 
where  she  informs  him  that 
his  lust  hour  is  at  hand.  He 
persuades  her  to  Spare  his  life, 
and  promises  that  ho  will 
show  Id  m self  an  exemplary 
husband  and  father. 

The  opera,  though  it  is  far 
from  being  musically  distin- 
guished, i*  entertaining,  and  it 
ia  well  and  spiritedly  performed 
at  the  Manhattan. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

T the  Antko  Giuaeppone,  Artoi*  left  the  boat  from  the 
islet  and,  taking  another,  was  rowed  towards  the 
public  gardens  of  Naples,  whom  trees  were  faintly 
visible  far  oil  herons  the  hay.  Usually  he  talked 
familiarly  to  any  Neapolitan  with  whom  he  found 
himself,  but  to-day  lie  was  taciturn,  and  sat  in  the 
stern  of  the  broad-bottomed  craft,  looking  towards 
the  city  in  silence,  while  the  boatman  plied  his  oars. 
The  memory  of  his  conversation  with  Hermione  in 
the  Grotto  of  Virgil,  of  her  manner,  the  look  in  her 
eyes,  the  sound  of  her  voice  there,  gave  him  food  for  thought  that 
was  deep  and  serious. 

Although  Artois  had  an  authoritative,  and  often  an  ironical,  man- 
ner that  frightrned  timid  people,  he  was  a man  capable  of  much 
emotion  nnd  of  great  loyalty.  He  did  not-  easily  trust  or  easily 
love,  hut  in  thoM  whose  worth  he  had  thoroughly  proved  he  had 
a confidence  as  complete  as  that  of  a child.  And  where  he  placed 
his  complete  confidence  he  placed  nlso  his  affection.  The  one  went 
with  the  other  almost  as  inevitably  as  the  wave  pm  with  the 
wind. 

Ill  their  discussions  about  the  emotion  of  the  heart  Artois  hud 
spoken  the  truth  to  Hermione.  Aa  he  had  grown  older  he  had  felt 
the  influence  of  women  lc*s.  The  pleasures  of  sentiment  had  been 
gradually  nuperaeded  in  his  nature — or  bo  at  least  he  honestly 
believed— by  the  purely  Intellectual  pleasures.  More  and  more 
completely  "and  contentedly  had  he  lived  in  his  work,  and  in  the 
life  of  preparation  for  it.  This  life  could  never  be  narrow,  for 
Artois  was  a traveller,  and  studied  many  lands. 

In  the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  tragedy  in  Sicily,  when 
the  hutdauid  of  Hermione  had  met  his  death  suddenly  in  the  sea. 
almost  in  sight  of  the  home  of  the  girl  lie  had  betrayed,  the  fame 
of  Artois  had  grown  steadily.  And  he  was  jealous  of  his  fame 
almost  us  a good  woman  is  jealous  of  her  honor.  This  jealousy 
had  led  him  to  a certain  selfishness  of  which  lie  was  quite  aware — 
even  to  a certain  hardness  such  ns  he  had  hinted  to  Hermione. 
Those  who  strove,  or  seemed  likely  to  strive,  to  interrupt  him  in 
his  work,  he  pushed  out  of  his  life.  Even  If  they  were  charming 

women  he  got  rid  of  them.  And  the  fact  that  he  did  so  proved  to 

him.  und  not  improbably  to  them,  that  he  was  more  wrapped  up 
in  the  gratification  of  the  mind  than  in  the  gratification  of  the 

ln-art.  or  of  the  body.  It  was  not  that  the  charm  of  charming 

women  had  ceased  to  please  him,  but  it  seemed  to  have  ceased 
really  to  fascinate  him. 

Ising  ago,  before  Hermione  married,  he  had  fell  for  her  a warm 
and  intimate  friendship.  He  had  even  lst-n  jealous  of  Maurice. 
Without  being  at  all  in  love,  lie  had  cared  enough  for  Hermione  to 
lie  jealous.  Hefore  her  marriage  he  had  looked  forward  in 
imagination  down  a vista  of  long  years,  ami  had  seen  her  with  a 
husband,  then  with  children,  always  more  definitely  separated 
from  himself. 

And  he  had  seen  himself  exceptionally  alone,  even  almost 
miserably  alone. 

Then  fate  had  spun  tragedy  into  her  web.  He  had  nearly  died 
in  Africa,  and  had  lieen  nursed  bark  to  life  liy  this  friend  of  whom 
he  had  lieen  jealous.  And  they  had  gone  together  to  Sicily,  to 
the  husband  whose  memory  Hermione  still  adored.  And  then  had 
followed  swiftly  the  murder,  the  murderer’s  departure  to  America, 
saved  by  the  silence  of  Gaspare,  and  the  journey  of  the  bereaved 
woman  * to  Italy,  where  Artois  had  left  her  and  returned  to 
France. 

Once  more  Artois  bail  his  friend,  released  from  the  love  of  an- 
other man.  Rut  lie  wished  it  were  not  so.  Hermione' s generosity 
met  with  a full  response  of  gem-roaitv  from  him.  All  hi*  egotism 
and  selfishness  dropped  from  him  tken,  shaken  down  like  dead 
leave*  by  tire  tempest  of  a genuine  emotion.  His  knowledge  of  her 
grief,  his  understanding  of  its  depth,  brought  to  him  a sorrow 
that  was  keen,  and  even  exquisitely  painful.  For  a long  while  lie 
was  preoccupied  by  an  intense  desire  to  assuage  It.  lie  strove 
to  do  so  by  acting  almost  in  defiance  of  his  nature,  by  fostering 
deception.  From  the  Abetone  Hermione  had  written  him  letter*, 
human  document* — the  tale  of  the  suffering  of  a woman’s  heart. 
Many  reserves  she  had  from  him  and  from  every  one.  The  most 
intimate  agony  was  for  her  alone,  and  she  kept  it  In  her  soul 
as  the  priest  keeps  the  Sacred  Host  in  its  tabernacle.  Hut  some  of 
her  grief  she  showed  in  her  letters,  and  some  of  her  desire  for 
comfort.  And.  without  any  definite  intention,  she  indicated  to  her 
subtle  and  devoted  friend  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  console 
her. 

For  once,  driven  by  his  emotion,  he  took  that  way. 

• Begun  In  Hsaeca's  Wbsklv.  No.  *673. 


He  allowed  Hermione  to  believe  tluit  he  agreed  with  her  In  the 
conception  she  had  formed  of  her  husband's  charm  ter  and  of  her 
hmbaad’l  love  for  bar.  It  wa*  difficult  for  him  to  do  this,  for  he 
hud  an  almost  cruel  passion  for  truth,  and  generally  a clear  insight 
into  human  character.  Far  less  than  many  others  would  haw 
condemned  did  he,  in  hU  mind,  condemn  the  man  who  was  dead 
for  the  sin  against  love  that  he  had  committed.  He  had  under- 
stood Maurice  as  Hermione  had  not  understood  him.  ami  Icnowledgr 
i*  full  of  finrdon.  Hut  though  he  could  pardon  easily  he  could  not 
easily  pretend.  By  pretending  ho  sinned  ag-tinst  himself,  ami 
hcljx'd  his  friend  some  steps  along  the  way  to  |**are.  He  thought 
he  had  helped  her  to  go  much  farther  along  that  way  than  she 
hud  gone.  And  he  thought  tliat  Vere  had  helped  her  too. 

Now  the  hollow  muttering*  of  the  rock  in  Virgil’*  Grotto 
seemed  to  he  in  his  heart,  as  he  realized  how  permanent  was  the 
storm  in  Hermione'*  nature.  Something  for  her  he  had  done 
And  something  nnn-h  more,  no  doubt,  Vere  mid  dene.  Hut  hem- 
little  it  all  wasl 

Their  helplessness  gave  to  him  a new  understanding  of  woman. 

Hermione  had  allowed  him  great  privileges,  had  allowed  hitn 
to  protect  her,  had  taken  his  advice.  After  Vere  was  born  sh* 
had  wished  to  go  back  again  to  Sicily.  The  house  of  the  priest, 
where  she  hud  been  *0  happy,  and  so  Bad,  drew  her.  She  longed 
for  it.  She  desired  to  make  it  her  home.  He  had  fought  again*! 
her  in  this  matter,  and  hud  been  aided  by  Gaspare. 

There  had  been  a subtle  understanding,  never  expressed,  betweeu 
the  boy  and  him. 

Artois  had  played  upon  her  intellect,  had  appealed,  too,  to  her 
mother's  heart. 

He  had  not  urged  her  to  try  to  forget,  hut  lie  had  urged  her 
not  morbidly  to  retncmlwr,  not  to  cherish  and  to  foster  the 
memory  of  the  tragedy  which  had  broken  her  life.  To  go  hack  10 
that  tiny  home,  solitary  in  it*  beautiful  situation,  in  the  chang'd 
circumstance*  which  were  her*,  would  be.  he  told  her.  to  court 
and  to  summon  sorrow.  He  was  even  cruel  to  be  kind.  When 
Hermione  combated  hi*  view,  assuring  him  that  to  her  Moat* 
Amato  was  like  a sacred  place,  a place  hallowed  by  memories  of 
happiness,  he  recalled  the  despair  in  which  that  happiness  had 
ended.  With  all  the  force  al  hi*  command,  and  It  was, great,  !*■ 
drew  the  picture  of  the  life  that  would  lie  in  comparison  with  the 
life  that  had  been.  And  he  told  her  finally  that  what  she  wished  to 
do  was  morbid,  wa*  unworthy  of  her  strength  of  character,  was 
even  wicked  now  that  she  was  a mother.  He  brought  before  her 
mind  those  widow*  who  make  a eult  of  their  dead.  Would  she  b- 
one  of  them?  Would  she  strep  a little  child  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  memories,  casting  a young  and  tender  mind  backward  into  a 
cruel  past  instead  of  leading  it  forward  into  a joyous  present  ’ 
Maurice  had  been  the  very  soul  of  happiness.  Vere  must  l*1 
linked  with  the  sunbeam*.  With  his  utmost  subtlety  Artois  <!•*- 
M-ril>e<l  ami  traced  the  effect  upon  a tiny  and  sensitive  child  of  » 
mother'*  influence,  whether  for  good  nr  tvll,  until  Hermione,  win* 
had  a deep  reverence  for  his  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  human 
nature,  at  last,  almost  In  despite  of  the  truth  within  her.  of  the 
interior  voice  which  mild  to  her.  “With  you  and  Vere  it  would 
not  be  «o.“  caught  alarm  from  his  apparent  alarm,  drew  distrust 
of  herself  from  hi*  apparent  distrust  of  her. 

Gaspare,  ton.  played  his  pari.  When  Hermione  spoke  to  him 
of  returning  to  the  priest's  house,  almost  wildly,  and.  with  the  W 
energy  that  buret*  *o  readily  up  in  Sicilian*,  be  begged  her  not 
go  back  to  the  mnlrtirlta  coso  in  which  hi*  padrone’s  dead  body 
liad  lain.  A*  lie  spoke  a genuine  fear  of  the  cottage  came  u|*'H 
him.  All  the  latent  superstition  that  dwell*  in  the  contiulino  wa* 
stirred  a*  dust  by  a wind.  In  clouds  it  Hew  up  about  his  mind. 
Fear  looked  out  of  his  great  eye*.  Dread  wa*  eloquent  in  hi*- 
gesture*.  And  he.  too.  referred  <0  the  child,  to  tlie  porrra  pireob 
bambino.  It  would  cast  ill-luck  on  the  child  to  bring  her  up  in  * 
ebanilM-r  of  death.  Her  saint  would  forsake  her.  She  too  would 
die.  The  boy  worked  himself  up  into  a fever.  Hits  face  was  white 
Drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  forebead. 

He  had  set  out  to  lie  (h-cepl  ive — what  he  would  have  called 
im  poro  birbanl «.  and  lie  had  even  deceived  himself.  He  knew  th»l 
it  would  I*-  dangerous  for  hi*  |iadrona  to  live  again  m-ar  Man 
chiaro.  Any  day  n chance  scrap  of  gossip  might  reach  her  ear* 
In  time  she  would  lie  certain  almost  to  bear  something  of  the  dead 
padrone’*  close  acquaintance  with  the  dweller*  ill  tlie  fans  ddlc 
Sirene.  She  would  question  him.  perhap*.  She  would  susper* 
Homething.  Slie  would  inquire.  She  would  search.  She  would 
find  out  the  hideous  truth.  It  wa*  this  fear  which  made  him  argu** 
on  the  name  side  as  Artois.  But  in  doing  so  he  caught  anotbt' 
fear  from  hi*  own  words.  He  became  really  natural,  really  truth 
fill  in  his  fear.  And — she  scarcely  knew  why — Hermione  was  cvf® 
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more  governed  by  him  than  by  Artois.  He  had  lived  with  them 
in  the  Caw  del  Prete,  been  un  intimate  part  of  their  life  there. 
And  he  was  Sicilian  of  the  noil.  The  boy  hud  a teul  power  to  move, 
to  dominate  her.  which  he  did  not  then  suspect. 

Again  and  aguin  he  repeated  those  words.  " La  pocero  bambino 
— la  par  fra  piccolo  bambino."  And  at  last  Henniune  wait  over- 
come. 

**  I won’t  go  to  Sicily.”  ahe  said  to  Artois.  *•  For  if  I went  there 
1 could  only  go  to  Monte  Amato.  I won't  go  until  Vrre  i*  old  enough 
to  wish  to  go,  to  wish  to  see  the  house  where  her  father  and  I 
were  happy.” 

And  site  hud  never  gone  back.  For  Artois  hud  not  been  satisfied 
with  this  early  victory. 

In  returning  from  a tour  in  North  Africa  the  following  spring, 
when  Vere  was  nearly  two  years  old,  lie  hud  paid  a visit  to  Mare- 
chiaro,  and.  while  there,  had  seen  the  enntadinu  from  whom 
llcrmione  bad  rented,  and  still  rented,  the  house  of  the  priest.  The 
man  was  middle-agt-d,  ignorant  but  shrewd,  and  very  greedy.  Artois 
mutlr  friends  with  him.  and  casually,  over  a glass  of  moneolo.  talked 
about  his  affairs  and  the  land  question  in  Sicily.  The  peasunt 
became  communicative  and.  of  course,  loud  in  his  eouipinining. 
His  land  yielded  nothing.  The  price  of  almonds  had  gone  down. 
The  lemon  crop  had  been  ruined  by  the  storms.  As  to  the  vines — 
they  were  all  devoured  by  the  phylloxera,  and  he  had  no  money  to 
buy  and  plant  vines  from  America.  Artois  hinted  that  he  received 
a good  rent  from  the  English  lady  for  the  cottuge  on  Monte  Amato. 
The  contadino  acknowledged  that  lie  received  a fair  price  for  the 
cottage  and  the  land  about  it;  but  the  house,  he  declared,  would 
go  to  rack  and  ruin  with  no  one  ever  in  it.  and  the  land  was  lying 
idle,  for  the  English  lady  would  liave  everything  left  exactly  as 
it  had  been  when  she  lived  there  with  her  husliaud.  Artois 
seized  upon  this  hint  of  what  was  in  the  peasant’s  mind,  and  be- 
moaned with  him  his  situation.  The  house  ought  to  lie  occupied,  the 
land  all  about  it,  up  to  the  very  door,  und  behind  upon  the  auuny 
rnountainside,  planted  with  American  vine*.  If  it  belonged  to  him 
that  was  what  lie  would  do — plant  American  vines,  and  when  the 
years  of  yielding  came,  give  a good  |M*rcentage  on  ull  the  wine  made 
and  mild  to  the  man  who  had  tended  the  vineyard. 

The  peasant's  love  of  money  awoke.  He  only  let  the  cottage  to 
Herznione  year  by  year,  and  had  no  contract  with  her  extending 
lieyond  a twelve  months'  lease,  before  Artois  left  Marechiaro  the 
tender  treachery  was  arranged.  When  the  year’s  lease  was  up.  the 
contadino  wrote  to  her  declining  to  renew  it.  She  answered,  pro- 
testing, otTering  more  money,  liut  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  man 
replied  that  lie  had  already  let  the  cottage  and  the  land  around  it 
to  a grower  of  vines  for  a long 
term  of  veara,  and  that  he  was 
getting  doutile  the  annual  price 
she  offered. 

Herat ionc  was  indignant  and 
bitterly  distressed.  When  this 
letter  reached  her  she  was  at 
Fiesole  with  Vere  in  a villa 
which  ahe  had  taken.  She 
would  probably  have  Started 
at  once  for  Sicily:  but  Vere 
was  just  then  ill  with  some  in- 
fantile  complaint,  and  could  not 
In*  left.  Artois,  who  was  in 
Itonie,  and  liad  received  from 
her  the  news  of  this  carefully 
arranged  disaster,  offered  to  go 
to  Sicily  on  her  behalf — and 
actually  weut.  He  returned  to 
tell  her  that  the  house  of  the 
priest  was  already  occupied  by 
contadini.  and  nil  the  land  up 
to  the  very  door  in  process  of 
being  dug  up  and  planted  with 
vines.  It  was  useless  to  make 
any  further  offer.  The  thing 
was  done. 

Hermiono  said  nothing,  but 
Artois  saw  in  her  eyes  how 

keenly  she  was  suffering,  and 

turned  his  own  eyes  away.  He 

was  only  trying  to  preserve  her 
from  greater  unhappiness,  the 
agony  of  ever  limliug  out  the 
truth:  but  he  felt  guilty  at 
that  moment,  und  as  if  he  hud 
I teen  cruel  to  the  woman  who 
mused  all  his  tenderness,  all 

his  protective  instinct. 

“ I shall  not  go  back  to 
Marechiaro  now."  Hermione 
said.  " 1 shall  not  go  hack 
even  to  see  th*  grave.  I could 
never  feel  that  anything  of  hi* 
spirit  lingered  there.  But  I 
did  feel.  I should  have  felt 
again,  as  if  something  of  him 
still  loved  that  little  house 
on  the  mountain,  still  stayed 
among  the  <mk  tree*.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  when  I took  Vere 
to  the  Casa  del  Trete  ahe  would 
have  learned  to  know  something 
of  her  father  there  that  she 
could  never  have  learned  to 


know  in  another  place.  But  now — no.  I shall  not  go  back.  If  I 
did  1 should  even  lose  my  memories,  perhaps,  and  1 could  not  bear 
that.” 

And  she  had  not  returned.  Gaspare  went  to  Marechiaro  some- 
time*. to  see  his  family  and  his  friends,  lb*  visited  the  grave  and 
saw  that  it  was  properly  kept.  But  llcrmione  remained  in  Italy. 
For  some  time  she  lived  near  Florence,  first  at  Fiesole,  later  at 
Dellosguardo.  When  the  summer  heat  came  she  took  u villa  at  the 
Abetone.  Or  she  spent  some  months  with  Vere  beside  the  sea. 
As  the  girl  grew  older  she  developed  a passion  for  the  sea,  and 
seemed  to  care  little  for  tl»e  fascination  of  the  pine  forests. 
Hermione,  noting  this,  gave  up  going  to  the  Abetone.  and  took  a 
house  by  the  sea  for  the  whole  summer.  Two  years  they  were  at 
Santa  Margherita,  one  vear  at  Sorrento. 

Then,  sailing  one  evening  on  the  sea  towards  Bugnoli,  they  saw  the 
house  on  the  islet  beyond  the  Pool  of  San  Francesco.  Vere  was 
enchanted  by  it. 

“ To  live  in  it, ' she  exclaimed,  “ would  be  almost  like  living  in  the 
sea.” 

Hermione.  too,  was  fascinated  by  its  situation,  the  loneliness,  the 
wildness,  yet  the  radiunt  cheerfulness  of  it.  She  made  inquiries, 
found  that  it  wu*  owned  by  a Neapolitan  who  scarcely  ever  went 
there,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  it  on  a long  lease.  For 
two  years  now  she  and  Vere  had  spent  the  summer  there. 

Artois  had  noticed  that  since  llcrmione  lutd  been  in  the  Casa  del 
Marc  an  old  desire  had  bygun  to  revive  in  her.  She  spoke  more 
frequently  uf  Sieilv.  Often  she  stood  on  the  rock  and  looked 
across  the  sea  and  he  knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  those  beloved 
coasts — of  the  Ionian  waters,  of  the  blossoming  a Inn  ml  trees  among 
the  olives  and  the  rocks,  of  the  scarlet  geraniums  glowing  among 
the  thorny  cactus,  of  the  giant  watercourses  leading  up  into  the 
mountains.  A hunger  was  awake  in  her,  now  that  she  hsd  a home 
so  near  the  enchanted  island. 

He  realized  it.  But  he  was  no  longer  much  afraid.  So  many 
years  had  passed  that  even  if  ih-rtuione  revisited  Marechiaro  be 
believed  there  would  be  little  or  no  danger  now  of  tier  ever  learn- 
ing the  truth.  It  had  never  been  known  in  the  village,  and  if  it  had 
been  suspected,  all  the  suspicions  must  have  long  ago  died  down. 
Hr  had  Is-rn  successful  in  his  protection.  He  was  thankful  for  that. 
It  was  the  one  thing  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  tlie  friend  who  had 
dune  so  much  for  him. 

The  tragedy  had  occurred  because  of  him.  Beiausc  of  him  all 
knowledge  of  it  luid  been  kept  from  Hermione,  and  would  now  be 
kept  from  her  forever— because  of  him  and  Uusparo. 

This  he  had  been  able  to  do.  But  how  powerless  hr  was,  and  how 
powerless  w as  Vere  I 

Now  he  looked  vaguely  at  the 
villas  of  Poaillipo,  and  he  real- 
ised this  thoroughly. 

Something  for  her  he  had 
done,  and  something  Vere  had 
done.  But  how  little  it  all 
was! 

To-day  a new  light  hud  been 
thrown  upon  Hrrmkme,  and  lu* 
realized  what  she  was  as  he  had 
never  realized  it  before.  No, 
she  was  right.  She  could  never 
live  fully  in  a girl  child — she 
was  not  mude  to  do  that.  Why 
had  he  ever  thought,  hoped  that 
per  ha  pa  it  might  be  so.  that 
jierhap*  Vere  might  some  day 
completely  and  happily  till  her 
life?  lumg  ago  lie  had  en- 
couraged her  to  work,  to  write. 
Misled  by  her  keen  intelligence, 
her  enthusiasm,  her  sincerity 
and  vitality,  bv  the  passion 
that  was  in  her,  the  great 
heart,  the  power  of  feeling,  the 
power  of  criticising  and  inspir- 
ing another  which  she  had 
freely  shown  to  him.  Artois  had 
believed — as  he  !uui  once  said 
to  her  in  Is>ndon — thut  she 
might  In*  an  artist,  but  that  she 
preferred  to  be  nimply  a woman. 
But  he  found  it  was  not  so. 
Hermione  had  not  the  peculiar 
gift  of  the  writer.  She  could 
feel,  but  ahe  could  not  ar- 
range. 

She  could  discern,  but  she 
could  not  ex  pore.  A flood  of 
words  came  to  her,  but  not  the 
inevitable  word,  She  could  not 
take  that  exquisite  leap  from 
the  known  into  the  unknown 
which  genius  can  take  with  the 
certainty  of  alighting  on  firm 
ground.  In  short,  she  was  not 
formed  and  endowed  to  he  un 
artist.  About  such  matters  Ar- 
tois knew  only  how  to  Is*  sin- 
cere. He  was*  sincere  with  his 
friend,  and  she  thanked  him 
for  being  so. 

One  possible  life  was  taken 
from  Henniune,  the  life  of  the 
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artist  who  lives  in  the  life  of 
I he  work. 

There  remained  the  life  in 
Vere.  To-day  Artois  knew  from 
Hermione'*  own  Him  that  she 
could  not  live  completely  in  her 
child,  and  he  felt  tluit  he  ha<l 
been  blind  as  men  are  often 
blind  alwut  women,  are  blind 
because  they  arc  secretly  selfish. 

The  man  liven  for  himself,  but 
he  thinks  it  natural,  even  dis- 
tinctively womanly,  that  women 
should  live  for  others — for  hint, 
for  some  other  man,  for  their 
children.  What  man  finds  his 
life  in  his  child  t But  the 
woman — she  surely  ought  to, 
and  without  difficulty.  Her- 
mionr  had  been  sincere  to-day. 
and  Artois  knew  his  blindness, 
and  knew  his  secret  selfishness. 

The  gray  was  lifting  a little 
over  Naples,  the  distant 
shadowy  form  of  Vesuvius  was 
becoming  clearer,  more  firm  in 
outline.  But  the  boatman 
rowed  slowly,  influenced  by  the 
scirooco. 

How.  then,  was  Hermione  to 
live!  liow  was  she  to  find 
happiness  or  peace?  It  was  a 
problem  which  he  debated  with 
an  ardor  that  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  pasAion.  And  he  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  it  would 
have  been  if  he  hud  acted  dif- 
ferently, if  he  had  allowed  Iter 
to  find  out  what  he  suspected  to 
be  the  exact  truth  of  the  dead 
man.  Long  ago  he  had  saved 
her  from  suffering.  But  by 
doing  so  had  he  not  dedicated 
her.  not  to  a greater,  hut  to 
a longer  suffering?  He  might 
have  defiled  a beautiful 
memory.  He  must  have  done 
so  had  he  acted  differently.  But 
if  he  had  defiled  it.  might  not 
llermione  have  lawn  the  sub- 
ject of  a great  revulsion? 

Horror  can  kill,  but  it  can  also 
cure.  It  can  surely  root  out 
love.  But  from  such  a heart  as 
Herm  lone's? 

Despite  all  his  understanding  of  women.  Artois  felt  at  a loss 
to-day.  lie  could  not  make  up  his  miml  what  would  have  Is-cn 
the  effect  upon  Hermione  if  she  had  learned  that  her  husband  had 
betrayed  her. 

Presently  he  left  that  subject  and  came  to  Vere. 

When  he  did  this  he  was  conscious  at  onc«  of  a change  within 
him.  His  tenderness  and  pity  for  Hermione  were  replaced  by  an 
other  tenderness  and  pity.  And  these  were  wholly  for  Vere. 
Hermione  was  suffering  because  of  Maurice.  Hut  Vere  was  surely 
suffering,  subconsciously,  because  of  Hermione. 

There  were  two  links  in  the  chain  of  suffering,  that  between 
Maurice  and  Hermione,  and  tliat  between  Hermione  and  Vere. 

For  a moment  he  felt  as  if  Vere  were  bereaved,  were  motherless. 
The  sensation  passed  directly  he  realized  the  exaggeration  in  his 
mind.  But  he  still  felt  as  if  the  girl  were  deprived  of  something 
which  she  ought  to  posses*,  which,  till  now.  he  had  thought  she  did 
possess.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Vere  stood  quite  outside  of  her 
mother's  life,  instead  of  in  it.  in  its  centre,  it*  core;  and  he  pitied 
the  child,  almost  as  he  pitied  other  children  from  time  to  time, 
children  to  whom  their  parents  were  indifferent.  And  yet  Hemiiunc 
loved  Vere,  and  Vere  could  not  know  what  he  had  only  knowu  com- 
pletely to-day — that  the  mother  often  felt  lonely  with  the  child. 

Vere  did  not  know  that,  but  surely  some  day  she  would  find 
It  out. 

Artois  knew  her  character  well,  knew  that  she  was  very  sensitive, 
very  passionate,  quick  to  feel  and  quick  to  understand.  He  dis- 
covered in  her  qualities  inherited  ls>th  from  her  father  and  her 
mother,  attributes  both  English  and  Sicilian.  In  ap|>enraricc  she 
resemhled  her  father.  She  had  " thrown  back  ” to  the  Sicilian 
ancestor,  as  he  had.  She  had  the  southern  eves,  the  southern 
grace,  the  southern  vivacity  and  warmth  that  hud  made  him  so 
attraetive.  But  Artois  divined  a certain  stubbornness  in  Vere  that 
had  l«om  lacking  in  the  dead  man,  a stubborn  nr**  that  look  it*  rise 
not  in  stupidity  hut  in  a secret  consciousness  of  force. 

Vere.  Artois  thought,  might  lie  violent,  hut  would  not  Is*  fickle. 
She  had  a loyalty  in  her  that  was  Sicilian  in  it*  fervor,  n sense  of 
gratitude  such  as  the  enntadini  have,  although  hv  many  it  is  denied 
to  them:  a quick  and  lively  temper,  hut  a disposilUfti  that  re- 
sponded to  joy,  to  brightness,  to  gayety.  to  sunlight,  with  u swift 
ness,  almost  a fierceness,  that  was  entirely  un-English. 

Her  father  had  been  flic  dancing  Faun.  She  had  not.  could  never 
have  his  gift  of  thoughtlessness.  For  she  had  intellect,  derived 
from  llermione,  and  an  odd  truthfulness  that  was  certainly  not 
Sicilian.  Often  there  were  what  Artois  called  " Northern  l.ights” 
in  her  sincerity.  The  strains  in  her,  united,  made,  he  thought,  a 


fascinating  blend.  Hut  as  y*t 
she  was  tindi‘Vi-ln|M-il — an  inter 
citing.  u dm  ruling  child,  but 
only  a child.  In  many  way* 
she  was  young  for  her  ape. 
Highly  intelligent,  she  was  any- 
thing rather  than  "knowing." 
Her  innocence  was  like  clear 
water  in  n spring.  The  gru 
eioiisnes*  of  youth  was  hers  to 
the  full. 

As  Artois  thought  of  it  hr 
was  conscious,  as  of  a new 
tiling,  of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  such  innocent  youth. 

It  was  horrible  to  connect  it 
with  suffering.  And  yet  that 
link  in  the  chain  did  exUt. 
Vere  had  not  something  that 
surely  sin*  ought  to  have,  anil, 
without  consciously  missing  it, 
she  must  sometimes  subtly,  p«-r- 
hnps  vaguely,  fa*  aware  that 
there  was  u Lack  in  Iter  life. 
Her  mother  gave  her  great  love. 
Hut  she  wa«  not  to  her  mother 
what  a son  would  have  been. 
And  the  love  that  is  mingltsl 
with  regret  has  surely  some- 
thing shadowy  in  it. 

Maurice  Delarey  had  bee®  a* 
the  embodiment  of  joy.  It  wa« 
strange  that  from  the  fount  of 
joy  sorrow  was  thrown  up. 
Hut  so  it  was.  From  him  sor- 
row had  come.  From  him  sor- 
row might  still  come,  even  for 
Vere. 

In  the  white  and  silent  day 
Artois  again  felt  the  stirring  of 
intuition,  a*  he  had  felt  if  long 
ago.  But  now  he  roused  him- 
self, and  resolutely.  aim™', 
angrily,  detached  hi*  mind 
from  its  excursions  towards  tbc 
future. 

" Do  you  often  think  of  to- 
morrow?" he  suddenly  said  to 
the  Istatman.  breaking  from  hi* 
alienee. 

“ Signore  T” 

" Du  you  often  wonder  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  morrow, 
what  you  will  do,  whether  you 
will  be  hnppy  or  sad?" 

The  man  threw  up  his  head.  “ No,  signore.  Whatever  comes  U 
destiny.  If  I had  food  to-day  it  i*  enough  for  me.  Why  should  1 
bother  about  to-morrow's  macchcroni?" 

Artois  smiled.  The  bout  was  clone  in  now  to  the  round  platform 
of  stone  that  projected  beneath  the  wall  of  tin*  Marina. 

As  lie  step|ied  out  he  gave  the  boatman  a generous  huonamano. 

“ You  are  quite  right,  comrade,"  he  said.  “ It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world  to  bother  lilxiut  to-morrow’s  maccheroni." 

CHAPTER  V 

Tiihkk  days  after  Artois’s  conversation  with  Hermione  in  the 
Grotto  of  Virgil  the  Marelic*ino  Isidom  Panacci  came  smiling  into 
his  friend's  apartments  in  the  Hotel  Royal  dcs  Etrmnger*.  Hr 
was  smartly  or  eased  in  tin*  palest  possible  shade  of  gray,  with  a 
bright  pink  tie.  pink  socks,  brown  shoes  of  the  rather  boatlikr 
shape  affected  by  many  young  Neapolitans,  and  a round  straw 
lull,  witli  a small  brim,  that  wa*  set  slightly  on  the  side  of  hb 
curly  head.  In  his  mouth  was  a cigarette,  and  in  his  buttonhole  a 
pink  carnation.  He  took  Artois’s  hand  with  his  left  hand,  aqueesed 
it  affect  innately,  murmured.  "Caro  Emilio."  and  sat  down  in  an 
easy  attitude  on  the  sofa,  putting  his  hat  and  stick  on  a table 
near  by. 

It  was  quite  evident  Hint  he  had  come  for  no  special  reason. 
He  had  just  dropped  in.  a*  he  did  whenever  he  felt  inclined,  to 
gossip  with  "Curo  Emilio.'*  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
possibly  he  might  Is*  interrupting  tin  important  piece  of  work 
The  Marchesino  could  not  realize  work.  He  knew  bis  friend  pub 
lished  book*.  He  even  saw  him  sometimes  actually  engaged  in 
writing  them,  pen  in  bund.  Hut  he  was  sure  anybody  would  far 
rather  sit  and  chatter  with  him.  or  hear  him  play  a valse  on  the 
piano,  or  a bit  of  the  “ Bohetne,”  than  bend  over  a table  all  by 
himself.  And  Artois  always  welcomed  him.  He  liked  him.  But 
it  was  not  only  that  which  made  hint  complaisant.  Doro  wa»  a 
type,  and  a singularly  perfect  one. 

Now  Artois  laid  down  his  pen,  and  pulled  forward  an  armchair 
op|io*ite  to  the  *nfa. 

"Mon  Dim.  Doro!  How  fresh  you  look,  like  a fish  just  pullol 
out  of  the  sin!" 

The  Marchesino  showed  his  teeth  in  a smile  which  also  shone  in 
hi"  round  and  boyish  eves. 

*'  I have  just  wane  out  of  the  wa.  I 'a  pa  and  1 have  been  bathing 
at  the  Eldorado  \Vc  swam  rompl  tin*  Gastello  until  we  were 
opposite  your  window*,  and  sang.  * Funiculi,  funicular  in  tbe 
fConlinutd  on  page  SO.j 
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Books  and  Bookmen 

( Continued  from  jtagc  20. ) 

It's  interesting,  breaking  into  this  plav- 
writin#  business,"  he  eoufiiled.  "The)  say 
that  there's  more  money  in  it  than  in 
writing  a novel,  but  a &ucci-**ful  novel 
hfin^H  in  from  $25,000  to  $7o,00n,  and  u 
take*  u pretty  good  piav  to  make  that  much. 
v\  hen  you  write  a liook  the  publisher  is 
s-ntinttoj  to  give  all  the  credit  to  the  author, 
hut.  the  play  manager  onlv  aertna  to  adver- 
ti»«»  himself.  Most  ja-npie  in  the  writing 
game-  are  weak  enough  to  want  some  credit 
i«*r  It  : I suppose  there  is  some  sort  of 

credit  In  it.  i wonder  how  much  a put>- 
linlier  makes  out  of  a successful  hook?" 

ll«»w  did  you  come  to  get  into  Alaska ?" 

1 parried, 

, “ * went  up  with  the  first  rush  in  ’97. 

I «1  been  studying  law  at  the  Chicago  Law 
College,  with  the  intention  of  joining  my 
brothers,  who  have  a practice  in  that  city. 

'I  lien  the  gold  rush  came  and  I hiked  out 
there.  I took  my  chances  at  anything  that 
came  along,  cutting  wood  for  steamboats 
iitul  any  old  thing.  I was  a big  husky,  and 
it  was  always  easy  to  get  a job  that  would 
keep  me  alive.  Then  1 went  up  to  Nome 
with  a dredge,  and  I got  hold  of  some  good 
properly  there. 

\ v*.  I did  all  kinds  of  things,  Wlicn- 
ever  people  wanted  a job  done  that  nolaidy 
else  would  handle,  thevd  take  a look  at  niy 
liack  and  soak  it  on  to  me.  By  the  wav, 

1 first  broke  into  playwriting  up  there,  it 
was  a local  conxslv  which  took  me  four 
days  to  write.  I fixed  up  ail  agreement 
with  the  Swede  dunce- hull  owner  who  pro- 
duced it  that  if  the  first  act  went  off  well 
1 was  to  receive  the  money  immediately 
after,  or  the  rest  wouldn't  lie  given.  Then  I 
hiked  off  to  the  Arctic  itrotherliood.  That's 
u mighty  strong  secret  society  all  over 
Alaska — a cross  between  the  Elks  and 
Masons.  I .should  say,  I told  the  Arctic 
chief  to  bring  a hunch  down  to  root  for  me. 
Sayl  you  ought  to  have  wen  them.  They 
roared  and  stamped  and  tore  up  the  benches, 
and  I got  my  money  all  right,  hut  just  as 
the  second  act  began  the  show  was  broken 
up  by  a dog  fight. 

" You  ace,  when  the  miners  come  in  to 
town  they  leave  their  dogs  in  the  keno  room. 
Dogs  up  there  are  worth  from  $75  to  $BK) 
apiece,  so  naturally  as  soon  as  two  get  to 
fighting  their  owners  rush  out  and  start 
battering  them  about  the  head  to  prevent 
them  biting  each  other  in  the  bait.  Well, 
there  was  a full  house  dog  fight  back 
in  the  keno  room  that  evening,  and  that 
burst  up  the  show. 

" I used  to  sing  when  I was  in  the  camps. 
My  partner  and  I became  the  most  popular 
people  round  there  because  of  our  musical 
gifts,  and  we  organized  a regular  orchestra. 
We  had  a deaf  liurvtone  and  an  awful  tenor, 
and  they  only  sang  one  song,  which  la-gun. 

‘I  would  that  my  love.'  It  was  very  amus- 
ing when  they  began  to  sing.  The  tenor 
would  strike  hi*  bedrock  tune,  ami  the  deaf 
man  would  bend  down  until  he  caught  it 
and  then  let  hi*  barytone  lly.  He  was  al- 
ways a little  hit  la-hind  the  tenor,  Is-cnuse 
he  had  to  w’atch  his  partner*  lips  to  know 
where  he  was  singing." 

He  told  me  many  such  stories  as  we  sat 
there  hrnruth  the  kayaks  and  oomiaks  and 
Usd*  -of  salmon-skin*  and  whale  har|«Hi»*. 
Hut  of  Flundn-nu  and  the  mining  camp  that 
was  born  there,  of  old  man  Dale  and  his 
enemy  Stark,  of  the  original^  of  Xoda  and  \ 
the  devoted  I’oleon.  the  two  great  characters 
of  The  Barrirr,  I could  learn  little,  Per- 
hu|K  upon  such  subjects  lie  can  express  him- 
self best  through  the  medium  of  his  books. 


Senate  Agreements 

To  persons  who  follow  the  doings  of  Con- 
Etc-*  few  announcements  mean  more  than 
one  which  reads  something  like  this:  "The 
finite  has  agreed  to  vote  on  the  hill  on 
Thursday,  the  tenth,  at  three  o’clock.”  If 
the  measure  is  one  that  has  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country  the  statement 
tnenn*  that  its  Senatorial  battle  is  over; 
tlwl  on  the  day  named  advocates  and  op- 
ponent* will  answer  to  the  roll  call,  and 
the  majority  will  prevail.  It  is  usually  j 


known  in  cases  where  there  has  been  serious 
debate  and  considerable  delay  that  the  bill 
will  puss  when  it  reaches  a vote. 

The  importance  of  a simple  agreement  to 
vote  reveals  the  theory  of  procedure  in  the 
l nited  Xtutes  Senate.  Xo  majority,  no 
presiding  ofliccr.  and  no  committee  can  de- 
termine the  date  for  a vote.  The  consent  of 
all  the  Senators  is  requisite.  The  least  im- 
portant man  on  the  minority  side  i*  thus 
■••HUr&l  of  the  fullest  opporl unity  to  dis- 
cuss any  pleasure.  In  return  ’for  this 
courtesy  it  is  understood  that  no  hill  for 
which  a majority  actually  desires  to  vote 
shall  Is-  killed  by  delay.  There  an-  thus 
two  sides  to  the  " Senatorial  courtesy  " of 
which  we  hear  so  much — a concession  to 
the  individual,  and  a deference  to  the  will 
of  the  known  majority. 


Making  It  Clear 

A (oi.LF.tiE  professor,  in  cont|>any  with  his 
son,  was  enjoying  a walk  in  the  country, 
when  lie  met  an  old  fannrr.  It  luid  ls-eti  n 
very  wet  season,  .mil  the  professor,  think 
ing  to  start  the  conversation  in  a way  that 
would  prove  interesting  to  the  fanner,  re- 
marked: 

" There  lias  Iss-n  a rather  abnormal  pre- 
cipitation of  lute." 

The  farmer  seemrd  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. and  the  professor's  son.  who  u*rd  a 
different  vernacular,  though  he  was  a stu- 
dent in  the  college  to  which  his  father  wa* 
attached,  attempted  to  straighten  out  the 
matter.  Drawing  the  farmer  to  one  side, 
lie  said  in  a superior  way: 

"The  governor  mean*  that  we've  been 
haring  a hell  of  a lot  of  rain." 


A Presentiment 

She  has  married  for  love,  and  her  wrdditig 
is  o'er; 

And  the  clothes  that  she  nrver  will  need 
any  more, 

That  she  would  not  take  with  lirr  and  never 
would  wear. 

Now  her  mother  folds  up  with  the  tender- 
ed care. 

Perhaps  there  are  tears  that  fall  into  the 
folds. 

For  the  wise  mother's  heart  a presentiment 
holds 

That  her  daughter,  enlightened,  ere  six 
i in  sms  have  waned 

Will  have  cause  to  send  hack  for  the  clothes 
she  disdained. 

fiKURClE  Hikdmevk. 


The  Wrong  Tense 

Dorothea's  father  was  sitting  before  a 
window  in  his  country  Iwu*.-  with  Dorothea 
on  his  knees.  He  was  looking  across  the 
fields  with  unseeing  eyes,  when  the  lassie 
broke  in  on  his  reverie  with,  **  What  are  you 
looking  at.  papa?” 

'■  I was  looking  into  the  future,  my  dear," 

“The  future,  papa!  I thought  it  was  into 
the  pa  si  ure!" 


Britain’s  New  Patent  Law 

Ksiiiami  has  adopted  a new  patent  law 
under  which  all  articles  patented  must  Is- 
produced  in  that  country  or  the  patent  will 
be  cancelled.  This  is  due  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
nnd  has  already  produced  it  remarkable 
stimulus  to  certain  trades.  It  is  a definitely 
and  clearly  worded  act.  and  there  js  no  es- 
caping from  it.  Every  patent  granted  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  British  Isles  will  have 
In  be  worked  there.  Further,  the  act  is 
retroactive,  and  all  owners  of  patents 
taken  out  in  lnt»4  and  before  that  date  will 
by  I he  ‘2#th  of  August  thia  year  Is-  com- 
pelled to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
is*  made  to  work  their  manufactures  in  that 
country.  Great  Britain  has  granted  some- 
thing like  nihhi  patent*  to  foreigners.  Many  i 
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of  these  are  not  worth  much,  but  a large 
numlier  are  very  valuable. 

It  is  rumored  that  a large  American  ma- 
chinery firm  has  representatives  now  in  Eng- 
land haiking  for  suitable  land*  for  the  pur- 
p<*e  of  manufacturing  all  the  Pads  for 
which  they  have  British  patents.  Another 
American  firm  holding  British  patents  for 
safety  razors  will  in  a few  months  Is-  find- 
ing work  for  500  hand*  at  Sheffield.  An- 
other company  has  bought  land  in  London, 
nnd  all  this  in  four  weeks  time.  One 
can  already  compute  that  lo.tMMl  additional 
working  people  will  he  directly  employed 
twelve  months  lienee  as ’a  result  of  the 
amended  patents  act. 

Finally,  when  all  these  patents  lapse 
England  will  have  definitely  established  con- 
••erns  ready  to  continue  the  industries.  The 
new  act.  unlike  its  preceding  ones,  is  so 
definitely  and  dearly  worded  that  there  are 
no  loopholes  to  afford  escape  from  it.  The 
industries  about  t«»  be  created  will  become 
British  industries. 


Not  Exactly 

“ Time  is  money." 

" Hard  times  aren't." 


The  Omen 

Mr.  Nkwlyweu.  "But,  my  lore,  whv  are 
you  weeping?" 

Mrs.  Newlywed.  ”011.  .lohu.  John!  1 
just  peeped  into  the  kitchen  and  saw  that 
cook  has  on  her  travelling  gown." 


A Chicago  Tragedy 

" Why  dues  that  tall  woman  over  in  the 
corner  h>ok  so  sad?" 

“ Because  she  can't  get  a divorce.” 

"Why  ean’l  she  get  one?" 

“ She's  not  married." 


WHIPPED  CREAM. 

T«*  Inrgs  p«Tcentn*e  r<f  mam  in  Bordim’s  Pitikirn  Bsast, 
EviroMTID  Mlta  (unawMrcwrll  ymr-ti-t*  of  Mtirfarlnrv  whip- 
pui*  if  milk  on.)  utrm.li  arc  Uirnnu^My  cl, ilk,]  lw  fc»t  or 
• mw  wire  whipper  Uuirltm  rrsult*  »r»  c-tiUuocil  liy  whipping 
hi  boal  pocked  m ice. 


THE  BEST  WORM  LOZENGES  for  CHILDREN  , 
BROWN'S  VERMIFUGE  COMFITS.  „ ten*  I 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

“A  shining  coun- 
tenance”  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears’ 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears’ 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 
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JOINING  THE  'WORLD’S  LARGEST  CANTILEVER  BRIDGE 


IT  IM  NOW  KMHIRLK  TO  ( IMISH  TIIE  MHT  RIVER  BETWEEN  IPEEIt  NEW  YORK  AND  TIIK  LONO  ISLAND  SHORE  BY  MEANS  or  TIIE  NEW 
HIJMKWELLM  ISLAND  URIIMIE.  THE  LA*T  OAT  IN  WHICH  WAS  RECENTLY  SPANNED  BY  A NARROW  STEEL  TATIIWAY.  THE  LKNOTII 
OR  TIIK  BRUME,  TIIE  LAltOEST  CANTILEVER  STRCCTCHF.  IN  EXISTENCE,  WILL  BE  8230  KELT.  AND  IT  WILL  CARRY  A DO l ULE  l»M  K 


THE  APOLOGY  OF  A DICTATOR 


KNIIOR  JOAO  FRANCO,  tlw  Portuguese  dictator, 
whose  measure*  «»f  repression  were  the  direct 
muse  of  (he  assassination  of  king  Curios  uud 
I Is*  Crown  Prince,  ha*  e.xplititu  d the  motive* 
which  actuated  him  to  the  corrcHpondent  of  an 
Italian  newspaper.  Senbor  Fmneo  fled  from 
Portugal  almost  immediately  after  the  tragedy, 
a nd  has  since  then  keen  wandering  through  tin* 
west  of  Europe,  moving  from  city  to  city,  striv- 
ing hard  to  keep  his  Identity  concealed  from  the  infuriated  Portu- 
guese conspirator*  who  are  iadieved  to  Is*  trailing  him. 

“ I am  here  in  exile,”  said  Franeo.  “The  work  to  which  I had 
dedicated  my  life  und  all  my  xtrcngtli  was  destroyed  by  the  blood- 
thirsty act  of  a few  unfortunate  madmen.  The  fate  of  man  con- 
ceal* ferocious  stupidities!  The  shot*  that  killed  llie  King  and 
the  Crown  Prince  struck  me  also.  I died  with  my  friend*.  Just 
ut  the  time  when  I wu*  sure  that  my  life  was  useful  to  my 
country.  . . . 

" But  I must  not  talk  about  it!  The  future  will  either  vindicate 
or  condemn  me.  Ijrt  It  condemn  me  if  my  disgrace  can  help  my 
country.  My  duty  to  my  country  seals  my  lip*.  I have  no  right 
to  defend  myself;  my  words  might  trouble  the  work  of  my  sin- 
censor*.  My  country  is  In  need  of  peace,  und  I had  hoped  to  give 
it  both  peace  and  grandeur.  Portugal  is  a lit  lie  country,  but  she 
may  still  lie  great.  I thought  that  I had  a great  work  to  do,  hut 
destiny  willed  that  I was  not  to  do  it.  I have  come  away,  hilt 
I have  no  right  to  talk  or  to  do  anything  to  disturb  the  work  of 
the  people  who  aland  t onlay  where  I stood  yesterday."  __ 

” Your  enemies  will  *ay  that  you  eannot  find  anything  to  excuw 
your  act*:  they  will  say  that  their  accusation*  are  true  and  that 
you  euniiot  deny  them.”  it  was  urged. 

" Well,  and  if  they  <hi?  Who  do  1 serve  except  myself  und  my 
own  interest*  if  I defend  myself?  And  after  all  what  difference 
doe*  opinion  make  when  u man  know*  the  truth?  The  result  is 
the  only  thing  that  count*  in  the  work  of  the  statesman.  If  he 
•Ulcered*  he  Is  a hero;  if  he  fails  he  i*  ari  adventurer— and  more 
than  one  great  victory  has  Is-cn  the  work  of  chance.  Last  duly, 
when  the  special  envoy*  of  the  great  Kurnpean  journals  came  to 
Portugal  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  country,  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  spontaneous  expression*  of  *vm|iathy  and  in 
fhelr  indorsement  of  my  governmental  work.  When  their  opinion 
wa»  known,  all  the  Portuguese  journals  unfavorable  to  me  attacked 
me  with  extraordinary  ferocity,  and  so  they  attacked  the  foreign 
journals.  They  said  that  I iiad  defamed  my  country  to  justify 
mv  work  and  no  ‘ put  myself  upon  a pedestal  io  foreign  eye*.' 

“If  I should  talk  now  they  would  again  accuse  me  of  slandering 


my  native  land.  They  begged  me  to  come  away:  they  said  that  my 
leaving  the  country  would  make  it  easier  to  establish  peace.  I 
promised  them  that  I would  go,  and  so  1 went.  1 want  to  keep  to 
the  spirit  of  my  promise;  I «lo  itoi  wish  to  interfere  with  tlirtit  in 
any  way,  ami  I will  say  nothing  hut  this;  all  tliat  the  m*ws|>aprr» 
said  about  my  relations  at  court  being  strained  j*  false.  I'ntil  the 
moment  of  my  dc|mrtiire  I received  nothing  but  proofs  of  cordiality- 
I will  affirm  one  thing  more:  they  *av  tliat.  the  assassination  wa» 
provoked  by  my  dictatorship.  That  is  false.  The  . rime  was  com 
milled  when  it  was  known  tliat  my  dictatorship  hud  ended.  Tliat  i« 
proved  by  the  fact  that  my  dec  ns*  of  Kovemlier  Used  the  election* 
for  the  month  of  April.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  electoral  prepara- 
lion  when  the  crime  was  accomplished.” 

" But  the  decree  nlsdishing  parliamentary  immunity  was  pro- 
mulgated only  two  day*  la-fore  the  as*>aMiinntion ; they  say  tliat  it 
wiis  that  decree  which  tilled  the  cup  to  overflowing.” 

“ In  witch  event*  they  always  *av  that  the  last  act  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  cause.  I will  tell  you  why  I promulgated  that 
decree,  although  the  Chamler  had  "been  dissolved  since  May.  I 
did  it  lieeaitsi*  of  the  crime*  against  the  safety  ol  the  state.  I 
did  it  after  I discovered  that  there  were  Deputies  mt-niher*  »f 
the  t'hnniher  of  Dipiitn-s — among  the  conspirator*  who  organic* 
the  revolutionary  attempt  of  .larnijiry  2S,  which  failed  only  be 
cause  the  army  wn*  faithful  to  the  King.” 

" So  there  wan  a revoltilieinarv  movement  nnnmg  the  population? 
“No,  not  unioiig  the  |Mipulation ; among  the  |Miliiieiaus.  It  n»* 
ne>t  a movement  strong  enough  to  effect  a revolution,  hut  it  was  u 
menace*:  it  was  strong  enough  to  I**  dangerous;  strong  enough  tn 
bring  uImiiiI  iiitu-h  trouble.  I knew  that  if  I did  not  warn  the 
conspirator*  I should  lie  forced  to  suppre**  them  later  on-  Mv 
decree  hail  hut  one  nH-auing — prevention.  I issued  it  to  fens* 
across  the  frontier  of  Portugal  men  who  I knew  were  dangerous 
to  the  statp.  But.  I lieg  of  you,  do  not  make  me  say  tiling*  that  I 
do  imt  want  to  say  and  that  I must  not  say!  I have  said  t"° 
much.” 

“What  are  your  future  plans?”  the  dictator  was  a*kcd. 

“ I do  not  know.  I must  have  advice.  As  far  a*  I am  personally 
concerned  I care  for  nothing  but  mv  country'*  peace.  But  it  seem* 
to  me  that  tny  sun  need*  the  lib  of  a city,  lie  had  studied  •** 
three  years;  lie  renoiiiiced  that  by  the  wish  of  his  mother.  I «nl 
him  to  |N*rfeet  himself  in  foreign  language*.  I want  him  lo  II" 
with  his  fellow  creatures,  tn  live  in  the  common  life,  to  make 
friends  ami  to  lie  a friend.  In  a short  time  lie  will  I**  Iwenty-*"1'' 
year*  old.  Young  prsiple  need  companions;  they  ought  to  !•" 
among  people  of  their  own  age." 

Franco  was  silent,  engrossed  in  thought*  of  hi*  hop’*  future. 
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PA  QUIN, 

f^PARIS3^=t 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  DRESSMAKER. 


3 RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS 


begs  to  inform  his  clients  that  his  trade- 
mark having  been  extensively  coun- 
terfeited, his  waist-hands  will  he  of 

white  ground  with  reddish-brown  let- 
ters for  the  Summer  Season  of  1908. 

40  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Mint . comprehMutv*  ami  attractive  ever  offered  Pint  departure 
Amlin.  RJ  day*.  W”B.  F.  C.  CURK.  Timet  Buildl^Th.  T 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold.  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial und  Travellers’  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques,  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Hamkkno,  No.  08  Wau.  hTMKKT. 


Hygienic  Fads  of  a Day 

By  Edward  A.  Ayers,  M.D. 

The  world  is  full  of  |xnt  hygienic  am- 
bit ion  n,  In  tnil  explosive  forces  seeking  cuits, 
and.  an  corn  in  the  popper,  they  must  ex- 
plode In  relieve  tension.  Yesterday  it  was 
sun  baths  modified  by  blue  gins*.  sunrise 
•I roll*  ««  the  dew.  nr  in  the  " altogether." 
chloride  of  gold,  vegetarianism,  nut  diet, 
.Taegr-rism.  electric  lad  Is,  high  oscillators, 
minting,  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  To-day  it  is 
negation  therapeutic*,  evangelical  psycho- 
thcru  p«-ut  icx,  Metchnikoff  lactose;  and  to- 
morrow it  will  lx1  something  else  equally 
exciting  and  ephemeral.  What  n scrap-heap 
of  sanitary  fads  ia  accumulating!  Shade* 
of  ealoinel,  fresh  air,  exercise,  ami  simple 
diet  f The  constant  succession  of  lauded 
cures,  which  go  up  like  a rocket  and  conic 
down  like  the  stick  ought  to  develop  a 
iu0  bu.,;,P  of  pessimism  — but  does  not. 
A " cure,  ’ as  the  average  mind  conceive*  it 
i»  of  nearly  equal  inuniiienee  to  angel  visits 
or  arrival  of  one’s  proverbial  " ship."  to 
lien's  teeth  or  to  inerrant  weather  predic- 
tion. If  the  medical  profession  can  qualify 
a*  an  expert  it  will  count  demonstrated 
** cures " on  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  still 
not  find  nil  required.  There  are  thousands 
of  remedies  wholly  satisfactory,  and  hun- 
dred* of  coin  plaint  a directly  curable,  but  not  a 
down  specific  cures  of  constitutional  dineaM*. 

A remedy  which  can  euro  a constitutional 
disease  is  called  a " specific,"  because  it  can 
single  out  and  destroy  the  special  cause  of 
a disease.  Such  are  quinine  in  malaria. 
Behring  s anti-toxin  in  diphtheria,  mercury 
in  syphilis,  and  a number  of  other  germ 
destroyers.  Hut  no  infective  diseases  have 
yet  been  cut  short  by  direct  saturation  of 
the  blond  with  germicides,  the  strength  of 
saturation  necessary  being  also  destructite 
to  man. 

Another  great  field  in  which  we  may  look 
for  " specific  " cures  is  that,  of  the  chemical 
diseases,  which  are  due  to  loss  of  proper 
proportion  of  the  natural  secretions  which 
sustain  lu^lth — gastric,  pancreatic,  thyroid, 
adrenal,  and  to  over-accumulation  of  chem- 
icals which  should  he  eliminated.  Such  dis- 
ease. are  gout,  rheumatism,  cretinism.  Ad- 
dison s disease,  various  heart  and  kidney 
disorders,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  and 
consequent  apoplexies,  convulsions  — even 
obesity. 

-Most  of  the  exploited  cures  that  hold  the 
public  eye  for  a time  have  elements  of  truth, 
and  while  applied  with  the  enthii*ia»ui  and 
fidelity  innate  with  new  fads,  prove  helpful, 
but  only  for  a while.  Did  the  Keelcy  cure 
ever  cure!  No  doubt  many  men  did  stop 
drinking. liquor  who  took  the  cure;  but  the 
chloride  of  gold  hud  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
No  chloride  of  gold,  nor  any  other  remedy, 
can  reverse  the  destructive  change  in  struc- 
ture found  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  due  to 
prolonged  alcoholic  Maturation,  any  more 
than  a harness  maker  can  “doctor*  a rot- 
ted trace  hack  to  sound  leather.  The  blue- 
glass  craze  bad  a scientific  liasia  of  fart 
which  was  elucidated  through  the  Finsen 
light  rays. 

The  inlluenec  of  mental  attitude  over 
physical  and  mental  hygiene  is  very  great, 
out  it.  degree  is  wildly  exaggerated  when 
set  up  as  n cure  all.  or  even  a remedy  that 
is  independent  of  many  purely  physical 
aids.  At  wliat  insanity  one  must  have  ar- 
rived who  I real*  nu-laiielioliii.  headache, 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  furred  tongue,  all 
due  to  too  much  food  and  too  little  elimina- 
tion. by  lectures  and  prayers,  when  a g»xxl 
dose  of  castor  oil  will  give  dumb,  struggling 
Nature  the  simple  assistance  she  would 
gladly  obtain,  could  she  but  apeak!  Or 
what  shall  we  say  of  swallowing  acctaniliJ 
headache  checks  in  similar  conditions,  which 
only  smother  Nature’s  cry  for  genuine  re- 
lief! The  world’s  remedy  stage  is  crowded 
with  n mob,  each  member  watching  hawk- 
ep>d  for  a passing  monopoly  of  the  lime- 
light centre.  When  will  we  realize  that  our 
bodily  mechanism  is  the  most  complex  unit 
on  earth,  and  that  the  application  of  reme- 
dies is  and  must  be  a great  art  founded  in 
wise  adjustment  of  widely  varying,  yet  in- 
timately interdependent,  scientific  facts? 

Medical  science  is  the  most  exacting  of 
all.  yet  what  a host-  of  **  half-baked  ” enthu- 
siasts, or  promoters,  rush  forward,  ready  to 
juggle  with  the  mechanism  of  life!  ’ | 
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(Continued  from  page  Hi.) 

water,  to  serenade  you.  Why  didn't  you  hear  ua?  Papa  ha*  a 
splendid  voire,  almost  like  Tumagno'*  in  the  gram;  phone,  when  hi* 
sing*  the  " Addin'  from  OlrJto.  Of  course  wr  kept  a little  out  at 
sea.  Papa  is  so  easily  recognized  by  his  red  mustache*.  But  still 
you  might  haw*  bean)  us." 

" I did." 

” Then  why  didn't  you  come  on  to  tin*  balcony,  nrnieo  mio?” 

" IIwuin*  *1  thought  you  were  street  ►inprs.' 

" Umvvrro?  Papa  would  la*  angry.  And  lie  is  in  a lail  ten  per 
today  anyhow." 

" Wliv?*' 

" Well,  I believe  Hilda  Mai  ia  going  hi  bring  a .roi/wi  against 
Viviano.  Of  course  he  won’t  marry  her,  and  she  never  expected 
he  enuhl.  Why,  she  used  to  le  a milliner  in  the  Toledo.  I re- 
mem  her  it  perfectly,  and  now  Sigiamondo — Hut  it’s  really  (Jihla 
that  has  made  papa  angry.  You  see,  he  has  paid  twice  for  me. 
once  four  thousand  lire,  and  the  other  time  Mirer  thousand  five 
hundred.  And  then  lie  has  Inst  a lot  at  lotto  lately.  He  has  no 
luck.  And  then  lie.  too,  was  in  a row  yesterday  evening.'' 

“The  Marclicse?'* 

" Yes.  iu  the  i hiuia.  He  slapped  Signora  Merani'a  face  twice 
before  every  one." 

“ Diavolo!  What.  n lady?" 

" Well,  if  you  like  to  call  her  so."  returned  Itoro,  negligently. 
" Ib-r  Im-luind  is  an  inipi«*gato  of  the  jaist -ollice,  or  someihhtg  of 
the  kind.” 

" But  why  should  the  Marchcae  slap  her  face  in  the  t'hiaia?" 

" Becau-e  she  provoki-d  him.  They  tm>k  a flat  in  the  house  my 
lather  owns  in  the  Strada  ('hiatumone.  After  a time  they  got 
la-hind  with  tlw*  rent.  He  let  them  stay  on  for  six  months  without 
paying,  and  tlien  he  turned  them  out.  What  should  he  dot”  Doro 
began  to  gesticulate.  He  held  bis  right  hand  up  on  a level  with 
his  face,  with  the  lingers  all  drawn  together  and  pressed  against 
the  thumb,  and  moved  it  violently  backward*  and  forward*,  bring- 
ing it  clour  to  the  bridge  at  his  nose,  then  throwing  it  out  toward* 
Artois.  "What  else.  1 say!  Was  he  to  give  his  beautiful  rooms 
to  them  for  nothing?  And  she  with  a face  like — have  you,  I ask 
you,  Emilio,  have  you  seen  her  teeth?"’ 

" I have  never  men  the  signora  in  my  life!" 

" You  have  never  seen  her  teeth?  Dio  Mio!”  He  opened  hi*  two 
hand*,  and,  lifting  hi*  arm*,  shook  them  loosely  above  his  head, 
shutting  his  eyes  for  an  instant  as  if  to  ward  oil  some  dreadful 
vision.  "They  are  like  the  key*  of  a piano  from  Bordieelli’at 
Busta!”  lie  dropjied  hi*  hands  and  opened  hi*  eye*.  " Yesterday 
l»i|ui  was  walking  in  the  fhiaia.  He  met  Signora  Merani,  and 
she  I* •gan  to  abuse  him.  Slie  had  a red  parasol.  She  shook  it 
at  him!  She  called  him  vigliacco — pupa,  a Panacci,  dei  iMdii 
di  Vedrano!  The  parasol — it  was  a bright  red.  it  infuriated  papa. 
He  told  the  signora  to  stop.  She  knows  his  tempet.  Every  one  in 
Naples  knows  our  tempers,  every  one  I I.  Viviano,  even  Sigis- 
niondo.  wp  are  all  the  same,  we  are  all  exactly  like  pupa.  If  we 
are  insulted  we  cannot  control  ourselves.  You  know  it.  Emilio!" 

“ I am  perfectly  certain  of  it,"  said  Artois.  “ I am  positive 
that  none  of  you  can.” 

" It  doe*  not  matter  whether  it  is  a man  or  a woman.  We  must 
do  something  with  our  hands.  We  have  got  to.  Pupa  told  the 
signoru  he  should  strike  her  at  once*  unless  she  put  down  the  ml 
parasol  and  was  silent.  What  did  she  do,  the  imbecile?  She 
stuck  out  her  fare  like  this," — lie  thrust  hi*  face  forward  with 
the  right  check  turned  towards  Artois — "and  said,  'Strike  me! 
strike  me!’  l'apa  obeyed  her.  I’ootn,  poom!  He  gave  her  a 
siuack  on  each  cheek  before  every  one.  * You  want  edueat  ion ! ' he 
said  to  her.  ' And  I shall  give  it  to  you.'  And  now  she  may 
bring  a (kwoiw,  too.  But  did  you  really  think  we  were  street 
singers?"  He  threw  himself  tack,  took  the  cigarette  from  his 
mouth,  and  laughed.  Then  he  caught  hold  of  his  blond  mu*ta<  he 
with  both  hand*,  gave  it  an  upward  twist,  at  the  same  time 
pouting  his  big  lips,  and  added: 

" We  shall  bring  a mum  against  you  for  that!" 

" No.  Doro.  you  und  I must  never  quarrel,  ltv  the  way.  though. 
I want  to  see  you  angry.  Every  one  talks  of  tin.*  Punacei  temper, 
hut  when  I am  with  you  I always  see  von  smiling  or  laughing.  A* 
to  the  Marche***.  lie  is  a*  lively  as  a boy.  Viviano — " 

“llh,  Viviano  is  a buffon--.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  imitate  a 
monkev  from  whom  another  monkey  has  snatched  a nut'" 

“ No.” 

**  It  is  like  this — " 

Willi  extraordinary  suddenness  he  distorted  hi*  whole  face  into 
the  likeness  of  an  angry  upc.  bundling  hi*  -boulder-  and  uttering 
Hern*  simian  cries. 

**  No.  I can't  do  it.” 

With  equal  suddenness  and  self-possession  he  became  his  smiling 
self  again. 

'•  Viviano  ha*  studied  in  the  monkey-house.  And  the  monk 
looking  the  other  wav  when  he  passes  along  the  Marina  where  the 
women  are  Ini  thing  in  the  slimmer!  lie  shall  do  that  for  you  oil 
Sunday  afternoon  when  you  come  to  ( 'apodimonte.  It  makes  even 
mamma  die  of  laughing,  and  you  know  how*  religious  she  is.  But 
tlien.  of  course,  men — that  does  not  matter.  Religion  is  for 
women,  nnd  they  understand  that  quite  well." 

The  Marehesina  never  made  any  pretence  of  piety.  One  virtue  he 
had  in  the  fullest  abundance.  lie  was  perfectly  sincere  with 
those  whom  he  considered  his  friends.  That  (here  could  lie  any 
need  for  hypocrisy  never  occurred  to  him. 


" Mamma  would  liatr  it  if  we  were  saints.”  he  continued. 

" I um  sure  the  Man-hc-u  can  Is-  under  no  apprehension  on  that 
score.”  said  Artois. 

■'  No,  I don't  think  so,”  returned  the  Marchesinn,  quite 
seriously. 

He  had  a sense  of  humor,  hut  it  did  not  alwa.vs  serve  him. 
Occasionally  it  was  fitful  anil,  when  summoned  by  irony,  remained 
at  a distance. 

" It  is  true.  Emilio,  yon  have  never  seen  me  angry.”  he  con- 
tinued. reverting  to  the  remark  of  Artois;  "you  ought  to.  Till 
you  have  seen  a Panacci  angry  you  do  not  really  know  him. 
With  you.  of  course,  1 eon  Id  never  la*  angry — never,  never.  You 
are  my  friend,  my  comrade.  To  you  I tell  everything.'' 

A sudden  remembrance  seemed  to  route  to  him.  Evidently  a new 
thought  had  started  into  his  active  mind,  for  his  face  suddenly 
changed,  and  became  serious,  even  sentimental. 

" What  ia  it!"  a*ked  Artois. 

“Today,  just  now  in  the  sea.  1 have  seen  a girl — Madonna! 
Emilio,  she  had  a little  uo-e  that  was  |ierfeet — perfect.  How  she 
wn*  simpatica!  What  a beautiful  girl!” 

Ilis  whole  face  assumed  a melting  expression,  and  lie  pursed  his 
lips  in  the  form  of  a kiss. 

•*  She  was  in  the  sen  too?”  asked  Artois. 

“No.  If  she  had  been!  But  I was  with  papa.  It  was  just 
after  we  had  lieen  serenading  you.  She  luul  heard  us,  I am  sun*, 
for  she  was  laughing,  I dived  under  the  Imat  in  which  slie  was. 
I did  all  my  tricks  for  lier.  I did  the  mermaid  and  the  seal-  She 
was  delighted.  She  never  took  lier  eyes  from  me.  As  to  papa — 
she  never  glanced  at  him.  l’oor  pa|ni!  He  was  angry.  She  had 
her  mother  with  her.  I think — a signora,  tall,  flat.  ugly,  hut  she  was 
sini|iutira.  list.  She  had  niee  eyes,  and  when  I did  tlie  seal  she 
could  not  help  laughing,  though  I think  she  was  rather  .sad.” 

**  What  sort  of  boat  were  they  in?"  Artois  n-ked.  with  sudden 
interest. 

” A white  boat  with  a green  line." 

" And  they  were  coining  from  the  direction  of  Po-illipo?” 

" Ma  si!  Emilio,  do  you  know  them?  Do  you  know  the  perfect 
little  now!" 

The  Marchesino  laid  one  hand  eagerly  on  the  arm  of  his 

friend. 

**  1 believe  you  do!  I am  sure  of  it!  The  molltcr — ahe  i*  tlat 
as  a carabiniere  ami  quite  old.  hut  with  niee  eve*,  sympathetic, 
intelligent.  And  the  girl  i*  a little  brown — from  the  sun — with 
ryes  full  of  fun  nnd  fire,  dark  eves.  SIm*  may  hr  Italian,  nnd  yet 
— there  is  something  English,  too.  But  she  is  not  Idoml.  she  is 
not  cold.  And  when  she  laughs!  Her  teeth  are  not  like  the  keys 
of  a piano  from  Bordieelli  s.  And  -he  is  full  of  passion,  of  flame, 
of  sentiment,  as  1 am.  And  slie  i-  young,  perhaps  sixteen.  Do 
you  know  her?  Present  me.  KLniilio!  I have  presented  you  to 
all  my  friends.” 

" Mio  caro.  you  have  made  me  your  debtor  for  life.” 

“ It  isn't  true!” 

" Indeed  it  is  true.  But  I do  not  know  who  these  ladies  are. 
They  may  la*  Italians.  They  may  Is*  tourists.  Perhaps  to-morrow 
they  will  have  left  Naples.  Or  they  may  come  from  Sorrento. 
Capri,  How  can  I tell  who  they  are?” 

The  Marchesino  suddenly  changed.  Ilis  ardor  vanished.  Hi* 
gesticulating  hands  fell  to  his  sides.  Ili*  expressive  face  grew 
melancholy. 

"Of  course.  How  can  you  tell?  Directly  I was  out  of  the  sea 
ami  dressed.  I went  to  Santa  Lucia.  I examined  every  boat,  hut 
the  white  lmat  with  the  green  line  was  not  there.  Pasta!” 

He  lit  a fresh  cigarette  and  was  silent  for  a moment.  Then 
he  said: 

" Emilio  caro.  will  you  come  out  with  me  to-night?" 

“ With  pleasure.” 

*'  In  the  boat.  There  will  be  a moon.  We  will  dine  at  the  Antieo 
Ciusrppane.” 

" So  far  off  as  thal!"  Artois  said,  rather  abruptly. 

“Why  not?  Today  I hate  the  town.  I want  tranquillity.  At 
the  Antieo  (iiuseppone  there  will  be  scarcely  any  one.  It  I*  early 
in  the  season.  And  afterwards  we  will  fish  for  sardc,  or  saraglir. 
Take  me  away  from  Naples.  Emilio;  take  me  away!  For  to-night, 
if  I stay — well,  I feel  that  I shall  not  hi*  nanto.” 

Artois  hurst  into  hi*  hig  roaring  laugh. 

" And  why  do  you  want  to  Ik*  *anto  to-night!"  he  asked. 

“The  heuutiful  girl!  I wish  to  keep  her  memory,  if  only  for  one 
night.” 

" Very  well.  then.  We  will  fish,  nnd  vmi  shall  he  a saint.” 

"faro  Emilio!  Perhaps  Viviano  will  come  too.  But  I think 
he  will  Is*  with  Lidia.  She  is  singing  to-night  at  the  Teatro  Ntiovo. 
Be  ready  at  half  past  seven.  I will  cull  for  you.  And  now  I 
-hull  leave  you." 

lie  got  up,  went  over  to  a mirror,  carefully  arranged  his  tie.  und 
put  «>n  hi-  straw  hat  at  the  exactly  most,  impudent  angle. 

" I -ball  leave  you  to  write  your  book  while  I meet  papa  at 
the  villa.  Do  you  know  wliv  papa  is  so  careful  to  Is*  always  at 
Hip  villa  lit  four  o’clock  just  now?” 

'•  No!” 

“ Nor  dm**  mamma ! If  she  did!  I 'over  a mamma!  But  she  can 
always  go  to  inns*.  A rivedercl.  Emilio." 

He  moved  his  hut  a little  more  to  one  side  ami  went  out.  swing- 
ing his  walking  stick  gently  to  and  fro  in  a manner  that  was 
pensive  ami  almost  sentimental. 

(To  hr  Vontiwuni.) 
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Trees  as  Crops 

*•  It  is  iis  shiv  tliut  forest  lam!  can  be 
made  to  prow  successive  crops  of  trees  un* 
urr  prn[M-r  methods  as  that  plough  land  ran 
be  made  to  grow  successive  crops  of  wheat.” 
says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
part  of  his  annual  report  wherein  he  speak* 
of  the  national  forest*. 

This  country,  which  once  could  boast  of 
forest  resources  richer  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world,  has  lst-n  cutting  three 
time*  ns  much  timber  for  a munls-r  of 
years  as  there  is  grown,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  timber  a*  a crop  to  be  carefully 
harvested  has  come  at  a tune  when  many  of 
the  virgin  forests  are  already  depleted. 
Continuing,  Secretary  Wilson  says  in  part: 

” Just  a*  American  farming  ha*  hud  to 
develop,  and  is  still  developing,  methods 
adapted  to  the  condition*  of  each  region  to 
make  the  bc*t.  use  of  the  agricultural  lands, 
m>  must  the  forester  learn  by  scientific 
study  and  practical  trial  to  make  the  best 
use  of  our  timlier  land.  And  the  best  use 
means,  of  course,  not  merely  its  ln-*t  use 
for  the  growing  of  trees,  but  its  best  use 
with  reference  to  all  interests  directly  or 
indirectly  alfected  by  it. 

" As  time  plasm1*,  it  will  doubtless  appear 
that  the  principles  which  centuries  of  ex- 
jH-riener  in  older  countries  have  placed  at 
our  .command  can  be  applied  with  increas- 
ing good  results  as  we  grow  more  fumiliar 
with  our  own  special  conditions.  The  issue 
is  sharply  between  caring  for  our  forest*  by 
applying  a system  of  known  efficiency  or 
siitfering  certain  loss,  not  only  of  the  for- 
ests, but  of  usublc  water  and  soil  a*  well, 
through  the  operation  of  causes  us  certain 
to  act  a*  are  the  rivers  to  run  to  the  sea.” 

The  Forest  Service  now  has  administra- 
tion over  more  than  1(14.000.000  acres  of 
land.  This  is  slightly  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  country's  total  forested  area;  the  re- 
mainder is  in  the  hands  of  private  owner*. 
Nearly  all  the  timber  land  of  the  unap- 
propriated public  domain  is  now  in  the  na- 
tional forests.  This  means  that  it  i*  being 
protected  against  tire,  theft,  and  wasteful 
exploitation,  that  its  power  to  grow  wood 
and  store  water  is  bring  safeguarded  for 
all  time,  and  that,  nevertheless,  its  present 
supply  of  useful  material  is  open  to  im- 
mediate use  whenever  it  i*  wanted.  The  re- 
port says: 

■’  The  timber  in  the  national  forests,  which 
is  the  legacy  of  the  growth  of  centuries,  is 
now  in  the  truest  sense  public  property,  ad- 
ministered for  the  benefit  of  the  people — 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
West,  since  they  are  nearest  at  hand,  but, 
on  the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  every  part 
of  the  country,  since  the  welfare  of  every 
section  is  interwoven  with  that  of  all  others. 
The  communities  and  settlers  adjacent  to 
the  forests  are  safe  from  any  fear  of  mo- 
nopoly of  one  of  the  chief  necessities  of 
civilized  man." 

The  secretary  tells  interestingly  of  how 
the  government  manages  its  timlM-r  lands  as 
a trustee.  It  give*  timlier  away  through 
free- u»e  permit*  in  small  quantities  to  the 
actual  home-maker,  who  comes  to  develop 
the  country,  and  in  larger  quantities  to  com- 
munities for  public  purposes.  Its  system 
of  management  is  vastly  different  from  that 
of  a landlord.  When  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  harvested  from  the  national  for- 
est* sales  are  made  to  the  highest  bidder, 
but  under  such  restrictions  as  look  to  the 
maintenance  of  a lasting  supply  answering 
to  the  nerds  of  the  locality,  to  be  had  with- 
out favoritism  and  without  extortionate  de- 
mand ba.-ed  upon  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
sumer. 


The  Tax  Dodger  Doesn’t  Tell 

” What  is  'untold  wealth,'  pa?’’ 

” The  property  you  keep  out  of  the  tux 
list” 


Spring  Cleaning 

Mbs,  .Tone*.  " flood  gracious,  Mr*.  Itrown, 
why  is  your  htisluind  going  through  nil  those 
strange  action*'  I*  lie  training  for  a prize- 
fight }» 

Mbs.  ltanwx.  " Not  at  all:  lie’s  merely 
getting  in  form  to  beat  the  carpels." 


N G L,  S U M >, 
CRUISES 


Special  Summer  Cruises 

[1  during 

JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 


T>  Norway.  Spitzbergen,  North  Cape,  Iceland.  Scotland,  Orkney.  Faroe 
Islands,  and  Northern  Capitals,  by  the  magnificent  Twin-Screw  Steamships 

•OCEANA.”  ••METEOR,”  and  ••  KRONPRINZESSIN  CECIUE” 

which  insure  the  tourist  all  the  comforts  that  a modern  steamship  can  com- 
mand Excellent  connections  from  America  by  the  company’s  transatlantic 
service.  Duration  from  14  to  24  days  (starting  from  Hamburg);  rates  $62.50 
and  up,  including  all  expenses  aboard  steamer. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

JS-37  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


NOT  since  ale  was  first  brewed,  centuries 
.igo,  has  it  attained  the  perfection  shown 
to-day  in  every  bottle  of  EVANS' — there 
you  find  the  culmination  of  ale  goodness. 

L'IuIm,  ll.arts  Restaurant-,  and  Ptalm. 

C.  H.  KVAXS  Jt  HONS,  - - HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

laras-h  torn  to  ruin  tad  ••hunt  >aaf£s 
Wo'lf.  WW  /«■  r/vru,'  I'.ftr. 

w.  Ship  on  Approval  a atrmi 
rf/A  10  DAYS  FACC  TKIAL 

tol  Zn/vAtVW  -a  ewy  lilryc W. 

FACTO* V PAlcea  .akfcj.lt,. tin* 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dapt.  P-2 


Copyright  Hoticc 


Class  A.  XXc.  No.  201  lf»7.-l.uiM  am  v of  Loxnsiv-,  to  v,  It. 
Ht  U remtmbtrfd.  That  on  the  tenth  day  of  March.  1908. 
I'liarlr,  KlUit  Norton,  of  C ainhridge,  Maw.,  hath  deposited  la 
tills  Office  the  title  ol  a IlooK.  the  title  of  which  It  In  the 
fullowluK  words,  to  wit:  “IliUurirnl  Studies  of  Church- 
IIjIMIii*  In  the  Middle  Asm.  Venice,  Siena,  l-lorence.  Ily 
t hurlrv  HI  lot  Norton, " the  tljihl  whereof  he  claim*  as  nnthor 
tiiul  proprietor  la  conformity  with  the  lawa  ol  the  Called 
Siam  ropes  ting  copyright*. 

Ohce  ol  the  Knrftler  of  Copyright*.  WiuhlriKton.  II.  C. 

.. — ||j-n »-* * mr/Congr**. 


imbkht  Ptmraai,  l.tt-rarlun 


March  ll.lltUK. 
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The  Social  Work  of  the  French  Railroads 


HE  railroad*  of  Franc*  com  34.778  kilometers, 
and  employ  263,000  men.  each  one  of  whom  in 
independent,  comfortable.  and  care  free.  H« 
needs  have  no  auxiety  for  the  future  of  hi* 
: .4 mi ly . for  In*  known  that  he  will  receive  his 
pension  when  he  become*  too  old  to  work,  tie 
save*  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  per  diem 
on  living;  nptBWL  All  tlie  men  who  work  on 
the  roads  are  lodged  free*  of  charge*  in  houses 
built  by  the  companies,  and  a*  a mb-  ibeir  fuel  and  light*  are  sup- 
plied free.  In  exceptional  caw*  payment  i»  wade  at  the  price  f«>r 
which  the  companies  obtain  their  own  lighting  and  fuel.  When 
the  employee  doe*  not  need  a house  lie  i*  allowed  the  n-nt  equivalent, 
the  money  being  deposited  to  his  credit  with  hi*  retirement  fund. 
The  building  and  loan  associations  maintained  by  the  companies 
build  house*  for  the  empkiyeea  and  lend  money  at  three  |»er  cent. 

By  forming  aocietire  which  work  under  their  own  auspice*,  or  by 
contributing  to  the  employee*'  indeja-ndent  association*.  all  the  com- 
panies luive  made  it  easy  for  their  workmen  to  buy  provision*, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  household  goods  of  every  kind.  The  rail- 
roads have  established  general  store*,  which  are  open  to  all  who 
work  on  the  road*  and  aell  good*  nl  cost  price*.  They  also  main- 
tain and  assist  the  fewr  store*  which  the  employees  have  founded, 
but  these  are  not  siidlciently  numerous  to  do  tbe  work  of  the  e .m 
panic*  own  stores. 

When  u man  eliangvn  hi*  run.  or  when  the  company  move*  him  to 
a new  station,  if  the  coat  of  living  in  the  new  place  exceed*  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  old.  allowance  covering  the  excm*  is  addnl 
to  his  pay.  The  company  helpa  him  pay  for  hi*  uniform.  In  1 1NW* 
the  rnilrond*’  hill  for  uniforms  fur  their  employers  amounted  to 
$125,000.  When  a man  has  two  or  more  children,  and  hi*  pay  is 
below  a certain  amount,  the  company  supplement*  hi*  salary  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  hia  child  in  a manner  adequate  to 
his  dignity  as  a representative  of  the  mad.  If  he  lias  needy  rela- 
tions depcmicfit  upon  him  the  coni|wny  allows  him  money  enough 
to  do  hi*  duty,  as  he  sees  it.  Just  as  French  justice  admits  the 
heat  of  passion  a*  an  “extenuating  circumstance  “ in  crime,  so  the 
French  railroad  corporation  recog  nines  the  nwuitr  of  a man  who 
may  live  on  n stipend  sometimes  burdening  himself  with  dependent 
relations.  When  the  workman  is  sure  that  hi*  circumstance*  are 
beyond  hi*  resource*  he  turns  to  the  boss  as  a hov  tarn*  to  hi* 
father,  and  bis  right  to  assistance  is  never  questioned.  The  com- 
pony  lends  him  just  what  he  need*,  without  interest.  Sickne**. 
death,  a request  for  help  fmm  a poor  relation — anything  of  that 
kind  i*  considered  valid  n-aaon  for  hi*  demand  for  n loan,  and  be 
gets  hia  money  without  a string  to  it. 


A notable  source  of  profit  is  the  pri»-  money  for  vigilance  arvJ 
good  work  given  by  the  conqainic*.  In  I WHS  this  item  amounted  to 
$1.828.2110. 

The  men  work  for  the  comfort  and  convenience*  of  tin-  comjiany 
they  represent  the  reads;  tliey  are  the  only  wen  of  the  road*  *e»n 
by  the  public.  Tbe  American  railroad  employee  nmy  lie  the  on  tv 
visible  representative  nf  the  read,  but  he  d<i(t  not  glory  in  hi* 
|Hi*ition;  he  is  hard  worked;  generally  he  ha*  no  jx-nsion  to  Io<ft 
forward  to;  he  knows  that  his  widow  will  work  after  he  die*— 
presumably  for  tie-  company,  but  -till  she  will  work  and  work 
hard.  Nut  *«  with  the  widow  of  the  French  railroad  employee.  She 
live*  <m  the  pension.  The  companies  maintain  a fund  for  tin- 
orphans  of  their  employee*.  The  apprentice  kcIhmiIs  in  the  «*«■• 
pajile*’  workshops,  professional  schools,  and  similar  institutions, 
which  include  housekeeping  schools,  arc  considered  neeeaawry  to  tbi 
moral  well  lieing  of  the  i-mployeea  nn«l  their  families.  tri  |t»o»k 
$171,200  beyond  the  regular  suhseri ptioita  were  devoted  to  the 
employee*  musical  societies,  clulw,  and  analogous  associations. 

Kmidoveea  and  their  fuinilies  travel  on  their  own  lint**  on  paste*, 
and  the  fa****-*  cover  *11  the  •*  dependent*."  indigent  offshoot*  of 
the  family  and  the  children  who  mar  lie  under  care  of  the  family. 
On  all  lines  except,  hi*  own.  the  railroad  employee  and  his  family 
pay  one-quarter  fare.  Once  a year  every  employee  has  a right  t« 
travel  fire  on  all  the  lines;  the  cnm|Mitv  takes  it  lor  granted  tlsat 
it  will  do  him  good  to  are  the  total  railroad  system  of  France.  The 
women  of  tin-  family  go  to  and  from  the  market  on  trip  ticket*  amt 
the  children  travel  free  of  cost  to  school  ami  Iwi-k. 

Alilauigh  strict,  precaution*  are  taken  to  prevent  disease,  arri 
dent*,  and  alcoholism.  the  comjwnie*-  expenses  arc  heavy.  But  u« 
man  employed  by  a French  railroad  cor|joratiun  vvorrien  for  1*1- 
fitturc  or  for  the  future  of  hi*  family.  Doctor*,  minor*.  and  need 
are  furnished.  So,  well  dressed,  well  fi-d.  well  housrd,  with  rooflrc 
piling  up  against  the  idleness  of  his  latter  years,  aimed  of  the 
well  being  of  hi*  lamily.  the  French  employee  dances  gaily  through 
his  twenty-live  years  of  active  service;  or,  tf  incapacitated,  ends  to- 
day* a pampered  invalid.  During  tidinen  hi*  pay  goes  on.  Some 
reads  allow  their  employ  era  foil  pay  f«r  *ix  months  of  *ickmn-. 
with  the  right  <when  supported  by  a doctor's  certificate!  to  in 
crease  tbe  time  to  an  additional  six  months’  full  pay.  followed 
by  six  months'  half-pay.  The  families  of  the  employee  also  re 
ceivc  free  medical  attendance. 

Usually  the  working  life  of  the  railroad  man  amounts  to  twraty 
five  years,  but  the  systems  of  the  companies  provide  f*»r  premature 
inca|MU-ity.  The  railroad  employee's  widow  receives  half  her  hu* 
hand's  pension,  ami  orphan*  are  given  a proportional  fraction  of 
thi*  amount. 


Antwerp’s  Diamond  Cutters 


iT  is  estimated  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  tbe  50(8)  diamond 
cutters  of  Antwerp  were 
thrown  out  jf  work  through 
the  failure  of  orders  from 
the  United  State*  on  account 
of  the  linancial  crisis.  Al- 
most three-fourths  of  the  world's  production 
of  diamond*  are  bought  hy  the  |*ti|jle  of 
the  United  State*.  There  were  practi- 
cally no  diamond*  -old  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Antwerp  market,  during 
Novi-mto-r  and  December,  -►wing  to  tbe 
financial  crisis  What  an  instantaneous 
effect  financial  slump*  have  on  the  selling 
of  luxuries  may  1*-  seen  from  the  fnlling 
off  in  the  demand  for  diamond*  on  Ameri- 
can account,  a*  shown  in  recent  statistic* 
from  New  York,  according  to  which  the  cut 
diamond*  imported  amounted  in  November 
In  a value  of  only  $903,1)00,  a*  compared 
with  9781,000  in  October.  $1,311,000  in  Hep- 
t ember,  in  August,  and  $2.fi74.- 

Olio  in  July,  tlu-  uncut  product*  showing  a 
similarly  heavy  shrinkage. 

.The  diamond  trade  of  Antwerp  i*  one  of 
the  mo*t  important  and  valuatili-  of  Helgiimi. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  exclusive  trade  in 
the  world,  ami  attempt*  an-  made  on  the 
part  of  cleavers,  cutter*,  and  polisher*  not 
in  allow  any  outsider  to  Is-coine  appreni iced : 
and,  in  fact,  the  decision  on  the  part  of  tbe 
diamond  manufacturer*  tc  introduce  np- 
pri  nt  ices,  owing  to  a lack  nf  skilled  labor, 
brought  abont  very  aerimi*  strike  two 
years  iig»».  To  settle  it  Dm-  etaidnyern  agreed 
tu  reduce  the  nuinto-r  of  apprentice*  to  3ihi 
ami  made  other  concessions. 

Appreni  ice*  are  required  to  lake  a course 
of  one  year's  inatruction  before  being  in- 
trusted with  regular  diamond  cutting.  Thi* 
begin*  by  learning  the  formation  of  a dia- 
mond. the  nil  in  her  nf  facets  to  la-  cut.  and 


the  handling  of  the  tnaehim-ry.  For  tlie  lat- 
ter work  they  »rr  given  crystal*  to  cut. 
When  the  year'*  instruction  i*  over  they 
begin  to  cairn  a wage  of  from  $t»  to  $8  per 
week.  Diamond  cutters  an*  paid  a wage  of 
$12  to  $16  j*er  week,  cleaver*  $20  per  week 
upward,  while  the  sorters  receive  pi  to  $10 
|m-i  week;  thus  l he  average  wage*  amount 
to  $13  to  $14  jw-r  week. 

Thirty -five  years  ago  the  diamond  trade 
Was  in  *urh  flourishing  condition  that  a 
good  cutter  earned  as  much  a*  front  $220 
to  $250  per  week.  Thi*  remarkable  state 
of  things,  however,  attracted  the  attention 
of  worker*  from  all  over  the  country:  keen 
competition  ensued,  with  the  consequent 
diminishing  of  wages. 

The  secrecy  of  the  art  of  cutting  and 
|s>li tiling  diamond-  i*  maintained  so  com- 
pletely that  it  i»  difficult  to  introduce  Ibis 
industry  anywhere,  save  through  Ih-lgian  or 
Dutch  emigrating  cutter*.  Thu*  some  of 
the  Antwerp  manufacturer*  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  State*,  where  tliey  now  supply 
a goisl  |Mi-t  of  the  deiuaiid  for  diamond* 
in  that  country  from  work*  they  have  es- 
tablish'd there,  A similar  attempt  ha*  been 
made  in  London, 

Tin-  diamond  cutting  industry  L-  divided 
iiiio  three  illdliKt  head* — cleaving,  rough 
cutting  (»r  bmtage).  and  polishing.  Tlie 
first  pro  res*  is  that  of  cutting  a large,  rough 
stone  from  the  mine  into  smaller  ours:  hut 
thi*  is  avoided  a*  much  a*  |m*sihle.  unless 
the  manufaetnrer  known  tliai  the  smaller 
stone*  will  reali»-  a lugger  price  than  would 
the  one  large  one.  Tin-  process  of  cleaving 
i*  not  resorted  to  in  all  case--,  a majority  of 
the  atone*  being  at  once  submitted  to 
bmtage. 

In  eh-aving  or  sawing  the  rough  stone  i* 
placed  in  ft  metal  rrecplucle  with  1 hr-  side 
to  In  cleft  downward,  when  a mould  is  placed 


over  it  into  the  top  of  which  liquid  alumi- 
num i*  fioured.  ‘This  takes  the  shape  »f 
the  mould  and.  after  cooling,  firmly  secure* 
tlu*  atone  in  it*  position,  tlie  mould  being 
then  removed.  The  cutting  trad  i*  « circular 
saw,  about  four  and  a half  inches  in  dum 
eter,  made  of  soft  copper,  the  edge  of  wiihh 
is  prepared 'with  diamond  dust  and  oil.  The 
rough  stone  i*  then  act  with  a alight  pro* 
sure  against  the  side  of  the  saw.  and  re- 
main* iu  that  jMMilion  frequently  as  long 
as  two  week*.  according  to  the  degree  of 
resistance  of  the  crystal. 

Sonic  manufacturers  cut  tbe  products  "f 
cleavings  into  layer*  a*  thin  a*  a heavy 
sheet  of  pajM-r.  and  from  these  layers  i»  eut 
what  i*  known  to  the  trade  as  the  Antwerp 
rose,  a sfN-ciulty  of  this  market. 

Hough  cutting,  or  hrutage,  is  a process 
which  might  he  termed  that  of  **  diamu>n<i 
cut  diamond."  Two  stone*  of  similar  *i*? 
and  degree  of  hnrdncs*  are  filled  into  metal 
caps  with  cement.  One  of  three  cap*  i* 
fitted  to  :i  rotary  machine,  of  which  tto 
stone  form*  thi-  centre.  The  oilier  cap  ** 
fitted  to  a long  handle,  and  the  cutter  place* 
this  against  tlie  revolving  stoue,  which  i* 
the  fir*t  one  to  become  smooth.  Then  the 
diamond  held  by  the  cutler  is  in  turn  p»t 
in  the  rotary  machine,  etc. 

For  final  cutting  and  polishing  the  find- 
in-t  of  the  hrutage  is  either  set  iu  pmition  at 
tin-  exact  angle,  in  a copper  holder,  inti* 
which  it  i*  firmly  fixed  hy  nn-an*  of  a clamp. 
nr  held  in  position  hy  a mould  of  lead,  whim 
has  lieen  heated  for  the  purpose.  When 
tin-  stone  is  properly  held  bv  llu-  Hamper 
mould  it  is  pressed  by  the  weight  of  tin’ 
panic  against  a revolving  di*k  of  *«ft  «t*'l 
rnlatiug  liori/.onfally  «l  the  rate  of  30$® 
revolution*  per  minute.  The  disk  i«  coii-rel 
with  ;i  film  of  diamond  dual  and  olive  oil- 
Aftcr  this  the  diftiiiulid  lieixam-*  market ubk 
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Skyscrapers 

Sk YHrHAl'EUM  kI ill  aspire.  They  rank  to- 
*li«y  among  eoHettf  iala,  while  their  future 
with  poMnibilUU-s.  Erertnl  here  ami 
there,  uolatiun  modi*  them  all  the  more  eon- 
*|>i«‘UOUs.  h iii]  at  llr*t  »ugff<,"I«'«l  doubts  of 
liteir  nubility.  Now,  however,  they  have 
Im‘ch>ihc  eouuuonplace.  und  their  rapacities 
uwnit  development. 

In  lailidoll.  where  the  prohlem  of  the 
eixt con  millions  to  Ik*  shepherded  in  I1H51  ia 
eniiniftt;  some  uneasiness.  skyscr* |>*-r»*  have 
i»t  length  born  rccojtnized  among  means  to- 
waril  that  end.  America.  U|m>ii  the  other 
liniitl.  po«»eM<M'K  buildings  ready  lo  exploit, 
an.-  for  instance,  by  the  Inlroduethm  into 
New  York  city  of  an  elevated  road  nltovv 
llii!  one.  I’n-suming  houses  still  to 

grow . inde*-d  who  knows  hut  that  an  air- 
h|ii|»  Hysteiu  will  ultimately  obtain  with 
t ra  ti  a | m trial  ion  farther  skyward. 

One  outcome  «»f  "the  higher  life'*  may 
lu*  tlu*  cultivation  generally  of  the  roof 
garden.  Bridges  between  block*  will  unify 
the  ii|i|H-r  world,  which  will  present  the  up- 
|>earunee  of  a horticultural  rlipsalioard  <>r 
• if  an  elevated  tVntral  I'ark  in  tkiwrer. 

Skyscraper*  constitute  in  brief  man's 
fi«i» I protest  against  burrowing  Instincts, 
lialu'l  was  his  first  idea,  but  wiser  now  he 
ia  content  with  humbler  yet  more  oraelicul 
result  a.  True,  he  mines  and  " moles."  bill 
cither  to  enrich  himself  or  lor  convenience 
sake,  not  as  certain  animals  to  make  a 
subterranean  home.  Basement  dwelling,  for 
example,  may  be  taken  u«  significant  of  his 
last  lingering  tendency  toward  old  cave 
habits. 


As  to  Wisdom 

Tiie  Owl  the  bird  of  wisdom  is. 

The  Sphinx  some  folk*  consider  wise-. 
The  first  has  no  known  vanities. 

The  second  sound*  no  foolixli  erie*. 

The  tirst  we  judge  by  sundry  winks, 
Portentous,  full  of  gravity: 

And  wliat  the  second  really  think* 

Is  doiibllcss  thought  sagaciously. 

Vet  wisdom  gm-th  not.  by  rule* — 

That's  clear,  for  it  is  all  ton  true 
I’ve  had  more  sage  adviee  from  fool* 
Than  e'er  1 gut  from  t'other  two! 

Bi.akkney  Gray. 


He  Couldn't  Eat  It 

Mkh.  Hkmiau.  “ A tramp  stole  one  of  my 
pies  to-day." 

Beniiam.  “ 1 wonder  what  he  will  do  with 

ur 


The  Plumber's  Trade 

Conn  pliiuilier*  are  now  said  to  go  to  Chile 
when  they  the.  The  natinnu!  government 
has  just  directed  that  a large  mimlier  of 
the  cities  put  in  complete  water  and  sew- 
erage systems.  This  means  n greatly  in 
mased  demand  for  all  plumbers  supplies. 
Heretofore  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
good*  bus  Inch  limited  lo  Valparaiso  und 
Santiago,  while  from  now  on  it  will  he 
lmnli  more  general,  and  the  demand  should 
mwiii  |h-  doubled. 

So  fur  the  I'nited  States  lin<  l**t*n  supply- 
ing only  a comparatively  small  part  of  this 
business,  und  while  Aiueriean  made  good* 
arc  well  received,  the  trade  lin»  not  Is-en 
properly  exploited.  The  Cnited  state*  sup- 
plied in  1WMI  only  about  :i  |s>r  cent,  of  the 
•end  pipe  imported,  which  in  all  amounted 
t»  #24.577.  I . S.  currency;  while  of  the  bath 
supplies  we  furnished  about  .p»l  per  rent,  of 
the  *21. lsit  worth.  The  other  accessories 
"f  Hie  pluniliiiig  business  largely  came  from 
Kurntw,  Ktigbnid  taking  the  lead  in  sueli 
articles  a*  brass  tubing,  valves,  faucets,  etc. 


Planked 

Fiiist  Shaii.  “ You  have  broken  up  house- 
keeping T" 

Si'o.xn  Shad.  “Yes;  poor  dear  father 
went  to  board." 


(Sr cr or  W*»ljtn#lBn 


UNTO  every  feneration  of 
Americana  George  Waah- 
infton  fa  justly  held  to  be 
the  purest  figure  in  history  — a 
auperb  example  of  the  perfect  citi- 
zen — a juat  and  righteoua  ruler 
and  "a  light  for  after  time.** 

This  commanding  personality 
had  a magnificent  physique.  He 
stood  over  six  feet  in  his  stocking*, 
was  remarkable  for  horsemanship, 
agility  and  strength  the  finest 
gentleman  and  athlete  of  his  day. 

His  constitution  was  of  iron  and 
he  knew  how  to  keep  it  so.  Hi* 
biographers  declare  that  in  eating 
and  in  drinking  aa  in  all  things  he 
was  normal;  enjoying  the  juice  of 
the  malt  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
He  drank  it  around  campfires,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  home  and  upon 
social  and  state  occasions. 

Furthermore,  upon  his  Mount 
Vernon  plantation  he  had  a brew 
house,  as  was  the  regular  custom 
of  wealthy  Virginians. 

"In  Virginia  the  richer  colonists  brewed 
beer  from  malt  imported  from  England.” 
-Natl  Mag.  lilsC.  vol.  16.  puge  ISO. 

Fold's  Biography  ( 1900).  page  1W.  Quo- 
tation from  Samuel  Stearns  ibid.” 

History  of  Virginia  by  Roger  Beverley. 
Colonial  Liquur  Laws  [Thomas],  p.  60. 
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IT  shines  lilce  liquid 
* gold  — it  sparkles  like 
amber  dew  — it  quickens 
with  life  — a right  lusty 
beer  — brewed  conscien- 
tiously for  over  fifty 
years  from  barley  and 
hops  only. 

It  prolongs  youth  and 
preserves  physical  charm 
— giving  strength  to  mus- 
cle, mind  and  bone  — a 
right  royal  beverage  for 
the  home. 
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COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

19  Coldwell  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


COLDWELL  Motor 
Lawn  Mowers  have 
been  adopted  for  use 
by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  New 
York  City  Park  Dept. 
Also  by  many  of  the 
largest  Golf  Clubs  of 
this  country. 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Mr.  Hippo  » " How  dirt  you  inault  me  ?** 

CapUin  Leo  i “Inault  you?” 

Mr.  Hippo  i ” Yea,  I heard  you  tell  the  porter  to  give  me  a wide  berth.” 
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Story 

BY 

HANNAH  WARNER 

'“pHE  fairy  godmother,  living  in 
a yellow  tulip,  tells  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flowers  to  a little  crocus 
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of  line  and  as 
thoroughly  com. 
fortable and  dur- 
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fairy  born  at  Easter-tide.  A charm- 
ing explanation  for  young  and  old 
of  the  meaning  of  Easter. 

With  decor  At  rise  borders,  printed  in  Into  colors 
And  Artistically  bound.  Price  50  cents. 
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'*  Better  than 
THE  SPOILERS 


Handsomely  Illustrated 


THE, 

BARRIER 


T7IRST  of  all,  this  new  novel 
by  Rex  Beach  is  a big, 
buoyant,  bracing  story  of  the 
last  frontier — Alaska — a story 
to  equal  "The  Spoilers"  in 
every  way.  This  is  one  half  of 
THE  BARRIER.  The  other 
half  is  its  triumphant  love 
drama.  In  this  the  new  book 
surpasses  “The  Spoilers.” 

By 

REX  BEACH 


Author  of 

THE  SPOILERS 


In  THE  BARRIER  there  is 
a new  setting,  too,  but  still  in 
the  virile  air  of  the  North.  The 
new  people  whom  Mr.  Beach 
makes  live  before  you  in  the 
clean  - cut  pages  of  THE 
BARRIER  are  intensely  hu- 
man. More  than  one  of  them 
will  become  celebrities  in  fiction. 

THE  STORY?  In  the  opening  chapter  of  THE  BARRIER 
the  reader  scents  a mystery  and  is  on  the  eve  of  a love 
affair.  Old  man  Gale,  a trader  at  Flambeau  on  the  Yukon, 
the  father  of  three  children  mothered  by  an  Indian  squaw, 
brings  the  story  on  with  a rush.  His  daughter,  Necia,  a beauti- 
ful girl  of  eighteen,  is  THE  BARRIER’S  heroine.  Necia  falls 
in  love  with  and  is  loved  by  Lieutenant  Burrell,  a young  Ken- 
tuckian, arrived  with  a handful  of  men  at  the  post  to  act  as 
mounted  police.  From  this  critical  moment  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  to  the  end.  Some  quaintly  humorous  characters 
are  introduced  also.  In  fact,  the  humor  of  THE  BARRIER 
is  another  feature  in  which  it  surpasses  “The  Spoilers.” 
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COMMENT 

Wifyum,  WUyum  E 

M it.  Hrv ax  prints  the  following  in  big  type  at  the  head  of 

his  Commoner: 

‘THE  BEST  ANI)  ONLY  POLICY** 

(•eoroe  IIakvky,  Mliior  of  Hari-fr's  Weekly.  reputid  to  Im 
owned  by  -Ioiin  I’lEuroNT  .Morgan,  made  an  inti-reating  answer  to 
the  New  York  MorW*  query.  " What  is  the  best  principle  and 
what  the  I lent  poliey  to  give  the  Democrat  io  party  new  life?*'  Hire 
is  >lr-  Harvey**  answer: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  World:  The  bent  principle : Tlie  Conntitu- 
tion.  The  next  bent:  Tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  be*t  and  only 
policy:  Heat  Hryan.  George  Harvey. 

New  York.  March  10. 

Now,  Wily t m!  Holiest,  Injun,  cross  your  heart,  do  you  real- 
ly believe  that  any  living  human  being  other  than  the  editor 
has  or  pretends  to  have  a word  to  say  respecting  the  jkoliey 
of  this  journal  ? Moreover,  between  ourselves,  aren’t  your 
nrgumetitH  in  favor  of  your  own  candidacy  getting  down  to 
impt’ins  when  you  have  to  base  them  upon  the  presumed 
opposition  of  a steadfast  Republican,  who  probably  never 
voted  a Democratic  ticket  in  his  life,  and  who.  if  we  may  be 
so  bold  as  to  say  so,  recently  rendered  greater  sendee  to  his 
i-mmtry  in  two  weeks . than  you  have  in  your  whole  forty- 
eight  years? 

Still  Calling  for  Instructed  Delegates 

On  February  21  Mr.  BkyaX  addressed  bis  faithful  ad- 
herent* at  Springfield,  Illinois.  There  was  a good  turn- 
out, a thousand  delegates  from  seventy-nine  Bryan  club*. 
It  was  Hryan  day  in  Sprimrfield,  and  the  Commoner  colls 
it  “a  glorious  Democratic  day.”  Brother  Bryan,  speakii.g 
ns  it  were  in  his  own  politieal  family  circle,  poured  out  of 
his  heart  the  thoughts  that  were  warmest  in  it.  lie  told  how 
he  had  abstained  fruiu  coming  forward  as  a candidate  until 
he  just  bad  to.  and  then  he  unbuttoned  his  heart.  He  said: 

If  I am  nomiiuitcil  I want  (he  nomination  t<>  conu*  from  the 
voters  rattier  than  from  the  convention.  The  convention  i->  hut  tin1 
servant  of  the  voters — the  voters  are  the  master-.  They  have  a 
right  In  dr-ti-rmim-  l»»lli  the  platform  ami  the  cnmlbiatcs.  If  you 
want  me  nominated,  instruct  for  me.  In -I  ructions  an*  «hnio 
eratic.  No  one  has  any  right  to  rtpre-enl  other*  unless  they  want 
him  to  represent  them. 

I lie  lie  vc  in  instruction.  I do  not  care  upon  whom  vmir  choice 
falls.  Whoever  he  is  he  ainutld  have  drlrgatrn  inslrucieil  l»y  the 
|ieople  who  elected  them.  They  should  represent  the  wishes  of  Un- 
people. 


If  I am  to  be  your  candidate  I want  your  delegates  instructs] 
lor  me.  if  I am  your  candidate  again  it  will  he  in  answer  to  a 
call  from  the  |s«rly.  and  ii|M»n  Dial  eondilion  only  am  I a tamli 
date.  If  the  voteis  of  the  party  want  me  for  their  candidate  they 
will  instruct  tlieir  delegates  to  that  effect. 

And  there  is  more  ms-ded  than  in*t ruct ions.  Tin-  delegate* 
sliould  Is-  men  who  are  willing  to  he  instructed.  They  should  hr 
men  willing  to  carry  out  the  instructions  which  tlic  people  give 
them. 

1*  not  tin-  Old  Doctor  getting  n bit  nervous  about  bis  pros- 
pects? Whitt  is  nil  this  clutter  about  instructions  but  a 
token  of  the  eagerness  of  assurance  to  make  itself  doubly 
sure  betimes.  Tie  every  tunn  tip  to  me  that  you  can,  says 
Bryan.  Tic  him  up  tight  and  early.  There’*  no  telling 
what  a lot  of  deh'giitca  inny  do  when  they  get  together  and 
begin  to  tidk  things  over.  Tic  them  hard  and  fast  beforehand 
ami  hand  them  over  to  me.  1 am  the  only  possible  choice 
by  previous  instruction,  therefore  instruct.  4*  There-  is  no 
doubt  that  a large  majority  of  the  people  believe  in  Demo- 
cratic principles  and  nre  rvndv  to  try  the  policies  that  onr 
party  lias  lien  advi •eating.”  Therefore  instruct  for  me! 
Send  only  iustruetablc  men,  and  instruct  them  la-forehand. 

“Smash  the  Corporations ” 

The  night  before  he  *f»okc  (as  al*»A-c)  at  Springfield.  Mr. 
Bryan  spoke  at  a moss  meeting  in  Chicugo.  It  was  his  forty- 
eighth  birthday,  but  it  was  not  so  much  of  a family  speech 
ns  he  made  the  next  day  at  Springfield.  “Why  Democracy ?'* 
whs  his  subject,  and  the  gist  of  his  address  seemed  to  lie  in 
this  inquiry: 

Khali  the  government  he  administered  in  the  interest*  of  the 
wlwdc  people.  by  unpun-hasable  and  im-orruptildi-  representative* 
«»f  the  people,  or  shall  tin*  favor-Mceking  corporations  control  the 
election*,  raise  their  rcpre*enla lives  to  power,  and  through  them 
exploit  the  country?  If  the  present  situation  i*  satisfactory:  if 
the  people  are  contented  with  the  di*tribulion  of  wealth  and  witli 
the  predominating  influence  of  these  combination*,  then  there  i* 
no  good  reason  why  the  Hepuhlieau  party  should  not  la-  continued 
in  power,  for  it  ha*  i-rcnted  the  conditions  which  now  exist  and 
niu-t  have  credit  or  blame,  according  to  whether  these  condition- 
arc  desirable  or  undesirable. 

So  far  ns  there  is  meaning  hack  of  this  language.  Mr. 
Bryan’s  answer  to  his  question  of  “ Why  Democracy ?*’  is,  “To 
IHuind  the  corporations  still  harder  than  they  have  yet  been 
pounded,  and  wipe  them  out  if  possible.”  That  cry  will  carry 
no  elections  this  year.  The  di*]M)tdtion  already  is  more  to 
save  the  pieces  than  to  smash,  and  it  is  likely  to  lie  stronger 
in  tin-  fall  than  it  is  now.  “Smash  the  corporations ” won't 
do,  Mr.  Bryan.  If  there  is  anything  in  it.  Republican  U 
FoUIHTK  i*  a likelier  man  to  profit  by  it  than  you  are. 

Hope  for  the  Joble** 

Senator  L.\  Fou.ettk  ha*  declared  in  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Mo«i i.vN  and  Mr.  ItiHKKFKU.KK  and  a few  of  their  friends 
devised  and  brought  on  the  inauic.  timing  its  culmination 
to  their  |w.-r*ounl  convenience  and  profit,  (’an  he  not  indue*1 
these  powerful  gentlemen  to  bring  on  a return  of  business 
prosperity,  or  nt  least  learn  the  term*  on  which  they  will 
undertake  the  work?  If  they  could  blight  business,  probably 
they  cun  also  restore  it. 

Political  Hysteria  and  the  Prospect  of  Rest 

If  the  judicially  minded  among  us  need  any  evidence  to 
establish  the  truth  of  Mr.  Cleygllnd’s  epistolary’  olisorvation 
in  the  Hartford  Times,  that  we  are  as  a people  at  present 
politically  hysterical,  a |M>rusal  of  this  month’s  newspapers 
should  lx?  sufficient.  Neither  the  preparation*  in  San  Fran- 
eisco  to  put  ex-Ma.vor  Sniurnt  lwtck  on  the  griddle,  nor  the 
promising  prosecution*  in  Illinois  of  John  R.  Walsh  and  in 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Capitol  grafters,  nor  the  investigations 
by  the  House  of  Kepresen  tnt  i vos  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Klcctric  Boat  Company  and  Judge  I.khmu-s  F.  Wilfley,  nor 
the  navtd  investigation  by  the  Senate,  nor  the  true  bills 
found  aguiu«i  Messrs.  IIcinze  and  Morse,  nor  the  chan?' 
of  having  spoken  evil  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  lodged  ngniie-t 
ChtttM-ellor  Day.  nor  the  proposal  that  our  State  LcgislatnC 
investigate  tin-  Aitornev-Ocnornl.  nor  the  pmposnl  that  the 
same  body  delve  into  the  se«-ret*  of  this  city’*  administra- 
tion. rends  ns  eoneln-ive  evidence  of  hysterical  liyperintro- 
spretion.  But  when  we  read  of  the  District  Attorney  and  tlx* 
Police  Commissioner  nnd  the  Mayor  being  charged  with 
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neglect  of  duty,  and  labor  demanding  exorbitant  concessions 
from  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice-President  on  pain  of  political 
injury  and  in  terras,  to  say  tKe  least,  uncomplimentary  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  only  explanation  is  that  as  a people 
wo  have  become  unstrung.  Probably  from  seeing  Prosecu- 
tion ho  often  issue  precipitously  mid  noisily  from  his  high 
place  we  have  unconsciously  la-gun  to  do  likewise.  Sometimes 
in  the  manner  of  labor.  when  it  reflected  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  judiciary,  we  have  been  imitative  in  our  choice  of  vic- 
tims; but  even  more  distressing  is  the  fact  that  of  lute  we 
have  been  at  time's  quite  origiual,  as.  for  example,  when  l>r. 
Pakkiurst  preferred  his  charges  uguiust  the  Police  Com- 
missioner and  the  Mayor.  Like  the  Sparti,  a Caumis  hav- 
ing thrown  stones  among  us.  we  have  begun  to  be  unreason- 
ably suspicious  and  quarrelsome.  But  we  enunot  continue 
this  way  forever;  i inked,  then*  are  indications  even  now 
ihut  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  need  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land speaks  of — our  need  of  rest. 

Bryan  by  Acclimation 

We  learn  from  a reproachful  correspondent,  who  writes 
from  Tallou,  Nevada,  that  “Mr.  William  .1.  ltav.w  will  bo 
nominated,  very  likely  by  acclimation,  at  Denver.”  We  liope 
he  will  he  iKuninat.il  that  way,  if  ut  all.  hut  if  the  delegates 
stay  till  they  grt  a-climated,  they  will  have  time  to  deli  Ik- rate, 
and  if  they  oneo  begin  to  deliberate,  Brother  Bill  will  be 
dropped  over  the  side.  Denver  is  an  altitudinous  place;  the 
atmosphere  is  rarefied,  and  teiuls  to  increase  heart  action, 
make  the  head  light,  and  intensify  the  efficiency  of  stimulants. 
Brother  Bill’s  host  lay  will  lie  to  swoop  down  on  the  delegates 
while  they  an?  still  bewildered  by  the  atmosphere  and  their 
curs  art.  still  singing.  That  is  the  time  when  he  can  best 
stampede  them  by  a transcendent  feat  of  oratory.  My! 
what  fun  he  will  have  with  them!  But  if  be  waits  till  ac- 
climation has  brought  tlicin  Uiek  to  normal,  his  hurst  may 
not  take  effect. 

The  Intricacies  of  the  Law  in  California 

A few  months  ago  the  people  of  the  State  of  California 
having  prosecuted  to  conviction  the  tlH*n  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. ErtiKSK  E.  Schmitz,  that  gentleman  was . sentenced 
and  incarcerated  to  the  accompaniment  of  much  talk  about 
the  vindication  of  the  city.  But.  if  we  remember  rightly, 
the  only  thing  certain  about  litigation  is  its  uncertainty, 
a truism  of  which  the  San- Franciscans  must  be  aware  now 
that  Schmitz  is  to  be  seen  again  at  liberty  about  the  streets. 
For  Schmitz,  if  the  judgment  nguinst  him  had  not  been 
reversed  on  appeal  and  t)w>  reversal  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  would  still  he  wearing  stripes.  The 
trouble  was  with  the  indictment;  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  “ insufficient.”  It  (-barged  the  defendant 
with  extortion,  but  it  omitted  the  allegation  of  certain  facts 
essential  to  an  establishment  of  the  same  as  defined  by  the 
penal  code  of  the  State.  According  to  the  code,  the  demand 
for  money  must  be  accompanied  by  a threat  to  do  unlawful 
injury.  But  the  indictment  merely  averred  that  Schmitz 
bud  threatened  to  prevent  the  French  restaurant  keepers 
from  obtaining  liquor  licenses  if  they  did  not  pay  him  money. 
Now,  as  it  was  lawful  for  the  city  p* *1  ioo  commissioners  to 
withhold  such  licenses  and  lawful  for  the  Mayor  to  legitimate- 
ly persuade  them  to  do  so.  Soimitz's  threat  ns  presented  in 
the  indictment  could  not  he  assumed  to  Ik*  a threat  to  do  an 
unlawful  injury,  and  then-fore  the  indictment  did  not  make 
out  a case  of  extortion.  On  such  renaming,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  record,  the  Appellate  Court  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  trial  court  against  tin*  defendant,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  reversal.  Whether  tliey  did 
well  to  decide  as  they  did  without  looking  at  the  record  is  a 
fine  point  of  law.  The  custom  of  thus  taking  advantage 
of  every  technicality  in  favor  of  the  accused  gn-w  up  in  the 
.lays  in  England  when  tender-hearted  English  judges  were 
expected  to  sentence  to  death  even  those  convicted  of  the 
most  trivial  offences ; but  why  it  should  Is-  observed  by  the 
courts  of  California,  when?  judges  arc  not  and  never  have 
been  required  to  send  thieves  to  the  gallows,  is  difficult  of 
explanation. 

A Low  to  the  “Upstate”  Commission 

Mr.  Cit mu.es  THllam  Kkei*  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company.  An  excellent  iqan  for 


the  place,  no  doubt,  with  a good  reputation  ns  a public 
servant,  and  his  experience  as  the  Assistant  Secretory  of  the 
Treasury  behind  hint.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  regret 
ubout  his  taking  the  important  plucc  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  It  takes  him  away  from  the  “Upstate”  Public 
Service  Commission.  If  the  most  efficient  members  of  these 
important  commissions  arc  to  lie  called  to  other  posts  ns  soou 
as  they  begin  to  be  useful  as  commissioners,  how  are  the 
commissions  going  to  m-quire  the  experience  that  they  need 
to  qualify  them  for  their  work? 

The  Exoneration  of  Judge  Lcbbeus  R.  Wilfley 

Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  administration  of  justice  by 
the  United  States  consular  courts  in  China,  Congress,  on 
June  30,  1900,  created  a United  States  court  for  China, 
which  whs  opened  in  due  course  the  following  December 
at  Shanghai  by  Judge  I.kuiski  s K.  WlLELKY.  Now  conditions 
in  Shanghai  were  unusual;  therein  America  was  predomi- 
nantly represented,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  her  good  name, 
by  saloonkeepers,  gamblers,  and  Indies  of  Mrs  Warren’s 
'profession,  mid  it  behooved  the  judge  to  clean  house,  which 
he  did — much  to  the  relief  of  decent  .American  citizens 
resident.  But  in  the  process  he  awakened  by  his  stcru  rulings 
a spirit  of  resentment  in  certain  of  his  compatriots  of  the 
legal  persuasion.  Above  all,  they  appear  to  have  objected 
to  his  having  required  them  to  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  good  moral  characters  and  legal  qualifications  in 
order  to  gain  admission  to  the  bar  of  his  court.  The  reason 
for  this  objecting  is  to  lie  found  in  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion— of  tlie  eight  who  took  the  first  examination  only  two 
passed.  On  a subsequent  trial,  Mr.  LouitlX  Andrews,  one 
of  the  six  who  failed,  succeeded  in  passing,  but  his  disgruntle- 
ment  seems  not  to  have  been  dissipated,  for  last  month, 
through  Representative  Waldo*  be  submitted  to  the  House 
charges  against  Judge  Wilki.ky,  and  demanded  of  that  body 
the  judge’s  impeachment.  However,  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  last  week  the  sub-committcc  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  whom  the  matter  had  boon,  referred,  exonerated 
the  accused,  as  had  already  .Secretary  Root  and  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  after  a generous  use  of  characteristic  adjectives, 
ended  Iub  letter  of  endorsement  by  writing,  “ It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  assault  on  Judge  Wii.ki.lv,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes,  is  a public  scandal.” 

Memorial* 

■Iamkh  Whitcomb  Riley’s  “old  swinunin’  hole”  has  been  saved 
from  i lest  ruction  and  will  rc-muin  n*  a memorial  to  tin*  poet. — 
l tail;/  I'ajier. 

Good!  And  while  we  are  saving,  let  us  save  the  Constitution 
us  a memorial  to  President  Roosevelt,  who  has  plunged 
into  it  over  his  head  several  times. 

The  “Tat*u  Marti”  Affair  in  the  Light  of  History 

lu  IS75.  only  seven  years  after  the  birth  of  modem  Japan, 
the  King  of  Korea  refused  to  give  audience  to  an  ambassador 
from  Tokio,  and  subsequently  a Korean  fortress  fired  on  a 
Japanese  man-of-war,  hut  rather  than  undertake  the  punitive 
measures  demanded  by  many  of  the  people,  the  Mikado’s 
govern  ment  negotiated  a treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  in 
full  expectation  that  this  would  result,  as  it  actually  did, 
in  an  internecine  rebellion.  Again  Korea  sinned,  in  1882, 
and  again  Japan  was  magnanimous;  for  the  murder  of  her 
l*«oplo  and  the  enforced  flight  of  her  minister  she  merely 
demanded  an  axiology  and  a small  indemnity,  most  of  which 
she  subsequently  returned.  A third  time,  in  1884,  history 
records  that  Korea,  with  the  assistance  of  China,  committed 
offences  against  Japan — offences  more  outrageous  than  any 
of  those  previously  perpetrated.  The  Mikado’s  subjects  were 
slaughtered  by  the  populace  of  Seoul,  and  his  legation  was 
attacked  by  Chinese  and  Korean  soldiers.  Among  thp  killed 
was  Captain  Potavahhi,  the  military  attache.  Notwith- 
standing, tho  Tokio  government  not  only  refrained  from 
chastising  Korea,  hut  also  front  Decoding  to  the  popular 
clamor  for  war  with  Chinn.  They  considered  it  sufficient  to 
exact  an  apology,  a small  indemnify,  and  a speedy  punish- 
ment of  the  Putayasmi  murderers.  In  the  light  of  these  three 
historic  episodes  a peaceful  ontcomc  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Japan  and  Chinn  over  the  seizure  of  tin*  Tatnu  Maru 
was  to  ha»-°  been  expected,  and,  having  none,  is  but  one  more 
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verification  of  tin*  often  repeated  diplomatic  annunciation 
that  Japan  is  adverse  to  seeking  redress  by  violence,  whether 
ill  war  with  the  strong  or  in  chastisement  and  robbery  of 
the  weak  after  thr  maimer  of  certain  Western  Power*. 

Was  Governor  Guild  Misquoted  ? 

The  Buffalo  Expretti  quotes  Governor  GriU)  of  Massacim- 
setts  as  saying  in  a speech  at  the  Saturn  Club  in  Buffalo  on 
February  2D: 

book  to  the  yellow  journalism  of  the  civil  war — look  to  Har- 
per'* Weekly,  for  that  was  the  yellow  journal,  and  *ee  the  carica- 
ture of  a tall  tfaiml  figure,  drawn  as  a Hinting  skeleton — a figure 
caricatured,  after  Fredericksburg,  as  the  image  of  death  with  his 
hands  dripping  with  the  blood  of  Union  soldiers. 

TIk*  Governor  was  disclosing  thnt  Rooskvflt  was  not  the  first 
President  to  ltc  criticised.  We  have  looked,  sis  invited,  hut 
do  not  find  the  caricature  he  described.  There  never  wis 
such  a picture  in  1 1 ameer's  Wkkki.Y.  From  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  tl»c  Wki:KLV  ^supported  Lincoln's  administra- 
lion,  and  it  siip|Mirtcd  Lincoln  for  President  in  1864. 

In  doc  Hit  tea  of  Professors 

Collegp  prof  Conors  art*  stubborn  men,  prone  to  stick  to  the 
thought*  their  mentul  procesw-s  have  yielded,  and  rash  in 
s|x*uking  them  in  the  te-tli  of  (lie  opinions  of  majorities. 
On  March  ID  Mr.  Kkm merer.  professor  of  economies  at. 
Cornell,  in  spe  iking  of  stock  exchanges  declared  that  “ex- 
changes an*  big  insurance  companies,  in  which  every  member 
of  society  is  a member  and  the  speculators  an*  the  managers,*’ 
The  managers,  he  said,  took  great  risks,  and  must  be  able 
men.  and  deserved  to  lie  well  paid.  By  getting  advance  in- 
formation about  crops  and  politics  they  an*  able  to  miuimizc 
sudden  fluctuations  and  so  help  to  insure  society  against 
violent  changes.  The  same  flay  Professor  M insteuukkg  of 
Harvard  was  talking  about  the  dangerous  illusions  of  so- 
called  “common  sense,”  and  the  help  that  experts  in  mental 
science  might  bring  to  the  solution  of  cases*  that  come  before 
courts,  and  of  social  question*.  lie  found  the  use  of  alcohol 
a ease  in  point ; a psychologist  would  lx*  able  to  show,  he 
said,  how  far  ulcohol  was  a factor  in  crime.  And  then  lie 
dared  to  say — 

l.ife  entirely  without  stimulation — that  is.  for  the  large  masses 
of  the  people,  not  for  the  exceptional  individual* — and  by  that 
I mean  the  life  without  physiological  stimuli!*  of  any  kind,  lend* 
to  a certain  mental  monotony  which,  from  another  point  of  view, 
is  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  only  «olution  of  this  problem  would 
lie  in  strong  education  for  temperance,  hut  not  for  absolute  tem- 
perance. 

What  shall  he  done  to  a professor  who  goes  and  says  that  total 
abstinence  may  be  dangerous  for  some  people,  and  that  the 
safer  course  is  in  the  directum  of  “strong  education  for 
temperance,  but  not  for  absolute  temperance”!  To  be  sure. 
Professor  Ml’NSTniDEWi  i*  a German,  but  would  even  that 
I#  held  to  excuse  him  if  ho  held  a professorship  in  a State 
university  in  one  of  the  States  that  have  gone,  or  an*  going, 
for  prohibition?  One  professor  who  say*  that  stock  exchanges 
and  speculators  are  of  raluc  to  society,  mid  another  who 
declares  that  common  sense  is  liable  to  dangerous  illusions 
and  thnt  “absolute  temperance  ” is  not  the  very  best  thing 
for  all  persons.  Awful! 

The  Armstrong  Insurance  Laws 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  h 
printed  an  article  by  Mr.  Darwix  P.  Kingsley,  president  of 
the  New  York  l.ife  Insurance  Company,  who  takes  this 
method  of  placing  before  the  public  his  views  concerning 
the  Armstrong  laws,  now  in  force  in  the  State  of  Now  York. 
As  may  be  understood  by  rending  Mr.  Kinoklby’h  paper,  til  • 
management  of  the  New  York  Life  think*  that  certain 
features  of  the  Armstrong  laws  are  too  sweeping  in  their 
scope;  that  their  tendency  is  not  merely  to  limit  in  future 
the  amount  of  life  insurance  that  may  lx*  written  each  year, 
but  to  hnni]x-r  the  development  of  the  principle  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  (terhaps  to  lessen  efforts  to  increase  tla*  stability 
and  financial  resources  of  the  great  companies.  The  latter 
phase,  we  take  it,  is  largely  of  acailctnic  interest,  for  the 
reason  thnt  if  every  one  of  the  greatest  insurance  companies 
quit  doing  business  to-morrow  tlw*  policyholders  of  to-day 
would  be  amply  and  thoroughly  protected.  All  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  life  insurance  ns  at  present  conducted  is 
on  a sounder,  safer,  more  businesslike  basis  than  ever  before. 


Yet  it  is  easy  to  sec*  that  tl»e  president*  of  the  largest  organiza- 
tions must  not  be  content  with  to-daya  situation  alone,  but 
must  look  ahead  and  plan  for  future  years  and  future  con- 
tingencies. As  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  insurance 
concerns  in  the  world  Mr.  KlIMLKT  is  entitled  to  a fair  an<J 
impartial  hearing.  There  may  he  question  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  starting  at  the  present  time  an  aggressive  campaign  for 
certain  change*  in  the  Armstrong  laws,  but  at  least  Mr. 
Kingsley  goes  about  that  work  in  an  admirable  fashion. 
In  the  old  days,  happily  pui*t  but  not  forgotten.  “ Houses  of 
Mirth”  and  “yellow-dog  funds”  wen*  maintained  for  tlx* 
purpose  of  amending  insurance  laws.  In  contradistinction 
to  that  is  the  newer  and  hotter  method  that  Mr.  Kingsley 
illustrate*  in  an  official  “ uppeal  to  the  people  ” over  hi* 
signature. 

Abruzzi  Coma  A-Cotrrting 

The  pu|x*rs  disclose  from  day  to  day  more  or  lens  in- 
teresting matter  alxiut  the  proewding*  of  the  Duke  of  tlw 
Abruzzi,  an  Italian  gentleman  of  credit  mid  renown,  an 
explorer,  an  officer  in  the  Italian  navy,  and  n cousin  of  the 
King  of  Italy.  This  good  duke,  it  appears,  lately  came  here 
n-courting.  lie  was  in  this  country  last  summer  on  some 
errand — to  fetch  his  ship  to  the  Jamestown  Fair,  wasn't  it* 
— and  met  Mis*  Katharine  Klkins,  tlie  daughter  of  Senator 
Kleins  of  the  Elkins  bill.  .Mis*  Klkins.  it  appears,  wo* 
polite  to  the  young  duke,  and  showed  him  hospitalities 
proper  to  lx*  offered  to  a visiting  sailorman.  The  duke 
readily,  even  greedily,  accepted  them  all,  and  even  then, 
it  appears,  was  not  satisfied.  He  wanted  more,  and  asked 
for  it;  no  less  more,  it  seems,  than  Miss  Elkins  herself.  So 
for  some  time  it  has  been  rumored,  und  the  newspapers  have 
further  confuted  to  us  that,  when  the  duke  went  home  and  it 
came  he  known  that  he  had  set  his  affections  with  rivets, 
and  not  without  hope,  upon  an  untitled  American  lady,  there 
was  a gtutd  deal  of  embarrassment  in  the  royal  family  of 
Italy,  because  the  young  duke  is  not  only  a man  of  personal 
desert*  and  of  rank,  but  of  ample  fortune,  and  a proper 
match  for  a royal  princess.  If  Abruzzi's  relatives  required 
a title,  it  was  but  natural.  We  suppose  it  is  not  true  that 
a proposition  was  advanced  to  confer  an  Italian  ducal  title 
on  Senator  Klkins  in  order  that  his  daughter  might  not 
come  to  Italy  entirely  unadorned  with  appellation*  of  rank. 
At  any  rate,  tho  Senator  is  still  unduculized.  But  the  duke, 
a*  said,  has  been  back  n-courting,  and  has  attended  quietly 
to  his.  affairs  of  the  lienrt,  and  gone  home;  and  there  seem 
to  lx*  due  grounds  for  the  expectation  that,  he  will  lx*  baric 
again  presumably,  and  that  he  and  Miss  Klkins  will  get 
married. 

On  the  American  Plan 

Good  Italian  gentlemen  are  good  men  to  marry.  Tliev 
are  men  of  sentiment  and  constancy,  and  handsomely  civ- 
ilized. Moreover,  the  best  of  the  international  marriages 
to  which  American  girl*  are  parties  arc  probably  of  men* 
importance  to  the  world  than  we  are  apt  to  give  them  credit 
for.  They  help  to  make  Europe  and  America  acquainted, 
and  where*  there  is  due  acquaintance  there  is  by  so  much 
the  less  danger  of  misunderstanding.  At  any  rate,  we  arc 
all  ImuiiiH  to  like  so  much  as  we  have  read  of  tlx*  Abruxzi 
methods  of  courtship.  He  printed*,  apparently,  on  the  Amer- 
ican phm.  We  have  rend  of  no  submission  of  a schedule 
uf  debt*,  no  dicker  about  settlements,  no  stipulation  for  new 
roofs  on  the  ducal  castle  or  new  waIlpa|N*r  on  the  ducal  walls, 
no  discussion  as  to  whether  the  money  shall  lx*  paid  in  gold 
coin  or  drafts  on  Genoa.  All  we  have  heard — pretty  much— 
is  that  the  duke  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Klkins  and  that  Miss 
Klkins  is  pleased  with  the  duke,  and  that  the  chances  an* 
favorable  to  their  hitting  it  off.  And,  things  being  as  re- 
ported, we  hope  they  will,  whether  it  be  true  or  apocryphal 
that  Grandfather  Gassaway  Divot  ha*  said  that-  “if  Kath- 
arine loves  him  and  wants  him.  the  old  man  is  with  her, 
and  if  it  is  money  that  i*  needed  she  can  count  on  me  for 
every  dollar  in  tin*  pile.” 

Don't  Mix  Metaphors,  Please  ! 

Don't  give  up  tlie  ship:  Colonel  FIaweY.  editor  of  IIaiutr'' 
Weekly,  i-  *iill  holding  on  f«»  tin*  reunify  by  it*  caudal  apjx-mlape 
— ./imom/  it  ml  Tribune. 

B.v  the  rudder.  Colonel,  by  the  rudder! 
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The  Quebec  Tercentenary 

Sir  Wii.fr ii>  Lairieh.  Premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  has 
announced  that  the  tercentenary  of  the  foundation  of  Quebec  by 
t Ti  amfi.ais  will  U'  celebrated  during  the  lait  week  of  the  coming 
July.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ceremonies  will  be  interesting 
and  impressive.  They  will  include  an  historical  |«geaut  illustrative 
of  the  principal  events  and  incidents  in  the  development  of  Canada 
from  Champlaix’h  time  to  the  present  day.  There  will  also  Ik*  n 
military  parade  in  which  it  is  expected  that  twenty-five  thousand 
soldiers  will  participate,  and  a naval  review  in  which  Britain's 
North  Atlantic  fleet  and  a French  squadron  will  take  part.  It  is 
hoped  tluit  some  American  warships  will  likewise  lie  present.  The 
l*rinre  of  Wale#  is  to  ucconipanv  the  Itritlsh  llect,  and  he  will 
fireside  at  tin*  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  the  battlefield# 
whereon  the  British  "aim'd  a victory  in  1750  and  suffered  a defeat 
in  t he*  following  year.  To  curry  out  the  sclieme  of  nationalizing 
these  battlefields  the  sum  of  two  million  dollar;  will  be  needed, 
nearly  a fourth  of  which  has  liecn  already  stilmcrilied  by  Canada 
ami  by  Quelice.  It  is  believed  that  the  Itritlsh  government,  and 
South  Africa  will  contribute.  It  is  probable  enough  tliat  con- 
tribution# will  ul #o  Ih*  made  by  some  of  those  Ameriean  citizens* 
who  an*  sufficiently  conversant  with  their  own  national  history 
to  recognize  that  hut  for  tin*  fall  of  Quelice.  which  involved  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  it  is  iinproliuhle  that  American  independence 
would  have  liecn  assert ed. 

The  commemoration  of  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in 
which  W\)LKE  and  .Montcalm  lost  their  lives,  and  of  the  engage 
tuent  in  tin*  subsequent  spring,  in  which  General  Mckray  wa#  beaten 
hv  General  Lkvim  and  narrowly  escaped  losing  Quelice,  may  well.  In- 
died.  lie  regarded  with  lively  interest  in  the  United  States.  The 
Peace  of  Pari*,  hv  which,  in  I TON,  France  surrendered  to  Omit 
Itritain  all  of  her  American  pos'cs-don#  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
(except  fishing  rights  in  Newfoundland  waters  and  some  insig- 
nificant i»let#t  profoundly  changed  the  relations  of  Britain*# 
thirteen  American  colonies  to  the  parent  state.  Thenceforward  the 
colonists  had  nothing  to  fear  from  French  aggression,  and  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  protest  against  t lie  restrictive  regulation# 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  bv  wliieb  their  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  their  commercial  energies  were  trammelled,  if  not 
#t rnnglcd : ami  to  rcliel  again#!  the  principle  of  taxation  without, 
representation,  when  this  was  asserted  in  the  Stamp  Act.  and  not 
disavowed  on  the  re|#*al  of  tluit  obnoxious  measure.  There  were 
far-sighted  men  in  Knglaud  wln>  during  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  Peace  of  Pari#  foresaw  and  predicted  the  political 
effect  of  delivering  the  American  people  from  the  dread  of  French 
invasion  and.  consequently,  urged  the  restoration  of  Canada  to 
France  in  exchange  for  certain  West  India  islands.  So  cynical 
n sacrifice  of  the  vital  interests  off  the  thirteen  American  colonic# 
win  impracticable,  for  it  would  have  called  forth  from  William 
Pitt  a storm  of  denunciation  to  which  bird  Bvte  and  Id#  fellow 
Ministers  must  have  succumbed. 

It  i#  not  only  ns  the  city  whose  capture  from  the  French  was 
destined  to  prove  the  prologue  to  the  American  Revolution  that 
we  have  cause  to  Ik*  interested  in  the  approaching  commemoration 
of  the  history  of  Quelice.  If  the  invasions  of  Canada,  conducted 
by  General  Arnold  and  General  MONTGOMERY  in  the  winter  of 
1775-U,  hud  lici-n  crowned  with  |M*rmanent  success  by  tin?  capture 
and  retention  of  Quelice.  we  never  should  have  witnessed,  in  all 
likclihoiKl.  that  schism  of  the  Knglish-spcnking  race  on  thin  con- 
tinent which  is  now  lieginning  to  seem  irremediable,  for  the 
Canadians  have  found  t hern  selves.  #o  to  speak;  have  become  alive 
to  the  immense  resources  of  British  North  America,  amt  have 
lenrned  to  feel  intense  national  pride.  As  things  have  turned  out. 
the  political,  or  even  the  commercial,  union  of  Canada  with  the 
I'nited  Stall*#,  for  which  Professor  COLD  WIN  SMITH  ha#  pleaded  so 
earnestly,  and  which  at  one  time  wa#  favored  by  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  Dominion,  now  seems  incomparably  more  distant  than  it  wa- 
tvventy-firc,  or  even  twenty,  years  ago. 

The  entente  mniiale  at  last  established  between  Urcat  Britain 
ami  France  will  lx*  exemplified  and  |xiralleh*d  next  duly  hv  the 
concrete  proof  of  the  concord  now  existing  Is* tween  the  French- 
»|s*aking  and  the  Knglisli  speaking  element#  of  t lie  Canadian  popu- 
lation afforded  by  the  monument  erected  on  the  Plain#  of  Abraluim 
by  which  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  Levis  and  Mfrray.  will  lie  com- 
memorated jointly.  Between  the  former  two  commander#  there 
was  little  to  Hmose  in  respect  of  military  talent.  Thr  highest 
authority  on  the  Seven  Years’  War.  the  three- volume  biography 
of  Lord  Chatham  by  the  German  student  Alukrt  vox  Rorvri.LE, 
while  it  pay#  due  tribute  to  the  astonishing  generalship  and 
tenacity  of  the  English  general,  avert*  that  the  death  of  Montcalm 
hail  far  more  inlbirnee  upon  the  result  than  had  the  death  of 
Wolfe,  for  the  French  garrison  of  Quebec  was  still  larger  numerical- 
ly Ilian  the  lK*«ii*ging  force,  and  the  former  could  have  been 
strengthened  by  tin*  troop#  muter  General  Levis  in  Montreal  and 
tbn#r  of  General  Boi'RLAMAqFE  in  the  lain  mix  Noix.  Under 
such  encouraging  circumstances,  the  speedy  surrender  of  Qucfirc 
i#  explicable  only  by  tin*  incompetence  and  cowardice  of  Vai'orefil, 
the  civil  governor.  Although,  however,  tin.*  names  of  the  four 


military  commander*  mentioned  well  deserve  the  honor*  which 
are  reserved  for  them,  there  i#  one  name  which,  from  the  view* 
point  of  consolidated  Canada,  lead#  ail  the  rc#t  in  point  of  re- 
nown, and  which,  if  unin#cril>cd  M]mn  thr  monument,  would  still 
In*  on  the  lip#  of  every  intelligent  Canadian;  "And  (’.ksar's 
pageant,  shorn  of  RrL'TL'k’m  bust,  would  but  of  Rome’*  great  son 
remind  her  more.”  We  refer,  of  course,  to  William  1’itt.  first 
Karl  of  (Tuitlmm,  who  lirratlied  such  extraordinary  energy  into 
Britain’#  military  and  naval  efforta  when  In*  became  the  driving 
wheel  of  the  British  Ministry  after  the  ignominious  beginning  of 
our  so-called  “ Ficnch  and  Indian  ” war.  Pirr  i#  the  one  man 
whose  genius  ought,  in  the  estimation  of  Canadian#,  to  outshine 
even  that  of  Woi.Fr.  or  of  Montcalm.  It  wa#  of  him  that  Fred- 
erick the  Great  remarked;  tl  font  a rotter  t/uc  I'.ingleterre  a 
itv  lo/ir/trut/m  en  Irarail . el  qu'eile  o brauroup  ao uffert  pour  {tru- 
th’ire  Monsieur  Pitt;  Utah  enfin  die  ent  aerouch/e.  d'un  homme: 
” It  must  be  admitted  that  Knglund  ha*  been  long  in  labor,  and  ha# 
suffered  sore  in  producing  Mr.  Pitt;  but  at  last  alie  has  brought 
forth  a man." 

The  marriage  of  French  Canada  to  British  Canada,  which  may 
lie  said  to  base  liecn  consummated  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  in  1HP.7.  and  which  ha#  proved  n happy  marriage,  will  be 
symliolizrd  appropriately  by  the  memorial  to  the  military  cham- 
pion# of  the  oncc-liostile  and  long-jenlous  nationalities  which  i# 
to  reared  ii|toii  the  Plain#  of  Abraham.  To  the  sentimental,  a# 
will  a#  moral  and  economical,  com  pie  t cm*##  of  that  union  many 
a statesman  and  thinker  has  contributed  during  the  last  forty 
yean.  hut.  perhaps,  no  Canadian  has  had.  or  now  lias,  a right 
to  look  luck  with  more  satisfaction  on  hi#  effort#  in  thi#  direction 
than  ha#  Sir  Wilfrid  Itchier,  who  now  for  a decade  or  more 
ha#  I wen  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion.  When  he  looks 
luck  U|Kin  the  progress  made  by  hi#  country  during  that  decade 
in  wealth  and  population,  in  prestigp.  dignity,  and  self-respect,  he 
may  w**l I apply  to  himself  what  wa#  said  to  the  Athenians  by 
T iikmistiht.es ; " I cannot  play  u|M>n  any  musical  instrument,  but 
I can  show  you  how  to  change  a #tnall  state  into  a mighty  empire/’ 


The  Gold  of  Faith 

“ Some  day  India  may  have  upon  modem  civilization  an  influence 
utiulogous  to  that  which  the  marvellous  Grecian  world,  then  so  re 
cciitly  discovered,  luid  upon  the  fifteenth  and  Kixtecnth  centuries,'* 
wrote  that  great  French  poet  und  sage  who  occasionally  write*  under 
the  pseudonym  of  .lean  Lahor.  **  It  is  possible  that  from  the 
meeting  of  tin*  ancient  and  the  new  spirit  of  the  Aryan  family  then* 
will  conn*  a new  religion,  or  those  future  form#  of  religion  which 
we  are  now  vainly  trying  to  discover.” 

Certainly  no  one  who  keep*  a keen  eye  on  the  sign#  of  the 
time#  will  overlook  the  multiplication  of  hook#  on  the  Eastern 
religions,  book*  of  teaming,  book#  of  explanation,  books  of  com- 
parison. If  we  arc  sending  out  missionaries  to  convert  the  heathen, 
the  heathen  are  also  sending  us  missionaries  to  teach  un  that  tin* 
#un  shines  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  and  that  revelation  wa# 
not  only  in  one  place  and  in  one  time,  but  in  all  places  and  in  all 
time*,  and  that  all  people#  are  the  chosen  people  of  God. 

There  was  once  an  Eastern  Yogi  dwelling  for  a season  near 
the  coast  of  Maine  to  instruct  the  curious  in  the  tenet#  of  his  faith, 
and  he  had  quite  a number  of  devout  feminine  follower*,  the 
feminine  half  of  humanity  lining  always  more  eager  over  the 
abstract  truth#  of  religion  than  the  masculine  half.  Now  one 
devout  follower  of  the  holy  man  bought  a large,  full  length,  and 
very  expensive  photograph  of  the  Yogi  in  his  golden  robe  (only 
the  gold  did  not  show  in  the  photograph,  more'#  the  pity!),  anil 
took  it  to  its  living  prototype,  and  asked  him  to  write  upon  it 
the  profonndest  truth  of  his  faith.  He  kept  the  photograph  three 
long  days,  and  the  ladies  were  all  eager  to  know  what  depth  of 
knowledge  they  would  have  to  grapple  with  when  it  wa#  returned. 
Finally  it  came  hack  to  the  fair  owner  bearing  on  it#  back  the 
following  legend  in  six  short  words:  “Do  good.  Be  good.  Think 
good.”  It  was  the  simplest,  the  most  concise  statement,  and  yet 
surely  the  profonndest.  the  most  difficult  possible,  truth  to  put  into 
practice.  But  what  wa#  most  striking  about  it  was  that  it 
might  have  been  written  equally  well  by  a Buddhi»t.  a Shintoist, 
a Mohammedan,  or  a Christian.  We  have  no  more  difficult,  no  pro- 
founder.  truth  to  offer  than  just  that.  Whatever  the  odds  a man 
thinks  he  may  have  against  him.  however  insoluble  his  problems 
of  free  will  and  fate,  predestination,  heaven  and  hell,  the  main 
truth  remains  that  he  is  here  chiefly  to  '*  do  good,  be  good,  and 
think  good.” 

And  so  as  one  multiplies  hooks  on  one’s  shelves  about  the  dif- 
ferent religions,  what  one  is  struck  with  is  not  so  much  our 
differences,  which  are  often  historical,  geographical,  and  climatic, 
hut  that  when  one  delve#  down  to  the  essence  of  the  matter  we 
are  all  at  one;  and  if  n pious  and  practising  Buddhist,  and  a pious 
and  practising  Christian  were  to  Is*  wrecked  oil  a desert  island 
logrtlier  they  would  si#»n  stop  emphasizing  difference#,  und  would 
I#*  praising  together  the  same  Father  of  Life,  and  learning  to  ac- 
cept His  will  and  trust  Hi#  unfathomable  issues. 
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It  is  some  Mich  thought  as  this  that  conn-*  over  us  in  closing 
Mr.  KinuiNU  11  aix'h  most  recent  hok,  The  /mmrrl  Light.  Mil  in 
reviewing  liU  equally  Ix-autiful  bonk.  The  Soul  of  o People.  It  in 
nil  no  like  the  faith  and  the  ideal*  to  which  we  were  born  and  in 
which  we  have  grown  up  that  we  might  almost  wonder  what  new 
thing  we  have  added  to  our  store  by  the  reading,  until  we  remember 
the  student  who  was  interrupted  in  hU  study  of  the  " Hhagnvad- 
Oita  ” by  a call  from  a sweet  old  iady  who  practised  religion,  hut 
did  not  think  about  it.  For,  fortunately,  we  are  not  all  doomed 
to  thinking.  M Never  mind,  father,"  said  the  gentle  little  girl, 
consolingly,  to  the  parent  who  had  made  a vi-rlml  slip  in  reciting  the 
1’nalms  to  lier — "never  mind;  it  is  lint  your  nail  business  to  know 
the  IValtn*  by  heart."  So  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  often  the  salt  of  the  earth,  who  are  set  apart  for  flue 
actions,  and  it  is  not  their  sad  business  to  think  out  the  meaning* 
of  religions.  So  the  sweet  old  lady  looked  reproachfully  at  tl*e 
si  intent,  and  asked.  " Why  do  you  read  that  heathen  book  when  you 
have  the  Hible  at  hand?”  And  the  idudent,  who  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  finding  out  why  he  did  what  he  was  doing,  being  of 
the  modern  complex  school,  half  paralysed  In*  over-attention  to  hi* 
own  mental  processes,  said,  after  wane  reflection : " You  see.  it 
is  In-cause  ] never  knew  anything  bui  the  clothes  and  the  miter 
trapping*  of  my  own  religion  until  I read  altmit  the  soul  of 
another,  and  then  I discovered  that  it  was  just  exactly  what  lay 
under  the  trappings  of  my  own  religidn,  and  that  the  soul  of 
all  good  endeavor  U the  same  soul  everywhere." 

And  this  is  perlia|>*  the  main  convict  ion  we  have  left  when 
we  lay  aside  Mr.  Kikujino  Hai.l's  two  exquisitely  poetical  vol- 
umes. •*  The  Buddha."  he  says.  M appealed  to  the  hearty  not  to 
the  hrain."  and  lids  is  true  of  all  divine  t curlier*.  They,  at  any 
rate,  know  that  what  wt*  can  think  is  as  accidental  as  what  we  can 
have;  a men*  combination  of  furl  niton*  or  unfortullmi*  cireiim 
stances.  “ Iaivc  and  charity  and  compassion,  t-mllesa  compassion, 
an-  tlie  foundations  of  his  teachings.”  Hut  so  were  these  the 
foundations  of  the  touchings  of  our  own  religion;  only  when  we 
are  tired  of  practising  them  we  say  that  Ilia  teachings  are  im- 
practicable ami  that  prohably  Christ  did  not  mean  what  He  said. 
Yet  when  one  takes  it  at  its  face  value  He  commended  the  pure, 
tin*  humble,  the  meek,  the  seekers  after  righteousness  (not  in  the 
h-ust  those  who  think  they  know  all  about  it  already,  and  wlio 
feel  that  they  have  already  paid  instalments  on  their  pew  rent  in 
heaven  by  a few  orthodox  conformities  hen* I,  the  merciful,  the 
daring,  the  persecuted.  He  also  cautioned  us  not  to  resist  evil,  not 
to  go  to  law.  not  to  judge,  not  to  turn  away  from  borrowers, 
not  to  walk  along  the  other  side  of  the  street  with  our  eyes  turned 
away  when  a poor  man  or  a sinful  man  stumbled  and  fell;  never 
to  excuse  ourselves  by  fancying  that  we  were  not  our  brother’s 
keeper;  and  finally  came  the  warning,  the  great  warning,  the 
warning  to  which  perhaps  nine  tenth*  of  humanity  would  do 
well  to  listen  very  attentively:  “ Xot  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me. 
l«ord.  iAird.  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that 
dorth  the  wiH  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

" Many  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not 
prophesied  in  Thy  name?  and  in  Thy  name  have  east  out  devils? 
and  in  Thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works? 

" Ami  then  I will  profess  unto  them,  I never  knew  you." 

One  chapter  in  The  Intrurd  Light  it  would  Is?  particularly  well 
for  Christian*  to  read;  t lie  one  called  “David,"  the  gist  of  which 
is  for  each  man  to  hold  fast  to  that  he  has  and  build  upon  it  as 
l*s«t  he  can;  for  none  becomes  a good  Buddhist  by  Is-iag  a laul 
< hristian.  or  a good  Burtnnn  by  bring  a laid  Englishman. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

The  paper*  quoted  Mr.  Itnf'KEnxLKR  as  saying  lately  in  Augusta. 
Georgia.  " I am  getting  to  lie  an  old  man  now,  but  I am  proud  and 
glad  to  say  that  I have  never  touched  whiskey  in  my  life."  So  far. 
so  good ; but  if  it  is  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  Mr,  KoCKEntJ.n 
acquired  in  middle  life  the  habit  of  eating 'sinkers  from  railroad 
lunch  counters,  and  that  the  digestive  collapse  which  troubled  him 
so  much  from  five  to  ten  years  since  was  due  to  that  reckless  prac- 
tice, he  has  not  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  way  of  dietetic  discre- 
tion. More  rum  and  fewer  doughnut*  might  have  left  hint  a better 
man,  though  lie  is  pretty  well  again  now. 

An  ancient  custom  ordains,  we  are  told,  that  each  princess  of 
the  house  of  IIoiiozoLLKit.x  shall  Irani  a trade.  What  foresight 
this  shows  in  the  most  aristocratic  of  house*  to  so  prepare  the 
women  of  tlie  house  that  they  could,  if  necessary,  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  and  that  they  need  not  In  any  emergency  jind  time  heavy 
on  their  hands!  Perhaps  if  the  rising  American  aristocracy  were 
to  educate  its  daughters  in  kind  we  should  find  less  unrest  and 
unhappiness  in  the  feminine  half  of  humanity,  It  might  even  tend 
toward  stemming  the  tide  of  divorces  and  suicides.  To  have  no 
oilier  ocrii|«ation  fhan  that  of  expending  money  Is  to  make  a 
dangerous  social  factor  of  one’s  self.  Spending  money  for  the  sake 
of  spending  money  has  never  made  for  rest  or  contentment.  The 


only  fixed  rule  to  lay  down  is  that  the  more  one  .ipcnda  the  more 
one  desire*  to  spend.  It  is.  therefore,  the  part  of  prudence  to 
have  a side  issue,  an  interesting  avocation,  and  none  ia  healthier 
discipline  than  making  Mime  of  the  money  one  spends.  This  is  a 
method  almost  uniformly  applied  to  the  sons  of  u family,  and 
perha|n  as  distinctions  between  masculine  and  feminine  methods 
and  pursuit*  an-  more  and  more  obliterated  we  shall  la-gin  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  house  of  Hoiienxollkbn,  and  have  our 
American  princesses  taught  a trade. 

Heading  the  reminiscence*  by  various  " eminent  hand*  " of  the 
late  I»rd  Kelvin,  one  I*  more  than  ever  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  great  Scots  professor*  are  a race  a|sirt.  \Ye  hear  of  no 
such  t earlier*  anywhere  else,  (irent  scholars  universities  every- 
where produce,  hut  we  love  to  read  of  those  North  Country  teachers 
who  wen*  not  only  giants  mentally,  hut  who  also  tuought  to  their 
work  extraordinary  physical  activity  and  the  enthusiasm  of  boys. 
We  all  know  more  or  leas  of  Professor  HlackiK;  end  StEVKXJMJN, 
in  more  than  one  of  Ins  emays,  has  given  us  some  idea  of  many 
another  Edinburgh  professor,  as.  for  instance,  the  joyous  Tait. 
Lord  Kelvin’s  collaborator  on  the  Xntural  Philomphy ; of 
old  I.iNfMAT,  Tait 'a  laboratory  assistant,  with  his  rustic  air. 
“sturdy  and  fresh  and  plain.’  And  wlio  does  not  recall  the 
fascinating  picture  of  l*rof«*sor  Kf.ij.and,  "lively  ar  a buy.  kind 
like  a fain  godfather,  and  keeping  jierfect  order  in  his  elans  by  the 
spell  of  that  very  kindness"?  A*  to  Flekui.no  Jenkin.  no  one 
<an  foiget  tlie  brilliant  characterisation  of  him  in  Talk  and 
Talker *.  "CocKumrr  is  Imttlcd  effervescency,  the  sworn  foe  of 
sleep.  Three-in  th  * morning  Cotksiiot,”  says  a victim.  **  His  talk 
is  like  the  driest  of  all  imaginable  dry  champagnes ; sleight  of  hand 
and  inimitable  quickness  are  the  qualities  by  which  Iw  lives.”  And 
all  of  these  men  were  not  merely  teachers.  but  inventors,  db 
eoverrr*.  leaders  in  their  several  department*. 

laird  Kelvin  was.  of  course,  the  most  noted  of  them  all.  His 
many  inventions  in  the  matter  of  electrical  apparatus,  his  services 
in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable,  need  not  here  lie  enumerated.  The 
point  is  that  Sir  William  Haunay  dwells  at  length  upon  his 
kindliness  and  geniality.  and  Professor  Ayrton.  in  the  Popular 
Srirnre  Month  lit.  linger*  regretfully  upon  the  euthusiasm  and 
high  spirits  of  the  man.  “ When  he  came  into  his  clans  room." 
soys  Professor  AYRTON,  " Iw*  had  hardly  given  a thought  to  what  he 
was  going  to  talk  about — if  it  were  Monday  morning,  he  had  jnst 
returned  from  staying  the  week-end  with  Tait  at  Edinburgh,  and 
lie  gave  us  an  enthusiastic  account  of  their  talk,  bubbled  over 
with  what  they  had  been  doing,  was  full  of  suggestions  aliout  it, 
told  us  how  the  manuscript  of  \aturel  Philosophy  was  pro- 
gressing. We  felt  that  we  uiso  had  been  discussing  these  points 
with  Tait  in  his  Edinburgh  study,  ami  liRtrned  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  Thompson's  narrative."  His  talk,  we  are  told,  "his  sug- 
gestions. his  buoyancy,  were  like  the  rays  of  brilliant  May  sun- 
shine following  April  showers."  Hi*  students  dreaded  to  sec  him 
make  experiment*  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  too  impulsive,  too 
full  of  exuberant  energy  to  handle  the  very  apparatus  he  had 
adjusted.  But  tlie  student*  wen*  only  ton  eager  to  do  things  for 
him,  feeling  as  they  did  that  they  "were  soldiers  of  a great 
warrior."  And  yet  the  lint  laboratory  in  which  Lord  Kelvin 
winked  when  lie  ln'came  professor  of  physics  at  Clasgow  in  IfMfl.  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  was  established  in  the  wine-cellar  of  an  old 
professor's  house,  and  later  his  lnlmmtory  " consisted  of  one  room 
and  tin*  adjoining  coal  collar,  the  Intter  lieing  the  birthplace  of 
the  sypbon- recorder.”  To-day  the  high-*ch«*»!  lad  works  in  airy 
lalHiratorlea  rquip|ied  with  a completeness  undreamt  of  in  those 
•lays.  But  those  were  the  days  of  giants. 


Correspondence 

KEI)  CROSS  BECIXXINCS  IX  AMERICA 

St.  Jisn,  Minn..  Monk  t.  >Qo8 

T»  the  Editor  of  II a rper'a  Weekly: 

. Sin. — In  the  Weekly  for  February  S I have  just  seen  an 
account  of  the  founding  of  tin*  “ Red  Cross. “ The  story  ns  told 
of  it*  origin  is  true  n*  to  its  early  work  In  Europe.  But  it* 
early  introduction  in  America  and  it*  origin,  in  fact,  as  an  or 
piniml  working  force,  i*  not  so  well  known.  I Am.  so  far  as 
I know,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  first  great  movement  for  humane 
relief  here  or  abroad  that  would  now  lie  grouped  under  this 
picturesque  name.  It  i*  for  this  reason  I briefly  tell  its  story. 

The  I'nited  Males  Sanitary  Commission,  beginning  ns  nn  or- 
i> i rat  ion  of  medical  expert*  for  tlie  inspection  and  improvement 
of  our  armies  in  the  field  nt  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
rc*|a-e|  of  health  and  general  sanitation,  early  found  itself  made 
the  recipient  of  endless  at  mini*  of  supplies  of  all  kind* — gifts  of 
the  people  for  the  relief  of  individual  soldiers,  and  for  general 
u*4'  in  relief  work.  By  lsts.1  it*  technical  service  of  inspoetion  as 
such  had  been  dropped,  mid  tlie  energies  of  the  cnmmi«*ion  were 
thenceforward  wry  largely  devoted  to  individual  relief  in  many 
direct  ions — a story  already  familiar  to  our  jieople.  But  to  reach 
the  soldier*  in  I lie  field  with  the  supplies  sent  or  bought  with  the 
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Krent  sum*  of  money  donated  for  such  purpose,  Hie  ” Field  Relief " 
service  was  organized.  having  it*  own  wagon  trains  and  its  special 
Htair  of  employees  t«»  carry  throe  medical  and  geucral  supplies  to 
the  temporary  hospital*  set  up  near  the  scenes  of  operation— the 
Ho-eulli-d  division  hospitals.  The  system,  though  opernUve,  was 
found  costly  and  often  wasteful,  oftetier  than  not  the  unions 
sent  to  the  front  found  themselves  “ out  in  the  air  '* — the  army 
mlvanced.  the  hospitals  gone  elsewhere,  the  sick  and  wounded  cn 
route  to  the  nearest  Iwse. 

In  t'»e  earlier  campaigns  this  seemed  the  he*t  that  eould  he 
done.  It  was  the  plan  kept  up  in  the  West  to  the  end.  since  great 
r(|;inn*  were  there  involved  and  iunN'iilmliim  imjsissilde.  Waste- 
ful or  not.  untold  good  was  done  and  thousands  of  lixe*  sated. 

When  in  the  spring  of  ISfi-t  the  great  movement  xvas  liegun  by 
t! runt  with  lire's  army  as  its  objective  new  conditions  were  evi- 
dent. Tliere  was  to  lie  concentration.  Continuous  attack  “if  it 
took  all  summer.” 

This  implied  a line  of  water  bases  ujmn  the  Virginia  rivers  at  ’ 
jMiints  eonx-enient  for  supplies,  re -enforcement*.  and  return  of  the 
nick  and  wounded.  The  !«tses  MilKscqiicntly  developed  were  Krel 
erieksburg.  Port  Itoyal.  White  House.  Belle  Plain,  and  City  Point. 
To  these  linscs  the  commission  attached  its  relief  work  ns  move- 
ments progressed. 

In  May.  1MI4.  njion  the  first  movements  of  the  udx'ance.  the 
sanitary  harge  Elisabeth,  of  1000  tons  bunlen.  was  put  in  com- 
mission  loaded  to  the  top  of  her  *tnnke-*tnck  with  hospital  sup- 
plies. stretchers,  cot-lssl*.  lades  of  hospital  clothing,  barrels  mid 
of  stores  of  all  kinds,  the  gifts  of  hundreds  of  Women’s 
Relief  Societies.  She  carried  also  a “relief  corps'"  of  fifty  young 
nirn  regularly  enlisted,  full  outfits  for  special  diet  kitchens,  each 
xvltli  its  trained  woman  in  charge  prepared  to  work  Independently 
nt  division  hospitals.  It  was  the  business  of  the  barge  to  keep 
up  With  the  change  of  haws  and  to  anticipate  them.  To  meet  at 
nil  points  the  miles  of  ambulances  and  army  wagons  corning  in 
xx-ith  their  loads  of  exhausted  and  famished  sick  and  woundeil.  when, 
us  ton  often  hap|>cned.  tin*  medical  service  broke  down  under  its 
terrific  strain.  This  organization  was  styled  the  Auxiliary  Relief 
Corns. 

The  writer  xvas  a mernlier  of  this  corps  from  lint  to  last,  until 
the  closing  of  the  last  hospital  at  City  Point  in  dune.  IHOS.  and  the 
di-liundmcnt  of  our  armies. 

Your  space  will  not  admit  of  details.  Rut  the  history  of  this 
great  humane  movement  has  never  been  written,  it  need  not 
lie.  but  its  existence  is  to  la*  noted. 

As  a result  of  this  compact  organization,  aside  from  tire  saving 
of  life  by  a better  nutrition,  the  general  tone  of  hospital  life 
xvas  improved  and  a higher  standard  of  comfort  assisted,  the  en- 
ergies of  government  were  effectually  supplemented,  and  the  Im- 
mune and  loving  service  of  tens  of  thousands  of  wafting  mothers, 
xvixes,  and  sweethearts  wen-  carried  direct  to  the  bedside  of  the 
soldier*  in  tin-  field. 

In  January,  1H454.  the  writer  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  this 
service  in  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  dames,  where  it  had 
its  origin  and  its  highest  development,  1 immediately  had  the 
“ Geneva  ” Cross — since,  the  world  famous  “Red”  Cross — placed 
upon  each  man  of  the  corps  only  three  months  after  its  recognition 
hy  the  International  Conference.  We  had  already  anticipated  the 
*•  neutralization  of  the  ambulance."  making  no  distinction  of  blue 
or  gray  in  our  ministrations. 

The  man  who  originated  and  worked  out  this  scheme  of  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Frank  B.  Fay.  of  Chelae*.  Massachusetts,  after  a vol- 
unteer serx-ice  beginning  at  Antieiam  in  September.  1HI12,  has 
| Hissed  on  to  his  reward.  He  was.  aftrr  the  rlosc  of  the  war. 
given  the  unique  distinction  of  the  red.  white,  and  blue  button  of 
the  l^iynl  Legion,  the  only  civilian  to  I*  so  decorated-  His  de- 
voted ward  and  assistant.  MUa  Helen  I*  Hilton,  also  of  Chelsea, 
died,  after  the  surrender,  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service,  wear 
Ing  the  bronze  hut  Ion  of  the  (5.  A.  11.  conferred  hy  the  State  of 
Massachusetts — an  honor  never  duplicated  and  richly  deserved. 

And  thus  it  xvas  that  America  set  the  juice  that  the  world  Has 
yet  to  learn  to  follow  elTrct Ivelv.  Let  us  ho|ie  it  may  never  again 
need  to  learn  at  so  costly  a price. 

I am,  sir. 

All SOX  M.  Sperry. 

(“A  Minnesota  Fanner.") 


WHEN  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  SUBPOENAED  THE  PRESIDENT 

Ha.-K.sMNt  Mas*.  Ft tnn*i  :7-  tQ*S. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir. — The  attack*  of  the  President  on  the  judiciary  and  fear 
of  “a  real  despotism"  from  Executive  interference,  as  expressed 
in  the  letter  of  11.  II.,  are  rather  mild  compared  with  the  assault* 
of  President  Jefferson  on  Chief-Justice  John  Murshnll  to  have  him 
interpret  treason  according  to  hi*  construction  and  not  the  Con- 
stitution ns  sei-n  by  Marshall,  thereby  accomplishing  hi*  desire 
of  convicting  Aaron  Burr  of  that  greatest  of  crimes  against  the 
government — treason.  Jefferson  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
bitterness  of  feeling  toward  Burr  or  his  strong  desire  for  a con- 
viction. and  in  the  trial  there  dcxdo|>cd  the  *|M-rtaele  of  open 
antagonism  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  which  culminated  in  the  issue  hv  the  Thief  Justice 
to  President  Jefferson  of  a subpama  to  apfiear  anil  produce  certain 
paper*. 

Jefferson,  very  angry,  produced  the  papers,  but  would  not  appear. 
Marshall  received  a large  amount  of  criticism,  but  stuck  to  hi* 
interpretation  of  treason  as  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
inry  rendered  a verdict  of  not  guilty  under  the  inlluenee  of  the 
‘•pinion  of  the  court  on  the  law  of  the  ease.  This  was  a fine 


example  of  even-handed  and  courageous  administration  of  the  law 
under  the  cinliarra*«ing  conditions  of  "Executive  interference” 
amounting  almost  to  coercion. 

Receiving  the  same  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  us 
Jefferson,  who  finally  was  elected  by  one  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representative*.  Burr  was  considered  ti*i  powrrful  a political  rival 
to  have  at  large,  so  Jefferson  and  the  double-dealing  Wilkinson 
exerted  thcniM-lvc*  to  the  utmost  to  end  the  greatest  lawyer  and 
|Mditieiau  of  his  time. 

I am,  sir, 

Frederic  W.  Soule. 


Ol'R  PICTURE  OF  TAFT 

CxTKILL,  K Y,  A/ariA,  to.  /p ttS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harjur'a  Weekly: 

Sut. — With  many  others,  doiiblleaa  all  right -miudi-d  person*.  I 
feel  that  1 must  protest  against  such  an  outrageous  caricature  as 
appeal's  on  the  cover  of  tlie  Wuxlt  just  received.  It  i*  far  beneath 
the  dignity  of  such  a pajier  a*  any  published  by  the  Harper*,  and 
of  a man  prominent  in  public  life,  and  who  is  jxipular  throughout 
Hie  country. 

If  / sultMTihed  for  the  Weekly  I should  discontinue  it  at  onec, 
as  I consider  it  most  disloyal  to  those  in  high  iM-.it  ion. 

But  my  huHlinnd  has  suhscrils-d  lor  it  (or  so  many  year*  he  is 
unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

I think  vou  ought  to  apologize  puldielv  and  to  tlie  public. 

1 am.  sir, 

(Mm.)  K.  II.  W. 

We  don't  want  to  apologize,  but  you  still  have  a remedy.  You 
can  subscribe,  and  then  discontinue. — Kim  on. 


OBSTREPEROUS  SENTIMENTS  REBUKED 

pLaaitiA,  FtUmory  l.l  IpnS 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper" a Weekly: 

Sib. — May  1 ask  the  meaning  of  the  article — on  the  ninth  page  of 
your  issue  of  the  22d — called  “ lsi*t  Standards”?  That  there  are 
ignorant  vulgarian*  who  would  write  such  a lliing  can  be  im- 
agined. hut  that  IIakpkk'h  Weekly  would  publish  an  insult  to  the 
major  portion  of  its  readers  i*  somewhat  remarkntde, 

1 am,  sir, 

Michael  My  Fits  Shoemaker. 

It  was  the  letter  of  the  Missouri  correspondent  who  declared: 
“There  never  existed  in  this  country  but  two  sets  of  decent 
people — tlie  old-time  blue-Udlicd  Yankee*  ami  the  rtiltuml  Sooth 
ernrro.  All  the  rest  have  been  mongrel*  and  mudsills,  and  un- 
fortunately they  run  Hu*  business  and  polities  of  this  age."  We 
confess  to  have  been  delighted  with  the  otat  repe  roita  energy  of  Hum* 
sentiments  so  tersely  conveyed,  though  they  are  not  sentiments 
xvhieh  we  ahare.— Editor. 


THE  THREE  WILLIAMS  TO  RUN 

....  Ltnn,  Mam.  Mmd  to.  not. 

To  the  Editor  of  II n rp»  r'a  H'rcfrfg: 

Sin. — The  Presidential  contest  looks  a*  though  it  would  finally 
develop  into  a race  with  these  entries,  after  several  proud  States 
have  complimented  their  respective  favorite  sons.  Of  course  ap- 
pa rent  winners  have  been  U'atcn  before  in  national  conventions, 
and  they  may  lie  beaten  again.  In  IH31I  llenrv  Clay  thought  that 
he  was  going  to  I*-  right,  and  to  he  President,  too.  hut  the  Whig* 
nominated  William  Henry  Harrison.  In  1-S4  4 Martin  Van  Buren 
waa  sun*  of  a vindication— until  the  Southern  politician*  sprung 
•lames  Knox  Polk  ii|K»n  a surprised  country.  In  IHiH)  William 
Henry  Seward  wa»  positive  of  a victory,  but  Providence,  assisted 
by  mortal  combination*.  |ia**ed  the  crown  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  spile  of  these  and  other  examples,  however,  the  writer  still 
thinks  that  the  campaign  of  IHOS  will  lie  fought  out  between  the 
three  William*.  “ William  ” mean*  a defender  or  protector,  ami 
the  name  is  quite  logical  a*  far  as  the  pmapecllve  candidate*  are 
concerned.  William  Howard  Taft,  being  the  proclaimed  heir  pre- 
sumptive of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  regards  himself  ns  the  natural 
and  inevitable  defender  ami  protector  of  the  Rnoscvcltian  pnlleir*. 
William  Jenning*  Bryan,  the  human  paradox  who  preaches  the 
right*  of  evrrvhody  while  practising  an  absolute  dictatorship  over 
his  party.  Iielieve*  that  he  ha*  the  divine  right  to  defend  and 
protist  the  Democratic  nomination  from  falling  into  any  hand* 
but  his  own.  William  Randolph  Ilearst.  the  modern  crusader, 
i*  ever  ready  to  defend  and  protect  the  outraged  Republican*  and 
disgusted  Democrats  who  arc  willing  to  accept  him  a*  the  one 
man  who  can  lead  them  into  the  promised  land  wlicre  none  but 
political  ung'd*  may  hope  to  enter. 

The  prolmble  result  will  la*  the  election  of  Secretary  Taft,  the 
final  passing  of  Colonel  Bryan,  and  the  coming  of  Sir.  Ilearst. 
In  the  event  A f President  Taft  lining  alix'e  and  plrn«ed  with  hi* 
job,  with  no  inconvenient  llnuncial  |miiiick  in  hi*  wake  in  1012. 
he  may  have  n more  serious  encounter  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Hears!  secured  such  a large  vote  for  Mayor  of 
She  city  of  New  York  in  IMti  that,  the  Democrats  were  compelleu 
to  indorse  him  for  (Snvcmnr  of  the  Empire  State  in  lOOtl.  He  i* 
now  ready  to  play  the  same  game  on  a national  scale.  He  honei 
to  pall  such  n convincing  vote  a*  the  Independent  or  Nationalist 
candidate  this  year  that  the  Democratic  national  convention  will 
tie  forced  to  accept  him  the  next  time.  He  will  certainly  bear 
watching  in  the  near  future. 

I am,  sir, 

William  K.  Wrick. 
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Prosperity  The  Exchange 

WHY  THE  GREAT  TRADE  MARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ARE 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  ITS  LEGITIMATE  BUSINESS 

By  HIRAM  N.  SAGER 

President  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


1 much  that  i*  uninformed  and  unjust  has  In-m 
written  in  criticism  of  American  exchange*  and 
their  methods  of  doing  hu*iin**«.  that  it  wnw 
to  the  writer  to  be  high  time  that  the  public 
should  Im*  given  a fair  idea  of  the  work  done 
hy  these  murtH  of  trade  and  their  value  to  the 
count  r.V. 

If  the  |iuldic  will  stop  to  think  of  an  avenue 
of  trade  that  luis  not  been  attacked  in  this  era 
of  criticism,  it  will  not  seem  at  all  strange  that  the  most  promi- 
nent factor  in  our  commercial  system,  the  system  which  brings  buyer 
and  seller  together,  should  Is1  the  central  target — “the  bull's  eye” 
— of  the  general  and  indiscriminate  fusillade. 

('resident  Roosevelt's  remarks  alsiut  curtailing  bucket  shop 
methods  and  purely  gambling  o|**rulion*  have  been  disturbs!  into  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  all  trading  in  the  form  of  future  onn- 
tract*.  without  which  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  transporta- 
tion interests,  and  even  agriculture,  would  Is-  paralyzed,  (.'usual 
readers  are  mish-d  hv  it.  What  President  Uoosevelt  did  say  was 
thU: 

“The  great  hulk  of  the  business  transacted  on  the  exchanges  is 
not  only  legitimate,  hut  is  necessary  to  the  working  of  our  modem 


industrial  system,  and  ext  nine  care  would  have  to  lie  taken  not 
to  interfen*  with  this  business  in  doing  away  with  the  bucketshop 
type  of  operations." 

The  President  voiced  the  sentiment  of  every  mi-mtier  of  every 
legitimate  exchange  in  this  country  in  the  above  words.  He  knows 
the  difference  between  real  transactions,  Imckcd  by  the  product  of 
the  country,  and  the  imilation  which  simply  makes  wagers  upon  the 
quotations  that  an*  made  by  men  engaged  in  actual  trade  on  the 
various  exchange*,  and  he  is  candid  enough  to  say  so. 

The  President  knows,  too,  that  the  leading  agricultural 
nation  of  Kurope  made  n line  political  mow  nf  it  hy  re- 
stricting o|M*n  markets  mi  public  bourses,  and  he  add*i  this  furtlicr 
warning: 

" We  should  study  Imth  the  *tie<s**«es  ami  the  failure*  of  foreign 
h*gi*hitor*  who.  notably  Germany.  have  worked  along  this  line,  so 
as  not  to  do  anything  harmful.  Moreover,  there  is  a special  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  this  mutter  hy  the  Federal  government  in 
u Federal  republic  like  ours." 

What  u contrast  there  is  1st  ween  this  cool,  conservative  view 


of  a question  of  vital  importance  to  the  owner  nf  every  ncre  of 
grain-raising  land  in  this  country,  and  the  indiscriminate  charge* 
of  gambling,  defalcations,  cinliezzling,  suicides,  etc.,  di-scri  lied  t.y 
some  writers,  many  of  whom  know  no  such  word  a*  responsibility 
in  their  utterances.  They  write  very  glibly  about  " thou  sands  of 
professional  gamblers  alsmt  tin*  Stock  Kxchange  of  New  York,  and 
hundred*  of  thousands  Who  are  fu-attcrtxl  about  the  country,”  hill 
not  a word  do  they  nay  uUiul  the  broad  scope  of  tin*  legitimate 
features  of  the  grain,  cotton.  stock,  and  coffee  exchanges  as  aids 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  They  simply  taki*  up  their  ia*n» 
and  brand  the  entire  collections  as  “ gamblers."  and  ask  to  have 
the  wlns-ln  of  progri*ss  reversed  hi  that  they  may  Is*  aide  to  make 
the  |s>iiit  of  their  story.  Take,  for  example,  on**  exchange — the 
t’liieiigo  Hoard  of  Trade.  Whoever  heard  of  gamblers  securing  a 
charter  from  the  commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
K.'iiMMMHl.tMMI  wortli  of  actual  property  annuallyT  Whoever  heard  **f 
thirty-two  great  railroad  line*  entering  a city  of  ov«  r two  millions 
of  people  cooperating  with  a gambling  rwneern,  recognizing  it* 
authority  and  rules  in  the  delivery  and  transfer  of  4ihj.<mhmm)0 
bushels  of  grain  unnnally?  Whoever  heard  of  the  State  appointing 
a board  of  commissioners  and  conducting  a bureau  of  in*|M*ct ion. 
at  an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  to  furnish  certifi- 
cates as  to  the  grade  and 
character  of  the  property 
Isiught . odd.  and  distributed 
at  home  and  abroad  by 
Hoard  of  Trade  houses,  if  the 
institution  was  for  gumbling 
purpose*  T Tin  same  perti- 
nent question  may  Is*  asked 
alsiut  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  wan*li<.UM**  holding 
the  product  of  vast  packing 
and  live-stock  interests.  Why 
are  tin*  agents  of  lake  and 
ocean  steamship  I ines,  thr 
agents  of  vast  insurant-**  in 
t errs  Is  and  representative*  of 
Kunqicun  grain  and  meat 
handling  concern*  on  thi*  ex- 
change if  it  is  conducted  for 
gambling  nurpuaea? 

When*  In  ail  the  business 
world  will  Is*  found  a more 
rigid  code  of  business  morals 
nr  a mure  vigilant  su|a*r- 
vision  of  each  and  every 
transaction  of  thr  year  than 
on  the  representative  ex- 
changes of  this  country?  Yet 
all  an*  hrundtd  hy  these 
writer*  as  gandding  institu- 
tions. 

Do  the  ussailunt*  of  the  ex- 
changes wish  to  set  their 
opinion*  up  against  that  of 
the  highest  court*  in  the 
State  and  the  t'nited  State* 
Supreme  Court,  who  have  r«* 
viewed  tlie  transactions  in 
the  open  markets  time  after 
time,  after  hard-fought  legal 
l*i t tie*,  and  always  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  commercial  body— 
the  cxrhangeT 

Cannot  these  writer*  read  and  understand  history?  Do  they 
ne«s|  to  Is*  told  that  thi*  same  line  of  indiscriminate  attack  was 
made  on  the  exchange*  of  the  country  under  the  old  Hatch  bill? 
Do  they  know  that  an  industrial  Commission  of  live  I'nitcd  State* 
Senators,  live  Representative*,  and  nine  other  leading  men  of  the 
country,  spent  three  years’  time,  following  the  special  act  of  Con- 
gress of  .June  IX,  |S!tX.  investigating  thi*  entire  »uhp*et? 

With  unlimited  op|Mirtunity.  in  p*int  of  time,  and  the  power  to 
Miihpiena  witnesses,  ami  to  visit  all  sections  of  the  country,  tlii* 
commission,  after  its  investigation  into  the  methods  employed  to 
distribute  the  surplus  crop*  of  the  country,  unreservedly  took  tin* 
ground  that  ful nr  - trading  is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  The 
nqiort  wa*  eonciirrisl  in  hy  every  nicnilicr  of  the  commission  and 
was  sigiud  liv  the  ohiiinmin.  the  late  Senator  Kvlc.  of  S«u1h 
Dakota,  who  wa*  originally  a strong  C ranger,  and  a I’opnlist.  hut 
win*  had  liei-n  eon  vims*  I that  the  old  crusade  against  Imard*  of 
trade  and  cotton  excltungc*  wa*  a mistake. 
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(*1111  nny  mm  wlio 

pretends  to  write  fur 
mi  intelligent  public 
hr  l.liml  to  the  fear- 
ful punishment  visit 
eil  1 1 1 m ns  the  producing 
elniiHH  of  (ieritiuny 
by  the  closing  of  the 
bourses  of  that  coun- 
try a few  years  ago* 

Can  he  la*  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the 
arguments  to  clone 
the  (ierman  exchange* 
were  borrowed  from 
the  politicians  in  this 
country  who  tried  to 
force  anti-future  trad 
ing  legislation  at 
Washington*  The  ex- 
|ieriiiii-nl  wu»  a dis- 
mal failure  for  Un- 
loading agricultural 
nation  of  Kuro|ie.  In 
1900  the  tiennan  gov- 
ernment ordered  the 
bourses  reopened  on 
the  urgent  |ietition  of 
gram  raisers.  Dues 
this  country  want  to 
try  such  a costly  ex 
perimentt  Ask  any 

of  the  big  grain  handler*  of  any  exchange,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  about  lifty  per  cent,  of  the  year's  production  is  sent  forward 
to  market  during  the  four  montlis  following  the  gathering  of  the 
crops.  If  they  are  honest,  they  will  tell  you  that  only  the  presence 
of  the  open  world's  markets  prevents  gigantic  combines  among 
buyers,  and  a lowering  of  prices  from  ten  to  twenty  -live  js-r  cent, 
to  producers  while  the  rush  of  marketing  is  in  progress.  Once  the 
gram  is  accumulated  at  the  big  centres,  this  same  combine  would 
be  able  to  mark  prices  very  much  higher  to  consumers.  It  need* 
no  special  insight  into  trade  conditions  to  know  that  the  open 
market,  which  the  exchange  makes  possible,  is  the  only  harrier  to 
the  formation  of  the  greatest  trust  this  country  ever  dreamed  of. 
with  all  its  blighting  effect  a on  the  owners  and  tillers  of  American 
farms. 

Much  ia  said  about  short  selling  in  grain  or  cotton  by  those  who 
have  not  the  property  to  deliver.  The  penalty  for  the  same  under 
the  rules  of  the  exchange  is  equivalent  to  that  nf  a bond — the 
seller  has  to  deliver  or  must,  buy  liack  the  amouut  of  his  short  sale 
in  I he  open  market,  and  thus  become  a factor  in  advancing  prices 
to  the  benefit  of  the  original  producer  of  the  grain  or  cotton,  a* 
well  aa  the  buyer  of  futures  who  anticipates  his  wants  by  making 
contracts  months  in  advance. 

It  iB  not  easy  to  understand 
why  so  many  well-meaning 
people  have  a nobby  of  attack- 
ing the  exchanges,  the  public 
markets  of  the  great  centres, 
and  well  established  modern 
methods  of  buying  and  selling 
for  future  delivery.  The  only 
reasonable  explanation  is  that 
abuses  of  legitimate  transac- 
tions have  been  allowed  to 
flourish,  in  the  shape  of  bucket- 
shops  and  irresponsible  so- 
called  brokerage  concerns 
which  fleece  the  public,  and  are 
responsible  to  no  one  for  their 
acts,  as  they  are  outlaws  to 
start  with.  For  a period  of 
years  the  big  exchanges  have 
waged  a war  on  these  pa  ru- 
shes, with  the  aid  of  the 
various  States.  Even  now. 
would-be  reformers  who  look 
only  at  the  surface  of  things, 
condemn  the  whole  system  of 
trading  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts simply  because  they  do 
not  know  where  commercial 
transactions  end,  and  where 
imitation  and  fraud  Is-gin.  As 
well  might,  the  farmer  chop 
down  the  fruit-hearing  trees  of 
his  orchard  to  get  rid  of  lice 
and  insects  that  are  working 
damage  to  his  fruit,  as  for  the 
State  or  nation  to  propose  the 
alMilishnii-nt  of  exchanges  and 
their  open  markets  because  of 
the  objectionable  parasites 
which  live  upon  them,  ami  be- 
conie  a tax  upon  that  credulous 
portion  of  the  public  which 

fatrnuizc*  them,  even  after 
flowing  them  to  lie  outlaws. 

An  editorial  in  an  im- 
portant Eastern  paper,  re- 


The  '*  Wheat  Pit " of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
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(erring  to  short  sell- 
ing. says: 

” In  truth,  sidling 
what  you  do  not  own. 
iindeud  of  Iw-ing  the 
practice  only  of  skilled 
professionals.  Is  the 
commonest  act  of  com- 
merce. Every  spinner 
who  contracts  to  sell 
cloth  not  in  store  goes 
short  of  cotton,  as  well 
as  of  cloth,  and  is  jier- 
forer  a buyer  of  the 
material  to  innkr  the 
unwoven  fabric.  Every 
nuin  who  contracts  to 
build  a house  goes 
short  of  lalsir.  and 
obligates  himself  to 
beeumc  a hirer  and  u 
buyer.  An  instant's 
reflection  will  show 
that  the  bears  are 
compulsory  buyers, 
and  thut  bulls  are 
sellers  in  intention  as 
soon  as  their  fore- 
sight ia  justified. 
Short  sellers  arc  the 
strength  of  declining 
market*,  when  liears 
take  their  profits,  and  sales  of  hulls  cheek  advancing  markets 
when  they  take  their  profit*,  lit  all  genuine  speculation,  the 
goods  actually  change  hands  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  theoretic- 
ally do  so  on  the  produce  exchanges.  It  is  only  bucketshops  that 
merely  register  lifts,  and  do  not  trade  in  real  things.  Nobody  de- 
fends " bucketing,”  nor  has  experience  devised  any  way  to  prevent 
the  foolish  from  losing  money  bv  the  practice.  Laws  to  prevent 
mistake*  regarding  markets  are,  indeed,  a long-telt  want,  hut  no 
wit  of  man  has  yet  devised  such  a thing."’ 

Every  thoughtful  man  who  will  study  the  business  of  the  world 
as  conducted  to-day  must  see  that  in  all  lines  the  tuture  contract 
is  a necessity.  The  world  Is  fed,  clothed,  and  transported  bv  sup- 
plies furnished  on  future  contracts.  There  can  be  no  possible  dis- 
tinction between  supplying  grain.  Ilnur,  and  provisions  on  future 
contracts  and  supplying  coal,  lumber,  steel,  wool,  and  leather  on 
future  contracts.  Any  sane  man  knows  that  the  business  of  the 
country  could  not  go  on  for  a day  if  the  builder  could  not  buy 
lumber,  the  manufacturer  buy  wool  and  leather,  the  railroad*  buy 
eoal,  steel,  and  hundreds  of  other  things,  weeks,  month*,  and  some- 
times years  in  advance.  For  every  buyer  there  must  be  a seller. 
Sellers  have  to  meet  di-immd*  of  buyers  by  making  future  con- 
tracts. The  sales  ure  made  be- 
fore the  wool  is  taken  from  the 
sheep's  back,  the  hide  from  the 
steer,  the  iron  und  coal  from 
the  mint**.  .Just  so,  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton  are  sold  be- 
fore tin*  crop*  are  harvested: 
sometimes  before  they  are  out 
of  the  ground.  The  miller  can- 
not wait  until  the  wheat  is  on 
the  earn  to  provide  for  this  out- 
put. lie  sells  flour  months 
ahead.  II  • must  make  con- 
tracts for  hi*  wheat  months 
ahead.  The  seller  l short  seller, 
if  you  please,  until  lie  can  de- 
liver the  property)  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  America  is  en- 
gaged in  feeding  and  clothing 
Europe  with  her  Burplu* 
grain  and  cotton.  The  ex- 
change*. with  their  facilities 
for  ascertaining  crop  promise 
at  home  on  one  hand,  ami 
foreign  needs  on  the  other, 
enable  their  members  to  make 
contract*  with  the  producers, 
from  whom  they  buy,  and  with 
the  consumer*,  to  whom  they 
sell.  The  whole  business  is 
based  on  future  contracts. 
Back  of  these  contracts  stand* 
the  exchange  with  its  iron-clad 
rules  offering  a guarantee  to 
nil  the  world  that  the  contract* 
of  it*  members  will  Ik-  faith- 
fully met.  If  future  contract* 
underlie  the  commercial  world 
it  is  difficult  :n  sec  how  law- 
makers can  interfere  with  their 
operations  on  legally  and 
honorably  conducted  ex- 
change* without  running  foul 
of  the  const itut ioual  provision 
against  cla*«  legislation.  The 
problem  which  confronts  tin* 
trade  and  Congress  is  how  to 
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■In  away  with  the*  parasites,  and  their  vicious  and  harmful  u I nines 
of  ('rain  and  cotton  contracts,  without  crippling  the  enormous 
business  depending  on  legitimate  transactions  imsed  on  future 
contracts. 

The  Supreme  IVurt  of  the  United  States,  in  its  decision  May  8, 
ItMI.'i,  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  Hoard  of  Trade,  held  that  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Hoard  of  Trade  were  not  gumblmg  transactions,  and 
this  court,  referring  to  the  Chicago  Hoard  of  Trade's  methods  of 
distributing  its  quotations  to  the  world,  said,  " The  telegraph  com- 
I uiiiie«  all  receive  the  quotations  under  a contract  not  to  furnish 
(him  to  any  bucket  shop  or  place  where  they  arc  used  as  a basis 
for  bets  or  illegal  contracts.” 

Note  the  prohibition  not  to  furnish  them  to  anv  bucket  shop  or 
place  where  they  are  used  us  a Imsis  for  bets  or  Illegal  contracts; 
and  yet  these  bucket  shops  obtain  these  quotations  in  an  illegal 
way  and  on  them  they  base  their  bets. 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  its  explanation  of  what  the  Chicago 
Hoard  of  Trade  was.  and  said,  "This  chamber  of  commerce  i«.  in 
the  first  place,  a great  market  where,  through  its  eighteen  hundred 
meniliers,  is  transacted  a large  part  of  the  grain  and  provision 
business  of  the  world.  Of  course,  in  u modern  market  contracts 
ure  not  confined  to  sales  for  immediate  delivery.”  and  then  this 
court  referred  to  speculation  in  the  following  words; 

" People  will  endeavor  to  forecast  the  future  and  to  make  agree- 
ments uecording  to  their  prophecy.  Speculation  of  this  kind  In- 
competent men  is  the  self-adjustment  of  society  to  the  probable. 
Its  value  is  well  known  as  a means  of  avoiding  or  mitigating 
catastrophes,  equalizing  prices,  and  providing  for  periods  of  want, 
legislatures  and  courts  generally  have  recognized  that  the  natural 
evolutions  of  a complex  society  are  to  lie  touched  only  with  a very 
cautious  hand,  and  that  such  coarse  attempts  at  a remedy  for  the 
waste  ineidrnt  to  every  social  function  as  a simple  prohibition  and 
laws  to  stop  its  being  are  harmful  and  vain.” 

Business  enterprise  inevitably  involves  speculation. 

Such  speculation  i*  utterly  distinct  from  gambling. 

It  dilfrrs  in  no  moral  quality  from  the  speculation  entered  into 
by  the  jobber  who  accumulates  silks  or  woollens  or  any  other  com- 
modity in  preparation  for  an  estimated  future  dcma'nd.  or  from 
the  business  judgment  used  by  the  contractor  who  agrees  to  de 
liver  a great  building  or  warship  at  a given  price  The  former 
buys  on  liis  estimate  of  future  values,  the  latter  agrees  to  sell 
short  on  his  best  judgment  of  the  future  cost  of  materials  and 
labor. 

No  branch  of  business  can  be  broadly  conducted  without  the 
element  of  speculation. 

Most  important,  however,  to  the  prosperous  progress  of  a country 
witli  a large  agrarian  imputation  is  that  character  of  speculative 
enterprise  which  enables  the  product  of  the  soil  to  Ik*  marketed  at 
the  will  of  the  producer  at  prices  in  lino  with  the  estimates  of 
statisticians  ns  to  the  average  year’s  value. 

Based  on  hedging  sales  made  possible  by  the  great  exchanges  of 
the  country,  buyers  in  country  districts  are  able  to  pay  prices 
figured  closely  to  terminal  markets,  allowing  for  its  items  of 
freight,  handling,  and  a small  margin. 


Prior  to  the  existence  of  these  exchanges,  prices  paid  bv  buyers 
were  far  out  of  line,  and  the  producer  frequently  suffered  from  a 
cash  market  temporarily  dull,  or  supplies  temporarily  large 
at  distributing  |»oints,  either  of  winch  conditions,  lacking 
a speculative  market,  were  enough  to  cut  down  obtainable 
prices  on  country  districts  from  ten  per  cent,  to  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

A recent  illustration  of  this  situation  has  been  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Imrley  markets,  in  which  commodity  there  is  practically  no 
speculative  trading  for  future  deliver)-,  and  prices  for  which  Iutc 
fluctuated  frequently  from  twenty  cents  to  thirty  cents  a bushel, 
while  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  have  experienced  comparatively  slight 
fluctuation. 

No  market  can  Is*  broadly  maintained  without  both  buyers  and 
sellers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  make  future  contract*  based 
upon  their  views  of  future  values. 

In  the  few  months  succeeding  the  grain  harvest  the  country 
sends  to  market  the  requirements  of  consumption  for  a long 
period;  an  enormous  surplus  is  stored  in  night.  Somebody  must 
carry  this  load.  Two  classes  do  this.  First,  the  fanners  carry  s 
large  part  of  the  crop  for  varying  period*;  second,  the  skilled 
judges  of  values  on  the  various  exchange*,  and  their  following, 
carry  that  part  which  the  farmers  do  not  choose  to  hold.  If  such 
a custom  did  not  exist  we  should  Is*  confronted  annually  with  two 
hurtful  extremes  of  value.  First,  immediately  succeeding  the 
hurvest.  prim  would,  in  the  face  of  a present  over-supply,  fall  to 
values  below  the  cost  of  profitable  production;  laler  on,  however, 
just  before  the  following  harvest,  supplies  would  be  exhausted,  an 
lager  consumptive  demand  would  then  find  no  nd<*quate  supply, 
and  ns  a result  values  would  leap  upward  to  figure*  distressing  to 
I he  poor  and  burdensome  to  the  rich.  Consequently,  speculation, 
merely  another  name  for  the  act  of  adjusting  supplies  to  require- 
ments. gradually  bringing  prices,  as  it  does,  from  one  condition  to 
meet  another,  is  of  the  .tnumt  importance.  Speculation  then  is  a 
natural  and  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  great  system  that  has 
been  perfected  for  tlie  marketing  of  our  crops.  It  is  a moderator, 
checking  the  greed  of  holders  and  placing  a linn  hand  of  restraint 
upon  the  exactions  of  buyers.  It  broadens  the  market;  it  make* 
world  conditions  the  measure  of  values.  It  preserves  an  equilibrium 
that  could  Ik*  maintained  through  no  other  agency,  and  as  carried 
on  under  the  legal  restrictions  and  judicious  regulations  of  the 
great  exchanges,  it  is  a factor  conducive  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

If  the  present  safe  methods  of  hedging  purchases  of  grain  with 
sales  for  future  delivery  is  interfered  with,  the  banka  will  unques- 
tionably he  less  willing  to  furnish  the  tiinds  to  finance  the  crop 
movement,  as  grain  collateral  would  iu  such  event  be  regarded  as 
less  desirable  security  for  loan*. 

The  exchange*,  witli  their  facilities  for  ascertaining  crop  promise 
at  home,  on  one  hand,  and  foreign  needs  on  the  other,  enable  their 
meniliers  to  make  contract*  with  the  producers,  from  whan  they 
buy,  and  with  the  consumer*,  to  whom  they  sell.  The  whole 
business  is  Imsed  on  future  contracts. 


I-Oliy TOlsl,  iyoj.  by  Detroit  J'botogrsphle  Co. 
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Legislation  and  Life  Insurance 

By  DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY 

President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 


BAD  law  ia  a lad  law,  although  passed  in  furtherance 
of  a good  cause.  Aa  a people  we  exhibit  an  increasing 
tendency  to  remedy  every  kind  of  evil  by  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a natural  development,  IsH-auM*  legisla- 
tion is  the  chief  method  through  which  the  instinct 
of  local  self-government  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
citizen  find  expression. 

file  expansion  of  thirteen  colonic*  with  their  earlier 
and  later  possessions  into  forty-six  great  States, 
coupled  with  facilities  for  transportation  and  com- 
munication that  have  made  it  possible  to  despatch  business  at  an 
unprecedented  rale,  has  developed  problems  of  government  which 
were  unknown  a hundred  years  ago.  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  both  State  and  national  affairs  important  legislation  ha* 
often  been  enacted  at  times  of  public  excitement  and  under  the 
stress  of  anger  and  resentment.  There  is  too  tittle  legislation  any- 
where which  is  well  thought  out  and  really  constructive  in  charac- 
ter. This  condition  is  probably  unavoidable;  but  it  explains  the 
initial  crudities  of  our  legislation.  We  usually  go  too  far  at  such 
times,  and  after  a good  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  we  proceed 
to  correct  exeeoses,  uud  we  ultimately  arrive  at  legislation  which 
is  just  and  workable. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  striking  example  of  the  operation  of 
theae  methods  than  the  passage,  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1904, 
of  a new  code  of  insurance  laws  known  as  the  Armstrong  luw*. 

New  York  State  and  New  York  city  had  lieeoine  the  life  insurance 
centre  of  the  world.  The  greatest,  soundest,  and  moat  successful 
life  insurance  companies  were  located  there.  Their  accumulated 
assets  exceeded  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Their  employees 
were  many  thousand*  in  number.  Their  contracts  covered  the 
world.  They  had  become  institutions  whose  success,  whose  integrity 
of  management,  and  whose  financial  responsibility  were  matters  of 
grave  importance  to  millions  of  jienple.  embracing  the  citizenship 
of  about  every  race  and  every  nation.  The  puldie  investigation  of 
11*05  uncovered  bad  method* — methods  which  may  have  been  com- 
mon to  all  corporal*  life,  yet  never  should  have  been  the  methods 
of  life  insurance.  This  aroused  a fury  of  condemnation.  Driven 
by  this  fury  the  Legislature  of  1900  wrote  new  laws.  In  writing 
law*  hastily,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  Is-gislalure 
did  what  every  such  body  I ins  always  done;  it  struck  hard  and 
directly  at  admitted  evils;  it  had  no  opportunity — and  perhaps  at 
that  time  little  disposition — to  Like  care  that  the  innocent  did 
not  suiter  with  Ihe  guilty, 

I maintain  that  a part  of  this  legislation  has  already  done  great 
injury  to  life  insurance,  and  is  certain  to  work  incalculable  damage 
Unless  its  excesses  are  soon  corrected.  Moreover,  it  will  almost  cer- 
tainly discredit  its  own  moral  achievements — which  are  great — 
unless  its  unbound  doctrines  an*  speedily  eliminated. 

One  instance — already  closed  and  but  little  discussed — shows  the 
evils  of  hasty  action,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  certain 
methods  employed  by  the  larger  companies  in  making  investments, 
the  law  governing  life  insurance  investments  was  rewritten.  It 
was  rewritten  along  special  and  narrow  lines.  It  drove  directly 
at  practices  which  had  been  justly  enough  condemned.  It  went 
so  far  in  its  specific  prohibition  that  when,  lately,  a certain  street 
railroad  bond,  largely  held  by  the  life  companies  of  this  city, 
defaulted  in  its  Interest,  the  companies  found  themselves  denied 
the  right  to  exercise  the  salvage  measures  universally  resorted  to 
under  such  circumstances,  A relief  bill  was  proponed,  rushed 
through  the  Legislature,  and  signed  upon  the  last  day  of  grace  but 
one.  The  amounts  involved  reached  into  the  millions,  and  if  the 
default  had  occurred  when  the  legislature  was  not  in  session, 
heavy  losses  would  almost  certainly  have  followed. 

This  instance  and  the  investment  law  do  not,  however,  go  so 
directly  to  the  economic  unsoundness  of  certain  section*. 

Section  ninety-six,  section  ninety-seven,  section  eighty-seven, 
section  fifty-three,  and  tome  others,  are  all  economically  wrong, 
and  unless  repealed  or  modified  will  result  in  large  lease*  to  policy 
holders. 

Section  ninety-six  arbitrarily  limits  individual  and  corporate 
activity:  it  i*  a plain  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  It*  logic 
would  compel  people  to  take  insurance  in  certain  companies  by 
denying  tlu-m  the  right,  to  take  it  in  other  companies,  even  though 
those  companies  may  In*  the  soundest  and  the  most  economically 
managed.  It  involves  a dangerous  and  un-American  invasion  of 
private  rights.  It  strikes  at  all  citizenship,  herauae  while  it  here 
arbitrarily  limits  life  insurance  production,  it  may  to-morrow  be 
exercised  through  another  enactment  against  any  form  of  business 
activity. 

In  section  ninety-seven  the  State  undertakes  not  only  to  regu- 
late but  to  administer  tlie  details  of  business.  It  is  about  the 
late*t  attempt  to  fix  prices  and  wages  by  law.  It  not  only  limits 
the  wages  of  the  soliciting  agent,  but  it  fixes  narrowly  when  tlie 
agent  shall  be  paid  and  bow  lie  shall  tie  paid.  It  in  effect  not  only 
limits  the  total  he  shall  receive,  but  compels  him  to  wait  from 
three  to  nine  years  for  a large  part  of  his  earnings.  It  ha*  re- 
sulted in  driving  more  than  ten  thousand  men  out  of  the  insur- 
ance business  In  eighteen  months. 

Section  eighty-seven  is  thoroughly  bad.  It  coerces  the  judgment 
Of  trustees,  and  compels  the  annual  distribution  of  assets  in  the 


large  companies  doom  to  limits  that  are  insutficirnt  for  safety. 
The  law  otherwise  fixes  a minimum  of  assets  which  a life  company 
must  have  or  be  insolvent.  This  section  fixes  a maximum,  to 
exceed  which  is  criminal.  The  fluctuation  of  first-class  bonds 
within  twelve  months  has — for  the  largest  companies — surpassed 
the  difference  between  the  line  of  solvency  and  that  of  criminality 
nearly  two  to  one.  This  section  should  Is*  wlrally  repealed. 

Section  fifty-three  put*  a smirch  on  the  business  of  life  insurance. 
It  pillories  life  insurance  men  as  being  a class  likely  to  indulge  in 
improper  practices,  and  makes  any  infraction  of  any  part  of  the 
insurance  law  a misdemeanor. 

Lately  a wave  of  indignation  swept  over  thp  Regular  Army  be- 
cause a regulation  was  adopted  which  takes  the  finger-marks  of  all 
recruits,  merely  because  some  soldiers  desert,  and  »bc  finger-marks 
are  valuable  always  in  the  identification  of  criminal*.  Small 
wonder  that  men  rebel  at  being  rated  as  criminals  because  some 
men  have  been  unfaithful.  Life  insurance  men  rebel  at  a similar 
brand. 

All  these  sections  and  snine  other*  are  the  expression  in  law 
of  a false  premise  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Armstrong  com- 
mittee. The  committee  declared  their  conviction  that  certain  life 
companies  had  already  become  *o  large  that  nn  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  their  further  growth.  Then  they  recommended 
such  legislation  u*  would  make  their  assumption  effective.  They 
*ucee<*de<l.  They  have  stopped  the  grosvlh  of  the  cum  panics  named, 
and  the  growth  of  all  other  companies  which  arc  squardv  and 
fully  affect t-d  by  Ihe  laws. 

At  the  rale  of  gain  recorded  by  the  companies  operating  in  New 
York  .State  at  the  clone  of  ltMM,  maintained  through  1005-6  and 
7.  the  outstanding  risks  ’of  those  comjiunics  would  now  be 
62.000,000,000  more  than  thev  are.  This*  represent*  about  750,000 
families  without  insurance  wVo  might  otherwise  now  I**  protected. 
What  doc*  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a volume  of  good  insur- 
ance mean  to  the  State — to  the  world T It  would  make  a company 
as  large  in  risks  aa  tin*  largest  now  in  existence. 

Personally  I doubt  if  the  companies  could  have  maintained  the 
rate  of  growth  recorded  in  1904  and  for  some  years  previous  there- 
to. The  insurance  risk  WM  so  vast  that  natural  wear  and  tear 
would  have  reduced  the  ratio  of  gain-  I doubt,  also,  if  legislative 
action  sufficient  to  stop  unquestioned  abuses  could  have  been 
taken  without  some  considerable  shrinkage  for  a few  years  in  the 
annual  output.  But  all  this  is  one  thing,  and  the  slaughter  which 
has  followed  tlie  enactment,  of  the  Ann  strong  laws  is  another. 

Section  ninety-six  and  section  ninety-seven  and  section  eighty- 
seven  are  invasions  of  private  right*.  The  State  has  power  to 
destroy;  but  the  people  mean  to  lie  very  careful  how  that  power  is 
exercised.  These  sections  vary  from  direct  to  indirect  destruction 
of  individual  opportunity.  They  are  unsound,  because  the  premise 
from  which  they  are  drawn  is  unsound. 

Under  full  publicity  the  people  do  not  fear  any  honestly  created 
corporation,  however  large  or  successful  it  may  be.  The  Arm- 
strong committee  was  seized  with  a recurrence  of  the  fear  that 
gripped  the  Legislature  of  this  State  In  1834  when  it  decreed  that 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  should  never  lie 
allowed  to  receive  on  deposit  mure  than  $5,000,000.  To  the  good 
people  of  that  day  obviously  anything  beyond  $5,000,000  was  "a 
public  menace.”  I can  imagine  that  in  the  debate  attending  this 
enactment  it  was  gravely  stated  that  "no  useful  purpose  will  be 
served  by  its  becoming  larger.”  and  that  “ the  question  of  re- 
sponsible control  and  conservative  management  will  soon  become 
one  of  extreme  difficulty."  (Paraphrase  from  the  Armstrong 
Report,  p.  282.) 

It  is  perhaps  now  time  to  say  that  the  avidity  with  which  the 
public  seized  upon  the  insurance  disclosure*  of  1905  is  not  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  live  sensational  methods  of  the  yellow  press 
and  the  general  willingness  of  men  to  listen  to  Bcamtai. 

The  public  bad  long  been  offended.  There  had  been  too  much 
strutting  and  bragging;  too  many  acts  on  the  part  of  leading  life 
insurance  men  which  violated  the  proprieties.  That  a feeling  of 
resentment  over  such  things  can  percolate  all  through  public 
thought  is  a fact  tliat.  doe*  not  Med  proof.  It  exist*  now  toward 
a small  And  really  unimportant  section  of  the  community  which 
poses  as  " society.”  All  it  needs  to  become  a fearful  instrument 
of  destruction  is  opportunity.  The  opportunity  always  come* 
sooner  or  later. 

But  the  offensive  and  the  wrong  things  in  life  insurance  in  1905 
no  more  represent  life  insurance  itself  than  the  so  called  leader* 
of  society  represent  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

It  ia  just  a*  unwise,  just  aa  unstatesmanlike.  to  cripple  and  limit 
and  smirch  life  insurance  hccauAC  of  the  resentment  which  the  pub- 
lic felt  in  1905,  as  it  would  be  to  abandon  manhood  suffrage  or  the 
right  of  private  property  because  of  the  scandals  and  degeneracy 
of  u high  society." 

The  legislation  of  1906  strikes  blindly  at  certain  demount rnti*d 
evil*.  It  specialize*.  It  stop*  certain  practices,  and  it  stops 
growth.  It  is  in  part*  unsound,  unwise.  un-American.  It  need* 
quick  revision.  The  question  is,  will  the  legislature  act  at  once 
and  prevent  heavy  losses  to  the  State:  or  will  it  wait  and  act 
after  a clear  mandate  from  the  people—  which  will  come  «»  soon  as 
these  laws  are  understood  and  their  effect  is  clearly  in  evidence. 
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The  Invisible  Navy 

By  ROBERT  G.  SKERRETT 


i’&M*  AjJi 


Th«  "Emeraude,"  the  latest  Type  of  French  Submarine 

to  ormt  unit  low  hieehoakh  hue  iiah  men  kitted  with  ax  exception ali.y  lame  conninu- -towku 


IK  partisan*  of  the  submarine  type  of  naval 
vessel  have  precipitated  a pretty  wrangle  in 
t'ougrea*  by  dropping  two  of  the  four  battle- 
ship* recommended  by  the  Navy  Department, 
and  sulistitiiting  in  their  stead  an  additional 
number  of  under-water  craft.  Apurt  from 
raising  a rumpus  in  the  Capitol,  thia  action 
has  fostered  widespread  and  erroneous  idea* 
concerning  the  real  value  of  submarine  vessels. 

Whatever  may  he  the  present  fighting  worth  of  the  submarine 
boat. — sind  it  has  an  admitted  value, — it  would  la*  hard  to  liml  u 
serious-minded  student  of  naval  ulfuira  willing  to  jeopardize  his 
reputation  by  comparing  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  submarine 
to  that  of  the  modern  liatf lesliip.  The  hattlcahip  and  tlir  sub- 
marine boat  have  distinct  field*  of  usefulness,  and  the  standard 
of  naval  power  is  now  and  probably  always  will  be  baaed  upon  the 
number  of  battleships  available.  Should  Congress,  however,  pro- 
vide for  more  nulanurine  ts*itn.  the  field  should  be  o|k*ii  to  all 
builders  and  inventors  because  of  the  rapid  developments  that  are 
taking  place ; and  it  behooves  the  American  |ieople  to  know  some- 
thing uoout  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  this  new  field  of  naval 
construction. 

Only  a few  years  ago  all  under-water  boats  were  called  sub- 
marines, and  no  efiort  was  made  to  indulge  in  precise  distinctions. 
This  persisted  until  1X1*7,  when  Monsieur  lauwiif  of  the  French 
navy  brought  out  his  l>oat,  the  Xarval,  which,  by  way  of  drsignii 
tion,  lie  termed  a “ Submersible.”  His  idea  was  to  characterize 
his  craft  as  a vessel 
that  might  be  sub- 
merged. hut  whicli 
ordinarily  was  to  run 
on  the  surface,  and  to 
have  there  much  of 
the  outward  appear- 
and* common  to  the 
French  torpedo  boats 
of  that  dute.  Monsieur 
Isiubcuf  had  built  the 
Sarral  in  competition 
with  the  older  sub- 
marine tluntavv  Zfitr 
— a vessel  lying  very- 
low  upon  the  water, 
built  with  a cigar- 
shaped  form  of  hull, 
and  possessing  very- 
limited  endurance  and 
habitability.  Itecuuse 
of  her  form  of  hull 
the  tluntnrr  ZMi 
also  had  a tendency 
to  plunge  head  first 
when  running  *uh 
merged,  aud  despite 
improved  met  hods  of 
control  it  has  never 
ls*en  possible  to  make  her  run  with  less  than  nil  inelination  of 
five  degrees.  When  pitching  and  rolling  she  frequently  spilt  the 
acid  out  of  her  Iwtt  erics.  and  this  made  the  atmosphere  within 
the  Unit  quite  unbearable.  In  order  to  give  his  vessel  sea-keeping 
qualities.  Monsieur  lauboiif  shaped  her  hull  like  that  of  a surface 
craft.  This  gave  lier  a considerable  measure  of  freeboard  or  body- 
above  water,  and  offset  the  inherent  tendency  to  dive  peculiar  to 
the  eignr-ahaped  hull.  In  addition  to  this,  h**  fitted  his  boat  with 
hydroplanes — side  fins,  or  submerging  rudders,  symmetrically  di- 
|M»*cd  forward  and  aft,  and  by  means  of  these  he  was  able  to  force 
the  Xarrnt  under  water  on  an  even  keel,  thus  avoiding  all  ri»k  *»f 
spilling  the  electrolyte  out  of  hia  batteries  or  assuming  hazurdoii- 
inelinntions. 

All  sulanarine  vessels  ar->  brought  to  a condition*  of  rpndine*. 
to  submerge  by  taking  in  water  I*  I Inst  in  suitably  arranged  and 
cont rolled  tanks.  This  cause*  more  of  the  boat  to  sink  Is-low  the 


water's  surface,  and  finally  leaves  her  with  only  .1  small  pari  of 
her  conning-tower  out  of  water.  The  remaining  |«irt  above  water 
represents  wluit  is  called  “ reserve  buoyancy.”  This  buoyancy 
varies  generally  from  two  hundred  to  a thousand  poumla,  depend- 
ing U|n>n  the  size  of  the  craft:  and  it  is  to  overcome  the  perma- 
nent tendency  to  rise  represented  by  thin  reserve  that  pressure  i» 
brought  to  ln*ur  upon  the  submerging  rudders  or  the  hydroplanes 
in  order  to  make  the  boat  sink  after  she  is  once  put  in  motion. 

Now.  the  amount  of  water  that  must  Ik*  taken  into  a submarine 
vessel  to  bring  her  body  sufficiently  below  the  surface  for  readi- 
ness to  dive  constitutes  one  of  the  two  prime  distinctions  between 
the  sulanarine  and  the  nulouersilde.  In  the  submarine  only  from 
five  per  cent,  to  twelve  jier  cent,  of  her  total  submerged  bulk  lie* 
above  the  surface  when  she  is  in  her  lightest  condition,  and.  ar 
cordingly.  nearly  that  percentage  of  water  ballust  must  l»- 
|iuinped  into  her  tanks  to  bring  her  down  to  the  required  nuidi- 
tioii  preparatory  to  ruuniug  sulanerged.  In  a submersible,  on  the 
other  hand,  two.  three,  and  even  four  times  this  percentage  of 
water  ballast  must  Ik*  pumped  into  her  tanks  in  order  to  reduce 
the  vessel's  reserve  of  buoyancy  so  that  she  may  lie  forcibly  made 
to  sink  out  of  sight.  It  is  the  height  out  of  water  or  reserve  of 
buoyancy  of  the  submersible  which  gives  her  her  superior  sea 
keeping  qualities,  which  permits  the  vessel  to  be  driven  safely 
on  the  surface  ut  higher  rntes  of  speed,  and  which  contributes  in 
other  ways  to  the  efficiency,  the  habitability,  and  the  military 
value  of  the  craft. 

The  second  prime  difference  between  the  submarine  and  the 
submersible  lies  in  t lie 
form  of  hull.  As  the 
great  hulk  of  the  true 
submarine  always  lies 
lielow  the  surface,  the 
first  aim  of  the  de- 
signer it  so  tn  form 
that  hull  that  it  will 
offer  the  least  resist- 
ance to  the  water. 
Experience  has  proved 
that  a cigar-shaped 
Ik  sly  is  the  liest  for 
this'  purpose,  hut  it  l* 
not  the  best  for  sur- 
face navigation.  The 
siilimcr slide,  on  tlw 
other  hand,  relyine 
primarily  upon  »ur 
face  speed  to  cover 
long  distances  that 
she  may  the  sooner 
ri*acli  the  field  where 
she  must  act  as  a »ub 
merged  craft,  has  a 
ship  - sha|s«d  body 
which  enable*  |>cr  1" 
attain  this  end  belter 
than  the  submarine 
WIm-ii  running  submerged,  however,  this  form  of  hull  offers  more 
•sistanee  to  the  water  than  that  of  the  cigar-shaped  body.  The 
Milatiersihle  can  go  farther  seaward,  can  bold  her  station  l«np*f- 
and  can  face  weather  conditions  that  would  nut  a sulanarine  out 
of  action.  While  her  submerged  speed  is  less  than  that  of  * 
submarine  of  eorri*s|K'nding  displacement,  yet  she  is  a far  n»ff 
formidable  craft  because  of  her  wider  field  of  usefulness  and  the 
measure  of  habitability  and  comfort  that  her  wa-kccping  faculti**4 
assure  her  crew. 

When  the  submersible  was  first  designed,  ln*r  great,  reserve  "1 
buoyancy  promised  t*>  Is*  a serious  handicap  localise  of  the  least  It 
of  time  taken  to  fill  her  Imllast  lank*  with  the  measure  of  water 
needed  to  bring  her  into  readiness  to  run  submerged.  In  the 
earlier  French  boat*  this  took  nearly  half  an  hour,  as  compar'd 
with  the  five  or  six  minutes  required  liy  the  mibmarincn  of  ilut 
date  to  reach  tin*  same  stage.  Improved  pumping  facilities  and  •» 
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belter  system  of  handling  the*?  large  volumes 
of  water  Inn  revolutionized  thin  feature,  am! 
in  tli.-  comparative  tests  la-tween  the  sub 
marine  / and  the  submersible  Aigrrtle  of  the 
French  M-rvii-e  in  lflOo,  the  latter  ixiat  actually 
beat  the  mihmarine  in  this  very  particular. 
Since  then  France  has  concentrated  her  efforts 
II jh ill  the  development  of  the  Milxnersdble. 

in  1002, Great  Itriiain  wo*  forced,  by  reason 
of  French  activity  in  the  field  of  Milxnarini- 
nuvigat  inn.  to  MilwM-rils-  to  popular  d.-manii, 
and  a certain  numlx-r  of  Holland  boat*  similar 
to  our  vessels  of  the  Adder  due  were  order.-.! 
I^v  thr  ItritUli  Admiralty  for  experimental 
purposes.  Almost  before  ifie  Inst  of  this  initial 
group  of  five  was  lini-hcd  the  British  naval 


A Submersible  being  built  for  Russia 
Til  IK  VESSEL  IK  ONE  or  A M'MUKH  .NOW 
fNIJEU  CONSTRUCTION  AT  HT.  PCTEILSnrHO 


The  U.  S.  Submarine  "Cuttlefish”  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

THIS  18  ONE  or  THE  C1UAR-KII APED  TTPE  OP  UNDER- WATER  VESSELS  ON 
THE  RVHIH  OF  WHICH  HO  MANY  OF  THE  HirUMAIUNES  HAVE  IIEE.N  BUILT 


manu-uvre  the  craft  i 


authorities  had  undertaken  improvements  on  their  own  initiative, 
and  the  A-I  was  the  pioneer  vessel  of  tho  so-called  “Admiralty” 
type.  The  .1/  was  not  a thoroughly  satisfactory  vessel,  but  before 
)n*r  fatal  sinking  in  ltM)4  she  had  satisfied  the  Admiralty  that  they 
were  making  departures  in  the  right  direction.  They  had  bought 
the  experience  |»ui«l  for  by  the  United  States  government  in 
developing  the  Adder  clu— '.  and  our  British  brothers  were  intent 
upon  going  ahead  of  us.  The  rest  of  the  boats  of  the  “ A ” class — 
twelve  in  number — contained  various  improvements,  but  all  of 
them  retaincl  the  cigar- -.Imped  form  of  hull,  with  its  limited 
stability  and  its  hazardous  tendency  to  plunge  voluntarily;  and 
all  of  them  were  character izod  by  the  very  moderate  portion  of 
their  lxsli.-s  remaining  above  water  when  the  vessels  wero  in  their 
lightest  trim.  The  speed  of  these  Ixxits  had  ls-en  steadily  in- 
creasing. and  yet  nothing  had  been  done  to  raise  their  IxjWx  out  of 
water,  no  that,  when  running  rapidly,  the  mass  of  the  bow  wave 
should  not  full  on  the  vessel's  upper  body  and  tend  to  weight  her 
down  by  the  head.  This  omission  was  given  fatal  emphasis  by 
the  sinking  of  the  A-R.  That  vessel  was  running  in  a smooth  *ru 
at  a .-.jx-ed  of  ten  knots  an  hour  and  with  a considerable  reserve 
of  buoyancy.  Her  stern  had  been  made  to  dip  a couple  of  di-grces 
in  order  to  bring  her  Ixiw  up.  and  yet  the  volume  *.f  water  xweep- 
ing  upon  her  dec-k  forward  forced  the  ixiat  under  before  her  engines 
could  Is-  stopped,  a u. I fifteen  lives  paid  the  penalty. 

In  the  succeeding  boats  of  the  “ A”  class,  and  in  the  later  vessels 
of  the  "It-'  and  elaa-ws,  a super"! rurt tire  of  limited  pro- 

portions was  built.  ti|x>n  the  dgar-shaped  body  of  the  main  hull. 
The  primary  intent  of  this 
was  to  increase  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  in  the  light  condi- 
tion, to*  cause  their  lxiw*  to 
rise  more  easily  to  the  sea. 
and  to  make  the  boats  more 
stable  and  Ire.  liable  to  dive 
voluntarily  when  running 
the  surface  with  their  buoyan- 
cies somewhat,  reduced.  Model 
tank  experiment*  in  this  coun- 
try had  previously  disclosed 
this  tendency  peculiar  to  the 
diving  Ixiat  with  the  cigar 
shii|M-d  form  of  hull. 

In  order  to  obviate  ns  far  as 
possible  the  angle  of  dip  need- 
ed to  drive  the  diving  boat* 
of  the  “A”  da**  initially 
under  water,  the  British  au- 
thorities plac'd  a single  pair 
of  hydroplanes  on  the  vessels 
of  the  " It  ’*  cl«s-.  and  located 
tlx-m  ill  the  mid-lie  of  III.-  boat 
ju«t  forwurd  and  near  the  base 
of  the  running  tower.  They 
projected  horizontally — one  on 


each  side — like  a pair  of  slmrt,  broad  oara. 
They  w.-re  intended  to  supplement  the  diving 
aetion  of  the  diving  rudder  at  the  stern,  by 
causing  tho  vessel  to  sink  bodily.  They  did 
not  exercise  any  control  over  tue  vessel's  hori- 
zontal trim.  However,  they  constituted  an 
improvement. 

The  diving  Ixiat  goes  under  water  head  first 
by  reason  of  the  tilling  act  ion  of  horizontal 
rudders  placed  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  mid  to 

give  this  typo  of  submarine  facility  in  this 
purposely  made  instable 
in  a fore-and-aft  direction,  and 'in  this  particu- 
lar may  Ihj  popularly  likened  to  a slightly 
sluggish  seesaw.  The  dv  advantages  of  this 
method  of  getting  under  water  increase  as  the 
vessel  grows  longer,  and  it  becomes  n still  more  serious  matter  as 
the  vrsM-l’a  speed  is  raised,  and  especially  so  when  operating  in 
waters  of  moderate  depth.  The  even-keel  boat  simply  goes  down  on 
an  even  k<-rl  and  assumes  none  of  these  dangerous  tingles;  and,  un- 
like the  diving  Ixiat,  she  works  better  the  more  stability  she  is  given. 

In  time  of  nervous  stress  the  best-trained  man  is  liable  to  err. 
In  the  case  of  a diving  boat  running  at  high  speed  submerged  this 
might  cause  the  vessel  to  assume  a dangerous  angle  of  inclina- 
tion and  either  to  strike  the  bottom  <>r  to  invite  peril  in  a number 
of  different  ways.  The  same  oversight  or  lapse  on  the  part  of  the 
man  in  control  of  the  hydroplanes  of  an  even-keel  boat,  however, 
would  result  merely  in’ the  vessel  going  slowly  deeper  without 
changing  the  direction  of  her  line  of  motion.  The  diving  rudder- 
man  must  be  skilled  by  months  of  careful  training  in  his  ollicc  of 
balancing  the  great  seesaw  which  his  vessel  virtually  becomes; 
while  the  hydroplane  man  can  lx?  taught  all  that  is  required  of  him 
in  a few  hours,  and  his  task  is  quite  us  simple  as  that  of  con- 
trolling a slow-apeed  elevator. 

Within  tin-  | wst  year  France  has  increased  her  force  by  ten 
submersible*.  Austria  Ims  ordered  two  more,  and  Norway  ha* 
ordered  one.  Knglund  ha*  ordered  sixteen  more  submarine  vessels, 
ami  thirteen  of  these  In-lung  to  the  " D”  type,  which  are  more 
nearly  submersible*  than  submarines;  while  the  United  States  has 
ordered  seven  more  submarines  and  a single  sulxnerslhle.  It  is  to  lx- 
hoped  that  the  advent  of  this  single  submersible  in  our  sulimuriiH- 
Hot  ilia  marks  the  Ix-giniiing  "f  a serious  ollieial  determination  to  test 
the  relative  merits  of  Ixith  types. 


Copyright  by  R.  O.  Skrm-lt 

A Plan  of  the  Russian  Submersible  "Osetr” 

THIS  PROFILE  VIEW  SHOWS  T1TK  MANNER  IX  Wllim  THE  EVEN- 
KEEL  SI'UMEHMIILE  VESSEL  OF  THIS  TYPE  Ul'NS  WHILE  BCIIMERUED 
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The  London  “Times”  and  its  Directors 

THE  MEN  WHO  WILL  CONTROL  THE  FUTURE  OF 
ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  OF  BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS 


a HAT  staid  old  ship  of  English  life,  the  London  7'imre, 
has  emerged  with  triumph  from  the  sea  of  troubles 
that  has  lately  beset  it.  The  institution  of  the 
Times  hook  club,  some  two  years  ago,  resulted  in  n 
war  with  every  publisher  in  the  Coiled  Kingdom, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  publishers’  advertising  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  financial  troubles  which 
followed.  When  reconst  ruction  of  affairs  had  be- 
come necessary.  Cyril  Arthur  Pearson.  the  newspaper 
proprietor,  led  his  forces  to  capture  this  craft  of  old- 
fashioned  conservative  orthodoxy  for  the  cause  of  Protection.  This 
act  aroused  a storm:  not.  characteristically,  because  of  Mr.  I’car- 
son’s  politics,  but  because  he  was  a newcomer  in  the  newspaper 
field,  whereas  the  Times  hud  lieeonir  sacrosanct  through  genera- 
tions of  Walters,  its  owners.  The  storm  drifted  the  Timm  into  the 
haven  of  a new  company:  Mr.  I’earson  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Mobcrly 
Hell  retains  his  powers’  and  becomes  managing  director. 


The  Representative  of  the  Walters 

The  chairman  of  the  company  will  he  Arthur  Fraser  Walter, 
present  principal  proprietor  of  the  Timm,  and  the  direct  descendant 
of  John  Walter,  the  founder  of  the  paper.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  present  partners  previous  to  his  death  the  father  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Walter  practically  made  him  manager  of  the  Times  for 
life.  As  chairman  of  the*  new  company  Mr.  Walter  will  continue 
to  liold  the  same  iclationship  to  the  paper  that  he  has 
always  done,  lie  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Godfrey  Walter,  an1  both 
men  of  ample  fortune  and  extensive  interests  aside  from  the  Timm, 
though  they  each  give  the  paper  considerable  attention  and  thought. 
The  actual  management,  however,  has  always  been  left  to  Mr.  Hell, 
Mr.  Buckle,  und  their  able  corps  of  assistants.  Mr.  Walter  has  a 
fine  estate  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres  at  Hear  Wood,  where  he 
has  entertained  people  of  distinction  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  a model  estate,  and  on  it  Mr.  Walter  produce*  ami  raises 
almost  everything  that  is  needed  for  daily  use.  He  cuts  and  saws 
his  own  limber  and  manufactures  it  into  door*  and  windows.  He 
makes  hi*  own  bricks,  has  his  own  smithy  and  machine  shops, 
anal  does  much  of  the  building  for  the  tenantry. 

On  the  estate  is  a picturesque  little  church  in  which  the  master 
of  Hear  Wood  take*  a great  interest,  and  not  infrequently  relieves 
the  rector  by  miding  the  lessons  himself.  Bear  Wood  is  a large 
mansion  of  red  brick  and  gables,  with  an  effective  tower  and  many 
bow  windows  and  creepiug  vines  relieving  the  monotony  of  ita 
vast  frontage.  The  fact  tliat  nearly  one  hundred  guests  can  be 
comfortably  put  up  here  for  the  week-end  give*  wane  idea  of  its  size. 
There  is  a tine  picture  gallery  containing  rare  |>ainting*,  and  the 
corridors  an1  filled  with  famous  old  prints,  originals  of  cartnona. 
and  other  souvenir*  of  the  many  historical  and  political  cam- 
paigns in  which  the  Timm  and  ita  proprietors  have  figured  during 
the  century  or  more  of  ita  existence. 

Mr*.  Walter  fake*  a great  interest  in  the  extensive  hothouses 
and  garden,  and  spends  much  of  her  time  sketching  and  adding  to 
a collection  uf  china  which  already  embraces  some  famous  his- 
toric services.  Aside  from  the  innumerable  responsibilities  which 
rpst  upon  the  mistress  of  such  an  establishment  Mr*.  Walter'*  talent 
as  bosh-**  is  heavily  taxed  in  the  large  house  parties  for  which 
Hear  Wood  is  famous. 

Personally  Mr.  Walter  *trike*  you  as  a direct -spoken  man  with  a 
clear  head  and  strong  grusp  of  ail  the  questions  of  the  day.  In 
essrntials  his  personality,  to  a considerable  extent,  dominates  the 
Timm  In  details  lie  rarely  interfere*.  If  he  disagreed  with  the 
policy  of  the  paper  on  a given  question  he  would  not  necessarily 
order  it  changed,  but  would  endeavor  hy  argument,  reinforced  j**r- 
haps  by  men  of  great  authority  on  the  debatable  question,  to  bring 
the  editor  around  to  hi*  view. 


Moberly  Bell  and  His  Achievements 

C.  F.  Moherly  Hell,  who  now  become*  managing  director  of  the 
Tiine*,  has  been  connected  with  tin-  paper  a*  foreign  correspondent 
and  assistant  manager  for  over  forty  years.  From  I Hilo  to  IS1I0 
Mr.  Bell  was  the  Egyptian  correspondent,  and  distinguished  him- 
self not  only  for  his  newspaper  capacity,  but  in  the  broad  treat- 
ment of  all  the  questions  of  far-reaeliing  import u nee  which  came 
up  Itctwem  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  in  tiie  stirring  time*  covering 
this  period.  An  Knglish  gentleman  now  in  America  said  to  the 
writer  the  other  day:  “Our  control  of  Kgypt  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Knipire.  If  there  is  one  agency  tr  which  more 
than  any  other  we  are  indebted  for  that  control  it  is  the  Timm. 
through  its  former  representative  in  Cairo,  Molierly  lb-11.  A*  one 
behind  the  official  scenes  of  Kgvptian  matters  both  in  Cairo 
and  in  Europe  from  187H  to  18HI!  and  connected  therewith.  I 
speak  from  |M'rsonal  knowledge.  The  full  story  of  the  Eng- 
lish occupation  has  yet  to  he  written,  and  when  it  uppeur*  I 


think  that  you  will  find  that  it  will  show  conclusively  the  extent 
to  which  the  British  Empire  owe*  her  unrivalled  position  on  the 
hank*  of  the  Nile  and  her  mastery  of  the  highway  to  India  to  the 
Times — and  more  especially  to  the  work  done  a*  it*  representative 
in  Egypt  by  Moberly  Belt."  Mr.  Bell  is  the  author  of  several  inter- 
esting works  on  Egypt,  among  them  Khedive « and  Pa  that,  Egyptian 
Finance,  ami  From  Pharaoh  I o Fellah.  From  185*0  to  the  present 
time  he  has  directed  the  business  affairs  of  the  Times,  and  his  per- 
sonality ha*  undoubtedly  Is'eii  recognized  aa  the  strongest  of  the 
staff  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper.  While  the  organization  of  the 
Timm  office  makes  the  editor  absolute  dictator  us  to  its  policy  and  of 
what  is  printed  in  its  columns,  Mr,  Bell  ha*  by  reason  of  being  a 
trained  journalist  of  ability  alway*  exercised  an  advisory  relation- 
ship, and  ha*  taken  considerable  intere»t  in  the  editorial  and  the 
financial  departments,  und  naturally  enough  in  the  foreign  corre- 
spondence. Ilia  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  uinon^  people  of  affairs 
in  England  and  throughout  Euro)*-  and  Aim-ncu  lias  made  hi* 
hospitable  home  on  Portland  Place  known  and  appreciated  not  only 
to  British  statesmen,  soldier*,  and  men  of  letter*  and  science,  hut 
to  foreign  ceh-hrit ie*  of  all  sort*  and  kinds.  Though  turned  sixty 
years,  Mr.  Bell  is  a*  young  as  only  an  Englishman  can  lie  at  that 
age.  Of  untiring  energy  and  of  that  temperament  which  endure* 
the  great  strain  of  journalistic  work  with  equanimity  und  cheer- 
fulness, he  retains  all  the  keenness  of  wit  and  optimism  character- 
istic of  his  early  manhood, 

Mrs.  Hell  during  her  two  visits  with  her  liustxand  to  this  coun- 
try made  many  friend*.  She  is  known  in  Iawdon  a*  an  exceed 
Ingly  clever  woman,  a linguist,  a lover  of  art  and  literature,  ami 
a*  one  who  has  won  distinction  aa  a French  scholar.  She  has 
also  that  tact  and  quick  sympathy  which  have  enabled  her  to 
attract  the  best  element  of  society  to  her  drawing  room. 

The  Man  to  Whom  all  England  Write* 

George  Earle  Buckle,  with  the  exception  of  a lew  year*  nfK-ni  as 
a Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
Times.  He  is  a barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 'but  never  practised,  and 
entered  the  office  of  the  Timm  on  the  editorial  staff  twenty-eight 
year*  ago,  to  Is-  appointed  editor  a few  years  Inter.  Air. 
Buckie  is  a scholarly  man  and  has  undoubtedly  kept  ui>  the 
tone  and  dignity  of  the  paper,  especially  of  the  editorial  or  leader 
page,  us  it  is  culled  in  England.  Partly  on  account  of  the  tradi 
tion  of  the  office,  and  partly  because  Mr.  Buckle  is  himself  a man 
of  natural  reserve,  the  editor  of  the  Timm  has  never  figured 
largely  in  public.  He  is  leu*  known  and  more  seldom  seen  at 
official  functions  than  ei titer  Air.  Walter  or  Mr.  Hell,  but  his  influ 
cnee  within  the  office  in  guiding  the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper 
is  real  and  final.  Like  Mr.  Bell  he  is  a man  of  large  stature  and 
enormous  capacity  for  work.  Golf  i#  his  chief  form  of  recreation, 
and  it  is  an  unusual  week-end  that  does  not  find  him  on  the  golf 
links.  Frank  and  plain  *|«oken,  inclined  to  heartiness,  and  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  Mr,  Buckle  has  the  faculty  of  getting  the  best 
out  of  his  staff  with  the  hast  possible  amount  of  friction.  The 
machinery  of  the  offiee  moves,  and  moves  effectively,  too.  without 
seeming  to  move.  There  are  men  on  the  Timm  staff  wlm  have 
worked  under  Air.  Buckle  now  for  nearly  a generation,  and  are 
devoted  to  him.  and  will  rejoice  that  his  able  direction  of  the 
editorial  deportment  of  the  paper  is  to  continue. 

Two  of  the  Associate  Directors 

Valentine  Cliirol.  who  will  I*-  the  fourth  director,  was  also  a 
former  correspondent  of  the  Times.  He  succeeded  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace  a*  director  of  the  foreign  department  in  IMHJi. 
and  is  a factor  of  great  influence  on  the  staff.  For  some  years  Mr. 
Cliirol  was  Berlin  correspondent.  He  ha*  won  distinction  as 
an  extensive  traveller  in  European  and  Asiatie  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  the  Far  Flast.  He  ha*  many  friends  in  this  country — 
which  he  ha*  visited  several  times — among  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  journalist*,  and  his  hook*  on  the  Far  Eastern  and  Aiiddle 
Eastern  question*  are  well  known  and  recognised  a*  works  of 
authority.  He  is  a lover  of  art,  especially  Oriental,  and  his  rooms 
in  Quern  Anne’s  Alansions  are  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful  things. 
Mr.  Chirol  is  as  engaging  a personality  as  hi*  eminent  prede- 
cessor, and  the  new  organization  ha*  shown  wisdom  in  thus  more 
closely  identifying  Air.  Chirol  with  the  |uper. 

William  Flavefle  Monypenny,  the  fifth  director,  is  also  a jour- 
nalist, but  his  specialty  will  undoubtedly  I*1  matter*  relating  to 
South  Africa.  Formerly  assistant  editor  of  the  Times,  he  resigned 
some  years  ago  to  accept  the  editorship  of  the  Johannesburg  I ilar. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  obtained  a commission  and  served 
in  rnanv  capacities  with  distinction.  Suboeouently  ho  became 
Director  of  Civil  Supplies,  hut  in  IflOS  returned  to  England,  jour 
nulisin.  and  literary  work.  Mr.  Monypenny  i*  comparatively  a 
young  man.  being  little  over  forty  years  of  age. 
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The  Vanishing  French 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


London 

S it  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  demanded  the  recall 
of  M.  Juaserand  on  account  of  the  falling  French 
birth-rate!  So;  of  course  it  ia  not  true.  I dis- 
miss the  rumor  as  the  invention  of  some  enemy. 
Hut  at  the  same  time  I cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
an  unfriendly  action  on  the  part  of  the  French  Re- 
public towards  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  that  the  French  population  should  remain 
all  but  stationary.  Considering  bis  well-known 
views  on  the  subject,  a nation  that  wished  to  culti- 
vate good  relation*  with  America  ought  surely  to  make  a point  of 
showing  a handsome  surplus  of  births  over  deaths.  There  is  some- 
thing a little  tactless,  something  that  borders  almost  on  studied 
insult,  in  the  persistency  with  which  the  French  decline  to  add 
to  their  numbers.  I can  imagine  Mr.  Roosevelt  reading  the  French 
census  figures  for  1906  that  were  published  the  other  day.  Molding 
at  once  for  M.  Jusserand,  declaring  that  the  thing  was  getting  in- 
tolerable, that  he  could  no  lunger  stand  such  open  defiance  of  his 
commands,  and  offering  that  most  charming  of  ambassadors  the 
alternative  of  resignation  or  dismissal.  If  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
happened  it  speaks  well  for  the  President’s  self -restraint.  For  the 
figures  that  came  out  a short  time  ago  arc  a clear  and  wanton 
provocation. 

France's  Moat  Anxious  Problem 

These  figures  lay  bare  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  anxious 
of  the  problem*  of  France — her  dwindling  population.  Dwindling 
is  not  quite  the  right  word,  because  the  population  of  France  docs 
not  really  decrease;  it  remains  stationary  or  nearly  so.  If  there 
were  no  immigration  there  would  no  doubt  be  a positive  decline, 
but  the  Germans,  Belgians.  Swiss,  and  Italians  who  for  some  yean 
have  been  flocking  into  France,  maintain  the  net  population  at 
iust  a little  above  parity.  Were  it  not  for  them,  the  French  popu- 
lation might  in  time  come  to  show  a positive  recession.  The 
figures  of  1900  point  to  a very  considerable  falling  off  in  births 
below  the  average  of  tbo  preceding  ten  years.  But  for  the  present 
it  is  only  relatively,  and  not  actually,  that  the  French  birth-rate 
lags  behind.  It  grows,  but  nothing  like  so  quickly  as  the  birth- 
rate of  neighboring  and  possibly  rival  nations.  ’ In  ISM),  for 
instance,  the  populations  of  France  and  Germany  were  practically 
the  same.  To-day  France  has  89.000,000,  and  Germany  82,000,000. 
In  the  past  fifty  years  the  population  of  France  has  increased  by 
only  four  millions,  and  that  of  Germany  by  twenty-six  millions. 
If  1900  were  to  be  accepted  as  a criterion,  one  would  hare  to  con- 
clude that  Germany  is  generating  more  than  thirty  times  as  many 
units  of  man-power  per  annum  as  France.  In  another  decade  it  is 
calculated  that  Germany  will  have  twice  as  many  conscripts  as 
France.  “ Then  she  will  begin  to  devour  us,"  say  the  French  alarm- 
ists. and  the  fear  of  being  devoured  lies  near  the  root  of  their 
anxiety  over  the  question  of  depopulation. 

The  Most  Old-fashioned  Man  on  Earth 
“ AH  that  I know  about  President  Roosevelt,”  said  to  me  the 
other  clay  a very  distinguished  sociologist.  '*  is  that  he  is  the  oldest- 
fashioned  man  in  the  oldest  fashioned  community  on  earth.  His 
policy  of  obstinate  individualism  and  his  views  on’ race-suicide  have 
taught  me  that."  I think  for  myself  that  that  is  putting  it  some- 
what strongly.  Hut  there  can  l*c  little  question  that  the  best 
minds  of  England  and  of  Europe  are  altogether  against  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  general  emblem  of  population,  and  regard  his  admoni- 
tion* as  both  socially  and  economically  pernicious.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Mr.  John  Morlev'a  Kotutcau  which  1 will  venture 
to  transcribe,  as  it  bears  inferentislly  on  this  point.  Rous-eau.  as 
every  one  knows,  put  away  his  new-born  children,  one  after  the 
other,  in  an  asylum  for  foundlings — "and  with  such  entire  absence 
of  any  precaution  with  a view  to  their  identification  in  happier 
time*  that  not  even  a note  was  kept  of  the  day  of  their  birth.”  Mr. 
Morley,  after  discussing  the  ethics  of  this  " unholy  work.”  winds 
up:  *'  And.  at  anv  rate,  let  Rousseau  lie  a little  free  from  excessive 
reproach  from  ufl  clergymen,  sentimentalist*,  and  others,  who  do 
their  worst  to  uphold  the  common  and  rather  bestial  opinion  in 
favor  of  reckless  propagation,  and  who,  if  they  do  not  advocate  the 
dispatch  of  children  to  public  institutions,  still  encourage  a selfish 
incontinence  which  ultimatelv  falls  in  burdens  on  others  than  the 
offenders,  and  which  turns  tbe  family  into  a scene  ot  squalor  and 
hrutishne**.  producing  a kind  of  parental  influence  that  Is  far 
more  disastrous  and  demoralizing  than  the  absence  of  it  in  public 
institutions  can  possibly  he.  If  the  propagation  of  children  with- 
out regard  to  their  maintenance  be  either  a virtue  or  a necessity, 
and  if  afterwards  the  only  alternative*  are  their  maintenance  in 
an  asylum  on  the  on**  hand,  and  their  maintenance  in  the  ibgrada 
tion  of  a poverty-stricken  home  on  the  other,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  give  people  who  art  us  Roliascau  acted  all  that  credit  for  self 
denial  and  high  moral  murage  which  he  so  audaciously  claimed 
for  himself.  It  really  seems  to  be  no  more  criminal  to  produce 


children  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  abandoning  them  to  public 
charity,  as  Rousseau  did,  than  it  is  to  produce  them  in  deliberate 
reliance  on  the  besotted  maxim  that  He  who  send*  mouths  will  send 
meat,  or  any  other  of  the  spurious  saws  which  make  Providence 
do  duty  for  self-control,  and  add  to  the  gratification  of  physical 
appetite  the  grotesque  luxury  of  religious  unction.” 


A Future  Ideal  State 

Another  English  thinker,  even  more  original  and  with  a wider 
speculative  sweep  than  Mr.  Morley, — I mean  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells — lias 
made  the  rejection  of  the  i-otiunon  and  Rnosevrltiaa  view*  on  race- 
suicide  the  very  foundation  of  the  future  ideal  state.  He  alto- 
gether subscribes  to  the  Multhu-iun  opinion  that  a slate  whose 
population  continues  to  increase  in  obedience  to  unchecked  instinct 
can  progress  only  from  laid  to  worse.  “ From  the  view  of  human 
comfort  ami  happiness,”  he  (-ays,  “ the  increase  of  population  that 
occur*  at  each  advance  in  human  security  is  the  greatest  evil  of 
life,”  and  in  A Modem  t'lopio  he  has  brilliantly  expounded  the 
workings  and  principle*  of  a system  of  competitive  selection  in  the 
propagation  of  children.  All  countries  more  or  less  are  discussing 
some  uspect  or  other  of  this  immense  problem.  It  is,  of  course, 
as  ancient  a problem  as  mankind  itself,  but  it  ia  at  last  being  ap- 
proached with  sense  and  responsibility.  If  I might  attempt  to 
summarize  what  the  most  enlightened  observer*  have  said  and 
thought  about  it,  1 should  say  that  the  world  ia  gradually  nearing 
these  conclusions:  First,  that  race-suicide,  in  the  sense  of  a con- 
scious limitation  of  population  to  the  mean*  of  subsistence  and  to 
a definite  standard  of  living,  is  not.  when  practised  by  a nation 
instead  of  by  a small  and  well-to-do  class,  to  lie  construed 
ns  necessarily  a sign  of  decay  or  degeneration,  but  may  Ik-  the 
atarting-point  of  a far  higher  civilization.  Secondly,  that  it* 
causes  are  at  bottom  economic,  complicated,  and  intensified  by  a 
vulgur  set  of  social,  ideals.  Thirdly,  that  the  “ remedy  ” is  to  he 
sought  not  in  any  sjiecilic  legislation,  but  in  a wide  and  long- 
continued  effort  to’  promote  a greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  to  transform  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  the  average 
man's  social  ambitions.  Fourthly,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  ensure,  even  by  the  most  drastic  enactments,  that  th«'*c 
who  fail  to  reach  a certain  minimum  of  age,  health,  physique, 
economic  efficiency,  and  mental  development,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  add  to  tbe  population  of  the  state.  We  are,  of  course,  a very 
long  way  from  the  time  in  which  these  conclusions  will  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  ltut  that  the 
best  thought  of  the  world  on  this  matter  is  moving  in  these  direc- 
tions and  no  other*  seem*  to  me  unquestionable. 

A Nation  of  Small  Land-owners 

In  France  the  limitation  of  offspring  i*  more  widely  observed 
than  in  any  other  country.  Those  who  do  not  observe  it  an-  either 
the  devout  poor  in  the  country  district* — especially  districts  like 
lirittanv,  where  the  Church  is  strongest  and  her  teachings  most 
faithfully  obeyed — and  the  heedless  and  improvident  poor  in  the 
town*.  The  great  bulk  of  the  French  people  are  Malthusian*  by 
conviction  and  temperament.  Indeed,  it  ia  difficult  to  see  how  any 
people  who  have  Incorporated  Into  their  legal  code  the  principle  of 
forced  testamentary  division  of  property  can  lie  anything  else. 
Xapoleon  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  enactment  from  Montesquieu 
and  established  it  in  the  framework  of  French  law.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  study  to  work  out  its  social,  economic,  and  political 
effects.  It  has  made  France  a nation  of  amall  landowners;  it  has 
encouraged  social  stability  and  content  and  checked  the  growth  of  a 
"submerged  tenth”;  it  has  also  contributed  indirectly  hut  power 
fully  to  the  spread  of  le  /onefionnairtsaie,  and  it  has  operated  a*  a 
brake  upon  emigration  uml  colonization,  ltut  above  all  thing*,  it 
ha*  imposed  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  population.  When  yon 
are  obliged  by  law  to  divide  your  property  equally  among  your 
children,  and*  when  you  know  that  the  same  restriction  will  he 
applied  to  your  children  when  their  turn  mane*,  you  naturally 
and  inevitably  elect  to  have  a small  family.  After  a few  genera- 
tion* of  constant  dividing  and  parcelling  nut  of  estate*,  whatever 
their  dimension*,  the  peasant  proprietors,  if  they  would  hand 
down  more  than  a square  yard  of  land,  are  forced  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  many  children.  There  mum**  a time  when  even  the  largest 
estate  may  lie  so  subdivided  as  to  afford  adequate  support  to  no 
one.  Then,  again,  the  dowry  system  operate*  in  the  same  direction. 
In  all  countries  an  extra  child  mean*  extra  expense:  in  France  it 
mean*  an  extra  fortune,  and  that  is  a very  powerful  reason  why 
the  French  have  few  children.  Any  number  of  “solution*"  have 
I wen  suggested,  but  against  the  impregnable  compactness  of  the 
French  family,  which  is  patriarchal  in  spirit  if  not  in  numbers,  and 
against  the  ingrained  instinct  of  thrift,  they  have  all  dashed  them- 
selves in  vain.  France  will  continue  to  cut  her  coat  according  to 
her  cloth,  to  regulate  her  population  by  her  resource*  and  her 
well  worn  social  arrangements.  She  will  remain  the  placid,  pros- 
perous, provident,  and  strictly  limited  country  that  we  know. 
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The  Youngest  Archbishop 
of  a Hemisphere 


1IE  recent'  elevation  of  the  bishopric  of  Yucatan, 
Mexico,  into  an  archbishopric,  and  the  iiniKwition 
of  the  pallium  as  the  formal  religious  rite  denoting 
the  raising  of  the  bishopric,  was  a matter  of  great 
interest,  not  only  to  the  Catholic  Church,  hut  to  the 
student  of  secular  history  as  well. 

The  event  brings  into  prominence  the  story  of  the 
oldest  bishopric  of  the  Mexican  republic,  or  New 
Spain,  as  the  country  was  called  at  the  time  when 
this  sec*  was  instituted.  It  is  a story  as  strange  as 
any  of  the  old  episcopal  secs'  in  the  Americas. 

Just  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Yucatan  lies  Cozumel,  tho  “Isle 
of  Swallows."  It.  is  the  habitat  of  fishermen  and  turtle  hunters, 
and  never  was  anything  else:  yet  in  the  year  1518  the  Pope  raised 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a bishopric  and  bestowed  it  upon  a distin- 
guished prelate,  ns  a more  lucrative  bequest  and  greater  honor 
than  the  bishopric  of  Culhua.  now  Mexico,  the  richest  see  in  ail  the 
land  of  what  was  then  New  S|«iin. 

Hen*  are  the  events  which  led  up  to  an  occurrence  of  such 
notahle  character: 

In  the  year  loll,  when  Valdivia  and  his  following  were  on  their 
way  to  Spain  from  Darien,  not  far  from  Jamaica,  a sudden  tem- 
pest drove  them  out  of  their  course,  and  so  ill-used  them  that  only 
a few  managed  to  reach  the  nearest  land  in  a leaking  boat,  where 
exposure  anu  ill  treatment  by  native  captors  caused  the  death  of  all 
but  two. 

The  land  on  which  these  sea-tossed  waifs  were  thrown  was  that 
which  is  now  called  Yucatan.  It  was  then  unknown  and  un visited 
by  white  men.  although  one  of  the  old  companions  of  Columbus, 
the  pilot  Pinzon,  claims  to  have  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  to 
have  seen  it  from  his  vessel,  in  the  year  1500, 

In  the  Mnreh  of  1517,  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova  sailed 
from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  discover  new  lands.  On  the  4th  of  that 
month  lie  sighted  what  is  now  known  as  Cape  Caioche.  Corn  inn 
ing  along  the  coast,  when  near  the  river  and  native  town  of 
Champoton  he  was  attacked  by  the  assembled  Maya  natives  and 
severely  routed.  Returning  to  Havana  with  the  remnant  of  his 
forces,  he  died  a few 
days  after  his  ar- 
rival. 

In  the  following 
year,  1518,  the  young 
and  energetic  hidalgo. 

Juan  de  Grijalva, 
sailed  from  the  |*>rt 
of  Mat  n liras,  Cuba. 

Like  Cordova,  he 
suited  to  discover  new 
lands  and.  if  possible, 
much  gold.  Ire  skirt- 
ed the  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan and,  on  the  0th 
Of  May.  1518.  dis- 
covered a large  island 
hut  a short  distance 
off  the  mainland. 

More  fortunate  for  a 
while  than  Cordova, 
he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceiver! by  tne  natives 
of  Cozumel,  or  Island 
of  Swallows,  as  they 
called  their  land.  lie 
visited  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  the  place, 
which  was  apparently 
sacred  to  its  inhabit- 
ants and  contained 
many  shrines,  sanctu- 
aries, and  temples. 

In  one  of  these,  the  priest  Juan  Diaz,  belonging  to  the  expedition, 
•aid  mass,  without  any  op|Kmitiun  from  the  natives.  This  done, 
Grijalra  and  his  followers  sailed  away  for  new  fields.  As  they 
passed  the  island  shores,  so  the  ollicial  chroniclers  told  in  their 
reports  to  king  and  Pope,  they  counted  no  less  than  fourteen 
towers  in  sight. 

Now  the  term  towers,  to  old  Spain  and  older  Rome,  conveyed 
the  idea  of  moated  castles,  turreted  cm  battlements,  and  temples, 
as  well  aa  the  rich  and  flourishing  population  that  naturally  ac- 
companies such  imposing  structures.  Thin  was  the  impression 
that  was  evidently,  and  perhaps  purposely,  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Spanish  king  and  Roman  pontiff  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  voyages  of  Grijalva  and,  later,  those  of  Cortez. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  so  ludicrous  that  tin* 
first  bishopric  of  Yucatan  should  have  been  erected  upon  an  almost 
uninhabited  island,  and  then  given,  as  a coveted  prize,  to  a person 
whom  both  Pope  and  King  desired  greatly  to  honor. 

The  cathedral  of  Yucatan,  in  Merida,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing and  satisfying  examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  all 
Mexico.  In  striking  contrast  to  tho  richly  ornamented  facade*  of 


The  Cathedral,  Merida,  Yucatan 


In  the  Centre  stand*  the  Most  Reverend  and  Illustrious  Archbishop  of  Yucatan. 
Don  Martin  Tritschler  y Cordova,  with  the  Bishops  of  his  Diocese,  Doctor  Don 
Francisco  Regis  Campos,  Bishop  of  Tabasco,  and  Doctor  Don  Francisco  de  Paula 
Mendoza,  Bishop  of  Campeche 


sumo  other  cathedrals  in 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  this 
of  Merida  is  striking  in 
its  austere  simplicity,  and 
so  typical  of  all  that 
a religious  edifice  should 
exemplify.  The  Inter 
eat Inil rnl,  built  to  replace 
the  primitive  one,  had  cost, 
at  the  date  of  its  comple- 
tion in  1598,  over  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  in  those  days  a 
very  largo  sum.  Since  then  large  amounts  have  been  sjient  from 
lime  to  time,  mostly  upon  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  so  that  the 
result  is  an  immense  surprise  to  the  casual  visitor,  who  Is  ill  pre- 
pared by  the  plain  exterior  for  the  magnificence  of  the  interior. 

To  look  down  the  nave,  the  dim  vista  of  sept  and  transept  be- 
tween the  multitude  of  smooth  great  round  columns  makes  one 
think  of  the  first  cathedral  that  nature  built  for  man  to  worship 
in.  the  arcades  of  the  forest  ^primeval.  The  high  altar  surrounded 
by  the  religions  sxinlsds,  the  re  redos  back  of  the  many  altars,  are 
each  and  all  magnificent  examples  of  old  wood  carvings.  They  un- 
covered with  thick  gilding  and  toned  by  time  to  a rich  old  gold 
effect.  Tin-  carvings  were  in  their  day  worked  upon  by  artists 
impelled  by  love  of  their  work  and  reverence  for  their  religion,  as 
well  as  for  the  hire  that  they'received.  This  act  is  recognized  by 
the  authorities  of  the  cathedral,  and  most  of  the  later  work  lias 
been  of  a nature  not  calculated  to  produce  the  sometimes  startling 
anachronisms  so  often  found  in  the  interiors  of  religious  structures 
in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Dr.  Martin  Tritschler  y Cordova,  since  the  31st  of  July,  1900, 
thirty-ninth  bishop  of  Yucatan,  was  bora  on  the  2fith  of  May, 
1808,  in  the  town  of  San  Andres  Chalchimmula,  State  of  Puebla. 
Ilis  father  was  a German  merchant.  Martin  Tritschler,  who  In 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  came  to  Mexico,  married  a 
very  estimable  lady  of  San  Andres,  Dofia  Josa  Cordova,  raised  a 
family,  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  Juarez  in 
the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Martin  Tritschler  y 
Cordova,  his  son.  and 
present  Archbishop  of 
Yucatan,  received  his 
earlier  education  at 
the  college  seminary 
in  the  city  of  Puebla. 
From  there  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he 
finished  his  collegiate 
courses.  Returning  to 
Mexico  and  his  native 
state,  with  high 
honors  and  doctorates 
in  philosophy,  canon- 
ical law,  and  theology, 
he  at  once  entered  the 
theological  seminary 
of  Puebla,  as  instruct- 
or, and  later  the 
cathedral,  at  the 
same  place,  as  a most 
valuable  aid  to  the 
bishop. 

Pope  Leo  XIII., 
who  followed  the 
young  man’s  career 
with  kindly  Interest, 
made  him  head  of  the 

see  of  Yucatan,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  ever-lamented  Cres- 
cendo Carillo,  eminent  not  only  as  a theologian,  hut  as  a scholar. 
Pio  X.,  by  papal  bull  dated  tfie  llth  of  November,  1900,  decreed 
the  elevation  of  the  Yueatan  diocese  to  an  archbishopric,  which 
decree  was  carried  Into  effect  on  the  14th  of  April.  1907. 

The  elevation  of  the  bishopric  into  an  archbishopric  was  then  an 
accomplished  fact  from  tho  date  above  mentioned,  but  a moat  Im- 
portant rite,  tbe  placing  of  the  pallium  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
archbishop,  had  yet  to  lie  performed. 

The  pallium  is  a kind  of  scarf,  a species  of  stole  or  cape,  with 
tao  pendants,  upon  which  are  sewn  velvet  crosses;  it  is  made  from 
the  wool  of  consecrated  sheep,  woven  in  a special  way,  upon  a 
’certain  day,  by  the  nuns  of  a specially  designated  order,  and  de- 
posited in  a "certain  unvarying  location,  there  to  remain  until 
taken  out  to  perform  ita  destined  mission.  It  is  a symbol  of  Saint 
Peter,  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Good  Rhenherd  who 
carried  upon  his  shoulder-  the  weak  lamb  of  the  flock.  The 
placing  of  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the.  archbishop  signifies  that 
upon  him  now  falls  the  privileges  ami  duties  that  Saint  Peter 
possessed  when  on  earth. 
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New  York  Tries  a New  Kind  of  Street  Car 


The  Rear  Platform  of  the  new  " Pay-aa-you-enter  ” Car 


Alighting  from  the  Front  Platform  of  the  new  Car 


One  of  the  new  Can  with  which  New  York  is  seeking  to  simplify  its  Transit  Problem 


THE  “psy-Mjiiurnlrr” 
ear  ha#  readied  New 
York.  Several  of  these 
vehicles  have  been  placed  in 
service  on  the  Fourth  and 
Medium  Avenue  line,  and, 
should  these  prove  satisfac- 
torv,  this  type  of  car  will  no 
douht  grnduallv  supersede  the 
kind  now  in  use  over  all 
the  chief  ear  lines  of  the 
city. 

The  new  ear  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Montreal,  and 
its  success  there  led  to  its 
adoption  in  Chicago  and 
Buffalo,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Mitten, 
head  of  the  street  railroad 
systems  in  those  cities,  and 
subsequently  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  In  Pittsliurg  the  sys- 
tem proved  a failure,  owing  to 
the  rom|>anv’s  neglect  to  pro- 
vide spccfully  con#!  ructed 
cars.  In  the  other  cities  it 
has  been  uniformly  sueevas- 
ful. 

The  new  cars  arc  eleven 
feet  longer  than  the  standard 
ears  of  the  Metropolitan  sys- 
tem. Their  chief  feature*  is 
the  very  wide  platform,  seven 
feet  and  a half  by  six.  which 
i#  divided  into  cianpartmenta, 
one  for  entnuiis*  and  one  for 
exit.  The  conductor  stands 
behind  a railing  on  the  plat- 
form and  collects  the  fares, 
dropping  them  into  a chop- 
ping box  liefore  the  passen- 
ger* enter  the  rnr.  Entrance 
is  only  to  lie  had  by  the  rear  platform,  but  exit  will  he  per 
milted  at  both  1 lie*  front  and  rear. 

It  is  fully  expected  that  these  new  ears  will  nay  their  wax. 
I'ndrr  the  present  #y*tcm  the  fraction  company  ha*  mi**ed  col- 
lecting a good  many  fares.  Moreover,  in  eases  when  the  conductor 
i#  standing  at  the  front  end  of  a crowded  ear  collecting  hi*  fares, 
he  i#  frequently  dependent  upon  the  word  of  |M»<wiiirrr*  on  .Hie 
rear  platform  for  n starting  signal.  A*  a result  of  thi*  system  a 
■treat  many  persons  have  licen  thrown  to  tin1  afreet  a*  they  were 
Umrding  and  alighting  from  surface  ear*,  and  the  ncgligcner  a«  ri-.ie> 
that  have  followed  have  been  a sourer  of  heavy  expense  to  the  com- 


pany. In  the  new  ears  the  conductor  does  not  leave  the  m*r 
plat  form. 

The  ears  are  equipped  with  air  and  differential  brakes  and  each 
is  driven  l*y  four  powerful  motors.  There  are  push  buttons 
tween  every  two  windows  by  means  of  which  the  ear  may  w 
slopi-d.  t oh, red  light  signals  are  displayed  at  night  to  inili*T»te 
the  dost inalion  Cars  with  blue  lights  run  between  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  IX»tli  Street  -,  with  yellow  light*.  Iictweeu  | Hit  h St  net 
and  Br»#>nie  <>r  < anal  with  green  lights,  between  Htith  Street  »«•' 
A-lor  Place : while  a red  light  indicates  that  no  passengers  will  '* 
carried. 
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Hoop-La!  The  Circus 


By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


“The  Woman  In  White" 


o 


The  Sisters  who  pass  in  the  Air 


tYKZI  Oyer!  Ovezl 
'I'Im*  circus  is  Jure 
lignin.  Wnlk  up  and 
see  the  fearless  feats  of 
gyroscopic  and  gymnastic 
girls!  Wnlk  up  and  see  tin* 
jeopardoua  Juikuh'm-  exploits 
of  equilibrium,  the  edifying, 
gratifying,  stu|iefying.  satis- 
fying. ennobling,  swift,  su- 
perb, sublime  spectacular 
scenario  of  expert  cquita- 
tion.  the  supple,  sinuous, 
sensational  somersaults  of 
t lie*  lithe  leamy  ladies,  the 
bizarre,  button  - bursting 
c I o w n comicalities,  and 
the  crowning,  culminating 
climax  of  transcendent,  ter- 
rible thrilidom  and  aerial 
auto  achievement!  Walk 
up!  .Walk  up!  Walk  up! 

See  the  small  boys  out- 
side waiting  to  I war  the 
elephants  trumpet!  Ihi  you 
catch  that  gleaming  gleam  in  the  orbits  of  bald,  blase  Pater- 
familias passing  the  turnstile*  Notice  bis  slinking  hand,  bis  out- 
stntchrd  cranium,  the  furtive  hitch  which  he  gives  to  his  well- 
creased,  immaculate  trousers ! Paterfamilias  has  the  circus  fever. 
He  is  a hoy  once  more:  he  watches  the  attendants  stealthily.  As 
soon  as  their  bucks  are  turned  he  means  to  sneak  in  under  the  tent. 
Or  perhaps  they'll  let  him  in  for  watering  the  elephant. 

" Have  they  watered  the  elephant  Y”  asks  Paterfamilias. 

“ Sir,"  replies  the  gent  in  uniform,  “ we  have  » water  supply 
laid  on  for  fifty  elephants,  not  to  mention  Baby  Abe.  the  pro- 
digious phenomenal  pachydermatous  pachyderm  born  at  Bridge- 
port, the  smallest  elephant  now  in  captivity.’ 

Paterfamilias  wakes  from  his  dream,  recovers  his  dignity,  and 
stalks  into  the  arena.  He  sniffs  the  sawdust  and  turns  three  hand- 
springs into  his  place.  The  spectacle  starts. 

Yes.  the  circus  is  here.  The  seal  of  Bn  mum  and  Bailey  has  been 
stamped  upon  Madison  Square  Garden.  All  our  old  friends  are 
with  us  again,  fresh  and  (wrenninlly  young.  Ih-ar  old  joke*,  your 
spring  clothes  cannot  conceal  you,  but  we  will  laugh  with  you, 
Ijook!  here  come  the  downs,  thirty-six  in  numb*  r.  the  dancing 
horses,  the  tapering  tapirs, 
the  performing  pigs,  the 
daring  lady  equestrienne* 
and  tight -rope  dancer*,  the 
camels,  the  monkeys,  the — 

What  i*  it  isn’t  as  it  1st 
What  is  this  void*  Where 
is  the  asymmetrical  associa- 
tion of  assorted  atavisms* 

Whore  is  the  hoarded  lady! 

Where  are  the  last  two 
specimens  of  the  Aztec  race, 
captured  by  strenuous  a ml 
sii|N-rhuman  skill  upon  the 
plains  of  Pennsylvania* 

Where  are  the  freaks  of 
vestervear  ’ 


“ Where  is  the  bearded  lady 


gone. 

The  human  cushion  for 
point  and  pin. 

The  giant,  and  eke  the 
skeleton. 

And  he  who  wore  the 
elastic  skint 

Nothing  is  left  of  nil,  I 
wren. 

The  dwarf  and  the  dng- 
fuei-d  Isiy  Jo-jo. 

And  the  tattooed  girl  an* 
the  once- has-been. 

Where  an*  the  freaks  of 
last  year's  show?" 


The  Bear  Nurse 


But  if  the  freaks  have  pone,  they  are  scarcely  missed  among 
the  miscellaneous  mini  ley  of  delightfully  daring  and  delectable 
demonstration*  which  Itanium  and  Bailey  offer  m>.  You  should 
have  seen  the  Leamy  I Julies.  They  are  three.  Five  thousand 
nerve-racked,  neuron-nicked  neck*  cricked  contetii|M>raneoualy 
when  they  performed  their  feats  on  1 lie  trapeze.  Right  up  at  the 
very  top  of  the  garden  one  leamy  lady  hung  by  a slender  limb, 
while  another  leamy  lady,  holding’  between  her  teeth  one  end  of  a 
leather  attachment  whose  other  end  was  tethered  to  the  extremity 
of  the  aforesaid  limb  uf  the  leant}’  lady  of  the  first  part,  performed 


a species  of  aerial  hula  dance,  while  the  loamy  ladv  of  the  third 
part  worked  an  electrical  display  of  whirling  lights  by  pedalling  a 
bicycle. 

And  you  should  have  wen  the  Imrly  bear  and  tl»c  trio  of  tricky 
trained  mules  and  reckless  riders,  and  the  Imperial  Viennese 
Troupe  and  l'islier  Troupe,  who  fly  from  baud  to  band  like  rubber 
ImiIIs  upon  the  high  trapeze. 

But  Wotan,  the  burse  balloonist,  must  not  be  ignored.  Standing 
on  a small  platform  under  a Imlloon.  Wotan  ami  his  plucky  rider. 
Miss  Lena  Marrder,  ascend  one  hundred  feet  up  to  the  dome  of  the 
arena,  and  there  endure  a baptism  of  fireworks,  through  which 
Wotun  stands  like  a statue. 

Also  commend  me  to  the  grand  hippodrome  races;  the  lady 
jockeys  und  the  two  and  four  Imrse  chariot  races,  and  the  dog  and 
monkey  race.  But  here’s  the  climax.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
aerial  auto  race  between  the  sisters  Iji  Roque,  two  pretty  French 
girls*  Down  the  chutes  fly  the  machines,  one  inch  apart;  the  fore- 
most turns  a somersault  through  the  air.  while  the  second  shoots 
deftly  beneath  it  ami  land*  fifty  feet  away. 

(Jo  up,  thou  1st Id-beml!  (Jo  up,  thou  Killjoy!  Go  up  to  the 
circus,  and  if  Giant  Despair  shall  follow  thee.  Bond  him  to  the 
asymmetrical  association  of  assorted  atavisms  in  limbo. 

Tin-  circus  is  over!  A twilight  of  the  gods  descends  on  it. 
Illusion  yields  fo  hard,  prosaic  reality.  Paterfamilias,  shivering 
with  the  cold  fit  that  succeeds  liia  fever,  comes  to  himself  with  a 
start,  and  glam***  round  him,  in  some  degree  ashamed,  lie  is 
no  longer  a boy,  but  an  old  man.  He  rises  to  his  feet,  stretches 
his  cruni]icd  old  limb*,  and  struggle*  into  ids  overcoat.  The 
benches  and  boxes,  tilled  five  minute*  Indore  with  the  applauding 
crowds,  remain  bare,  empty  witnesses  of  the  Unixirk  arena.  The 
rings  and  high  trapeze*  which  swung  ao  recently  beneath  the  adept, 
agih*,  aeronautical,  ncrobaticnl  array  of  the  Fisher  Troupe  and 
lni|M*rial  Viennese  mot  to 
nu— tion  the  lissome,  lithe, 
leamy  ladies),  still  oscillate 
forlornly.  But  where  is 
that  gninxy  that  held  us  en- 
chanted in  reminiscences  of 
boyhood!  When*  arc  the 
downs,  the  elephants,  the 
tricky  mules,  the  j>cr  form- 
ing pit? - (Where  are  the 
leamy  ladies*)  When*  is 
the  ’ sublime,  stupendous, 
and  spectacular  scenario 
of  Arabs.  Africans,  Abyssi- 
nian*, and  Sabnenians.  all 
accurately  accoutred  ac- 
cording to  actuality? 

The  dancing  horse  dnsip* 
hi*  head  wearily  as  ho  plods 
to  his  stall.  The  perform- 
ing pig  runs  to  his  sty 
squealing  in  anticipation  of 
potato  peelings  and  cold 
slop.  | sec  three  very  weary 
Leaniv  ladies  going  home  to 
Ik-i1  (or  stip|u-r)  ; and  the 
sisters  Iji  Roque,  wondering 
whether  they  will  have 
amassed  a sum  sufficient  for 
retimneiit  before  that  con- 
stant spectre  of  dentil  shall 
claim  them.  The  midget 
blinks  her  black  eves  slcep- 
ilv  at  the  youngest  baby 
deidiant  ever  born  in  cap- 
tivity. und  the  youngest 
lathy  elephant  blink*  hack  at 
her  again.  The  electric 
light  goes  nut  in  the  toy 
monkey  house,  and  the 
marmoset,  who  had  slept 
Willi  her  face  pressed  to  the 
hut  bulb,  shiver*  and  wakes, 

**  It  was  a good  show 
this  year.  Tommy."  says 
Paterfamilias.  “ But  they 
don't  have  circuses  like  they 
• id  when  I was  a boy.  The 
elephants  were  larger  then. 

And  you  ought  to  have  seen 
the  downs!  They  don't  have 
elowns  like  they  did  forty 
years  ago.  I remember 
how  I wanted  my  fatln-r  to 
lake  me  (o  fhe  circus  once, 
and-  -still,  it  was  a good 
show.  Tommy,  wasn’t  it!" 


How  the  J.irroles 
support  themselves 
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Music  and  the  Opera 

AN  “AMERICAN  ” CONCERT 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


KARL  MUCK  «li«l  an  amiable  tiling  when  he 
placed  upon  the  programme  of  the  llonton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  its  last  New  York  appear- 
ance* o(  the  season  three  work*  by  coni  posers 
living  in  America.  The  occasion  thus  brought 
about  was  described  in  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement n as  " un  American  concert.*’  It 
would  be  idle  to  quam-l  with  the  designation 
on  the  acore  of  the  dubious  Americanism  of 
one  of  the  composers  represented,  though  it  would  as  certainly  be 
vain  to  regard  the  concert  as  in  any  important  sense  a demonstra- 
tion of  musical  nationalism.  I)r.  Muck  chose  for  performance  a 
suite,  " Jeanne  d'Arc."  by  Mr.  Freeh- rick  S.  Converse,  the  " l’ugau 
l’oem  " of  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loelllcr.  and  the  **  Indian”  suite  of 
MacDowell.  Mr.  Converse  is  indubitably  an  American;  so,  of 
course,  was  MacDowell;  Mr.  Lis-lller  was  U>m  r.t  MUblhausen. 
Alsace;  be  studied  composition  both  in  Germany  and  in 
France,  and  now  live*  in  Medfield.  Massachusetts;  he  has  been  a 
naturalized  eitizeu  of  the  United  States  for  almost  a quarter  of  a 
century.  Mr.  Converse  in  his  music  displays  eclecticism;  he  writes 
at  times  like  a Frenelunan  of  to-day,  at  times  like  a German  of 
the  day  that  followed  Wagner.  What  little  there  is  of  external 
influence  in  the  musical  personality  of  MacDowell  suggests  Scandi- 
navia and  the  (iermany  of  Wagner.  As  for  Mr.  lax-fHer,  he  is  in 
his  music  scarcely  less  French  tlum  the  French,  though  there  is 
a richer  and  stronger  fibre  in  the  suWtanee  of  his  thought  than 
there  would  be  if  he  were  merely  tlallic. — So  again  is  one  bullied 
in  one’s  search  for  a unifying  Americanism  in  the  interesting  rx- 
hibit  arranged  by  Dr.  Muck.  One  run  fancy  tliat  excellent 
foreigner  pondering  the  questions.  M What  constitutes  an  Amer- 
ican! And  what  is  American  music!”  Doubtless  Mr.  Converse  is 
as  American  a*  may  be.  though  it  is  a 
little  diilicult  to  trace  any  characteristic 
in  his  music  which  invites  the  exacer- 
bating adjective.  Doubt  less,  too,  Mac- 
Dowell was  unimpeachably  an  American, 
and  he  wrote  music  that  is  saturated 
with  individual  flavor;  but  is  there  any- 
thing American  in  its  mysticism,  it* 
bardic  fervor,  its  poetic  glamour!  And 
coming  again  to  the  cosmopolitan  Mr. 

Loeflier.  is  it  possible  to  call  hi*  music 
American  for  any  reason  save  that  it 
was  written  within  the  bounds  of  Mr. 

Roosevelt's  empire!  So  let  us,  in  this 
matter,  emulate  the  attitude  nsxmm-d  by 
Dr.  Johnson  upon  a certain  occasion.  A 
lady  had  been  discussing  with  the 
omniscient  Doctor  the  question  of  a 
future  state.  ” She  seemed  desirous  of 
knowing  more,”  relates  the  delectable 
Roswell,  “but  he  left  the  question  in 
obscurity.”  So,  therefore,  may  we.  It 
will  be  more  profitable  to  consider  briefly 
the  actual  quality  of  the  musical  exhibit 
so  Wguilingly  displayed  by  Dr.  Muck. 

Mr.  Converse's  suite,  "which  he  de- 
scribe* a*  a series  of  ” dramatic  scenes.” 
is  a concert  arrangement  of  the  Inci- 
dental music  which  the  composer  wrote 
for  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  play,  ” Jeanne 
d'Are."  performed  in  New  York  last  win- 
ter by  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern. 

It  then  fdutrrd  the  fate  which  in  this 
country  awaits  all  ecrious  and  ambi- 
tious music  composed  for  use  in 
nertion  with  the  *|s>ken  drama.  That  is 
to  say,  it  had  to  suffer  performance  by 
an  inadequate  orch***tra.  ami  those  |»or- 
tions  of  it  which  were  designed  to  W 
played  while  the  curtain  was  down  were 
simply  not  listened  to  at  all.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  C’onvrrsc  and  the  manager* 
who  commissioned  his  music  were 
taught  liy  melancholy  experience  the 
lesson  which  ha*  so  often  been  inculcated — that  American  play- 
goer* are  not  prepared  to  listen  to.  and  do  not  cure  to  hear,  serious 
incidental  music  in  the  theatre.  To  write  and  to  perform  it  i* 
a sheer  waste  of  energy,  timr,  and  money. 

Mr.  Converse's  " Jeanne  d’Arc”  music  is  therefore,  in  Its  concert 
form,  virtually  a new  thing.  It  is  presented  in  live  movement*, 
hearing  these  titles:  r 1 ) "In  Domrf-my";  (2)  "Pastoral  Reve- 
rie**} 1 3)  “Hattie  Hymn”;  <41  “Night  Vision”:  <o>  “The  Maid 
of  God."  The  music,  completed — a*  to  it*  present  form — in  1007. 
i*  the  latent  that  Mr.  Converse  has  put  forth.  It  cannot  la-  said 


that  it  retlecta  credit  upon  its  composer.  We  have  before,  ami  at 
some  length,  considered  in  'his  place  the  qualities  which  make  Mr. 
Converse  a conspicuous  figure  among  composers  living  and  writing 
in  America.  He  lias  much  skill,  he  ha.*  fervor,  he  has  a sense  of 
backgrounds  and  atmospheres,  and  he  has  poetic  instinct.  In  his 
“Mystic  Trumpeter,”  after  Whitman,  there  are  splendid  moments, 
there  arc  freedom  and  virility,  a large  and  impressive  sincerity.  Rut 
one  feels  always  with  him  that  he  is  too  hospitable  to  the  casual 
idea,  the  inferior  inspiration.  Ilia  creative  instinct  is  not  finr 
enough,  not  scrupulous  or  suspirious  enough.  Thu*  it  happens 
that  hi*  “Jeanne  d’Arc”  music,  for  example,  has  often  the  quality 
whieli  Mr.  Meredith  had  in  mind  when  he  characterized  certain 
worthv  sentiments  as  “ platitudes  under  halos.”  Mr.  Con- 
verse iius  obviously  been  moved  and  stirred  by  the  noble  and  exalted 
Implications  of  his  subject;  he  has  put  down  his  meditations  con- 
cerning tliem  in  music  which  is  undoubtedly  sincere,  but  which 
is  grievously  far  from  living  eloquent  or  just.’  It  is  not  telling  in 
ideas,  it  is  not  marked  nr  individual  in  its  physiognomy,  and  it 
often  verges  upon  something  which,  in  a less  res|>onaible  music- 
maker  than  Mr.  Converse,  would  be  called  sheer  common- 
ness. One  striking  virtue  it  tuts:  it  is  poetically  and  ingeniously 
■cored,  though  it  doe*  not  betray  a particularly  original  method. 

Mr.  Loe flier’s  “ Ragan  Roan  **  is  in  a dilfcrent  ease.  It  was  in- 
spired by  a portion  of  tlie  Kightli  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  it*  burden 
i*  the  longing  of  a Thessalian  girl  who,  deserted  by  her  lover,  seeks 
by  magic  rite*  and  incantations  to  lure  him  back  to  her.  When 
Mr  Iaiefller’s  music  was  performed  for  the  first  lime  in  Boston,  on 
November  2.1  of  last  year,  it  was  reviewed  on  this  page,  and  a de- 
liberate opinion  of  it  was  set  down.  It  will  therefore  suffice  to  say 
now  that  the  impressions  recorded  four  months  ago  were  confirmed 
by  the  first  New  York  performance  of  this  extraordinary  work.  We 
said  then,  and  we  say  now,  that  in 
originality  and  imagination  this  tone- 
poem  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
piece  of  orchestral  writing  that  has  come 
out  of  America.  It  is  music  which,  be- 
cause of  its  path-breaking  qualities,  its 
utter  freedom  and  independence  of  style, 
will  Is-  long  in  compelling  any  general 
recognition  of  its  importance.  This  i* 
music  of  to-morrow.  I.et  there  be  noted 
here  simply  a conviction  of  it*  great 
beauty,  its  superb  and  victorious  artistry, 
its  engrossing  eloquence. 

Concerning  the  ” Indian  ” snitc  of  the 
lamented  MnrDowell,  there  is  nothing  to 
*ay  that  has  not  been  Baid  repeatedly  by 
Ihoae  who  rightly  value  this  noble  anil 
deeply  affecting  score.  The  suite  is  now 
sixteen  years  old,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  our  concert  rooms  since  lfltfti;  yet  its 
Wauty  and  it*  nobility  do  not  seem  less 
potent  and  actual  with  the  passage  of 
time;  rather  does  the  music  seem  more 
deeply  impressive,  more  certain  of  per- 
petuity, with  the  advancing  years.  And 
it  will  not  l»e  inapt  to  remark  here  that 
the  music  is  most  valuable  in  those  por- 
tion* of  it  which  are  of  MacDowell’*  own 
invention.  The  themes  of  avowedly  In- 
dian origin  upon  which  he  founded  tin- 
work  give  it  an  unquestionable  pun 
gency,  a characteristic  flavor;  but  the 
less  sedulously  aboriginal  the  composer 
i*  here  the  more  memorable  and  conse- 
quential is  the  result-  Tin-  themes 
which  are  of  hi*  own  creation  *rr. 
paradoxically  enough,  not  only  more 
musically  seizing  and  potent,  but  more 
truly  indicative  of  the  e s s e n t i u I 
mood,  the  fundamental  intent,  of  the 
work.  The  fact  is  significant, — anil,  it 
may  lie  ventured,  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  those  who  hold  a brief  for 
aesthetic  “nationalism.” 

It  remains  to  W saiil  that  Dr.  Muck,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
conductor*,  read  each  of  these  work*  with  astonishing  insight, 
with  unflagging  sympathy,  with  exquisite  discrimination  and 
notable  author  if  : with  the  skill  and  clairvoyance  of  a master. 
The  orchestra— an  orchestra  that  for  more  than  u quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  an  honor  to  art  in  America — played  as  it  always 
plays;  incomparably.  It  is  certain  that  this  remarkable  body  of 
virtuosi  has  never  in  it*  history  played  with  so  harmonious  a 
blend  of  technical  adroitness  and  cxpressinnnl  variety — it  ha* 
never  Wen  at  once  mi  perfect  and  *o  eloquent  an  instrument. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 

MR.  UKHIIAKII  II.  A V HI  l TUIC  IMPORTANT  am. 
Mmet'LT  PIANO  t-Alrr  IX  LOKHPLKH'H  " I'ACAX 
POKM  ” AT  ITH  Kilt  NT  NEW  YORK  PKKKoKM  AM'E 
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CHAPTER  VI 

JHK  Marrhcsinn  Panned  was  generally  very 
sincere  with  his  friends,  and  the  boyish 
expression  in  his  eye*  was  not  u I together 
deceptive.  for  despite  his  wide  knowledge 
of  certain  aspects  of  life,  not  wholly  ad- 
mirable, there  was  really  something  of 
the  simplicity  of  a child— of  a child  that 
could  la*  very  naughty — in  his  disposi- 
tion. Hut  if  be  could  be  naTve  lie  eould 
also  be  mischievous  aud  even  subtle,  and 
he  was  very  swift  in  grasping  a situation, 
very  sharp  in  reading  character,  very  cunning  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  pleasure,  very  admit  in  deception,  if  he  thought  that  publicity 
of  pursuit  would  lie  likely  to  lead  to  the  frustration  of  his  purpose. 

He  had  seen  at  once  that  Artois  either  knew,  or  suspected,  who 
were  the  occupants  of  the  white  boat  with  the  green  line:  ami  he 
had  also  seen  that,  inilucneed,  |ierhapfl.  by  one  of  those  second 
thoughts  which  lead  men  into  caution,  Artois  desired  to  conceal 
his  knowledge  or  auspicion.  Instantly  the  Mnrchesino  had.  there- 
fore. dromied  tin*  subject,  and  as  instantly  he  had  devised  a little 
plan  to  clear  the  matter  up. 

The  Marchesino  knew  that  when  Artois  hud  arrived  in  Naples 
he  had  had  no  friends  in  the  town  or  neigh borhond.  Hut  he  also 
knew  that  recently  an  Englishwoman,  an  old  friend  of  the  novelist, 
had  come  upon  the  scene,  that  she  was  living  somewhere  not  far 
otr.  and  that  Artois  had  l*ecn  to  visit,  her  once  or  twice  by  sea. 
Artois  hail  s|K»kcn  of  her  very  casually,  and  the  Marchesino's  inter- 
est in  her  hud  not  been  awakened.  He  was  not  an  inquisitive  man 
by  nature,  and  was  always  very  busy  with  his  own  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  But  he  remembered  now  that  one*  he  had  seen  his 
friend  living  rowed  in  the  direction  of  Posillipo,  and  that  in  the 
evening  ,of  the  same  day  Artois  had  mentioned  having  been  to 
visit  his  English  friend.  This  fact  had  suggest cd  to  the  Marche- 
aino  that  if  his  suspicion  wen-  correct,  and  the  ladies  in  the  white 
boat  with  the  green  line  were  this  English  friend  and  a daughter, 
the}*  probably  lived  in  some  villa  a*  easily  reaches!  by  sea  a*  by 
land.  Such  villas  are  more  numerous  toward  the  point  of  the 
Capo  di  Posillipo  than  nearer  Naples,  as  the  highroad,  after  the 
Mergellina.  mounts  the  hill  and  diverges  farther  and  further  from 
the  sea.  The  Antico  Giusepponc  Is  a small  waterside  ri’dorante 
at  the  point  of  the  Capo  di  Posillipo.  a little  Mow  the  Villa 
Rosebery. 

The  Marohesino's  suggestion  of  a dinner  there  that  evening  had 
hren  prompted  by  the  desire  to  draw  his  friend  into  the  neighhor- 
liood  which  he  suspected  to  be  the  neighborhood  of  his  charmer  of 
the  sea.  Once  there,  lie  might  either  find  some  pretext  for  making 
her  acquaintance  through  Artois— if  Artois  did  know  her — or.  if 
that  were  impossible,  he  might  at  least  find  out  where  she  lived. 
Hy  the  manner  of  Artois  when  the  Antieo  Giuseppone  was  men- 
tioned. he  knew  at  once  that  he  was  playing  his  card*  well.  The 
occupants  of  the  white  boat  were  known  to  tnc  novelist.  They  did 
live  somewhere  near  the  Antico  GiuHcpponc.  And  certainly  Artois 
had  no  desire  to  bring  aliout  his — the  Marches! no's — acquaintance 
with  them. 

That  this  was  so  neither  surprised  nor  seriously  vexed  the 
Marchesino.  He  knew  a good  deal  of  his  friend's  character,  knew 
that  Artois,  despite  his  geniality  and  friendliness,  w»*  often  re- 
served— even  with  him.  During  their  short  intimacy  he  had  cer- 
tainly told  Artois  a great  deal  more  aliout  his  affairs  with  women 
than  had  been  told  to  him  in  return.  This  fad  was  borne  in  upon 
him  now.  But  he  did  not  feci  angry.  A caret  mb  good  nature 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  character.  He  did  not  feci  angry 
at  his  friend's  secrecy,  hut  he  did  feel  mischievous.  His  lively 
desire  to  know  the  girl  with  “the  perfect  little  nnw"  was  b.ickeu 
up  now  by  another  desire — to  tench  “caro  Emilio  ” that  it  waa 
* better  to  meet  complete  frankness  with  complete  frankness. 

He  had  strolled  out  of  his  friend's  room  pensively,  noting  the 
melancholy  youth  who  hail  lint  all  hope  of  succeeding  in  his 
desire:  but.  directly  the  door  was  shut  his  manner  changed.  Dis- 
regarding the  lift,  he  ran  lightly  down  the  stair*,  made  his  way 
swiftly  by  the  revolving  door  into  the  street,  crossed  it,  and  walked 
towards  the  harbor  of  Santa  T.uria.  where  quantities  of  pleasure 
boats  lie  waiting  for  hire,  and  the  boatmen  arc  gathered  in  knots 
-unoking*  and  gossiping,  or  arc  strolling  singly  up  and  down  near 
the  water's  edge,  keeping  a sharp  lookout  for  [mssible  customers. 

Aa  the  Marchesino  turned  on  to  the  bridge  that  leuds  towards 
Castel  dell'  Ovo,  one  of  these  boatmen  met  him  and  saluted  him. 

M Good  day,  Giuseppe.''  said  the  Marchesino.  addressing  him 
familiarly  with  a broad  Neapolitan  accent. 

“ Good’  day.  Signorino  Marchesino."  replied  the  man.  “ Do  you 
want  a boat?  I will  take  you  for — ” 
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The  .Marchesino  drew  out  his  cigarette  ease. 

**  I don't  want  a boat.  Hut  |*rhap*  you  cun  tell  me  something/' 

"What  is  it,  Signorino  Marchesino?"  said  the  man.  looking 
eagerly  at  the  cigarette  case,  which  was  now  open,  and  which  dis- 
played two  tempting  rows  of  fat  Egyptian  cigurettea  reposing  side 
by  side. 

“ Do  you  know  a boat — white  with  a green  line — which  some- 
times comes  into  the  harhor  from  the  direction  of  Posillipo?  It 
was  here  this  afternoon  nr  it  passed  here.  I don't  know  whether 
it  went  on  to  the  Arsenal." 

“White  with  a green  line?"  said  the  man.  “That  might  be — 
Who  was  there  in  it,  Signorino  Marchesino?’’ 

“ Two  ladies— one  old  and  one  very  young.  The  young  lady — " 

" Those  must  be  the  ladies  from  the  island,"  interrupted  the 
man.  " The  English  hulics  who  come  in  the  summer  to  the  Casa 
del  Mare,  as  they  call  it.  on  the  island  close  to  the  Grotto  of 
Virgilio  by  San  l-'ranccsco's  Pool.  They  were  here  this  afternoon, 
but  they’re  gone  l*ack.  Their  boat  is  white  with  a green  line, 
Signorino  Marchesino." 

“ Oraxie.  Giuseppe,"  said  the  Marchesino,  with  an  immovable 
countenance.  *'  Do  you  smoke  cigarettes?" 

“ Signorino  Marchesino.  I do  when  I have  anv  soldi  to  buy  them 
with." 

“ Take  these.” 

The  Marchesino  emptied  one  side  of  his  cigarette  case  into  the 
boatman's  hand,  called  a hired  carriage,  and  drove  off  toward  the 
Villa — the  horse  going  at  a frantic  trot,  while  the  coachman.  hold- 
ing a rein  in  each  hand,  ejaculated,  "A— ah!"  every  ten  seconds 
in  a voice  that  was  fiercely  hortatory. 

Artois,  fnsn  his  window,  saw  the  carriage  rattle  past,  and 
saw  his  friend  leaning  bock  in  it,  with  alert  eves,  to  scan  every 
woman  passing  by.  He  stood  on  the  balcony  for  a moment  till 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  on  the  stone  pavement  died  away.  When 
he  returned  to  his  writing  table  the  mood  for  work  waa  gone. 
He  sat  down  in  his  chair.  Ife  took  up  his  pen.  But  he  found 
himself  thinking  of  two  people,  the  extraordinary  difference  be- 
tween whom  was  the  cause  of  his  now  linking  them  together  in 
his  mind.  He  found  himself  thinking  of  the  Marchesino  and  of 
Verc. 

Not  for  a moment  did  he  doubt  the  identity  of  tin*  two  women 
in  the  white  boat.  They  were  Hermione  and'Vcre.  The  Marche- 
sino  had  read  him  rightly,  but  Artois  wa«  not  aware  of  it.  HU 
friend  had  deceived  him,  as  almost  any  sharp-witted  Neapolitan 
can  deceive  even  a clever  forestiere.  Certainly  he  did  not  par- 
tirularly  wish  to  introduce  his  friend  to  Verc."  Vet  now  he  was 
thinking  of  the  two  in  connection,  and  not  without  amusement. 
What  would  they  be  like  together?  How  would  Vcre's  divine  in- 
nocence receive  the  amiable  seduction*  of  the  Marchesino?  Artois, 
in  fancy,  could  su-e  his  friend  Dorb  for  once  completely  disarmed 
hy  a child.  Vere's  innocence  did  not  spring  from  folly,  but  was 
backed  up  by  excellent  brains.  It  was  that  fact  which  made  it  so 
beautiful.  The  innocence  and  the  brains  together  might  well 
read  Doro  a pretty  little  lesson.  And  Vera  after  the  lesson — 
would  she  tie  changed?  Would  she  lose  by  giving  even  if  the  gift 
were  a lesson? 

Artois  had  certainly  felt  that  hi*  instinct  told  him  not  to  do 
what  Doro  wanted.  He  had  been  moved,  he  supnosed  now,  by 
a protective  sentiment.  Verc  wo*  delicious  as  she  was.  Anil 
Doro — he  was  delightful  a*  he  was,  The  girl  was  enchanting  in 
her  ignorance.  The  youth — to  Artois  the  Marchesino  seemed  al- 
most a boy;  indeed,  often  uulte  a boy — was  admirable  in  his 
precocity.  He  embodied  Naples,  its  gay  fnrhrria.  and  yet  that 
was  hardly  the  word — perhaps,  rather,  one  should  say  its  sunny 
naughtiness,  its  reckless  devotion  to  life  purged  of  thought.  And 
Verc — what  did  she  embody?  Not  Sicily,  though  she  was  in  some 
ways  so  Sicilian.  Not  England;  certainly  not  that! 

Suddenly  Artois  was  conscious  that  he  knew  Doro  much  better 
thun  he  knew  Verc.  He  rcniemberi-d  the  statement  of  an  Austrian 
psychologist  that  men  are  far  more  mysterious  than  women,  ana 
shook  his  head  over  it  now.  He  felt  strongly  the  mystery  that 
lay  hidden  deep  down  in  the  innocence  of  Vcre,  in  the  innocence 
of  every  girl  child  of  Vere's  uge  who  had  brains,  temperament, 
and  perfect  purity.  What  a marvellous  combination  they  made! 
He  imagined  the  clear  flame  of  them  burning  In  the  night  of  the 
world  of  men.  Vere  must  be  happy. 

When  lie  said  this  to  himself  he  knew  that,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  ho  was  despairing  of  something  that  he  ardently  de- 
sired. He  was  transferring  a wish  that  was  something  like  a 
prayer  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  seldom  prayed.  He  was  giv- 
ing up  hope  for  Hermione  and  fastening  hope  on  Vere.  For  a 
moment  that  seemed  like  treachery.  like  an  abandoning  of  Hermi- 
one.  Since  their  interview  on  the  sea  Artois  had  felt  that  for 
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Herinione  all  possibility  of  rent  happiness  was  over.  She  could 
Out  detach  ]mt  love.  It  lin.«l  been  fastened  irrevocably  oh  Maurice. 
It  wus  now  I Antrim!  ir  re  voinbly  on  Maurice's  iiiemory.  Ismg 
ago  had  she,  while  he  was  alive,  found  out  what  he  had  done, 
her  passion  for  him  might  have  died,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
she  might  have  been  able  to  love  again.  Ilul  now  it  was  surely 
too  late.  .She  hml  lived  with  her  memory  too  long.  It  was  her 
blessing — to  remember,  to  recall,  how  love  had  blessed  her  life 
for  a time.  And  if  that  memory  were  desecrated  now  she  would 
be  aB  one  wrecked  in  the  storm  of  life.  Vet  with  that  memory 
liow  she.  suffered! 

What  could  he  do  for  her!  His  chivalry  must  exercise  itself. 
Ho  must  remain  in  the  lists,  if  only  to  tight  for  Uennionc  in 
Verc.  And  the  Marchesino?  Artois  seemed  to  divine  that  he 
might  la*  an  enemy  in  erruiin  circumstance*. 

A warmth  of  sentiment,  not  very  common  in  Artois,  generated 
within  him  hv  such  thoughts  as  these;  thoughts  that  detained 
him  from  work  still  glowed  in  his  heart  when  evening  fell  and 
the  Marchesino  came  gnyly  in  to  take  him  out  upon  the  sea. 

“There's  a little  wind.  Emilio.”  he  said,  as  they  got  into  the 
boat  in  the  harlior  of  Santa  Lucia;  “we  cun  sail  to  the  Antico 
Giuscppone.  And  after  dinner  we'll  fish  for  sarde.  Isn’t  it 
warm?  One  could  sleep  out  on  such  a night." 

They  had  two  men  with  them.  When  they  gut  beyond  the  break- 
water" the  sail  was  set,  the  Marchesino  look  the  helm,  and  the 
boat  slipped  through  the  smooth  sea,  rounded  the  rock*  on  which 
the  old  fort  stands  to  stare  at  Capri,  radiant  now  as  a magic  isle 
in  the  curiously  ethereal  light  of  evening,  and  la-aded  for  the 
distant  point  of  land  which  hid  Ischia  from  llieir  eye*.  The 
freedom  of  the  Hay  of  Naples  was  grant'd  them — the  freedom  of 
the  mu.  As  they  ran  out  tnto  the  open  water  and  Artois  saw  the 
round,  gray  eye*  of  the  Marchesino  dancing  to  the  merry  music 
of  a complete  brdily  pleasure,  he  felt  like  u mini  escaping.  He 
looked  back  at  the  city  almost  as  at  a sad  life  o\*er,  and,  despite 
his  deep  and  persistent  interest  in  men.  lie  understood  the  joy 
of  the  hermit  who  casts  them  from  him  and  escajK-s  into  the 
wilds.  The  radiance  of  tlie  bay.  one  of  tbc  most  radiant  of  all 
the  inlets  of  the  se*.  hold  and  glaring  in  the  brilliant  daytime, 
becomes  exquisitely  delicate  towards  night,  Vesuvius,  its  fiery 
watcher,  looks  like  a kindly  guardian,  until  perhaps  the  darkness 
shows  the  flame  upon  its  flanks,  the  flume  bursting  forth  from 
the  muuth  it  ojien*  to  the  sky;  and  the  const  line  by  Sorrento,  the 
lifted  crest  of  Gapri,  even  the  hill  of  Posillipo.  appear  romantic 
and  enticing,  calling  land*  holding  wonderful  pleasures  for  men. 
joys  in  their  rock*  and  trees,  ioy*  in  their  dim  rtCWM,  joy*  and 
soft  realities  fulfilling  every  dream  upon  their  coast*  washed  by 
the  whispering  waves. 

The  eyes  of  the  Marchesino  were  dancing  with  physical  pleas- 
ure. Artois  wondered  how  much  he  felt  the  beauty  of  the  evening, 
and  how.  His  friend  evidently  aaw  the  question  in  his  eyes,  for 
he  said: 

” The  man  who  knows  not  Naples  knows  not  pleasure.” 

“ Is  that  a Neapolitan  saying?"  asked  Artois. 

“ Yes.  and  it  is  (rue.  There  is  no  town  like  Naples  for  pleasure. 
Even  your  I*aris,  Emilio,  with  all  it*  theatre*,  its  cottages,  its 
restaurant*— no.  it  is  not.  Naples.  No  Wonder  the  forestieri  come 
here.  In  Naples  they  are  free.  They  can  do  what  they  will.  They 
know  we  shall  not  mind.  We  are  never  shocked — ” 

“ And  do  you  think  we  are  easily  shocked  in  I’aris?” 

“ No,  hut  it  is  not  the  same.  You  have  not  Vesuvius  there.  You 
have  not  the  sea,  you  have  not  the  sun." 

Artois  begun  laughingly  to  protest  against  the  last  statement, 
but  the  Marchesino  would  not  have  it. 

“ No,  no,  it  shines — I know  that — but  it  is  not  the  sun  we  have 
here." 

He  spoke  to  the  seamen  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect.  They  were 
brown,  muscular  fellows.  In  their  p yes  were  the  extraordinary 
Isildnr**  and  directions  of  the  sea.  Neither  of  them  looked  gnv. 
Many  of  the  Neapolitans  who  are  much  upon  the  sea  have  serious, 
even  grave,  faces.  These  were  intensely,  almost  ovcrpoweringly 
male.  They  seemed  to  purtake  of  the  essence  of  the  elements  of 
nature,  a*  if  blood  of  tfll  *cn  ran  in  their  vein*,  as  if  they  were 
hot  with  the  grim  and  inner  tires  of  the  sun.  When  they  spoke 
llieir  faces  showed  a certain  changefulness  that  denoted  intelli- 
gence, but  never  lost  the  look  of  force,  of  an  almost  tense  mascu- 
linity ready  to  battle,  perpetually  alive  to  hold  its  own. 

The  Marchesino  was  also  very  masculine,  but  in  a different 
way  ami  more  consciously  than  they  were.  He  was  not  cultured, 
but  such  civilisation  as  lie  had  endowed  him  with  a power  to  catch 
the  moods  of  others  not.  possessed  by  these  men.  in  whom  per- 
sistence was  more  visible  than  adroitness,  unless,  indeed,  any 
question  of  money  wa*  to  the  fore. 

“We  shall  get  to  the  Giuscppone  by  eight,  Emilio.”  the  Marche- 
sino said,  dropping  his  conversation  with  the  men.  which  had  been 
alsmt  the  best  hour  and  place  for  their  fishing.  “ Arc  you 
hungry’” 

" I shall  be/’  said  Artois.  “ This  wind  brings  an  appetite  with 
it.  How  well  you  steer!" 

The  Marehewlno  nodded  carelessly. 

As  the  boat  drew  ever  nearer  to  the  point,  running  swiftly 
before  the  light  breeze,  its  occupants  were  silent.  Artois  wa , 
watching  the  evening  with  the  eyes  of  a lover  of  nature,  hut  also 
with  the  eyes  of  one  who  takes  notes.  The  Marchesino  seemed  to 
In*  intent  on  his  occupation  of  pilot.  As  to  the  two  sailors,  they 
sat  in  the  accustomed  calm  ana  staring  silence  of  seafaring  men, 
with  wide  eyes  looking  out  over  the  element  that  ministered  to 
their  wants.  They  saw  it  differently,  perhaps,  from  Artois,  to 
whom  it  gave  now  an  intense  ie*  the  tic  pleasure,  differently  from 
the  Marchesino,  to  whom  it  was  just  a path  to  po««ihlr  excitement, 
possible  gratification  of  a new  and  dancing  desire.  They  connected 


it  with  strange  superstitions,  with  gifts,  with  deprivations,  with 
death.  Familiar  and  mysterious  it  was  surely  to  them,  as  to  nil 
seamen,  like  a woman  possessed  whose  soul  i*  far  away. 

Just  a*  the  clocks  of  |*o»illipo  were  striking  eight  the  Marcfcf- 
sino  steered  the  Iwat  in  to  tin*  quay  of  the  Autico  Giusepponr. 

Although  it  wa*  early  i i the  season  a few  deal  tabh-s  were  set 
out  by  the  waterside,  and  •»  swarthy  waiter,  with  huge  mustache*, 
and  a napkin  over  his  ami.  came  delicately  over  the  atones  to  **k 
their  wishes. 

” Will  you  let  me  order  dinner,  Emilio?”  nuked  the  Marchesino; 
“ I know  what  they  do  best  here.” 

Artois  agreed,  and  while  the  waiter  shuffled  to  carry  out  the 
Marchesino**  directions  the  two  friend*  strolled  near  the  edge  of 
the  sea. 

Tin*  breeze  had  been  kindly.  Having  served  them  well,  it  w 
now  dying  down  to  its  repose,  leaving  the  evening  that  wa*  war 
to  night  profoundly  calm.  As  Artois  walked  along  the  quay  he 
felt  the  approach  of  calm  like  the  approach  of  a potentate,  wrenr 
in  the  vast  consciousness  of  power.  Peace  wa*  invading  the  -es. 
irresistible  peace.  The  night  wus  at  band.  Already  Naples  un- 
coiled its  chain  of  lamp*  along  the  bay.  In  the  gardens  of 
IVsdllipo  the  lights  of  tin*  houses  gleamed.  Opposite,  but  my 
far  of#  across  the  sea.  shone  the  tiny  flames  of  the  houses  of 
I’ortiei,  of  Torre  del  Greco,  of  Torre  Annunziata,  of  f&stellanure. 
Against  the  gathering  darkness  Vesuvius  belched  slowly  soft  cloud* 
of  rose-colored  vapor,  which  went  up  like  a menace  into  the  dim 
vault  of  the  sky.  The  sea  was  without  wave*.  Tlie  bouts  bv  the 
wharf,  where  the  road  ascends  |*««t  the  Villa  Rosebery  to  the  village 
of  PoMillipo,  scarcely  moved.  Near  them,  in  a group,  lounging 
against,  the  wall  aud  talking  rapidlv,  stood  the  two. sailors  from 
Naples  with  the  boatmen  of  the  ftiuseppone.  Oil  lamp*  glim 
mered  upon  two  or  three  of  the  deal  table*,  round  one  of  which 
was  gathered  a party  consisting  of  seven  large  women,  three  chil- 
dren. and  two  very  thin  middle-aged  men  with  bright  eves,  sll 
of  whom  were  eating  oyster*.  Farther  on.  from  a small  arbor 
that  gave  access  to  a fisherman's  house,  which  9eemed  to  be  con- 
structed partially  in  a cave  of  the  rock,  and  which  was  gained 
by  a steep  and  crumbling  stairway  of  stone,  a mother  called  shrilly 
to  some  naif  naked  little  boys  who  wen-  fishing  with  tiny  ham! 
nets  in  the  sea.  By  the  table  which  was  destined  to  the  Marche- 
sino ami  Artois  three  ambulant  musicians  were  hovering,  holding 
In  their  broad  and  dirty  hands  two  shabby  mandolins  and  a guitar 
In  the  distance  a cook  with  a white  cap  on  his  head  and  hare  arra- 
was  visible,  as  he  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  lighted  kitchen  of  the 
old  ristorante,  prejwring  a “ cuppa  di  pr*ce  " for  the  gentlemen 
from  Naples. 

“(’be  Leila  notte!”  said  the  Marehcsino,  suddenly. 

Ilia  voice  sounded  sentimental.  He  twisted  his  mutdacltes  and 
added : 

" Emilio,  we  ought  to  have  brought  two  lieautiful  women  with  u* 
to-night.  Wliat  are  the  moon  and  the  sea  to  men  without  beautiful 
women  ?" 

“ And  the  fishing?”  said  Artois. 

“ To  the  devil  with  the  fishing.”  replied  the  young  man.  ” Ecco! 
our  dinner  in  ready,  with  thanks  to  tin-  Ma«ionna!" 

They  sat  down,  one  on  each  side  of  the  small  table,  with  b 
smoking  lamp  between  them. 

" I have  ordered  vino  bianco/’  said  tins  Marehcsino,  who  still 
looked  sentimental.  “Camericre.  take  away  the  lamp.  Put  it  on 
the  next  table.  Va  bene.  We  are  going  to  have  * cuppa  di  peso*, 
gamhero.  and  veal  cutlets.  Tlie  wine  I*  Capri.  Now  then,”  V 
added,  with  sudden  violence  and  the  coarsest  imaginable  Neapoli- 
tan accent,  “if  you  fellows  play  ‘Santa  Lucia/  'Napoli  Bella,' 
or  ' Sole  Mio  ’ you’ll  have  my  knife  in  you.  I am  not  an  Inglese. 
I am  a Neapolitan.  Remember  that!" 

He  proved  it  with  a string  of  gutter  words  and  oaths,  at  which 
the  musicians  smiled  with  pleasure.  Then,  turning  again  to 
Artois,  he  continued; 

" If  one  doesn't  tell  them  they  think  one  is  an  imbecile.  Emilio 
caro.  do  yon  not  love  to  see  the  moon  with  a beautiful  girl?" 

Ilia  curious  assumption  that  Artois  and  he  were  contemporaries 
because  they  were  friends,  and  his  apparently  absolute  blindflr* 
to  the  fact  that  a man  of  sixty  and  a man  of  twenty-four  are 
hardly  likely  to  regard  the  other  sex  with  an  exactly  similar  en- 
thusiasm. always  secretly  entertained  the  novelist,  who  made  it 
hi*  business  with  this  friend  to  be  accommodating,  and  who  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  showed  himself  authoritative  or  revealed  any  part 
of  his  real  inner  self. 

“ Ma  si,"  lie  replied;  “the  night  and  the  moon  are  made  for 
lore." 

“Everything  is  made  for  love,”  returned  the  Marc  In-si  no.  “Take 
plenty  of  soaked  bread,  Emilio.  They  know  how  to  make  this 
cuppa  here.  Everything  is  made  for  love.  Look!  Tlie  re  is  a boat 
coming  with  women  in  it!” 

At  a short  distance  from  thr  shore  a rowing  boat  was  visible: 
and  from  it  now  came  shrill  sounds  of  very  common  voices,  followed 
by  shouts  of  male  laughter. 

“ Perhaps  they  are  beautiful.”  said  the  Marchesino,  at  once  «* 
the  alert. 

The  bout  drew  in  to  the  quay,  and  from  it  there  sprang,  with 
much  noise  and  many  gesticulations,  two  overdressed  women— 
protmbly,  indeed,  almost  certainly,  crtn^onrltinte — and  two  large 
young  men,  whose  brown  fingers  and  whose  chests  gleamed  with 
false  diamonds.  As  they  passed  the  table  where  the  two  friends 
wen*  sitting,  the  Marchesino  raked  the  women  with  his  bold,  gf»y 
eyes.  One  of  them  was  large  and  artificially  blond,  with  a 
spreading  bust,  immense  hips,  a small  waist,  and  a quantity  erf 
pale  dyed  hair,  on  which  was  perched  a bright  blue  hat.  TV 
other  was  fiercely  dark,  with  masses  of  ouanie,  black  hair,  biff 
(Continued  on  page  £8.J 
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Sea  Traffic  and  Transportation 

E v Kit Y rrafl  of  five  tons  register  «r  more 
thnt  plies  on  (he  coast  or  inland  wafer*  of 
America  is  registered.  analyzed,  bulletined, 
ami  carefully  dissected  by  our  paternal  gov- 
ernment. The  figure*  for  the  past  year  slum 
that  there  are  37,321  -on-h  vessels.  with  an 
apKlflftli'  gnw«  tonnage  of  12.H1i3.420.  anti 
u value  of  over  five  hundred  million  dollars. 

lty  far  the  largest  pari  of  the  American 
shipping — tluit  is  to  any.  20,032  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  more  than  4.800,000 
— operate  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf 
of  Slrxico.  The  next  greatest  number.  0822 
vessels  with  a tonnage  of  over  4,400,1X10.  plv 
along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Hut  so  many  of  these  vessels  report- 
ed from  tlie  Mississippi  River  are  coal  barges 
itnd  scows,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  number 
anti  great  tonnage  the  value  is  only  about 
$23,000,000  and  the  income  only  about  $17.- 
ooo.oihi.  The  smaller  number  of  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  2900.  represents  a value  of 
over  $130,000,000  and  derives  an  income  of 
over  $113,000,000.  Shipping  on  the  Pacific 
most  docs  business  valued  at  about  $49,000,- 
000. 

One  striking  fart  is  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  u«e  of  iron  and  steel  a*  materials  for 
the  construction  of  vessels.  In  the  year 
1 xso,  20.5  per  cent,  only  of  the  total  value 
of  new  ronstrurtion  was  of  iron  and  steely 
in  1X110  the  proportion  was  47.2  per  cent.; 
in  1B00.  71.2  |wr  cent.:  and  In  1003,  81.7 
per  cent.  Or.  to  state  this  increase  in  terms 
of  tonnage  instead  of  value,  in  llKMt  the 
gross  tonnage  reported  for  (■easels  const  rueted 
n{  Iron  ami  steel  exceeded  the  gross  tonnage 
reported  in  18X0  by  2.731.503  tons — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  520  per  eent.  More 
titan  half  of  this  inrrrnse  occurred  on  the 
Great  fJikes. 

During  the  year  1908  ferryboats  trnns- 
|w>rted  330.737.830  passengers,  over  sixty* 
three  | st  <ent.  of  wlmm  were  carried  by  tne 
ferries  in  and  around  New  York  llarhnr.  Of 
the  total  number,  3 09. 7 02 .5 HI  passengers 
rode  on  regular  ferryboat*  and  20,045,035 
on  municipal  ferryboats.  While  the  ineome 
of  ferryboats  is  derived  largely  from  carrying 
these  passengers,  in  some  cases,  particularly 
on  the  Mississippi  Hirer  ami  its  tributaries, 
tlie  ferrying  of  wagons,  teams,  and  cattle  ami 
the  carriage  of  freight  bring  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  paasenger  business. 

On  railroad  ferries  carrying  passenger 
coaoliew,  it  is  estimated.  37.435.512  additional 
person*  wrri'  carried,  Those  car  ferries  form 
connecting-link.*  in  railway  system*,  and 
lnttis|M>r!  for  short  distances  whole  train* 
of  cars  without  disturbing  the  passengers  or 
the  freight. 

The  busiest  canal  in  the  world  Is  thr  St. 
.Man*  Falls  Canal,  connecting  laike  Superior 
with  take  Huron.  In  1908  the  net  tonnage 
of  vessel*  passing  through  this  was  three 
times  ns  great  a*  tluit  through  the  Suez 
( anal,  and  more  than  seven  times  a*  great 
as  that  through  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  or  Kiel. 
Canal-  Thi*  i*  the  more  noteworthy  since 
the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal,  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  tlie  cold,  i*  o|*cn  to  traffic  for 
only  about  eight  mouths  in  the  year,  while 
the  others  arc  open  throughout  the  year. 
The  increased  use  of  the  St.  Marys  Falls 
t'nnal  ha*  l**-n  tremendous.  In  18X0  only 
1.244.279  tons  went  through;  in  1X99.  7.51ft.- 
022  tons;  and  in  HUM,  41.278.8ft2  tons — an 
amount  3217-3  per  eent.  greater  than  in  1X80 
and  449.2  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1RH9. 
The  amount  of  freight  passing  through  the 
canals  and  canalized  rivers  of  the  United 
Slate*  in  HUM  wa*  1 23.000.800  tons,  nearly 
900  per  cent,  more  than  that  carried  during 
the  year  1X89. 


The  Sway  of  ihc  Typewriter 

The  typewriter  is  playing  an  mi|M>rtant 
part  in  civilizing  the  world.  The  latest  in- 
vent hm  in  this  line  is  a machine  eap'ldr  of 
(ransrrihing  the  .tajxinesr  ideogram;  hut 
typewriter*  imprinting  Arabic.  Syriac.  Ar- 
menian. Hebrew,  and  other  Oriental  Inn- 
image*  have  long  been  lined. 

In  Turkey  tlie  printing  of  anything,  from 
a circular  letter  to  a l»nok.  can  only  Is*  done 
under  a permit  from  the  government.  There- 
fore. typewriter*  which  imprint  Turkish  or 
Arabic  character*  arc  prohibited  from  pass- 


ing through  the  custom -bouse.  Neverthe- 

less. the  increasing  demand  has  somehow 
produced  ■ nail  supply.  Itagdad.  a city  of 
200,000  inhabitants,  has  twenty  machines, 
all  of  which  write  Arabic.  In  Syria,  one 
of  the  most  polyglot,  countries  in  the  world. 
Syriac,  Arabic, ami  French  writing  typewriter* 
are  used  by  many  of  the  busino-s  houses. 
Persia,  which  use*  the  Arahie  script,  i*  learn- 
ing to  adopt  the  typewriter.  To  go  farther 
east,  a number  of  Hindustani  writing  ma- 
chine* are  now  u«il  in  Kombuy  and  other 
eities  of  Indiu.  Chinese  seems  to  la1  the 
only  language  which  atill  resists  tlie  type- 
writer* endearment  s. 


The  Artful  Dodger 

Hen  hail  been  going  to  school  all  of  a 
month,  ami  Iten's  father  thought  it  high 
time  to  find  out  how  things  were  running. 
So  he  asked  one  day:  “ And  what  was  it 
you  learned  all  about  thi*  morning?” 

’*  Gh.  a mouse.  Teacher  told  us  all  about 
mouses.** 

” Fine,  sonny.  Now  how  do  you  spell 
mouse?" 

A long  moment'*  silence,  and  then  the 
future  editor  hlur-peitei!lfd  thr  earlier  e«an- 
muniration  thus:  ’‘Father,  I gtie**  I was 
wrong.  It  wasn’t  a mouse.  It  was  a rat.” 


New  Laws  for  New  Crimes 

If  Draco  and  Solon,  the  old-time  lawmak- 
ers, should  revisit  the  earth,  a tour  of  in- 
vestigation in  these  I'nited  States  Would 
make  it  R(icedily  clear  to  them  that  we  mod- 
ern*, ns  well  a*  the  ancients,  busy  ourselves 
pretty  much  all*  the  time  with  tiie  framing 
of  new  law*. 

" I am  lined  for  failure  to  provide  goal 
drinking  water  on  my  |tasM-nger  train*."  a 
Rhode- Islander  might  say:  to  which  a fel- 
low railroader  in  South  Carolina  would  add: 

" In  thi*  State  a jail  sentence  follow*  a 
neglect  to  provide  spittoon*  for  every  two 
seat*  in  our  carat" 

A man  in  Virginia  savs:  11  I killed  a par- 
tridge on  the  second  day  of  February,  for 
which  T must  serve  time  in  jail.” 

In  Tennessee  a man  must  pay  a fine  or 
serve  three  year*’  imprisonment  for  killing 
fish  with  dynamite. 

In  Wisconsin  a baker  must  serve  three 
weeks  in  jail  for  sleeping  in  his  liakery. 

In  California  nurse*  are  puni*hed  hv  tine 
or  imprisonment  should  they  fail,  in  the 
proper  instance,  to  notify  the  physician  of 
<crtain  phase*  of  illness  in  their  patients. 

To  water  a bicycle  path  in  tin*  State  of 
Ohio  is  an  offence  punishable  by  hpavy  line 
and  sonic  time*  imprisonment. 

In  most  of  the  State*  it  is  a penal  offence 
to  tap  a telegraph  wire  or  to  sell  kerosene 
that  i*  not  up  to  the  tire  teat. 

If  the  old  lawgiver*  were  to  extend  their 
tour  of  investigation  they  might  learn  of 
men  fined  or  imprisoned  for  dropping  adver- 
tising matter  in  letter  chute*:  for  gambling 
by  mean*  of  slot  machine*:  ami  for  count- 
le*s  other  offences  tlie  very  means  for  com- 
mitting which  were  unknown  one  hundred 
years  ago. 


The  Story  of  Beer 

Some  time  ago  our  German  friend*  cele- 
brated the  millenary  of  the  sausage,  The 
birth  of  liter,  however,  oeeurred  far  back 
la-fore  the  dawn  of  history.  It  was  brewed 
by  the  llteriun  aborigine*  of  Spain;  arid  it 
is  brewed  to-day  by  trilie*  in  darkest  Africa. 
The  story  of  la-er  is  that  of  the  human  race. 

Itut  there  i«  Ix-er  and  beer.  Our  modern 
la-er,  which  represents  the  ingenuity  of 
counties*  beer-maker*,  i*  barely  five  bund  ml 
year*  of  age.  Garnbrinin*  wa*  tlie  legendary 
discoverer  of  beer  in  its  belter  sense.  Who 
wa*  Gauihriniis?  Some  say  the  name  i*  a 
corruption  of  .tan  Primus.  Duke  of  Hralmnt. 
who  did  not  disdain  to  lie  portrayed  bidd- 
ing a tankard.  Other*  believe  thi-  11111110  to 
be  that  of  some  mythical,  beneficent  saint 
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who  gave  the  amla-r  nectar  to  mortal*.  Who- 
ever he  wa*.  Gambrimi*  stand*  tv-day 
throned  in  the  heart*  of  millions. 

" Hops,  Reformation,  bays  and  lieer 
Came  into  Knglund  iu  one  year," 

says  an  old  distich.  It  wa*  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hop  which  first  lent  glory  to 
beer.  Andrew  ltoorde.  writing  iu  if»42, 
draw*  the  first  distinction  between  beer  and 
ale.  Ale.  be  says,  i»  brewis]  from  malt  and 
water  alone.  Add  hop*,  and  ale  become* 

beer. 

Hcer  is  more  than  a beverage — it  i*  a 
civilization.  There  are  two  races,  and  only 
two,  which  rule  the  world  to-day — the  wine- 
oil  race  and  the  butter-licer.  The  line  of 
demarcation  I*  clear  and  dean;  it  run* 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  wine 
land*.  The  Russian*,  German*,  Scandina- 
vians. Belgian*,  English,  and  people  of 
northeast  France  belong  to  the  butter-beer 
race;  the  peoples  of  tlie  Mediterranean  lit- 
toral to  the  wine  ail. 

All  drinking  terms  run  through  all  lan- 
guages with  little  disguise:  thus  " wine " 
come*  to  11*  almost  unchanged  through  Lat- 
in. Greek,  and  Hebrew.  " .Mead " has  a 
similar  history.  " Whiskey " goes  hack  to 
the  Celtic  “ usquebaugh."  because  the  Celts 
invented  the  science  of  distillation,  or  at 
least  fir*t  adopted  it  from  the  Arabians. 
**  Dc-uza,"  the  Egyptian  barley  beer,  has  anal- 
ogous words  in  every  dialect  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  It  survives  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  in  a short,  homely, 
forcible  word  descriptive  of  excess. 
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THEY  GROW 

Good -Humor  and  Cheerfulness  from 
Right  Food. 

Cheerfulness  is  like  sunlight.  It  dispels  the 
clouds  from  tlio  mind  as  sunlight  chases  away  the 
nluulows  of  night. 

The  guod-hutnored  iiuui  can  pick  up  and  carry 
I off  a h md  that  the  man  with  a grouch  wouldn't 
attempt  to  lift. 

Anything  tluit  interferes  with  piod  health  is 
apt  to  keep  cheerf nines-*  ami  good-humor  m the 
I background.  A Washington  lady  found  that 
letting  coffee  alone  made  things  bright  for  her. 

| She  writes: 

“ Four  years  ago  I was  practically  given  up  by 
! my  doctor,  and  w as  not  expected  to  live  long. 
My  nervous  system  was  in  a bail  condition. 

" Hut  I was  young  and  did  not  want  to  die,  so 
I liegan  to  look  nlmut  for  tlie  cause  of  my  chronic 
trouble.  I used  to  have  nervous  spells  which 
would  exhaust  me,  ami  after  each  spell  it-  would 
take  me  days  before  I could  sit  up  in  a chair. 

“ 1 became  convinced  my  trouble  was  caused  by 
coffee.  1 decided  to  stop  it,  ami  bought  some 
Post  uni. 

“The  first  cup,  which  I made  according  to 
directions,  liad  a soothing  effect  on  my  nerves, 
and  1 liked  tlie  taste.  For  a time  I nearly  lived 
on  Fostum,  and  ate  little  food  liesden.  I sun  to- 
day a healthy  woman. 

“My  family  and  relatives  wonder  it  I am  the 
same  person  1 was  four  years  ago,  when  I could 
do  no  work  on  account  of  nervousness.  Now  I 
am  doing  my  own  housework,  take  care  of  two 
babies — one  twenty,  the  other  two  month.*  old. 
I nm  ao  busy  that  I hardly  get  time  to  write  n 
letter,  yet  1 do  it  all  with  tlie  cheerfulness  and 
good-humor  that  conic*  from  enjoying  good 
health. 

“ 1 tell  my  friends  it  is  to  Post  11m  I owe  my  life 

to-day.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  I Wit  tie  Greek,  Mich. 
Head  "The  Hoad  to  Wdlvllle,”  in  pkg*.  “There’s 
a Reason.” 
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A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 


(Cam tinned  front  page  26.) 

blatant  nw  that  looked  quite  black  in  the  dim  lamplight,  and 
a figure  that  suggested  a self-conscious  snake.  lk>th  were  young. 
They  returned  the  Marelusiima  stare  with  vigorous  impudence 
as  they  swung  by. 

" What  sympathetic  creatures!”  he  murmured.  “They  are  two 
angels.  I believe  I liave  seen  one  of  them  at  the  Margherila. 
What  was  her  mime — Maria  l^mi,  I fancy.” 

He  looked  enviously  at  the  young  men.  The  arrival  of  the 
lobster  distracted  his  attention  for  the  moment : hut  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  appearance  of  these  women  had  increased  the  feel- 
ing of  sentimentality  already  generated  in  him  by  the  softness  and 
stillness  of  the  night. 

The  three  imisieians,  rendered  greedy  rather  than  inspired  by 
the  presence  of  more  clients,  now  began  to  pluck  a lively  street, 
tune  from  their  instruments;  and  the  waiter,  whose  miistuelir* 
seemed,  if  possible,  bigger,  now  that  night  was  fully  come,  poured 
the  white  wine  into  the  glasses  with  the  air  of  one  making  a 
libation. 

As  the  Marrhesinn  ate,  he  frequently  looked  towards  tlu*  party 
at  the  neigldsiring  table.  He  waa  evidently  filled  with  envy  of 
the  two  men  whose  jewels  glittered  as  they  gesticulated  with  their 
big  brown  hands.  Hut  presently  their  pleasure  and  surer**  re* 
called  to  him  something  which  he  had  momentarily  forgotten,  the 
reason  why  lie  had  planned  this  expedition.  He  was  in  pursuit. 
The  recollection  cheered  him  up,  restored  to  him  the  strength  of 
his  manhood,  put  him  right  with  himself.  The  envy  and  the  al- 
most sickly  sentimentality  vanished  from  him,  and  he  broke  into 
the  usual  gay  conversation  which  seldom  failed  him,  either  hy  <luy 
or  night. 

It  was  past  nine  before  they  had  finished  their  coffee.  The  two 
boatmen  had  been  regaled  and  had  drunk  a bottle  of  wine,  and 
tin*  moon  was  rising  and  making  the  oil  hun|»s  of  the  Oiuseppone 
look  pitiful.  Prom  the  table  where  the  comonrlliate  were  estab- 
lished came  peal*  of  laughter,  which  obviously  upMet.  the  seven 
large  and  respectable  women  who  had  been  eating  oysters,  and 
who  now  «nt  staring  heavily  at  the  gay  revellers,  while  the  two 
thin,  middle-aged  men  with  bright  eyes  began  to  look  furtively 
cheerful,  and  even  rather  younger  tlmn  they  were.  The  musicians 
(Nis.'od  round  a small  leaden  tray  for  soldi,  and  the  waiter  brought 
the  Marchesino  the  bill  nnd  looked  inquiringly  at  Artois,  aware 
that  he  at  least  was  not  a Neapolitan.  Artois  gave  him  some- 
thing and  satisfied  the  musicians,  while  the  .Marchesino  disputed 
the  hill,  not  because  he  minded  paying,  but  merely  to  prove  that 
he  was  a Neapolitan  and  not  an  imls-cllr.  The  matter  was  settled 
at  last,  ami  they  went  towards  the  boat ; the  Marchesino  casting 
many  hackwnrd  glance*  towards  the  two  angrl*.  who.  with  their 
luvpp*.  were  becoming  riotous  In  their  gavety  as  the  moon  came  up. 

“Are  we  going  out  into  the  hay?”  said  Artois,  as  limy  stepped 
Into  the  boat  and  were  pushed  off. 

**  Where  i*  the  best  fishing  ground?”  asked  the  Marchesino  of 
the  elder  of  the  two  men. 

” Towards  the  islet,  Signnrinn  Marchesino.”  lie  replied  at  once, 
looking  his  interlocutor  full  in  the  face  with  steady  eyes,  hut  re- 
maining perfectly  grave. 

Artois  glunccii  at  the  man  sharply.  For  the  first  time  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  possibly  his  friend  had  arranged  this  expedition 
with  a purpose  other  than  that  which  he  had  put  forward.  It  whs 
not  the  fisherman's  voice  which  had  madr  Artois  wonder,  but 
the  voice  of  tlie  Marehesino. 

“ There  are  generally  plenty  of  narde  round  the  ialet,”  con- 
tinued the  fisherman,  M but  if  the  signori  would  not  l»  • too  tired 
it  would  l«e  best  to  stay  out  the  night.  We  shall  get  many  more 
lisli  toward  morning,  and  we  can  run  the  bout  into  the  Pool  of 
San  Francesco  and  have  some  sleep  there  If  the  signori  like.  We 
others  .generally  take  a nap  there  nnd  go  to  work  further  on  in 
the  night.  Hut,  of  course,  it  is  ns  the  signori  prefer.” 

“ They  want  to  keep  us  out  all  night  to  get  more  pay.”  said  the 
Marchesino  to  Artois  in  bad  French. 

He  had  divined  the  suspicion  that  had  suddenly  risen  up  in  his 
friend,  and  was  resolved  to  lay  it  to  rest  without,  however,  abandon- 
ing hi*  purpose,  which  had  become  much  more  ardent  with  the 
coming  of  the  night.  Tlie  voices  of  the  laughing  women  were 
ringing  in  his  ears.  He  felt  adventurous.  The  youth  in  him 
was  rioting,  ami  he  was  longing  to  Is-  gay.  a*  the  men  with  those 
women  were  ls-lrig  gay, 

“ What  do  you  think.  Kmilio  caro?”  he  asked. 

Then  before  Artois  could  reply  be  said: 

” After  all,  what  do  a few  soldi  matter?  Who  could  slpcpsin  a 
room  on  such  a night.  It  might  be  August,  when  one  hatlii-*  at 
midnight  and  sings  canzone  till  dawn.  I-et  u*  do  a*  lie  says. 
I-et  us  rest  in  the — what  is  the  Pool?”  he  a*ked  of  the  fishermen, 
pretending  not  to  know  the  name. 

” The  Pool  of  San  Francesco,  Signorino  Marvhcainn.” 

“ Pool  of  San  Francesco.  I n-mcmls-r  now.  That  is  the  place 
where  all  the  fishermen  along  the  coast  towards  Nisida  go  to  Bleep. 
I have  slept  there  many  times  when  I was  a hoy.  and  an  has 
Viviano.  To-night  shall  we  do  as  the  fishermen.  Kmilio?” 

Tliere  was  no  pressure  in  hi*  careless  voice.  His  eyes  for  the 
moment  looked  as  simple,  though  as  eager,  as  a child’s! 

**  Anything  you  like,  mon  ami,”  said  Artois. 

He  did  not  want  to  go  to  San  Francesco's  Pool  with  the  Marehe 
aln»,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  seem  reluctant  to  go.  And  be  said 
to  himself  now  that  his  interior  hesitation  was  absurd.  Night 
had  fallen.  Hy  the  time  they  reached  tlie  Pool  the  inmate*  of 
the  Casa  del  Mare  would  probably  Is-  aslci-p.  Kvrn  if  they  were 
DOt,  what  did  it  matter?  The  boat  would  lie  among  the  vessels 
of  the  fishermen.  The  Marchesino  and  he  would  share  the  fisher- 


men’s rejinse.  And  even  if  Ifermione  and  Vere  should  chance  to 
be  out  of  doors  they  would  not  see  him.  or,  if  they  did.  would 
not  recognize  him  in  the  night. 

llis  slight  uneasiiH'KH.  prompted  by  a vague  idea  dial  the  Marche 
xino  was  secretly  mischievous,  hud  possibly  whim*  plan  in  his  mind 
connected  with  the  islet,  was  surely  without  foundation. 

He  told  himself  so,  not  once,  as  the  fishermen  laid  bold  of  tbeir 
oars  and  set  the  Isuit's  prow  towards  the  point  of  land  which  coo- 
erals  the  small  harlsir  of  the  Villa  Rosebery. 

The  shrill  voice*  of  tin-  two  singers  died  away  from  their  ear*, 
hut  lingered  in  the  memory  of  the  Marchesino.  a*  tlu*  silence  of  the 
sea  took  the  boat  to  itself,  the  sea  silence  and  the  magic  of  the 
moon. 

He  turned  his  face  towards  the  silver,  beyond  which,  hidden  a* 
vet,  was  the  islet  where  dwelt  the  child  lie  meant  to  know. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Amioruit  Hermiom-  had  told  Artois  that  she  could  not  find 
complete  rest  and  happiness  in  her  child,  that  *!**  could  not  live 
again  in  Vere  fully  and  intensely  as  she  had  lived  Once,  a*  she 
still  hud  it  in  her  surely  to  live,  she  and  Vere  were  in  a singularly 
rinse  relationship.  They  had  never  yei  l«cen  separated  for  more 
than  a few  day*.  Vere  had  not  Itren  to  school,  and  much  of  her 
education  had  been  undertaken  by  her  mother.  In  Florence  she 
hud  been  to  classes  and  lectures.  She  had  had  lessons  in  lan- 
guages. French.  Herman,  and  Italian,  in  music  and  drawing-  Hut 
Hermiom-  had  been  her  only  permanent  teacher,  and  until  tier 
sixteenth  birthday  she  had  never  been  enthusiastic  alx.ut  any- 
thing without  carrying  her  enthfudusm  to  her  mother,  for  sym- 
pathy, explanation,  or  eneounigement. 

Sorrow  had  not  quenched  the  ilan  of  Hermione's  nature.  What 
she  had  told  Artois  had  Iss-n  true — she  was  not  a finished  woman, 
nor  would  she  ever  lie,  so  long  aa  she  was  alive  and  conscious. 
Her  hunger  for  love,  her  passionate  remembrance  of  tlie  past,  her 
incapacity  to  sink  herself  in  any  one  since  her  husband's  death, 
her  persistent,  though  concealed,  worship  of  his  memory,  all  these 
thing*  proved  her  vitality.  Artois  was  right  when  he  said  that 
she  was  a force.  There  was  something  in  her  that  waa  red  hot, 
although  she  was  now  a middle-aged  woman.  She  needed  much 
more  than  most  people,  because  she  had  much  more  than  mad 
people  have  to  give. 

Iter  failure  to  express  herself  in  an  art  had  been  a tragedy. 
From  this  tragedy  she  turned,  not  with  bitterness,  but  perhap* 
with  an  almost  fiercer  energy,  to  Vere.  Her  intellect,  released 
from  fruitless  toil,  waa  running  loose  demanding  some  employment. 
She  nought  that  employment  in  developing  the  power*  of  her 
child.  Vere  was  not  specially  studious.  Such  an  out-of-door 
temperament  ns  hern  could  never  belong  to  a bookworm,  or  a re- 
cluse. Hut  she  waa  naturally  clever,  as  her  lather  hail  not  teen, 
ami  she  wn*  enthusiastic  not  only  in  pleasure,  but  in  work. 
ago  llcrtnioiic,  trying  with  loving  anxiety  to  educate  her  boyish 
husband,  to  make  him  understand  certain  subtleties  of  her  own. 
had  found  herself  frustrated.  When  she  made  such  attempt* 
with  Vere  she  was  met  half  way.  The  girl  understood  with  swift- 
ness even  those  things  with  which  she  was  not  specially  in  sym- 
pathy'. Her  father's  mind  had  slipped  away,  ever  so  gracefully, 
from  all  which  it  did  not  love  Vere's  could  grasp  even  the  unloved 
subject.  There  was  mental  grit  in  her — Artois  knew  it.  In  all 
her  work  until  her  sixteenth  year  Vere  hail  consulted  her  mother. 
Nothing  of  her  child  till  then  was  ever  hidden  from  Hcnniour. 
except  those  things  which  tlie  human  being  cannot  reveal,  am! 
sometimes  scarcely  know*  of.  The  child  drew  very  much  fn*n 
her  mother,  responded  to  her  enthusiasm,  yet  preserved  instinct 
Ively,  and  quite  without  self - consciousness  tier  own  individuality. 

Artois  had  noticed  this,  ami  this  had  led  him  to  say  that  Vere 
also  was  a force. 

Hut  when  she  was  sixteen  Vere  woke  up  to  something.  Until 
now  no  one  hut  herself  knew  to  what.  Sometimes  she  shut  herself 
up  alone  in  her  room  for  long  |icriod*.  When  she  came  out  she 
looked  lazy,  her  mother  thought,  and  she  liked  to  go  then  to  scow 
nook  of  the  rock*  and  sit  alone,  or  to  pu*h  a lioat  out  into  tic 
centre  of  the  Saint's  l’ool,  ami  lie  in  it  with  her  Hand*  clasped 
Miind  her  head  looking  up  at  the  passing  clouds  or  at  the  radiant* 
of  the  blue. 

Hermiom-  knew  Imw  fond  Vere  was  of  reading,  and  supposed  that 
this  love  was  increasing  as  the  child  grew  older.  She  noowtiw* 
felt  a little  lonely,  but  she  was  unselfish.  Vere's  freedom  »*■* 
quite  innocent.  She.  the  mol  her,  would  not  seek  to  interfere  with 
it.  Soon  after  dinner  on  the  evening  of  tlie  Marehesino’s  exprdi 
tion  with  Artois.  Vere  had  got  up  from  the  sofa,  on  which  she  had 
Iren  sitting  with  a hook  of  Rossetti’*  poem*  in  her  hand,  had 
goiM*  over  to  one  of  the  window*,  and  had  stood  for  two  or  three 
minute*  looking  out  over  the  sea.  Then  she  had  turned  round, 
come  up  to  her  mother  and  kissed  lier  tenderly,  more  tenderly,  . 
Ilerniione  thought,  even  than  usual. 

” (loud  night,  Mndre  mia.”  she  had  Raid. 

And  then,  without  another  word,  she  had  gone  swiftly  out  of  the 
mom. 

After  Vere  hail  gone  the  room  seemed  very-  silent.  In  the 
evening,  if  tlrey  stayed  in  the  house,  they  usually  sat  in  Herror***1'- 
mom  upstair*.  They  had  hen  sitting  there  to-night.  The  shutter* 
were  not  rinsed.  The  window  that  faced  the  sea  toward*  fapd 
was  open.  A little  moonlight  In-gun  to  mingle  subtly  with  the 
light  from  the  two  lam|>s.  to  make  it  whiter,  cleaner,  suggest Iw 
outdoor  things  and  largo  spare-*.  Ilerniione  had  Is-cn  rradi*g 
when  Vere  was  reading.  She  did  not  rend  now  Vere  was  jww- 
{f.Wftntmf  on  page  SO.) 
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Moving  State  Lines 

Two  projects  fur  changing  the  Itoundarie* 
f State*  have  in  rrornt  years  attracted  at 
out  Ion.  One  of  them*  In  to  transfer  a part 
f western  Florida,  extending  f«r  one  bun- 
rot  l and  fifty  mile*  on  the  Rcaranat,  to  tin* 
'into  of  Alabama,  and  I be  other  la  to  annex 
lit-  northern  neck  of  Idaho  to  the  State  of 
Viialiington. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  change 
n each  ease  is  that  it  would  place  the  region 
n ((iication  in  the  Stale  with  which  it  i* 
noNt  cloaely  allied  in  interest*.  Moat  of 
he  business  of  Pensacola.  the  leading  city 
• f west  Florida,  i*  with  Alabama.  ami  if  it 
vf re  a pari  of  that  State  its  importance  ns 
in  export  point  for  Alabama  products  would 
loiiht  If  ms  lie  heightened.  It  I*  also  eolisid- 
•mhly  nearer  to  Montgomery  than  to  Tails- 
iawic.  ami  nearer  HimilngWm  than  .Fnck- 
ontville.  The  "panhandle"  of  Idaho  ha* 
eery  direct  railway  connections  with  Boise 
ami  Pocatello. 

Pro|M>*al*  for  rectifying  boundaries  a* 
well  a*  for  dividing  Stales  have  lieen  many, 
the  change*  actually  made.  few.  Where  his- 
toric association*  gather  around  a divisional 
line  they  are  not  easily  effaced.  whatever 
may  la*  the  commercial  considerations  work- 
ing in  that  direction.  In  ease*  when*  rail- 
way connection*  have  made  the  business  re- 
lation* of  a region  closer  with  another  State 
than  with  its  own.  the  remedy  i*  found  in 
the  construction  of  new  lines.  Political 
geography  enters  somewhat  Into  railway 
building. 

If  a map  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
its  cities  and  geographical  features  hut  with 
no  suggestion  of  State  line*,  were  spread 
out  before  the  wi*e*t  of  men.  and  he  were 
u«ked  to  divide  it  into  fifty  convenient  unit*, 
how  different  would  la*  the  result  of  hi* 
w ork  from  the  map  of  the  States  as  they  an*. 


Where  He  Was 

CaIXF.R.  “ 1*  the  professor  of  applied 
physics  in?" 

Bunixix  Hitler.  **  No.  sir.  lie  i*  at  pres- 
ent occupying  the  chair  of  applied  lather." 


Shortage  of  Gum-tragacanth 

C.I  M-TUAOAI 'AXTII.  a useful  vegetable  sub- 
stance which  i*  applied  to  *ueh  diverse  use* 
as  the  manufacture  of  lozenge*,  stiffening 
fabrics,  and  marbling  books,  i*  lieing  sup 
pli«*l  In  constantly  diniinisbing  amount*. 
The  best  variety  is  that  ex  port  cl  from 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  I*  not  grown, 
however,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Smyr- 
na. but  conic*  from  the  Interior,  where  the 
plant  from  which  it  exude*  grows  wild.  Thi* 
kind  of  gum  consists  of  white,  yellow,  and 
red  hardened  substances,  which  have  become 
i-iingi-uled  after  oozing  out  of  the  litudi,  nr 
tne.  in  the  hot  sun  of  a l^evantine  summer. 
The  gum  i*  secured  by  an  itieision  in  the 
branch,  which  is  made  in  the  spring  and 
Hummer  n(  each  year,  and  the  gum  is  usually 
scraped  in  September,  when  the  first  rains 
In-gin  to  fall. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  gum 
tragarnnth  trade  of  Smyrna  ha*  decreased. 
It  lia*  I Mi'ii  estimated  that  the  trade  ha* 
fallen  from  fMHMNNI  |K>und*  to  55.000  pound* 
during  that  length  of  time.  One  of  the 
nmin  reasons  for  this  decline  advanced  is 
that  the  trade  nii'ils  a large  amount  of  cap- 
ital. relatively  speaking.  to  keep  it  going. 
Nowadays  this  product  i»  shipped  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  Smyrna  in  an  nn- 
snrteil  condition.  It  is  there  sorted  into 
«imc  seven  different  qualities  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand*  of  foreign  markets,  r* 
pMullv  tho-M*  in  Knglnnd,  Germany,  and 
rrancr.  where  only  certain  grade*  are  pur 
cinmd. 

Sliosilil  t he  Smyrna  merchant  In*  unable  to 
fiUir  all  lie  ha*  on  hand  in  one  season,  he 
usually  find*  considerable  dillleiiltv  in  di»- 
priitig  iif  it  at  nil.  On  the  whole,  the  trade 
sums  to  lie  passing  more  ami  more  to  Con- 
stantinople. Hie  value  of  the  export*  of 
Smyrna  tragaennth  to  fhe  I'nitril  State* 
during  )1K>7  amounted  to  only  #15,050. 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Mreux 

-GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona. 
Spain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by  the  Car- 
thusian Monks  (Pim  Chartrcux)  at  the  Mon- 
astery of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  France,  and 
known  throughout  the  world  a*  Chartreuse. 
The  above  cut  represents  the  Ijottle  and  label 
employed  in  the  putting-up  of  the  article  since 
the  Monks’  expulsion  from  France,  and  it  is 
now  known  as  Liqueur  Per#*  Chartrsux  (the 
Monks,hnwcvcr, still  retain  the  right  to  use  the 
old  bottle,  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by  the 
same  order  of  Monks,  who  have  securely  guard- 
ed the  secret  of  its  manufacture  for  hundreds 
of  years,  taking  it  with  them  nt  the  time  they 
left  the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  wlio,  therefore,  alone  possess  a knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  this  delicious  net  tar  No 
liqueur  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Car- 
thusian Monks  ( Pl*fcs  Chartrcux)  and  made 
since  their  expulsion  from  France  is  genuine 
except  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona.  Spain. 

At  Siw-tlo*  Wl«*  G mm,  Hulcl*.  C*fc«. 

Hatjer  & Co.,  4}  Uroadwav.  New  York,  N.  V., 

Sole  Agent*  fur  Unilsd  Slaws. 


ANQOSTU 

BITTERS 


BITTERS 

Celebrated 
Appetizer  of 
. Uxquisite Flavor 

Dr.  Siegert’s 

Tbs  OsJj  Grouts* 

BEWARE  OF 
SUBSTITUTES 


Evans' 

Ale 

AN  ale  bottled  by  a dozen  different  bot- 
1 tiers  will  have  a dozen  different  tastes. 
EVANS’  ALE  is  bottled  by  its  makers, 
hence  always  the  same  all  over  the  world. 

Il<4«-I>,  Itc-i  turuul*, Oy*t#r  lloii»e».  »n,l  IVsUt*. 
f.  II.  EVAN*  * SHIN#,  - 111  D’sON,  N.  Y. 


Not  a “ Poor  Exhibition  of 
Gunnery  ” 

TtlE  armored  cruiser  Maryland  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  stand*  a good  chance  of  winning 
thi*  year’s  target  trophy  for  battleships  and 
armored  cruisers,  a*  shown  by  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Navy  Department  of  t lac  remit 
target  prnrlice  held  in  Magdalena  Bay. 

The  final  merit  score  of  the  Maryland 
was  78.80,  placing  her  first  of  the  armored 
cruisers  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  The  Ittinoi * 
won  the  trophy  for  the  Idg  ship*  last  year 
with  a final  merit  of  75.42. 

Attention  is  given  aboard  ship  to  the 
shooting  of  the  secondary  iiattery  as  well 
as  to  the  shoot  ing  of  the  big  guns.  The  sec- 
ondary Imttcrir*  on  must  of  the  *h!|M  arc 
manned  by  marines.  Tin*  gun  division, 
whether  of  the  Idg  guns  or  the  small,  which 
doe*  not  help  out  the  score  of  the  ship  i* 
very  much  in  disfavor. 

The  marine  guard  of  the  Maryland  this 
year  particularly  distinguished  itself  in 
practice  with  her  secondary  battery  guns. 
The  Iiattery  of  twelve  .lponnders  finished 
with  an  average  of  0.81  hits  per  gun  per 
minute.  The  highest  previous  navy  record 
with  such  gun*  wa*  0.31  hit*  per  gun  per 
minute,  and  the  highest  in  the  class  last 
year  was  7.10  hits  per  gun  per  minute. 
The  highest  single  3-poundrr  gun  up  to  this 
time  was  1,1.85  hit*  per  minute.  Three  3- 
pounders  of  the  Maryland  lient  this —one 
making  15.42  hits  per  minute,  a second  13.42 
hit*  |mt  minute,  and  a third  14.80  hits  per 
minute.  The  highest  pereentage  of  hit* 
previously  attained  with  ,1-pounder*  was  «2 
per  cent.  The  3 pounders  of  the  Maryland 
this  year  made  73.73  per  cent.  No  single 
3-pnunder  ever  before  made  100  per  cent,  of 
hit*.  Two  of  the  Maryland  have  just  made 
PM)  per  cent,  of  hits. 

Among  the  marine*  of  the  Maryland,  of 
twenty  eight  gun-pointers  (twenty-four  at 
3-pounder*  and  four  at  3-Inch  guns)  twenty- 
two  qualified  a*  first  class,  three  ns  second 
class,  and  three  did  not  qualify. 

Two  of  the  Maryland '»  3-inch  guns, 
manned  by  marines,  helped  out  considerably 
on  the  total  score  of  the  ship.  The  ship's 
score  for  eighteen  3-inch  guns  was  lKftfl 
hits  per  gun  per  minute,  and  the  two  marine 
guns  averaged  ILItO  per  gun  per  minute. 
The  highest  previous  3-inch  record  for  two 
or  more  gun*  was  11.30  hits  per  gun  per 
minute. 

The  3-pounder  scores  of  the  six  armored 
cruisers  of  the  Pacific  fleet  this  year  at  Mag- 
dalena Bay  were:  Washinyton,  V.80  hits  per 
gun  per  minutr.  and  TVs* ewe.  fl.Rfl,  the 
firing  of  these  two  vessels  being  with  tele- 
scopic sights  in  tin*  daytime;  the  Colorado, 
using  open  sights,  fired  in  the  daytime, 
3.05;  HVs!  Virginia,  3.87 : Pennsylvania, 
2.40.  and  the  Maryland,  0.81 ; the  latter 
three  vessels  firing  at  night  and  using  open 
sight*. 

It  i*  the  rule  this  year  that  the  secondary 
batteries  of  naval  vessels  lie  fired  at  night 
during  target  practice,  for  the  reason  that 
such  batteries  are  designed  primarily  to 
repel  attack*  of  torpedo  lioat*.  which,  of 
course,  would  naturally  take  place  under 
cover  of  darkness. 


The  Fixtures 

A New  York  commercial  traveller  says 
that  before  old  Georgia  "went  dry"  he  wa* 
one  day  in  a saloon  in  that  State  whrn  a 
man  entered,  nodded  to  the  owner  of  the 
place,  who  was  also  the  bartender,  seated 
himself,  and  meditated. 

Presently  Iip  addressed  (he  owner  of  the 
saloon. 

Beckon  yo*  mutter  sell  out.  Bill?’’ 

For  some  ten  minute*  Bill  continued  his 
occupation  of  filling  pint  lla*k*  from  a jug. 
Then  lie  looked  up. 

Mont,"  he  admitted. 

•’  How  much — cash?”  the  other  inquired. 

Bill  filled  another  dozen  fla*k*. 

" How  much  you  give  for  the  whole  she- 
lmng—  huildin*.  stock,  good  will,  an’  nil?”  he 
inquired,  cautiously. 

’’  What  about  the  fixture*?”  Bill  asked. 

“Oh.  tliev  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
outfit ."  Bill  a-sun-d  him;  ” fifteen  colonel*, 
ten  judge*,  nine  major*,  an’  a right  smart 
sprinklin'  of  bo**  doctors/’ 
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(Continued  from  page  28. ) 

laying  down  her  book,  Mht‘  *at  listening  to  the  silence,  realizing  the 
world  without.  Almost  at  her  feet  »a*  the  m,  before  her  a w Me- 
at retching  i’\|*iinr,  In-hind  her,  confronted  by  the  desolate  ruck**, 
the  hollow  and  mysterious  cavern*.  In  the  night,  the  Saint,  un- 
wearied. watched  hi*  Tool.  Not  very  far  off.  yet  delightfully  re- 
mote. lay  Naples  with  it*  fnrioaa  activities,  its  gayelic*.  it*  inlensi- 
tie*  of  sin.  of  misery,  of  pleasure.  In  the  (ialleria.  tourists  from 
the  hotel*  and  from  the  ships  were  wandering  rather  vaguely,, 
watched  and  followed  by  newspaper  sellers,  by  touts,  by  greedy 
pale  faced  boys,  and  old,  worn-out  men,  all  hungry  for  money  and 
indifferent  how  it  vs aa  gained.  Along  the  Marina,  with  its  huge 
serpent  of  lights,  tlie  street  singers  and  players  were  making  their 
nightly  pilgrimage,  pausing,  wherever  they  saw  a lighted  window 
or  a dark  figure  on  a balcony,  to  play  and  sing  the  tune*  of  which 
they  were  weary  long  ago.  On  the  wall,  high  above  the  sea,  wen- 
dotted  the  dilettante  fishermen  with  their  long  rod*  and  lint**.  And 
below,  before  each  stone  staircase  tliat  descended  to  the  water,  was 
a waiting  boat.  and  in  the  moonlight  rose  up  the  loud  cry  of 
" Ilarea!  Barca !"  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  casual  passer-by. 

And  lien*,  on  this  more  truly  sealike  sea,  distant  from  the  great 
crowd  and  from  the  thronging  houses,  the  real  fishermen,  who 
live  by  the  sea.  were  alert  and  at  work,  or  were  plunged  in  the 
quiet  sleep  that  is  a preparation  for  long  hour*  of  nocturnal 
wakefulnrua. 

Ilrrmione  thought  of  it  all.  waa  aware  of  it.  felt  it.  as  she  sat 
there  opposite  to  the  open  window.  Thru  she  looked  over  to  her 
writing-table,  on  which  stood  a large  photograph  of  her  dead 
hostiand.  then  to  the  sofa  where  Vere  had  been.  She  saw  thr 
volume  of  Kowtti  lying  bralde  the  cushion  that  still  allowed  a 
shallow  dent  where  the  child's  head  had  Is-cn  resting. 

And  then  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  asked  lier  imagination  to  take 
her  away  for  a moment,  over  the  sea  to  Messina,  and  along  the 
curving  shore,  and  up  by  winding  paths  to  a mountain,  and  into 
a little  room  in  a tiny,  whitewashed  house,  not  the  house  of  tha 
sea.  but  of  the  priest.  It  still  stood  there,  and  the  terrace  was 
still  before  it.  And  the  olive  trees  rustled,  perhaps,  just  now  in 
the  wind  beneath  the  stars. 

Vrs.  site  was  tlierr.  Lucreria  and  Gaspare  were  in  bed  But  she 
and  Maurice  were  sitting  in  the  straw  chairs  on  each  aide  of  the 
table,  facing  the  open  French  window  nnd  the  Hight  of  shallow 
steps  that  led  down  to  the  terrace. 

Faintly  «bc  heard  the  whisper  ol  the  sea  about  the  islet,  but  she 
would  not  let  it  hinder  her  imagination:  she  translated  it  by  means 
of  her  imagination  into  the  whisper  ol  the  wind  low  down  there, 
in  the  ravine  among  the  trees.  And  that  act  made  her  think  of 
the  ravin**,  seemed  presently  to  set  her  in  the  ravine.  She  was 
there  in  ‘the  night  with  ( Jaspare.  They  were  hurrying  down 
towards  the  sea.  He  waa  behind  her.  and  she  could  hear  liia  foot- 
step*— longing  to  go  faster.  Hut  she  was  breathless*,  her  heart 
was  lieating.  there  was  terror  in  her  soul.  What  was  IhatT  A 
rattle  of  stones  in  the  darkness,  and  then  an  old  voice  mutt*  ring. 
“ Hcnedicite!’ 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  moved  suddenly,  like  one  intolerably 
stirred.  What  a foe  the  imagination  can  be — what  a foe!  She 
got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  She  must  drive  away  that  memory 
of  the  ravine,  of  all  that  followed  after.  Often  she  lingered  with 
It,  but  to-night,  somehow,  she  could  not,  she  dared  not  She  was 
less  brave  than  usual  to  night. 

She  h-aned  nut  of  the  window.. 

“ Am  I a fool?” 

That  was  wluit  she  was  saying  to  herself.  And  she  was  com- 
paring herself  now  with  other  people,  older  women.  l>ld  she  know 
one  who  could  not  uproot  an  old  memory,  who  could  suffer,  anil 
desire,  and  internally  weep,  after  more  than  sixtien  years? 

” 1 suppose  it  is  preposterous. “ 

She  deliberately  chose  that  ugly  word  to  describe  her  own  condi- 
tion of  soul.  Hut  instantly  it  seemed  to  her  us  if  far  down  in  that 
soul  something  rose  up  and  answered: 

No.  it  is  not.  It  is  heuutifnl.  It  is  divine.  It  is  more — It  is 
due.  He  gave  you  the  greatest  gift.  He  gave  you  what  the  whole 
world  is  always  Mi-king;  even  in  blindness,  even  in  ignorance,  even 
in  terrible  vice.  He  gave  you  love.  How  should  you  forget  him?' 

Far  away  on  the  sea  that  was  faintly  silvered  by  the  moon 
there  was  a black  speck.  It  waa,  or  seemed  from  this  distance 
to  he.  motionless,  llermione's  eyes  were  attracted  to  it.  and  again 
her  imagination  carried  her  to  Sicily.  She  stood  on  the  shore  by 
the  inlet,  she  saw  the  boat  coining  in  from  the  open  sea.  Then  it 
stop|K-d  midway — like  that  boat. 

She  heard  4 las  pa  re  furiously  weeping, 

Hut  the  boat  moved,  and  the  sound  that  was  in  her  imagination 
died  away,  and  she  said  to  herself,  *'  all  that  was  long  ago." 

The  bout  out  there  was  no  doubt  occupied  bv  Neapolitan  fisher- 
men. and  she  was  here  on  the  islet  in  the  Sea  of  Naples,  and 
Sicily  was  far  away  across  the  moonlit  water*.  Aa  to  Gnxpare — 
she  was  sure  In*  was  not  weeping,  faithful  though  lie  was  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  padrone. 

And  Vere?  Hemiione  wondered  what  Vere  was  doing,  She  felt 
sure,  though  she  slid  not  know  why.  that  Vere  lutd  not  gone  to  bed. 
She  realised  to-night  that  her  ehild  was  growing  up  rapidly.  wa-< 
passing  from  the  stage  of  childhood  to  the  stage  of  girlhood,  wns  on 
the  threshold  of  all  the  mysterious  experiences  that  life  hold.-*  for 
those  who  hare  ardent  temperaments  and  eager  interest*  ami 
passionate  desires  and  fearless  hearts. 

To-night  Hermkine  felt  very  strongly  the  difference  between  the 
father  and  the  daughter.  There  was  * gravity  in  \ -re.  a firmness, 
that  Maurice  bail  lacked.  Full  of  life  and  warmth  as  slit-  was.  she 
was  not  the  purr  spirit  of  joy  that  In-  Imd  been  in  those  llrxt  days 
in  Sicily.  She  was  not  irre*pon*iblc.  She  was  more  keenly  aware 


of  others,  of  just  how  they  were  feeling,  of  just  how*  they  were 
thinking,  than  Maurice  hud  been. 

Vere  was  very  individual. 

With  that  thought  tliere  came  to  Hermionp  a deeper  sense  of  lone- 
liness. She  was  conscious  now  in  this  moment,  as  she  had  never 
been  conscious  before,  of  the  independence  of  her  child's  character 
The  knowledge  of  this  independence  •u-cincd  to  come  upon  l>cr  sud- 
denly— she  could  not  tell  why;  and  she  *aw  Vere  apart  from  bcr. 
detached,  like  a column  in  a lonely  plaei-. 

And  she  herself — waa  not  she  also  like  a column  in  a lonely 
place?  She  turned  hack  into  the  room,  ami  saw  again  the  cushion 
on  the  sofa  with  the  shallow  dent  where  the  head  of  Vere  had 
rested  only  a few  minute*  ago.  and.  moved  by  a sudden  impels-, 
she  went  over  to  the  sofa,  sank  down  on  it.  and  pressed  her  land 
against  the  cushion  Just  where  her  chilli's  head  had  been.  She 
shut  her  eye*  and  strove  to  think  lie  reel  f into  Vere.  ami  to  call 
Vere'*  mind  into  hers.  She  was  driven  by  the  tragic  desire  of 
woman — s|*-rially  tragic  in  her  ease  liecau*e  frustrated — to  »*e  cme 
with  another  individuality,  to  merge  herself,  to  be  fused,  to  he  no 
longer  as  a lonely  column  set  in  a desert  place. 

Vere  must,  not  escape  from  her.  She  must  accompany  her  child 
step  by  step.  She  must  not  Is-  left  alone.  She  had  told  Emile  tliat 
she  could  not  live  again  in  Vere.  And  that  was  true.  Vere  w«» 
n«t  enough.  But  Vere  waa  very  much.  Without  Vere  what  would 
her  life  Iw? 

A wave  of  melancholy  flowed  over  her  to-night,  u tide  «sm- 
from  sh*>  knew  not  when-.  Making  an  effort  to  stem  it,  she  re 
called  her  luippim  -**  with  Maurice  after  that  day  of  the  Tamil 
tella.  Ilow  groundless  had  really  lieen  her  melancholy  then!  She 
had  imagined  him  escaping  from  her,  hut  he  had  remained  with 
her.  nnd  loved  her.  lie  had_  been  good  to  lu-r  until  the  end. 
tender  and  faithful.  If  she  had  ever  had  a rival,  that  rival  had 
been  Sicily.  Always  her  imagination  wn*  her  torturer. 

Her  failure  in  art  had  b*-en  a tragedy  because  of  this.  If  she 
could  have  set  In-r  imagination  free  in  an  art  -die  would  have  Ism 
far  safer  than  she  was.  Futile  Artois  was  really  lonelier  than  she. 
for  he  had  not  a child.  Hut  his  art  surely  saved  him  securely 
from  her  sense  of  desolation.  And  then  he  was  a man,  and  nu-n 
must  nets]  far  hi*  than  women  do.  lierniione  felt  tliat.  it  was  so. 
She  thought  of  Kmile  in  liix  most  helpless  moment,  in  tliat  peril*! 
when  lie  was  ill  in  Kairouan  before  sh**  came.  Even  then  she 
believed  tlutt  he  could  not  have  felt  quite  mi  milch  alone  as  she 
did  now;  for  men  never  long  to  lie  taken  cure  of  as  women  da. 
And  yet  she  was  well,  in  this  tranquil  house  which  was  her  own— 
with  Vere.  her  child,  am]  Gaspare.  her  devoted  servant. 

As  mentally  she  recounted  In-r  Is-nrHts.  the  strength  there  ws? 
in  her  arose,  protesting.  She  called  Itermdf  harsh  names:  egoist, 
craven,  faineant.  Hut  it  was  no  use  to  attack  herself.  In  thr 
deep*  of  her  |*»or,  eager,  pasxionatr,  hungry  womans  nature  *®ic- 
Ihing  wept,  and  needed,  and  could  not  Is-  comforted,  and  could  nut 
he  schooled.  It  complained  a*  one  feeble,  hut  really  it  must  he 
strong;  for  it  was  pitilessly  persistent  in  its  grieving.  It  had  a 
strange  endurance.  Life,  the  passing  of  the  years,  could  net 
change  it.  could  not  still  it.  Those  eternal  hungers  of  which 
lierniione  had  spoken  to  Arloi*— they  must  have  their  meaning. 
Somewhere,  surely,  there  are  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  dreamed 
of  by  the  red  man — there  are  the  Klysian  Field*  where  the 
that,  have  longed  and  suffered  will  find  tin*  ultimate  peace. 

There  came  a tap  at  the  door 

lierniione  started  up  from  the  cushion  against  which  she  had 
pressed  lo-r  head,  ami  oj*-ncd  her  eyes,  instinctively  laying  her 
hand  on  Vcre's  volume  of  llosMctti,  and  pretending  to  read  it. 

*■  Avanti!"  she  said. 

The  door  o|m-iu*|  anil  Gaspare  appeared.  lierniione  fell  an 
immediate  sensation  of  comfort. 

“ Gaspare, ' she  said,  “what  is  it?  I thought  you  were  in  ted-" 
“ lla  tiisogna  lei?”  lie  said. 

It  wns  a mo«t  familiar  phrase  to  lierniione.  It  had  been  often 
on  Gaspare's  lips  when  lie  was  a boy  in  Sicily,  and  she  had  alwav-> 
loved  it,  feeling  a*  if  it  -sprang  from  a nature  pleasantly  ready 
to  do  anything  in  her  service.  Hut  to-night  it  had  an  almost 
startling  appropriateness,  breaking  in-  as  if  in  direct  response  to 
her  gnawing  hunger  of  the  heart.  A*  she  looked  at  G**p*rr. 
standing  by  the  door  in  hi*  dark  blue  clothes,  with  an  earnest 
expression  on  his  strong,  handsome  face,  she  felt  as  if  he  mud 
have  come  just  then  Is-cause  he  was  conscious  tliat  she  Imd  «" 
much  need  of  help  and  consolation.  And  she  could  not  answer 
“no"  to  hi*  simple  question. 

“ Come  in.  Gaspare."  she  said,  “and  shut  the  door.  I'm  all 
alone.  I should  like  to  have  a little  talk  with  you.” 

lie  obeyed  her.  shut  the  door  gently,  and  came  up  to  her  with 
the  comfortable  confidence  of  one  safe  in  hi*  welcome,  desired  not 
merely  a*  a servant,  hut  a*  a friend  by  his  padrona. 

" Hid  you  want  to  sav  anything  particular.  Gasp-ire?”  Ilenaian* 
a«ked  him.  “ Hen- — take  a cigarette." 

She  gave  him  one.  lie  look  it  gently,  twitching  hi*  nose  as  1m* 
did  so.  This  wa*  a little  trick  he  had  when  he  waa  pleased. 

*•  You  can  smoke  ii  here,  if  you  like.” 

“ Grar.ie.  signora." 

lie  lit  it  gravely  and  took  a whiff.  Then  lie  said: 

“ The  sigtloriltn  is  outside.” 

" I*  she T" 

llermione  looked  toward*  the  window. 

"It  Is  a lovely  night." 

**  Si.  signora." 

lie  t«*ik  another  whiff,  mid  turned  hi*  great  eyes  here  and  Han*, 
looking  about  the  room.  lierniione  l*-gan  to  wonder  what  In*  bad 
to  any  to  her. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Transporting  Live  Fish 

Thanspobtation  iif  live  flab  for  market 
purpose*  i*  now  un  wUhlUlnil  fact  in  Ger- 
ninny.  Under  tlic  Erlwein  ryuUm.  which  U 
now"  bring  operated  on  the  I’rus^ian  Stute 
railways,  the  fish  are  being  hitulcd  over  con- 
sidi-i'aMr  illutnurc*.  The  new  system  per- 
mits of  a pro|Mirti»n  of  two  tons  of  fish  to 
one  ton  of  water,  anil,  in  instances,  as  many 
ns  four  tons  of  fish  have  been  transported 
alive  in  one  and  one-half  tons  of  water. 
This  means  that  the  fi*h  have  been  narked 
in  almost  like  sardines,  Under  the  Erlwein 
system  oxygen  is  forces]  through  the  fish 
tank  by  means  of  a circulating  pump,  and 
the  enrhonic  acid  ns  exhaled  in  breathing  is 
nlmorbed  by  lime  plates.  At  present  only 
fresh- water  fish  an-  licing  t ri»n*|»nrttil,  but 
it  is  the  intention  to  take  up  the  trans- 
|sirtution  alive  of  salt-water  fish,  ltrfore 
this  latter  result  ran  lie  effected  it  will  be 
neis-ssmy  to  equip  many  of  tbp  seagoing 
fishery  vessels  with  wells  or  tanka  such  as 
are  ms-ii  in  many  of  the  Boston  fishing 
vessels. 

( ii-miin  law  din's  not  permit  of  fresh- 
water fish  I .ring  offered  for  sale  except  alive. 
It  is  common  to  see  in  restaurants  tanks 
of  fresh  water  fish  on  exhibition  in  the  win- 
dows. Tin*  law  is  aimed  against  the 
dangers  of  fish  poisoning.  The  sale  of  lish 
in  Germany  is  a \iry  important  one.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  food  is  nut  only  ginnl 
and  cheap,  but  offers  a ready  substitute  for 
m«*at,  which,  at  the  high  prices  now  de- 
manded. is  (dared  licrnnd  the  reach  of  mnny 
of  tin-  (wiorer  |a*iple.  As  originally  designed 
the  Erlwein  system  provided  fnr  what  is 
known  ns  a "wet  and  dry  storage."  In  one 
instance  there  was  practically  no  water 
used.  In  its  present  form,  however,  the 
tanks  only  carry  uiongh  watir  to  keep  the 
fish  moist.  The  tanks  may  Ik*  constructed 
of  either  wood  or  metal,  and  the  great  value 
of  the  method  lies  in  the  ability  to  trnns- 
|Mirt  a great  numlsT  of  live  fish  in  a com- 
paratively small  space. 


Hard  Luck 

“ What  makes  the  oflice-ls.y  »o  glumV" 

“ I understand  t lint  his  grandmother  has 
gone  on  u strike  and  refuse*  to  die  during 
the  Iwschnll  season," 


The  Greatest  Man 

I iik  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St. 
triorgc.  n h ieh  is  published  under  the  title 
7'A«  Huplinh  Kncr,  explains  its  views  on 
certain  subjects  in  the  following  word*: 

"Soillsnd  and  Ireland  have  produced  a 
number  of  excellent  secondary  men.  who 
can  work  well  on  lines  marked  out  for  them, 
but  not  the  supreme  men.  the  originators  of 
great  conceptions.  The  Irishman  lacks  cau- 
tion and  rcllrctinn.  The  Scot  is  too  cau- 
tion* and  circumspect,  lie  will  not  move 
until  he  has  more  than  satisfied  himself  that 
the  coa«t  is  clear  and  the  road  |Hmsilde. 
The  Englishman  combines  sufficient  daring 
with  sufficient  caution;  he  is  neither  t«>o 
easily  carried  away  nor  too  easily  held  hack 
by  excess  of  prudent  reason.  When  this 
blend  is  combined  with  a strong  will  and 
strong  intellect  you  obtain  your  greatest 


The  Thunder  Cloud 

IlimiT  Ukv.  (.TiaI’xchy  B.  Brf.wxtvk.  D.D.. 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  told  an  interesting 
story  not  long  ago  of  n colored  clergyman. 
wh«  was  far  from  lieing  a brilliant  prrwcher. 
amt  bad  t lit*  habit,  when  exhorting  his  hrctli- 

shouting  in  it  very  loud  tone  of  voice. 

The  Bishop  thought  he  ought  to  reprove 
him.  so  suggested  kindly  that  perhaps  his 
sermons  would  have  as  good  an  effect  if 
delivered  more  softly.  But  the  colored 
minister  replied:  "Well,  you  see.  it's  this 
wav.  Bislmp.  I has  to  make  up  in  thunder 
what  I lacks  in  lightning." 


I Want  You  to  Try  My  'Razor 

If  you  are  still  depending  upon  the  barber 
or  old-fashioned  razor  you  are  in  the  same  category  with  the  man  who 
climbs  ten  Bight  of  stairs  when  there  is  an  elevator  in 
the  building. 

You  are  not  only  like  him  — losing  time  — 
which  is  money — but  you  are  also  losing  the  benefits  of  a 
clean,  comfortable  home  shave — which  is  not  only  a great 
convenience  but  also  economical.  With  the  " Gillette  " 
the  most  inexperienced  man  can  remove,  without  cut  or 
scratch,  in  three  to  five  minutes,  any  beard  that  ever  grew. 

My  razor  is  always  ready,  No  Strop- 
ping, No  Honing.  No  other  razor  so  durable. 
The  “ Gillette  " will  last  a lifetime.  Blades  so  inex- 
pensive. when  dull  you  throw  them  away  as  you 
would  an  old  pen. 

1 have  spent  years  in  perfecting  this 
razor,  which  gives  you  the  best  possible  shave  at 
home  or  away  — saving  you  time,  money  and 
endless  inconvenience. 

Over  two  million  men  know  how  well 
1 have  succeeded.  I want  ytm  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
my  razor.  All  Jewelry,  Drug,  Cutlery.  Hardware 
and  Sporting  Good*  dealers  sell  it.  Get  it  to-day. 
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By  JOHN  FISKE 
American  Political  Ideas 

Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Universal  History. 

In  Mich  chapters  at  “The  Town  Meeting,"  "The 
Federal  Union."  and  " Manifest  Destiny"  the  author 
traces  the  growth  of  »ur  national  political  institutions 
and  points  their  significance. 
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and  proprietor  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stale-  rraperllnK  Copyright*. 

OBicu  of  the  IlniWri  of  Copy  right*,  Waahlngtim,  Jl, 
‘VlKAM,  l.lhrarlmmtif  t’engrt 


IIiki.i  hi  F 
. riiOKVAI.il  s* 

In  renewal  for  fourteen  year*  ft 


Morton  Trust  Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 

Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 
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Two  of  the  State  Militia 

-ho  th«  cootk  UNDER  MILITARY  CONTROL 

during  the  Savannah  Meet 


Governor  Hoke  Smith 
watching  the  Races 
from  the  Official  Box 


THE  WORLD  CONTRACT 

STATUTORY  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  A.  NECESSARY  PREC- 
EDENT TO  INTERNATIONAL  COURTS  OF  ARBITRATION 
By  ROBERT  J.  THOMPSON 

American  Consul,  Hanover,  Germany 


S'  simple  thought  ami  m ini  pie  action  lies  the  solu- 
tion of  all  great  problem*  of  civilization. 

1'iifortunutely  for  the  betterment  of  man, 
gem  rally,  the  trained  ami  highly  educated 
mind  Hernia  compelled,  through  force  of  habit, 
to  apply  the  lump  lex,  the  involved  and  indirect 
method  of  reasoning  in  all  qumtiou  ol  niagni 
tuih-  and  universal  intercut,  And  thus,  enter- 
pri»«-*  of  gn-ut  merit  lie  n sleep.  awaiting  the 
magic  toueli  of  the  \vand  of  simplicity  to  spring  into  being  ami 
reality. 

In  tlie  question  of  promoting  Uiternatinnal  peace.  or  rather 
establishing  a permanent  ami  competent  court  for  the  prevention 
of  war  hetweeu  nations,  the  merit  of  tlie  proposal  seem*  so  apparent 
that  the  wonder  of  the  world  i*  that  it  is  not  already  a reality. 

ltut  to  establish  a competent  court  we  must  first  create  in  a 
proper  and  formal  manner  our  laws — tlie  only  powsible  foundation 
u|»on  which  such  a court  cun  exist. 

Tlie  rendition  of  the  universally  accepted  precept  a ami  rules  of 
international  law  into  statutory  form,  and  their  formal  ami  official 
acceptance  liy  the  sovereign  iawmaking  hranches  of  the  several 
governments  of  the  world,  is  the  bridge  which  will  had  u*  to  .1 
point  where  an  international  <smrt  of  arbitration  and  adjudication 
would  automatically  create  itself. 

A court  interprets  the  luw  and  •letermim-s  the  facts  in  a given 
case,  ltut  the  law  must  Is*  higher  than  the  court.  The  court 
cannot  mafkc  tlie  law.  It  must  itself  le  a creature  of  the  law. 
and  therefore,  in  seeking  ami  hoping  to  establish  an  international 
court  of  arbitration  under  the  present  circumstance*.  we  are 
"imply  building  a house  in  the  clouds.  The  Ktihstnietiire  of  an 
international  constitution  or  codification  of  the  law  of  nations  is 


as  essential  to  aueh  an  international  court  as  are-  the  ordinances 
of  a municipal  council  to  a police  court  or  the  statutes  of  a State 
to  its  department  of  justice. 

Nor  is  any  nation  likely  to  object  to  or  withhold  its  cn  operation 
to  any  dignified  and  serious  pro|M>sal  (hut  will  lead  to  a cudifica- 
timi  and  final  soverrign  uccciitancv  in  statutory  form  of  the  great 
prim-iples  of  international  law.  No  goveriiim-nt  can  enter  the 
family  of  civilized  nations  of  the  world  without  nn  acquiescence 
in  the  principle*  of  international  law.  Tln-*c  laws,  for  miturie* 
morally  accepted  by  all  civilized  nation*  of  tin-  world,  need  hut 
to  U-  put  into  definite  written  form,  accepted  and  sigued  in  such 
form  I iv  tin-  lawmaking  branches  of  the  great  power*  of  tlie  earth, 
ami  we  will  have  brought  flu-  nations  of  the  world  under  prescribed 
ami  fixed  rules  of  action  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 

Thi*  would  mean  essentially  :uf  international  constitution. 

'flu-  righteousness  and  justness  of  a war  whirh  might  follow  the 
decision  of  a court  having  In-eu  fonmxl  under  such  a csnistitutioti 
won l<|  Is-  determined  in  advance  by  the  judgment  of  such  court, 
and  this  gri-at  weapon  .stronger  today  than  fleets  and  armies, 
would  not  rest  ii | h in  the  individual  interpretation  of  rights  or 
wrongs  arrived  at  by  the  contending  purlieu,  as  is  now  tin*  prac- 
tice in  «|iii-stiiiiis  arising  l*etvvis-n  nations. 

I.et  the  piieitlst.  take  hold  of  tlie  handle  of  this  prt»|Kiaition 
rather  than  waste  time  in  sterile  struggle*  with  a vust  body  that 
oilers  no  other  purchase  iluin  the  very  evident  one  of  statutory 
international  law. 

What  nation  will  Is-  the  first  to  propose  the  creation  of  a joint 
high  commission  of  flu-  greatest  living  authorities  mi  the  law  of 
nut  ions  for  the  rendition  or  n-diirtinn  of  internal  io.utl  luw  into  a 
world  contract — a written  statutory  instrument f 

Kir-1  your  law-,  gentlemen,  then  your  courts. 
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The  Race  of  the  Cities 

Thebe  it  alumni  a toiu-h  of  pPHonalit v in 
the  way  American  cities  have  moves!  in 
rvlutivc  pomitinn  during  the  In^fc  one  hundred 
years.  Their  changing  fortunes  are  full  of 
HUKRcotivencM. 

New  York,  which  had  become  the  largest 
oily  by  1 7lK>,  has  held  its  place  in  front  in 
every  census  up  to  the  present  time,  ami 
now.  with  a population  more  than  double 
that  of  ita  next  competitor,  is  not  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  losing  pre  • eminence. 
Chicago  first  appeared  on  the  list  in  1850. 
ns  the  twenty-fifth  American  city.  At  each 
census  it  made  a long  stride  and  |>at«Nr-l 
many  competitors,  until  it  reached  second 
place  in  181>0. 

St.  L/um  appeared  one  decade  earlier  than 
Chicago,  and  by  1850  had  jum|M>d  to  the 
eighth  place — a sensational  advance.  Phila- 
delphia darted  in  the  second  place,  has  never 
been  below  fourth,  and  is  to-day  the  third 
American  city.  Itoston  started  as  third,  and 
Htnnds  to-day  the  fifth.  Charleston,  the 
fourth  city  in  the  original  list,  lost  steadily 
in  relative  position  until,  in  1880.  it  ap- 
penred  for  the  lust  time  among  the  first 
fifty.  Baltimore  lias  kept  its  place  very 
evenly.  Northern  Liberties,  tin*  sixth  city 
in  I lie  first  census,  and  Southwark,  the  tenth, 
art*  now  part  of  Philadcphia. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  influences 
that  make  cities  powerful  the  world  over. 
The  greatest  gathering  of  the  Chinese  is  at 
Canton.  Hong  koug  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  Hirer,  was  well-nigh  deserted 
until  European  commercial  interests  found 
their  wav  into  Asia,  formed  a new  centre 
of  imputation,  and  founded  a city  that  is 
already  great. 

European  eities  have  not  had  so  many  una 
and  downs  as  t hose  of  America,  although  the 
(Mipulation  of  Home  has  shown  extraordinary 
lluet nations.  Careful  estimates  put  it  at 
more  than  two^illion  in  the  fourth  eentury 
and  at  less  than  140,000  in  the  eighteenth. 
It  is  now  about  half  a million.  For  mnny 
centuries  London  and  Paris  have  been  the 
largeat  cities  in  Europe.  8t.  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  and  Liverpool  are  comparatively 
modern. 


At  a Spiritualistic  Seance 

“ Is  that  the  spirit  of  l.indley  Murray!" 
" Yes ; that's  me." 


Disappearing  Dyes 

A unifT  investigation  as  to  the  chemical 
industries  of  fierinany  shows  how  rapidly 
artificial  coloring  agents  are  taking  the 
pi iut  of  the  nuturul  dye*  formerly  used. 
The  change  is  indicated  by  the  decrease  of 
imports  of*  various  dyrwocitls.  Among  these 
are  hluewnod.  native  to  Mexico.  Haiti,  the 
llritish  West  Indies,  the  Dominicun  It.-pub- 
lie.  Mini  tin*  United  .States;  yellowwood, 
which  grows  in  Austria-Hungary.  Mexico, 
and  South  America;  and  redwood,  indige- 
nous to  llritish  India,  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
rica. and  Mexico. 

For  ages  the  Arabs  have  used  the  red- 
wood of  India  for  sandals.  During  the  last 
forty  yrars  the  cultivation  of  madder  has 
Ueoiue  nearly  extinct  in  western  Europe. 
Cis-hinr-.il  ha*  hren  almost  entirely  driven 
from  the  market.  Indigo  alone  hold*  its 
place  strongly,  although  the  competition 
with  artificial  indigo  is  now  very  keen. 


A Real  Grievance 

Ronnv  looked  askance  at  the  piece  of  cake 
given  lii m at  supper. 

“What,  is  it.  Min!"  asked  his  father. 

“ Tain't  fair."  said  Rohhy.  " for  grandma 
to  nit  my  slice,  'cause  everything  looks  big- 
ger through  her  spectacle*.” 


On  His  Way 

First  Broke*.  " I hear  It’a  been  touch 
ami  |gi  with  poor  old  Carter.'’ 

SBmxu  Ditto.  "Yea;  lie  t<  niched  me  for 
a dollar  this  morning  and  went." 
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Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 


Hand,  Horse,  Motor  Power 


COLDWELL  Motor 
Lawn  Mowers  have 
been  adopted  for  use 
by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  New 
York  City  Park  Dept. 
Also  by  many  of  the 
largest  Golf  Clubs  of 
this  country. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

19  Coldwell  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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“ When  the  defendant  told  you  to  go  to  the  dev  it  what  did  you  then  do  f 
“I  went  to  tee  my  lawyer.” 


A Bottled  Delight 

THERE  is  always  something  lack- 
ing in  the  flavor  of  a madc-by- 
g uess work  cocktail.  CLUB  COCK- 
TAILS  are  tbe  only  perfect  cocktails. 
A mixed -to- measure  blend  of  rare  old 
liquors  aged  in  wood — always  uniform 
in  flavor,  fragrant,  delicioua,  appetising, 

a Club  Cocktail  is  a vastly  Letter 

drink  than  any  cbancc-mixcd  cocktail 
possibly  could  be. 

7 kind*.  At  sll  good  dealer*.  Man- 
hattan (whiskey  base. I and  Martini 
(gin  base)  are  universal  favorite*. 

Q&yyfau  h/ein  ^Bro. 

HARTFORD  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


FRENCH’S 

early  S{>ring  complement  of  pleasure 
carriages  shows  that  distinctive  treat- 
ment and  highly  developed  character 
made  |>ossible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
most  exacting  clientele. 

The  range  of  examples  in  readiness 
compasses  all  individual  preferences, 
from  the  Banker's  Gig  lo  the  im- 
pressive Demi  - Coach.  This  ob- 
viates annoying  delays  in  delivery. 
CATALOG  TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

(PsaOtSASD  P.  P* vines) 

DESIGNERS.  BUILDERS,  DISTRIBUTORS 
92  TO  90  SUMMER  STREET.  BOSTON 


The 

Easter 

Story 

BY 

HANNAH  WARNER 

^pHE  fairy  godmother,  living  in 
a yellow  tulip,  tells  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flowers  to  a little  crocus 
fairy  born  at  Easter- tide.  A charm- 
ing explanation  for  young  and  old 
of  the  meaning  of  Easter. 

With  decorAtive  borders,  printed  in  fm*>  colors 
And  Art  is  tic  Aliy  bound.  Price  50  cents. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  N.Y. 

read  THE  BARRIER 


® Use  the  New  York  Central  Lines 


and  you  will  arrive  at  and  depart  from  Orand  Central  Suttos. 
In  the  Centre  of  New  York  City,  on  the  Subway.  Elevated 
and  Surface  Car  Lines,  convenient  to  all  Hotels  and  Theatres. 


— HYPNOTIC — 
THERAPEUTICS 

By  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  London  Society  for  Psychical  Research ; Fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 


As  a narrative  and  a record  of  humanity 
this  book  will  impress  and  amaze  all  sorts  of 
readers.  It  is  a complete  and 
careful  exposition  of  the  hypno- 
tic theory  of  treatment.  Many 
of  the  cases  have  stirred  public 
attention  in  the  newspapers. 

Here  they  arc  treated  scientif- 
ically and  in  language  to  hold 
the  interest  of  every  reader. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Quackenbos 
tells  the  result  of  over  seven 
thousand  jiersonal  experiences 
which  have  led  him  to  the  jxjsi- 
tive  conviction  that  hypnotism 
is  the  greatest  regenerative  force  of  the  age. 
It  is  a unique  .and  unparalleled  record  of  the 


Hypnotism  as  the 
great  regenerative 
force  of  the  age 


Based  on  7000 
experiences  Keith 
hypnotic  treatment 


most  startling  psychopathic  cases,  ranging  from 
the  mere  pain  of  abnormal  bashfulness  to  the 
great  depravities  resulting  from 
excess  and  the  wildest  mental 
delusions,  both  the  tragic  and 
the  absurd.  This  treatise  is 
true  to  Science,  and  neverthe- 
less written  for  “ the  man  in 
the  street."  Dr.  Quackenbos 
is  a familiar  figure  in  the  world 
of  medical  hypnotism,  and  is 
a member  of  the  leading  socie- 
ties for  such  research  here  and 
abroad.  The  published  works 
of  Dr.  Quackenbos  are  Hypno- 
tism in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture  and  Practical 
Physics.  This  new  work  is  a distinct  advance— the 


NEW  MENTAL  HEALING 


Dr.  Quackenbos  puts  forward  the  theory  that, 
by  Hypnotic  Treatment,  it  is  easy  to  restrain  a 
kleptomaniac,  but  not  to  make 
an  honest  man  steal.  Another 
most  interesting  argument  ad- 
vances the  belief  that  this  very 
century  may  demonstrate  im- 
mortality itself  bv  supermcntal 
communication,  banish  disease, 
and  bestow  painless  dying.  The 
already  - established  scientific 
facts  of  hypnotism  are  followed 
up  with  the  contention  that, 
ethically,  what  it  really  means 
is  the  pure,  free  man  coming 
to  himself  and  not  the  outside 
influence  of  another’s  will  lower 
hence  there  is  no  possibility 
that  evil  can  result  from  its 
application.  There  is  a wide- 
spread public  demand  for  full  and  authentic 
information  regarding  the  principles  of  Hypnotic 


JOHN  I).  Ul'ACKHNHOi,  A.M.,  >1.0. 


Suggestion,  which  has  become  appreciated  at 
its  true  worth  as  a great  curative  instrumentality 
in  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
psychiatry,  and  as  a regenerat- 
ing lower  in  that  of  criminal 
anthropology. 

Dr.  Quackenbos’s  book  pre- 
sents a Personal  Experience 
which,  in  variety,  general  in- 
terest, and  sociological  promise, 
has  never  l>een  equalled. 

It  explains  the  principles  of 
Hypnosis  and  Rapport,  and  the 
rational  methods  of  inducing 
the  suggestible  state. 

It  discusses  Sleep  and  De- 
grees of  Suggestibility;  Sugges- 
tion and  Auto-Suggestion,  and 
their  relation  to  Christian 
Science,  Mental  Science,  Faith 
Cures,  Osteopathy,  Christian  Faith,  and 
Resixwsibility,  with  a summary  of  experiences. 


Cloth , Octavo,  333  Pages . Price , $ 2.00  net 
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Swift’s  lJQTn 
Premium  110.111 

The  toothsome  tenderness  and 
delicious  flavor  of  Swift’s  Premium 
Hams  are  due  to  two  things — the 
care  used  in  selecting  the  hams 
and  the  method  used  in  curing  and 
smoking  them. 

Swift’s  Premium  Hams  have  the 
same  delicate  flavor  clear  to  the  bone. 
They  are  sweet  tender , juicy , neither 
too  fat  nor  too  lean  — the  most 
healthful  and  economical  of  foods. 

Order  Swift  s Premium  Ham  from 
your  local  market,  and  prove  its 
superiority. 

Swift  & Company,  U.S.  A. 
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Financial  Agents  IV anted 


A BIG  Colorado  mining  and  transportation  en- 
terprise, shortly  expected  to  be  in  the  dividend- 
paying class,  but  requires  the  expenditure  of 
additional  moneys  in  development  to  make  it  a 
thorough  success. 

The  company  owns  outright  48  patented  mining 
properties,  has  9 other  properties  in  process  of  patent, 
and  owns  bonds  and  leases  on  10  additional  properties, 
as  well  as  transportation  and  drainage  contracts  with 
several  important  mines.  The  production  record 
of  the  properties  referred  to  has  been  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  They  arc  being  opened 
through  a large  tunnel  at  great  depth,  which  will  mean 
the  handling  of  the  entire  output  at  a very  low  cost 
of  production  and  transportation,  the  })ortal  of  the 
tunnel  being  directly  on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad. 
The  company  owns  its  own  railroad  switches,  and  is 
completely  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  which 
is  ample  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  work  outlined, 
over  four  thousand  feet  of  the  work  having  already 
been  finished,  and  this  work  has  positively  proven 
that  these  ore  bodies  are  permanent  with  depth. 


The  officers  and  directors  are  reliable  busir  ;! 
men,  mining  men  and  bankers,  and  they  have! 
personally  invested,  to  date,  over  $100,000  in  c&h| 
towards  the  opening -up  and  development  of  tbs 
property. 

This  enterprise  will  stand  the  closest  inspection  i 
financial  experts  or  mining  engineers.  Men  of  star* 
personality  and  ability  can  find  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a material  profit  by  helping  us  finance 
this  proposition.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  from  ir.en 
who  are  satisfied  with  small  money;  we  want  men 
capable  of  raising  $10,000  to  $50,000.  This  prop- 
osition presents  an  opportunity  for  big  investors  to 
make  a large  profit  on  the  money  invested.  It  is  net 
a cheap  proposition,  and  we  do  not  want  cheap  mtn 
to  represent  us.  If  you  are  the  man  wc  are  looking 
for,  wc  will  lx*  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  will  ex- 
change references. 

The  proposition  also  presents  an  excellent  chance 
for  investment  firms  handling  high-class  securities. 
When  writing,  please  give  references. 


Address  FINANCIAL,  Lock  Box  152Q,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


TEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Our  Advice  Has  Helped  Our  Clients  to  Make  Big  Profits 


If  you  are  interested  in  Western  mining  investments,  especially  in 
tlie  stocks  of  the  Nevada  and  the  Colorado  fields,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you,  and  will  be  pleased  to  place  your  name  on  our  regular  mailing 
list  .so  that  wc  can  send  you  ourrcgular  market  letters  and  special  rcjsirts- 
Our  firm  has  t»een  established  for  the  past  ten  years.  We  are  mem- 
bers of,  or  are  represented  on.  all  ]>romincnt  mining  exchanges  her© 
and  abroad,  and  can  handle  all  business  intrusted  to  us  promptly 
We  nuke  a Specialty  of  the  Listed  Stocks,  and  handle  only  such  Securities 
as  *re,  or  will  be,  Lrsted  on  the  Prominent  Exchanges. 

We  have  handled  our  business  at  all  times  along  conservative  lines, 
and  in  consequence  have  built  up  one  of  the  largest  brokerage  businesses 
in  the  entire  West.  We  have  the  best  of  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
all  business,  and  can  promptly  execute  cither  buying  or  selling  orders. 
We  maintain  our  own  office*  in  the  camps  of  Colorado  and  Mexico,  as 
veil  as  in  Goldfield.  Fairvicw  and  other  Nevada  districts.  Our  field  men 


have  all  had  many  years  of  experience  in  mining,  and,  as  they  are  ert- 
tinually  on  the  ground,  wc  have  been  able  to  give  our  clients  rcbalk 
reports,  ami  the  information  that  we  receive  has  enabled  us  to  ptd 
the  good  investments  from  the  bad,  and  in  consequence  our  clients  hsvt 
made  very  large  profits  on  the  stocks  purchased  through  our  bouse. 

If  you  arc  now  interested  in  certain  stocks  and  desire  our  opinfjo 
send  us  a list  of  the  securities  you  hold  and  we  will  rejiort  to  V"u 
promptly.  If  you  arc  contemplating  an  investment  in  Colorado  or 
Nevada  mining  securities,  write  us  and  wc  will  forward  to  you  a list  of 
stocks  that  we  believe  are  due  for  a sharp  advance  and  will  lie  money- 
makers 

Wc  can  give  you  the  highest  bank  and  commercial  references  as  to 
our  standing. 

Get  our  list  of  Dividend-paying  Mining  Stocks  that  will  net  10  t>> 
ao%  per  annum. 


Write  to-day  for  our  regular  Market  Letter  and  Map  of  the  State  of  Nevada  showing  the  different  camps,  and  Map  of  Gold- 
field,  printed  in  colors,  showing  all  prominent  properties  indexed.  They  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  to  you.  USE  COUPON- 


The  H.  A.  Riedel  Investment  Co. 


Special 

CRT  OUT  Tills  COUPON  AMD  MAIL  TO-OAY 


THE  II.  A.  KIKDKI.  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
10?  HoMon  llul  (linn. 

Drover,  C iil.irajo. 

I would  hr  iilexknl  In  rereive  your  free  market  letter  anil 
have  jrr.-ii  keep  me  pmled  a*  to  the  money- making  upper- 

tunltle*  In  Nevada. 

Name  .....••..u. ............  


Street  and  Number. 


II.  Town  and  Stale  . 


Wire  Service — East  and  West 

Paid-in  Capital  - $50,000 


MKMBKIU: 

OnMfleld  Mining  st«wk  Kxchange 
Keiio  Stork  noil  lli.ml  Ear  lianifr 
Rhyolite  Stork  Ku  liansr 
Oilmen  Milling  mill  Hlork  Kirtiaurr 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
107-108-109  Boston  Bldg. 
Denver,  COLORADO 


Highest  Bank  and  Commercial  references, 
lalabllthrd  10  >rur*. 


BRANCH  OFFICE*’ 
Colorado  Spring*.  C«l» 
M alio  Springa.  Colo, 
hold  field.  Nevwda 
Knllfnc,  Nevada 
Fnirvlew,  Nevada 
Parrel,  Mexico 
CODES  (’HKD:  DAKLU 

Wralrra  Colon  ADDS** 

Bedford  Mr  Neil  Udeir 
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COMMENT 

Keeping  Open  the  Road  to  Court 

Tiik  gi*^  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Minnesota  mid  North  Carolina  cases  is  that  the 
court  is  still  a part  of  our  government,  as  intended  by  the 
Constitution,  and  will  continue  not  only  to  keep  opeu  for 
business,  but  to  keep  clear  ami  unobstructed  the  road  by 
which  appellants  may  come  to  it  fer  protection,  legislation 
by  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  trouble 
in  both  Minnesota  ami  North  Carolina  urns  that  the  Legis- 
latures, in  fixing  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  railroads, 
haul  made  the  penalties  for  violation  of  their  laws  so  extremely 
heavy  that  the  railroads  would  hardly  dare  risk  even  such 
breaches  of  the  luws  as  wore  necessary  to  make  cases  for  ap- 
peal, much  less  defer  obedience  to  the  laws  under  protection 
of  an  injunction,  until  their  constitutionality  hail  been  passed 
upon  by  the  court.  In  Minnesota  every  sale  of  a passenger 
ticket  at  a price  exceeding  the  legal  rate  was  made  punish- 
able by  a fine  not  exceeding  or  imprisonment  for  not 

exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  finder  the  North  Carolina  law 
a ticket  agent  who  violntcd  the  law  to  make  a test  ease  was 
sentenced  to  thirty  days  at  stone-breaking  in  the  convict  gang. 
Of  such  |K>milties  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  written 
by  Justice  Pkckii.vm.  is: 

When  the  pern*  Hie*  for  disobedience  are  by  tinea  mi  enormous  and 
by  imprisonment  mi  severe  ns  to  intimidate  tin*  t-omiMiiy  mid  its 
i.iliei  rs  from  reporting  to  tlir  courts  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
legislation,  the  result  la  the  same  ns  if  the  law  in  terms  prohibited 
the  coni|>aii,v  from  *c<-king  judicial  construction  of  laws  which 
deeply  affect  its  rights. 

The  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  ('oust  it  tit  ion  reads: 

The  judicial  | tower  of  tin*  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  proM-cuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  eitixetia  of  another  State,  or 
by  citizen*  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  stale. 

It  was  argued  that  this  amendment  precluded  the  Supremo 
Court  from  asserting  jurisdiction  in  these  eases.  Rut  a clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  reads : 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  cithern-  of  (In-  I nitrd  State*, 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lilierty,  or  property 
without  due  prows*  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  it* 
jurisdiction  the  equal*  protection  of  the  laws. 

Judge  Harlan  in  hi*  disputing  opinion  declared  that  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  barred  tlu-  Federal  court*  from  |Nt»ing 
judgment  on  these  ease*,  hut  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
the  other  eight  judge*  found  warrant  for  their  derision  that 


the  laws  a p|  ten  ltd  against  were  unconstitutional.  Tbu  quantum 
whether  the  rate*  fixed  by  tlio  States  were  cuutisuutory  wa 
nut  considered,  but  may  and  probably  will  lm  considered  it 
new  laws  an*  pawed  which  by  moditieutiuu  of  penalties  meet 
the  objections  of  the  wurt. 

“ Ex  Parte  Young  ** 

The  reasoning  I*  hind  the  majority  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Minnesota  east;  will  lie  of  interest  even  to  the 
lay  reader.  The  Eleventh  Amendment,  a*  observed,  denies 
to  the  Federal  judiciary  jurisdiction  in  suits  against  a State 
by  citizens  of  tlu*  United  States.  Presumptively  a State 
officer  represents  a State.  I low,  then,  lias  the  Supreme  Court 
reconciled  its  decision  with  the  amendment  i Simply  hy  hold- 
ing, in  conformity  with  its  previous  decisions,  that  a Slate 
officer  in  attempting  to  enforce  the  unconstitutional  enact- 
ment of  a State  legislature  does  not  represent  the  State, 
•itch  enactment  of  the  legislature  living  h.v  the  State  un- 
authorized. In  other  words,  though  tlu*  acts  of  a State  legis- 
lature usually  represent  the  will  of  the  people — and  that  is 
as  near  us  we  need  come  in  this  ease  to  defining  the  will  of 
a State — they  do  not  always  <lo  so.  In  the  Minnesota  ease 
(“  Ex  Parle  Yot  vtJ  ”),  the  enactment  of  the  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature, being  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  wa* 
not  ill  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people  of  Minnesota, 
who,  since  the  time  of  their  admission  as  n State  into  the 
Union,  have  been  on  record  in  the  Minnesota  Constitution 
us  recognizing  the  illegality  of  such  violation.  The  Minne- 
sota Ix*gi*luturc,  in  passing  the  commodity  rate  law  of  April 
|H,  IIHI7.  exceeded  its  authority  ami  acted  merely  in  a private 
capueity,  and  it  follows  that  the  Attorney-General.  Yoing. 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  when  he  attempted  to  enforce  the 
enactment.  He  was  no  more  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  hi- 
oftiee  than  lie  would  have  been  fulfilling  them  if  he  had  acted 
ns  attorney  in  a divorce  suit.  As  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's 
contention  that  the  decision  will  place  excessive  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  courts  hy  enabling  them  to  “ supervise 
and  control  the  official  action  of  the  States  ns  if  they  were 
‘ dependencies’  or  provinces,”  it  is  to  lie  noticed  that  under  tb-’ 
decision  the  Federal  judiciary  can  have  jurisdiction  only 
when  a question  of  violation  of  Federal  law  is  involved.  «ti<l 
the  Federal  judiciary  may  I*  counted  on  to  be  reasonably 
certain  that  such  a question  m involved  liefore  it  claims 
jurisdiction. 

Discovery 

The  tient  law  that  the  l»  *t  Congress  can  f««s  is  utterly  ns»-lr*» 
until  the  Supreme  Court  lira-idea  a*  to  its  constitutionality.— 
Ilr ftrraenta tire.  William  Sri. /ml 

Ain't  it  awful.  Maiiei.T — Sew  York  World. 

And— to  think! — the  worst  law  of  the  worst  Congress  is  in 
the  same  plight! 

A Gentle  Message  from  the  President 

The  important  n-eommoiid.it ion*  in  the  President's  message 
of  Mureli  25  are  reiterations  of  his  desire,  expressed  in  his* 
last  previous  message.  for  the  amending  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law  so  ns  to  let  railroads  make  traffic  agreements, 
ami  of  the  anti-trust  law  so  as  to  permit  such  combinations 
ns  ought  to  be  lawful.  The  present  anti-trust  law  the  Pred- 
■lent  finds  to  be  a good  example  of  legislation  “drawn  in  such 
sweeping  form  as  to  become  cither  ineffective  or  mischievous." 
For  the  sake  of  business  men.  InlMirites,  and  farmers  he  wants 
it  made  over.  But  u nothing  should  be  done,”  he  says,  “t*? 
legalize  either  a blacklist  or  it  l*»y«ntt  that  would  be  illegal 
at  common  law.”  He  also  wants  n model  child- labor  law  for 
the  District  of  ('oliiuibin.  and  a constitutional  employer*" 
liability  law.  Looking  forward  like  tla-  prophet's  mcs*cngvr. 
he  see*  n cloud  like  a man’s  hand  on  the  horizon.  That  cloud, 
he  tells  Congress,  is  tariff  revision,  and  he  begs  Congress  to 
begin  to  get  ready  for  it.  so  that  the  Congress  elected  next 
fall  will  have  proper  information  with  which  to  attend  to  it 
immediately  after  the  said  Congress  comes  into  oxistenc*-. 

It  is  utidersfiMid  that  Uncle  JusKril  Cannon  does  not  sec  in 
the  cloud  any  resemblance  to  any  hand  he  wishes  to  bn  seen 
holding  at  the  present  session,  but  the  Presblent’s  survey 
wild  recommendation  will  do  for  a plank  in  tltc  coming  Ke- 
pttbliean  platform.  Nothing  that  the  President  put  int*‘ 
this  message  was  so  significant  or  so  encouraging  as  what  he 
left  out  of  it.  The  message  was  comparatively  short,  and  #> 
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mild  us  to  U»  read  without  distress  by  the  most  timid.  It 
could  allUMt  !*•  (kcribnl  us  the  message  of  January  31  boiled 
down  and  the  so  it  in  removed. 

Is  It  Really  He  ? 

“ Rieliitrd  is  lliim-clf  Again " is  the  headline  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  review  of  the  President's  message.  But.  is  it 
he  himself,  or  is  be  masquerading  us  the  dove  that  brought 
the  green  bark  to  Noam  l And  will  he  bring  it  to  nsf  Lot 
us  hope  so;  k-t  us  hope  so.  Wo  need  it.  If  he  is  disguised, 
it  is  a very  timely  disguise. 

Berlin  and  Dr.  Hfll 

I tin  not  love  thee,  Doctor  FELL, 

The  reason  why  ( raitnul  tell. 

So  it  secnw  to  !>e  about  Dr.  Hill.  There  turned  up  lute 
in  the  duv  in  Berlin  some  reason.  nr  uppumit  reason,  for  not 
loving  him.  but  nothing  that  will  do  to  tell.  Inasmuch  ns 
Dr.  Hill  is  an  accomplished,  dexterous,  and  prudent  person, 
and  very  unlikely  to  have  put  himself  in  a bad  light  in  any 
definite  particular,  it  is  ^ opposable  that  the  vague  misgivings 
about  his  being  just  the  niun  for  Berlin  haw  something  to 
do  with  the  intimacy  or  remoteness  of  his  connection  with 
High  Life  in  the  Knited  States.  IVrhapa  Dr.  Hill  and  his 
family  art*  not  us  rich  and  fashionable  as.  in  the  opiniou  of 
the  Emperor,  it  would  profit  us  to  have  them.  Curiously, 
the  basis  of  objection,  whatever  it  was,  is  supposed  to  have 
concerned  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  that  Americans  should 
be  populur  in  Berlin.  Well,  there  is  lift k-  to  say.  except  that 
Dr.  II ill  is  a eomtiotent  diplomatist,  and  that  the  task  of  the 
State  Department  in  filling  diplomatic  |H>sts  would  lie  very 
much  lightened  if  Congress  could  make  up  its  mind  to  pro- 
vide houses  in  foreign  capitals  for  our  representatives  to 
live  in.  and  pay  them  salaries  commensurate  with  their  rank. 
Congress  will  not  recognize  that  it  has  given  them  rank,  but 
it  has.  and  it  refuse*  to  |«y  them  the  money  to  support  it. 

Johnson’s  Way  and  Bryan's 

Declaring  that  lie  has  done  nothing  anil  will  do  nothing 
lo  obtuin  for  himself  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. Governor  Jnuxunv  any*:  “If.  however,  those  who  have 
tin-  welfare  of  the  country  mid  the  Democratic  parly  at  hpnrt 
should  feel  that  I am  necessary  in  this  year  of  grace,  I cer- 
tainly shall  respond  to  any  call  which  may  he  made  u|ion  me." 
The  Governor’*  attitude  is  dutiful,  manly,  and  modest,  ami 
In  very  interesting  contrast  to  that  of  Brother  Bryan,  who 
is  working  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  a day  as  ad- 
vance agent  of  his  own  circus,  urging  the  voter*  not  to  trust 
their  delegate*,  lint  “if  you  want  me  nominated,  instruct  for 
me.” 

“ True-seeking  Hearts'*  no  More 

In  the  summer  of  1903  two  young  Koreans,  small  of  stature 
and  modest  of  demeanor,  came  to  the  village  of  Oyster  Bay. 
put  on  their  best  clothes,  and  asked  for  an  audience  with  the 
Presiilcnt.  They  had  with  them  a petition,  signed  hy  many 
hundreds  of  their  countrymen,  asking  for  Korean  representa- 
tion at  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference.  The  President 
was.  of  course,  in  no  position  either  to  deny  or  grant  their 
request,  but  the  press  ami  the  public  wen*  touched  by  the 
dignity  of  those  “True-seeking  Hearts,”  us  the  petitioners 
culled  themselves,  and  sympathized  with  the  little  Hermit 
Kingdom.  The  other  day.  however,  WllAN  Ciiaxii,  a Korean, 
self-styled  patriot,  shot  and  killed  Dt'KIIAM  WlllTK  Stkvenh, 
the  American  counsellor  of  Japan,  who  really  had  the  interests 
of  Korea  at  heart.  In  Japanese  control,  without  actual  an- 
nexation, Stkvkns  saw  possibilities  of  lifting  Korea  out  of 
enuditioiiK  brought  about  hy  centuries  of  indolence  ami  corrup- 
tion. The  wlds  are  that  it  will  go  much  harder  with  Korea 
now  that  Ktkvins  is  dead.  It  is  a poor  service  that  CllANfl 
rendered  his  country.  Better  far  was  the  method  of  the 
“ True-seeking  Hearts.” 

A Sort  of  Man  We  Do  Not  Raise  Yrt 

The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  (elsewhere  considered)  used 
to  be  described  as  llle  flywheel  in  English  polities.  The  ele- 
ments of  gravity,  honesty,  and  patience  in  his  eharaeter  wen* 
very  neeessiirv  to  the  Lilioral  porty,  and  these,  minhined  with 
hi*  $o«l (ion  os  a duke  and  almost  the  largest  lauded  proprietor 


in  England,  made  him  for  half  a eentury  a remarkable  fora- 
in  British  affairs.  Our  American  civilization  does  not  as  yet 
develop  his  type  of  man.  We  grow  nothing  of  quite  his  sort 
either  physically,  mentally,  nr  socially,  nnd  indi-ed  seem  farther 
from  it  to-day  than  in  the  time  of  (Iniuia:  Waniiixi.ton.  The 
duke  wn*  a very  rich  man  and  Ik*  liked  horse  races — facts 
that  would  argue  some  way*  against  his  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  at  this  time,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  overcome  our  nutiouul  distrust  of  men  who  never 
at  any  period  of  their  ik-volopmeiit  wen*  culled  upon  to  split 
the  kindlings  for  the  kitchen  fin-.  He  was  a very  able  man. 
came  near  being  « great  one,  nml  undoiihtedly  sueeeeiled  in 
being  a great  duko.  Born  to  the  imjkschsioii  iu  profusion  of 
most  things  that  men  want,  lie  showed  very  limited  concern 
about  getting  anything  more,  and  yet  he  never  shirked  the 
work  that  belonged  to  him,  hut  with  whatever  diligence  and 
sacrifice  of  ease  was  necessary  lived  finely  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  of  a great  place  in  the  great  world. 
Are  the  great  fortunes  that  arc  accumulating  in  these  tinnsi 
in  this  country,  and  the  families  that  show  in  so  many  ways 
the  substantial  quality  of  their  fiscal  ami  social  power.  <le»- 
tined  some  time  to  furnish  us  with  “ flywheels  of  polities,” 
who  shall  do  for  this  country  such  service  as  for  generations 
has  been  done  for  England  hy  such  men  us  this  departed  duke f 
We  have  got.  the  men  and  the  money,  hut  not  always  in  com- 
bination. The  great  difficulty  here  is  for  men  who  can  afford 
to  work  for  the  people,  and  who  have  the  ability  to  do  it,  to 
find  their  chance.  Yet,  once  a man  is  launched  in  public 
life,  it  is  a great  help  to  him  to  have  independent  menus. 
Hr.  Slims  tic  might  perliapa  have  staved  iu  the  Senate  if  he 
had  been  richer;  Mr.  LiTTi.mixn  might  not  bo  leaving  Con- 
gress if  he  were  richer;  Mr.  Root  might  not  have  served  us 
so  long  in  the  State  Department  if  he  had  not  hail  some  ac- 
cumulated ciiruiiig*  to  fall  back  oil. 

A Good  Work  Doubtfully  Done 

The  police  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  doubtless 
competent  to  handle  the  cane  of  Congressman  TIkklin  of  Ala- 
bama, who  had  a differenee  with  a drunken  negro  rulfiuu  on  a 
Washington  street  ear.  in  the  course  of  which  the  negro  got  a 
wound  in  the  head  nnd  a bystander  a slight  bullet,  wound 
in  the  leg.  The  fact  that  Mr.  has  been  urgent  in 

tryiug  to  got  a “Jim  Grow”  law  for  the  District,  and  the 
additional  fact  that  he  carries  a pistol,  should  not  complicate 
the  ease  so  seriously  os  to  overstrain  the  police  court  judiciary. 
To  promote  seemly  behavior  on  street  cans  is  a good  work,  not 
hulf  enough  ut tended  to  by  our  citizens,  but  u pistol  seems  a 
very  dangerous  tool  to  use  in  doing  it.  The  court  that  gets  the 
facts  should  lie  able  to  deal  with  them. 

Judge  Wilfley’i  C**e 

Misled  hy  an  early  report,  the  Wkkklv  was  somewhat 
premature  last  week  in  saying  that  Judge  Wilpi.ey  of  Shang- 
hai had  been  exonerated  by  the  Judiciary  Sub-committee 
of  the  House.  The  committee  reported  that  the  charges 
against  him  did  not  warrant  impeach  merit,  hut  they  intimated 
that  ho  seemed  to  have  used  his  power  harshly.  This  leaves 
the  ease  in  an  unsatisfactory  posture,  aud  it  is  likely  that 
the  judge  will  try  to  secure  such  an  examination  into  his 
conduct,  hy  impeachment  or  otherwise,  ns  shall  give  him 
an  opportunity  for  defence. 

Bomb-dropping  in  New  York 

The  bomb-dropping  episode  iu  1'nion  Square,  Xcw  York, 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  tftf  (of  which  there  an*  pictures  on 
another  page),  is  still,  ut  this  writing,  under  investigation 
by  tin.*  newspnjiers  and  ] hi] ice,  with  what  result  has  not  yet 
transpired.  So  far.  little  more  is  known  than  that  a nineteen* 
year-old  Russian  Jew  named  Silvkiistkin  came  to  a mass 
meeting  of  socialist*  with  a bomb  to  throw  at  the  police,  and 
handled  Ilia  explosive  an  inexpertly  that  it  blew  off  his  own 
hand,  blew  out  one  of  his  eyes,  aud  killed  a bystander,  but 
harmed  no  policeman.  The  interesting  question,  not  yet 
solved,  is  whether  his  effort  was  a mere  spurt  of  personal 
enterprise  or  the  result  of  a plot  or  concerted  plan.  The 
episode  so  far  a*  it  has  developed  seem*  adapted  to  make 
bomb-droppers  unpopular  at  socialist  mooting*.  For  the 
•uni  ting  in  question  no  permit  hud  ls*en  obtained,  nnd  it  was 
therefore  brokeu  up  by  the  police,  ns  shown  in  the  picture*. 
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The  Stock  Argument  Against  Woman  Suffrage 

Tilt  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
naturally  Us'it  startled  liy  the  fact,  tliai  a kill  conferring  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise  upon  all  such  women  an  are  bouneholdera  hail 
accorded  to  it  a wruid  muling  by  u majority  of  179  In  a fairly 
full  House  of  Common*.  Since  1867,  when  Jolts  Sti/art  Mill 
first  brought  up  the  question  on  an  amendment  to  the  ttecoml 
reform  hill,  a second  reading  of  a hill  or  resolution  more  or  leas 
to  the  effect  of  the  bill  now  pending  has  been  agreed  upon  four 
times,  the  last  occasion  having  been  in  I5MI4.  when  the  majority 
for  it  was  114.  It  is  the  signally  increased  sire  of  the  majority 
recorded  the  other  day  which  justly  is  accepted  as  an  augury 
of  rarly  victory.  Indeed,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  are  informed  on 
good  authority  that  out  of  tin*  670  members  of  the  House  more 
ilutn  400  have  pledget]  themselves  iu  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  It  is 
true  that  the  present  bill  was  referred  to  the  t'"imnittre  of  the 
Whole,  which  is.  of  course,  equivalent  to  stilling  it  for  the  present 
session,  unless  the  government  should  give  it  special  facilities, 
which  is  a most  unlikely  event.  Nevertheless,  woman  suffragists 
in  Knglnud.  in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  majority,  have  a 
right  to  feel  confident  that  they  will  triumph  iu  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  are  making  u stand  in  the  last  ditch.  The  Iamdon  Time* 
feels  constrained — in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a million  and 
a half  more  women  than  rnen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
nearly  ull  of  the  former  read  newspaper* — to  evince  some  conde- 
scension and  complacency  in  its  discussion  of  the  question.  It 
admits  that  few  people  would  now  be  prepared  to  deny  that  certain 
exceptional  women  are  better  qualified  than  their  gurdeners  or 
their  coachmen,  or  many  of  tlie  less  educated  men  in  England,  to 
register  a vote  soberly  and  wisely.  Of  the  humor  latent  in  that 
statement  the  Timet  is  entirely  unconscious.  While  still  in  an 
indulgent  mood,  it  proceeds  to  say  that  it  is  profs* red,  it  says,  even 
to  go  farther,  and  to  acknowledge  that,  logically,  it  is  difficult 
t*»  meet  some  of  the  arguments  for  giving  women  vote*.  With  a 
gracious  candor  it  concede*  that  within  the  last  century  women 
Iwve  allows  a capacity  for  cduration  undreamt  of  before;  have 
made  names  for  themselves  in  science  and  in  literature:  ami 
Imtc  amply  proved  their  capacity  for  work  a*  organizer*  and  wise 
councillor*  in  municipal  affairs.  We  regret  to  say  that  immedi- 
ately afterward*  tlie  Times  falls  down.  For  It  asserts  that  such 
an  admission  by  no  means  helps  to  prove  that  women  as  women 
aie  <|  mi  I i fit'll  to  share  the  responsibility  for  governing  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire.  Of  course  a mere  ipse  dixit  to 
this  effect  proves  nothing,  and  tlie  Tunc*  trie*  to  make  it  good  by 
another  assumption  equally  unfounded,  that  when  people  talk 
alsjut  women’*  successful  exercise  of  the  franchise  in  some  State* 
of  the  American  Union,  in  Finland,  and  in  Australasia,  they 
forget  that  in  all  these  raises  the  problem*  of  government  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  municipal  question*  than  to  those  with  which 
the  British  Parliament  luis  to  deal.  I*  it  |x>s*iblc  that  tlie  writer 
of  the  Timet  editorial  imagines  that  there  is  anything  municipal 
in  tlie  problems  that  luive  to  be  solved  by  tlie  national  Parliament 
ol  autonomous  Finland,  to  which,  by  the  way.  women  not  only 
return  member*,  hut  are  themselves  eligible:  or  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  Au«t ralian  commonwealth,  where,  a*  it  is  well  known, 
women  possess  the  suffrage.  Conscious,  apparently,  of  the  weak- 
ness ol  the  position  thus  taken  up,  ami.  possibly,  inclined  to 
rigret  some  of  its  admissions,  tlie  Timet  finally  fall*  hark  on  the 
assertion  that  tlie  fact  brutally  resolves  itself  to  this:  Human 

society  depends  in  the  last  resort  on  force.  Happily  force  i* 
not  constantly  employed,  hut  until  tin*  world  becomes  very  dif- 
firent  from  what  it  is.  it  must  always  lie  latent.  What  the  mi 
jorlty  in  nny  age  think  to  In:  right  and  just  must  be  impressed  on 
tlie  minority  who  do  not  agree  with  them  by  the  lielief  that  in  the 
end  the  former  would  fight  to  maintain  their  ideals.  A society 
largely  governed  by  women,  a*  the  United  Kingdom  would  be, 
if  it  had  adult  and  universal  suffrage,  could  not  have,  the  Timet 
says,  this  sanction  for  its  internal  laws,  or  for  the  external 
policies  of  peace  and  war  which  it  might  adopt.  If  women,  by 
virtue  of  their  numerical  majority,  gave  law*  to  tlreat  Britain, 
they  would  have  to  persuade  men  to  enforce  them,  and  men  would 
not  do  this  unless  they  also  approved  of  it. 

This  argument  from  physical  force  ia  old  and  stale.  It  never 
had  hut  one  advocate  of  weight — Hkubeiit  Srexca — and  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that.  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  lie  waa  disposed 
to  retreat  from  the  position  wldeli  lie  had  originally  taken,  hut 
whieh.  ultimately,  he  must  have  perceived  to  Is*  untenable.  As 
a matter  of  fatj.  then*  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  argument. 
That  ha*  often  hcon  demonstrated  from  the  day  of  John  Sti:akt 
Mill  downward,  hut  perhaps  the  emptim-**  and  futility  of  it  have 
never  I teen  shown  more  clearly  and  concisely  than  they  are  in  a 
letter  published  hr  the  Time * itself  from  l*KAt:t.  JSAMiWIlA.  the 
well  known  novelist.  The  objection  to  woman  suffrage,  the  objec- 
tion. namely,  Hint  women  ilo  not  licit r arms,  i*  obviously  quashed 
by  the  retort  that.  1 hough  women  may  not  l*ar  arms,  they  bear 
soldier*,  and  also  by  the  fad  that,  so  fur  as  the  United  Kingdom  is 


concerned,  soldier*  and  sailor*  who  Ix-ar  anus  form  just  the  one 
class  of  men  who  have  no  votes.  It  ought  also  to  lie  kept  in  view 
that  actual  lighting  is  only  an  index,  and  often  a most  imperfect 
index,  of  a nation's  strength and.  moreover,  that  Iwttles  an-  won 
in  nurseries,  factories,  and  playing-tlelda,  as  well  an  on  battle- 
fields, to  say  nothing  of  woman’s  contribution  as  a taxpayer  to 
“the  sinew*  of  war.”  It  scent.*  seldom  to  have  been  noted  since 
it  waa  pointed  out  by  John  Kti  akt  Mill  that  this,  tlie  so-called 
fiimlnmcntal  argument  against,  woman  suffrage,  would,  if  lugic- 
aliy  applied,  disfranchise  not  only  ail  women,  but  all  men  above 
military  age.  In  other  words,  men  over  forty-live,  who,  as  the 
wisdom  of  all  ages  has  conceded,  are  the  best  fitted  to  act  a*  a 
nation's  councillors,  would  Is:  relegated  to  silence.  Their  mouths 
would  be  stopped  because  their  biceps  might  lie  less  developed. 
’Hie  corollary  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  recognized  as  decisive. 
Then  again  how  unfounded,  how  utterly  without  historical 
precedent,  i*  tlie  assumption  that  men  would  show  fight  if  women 
outvoted  them.  Men  do  not  show  light  against  each  other  l«e- 
cause  they  are  outvoted  at  the  ballot  box  or  in  the  national  legis- 
lature. The  truth  is  that  all  the  great  religious,  political,  and 
social  advances  of  mankind  have  been  brought  about  by  minorities. 
When  Constantine  the  t Ireat  issued  hi*  edict  of  toleration,  the 
Christians,  numerically,  constituted  hut  a minority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Human  Empire.  The  Jacobins  dominated  the  first 
French  revolution,  hut  there  never  was  an  hour  during  the  epoch 
when  they  could  rally  a majority.  If  women  in  England,  at  a 
given  election,  happened  to  return  a majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  undoubtedly  control  the  gov- 
ernment if  they  wen*  united,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  imagining  that,  in  such  an  event,  the  male  voter*  would  refuse 
to  obey  the  administrative  power.  The  irresistible  machinery  of 
official  coercion  would  be  arrayed  against  them.  To  suggest,  more- 
oxer.  that  political  |iarties  would  ever,  under  normal  circum- 
stances. la-  formed  on  sex  lines  ia  prepoatermia.  Such  a sex 
division  is  impossible,  as  tiit.nEKT  pointed  out  long  ago  in  the  lines: 
We  see  that  Nature  doth  contrive 
That  every  little  hoy  or  go/. 

Who's  born  into  the  world  alive 
Is  either  a little  Liberal 
Or  a little  Conservative. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Tiir  Alexander  Hamilton  National  Memorial  Association  lias 
U-m  fnroit-d  in  Washington  to  raise  funds  to  set  up  an  adequate 
figure  of  Hamilton  in  bronze  or  marble  somewhere  in  Washing 
ton.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  outdoor  memorial  of  him  there. 
The  purpose  i*  worthy,  and  we  wish  it  success.  Hamilton  is  one 
uf  the  poat-Rcvolutiouary  figure*  now-  on  exhibition  in  Dr. 
Mitchell's  novel  now  running  in  the  Century  Magazine.  He  also 
figures  in  Owen  Wibtkb'h  recent  Keren  Ages  of  W'athinglon.  The 
erudite  Frank  Sanborn  takes  exception  tin  the  Springfield  Hrpnb- 
/ican/  to  Mr.  Wihtei’s  suggestion*  as  to  the  prodigious  influence 
that  Hamilton  exerted  over  Wahiiinqtox.  m Washington.”  says 
Mr.  Saxhorn.  ' had  a good  inlluenco  over  Hamilton,  and  when 
that  was  withdrawn  by  death  Hamilton's  prudence  deserted  him: 
In-  broke  up  his  own  party  and  went  to  his  death  in  a duel  which 
n really  great  man  would  have  avoided.  Hamilton  was  a good 
installer  of  talent*  without  character ; while  Washington's  charac- 
ter was  so  heroic  that  hi*  really  great  talent*  suffered  by  com- 
parison.” That  will  not  do  to  put  on  Hamilton’s  monument,  but 
it  is  a shrewd  and  interesting  opinion. 

In  commenting  upon  certain  alleged  diplomatic  expression*  of 
Viscount  Aoki  while  he  was  Japan*--**  ambassador  to  the  United 
State*,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  announce*  tin-  existence  of  a 
••persistent”  rumor  to  the  effect  that  hi*  recall  waa  “the  result 
of  representations  or  intimations  from  Washington  that  his  alti- 
tude toward  this  country  . . . too  closely  n-srmhlrd  the  Japanese 
attitude  toward  China.”  Now.  whether  this  rumor  has  persisted 
exclusively  within  the  mind  of  the  Chronicle,  or  in  -Japan  aa  well, 
we  do  not  know-.  But  certainly,  we  can  think  of  no  other  places 
where  it  could  have  done  so  without  our  having  heard  of  it  before. 
As  for  Japan's  attitude  toward  t'liiim,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Chronicle,  it  appear*  to  Is-  nothing  more  nor  lr»*  than  assertive- 
ness  in  interfering  with  Chinn'*  ihimestic  legislation.  Moreover,  in 
Hie  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  it  is  “not  at  all  unlikely’’  that  Vi* 
count  Aoki  assumed  sitch  an  attitude  toward  the  Unites!  Stales 
iu  the  mutter  of  exclusion  legislation.  Nevertheless,  lie  was  not 
so  presumptuous : whence  it  follow*,  and  i*  u fact,  that  for  such 
presumption  <>ur  govt-riiiurnt  did  not  request  his  recall  In  any  way 
whatever. 

.^rhe  career  of  tin-  late  Senator  WILLIAM  PlNCKNET  WllYT*.  of 
Maryland,  recall*  Ihnk.n'h  dictum  iu  “An  Enemy  of  the  People,” 
lout  the  greatest  man  is  he  who  can  stand  alone  When  Whtte 
was  appointed  by  Covcrnor  Swann  to  till  the  seat  in  the  United 
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States  Senate  left  vacant  by  die  resignation  of  1 5 ever oy  Joiixnox. 
he  wa«  forty  years  old  and  mm  para  lively  unknown.  In  tin* 
at ruggle  Iietween  Congress  and  President  JoilSROX.  WilYTE  made 
brilliant  speeches  upholding  the  rights  of  the  President.  When 
Senator  Cuxxerh  of  California  moved  to " dispense  with  the  further 
reading  of  the  message,"  which  the  President  had  just  then  sent 
to  Congress,  Whyte  arose  to  protest  against  what  he  deemed  a 
slight  u|Hin  the  office  of  the  Chief  Kxeeutive.  Against  WilYTE 
then*  were  o|i|Nised  such  men  as  Stmxkr,  Hn.vr.Mw.  Mortux. 
Camkkox.  Wade,  and  COXKUXO.  The  Senate  was  like  a boiling 
mu  Id  ron,  and  the  Democrats  in  those  early  reconstruction  days 
were  few.  liut  Whyte,  persistent,  spoke  on.  and  won  over  to  hi* 
siile  Wilwx  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  Hexorukh  of  Indiana. 
lie  secure*!  a postponement  of  at  least  a day  before  u vote  was 
taken,  and  the  next  day  the  Senate  agreed  with  WilYTE  that  the 
message  lie  read.  * In  later  years,  when  Democratic  enthusiasm 
ran  high  for  Bryan.  Senator  WictTK.  with  clear  vision  and  sound 
judgment.  stood  lioldlv  out  against  what  lie  culled  “ the  heresies  of 
professors  of  Democracy."  He  was  indeed  a tower  of  strength. 
That  is  why  the  4 inventorship  of  Murvland.  iifstii  which  he  entered 
in  1871.  was  not.  as  lie  then  supposed,  the  climax  of  his  political 
career.  Precious  even  in  the  sight  of  the  people  is  a man  who 
knows  when  lie  is  right,  tiovemor  Whyte  was  still  to  lie  Cnitcd 
Stales  Senator.  Mayor  of  Haiti  more.  Attorney  tienera)  of  Maryland, 
and  again  Senator. 

There  is  a difference  Iietween  a big  man  and  a great  man.  One 
would  hardly  call  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  great,  but  he  was 
big:  very  big — a Drover  funmxD  kind  of  man.  built  on  British 
lines  of  British  materials,  and  of  a magnificent  respectability.  A 
man  of  sentiment  and  of  conscience ; very  rich,  rather  lazy,  un- 
ambitious, of  a sluggish  temperamrnt,  ami  yet  a man  of  great  force 
and  immense  influence,  ami  in  bis  life  governed  by  the  sense  of 
duty.  It  rests  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  earthly  agitations,  to  think 
■boat  that  big.  tranquil,  dutiful  duke,  with  his  enormous  belong- 
ings ami  his  simple  heart.  lie  never  (withered  himself  to  provide 
an  heir  of  his  own  body  for  (lie  estates  that  came  to  him.  When 
lie  was  young  he  fell  in  love  with  a lady  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  and  continued  to  la*  his  wif«  intil  he  died  forty  years 
later.  “ Itut  though  she  was  marrieo  u>  the  other  man  [we  are 
quoting  a newspaper],  her  devotion  to  Hartinotox  |as  he  was 
thra|  and  his  devotion  to  her  were  famous.  She  eounselled  him  in 
all  the  important  affairs  of  his  life,  spurred  him  on.  and  was  his 
nearest  friend.  Notiody  thought  of  inviting  one  to  a house  party 
without  the  other."  And  in  due  time,  after  forty  years  of  unavoid 
able  delay,  they  got  married.  There  is  a pretty  story  of  patience 
ami  affection.  Another  story  that  is  in  the  new«pa|s-r*  about  t Ic- 
ing duke  is  that  he  was  invariably  late. — late  at  the  House,  late 
at  cabinet  meetings,  late  at  the  railroad  station,  late  at  all  times 
and  places.  “The  punctual  Mr  Ciiamiikmi.aix  referred  to  Devon- 
shirk  as  ’ tlie  late  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.'  His  tastes  wen- 
simple.  11m-  ls« rent  rooms  in  liis  mansions  were  the  Duke's  own. 
He  was  a good  liand  at  whist,  fond  of  racing  and  the  traditional 
Knglish  sports.  His  tastes  were  popularly  supposed  to  lie  be- 
tween the  Blue  Book  and  the  Pacing  Calendar."  He  was  a con- 
tinuous though  reluctant  |»nwer  in  Knglish  politics,  a safe  man 
who  wanted  nothing  for  himself  ami  whom  everybody  trusted. 
Two  or  three  limes  the  Premiership  was  offered  to  him.  hut  lie 
would  not  have  it:  hut  he  was  a memlier  of  t In-  House  of  Commons 
from  I HA  7 till  he  went  to  the  House  of  laird*  in  IHftl.  and  a high 
officer  of  stair  in  many  cabinets. 


Correspondence 

TOO  TRACK*  A SHWWT 

HwsMnBKmf  N 1 It. mk  ft  «po t. 

To  the  Editor  of  llorpt  r‘»  UYW.b/.- 
Siu. — What  about  Itourke  Cocknui? 

I am.  sir. 

A SmsrRIHER. 


Ft’SH  IT  ALONG! 

Km  Vat*.  Matth  ft. 

To  the  Editor  of  Warper's  HYHtig.* 

Sir. — How  much  longer  is  the  American  |»cople  to  Is-  eouijs-lled 
to  use  Godless  pontage  stamps*  If  ” In  Uml  We  Trust''  is  lo  is- 
put  Iwek  on  the  gold  coins,  put  it  on  the  -tamp*,  too— unless,  in- 
deed. for  variety's  sake  it  would  Is*  litter  to  put  on  the  stamps. 
"God  Bless  Our  Horae." 

I uI-mi  favor  making.  “ I want  to  Is*  nn  angel  " the  sixteenth 
ami-mlmeiit  of  the  Constitution.  Those  of  Us  who  don't  want  to 
ought  to.  and  i sentiment  «o  expressive  of  tin-  prevalent  feeling 
of  the  time  should  unquestionably  Is-  recognized  in  our  own 
fundamental  law. 

Don't  you  think  so? 

I aiu.  sir.  PlETAS. 


M UARRALIjDPS  " 

Auariu.  S.  I..  Uif.lt  if.  loot. 

To  the  Editor  of  Warper's  WtrUy; 

Sir. — In  your  issue  of  March  21.  1H0M,  on  ]iage  7,  you  coiu- 
ment  mi  Colonel  Watterwon.  ami  the  following  Appear*:  “ But  the 
evergreen  Colonel  garrallops  up  and  down."  rtc.  | looked  in 
Century,  Standard,  and  Welsdcr"*  dictionaries  without  finding 
such  a'  word  as  "garrallops."  Is  this  a typographical  error? 
If  not,  please  give  me  your  authority  for  the  word. 

I nin.  sir. 

1 1 KEEN  C.  WAf.LACC. 

I lie  word  “ garrallops  ’*  was  composed  in  thi*  office  out  of  ma- 
terials  gleaned  from  “ garrulous " ami  "gallop."  Its  purpose  is 
to  convey  in  one  package  the  ideas  of  vocnlity  and  ca«y  motion. 
It  lun*  mil  la-en  |Kitrntcd.  and  anybody  i«*  free  to  use  it. — KlUTUK. 


01TD00R  ADVKRTIMX4S— AMKIIH  AX  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 
Usaaiiacsa.  !•»  , .Uarrk  i*  tou* 

To  Ihr  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  your  i*eue  of  March  l there  i*  priuttd  an  editorial  en- 
titled “The  Burnt  of  Travel.  ' which  refers  to  tlu-  billboard  nuisance. 
It  is  so  phrased  as  to  be  a most  efficient  nrgiim  -nt  against  the  pali-r 
assault  from  the  standpoint  of  the  better  education  of  our  people 
through  their  environment,  and  I am  extremely  glad  to  see  such  an 
editorial  in  an  inlluential  |N-riodical. 

In  the  body  of  the  editorial  occurs  the  following  sentence:  “ An- 
there  not  emmgh  people  in  our  own  land  offended  by  liidcoiisncs*  to 
form  a society  for  protesting  against  making  the  country  through 
w hich  oiir  trains  run  an  offence  to  taste?" 

It  is  my  pitr|sise  to  call  yeitr  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  which  led  in  the  measurably  successful  at- 
tempt to  take  Niagara  Falls  from  private  control  and  save  at  least 
a purl  of  its  glory  for  all  the  public,  is  committed  to  tlu-  fight 
against  the  « Ini  sew  of  outdoor  advertising,  and  is  carrying  on  an 
active  pnquig.indu  all  over  the  country  in  pursuance  of  that  light. 

Addresses  have  been  made  in  score*  of  cities,  illustrated  by 
exam  plea  of  tile  hidcousnea*  which  surrounds  the  American  children, 
whom  we  luqs-  will  have  a better  appreciation  of  art  while  ive  force 
them  to  live  in  sordid  ugliness.  legislation  ha*  been  instituted  in 
many  ronuminitie*  and  in  several  States,  and  direct  attempts  have 
been  made  to  approach  the  evil  by  means  of  showing  its  |*ior 
husiiu-ss  ccononn  : for  it  is  Is-licvts)  that  this  shrieking  outdoor 
advertising  i*  poor  advertising. 

You  will  lie  interested  in  an  extract  from  a letter  just  received 
from  one  of  the  chief  offenders,  a*  follows; 

“As  to  the  question  of  civic  U-auty.  we  must  agree  that  our 
scenery,  cither  rural  or  urluin.  is  not  improved  by  the  presence  of 
the  many  colored  hillls.ards.  but  *o  long  a*  they  are  permitted  and 
are  available  at  a reasonable  price,  the  progressive  advertiser  of 
to-day  ia  going  to  use  them  ' 

This  is  a significant  statement  of  the  purely  utilitarian  view- 
taken  by  a concern  which  depends  ii|s>n  the  good  will  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  purchase  of  its  wares. 

We  are  efficiently  aided  in  our  crusade  by  the  objurgations  of 
(lie  billlsturd  men.  These  gentlemen  insist  that  w-e  are  " crank*." 
and  that  all  periodicals  supporting  u*  are  actuated  by  selfish 
interest.  Note  the  following  extract  from  the  Hillptuter  and  /li«- 
Iributor , the  main  organ  of  the  hillpuxiing  craft: 

•'  The  reformer  at-large  is  mostly  an  idealist,  who  would,  like 
Buskin,  abolish  the  railroad  to  preserve  natural  stent  ry.” 

Tlii-se  gentlemen  continuously  insist  that  America  i*  a purely 
commercial  nation,  and  that  any  one  who  is  not  pure  fool  advo- 
cates commercialism  above  all  thing*  else.  They  art-  indolent  ill 
their  suggestions;  as.  for  instance,  when  Mr.  4 harks  4).  Maas,  an 
attorney  for  a noted  billposter  of  New  York,  personally  attacked 
me  on  the  occasion  of  a billboard  address  before  the  Sphinx  Club 
at  New  York,  by  saying: 

" If  Mr.  M-Farland  prefers  Coot  Island  lo  New  York  a*  a place 
of  residence,  let  him  go  there  by  all  means.  Outdoor  advertising 
is  the  blood  of  the  commerce  of  this  nation,  and  you  can't  stop  it* 
flow  to  save  your  life.  . . . We  arc  not  here  to  put  Titians  ami 
Mieluiel  Angelo*  on  every  street  corner.  The  hillliourd*  arc  lu-re. 
uml  they  are  going  to  n-main  a*  long  a*  Amcricun  cnmiiM-rce  rests 
on  the  solid  foundation*  on  which  it  stands  to-day." 

1 venture  to  suggest,  in  bringing  to  your  attention  tlu-  fact  of 
tin-  American  Civic  Association's  work  upon  this  subject,  further 
active  interest  nn  your  part  in  calling  the  attention  of  your 
reuih-rs  eonsianllv  to  these  descerat ioita  of  scenery  a*  well  as  of 
the  works  of  man.  In  Berlin  tln-re  is  advertising  near  the  ini- 
jH-rial  fiulaee  on  I nter  den  Linden,  lait  it  is  eotiffn-d  to  a simple, 
small,  completely  controlled  kiosk.  Near  the  Capitol  in  Washing- 
ton. on  the  contrary,  are  hideous,  wid-spread  WIIlHiard*.  and  the 
Garfield  statue  i*  practically  submerged  in  advertising. 

If  you  could  find  it  practicable  to  ask  your  readers  to  express 
their  opinion  a*  to  whether  or  not  they  are  attracted  to  purchase 
articles  by  means  of  this  sort  of  offensive  advertising,  good  would 
I*-  done.  This  association  disfrilaited  a large  quantify  of  in- 
quiring post  card*  at  Niagara  Fall*  la*t  Rummer,  the  return*  front 
which  show  that  eighty-four  p-r  i*ent.  of  those  who  nofii-ed  the 
ugly  advertising  on  the  Canadian  side  were  disagro-aldv  Im- 
pressed a*  to  purchasing  tin*  article*  there  exploited. 

I am.  sir. 

* .1.  Horace  McFarland. 
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Unlocking  $47,ooo,ooo 

By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


HR  '*  panic  " in  over! 

On  October  '*‘1.  IW07.  that  period  of  financial 
stringency  anil  business  depression  to  which 
the  term’ " panic  " wan  |iM|>ulurly  devoted  waa 
ushered  in  by  the  dosing  of  the  doora  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trout  (’nmjiariy.  On  March  2tS, 
1 1108.  the  reopening  of  that  institution  marked 
the  done  of  the  crisis.  During  the  first  half 
hour  after  resumption  of  business  more  than 
91.lMHi.iHM)  hud  been  received  fur  deposit  at  the  main  lianking  house, 
and  twice  that  sum  was  received  during  the  <lav. 

That  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  was  enabled  to  reopen 
at  all  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  gratuitous  aervicea  of  one  man. 
Mr.  Herbert  I..  Satterhe,  the  legal  representative  of  the  depositors. 
The  story  of  his  Imttle.  of  nearly  five  months  of  war  against  the 
declared  hostility  of  opposing  forces,  against  the  suspicion  of 
his  clients  and  the  indifference  of  the  uninterested,  reads  like  the 
romance  <>f  some  paladin.  And  now  it  is  ended,  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company  has  opened  its  doors  again. 

“ I'm  so  tired."  said  Mr.  Sattcrler  upon  the  evening  la-fore  re- 
sumption. " I'm  nlinost  too  tired  to  think.  For  months  I have 
lieen  working  night  and  day,  seeing  from  forty  to  fifty  depositors 
daily,  listening  to  every  kind  of  hard-luck  story,  leaving  this 
oftic-c  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and  receiving  visitors  at  nine 
the  next  day.  even  on  Sundays.  I've  dropped  all  other  business 
to  see  this  thing  through.  Still.  I should  Is*  more  tired.  I think, 
if  it  had  failed.  I think  I should  have  bidden  myself  in  some 
sanitarium,  or  gone  to  Muldnon  s.  Now — " 

" You'll  take  a long  holiday?” 

“ No.  tln-y'vc  put  me  in  as  one  of  the  board  of  directors,”  lie 
nnswcrrd.  whimsically. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Katterlee’a  work: 

When  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  closed  ita  doora.  just 
before  noon  on  October  22.  11107.  the  statement  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Itanks  that  he  bad  taken  the  institution  in  charge 
uiarkisl  the  greatest  failure  that  lias  ever  occurred  in  the  1 titled 
States:  one  equalled  clscwltere.  |*-rha|»*.  only  by  the  failure  of 
I lie  Itarings  in  Ismdon  in  IS'.H). 

The  dividends  of  the  Kniekcr 
IsH'ker  Trust  Cnm|Mny,  which, 
before  Hm-  lint*  i no*  depression 
hud  iH'guri,  had  aggregated 
more  than  sixty  million  dol- 
lars. its  ornate  marble  office  nt 
the  juncture  of  Fifth  Avenue 
ami  Thirty  fourth  Street,  and 
its  widespread  bunking  connec- 
tions in  other  Stutea,  had 
given  it  the  widest  celebrity. 

The  fact  that  it  cleared  ita 
checks  through  the  New  York 
Clearing-house  and  curried  the 
largest  cash  reserve  of  any 
trust  company  in  the  country 
ha<l  won  for  it  public  confi- 
dence. and  it  find  mure  than 
IH.imhi  depositors.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Charles  T.  Harney,  on 
fMoisT  21.  found  the  public 
quite  iintirc|iared.  and  there 
was  bard  I \ time  to  realign 
what  had  iiuppcmsl  lieforc  the 
run  begun.  During  the  hours 
I hat  elapsed  before  the  Super- 
intendent of  Itanks  took  charge 
of  the  institution  more  than 
^s.iHMi.oial  luul  Iss'ii  paid  out  at 
the  niuin  office  and  the  three 
liranchdi  in  Wall  Sircet.  liar 
lem.  and  Hie  Bronx.  The  last 
statement  which  had  Ix-en  filed 
a)  Atluiny  had  showed  a sur 
plus  of  nearly  «.>.fMM).000. 

The  closing  of  the  Kniekcr- 
(sicker' s doors  marked  the  o|ien- 
ing  of  the  |uiiik'.  Several 
«mall  luniks  and  trust  nun- 
| tallies  failed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. and  other  trust  com- 
panic*  were  compelled  In  seek 
outside  aid.  Two  had  to  lie 
carried  through  the  panic  hv  a 
syndicate  of  the  largest  finan- 
eial  interest*  in  tlm  eoiintrv. 

On  the  application  of  the 
Su|*-rintcndcut  of  Hanks,  the 
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Attorney  General  of  I he  State  at  once  liegan  auit  to  declare 
the  company  imudvent  and  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  He  applied 
for  temporary  receiver*,  and  the  judge  immediately  uppoiuled 
Kraal  Thalmann.  George  L.  Hive*,  ami  Henry  C.  I dr  as  temporary 
receiver*  to  take  clinrge  of  the  iiistilntion. 

Almost  Himultamsiusly  the  directors  of  the  company  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  protect  the  stockholder*  and’  look 
after  the  interests  of  theniwlve*.  ns  dcpo*itor*.  and  of  the 
other*  who  would  join  with  them.  Their  plan  for  enabling  the 
ctmijMiiiy  to  resume  was  based  upon  the  purchase  by  the  depositors 
of  six  jicr  cent,  gold  debentures  luiscd  on  the  general  credit  of  the 
com|iany  to  tlie  extent  of  fifty  tier  cent,  of  their  deposits,  the  re- 
maining fifty  per  eent.  to  la*  withdrawn  only  by  instalments.  This 
enforced  investment  not  apfs-aling  to  the  depositors,  other  com 
mitlee*  were  formed  and  plan*  put  forward  by  them,  based  on  a 
largely  increased  issue  of  the  company's  capital  stock,  which  the 
depositor*  were  to  I**  asked  to  take  In  (tayim-nt  for  a large  propor- 
tion of  their  claim*.  None  of  these  plan*  met  with  favor,  because 
of  certain  b-gal  objection*  which  were  raised,  and  because  de- 
positors did  not  want  to  take  stock  in  u trust  company  which 
currird  with  it  a legal  liability. 

In  the  Mr*t  week  of  November  several  of  the  Iargi-*t  depositor* 
asked  Mr.  Satterlce  to  organixe  a committee  and  formulate  plans 
for  the  depositors'  benefit.  Having  in  mind  a similar  situution 
with  regard  to  a smaller  institution  several  years  ago,  in  which 
lie  had  succeeded  in  getting  each  depositor  to  guarantee  the  claims 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  own  deposit.  Mr.  Satterlee 
thought  that  even  here,  in  the  case  of  a failure  of  such  magnitude, 
something  of  the  kind  might  tie  done,  provided  that  the  depositors 
could  tat  convinced  I hat  there  would  Is*  no  preference  as  between 
one  man  and  another,  and  that  all  would  he  treated  upon  exactly 
the  same  basis.  This  seemed  to  be  tlic  only  course  available.  I** 
cause  every  possible  source  of  money  supply  luul  already  liren 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  door*  of  other  institutions  open, 
and  to  retain  many  business  firms  in  solvency.  Them  wen*  only  two 
source*  from  which  it  was  pn«*il.|c  to  obtain  the  money  nccc**ury 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  the  eight  million -dollar  drain  mused  by  the 
run  and  to  provide  siillicient 
working  capital.  One  sour  is* 
was  the  si  ock  bidders  of  the 
company,  and  the  other  the  de- 
positors themselves. 

The  im|M-lling  motive  of  tin* 
stockholder*  was  naturally  to 
protect  their  investment*  a* 
far  a*  possible,  to  the  extent 
of  their  means,  and  it  wa«  only 
l»y  convincing  depositors  of  tin- 
fairness  of  tin*  plan  that  they 
were  induced  to  make  resump- 
tion |M>ssjtde  by  forltearing  to 
enforce  their  claims  lo  the 
necriHary  amount. 

The  plan  for  the  resumption 
of  business,  which  was  after- 
ward endorsed  and  udopted  l>\ 
all  the  other  substantial  inter- 
est* involved,  and  liu*  since 
been  approved  by  tlie  court 
mid  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  was  based  on  tin*  t las  try 
that  the  stockholder*  should 
turn  the  company  over  to  the 
depositor*  until  their  demand* 
were  satisfied,  contributing  the 
sum  of  *2.4<NMMH>  in  cash 
towards  the  requirements  for 
resumption:  and  also  that  the 
depositor*  should  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  the  institution  by 
releasing  their  claims  on  asset* 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  per  cent, 
of  their  deposit*,  on  which  they 
receive  '*  surplus  certificates." 
(Hivutde  si-in innmutlly  out  of 
the  company's  net  earning*: 
also  agreeing  to  withdraw  the 
remaining  seventy  per  cent.  in 
instalment*  extending  over  u 
period  of  thirty  month*.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  at- 
tempted may  he  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  nearly 
A I7.IMMI.IHM)  worth  «»f  deposit* 
lied  up.  represented  I»v  an  army 
of  depositors,  residing  for  the 
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most  purl  in  New  York  or  near  it,  tmt  also  all  over  the  world. 
Almost  all  had  lieen  .stunned  hy  the  failure  and  di striked  hy  the 
tinaiieial  ealamity  wliieli  hud  lirfallen  them,  and  they  were 
naturally  chary  •*!  surrendering  thrir  rights  to  any  extent.  More- 
over. the  fact-  which  hud  lieen  revealed  i-oms-rning  p«s>plc  who  had 
occupied  ini|M>rtant  tinaiu-ial  position*  in  institutions  that  had 
hitherto  lieen  thought  safe  und  sound  made  them  uiisjiirious  and 
reluctant.  The  trngie  death  of  Mr.  Harney,  on  November  14.  had 
seemed  almost  to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  resumption.  Neverthe- 
less, tire  committee  persevered  in  its  investigations  of  the  assets 
of  the  romjmny  and  of  its  liabilities,  and  in  ap|ienliiig  to  the  de- 
positors again  and  again  to  have  some  faith  in  some  one.  and  to 
testify  to  their  reliance  in  the  fairness  and  practicability  of  the 
plan  hy  assipninp  their. accounts.  In  order  to  insure  success,  three 
of  the  lurpest  ami  ls-st  known  trust  i-oni|uiuies  of  New  York  were 
asked  to  ait  jointly  as  (lie  de|smitorv  of  the  diqKsdtors'  assign- 
ment*. The  committee  was  made  up  of  men  never  previously  con- 
nected with  I 1m*  trust  n>ni|siny  as  stockholders  or  borrowers.  Kvery 
nicinlier  of  the  rominiltCf,  a*  well  as  its  counsel,  undertook  the 
work  with  the  announced  intention  of  doinp  so  voluntarily  and 
without  compensation. 

It  was  slow  work  to  make  the  depositors  realize  that  the  com- 
mittee was  in  earnest  in  this.  The  press  was  also  slow  in  coming 
to  understand  it;  hut  when  it  reullv  understood,  it  probably  con- 
tributed more  than  nny  one  element  to  iIip  ultimate  reo|s-ninp. 
Niphl  nml  day.  with  little  n-pard  to  Sundays  or  holiday*,  the 
work  went  on.  Circulars  were  prewired  and  sent  to  depositors 
wherever  tlieir  addresses  eould  lie  found.  iVrsonul  letters  were 
addressed  by  members  of  the  committee  ami  their  iriends  to  tlioae 
who  hesitated.  A canvass  of  de|Misitors  was  inaugurated.  ami 
at  one  time  169  |M>ople  were  actively  at  work  visitinp  <lepo*itors, 
explaining  the  plan,  and  seeiirinp  assignments. 

A committee  was  formed  of  distinguished  mem  tiers  of  the  liar, 
who  advised  their  fellow  lawyers  to  assist  in  this  work  of  re- 
storing the  public  confidence.  The  presidents  of  half  a dozen  of 
the  lurpest  hanks  published  a letter  over  their  signatures  indor- 
sinp  the  plan.  Ministers  and  priests  who  came  in  daily  contact 
with  the  hardshi|m  mused  hy  the  failure  lent  their  uetive  en- 
couragement and  aid. 

Another  important  part  of  the  committee's  labor  consisted  in 
inducinp  horrowera  from  the  trust,  company  to  make  payments  on 
account  of  their  loans,  or  to  extinguish  them  entirely,  thereby  ac- 
cumulating the  necessary  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver*  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  reiqiening. 

All  this  time,  of  course,  there  was  active  op|**ition  from  those 
interests  that  saw  a pain  in  li<|uidution  ami  no  profit  to  themselves 
in  the  resumption.  There  was  plenty  of  suggestion  from  those 
who  did  not  help,  and  much  criticism  from  those  who  thought 
the  plan  might  have  been  undertaken  in  some  other  and  better 
way.  The  Is-gitming  of  every  week  found  a new  set  of  problem* 
to  lie  overcome:  hut  the  work  went  steadily  on.  until  tin-  point 
was  reached  at  last,  on  March  7.  when  the  Su|>erintpndent  of 


Hanks,  having  made  an  imlc|>cndcnt  examination  of  the  plan  und 
manner  in  which  it  was  being  supported,  announced  that  in  his 
opinion  business  could  Ik*  resumed  on  Thursday.  March  26.  at  noon : 
and  Mr.  -lust  ice  I .ester  \V.  < lark  tltcretiism  entered  an  order  to 
I hut.  effect.  The  satisfactory  result  of  llie  efforts  of  the  re- 
organizers  was  that  the  of  di-|M>°>it*  represented  by  the 

committee  itself  had  lu-cn  rolh-d  up  to  $:i7.000.0tM).  or  more  than 
eighty-live  per  cent,  of  the  net  d*-|s»*it«.  after  deducting  the  claim* 
of  the  savings  hanks  and  moneys  de|>osiu-d  by  the  eourt,  which, 
under  the  law.  are  preferred  claim*. 

This  gigantic  task  was  accomplished  hy  the  business  aid  rendered 
by  the  stockholder*,  and  hy  the  depositors  themselves.  Liquidation 
would  have  involved  comparatively  small  and  certainly  infrequent 
dividends,  wherein  the  assets,  sold  as  at  a sheriff's  sale,  would 
melt  away  like  ice  U-neath  an  August  sun.  It  would  lutve  en- 
tailed long-drawn-out  hardship  ii|niii  the  deprMitora,  tin-  encourage- 
ment of  a cloud  of  litigation,  and  the  ahamhitinu-nt  of  many 
enterprises  dependent  ti|sni  the  solvency  of  the  KniekerlsH-ker 
Trust  (orii|Hiny.  Instead  of  this,  there  ha*  Is-eu  secured  tin* 
gradual  payment  of  every  depositor  in  full,  and  the  immediate 
freeing  for  circulation  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Satterhs-'s  personal  exertions  in  this  matter  have  lieen 
enormous.  *•  Kven  on  March  «.  twenty-four  hours  la-fore  the  court 
was  to  render  its  decision,  wc  were  not  in  a |*>*ilion  to  reopen.**  In* 
said.  "On  that  day  telegrams  of  fifty  words  npieee  and  more 
were  sent  nut  to  over  a hundred  depositors.  I’e-sponscK  poured  in 
hv  telegram,  hy  mail,  ami  hy  the  next  morning  we  were  at  Iasi 
able  to  secure  i he  court's  permission  to  eomim-m-c  business  again. “ 

"Men  would  come  down  here  with  stories  of  ilistress"  continued 
Mr.  Satteihs-.  ' Hue  would  tell  me  how  his  daughter  hail  tubercu- 
losis and  he  had  to  get  the  money  to  take  her  to  California  as  a 
Iasi  eliutiec  for  her  recovery.  Another  liad  a sick  wife  who  had 
to  undergo  an  operation.  Another  Imd  to  m-II  his  store  at  a 
nominal  sum  and  go  to  work  as  a clerk  again.  ' I hate  to  say  it.* 
they*  would  *uy  to  me.  ' hut  isn't  there  some  hack  d<«>r  to  this 
arrangement ? You're  not  doing  it  for  nothing,  are  you?’  And 
in  every  ease  I was  able  to  look  the  de|MMilor  straight  in  the  face 
and  tell  him  that  there  was  no  liack  door,  that  we  were  all  stand 
ing  in  it  together,  und  that  nolmdv  hud  any  preference  of  any  kind, 

"The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  the  trust  company  is  solvent,  anil 
that  the  depositors  have  cert  illmti-s  of  de|sisit.  good  to  sell  nr 
borrow  on.  Hut  the  |»>int  which  especially  impresses  me  is  this. 
In  spite  of  all  the  attacks  upon  capital  during  the  |«ust  few  years, 
the  public's  faith  has  not  been  undermined.  We've  had  the  age 
of  the  man  with  the  stone  axe  and  the  man  with  the  hoc.  What 
are  we  coming  to  now?  The  man  with  the  megaphone!  What  are 
they  preparing  for!  A Commune!  It's  Uuosevelt  against  Bryan, 
each  vying  with  the  other  in  denunciation  of  capital:  and  yet.  in 
spite  of  this,  the  public  have  been  asked  to  do  a tiling  unheard  of: 
to  renounce  their  rights  to  everything  that  they  possessed,  to 
|iermit  us  to  give  aua>.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  money 
us  we  thought  ls*st.  and  they’ve  done  it!” 


Resuming  Business  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Office  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company.  On  the  opening  Day 
the  Deposits  amounted  to  S2.000.000,  exceeding  by  Half  a Million  the  Amount  of  the  Withdrawals 
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Searching  the  Body  oi  Hildebrandt,  who  «rai  killed  by  the  Bomb 


Dressing  the  Wounds  ol  Silverstcin.  the  Anarchist  Bomb-thrower 


Copyright.  iqoS  by  the  N.  V.  llcreld  CO. 

This  Photograph  was  taken  Five  Seconds  after  the  Explosion,  the  Smoke  of  which  may  be  seen  rising  in  the  Background 


Mounted  Police  clearing  the  Streets  east  of  Union  Square 


The  Crowds  charged  by  Mounted  and  Foot  Police  on  Fourth  Avenue 


THE  BOMB  TRAGEDY  IN  UNION  SQUARE 

S4KNK*  MlXXWTWl  WITH  THK  KNPl«lS|it\  Willi  II.  AH  \\  I VI  N T l»l'  A I*I.NHINHTHA1  ll*V  UK  Mil  l,\l.l>rs  Willi  II  All  II r.r.s 
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England’s  Next  Prime  Minister 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


Lokimxm.  March  at. 

HE  Primp  Minister  grU  no  belter.  He  ban 
only  been  nblc  to  make  two  or  three  brief 
and  tit  ful  upbear  urn-ex  in  the  House  this 
session.  He  is  at  present,  1 fear,  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  after-effect*  of  in- 
fluenza, and  there  is  unhappily  hut  little 
likelihood  that  he  will  be  able  to  return 
to  active  duty.  The  nation  watt-hex  the 
daily  bulletins  with  an  anxious  solici- 
tude’. 1 do  nut  think  the  Kugii»h  people 
quite  realized  how  much  they  had  grown 
to  like  “C'-B”  until  he  fell  ill.  I am 
not  Bure  that  even  the  Liberals  were  fully  aware  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  hit*  leadership  until  it  wax  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
them.  Men  talk  of  the  success  of  this  minister  and  of  that,  of  Mr. 
Morley's  admirably  balanced  handling  of  India,  of  the  confidence 
everywhere  re|s»sed  in  Sir  Edward  tire y,  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
infusion  of  a new  and  Iwlieficent  life  into  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  of 
the  iMtiem-e,  originality,  and  breadth  of  view  that  Mr.  Haldane 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  military  organization. 
Hut  the  greatest  success  of  the  present  government  has  been 
“ C-B " himself.  I am  only  interpreting  what  1 feel  sure  to  he 
tlie  non-partisan  sense  of  the  country  when  I say  that  " C-B's ” 
development  has  been  the  pleasantest  surprise  hie  ministry  has 
afforded.  Ilia  hold  over  the  nation,  over  the  House,  and  over  his 
jmrty,  is  something  that  two  years  ago  would  have  licen  thought 
incredible.  When  he  became  Premier  there  were  few  who  thought 
him  equal  to  the  ri*s|*onsibilitirs  of  the  (Mist.  Few  thought  he 
could  sustain  the  double  burden  ol  the  Premiership  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  all  hands  it  was  quietly 
assumed  that  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  *' C-B"  would 
repair  to  the  seclusion  of  the  House  of  tarda,  taking  the  Premier- 
ship with  him,  but  leaving  the  leadership  of  the  tawer  House  in 
younger,  firmer,  and  more  dexterous  hands.  And  it  gives  the 
measure  ol  "C-B's  triumph  that  to-day , even  if  such  a develop- 
ment were  politically  posaiblc,  not  n single  one  of  his  followers 
Would  welcome  it. 

What  is  the  explanation  1 Nobody  exaggerates  either  " C-B'a  ” 
qualities  or  his  attainments.  Nobody  ranks  him  ax  a great  states- 
man, or  a great  intellect,  or  a commanding  leader.  What  people 
feel  is  that  he  fills  a very  difik-ult  position  with  a success  Unit 
many  abler  men,  men  of  far  more  definite  opinions  and  of  far 
greater  force  of  character,  have  fuilrd  to  achieve.  His  triumph 
lias  been  pre-eminently  the  triumph  of  personality.  "C-B,"  like 
Mr.  McKinley,  has  the  priceless  gift  of  smoothing  things  out  and 
reroneiling  the  most  opposing  views  and  dix|>oxitions.  Hnnxvtf 
a monument  of  humorous  common  sense  and  cheery  sincerity,  he 
radiates  an  atmosphere  that  makes  for  agreement  and  co-operation. 
There  is  nothing  elusive  or  ta  filing  about  him.  The  suspicion  of 
disingenuousne**  which  stained  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
government  is  the  last  that  would  attach  to  "C  II.'  His  whole 
ease  is  got  up  in  good,  plain  black  and  white.  A pork  butcher 
could  understand  him.  lie  is  n master  of  all  the  persuasive  arts. 
He  oils  the  machinery  of  party  government  with  a loving  and 
imperturbable  patience.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  him.  because  he 
simply  declines  to  quarrel  with  any  one.  His  massive  urbanity 
is  un  emollient  that  coaxes  the  most  recalcitrant  faction  into 
obedience.  He  rules  without  friction  and  leads,  if  the  •■bull" 
may  Is-  forgiven,  by  a series  of  gentle  pushes.  For  the  past  two 
years  lie  has  been  a centre  of  accommodation  and  harmonizing 
influences  round  which  u heterogeneous  party  has  revolved  not 
only  with  gratitude  but  with  affection. 

Hut  the  British  Empire  cannot  lie  governed  from  a Is-d  of  sick- 
ness, ami  the  day  is  approaching  when  " C-B " will  either  have 
to  translate  himself  to  the  tards — a step  from  which,  in  view  of 
his  political  campaign  against  the  Upper  Chandler,  he  naturally 
shrinks — or  rlw  resign  the  Premiership.  There  is  no  question  a» 
to  who  will  succeed  him.  Mr.  Asquith,  at  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  is  the  man  on  whom  the  mantle  will  inevitably 
fall.  Already  he  is  the  Prime  Minister's  af/rr  ego.  Already  he 
speaks,  ns  it  were,  from  the  threshold  of  No.  10  Downing  Street. 
Within  his  own  party  he  Inis  DO  rival.  Mr.  Morley  is  a st  a teaman, 
but  nut  a politician.  He  would  lie  Prime  Minister  in  I'topia,  but 
not  in  England.  Sir  Edward  Gray,  whom  very  few  men  know,  but 
nil  men  trust,  lias  restricted  himself  to  a single  sphere  of  politics, 
the  importance  of  which  is  far  in  advance  of  the  interest  people 
take  in  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  turn  has  not  yet  come.  Mr.  Hal- 
dane. who  possesses  perhaps  the  profoundrxt  intellect  now  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  state,  is  regarded  by  the  nation  rather  as 
a mind  than  us  a man.  There  is  no  one  else.  Everything  points 
to  Mr.  Asquith  as  the  inevitable  Premier  of  the  future.  He  alone 
unites  the  range,  the  abilities,  and  the  kind  of  hold  upon  the 
tM-ople  that  are  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  highest  office 
of  all. 

The  present  session  is,  therefore,  a crucial  one  for  him.  Not 
only  is  lie  in  charge  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  which  is  provoking 
what  promises  to  lie  the  most  resounding  political  conflict  of  the 


fifteen  years;  not  only  has  lie  to  introduce  the  Budget,  and 
frame  Ids  momentous  proposals  for  Old-Age  Pensions;  not  only 
will  his  place  during  the  next  few  months  be  in  the  thickest  of 
tho  fight,  giving  and  receiving  the  hardest  of  blows;  hut  he  has 
ii Iso  to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  country,  of  Parliament,  and 
of  his  followers  as  a prospective  Prime  Minister.  Men  listen  to 
him  and  watch  him  less  for  wliul  he  is  than  for  what  he  so  soon 
must  Is-.  It  is  not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  engages 
their  attention,  hut  the  Prime  Minister  in  embryo.  They  know 
already  what  Mr.  Axquitli  is  capable  of  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  Parliamentary  warfare,  how  strong  and  effective  a gladiator 
of  debate  he  ia  anil  always  hax  been,  how  incomparably  lucid  arc 
his  presentations  of  even  the  most  complex  measures.  But  whether 
he  has  also  the  gifts  of  personality  and  of  tempera  men  t that  are 
not  less  essential  to  successful  leadership,  whether  he  is  skilled 
in  the  vital  arts  of  managing  men  and  can  inspire  that  warmth  of 
feeling  that  is  worth  infinitely  more  to  a party  chief  than  mere 
admiration  of  ids  talents,  whether  he  possesses  or  can  acquire  any 
of  “C-B a”  mellowness  and  hie  remarkable  knack  of  bringing 
men  into  line — these  precisely  are  the  points  on  which  more  light 
is  la-ing  anxiously  sought. 

It  is  not,  I am  bound  to  say,  Wing  sought  without  a certain 
misgiving.  Few  members  of  the  Lilwnil  party  relish  the  prospect 
of  the  change  from  “C-B”  to  Mr.  Asquith.  The  tabor  men  may 
almost,  indeed,  be  said  to  resent  it.  There  is  a free  recognition 
of  his  qualities  as  a first-class  fighting  man,  who  is  always  su- 
premely sure  of  himself,  who  is  never  far  below  the  top  of  his 
form,  who  can  bring  all  bis  guns  into  action  at  a moments  notice, 
who  will  stand  up  to  any  one,  und  whom  verv  few  can  stand 
against.  Nor.  of  course,  does  any  one  question  the  validity  of  his 
success  or  the  high  and  genuine  character  of  his  abilities.  He  has 
made  his  way,  every  one  agrees,  altogether  on  Ids  own  merits,  by 
his  own  exertions,  and  without  any  adventitious  aid  whatever, 
liix  career  at  Oxford  was  surpassingly  brilliant.  He  quickly  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  an  even  more  brilliant  success  at  the  Bar.  Brought 
into  Parliament  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  auspices,  he  at  once  made 
his  mark  as  a debater,  as  almost,  indeed,  the  only  debater  on  the 
Liberal  side  who  could  hold  his  own  against  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In 
the  last  Gladstonian  ministry  he  held  the  post  of  Home  Secretary, 
threw  himself  with  ardor  into  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  raised 
it  by  his  firmin'**,  sympathy,  and  zeal  into  one  of  Un*  most  active 
and  lienrficrat  of  all  the  government  departments.  He  did  for  it, 
in  fact,  very  much  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  for  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  wluil  Mr.  IJoyd  George  is  doing  now  for  the  Hoard  of 
Trade.  During  the  Boer  war  Air.  Asquith  ranged  himself  under 
the  Boaebery  tanner  and  gave  tin*  Unionist  government  an  invalu- 
able support.  When  the  li*eal  controversy  broke  out  he  plunged 
into  it,  followed  Mr.  Cliumlierliiin  from  town  to  town,  met  him 
speech  for  speech,  and  worked  perhaps  harder  and  more  effectively 
than  nnv  other  Libera!  to  win  the  great  electioneering  victnrv  of 
HMIti. 

The  misgivings,  therefore,  at  which  1 have  hinted  do  not  relate 
to  Mr,  Asquith's  capacity  as  an  administrator  or  a debater,  or 
to  his  services  in  the  Liberal  cause.  They  have  reference  solely 
to  the  personality  uf  the  man.  He  is  not  popular  with  the  rank 
and  file.  1 have  known  him  to  succeed  by  a speech  of  pitiless, 
piled-up  lucidity  in  lushing  his  party  into  nn  enthusiasm  such 
as  even  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  always  evoke.  But  the  enthu- 
siasm was  wholly  intellectual:  the  cheers  were  for  the  achieve- 
ment. not  for  the  man.  Lord  Rosebery,  It  is  true,  has  said  that 
Mr.  Asquith  possesses  qualities  of  heart  even  more  remarkable 
than  his  qualities  of  head.  But  the  average  man  in  and  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  remains  unconvinced.  Mr.  Asquith's  is 
not,  I should  say,  an  expansive  nature,  or  if  it  is,  his  colleagues 
in  Purllaincut  are  too  rarely  allowed  to  catch  it  in  its  more  glow- 
ing and  genial  moments.  His  political  nianm-r  is  not  ingratiating. 
It  is  even  at  times  a little  stilted.  There  is  about  him  a warning 
air  that  fool*  will  not  In*  suffered  gladly.  Men  accuse  him  of  an 
Oxford  superiority.  They  suspect  that  his  inclination  is  to  treat 
stupidity  as  a sort  of  crime.  His  alert  and  energetic  (waring  is 
the  expression,  so  they  say.  of  a disposition  that  is  fundamentally 
self-centred  and  not  without  its  spice  of  intellectual  arrogance,  1 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  ratify  «>,  hut.  I think  it  probably  is. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a lack  of  warmth  and  tone  and  color  about 
Mr.  Asquith.  His  speeches,  for  instance,  though  possessed  of  many 
line  qualities,  though  always  pungent,  vigorous,  and  concise,  and 
as  good  as  any  public  speaking  can  be  that  is  not  oratory,  always 
impress  me  as  being  a little  bloodless,  a little  too  uniformly  ami 
rigidly  excellent.  The  vibrant  voire,  swi  confident  and  full,  the 
abrupt,  dramatic  gesture,  the  ordered,  resonant,  period*  just  fail 
to  convince  one  that  the  speaker  fully  tads  the  passion  lie  I*  de- 
claiming. He  always  seems  to  know  just  what  he  is  going  to 
say;  he  will  not  for  u moment  Ih*  carried  out  of  himself;  he  allows 
no'  roorft  for  " the  magic  hand  of  chance.*1  1 have  a suspicion  that 
Mr.  Asquith  is  simply  incapable  of  nn  indiscretion.  The  party  of 
all  the  enthusiasm*  i*  destined  to  lie  led  hy  the  man  with 
none. 
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Holding  down  a Claim  In  Roger  Hills  County 
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Oklahoma’s  Claims 
to  Distinction 


Keeping  down  the  Death-rate 


A Group  ol  Oklahoma's  early  Settlers  Bison  born  on  a Ranch  near  Pawnee 


WIIKN*  Ok  Inhume 
formally  entered  the 
MmI'TIiinmI  Ilf  SlMtl'K 
ii|Min  tin*  »i\t rrn tli  iIjiv  «f  No- 
vihiIht.  I-'<i7.  tin-  rllrlr  Kail 
link'  dreamed  what  strange 
nml  wnndmu*  sign*  would 
innir  frnrn  Hie  far,  wild  West. 

J'Ih1  Illustration*  slmw  aonie 
of  tlune  marvel*,  nml  *imilar 
scene*  are  said  to  lw  wit- 
nessed everywhere  tliruugltout 
llii*  youngi-t  sinter  of  tin* 

I'nion".  rhildreti  "grow” 

I lirre,  like  Tii|wy,  ami  IriiMli 
an*  broken  in  to  the  plough. 

Nature  hu*  reversed  herself  in 
Oklahoma.  The  rattlesnake 
lie*  down  with  the  prairie 
ilop.  The  pig.  no  longer 
wallowing  in  his  sty.  has  dis- 
placed the  puppy  and  l»hv  as 
a household  fs-t.  So  marvel 
lorn  is  the  fertility  of  that 
climate  that  rows  produce 
four  calves  at  a liirlh,  thus 
rivalling  tin*  ehililn-n  in  the 
nil-*-  to  fill  tip  the  waste 
spaces  now  devoted  to  prairie 
deg*.  And  last,  hut  by  no 
means  least.  olkserve  the 
triumph  over  nature:  Okla- 

homa has  evolved  the  kick 
less  mule!  A portable  Dairy  Lunch  in  Service  near  Optima 
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CHAPTER  VII .—Continued. 

liK  wax  certain  dial  In-  hail  come  to  her  for 
some  reason  other  than  just  to  ask  If  she 
had  need  of  him. 

" It  dues  |Im*  signori na  good  to  get  a 
hreutli  of  air  lielore  sht  goes  to  tori." 
Hermione  added.  after  a moment  of 
silence.  " It  makes  her  sleep.*' 

**  SI,  signora." 

lie  still  sIimkI  calmly  healde  her.  hut 
now  he  looked  at  her  with  the  odd  direct- 
ness which  had  heeit  characteristic  of  luiu 
as  a toy.  and  which  lie  had  Dot  lost  as  a man. 

” The’  signorina  is  getting  quite  big.  signora,’  lie  said.  “Have 
you  noticed?  IVr  Dio!  In  Sicily,  it  the  signorina  was  a Sicilian, 
the  gioviuotti  would  to  asking  to  marry  her.” 

“Ah,  but,  Gasparv,  the  signorina  i»  net  a Sicilian,”  she  said. 
” She  is  Knglish.  you  know,  and  Knglish  girls  do  not  generally 
think  of  such  things  till  they  an-  much  older  than  Sicilians." 

” But,  signora, " raid  Uasimre,  with  the  hlumnera  which  in  him 
was  never  rudeness,  but  merely  the  sincerity  which  lie  considered 
due  to  liis  padrona -due  also  lo  himself,  “my  padrone  was  like 
a real  Sicilian,  and  the  signorina  is  his  daughter.  She  must  to 
like  a Sicilian  too,  by  force.” 

“ Your  padrone,  yea,  Iip  was  a real  Sicilian.”  llermionr  said, 
softly.  ” But,  well,  the  signorina  has  much  more  I’nglish  blood  in 
her  veins  than  Sicilian.  She  has  only  a little  Sicilian  blood." 

“Bui  the  signorina  thinks  she  is  almost  a Sicilian.  She  wishes 
to  to  a Sieilian." 

*•  llow  Ho  you  know  that,  Gaspare!”  she  asked,  smiling  a little 
at  his  firmness  aud  persistence. 

“The  signorina  said  so  the  other  duy  to  the  giovinotto  who  had 
the  cigarette*,  signora.  1 talked  to  him.  and  l>e  told  me.  lie  raid 
the  signorina  had  rail!  to  him  that  she  was  partly  a Sicilian,  and 
that  he  had  raid  * no,’  that  she  was  Knglish.  And  when  he  raid 
that — lie  said  to  me — the  signorina  was  quite  angry.  He  could  see 
that  she  was  angry  by  her  face. 

“ I suppose  that  is  the  Sicilian  blood,  tiaspare.  There  i*  wane  in 
the  Hignorinas  veins,  of  course.  Vnd  then,  tuu  know,  both  her 
lather  and  ! loved  your  country.  I think  the  •igttorina  must  often 
long  to  see  Sicily.” 

“ Does  she  say  so?”  asked  Gaspare.  looking  rather  less  calm. 

“ She  has  not  lately.  I think  a he  is  very  happy  here.  Don’t 
you!” 

“ Si,  signora.  But  the  signorina  is  growing  up  now,  and  she  is  a 
little  Sicilian  anyhow,  signora.” 

He  paused,  looking  steadily  at  Ids  pudnuia. 

" What  is  it.  Gas|mre?  What  do  you  want  to  any  to  me?” 

“ Signora,  |s-rhaps  you  will  say  it  is  not  my  business,  but  in 
my  country  wr  do  not  let  girls  go  utout  by  themselves  after  they 
arc  sixteen.  Wr  know  it  is  totter  not.  Kecul” 

llcrmioue  had  some  difficulty  in  not  smiling.  But  »ho  knew  that 
if  she  smiled  he  might  to  offended,  So  she  kept  her  countenance 
and  raid: 

" W'hat  do  you  mean,  Gaspare?  Tire  signorina  is  nearly  always 
with  me.” 

“ No.  signora.  The  signorina  can  pi  wherever  die  likes.  Sto 
can  speak  In  any  one  she  plea****.  She  is  free  as  a boy  is  free.” 

” Certainly  she  is  free.  I wish  her  to  to  free.” 

“ Va  bene,  signora.  va  tour," 

A cloud  came  over  his  face,  and  he  moved  as  if  to  pi.  But 
Hermione  slopfird  him. 

" Wait  a minute.  Gaspare.  T want  you  to  understand.  I like 
your  care  for  the  signorina.  Yon  know  I trust  you  and  depend 
on  von  more  than  on  almost  any  one.  But  you  must  remember 
that  I am  Knglish.  and  in  Kiigland,  you  know,  things  in  some 
ways  are  very  different  from  what  they  are  in  Sicily.  Any  Knglish 
girl  would  to  allowed  the  freedom  of  tlie  signorina.” 

“Why?” 

“Why  not?  What  harm  does  it  do?  The  signorina  does  not  go 
to  Naples  alone." 

“ Per  Dio!”  he  interrupted,  in  a tone  almost  of  Horror. 

“Of  course  I should  never  allow  that.  Hut  here  on  tto  island  — 
why.  what  could  happen  to  her  here?  Come.  Gaspare,  tell  me  what 
it  is  you  are  thinking  of.  You  haven't  told  me  yet.  I knew 
directly  vou  came  in  that  you  hail  something  you  wanted  to  say. 
What  I*  It!" 

“ i know  it  is  not  mv  business.”  be  said.  “ And  I should  never 
speak  to  the  signorina,  but — ” 

“ Well.  Gaspare !” 

• Begun  in  ihmi'i  Wimr  No. 


“ Signora,  all  sorts  of  (tropic  come  here  to  the  island — men  from 
Naples,  We  do  not  know  them.  We  cannot  tell  who  they  are. 
And  they  can  all  sec  the  signorina.  And  ttoy  can  even  talk  to 
her.” 

“ Thp  fishermen,  you  mean"' 

“ Any  one  who  cornea  in  a tout/* 

“ Well,  hut  acarrely  any  one  ever  comes  hut  the  lishcnneii.  You 
know  that?” 

“Oh.  it  was  all  very  well  when  tto  sign.nina  was  a little  girl,  a 
chilrl.  signora.”  to  raid,  almost  tolly.  “ But  now  it  is  different. 
It  is  quite  different.” 

Suddenly  liennione  understood.  She  r**mcmto*red  wliut  Vciv 
bad  said  alsnit  Gaspare  t.eing  |caloiis.  He  must  certainly  to 
thinking  of  the  toy  diver,  of  Buffo. 

" You  think  the  signorina  oughtn't  to  talk  to  the  fishermen?"  she 
raid. 

" What  do  wo  know  of  the  fishermen  of  Naples,  signora?  We 
are  not  Neapolitans.  we  are  strangers  tore  Wo  do  not  know  their 
habit*.  We  do  nut  know  what  they  think.  They  are  different 
from  us.  If  we  were  in  Sicily!  I am  a Sieilian.  i can  tell.  But 
when  men  come  from  Naples  saying  they  are  Sicilians.  Imw  cah  1 
tell  whether  they  are  ruffian i or  not?" 

Gaspare's  inner  thought  stood  revealed. 

“ I see,  Gaspare,”  llcrmioue  said,  quietly.  " You  think  I should 
not  have  let  the  signorina  talk  to  that  toy  the  other  day.  But  I 
saw  him  tny-s-lf,  and  I gave  the  signorina  leave  to  take  him  some 
cigarettes.  And  he  dived  for  her.  Sto  told  me  all  alsnit.  it.  She 
ulways  tells  me  everything.” 

"I  do  not  doubt  the  signorina.”  raid  Gaspare.  “ But  1 thought 
it  was  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  I thought,  signora.  Why  should 
fssiple  come  here  saying  they  are  of  my  country,  saying  they  are 
Sicilians,  and  talking  ns  the  Neapolitans  talk?" 

“ Well,  but  at  the  time  you  didn't  doubt  that  tto  toy  was  what 
he  saiil  to  was.  did  you?" 

” Signora.  I did  not  know.  I could  not  know.  But  since  lh«n 
I have  been  thinking.'’ 

“Well.  Gaspare,  you  are  quite  right  to  tell  me.  I prefer  that 
I have  much  faith  in  you,  ami  always  shall  have.  But  we  must 
not  ray  anything  like  this  to  tto  signorina.  Sto  would  not  un- 
derstand what  we  meant.” 

“ No.  signora.  Tto  signorina  is  too  good.” 

"Sto  would  not  understand,  and  I think  she  would  Is-  hurt” 
— Hermione  used  the  word  “ off  era  ” — “ as  you  would  la*  if  you 
fancied  I thought  something  strange  about  you.” 

“ Si.  signora.” 

“Good  night,  Gaspare.” 

“ Good  night,  signora.  Hiton  riposo." 

He  moved  towards  the  door.  When  he  reached  it  he  stopped 
and  added: 

**  I am  pdng  to  tod,  signora." 

“Go.  Sleep  well,” 

" Grazie,  signora  The  signorina  i*  still  outside,  I am  sure." 
“she  goes  out  for  a minute  nearly  every  evening  Gaspare 
Slw*  likes  the  air  and  to  look  at  tin-  sea." 

"Si.  signora:  in  a minute  | shall  go  to  bed.  Bonn  ripoao.’* 
And  lie  went  out.- 

Wton  he  had  gone  Hermione  remained  at  first  where  -he  was. 
But  Gaspare  had  effectually  changed  her  mood,  had  driven  awuy 
what  she  chose  to  rail  her  egoi'iii.  had  concentrated  all  her 
thoughts  on  Ye  re.  He  had  never  tofore  spoken  like  Ibis  about 
tto  child.  It  was  a sudden  waking  up  on  his  |i«rt  to  the  fact 
that  Vere  was  growing  up  to  womanhood. 

When  he  ehoae,  Gaspare  could  always,  or  nearly  always,  make 
his  padrona  catch  his  mood:  then*  was  something  so  defiaite  atom, 
him  that  to  made  an  impression.  And  though  lie  was  easily 
inclined  lo  Is*  suspicious  of  those  whom  he  did  not  know  well. 
Hermione  knew  him  to  Is*  toth  intelligent  ami  shrewd,  especially 
atout  those  for  whom  he  had  affection.  She  wondered  now  wild  her 
it  were  possible  that  Gaspare  raw.  undrrst<«>d.  or  even  divined  in- 
tuitively, more  clearly  that  sto  diih-she,  a mother! 

It  was  surely  very  unlikely. 

She  remembered  that  Gaspare  had  a jealous  nature,  like  most 
of  his  countrymen. 

Nevertheless,  lie  had  suddenly  made  tto  islet  seem  different  to 
her.  She  hud  thought  of  it  as  remote,  its  pleasantly  far  away 
from  Naples,  isolated  in  the  quiet,  sea.  But  it  was  very  easy  to 
rrach  from  Naples,  and.  as  Gas  jut  re  had  raid,  what  did  they 
know,  or  understand,  of  the  Neapolitans,  they  who  were  strangers 
iu  the  land? 

She  wondered  whether  Vere  was  still  outside.  To- night  she 
certainly  envisaged  Vere  newly.  Never  till  to-night  had  she 
?->'  yrkjht.  1007,  by  ll.vHriiR  & Bkotiilhs 
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* characteristic.  as 
forceful  even,  but 


thought  of  Imt  lit  anything  but  u i-liilil; 
ardent,  as  determined  sometime*.  |s-rhup»  i 
ulivny*  with  a child's  mind  behind  it  all. 

But  to  the  people  of  the  south  Vere  was  already  a woman — 
e\en  to  tiaaparc,  who  luid  held  her  in  his  arms  when  she  was  in 
Ion#  clothes.  At  least,  llcrmionc  supposed  so  now.  after  what 
(■aspare  had  said  about  the  giovinotti  who.  in  Sicily,  would  have 
been  wishing  to  marry  Vere.  had  slm  liecn  Sicilian.  And  perhaps 
rim  the  tnind  of  Vere  was  more  grown  up  tluin  tor  mother  had 
been  ready  to  suppose. 

The  mother  was  conscious  of  a slight  but  distinct  uneasiness. 
It  was  vague.  Had  she  been  asked  to  explain  it  site  could  not. 
|s-rhups,  have  done  no. 

Presently,  after  a minute  or  two  of  hesitation,  she  went  to 
the  window  that  faced  north,  ojiencd  it.  and  atood  by  it.  listening. 
It  was  from  the  sea  on  this  side  that  the  flsltcrmen  who  lived 
in  the  Mergi-llinu.  and  in  the  town  of  Naples,  came  to  the  islet. 
It  was  fr«an  this  direction  that  Hullo  had  come  three  days  ago. 

Evidently  Has  pa  re  had  liecn  turning  over  the  boy's  acquaintance 
with  Vere  in  bis  mind  all  that  time,  disapproving  of  it.  secretly 
condemning  llcrmionc  for  having  allowed  it.  No,  not  that,  lli-mii- 
one  frit  that  hr  was  quite  incapable  of  condemning  her.  But  lie 
was  a watchdog,  who  did  not  tork.  but  who  was  ready  to  bite 
all  those  who  ventured  to  approach  his  two  mistresses  unless  he 
was  sure  of  their  credentials.  Ami  of  this  boy's,  RulTo’a,  lie  was 
not  sun-. 

llcrmionc  recalled  the  toy;  his  brown  healthiness,  his  laugh- 
ing eyes  and  lip*,  his  strong  young  body,  his  careless  happy  voice. 
And  she  found  herself  instinctively  listening  by  the  window  to 
hear  that  voice  aguin. 

Now.  as  slu-  looked  out,  the  loveliness  of  the  night  appealed  to 
her  strongly,  and  she  felt  sure 
t hat  V*  •re  must  be  still  out- 
side. somewhere  under  the 
moon. 

•lust  beneath  the  window 
was  the  narrow  terrace  on  to 
which  she  had  stepped  out. 
obedient  to  Vere's  call,  three 
daya  ago.  Perhaps  Vere  was 
there  or  in  the  garden  licvond. 

She  extinguished  the  lamp. 

She  went  to  her  bedroom  to 
get  a lace  sliawl.  which  she 
put  over  her  bead  and  drew 
round  her  shoulders  like  a 
mantilla.  Then  she  looked 
into  Vere’s  room  and  found  it 
empty. 

A moment  later  she  was  on 
the  ter  ran*  bathed  in  the  radi- 
ance of  the  m«s>n. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Vere  was  outside  under  the 
stars.  When  she  had  said 
good  night  and  had  slipp'd 
away,  it  was  with  the  desire 
to  1st  alone,  to  «-o  no  one.  to 
speak  with  no  one  till  next 
morning.  But  the  desires  of 
the  young  change  quickly,  und 
Vere'*  presently  changed. 

She  came  out  of  the  house 
and,  passing  over  the  bridge 
that  connected  together  tin- 
two  ellfTs  of  which  the  islet 
was  composed,  reached  the 
limit  of  the  islet.  At  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  wa*  a scat,  and 
there  she  sat  down.  For  some 
time  she  rested  motionless,  ah 
sorbing  the  Is-auty  und  the 
silence  of  the  night.  She  was 
looking  towards  Ischia.  She 
wished  to  look  that  way.  to  for 
get  all  about  Naples,  the  great 
citv  which  lay  behind  her. 

Here  were  the  undent  eaves 
darkening  with  their  mystery 
the  silver  wonder  of  the  sea. 

Here  the  venerable  shore 
stretched  toward*  lands  she 
did  not  know.  They  culled  to 
the  leaping  desires  uf  her  heart 
as  the  city  did  not  call.  They 
carried  her  away. 

Often,  from  this  seat,  on  durk  and  moonless  nights,  she  luid 
watched  the  fishermen's  torches  Haring  below  lu-r  in  the  blackness, 
und  bail  thrilled  at  the  mystery  of  their  occupation,  and  hud 
imagined  them  lifting  from  the  ■*•«  strange  and  wonderful  treas- 
ures that  must  change  the  current  of  tlieir  liven:  |x-arU  such 
as  ba*l  never  before  liecn  given  to  the  breasts  of  women,  caskets 
that  bail  lain  for  years  Is-neatb  the  waters,  Isittles  in  which  wen- 
stoppered  up  magicians  who,  released,  came  forth  in  smoke,  as 
in  tlie  Eastern  story. 

Once  she  had  spoken  of  this  lust  imagination  to  Gn&|Mire,  and 
had  seen  hi*  face  suddenly  change  ami  look  cxrited,  vivid,  and  then 
sail.  Slu-  bud  aski-d  him  why  l.e  looked  like  that.  ami.  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation,  lie  hail  told  her  how  long  ago.  Iicfurc  sic 


was  born,  his 
together  ii|sin 
tioned  him,  and  he 


Th*  figure  of  the  rower  stood  up  straight  and 
black  for  a moment,  looking  lonely  in  the  night 


]iudn>»c  had  read  to  him  such  a tale  as  they  lay 
a mountainside  in  Sicily.  Vere  had  eagerly  uuea- 
ipcaking  with  vehemence  in  the  heat  uf  his 
recollection,  hud  brought  before  her  a picture  of  that  scene  in  his 
simple  life;  had  shown  her  how  he  lay.  and  how  the  padrone 
lay.  Ik-  listening,  the  padrone,  Ixxik  in  hand,  reading  alxuit  the 
*•  mago  africano.”  He  bad  even  told  Vere  of  their  conversation 
afterwards,  mid  how  he  Itud  said  that  lie  would  always  lx-  free,  that 
he  would  never  be  " st»p|ieml  up,"  like  the  “ mago  africano." 
And  when  she  had  wondered  at  his  memory,  growing  still  more 
excited,  he  luid  told  her  many  other  things  of  which  his  jHidrone 
und  Ik-  hail  talked  togi-tlier,  and  had  made  her  feel  the  life  of  the 
I mst  mi  Monte  Amato  ns  no  cultured  per-sm,  »hc  lielieved,  could 
ever  have  mail*1  her  feci  it.  But  when  she  hail  sought  to  question 
him  about  her  father's  death  lie  had  become  silent,  and  she  had 
m-cii  that  it  would  lie  im|N»-dbIe  t«/  make  him  obey  her  and  tell 
her  all  the  details  that  she  longed  to  know. 

To-night  Vere  could  »*s-  no  lisbermen  nt  work.  The  silver  of  the 
sea  below  her  was  unbroken  by  the  black  forms  of  gliding  Ixmts, 
the  silence  wa*  unbroken  by  calling  voices.  And  to-night  she 
was  glad  that  it  was  so.  for  she  wa*  in  the  nnssl  to  he  quite  alone. 
As  she  sat  there  very  still,  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  drawing 
nearer  to  tin-  sea  and  drawing  tin-  *ca  to  her.  Indeed,  she  was 
making  **an**  »nch  imaginative  attempt  as  her  mother  was  making 
in  the  house — to  become,  in  fancy  at  least,  one  with  something 
outiside  of  her,  to  be  fused  with  the  sea.  as  her  mother  desired  to 
Is-  fused  with  her.  But  Vere’s  endeavor  wa*  not  tragic,  like  her 
mother's,  but  was  almost  tenderly  happy.  She  thought  she  felt  the 
sea  responding  to  her  as  she  responded  to  the  sea.  And  she  was 
very  glad  in  that  thought. 

Presently  she  began  to  wonder  atout  tin-  lisbermen. 

Ilow  did  they  feci  about  the 
seat  To  her  the  wa  was  ro- 
mantic and  personal.  Was  it 
romantic  and  personal  to  them! 
They  were  romantic  to  her  be- 
cause  of  their  connection  with 
the  sea.  which  had  imprinted 
upon  them  something  of  itself, 
showed  forth  in  them,  by  mean* 
of  tlieiu,  something  surely  of  its 
own  character;  but  probably, 
almost  certainly  she  supposed, 
they  were  unconscious  of  this. 
They  lived  by  the  sea.  Perhaps 
they  thought  of  it  a*  of  a vast 
money-bag.  into  which  they 
flipped  their  hands  to  get 
enough  to  live  l»v.  Or  perhaps 
they  thought  of  it  us  an  cncmv, 
against  which  they  lived  in  per- 
petual war.  from  which  they 
wrung,  as  it  were  at  the  sword's 

( siin t.  a |x>or  and  precarious 
•ooty. 

V*  she  sat  thinking  about 
this.  Vere  Is-gnn  to  change  in 
her  desire,  to  wish  there  were 
some  fishermen  out  to-night 
atom  the  islet,  and  that  she 
could  have  speech  of  them.  She 
would  like  to  lind  out  from  one 
of  them  how  they  regarded  the 
sea. 

She  smiled  as  she  imagim-d 
u conversation  tot  ween  herself 
and  some  strong,  brown,  wild 
Neapolitan,  she  questioning  and 
he  replying.  How  he  Would 
misunderstand  her!  He  would 
probably  think  her  mud.  And 
yet  sometimes  the  men  of  the 
*ea  In  their  roughness  are 
imaginative.  They  are  super- 
stitioita.  But  a man — no,  she 
could  not  question  a man.  Her 
mind  went  to  tlir  toy  diver. 
Hullo.  She  hnd  often  thought 
about  Hutto  during  the  last 
three  days.  She  hail  ex|s-rted 
to  sis-  him  again,  lie  had  said 
nothing  atom  returning  to  the 
islet,  hut  she  had  felt  sure  he 
would  return,  if  only  in  the 
hope  of  heing  given  some  more 
cigarette*.  Hoys  in  his  position, 
she  knew  well,  do  not  gel  a pres- 
ent of  Khali  Turgn  cigarettes  every  day  of  the  week.  How  happy 
he  had  linked  when  lie  was  smoking  them!  She  remembered  ex- 
actly the  expression  of  his  brown  f its-  now.  as  she  sat  watching 
tin  empty  moonlit  wa.  It  was  not  greedy.  It  wa*  voluptuous. 
Sin-  rcmcnitonxl  s*s-ing  somewhere  a picture  of  some  Sultan  of 
the  East  reclining  on  a divan  ami  smoking  a cliitouk.  She  thought 
Hutto  had  looked  rather  like  the  Sultan,  serenely  secure  of  all 
earthly  en jovment.  At  that  moment  the  Pool  of  San  Francesco 
hud  .stood  to  tin-  tov  for  the  Paradise  of  Mahomet, 

But  Hutto  had  not  come  again. 

Each  morning  Wrc  had  listened  for  his 
upon  the  *ou  tor  hi*  toil . Imt  all  in  vain, 
bad  felt  ulim-t  angrv  with  him  uumisoiui 


mice,  had  looked  down 
<tu  the  third  day  sin- 
-lx.  lint  then  she  had 
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remembered  that  Ik-  was  not  hi*  own  master.  not  the  owner  of  the 
boat.  Of  course  he  could  not  do  what  1m-  liked.  If  he  eould— 
well,  then  lie  would  have  come  back,  She  was  positive  of  that. 

If  he  ever  did  come  back,  *lie  said  to  herself  now,  alte  would 
question  him  about  the  sea.  She  would  get  at  Ida  thoughts  about 
tin  sea,  at  hU  feelings.  She  wondered  if  they  could  ptwalhly  Ik- 
at  all  like  hers.  It  was  unlikely,  she  supposed.  They  two  were 
w very  different.  And  yet — 

She  smiled  to  herself  again,  imagining  question  und  answer  with 
Ruffo.  He  would  not  think  her  mad,  even  if  she  minded  him. 
They  understood  each  other.  Even  her  mother  itad  Mid  that  they 
seemed  to  Ik‘  in  sympathy.  And  that  was  true.  Differences  of 
rank  and  not,  indeed  cannot,  destroy  the  magie  eliain  if  it  exists, 
cannot  prevent  its  links  from  lieiiig  forged,  .She  knew  that  her 
mother  was  in  sympathy  with  (laspare.  and  (Jaspare  with  her 
mother.  So  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  in  aym- 
putby  with  Kuffo. 

If  lie  were  here  to  night  she  would  begin  at  once  tr  talk  to  him 
about  the  sea.  But  of  course  he  would  never  come  at  night  to  the 
islet. 

Vera  knew  that  the  Neajatlitan  fishermen  usually  keen  each  to 
his  own  special  branch  of  the  common  profession.  By  this  time  of 
night  no  doubt  ltulTo  was  in  his  home  at  the  Margrilinn.  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  Ids  family,  or  was  strolling  with  lively  com- 
panions  of  his  own  age.  or,  perhaps,  was  fast  asleep  in  ts-d. 

Vera  felt  that  it  would  be  horrible  to  go  to  bed  on  such  a night, 
to  shut  herself  in  from  the  moon  and  the  sea.  The  fishermen  who 
slept  in  the  shelter  of  the  Saint's  Pool  were  enviable.  They  lutd 
the  stars  almvr  them,  Jlte  waters  about  them,  the  gentle  winds  to 
caress  them  as  they  lay  in  the  very  midst  of  romance. 

She  wondered  whetlier  there  were  any  h*>at*  in  the  Saint's  Pool 
to-night.  She  had  not  lieen  to  see.  A few  steps  and  she  could 
look  over.  She  got  up  and  went  buck  to  the  bridge,  treading 
softly  because  she  was  thinking  of  rc|»ose.  There  she  stopped 
and  looked  down.  She  saw  two  totals  on  the  far  side  of  the  Pool 
almost  at  the  feel  of  the  saint.  The  men  In  them  must  la- 
lying  down,  for  Vera  could  see  only  the  boats,  looking  black,  and 
Ailed  with  a confused  blackness — of  sails,  proliahlv.  mid  sleeping 
men.  The  rest  of  the  Pool  was  empty,  part  of  it  bright  with  the 
radiance  of  the  moon,  |iart  of  it  .shading  away  to  the  mysterious 
dimness  of  still  water  at  night  under  the  lee  of  cliffs. 

For  some  time  the  girl  stood  watching,  .lust  at  that  moment 
her  active  brain  almost  ceased  to  work,  stilled  by  the  reverie 
that  is  born  of  certain  night  visions.  Without  thoae  motionless 
boat*  the  Pool  of  1 lie  Saint  would  have  bttl  calm.  With  t belli,  its 
stillness  seemed  almost  ineffably  profound  The  hint  of  life  bound 
in  the  cords  of  sleep,  prisoner  to  rest,  deepened  Nature's  impres- 
sion and  sent  Vere  into  reverie.  There  were  no  trees  here.  No 
birds  sang,  for  although  it  was  the  month  of  the  nightingales 
none  ever  came  to  sing  to  San  Francesco.  No  insects  chirped  or 
hummed.  All  was  stark  and  almost  fearfully  still  as  in  a world 
ahamlom-d;  and  the  light  fell  on  the  old  faces  of  the  rocks  faintly, 
as  if  it  feared  to  show  the  ravages  made  in  them  by  the  storms  of 
tin*  long  ages  they  had  confronted  and  defied. 

Vera  had  a sensation  of  sinking  very  slowly  down  into  a gulf, 
as  she  stood  there,  not  falling,  but  sinking,  down  into  some  world 
of  quiet  things,  further  and  farther  down,  leaving  all  the  sounds 
of  life  fnr  up  in  light  above  her  And  descent  was  exquisite, 
easy,  and  natural  and  indeed  inevitable.  Nothing  called  her 
from  below.  For  where  she  was  going  there  were  no  voice*. 
Vet  she  felt  that  at  last  there  would  he  something  to  receive 
her;  mystical  stillness,  mystleal  peace. 

A silky  sound— far  olf — checked  that  imaginative  descent  that 
seemed  so  physical,  first  merely  arrested  it.  then,  always  silky 
but  growing  louder,  took  her  swiflly  and  softly  lurk  to  the  summit 


she  had  left.  Now  she  was  conscious  again  of  herself  and  of  tin* 
night.  She  was  listening.  The  sound  that  had  broken  her  reverie 
was  the  gentle  sweep  of  big-hladcd  oars  through  the  calm  sea. 
As  she  knew  this  she  saw,  away  to  the  right,  a black  shadow 
stealing  across  the  silver  waste  beyond  the  islet.  It  pushed  ita 
way  to  the  water  at  her  very  feet,  and  chose  that  aa  ita  anchorage. 

The  figure  of  the  rower  stood  up  straight  und  black  for  a 
moment,  looking  lonely  in  the  night. 

Vera  could  not  see  his  face,  but  she  knew  at  once  that  lie  was 
Kuffo.  Her  inclination  waa  to  to-nd  down  with  the  soft  cry  of 
" Pescntor ! " which  «he  had  sent  to  him  on  the  sunny  morning  of 
their  meeting,  She  checked  it.  why  she  scarcely  knew,  in  obedience 
to  some  imperiou*  prompting  of  her  nature.  But  she  kept  her 
eyes  on  him.  And  they  were  full  of  will.  She  was  wilting  him 
not  to  lie  down  in  the  i*>ttnm  of  the  boat  and  sleep.  She  knew 
that  he  and  his  companions  ntu-l  have  come  to  the  Pool  at  that 
hour  to  rest.  There  were  three  other  men  in  the  hoot.  Two  had  been 
sitting  on  the  gunwale  of  it,  and  now  lay  down.  The  third,  who 
was  in  the  bows , i xehanged  some  words  with  the  rower,  who  replied. 
Vere  eould  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices,  but  not  what  they  said. 
The  rani  versa!  ion  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes,  while*  Kuffo 
was  taking  in  the  oars  ami  laving  them  one  on  each  side  of  the 
towt  When  be  had  done  this  lie  it  retched  up  his  arms  to  their 
full  length  atsivc  Ids  head,  ami  a loud  muse  of  a prolonged 
yawn  came  up  to  Vera,  and  nearly  made  her  laugh.  Long  a*  it 
was  it  seemed  to  her  to  end  abruptly.  The  arms  dropped  down. 

She  felt  sure  he  had  seen  her  watching,  and  stayed  quite  still, 
wondering  what  he  was  going  to  do.  Perhaps  he  would  tell  the 
other  man.  She  found  herself  quickly  hoping  tlrat  lie  would  not. 
That  she  was  there  ought  to  lie  their  little  secret. 

All  this  that  was  passing  through  her  mind  was*  utterly  foreign 
to  any  coquetry.  Vere  had  no  more  feeling  of  sex  in  regard  to  Ruffo 
than  she  would  have  had  if  she  had  been  a boy  herself.  The  sym- 
pathy she  fplt  with  him  was  otherwise  founded,  deep  down  in 
mysteries  to-iond  Hip  mysteries  of  sex. 

Again  Ituffn  anil  the  man  who  had  not  lain  down  spoke  to- 
gether. But  the  man  did  not  look  up  to  Vere.  He  must  have 
looked  If  his  attention  had  lieen  drawn  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
there — a little  spy  upon  the  men  of  the  oca,  considering  them  from 
her  eminence. 

Kuffo  had  not  told.  She  was  glad. 

Presently  the  man  moved  from  his  place  in  the  bows.  She  saw 
him  lift  a leg  to  get  over  into  the  stern,  treading  carefully  in  order 
not  to  trample  on  his  sleeping  companions.  Then  liir  black  figure 
seemed  to  abut  up  like  a telescope,  lie  had  become  one  with  the 
dimness  in  the  Iroat.  was  no  longer  detached  from  it.  Only  Ruffo  was 
still  detached.  Was  he  going  to  sleep,  too? 

A certain  tenseness  came  into  Vera’s  lardy.  She  kept  her  eyes, 
which  sire  bad  opened  very  wide,  fixed  upon  the  black  figure.  It 
remained  standing.  The  (lead  moved.  He  was  certainly  looking 
lip.  She  realized  that  he  was  not  sleepy,  despite  that  yawn — that 
lie  would  like  tu  speak  to  her,  to  let  tier  know  that  he  knew  she 
was  there. 

Perhaps  lie  did  not  dare  to— or.  not  that,  perhaps  fishermen’s 
etiquette,  already  cmdirined  in  his  nature,  did  not  permit  him  to 
come  ashore.  The  boat  was  sc*  close  to  the  land  that  be  could  step 
on  to  it  easily. 

She  leaned  down. 

" Pescntor!*1 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  a whisper.  But  the  night  was  so  in 
tensely  still  that  he  hcaid  It.  Or.  If  not  that,  he  felt  it.  Ills 
shadow — so  it  seemed  in  the  shadow  of  the  ellflf— flitted  out  of 
the  boat  und  disappeared. 

He  was  coming — to  bare  that  talk  about  the  sea. 

To  br  Com  Untied. 


NEW  WOODS  COMING  INTO  USE 


1 1 K sclent  Hie  study  of  the  merits  of  many  species  nf 
traes  agaimd  tire  Use  of  which  there  has  liet-n  a 
prejudice  for  one  reason  or  the  other  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  forest  work  of  the 
government,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  and  the 
investigations  which  have  already  been  made  have 
provided  the  lumlier  industry  with  much  valuable 
information.  Tin-  latest  discoveries  of  valuable  qualities  in  a 
former  neglected  specie*  resulted  after  nn  Investigation  of  the 
tupelo  gum  which  finds  its  home  in  the  Southern  swamps.  Experts 
say  that  the  study  has  brought  out  as  important  data  as  the 
studies  made  on  the  loblolly  nine,  another  species  which  was  ne- 
glected for  many  years,  but  which  is  now  put  to  valuable  use  for 
many  purposes. 

Tupelo,  two  years  ago,  nt  tlie  time  the  study  waa  begun,  was 
little  know-n  ami  seldom  used  even  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
where  it  is  most  plentiful.  In  the  logging  off  of  cypress  in  the 
tlulf  Stair's,  where  ni|ielo  is  found  in  large  quantities,  the  trees 
were  entirely  disregarded.  It  was  found  that,  the  prejudice  then 
existing  against  the  wood  was  caused  bv  a lack  of  knowledge  of  its 
properties  ami  lack  of  eara  in  handling  the  material.  The  in 
vest  (gallon*  have  been  carried  on  by  the  United  Stall's  Korcal 
Service  and  brave  proved  the  value  of  the  wood  for  a number  of 


uses.  The  result  of  these  studies  removed,  very  largely,  tire  exist 
ing  prejudice*  against  this  gum,  and  in  a short  time  the  demand 
for  tupelo  rapidly  increased. 

This  wood  is  now  widely  used,  nnt  only  in  the  Btnte  where  it 
grows,  but  also  in  distant  sections  of  the  country,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  pumps,  *ou  tiding  boards  for  violins  and  organs, 
mantels,  and  interior  finishing,  such  iim  moulding,  door  and 
window  frame*,  and  door  jarnb*.  It  is  manufactured  alao  into 
all  kinds  nf  lumlier.  including  a good  grade  of  edge  grain  (louring. 
Tupelo  gum,  in  the  form  of  flooring,  was  recently  found  com- 
peting aiiecewsftilly  with  Douglas  Kir  in  Hie  b*  Angeles  market, 
even  though  hearing  a freight  rate  of  eighty-five  cent*  a hundred 
weight  from  its  source  of  production  in  l/tuisiana. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  studies  carried  on  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  creating  markets  nnd  establishing  uses 
for  the  kinds  of  wood  whose  properties  are  not  understood.  The 
reason  for  making  these  studies  is  that,  by  finding  substitute*  for 
woods  now  in  use  which  have  grown  scarce  in  consequence  of  an 
exiw salve  demand,  the  timber  supply  of  the  country  is  in  effect 
increased,  the  most  ccottomiral  use  of  wo«mI  in  promoted,  and  the 
evils  of  a general  shortage  in  wo<k1  supply,  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a national  problem  of  the  first  magnitude,  rare  to  that  degree 
|r**citrd- 
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Nevada’s 


Safeguard  for  Mine-buyers 


By  SAM  P.  DAVIS 

Chairman  of  the  Publicity  and  Industrial  Commission  of  Nevada 


VRVKLLOl'S  a*  * U*'  recent  development  of  Nevada’* 
minis  ha-  btvn,  tin*  good  mum-  of  the  State  lu»* 
•nilfiTfil  mui'li  from  the  swindling  operation*  of 
jr-i  dealer*  in  wildcat  mines.  Thin  evil  lum  now  been 
i Iri  * abated.  prartieully  eliminated,  and  hereafter  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  the  inventor  wImi  allow*  him 
self  to  In-  . heated  hy  miim  shark*. 

Hi.-  Iasi  •••'-inn  of  the  la-ginlature  estaldishe  I a 
I’nl. li.  ii  \ n nil  I niliint rial  Commission,  ami  in  a abort 
time  tin*  commission  will  la*  able  to  issue  a public 
bulletin  which  will  in  n gri-at  meaaure  WRirpite  the  wi Meats  from 
the  legitimate  mining  enterprises.  ThU  commission  will  also  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  Minin#  urn  I Scientific  Soeletv  of  Gold- 
tic-ld.  com |H well  of  mining  engineer*  who  hold  diploma*  from  rccog- 
nixed  school*  of  mining.  This  organisation  has  agreed  to  operate 
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with  the  Publicity  Commission,  and  will  answer  all  inquiries  made 
nlalive  to  the  statu*  any  mining  enterprise  in  Nevada,  and  in- 
fmro  the  inquirer  whether  it  is  a legitimate  mining  enterprise, 
bundled  hy  reputable  promoter*,  or  a capitalized  sand  ltank  manipu 
lated  by  rascals  who  pul  the  proceeds  of  stock  sale*  in  their 
pocket*  instead  of  applying  them  to  actual  developments.  A mere 
inquiry  on  the  status  of  any  property  whose  stock  is  on  thi 
market  will  !*•  answered  by  the  secretary  of  the  Publicity  Com- 
mission at  Carson  City,  without  charge,  or  referred  for  more  ex- 
plicit information  to  Forrest  Swears.  Secretary  of  the  Mining  and 
Scirntilic  Nnrirlv  at  tinldliehl  When  it  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Ms-iely  to  x i-si*  and  examine  the  property  and  make 
an  experts  rejMirt  an  ex|a*rt*‘  lee  wilt  I*’  char  gist.  The  informa- 
tion thus  secured  will  he  absolutely  reliable,  as  the  Organisation  of 
Mining  Engineer*.  whose  headquarter*  are  at  tioldOeld,  embraces 
every  mining  engineer  of  standing  in  the  State,  and  has  the 
oilii-ial  endorsement  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Publicity. 

The  history  of  the  newest  discoveries  of  gold  in  Nevada  i*  a» 
liunioroiis  us’  Ihe  history  of  the  earliest  finds  of  precious  metal 
was  tragic  The  thousands  who  swarmed  across  the  continent 
in  the  fir«t  rush  for  California  s gold-llelds  paid  no  heed  to  Ihe 
prospect*  in  Nevada.  wlne«c  nigged  Sierras  were  simply  so  many 
hamera  in  the  my  The  great  N Wadm  rush”  of  itc*n,  s*» 
graphically  descrilsd  and  illustrated  in  IIarper'n  MaoazIXE  hy  -I. 
Km*  Hrown.  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  Comstock  Iasle 
which  add.s)  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Nevada,  growing  in  inqiorlance  from  her  mineral  di* 
covcrles,  came  into  the  Cnion  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  -upremaey  of  the  (om stock,  the 
sway  that  it  held  over  the  politic*  ..f  the  West,  and  it*  product  of 
over  «ix  hundred  millions,  moat  of  which  went  to  build  up  San 
Francisco,  is  a thri<<  toM  tale,  and  only  incidental  to  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  which  deal*  with  the  new  Nevada.  When  the 
mi  arc  1 1 for  wealth  went  below  the  thrre- thousand  font  level,  the 
added  expense  of  keeping  the  mines  clear  of  water  made  the  work 
less  profitable,  and  the  demonetization  of  silver  dealt  a heavy 
blow  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  world.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  terrible  <|.  pro-ion  to  the  State.  I tat*  and  owl*  took 
|*>**i •**!•, a i>f  the  dismantled  hoisting  works,  and  creeping  vines 
wove  their  shroud*  about  the  inert  machinery.  Nevada  went 
rapidly  hark  in  wealth  and  population,  ami  there  was  even  talk 
of  on-ting  from  the  sisterhood  of  Stale*  tin-  desert -Istrn  girl  who 
had  saves!  I'nele  Sam’s  family  n few  years  Indore  from  possible 
annihilation  and  bankruptcy. 

Hut  rliHnee.  which  has  always  played  an  iui|H>rtant  pari  in  the 
destinies  of  i tie  State,  came  I a<  k to  u*  on  whitened  wing*  when 
dim  lint  h r discovered  gold  in  Tonopah.  He  threw  a s’ab  of 
rwk  at  a refractory  mttle  in  a fit  of  anger,  and  ihe  stone,  after 


Isiumling  from  the  llank  of  the  nnimal.  fell  at  his  feet.  He 
picked  it  up  to  throw  again,  and,  its  weight  attracting  Ins  at- 
tention. concluded  he  had  hit  the  mule  enough  and  placed  the 

fiicee  of  rock  in  Ids  |>ocket  fur  future  reference.  A week  later 
a*  asked  an  a*sayer  to  determine  its  value,  and  added  that  he 
lacked  the  dollar  and  a half  to  pay  for  the  assay.  The  a**ayer 
replied  that  as  stain  us  he  found  anything  of  value  in  the  rock’ lie 
would  let  him  know,  and  pitched  it  out  of  the  window  a*  stain 
a*  llutler  was  out  of  sight.  It  lay  there  eight  month*,  when  an 
other  miner  picked  it  up,  and.  nltraeted  hy  its  appearance,  had  it 
assayed  hy  the  same  man  who  had  previously  thrown  it  away. 

This  discarded  piece  of  mineral  allowed  an  assay  value  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  the  ton.  Think  of  it.  if  you  can  think  of  it 
calmly,  of  the  pranks  which  chance  plays  with  the  mining  industry f 
Had  dim  llutler  missed  that  mule,  or  had  the  rock,  after  hitting 
the  animal,  not  bounded  back  just  where  it  did,  neither  Tonopah, 
Coldfield.  Hul  I frog.  Rhyolite,  nor  a dozen  other  prosperous  cani|M 
of  southern  Nevada  might  ever  have  l**en  discovered.  Over  a hun- 
dred million*  staked  on  a single  throw f 

llutler  and  the  miner  wlm  paid  for  Hie  assay  went  into  partner- 
ship. and,  finding  the  place  from  which  tlie  chunk  came,  located 
over  a hundred  claims,  and  leased  them  out  on  a royalty  of  twenty- 
live  |ier  cent.  The  lease*  were  all  verbal,  and  ran  to  the  tir*t 
of  the  following  January,  nearly  a year.  Some  of  these  leases 
barely  paid  expenses  and  smite  made  independent  fortune*  for 
their  owners.  Half  a dozen  of  these  leases  proved  so  profitable 
that  one  thousand  per  day  rental  was  offered  for  renewals  a*  the 
time  approached  to  give  them  up.  llutler  declined  to  extend  the 
contract*,  and  at  midnight  on  the  1st  of  January  all  work  ceased 
at  Ihe  stroke  of  the  clock  in  Jim  Holler's  cabin. 

Hy  preconcerted  arrangement,  as  the  clock  struck.  Butler  dis- 
charged a six-*lus>ter  in  tin*  air.  and  the  busy  hundred*  of  miner*, 
working  like  fiend*  1o  get  out  every  pound  of  the  precious  metal 
posable,  dropped  their  tool*  at  the  *ound  of  Ilutler's  shot  a*  if 
they  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis.  It  is  said  that  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  men.  some  of  whom  were  taking  eight  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  per  day  from  llieir  leases,  not  om-  of  them 
ventured  to  touch  another  ounce  of  the  precious  metal  after  tlie 
sound  of  llutler'*  wr»|»nt  signalled  the  stroke  of  midnight.  Such 
were  a miner's  word  and  a miner's  honor  in  Nevada. 

From  this  beginning  -prang  one  of  the  grant  new  mining  camps 
of  the  West,  which  has  now  cast,  off  its  nwuddling  chills**  and 
is  n-gurded  a*  a permanent  proposition.  There  is  enough  ora  in 
sight  in  the  Mizpah  alone  to  last  for  twenty  year*.  It  is  an  odd 
thing  to  note,  however,  what  scant  attention  'this  tremendous  dis- 
covery attracted  in  San  Francis**!.  The  quern  city  of  tin*  Pacific 
had  been  built  up  hr  the  mining  industries  of  California  and 
Nevada,  yet  when  miners  came  to  San  Francisco  from  southern 
Nevada  lo  secure  moil  a I to  develop  tlirir  claims  thev  were  met 
with  but  odd  regard.  Men  who  had  made  their  millions  from 
Nevada  mining  *aw  specimen*  of  ore  blistered  with  gold  and 
remarked:  " Pretty  good  rock,  but  too  far  from  the  Comstock." 
Thu*  in  a measure  the  past  glories  of  the  Comstock  hung  as  a 
menace  over  the  future  prospects  of  the  new  find,  because  the 
Comstock  bad  l«ccn  *o  great  in  it*  day  that  many  people  could 
not  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  there  would  never  lie 
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anything  in  mining  to  equitl  it.  Itnt  the  staid  Philadelphia 
capitalists,  when  preseutod  with  an  opportunity  to  invest,  put 
llieir  capital  in  frai-lv  and  ren|ssl  a gulden  harvest. 

Tonopnh  had  other  drawUn-k*  at  the  l*'ji  lining  of  its  career. 
Nearly  every  mining  expert  of  any  note  who  inspected  the  forma- 
tion turned  the  di-'overie-.  down  and  made  adverse  reports.  While 
the  expert*  were  discounting  the  finds,  the  miners  kept  right  on 
sinking  their  -hafts  uml  taking  out  ihe  «tnff.  Some  Eastern 
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men  came  out  to  Tonopah,  ami,  finding  all  claims  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  original  discovery  taken  up.  went  Home  distance  outside  of 
what  was  considered  the  mineral  zone  and  sunk  shafts.  The  old- 
timers  thought  it  was  u ease  of  the  quick  parting  of  fools  and  their 
niouev.  hut  the  “ fiNih " who  knew  nothing  about  mining  struck 
it  rich  as  soon  ns  they  dug  deep  enough  and  got  substantial  returns 
on  their  investments. 

One  Irish  miner  who  hail  n claim  for  sale  was  asked,  " l>oes  the 
ledge  go  down?”  “I'm  dead  »ure  it  don't  go  up."  wus  the  reply. 
This  raised  a laugh  that  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
which  could  not  now  Is-  acquired  for  lesa  than  five  millions. 

The  camp  of  Coldfield.  which  is  not  yet  three  years  old,  ia  nn- 
nther  example  of  the  magical  growth  of  a new  city.  It  lies  twenty- 


The  Montezuma  Oub  at  Goldfield,  where  the  Janitor  made 

$100,000  by  taking  Tip3  from  the  Conversation  of  Members 

live  mile*  to  the  sou Ih  of  Tonopah  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  merest  novice  in  geology  eun 
n cognize  ils  origin  in  a glance  at  the  massive  walls  of  the  crater 
which  surround  the  town  hike  Tonnjmh.  it  suffered  from  the 
adverse  opinions  of  the  expert*,  hut  miners’  muscle  and  miners' 
grit  demonstrated  the  values,  |j*s*  than  three  years  ago  a few 
1 1 ills  marked  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  a city  of  twenty  tlioft- 
sand  inhabitants.  SnU-nuil  ial  slone  and  brick  building*  arc 
going  up:  (tank*  with  millions  of  ready  capital,  modern  hotel*, 
etc.,  mark  the  progress  of  development.  In  the  latter  |iurt  of  July 
t lie  cornerstone  of  the  new  Montezuma  (’lull,  a social  organization, 
was  1 it i < I by  moonlight  The  building  will  coal  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Music,  speeches.  iiii|s>sing  ceremonials,  and  elegantly  gowned 
women  graced  I be  occasion.  I Julies’  night  in  the  old  Montezuma 
('lub  would  astonish  a New-Yorker.  He  would  pauae  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  Is-auty  and  fashion  in  evidence.  Many  of  the  clever- 
est people  of  the  country  have  Itcen  drnwro  to  this  vortex  of  money- 
making. 

Nestling  in  a volcano's  crater,  (tropic  lead  a volcanic  existence. 
The  place  i*  a very  turmoil  of  speculation.  !-asl  winter  in  the 
midst  of  the  Block  excitement  broken!  sold  stock*  to  people  in 
the  street  from  the  third-story  windows  of  their  offices.  One 
Nrw- Yorker  made  I wo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar*  in  twenty 
four  hour*.  Some  of  the  boldest  plungers  in  the  game  are  women. 
It  is  related  that  a young  ladv  for  want  of  a better  place  had  to 
sleep  on  the  counter  of  a dry-good*  store  with  some  holts  of 
cloth  a*  a pillow. 

“Ob.  I didn't  mind  the  bard  bed.”  she  said  next  day.  “for  I 
made  over  three  hundred  dollars  in  stocks.”  An  old  man  with  a 
pretty  daughter  who  came  in  with  the  rush  was  obliged  to  occupy 
two  chairs  in  n gambling  snlnnn.  A couple  of  miners  who  savv 
the  young  lady'*  plight  gave  her  the  key  to  their  cabin.  This 
is  the  real  chivalry  of  1 lie  desert.  All  women  are  equally  well 
treat**!  and  protected  in  a Nevada  mining  camp.  Inside  a year 
from  the  discovery  a railroad  was  running  in.  I eame  in  on  n 
I’ullman  sleeper.  Slopping  at  a stand  to  get  my  boot*  blacked, 
I found  one  man  working  where  there  were  two  chair*. 

"Where's  your  partner!”  I asked,  as  I took  a seat. 

"Oh.  he'*  just  run  down  the  street  to  buy  a mine:  he’ll  la-  hack 
in  a few  minute*.” 

After  getting  down  off  the  stand  1 noticed  that  he  had  not  de- 
voted attention  to  the  lierl*.  and  took  him  to  task  f r it. 

"You  can't  expect  me  to  bother  with  the  heels,  salt,  for  u 
quarter.” 

latter  I learned  that  an  interest  in  a mining  lease  hud  netted 
him  a hundred  a day.  mol  sneer**  li.ol  made  him  imlilTcrent  to 
the  profits  of  the  shine  industry.  The  janitor  of  the  Montezuma 
Club,  u venerable  old  darky,  had  managed  to  aceutnulute  over  a 
I tind red  thousand  dollars  by  listening  to  conversation*  in  the  cluh 
and  governing  his  investment*  accordingly. 

Hold-seeking  has  thrown  together  a dis-id*slly  mixed  impiilut  ion 
fmm  all  over  the  world.  The  keenest  brains  are  there— lawyers, 
students,  orators,  men  of  letters  who  could  talk  tireck  mol  Ijitin. 
adventurers,  soldier*  of  fortune,  gambler*  and  sharper*,  all  mingle  1 
in  I lie  same  swirling  vortex.  Nearly  every  man  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful owns  an  auto,  and  these  greyhounds  of  the  desert  have  been 
a tremendous  factor  in  the  development  of  the  countrv.  In  the 
old  days,  to  inspect  a mine  meant  a long  and  tedious  ride  over  the 


hot  sands  on  jaded  horse*,  with  lack  of  water  and  many  other 
discomforts.  Now  an  investor  has  hut  to  drop  into  the  waiting 
automobile,  and  a few  hours’  speeding  over  the  waste  lands  him 
at  the  scene  of  a new  discovery  one  hundred  miles  away,  and  if 
he  i*  pressed  for  time  he  eun  return  the  same  day.  A new  |ust- 
trrn  of  automiddle  built  especially  for  desert  travel  is  being 
manufactured  at  Coldfield.  It  is  long  and  low,  designed  for  high 
speed  and  rough  work.  These  cars  seldom  break  down,  and 
crossing  a twenty-mile  stretch  of  sand  on  a moonlight  night  in 
one  of  thrsr  machines,  where  the  going  is  as  level  as  a billiard 
tahlr  and  nearly  as  hard,  is  a most  exhilarating  experience. 

Kverv  newcomer  to  a Nevada  mining  camp  is  rm-t  with  a most 
sincere  and  hearty  greeting.  Convent iunulltic*  are  put  on  the 
shelf,  and  the  late  arrival  sunn  realize*  that  he  is  one  of  a big 
family.  Nat  Goodwin,  the  actor,  announces  that  lie  is  going  to 
spend  his  Inst  days  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  desert. 

" Kvervhody  here  calls  me  Nate,  In-  says,  “and  they  all  mean  it. 
IM  rather  la*  called  Nate  out  lo-re  in  Nevada  than  Sir  Nathaniel 
on  Piccadilly." 

A ladv  who  had  mingled  all  her  life  in  the  fashionable  society 
of  the  East  said  to  me:  “ I have  just  Is-gun  to  enjoy  the  real 
freedom  of  living.  I haven't  got  to  call  up  Mr*.  Urtmdy  every 
time  1 turn  around.  The  pure  air.  the  glorious  *kie*.  the  weird 
landscape*,  the  jolly  people  ami  odd  characters  I nus-t  are  all 
most  interesting  studies  in  humanity.  Itut  the  nicest  thing  of  ull 
is  that  all  my  good  friend*  here  call  me  ‘ Hose.'  If  people  in 
New  York  had  addressed  me  so  familiarly  on  such  short  »c 
<|iiain  tame  I would  Almost  have  fainted,  luit  hen-  it  set  ills  just 
the  tiling." 

Hut  these  novel  social  conditions  do  not  make  mining  camps. 
In  order  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  tin-  investing  and  *|*-ciilative 
public  tonnage  and  dividend*  arc  necessary.  The  following  i*  cm 
piled  from  the  oltk-ia!  record  of  Goldfield  «o  far  a*  obtainable: 

Tonnage  Value 


June 0330  $ 1 ,323.  403 

J uly. Ht.tUfil  2.1 40.233 


Sims*  these  figures  were  n an  pi  led  a strike  has  Is-cn  made  in  the 
consolidated  properties  owned  by  Nixon  and  Wingfield,  and  con- 
servative expert*  estimate  the  value  to  bo  fifty  million  dollars  if 
the  ledges  extend  another  hundred  feel  down.  During  the  tlr*t 
week  of  August  Hernard  Itnruch  and  his  associates  who  represent 
English  and  French  capital  accepted  Consolidated  stock  in  pay- 
ment of  a loan  of  one  million  dollars  which  they  had  advanced 
for  the  development  of  the  mines.  Tla-y  also  tm-k  an  option  al 
$7.73  per  share  on  the  stock,  (cuing  over  a million  down,  and 
the  taking  up  of  the  option  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  six  and 
a half  millions.  A little  over  a year  ago  this  stork  was  considered 
*o  worthies*  that  a miner  swapped  mane  of  it  for  a Imrse  in  Iteno. 
Tl»e  owner  of  the  horse  would  not  take  all  stock,  but  insisted  on 
ten  dollar*  in  cash  nut  of  the  tolul  value  of  $73. 

The  town  of  Tono|Milt  has  settled  down  to  he  a regular  lull  I ion 

firoducer.  and  is  now  yielding  at  the  rate  of  over  a million  a month 
n dividends.  Other  campa  throughout  the  State  are  coming  to 
the  front  at  the  same  time  and  la-coming  regular  shippers  <-f  ore. 
Hullfrog.  lUivolite.  (ireenwater,  Fairvirw.  Itam-ay . Seven  Troughs. 
Ely  (with  its  millions  of  cop|ier  in  sight  >.  Ollinghmise  Canyon.  Fine- 
nut  (with  it*  square  mile*  of  placer  gold),  and  the  llrnnswick  Can 
yon  copper  ledge*  east  of  Carson  City  give  promise  that  Nevada  this 


A Stormy  Day  in  Goldfield  during  one  of  the 
Winter  Blizzards  which  twerp  over  the  Desert 

year  will  more  than  make  good  the  estimate  of  the  mint  director 
that  Nevada  would  timducc  fifteen  millions  in  l!'H7. 

Goldfield  alone  will  produce  twenty  millions  ami  Tonopah  twelve 
million*,  and  the  other  new  camps  will  gel  in  line  as  »«M>n  a*  they 
ran  secure  the  proper  whipping  and  milling  facilities.  The  country 
i*  la-ing  limed  with  new  railroads  to  accommodate  the  inru-ii  of 
|Mipulatioii  and  new  husine-*  conditions.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
hundreds  of  thousand*  of  ton*  of  low-grade  ore  have  accumulated 
on  the  dumps,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  have  been  piled 
at  the  way  stations.  Mining  engineers  are  constantly  experimenting 
to  secure’  processes  by  which  low-grade  ore  can  he  successfully 
treated  to  meet  the  conditions  caused  bv  high  freight  rates. 
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The  Millions  at  Tonopah 

By  DONALD  B.  GILLIES 


|EVADA*8  mineral  greatm-**  was  lone  ago  established. 

I The  performance  of  this  Sagebrush  State  when  the 
Comstock  mines  wen-  start  liny  the  world  with  their 
marvellous  productions  are  fresh  in  flic  memory  of 
many,  and  those  who  are  of  the  younger  school 
have  heard  of  the  production  of  the  #4iKUHlO.(HM) 
from  those  world-famous  mines.  The  record  still 
stands,  but  who  knows  for  how  long?  Comstock, 
with  a production  of  Eureka.  #100,- 

000,000;  Austin.  #34,000,000;  Candelaria.  #20,000.- 
000;  Helmoni,  ?K,U(H>,000,  and  many  others  of  h-.se r im|sirtaiu-e, 
are  particularly  bright  stars  in  the  mining  horizon,  whose  indi- 
vidual performance*  have  never  been  surpassed.  New  stars  are 
ap]s-aring — Ttmopah,  Goldfield,  Bullfrog.  Fairview  (and  many 
others),  and  simultaneously  with  them  you  hear  of  the  “ Miz|K»h” 
mine,  the  “ Mohawk.*’  the  " Montgomery  Shoshone,”  “ Fairview  ” — 
nil  youngsters  to-day,  hut  with  records  when  compared  in  years, 
since  their  discovery,  that  surpass  Virginia  City,  Butte,  Cripple 
Creek,  1-eadville,  etc.,  many  times  over. 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Nevada's  great  mineral  pro- 
duction in  the  past.  Today  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  to-morrows 
are  equally  bright.  Praise  and  criticism  of  every  new  camp  that 
comes  to  the  front  in  this  desert  Stale  go  linked  hand  in  hand. 
Ti>no|nh  has  had  her  tributes  and  adverse  criticism*,  and  it  is  my 
desire  to  write  a few  facts  concerning  this  great  mining  camp  since 
its  discovery—- of  its  j«a*t  record,  and  what  it  is  doing  to-day. 

Tonopah,  the  parent  camp  of  the  new  Nevada,  was  discovered 
May  It),  1900.  by  "Jim”  Butler  (and  his  burro),  and  I will  pause 
here  only  long  enough  to  dull  my  hat  in  silence  to  the  Father  of 
this  great  camp,  and  stand  uncovered  while  his  burro  sounds  the 
morning  call. 

Three  mountains — oddic,  Butler,  ami  H rougher — partly  enclose 
Tonopah:  the  fir«t  discovery  of  ore  was  made  at  the  foot  of  tin- 
west  slope  of  Oddie.  The  first  assays  ran  in  the  neighborhood  of 
#111  HI. 

On  August  23,  11KX),  the  first  recorded  locations  were  made, 
covering  the  Mi/pnh  kxlgr.  Following  this  location  many  others 
were  made,  notably  the  Montana  Tonopah.  Midway  Tonopah,  T«no- 
pah  Extension,  North  Star,  Belmont,  and  Wwt  End.  These  were 
blind  loeations,  as  the  veins  did  not  outcrop  or  apex  at  the  sur- 
face, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mizpah.  as  above  mentioned,  no  other 
veins  outeropjs-d  or  apexed  at  the  surface  in  the  district,  but  the 
rroppings  were  covered  by  a capping  (later  andesite)  varying  in 
thickness  from  I HO  to  llti(l  feet  l proven),  so  that  it  was  nceessary 
to  sink  through  this  capping  into  the  earlier  andesite.  or  lode- 
t tea  ring  porphyry,  before  one  could  ex  fleet  to  find  ore.  as  only  in  the 
lisle  lieu  ring  |M>rphyry  have  the  more  important  on*  ltodies  been 
found.  The  Montana  Tomqwh  was  the  first  mine  in  the  distrirt  to 
prove  this  fact,  and  was  afterwards  followed  hy  the  'fonopwh  Ex- 
tension. Midway,  and  all  others  in  the  distrirt.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  development  work,  when  this  capping  was  being  sunk 
through,  that  mane  of  our  best  mines  of  to  day  were  spoken  and 
written  of  as  “wildcats.”  This  development  proved  thc*e  facts; 
(but  the  more  impo rtanl  ore  Iswlie*  were  only  found  in  the  earlier 
undesite,  and  that  wherever  the  earlier  andesite  wan  found,  and 
crosscutting  pursued,  magnificent  on-  Iswlii-s  were  found.  In  thp 
ramp  to-day,  where  a shaft  lias  passed  through  the  capping  < later 
andesite)  into  lodr  porphyry  (earlier  andesite)  it  is  considered 
just  as  significant  as  the  finding  of  ore,  for,  wherever  the  lode- 
U-aring  porphyry  has  been  explored  to  any  extent,  veins  and  ore 
hodies  have  l*-en  encountered. 

The  depth  of  the  shufts  in  the  producing  mines  varies  from  500 
to  1 100  feet,  anil  the  faith  in  tin-  camp  was  demon «t rated  by  every 
• ompany  (excepting  the  Mizpali)  sinking  through  from  1H0  feet 
to  400  feet  of  capping  In-fore  reaching  the  ore  horizon  or  loile 
porphyry. 

It  is  true  that  some  companies  have  been  organized  and  com- 
no  noil  o|wratinns  in  this  district  without  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  them  through  the  rapping,  Other  companies  have  mi  located 
their  shafts  that  any  amount  of  reasonable  sinking  would  not 


bring  them  into  the  lode  porphyry,  for  the  reason  that  the  same 
wen*  located  in  volcanic  necks.  Suffice  to  say  that  where  the  de- 
velopment work  has  been  conducted  along  lines  not  contrary  to  the 
geological  facts,  success  has  attended  every  venture  in  the  district. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  Is*  given  to  the  pioneers  of  this  region 
who  made  it  possible  In  accumulate  the  geological  data  which  to 
day  direct  our  course  of  development. 

Tlie  ore  veins  and  formation  in  general  closely  resemble  those 
of  tin*  Comstock  district.  Mr.  J.  E.  Spurr,  who  has  given  us  a 
wonderful  geological  work  on  this  district,  has  not  designated  the 
veins  of  the  locality  as  troe  fissures,  but  calls  them  vein*  of  re- 
placement. in  which  the  ore  deposit*  have  been  formed  along  cer- 
tain well-defined  shear  zones.  While  this  is  technically  true,  yet 
they  have  all  the  characteristics  of  true  fissure  vein*,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  in  any  other  class. 

The  veins  being  worked  to-clay  in  the  Tonopah  district  are 
large  <10  to  It)  feet  wide),  well  defined  (having  been  developed 
for  over  a mile  on  the  strike),  and  will  average  in  value  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  district  in  the  I’nited  States.  Faulting  has 
more  or  less  affected  the  ore  bodies,  but  has  not  to  dale  been 
detrimental  to  them.  Intrusions  (rhyolite  and  rhyolite  dacite)  of 
the  younger  series  ( eoiiipara lively  sneaking)  of  volcanoes  in  this 
district  have  in  places  interrupted  the  ore  bodies,  and  to-day  i In- 
very  important  work  of  ” proving  up  ” the  ore  bodies  underneath 
the  intrusion  of  rhyolite  dacite  is  in  progress  in  two  or  more 
mines  in  the  camp. 

I>kIc  porphyry  similar  to  that  above  the  intrusion  ha*  been 
found  u-ulernealh  it.  and  in  inv  humble  judgment  the  same  ore 
I h lilies  in  character  and  value  will  be  found  underneath  the 
intrusion  as  exist  above. 

While  the  camp  of  Tonopah  is  but  six  years  old,  it  lias  shipped 
380,000  tons,  with  n gross  valuation  of  #l7,5‘.i5,OOt>.  There  an-  on 
the  milling  dumps  in  the  Tonopah  district  143,000  tons  of  milling 
ore  of  a grade  of  #2u  |ier  ton,  or  a grows  value  of  #2.H60,fMM).  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  out  of  $17,51)5.0041  worth  of  ore  sent  to 
tin-  market  from  this  district,  the  railroads  and  smelters  have  re- 
ceived #0,248,000,  and  the  mining  companies  only  #11.347,000. 
This  explains  why  on  the  dumpa  of  Tono|«ah  to-day  there  is 
#2,84)0,000  worth  of  on-  which,  on  account  of  the  existing  market- 
ing rates,  it  is  impo»*ibli-  to  ship.  This  evil,  however,  is  alxiut 
to  lie  remedied,  for  in  this  district  are  nt  present  four  milling 
plants  operating  successfully,  and  two  more  under  consideration. 
mi  that  ull  grades  of  ore  can  lie  treated  with  great  profit  at  home. 
In  another  year  liut  little  ore  will  be  shipped  to  the  smelters, 
which  an'  750  miles  distant,  thereby  saving  freight  charges  of 
from  #7  to  #17  per  ton:  and  the  rolling  coat  will  lie  less  than  half 
the  existing  smelting  charge. 

The  mines  of  Tonopuli  in  the  past  have  been  worked  exclusively 
lor  the  higher  grade  ores  (from  #50  upward),  as  such  ore*  only 
could  stand  the  very  high  freight  and  smelting  charges.  This 
made  the  cost  of  mining  necessarily  very  high  and  did  the  mines 
a great  injustice.  With  the  advent  of  the  successful  milling  opera- 
tion*. tin*  entire  width  of  the  vein  from  wall  to  wall  la  being 
worked,  greatly  reducing  the  mining  costs;  and  the  great  saving 
effected  from  milling  increase*  materially  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  mines  so  doing.  Our  greatest  mining  cain|m  to  day  are  those 
which  produce  a milling  grade  of  ore  in  great  quantities.  Tonopah. 
with  her  mills  in  operation,  can  produce  great  quantities  and  of  a 
good  grade. 

Tonopah  has  a population  of  6500  person*:  four  banka,  with  a 
total  capitalization  of  #1,330.000,  and  $3,200,000  on  deposit ; ha* 
an  a**c**ed  valuation  of  #1,800,000;  and  has  paid  in  dividends 
#4.100,000.  The  wages  paid  are  the  highest  in  the  country.  The 
relations  between  employer  and  employee  an;  most  cordial;  there 
ha*  never  l*-en  any  tabor  trouble  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  and 
in  no  mining  camp  in  the  country  can  you  find  a superior  class 
of  miners  to  those  in  Tonopah. 

A ramp  of  six  yean  that  lias  produced  #17.51)5.000,  paid  in  divi- 
dend* #4. KMi.imm),  and  ex|a-ti(led  iri  improvements  and  construction 
#3,360,000,  certainly  abould  be  proud  of  the  record.  But  great  aa 
this  is,  still  a greater  record  will  lie  made  in  the  years  to  follow. 


Cobalt,  a City  of  Silver 

By  MARC  M.  REYNOLDS 


SIEVETt  has  heen  found  In  veins  of  Immense  wealth  at  Cobalt. 
Minn-  TUN)  miles  north  of  Toronto,  on  the  Temiskuiniug  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  a wild  stampede  has  been  fur 
some  time  in  progress. 

The  first  mine  to  lie  discovered  in  the  Cobalt  district  was  the 
1*1  Itose.  and  to-day  bear*  tin-  name  of  I hr  discoverer.  I.i  Rose  Wa« 
n j*ior  blacksmith  in  the  employment  of  the  railway  in  « -nurse  of 
const  ruction  during  the  year  1 1 MU  from  North  Bnv,  Ontario,  towaid 
Hudson  Bay.  I*i  Bom-  was  waiting  for  a blast,  and  jti*l  us  the  ex- 
plosion occurred  a piece  of  rock  ft  II  al  his  feet,  from  the  hillside. 
\fter  the  usual  incidental  delay*,  the  ore  was  assayed  and  showed 
great  sliver  values.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  Ij»  Row  dts 
is > very  la-rame  known  n rn»li  began.  Ihirmg  11*05-00  the  stampede 
wav  at  it*  height,  and  the  new*  was  exploited  thut  Cobalt  waa 


the  richest  silver  camp  in  the  world.  In  11*04  thpre  were  four 
shipping  mines— la*  Rose.  Tretheway.  Nipi*«ing.  ami  McKinley 
Itarrngh.  The  output  was  15it  tons  of  ore.  valued  at  a little  over 
#1  3<MMmi_  In  11)05  additional  mines — the  Kerr  lstke  Mining  Com- 
pany. Victoria  Mining  Company  Ituiralo  Mining  Compuny.  I -aw- 
Mm.  White  Silver  Coinjauiy.  ('nivr-raity,  Walts.  Temiskaming  & 
Ihulson  Bay.  Violet.  I>r muni- -ml  Mines  and  O'Brien — shipped  on* 
valued  at  in-urly  one  and  a half  million  dollars.  The  total  output 
of  all  miiu-s.  old  and  new,  in  limtl,  was  51211  tons,  valued  at  #3.- 
ftUO.OtH).  Cola* It  now  contains  some  A0H0  inhabitants,  and  i«  the 
usual  tyjienf  mining  town,  hut  very  orderly,  since  the  provincial  law 
fnrldds  tin-  sale  of  intoxicants  in  places  of  this  character.  Coin  It. 
nickel,  and  copjs-r  have  ul*o  liecn  found,  niul  the  development  of 
the  district  ia  proceeding  at  a rapid  rate. 
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Sacking  $1,000,000  of  Hayes  and  Monnette’s  Gold  Ore  bi  the  J.  S.  Cooke  Co's  Bank 


Gold  to  the  Value  ol  51,000,000  from  the 
" Daisy  " Mine,  leased  by  Detch  and  Brewer 


Guarding  a Million  Dollars  in 
Gold  Ore  awaiting  Shipment 


$250,000  worth  of  Frances  Mohawk  Gold  Ore  deposited 
in  a single  Vault  of  the  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


Where  the  Mohawk  Mine  stores 
its  high-grade  Ore  in  Goldfield 
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Bullfrog  and  its  Suburbs 

By  FRANK  P.  MANN1X 

bditor  of  Tbc  Bullfrog  Miner 


Ifrl 


Is® 


HAT  I'ortiou  of  Nye  Couaty,  Nevada,  known  us  the 
Hulling  mining  district  won  nothing  but  n luirnm 
desert  of  shifting  sand*  ami  unnamed  rocks  toward 
tin-  end  of  the  year  11MM.  To-day  it  contains  more 
t Inin  one  hundred  mine*  and  pro* ports  upon  which 
uctivi-  work  is  being  done,  ami  live  stamp  mills  with 
a ea  juicily  aggregating  H00  tons  daily  are  being  in- 
stalled. most  of  which  will  la*  running  l»y  October  1. 
Tin-  district  has  two  modern  cities  eqiiipjM-d  with 
electric  light  plants,  water  system*,  ice  factories,  and 
all  the  equipment  of  civilization. 

These  towns,  Khyolite,  with  a population  of  la-tween  4000  and 
5000.  and  Iteattv.  with  a population  of  ulsiUt  ltMMI.  are  four  miles 
apart,  and  have  two  railroad*  each,  while  a third  will  Is-  mm 
plrtcd  to  Khyolite  within  the  next  thirty  day*.  The  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  has  had  offices  in  the  district  since  its 
first  settlement,  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  is  in  the 
Held,  announcing  Hurt  it  will  establish  its  State  headquarters  at 
Rhyolite.  A system  of  telephone  lines  was  installed  at  mii  early 
date,  and  branch  lines  to  the  outlying  camps  are  being  added 
nearly  every  week. 

The  last  reliable  reports  from  the  mine*  and  prospect*  show  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  Hmi.ihK)  feet,  or  twenty  miles,  of  develop 
merit  work.  In  fact,  the  Bullfrog  claims  to  In-  the  second  district 
of  the  State  and  a formidable  competitor  for  tlrst  place  in  Nevada 
mining.  Toliopah  was  thr  first  discovery,  with  Goldfield  second, 
and  Bullfrog  third.  But  the  advocate*  of  the  last  named  town  *uy 
that  "the  last  shall  lie  first”;  and  they  fix  the  time  at  un  early 
date  for  the  fulfillment  of  tlw-  prophecy. 

The  Bullfrog,  like  most  mining  camps,  has  it*  romantic  story  of 
discovery.  Early  in  the  month  of  August.  1004.  " Shorty  * Harris 
whose  Christian  name  has  l*s-n  lost 
in  the  nicknaming  custom  which  ob- 
tain* among  miner*,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  everything  of  value 
had  been  staked  in  tlie  Tonoriah  and 
(Snldficld  district*  and  (lacked  hi* 
burro*  and  started  out  with  Balla- 
rat, California,  iiia  objective  point 
of  destination,  lie  was  travelling 
along  the  Amargus*  Desert,  about 
seventy-five  miles  to  the  south 
from  Goldfield,  when  he  came  upon 
Edward  Cross,  a stranded  pros- 
pector, and  the  two  camped  for  the 
night  at  Buck  Springs,  where  a 
small  amount  ot  water  seep*  out 
from  the  side  of  a mountain. 

An  outcropping  of  rock  3INKI  feet 
nway  hud  previously  attracted 
Harris's  attention,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  while  waiting  for 
Cross  to  recuperate  for  the  journey. 

Ih-  climlssl  up  a declivity  and  broke 
off  a piece  of  thr  formation  It 
showed  free  gold,  and  so  soon  a* 

Cross  was  able  to  travel  the  pns- 
|M-etor*  secured  other  specimens  and 
returned  to  (odd  tic  id.  Assay* 
showed  $?oo  In  gold  to  the  ton  and 
a stampede  immediately  followed. 

Thr  entire  country  proved  to  lie 
highly  minerali/rd,  and  some  of  the 
I lest  mines  of  the  Sratc  have  been 
tlevclo|ird  there. 

The  naming  of  the  district  came 
from  ow-  of  those  characteristic 
small  incidents  common  to  mining 
life.  A bullfrog  nrver  croaked 
within  hundrisls  of  miles  of  its 
Imundanes.  and  it  i*  only  sines-  the 
dislrirt  lias  liecn  «-*tatdi«hod  that 
that  portion  of  tlw-  nnimal  which  is 
curable  has  found  its  way  into  camp 
in  n refrigerator  ear-,  but  the  pre- 
dominating isdor  of  the  rieliest  ore 
found  in  the  district  is  an  alternate 
dark  and  green,  which  is  well  de- 
fined in  every  specimen.  A lump  of 

the  formation  comparative  in  si*-  and  *ha|ie  with  the  animal  very 
mueli  resembles  n bullfrog.  While  Hurris  and  Cross  were  d- billing 
a nano-  for  tlw-  new  camp  a lump  of  ore  was  upped  over  and  it 
rolled  down  by  the  side  of  Harris.  It  so  much  resembled  u bull- 
frog that  the  new  district  was  then  and  there  given  tin-  name. 

The  development  of  tin-  district  1ms  lo-cn  rapid  end  |N-rnuincnl. 
Kvery  hill  and  mountain  within  an  area  of  400  -quure  miles  of  the 
di««Hivery  nrnuil  to  Is-  mineral  Inuring,  was  slaked.  and  is  now 
being  developed  and  mined. 

New  discoveries  are  being  frequently  made  on  the  outskirts  of 


tin-  district,  whom-  IsiiindaricM  are  l*-ing  gradually  extended.  These 
an-  already  numerous,  and  their  number  is  king  increased 
every  few  weeks.  Scarcely  u mouth  has  elapsed  since  the  achieve- 
ment of  Harris  and  Cross,  in  which  other  discoveries  have  not  lss-n 
made,  and  u rush  followed.  In  nearly  all  case*  the  finds  have 
proved  substantial. 

Notably  among  the  later  discoveries  are  Green  water,  Lre,  Echo, 
Schwab,  Skidoo.  Harrisburg,  and  other  established  camp*,  while 
ether  i-uni|M  are  being  consiantlv  formed. 

Gm-nwater,  la*-,  and  SkidiNi  have  already  become  known  abioad 
in  a substantial  way.  and  arc  forging  to  the  front  with  mines  that 
arc  giving  them  a more  substantial  reputation  with  every  strokr 
of  the  pick. 

las-  i*  the  nearest  of  them  to  the  Bullfrog.  Only  u narrow  strip 
of  the  Amargosa  Desert  intervenes  between  their  Umndiiry  lines, 
'file  las*  Bonanza  uu  the  Nevada  side  of  this  district  is  the  nucleus 
of  a cluster  of  mineral  de|Mmits  in  the  Bonanza  Mountain  which 
is  giving  proof  of  what  development  will  do. 

Across  the  line  on  the  California  side  is  the  Hayseed,  whose 
high-grade  ore  has  already  spread  the  reputation  of  the  district 
a'-rmid.  Twenty  or  thirty  other  mines  and  prospects  in  its  neighbor- 
hood are  being  worked  and  developed,  with  good  results  in  every 
case. 

While  neither  the  Bullfrog  nor  its  younger  neighbors  have  pro 
duced  such  high-grade  ore  a*  other  districts  in  Nevada,  yet  they 
(kkvsi-ss  advantage*  over  others  in  (mint  of  area  of  paying  gold. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Bullfrog.  It  is  many  times 
the  area  of  Coldfield  and  Tonojaih  combined,  and  has  better  trans- 
portation facilities.  Its  mining  zone  contains  incalculable  de- 
posit* of  low  and  medium  grade  ore.  with  many  len**-s  and  »hoots 
of  high  grade.  The  great  outcry  which  has  hern  raised  against 
the  new  Nevada  mines,  to  the  effect 
that  their  deposits  are  without  depth, 
ha*  no  foundation  here.  Her  mas- 
sive ledges  hearing  rich  gold  values 
come  near  the  surface,  it  is  true,  but 
they  have  grown  in  wealth  and 
width  as  they  have  been  developed. 
Depth  in  every  instance  lui*  demon- 
strated on  increase  in  values  and 
bulk. 

Property  owners  are  not  afraid,  but 
are  eager  to  uncover  their  holding*, 
und  every  dollar  that  cun  Ik-  ob- 
tained is  being  devoted  to  this  work. 
Instead  of  having  live  or  six  mines 
upon  which  to  sustain  tin*  district, 
ns  is  the  cam-  in  many  instance*, 
every  well-informed  citizen  and 
miner  expect*  to  see  within  the  next 
few  years  more  than  one  hundred 
mines  in  the  Bullfrog  district  that 
(lay  dividends. 

The  deepest  mine*  in  the  district 
— though  no  great  depth  has  yet 
lss-n  readied — are  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  sulphide  under  the  rhyo- 
lite. Tin*  predominating  vein  mat 
ter  is  quartz  and  talc,  often  stained 
with  iron,  or  dutngvd  near  the  nur- 
ture to  a more  or  less  heavy  manga- 
nese. Khyolite  almost  invariably 
constitute*  the  rock  at  the  present 
levels.  Where  ^ depth  of  4«w»  fret 
or  more  has  lss-n  reached  the  rhyo- 
lite Inis  given  place  to  porphyry, 
and  free  gold  has  often  been  found 


in  porphyry  dikes. 
The  lac  * 


Frank  (**  Shorty  " 
coverer  of  the 


) Harris,  the  Dfc»- 
Builfrog  District 


lack  of  tran*[K>rtation  facili- 
ii  nd  congested  condition*  of 
manufactories  have  retarded  the  in 
trodurtion  of  mills  and  macliinerr 
into  the  district,  but  despite  ail 
olMadr*  the  Montgomery  Shoshone, 
Ilomi—take  King.  (Sold  Bar.  Keane 
Wonder,  and  (.old  Bull  (mg  hare 
about  coinpb-t isl  mills,  and  will  all 
l»-  |M>uii<ling  ore  in  the  early  part  of 
(lie  coming  fall.  Tlw  Montgomery 
Shoshone  expect*  t*>  he  running  it*  combination  mill  of  300- ton 
capacity  by  September  I Tlie  I Ionic-take  King  will  start  with 
twenty  -tamps.  The  Cold  Bar  will  la-gin  with  one  hundred 
-tamps,  the  Keane  Wonder  with  lift v ; and  the  (odd  Bullfrog 
will  try  .i  new  process.  All  inti-nd  to  increase  their  capacity  as 
rapidly  a-  inachiiu  ry  can  Is-  -c.-uivd  and  installed. 

lint  this  i-  oil  tv  till  nsliii-lorv.  Gigantic  water  system*  and  elre 
trie  |Hiw.-r  plants  io-iiug  million*  of  ilollur*  are  being  installed  to 
supply  the  hundred-  ..f  mills  that  are  contemplated  for  thi*  port ion 
■ •f  Nevada,  which  will  be  built  a*  soon  a*  money,  transportation 
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facilities,  ami  factories  can  il««  their  part.  Water  pipe*  an* 
being  strung  along  the  desert  and  into  the  mountains  fur 
miles  ami  miles;  pule*  for  wire*  which  are  to  supply  elec- 
tric power  are  Ising  instullnl  along  the  same  rights  of  way; 
wagon  roads,  autoway*,  and  railroad  spurs  arc  being  extended 
in  every  direction.  " The  general  activity  that  prevails  here 
is  poxsiidy  unparalleled  outside  of  Nevada  desert  mining. 

this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
recent  improvement  in  transport** 
tion  facilities.  In  the  month  of 
October  a year  ago  the  first  railroad, 
the  Ijih  Vegas  and  ToiiojhiIi.  reachetl 
the  district.  It  ftnve  connection 
with  the  outside  world  through  Salt 
Ijike  City  and  law  Angeles.  The 
second  road,  the  Goldfield  and  Itull- 
frog.  reached  the  district  only 
recently,  connecting  it  with  the 
Southern  I’acillc  system  at  Item*  by 
way  of  Goldfield  and  Tonopali.  This 
has  also  given  connection  with  the 
machine  shop*  und  foundries  both 
east  ami  west,  und  established  a 
coi»|>etiti»n  for  Nevada  patronage 
which  has  not  proved  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  milting  interest*. 

The  arrival  of  a m*w  railroad  this 
summer  ami  the  rapid  stride* 
aero**  the  desert  of  the  nearly  com- 
pleted " Itorax " Smith  line  from 
the  Santa  Ft1  in  tin*  south,  lias  ulso 
spurred  the  o|K*ruliug  roads  to  their 
uttermost,  and  l»u*  in  a measure  re- 
lieved the  congested  condition  of 
transportation. 

The  arrival  of  the  third  road  will 
lie  a further  relief  in  this  connection, 
und  with  the  summer's  run  the 
foundries  and  mnehir.c  shops  have 
been  enabled  to  till  most  of  the 
orders,  in  view  of  these  facts  the 
activity  this  fall  is  rxpcclrd  to  sur- 
pass anything  so  far  done  in  the 
way  of  development  and  improve- 
ment. 

During  the  past  summer  stocks 
have  been  dull.  Many  companies 
have  practically  closest  their  doors, 
hut.  without  exception,  brokers  ex- 
pect an  early  revival  and  n great 
fall  trade.  They  reason  that  if  con- 
ditions were  so  pood  Indore  snrli 
wholesale  development  liegnn  they 
might  now  to  improve  in  pro|Mirtion. 

All  manner  of  business  is  confi- 
dent and  prosperous.  There  is  not 
nn  instance  of  failure  Millionaires 
have  increased  fheir  fortunes,  and  men  win.  went  there  in  debt 
have  heroine  millionaires  The  country  ha*  afforded  the  greatest 
opportunities  m tin*  world,  and  they  an*  still  increasing,  though 
competition  is  greater.  A steady  flow  of  immigrant*  is  |H>uring  In. 

Besides  mining  and  the  other  businesses  incident  thereto,  all 
which  are  prosperous,  there  are  great  possibilities  in  other  lines  in 


this  country.  No  attention,  as  yet,  ha*  been  given  truck-farming, 
gardening,  dairying,  or  fruit  raising.  Of  course  the  land  is  a 
desert.  Hut  water  is  being  brought  from  ubroad  for  mining  and 
domestic  purposes,  and  it  muy  In*  secured  in  ample  quant itTes  to 
supply  the  nis'd*  of  husbandmen.  The  soil  is  rich  and  only  needs 
water  to  make  it  produce  anything  thut  grows.  But  little  effort 
has  I teen  made  to  secure  water  by  boring  or  digging,  though  a few 
wells  have  been  sunk  and  it  has 
been  found  at  different  depths.  11 
is  possible  that  at  many  points 
on  the  Amargosa  desert  water 
may  be  found  at  reasonable 
depths  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  large  area*  for  gardening 
and  agricultural  purposes. 

People  are  already  beginning  to 
investigate,  and  the  high  prices 
which  they  have  to  pay  for  all  man- 
ner of  produce  of  this  kind  gives 
them  an  ideu  of  the  profits  that  may 
be  made  by  tilling'  the  soil.  At 
present  a stampede  i*  being  made 
toward  a portion  of  Death  Valley, 
a distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
Rhyolite,  where  it  is‘  reported  that 
a prospector  has  discovered  pure 
water,  pure  ami  in  large  quantities, 
a few  feet  below  a surface  covered 
with  bunch-grass.  This  discovery  is 
claimed  to  lie  more  valuable  than  a 
gold  mine.  It  i*  said  that  over  on 
area  of  many  miles  water  is  to  be 
found  just  under  the  surface,  so 
that  It  can  lie  easily  turned  to  irri- 
gation uses.  If  this  is  true,  a great 
agricultural  district  can  lie  brought 
into  existence.  The  soil  and  cli- 
mate would  produce  everything  in 
the  wav  of  vegetal  ion.  Men  are  en- 
gagril  in  staking  and  locating  the 
country  under  tit**  Desert  Act  with 
the  same  eagerness  which  they  de- 
vote to  the  staking  out  of  valuable 
or  promising  gold  claims. 

The  social  and  moral  conditions 
of  the  Bullfrog  district  are  good. 
The  towns  do  not  bear  the  stump  of 
the  old  time  mining  camp.  As  be- 
fore stated  the  towns  are  modern  in 
every  particular ; they  have  splendid 
business  ed  ill  cos.  many  of  them 
ts'ing  built  of  stone  and  costing 
more  than  $50,000.  Neat  residence* 
are  also  a feature.  Good  school 
building*  are  the  first  things 
planned  in  the  location  of  a Nevada 
town.  Churches  are  liberally  pat- 
named  and  different  denominations  already  have  neat  edifices 
in  which  to  worship. 

The  man  who  seeks  his  fortune  in  the  southern  Nevada  mining 
cani|M,  and  especially  the  Bullfrog,  will  Und.  in  addition  to  tin* 
greatest  oppart unities  on  earth,  n homelike  place  with  chances  for 
every  iidvarict-mem  in  commercial  und  social  life. 


THE  ALAMOS  DISTRICT  OF  MEXICO 


INTI.KD  in  ihc  foothill*  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sierras,  in  Sunni  a.  Mexico,  i*  the  old  city  <d 
Alamos,  the  gray  walls  id  which  have  retleclcd 
the  sunshine  ol  over  two  hundred  years.  The 
quiet  life  ol  Alamos  has  been  touched  hy  the 
inudt-rn  magic  of  railroad  transport  at  ion.  and 
u district  known  for  two  centuries  as  one  ot 
Mexico's  richest  mining  region*  is  now,  under 
the  new  conditions,  pouring  out  a wealth  of  silver,  copper,  and 
gold.  Billing  into  Alnino*  through  orange-groves  und  fertile 
valley  land*,  the  scenery  suddenly  change*  Bugged  lull*  and 
iM-etliug  crags  replace  tin*  green  level  lauds  of  the  Mavo  Rivci 
valley,  and  you  ride  out  of  the  agricultural  into  tin-  uiiiu-r.il  /one. 

What  a romance  of  millions  these  hills  could  tell  if  tunnels  and 
shaft*  were  endowed  with  tlu*  gift  of  speech!  In  1H04  llumlNildt 
lode  into  Alamos  on  his  lour  of  scientific  investigation  of  Mexico's 
mineral  resources.  In  tin  footnotes  of  hi*  liook  In*  stales  that 
at  the  gates  of  this  city  he  |iu**cd  n caravan  n|  a thousand  mules 
laden  with  silver  bars  from  the  Qiiintcra  Mine.  This  mine  is 
still  producing,  and  is  now  Hie  deepest  mine  in  the  state  of 
Sonora.  According  to  the  prefect  of  Alamos,  F.  A.  Nalido,  the 
guiiitera  has  averaged  a million  dollar*  a year  for  a century. 

Alamos  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  little  cities  in  the  world.  It 
ha*  a population  of  six  thousand,  with  ncIiiniIh.  church,  and  hos- 
pital. It*  riches  have  ls*en  aiigiiienlisl  year  in  and  year  nut  hy 
the  production  of  its  principal  mine*  the  D" intern.  I'rnnrontorio, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Minas  Nuevo*,  all  located  on  the  great  silver 
ledge  which  has  a record  of  production  of  several  hundred  million 
dollar*. 

Strange  tale*  of  extravagance  of  rninc-uiade  millionaires,  of 


fabulous  finds,  and  of  "till  richer  ore  bodies  in  the  deepest  work- 
ings add  to  the  interest  o|  this  district.  A story  is  told  of  one  of 
tin*  rich  mine  owners  of  the  old  day*  in  Alamos.  SeHor  Alma  da, 
who  gave  a public  feast  in  celebration  of  the  baptism  of  his  first 
grandson,  lie  turned  the  great  well,  located  in  the  plaxa,  into 
a fountain  of  wine  hy  pouring  into  it  a hundred  kegs  of  claret, 
ten  Irarrel*  of  lime  juice,  and  a hundred  cargoes  of  sugar.  The 
entire  populace  were  then  invited  to  refresh  themselves  at  this 
wonderful  well,  after  which  in  a long  procession  they  marched 
across  the  plnwt  to  the  cathedral,  now  one  hundred  and  seven 
rear*  old,  over  a |Mvement  of  solid  silver  bars,  which  the  rich 
old  miner  had  cuu*ed  to  Is*  laid  from  his  store-1  bullion. 

Dwight  K.  Winn! bridge,  M.K.,  in  a recent  article  on  Mexico  say*: 
“ From  west  coast  districts,  like  Alamo*,  there  are  still  to  be 
traced  deep- worn  trails  over  the  Sierra,  leading  a thousand  and 
more  miles  to  Mexico  City,  through  which  ran  the  streams  of 
precious  metals  that  laved  the  shore*  of  Mexico  and  Spain,  and 
brought  to  the  latter  its  height  of  enervating  wraith  and  im- 
perial prosperity.  I'nder  lu-avy  guard,  month  after  month,  year 
following  year,  there  traversed  the  western  mountain*  the  great 
conducts  consisting  of  hundreds  of  mules,  each  laden  with  a 
cargo  of  gold  and  silver  liars.” 

The  lod.  which  has  made  Alamos  famous  is  a great  contact 
between  granite  and  |mrphyry.  which  ran  he  traced  across  the 
mountain*  for  over  forty  miles.  The  famous  mine*  previously 

it tinned,  together  with’ the  Zanihnnu,  Bulvunera.  and  lai  I’erln. 

nn-  all  mi  this  great  vein  nr  eontaet.  and  excepting  Hie  hittei, 
which  i*  u recent  discovery,  are  all  famous  old  producer*.  Ruin* 
ns  old  apparently  as  the  Axtre  civilisation  are  found  in  these 
hills,  not  jnfn*qui-iitly  in  mini-*  *upjs«sed  to  In*  new  discoveries. 
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Rock-Drilling 

For  a 

Miners’  Prize 

By  CONNER  MALOTT 
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sport  sets  i Wont  or  n mining  camp  aldnre  liko 
the  annual  rock-drilling  contriti  hot  worn  the 
champions  of  rival  mine*.  All  work  is  suspend- 
ed. w ill  If  l !•••  miners,  i rtnl^  in^  in  from  the  moun- 
tains f«»r  miles  anuind,  usscnthlv  in  enthusiastic 
groups  to  “root”  for  their  own  team.  The 
mine  managers  come  with  their  young  wives  to 
witness  the**-  truly  titanir  contests,  and  in  their 
rhnrming  while  dtr*»es  the  women  eheer  on  the  brawny  heroes  ol 
Ho-  ' ( .ohleti  Fierce  or  the  * Itell  lo  l*ay  " Company,  us  the  ease 
may  Ik-,  to  victory 

There  is  always  is'tting.  am!  I he  gambling  spirit  i*  fostered 
hy  the  fact  that  the  ls-*t  team  doe*  noj  always  win.  Though  the 
drills  are  shnrprtinl  by  the  nunc  hlurksruith  with  nil  the  skill 
In-  can  muster,  there  is  always  a chance  of  an  overteni|wrnl  steel 
breaking  oil  down  deep  in  the  granite  hole:  and  then  the  on 


On  the  Left  is  Nygren.  one  of  the  Winners,  holding  the  Drill, 
while  his  Partner,  " Cash  ” Patterson,  is  pounding  it  into  the 
Ground  at  the  rate  of  more  than  Two  Inches  a Minute.  The 
Man  with  the  Coat  in  the  Foreground  is  a Coach  who  Regu- 
lates the  Supply  ol  Water  from  a Bucket  to  the  Drill  Hole 


lucky  tea  hi.  taking  a Irish  “ hit,”  must  literally  crush  that 
broken  section  into  fragments  le-fnrc  the  demolished  steel  can  l>e 
worked  out  of  tin-  way  and  the  sinking  of  the  hole  In-  renewed. 

The  rock  il«-lf  is  a huge  monolith  of  granite  from  the  quarry 
famous  for  producing  the  hardest  in  the  district,  and  it  is  brought 
down  from  some  furolf  canyon,  miles  away,  ut  considerable  ex- 
pense. IV, tally  tlo-  Mi'iu'  of  the  eomliut  is  some  nnluriil  nmphi- 
theatre  among  the  pinr-rlnd  hills,  and  around  the  rock  there  is 
built  n rmle  plulform  of  heavy  beam*  to  Mip|s>rt  the  drillHim-n 
in  view  of  the  sjwctatorsi.  A great  circle  is  roped  off  to  keep  Isich 
t.Mi  enthusi'istie  friends.  This  spoil  has  an  elalstrule  etiquette 
of  it*  own.  with  time-keeper*,  referees,  and  courlim:  and  it  would 
Is-  highly  iinprn|ier  for  outsider*  In  crowd  so  near  the  drillsmen 
a*  to  hamper  them  in  any  way. 


On  the  Right  ii  ’‘.Cosh”  Patterson,  the  griirled  Prospector  who, 
with  his  young  Partner,  Nygren,  beat  All-Comers  in  a Rock- 
drilling Contest  of  the  Cocur  d’AIcnes  at  Wallace,  Idaho 


In  one  of  the  1th  of  duly  contests  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  for 
the  championship  ol  I he  Cn-ur  d'Alene*,  eight  teams  competed — 
mostly  robust  young  fellows,  with  the  rlear  pink  and  white  akin 
that  comes  from  long  work  underground  free  from  the  tan  of  the 
Min.  But  all  these  young  athlete*  were  defeated  by  the  team 
including  the  celebrated  “Cash”  Patterson,  u grizzled  miner  and 
prospector  over  rtf ty  years  old,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  been 
currying  awuy  tlunr  trophies. 

In  these  mutches  one  rnnn.  crouching  close  lo  the  rock,  holds 
the  drill  in  place  while  his  partner  wields  the  hummer.  At  brief 
intervals  they  change  places,  hut  so  perfect  is  their  training  that 
even  in  the  change  there  is  not  a stroke  lost  in  the  rlivthmic  mar 
of  the  sixteen  pound  siege  that  heats,  like  it  huge  {riphamiin-r, 
seventy  live  blows  or  more  to  the  minute. 

It  takes  u dozen  drills  to  curry  n Icnm  through  n contest,  and 
they  range  in  length  from  one  to  five  feet.  A*  the  hole  deepens, 
and  the  hits  art-  dulled,  the  supreme  test  of  skill  is  shown  when 
the  In ild i-i-  snatches  out  the  old  drill  and  thrusts  a fresh  one  into 
place  in  the  fraction  of  a second  that  i-lup*c*  between  blows  of 
the  sledge. 

The  winner,  * t'asli  I'nttcrww.  anil  his  partner.  Nygren,  in 
fifteen  minutes  dtillcd  a hole  thirty-live  and  live-eighth  incites 
deep  into  that  adamant inc  granite.  At  every  blow  the  steel  sank 
|n-rc«-ptibly  into  the  tuck. 


A Group  of  Drillers  at  a Rock-drill ing  Contest  held  at 
the  Cocur  d’Alene*,  Wallace,  Idaho.  This  was  the  Contest 
won  by  old  '*  Cash " Patterson  and  his  Partner,  Nygren 
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The  Rise  of  Fairview 


K I JOHN  in  the  dawning  of  l!K>ti,  Fairview,  in 
Churchill  County,  is  one  more  addition  to  Ne- 
vada's roster  ol  pho-nix-fomtcd  ramp*  which, 
with  a year  and  a half  of  development,  can 
boast  a*  lusty  producer*  a*  lie  under  the  broil- 
ing sun  of  the  battle-boro  State,  tine  of  her 
mini-*  is  already  a nplltr  distributer  of  divi- 
I dend*.  A score  of  other*  verge  upon  such  statu*. 
Kairviow's  mml  faraou*  producer  is  yielding  an 
output  whose  average  |>rr-tun»ugi*  value  exceeds  that  of  Goldfield's 
Mohawk.  The  district  i*  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  i*  an  asset 
reckoned  with  by  *uch  statistician*  a*  make  honest  effort  to  com- 
pute and  compile  the  animal  mineral  production  of  Nevada. 

Hack  in  the  middle  seventies  this  region  wus  known  to  Tilde 
Sain,  a*  appear*  by  a notiee  tiled  on  a monument  on  Fairview 
Peak.  tCrfJO  feet  above  w-u  level.  The  writing  i*  dated  September 
24,  IH7«.  and  was  posted  by  a party  of  California  division  sur- 
veyor* under  Lieutenant  II.  Hirnie,  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry. 
That  little  army  corpa  trumped  the  ground  that  now  forma  the 
town  site  and  covers  the  mine*  of  Fairview. 

Forty-niner*,  constbound  from  every  section  East.  travelling 
by  pony  express,  halti-d  at  West  Gate.’  a watering  station  on  the 
Overland  Route.  West  Gate  i*  a |*irt  of  Fairview.  Float  was 
kicked  from  the  dust  and  eyed  through  pocket  lense* ; but  it  bore 
not  the  ear-mark*  of  the  treasure  they  sought,  the  fabled  yellow 
flake*  from  California's  golden  sands,  and  with  the  passing  of 
the  pony  express  Fairview  retired  to  long  siesta.  Revivification 
came  with  a visit  by  F.  (I.  Norton  early  in  the  fall  of  1W5. 
Norton  was  a poor  prospector  living  at  Reno.  Tlin-e  months 
after  hi*  discovery  lie  had  sold  claims  for  (tW/WO,  and  in 
February  of  |!M)G  the  stampede  was  on  to  Fairviaw. 

To-day  he  who  journey*  hither,  not  by  pony  express  or  on 
burrobuek.  hut  in  Pullman  ears  and  luxurious  auto*,  finds  a city 
the  goal  of  steam  and  trolley  railroads:  a metropolis  whither 
water  is  piped,  where  in*  is  to  la*  manufactured,  where  electricity 
provides  the  light,  und  later  will  furnish  the  power;  a i-amp 
where  more  than  a score  of  hoists  are  lifting  to  sunlight  rock 
that  i*  heavy  with  gold  and  silver  or  the  coarse  country  cupping 
that  conceal*  it;  a district,  the  central  attraction  of  the  present 
market  in  Nevada  share*,  commanding  the  attention  of  silver 
State  pioneers.  Nevada  made  millionaires,  profess i uml  traders  on 
every  curb  this  side  the  water,  and  even  enlisting  exploratory 
energy  from  Knglund. 

Fallon,  forty-two  miles  northwest,  terminal  of  a spur  from  the 
Southern  Pacific,  is  Fairview's  present  railway  station.  La*t 
.March  the  Southern  Pacific  completed  a survey  from  Fallon  to 
Fairview  and  Wonder,  acquired  rights  of  way,  perfected  other 
preliminaries,  and  snnouncid  that  the  branch  would  be  ready  for 
service  by  October,  the  coat  to  hi-  bImuiI  $1(00,000.  Delays  oc- 
curred; the  Nevada  Hills  Mine  was  glutted  with  rich  ore  for 
which  it  could  find  no  adequate  transportation  facilities,  ami  the 
management  met,  discussed  the  crisis,  and  determined  to  build 
an  independent  broud  gauge  railroad  to  Fallon,  the  work  to  be 
finished  by  next  April.  The  money  i*  on  hand  to  carry  the 
adopted  plan*  to  speedy  execution.  Meanwhile,  the  Fairview 
Electric  Railway  and  Power  Company  is  arranging  to  build  a 
trolley  line  from  the  city  to  the  producing  diggings.  E.  D. 
l.idslone  is  the  projector  of  the  electric  scheme,  and  is  bucked 
bv  San  Francium  und  local  capita).  Lighting  i*  one  of  the 
object*. 

Government  officials  have  granted  contracts  which  will  give 
Fuirview  a water-power  equal  to  4000  horse-power  from  the  mid* 
die  of  Murch  to  the  middle  of  September  and  2000  horse-power 
the  remaining  months  of  tin*  year,  the  supply  to  come  front  n dam 
arms*  ('arson  Rivrr  near  Fallon,  where  10,000  horse-power  is 
available.  A locul  rotnjuinv  ha*  *hip|>cd  in  a jmwerful  pumping 
plnnt  to  h*>i»t  a supply  of  excellent  water  from  another  soli  ret-, 
and  will  also  install  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  ice. 

Fairview-.  at  thin  time  of  quotation  slump*  und  trade  stagna- 
tion. i*  more  than  holding  it  * own  on  every  Kxrlmnge  listing  it* 
securities.  Cash,  to  I**  applied  to  development  of  t!ie  promising 
mines  and  raw  prospects,  is  pouring  in  from  every  quarter.  A 
significant  circumstance  i*  that  the  bulkiest  remit  lame*  come 
from  Nevada  operator* — men  in  position  to  judge  most  accurate- 
ly of  the  merit*  of  the  diggings.  According  to  Nat  Goodwin,  the 
miner  actor,  who  is  imw  devoting  mint  of  hi*  time  to  exploiting 
Fairview  claim*.  English  money  will  anon  la*  on  hand  assisting 
in  the  conversion  of  Fairview  pro* pert*  into  shipping  bonanza*. 

tieologirally.  the  chararteri*t ica  ol  Fairview  and  \ irginia  City 
are  almost  identical.  It»th  are  of  n primary  formation  that  is 
dec|**r  than  the  majority  of  Nevada  camp*.  Tonopah  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  it.  Nature  ha*  done  much  of  the  sinking 
in  Fairview,  .is  i*  evident  on  properties  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  district,  where  cropping*  on  such  claim*  a*  the  Climax 
eorrc*|mml  to  a depth  of  .'••hi  fis  t on  the  old  Cn*n*t«a*k.  and  reveal 
the  sa me  sort  of  quartz.  taking  into  account  the  leaching  that  bn* 
been  in  process  for  n-ntnrica.  Fairview  i*  relatively  a thousand 
fis-t  deeper  than  Wonder. 

Two  claim*  were  located  by  l'erly  Iaitigsdnn  eailv  in  the  his- 
tory of  Fairview  nnd  christened  Nevada  Hills.  \V.  II.  Chirk.  John 
R Davis,  John  T.  Hudson.  .lohn  A.  Kirby.  M.  V.  Rise,  and  W.  II. 
Webber  Ismght  the  prospects  from  the  prospector.  Clark.  HoiLson, 
Kirhv.  and  Rice  wire  pals  together  luuk  in  l 1 n h.  They  paid 
$7.V10  for  the  ground  in  March,  IflOfl.  In  June  they  cleared 
fSUOO  on  their  maiden  shipment  to  Salt  Lake,  the  first  carload, 
taken  practically  from  ‘he  gra*«-rnot«.  averaging  $254  the  ton. 
rhno  were  an  Id  M.0A0  ahana  "f  the  stock  at  par  III  . but  none  of 
this  fund  was  ever  required  in  the  development  of  the  mine.  Two 


month*  later  the  market  price  jumped  to  $2.75.  and  the  valua- 
tion of  Nevada  Hills  on  Exchange  ha*  since  l**-tt  $0,500,000.  On 
September  20  there  was  paid  the  third  dividend  of  $7.1,000, 
swelling  the  total  disbursement*  of  bread  money  to  $22-1,000. 
Then  there  waa  left  $2U,tHHi,000  worth  of  ore  in  *ight,  a pay 
shoot  demonstrated  for  n continuous  distance  of  1000  feet,  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  roefc  saeked  for  the  market,  and  sufficient  cash  on 
hand  to  guarantee  the  huilding  of  the  mine's  own  railroad  to 
F’ailon.  At  the  rate  of  sixty  Ions  [rer  day,  the  wagon  haul  to 
F'allon  would  coat  the  mine  in  a year,  and  that  sum 

will  build  the  road.  In  the  stop?  that  is  thirty  feet  hIhivc  the 
150- font  level  there  lie  greaf  masses  of  ore  whose  silver  and  gold 
contents  make  it  worth  $<M)no  per  ton. 

On  .September  30,  tlu-  date  of  its  expiration,  the  parent  company 
purchased  the  entire  iquipim-nt.  including  two  powerful  hoists, 
of  the  Nevuda  Hill*  la-using  Company's  lease,  which  had  been 
shipping  at  the  rate  of  $300,000  per  month,  the  product  running 
from  $150  to  $2.10  the  ton.  nnd  average  $lO0  ore  having  lievn 
thrown  over  the  dump.  Henceforth  ll*w  lt-a*c  digging*  will  be 
o|M-rated  on  company  account.  Their  greatest  vertical  depth  is 
—i*0  feet.  On  the  dump  lie  about  3000  tons  of  dirt  worth  from 
$40  to  $100  the  ton. 

Naturally  next  in  importance  and  geography  is  the  Fairview 
Engle,  a wide  estate  that  sideline*  Nevada  Hills  on  the  north  nnd 
east,  and  was  purchased  by  I’nited  States  Senator  Nixon  nnd 
George  Wingfield  at  a time  when  the  pick  of  the  camp  was  theirs 
for  the  choosing.  They  selected  Fairview  Eagle  a*  the  most 
promising  prospect  of  that  period,  and  that  they  judged  wisely 
has  been  demonstrated  in  Inter  revelations.  After  only  a year 
of  development  Eagle  has  exposed  shipping  ore  in  four  places,  nnd 
has  recorded  the  most  magnificent  strike  of  Fairview'*  career, 
having  tapped  at.  a depth  of  2110  fc»-t  fifteen  feet  of  solid  sulphide 
or*  that  all  average*  latter  than  f»V)  the  ton,  with  two  feet  run- 
ning $700  without  -sorting,  nnd  smaller  seam*  going  up  into 
the  thousand*.  The  sulphide  formation,  which  .is  the  strongest 
possible  proof  of  permanency  of  value*  with  depth,  it  deeper  than 
the  lowest  level*  of  the  adjoining  Nevada  Hills,  nnd  i*  regarded 
a*  the  ino*l  important  revelation  of  the  camp's  brief  history. 
The  product  of  the  Eagle  runs  in  silver,  gold,  nnd  copper,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  value  being  in  the  white  metul.  The  out- 
put is  being  saeked  for  the  ameltrr,  and  regular  shipment*  will  Ini 
the  order  so  soon  a*  there  shall  la*  implanted  inarhincrv  to  handle 
the  flow  of  8000  gallon*  of  water  per  day,  tapped  simultaneously 
with  the  uncovering  of  the  sulphide  ledge.  Fairview  Engle  bought 
the  first  hoist  delivered  to  Fairview  district,  and  ha*  never  let 
up  on  development.  • '»n*ideritig  physical  improvement*,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  Engle  stock  in  two  week*  went 
from  sixty-five  cent*  to  $2,  a gain  of  208  tier  cent. 

At  a depth  of  only  six  feet  the  Jarvis  lease  on  the  Fairview 
Eagle  extracted  thirty-six  sacks  of  shipping  ore.  and  later  ran 
into  n big  body  of  equally  rich  good*  on  the  fifty-foot  level.  In 
it#  No.  2 shaft  this  lease  is  now  mining  on  a four- foot  shoot  of 
ore  at  150  feet  depth,  the  product  ranging  in  silver-gold  value 
from  $100  to  $1000  the  ton. 

F*ix  miles  south  of  the  proved  bonanza  belt,  where  lie  the  Engle 
and  Nevada  Hill*,  i*  located  the  estate  of  the  Nevada  Fairview 
Company,  controlled  by  Salt  Lake  operator*.  Initial  shipment* 
from  that  mine  averaged  $100  jw*r  ton.  and  subsequently  there 
ha*  been  evidenced  « material  enhancement  of  value*.  The  mother 
lode  of  the  section  measures  nil  of  sixty  feet  in  width. 

Uriel  mention  is  here  made  of  other  Fairview  mine#  and  proa- 

peels: 

I’limax. — Six  claims,  a mile  northeast  of  the  Foigle  nnd  on  the 
trend  of  its  ledge.  Andesite  nnd  granite  contact  200  feet  wide, 
coarse*  across  estate,  boldly  outcropping,  lias  extension  of  Golden 
Itoulder  lend,  nnd  Boat  assays  as  high  as  $4iMNi  the  ton. 

i'tifipnr, — East  of  Aztec.  Two  lease*  successfully  operating. 

Condors. — Eight  claims  four  mile*  south  of  Nevada  liills.  Tun- 
nelling for  depth  on  silver  sulphide  ledge. 

f'oj-ri/. — Just  installed  a sixty  horse-power  hoist. 

Cyclone. — First  Fairview  find.  located  in  the  winter  of  IM15-4L 
Northwest  of  Fairview  Eagle  and  west  of  Dromedary  Hump. 
Main  shaft,  at  whose  collar  Is  stationed  a powerful  hoist,  is 
sinking  for  500  feet  depth  on  ledge  that  showed  much  high  grade 
on  the  100-font  level. 

Hold  Croira,-—  Five  miles  east  and  south  of  the  heart  of  the 
district.  Richest  gold  ore  of  this  section  found  in  a huge  dyke, 
proved  for  a length  of  1.100  feet  inside  Gold  Crown  line*. 

UoUhn  Nlii>fnr. — Northwest  of  the  property  of  the  Ida  Mine* 
Company.  With  forty  horsepower  hoist  in  commission,  the  man- 
agement is  going  to  great  depth  on  ledge  wlrane  cropping*  show 
fine  value*. 

Ilailtlonr. — North  of  Aztec  and  northeast  of  F’agle.  Lease  1 ic- 
ing operated  by  Xadig  & Cum  fumy  of  San  Francisco. 

Hot  Onion. — E.xtn-me  northern  |M>r1inn  of  district.  Has  power- 
ful Western  gas-engine.  Si, -king  substantial  depth. 

A little  northwest  of  Fairview  Eagle.  Vigorous  explora- 
tion. consisting  of  tunnel*  and  shaft#. 

Krtt*lonr. — One  fraction  ad  joining  the  Eagle  on  the  north,  and 
three  claim*  far  to  the  south.  On  dirret  line  of  rich  strike  on 
Eagle's  Neat.  A promotion  of  Patrick.  Elliott.  A Camp,  but  now- 
tin-  |w •'.session  of  prominent  capitalist*  of  Fairview  and  Gold- 
field. Sinking  100-foot  shaft  by  contract. 

.Vermin  Hill*  Krlrn*i>»>. — Southeast  of  Pyramid.  Sinking  250- 
foot  working  shaft.  Has  fifteen  hor*c-|Hiwer  hoist. 

If'if  Itock.—  Sonthwi-st  of  Golden  Slipper.  Strenumi*  develop- 
ment of  n most  promising  h-dge  system.  Rig  hoist  on  the  ground. 

W 1/ outing. — Favorable  allowing  in  main  shaft. 
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GOLDFIELD,  NEVADA,  WHICH  DESERVES  ITS  NAME 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  WHICH  THIS  TOWN  IS  THE  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  RICHEST  GOLD-PRODUCING  REGIOI 
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Pluck  and  Luck  in  the  Desert 

By  BARTON  WOOD  CURRIE 


(•LANCE  •(  the  career*  nf  (he  foremost 
men  in  that  little  company  of  rugged 
pioneer"  who  established  Goldfield  on  the 
map  of  Nevada,  and  dug  from  it*  hills 
a great  *tore  of  injure,  bring*  to  notice 
the  names  of  George  Wingfield  and 
" Diumondtleld  " .lack  L>avi*. 

(•••urge  Wingfield  i*  Mill  in  hi* 
twenties.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  he  win 
u penniless  cowboy,  that  is.  lie  was 
usually  |M-nnilcMH  within  n week  after 
pay  day.  This  was  due  both  to  his 
generosity  uml  sjieculative  la*nt.  Tin?  possibilities  in  faro,  roulette, 
lasqucnrt,  cliuckaluck,  and  divers  other  diversions  unknown  of 
lloyle.  which  under  certain  (not  usual)  conditions  yielded  hand- 
some returns  lor  small  investments,  fascinated  him  from  an  early 
age.  It  was  this  hapless  lient,  if  wc  view  it  through  n proper 
moral  lens,  that  lured  him  on  to  vast  achievements  at  an  age 
when  most  col  lege- hred  men  «re  tucking  their  sheepskins  under 
their  arms  ami  marching  forth  (o  the  mighty  strife  of  human 
endeavor.  George  Wingfield  saw  much  of  strife,  too.  and  there 
was  the  smoke  of  )siuder  and  the  taste  of  lead  in  it.  That  he 
was  unusually  favored  of  men  goes  without  suying.  To  sum  up 
his  career,  it  would  seem  that  he  merely  clasprd  hands  with  the 
blind  goddess.  wlierru|Min  she.  moved  hv  one  of  her  eccentric,  un- 
accountable whims,  swung  hint  off  his  feet,  and  spun  him  without 
let  nr  hesitation  to  the  di/./.v  heights  of  plenty. 

While  an  i ingrown  lm]  he  learned  to  puneh  cows  and  ro|>c  steers 
on  the  WiisImm*  range,  ns  his  father  had  done  before  him.  So  he 
was  raised  among  rugged  folk.  In  the  cattle  towns  of  northern 
Nevada  he  became  a nose  student  of  the  primal  law  which  deals 
with  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  learned  to  shoot  with  both 
hands.  He  learned  not  to  drink,  but  could  not  withstand  the. 
fascination  of  gambling. 

It  was  a sober  fascination,  however,  and  he  set-  out  to  study  the 
subject  from  all  its  aspects.  He  dealt  faro  and  tended  roulette 
under  many  masters.  He  played  for  and  against  “ the  house. " 
Always  he  played  fair,  ami  iiis  conception  of  fairness  led  to  many 
quarrels  in  which  lie  soon  earned  fume  as  a gun-man. 

•‘The  swiftest  and  surest  man  with  a gun  in  the  State.”  he  has 
licen  called.  Furthermore,  you  will  hear  from  many  sources  he 
was  just  as  dangerous  with  u gun  empty  as  loaded.  He  preferred, 
if  possible,  to  vanquish  an  antagonist  with  a tap  on  the  head 


rather  than  quiet  him  eternally  with  a bullet.  He  is  not.  nor 
wa«  lie  ever,  a brawler.  In  fact,  he  Is  uncommonly  taciturn  ami 
diffident,  ami  in  Iiis  conversation  shrinks  from  the  iisc  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun. 

When  he  dropiH-d  into  a now  famous  |sikcr  game  at  Heim  five 
yiars  ago  he  had  im  more  idea  that  lie  was  to  Is-coinc  the  rielicst 
man  in  Nivada  within  the  *|tnn  of  a lustrum  than  Dick  Whit- 
tington km-w  he  was  to  become  laird  Mayor  of  London  until  he 
im-t  the  nut u>e  faking  cat.  The  story  ha«  long  hren  entreat  that 
I'nitcd  States  Senator  George  S.  Nixon  staked  the  youngster  for 
this  historic  |ioker  game. 

\\  uiglicld  was  standing  just  without  the  smoky  glare  of  one 
of  Heim's  popular  “ clubs,"  jubhing  bis  heel  viciously  into  the 
curb  of  the  wooden  |Mveinenl  nml  gu/ing  pietiahly  up  at  the 
Vi  How  moon,  so  like  the  ln-l  chip  ho  had  played  on  the  case 
qm-en  and  lost.  His  star  Was  up  there  Inn.  ami  laid  he  had  an 


astrologer's  eye  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  notice  how  radiant  it 
waa.  and  what  a splendid  sidereal  mansion  it  was  slipping  into, 
lie  was  roused  from  vague  glooming  by  u slap  on  the  luick,  and 
turned  to  shake  hands  with  Senator  Nixon. 

They  had  met  before  in  Hawthorne,  where  the  Senator  did  a 
small  lainking  business.  He  liked  the  young  man,  as  every  true 
Westerner  admires  a man  who  can  do  big  hiiiiuui  tilings,  sueli  as 
facing  down  a loomful  of  armed  bullies,  telling  them  quietly 
that  they  were  bullies,  blacklegs,  and  tin-horns,  softly  suggesting 
that  they  drop  their  guns  and  raise  their  hands;  and.  moreover, 
being  obeyed.  Then  the  fact  that  Hie  Imy  was  the  only  peraon 
concerned  who  had  not  mentioned  the  incident  heightened  Mr. 
Nixon's  esteem  for  him. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  I'nited  States  Senator  staked  the 
young  cowman.  *i*>gc*ting  that  he  try  his  luck  on  another  game. 
A while  later  Wingfield  dropped  into  a sixth  chair,  completing  a 
circle  ulsmt  a hare  pine  table  that  w-us  cluttered  with  little  mounds 
of  chips,  drifts  of  gold  and  silver.  They  were  playing  table  stakes, 
and  the  hoy  put  hia  ull  on  the  table,  ami  though  it  was  a 
wofully  slim  pile  compared  with  the  shining  heaps  before  the  others, 
it  was  as  welcome  us  the  many  little  stacks  that  had  been  swept 
away  fnan  earlier  players. 

Several  years  after  this  game  1 heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
thoae  oracles  of  the  frontier,  whom  it  is  your  good  fortune  to  meet 
now  and  then,  a graphic  account  of  the  licginning  of  George  Wing- 
field's astonishing  streak  of  luck.  The  narrator  hud  sat  in  the 
game,  had  lieen  in  it  for  hours,  and  could  scarcely  see  over  his 
heap  of  winnings  when  the  }oung  tuan  “ skinned  " Hie  cards  of  the 
first  hand  dealt  him. 

“It  was  laid  enough.”  the  oracle  related,  "for  George  to  begin 
with  four  deuces  pat.  against  two  full  houses  and  a blooming  peony 
of  hearts,  are  high.  Hut  to  catch  family  after  family  of  court 
cards  uml  fill  in  for  fifteen  bunds  running  was  certainly  Eldorado 
luck  with  the  brakes  off.  He  sat  through  sky-pot  after  sky-pot.  an 
unblinking  idol,  and  when  dawn  Is'gaii  to  spot  the  curtains  I spun 
in  my  last  four-hit  chip  for  a show-down.  Ed  Svkes  and  Itill 
McGuire,  the  two  ornerieat  |s>krr  players  of  Hawthorne,  were 
trimmed  down  to  their  licit  knuckles.  Wingfield  had  slmt  the 
whole  tuhle  full  of  zero;  frozen  us  all  to  a wild  quit. 

"Of  course  we  were  sore  at  being  trimmed  by  a mere  boy  from 
a Washoe  County  ranch,  lmt  no  one  showed  any  inclination  to  get 
fussy.  George  never  turned  a trick  In  his  life  that  wasn't,  on  tho 
square.  Yes.  lliere  wrre  some  at  the  table  who  occasionally  relied 
more  on  their  artillery  than 
on  any  mere  run  of  the  cards, 
hut  they  were  wise.  They 
knew  they  were  hohics  com- 
pared to  the  kid  cowboy  when 
it  came  to  gun  play.  All  we 
could  do  was  to  choke  over 
our  smile*  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  .lumlsi  rush  of 
luck.  We've  been  doing  that 
ever  since.  Now  he’s  the 
richest  man  in  the  State,  and 
little  more  than  turned  tnAn 
at  that.  I’m  nn  old  dodger; 
been  in  mines  and  prospivting 
for  half  a century.  I’ve  had 
many  a fine  dash  at  the 
wheel,  at  faro,  and  at  poker — 
hut  when*  am  I to  day  T Well, 
I've  got  n Liard  and  a blanket 
in  a 'd»L>  hut.  and  looking 
down  the  main  street  you’ll 
observe  the*  biggest,  solcmncst 
graveyard  in  the  world. 

“ At  the  time  of  the  poker 
game,  my  friend.  Kcno  was  in 
a fever  over  stories  of  high 
play  and  high  grade  ore  at 
Tonopah.  And  George  Wing- 
field, reckoning  that  his  tide 
was  on  t lie  flood,  skeed  next 
dnv  to  the  southern  altitudes. 
A1  the  Tonopah  Club  Im* 
found  an  open  game  with  a sky  limit.  lie  won  steadily,  playing 
with  the  confidence  of  a man  who's  got  Fate's  Lo  king.  He  got  up 
from  the  table  when  there  wasn’t  a chip  left  to  play  against. 

'*  Passing  out  ««f  that  Lick  room  he  stopped  ut  a table  at  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  place  was  dealing,  and  sat  down.  I)u*k  gave 
way  to  dawn  The  sun  walked  across  the  sky  and  night  fell  again, 
and  tin*  purple  shadows  hud  once  more  L-gun  their  daybreak  dance 
when  George  rose  from  that  table,  lie  had  broken  the  bank  und 
the  ' hou«e ' changed  bands. ” 

The  winning  of  the  i'mio|uih  Club  amounted  t«»  almost  the  same 
thing  as  winning  fM.OWMNMi  in  vested  at  five  per  rent.,  for  during 
the  years  afterwords  in  which  Wingl'n-M  ran  it  the  net  earnings 
never  fell  L-bov  $Jinmiiio  a year.  He  fixed  (lie  limit  for  the  chance* 
to  In-  taken  by  llic  " house.  ' ami  hired  mi  expert  accountant  to 
i-stimulc  the  constant  net  gain  from  I lie  various  tables.  Then  lie 
doubled  the  nimiLr  of  table*. 
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HARPER’S  VV  EEKLY 


This  wa*  ihniit  the  time  < told  Held  sprang  into  MWfiiff.  Wing- 
field pit  then*  lieforr  the  " pound  floor  " lm<l  Is-en  scratched,  und 
I -ought  a considerable  un-a  of  it.  lie  purchased  town  that 
liup|M*netl  to  fall  on  the  main  street,  and  lie  bought  the  Mohawk 
claim,  lie  let  George  S.  Nixon  in  on  the  Molmwk  and  Iwcame  hid 
partner.  The  two  Georp-s  now  eontrol  a $50,000,000  corporation  of 
eoimolidated  mine**,  with  “ Diamondtield  " .lack  Davis,  of  Idaho, 
I'lali.  Montuna,  and  Colorado  an  one  of  their  right  hand  men. 

Ilavia  came  to  Goldfield  with  a well-earned  fame  an  a pill  man. 
and  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  shn-wileat  speculator*  in  mine*  in 


Idanehed,  und  it  waa  .ai-ver.tl  momenta  la-fore  lie  eould  stretch  out 
hia  big  flat  ami  grasp  Mr.  Hunt'*  alemler  hand.  The  latter  wa*  al*o 
milutrra**cd  by  (Ik*  situation  until  Davis  pulled  him-wif  together 
and  said: 

"To  meet  you.  Governor,  aort  of  brings  me  l«ark  pretty  close  to 
tl»e  edge  of  the  grave.  They  were  knotting  the  lo-init  roiiml  my 
neck  when  that  reprieve  of  your*  arrived.  If  you  will  come  over 
to  my  naan  I will  show  you  the  rope.  It’-,  a lather  gruesome 
souvenir  to  keep,  vet  I wouldn’t  part  with  it  for  a dozen  gold 
mine*.  Whenever  i feel  like  p-ttting  at  ull  wild  it  sober*  me  up 


The  Mohawk  Minea  at  Goldfield,  Nevada,  among  the  Richest  in  the  Section,  where  George  Wingfield  made  hia  first  Millions 


the  West.  He  had  been  a terror  to  thug  walking  delegate*  of 
miner*'  unions,  and  has  l*«en  on  the  blacklist  of  the  I.  W.  W.  for 
a decade. 

The  eareer  of  this  young  man  was  marked  by  an  incident  of 
unique  dramatie  value  for  those  who  are  at  a kwa  for  thrilling 
situations  in  their  Western  romances.  And  1 leani.nl  of  it  iu  this 
fa*hion.  which  is  also  not  larking  in  picturesque  color; 

It  wa*  in  tin*  Montezuma  Huh  in  (ioldtlrld,  and  1 had  just  been 
introduced  to  former  Governor  Hunt  of  Idaho.  Henry  Welter,  one 
of  the  new  millionaires  of  the  district,  had  performed  the  oflice  of 
introduction.  We  wen-  chatting  of  mines  and  millions  when  a 
short,  heavy -shouldered  young  man.  dark-skinned,  black -mustaehed, 
hut  of  rather  insignificant  than  striking  appearaiHv,  entered. 

"There's  * Diium-ndtirld  ’ .lack  Davis.  Governor/'  said  Weber  to 
Mr.  Hunt.  " I *tup|MiHe  you  know  him." 

“ No."  replied  tin*  former  Governor.  “ I never  met  him,  but  I 
once  i**u«-d  a reprieve  for  him  wlu-ti  hr  wa*  ultout  to  Is*  hanged. 
It  wa*  in  Idaho  in  the  strenuous  days  of  the  1'iror  d'Alene*.  He 
was  arrested  for  the  killing  of  two  miner*— members  of  the  union. 
The  evidence  w as  flimsy  enough,  but  the  1 fear  of  God ' inspired  by 
dynamite  and  sawcd-oll  shotguns  seemed  to  work  a (sitent  s|s*U 
u’pon  judge  ami  jury  in  the  remote  town  where  the  trial  was  held — 
some  thirty  miles  olT  the  railroad. 

" Well,  as  it  was  presented  to  me  at  the  time,  once  the  union 
agents  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  conviction  they  made  all  pos- 
sible haste  to  execute  their  enemy,  hoping  to  swing  him  off  before 
his  friends  could  p-t  In  me  and  ap|>cul  for  n stay,  itut  they 
munngr-d  to  p-t  to  me  and  I granted  l lie  reprieve.  They  had  to 
arrange  a relay  of  ponies  to  carry  it  to  the  place  of  execution;  and 
it  arrived.  I ls-lieve.  ju»t  us  the  rope  was  atsmt  Jack  Davis’s  neck, 
lie  pit  u new  trial  and  was  acquitted.  I understand  there  an- 
u w nervier  young  men  than  he  standing  in  shoe*  to-day,  and  abould 
rut  tier  like  to  meet  him.’ 

Weber  called  Davis  to  our  table,  and  when  he  said.  "Jack,  this  is 
ex-Governor  Hunt,  of  Idaho.”  " Diamond  fie  Id  " .lack’s  swarthy  skin 


like  nothing  else  could."  The  ex -Governor  was  curious  to  see  the 
rope,  and  the  pair  left  the  clubhouse  arm  in  anti. 

" Diamond  fie  hi  " Jack  Davis  never  reckoned  hi*  years  of  danger 
ous  activity  as  mine  superintendent  und  promoter,  when  he  wa* 
marked  by  the  Weatern  Federation  of  Miner*  as  " undesirable." 
He  earned  a reputation  as  a gun-fighter  in  every  camp  he  lived  in. 
ami  in  Goldfield  during  its  early  (lays  he  lived  up  to  his  fame. 

In  the  open  streets  of  the  great  gold  camp,  a year  ago  last  Sr|r 
trmhrr.  he  and  George  Wingfield  drew  their  pm*  and  defied  a 
mob  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miners  who  had  pursued  a non-union 
worker  to  their  offices.  So  great  was  their  reputation  aa  gunmen 
t lust,  they  were  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  thoroughfare. 

When  in  his  sprightly  moments  David  had  a little  trick  of  open 
ing  a bottle  of  champagne  by  shouting  cut  the  cork  at  fifty  paces 
tliat  occasioned  considerable  nervousness  in  Goldfield  restaurants, 
and  one  fragment  of  bis  history  deals  with  an  even  more 
astonishing  feat  of  marksmanship.  The  story  pies  that  In-  U-cumr 
aware  of  a man  stalking  him  with  a shotgun,  turned  on  the  would- 
be  assassin,  tired  two  shots,  and  pierced  his  cur*  so  m-ully  that 
ufterwards  the  man  could  have  worn  rings  in  the  bullet  hole* 
like  a Corsican  kind  if. 

Though  this  thrilling  hit  of  nnredote  was  told  and  retold  with 
solemn  cmpha»i*  in  many  nooks  and  corners  of  Alkali  l-iml.  it* 
strict  veracity  may  be  doubted.  Davis  never  carried  what  sonic 
frontiersmen  call  " parlor  ordnance  ” — derringers  and  .3'2s.  He 
Iwlum-ed  himself  with  a pair  of  foil's  .45*.  one  hooked  to  hi*  holt 
over  each  hip.  The  victim  of  such  sure-shooting  uiu.*t,  therefore, 
have  possessed  extraordinary  cars  not  to  have  lost  them  altogether. 

Nevertheless  the  fact  remain*  that  these  two  quiet,  steady  eyed 
young  men  have  passed  through  many  dc*pcrate  moments  that 
required  the  sort  of  nerve  and  fibre  of  which  epio  heroes  are  made; 
and  undoubtedly  if  there  were  more  of  their  calibre  down  in  the 
new  county  seat  of  Rsmeralda  there  would  iiavc  been  no  ih-mund 
on  the  government  for  regiments  of  regular*  to  settle  Goldfield's 
labor  troubles. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  MINING  TOWNS  AND  CAMPS 


THItKK  hundred  and  fifty  men  an-  building  a bridge  for  the 
Western  extension  of  a railroad  on  the  " raw  eilgc  of  me 
where.”  in  South  Dakota.  The  gang  work  seven  days  in  the 
week  and  live  in  makeshift  bunk  Imuxes  in  tlx*  construction  camp. 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  ha*  pine  forward  with  the 
construction  gang,  and  make*  it*  headimarter*  in  u pa*-*enger  couch 
run  in  oil  a .-id ing  by  the  com|tnny.  from  the  day  the  coach  wa* 
iqiened  it  ha*  been  crowded  with  men  from  daylight  until  midnight, 
and  the  harde*l  hen ten  track  ill  the  camp  lends  there.  The  general 
secretary  ha*  been  appointed  postmaster,  and  each  day  nearly  all 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  working  on  the  bridge  wane  to 
the  car  for  their  mail.  Since  it  was  iqx-m-d  the  nnti!  sent  out.  ha* 
doubled  and  letter*  have  Inch  sent  home  hv  men  who  had  fallen 
in  with  the  rough  life  of  the  West,  and  had  not  written  home 
since  coming  to  tin-  camp. 

. Sunday  night  rcligi-iu*  meeting*  (lacked  the  car  with  one  hun- 


dred men,  while  a stcreoptiron  talk  given  by  the  secretary  In  the 
dining  room  brought  out  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Tlo-n  the  men 
would  not  go  to  their  bunk*,  hut  stayed  to  sing  " Yield  not  to 
temptation " and  otlier  go*|*-l  hymn*,  and  listen  to  a talking 
machine. 

After  one  of  the  meetings  a bridge  builder  wanted  t l*e  secretary 
to  p»  over  to  hi*  hunk  house  and  reason  with  hi*  partner  about 
gambling.  lie  was  told  that  every  man  would  lie  gambling. 
When  he  arrived  no  gambling  was  going  on  there  or  anywhere  in 
the  rarnp.  for  the  meeting  hud  put  a stop  to  it.  Christmas  night 
the  lug  men  of  the  rough  camp  held  a Christmas  festival,  which 
was  ns  popular  us  in  a Sunday  school  of  children. 

On  pay  -lavs  saloon*  bad  cashed  in  cheeks,  but  by  arrange 

ment  with  the  banks  this  is  done  in  the  Association  car.  Here  it 
lu-comes  easier  to  semi  the  money  home  by  mail,  und  leas  money 
now  finda  ita  way  over  the  barn. 
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Boston  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 


The  mines  of  the  Boston  Consolidated  Mining  Company  are 
situated  in  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah,  28  miles  southwest  of  Salt 
Like  City,  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway,  at  an 
altitude  varying  from  6500  to  771X)  feet.  The  property  of  the 
company  at  Bingham  consists  of  51  patented  claims,  approxi- 
mately 380  acres,  which  includes  tlie  Sulphide  Mine  and  the 
Porphyry  Mine,  two  distinct  and  separate  mining  schemes.  'Hie 
company  also  owns  over  1000  acres  at  Garfield,  alxiut  16  miles 
west  of  Salt  l^ake  City,  on  which  has  been  erected  a large  and 
thoroughly  equipped  Concentrating  Plant,  capable  of  treating 
3000  tons  of  porphyry  ore  daily. 

A tract  of  land  comprising  over  1000  acres  has  also  l>een  ac- 
quired on  the  west  shore  of  Utah  Igike,  about  40  miles  from  the 
mines  at  Bingham. 

The  Sulphide  Mine  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Muddy 
Gulch.  The  deep  sides  of  the  mountain  at  this  point  have  boon 
pierced  by  five  principal  tunnels,  all  connecting  with  large  Iwnliea 
of  sulphide  ore.  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  these  ore  bodies,  the 
square-set  method  of  mining  is  used  exclusively,  and  all  the  ore 
is  broken  and  dropped  through  chutes  to  the  lower  level,  where  it 
is  hauled  by  electric  trains  to  the  ore  bins. 

The  Sulphide  Mine  is  fully  equipped  to  produce  at  present  about 
1000  tons  of  ore  daily,  assaying  from  2 per  cent,  to  4 per  cent,  cop- 
per. In  the  fully  developed  portions  of  this  mine  about  750,000 
tons  have  been  blocked  out,  which  averages  2.S  per  cent.,  produc- 
ing about  21,000  tons  of  copper.  In  addition  to  this,  a conserva- 
tive estimate  shows  about  375, 000  tons  of  2.5  per  cent,  ore  in  the 
liortion  of  the  mine  which  is  only  partially  developed.  This  will 
yield  about  9000  tons  of  copper.  The  value  of  the  gold,  silver, 
and  excess  of  iron  in  this  ore  amounts  to  about  $3.00  j**r  ton. 
The  copper  value  of  the  ore  averages,  at  15  cent  copper,  $7.90  per 
ton.  The  Sulphide  Mine  is  one  of  gTeat  possibilities,  and  is  by  no 
means  fully  developed. 


The  Porphyry  Mine  includes  156  acres  on  the  western  side  and 
summit  of  the  mountain  at  an  altitude  of  from  0250  to  7700  feet. 
AI)out  25,000  feet  of  development  tunnels  have  been  run  through 
this  portion  of  the  mountain,  showing  the  body  of  pay  ore  to  lie 
from  300  to  400  feet  thick.  These  tunnels  have  been  assayed 
every  five  feet. 

The  estimated  tonnage  of  the  Porphyry  Mine,  as  blocked  out 
and  fully  developed,  is  as  follows: 

The  300  foot  thick  ore  body,  at  12.4  cubic  feet  of  ore  to  the 
ton,  will  yield  58,581,000  tons,  averaging  1.56  per  cent,  of 
copper. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  estimated  tonnage  of  tlw*  ore 
1mm lies  not  fully  developed  is  1 13,405,000  tons  of  at)out  1 per  cent, 
copper.  The  gold  and  silver  values  of  this  ore  amount  to  alxmt 
20  cents  per  ton.  The  cost-  of  producing  copper  from  this  por- 
phyry ore,  allowing  for  the  gold  and  silver  values,  as  above  stated, 
varies  from  $0,056  per  pound  for  2 per  cent,  ore  to  $0,084  per 
pound  for  1.5  per  cent.  ore. 

The  mining  of  the  porphyry  ore  is  all  open-air  work,  and  is  done 
by  steam  shovels,  the  cheapest  method  of  mining  known. 

The  present  equipment  is  ca|>able  of  handling  15,000  tons 
daily. 

The  new  Concentrating  Plant  of  the  company,  of  3000  tons’ 
daily  capacity,  which  has  just  been  constructed  at  Garfield,  is 
thoroughly  equipped  and  modem  in  every  respect.  It  is  situated 
on  the  mountain  side,  so  that  gravity  plays  an  important  part,  in 
the  handling  of  the  ore.  The  site  includes  over  1000  acres,  thus 
affording  ample  space  for  disposing  of  the  mill  tailings.  Three 
railroads  cross  the  company's  land  at  this  point,  viz.:  The  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & Salt  Lake,  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  and 
the  Western  Pacific  Companies. 

The  mill  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  large  Garfield  Plant 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 


Newhouse  Mines  and  Smelters 


The  property  of  the  Newhouse  Mines  & Smelters  is  situated  at  New- 
house, in  Beaver  County,  Utah,  250  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  the  line  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & Salt  Lake  Railroad. 

The  company  owns  2(XX)  acres  of  land,  in  which  is  included  the  rich, 
highly  developed  Cactus  Mine,  the  large,  well-equipped  Concentrating 
Plant  having  u daily  capacity  of  1000  tons  of  ore,  ami  the  town  site  of 
Newhouse,  with  its  modem  Store.  Hank,  Opera  House,  Club  House, 
Rooming  and  Eating  houses,  Cafe  and  Restaurant,  together  with  over 
eighty  modem  cottages,  containing  from  four  to  six  rooms  each.  These 
latter  are  built  in  the  Colonial  style,  are  electric  lighted  and  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  batlis,  etc.,  and  are  occupied  by  the  employees 
of  the  company  having  families. 

One  of  the  mast  unique  and  attractive  structures  in  the  town  is  the 
Cactus  Club,  militant  iully  built,  of  the  bungalow  style,  and  containing 
a reception-room,  reading-room,  billiard-room,  Iwir,  barber's  shop, 
music  and  ball  room. 

The  membership  includes  the  business  men  of  the  town,  mine  and 
mill  superintendents,  and  all  employees  of  the  company  who  are  eligible 
and  who  may  be  elected  by  ballot.  The  club  is  managed  entirely  by 
its  members,  and  has  been  so  successful,  both  as  a means  of  promot- 
ing good-fellowship  and  financially,  that  a new  Opera  House,  Res- 
taurant, and  Caf£,  with  eight  licdn torus  for  transient  guests,  have  lately 
been  constructed  by  the  club. 

Tlie  Cactus  Mine  was  owned  and  developed  about  twelve  years  ago 
by  two  French  companies,  hut  owing  to  continued  disagreement  and 
lawsuits  between  these  two  associations,  as  well  as  a great  scarcity  of 
water  for  milling  purposes,  the  mine  was  closed  down  and  the  property 
came  under  the  hammer.  In  1!X)1,  Mr.  Samuel  Newhouse,  with  great 
daring,  planned  and  successfully  carried  out  the  redemption  of  the 
Cactus  Mine,  which  resulted  in  tlie  acquiring  of  this  magnificent  mining 
property  ami  the  formation  of  the  Newhouse  Mines  & Smcltem. 

This  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  thp  State  of  New 
York,  with  a capital  of  $0,009,006,  divided  into  000, (XX)  shares  of  a par 
value  of  $10  each,  which  ore  nnil-assesnahle  and  all  issued.  Mr.  New- 
house realized  the  urgent  ncec-wity  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
the  ure  of  the  Concentrating  Plant  as  well  as  the  town,  and  he  succeeded 
in  purchasing  the  Wah  Wah  Springs,  in  the  mountains  on  the  west  of 
the  valley,  eight  miles  distant  from  the  town,  this  beiug  the  only  avail- 
able water  supply  in  that  section  of  the  country.  A reservoir  was  built 


at  the  springs  and  a pipe  line  run  from  it,  to  another  reservoir  above 
the  mill  and  town,  and  thus  perfectly  pure  mountain  water  is  delivered 
by  gravity  at  the  rate  of  over  1000  gallons  per  minute. 

The  operations  of  the  Cactus  Mine  are  carried  on  by  means  of  a tunnel 
6000  feet  in  length,  running  into  the  ride  of  the  mountain  GOO  feet 
below  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  50  II.  P.  electric  locomotives  haul  the 
train  of  ore  cars,  each  car  holding  about  three  and  a half  tons,  from 
tlie  various  ore  chutes  in  the  mine  to  the  crusher-house  and  loading- 
station,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  On  each  level  of  tlx 
mine  immense  ore  bodies  have  been  blocked  out,  and  these  have  been 
cross-cut  for  distances  of  135  to  200  feet,  without,  in  several  instances, 
disclosing  the  walls  of  the  deposit,  and  they  have  lieen  drifted  upon  a 
distance  of  GOO  feet  on  the  strike  of  the  vein  on  each  level,  and  from 
one  level  to  another  ore  chutes  have  been  sunk  to  the  tunnel  level,  thus 
facilitating  the  handling  of  the  ore,  which  is  dumped  directly  into  the 
electric  train. 

The  motive  power  for  operating  the  mine  and  mill  has  been  steam, 
electricity,  and  compressed  air,  out  the  entire  plant  is  now  being 
equipped  with  machinery  to  be  operated  by  electric  power  furnished 
by  tne  Telluridc  Power  Company’s  plant  on  the  Beaver  Rivur,  GO  miles 
distant. 

The  mining  experts  sent  to  examine  the  Cactus  last  spring,  when  the 
stock  was  listed  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee of  that  association  that  there  were  about  2,284,437  tons  of  ore 
in  sight,  of  an  average  of  2.5  per  rent,  copper.  In  addition  to  this  they 
reported  about  two  million  tons  of  ore  under  progress  of  advancing 
development.  These  estimates  were  bared  on  a recovery  of  SO  per  cent . 
or  copper.  Iti  addition  to  tlie  immense  bodies  of  milling  ore,  above  re- 
ferred to,  large  bodies  of  high-grade  cHoleopyrite,  running  from  20  per 
rent,  to  30  per  cent,  copper,  have  been  encountered  during  the  iwist  six 
months  on  the  various  levels  of  the  mine  above  the  000  foot  level.  This 
ore  is  shipped  direct  to  the  smelters. 

Within  the  |>ast  few  months  :ui  incline  shaft,  to  lie  sunk  1000  fret 
below  the  (XX)  foot  level,  has  been  started,  and  a cross-cut  from  this 
shaft  has  been  opened  on  the  7(X)  foot  level  in  5 per  rent.  ore.  This 
shaft  will  be  continued  to  the  1000  foot  level,  with  cross-cuts  every  ltX» 
fret.  These  operations  below  the  (XX)  foot  or  main  tunnel  level  will 
open  up  a vast  undeveloped  territory  of  ore.  the  existence  of  which  has 
been  proven  by  means  of  diamond-drill  borings, 
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The  Treasure-House  of  Don  Diego 
and  his  Spanish  Adventurers 

By  JOHN  KEENAN 


ran  more  than  three  hundred  ami  fifty  vrara  ago  that 
a brave  Spanish  adventurer,  Captain  thin  Diego  «l«* 
Velasquez  by  name,  at  tin*  bead  of  a .small  company  of 
supporters.  llire.-ahsl  and  pushed  and  fought  his  way 
through  Northern  Mrxim  in  a westerly  direction.  like 
.sisints  of  other  courageous  men,  Dun  Diego  had  been 
lured  acrom  the  At  Untie  bv  talcs  of  wonderful  treas- 
ure in  tin*  nrw  world,  which  was  u>  lie  had  for  the 
asking.  He  had  wen  cargo  after  cargo  of  cold  and  silver  ingots  brought 
I tome  to  Spain  from  the  newly  distsuensi  hi  Dorado;  he  had  seen  fabulous 

aUMtitMS  <>f  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  ornaments  obtained  somehow  from 
»oee  far-off  regions — perhaps  through  gift  from  the  strange,  rhild-like, 
half -vivace  people  who  had  mined  and  fashioned  them;  peritaps  through 
tltc  simple  method  on  tlie  part  of  Spanish  adventurer!  of  merely  helping 
themselves  out  of  the  abundant  stores  of  pabus-  and  temple.  At  any  rate, 
Utere  in  Spam  were  sld|w  and  shi|M,  returned  from  arrow  tlie  stormy 
Atlantic;  and  in  their  strong  - moms  was  treasure.  beautiful  to  beltold, 
massive,  heavy.  ami  exquisitely  designed.  And  there  also  were  captains 
and  sulxirdiuatc*  and  gangs  of  uncouth,  hardy  followers,  wito,  starting 
away  from  home  poverty-stricken  and  often  desperate,  had  in  a few  months 
or  a few  years  romp  back  rich  as  Cnrsus. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  such  treasure  awaiting  those  who  went  after  it,  the 
sight  of  such  masses  of  gold  and  silver  ingots,  the  talc*  related  by  tlie  men 
who  brought  them  home  inflamed  the  imagination  of  Don  Diego  as  they  had 
fired  the  spirit  of  hun 
d res  la  of  others.  The 
year  1 .5-17  saw  him  at 
tlie  head  of  his  com 
pom , penetrating  the 
forests  of  Northern 
Mexico,  keeping  aavag<- 
beasts  and  savage  men 
at  bay.  undergoing 
hardship*  of  hunger 
exhaustion,  thirst,  and 
never  drenmmgof  turn 
ing  Ixu-k, because  aheiut 
ot  him,  at  a definit- 
in  one  particular 
locality  that  he  had 
heard  of  was  a group 
ot  mines  so  rich,  so  ex 
tensive  that  tliev  could 
make  a thousand  fort 
unes!  for  a thousand 
men 

Finallv.to  cut  a long 
story  short,  I Kin  Diego 
ami  his  follower 
achieved  the  wcllnigl. 
imp*  enable,  and  one  da  \ 
found  themselves,  with 
gloating  eyes  and  ten* 
nerves,  actually  arrived 
at  a great  mineral 
camp,  which  they  at 
onre  named  “Irovi- 
deucia  de  la  Nuevn 
Viscaya,"  and  which 
is  now  the  town  of 
Santa  Barbara.  The 


turbulence  of  their  feelings,  their  joy,  the  dizzy  prospect  of  having  un- 
counted riches  literally  in  their  grasp,  is  difficult  to  realise  at  this  far- 
distant  day.  Here  they  were,  at  the  end  of  their  hazardous  voyage,  in 
tlie  south wentem  comer  of  ('liilmahua,  Mexico,  within  comparatively  easy 
reach  of  the  great  Pacific  Hewn,  On  every  luuid  were  luduiiis.  not  sav- 
age, hut  peaceful,  easy-going  for  generations,  ami  dose  at  hand  wen-  tin- 
vast  trensunxi of  mother  earth  “Nature's  stnmg-lsix,  indeed,  filled  t<*  over- 
flowing with  precious  metal,  only  a little  disturbed  by  the  inihdent,  child- 
like Indians,  who  took  out  what  they  wanted  and  when  they  wanted  it. 

I kin  Diego  and  his  company  were  men  of  stam  stuff,  who  hail  ioumeved 
thither  for  a definite  object,  arid  they  wasted  little  time  ls-fore  making  what 
at  tliat  time  was  a complete  and  careful  exploration  of  tlie  mines.  That 
they  were  energetic  can  Is-  proved  to-day  by  the  existence  of  ore  on  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  workings,  which  yield  high  assays  of  this  precious 
metal;  that  their  efforts  were  crude  is  likewise  pmvi-d  by  tlie  fact  that  they 
barely  skimmed  over  tin*  surfaces  of  these  hank  dc|>onit*  of  the  gods,  liaving 
not  tlie  faintest  idea  that  three  hundred  and  fiftv  years  lot4-r  wiener  and 
engineering  and  mining  skill  would  make  avuilalde  a hundn-d  times  more 
wealth  than  they  themselves  could  curt  away  and  carry  home  on 


ihiplmard. 
How 


Fact  of  vein  at  bottom  of  Reform*  Shaft— 25  feet  wide,  no  walla 
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How  long  Don  Diego  staved  at  the  mines,  or  what  other  advent- 
ures he  luul  on  his  wav  homeward,  it  is  not  the  present  purpose 
to  relate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  lie  anil  his  adventurers  departed, 
burdened  with  gold,  the  important  mines  and  their  fabulous  dcfKsut* 

Itecumc  almost  forgot- 
ten, and  interest  in 
them  was  not  revived 
until  tlie  railroad  was 
approaching. 

It  was  early  List 
spring.  I NOT.  tlutt  t wo 
buxine**  men.  Mr 
Howell  Hinds  ami 
Mr.  Knlph  W.  Cave- 
imugh,  lcanied  thn>ugh 
high  smelter  reports 
that  the  mines  were 
producing  ore  whic  h 
was  of  surprising  rich- 
ness.  With  tlie  enter- 
prise and  decision  char- 
acteristic of  wide- 
awake, aggressive 
Americans,  Messrs 
Hinds  and  ('avejiaugh 
quietly  started  for 
Mexico  in  the  month  of 
April, and  by  reason  <>f 
the  present  accessibil- 
ity of  the  properties 
easily  reaelie*l  the 
mines,  and  after  n 
thorough,  careful,  sci- 
entific examination 
they  immediately  pur- 
cliascd  the  entire 
group.  The  first  news 
the  general  public  had 
of  what  wa«  virtually 
a rediscovery  of  Don 
Diego's  treasure-house 
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came  with  the  announce- 
ment that  it  had  been 
aeeured  by  these  two 
Americans,  who  found 
that  the  vastnem  of  the 
field  of  <i|N*n»tions  was 
mi  sltUMuidoiia  that  in 
May.  last  year,  1907, 
Messrs.  Hinds  and  Cav- 
enaugh organized  a 
corporation  known  as 
The  Hi n< Is  Consolidated 
Mining  (Vim  jinny,  hav- 
ing its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative offices  at 
No,  1 Wall  Street.  New 
York  City,  with  other 
offices  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Mexico.  The  com- 
pany was  capitalized  at 
$r>,(XX),OIIO,  and  a very 
favorable  contract  was 
closed  with  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting  and  Re- 
fining Company,  for 
iW.OtXt  tons  of  ore, 
and  because  this  ore 
contained  a high  per- 
rentage  of  lead  it  is 
Mowell  rlincu  very  acceptable  to  the 

smelting  cnnqiiuiY. 

Tlie  Hinds  Consoli- 

dated  Mining  Company  luis  been  organized  less  than  a year;  vet  in 
these  few  slwrt  months  development  operations  huve  been  pushed  to 
a remarkable  extent.  The  brief  story  of  this  energy  and  intel- 
ligent development  reminds  one  of  the  giant  of  old  who.  on  attain- 
ing his  growth,  fell  asleep  and  remained  so  for  three  centurion,  when  lie 
suddenly  awakened,  sprang  at  once  into  life,  and  commenced  Ills  career  of 
heroic  deeds  and  glorious  achievements.  It  is  more  than  three  hundred 
years  since  Don  Diego  left  the  Santa  Barham  mines,  and  they  have  dozed 
on  decade  idler  decade,  undisturbed  by  the  feeble  and  infrequent  attempts 
to  take  out  a little  of  tbeir  precious  treasure  Now,  however,  after  kw  than 
a year's  effort,  this  modem  giant,  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  lead  and 
copper,  is  thoroughly  aroused  anil  active,  and  his  name  is  known,  his 
power  and  wealth  are  recognized,  the  world  over. 

One  year  only —one  short  year — since  Americans  took  hold  of  the  ten 
great  mines.  In  that  time  the  property  lias  been  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-tiate  machinery,  three  miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad 
has  been  built  connecting  the  mines  with  the  Mexican  Central  Hailway 
at  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  an  overhead  tram  Is  I wing  const  rueted 
to  bring  the  ore  from  the  various  shafts  to  the  concentrator.  At  tJie 
present  time  the  Hinds  Consolidated  Mining  Company  has  five  shafts, 
with  an  aggregate  depth  of  more  than  1000  feet,  and  lie  tween  8000  and 
9000  feet  of  drift  and  raises,  in  addition  to  tlio  great  underground  workings 
and  surface  and  railroad  construction,  employing  over  300  men. 

The  success  of  this  gigantic  enterprise  is  due  solely  to  the  enterprise, 
ability,  and  integrity  of  Messrs.  Hinds  and  Cavenaugh,  and  to  their  staff 
of  conservative  assistants  Their  steadfast  plan  has  been  at  all  times 
to  work  for  the  lienefit  of  the  stockholders;  and  iKitwithstundirig  that  the 
company  was  organized  to  operate  the  mines,  Messrs.  Hinds  and  Cavenaugh 
have  n/if  done  ns  many  other  operators  —organizing  a company  for  the 
railroad  with  the  profit  for  them  selves;  or  a town-site  company,  or  for 
the  extension  which  they  have  just  purchased  at  a nominal  figure,  consist- 
ing of  the  Sun  liufael  and  Cabraasa  mines,  which  is  the  continuation  of 
the  great  Santa  Gcrlnuiis  vein  and  which  luis  I wen  turned  over  to  this 
company. 

To-dav  this  company  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  paid  a quarterly 
dividend  of  2 per  rent,  mi  the  capital  stork  on  February  27th,  this  year,  and 
considering  the  financial  disturbances,  or  depression  ns  it  may  Iw  called, 
which  started  in  tlio  last  week  of  Marrli,  l!K)7.  and  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  it  is  apparent  tluit  the  isunpany  has  certainly  accomplished 
a great  undertaking.  Not  only  has  it  put  m all  the  equipment  mentioned 
alxive  and  paid  for  it  l>y  the  sale  of  stock,  hut  its  output  of  ore  has  been 
large  enough  to  pay  a sultstnntial  dividend  within  the  year.  It  Ls  a record 
well  to  be  proud  of.  Nor  has  this  stock  I wen  placed  by  gigantic  advertising 
ii leans,  as  so  many  mining  eompunuts  liavc  sold  their  stock,  but  it  ]ms  all 
Isfii  sold  to  conservative  investors,  n great  many  «»f  whom  have  seen  the 


Ralph  W.  Cavenaugh 


property,  and  have  then 
told  their  frieiuLs  of  it, 
who  likewise  invested. 

The  Hinds  Conooli- 
dnted  lias  tremendoits 
on*  reserve*  consisting 
of  the  following  metals, 
gnkl.  silver,  copper,  and 
wad:  it  has  throe  large 
parallel  fissure  veins  run- 
ning through  and  out- 
cropping the  entire 
length  of  the  property , 
over  one  and  a half 
miles,  and  extending  in 
breadth  frtnn  ten  to 
twenty-eight  feet. 

The  building  of  the 
railroad  has  made  it 
pnteuhle  to  ship  the  ore 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
t Iw  .smelters,  hut,  accord- 
ing to  their  contract 
with  the  American 
Smelting  Jk  Refining 
Co.,  it  is  necessary  only 
for  them  to  ship  the 
ore  nineteen  miles  to 
l’arral,  where  it  is  taken 
in  diarge  by  that  com- 
part v. 

Expert  after  expert 
has  seen  tills  property,. 

ami  witlHiut  a single  exception  all  have  been  high  in  their  praises  not  only 
of  the  tremendous  possibilities  and  present  ore  reserves,  but  also  of  the 
management,  which  in  every  rase  has  lawn  pronounced  excellent.  They  have 
openly  stated  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  mining  properties  they  have  ever 
examined.  Carl  Ihimell,  an  expert  and  mining  engineer,  sent  to  examine 
tin*  mines  by  prominent  .New  York  capitalists,  stated  in  a letter  that  “the 
ore  ImmUcm  are  so  large  and  w>  open  in  niaracter  that  the  most,  casual  inspec- 
tion satisfied  me  of  the  existence  of  more  ore  than  it  will  be  ptMsible  to 
mine  during  tl»e  next  twenty  years.  ...  I have  every  confidence  that  the 
Hinds  Consolidated  will  Im*  a steady  and  liberal  di’viilend-payer,  and  I 
firmly  believe  its  stock  to  Iw  one  of  llw  Iwsl  and  safest  investments  at 
present  available." 

Mr.  Orrin  Allen,  mining  expert,  in  concluding  his  report  on  the  prop- 
erty said:  “I  am  of  the  opinion  from  the  facts  obtained  by  me  at  the 

mines  and  embodied  in  this  report,  that  one  of  the  largest,  mines  in 
Mexico  will  Iw  opened  up.  With  good  management  at  the  mine,  with  the 
equipment  I liuve  suggested,  this  mine  should  pay  out  ut  least  one-fourth 
the  par  value  of  its  capital  stock  each  year." 

One  of  the  stockholders,  writing  under  date  of  Fell.  11,  1908,  says: 
“I  had  a conference  to-day  with  Mr  F.  W.  Wardwcll,  of  Ckvelniid.  Oli»o, 
wlio  has  just  returned  from  a trip  to  the  properly  of  the  Hinds  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  Mr.  Wanlwell  was  very  enthusiastic  in  his  talk  with  me, 
and,  being  a man  of  large  experience  and  a keen  observer,  what  he  said  to 
me  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  was  certainly  very  encouraging.  He 
stated  to  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  property  was  a gigantic  one,  and  that 
it  would  be  a great  sucres*.  He  said  tliat  he  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  entire  management,  and  was  dunifnunded  to  find  llw  amount  of  work 
that  had  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a time.  He  further  stated  that  tlve 
stockholder)  up  here  did  not  know  what  they  had.  While  we  were  all 
aware  of  these  facts,  as  stated  to  us  from  time  to  time,  nevertheless  a state- 
ment of  tliin  kind  coming  from  a man  of  Mr.  Wardwell's  reputation  ccrtainlv 
made  me  feel  vert-  good.  Knowing  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  have  such 
information,  I have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  you  of  the  above  interview, 
and  feel  that  I certainly  liave  A great  deal  to  look  forward  to  when  I reach 
the  property  jilxait  the  first  of  March.” 

The  company  luis  as  its  officers,  Howell  Hinds,  of  Cleveland,  President, 
one  of  the  most  conservative  mining  men  in  this  country;  Ralph  W.  Cava- 
naugh. of  New  York,  Vice-President  and  Secretary;  Frederick  C.  Becker,  of 
Cleveland,  Treasurer;  Frederick  S.  Steams,  of  .New  York,  Assistant 
Secretary ; and  Win.  W.  Khuer.  General  Manager  at  the  mines,  a capable 
uimI  practical  mining  man  of  wide  experience. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Hinds  Consolidated  Mining 
Company,  a tremendous  working  mine,  will 'declare  large  dividends  for 
many  years  to  come  and  will  cvcutually  be  one  of  llw  largest  producing 
mines  hi  Mexico. 


The  company  owns  its  own  railway  and  equipment 
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Tom  Lockhart 

After  tiro  yearn'  incessant  development 
work,  comprising  nearly  two  miles  of  shafts, 
drifts,  and  cross-cuts,  the  Florence  Gold 
Mining  Company  is  planning  a monster 
quarts  mill  to  crush  the  huge  tonnage  of 
milling  ore  which  stands  exposed  through- 
out the  underground  workings  and  lies 
heaped  on  the  <lum|»  about  the  various 
shafts.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  has  been  let,  the  machinery  has 
been  ordered,  and  men  are  employed  in 
levelling  the  surface  for  the  foundation. 
Towering  high  above  the  other  buildings 
surrounding  the  mine  on  the  elope  of  the 
hill  overlooking  Goldfield,  it  will  odd  to 
the  scene  of  activity  presented  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Florence  prop- 
erty, and  1*  classed  among  local  mining 
as  Goldfield  Mill  No.  7. 

The  management  has  planned  its  mill  on 
what  may  l>c  termed  the  unit  system. 
This  means  that  additional  stamps  can  lx* 
added  as  circumstances  warrant,  thus  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  mill  and  allow- 
ing the  future  development  of  the  mine  to 
l>e  conducted  on  a larger  scale  than  over 
before  attempted  in  Goldfield.  These  and 
other  details,  including  a j>erfcct  system  of 
concentration  and  cyanide,  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  for  many  months  by  the 
officials  of  the  company  in  Denver,  ex- 
l»erimenting  with  various  styles  and  tyj>es 
of  crushing  machinery,  in  order  to  discover 
the  lxwt  process  of  handling  the  company’s 
ores  at  the  least  possible  cost  and  the 
greatest  saving  in  gold  values.  When  , 
the  first  unit  of  the  mill  is  completed  it  will 
consist  of  fifteen  stamps,  with  a cap  wily 
of  crushing  120  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

That  it  is  unlikely  there  will  l>e  any 
dearth  of  ore  for  many  years  is  obvious, 
when  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
main  ledge  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  wide, 
nearly  all  of  which  carries  good  milling 
values.  The  policy  of  shipping  excep- 
tionally high-grade  ore  will  be  continued. 
From  the  general  trend  of  the  vein,  north- 
westerly and  southeasterly,  ami  its  dip  to 
the  east,  it  gives  every  appearance  of  Ixiug 
a permanent,  true  fissure,  capable  of  Ixing 
mined  a thousand  feet  deep.  The  main 
workings  are  now  in  various  levels,  down 
to  the  350-foot  station.  At  the  latter  depth 
the  ore  has  a tendency  to  carry  a slight  per- 
centage of  copper,  this  lx*ing  considered 
an  indication  that  somewhere,  deep  down 
below  the  lowest  winze  in  the  mine,  there 
will  tie  found  immense  liodics  of  ore  thut 
will  produce  millions  of  dollars  and  edi|Ktc 
all  records  for  iiennanency  and  extent. 

That  the  history  of  the  famous  mine 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  public  is  felt 
assured,  as  its  reconi  for  producing  several 
million  dollars  to  fortunate  leasers  is  well 
known.  Its  interest,  in  the  main,  to  the 
controlling  owners — A.  I).  Parker,  vice- 
president  of  tl*e  Colorado  Southern  liail- 
mod,  and  T.  I).  1/ickhart.  a prospector 
whom  he  kept  supplied  with  funds  for 
twenty-three  years — lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
mine  has  at  last  rewarded  their  persistent 
search  for  a mining  pro]>cny  that  would  i 
make  them  independently  wealthy. 


James  H.  Macmillan 

In  James  II.  Macmillan,  head  of  tlx*  firm  of  The 
J.  II.  Macmillan  Co.,  Inc.,  Goldfield  tuts  one  of  the 
native  suns  of  Nevada,  who  lias  cost  his  lot  with 
the  mining  industry  of  Ute  State  an  recently  mine 
inti)  prominence  again  through  its  mining  activities, 
and  pronounced  success  has  crowned  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Macmillan  was  born  in  Union vi lie,  Nevada. 
Ilis  father,  one  of  the  prominent  attorneys  of  both 
Utah  and  Nevada,  was  considered  the  leader  of  the 
Democracy  of  tins  Sagebrush  State  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Macmillan  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  but  his  trend 
towards  mining  was  developed  throughout  Mon- 
tana, including  Butte,  Anaconda,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  mining  camps  of  note  within  that  great  State 
of  the  industry.  It  was  there  that  ho  acquired 
his  first  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  what 
seems  to  lx?  his  natural  life-work.  For  several 
years  he  devoted  his  time  to  iicwhikiimt  business, 
and,  in  fact,  bis  first  venture  in  Goldfield  (al- 
though he  went  tlipre  for  tlx?  purpose  of  mining) 
was  the  foundation  ami  publication  of  Goldfield's 
first  daily  paper,  known  tlvrn  as  the  “Goldfield 
Sun."  and  later  as  the  "Goldfield  Tribune.” 

Mr.  Macmillan  was  onoof  the  pioneers  of  the  Man- 
hat  tan  < amp , where  he  acquired  heavy  interests  and 
made  several  successful  promotions.  One  or  two  of 
these  promotions  are  now  considered  in  the  list  of 
real  worthy  properties  in  tlx?  Manhattan  District. 

Later,  tliis  young  and  energetic  promoter  gave 
tl>e  Goldfield  District  careful  scrutiny,  and  de- 
rided that  with  pood  judgment  and  the  proper 
iiuumgeux'nt  leasing  would  be  a profitable  vent- 
ure in  that  high-grade  camp.  He  associated  him- 
self with  George  B.  Holleran,  his  present  partner 
in  The  J-  H.  Macmillan  Company,  in  tlx*  ilc- 
vdonment  of  a block  of  ground’ on  the  Gold 
Weupo  Fraction  of  the  Juinlxt  Intension,  which 
was  incorporated  and  promoted  under  the  name 
of  Mohawk-Jumbo  Lease  Company.  The  history 
of  that  lease  up  to  the  present  tune  shows  that 
determination  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
M«*rs.  Macmillan  and  Ifnllcran  were  all  that  was 
needed  to  bring  the  reward  merited. 

Tlx*  Moltawk-Jumbo  Imk  shaft  was  continued 
to  a depth  of  -4 AO  feet,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$50,000.00,  and  tlx?  result  is  three  dividends  al- 
ready, amounting  to  $"200,0(10.00,  with  enough 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  two  or  three  addi- 
tional ones,  and  several  months  vet  in  which  to 
ojieraU*;  so  thut  the  record  of  the  Sioliawk-JumlHi, 
ill  all  likelihood,  will  Is*  excelled  by  Imt  few  leasing 
companies  in  Nevada. 

The  J.  II.  Macmillan  Co.,  Inc.,  lias  promoml 
the  Mohawk-Itcd  Top  lease,  which  already  is  n 
pronounced  success,  and  bids  fair  to  cclijise  tlx? 
Molmwk-Jumlio. 

The  Moiuiwk-Kcwnna  l/iwe  Componv  is  an- 
other successful  promotion  of  Tlx*  J.  H.  Mac- 
tnillan  Company. 

The  J.  II.  Macmillnn  Co.,  Inc.,  is  tlx*  owner  of 
valuable  properties  in  Wonder,  chief  among  whirl) 
Is  tlx?  Wonder  Queen  Mining  Company.  Tlx* 
Company  has  also  valuable  interests  in  the  Green- 
water  and  Rnsrlmd  Districts. 

Macmillan's  four  and  one-half  years  of  activity 
in  Soutlieru  Nevnila  have  made  him  thousands  of 
friends  and  followers,  nod  have  given  him  a mqv- 
ularity  which  few  mining  operator!  in  the  \V«*st 
ran  outrival.  « »f  a sunnv  um I genial  disposition, 
he  is  generally  well  liked,  and,  while  he  is  a man 
of  keen  business  acumen,  it  is  said  of  him  tint  his 
greatest  pleasure  is  in  doing  g**od  for  others.  Men 
of  such  sound  business  judgment,  scn-e  of  justice, 
and  sturdy  character  arc  making  of  Nevada  the 
great  mining  common wmlth  it  ought  to  be. 
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Loftus-Davis 

Tick  rise  from  comparative  poverty  to  affluence 
in  a short  time,  on  tlx*  square,  must  always  prove 
interesting.  The  following  story  is  true,  because 
the  writer  wax  there  ana  run  vouch  for  it.  J. 
I*.  Loftils  and  J.  R.  Davis,  always  s|x>kcn  of  as 
Loftua-Davia,  have  pulled  together  in  double 
harness  ever  since  they  struck  Goldfield  n little 
over  two  years  ago.  Both  are  exceedingly  modest 
men  and  never  talk  nlxxit  themselves. 'but  this 
every  one  knows,  nnd  that  is,  they  both  nunc 
from  Colorado,  and  when  they  landed  in  Goldfield 
neither  had  any  more  of  the  coin  of  the  realm 
than  thev  absolutely  needed. 

J.  I’.  Loft  us  liad  lx*en  in  the  business  of  mining 
with  doubtful  success  for  tliiiiern  years.  J.  R 
Davis,  or  "Jim,"  as  nil  his  friends  call  him.  had 
also  Imd  his  ups  and  downs  in  mining.  Their 
first  venture  was  u loose  on  the  Sandstorm,  which 
was  the  first  discovery  made  in  Goldfield — or 
what  was  tlx*n  known  as  Grandpa  District,  and 
which  was  found  by  Harry  Stunlcr  ami  Will 
Mnfch.  Ht range  to  sav,  this  property  bad  been 
operated  by  a well-known  nnu  educated  mining 
engineer  for  several . months,  anil  thrown  up. 
Davis,  who  has  as  good  a none  for  ore  as  a good 
newspaper  man  has  for  news,  went  after  it  ami 
found  it.  Die  writer  happened  to  be  one  of  a 
number  present  when  the  property  was  prospected 
and  fin<t  opened  up.  Das  was  mmewfx*re  about 
November,  two  years  ago.  To  make  a long  story 
short,  as  near  its  tl»e  writer  ran  learn,  they  took 
out  alxiut  a quarter  of  a million  dollars. 

About  three  year*  ago  the  Bullfrog  excite- 
ment broke  out,  nnd  Davis  joined  the  rush  some 
time  after,  and  on  February  22, 1905,  he  mmwlxl 
in  buying  a controlling  interest  in  the  Gold  Bar. 
Its  history  need  not  he  told.  All  tlx?  writer  has 
to  sav  is  thut  lx*  saw  samples  a few  da  vs  ago  in 
Goldfield  ranging  from  $571.15  to  S3,l7s.7.r>  per 
ton,  which  prove*  the  Gold  Bar  to  lx*  one  of  the 
richest  mines  in  Bullfrog  District.  Over $3,000,000 
in  gold  is  now  lilix'krd  out  in  this  mine. 

What  Davis  Did 

When  Mr.  Davis  luul  put  this  property  on  its 
fret,  he  came  hark  to  Goldfield,  where  he  found 
the  Sandstorm  doing  well,  and  so  he  cast  alxutt 
for  other  mines  to  open  up.  He  looked  over  the 
Great  Bend,  near  Diamondfiehl.  This  proprrtv 
had  lx*en  in  charge  of  a well-known  mining  engi- 
neer from  Salt  Dike,  and  Imd  proven  a failure. 

Mr.  Davis  took  hold  of  it  for  himself  and  ns- 
soriates.  and  in  no  time  has  made  a pay  mine  out 
of  it.  Ills  success  was  not  to  stop  here,  however, 
and  ho  when  the  Round  Mountain  excitement 
broke  out  he  was  there  with  an  automobile  and 
secured  the  properly  owned  by  the  Round  Moun- 
tain Mining  Conipnnv,  the  dry  places  from  which 
alone  produce  over  fWH)  jx*r  day.  The  ore  vein 
here  is  from  nine  to  thirty  feet  wide,  traverses  the 
ground  for  2700  feet,  ami  has  to  date  produced 
the  richest  gold  ever  recovered  in  Nevada,  t >ne 
million  dollars  in  gold  is  now  blocked  out  in  this 
mine,  and  it  is  now  producing  $50,000  in  gold 
bullion  every  thirty  days. 

Fortune  Smiles  Further 

Kind  fortune  was.  however,  not  through  with 
smiling  on  these  gentlemen,  and  so  when  Fairvicw 
bobbed  up  with  its  wonderful  Nevada  Hill*  mine, 
Davis  was  "Johnnie  on  the  spot,”  and  twilight  a 
sixth  interest  in  it  for  $5000.  Dx?  stork  in  this 
property  is  wiling  at  over  $5.00  |x*r  share,  and 
pn winced  $75,000  worth  of  ore  in  the  month  of 
September.  The  average  monthly  shipment- 
give  a net  return  of  $tU),000.  Dim*  dividends  of 
$75,001)  have  been  already  declared  in  UmviiiInt. 
Die  other  owners  in  it  are  Jno.  A.  Kirbv,  W.  V 
Rice,  W.  II.  Clark,  Jno.  T.  Dodson,  ami  W.  A. 
Webber,  all  Salt  Ijlkcrs. 

In  the  Great  Goldfield  Merger 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  great  Combination 
mine  was  turned  into  the  great  Goldfield  merger, 
through  these  men,  acting  with  C.  II.  Botsfon I . for 
$1,000,000.  It  is  among  tlx*  many  brilliant  thing* 
done — |xTlmp*  the  most  brilliant — niul  will  return 
a fortune  in  itself,  It  hrinpi  them  sulist antially 
into  the  merger,  with  Mr.  Davis  on  the  directory. 

But  it  seems  the  end  is  not  yet  for  these  lucky 
men.  As  three  lines  are  being  written  the  Loftus- 
Davis-riwceiiy  k*a*e  on  the  Combination  Fraction, 
adjoining  the  famous  Mohawk  ground,  is  in  “lx>- 
nan/ji,”  ami  on*  Ims  been  found  nmning  as  high  as 
$100,000  to  the  ton.  and  from  present  indication* 
this  pro|wr1v  promises  to  rival  anything  in  the 
district.  ( fix*  succesa  in  a lifetime  is  considered 
pretty  good,  but  when  no  Ires  than  seven  occur 
m two  years  it  breaks  the  record,  and  it  looks  a* 

, though  even  mure  was  in  store  for  them.  At 
I all  events,  these  mm  are  broad-gauged  and  deserve 
1 the  »uccex-i  that  has  come  to  them- 
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Just  Remember  This 

that  as  long  a*  you  make  a business  of  gambling  in 
mining  stocks,  just  so  long  will  the  unscrupulous 
ruining  promo  ter  thrive  and  you  lose  your  money. 
You  can  just  as  well  use  the  same  amount  o(  ills- 
ere  lion  in  purchasing  mining  shares  us  you  trouM  in 
buying  a grocery  store,  uml  we  feel  sure  that  it  will 
mean  money  in  your  pocket  in  the  long  run 

How  often  have  you  made  purchases  of  mining 
sticks  without  having  once  stopje-d  to  inquire  wh.il 
they  really  amounted  to!  You  didn't  care  much 
where  the  property  was,  who  the  men  were  llut  con- 
trolled the  proposition , in  other  words,  you  deckled 
that  yon  would  "just  take  a 6hot  at  it."  You  lost 
your  money,  then  registered  a terrific  kick  against 
the  mining  industry. 

Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  if  you  would  have 
taken  only  a little  time  and  investigated  the  enter- 
prise before  investing?  First  find  out  who  is  behind 
the  j imposition,  where  the  property  is  located,  see 
if  there  are  any  producing  mines  ui  the  vicinity — 
sort  of  assay  the  management  before  assaying  the 
property  if  you  find  that  the  men  in  control  nave 
a standing,  are  ihdustrioiu,  know  the  mining  business, 
and  the  company  owns  good  prospective  mining 
property,  then  you  can  afford  to  take  a chance  with 
them  You  can  reasonably  afford  to  wait  a few 
months  for  the  development  of  the  proposition. 
Never  forgr-t  that  it  takes  time  to  develop  a prosjicct 
into  a mine  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
just  the  same  us  it  takes  time  to  make  a success  of 
any  business  enterprise 

A firm  that  has  any  kind  of  n standing  is  not  going 
to  ask  their  clients  to  join  them  in  a proposition  that 
they  know  to  lx-  worthless  They  have  their  reputa- 
tion at  stake  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  means  more  to  them  to  make  a success  out 
of  their  mining  propositions  legitimately  than  other 
wise. 


Our  firm  practically  started  with  the  first  dis- 
covery of  ore  in  the  Goldfield  district  We  have 
stood  faithfully  by  the  game,  working  hard,  trying 
to  make  successes  out  of  our  mining  enterprises. 
Wc  believe  that  we  have  succeeded  to  a great  extent, 
but  we  still  keep  working  We  believe  that  our 
clients  have  confidence  in  us.  and  we  keep  working 
to  cement  this  feeling  of  security  stronger  and 
stronger  Of  course,  we  are  not  infallible,  but  we 
do  say  th.it  a large  majority  of  our  mining  enter 

Krises  have  proven  successful  We  believe  in  the 
oldfield  mining  district,  believe  that  its  l*r*t  days 
arc  yet  to  come,  and  that  it  will  always  stand  as  tnr 
greatest  mining  rump  in  this  country,  but  thc-Te  are 
oilier  camps  m this  state  that  are  making  phenomenal 
-H- -wings  as  development  progresses,  particularly 
tlie  camp  of  Pairview  in  Cnunhill  County  Here 
is  located  a property  that  developed  into  a dividend- 
payer  in  seven  months  from  the  time  the  find  pick 
was  struck  into  the  ground  We  refer  to  the  Nevada 
llills  It  has  already  paid  its  stockholders  Sirs  ooo 
in  dividends  Immediately  adjoining  this  property 
is  the  Pairview  Eagle  Mining  Company,  which  i* 
rapidly  coming  to  the  Iront.  and  probably  lias  a much 
better  showing  at  the  same  stage  of  development 
than  the  Nevada  IlilU  Now  comes  the  Eagle  s Nest 
with  big  developments  with  only  100  feet  of  work 
Then  there  is  the  Dromedary  Hump  the  Golden 
Moulder  the  Hailstone,  the  Altec  all  showing  up  in 
good  shape  with  but  little  development  Wc  lie 
neve  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  lor  making 
money  in  Pairview.  n«>t  only  (or  our  clients,  but 
ourselves  We  have  thought  so  lor  some  time,  and 
long  ago  put  our  man  on  the  ground  investigating, 
looking  for  something  thoroughly  good  \vc  be- 
lieve that  we  have  found  it  Wc  have  now  control 
of  a property  that  immediately  adioint  the  big 
producers  of  that  district,  and  are  now  ollering  stock 
in  this  property  for  the  purpose  of  development 
We  desire  to  increase  our  clientage  and  desire  readers 
of  Harper  s Weekly  on  our  list  We  want  logo 
into  details  regarding  our  new  proposition  at  Pair  - 
view,  "The  Fairvicw  Keystone  Mining  Co  ' We 
want  you  to  have  our  map  of  the  camp  anil  full 
(tartirulars  regarding  the  Keystone  We  want  you 
to  write  us  on  the  mailer  We  feel  that  we  van 
invest  your  money  in  a mining  proposition  that 
will  make  you  money 

We  also  have  a late  map  of  Goldfield,  which  will  be 

mailed  upon  request 

We  give  as  reference  the  Crocker  National  Mank 
of  San  Francisco,  the  American  National  Mank  of 
Los  Angeles.  Jno  S Cook  A Company,  and  the  Nye 
He  Ormsby  County  Bank  of  Goldfield. 

Address  alt  correspondence  to  the  main  office, 

GOLDFIELD  INVESTMENT  CO. 

41?  Main  Si..  Goldfield.  Ncvtds 


MEMBERS 

Sam  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Hoard 
Office.  343  Bush  St. 

Los  Anceles-Nbvada  Mixing  Stock  Exchange 
Office,  i ooo  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Goldfield  Consolidated  Mining  Stock  Exchange 


L.  L.  Patrick 


mining  cumts  and  the  best  interests  of  GoUficId  To  hint 
.....  t , <= .|1c  first 

ft  it*  first 

■■M  intnilp*. 

in  it  the  whole  place  consisted  of  a few  hundred  men  housed 
n tents.  Mr  Pal  rick  cam*  forward  wirh  a lag  offer  for  the 


i Colorado.  He  was  one  of  th«  original  locator*  ..f  the 
-i»wn  site  uf  Gold  field  Arriving  a few  days,  AD  M y.n 
made  hi*  rich  strike  of  ore  on  the Gmihtiuiiion  Mr 
Patrick  s knowledge  of  mining  told  him  that  here 


edjjt 

rare  dlacovery  Hi 

IT  T,  ' 

...  jinking  the  shaft*  alone  rnougl 
pay  for  the  property  in  six  months.  t<wether  with  9X4,000 


.ft  inircliased  tin-  property  for  $71  coo 
. _ , x bond  and  lease,  the  cash  consul erati.-n  being 

• v>oo  8->  go.nl  <1 1*1  Mr  P.itri.  k'»  judgment  jprovi-  lliat 


l.  it  gave  enough  ore  to  pa 

So, ooo  f.,r  a piiic  line,  tniild  a twenty-stamp  mill,  declai. 
s fir*t  dividend  of  10  per  cent  , and  place  $130,000  In  the 


.r.  and  a 
I with  the 

permanence  ar.d  value  of  Goldfield  than  any  other  one  thing 
else  Prom  thin  in  vestment  of  fjooo.  a profit  altogether 
of  $4. Ait  ooo  was  realised 

During  his  active  carver  Mr  Patrick  has  done  much  to 


. first  divider  <1 -payer.  a 

t that  did  more  to  imprest  oulsidr  capital  wit. 
c ar.d  value  of  Goldfield  than  any  other  one 


found  In  thu  cure  and  i .1.  lament  with  whU  h he  !i*x  win  ted 
hi*  propenic*,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  kiw  price  at  which 
he  put  them  out  originally,  enabling  the  |nv<  ,t..r  to  make 
large  returns  Among  s-yme  of  hi*  successful  promotions 
were  the  Diamond  field  lilsi-k  Mutt*  Gmadidatisl.  ihe 
National  Bank  at  Bullfrog,  and  the  Lairur.a  of  < Idfirkl, 
the  control  of  which  was  recently  i-ur.hiix-d  by  the  Gold- 
field  GmsoHilatrd 

Mr  Patrick  is  slvming  hi*  hi tegritv  through  giving  all 
his  |»-Ts..nul  attention  and  i-tT.-ri * at  this  nvanent  toward : 
placing  the  affairs  of  Patrick,  Klliott  & Lamp  again  upon 
a budnem  ami  profitable  1«*siv 

Mr.  Patrick  has  recently  taken  hold  of  tome  large  cop- 
ier properties  at  Mina,  in  the  heart  »f  N.v*.U  * . -i-i«-r 
jrlt  lie  ha*  organise- 1 a c-mpuny  to  build  a smelter, 
and  It  will  *»m  la-  in  miration  for  the  treat im-nt  of  ore* 
of  the  liK-afitv  When  this  is  in  operation  it  is  firmly  ex- 
pected that  the  brilliant  rrcupl  Mr  Palriek  ino-te  when 
Ik-  organised  the  Coinl-ination  Mill*  and  Mill  at  Goldfield 
will  tie  more  than  e>|ualli  d 

Mr  Patrick  ha-  lirrsi  the  1011I  of  a’l  events  leading  to  the 
social  and  economic  bettemwilt  of  Goldfield  He  »0*  one 
of  the  organise rs  of  the  Montexuma  Club,  and  it*  first 
president  He  ha*  at  present  drawn  out  of  all  public 
office*  at  Goldfield,  in  order  to  give  hi*  entire  attention  to 
buxines*. 

As  ho*  fs-en  wrid  of  him.  "He  is  distinctly  a man  *>f 
affair*.,  >|uiet  and  unassuming,  yet  shrewd  and  tactful 
He  hus  tlw  capacit  y for  solving  the  txitinr**  problems  ..f  an 
eventful  career  Hi*  unerring  judgment  lias  been  the 
fulcrum  on  which  lias  turned  the  surer**  of  great  mining 
iterprisrc  “ 


Rhyolite  Mining  and  Brokerage 

Company  (Incorporated) 

In  the  most  exciting  and  strenuous  period  of 
mining  camps  where  sensational  values  are  found,  a 
large  numlier  of  men  forget  the  proper  methods  that 
secure  permanency  to  business  institutions;  but 
whim  the  storm  of  excitement  has  cleared  away  it 
is  generally  found  that  some  firms,  that  were  never 
in  the  limelight  of  wholesale  advertisement,  nor  were 
represented  by  smooth  agents  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  relying  only  upon  sound  judgment  and 
meritorious  Wurth  in  all  business  transactions,  are 
the  men  who  retain  substantial  patronage  and  public 
confidence. 

Sterling  integrity  und  square  dealing  have  wim  a 
name  ami  a large  business  for  the  above  company. 
This  company  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  substantial, 
and  most  reliable  concerns  of  Southern  Nevada.  It 
was  formerly  u partnership,  composed  of  Judge  L 
O.  Bay,  J B Lindsay,  and  John  Beckman,  but  it  is 
now  inc  orporated,  with  a paid-up  capital  of  9 100.000. 
J B.  Lindsay  was  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  and  J. 
A Lurgcnt  has  taken  his  place  as  a member  of  the 
corporation.  The  Rhyolite  Mining  and  Brokerage 
Company  has  perhaps  done  more  towards  the  develop- 
ing and  ’upbuilding  of  the  Bullfrog  District  of  Nevada 
titan  any  other  concern  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Judge  L.  O,  Kay,  the  head  of  this  company,  is  now 

•wmuljmua  from  Nye  County.  Nevadu,  and  is 


Aweml  ._ . ..  . f. 

known  from  New  York  to  San  Prani 


c of  the 


able  and  successful  mining  men  of  this  grand  old 
miner.. I commonwealth,  lie  was  one  uf  the  pioneer* 
of  tlie  Bullfrog  District,  having  pitched  the  brat  tent 
in  that  locality,  ami  from  that  day  he  has  lutxirvd 
arduously  and  faithfully  in  searching  out  the  many 
rich  ore  veins  of  the  district.  He  was  one  of  the 
locators  of  the  famous  Denver.  Tramps.  Eclipse, 
Peerless,  and  Victor  mines,  which  are  worth  to-day 
many  millions  of  dollars.  His  ability  and  sound 
judgment  were  strong  factors  in  the  material  develop- 
ment of  these  noted  properties. 

The  Rhyolite  Mining  and  Brokerage  Company  « 
proud  of  its  past  record,  because  it  has  made  thou- 
sand* of  dollars  for  its  associates  and  patrons  without 
11  single  failure,  In  view  of  these  facta,  this  company 


feel*  that  the  investing  public  can.  at  least,  feel  secure 
in  intrusting  a large  share  of  business  to  the  care  and 
judgment  of  this  corporation,  and  that  a keen  in- 
•hould  be  taken  in  the  reliable  promotions  now 
presented  by  them, 
line  succor -is  like  success 
Since  the  Nevada  Legislature  has  been  in  session, 
idge  Ray  hits  shown  that  he  ha*  many  of  the  nuali- 
-ations  of  a law-maker  as  well  as  mining  and  busi- 
ness man.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Assembly,  having  been  given  some  of  the  more 
■ni|x>rtant  committeeship* 


living  rirr 
Nothin 
Sin 
Judg. 
neats 


H-  B.  Lind 


I Ink  of  tlm  early  pioneers  of  Goldfield  who. 
to-day,  is  considered  one  of  tlie  most  conservative 
und  one  of  the  most  favorably  known  mining 
men  in  the  Sage  - brush  State.  -Mr.  Lind  ex- 
emplifies what  cun  In?  done  in  legitimate  mining 
conducted  on  an  honest,  business  basis,  having 
in  less  tliun  four  years  amassed  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  the  Stale  tli rough  tbo  dovclopmcnt 
and  wale  of  gilt-edge  prospects. 

Tim  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a firm  believer  in 
Nevada  os  the  future  producer  of  vast  quantities 
of  precious  metals.  However,  lie  is  equally  linn 
in  his  Ikelief  that  mining  ventures  should  lie 
approached  by  the  investor  from  a sane  business 
standpoint.  "Use  the  sumo  care  in  buying 
mining  stocks  and  mines  as  you  would  in  buying 
good  really,"  is  his  motto.  If  such  care  is  exer- 
cised the  good  results,  from  a profit  point  of 
view,  will  prove  certain  and  surprising  to  thu 
investor. 


The  Inyo  Gold  Mining  Company 

Thf.  Inyo  Gold  Mining  Company  owns  the  orig- 
inal Hicks  anil  Leavitt  locations  in  Echo  Can  von, 
Lee- Echo  mining  district,  Inyo  County,  Calif. 
The  immense  area  of  ground  is  traversed  by  a 
network  of  quartz  veins,  holding  n general  course, 
and  all  carry-  values  from  gnu-s  roots.  As  far 
ns  explored,  all  of  the  numerous  veins  carry  an 
excellent  grade  of  milling  ore  with  depth. 

Tlie  famous  Upper  Ten  ledge,  the  principal 
vein  of  the  group,  is  -2  feet  in  width  Ml  surface, 
and  puns  a long  string  of  coarse  gold  at  grass 
roots.  Tlie  ore  is  entirely  free — perl  taps  the 
freest  gold  ore  in  tlie  district.  The  white  granulat- 
ed sugar  quartz  is  so  soft  in  places  that  for  day* 
the  miners  were  not  required  to  shoot,  hut  simply 
shovelled  in  the  ore  and  sent  it  to  the  surface. 
The  richest  ore  in  the  property  occure  in  this 
character  of  material. 

Vertical  effort  on  this  vein  has  shown  a strong, 
well-defined  ledge  to  a depth  of  250  feet,  and.  111 
cross-cutting  the  hill  to  reach  tlie  Upper  Ten 
ledge,  two  Oilier  ledges  liave  I teen  encountered 
which  are  very  promising.  Lateral  work  is  now- 
in  progress  on  two  of  the  ledges,  and  excellent 
showings  of  milling  values  ure  living  made.  Thine 
ledges,  as  well  as  oil  of  the  several  ledge*  on  the 
property,  arc  traceable  for  great  ilisiamcaut  surface, 
and  invariably  cany  good  values  in  the  croppings. 
The  possibilities  of  the  ground  are  simple  immense. 

On  the  Iron  Clod  claim  of  thu  Invo  Gold  group, 
100  feet  of  sinking  has  revealed  a fudge  eight  feet 
in  widtli  which  carries  an  excellent  milling  grade 
of  ore  throughout.  The  ore  is  continuous  from 
surface  in  the  shaft. 

The  management  of  tlie  company  deems  the 
iwtablidunrJit  of  a treating  plant  advisable  at 
lli'is  time,  as  tlie  amount  of  ore  in  sight  justifies 
the  expenditure.  Tlie  water  line  of  the  Ash 
Meadows  Company  will  shortly  bo  within  close 
range  of  the  property,  with  a gravity  flow  from 
the  summit  of  Funeral  range,  and  that  inqiortnnt 
feature  will  be  solved.  With  a mill  upon  the 
ground,  these  immense  sloping  ureas  now  ex- 
posed may  be  milled  at  a handsome  profit. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  coni|iany  are  Lafayette  Hol- 
hriMik,  presiili-ut,  Provo,  l tali;  Chet  Leavitt,  vice- 
pnwident,  Rhyolite,  Nevada;  John  It.  Twelves, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Provo,  Utah;  additional  di- 
rertors,  iloli  11  A.  Kirby, Suit  L-tkc; Samuel  A.  King, 
Suit  Luke;  and  Januvs  Urecr,  Spuim-h  Fork,  U tah. 
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rvftihiM  the  jnnniu  le  of  success, 

jut  having  a (ew  (generally  null*  _ _ 

<t i iKrun  lli'il  ami  cti  vi.  m»  U *•«  "camping  i>n  his  trail  \ 
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of  these  is  evidently  Dr.  W K Robinson,  of  Goldfield. 


lessee  of  sotneuf  IIm-  finest  properties  In  the  district 

n Maryland  in  i»to,  a win  of  Dr  K K Robinson. 

a noted  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War.  he.  Urn,  b **k  op  the  study 
«.<  medicine  ami  graduated  a*  ttl.D.  at  the  L'nivcnrity  of 
Marvlaiul.  Believing  that  Greeley  meant  what  lie  said 
about  the  Weal  bring  the  place  fur  a young  man,  the  sum- 
mer uf  i Kg  j found  the  shingle  of  Dr.  Robinson  swaying  m 
the  brecrcs  of  Denver.  Col. 

The  spirit  of  unrest,  or  ra... 

tunitics  abroad  as  well  as  at  h . _. 

where  in  the  early  <layn  of  llw*  famous  mining  camp  he  had 
a lame  j-riu  tur.  Believing  that  there  was  a future  for  the 
educated  man  in  mines  and  mining,  he  took  up  the  prot'es- 
st> m . and  in  1 906,  with  George  Vickers  as  his  partner,  he  be- 
gan in  earnest  the  leasing  of  properties  in  well-proven  fields, 
and  bcuan  the  development  of  several  promising  ones. 

Dr.  Kohinsoa  took  out  leases  in  his  own  name  on  the 
famous  Florence  estate,  then  n 
today,  and  hrgan  the  develop! 

The  advance  was  rapid  and  li- 
the value  of  the  property  he  sold  it - ... 

Mining  and  Lea-.ing  Company,  of  which  lie  wai  made  the 
Secretary  and  one  of  the  general  managers 

This  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Nevada  for  a 1 .coo, 000  (1.000,000  shares  at  $1  each),  ami 
the  money  fur  the  further  development  of  the  property  was 
provided  by  the  sale  of  a portion  of  this  stock  at  the  nominal 
sum  of  15  cents  a share.  Immediately  immense  returns 
began  to  be  shown,  and  at  tlw  end  of  a year  nearly  $1,000.- 
00s  hail  been  returned  to  the  stuckhi  Iders  as  dividend*  mi 
their  investment,  still  leaving  a considerable  sum  in  the 
treasury  with  which  to  develop  other  pr -potties  already 
in  the  nands  of  the  firm  or  in  owitemplation 

Before  the  lease  on  the  Mohawk  had  expired,  Dr  Robin  - 
win  arks  ted  another  near  by.  and  one  upon  which  a well- 
known  miner,  Mr  Theodore  Little,  had  already  spent  con- 
tidi'rahlr  sums  without  aileiiuatc  return.  Prom  this  move 
came  into  being  tier  Little  Florence  Company,  with  tlte 
uiriM!  capitalisation  os  the  Mohawk,  and  again  the  plan  «f 


Dr.  W.  K.  Robinson 


wild  at  the  numinal  sum  of  but  10  cents,  and  they  > 

•luickly.  now  tliat  it  wa*  known  that  Dr.  Robinson  had 
made  good  in  the  Mohawk,  and  that  he  was  to  be  elected 
to  the  vice-presidency 

The  confidence  of  the  fnvestors  in  the  Doctor  were  nut 
misplaced,  for  up  to  tlie  present  time  dividends  aim  muting 
in  all  to  $400,000  have  been  declared  and  paid  to  those  who 
invested  in  the  shares  of  stock.  At  this  time  there  are  in 
a)  the  smelter  •■»  in  process  of  shipment  rooo  tons  of  ore 


which  will  run  $rso  to  the  ton.  This  accession  to  the  fundi 
makes  tlw  conservative  estimate,  that  the  total  returns  1 • 
investors  in  this  stock  will  reach  $1,000,000  brfun  If* 
lease  runs  out,  sound  quite  probable 

But  while  earnestly  working  in  the  interests  of  the  then 
acquired  properties.  Dr,  Robinson  was  casting  about  for 
further  profitable  investments.  He  found  hi*  quest  in  a 
plot  of  three  acres,  adjoining  the  Little  Florence  Mine  ->i-. 
the  cast,  ami  shutting  tlw  widely  known  Jumbo  on  thr 
north,  and  located  directly  on  one  of  the  largest  mineral!*-  ■' 
ledges  of  the  whole  region.  The  ledge  lias  been  proved 
at  a depth  of  »co  feet,  and  at  that  level  shows  a vein  uf  ore 
over  sixty  feet  in  width,  assaying  from  $16  to  »jo  per  t-o 
This  Irase.  tlw  prospect*  for  which  seem  to  Dr.  Robin*  m 
the  most  promising  in  his  career,  has  four  years  to  run.  and 
already  the  shaft  » sunk  to  the  * jo-font  level  and  the  nunc 
is  fully  equipped  with  machinery  Great  plana  are  n--* 
bring  made  to  fully  develop  this  enormous  vein  and 
valuable  property,  and  already  it  is  the  intention  to  go 
down  to  the  j8o-foot  level 

The  new  company,  named  the  Baltimore  Belle  Mining 
Company,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a capital  sU«  k of 
$1,000,000,  and  the  shares  (1,000,000,  at  a par  value  of  $1 
each)  are  being  placed  on  the  market  to  capitalise  the 
future  development  and  the  installation  of  additional 
machinery  A limited  number  only  are  for  sale  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  1 < cent*  a share 

Dr  Robins.*!  has  been  made  the  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  new  company,  and  a*  hi*  judgment  ha* 
been  shown  to  be  sound  in  nis  former  operations,  and  as  the 
value  -if  the  property  ha*  been  proved,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  lease  has  so  long  to  run.  investors  arc  be- 
ginning to  come  in  Those  interested  can  alwavs  ad  dm* 
the  Doctor,  at  his  office  in  Goldfield,  and  from  him  can  get 
the  pMMClM  of  the  Baltimore  Belle,  as  well  aa  late 
reports  of  other  propertie*  merely  mentioned  here. 

Referring  again  to  Dr.  Robinson's  success,  it  should  be 
said  that  be  lias  never  yet  ha<l  a moment's  worry  over  lal*-r 
troubles,  and,  alltyrugh  there  have  been  wars  and  rumors  •-( 
wars  br tw«en  eatntal  ami  Ia1*ir  in  tbfl  dsstrirt,  he  ha*  ncccr 
had  a day's  suspension  due  to  this  cause,  and  his  employees 
seem  to  have  Iwen  glad  of  his  tuciryi  ami  are  moved  with 
a desire  to  further  it  in  every  way  which  lirt  in  their  power 
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Malcolm  L.  Macdonald 

From  u camp  of  straggling  tent.-  Tonnpah  has  arisen  to  the  dignity 
t>f  a prosperous  city  of  stone  buildings,  with  banks  and  handsome  resi- 
dences and  flourishing  mercantile  houses.  Southern  Nevada  has  bltis- 
* in  led  from  sandy  wastes  and  barren  mountains  into  a great  treasure- 
house  from  widen  it  is  | touring  its  vast  resources  into  the  lap  of  the 
nation. 

This  great  change,  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a few  short  yc  irs,  has  been  effected  by 
the  hands  of  men  with  bruins,  perseverance,  ami 
unflinching  courage.  These  were  the  men  who 
built  up  this  wonderful  country,  men  who 
had  the  murage  to  try  anti  the  patience  to 
endure,  men  who  were  not  afraid  to  back 
their  judgment  with  their  money  and  to 
develop  the  properties  of  which  they  took 
hold. 

1‘romincnt  among  this  clans  of  men  is  Mal- 
colm L.  Macdonald,  than  whom  there  has  b.-cn 
no  more  active  agent  in  the  development  of  the 
various  districts  throughout  Southern  Nevada. 

He  has  interests  in  every  camp  from  Manhattan 
to  Bullfrog,  and  from  Kawirh  to  (Ireenwnter, 
including  f midfield.  Reveille, Silver  Row,  Silver 
Peak,  Fairview,  Wonder,  and,  in  fact,  even' 
camp  of  any  note  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Macdonald  is  a thorough  mining  man  of 
long  standing  ami  is  ever  looking  for  new  fields 
to  explore.  He  went  toToiiopah  from  Montana 
in  the  early  days  of  the  ramp,  and  became 
largely  interested  in  Montana-Tonopah.  Since 
his  advent  in  Southern  Nevada,  he  has  been 
among  the  first  to  get  into  every  camp  of  any 
prominence,  and  he  always  has  a curjw  of  men 
in  the  hills  looking  out  for  new  prospects.  He 
is  a man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
ami  lie  never  hesitates  to  develop  any  property 
that  he  takes  hold  of.  He  has  neon  connected 
with  nearly  every  big  mining  deal  that  has 
taken  place  in  Southern  Nevada  in  the  past  three  years  and  is  still 
ns  active  as  ever  in  the  field. 

I >ne  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  greatest  exploits  was  the  big  consolidation  of 
Bullfrog  properties  under  the  dominion  of  the  Shoshone  Consolidated 
Mines  Company.  This  included  the  famous  Mnutgomcry-Slioslmiio 
Mine,  the  Polaris,  and  other  projicrtic*.  ultimately  taking  in  the  Amethyst 
and  the  Bullfrog  Mining  Company.  It  was  in  this  deal  that  Macdonald 


succeeded  in  getting  Charles  M.  Schwab  interested,  through  whom  the 
consolidation  was  effected. 

The  next  big  Macdonald  venture  was  the  invasion  of  the  Greenwnter 
country.  With  Ikmald  B.  (lillies,  Schwab's  right-hand  man  in  Nevada, 
Mr.  Macdonald  took  u number  of  options  on  Hmmwater  properties  and 
went  through  to  the  Death  Valiev  country  in  his  automobile.  An 
examination  of  the  properties  on  which  the  options  were  held  proved  so 
encouraging  that  the  options  were  taken  up  in  the  shortest  jyossible 
space  of  time  and  the  copper  estates  trans- 
ferred to  Macdonald,  Schwab,  and  (iillies.  Thr* 
returns  from  (ireen water  have  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  copper  situation  of  the  world, 
for  the  |HMvciitugrs  of  copper  which  have 
been  found  arc  the  most  remarkable  ever  known. 

Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  associates  went  right 
to  work  in  the  matter  of  development,  as 
they  have  done  with  all  their  holdings,  ami 
they  have  been  well  rewarded  for  tlicir  cour- 
age. The  first  thing  that  they  did  was  to 
incorporate  the  property  into  the  (Jrccnwatcr 
and  Death  Valley  Copper  Company.  Rates 
of  traiLS|Kirtation  into  the  new  country  neces- 
sarily made  the  price  of  material  very  high,  so 
a proposition  was  worked  out  for  the  con- 
solidation of  some  of  the  principal  properties 
in  ( ireen water.  As  a result,  C.reen water  and 
Death  Valley,  Furnace  Creek  and  t'niled 
Crccnwatcr  are  now  under  one  administra- 
tion, the  lion's  share  of  the  consolidation  going 
to  Crccnwatcr  and  Death  Valley. 

Many  improvements  are  in  contemplation 
for  the  new  district,  which  include  a smelter 
and  a railroad.  The  present  season  will  sec 
a great  eanip  in  Crccnwatcr  and  more  laurels 
for  Macdonald  and  his  associates. 

Another  big  achievement  for  this  country 
was  the  organization  by  Macdonald  and  his 
associates  of  the  Nevada  Mines  and  Smelter 
Corporation.  A smelter  is  to  be  established 
at  Reveille  for  the  treatment  of  the  ores 
of  Kawirh  ami  Silver  Bow.  Ever  progressive  ami  watchful,  Mr. 
Macdonald  was  among  the  first  to  learn  that  the  Clark  road  was 
going  to  traverse  that  section  of  the  country  on  its  way  to  Ely.  lie  had 
large  ini  crests  there,  and  he  quietly  set  about  acquiring  more.  Tin* 
building  of  the  smeller  will  menu  I he  o|>cuing-iip  of  another  big  mineral 
section  of  Soutliem  Nevada.  The  more  men  like  Macdc.mld  there  an.* 
in  the  country  the  better  for  the  country. 
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Cobalt  Central  Mines  Company 

It  taLcx  three  years  at  least  to  develop  a mine 
is  almost  an  axiom  among  mining  engineer*;  but 
Col  wit  has  ilisstniyetl  many  fixes!  rules  of  milling 
wienee,  just  as  it  has  upset  nearly  every  argument 
of  the  pessimists  who.  from  evil  design  or  igno- 
rance, declared  its  silver  drjxniU  were  not  per- 
manent, and  that  its  ores  were  so  refractory  that 
they  could  not  la*  successfully  treated.  Since 
IIh*mi*  statements  were  first  given  with*  circulation, 
two  years  ago,  Cobalt  has  marketed  over  $15,000,- 
0U0  of  diver,  which,  on  its  face,  disposes  of  the 
absurd  statements  that  the  ores  are  refractory, 
while  siiaft*  have  Imon  sunk  to  a depth  of  over 
•100  feet  without  any  diminution  of  values,  in- 
dicating, engineers  now  concede,  tliat  the  Diabase, 
lluronian,  and  Keewatin.  which  are  the  per- 
manent formations  of  the  country,  all  carry  vast 
deposits  of  tin*  precious  metal  to  great  depths  be- 
neath the  surface  Indeed,  J.  II.  Shockley,  one  of 
the  best-known  mining  engineers  in  Colorado,  aftrr 
a recent  examination  of  Cobalt,  has  gone  on  record 
with  the  prediction  that  the  mines  of  that  camp 
will  lie  profitably  operated  many  generations  hence 

That  U U possible  to  develop  a Cobalt  Mine 
from  a prospective  to  the  productive  stage  in 
lew  than  three  years  has  been  proven  by  the  re- 
markable record  of  the  Col  wit  Central  Mines 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enterprising 
of  the  corporation*  now  <>|x*mting  in  the  camp. 
This  company  was  organized  and  its  sJiares  brought 
out  to  the  investing  public  by  Thomas  Nevins  & 
Son,  Bankers,  of  No  37  Wall  Street  , New  York,  on 
December,  1906.  Its  properties  are  now  26  in 
nuinlMT.  and  embrace  777  acres  of  mineral  lands, 
most  of  which  an*  located  in  the  richest  proven 
rilver-bearing  sections  of  the  Cot  at  It  District. 
When  the  properties  were  acquired  no  develop- 
ment of  any  consequence  had  been  done  upon 
them  Within  one  year,  however,  virgin  mins'* 
have  been  brought  to  a productive  stage,  full  and 
up-to-date  equipment  has  ben  erected,  and  ship- 
ment* of  silver  are  now  steadily  going  forward 
to  the  smelter.  The  properties  have  lioen  de- 
velop'd under  the  engineering  direction  of  II  W, 
llanlinge,  a consulting  eugiiMsrr  of  high  standing, 
who  has  made  a specialty  of  tin*  development  of 
mines,  the  work  Itcing  concentrated  upm  the 
Big  Pete,  the  Gainey,  and  mines  on  Lot  38.  ad- 
joining the  Ni pissing  and  Foster  Mines. 

The  Big  Pete  Mine  ha*  I «**-n  developed  to  a 
depth  of  225  feet  from  the  surface.  Two  levels 
have  been  run  from  the  central  shaft,  on  both 
of  which  five  veins  liave  l>ecn  rut,  showing  im- 
mnitc  rear  r vex  of  high-grade  shipping  and  milling 
ore.  Fifteen  or  twenty  additional  veins  have 
Isfii  uncovend  on  this  property,  with  surface 
showing*  identical  with  those  developed  in  tin* 
lower  workings,  some  of  which  away  as  high  as 
7000  to  12,000  ounces  of  silver.  TIk**c  veins, 
showing  on  tl*e  surface,  will  1st  cut  and  developed 
from  tltc  lower  levels,  Good  progress  has  Iw-s-n 
made  in  the  Gainey  Mine  ami  but  ;t*.  and  it  is 
lielieved  that  tlicse  two  properties  will  go  on  a 
shipping  Inins  in  the  near  future. 

A concentrating-plant,  with  a present  ca|»city 
of  one  hundred  tons  jxt  day,  has  l»een  in  opera- 
tion  on  the  Big  IVte  property  for  three  months 
post,  and  lias  sIiowti  remarkable  results.  It  ha* 
been  making  an  extraction  of  tit)  to  95  per  rent, 
of  metal  values,  a result  which  lias  attracted  great 
attention  from  metallurgists  Is-eause  of  it*  ex- 
traordinarily high  extraction.  As  an  example  of 
its  operating  results,  on  March  lfl  last  44  Iona 
were  treated  at  the  plant,  yielding  1554  ounces 
of  silver,  which,  taking  the  metal  at  its  current 
market  price , would  give  returns  of  $2527. 

A large  number  of  important  interests  in  New 
York  City  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
Colmit  Central  Mines  Company,  and  its  shares  are 
widely  Iteld  by  investors.  These  shares  are  listed 
on  tl»e  Ismdon  Stm-k  Exchange,  anti  dealt  in  very 
extensively  on  tltc  New  York  market.  The  Eng- 
lish representatives  of  the  com  piny  include  John 
K.  Dudley  Ryder,  president  of  the  Boston  Con- 
solidated Copper  Company,  and  Gixtrgw  II. 
Johnson,  representative  of  the  Ncwltouse  interests 
in  England.  The  chairman  of  the  English  com- 
mittee is  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  is  largely 
identified  with  very  important  mining  interests 
in  South  Africa,  Mexico,  and  cLsewliere. 


The  Cobalt  Silver  Queen  (Ltd.) 

Tilts  property  of  $&}/{  acres  shows  a remarkably  fine 
promise  of  sturdy  development.  Originally  one  nf 
the  Tetntskammg  & Hudson  Bay  Mining  Company's 
holdings,  it  was  acquired  by  the  present  company  in 
March,  t»oA,  The  new  owners  went  at  once  into  the 
development  of  the  property,  and  within  a year  the 
process  o(  transformation  was  completed,  and  the 
energy  which  had  been  expended  began  to  show 
definite  and  paying  results. 

Up  to  the  present  time  hut  six  acres  have  been  , 
prospected,  and  all  the  work  of  the  first  year  has  l*ern  1 
done  on  them,  but  the  promise  held  oiit  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work  has  hocn  abundantly  fulfilled.  1 
and  the  work  of  further  development  is  going  steadily  ; 
forward*  showing  almost  daily  a greater  and  grratci 
yield  of  ore. 

The  shaft  has  now  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  145  | 
feet,  and  two  levels,  one  at  jj  feet  and  a second  at 
1*5  feet,  have  been  actively  pushed  forward  until, 
approximately,  1s00  feet  of  tunnel  have  hern  driven.  [ 
exposing  a fine  body  of  ore  estimated  (in  sight  and  | 
blocked  out)  to  be  worth  more  than  ISoo.ooo. 

Up  to  July  of  1907,  340, 140  bags  of  ore  were  ready 
for  shipment,  all  rich  not  only  in  silver  but  in  arsenic, 
cobalt,  and  nickel  as  well,  by-products  which  yield 
a targe  revenue  when  the  proper  machinery  for  their 
salvage  has  been  installed.  At  present  the  com- 
(•any  is  arranging  with  large  buyer*  of  cobutt  on 
the  basis  of  assays  made  on  the  general  run  of  ore. 
irrespective  of  the  sale  of  the  silver. 

The  property  is  located  about  three -quarters  of  a 
mile  west  of  Cobalt  Station,  anti  a spur  ot  the  railroad 
has  already  la-cn  laid  on  the  property  at  Kerr  Lake 
Junction,  and  the  ore  is  shipped  directly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  mine, 

The  tire  is  given  three  grading*'  A 1.  an  exceedingly 
nch  ore  in  silver;  No.  1.  also  very  rich;  and  No.  j.  a 
low-grade  t>re.  but  which  run*  front  250  to  500  ouiu-c-s  . 
of  stiver  to  the  ton.  as  good  or  better  than  the  run  1 
of  ores  in  mines  that  are  paying  propositions. 

In  *pite  of  the  fact  that  the  money  for  development 
was  raised  from  the  sale  of  a part  of  the  treasury 
stock,  the  first  year"*  financial  statement  shows  that 
dividend*  of  $1  jo, 000  IS  per  cent,  oet  a capitalize 
tton  of  S 1 . too.oooj  had  nan  odd  to  the  stock-  t 
holders,  and  that  was  done  after  paying  for  the 
machinery  for  a complete  plant.  The  comfortable  1 
I Milan  10  of  $30,000  reniairven  in  hank  to  lie  used  for 
the  further  development  of  the  property  and  the 
increased  machinery  needed. 

The  comjjany  has  commenced  the  installation  of  1 
a large  1 j -drill  air  compressor  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  plant,  and  this  they  decided  to  do  after  six 
month*'  diamond  drilling  ami  testing  the  proix-rty  to 
a depth  of  400  feel  and  finding  rich  silver  values. 

The  officer*  of  the  company  comprise  some  of  the 
best  known  nun  in  the  mining  world  They  are. 
Lieut.-Colonel  John  I.  Davidson,  President;  Frank 
L Culver,  1 At  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
Robert  Gordon,  and  Vice-President;  Inhn  11 
Stephen*.  Secretary  Treasurer.  These,  with  Messrs. 
Alfred  J Young  ami  Peter  S.  Hairston,  comprise  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Beaver  Consolidated  Mines 

(Ltd.) 

The  Beaten  Consolidated  Mines,  with  an  au-  | 
tho lined  capital  of  $1,500,000.  i;  «nr-  of  the  nrop-.,i- 
tKirts  that  will  be  more  widely  heard  of  in  tne  near 
future  Many  promising  properties  have  been 
located  in  the  Cobalt  District  which  at  the  start 
showed  far  leas  prospect  of  success  than  does  the 
Beaver.  Since  that  time  they  have  proved  abundant 
sources  of  the  sinews  of  capitalistic  warfare. 

This  claim  comprise*  twenty  acre*  in  the  heart  of 
the  'ire  belt.  all  of  it  proved  as  ore  bearing,  and  from 
the  first  has  more  than  repaid  the  effort  and  lahor 
expended  on  it.  showing  remarkable  return*  to  it* 
promoters  and  stockholders.  The  property  is  located 
a Unit  five  miles  east  of  the  "Cutalt  centre,  and.  with 
paying  properties  surrounding  it.  the  hope*  of  it* 
owners  that  it  would  prove  a profitable  proposition 
did  not  *ccm  to  lx?  unfounded  The  results  gained 
since  the  property  was  opened  have  been  more  titan 
even  the  must  sanguine  of  its  owners  had  looped  for; 
and  the  progress  ot  development,  which  at  first  had  | 
been  rat  nor  slow,  forged  ahead  rapidly  with  the  in-  | 
xlullation  of  new  and  improved  machinery  and  an  j 
enlargement  of  the  working  force. 

Two  shafts  have  been  sunk,  one  to  u depth  of  over  | 
to  feel  ami  the  other  is  already  down  60  feel.  Shaft 
No.  1,  which  is  the  deeper,  it  jx»  feet  in  the  clear, 
and  i*  strongly  and  substantially  timls*red  and  vrel! 
equipped:  while  shaft  No.  3 opened  a lx*!  of  rm-  that  I 
is  ri.-h  nnt  only  in  natural  silver  but  in  nickclilc  and 
srneltable  silver  as  well. 

When  this  deposit  of  ore  is  fully  blocked  out  by 
the  cross-cuts  which  are  already  proving  it.  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  sink  Ixith  shafts  to  the 
1 i5-fo<>t  level  and  once  again  cross-cut  for  vein*  of 
ore  that  are  already  showing  exceeding  richness  on 
adjoining  prnjxTtx.'s. 

Thc  on-  bed  already  tapped  and  blocked  out  shows  ! 
an  uulcrujqhng  of  from  five  to  nine  inches  at  the  -i-r- 
facc,  and,  following  the  well-known  deviations  of  the 
enclosing  rock.  should  show  a wide  hose  when  the 
lead  is  reached.  At  the  present  time  a force  of  ; 
twenty-eight  men  and  a superintendent  are  at  work, 
and  a*  last  as  room  can  be  made  more  men  will  lx-  j 
employed. 

The  company  has  offices  at  Toronto,  Canada.  and 
at  Cobalt  The  officers  arc-  Frank  L.  Culver.  I'resi-  i 
dent;  C.  J Booth,  Vice-President,  H.  E.  T remain.  | 
Brepetnry:  and  J.  II.  Stephens,  Treasurer.  Beside*  tile  I 
n . r :'i  H •ar-l  ■ Dirxvtors  . -n of  A J.  Young.  I 
W.  II.  Lummi*.  F.  B.  Chapin,  and  W.  L.  Churchill. 
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McKinley-Darragh-Savage  Mines 

The  McKink-y-Darragh -Savage  Mine*  of  Cobalt, 
Limited,  wus  incorporated  under  the  “Ontario  Cojii- 
ivinies  Act,"  on  April  17.  1906,  with  a capital  of 
5i.soo.ooo.  divided  into  share*  of  $1.00  each,  of 
which  about  j, a 10,000  shares  have  been  issued.  The 
princifia!  stockhidders  are  Toronto  and  Rochester 
capitalists,  who  have  given  the  mines  much  pervmal 
attention. 

The  company  owns  the  foe,  secured  by  registry 
under  the  Torrens  system  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Canadian  government,  of  the  following  three  mining 
properties,  each  about  40  acre*  in  extent: 

1.  The  McKinley-Darragh  Mine,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Cohalt  Lake  and  adjoining  the  Tcmiakaming 
& Northern  Ontario  Railway. 

3.  The  Savage  Mine,  about  a mile  south  of  the 
McKinley,  on  Cart  Lake. 

3.  What  is  known  as  the  Bennett  Lot,  in  Bucke 
Township,  about  a mile  and  a half  northeast  of 
Cobalt  Station. 

At  present  the  McKinley  Mine  is  most  actively 
worked,  because  here  development  could  most 
f 1- adil >■  be  conducted  and  promised  quicker  returns. 
Much  time  and  money  have  been  expended  on  this 
mine  in  development  for  systematic  mining  in  nref- 
ermre  to  the  mere  getting  - nut  of  ore.  Here  nave 
I wen  constructed  a power-house,  with  compressors 
having  capacity  to  operate  14  drills  and  S hoists; 
a sleeping-camp;  u mess-camp,  with  seating  capacity 
for  1 1 s men.  an  office,  su|xTinlen*lent‘s  dwelling, 
store-houv-i,  burn,  shaft-houses,  laboratory,  and  a 
concentrating  plant  with  .»  capacity  of  a ton  of  ore 
an  hour,  and  which  i*  now  run  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  There  is  also  a breakwater  400  feet  hang  acTOst 
the  head  of  the  lake,  behind  which  is  a bed  of  very 
rich  gravel.  The  mine  is  now  working  more  than 
mo  run. 

Nine  veins  have  been  exposed  on  the  McKinlcv. 
two  of  which  (No.  1 and  No.  7)  are  exceedingly 
rich,  No.  ; being  an  extension  of  the  famous  Kendall 
vein  of  the  Nipisaing  property,  adjoining. 

The  concentrating  plant  will  allow  the  company 
to  save  the  large  tonnage  of  low-grade  ores  which 
cannot  be  shipped  to  the  smelters  at  a profit,  and  give* 
promise  of  being  a source  of  much  revenue. 

The  Bennett  I-ot  is  altogether  undeveloped,  but 
shows  several  surface  veins  which  promise  great 
values. 

The  operation  of  the  mines  is  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  John  Harris,  formerly  superintendent  of  tlx 
La  Rose  Mine,  and  who  ha*  hail  wide  experience  in 
mining.  Tile  reports  of  expert  engineers  fully  con- 
firm the  expectations  of  the  directors,  and  the  results 
so  far  have  justified  such  reports. 


W.  S.  Mitchell 

William  S Mitciibll,  formerly  of  Boston,  but 
now  of  Ilaileybury,  Ontario,  Canada,  where  lie  rep- 
resents the  Lmdon  house  of  Rose.  Van  Cutsem  & 
Co.,  is  one  of  the  largest  mine  operators  in  and  near 
the  Cobalt  licit,  and  stands  sponsor  for  the  Airgoid. 
Tuvrmitc  and  Casey-Cobalt  mines. 

The  last  - named  mine  was  the  first  discovery  in 
Carey  township,  and  has  proved  to  fx?  one  of  the  Wst 
in  that  region,  and  likewise  proved  that  the  northern 
Ontario  ore  belt  Wfas  of  much  greater  extent  than 
had  I x'cn  supposed.  As  soon  as  the  richness  of  the 
nre  had  been  proved,  Mr.  Mitchell  organized  a com- 
pany for  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the 
mine,  and  active  work  was  started. 

After  the  preliminary  work  had  fx-en  accomplished 
and  the  proper  machinery  installed,  the  first  two  car- 
loads of  on*  were  shipped,  and  the  result  showed  that 
the  mine  was  one  ot  the  rx  hest  in  the  region.  The 
stock  is  now  listed  on  the  txindon  Stock  Exchange, 
anti  is  cxinsidered  a ip**d  investment.  On  the  H uid 
of  Directors  with  Mr.  Mitchell  axe  a number  of  the 
best-known  financial  mm  in  London. 

The  Townsitc  Mine  is  located,  as  its  name  implies, 
on  the  site  of  wluit  was  originally  laid  out  the  town 
of  Cobalt.  This  property  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  region,  and  as  tin  evidence  of  the  exceeding 
richness  ol  its  ores  the  three  first  cars  shipped  realised 
enough  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  whole  mines 
equipment,  consisting  of  a loo-hufxe-power  boiler,  a 
b-dnll  compressor,  two  hoists.  sLx  machine  drills, 
an  ore  crustier,  and  assay  plant.  The  stock  of  thi» 
mine  is  almost  all  held  in  London. 

The  Airgoid  mine  is  another  promising  investment 
property.  It  is  owned  and  oiieraled  bv  the  Airgoiil 
t.'olidl  Mining  ComjKinV,  and  the  following  nre  the 
officers  and  B-xird  of  Director*  President.  Hon.  L. 
Melvin  Jones  (also  president  of  the  Masscy-Harri- 
i-'ompnny);  Vice- 1 ’resident,  A C-  Ross.  M.  F*.  (presi- 
dent of  the  Sydney  Cement  Company).  The  Board 
of  Director*  comprise  Hon  J Bureau,  Solicitor- 
* »cncral  of  Canada.  \V  C.  Straehan:  Hon.  William 
Mitchell,  president  the  Maritime  Coal.  Railway  & 
Power  Company;  J.  II.  Rosa,  cx-Commi  .-noncr  of  the 
Yukon;  William  Mitchell,  and  C.  B.  l<oss. 

These  three  mine*  are  not  the  only  one*  in  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  interested,  but  they  form  a chain  of 

Iirvxlucers  whose  stock  ha*  been  rated  and  held  high 
>oth  in  this  country  and  abroad,  ami  forms  a K.sts 
from  which  Mr.  Mitchell  has  a vide  and  commanding 
view  of  the  situation  in  mines  and  mining  stock  in 
general.  With  further  development  in  all  >>f  the 
three  mines  mentioned,  a larger  return  is  assured  to 
investors,  and  at  tlnr  jxiarnt  time  the  niuiuigemciit 
are  directing  every  clTort  to  effect  this  much-to-bc- 
dc sired  result. 
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The  Redman:  An  Arizona  Mine 


Yavapai  County,  Arizona,  which  territory  last  year  led  the 
country  in  mineral  production,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  best-known 
mineral  zones  in  the  Southwest,  comprising  within  its  borders 
such  prolific  producers  as  the  Jerome  and  McCabe  camps.  These 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  become  noted  for  the  volume  of 
wealth  their  mines  have  poured,  and  are  now  pouring,  into  the 
colters  of  the  nation.  Particularly  has  the  McCabe  section  de- 
veloped into  its  present  pre-eminence  as  one  of  the  richest  of 
Arizona's  camps,  on  the  fundamental  merits  of  its  mines  alone — 
without  the  accompaniment  of  stock-selling  clamor,  for  which 
some  of  the  more  western  camps  are  now  conspicuous;  and 
among  the  more  important  proj>erties  may  be  mentioned  the 
Lelan,  Jessie,  McCabe,  Gladstone.  Triangle,  and  Iron  King  mines, 
whose  combined  record  of  production  amounts  to  many  millions 
in  gold.  A few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  McCabe,  moreover,  is 
situate  United  States  Senator  W.  A.  Clark’s  great  United  Verde, 
with  a dividend  record  to  date  of  831,520.322. 

There  are  several  other  properties  in  this  section  rapidly  com- 
ing into  prominence,  notably  that  of  the  Redman  Mining,  Milling 
& Smelting  Company.  This  company's  mine — the  Redman— has 
been  making  steady  headway  for  the  past  four  years,  under  the 
management  of  W.  T.  Wintemute,  of  New  York,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  200  acres.  The  Redman  is  located  on  the  same  lode 
as  the  gold  properties  above  mentioned,  and  is  only  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  & Phoenix  Railroad  and 
the  Humboldt  Smelter. 

On  the  Galena-Badger  claims  of  the  Redman  Company,  the 
greatest  development  has  been  carried  on,  the  pro|>crty  being 
equipped  with  powerful  hoisting  works,  air  compressor,  and 
machine  drills,  while  a new  ten-stamp  mill  and  concentrator  are 
now  nearing  completion,  whereupon  the  company  will  begin  the 
permanent  production  of  gold  bullion. 

There  are  stated  to  be  five  strong,  well-defined  veins  on  the 
Redman  property  referred  to.  At  a certain  point  they  converge 
and  form  three  compact  veins,  anti  run  the  entire  length  of  the 
claims.  The  engineers  believe  that  at  a certain  depth  these  veins 
will  unite  and  form  one  immense  ore  deposit  of  great  richness, 
the  dip  of  the  veins  towards  a • common  centre  seeming  to 
justify  this  belief.  Assays  taken  by  R.  H.  iletherington.  of 
Prescott,  Feb.  5.  1908.  gave  the  following  respective  values, 
$84.36.  S32.24.  and  $72.36,  in  gold  and  silver  per  ton,  while  an 


assay  of  drillings  by  Thomas  O’Neill,  who  recently  visited  the 
Redman  Mine  in  the  interest  of  Eastern  capital,  showed  values 
of  $80.20  per  ton  in  gold  and  $2.95  in  silver,  or  a total  value  of 
$83.15.  This  assay  was  made  by  Henry  Carmichael,  Ph.D.,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

In  a recent  report,  the  mine  manager  of  Redman  says  : “In 
opening  up  the  Redman’s  ore  bodies  on  the  100  and  200  foot  levels, 
we  have  a stretch  of  stoping  ground  which  will  insure  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  the  mill  from  the  start."  He  also  states 
that  the  other  eight  claims  of  the  company  are  highly  mineralized, 
and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  ship  all  con- 
centrates to  the  Humboldt  Smelter,  close  by,  as  well  as  run  the 
mill  to  its  full  cajiacity.  increasing,  as  opportunity  arrives,  the 
number  of  stamps,  so  that  the  production  of  gold  may  be  as  large 
as  possible. 

stock  in  the  Redman  Company  has  not  yet  been  listed,  because 
there  are  still  public  offerings  being  made  through  company 
channels;  but  when  such  listing  is  effected,  the  management  be- 
lieve that  the  publicity  thus  given  it  will  greatly  enhance  the 
stock's  value.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  such  publicity 
has  overreached  itself— that  is,  where  the  original  intention  to 
inform  investors  as  to  true  values  has  started  such  an  avalanche  of 
buying  that  the  stock  rapidly  transforms  from  an  investment  into 
a speculation.  For  instance,  speculation  ran  riot  in  Nipissing 
some  months  ago,  and  early  investors  reaped  fortunes  on  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  investment  by  selling  out,  all  or  in  part,  at  its 
crest . 

During  the  famous  Comstock  boom,  Alpha  Consolidated,  which 
sold  at  $33,  sold  in  the  same  year  at  $1570  ner  share,  and  stock  in 
the  Belcher  Mine,  which  first  sold  at  a dollar,  advanced,  on  the 
speculative  wave,  to  $430  per  share;  similarly,  Baltimore  Con- 
solidated fluctuated  within  twelve  months  from  $6.50  to  $1525 
per  share.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  more 
recent  instances  of  the  famous  Mohawk,  whose  stock  at  private 
sale  sold  at  its  inception  for  ten  cents  per  share,  and,  after  listing, 
was  rapidly  run  up  to  $20  jicr  share.  Yet,  be  it  observed.  Mohawk, 
when  selling  at  ten  cents,  had  the  same  ore  that  made  its  stock 
worth  $20.  The  only  difference  was  that,  while  a few  knew  this, 
the  great  buying  public  did  not. 

The  affairs  of  the  Redman  Company  are  in  the  hands  of  W.  T 
Wintemute,  Banker,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


QUARTZITE 

ANNEX  MINING  COMPANY 


Capitalization  1,000,000  Shares— Par  Value  $1.00 — Fully  Paid  and  Non-Assessablc 

Subscription  books  arc  now  open  and  the  company  offers  50,000  shares  of  Treasury  Stock  io  be 
used  for  immediaie  development  of  their  rich  property. 


^•V'WV' 

The  company  owns  the  New  Years.  Albion,  l.ulu  No.  i.  and  Shy  Ann  claims  in  ihc  heart  of  the 
Diamondfield  section  of  the  great  Goldfield  Mining  District,  which  were  recently  acquired  from 
Diamondficld  Jack  Davis,  the  discoverer  of  Diamondfield,  and  his  associates.  The  property  lies 
very  close  to  the  famous  Daisy  Mining  Syndicate,  it  adjoins  the  Jumbo  Extension.  one  of  the  big 
mines  of  the  district,  ami  the  Diamondfield  Triangle,  another,  and  is  adjacent  to  such  well-known 
mines  a*  the  Diamomlfield-Hlack  Huttc  Consolidated,  the  Great  Bend,  and  many  others  of  note,  the 
stock  of  all  of  which  companies  sold  above  par. 

If  you  will  co-operate  with  us  we  will  share  the  profits  with  you.  We  guarantee  a square  deal 
and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  every  cent  of  treasury  stock  proceeds  towards  diligent  prr>sccution 
of  development  work  The  ore  is  there — it  is  no  gamble.  All  we  want  is  the  necessary  treasury 
account  to  expedite  early  development— the  results  will  speak  for  themselves.  There  is  already 
about  loo  feel  of  shafting  done,  and  assays  of  $30.00  have  been  secured.  For  further  information, 
address  the  company  or  call  at  sol  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  C.  Scully,  the 
President,  Goldfield,  Nevada. 

Use  the  wires.  We  advise  a reservation  of  your  allotment  by  telegraph  at  our  expense,  and 
urge  that  immediate  consideration  be  given  our  offering  if  you  desire  this  stock  at  the  present  price. 
Act  quickly— a repetition  of  the  small  investment  and  big  profits  that  have  made  Nevada  mines 
famous  is  our  goal. 


QUARTZITE  ANNEX  MINING  COMPANY 

201  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COMPANY  ARE: 

M.  C.  SCULLY.  President.  • mining  man  of  twenty  yesrs  ttpericnee  in  mining  throughout  Monttos.  Idaho. 

Utah,  Colorado.  Nevada,  Alaska. and  Mtnw  Vi  Scully  ha*  Seen  most  successful  In  his  mining  ventures. 
T.  J.  (CAVANAUGH.  Vice-President,  s Ssn  Francisco  cspitsiiM. 

H.  M,  FAKNAM.  Secretary,  a well  known  and  successful  Coldfield  attorney,  formerly  of  Minneapolis,  Mian. 
F.  O.  HENDERSON.  Director,  s Goldfield  mining  operator. 
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Ubiquitous  Gold 

The  «*nrlii*M  mention  of  gold  j*  in  the 
*i*rond  rha|»t<*r  of  (■••m**i*.  wln*re  it  in  re- 
Irrml  l«>  u*  our  of  tin*  m«*tul»  of  the  land  of 
lluvilah.  Silver  appptir*  almost  a*  early. 
The  Hahyloniah  civilization  which,  with  Unit 
of  Kgy|ii . r uliol  the  Itihliml  wnrhl.  ap|ieari 
to  have  hail  a silver  currency.  ” Shekels  of 
silver " iiihI  *•  pieces  of  silver  ” are  eon- 
-lu  fitly  n|«ok*n  of.  Hold  was  llreil  cblelly  for 
i.riiiiiin-nl,  its  mullrahility  ami  ductility 
making;  it  the  easiest  of  tm-taU  to  handle. 

The  mine*  which  hupnliisl  the  vninagi*  of 
the  am- lent  world  wen*  in  India.  Solomon's 
sailor*  brought  gold  from  " Opliir."  an  un- 
known land  by  many  tin  my  lit  to  lie  Maalio- 
naland.  in  Soutli-t  Vntral  Africa  where  ruins 
of  prehistorieal  Semitic  forts  and  mine 
.shafts  lorn*  'wen  found. 

The  S|ianish  conquest  of  South  America 
Hooded  the  world  with  gold  and  silver.  Prices 
rose  tenfold  during  a century.  Ik-fore  the 
discovery  of  Amerira  a. fat  sheep  could  Is* 

In  my  hi  for  a quarter,  am!  workinynn-n  had 
lived  sumptuously  upon  live  cents  a day.  | 
The  sci-ond  yreat  influx  of  gold  oretirred  I 
du tiny  the  fifties  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  mines  of  California  and  Australia 
were  discovered,  and  since  then  there  has 
lsi*n  a slow  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
due  to  the  increase  of  the  nrreiou*  metal ; Imt 
on  the  whole  the  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion has  kept  pare  with  the  increu*e  of  gold. 


IT  MAKES  THE  DABY  STRONG. 

Good  milk  ormtaine  in  the  mml  rawly  itincxlcxl  form  sit  the 
e'emenu  fireeirarv  to  tlir  tiuiMm*  <if  twor  Peah  ami  musrtr. 
UosotN's  Emit  Bsswn  CosnZNstu  Mint  lias  ousel  three  (r»o- 
eratinnt  of  wrong  and  healthy  bsbacs.  llo*  no  equal  as  a baliy 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

There’s  a unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears’  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears’ 
Soap  ? 

Pears’  th*  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


BULLFROG  To°h  *,3o‘S§s 

New  o.inpany,  iwiiln*  enqwrty  adjoliiin*  tlir  jjrral  Mont 
roHirry  Nlu.-lii.iie  miiim-.  ..Her-  a real  ynuuuJ  I'ltaorr  to 

'"•Y  stork.  Srifn  claim..  Itirh  |«<i|Tiiir..  Able  iii.inaii* 
"lent.  IWl  bank  and  tMudiirs.  rrferiutrr*.  Write 
, , W.  w.  »■»  ATM  I ««•.  -..mar.. 

IK  l.l.l*ICO(i  SIIOSI  It  >\  I-.  | N l>hX  MINIMI  COMPANY 
»-*:t  lOtli  Street.  N.  \V..  Wu.tiliiatnii.  li  t . 


GROSSHEHZOGLICH  HESSISCHES 

BAD  NAUHEIM 

Near  Frankfort  o M. 

HEART  DISEASE,  t'.OL'T.  Rlltt  VlATISM.  FEMALE 
iMsKASKS,  SCROFULA.  NEKVot  ' |»|SKAM-> 
BATHS  TAKEN  IN  1007.  4IO.J77. 

NUMBER  OF  OUESTS  IN  IV07,  *0.6611. 

A*  a int  cure  »e  recommend  the  cliarnilnv  v -.liualed.  small 
* iq.i.n  OROSSH.  B All  SALZNAI  SEN,  ■ • >r  Ni.ldi  <K  k 
Maiion,  Friedber*.  Nidd.i  Kcauiilul  Walks  through  Furcate. 
n>  baili  Springs.  Pure  Air. 


FACTS. 


Miller  i ligh  Life,  Milwaukee's 
leading  beer,  is  as  much  a food 
as  bread.  The  3 ) a of  alcohol 

it  contains  is  itself  an  aid  to  digestion,  while  the  Bohemian  hops  used  are  an 

appetizer,  and  the  bountiful 
amount  of  extract  obtained 
from  the  finest  barley  malt — 
is  the  food. 


^Ito  Uf£ 

‘MILWAUKEE'S  LEADING  BOTTLE  BEER  | 

after  being  thoroughly  filtered,  is  forwarded  through  a special  pipe  line  into  glass 
fiorage  vaults  in  the  bottling  establishment,  from  whence  it  is  filled  into  bottles 
by  an  automatic  device,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  carbonated  gas,  and  never 
touched  by  human  hands. 

It  appeals  exactly  to  the  cultured  taite  of  the  beef  connoisseur. 

Ask  for  it. 

ILWAlll 


chimeric 

Greevte/t  C Kevin  pcxgrvo 


enc^/' 
xtg/t  Cf\eunp 

C O O K 'S 


DRY 


The 

New 

Magazine 


TROPICAL 

* AND  SUB  TROPICAL 

AMERICA 

Devoted  to  South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  Illustrated. 

Authoritative  and  Interesting. 

First  three  numbers  are  n&w  on  sale . 

1 5 c«U  a copy.  Addrm*  $ 1 .00  a year. 

TROPICAL  AMERICA  PUB.  CO. 

22  Ea«  22nd  Street,  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


CLARK'S  40  Tours  to  EUROPE 

Unit  comprehensive  oml  attractive  ever  ottered.  Kiru  departure 
April  IU.Udayi.S4Ta.  FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Times  Bldg..  N.Y. 


Chalfonte 

Is  a New  Fireproof  Building 
of  the  Best  Type  Located 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIERS 

The  Leeds  Company 

Solicits  your  patronage  and 
invites  you  to  write  for  Il- 
lustrated Folder  and  Rates. 

Chalfonte  is  Always  Open 

■ — — 


$500 

BRUSH 


Here  la  a car  for  a man  who  wanta  a hundred 

cent*' worth  el  automobile  fur  each  dollar  In  vested. 

The  Brush  will  run  I nun  »<  to  io  mile-.  on  a «al- 
k>n  ok  gasoline.  It  ha*  fewer  part*  than  any  car 
built,  and  all  the  machinery  is  easily  ai«'c*.it>)c 
Engine  U undeT  the  hood  For  ordinary  use  at 
nuHlenile  speeds,  fcdid  tirra  can  be  uud  with  iwr- 
tV*  t satisfaction. 

Tin*  Brush  Runabout  make*  live  automobile  a 
iwocliral.  necessary  utility  instead  *'l  an  expensive 
luxury  And  If*  a wtapoy.  M>*H*hl...ktntJ  car  t<»<. 
with  Inis  of  power— in  fart,  the  aimiriv,  nearly  . vi- 
bration lr».  j.iwerliil.  wonderfully  balanced  vertical 
wnitli'-i  vhnder  motor  o<  the  Brush  baa  more  "real 
pull,’'  hiU-vHniUne  alnlity  (the  true  test  of  power), 
and  mud  and  sand  negotiability  than  any  mult !•>'*■ - 
cylinder  runabout  engine  of  tlw  hi«h-*peed.  Iw  it 
tly-whcel  type 

Write  u*  to-day  and  get  in  line  lor  «|rhvem*s 
there's  no  "hard  t«iii«--“  with  u;i.  tweau-«  wu  n- 
givtiig  "value  received"  and  niaki-ii*  *i  «ar  the 
people  want  liislr.vl  trtnur  to  n.ai.v  tbmi  Ul.v 
nlmt  we  wa*it  to  sell 

BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 

j8  Baltimore  Avenue.  - - Detroit. Mich. 
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Nevada-Douglas 

A COPPER-MINE  MARVEL 

By  EDWARD  GILLIAM 


Ysmnbton.  January  if,  tooS. 

|HE  rejuvenation  of  the  mining  industry  of  Nendt. 
coincident  an  it  in  with  the  beginning  of  tin*  een- 
tnry,  and  the  reaaecndency  of  the  Slat*-  ns  per- 
h*p»  the  greatrst  mineral  kingdom  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  seem  as  easy  to  account  for  as 
a law  of  gravitation  or  any  other  natural 
phenomenon. 

Along  the  State's  eastern  border  extend  the 
mighty  Rockies,  while  to  the  west  for  .100  miles  the  Nevada- 
Sierras  are  the  boundary  between  Nevada  and  California, 

Broadly  speaking.  Nevada  i*  the  centre  of  a great  series  of  cosmic 
convulsions.  The  slopes  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras  constitute 
riparian  limits,  like  the  monster  banks  of  a colossal  river.  Nevada 
is  the  channel  through  which  and  into  which  have  been  poured 
metallic  treasures  beyond  all  human  computation.  Through  the 
immemorial  ape*  and  icons  comprehended  by  the  word  " geology." 
tire  and  llood  and  matter  have  wrought  their  changes,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  yellow,  white,  and  red  treasures,  and  their  deposit 
in  the  various  rich  mining  districts  that  are  interlinked  almost  like 
so  many  chains  stretching  lineally  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other. 

Nevada’*  Mineral  Primacy. 

All  natural  conditions  maintain  Nevada’s  right  *o  the  mineral 
primary  of  the  West — to  being  the  headquarters  of  future  activity 
in  mining.  Here  is  the  theatre  of  a marvelous  geological  romance 
— a trilogy  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Nevada  was  43  years  old  on  the  last  day  of  last  October.  Its 
first  prominence  was  that  of  the  Comstock  hale,  aiiout  40  miles 
north  of  this  district. 

In  twenty  years — from  1859  to  1879 — the  Comstock  produced 
over  a Hull-billion  dollars — 1 have  seen  the  figures  placed  as  high  as 
90511.1100.000 — » I Mm  l flO%  of  which  was  silver  ana  40%  gold.  Ho 
prodigal  was  the  wealth  and  so  crude  and  wasteful  were  the 
mining  methods  at  that  time,  ns  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  that  #00,000,000  in  silver  ami  ♦80.000,000  in  gold  was 
lost  in  the  process  of  treatment.  A Unit  70%  of  this  loss,  which 
is  almost  i-noligh  to  cover  ihe  capitalization  of  the  great  Standard 
Oil  Amalgamated  bolding  copper  corporation,  could  be  saved  by 
modem  method*. 

Comstock,  t bough  regarded  as  a memory,  is  still  producing  a Unit 
$300,000  a year. 


Yerington  a Neighbor  of  Comstock. 

Yerington  is  a neighboring  camp  to  Comstock,  and  Its  oldest 
mine  ami  first  shipper,  the  I.ndwig,  now  a small  part  of  the  vast 
holdings  of  the  Nevada-Douglas  Copper  Company,  is  linked  in 
history  with  that  most  famous  of  all  American  mining  camps. 

This  neat -egg  Ludwig  was  discovered  in  IHtHI  by  a half-crazy 
old  German  prospector  named  Ludwig  Schmidt,  who  drifted  away 
from  the  Comstock  in  search  of  new  gold  and  silver  bearing 
ground.  History  has  it  that  he  was  grubstaked  in  hia  expedition 
by  Mark  Twain,  and  the  story,  often  repeated,  has  never  been 
denied.  Mr.  Clemens  was  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  trying 
his  ’prentice  ban’  pushing  a pencil  on  a Virginia  City  paper. 

The  Ludwig  consisted  of  three  claims  <00  acres),  but  only  one 
claim  has  been  worked,  from  which  millions  of  dollnrs  have  been 
taken.  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Nevada-Douglas 
group  of  (100  acres,  to  which  It  was  annexed  dune  ‘dll.  11107,  making 
about  a square  mile  In  territory  and  formation  of  what  i«  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  onr  of  the  rirhest  copper  mineralizations  in 
the  wnrlu. 


Nevada-Douglas  a World's  Wonder. 

Hast,  of  the  Rockies  and  throughout  the  intennoiintain  region 
I heard  of  the  Nevada-Douglas  mines  a*  a world’s  rapper  wonder. 
Many  called  it  the.  richest-  individual  cop|ier  group  in  Nevada, 
others  in  the  Weal,  and  there  have  Iwx-n  those  among  them  engi- 
neer* and  mining  cxpcrl* — wlm  declare  it  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
copper  estates  they  know  of. 

I came  here  to  see  It,  and  I find  that  practically  every  day  mme 
visitors  interested  in  copper  mines  who  have  heard  of  it*  fame  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I know  of  a number  of  people  in 
tin*  Hast  and  New  England  who  have  journeyed  here  to  are  these 
Umunzn  mines.  Not  le«*  than  seventy-five  copper  mining  engineer* 
have  visited  and  inspected  the  mine*. 

“ Bonanza!"  The  word  is  indeed  overworked  in  descriptions  of 
mining  properties.  But  what  other  word  could  you  apply  to 
properties  that,  in  the  course  of  development,  running  their  tun- 
nel* and  Kinking  their  shaft*  in  st might  lines  for  working  pur 
having  their  rich  veins  as  yet  largely  linexploitrd.  make 
shipments  to  the  smelters  of  no  ore*  running  less  than  HI'S — 200 
pound*  of  copper  to  tlic  ton?  What  word  would  you  apply  to  the 
Ludwig,  which  ha*  made  one  series  of  shipments  to  the  amount  of 
$200,000  of  ore  running  copper  20% T What  word  would  you 
apply  to  a veritable  mountain  of  copper  ore.  the  rich  mim-rali/a 
lion  of  which  is  not  only  .-diown  in  the  surface  outcropping*,  but 
i*  already  found  to  a depth  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  lielow 
the  apex  of  the  mountain? 

The  Nevada-Douglas  consists  of  two  divisions— Ihe  main  group. 


or  Nevada-Douglas  proper,  and  tin*  Ludwig  division.  They  are 
being  exploited  by  a large  number  of  shaft*  and  tunnels,  the 
prineipal  one*  of  which  are  the  Ludwig  shaft,  now  t**»ng  sunk  to  the 
1150  level,  the  Copper  Casting  und  tin-  Triple  Compartment  Shaft*, 
and  the  Main  Deep  Tunnel,  the  portal  of  which  i*  at  the  ha«-  of 
*’  Douglas  Hill."  This  tunnel  is  living  driven  in  a direct  line 
straight  Into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  the  first  unit  to  !«■  about 
28«n  feet,  paralleling  a rich  zone  of  mineralization  practically  the 
entire  distance.  At  the  termination  of  this  lir*t  unit  the  main  on- 
body  will  lie  lap|>ed  al  a depth  of  about  (HMi  feet  from  the  t<  p of 
the  mountain.  It  is  thruugh  this  tunnel  that  the  principal  ore 
tonnage  of  tin*  mines  i*  to  be  conveyed  to  the  surface. 

Ore  Tonnage  Immense. 

The  ore  tonnage  of  the  Nevada-Douglas  mine*  is  something  im- 
mense. 1 find  many  mining  people  at  Yerington  and  other  t> Bus- 
in the  West  who  believe  the  company  control*  une  of  the  biggt— l 
copper  deport*  ever  discovered.  A prominent  engineer  recently 
said  that  the  surface  showings  of  the  mine*  had  no  counterpart 
in  all  his  wide  observation,  save  at  the  world-renowned  Copper 
Queen  mines  at  Bisbev,  Arizona,  the  properties  of  the  I’help* 

I judge  & Co,  people,  with  oflices  in  New  York.  Another  high  uu 
thority  Mid  that  the  property  urns  ••  another  Anae  mia.  ' Others 
have  called  it  “ the  most  stupendous  copper  deposit  ever  di« 
covered’’  and  “the  largest  copper  proposition  |H-rluifm  in  the 
world  lo-dav."  Such  superlative  praise  of  the  company’s  possibili- 
ties I have  been  here  personally  investigating. 

5100,000,000  in  Copper. 

I have  before  me  the  report*  made  on  the  original  Nevada- 
Douglu*  properties,  and  also  tin*  Ludwig  mine,  by  engineer  K.  P. 
denning*,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  denning*,  a veteran  engineer, 
wa*  at  one  time  su|ierinteniiciit  of  the  mammoth  I tali  Consolidated 
mines  of  Bingham.  I’tah,  and  has  been  engag'd  as  consulting  engi- 
neer with  other  large  corporations  and  operator*,  among  them 
Col.  K.  A.  Wall  of  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

Mr.  denning*  went  over  Douglas  Mountain,  and  estimated,  that 
down  to  the  first  level,  100  feet,  the  company  had  a deposit  of 
in. <mio, (too  ton*  <>f  .1'  /•,  copper  on.  Thu  applies  to  tin-  main 
division  only.  Mr.  Jennings  also  aays  that  above  the  sixth  level 
of  the  Ludwig  there  is  available  now  ♦L5IMMMH)  in  high-gnule  ore. 

10.000.000  ton*  of  !!■£%  capper — 70  ]MUtnd*  to  the  ton — mean 
TOO. IKK). (Mill  |H  Al  lids  of  (Upper.  700.fM8l.0tK>  pounds  of  copper,  at  14 
rents  a pound,  mean  $08,000,000  gross.  At  the  high  figure  of 
COPpCr  for  1007,  they  mean  $182.(MMM)(K>  gross. 

Mr.  denningB  aays  that  he  found  3tt.00n.000  tons  of  such  ore  by 
his  calculations,  but  that  in  the  interest  of  conservatism  he  cut 
hi*  figures  two-thirds  and  made  them  read  10.000,000  tout. 

Not  only  has  Nevada-Douglas  millions  of  ton*  of  3'/,%i  copper 
ore,  say  those  who  know  it,  hut  it  i*  equally  remarkable  for  the 
high  grade  of  it*  ores.  It  lm*  hundred*  of  thousand*  of  tons  of 
0%  ore,  and  for  the  past  six  months  has  been  shipping  ore  to  the 
smelter*  which  ran  from  10.5  to  20.72%  copper.  Om  lot  of  pre- 
cipitates recently  shipped  averaged  72’/,%  copper — 1450  pounds  of 
metal  to  the  ton  of  me! 

A Million  Ton*  Ready  foe  Smelter. 

I met  the  superintendent  of  the  mine*,  who  has  just  returned 
front  n trip  to  the  Eastern  olllres  of  the  Nevada- Douglas  Copper 
Company,  in  charge  of  A.  .1.  Orem  A Co.,  tin  State  Street.  Boston. 

He  said,  in  conversation  with  me:  “ Nevada -Douglas  has  been 

pushing  development  work  at  n rapid  rate  for  the  past  year,  and 
now  ha*  a million  tons  of  ore  available  for  smelter  treatment  that 
will  average  5%  copper.  I believe  we  will  have  a smelter  here  in 
Yerington  liefore  the  close  of  1!K»K,  and  I believe  that  the  already 
developed  tonnage  of  the  di*triet  will  cause  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  extend  a branch  line  from  Wabtiskn,  18  miles  away,  into  the 
district  in  the  mar  future." 

I am  not  n technical  mining  man,  hut  I took  out  my  pencil  and 
figured : 

5%  copper  mean-  100  pound*  to  the  ton: 

I.uOo.oiio  ton* — 100  |*ui n- 1 h to  the  ton — mean  100.000.000  pound* 
of  copper: 

ItMi.t 100,000  pound*  of  copper,  at  .14  cents  a pound,  mean  $11.- 

oon.noo. 

And  this  i*  hut  the  initial  ore  amumihition  of  the  company. 

Senator  Nixon  on  Yerington. 

I ri-calhd  a recent  statement  from  Cnited  State*  Senator  George 
s.  Nixon,  nf  Nevada.  After  discussing  Ely  in  eastern  Nevada 
a«  a low  grade  copper  ramp,  he  said  of  this  wonderful  newly  dis- 
covered district  in  the  west: 

"The  |*»s*iliilitii  s of  much  higher  grade  production  in  the 
Yerington  and  other  districts  should  not  !*•  overlooked.  Who  shall 
say  that  even  at  pres  "til  prices  nnu-h  profit  cannot  be  had  from 
lopjs-r  mines  v” 

With  the  showing  that  the  Nevada -Dougla*  minra  at  Yerington 
are  making,  it  appear*  that  copper  will  continue  to  tic  a good  in- 
vestment. 
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Nevada  Crown  Mining  Company 

Tub  t k>u»  Ctnvx  Oaorr,  owned  by  this  company.  ir 
situated  ai>Kil  seven  mile*  >*ith  ■■{  the  town  of  Pair  view, 
and  i«  what  is  known  a*  the  Snyder  Dyke  a great  minend- 
lwarinir  Jt*«ie  that  traverse*  tin-  rninrral  district  of  Pairvk-w 
Tliis  dyke  i*  traceable  on  this  company'*  property  for  a 
distance  of  torn  feet,  amt  outcrop*  the  greater  portion  of 
that  distance  It  tan  lx-  followed  in  a direct  aiunr  to  the 
Nevada  Hill*  Mine.  It  i*  undoubtedly  the  mother  lode 
of  the  Fairview  District  which  b practically  proven  tiy  the 
numerous  <|uartx  veins  and  smaller  dyke*  tailing  Into  it 
from  all  ditwticui*. 

The  camp  of  Fairview,  although  it  I*  but  two  years  old. 
boasts  five  pmduver*  i4  high-grade  ore. 

The  Nevada  IlilK  Mine  ha*  paid  six  dividend*.  aiwre 
gating  Itia  ooo.  and  it»  ore  reserves  an-  a*  trrrat  as  those 
of  any  mine  in  Nevada,  not  barring  the  fanvm*  Mohawk 

Tlie  Pairview  Ka>'k-.  the  onlr- piling  interest  of  which 
is  beM  by  Niton  ft  Winfield,  of  Goldfield,  has  recently 
• ifrened  «|>  a large  body  of  high-grade  ore.  ami  the  sacking 
ol  slupiiing  on-  is  now  regularly  maintained.  Much  uf  the 
on-  averages  ti jo  tier  ton,  and  tile  general  average  far 

The  Nevada  Fairview  Mine,  just  north  of  the  Nbvaua 
Crown  Minim;  Company'!!  property,  is  tacking  high-grade 
fn*n  its  upper  workings. 

The  Cyclone,  o insisting  of  six  claims  for  which  John 
Haman,  of  Cripple  Creek,  p*i«l  lugc-jo  in  cash,  has  joined 
tile  shipping  list  with  four  feet  of  free  gold. 

The  Mixiaah.  known  as  the  Steinheimer  property,  on 
the  same  dyke  os  the  Goto  Crown,  ha*  a surface  showing 
which  makes  the  sacking  of  t i ju  ore  possible,  and  bids 
fair  to  make  another  Nevaila  llllha  This  property  con- 
sists of  only  two  claims,  the  Mizjiah  and  the  Atlanta,  which 
were  located  by  tile  owners  Petiruary  lyoh.  These 
two  claims  were  sold  fur  fm.wo. 

On*  of  tlve  strongest  argument*  in  favor  of  Pairview 
i*  the  fact  that  the  fi-remost  mining  men  of  the  country 
paid  fancy  price*  for  mere  prospect*  amt  have  developed 
them  into  great  producers 

Tm  Gotb  Crown  Gropp  embraces  about  tit  acre*, 
and  was  located  August  Mj  1906,  by  Sampson  Bros,  and 
Walker.  As  stated  before,  it  is  situated  on  the  Snyder 
Dykr.  about  one  mile  nouth  of  the  Nevada  Pairview  Mine 

On  Gold  Crown  No.  4 claim  a shaft  was  sunk  by  the 
locators  ±3  feet  on  a vein  fully  40  feet  wide,  which  leads 
into  the  Snyder  Dyke.  There  is  exposed  in  this  shaft  a 
streak  of  quartz  on  the  foot-wall  that  (tans  free  gold  and 
assays  up  into  the  picture*  Sample*  taken  fr>»m  the 
shaft  and  on  the  surface  along  the  Snyder  Dyke  show 
values  in  gold  ami  silver  as  follows: 


Samples  front  the  shaft  1 1 1 m 

Sample*  from  the  shaft  . 8 1 . to 

Samples  from  the  shaft  ic-o  to 

Sample*  front  the  dyke  on  the  surface  i .la 

Samples  from  the  dyke  on  the  surface  i.n 
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Rich  rt-ial  has  hmu  found  close  tn  the  large  quart*  vein 
which  paiaJlrlH  the  Snyder  Dyke  which  better  than 

tiooc  per  t.m  Tlve  surface  cropping*  taken  in  their  en- 
tirety are  1 lav**!  the  same  as  the  Nevada  Hill*.  Nevada 
Fairview,  ami  many  other  properties  along  this  mine  ral 
tw-aring  dvke,  all  of  which  have  shown  by  development 
an  increase  in  valuo  and  qvianlity  «if  ore  as  depth  is 
attained 

Chi  tlie  Gold  Crown  claims  the  mfoeralizatRin  U fully 
o»  *tmng  a*  it  i*  along  any  portion  of  this  highly  mineralised 
district  Within  the  confines  there  are  several  known 
cro*«  lr<lgra  showing  on  the  surface  and  intersecting  with 
the  mother  loir  These  r mm- veins  range  from  twxi  to 
seventeen  feel  In  width,  and  where  they  intersect  writh  the 
principal  le-lgc  they  und«Kil>tedly  contain  ore  slvsit*  equal 
totbeu-  lound  on  many  ■ 4 the  brst  properties  in  the  district 
A aa  h p Poirtianks  Morse  gasoline  hoisting. engine,  to- 
gi  tlirr  with  nit  the  nni-surv  niuipntmt,  has  just  been 
pun-hares!  and  is  now  bring  shipped  to  the  property.  With 
thi.  t->  fw  dilate  the  work,  the  development  of  the  property, 
which  wa>  loitimenred  last  October  under  the  manage 
merit  of  Mr  Ptrri  Young,  will  tie  dingently  prosecuted 
The  company  is  eatwtalizrd  at  Sj  000,000 — one  million 
•Imres  with  five  hundred  thuusand  share*  in  the  Treasury 
The  offtTfa  of  the  company  are  a*  Mlnw* 

II  llenrilu-t  Hmitleni  Mr  Beiuslu  t 1*  of  Hie  firm  pi 
Hays  m mnti  Dnmlkl  t Smith.  whkh  became  w pwm- 
i*iirit  tn  it'  Opernlkm  ■.(  tlw  lam-nrt  iruw  tat  the  Mohawk 
A C Hint*,  Vtre-Preaidmt  Mr  Hluit  I*  President  ol 
the  Val  Hlats  brewing  Go 
Will  J Morgan,  Treasurer 
II  Senilrr.  Se,  rrtarv 

V II  Let-oard.  Western  Manager  Me  Leonard  I*  Cashier 
11I  the  Nevada  Rii'ik  and  Trust  Co  of  Pairview,  Nevaila 
F«d  N Voting  bu|M-rintrmleni  Mr  Young  I*  a grad- 
uate of  the  Michigan  G liege  of  Mine*  and.  having  hail  a 
numbered  year*  of  experience  in  gust  of  the  greatest  rnlrn-s 
in  the  \W*t,  1*  thoroughly  competent  in  direct  this  work 
The  Bisinl  ot  Ihres  lor*  is  cumpaMd  of  the  Prrxwlent. 
Vice  President,  and  Treasurer,  t-wriher  with  Mr  M J 
Monrwtte,  another  menilier  of  the  firm  of  HayesM-ttinettr 
lb  iiolici  ft  Smith  above  rctcm-d  to,  ami  D C Madden. 

< >r»c  hundred  thousand  shares  of  the  Treasury  stock  are 
now  I wing  offered  at  Aii  cent*  per  share.  In  considering 
ill*-  purchase  of  this  Mm'k  one  should  Iwar  In  mi  ld — 

First — Tlie  vast  estate  of  mineral  ground,  1 ;q  acres. 
Second  -The  pfot«-rty  H in  a pnittrn  district — a district 
which  la* Is  fair  in  outrival  the  great  Comstock*  of  Nevada 
Third  -The  Vo*'  capitalization—- one  millinn  share*, 
with  otte-luilf  in  the  Treasury. 

pimrth — The  personnel  of  live  directorate,  Including 
smne  t«f  the  foremost  and  most  successful  mining  men  in 
the  country,  guarantee*  keen  foresight  and  shrewd  judg 
rrtent  in  the  management  of  the  company’*  affairs 

The  company's  Eastern  nlliir  is  located  at  41 1 Pabst 
Bum..  Mii.wai;rix,  Wisconsin.  Its  Western  office. 
Faikvirw,  Nrvaua. 


305  Columbia  St.,  Goldfield,  Nevada 

MINE  MAKERS 

Money  in  Mining  if  Properly  Placed 
2S  Years'  Mining  Experience 
Expert  Advisers  Mining  Investments 

LOOK  UP  OUR  RECORD 

Any  Business  House  of  Goldfield 

Write  for  Special  Information  on  the 

Mining  Camps  of  Nevada 


JWM.Vf  U Of  FIVES 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

Money  Loaned  on  Approved  Listed  Collateral 

I . ■■  = 
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Ubehebe  Copper  Mines  & Smelter  Co. 


Ubehebe,  Inyo  County, 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  $3,000,000  (THREE  MILLION 


California. 

SHARES  AT  $1.00  PER  SHARE) 


JOHN  SALSBERRY 
(President  of  the  Tooopah  Lumber  Co.) 
President  and  General  Manager, 
Tonopah,  Nevada. 


H.  G.  MERRY 

Vice- Pres,  and  Consulting  Engineer. 
Equitable  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  J.  GRIFFITH. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Tonopah, 

Nevada. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UBEHEBE  DISTRICT 

FOR  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  the  territory  in  Invo  County. 

California,  adjacent  to  the  NVvada-California  line,  hail  within 
ns  mountains  immense  dcjiosit*  of  COppiT,  gold,  ami  silver,  but.  on 
account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  region.  mining  men  gave  little 
attention  to  the  fabulous  wealth  that  lay  deposited  there. 

With  the  building  of  the  railroads  through  southern  Nevada  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  towns  throughout  this  section,  attention 
was  diverted  to  this  hitherto  unknown  country,  resulting  in  the  entry 
of  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  with  strong  financial 
backing,  ami  the  purchasing  of  properties  that  are  producing  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

Ubehebe  is  one  of  the  sections  that  has  been  receiving  marked  at- 
tention during  the  post  few  months  from  men  foremost  in  the  mining 
industry.  It  is  located  in  the  Butte  range  of  mountains,  near  the 


this  section  is  the-  existence  of  veins  of  enormous  width  on  the  surface, 
carrying  extraordinarily  high  values,  many  places  showing  the  existence 
of  sulphides,  while  impregnated  through  the  ore  is  native  copper. 

Ore  Bodies.  Etc.  The  Ubehebe  Copper  Mini's  & Smelter  Conijorr 
has  within  the  confines  of  its  holdings  several  very  rich  veins.  1 hr 
on*  vein  is  very  large,  averaging  over  fifty  feet  in  width,  while  at  ■ • > 
point  near  the  aj«-x  of  Ml.  Ubehebe  it  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ui 
width  It  t ravers*1*  the  entire  length  of  the  jjrojirrty  for  a distance  of 
eight  thousand  feet.  Ixing  exposed  the  whole  distance.  At  another 
joint  this  vein  is  ojjcncd  by  means  of  an  ojjcn  cut  fifty-five  feet  acn^ 
and  ten  feet  deejs  with  n shaft  down  in  the  centre  to  a depth  of  sixi>- 
five  feet,  exj*»sing  good  grade  ore  throughout  the  workings.  Eighicvti 
hundred  feet  below  this  large  vein,  near  the  base  of  the  mountain.* 
tunnel  run  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  has  tapjird  a forty-?. -•? 
ledge  of  sulphide  ores,  four  feet  of  which  averages  Utter  than  fifty 
jxt  cent  eoppiT,  with  considerable  gold  and  silver  values. 


Ubehebe  Mountain  from  the  West 


NVvada-Califomia  line,  about  forty-right  miles  from  Thorne,  a station 
on  the  Goldfield  and  Bullfrog  Railri»ad,  and  is  reeognizisl  by  mining 
experts  to  hav*-  the  largi-st  dc|>osits  of  eopjs-r  ores  of  sensational  values 
on  the  surface  found  anywhere  in  risen t years 

Ubehelv  was  first  discovered  in  the  summer  of  io»fi  bv  jjrosjvctors 
who  hail  heard  of  the  rich  mineralized  district  through  Indians,  they 
having  j previously  at  difTerent  times  brought  into  Kitdcr.  California, 
large  chunks  of  ore  full  of  native  copper,  which  they  said  they  found 
on  t«>p  of  the  ground 

Mr.  John  Sal  si  jerry,  the  Lumber  King  of  Nevada,  sent  a number 
of  men  to  the  Ubehebe  District  over  a year  ago  This  jjioneer  work 
resulted  in  Mr.  Salslx-rry  securing  the  very  best  ground  in  the  district. 
On  further  investigation  by  Mr.  Snlsbcrry.  the  Clx-hebc  District  aji- 
jx-alcd  to  him  so  greatly  that  he  began  to  buy  additional  property  until 
up  to  the  j»rcseul  time  he  has  made  very  large  investments  in  this  terri- 
tory. 

Mr,  H,  G,  Merry,  of  Baltimore,  a mining  exjicrt,  formerly  of  Butte, 
Montana,  liecame  awatciatcd  with  Mr.  SalsWrry,  and  in  the  month  of 
March,  last  year,  these  gentlemen  made  a thorough  investigation  of 
the  Ubcheltc  District,  and  on  finding  the  prof*  rty  s*»  rich  in  copper, 
goltj,  anti  silver,  they  organized  the  Ubehebe  t opjxT  Mines  & Smeller 
Company. 

COMPANY’S  HOLDINGS 

The  Ubehebe  Copjicr  Mines  & Smelter  < *■  iinjumV  was  the  first  mm- 
nany  to  secure  ground  and  to  «|n  active  develojuneiit  in  this  district. 
The  company  has  in  it},  right  fifty  claims  fulh  urv.  v.sl.  the  titles 
being  infect. 

Formation. — The  formation  throughout  this  district  •■.  granite  and 
lime,  the  granite  showing  wonderful  strength,  reiuurkable  |«  r>isiein  v 
and  continuity.  Where  the  gossan  or  it. -n  hat  exists,  the  ore  deposits 
have  always  been  found  by  penetrating  the  capping.  The  feature  «.( 


Shafts,  tunnel*,  and  ojien  nits  throughout  this  property  have  ojicnid 
up  Isidics  < if  ore  exhibiting  large  dejmsits  of  exceedingly  high  values 
Native  copjier.  cuprite.  and  ehnloK’ite  are  found  existing  in  all  the 
deposits  in  the  jmipcrty,  while  in  many  instances  heavy  sulphiJ*-* 
have  been  cxjMiscd  almost  frmn  the  grass  roots.  In  all  the  ore*  g.-M 
and  silver  art  associated  with  the  copper,  and.  at  one  jjoint.  a sanij  U- 
gnve  assay  returns  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  jier  ton  in  gold. 

Water.  Fuel,  Etc.  It  is  a rule  that  newly  discovered  catnjw  mu>! 
first  seek  water,  fuel,  and  also  transportation  facilities.  In  the  moun- 
tain rangi'S  close  by.  millions  of  feet  of  timlier  are  available  for  fuel 
ami  mining  jKirpnscs.  while  rins*-  to  the  mine  the  comjiany  has  water 
rights  with  a flow  of  water  cajmble  of  meeting  any  msa-ssary  demand 
A good  mad  has  lu-en  built  bciwecn  the  mini’s  and  Tliorjn1.  ami  a r.ul- 
road  jjroprted.  the  line  for  which  has  lx-en  surveyed  and  steps  taku 
looking  to  wan  Is  its  early  construction. 

Mine  Operations.  The  mining  cl.ems  of  the  comjiany  are  Incan  : 
so  that  a lunnel  j>rojH«sition  presents  the  most  economical  mcthini  «■! 
mine  ojK'ration.  Dev*  lopmeet  work  ha*  proven  the  existence  < f 
enormous  copjier-nrc  l»»lus,  demonstrating  that  milliqus  of  tuns 
high-grade  ore  ar**  available  for  extraction,  treatment,  and  diverse' 
into  rotiimctvi.il  channels. 

One  gnat  feature  of  attractiveness  alxuit  the  Ulx-helic  projx-rtv  * 
the  *-ase  with  which  the  ore  can  lx-  taken  from  the  mountain,  ft  :> 
entirely  a tunnel  j»n«|iosition.  There  is  no  necessity  uf  sinking  shaft* 
hull*  I reds  of  f*vt  Is-torv  ore  is  encountered.  Tile  ore  is  right  there  ir. 
sight  and  can  lx*  taken  fn an  the  earth  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  l ls’liebe  Mine  to-day  is  largely  in  the  position  of  the  Tonot.d 
Mm*  Ix'fore  the  Toiio]>ali  and  Goldfield  Railway  was  built.  Whit 
l"l  •<  hebe  nei  ds  to  make  u a great  dividend  earner  fn>m  the  start  i'  a 
railroad  of  some  tj  mil.  s from  ThorjX\  Nevada,  to  the  nroperty  N- 
gotiatioii*  are  already  started  towards  the  building  of  this  railroad 
but,  even  if  th  'hould  be  delayed  through  the  jircsent  condition  o: 
the  money  market,  investors  in  slock  of  the  Ubehebe  Copper  Mines  i 
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Smelter  Company  only  have  to  be  a little  patient  before  they  will  reap 
a rich  reward  in  the  enhanced  value  of  their  stock  through  the  sale  of 
t he  high-grade  ore  which  is  now  being  sacked  and  carried  to  the  railroad 
by  the  burros  and  mules.  Ore  that  runs  from  $50  to  $5°°  a ton  can  be 
shipped  even  in  this  way  at  a great  profit. 


" Prom  *11  the  opening*  l examined.  1 should  say  the  whole  would  make  a high  average 
"1  had  heard  a great  deal  about  Ubehetos  before  I went  there,  and  must  admit  it  wan 
nut  overestimated  It  i»  a phiptny  that  mutt  be  seer,  to  he  appreciated 

As  to  -iiiantitv.  1 am  p.-rin-tly  We  In  saying  neither  1.  nor  my  children.  nnt  my 
children'*  children  will  live  to  see  it  worked  out. 

" We  parsed  over  one  <A  live  proponed  route*  for  a railroad.  l>y  autcmulak.  from  Bonnie 
Claire  to  the  mines,  and  I saw  m>  obstacle  in  the  way  of  building  a road . 

"Xatiianiiii  HlBBBHT  '' 


K PERSONAL  INSPECTION  OF  UBEHEBE 

A mtmbcr  of  our  firm  mode  a special  trip  to  Tonopuh,  Nevada,  in 
August,  having  in  view  an  inspection  of  the  Ubehelx-  District  The 
trip  was  made  from  Tonopah  to  the  mine  with  Mr.  Salslxrry  and  Mr. 
Hav  Baker,  manager  of  the  Ubcheho  Mine.  After  arriving  in  Ubchclic, 
sufficient  time  was  spent  in  going  over  the  jtroperty  to  give  it  a 
most  thorough  inspection.  It  was  found  that  the  Ubehcbc  Mines  & 
Smelter  Company  own  practically  a mountain  of  ore.  consisting  of  over 
1 000  acres  of  mineral  land.  The  ore  bodies  on  Ubehebc  Mountain  are 
plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Many  of  the  veins  are  as  wide  as  5a 
tee?,  and  there  is  one  that  exceeds  150  feet.  These  ore  bodies  run  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  to  its  base.  Shafts  have  been  stink  at  the  top 
to  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  the  ore  bodies;  tunnels  have  been 
driven  in  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  proving  beyond  perad venture 
of  a doubt  the  continuance  of  these  ore  bodies  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  are  simply  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  high-grade 
ore  in  Ubehcbc.  Some  of  the  ore  taken  on  this  trip  was  assayed  in 
Chicago  on  the  way  East,  and  the  report  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Gibson,  the 
ftssaycr,  8x  Clark  Street,  follows: 

Laboratory  No.  871  Sample  Marked  No.  1 

Gold  Silver 

Ozs.  Per  Too.  Value.  Oxo.  Per  Ton.  Value.  Copper.  Total  Value. 
0.46  $9.20  32.78  $22-62  57.47.  $251.70 


EASTERNERS  INSPECT  UBEHEBE 


On  October  26th  last,  a party  of  Eastern  and  Southern  men  made  the 
trip  to  Ubehebe  on  the  private  car  "Idlewild,”  covering  the  distance 
between  the  terminus  01  the  railway  and  Ul>ehebe  by  automobile 
These  gentlemen  made  the  insj>ectit>n  of  Ubehebe  al  a time  when  the 
worst  of  the  financial  disturbances  were  going  on  in  New  York — cer- 
tainly net  the  most  propitious  time  to  view  a mining  property — but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  party  well  refund  the  effort  of  taking  them  to  Cali- 
fornia There  were  nineteen  in  tnis  party,  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Canada.  They  had  an  opportunity  oi  critically  inspecting 
the  property,  anil  the  best  evidence  of  their  appreciation  is  expressed 
in  the  following  letters: 


"After  a thorough  personal  examination  of  the  property  of  the  Ubehebc  Cupjier 
Mini-'  tt  Smelter  Company  uf  California.  I am  of  Ihr  optnimt  that  the  company  own*  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  cojiper  ore  in  this  country.  The  c lair-11  of 
tlw  company  extend  town  the  tmium  to  the  tup  uf  the  Utw}iel*>  Mountain,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  »o:>o  feet  the  surface  deposit  u over  an  area  of  loafl.  acres.  Outcrop- 
ping* of  nch  ore  arv  found  at  all  levels,  shafts  and  tunnel*  at  a*  many  a*  ><  different 
plates  show  imim-mu-  t*>du-.  of  on-  To  estimate  the  value  of  this  veritable  mountain  of 
copper  ore  is  simply  imp  naible — millions  of  tons  will  not  express  in  figure*  the  extent  uf 
th<-  dep««M  and  »itt-.  all  tba  machinery  which  could  he  installed  <m  the  property  the  ore 
hndir*  could  ortbe  exhausted  in  one  hundred  years.  The  company  is  capitaiixcd  at  a very 
low  lev -n  considering  the  value  uf  its  jmepertv.  It*  management  is  in  the  li  vid  , of  pm- 
g pensive  and  honorable  men.  who  arc  interested  in  it*  commercial  devekipmeat  as  a div- 
idend -earning  property. 

"Every  condition  for  a profitable  enterprise  are!  for  rich  earnings  seems  to  me  to  be 
present  In  addition  to  the  eop|«er.  the  ‘ire  carries  enough  fold  and  silvet  to  pay  all 
cist  ol  rediKtr.Ti  The  property  is  located  in  a sect  ion  of  country  where  transportation, 
rowing  and  smelting  can  be  conducted  on  an  economical  basis. 

" Baltimore.  Std..  Nov  *0.  1907.  T A.  Ashby.  M D.1’ 


"The  property  owned  bv  the  Ulwhcbc  Mines  & Smelter  Company  l o muder  wonderful 
I t*-lirve  thev  nave  millions  of  ions  of  copper  ore  in  right.  My  friends  whom  1 have 
taken  to  ore  the  property  all  outre  with  me  that  this  it  unc  of  the  tiv»t  valuable  copper 
mine*  ever  found 

'Covington.  Va..  Nov.  iX.  1907.  E.  G.  Hiaoxs.” 

"1  have  been  most  favorably  Itniwejaed  with  tny  Western  trip,  and  ran  say  that  the 
mo'i  vivid  imagination  cannot  miwnsfv  the  t»i«ibiSitie»  .>r  that  country.  Tono|>ah  and 
Goldfield  in  reality  great  cities  situatisf  in  the  midst  of  a vast  desert,  a few  years  ago 
would  have  l«c-rn  coniidrltd  absolutely  impissiblc  achievement*  The  discovery  uf  sold 
aluic  .diets  the  explanation  To-day.  to  develop  the  Ubehebe  District,  with  its  mineral 
wealth  exposed  and  it*  natural  resource*  at  timid,  m to  speak,  presents  but  few  mental 
hazard*  in  comparison  with  the  abivc-rnentionetl  Neva/In  ramps 

'The  mineral  wealth  in  Ubehclie  nroiwrty . l»>th  by  it*  vaslnrs*  and  ricHueis,  is  amas* 
ins  the  supply  seem*  inexhaustible.  The  copper  percentage  in  the  ore  i*  unusually 
high  a*  •.omrared  with  the  lan.".-  copper  mines  of  the  country,  while  the  gold  percentage 
is  e-juaJ  to  that  uf  the  largest  gold-prodtn-irig  mines  in  tin-  Nevada  camp*  1 have  refer- 
rru  e Pi  tlw  Tonopah  Mines  of  Turvipah.  Nevada.  The  gold  ore  of  llie-tc  mine*  averages 
between  are!  tio  per  ton 

' In  the  near  luture  1 think  Ubehebe  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  ironing  rami’*  m the 
world 

*' Philadelphia.  November  19.  1907.  H«*«r  J.  Orr.  MD" 


•"Basic  City,  Va  . Vnvmbre  jp,  ii/o?. 

"I  visited  tlie  Uhchrh**  Copper  property  with  nineteen  other*  from  Virginia.  Balti- 
more I'uinhcrUnd  and  Toronto,  and  a*  far  a*  I could  learn  tlw  proiwTiv  showed  up  far 
beyond  all  our  expectations 

" We  saw  all  the  different  outcropping*  there  wem  to  Vie  several  veins  or  i-untaet*  from 
is  feel  to  so  feel  in  width  coming  l“itv tiler  ut  the  foot  of  the  Ubchclic  Mountain,  1*1 
the  i.p7»i*»tr  side  from  where  the  town  site  is  located,  where  the  vein  is  iso  feet  unde. 
This  vein  rjni  -»ver  the  mountain  and  <lown  the  oilier  side  to  the  plain  bek*w.  a di- 
lance  ol  1000  feet  perpendicular  The  vein  has  ficen  tapiwd  in  a numlvr'if  ptat-x  by  tun- 


nelling into  the  mountain,  all  sb-nring  rich' copper,  and 
from  one  of  the  tunnel*  1 saw  sonic  native  eupper.  Tin 
and  »Pen  cut*  made  from  the  base  of  tin-  mountain  for  a 
vjrvl  fret  toward*  the  Great  Salt  bed  all  uf  which  show 
that  yielded  7<>  l*T  cent,  eopfwr. 


at  the  Isam-  of  the  mountain 
<•  have  licen  iltafls.  tunnel*, 
distanev  “f  eight  or  ten  thuu- 
rich  cupper.  I saw  wine  ore 


"Toronto.  IMrrntbrr  j,  too?. 

" Having  mailr  a visit  of  inspection  to  the  Ubehebe  Copper  Mine*  of  California.  I wish  to 
say  that  I have  been  riant  favorably  impreiw-d  with  the  situation  there  Great  imui- 
tities  of  . ipjwr  ore  are  in  sight,  and  with  facility  of  traJuportaiUm  I have  no  doubt 
can  Iw  mined  a'  lunoderable  profit  In  fact.  I do  not  know  uf  any  better  profanitum 
lu-duy  than  Ubehebe 

•R.  H.  McBsm*  " 

While  our  opinion  of  the  property  more  than  coincided  with  the  re- 
ports of  various  men  of  experience  who  visited  the  mines,  we  felt  it  was 
only  right  to  our  clients,  before  offering  the  stock  of  the  Ubehebe 
Copjicr  Mines  & Smelter  Company  that  we  should  have  additional 
evidence  from  practical  men  of  mining  experience.  We  therefore 
arranged  for  Mr.  George  T.  Gambrill,  Jr  . a son  of  Mr.  George  T.  Gambrill, 
President  of  the  Roxbtiry  Rve  Distilling  Company,  Baltimore,  to  go 
to  Ubehclie  as  a mining  engineer.  Young  Mr.  Gambrill  left  for  the 
mines  on  August  agth,  and  his  report,  which  follows,  confirms  all  previous 
statements  concerning  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  ore  bodies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wonderful  value  of  the  Ubehebe  ore.  This 
gigantic  property,  which,  with  its  acreage  arul  enormous  deposits,  is 
weltnigh  inexhaustible,  provides  a wealth  of  minerals  that  insures 
sufficient  income  from  gold  and  silver,  entirely  irrespective  of  copper, 
to  make  the  mining  of  this  ore  possible;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  present  depression  in  the  copper  market  can  of  necessity  only  be 
temporary,  the  value  of  the  Ubchclic  ore  deposits  seem  incredible. 


REPORT  OF  HR.  GEORGE  T.  GAMBRILL,  Jr.,  E.  M. 

On  the  Ubehebe  Copper  Mine*  & Smelter  Co. 

The  above  property,  runout  mg  uf  about  tooo  acres,  ii  located  In  th«  east  central  pari 
uf  California,  in  Inyo  County 

Topography.— Cumin*  of  nigged  mountain  - peak*  are!  high  *V>pc*  The  nearest 
water  is  at  present  a;  Marts  Sjwing*,  ab'.mt  eight  miles  northeast,  and  D-xid  * Spmuji. 
al*;ut  ten  miles  south.  A well  U being  tunk  »lr>ul  a mile  fn>-n  the  present  town  site, 
and  water  sliouki  be  had  within  a few  hundred  feet. 

Geology. — The  country  rock  eonrixt*  of  lime  and  granite,  the  mineral  occurring  be- 
tween tlw  af‘  iresaid . From  all  indications,  there  hasl>i-n  an  upheaval,  the  granite  having 
Iwen  lifted  through  Ole  lime  The  o intact  i*  regular  and  may  lie  traced  and  readily  seen 
frutn  one  end  <0  the  other  of  the  entire  property.  Por  a good  contact.  I do  not  believe 
the  Ubchclic  property  can  be  surpassed 

Timber.— Jbcre  is  no  limiter  or  vegetal i-m  on  the  propertv.  but  any  amount  may  be 
obtained  un  Tin  Mountain,  about  eight  miles  northeast  from  Ubehcbc. 

Ore  Bodies.  - Outcrop*  are  distinctly  wen  almost  any  place  over  the  full  length  of 
die  pmticrty.  and  where  development  wurk  ha*  been  dune  one  may  readily  see  that 
there  arc  Uiyr  lidln.  uf  ore  in  sight  On  the  Mean  property  a tunnel  has  been  driven 
about  ninety  feet.  The  copper  shows  up  here  as  OOppef  glance  runnl.ig  high  in  copper 
with  large  value*  of  gold  and  silver 

Tlie  surface  outcrops  un  all  the  claims  show  upas  Cuprite. Chryswolla. Oudoocite. and 
Mala,  Kite,  with  *m>e  sulphides,  thus  showing  there  are  sulphide  briic*  In  desdh.  the 
otipper  hac-ing  been  leached  out  near  the  surface  In  s/mt  places  native  cooper  is  found. 
All  >4  th*~e  cupper  croptnngi  shuw  g'xri  value*  in  gold  and  silver.  At  thr  Mr»i*  the  vein 
may  be  traced  up  the  entire  side  of  the  mountain . dii»i>iiig  at  about  eighty  degrees  west 
and  striking  about  iKxtbv*c<t 

On  the  Star,  south  of  the  Mc*n  and  about  1000  feet  higher  in  elevation,  the  vein  has 
Iren  opened  up  fifty  feet  in  width,  this  is  not,  however,  its  entire  width,  an  croppituts  of 
the  same  struclunr  and  composition  are  found  0*1  either  side  The  ore  occurs  as  Chry- 
**.-oHa  and  Carbinates.  with  smr  traces  ol  sulphides.  A shaft  has  lieen  sunk  alviui 
nxt V-fivr  feet.  *!i“W»nje  up  fine  bodies  of  cupper  nx;k.  gradually  gaining  more  sulphide* 
The  said  vein  dips  about  seventy-five  to  eighty  degree*  tuirtlicaal  and  strikes  ni‘rthea*t 
to  amt  H west 

Tlie  Tip  Top,  which  U » little  fartlter  south  <1 1 thU  and  several  hundred  feet  lower, 
shows  the  same  cumpotation  aiid  structure,  all  enndition*  showing  conclusively  that  it 
is  the  same  Srad  and  a jNiint  worthy  of  note  in  ludging  the  magnitude  of  these  deporil* 
i*  that  the  cuperif crous  dilution  ha*  tjermcated  tnc  on-  and  vein  matter  very  thoroughly 

All  th.  M-  claim*  *ltuw  up  «t»ml  the  same  on  the  surface,  gradually  turning  to  sulphide* 
in  depth.  The  ore  is  a good  smelting  rock,  iron  and  lime  being  obtainable. 

Surrounding  Country  — The  surrounding  country  **  highly  mineralised  and  no? 
more  than  scratched  over.  One  cuukl  iu»t  find  « drill-let  where  alt  the  minerals  were  as 
easily  obtainable  as  in  there  and  tlie  surrounding  range*,  lead  and  *im  being  abu  in 
n e. 

Man  v properties  ore  now  uniler  wav,  and  steady  work,  judging  from  what  the  companies 
sav,  will  riegun  when  the  milpiad  is  put  through,  which  is  cxireted  in  a short  time 
There  is  no  dmibt  that  a railroad  would  have  all  the  tiusineui  that  It  cijukl  do.  and  that 
a smelter  would  make  good  j mills  in  Ubehebe. 

Mining.— The  nwRun’  mining  wmikl  rv’iuire  very  little  limbering,  judging  from  the 
structure  of  the  rock*.  This  would  lessen  tlie  out  In  a certain  extent  Alsu  the  plan  uf 
running  a tunnel  from  tin;  east  *blc  tu  cut  the  Tip  Tup  at  about  1 100  feet  would  reduce 
the  expense,  as  thi*  is  without  nuestiun  the  1 Iwm.-vt  way  tu  mine  Avu-ostni-nt  wurk 
is  being  ilone  at  present,  but  as  soon  as  the  machinery  arrives,  within  a few  weeks,  the 
tunnel  is  to  be  driven. 

Town  Site.  A town  rite  is  being  completed.  c<4uUting  of  about  three  thousand  lots 
—a  more  suitable  lucatiun  conkl  hardly  lw  found  in  the  State. 

Climate.  -The  climate  is  very  healthful,  though  rather  warm  in  summer,  there  is  no 
humidity,  being  very  clear  and  dry. 

Transportation.  At  preuent  Ubehcbc  I*  reached  by  worn  in  or  automobile  from 
Montana  Station:  a stage  line  is  going  to  lw  run  shore ly.  and  Ulichebc  is  tu  have  a pcmt- 
office  Tile  railroad,  a.  before  laid,  i*  tu  be  built  shortly  between  Ubchrbr  ar-d  the 
ahove-mcntinsied  station. 

Remarks  - LTwhcbc  ha*  without  iluubl  w.mderftil  copper  showings,  and  the  surface 
outcrops  I do  uot  believe  could  be  surpassed  anywhere.  A tunnel  run  in  from  thr  rast 
ride  through  the  Tip  T-m  would  *trike  It  at  volt  1 too  to  1 jo-i  feet,  arid  large  sulphide  orp 
IvriiesoiuH  be  expected,  arul  it  is  here  that  1 believe  tu  be  the  largest  and  main  deposits. 

In  mnchiUon.  I may  honestly  say  that  I IwHrvc  that  any  one  wIk.  may  !< «-.k  uver  live 
property  will  coincide  in  saving  that  if  the  Ule-Hehc  is  pp-rs-rly  w-'rked  it  will  be  one  of 
the  I. attest  and  Most  Profitable  Camps  to  the  History  of  Copper,  as  there  is,  from 
all  indk  aligns,  an  unlimited  amount  of  this  ore.  os  wed  as  targe  dep  isit*  of  gold  and  silver - 
(Signed)  Gbo.  T.  Gaubmill,  Jx..  E.M. 


After  two  trip*  to  the  property,  having  thoroughly  examined  it  from  every  standpoint,  we  have  no  healtation  in  recommending  the  stock  at  hs 
present  price  to  thewe  not  eeeking  an  overnight  investment.  The  Ubehebc  property  consists  of  over  one  thousand  acres,  practically  a solid  mountain 
of  Copper.  Gold  and  Silver.  1 It  will  take  time  to  develop  such  a proposition,  but  to  the  stockholders  who  are  patient  will,  in  our  fudgment,  come  a 
reward  worth  waiting  for. 

We  invite  correspondence  in  reference  to  father  details  regarding  Ubehebe,  present  prices  of  the  stock,  etc. 


MEMBERS  BALTIMORE 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 


PEARD,  HILL  & CO. 


212  E.  GERMAN  STREET. 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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W.  H.  WHITMORE  CO.,  Inc.  L.'  L SAV AG T r« 
Paid-Up  Capital,  $100,000 

Meudwi-  tnddhrld  Milling  Mi*  k htrhuiifa 
Xlemlier*  Kviiii  Milling  Mm  k Ettltauge 
lllukcii  ami  I- ire  |ii*nranre  Agent. 

Mlun  and  InveatiiieiitB 

We  were  originally  part  owner*  of  the  famous  Nevada  Wonder  Mine  at 
Wonder.  We  arc  at  present  Interested  In  many  other  Wonder  proper- 
ties— more  than  any  other  firm — and  arc  In  a position  to  act  for  investors 
as  agents  or  In  an  advisory  capacity.  Information  on  Wonder  Mines 
and  Stocks  cheerfully  given,  as  on  Stocks  and  Mines  of  all  other  camps 


of  Nevada. 


Prime  Code  ' 

BEDFORD-McNEILL  CODE 
P.  O BOX  214 


W.  H.  WHITMORE  CO.,  Inc. 


GOLDFIELD,  NEVADA 


John  Donnellan  & Co. 

STOCK  BROKERS 

PRIVATE  WIRE,  GOLDFIELD  TO  SAR  FRANCISCO 

DIRECT  EASTERN  CONNECTIONS 

Wc  have  recently  secured  lease  on  practically  half  tlic  famous  Red  Top 
Mine  of  the  Goldfield  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  We  believe  this  will  Rive  us 
a big  mine  for  a period  of  Eighteen  Months.  Contract  for  300-foot  shaft  has 
been  given,  and  shaft  is  already  down  50  feet.  Development  will  be  pushed 
with  all  energy.  We  consider  this  a rare  opportunity.  A limited  amount  of 
Treasury  Stock  is  being  offered  at 

10  CENTS  PER  SHARE 

P.  O.  Box  12b  GOLDFIELD.  NEVADA 


urunruc  I Los  Angeles  Stock  Exchange 
plLMbLKa  | Goldfield  Stock  Exchange 


ERNEST  KENNEDY  & CO. 

Stock  Brokers 

212  WEST  FIFTH  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


W.  I.  BOOTH 

GOLDPrELD'S  PIONEER  BROKER  IN 

Real  Estate,  Stocks  and  Mines 

ORIGINAL  LOCATOR  OP 

BOOTH'S  ADDITION 

Which  Comprises  the  Best  Residence  Part  of  T<nrn 

|]f  Rents  collected  and  property  taken  care  of  during  owner’s  aliaence. 

* Stocks  and  mines  bought  and  sold  on  commission.  C*irr«|>ondcttc«: 
solicited  with  those  desirous  of  investing  in  proven  mine*  of  merit  situated 
in  the  Goldfield.  Bullfr«>g,  and  Grevnwater  mining  districts. 

Member  of  the  Goldfield  Stock  And  Eickenge  Baerd 

312  COLUMBIA  ST.,  GOLDFIELD.  NEV. 

Po.t-Offjc.  B»  307 


The  Way  to  Nevada’s  Gold 

Pbiim  the  En»t  iia  Suit  Like  t'itv  and  t*  - 
Southern  California  tin-  dtr«  t lino  t'*  ilk-  gr-  >t  k 
mining  ilutrii  I*  uf  NVvtuU  t*  tt*e  s.m  IV-dpi.  I. 
Angeles  A S.«lt  Lake  It.  R.,  |N>pul*rly  tn-mr 
tSi»ll  Like  Route.  und  ffllsn  ...  tlx  San  IVdro  k r 
’wltkh  connects  .it  l.n  Vcg-..  Nevada,  with  tin  L 
Vega*  »Y  Tomrliuh  R.K..  dimrlly  reaching  B«-».tr. 
Rhyolite,  and  Gobltkld  At  the  latter  r*tnf  .>.r  rx- 
linn  i*  made  with  railroad  and  automobile  lim— 
Tonofeih.  Manhattan.  Ruwlmli.  and  other  di-tru' 
Prom  I'hit.igo.  St.  lamia.  St.  Paul.  and 
punt*.  thmugli  altH'|iiitg-i.ir»  may  be  taken  t..  L 
Vega*.  Nevada,  white  i.mntvtlWl  I*  ma.lo  W" 
through  nJrepirN  from  l.o,  Angeles  to  froMm 
riming  , ar  n-rvuc  of  the  bent  •ju.ditv  i«  ••fw  fate.) 
nil  SnTt  I— ik«-  Route  train*,  with  bullet  >*tvkl  • 
twiT-n  I..ls  Vegas  amt  t ...Mtield. 

At  \i|)lon,  t'alifomia,  just  over  tile  Vrva  li  line 
ionmvti»n  1*  made  with  *t  .■>’<■'.  for  Searv  Might 
two  hours'  drive  over  an  excellent  p*ud  l-nttg-. 
to  this  great  dot  net.  rtc  ll  in  tin  polden  metal 
In  addition  to  ft-cu  lung  most  directly  the  Nrx  j ' 
gold  region*,  the  Salt  Luke  Route  i'  the  Short  l.i* 
irum  Salt  Luke  l ily  to  Southern  t'aliformu.  oi-eratin.- 
the  famous  law  Angeles  Limited  dailv  bctui*- 
Oiu  ago  ami  la»»  Angides  t/M  Omaha  arid  Oddest 
Detailed  infonnation  a*  t<>  train  whcdule*. 
ment.  rates  of  fare.  etc.,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Route  ni-  • 
be  obtained  from  any  ticket  agent  or  from 

II.  I>«  Ba*a*KT  Gram!  Jiwl,  19a  Bias!***  Sew  York  OS» 
i'.»ri  M Siloixi.  1 *rrv- ml  Agent,  jo 3 Clark  St  , llixsfi).  ID 
H,  S Davao. l>  Gen  I Agent.  311  Ifcwpwr  Bids  . Pittsburg.  h 
T 1 I'm.  On  1 Pan.  Actrnt.  L ' 


Weber  Block.  Goldfield.  Nevada 


Tonopah  and  goldfield 

RAILROAD  COMPANY  V 

Southern  Nevada's  Pioneer 
Railroad,  which  reaches  all 
the  famous  Mineral  Camps. 
Nevada  continues  to  startle  ■ 
the  world  with  its  phe- 
nomenally rich  discoveries. 

SEE  THAT  YOUR  TICKETS  READ  VIA 
TONOPAH  AND  COLDFIELD  RAILROAD 

BI'I.LPKOG  I I •«**  •**««»  -«M  I- .'-.I  melng  chew  • 

...  . my  I llulllln^  I loin  I ,1  a IV,  till  .1  .- 1 •- 

t LAIS*  Peef.il  iMa  an.l  .....veei'v  1. , — 7 ( la*--.-! 

POW  WALK.  | »!.-■  c,  a.  >Ti:vi:tA.  > 1 

Coppriobt  notices 

Ush  A.  XXV.  N iv  201 1 117.  l.itiM  AXt  or  CoMalvvl., 
ll.  it  ttmtmttnj,  That  on  (lie  truth  day  til  March.  |t*0- 
t'harte*  fclkit  Norton.  i,l  l ainhridgr.  Hu.  , hulk  det.  a,!k  u> 
- ,r  line  ..I  IBM  IK  , 

loth. mine  Word.,  to  nil:  “lli-lorimt  Ntrnlir.  ol  Ikn* 
Building  tn  III—  Middle  Am.  Venter.  Siena,  I-  .ofenee.  II; 
Oiarlrt.  Elh*  Norton,"  the  right  » I1err.1l  lie  claim*  a*  a*tb  r 
anil  propelelor  In  conformity  with  the  law*  ot  the  l nitre 
Mate*  rrtprrtiiuc  copyright*. 

Idlice  of  th*  Kagi.ter  ot  L'opy  right  *,  U a.  hington,  l>.  t 
llr.aaEMT  Pl'TNAM.  /.it-rarlsU  t 
II,  T iioh vai.n  Soistio..  AVei./,-  • .•*> 
lii  renew al  fivt  fourteen  years  from  March  It,  1IW. 
l la.i.  A.  XXc.  So  a«l«iw,  March  LI.  IWUi  -I  laa.at  .u 
Iiim.ilv  lonil.  /.V  (/  I lul  .10  l>ir  I hlrte— ' 

liar  »f  Marrlt.  I1MJH.  Ilrur,  Janie*,  of  lor  I iittnl  HUr. 
hath  il»im*ite.l  m IMa  Olhtr  ire  lltie  of  u 114 H IK.  the  tit*  ' 
which  I*  III  thefullow  log  words,  to  nit.  ••  the  Dlaf,  uf  *M» 
ot  I'Ttty.  11,  Henry  Janie*.  Jr.  New  York  1 farcer  A 
I!ri4her»,"  ll*  righl  w hereof  he  claim*  ai  nilKe  ud  jn. 
Iieirf.ir  in  1 oiiiormily  with  llw  taw*  of  the  I'nitrd  M ir 
rr.jiri ting  copyright*. 

lMgne.il  lllNHIMl  l*t-T.<C*M.  /.Ipr«r/H«  t ■>•«»<• 
Ity  I IIOMVUI.  Sol  a*  no,  K.  enUr  -f  • »ftritAn 
in  renewal  f..r  foiirlrm  yrnr.  from  Xlarch  3tl.  I!«e« 

t ,a.t  A.  XXc.  S.l  iWI  IU0.  Mart'll  Id.  K-ih.  I ■*•*•< 

C oni, ■ IS*.  1,1  wit  lit  It  r/mrm(vrrj,  I l.tlun  ihelhlitr*-*' 
da r ill  Manh,  IfmK  llenir  Jaii.e*.  l.i  tile  l -ited  Nate 
hath  Or|*nltrd  in  1 hi*  « Mln  e I lie  till*  ..)  a lUHlK.lh,  hie 
which  l>  In  the  fiilh.w.n*  w rxl*.  towll  "A  Bangle  nf  I <* 
ter*.  By  Ilenr,  J»u*r».  Jr  Sew  3i-rk:  llarvrt  A Urutlr-. 
the  right  whrrnil  hr  rlgim*  n-  author  ami  iMVpgtrtJe  ' 
cunfumot,  with  the  law*  of  the  I i.lted  Mate*  irvalu. 


t Maned  1 ll>  a ■■■  nt  IN  vsa 
By  I riimvat  u Mil  ur  > 
tn  renewal  far  fiwirteeii  year*  1 


t.  Lirnrni)  tl  I 

Htf  uur  ft  I .'firfijHi 
-m  Mutch  ‘20,  I aim 


— — Digiteed  lij-CiPJWjrtC 
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Seven  Troughs— Nevada 

By  O.  H.  Tibbitts 

Tub  Saveli  Troughs  District  is  located 
in  IIiiiiiIniMi  County.  Nevada.  about  thirty 
miles  in trlh  of  laovclork  Station  on  the 
Southern  I’ucifie  Kail  tv<iy.  The  mineral  twit 
<\trnds  from  Vernon  on  the  southwest  to 
Stone  House  or  Farrell  on  the  northeast,  a 
ilistunce  of  aliout  ten  miles,  nml  is  fohleil  vol 
eanirw  on  the  Hank  of  a granite  uplift  to  the 
west  ami  north.  while  south  ami  east  the 
older  slates  np|K-ur  hacked  up  hy  granite 
peaks. 

The  ns-ks  are  prinripally  rhyolite*.  Iirw- 
eias.  jsirphyries.  and  neeasiona)  showings  of 
andesite.  Piercing  these  flow  rock*  is  a 
series  of  luisie  roeks  of  a luuutllie  nature,  and 
it  is  along  these  dike*  anil  in  the  porphyry 
that  the  ore  veins  occur. 

The  dikes  and  vein*  all  have  a strike 
north  alsuit  fifteen  east,  with  a dip  to  the 
westward  varying  from  nearly  vertical  to 
forty  or  fifty  degrees. 

The  ore  in  nearly  every  inatnnee  carries 
hoth  gold  and  siller,  in  about  equal  quanti- 
ties— that  is.  one  ounce  of  gold  to  each  ounce 
of  silver. 

This  district  may  Is*  said  to  lie  in  it*  in- 
fancy. from  a mining  standpoint,  but  enough 
work  lias  Itcen  done  on  various  propert ies  to 
demonstrate  tlmt  it  is  a locality  of  wonder 
fill  richness  and  great  |Mi.*ihiliiii-*. 

Hie  veins  are  true  and  continuous,  in- 
creasing in  Isith  *ixr  and  value  aa  deplh  is 
attained,  aud  at  least  in  one  instance.  " The  ] 
Fairvlew,”  at  300  f>s-t  of  depth,  the  sulphides 
have  appeared  and  the  value*  hold. 

The  " Maxuma  Hill,"  " Therien."  “Thor." 
"Fine  Cold."  "Kindergarten,"  “Signal 
Peak.”  “ Fnirview."  and  other*,  are  already 
justly  ri-garded  as  great  mines,  for  while 
comparatively  little  work  has  Inn-ii  done,  the 
showings  are  something  wonderful.  The 
values  are  tnarvelloiis,  and  it  is  not  titicnin- 
Iiion  lo  see  ore  tliat  will  run  from  920,000  to 
91  iio.i KH!  per  ton.  while  face  samples  run 
well  up  into  the  hundreds. 

I consider  this  district  one  of  unusual 
promise.  and  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
in  a few  month*  it  will  he  reingnixed  as 
one  of  the  leading  producing  rump-,  of 
Nevada. 

The  “ Tmii  liny  " group  consist*  of  seven 
claims  and  fraction  of  elaim*.  aggregating 
about  Mil  acres,  and  has  l**cn  surveyed  for 
patent.  there  being  iio  adverse*.  The’  claim* 
arp  as  follows;  Tom  lloy  No.  1.  Tom  Bov. 
Tom  Boy  No.  2.  Torn  Boy  No.  3,  Grnu*e, 
(iroilse  l‘ ruction.  Crouse  No.  |. 

The  ground  is  advantageously  located  on 
the  north  side  of  Seven  Troughs  Culeli.  and 
carries  tin-  jmrphyry  and  silielous  dikes  in. I i 
eating  the  lines  of  miuemlixation.  ami  should 
prove  to  l>e  a go**!  pro|N*rtv. 

The  " CroiiM> " claims  udjoin  the  "Fine 
Gold.”  and  will  carry  the  dikes  and  contacts 
of  the  “Fine  Gold”  and  “ Kindergarten " I 
claims,  while  the  “Toni  Hoy”  claims  will 
carry  the  on*  none  of  the  “ Badger”  ami 
• Thor  " veins. 

The  country  is  extensively  tisaured.  and  it 
is  likely  that  cro*.-*  cutting  will  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  many  veins  not  now 
known. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit  trenching  had 
jii't  I well  “tarted  along  l he  various  line*  id 
contact  to  (U'termine  the  vein  line*,  aud 
while  no  large  showing*  had  been  made.  Hie 
surface  dirt  Udh  U|*m  Hie  “Torn  Boy”  and 
“Grouse  No.  I " showed  siane  fair  punnings. 
There  is  as  yet.  however,  no  chance  to  do 
systematic  sampling. 

I suggest  a continuance  of  tbi*  trench- 
ing along  the  contacts  until  it  is  determined 
where  ure  the  nm*t  available  place*  t<>  sink, 
hut  that  the  permanent  development  work 
I*-  projeeted  from  Seven  Troughs  Guleli  on 
the  UroiiM-  Fraction,  where  one  ran  -_>aiu 
.‘iimi  feet  of  depth  with  from  7no  to  sou  feel 
of  driving.  This  work  should  not  I*-  started, 
however,  until  the  prelimimirv  siirfn.e  ,-v 
ploration  has  Wn  completed.  indicating  the 
most  favorable  zone  for  your  cross-cut 
work. 

In  dosing  | wi*h  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment that  I consider  Seven  Troughs  the  most 
promising  camp  it  has  ever  l«een  my  pleamire 
to  visit,  and  as  the  prom-rty  is ' fnvor.il.lv 
local i*l  I Isdieve  that  well-directed  explora 
lion  will  prove  it  to  be  valuable  ground. 


The  Whole  World  Knows 

who  have  made  fortunes  in  Wonder  and  Goldfield, 

BUT 

who  can  tell  who  the  next  are  to  he  ? 

YOU 

can  be  one  of  them,  if  you  buy  the  better  class  of  stocks. 
We  will  be  glad  to  aid  you  in  selecting  these  stocks,  if  you 
so  request.  VVe  never  recommend  a stock  without  first  know- 
ing thoroughly  all  that  is  necessary  from  the  investors'  standpoint. 

REMEMBER 

We  are  here  on  the  ground  and  in  constant  touch  with  all  that 
takes  place  daily  in  both  Goldfield  and  Wonder. 

Our  market  letter  may  be  of  assistance  to  you.  We  will 
mail  it  upon  request. 

WONDER-GOLDFIELD  BROKERAGE  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Mrmtm  OaUMfU  Miming  S'/tmi  f-xrkamgr 

P.  O.  Box  No.  113,  Goldfiald,  Nevada 


WRITE  US 

For  a Copy  of  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  Companies  Listed  on  the  Exchange 


We  Buy  and  Sell  Properties  located  in  Cripple  Creek 
and  the  San  Juan,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  make  a 
specialty  of  copper  properties  at  Cananea,  Mexico. 

The  C.  P.  Campbell  Co. 

MINING  BROKERS 

Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fronting  a tropical  park  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  the  location  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  both  for  convenience  and  beauty, 
is  probably  unparalleled  in  America. 

Every  comfort  known  to  modern  hotel 
service  and  several  original  features  have 
been  provided  in  refitting  the  building. 

Travellers  seeking  information  about 
San  Francisco  should  communicate  with 
JAMES  WOODS.  Manager. 


financial 


Rijk  of  exchange  bought  and  1 
•old.  Cable  Transfer*  to  Ku- 
ropc  and  South  Africa.  Com-  I 
mt-rcial  and  Travellers'  Letters  | 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made.  I 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Ban  kikx  >fo,  Dfi  Wall  hraerr. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


I—GOLDFIELD— BULLFROG— I 

W'o.iwn  tiller  lull  cMms  •"  the  n.  I (mirUb -I  D -lr-  I 
and  -U  ctnluo  In  the  km-xI  lliillfr-ie  Mt-tilrt.  Il.iv.  ,l..nr 

wvrral  tlimihainl  furl  ,.f  wmk. 

excellent  fur  u rich  mine.  Get  In  wit  ■ «*  mi  this  I 

offer  Owing  to  h.w market  »i-  « -ell.  f..r  a few  iL»>*, 
•Ink  il  l'lir('rl,U|»l  -lurr.  II.  -:  irlrn-IMi  Write 
GOLDIIKI.D  MSTKKX  ST»K  NISIXQ  IO*PlXt. 
mi»«ru.  WAxMixsTst,  n.  i . 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER 


Get  Your  Sh^re  in  the  Millions 

now  being  opened  up  and  taken  out  of 

SONORA,  MEXICO 

* the  richest  mining  mate  in  the  world. 

A recent  consolidation  brings  under  one  management 

SEVEN  SILVER.  MINES 

EIGHT  GOLD  MINES 

FIVE  COPPER  MINES 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  extension  just  completed  through  the  district. 

An  interest  in  all  these  twenty  mines  can  be  secured  If  you  write  at  once  to  the  undersigned. 
Stock  recently  advanced  $i .«»  per  share. 

Write  at  once  concerning  this  wonderful  investment  opportunity. 


CONTINENTAL  SECURITIES  CO..  Chicago..  III. 


Hotel  Casey,  Goldfield.  Nevada 


There  Is  no  other  Ale  like  Evans’. 

It  Is  tn  honestly  brewed  ale.  carefully  bottled 
by  Its  makers. 

It  I*  satisfying  and  health. promoting. 

It  afforda  the  means  of  securing  the  beat  ale  In 
the  world  free  of  duty. 

I lt.tr)>.  Restaurants.  t lulw,  and  Unlm. 


C.  H.  KTARR  « HOXK.  - - III  IMOX.  K.  T. 


-MADE.  AT  K£Y  WE5T> 


Fastest  Cruising  Motor  Boat 

IN  THE  WORLD 


of  its  length  and  benm.  the  yacht  'Grayling"  show* 
shore.  It  equipped  with  three  «0h  p Gray  Motors 
1 1 JO  h p ) regular  stock  motors  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  different  or  better  than  any  of  the  forty  Gray 
Motors  turned  out  of  oar  factory  every  day.  fra 
the  liltle  2H  h p . PTC  SO  up  And  yet  with  these 
same  "run-<>t  factary  motor*,  the  "Grayling"  woe 
the  Time  Prise  in  tli<-  300- mile  nice  on  Lake  Erie 
last  Angus* —from  Toledo  to  Detroit  Riser,  to  Cleve- 
land and  heck  to  Toledo.  Write  for  inteteulng  Story 


6m'w  trw»L 
■'■Mm,  «tiu 
h.p.  « 


97 


.50 


1.2,3  44 
Cylinders 
2 ^ to  40 
h.  p. 


piping  This  engine  ts‘ guaranteed  to  develop 
horse  power  — is  as  powerful  as  most  4 h p.  colors, 
rat  D as  carefully  built, — baa  • 

as  thorough  workmanship  as  )g_v  / M 
one  of  the  Grayling's  40  h p. 


CRAY  M0T0B  CO..  “ '■*  Detroit.  Mick  II 


GpayMotofs 


i20TH  CENTURY  LIMITED— Chicago  or  Cincinnati  to  New  York  Overnight 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  l:JO  P.  M.;  CINCINNATI.  2:00  P.  M.  ARRIVE  NEW  YORK  »:W  NEXT  MORNINO-VIA  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


^igitired 
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THE  RHYOLITE 
BULLFROG  MINING  COMPANY 

(A  Nevada  Corporation) 

Owns  4 full  claims  or  80  acres  on  Red  Mountain,  6 miles  southwest  of  Rhyo- 
lite, in  the  Bullfrog  Mining  District,  Nye  County,  Nevada.  This  company 
is  incorporated  for  1,000,000  shares,  par  value  $1.00,  with  500,000  shares 
in  the  treasury. 

Wc  are  now  offering  50,000  shares  of  treasury  stock  at  15c.  per  share  in 
order  to  purchase  hoist  and  compressor  plant  and  continue  active  development. 

The  vein  is  uncovered  on  the  surface  for  a length  of  1500  feet,  and 
ranges  from  2 to  10  feet  in  width.  That  portion  of  the  vein  where  the 
present  work  is  being  done  is  situated  on  the  Angelina  claim  at  the  point 
where  wc  found  the  highest  average  values. 

Herewith  wc  give  extract  of  report  from  our  Superintendent  for  the 
month  of  October: 

Work  up  to  date  consists  of  sinking  68  feet  (shaft  was  down  10  feet),  shaft  was  timbered,  square 
sets  and  partially  lagged  for  the  first  30  feet,  4x6  feet  in  the  clear ; the  hanging  wall  for  the  balance  of 
the  distance  was  made  secure,  where  necessary,  by  stulls  and  headboards. 

The  vein  striking  North  78°  West  was  followed  on  its  50°  dip  (to  the  Northeast),  and  is  com- 
posed of  a crushed,  altered,  silicified  brecciated  rhyolite,  with  a foot-wall,  a dark  bluish,  and  hanging  wall, 
a light-gray  rhyolite,  well  defined. 

The  vein  averages  dose  to  3)4  to  4 feet  wide,  and  the  following  samples  were  taken : 


Number  of  Width  of 


Sample 

Sample 

Where  Taken 

Silver 

Gold 

Value 

1 

2' -2' 

25'  down  on  cast  end  of  shaft 

$4  40 

$4  40 

2 

3 '-6* 

45' 6 1 down  across  both  ends  of  shaft 

40 

40 

3 

63 '6'  down  centre  of  hanging  wall 

2 00 

2 00 

4 

3 ' -8" 

63' 6"  down  across  east  end  of  shaft 

$1  22 

10  00 

11  22 

5 

3 ’-6" 

Same  depth  as  No.  4 West  end 

1 46 

22  00 

23  46 

4 

2' 

East  end  of  shaft  40  feet 

1 09 

8 80 

9 89 

7 

2'-2" 

West  end  of  shaft  50  feet 

97 

9 60 

10  57 

8 

3' 

Same  place  as  No.  4 

1 22 

4 40 

5 62 

9 

3' 

Same  place  as  No.  5 

1 70 

14  00 

15  70 

10 

21  ■ 

Both  ends  of  shaft  78  feet 

2 43 

16  00 

18  43 

OSWALD  STEIN, 

Superintendent. 

The  abov< 

showings,  increasing  as  they  do 

with  depth,  give 

every 

promise 

of  making  a mine,  as  all  properties  in  this  district  that  have  developed  into 
mines  have  started  with  small  values  at  the  surface. 


The  control  of  the  property  is  owned  by  Nevada  mining  men,  who  are 
operating  the  mine  along  economic  lines  and  are  not  manipulating  the  stocks. 

Inspection  and  sampling  of  this  property  is  incited  by  all  investors,  and 
all  statements  made  by  the  management  are  guaranteed  to  be  correct. 

MINING  OPF.KATOKS  VOORHEES  & TAYLOR  FISCAL  AGENTS 

RHYOLITE,  NEVADA 

References : Every  bank  in  Rhyolite  and  the  Bullfrog  Mining  District 
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Royal 


Royal  safeguard*  your  food  against  Alum 
or  Phosphate  of  Lime— injurious  substances 
used  in  the  making  of  so-called  cheap 
baking  powders. 


Insures  healthful 
delicious  food  for 


home every  day. 

The  only  Bakin  tj  Powder 
made  from  Royal  Grape 
Cream  of  Tartar 


Ah  s olutelyr' 
Pure 
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Bulletin. 

THE  FORTY  BEACHES  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  odd  mile*  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast  line  from  Long  Branch  to  Cape  May  pre- 
sents the  greatest  pleasuring  section  in  the  United  States. 

I'pon  the  blulT*  of  the  northern  end  and  the  gently 
shelving  sands  of  the  southern  end  are  located  forty 
resorts  which  entertain  during  the  spring  and  summer 
season  millions  of  pleasure  seekers. 

At  no  time  in  the  year  is  this  section  more  delight- 
ful than  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 

< )ne  who  has  not  seen  them  at  this  season  would  marvel 
at  tlu  ir  delights.  The  great  pine  licit,  which  extends 
through  the  centre  of  New  Jersey.  lilLs  the  air  with  life- 
giving  o/,(»iu\  which,  combined  with  the  salty  tang  of 
the  sea  and  the  ojK-n-air  exercise  p««sible  at  all  times, 
is  exhilarating  and  tonic  to  the  highest  degree. 

Long  Branch,  with  its  beautiful  cottage-neighbors, 
West  Mini,  Ilollvwi Hid. and  Elberun ; Dculand  Allenhurst , 
largely  devoted  to  cottage  life;  Asburv  Park  and  < Reran 
(i  rove,  attracting  thousands  yearly ; Avon,  Bel  mar,  Como, 
Spring  Luke,  and  Sea  Girt,  are  a galaxy  of  attractive 
places  upon  the  blutTs  where"  the  country  meets  the  sea.” 

Then  the  Barnegat  Bay  section,  where  Point  Pleasant. 

Sea  Side  Park  island  Heights.  Barnegat  City,  and 
Beach  Haven,  with  other  smaller  places  nearby,  wel- 
come the  summer  sojourner. 

Atlantic  City,  with  its  seven  miles  of  beach  und  drives, 
and  its  charming  suburbs,  leads  the  island  resorts,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  great  salt  marshes. 

< Kean  City.  Sea  Isle  City.  Avalon,  and  Stone  Har- 
bor; Anglcsea,  Wildwood.  Holly  Beach,  and  Wild- 
wood  Crest  also  have  a large  summer  population. 

And  Ca|v  May.  with  its  new  million-dollar  hotel  and 
its  wonderful  improvements,  makes  a fitting  climax 
and  holds  a high  place  among  the  forty  beaches. 

The  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  is  the  direct  route  to 
.ill  of  these  resorts  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Its  splendid  train  service  makes  each  of  them  neighbor 
to  all  the  rest  and  to  the  world  at  large. 


CheHf  onte 

IS  A NEW  FIREPROOF  BUILDING 
UP  THE  BEST  TYPE  LOCATED 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIERS 

The  Leeds  Company 

SOLICITS  YOUR  PATRONAGE  ANI) 

INVITES  YOU  TO  WRITE  FOR  IL- 
LUSTRATED FOLDER  AND  RATES. 

CHALFONTE  IS  ALWAYS  OPEN 


HOTEL  DENNIS 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Noted  for  the  liberality  of  its  appoint- 
ments, its  choice  location  and  liberal  service. 
For  forty  years  this  Hotel  has  been  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  becomes  more  popular 
each  year. 

New  fire-proof  addition  of  one  hundred 
rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  sea  water  in  all 
private-  baths.  WALTER  j.  BUZBY. 
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MORE  TROUBLE  FOR  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 
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COMMENT 

Enough  Said  Already 

Wn.i.  Mr.  Kooiskyki.t  reply:  " If  1 am  elected  I vrill  not  nerve  "t — 
Tkt  Em. 

Probably  he  will  not.  Why  should  Ik?!  Why  should  ho  dis* 
credit  tlio  efficiency  of  bin  existing  declarations  by  addin# 
to  them  usehrs»  words?  lie  can't  Ik*  President  again  without 
l*ing  a candidate  for  President,  lie  has  said  that  In-  would 
not  again  he  u candidate  or  accept  a nomination.  That  is 
enough.  More  words  or  any  different  form  of  words  on  the 
subject  would  avail  nothing.  Folks  who  do  not  believe  what 
he  has  said  would  not  U-liovc  anythin#  he  could  Hay. 

Let  a Good  Thing  Alone 

Our  valued  contemporary  the  Princeton  (Minnesota)  Union 
come*  at  us  with  reproaches,  ns  follows: 

RwaiiM*  Mr.  Hkyan  n-aliml  jOi.ouo  last  year  from  Ids  lecture* 
he  is  «•»  rival  a red  In  HakFKK’s  WEEKLY  n«  a Idntitt-d  plutocrat.  It 
take*  more  than  the  average  amount  of  brains  to  nmke  $.*2,000  a 
year  nn  the  lecture  plat  form,  ami  Mr.  ItKYAX  piwm***c»  it.  IIar- 
ruis  man  is  seemingly  jealous  of  Mr.  ISkya.x'h  arhineamti.  and 
sik-  to  in-dnuate  that  he  did  not  give  value  received;  but  the 
truth  i»  that  the  Nebraskan  well  earned  that  sum  by  « combina- 
tion of  ability  and  strenuous  work,  mid  tire  people  who  listened  to 
bis  discourses  received  1 heir  money's  worth. 

Whatever  he  made,  lie  earned  it  all.  lie  is  a mini  of  plat- 
form talent;  a remarkable  speaker,  a lecturer  whom  folks 
gladly  pay  to  hoar.  We  guess  he  is  the  best  man  in  the 
lecture  husiness  to-day,  not  excepting  Senator  Tillman.  And 
dote  our  Northwestern  neighbor  impute  it  to  tile  WEEKLY 
as  a fault  tlmt  it  wants  to  keep  Mr.  Bn>  \N  active  in  a field 
where  he  is  master  rather  than  subject  him  to  the  Might  of 
a Presidential  nomination?  Why  sjioil  u strong  lecturer  to 
make  a weak  eundidate! 

Know  a Little  Law 

A little  kiKiwhsIge  of  what  the  law  actually  is  is  a very  suit- 
able part  of  the  equipment  of  any  person  who  aspires  to  be 
a leader  of  men  and  a maker  of  now  laws.  Mr.  RoHEItr 
IIintkU  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  socialist  mass 
meeting  in  I'nion  Square  oil  March  2*  which  was  dispersed 
bv  the  point*  and  fume! anted  by  a laotiih.  Mr.  Ilr.YTtX  pro- 
tested I lint  the  right  to  lu«ld  mass  meeting*  was  protected  in 
the  ('oust it ut ion  of  tin-  State,  and  that  the  |Hilicc  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  it.  So  it  is  protected,  with  Nona*  iwiis* 
•ary  and  it i»t «•  *»u»l  liuiilatioiis  in  the  penal  code.  Hut 

the  Constitution  gives  no  on**  tin  right  to  ush'IuMc  oil  tin- 
premises  of  an  nneeu-eiit ing  owner.  The  city,  represented 
by  ill, - Park  I lepartnient.  is  the  owner  of  tin*  |ntrks.  ineluding 
1 ii ion  Square,  and  win  n |M*riiii«sioii  to  ns-s-mMc  then-  was  n>ked 
by  Mr.  Ill  friend*  it  was  refused.  not  «'i«  |y,  i«  rb.ips, 

bill  at  lead  legally.  That  math*  tin-  meeting  ilk-gal.  and  tin* 
.ilteinpt  to  hold  it  was  necessarily  fruslrateil  by  the  p'liiv. 


Mr.  Hi  ntkh  in  his  remonstrances  semiil  quite  unaware  what 
Jaw  governed  the  situation. 

A Continuing  Controversy 

Addn-ssing  tin*  order  of  Railway  Conductor*  in  Chicago. 
Secretary  Taft  said: 

Then*  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  we  must  look  forward  to  a 
gigantic  ouitroversy  In-twi-m  laU-r  and  capital,  hoping  and  trust- 
ing that  it  will  Is-  -*4*11  Ini  penn-tully,  rlh«t  controversy  when  it 
comes  will  decide  once  for  all  how  capital  and  labor  shall  tdiarc 
tin*  joint  profit*  which  they  en-atc. 

The  controversy  tin*  Secretary  sjH-aks  of  is  ns  old  as  history, 
is  going  on  all  the  time,  and  is  likely  to  continue  as  long  ns 
civilized  society  remains  on  the  earth.  It  is  more  acute 
sometimes  than  at  other  times:  possibly  a worse  than  usual 
ebullition  of  it  is  now  ahead.  Samit.L  Gom1‘KHK  may  think 
so  when  he  threatens  the  country  with  secret  labor  organiza- 
tions hound  by  oath  if  Congress  does  not  amend  the  Siikkuyx 
law  to  suit  him.  Rut  that  any  particular  outburst  of  that 
controversy  will  settle  44 once  for  all”  how  capital  and  labor 
shall  divide  seems  very  unlikely.  Perhaps  the  Judge  was  mis- 
quoted. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  he  thwarted  in 
various  wavs,  and  eun  he  modified,  but  it  is  hard  to  heat  it  in 
the  long  run. 

Still  Speculative,  but  Unlikely 

Tillman  says  Hkyan  has  said  too  much  in  favor  of  Roose- 
velt and  his  |ioliciea  to  run  against  him.  Well,  Ik*  won't 
have  to.  Nolmdy  is  going  to  run  against  Roosevelt.  That 
ih  settled.  It  isn’t  quite  settled  yet  whether  any  one  will  run 
against  lh:Y.\\,  hut  we  guess  not. 

The  Turk  and  His  Habits 

If  the  Turk  i*  a sensitive  man  and  an  extensive  reader  of 
current  American  newspapers,  his  feelings  an*  liable  to  Ik* 
hurt.  Persons  who  still  venture  to  argue  iu  gentle  disparage- 
ment of  complete  prohibition  arc  promt  to  point  to  the  Turk 
and  say:  “There  is  an  example  of  successful  prohibition! 
Just  look  at  him!”  And  then  the  defenders  of  tobacco,  when 
they  have  charges  to  meet,  say:  “There's  the  Turk,  lie 
smokes  all  the  time,  ami  keep*  remarkably  healthy  under  it.” 
It  doesn't  seem  quite  fair  that  the  Turk  should  prove  that 
tobacco  is  comparatively  harmless  because  he  smokes  it  in- 
cessantly. and  that  rum  can't  In-  quite  so  laid  as  represented 
because  he  never  drinks  it.  No  doubt  the  truth  is  that  tobacco 
abates  to  some  degree  tlie  restlessness  of  human  energy,  and 
contributes  to  the  Turk’s  healthy  torjMir.  Possibly,  also, 
alcohol  drives  nations  that  use  it.  both  by  its  direct  effect  ns 
a stimulant  and  indirectly  by  offering  a danger  to  l«o  over- 
come. The  energy  and  discretion  developed  in  keeping  alcohol 
iu  its  place  may  have  an  effect  on  a nation  comparable  to  the 
effect  of  warlike  ncighlinrs.  It  is  developing  to  have  to  stand 
on  guard,  and  doubtless  enervating  to  be  too  much  shielded 
anil  protected. 

The  Strength  of  Strong  Families 

Sundry  divorce  soils  and  remarriage  propositions  that  take 
tip  sjkvc  in  the  pflJM-rs  just  now  illustrate  that  it  makes  l«-~* 
difference  how  miieli  money  a man  leaves  la-hind  him  than 
iu  what  hands  he  leaves  it.  To  leuve  alsiiinding  means  in 
fiadish  hnnds  is  failure.  To  leave  wise  children  in  the  world 
is  success,  mid  if  they  can  Is*  left  in  a position  of  fiscal  ad- 
vantage, so  much  the  better.  To  found  a good  family,  or  give 
good  human  stock  a lift,  and  put  it  in  a position  of  enlarged 
opportunity  and  increased  power,  is  a work  that  is  legitimately 
attractive.  Hut  it  is  the  human  stuff  that  is  important. 
What  every  country  needs  is  families  that  will  breed  true 
to  high  standards  and  give  superior  individuals  to  tla*  service 
i f the  world.  We  have  such  families,  that  generation  after 
generation  turn  out  high-class  men  and  women.  Every  pro* 
givssjve  country  has.  and  must  have,  such  families.  WIm-iImt 
III  II  given  time  they  ure  rich  or  not  is  n matter  of  secondary 
importance.  If  the  human  material  i*  strong  and  good.  money 
hi  sullieieiit  quantity  will  coni<*  to  it  first  or  last.  If  the 
human  -dock  i-  inferior,  immoral,  or  ill  trained,  motley  dumped 
upon  it  will  merely  advertise  its  inferiority. 

Property  Right*  in  Trxj* 

Al(or«ey-f  b-neral  Dvvw*nv  of  Texas  is  a candidate  for 
ie-1-leetinii.  Defending  him  from  a charge  of  inipro|N-r  eun. 
duet  in  receiving  a liundred  dollars  a mouth  from  a law  firm 
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of  which  hi*  whs  a member  before  he  took  office,  the  Houston 
Chronicle  soys  that  that  is  all  right ; that  ho  hail  an  equity  in 
the  business  of  his  former  firm,  ami  that  when  Ik*  retired  his 
partners  arranged  with  him  a basis  for  the  paytm-ut  of  that 
equity. 

The  Attorney-General  lias  no  lunger  any  part  in  the  practice 
of  the  firm,  lie  i*  now  pii.l  only  for  a property  right  that  he 
created  in  the  |ierkid  before  he  quit  the  firm.  To  deny  his  right 
to  receive  Midi  payment  is  equivalent  to  denying  the  reader’s  right 
to  build  a house  ami  take  monthly  rental  for  it. 

But  in  the  Hiiinc  column  it  bids  the  jicvple  of  Texas  re- 
member that  the  issue  in  the  current  campaign  is,  “ Shall 
the  money  power  rule,  or  shall  the  |>eople  rulef”  But  if 
a “ render  ” has  a right  to  build  a house  and  take  rental  for 
it,  is  not  that  n ba«c  concession  to  the  money  power?  To 
admit  that,  would  seem  to  necessitate  admission  that  folks 
who  build  railroads  or  anything  else  in  Texas  have  property 
rights,  ami  that  is  contrary  to  prevailing  opinion  in  Texas 
as  we  understand  it.  Perhaps  the  Texas  plan  is  to  preserve 
the  property  rights  of  “readers”  ami  residents,  while  absorb- 
ing those  of  non-residents. 

The  Sequestration  of  the  Asphalt  Lake 

A few  weeks  ago  the  Senate  called  upon  the  President 
for  the  transmission  of  all  documents  and  correapondenoe 
concerning  the  five  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stutcs 
against  Venezuela.  Tin*  President  has  complied,  ami  after 
due  consideration  it  will  Ik*  for  the  Senate  to  make  the,  next 
move  in  the  game  with  Chmhano  Castru,  who  has  finally  worn 
out  the  patience  of  our  State  Department,  after  several  years 
of  insistence  on  its  port  that  the  claims  bo  submitted  to 
arbitration.  This  is  the  story:  In  1903  fifty-five  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  Venez.nela  were  arbitrated  by  a 
mixed  commission.  Sims*  then  fifty-three  of  these  have  been 
heard  of  no  more;  but  the  other  two  have  in  part  been  re- 
asserted by  flu*  claimants  ami  supported  by  the  United  States 
government,  one  on  the  ground  that  the.  question  of  its 
validity  was  not  decided,  the  oilier  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  erroneously  disallowed.  Three  other  existing  claims 
originated  after  11*03.  Of  these  the  most  notorious  is  that 
of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company.  In  1SX3  Venezuela 
made  a (sunlit ionnl  concession  of  the  right  to  exploit  asphalt 
in  the  state  of  Bermudez  to  one  Horatio  K.  Hamilton,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  right  soon  passed  to  the 
New  York  and  Bermudez  Company,  which,  in  1HH8,  in  order 
to  render  its  position  more  secure,  obtained  from  Venezuela' 
two  additional  ami  more  specific  concessions,  namely,  the 
right  to  exploit  an  asphalt  lake  ami  a full  proprietary  title 
to  the  lands  about  the  lake — the  lake  and  the  lands,  be  it 
understood,  both  lying  within  the  state  of  Bermudez.  After 
1h.sk  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  concern  merged  with  other 
companies,  passed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  so-called  “trust” 
into  the  hands  of  receivers  in  1001,  and  finally  appeared  in 
1WI3  as  a niemlsT  of  the  General  Asphalt  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  John  M.  Mack  is  president.  Not  long  afterward  the 
trouble  began,  lu  19**+  President  ('astro  sequestrated  tbc 
asphalt  lake  on  the  ground  that  the  New  York  uud  Bermudez 
Comjwny  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  Hamilton 
concession,  and  subsequently  this  concession,  hut  neither  of 
the  two  of  ISSK,  was  declared  void  by  the  High  Federal  Court 
of  Venezuela.  Since  then  President  Castro  ami  Mr.  Amzi  L. 
Rariikk  appear  to  have  shared  the  profits  from  asphalt  ex- 
ploitation in  the  state  of  Bermudez  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
General  Asphalt  Company.  If  we  may  believo  one  of  tlio 
most  important  documents  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
Cali  tor  x report,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  is  within  his 
riglitH. 

The  All-Kite  Ticket 

Frink  Saxhorn's  “winning  Presidential  ticket ” (which, 
he  complains  in  one  of  his  weekly  letters  to  tile  Springfield 

Republican,  docs  not  draw*  out  response)  is  “Bryan 

for  Prx*sidcnt  ami  Rooskvklt  for  Vice.”  Its  strong  points, 
ns  he  cx|M>unds  them,  an*  that  it  would  obviate  the  dangers 
of  a thinl-term  cani|Niigu,  ami  put  Kooscvklt  in  the  chair 
of  the  Senate,  where  lie  could  harass  his  Senatorial  ob- 
structors, and  where  he  would  hi*  relieved  of  the  obligation 
to  send  in  messages  nml  make  speeches.  But  Mr.  Saxhorn 
hardly  exjiccts  his  ticket  to  In*  accepted,  and.  true  enough, 
it  is  not  promising.  A ticket  ought  not  to  be  all  kite  and 


no  tail.  The  Saxhorn  ticket  would  Hop  mightily,  hut  would 
hardly  fly. 

A Professional  Southerner 

The  Nashville  Banner  calls  Representative  IIkklin  “om* 
of  those  professional  Southerners  who  seek  to  make  display 
of  supposed  Southern  traits  when  in  Northern  latitudes.” 
The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  thinks  that  Mr.  IIkkmn,  when 
his  temperature  drops,  will  find  that  his  efforts  to  )Miliic  the 
national  capital  have  been  unprofitable. 

More  Light  tn  the  Armor  Belt  Controversy 

It  looks  as  if  Greukrs  While's  jHilicy  of  being  tho  thir- 
teenth at  table  had  not  appealed  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs.  At  any  rate,  they  have  avoided  giving 
an  ignorant  public  the  impression  that  they  had  cause  to 
discredit  the  Navy  Department,  in  that  they*  have  refused 
to  accept  or  publish  certain  evidence  presented  to  them 
during  their  recent  investigation  into  the  alleged  structural 
defects  of  our  battleship*.  But,  as  was  inevitable,  the  evi- 
dence in  question  has  leaked  out  through  unofficial  channels, 
with  the  result  that,  it  has  been  partly  published  and  con- 
siderably misinterpreted  in  the  daily  press.  In  particular 
has  this  been  true  of  Admiral  Evans's  statement  of  last 
summer,  that  “in  the  ease  of  armored  ships  their  armor 
belt  is  practically  awash  at  load  draught,  which  leaves  them, 
so  far  ns  protection  is  concerned,  but  little  better  than 
armored  cruisers.”  One  newspaper  understands  by  this  thnt 
Admiral  EvaNh  has  state*!  that  our  battleships  an*  “left,  so  far 
as  protection  is  concerned,  hut  little  belter  off  than  armon-d 
cruisers.”  This  interpretation  disregard*  the  qualification: 
“at  load  draught.”  “At  load  draught,”  and  “ ut  load 
draught  ” only,  did  the  Admiral  say  his  fleet  was  thus  in- 
feriorly  protected.  But  would  this  fleet  fight  at  such  a 
draught?  It  is  improbable.  However,  in  view  of  the  report 
of  the  Admiral,  sent  to  the  Navy  Department  from  Magda- 
lena Bay,  this  has  become  a secondary  question.  In  the 
report  it  is  submitted  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  load 
draught  of  the  hattleshijw  could  In*  so  far  decreased  by  the 
removal  of  siqierfluous  structural  work  that  their  belts  would 
rise  the  necessary  height  above  water;  hut  it  is  further  ob- 
served that  during  the  cruise  about  South  America,  “even 
when  heavy  laden  ” in  “ smooth  to  tins  lent  to  sons,”  the  battle- 
ships “ frequently  exposed  their  entire  belt,  and  their  bottom 
plating  beneath.”  As  tl»e  belts  of  our  battleships  are  but 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  ill  width,  and  Admiral  Evans  evi- 
dently by  “heavy  laden”  means  “at  load  draught,”  this 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  eight  or  nine  feet  of  armor  is 
needed  below  the  water-line.  One  can  but  conclude  from 
this  that  our  battleships,  no  matter  what  their  draught,  hare 
belts  too  narrow  to  afford  them  adequate  protection  both 
above  and  below  water.  However,  there  is  some  consolation 
to  be  derived  from  this  revelation,  for  most  foreign  battle- 
ships have  even  narrower  belts  than  their  American  con- 
temporaries. For  example,  the  licit  of  the  Japanese  battle- 
ship Kashi mn  from  top  to  bottom  measures  eighteen  inches 
k*ss  than  the  belt  of  the  Vermont.  Whence  it  its  evident 
that  in  so  far  as  concerns  protection  below  the  water-line — 
and  quite  possibly  above  it  also — the  American  vessel  can  lie 
trimmed  to  light  at  an  advantage.  Yet  Mr.  Kkitkriiahl 
would  have  ns  believe  that  she  is  as  much  a coffin  ship 
because  of  her  belting  as  any  one  of  the  unfortunate  vessels 
under  the  command  of  Rojestvkxskv. 

Harsh  Language 

Tin  New  York  Sun  nml  other  unpatriotic  Journals. — The  Outlook. 

Tut!  tut!  Brother*  Abbott  and  Marik!  If  Brother  Barkan 
should  (k'signatc  you  as  “ unpatriotic,”  you  would  want, 
and  would  be  entitled  to  receive,  a bill  of  particulars.  It 
strikes  ns  as  an  unjustifiable  term — also  most  un pretty. 

Expert  Mayors 

We  know  how  they  make  majors  hew*,  and  we  also  know 
the  kind  of  material  we  have  for  the  making,  and  the  output. 
How  do  they  make  them  in  an  empire  the  head  of  which  is 
pretty  much  of  a despot  ? One  hit  of  knowledge  is  somewhat 
familiar.  The  Germans  have  better  and  cheaper  municipal 
governments  than  we  have.  Consul-General  Tit  acker  A of 
Berlin  has  told  us  how  the  mayors  are  chosen.  Like  post- 
masters, generals,  ambassadors,  and  collectors  in  Great 
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Britain,  these  German  majors  bplong  to  n permanent  graded 
service.  The  Mayor  of  Berlin,  for  example,  is  not  a citizen 
of  that  town  necessarily;  indeed,  ms  a rule,  he  cornea  from 
some  other  place,  und  has  served  successfully  as  a mayor 
of  some  smaller  city.  He  has  become  an  adept  in  his  buai- 
uess.  and  he  is  chosen  by  the  town  council  from  among  Ger- 
man mayors.  The  town  council  does  not  consist  id  citizens 
who,  if  they  were  aldermen  of  New  York,  would  vote  for 
A hears.  They  are  respectable  men  and  good  citizens,  and 
the  interests  of  the  city  are  the  only  interests  with  which 
they  are  officially  concerned.  They  arc  elected  by  the  tax- 
payers, who  arc  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  pay.  Each  class  chooses  an  equal  num- 
her  of  councillors,  although  they  differ  from  one  another  in 
numbers.  These  highly  respectable  and  dutiful  citizens  chouse 
the  Mayor,  who  may  sene  for  many  years.  He  is  elected 
for  twelve  years  and  may  be  re-elected.  If  he  serves  one  term, 
he  retires  with  a life  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  his  salary; 
if  he  serves  for  twenty  years,  his  pension  is  two-thirds  of  his 
salary.  They  have  great  confidence  in  experts  in  Germany, 
quite  ns  great  as  we  have  in  amateurs,  ami  perhaps  with  as 
good  reason.  So  far  as  municipal  business  is  concerned,  the 
Germans  are  a good  people  to  swap  ideas  with. 

The  Playground  Association’s  Dinner 

Two  important  problems  were  treated,  one  directly,  the 
other  indirectly,  by  the  ladies  who  shared  in  the  after- 
dinner  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  America,  on  March  31,  in  New  York. 
The  guest  of  honor  at  the  dinner  was  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  A number  of  ladies  spoke,  among  them  Mrs. 
Ward,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  Miss  Jaxk  Ai>- 
tiAMH,  of  Chicago.  They  all  talked  about  the  need  of  giving 
city  children  a chance  to  play  in  wholesome  fashion  out  of 
school  hours.  Mrs.  Warp  told  how  I guidon  nibbled  at  the 
problem;  Miss  Aopamk  told  how  imperfectly  Chicago  dealt 
with  it.  The  duchess,  who  wus  called  upon  first,  took  a wider 
range,  telling  about  the  public  work  done  ill  England  by 
women,  whose  influence,  she  said,  hod  “ permeated  every  field 
of  endeavor,  political  and  philanthropic,  no  less  than  social 
and  artistic.”  From  earliest  childhood,  she  said.  English 
women  are  made  to  feel  the  obligations  of  individual  respon- 
sibility. “ It  is  this  sense  of  obligation,”  she  said,  44  that  I 
venture  to  think  we  American  women  should  foster  and 
develop,  recognizing  it  in  its  ethical  basis,  anil  turning  it 
to  account  in  practical  works.”  She  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Playground  Association,  of  the  executive  capability  shown 
by  American  women  in  the  management  of  hospitals  and 
charities,  and  of  the  importance  that  many  more  of  them 
should  develop  in  the  sens*'  of  iK-rsonal  obligation  to  the 
community,  and  interest  themselves  in  educational  and 
philanthropic  work. 

A Sound  Example  Handsomely  Set 

All  of  which  is  true  und  proper  for  the  occasion.  Still 
more  important  wan  the  indirect  value  of  the  speaker's  ap- 
I tea  ranee  and  address  on  such  an  occasion,  as  an  example 
of  a useful  employment  for  those  American  women  who  have 
not  much  to  do  and  a vast  ileal  to  do  it  with.  It  is  the  reproach 
of  the  women  of  the  rich  and  powerful  American  families 
that  have  developed  in  such  number  und  such  fiscal  and 
social  strength  in  the  last  quarter  century  that  too  many, 
though  not  all,  of  them  are  either  unemployed,  or  employed 
in  matters  of  trivial  consequence.  They  are  an  enormously 
advertised  lot  of  women;  every  newspaper  reader  knows  more 
or  It**  about  them.  Mnd  they  have  come  to  have  something 
recognizable  as  social  rank.  But  obligations  go  with  rank, 
and  they  should  try  to  shoulder  theirs.  The  young  duchess, 
who  is  one  of  them,  lias  certainly  tried  to  discover  her  obliga- 
tions and  perform  them,  and  in  that  particular  site  has  sot 
mi  honorable  example,  worth  all  the  publicity  that  can  bo 
given  it. 

The  Bromley  Lectures 

Tin*  Bromley  Lectures  on  “ Journalism.  Polities,  and  the 
r Diversity,"  delivered  at  Yale  V Diversity  by  tile  editor  of 
this  journal,  have  been  printed  in  convenient  form,  along 
with  some  of  the  press  comments  thereon.  Any  one  earing 
to  s4*e  a copy  can  get  it  by  sending  his  name  mid  address 
to  tli  is  office. 


Will  There  Be  Another  Morocco  Conference? 

Ai.TIIoloh  for  the  moment  it  is  denied,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  the  end,  thrrr  should  prove  to  Is-  solid  foundation  for 
the  recent  report  that  the  French  government  will  soon  feel  con- 
strained to  denounce,  in  conjunction  with  its  British  and  ltuxaian 
friends,  the  Algeciraa  convention,  and  to  propose  either  a recon- 
sideration of  the  Moroccan  question  in  a new  international  con- 
ference, or  the  submission  of  that  question  to  the  Hague  tribunal. 
With  comparatively  little  assistants-  from  Spain,  her  nominal 
coadjutor,  France  has  Ireen  occupied  for  many  months  in  the  task 
of  restoring  order  in  Morocco,  and  the  work  lias  coat  her  a con- 
siderable loss  of  life,  as  well  as  a great  deal  of  money.  She  lias  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  pecuniary  compensation  from  the  reigning 
Sultan,  Audit.  Aziz,  and  In-r  reward  for  l lie  services  rendered  by 
her  to  the  cause  of  civilization  in  northwestern  Africa  must  in- 
evitably take  the  form  of  territorial  acquisitions.  No  such  ac- 
quisitions can  lie  made  under  the  terms  of  the  Algecira-  conven- 
tion. and,  consequently,  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  ask  tliat  the 
convention  should  be  su|iersedrd  by  a more  equitable  arrangement. 

We  say  that  I lie  work  undertaken  by  France,  almost  single- 
handed.  in  Morocco  lias  ls*en  performed.  because  although  Fez. 
the  northern  capital,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Morocco,  which  is  the 
southern  capital,  are  still  in  the  hands  of  Mri-Al  llano,  the  so- 
called  Sultan  of  the  south,  the  authority  of  the  recognized  ruler. 
Audit.  Aziz,  is  acknowledged  in  all  of  the  coast  towns,  and.  thanks 
to  some  advances  of  money  made  to  him  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  French  government,  he  has  been  enabled  to  keep  in  tl»e  field 
a considerable  military  force,  whereas  his  rival'*  adherents,  Itav 
ing  been  I eaten  repeatedly  by  the  French  expeditionary  corps  under 
(orient  I D’Amadk.  are  said  to  have  di*|>er*ed.  and  it  is  further 
alleged  that  Mi'l-Ai  HaFIU  himself  has  made  overtures  of  |>cace  to 
the  French  commander.  It  is.  therefore,  quite  on  the  cards  that 
at  no  distant  date  the  cities  of  Fez  and  Morocco  may  renew  pro- 
fessions of  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  Thereafter  the  plan 
which  was  approved  at  Algeciraa  for  maintaining  order  in  the 
coast  towns  by  means  of  a Moorish  police  force  commanded  by 
French  and  Spanish  officers  under  a Swiss  inspector-general  might, 
apparently.  Is*  carried  out  without  much  difficulty.  But  how  are 
the  losses  and  disbursements  of  Frailer  in  the  cause  of  order  to 
Is*  made  good?  Assuredly  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  hia  hire.  Un- 
fortunately. the  legitimate  ruler  of  Morocco,  AliM'L  Aziz,  has  no 
money,  and  is  at  this  moment  subsisting  on  French  Imunty.  He 
has  lands,  however,  and  the  addition  of  a considerable  frontier 
strip  to  Algrria  might  lie  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sacri- 
fice* made  by  France.  Hut  no  such  territorial  cession  can  be  made 
so  long  as  tlie  Algcciras  convention  is  regarded  by  the  signatories 
as  binding. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a new  situation  has  arisen  in  Northwest 
Africa  not  contemplated  by  the  conferee*  at  Algm-ira*.  a situation 
of  which  (lie  French  Hepuhlie  will  Is*  the  victim,  unless  it  is  to  be 
reimbursed  in  one  way  or  another  for  its  outlays.  That  is  a truth 
which  even  the  Knipcror  WnxiAM  cannot  dispute,  reluctant  a* 
he  may  Iw  to  witness  a considerable  expansion  of  Algeria  toward 
the  went.  We  repeat.  therefore,  that,  although  the  report  first 
printed  in  the  (inulnia  of  Pari*  may  fail  for  the  moment  to  receive 
ofik-ial  indorsement,  we  deem  it  prolialde  that  negotiations  looking 
to  a re-settlement  of  the  Moroccan  question  will  aouR  he  on  foot. 


Garden  Philosophy 

IV hex  the  cook  leaves  incontinently,  when  tlw  hamper  of  meat 
fails  to  arrive  hy  the  only  train  from  town,  when  tlu*  housemaid 
conceives  a dislike  to  cut-glass  and  THTABY  vases,  and  resorts  to 
daily  smashing,  when  yon  potter  about  your  house  with  murder  in 
your  mind,  tlirn,  said  a lady  who  knew,  tie  up  some  vine*  and  roses, 
or  dig  about  with  a trowel  a bit,  and  the  face  of  the  world 
ebangra. 

There  is  nothing  truer  than  that  a house  and  needlework  tend 
to  melancholy,  irritability,  aud  narrow-mindedness.  There  is  some- 
thing in  tlw  shut-in  atmosphere,  the  endless,  petty  re|ietitkms,  tiie 
mere  mechanical  dexterity  demanded  jiy  such  pursuits  that  con- 
tract* both  heart  and  mind,  and  freedom  cornea  with  the  open- 
ing of  doors  and  windows;  hopes  and  fancies  long  pent  up  break 
loose  and  flow  like  the  swollen  spate  of  springtime.  The  frw  air. 
the  open  sky.  the  wide  range  of  the  eye.  the  height  above,  un- 
limited. the  unlimited  depths  Is-nenth  into  which  to  dig,  all  the-** 
free  the  miiiI  from  the  petty  businesses  of  life,  and  set  the  hln«l 
to  coursing:  we  draw  in  a long  breath  of  fresh  air  and  new 
courage,  and  all  our  relations  to  the  conic  forces  are  readjusted. 

Every  one  who  owns  a spot  of  earth  pine*  in  the  natural  course 
of  event*  for  a large  garden,  and  who  attain*  such  blessedness  must 
hear  the  brunt  of  it  since  lie,  at  any  rate,  has  what  he  wanted. 
Hut  the  owners  of  very  small  gardens  may  solace  themselves  by 
doing  nil  the  work  of  their  gardens  in  person,  and  tliat  i»  a great 
gain  in  itself,  ridding  one,  as  it  doe*,  of  the  fretting  contact  of 
other  personalities  «nd  opinions.  Tlien  there  is  the  intimacy  of  a 
small  garden,  a boon  not  easily  overrated.  One  may  indeed  gain 
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niau)n  of  color  and  lari'**  effect  by  planting  by  (ho  thousand.  but 
in  planting  by  the  half  hundred  or  the  down  on**  establishes  n per- 
mnil  friendship  with  each  separate  plant ; one  knows  the  faces  of 
the  pansies,  the  exact  height  of  thr  delphiniums. ’and  the  Iniahi- 
iu»«  of  the  phlox.  In  a very  short  time,  indeed,  may  such  a re- 
lation lie  established  in  a tiny  garden  as  resulted  in  the  poct'a 
liner  sense  of  thinga: 

"The  Red  Row  cries,  ‘She  is  near!  she  is  near!’ 

And  the  White  Row  weeps,  “ She  is  late!* 

The  latrkspur  listens.  • I hear!  I hear!* 

And  the  Idly  whispers,  ' I wait!*  ** 

It  was  doubt  hue  merely  the  exigencies  of  alliteration  that  led  the 
larkspur  to  listen  in  that  caw.  for  in  the  main  he  is  an  active  and 
uspiring  plant,  reminding  one,  as  he  overtops  the  gentle  Madonna 
lilies  an*l  waves  over  bushy  phloxes,  somewhat  of  an  assertive 
rising  democracy  still  proud  of  its  (leasniil's  Mouse.  And  how 
like  life,  after  all,  is  a garden,  and  what  exeellrnt  discipline  and 
training  it  in  for  general  existence!  hardening,  indeed,  often 
leaves  youth  imfiatient.  unwilling  to  have  sueh  obvious  morals 
pointed  at  it,  and  keeping  ever  somewhere  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
its  abounding  vitality  a tiny,  secret  hope  of  the  miraculous,  a 
faint  expectation  that  the  order  of  the  universe  will,  after  all, 
reverse  its  course,  ami  eornc  about  somehow  in  favor  of  the  per- 
sonal hope*.  It  was  in  the  very  youth  of  t lie  world  that  the  kings  of 
Mexieo  were  wont,  at  their  coronation,  to  sw**wr  to  keep  all  the 
laws  of  the  lund.  and  mole  thr  son  continue  kin  daily  rowrsr.  It 
is  somewhat  hoary  ami  sober  lessons  that  a garden  teaches ; what 
ye  sow.  that  ye  shall  reap:  ami  the  wisdom,  the  canniness  of  life, 
is  to  hiteh  your  wagon  an*l  all  your  efforts  to  a star,  for  in  the 
wake  of  the  courses  of  the  univrme  you  shall  go  willy  nilly.  and 
it  is  much  ta-tter  to  go  with  hearty  assent,  making  tin-  beat  of  the 
matter,  whether  it  Is*  good  or  evil.  Then,  again,  the  garden,  like 
life,  is  never  “all  we  have  hoped  and  willed  and  dreamed  of  gnod.’* 
Here.  too.  we  must  postpone  fulfilment  into  the  dim  future,  and 
look  forward  to  next  year  ami  next  for  the  completion  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  never  thin  year,  but  next,  that  the  hollyhocks  will  he 
properly  grouped  and  thick  enough,  that  the  foxglove  will  have 
attained  .he  proper  height,  and  the  dark  blue  columbines  be  near 
the  white  lilies  and  the  eeruh-an  columbines  on  the  side  of  the 
s|>otted  ones.  Indeed,  a hardy  garden  border  is  a perennial  game  of 
eliess,  where  year  hy  year  we  move  and  replant  to  attain  better 
combinations  of  color,  more  perfect  gradations  of  height.  The 
garden  is  the  eternal  approximation;  it  keep*  us  up  and  doing, 
ever  pursuing  the  still  fleeting  ideal. 

And  yet  what  a comfort.  what  a restful  matter  it  is,  after  all. 
to  And  that  each  year  we  are  moving- a step  nearer  the  goal;  that 
the  hare  comer  of  last  year  is  this  year  decorated  in  swaying  color; 
that  as  the  spring  months  lengthen  day  by  day  the  garden  takes 
on  something  of  the  unduiancy  and  variableness  of  human  nature 
itself,  linexjscted  charm  and  color  coming  to  the  birth  hy  the 
quiet  process  of  l Ik-  seasons! 

One  of  the  liaunting  regrets,  when  one  aits  on  the  benrh  in  the 
|s-rgnla  under  the  wistaria  vine,  is  that  Montaiuxe  did  not  write 
about  gardens  and  (lowers.  Living  as  lie  did  among  "coquettish, 
vine-wreathed  towers,  smiling  over  a little,  irregular  village,  itself 
half  hidden  in  gadding  vines,"  he  should  have  turned  his  ample, 
impartial  gaze  from  the  rows  on  rows  of  calfskin,  and  his  memory 
from  the  doings  of  fireek  and  Roman  heroes,  to  the  fat,  vinrclad 
undulations  beyond,  and  have  discoursed  to  us  in  his  rambling, 
genial  way  about  these  same  vines  and  hedges.  He  hail  come,  hy 
his  own  confession,  to  that  stage  in  life  when  gardening  and 
philosophy  are  the  main  props  of  cxlitenoe. 

" It  is  not  long  since  i retired  myselfe  unto  mine  owne  house, 
with  full  purpose,  an  much  as  in  me  lay,  not  to  trouble  myselfe 
with  any  husinesse.  hut  solitarily  and  quietly  to  weare  out  the 
remainder  of  my  wellnigii  spent  life:  where,  methought,  I could 
doe  my  spirit  no  greater  favor  than  to  give  him  the  full  Bcope  of 
idlenesse,  and  entertain  him  as  he  best  pleased,  and  wit  hall  to 
settle  himselfe  as  he  heit  liked:  which  I hoped  he  might  now,  tieing 
by  time  become  more  settled  and  ripe,  accomplish  very  easily." 

Who  that  lias  lived  to  forty  years  does  not  recognize  the  signal 
given  in  thin  passage?  It  means,  if  one  will,  that  the  blossoming 
time  is  over;  that  we  have  see*  the  Mown  and  aeeepted  the 
fading,  have  won  our  little  victories  and  faced  our  defeats;  that 
we  realize  in  ourselves  the  universal  (lux  and  rhythm  of  nature, 
and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  to  renew  relations  with  the  gnat, 
sweet  mother,  to  cuddle  down  sreure  on  the  low.  warm,  level  of 
the  soil  from  which  we  sprang,  ami  to  delight  in  sporting  upon 
Earth's  breast,  giving  hark  to  her  the  blossoming  we  have  in  our 
person  outlived.  Mock  us.  she  may,  at  times  lure  us  on  to  unsuc- 
cessful efforts,  break  faith  with  us  when  and  us  she  will,  and  yet 
through  all  the  toil  we  expend  Upon  her.  slowly  and  surely  she 
initiates  us  into  the  true  nature  of  things,  teaching  us  to  strive 
without  remitting,  to  lienr  with  smiling  jwtienee.  to  (ling  out 
dreams  ever  hryond  the  moment  and  the  present  Ilf**,  knowing, 
however  secure  we  are  of  our  knowledge,  that  flu*  tale  has  hut 
Issn  told  us  in  fragments  here,  anil  that  wherever  there  an-  frag- 
ments. broken  bits  of  ideals,  shards  of  hopes,  somewhere  in  in- 
finity is  the  whole. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Man.  -I rLi a Wash  Howe.  now  almost  a nonagenarian,  is  atill 
moved  hy  living  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  she  has  long  supported. 
To  a young  {Southern  writer  wlw  was  introduced  to  her  in  Boston 
last  year  Mr*.  Howe,  after  due  exchange  of  conversation,  said ; 
"And  now,  my  dear,  go  home  and  start  a little  club  for  women; 
any  kind  of  a little  elub,  hut  make  them  meet  ami  read  and 
talk.  That  is  what  1 did.  I can’t  tell  you  how  many  little  i-luisi 
I’ve  started  in  my  day.”  One  can  easily  realize  what  a godsend 
to  dull  and  sliut-in  liven  Mrs.  Howk’r  clnlw  may  have  hern  a half 
century  ago  when  the  outlets  to  women's  livy*  were  fewer  than 
tWy  are  now.  Clubs  nowadays,  however,  are  accused  of  drawing 
women  away  from  more  serious  ami  worthy  pursuits  than  they 
can  furnish  them. 

Professor  Albert  Rurhxiu  Hart,  of  Harvard,  has  of  recent 
years  s|M>nt  several  long  vacations  in  the  South,  learning  whnt 
he  could  at  first  hand  of  contemporary  conditions  there.  Of  his 
studies  In*  has  made  preliminary  use  in  a series  of  l.n well  lavturcs 
in  Boston.  In  his  fourth  lecture  < March  2)  he  touched  upon 
amalgamation,  or  miscegenation,  whereof  lie  found  altogether  l«s» 
much  both  in  the  past  arid  now.  He  quoted  intimate*  made  hy 
Southern  whites  that  of  about  fifteen  hundred  tlmusand  mulattoe*  in 
the  South  not  more  than  a million  are  the  children  of  mulattoes. 
He  could  not  make  sure  whether  miscegenation  was  decreasing,  but 
thought  it  was  somewhat.  " Then*  is  no  strong  denial."  he  says. 
“ that  a mixture  of  the  races  now  or  in  tin*  future  would  Is? 
calamitous.  This  belief  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  the  negro 
race,  on  the  avenige,  is  below  the  white  race;  that  it  can  never 
Ik*  expected  to  contribute  anything  like  ita  proportion  of  the 
strength  of  the  community.  Therefore,  to  fuse  the  races  mean* 
slight  or  no  elevation  for  the  negro  and  a great  decline  for  the 
whites.  With  that,  belief  I coincide;  it  is  a hard  conviction,  but 
it  must  be  expressed.  And  if  amalgamation  is  dangerous,  then 
such  steps  must  lie  taken,  in  all  justice,  in  all  humanity,  with  all 
effect,  to  raise  both  races,  as  are  neeeaiary  to  prevent  amalga- 
mation.'’ 

Anatolr  Franck  in  French  literature  of  to-day  holds  a posit  inn 
in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  held  by  Andrew  Lang  in  Eng- 
lish. Both  are  critics,  both  novelists  and  historians.  Both.  too. 
are  stylists,  though  the  ironic  humor  of  the  <2aui  is  different  and 
more  subtle  than  the  more  genial  humor  of  the  Scot.  Each  of  these 
men  has  a particular  fondness  for  certain  period*  of  the  history  of 
his  respective  country.  Mr.  Lang  lias  delved  much  in  Jacobitr 
history,  though  it  is  the  period  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  that  ho* 
received  his  best  attention.  Anatolb  France,  in  turn,  is  deeply 
versed  in  medieval  history,  in  tlie  patrology  and  the  fascinating 
legends  of  monkB  and  monasteries,  to  which  he  evinced  a devotion, 
even  as  a boy,  before  he  entered  the  Kcole  des  Chart es.  The  Scot’s 
I test  work  is  |ierha|M  his  Life  of  (Jucen  if  ary.  The  Frenchman  has 
just  published  a Life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  critics  find  to  be  his 
greatest  achievement,  and  tin*  final  and  standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  to  Mr.  Lang  the  work  of  the  Academician  is  a dis- 
appointment. He  finds  in  it  many  misstatement*  and  inconsistencies. 
In  one  place  M.  Franck  says  that  thr  maid  " feigned  ecstasy,*’  ami 
in  another  that  he  " does  not  dispute  her  honesty."  and  that  “ she 
cannot  be  suspected  of  falsehood.’’  Mr.  Laxo  further  points  out. 
according  to  M.  France,  the  reports  in  the  Italian  chronicle  of 
MOMMINI  "contain  not  a single  fact  which  i*  pnaented  in  its  true 
character ” ; yet  M-  France  twice  trie*  to  prove,  "on  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  Morohim'h  reporta,  that  Jeanne  made  a false  prophecy." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Franc*  will  take  notice  of  those  stric- 
tures, for  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  n learned  battle 
1s  t ween  the  Anatole  France  of  Britain  and  the  Andrew  Lung 
of  Haul. 


Correspondence 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  AND  HYPNOTISM 

Rostov.  Mam  . Mor<h  *lf.  igc>8. 

To  I he  Editor  of  Harper' $ Weekly: 

Sir. — In  n recent  issue  of  Harper'm  WtCKKLY  two  columns  were 
given  up  to  a review  of  Dr.  John  !>.  tjuackenho-.’*  theories  on  " Hyp- 
notic Therapeutics.”  His  statements  about  Christian  Science  are 
all  the  more  surprising  because  he  roundly  abuse*  it  for  doing  what 
he  himself  in  urging  should  ami  can  tie  done.  He  accuse*  Christian 
Science  of  tieing  auto-suggestion,  and  groups  it.  with  other  methods, 
under  the  general  title  of  a "coterie  of  impostures."  Apparently. 
uiito-HUggi-tttion  in  the  hands  of  l)r.  Quackenbo*  is  a ltrautiful  ami 
invaluable  method  of  healing,  but  to  the  lay  mind  it  is  not  quitr 
clear  how  he  can  denounce  it  in  one  case  and  laud  it  in  another. 
Miw  he  can  consider  it  an  imposture  in  one  case  and  a revelation  *>f 
almolute  truth  in  another.  As  far  a*  Christian  .Science  is  concerned, 
it  makes  no  difference  what  attitude  Dr.  Quaekenhn*  choose*  to 
assume  toward  suggestive  thera|M*ulics,  jnaHinurh  us  Christian 
Science-ha*  no  kinship  with  it. 

It  would  Iw  useless  to  categorically  refute  the  unjust  charges  that 
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fairly  bristle  in  Dr.  Quaflcwilaw'*  remark*  un  < Thrift  inn  Scirtict.  It 
suffice*  to  sav  ho  1m-  given  char  evidence  that  he  doea  not  know 
enough  al*>ut  Christian  Science  to  intelligently  criticise  it.  lie 
*av*:  “ Tlie  hopelessly  deaf  are  treated  by  -creaming  in  their  car*, 
•you  can  hear.'  " lie  says  Christian  Science  trachea  that  “a  Iver- 
son prostrated  with  diphtheria  is  not  sick.  Imt  only  thinks  he  w.” 
He  refer*  to  formula-  us  integral  parts  of  Christian  Science  treat- 
ment. all  indicating  that  In*  has  not  n true  or  pr»|*-r  sense  of  tin* 
teaching*  of  Christian  Science  nor  of  its  practice.  He  explain*  the 
phenomena  of  Christian  Science  healing  on  the  basis  of  hypnotic 
suggest ion.  As  a matter  of  fact,  tin*  study  of  the  development  and 
activity  of  the  human  mind  find*  no  place  in  Chri*tian  Science, 
which  claims  to  he  and  i*  proving  itself  to  be  a restatement  of  the 
pure  idealism  of  Jesus’  theology.  Jesus  wa*  not  a hypnotist.  He 
did  not  cure  Hi*  patient*  by  substituting  one  belief  for  another,  hut 
He  declared  that  Ilia  Father  did  the  work.  I suppose  no  modern 
Christian  would  he  blasphemous  enough  to  say  that  God  is  the 
master  hypnotist  of  the  universe,  ami  so  we  must  admit  that  Jesus’ 
cure*  wen  not  the  result*  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  Now  the  Chris- 
tian Scientist  endeavors  with  some  success  to  be  posaensed  of  the 
same  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  he  dispossessed  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  allow  the  Father  to  do  the  works,  a*  Jean*  promised 
He  would. 

Dr.  Quarkenbos  admit*  that  hypnotic  suggestion  may  la-  abused, 
and  he  frankly  acknowledges  hosv  little  the  scientific  world  knows 
about  this  subject.  Others  agree  with  him  a*  to  the  danger  of  sug- 
gestion. Dr.  Samuel  McCoinh.  of  Knunanuel  Church.  Boston.  lec- 
tured in  ItulTnlo  recently.  After  hi*  remarks  be  wa*  questioned  by  the 
doctors  present.  Sonic  one  asked  him.  " Dow  many  persons  can  lie 
hypnotized?”  “ I should  aav  about  ninety  per  cent,”  Dr.  McComb 
i*  rc|iorted  to  have  replied.  Then  Dr.  Janie*  \V.  I'utnam.  of  Hutralo. 
said  ” Well,  if  ninety  |ier  rent,  of  the  people  can  be  hypnotized.  I 
should  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  that  ninety  par  cent,  should 
never  be  hypnotized,  i have  used  hypnotism  once  in  ten  years,  and 
I hope  1 shall  not  u*e  it  more  than  once  in  the  next  ten  years. 
It’*  uangcron* !” 

There  are  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  Science  both  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned.  There  are  those  who  are  very  simple,  plain  people, 
und  others  with  scholarly  intellects  who  have  had  an  academic  odu 
cation  fitting  them  to  scrutinize  ami  analyze  the  theological  and 
philosophical  claims  of  Christian  Science.  The  grotesque  charge 
that  Christian  Scientists  are  amassing  wealth  is  amu*ing  to  the 
a\i  rage  Christian  Science  practitioner,  who  find*  that  in  many  case* 
he  i*  obliged  to  supplement  his  philanthropic  work  for  mankind  by 
some  commercial  pursuit  in  order  to  sustain  himself. 

Dr.  t^uackenboa'a  statement.  " No  case  of  organic  trouble  ha* 
ever  been  cured  by  Christian  Science  or  ever  will  lie.”  shows  that-  lie 
lui*  not  investigated  the  subject  verjr  carefully  nor  with  that  pre- 
cision which  i*  supposed  to  accompany  scientific  investigation.  I 
am  glad  to  assure  him  that  there  are  many  cases  of  organic  trouble 
which  have  Ims-ii  cured  hy  Christian  Science,  and  the  evidence  is  not 
diilicult.  to  oMain. 

Dr.  tJiuirkcnboK  also  makes  tlie  flat  assertion  that  “score*  of  per- 
fectly curable  ease*  have  been  sent  hy  it*  fanatics  to  the  under- 
taker.” It  would  !*•  interesting  to  have  tlie  names,  date*,  and  place* 
of  these  scores  of  cases  along  with  the  circumstances.  Dr.  Qunckrti- 
l*«  also  says,  ” In  some  States  it  is  regarded  a*  a misdemeanor  to 
give  Christian  Science  treatment.”  I am  very  glad  to  lie  able  to 
tell  him  that  this  statement  is  quite  as  incorrect  as  the  other*. 
In  no  State  in  tlir  Union  is  it  a statutory  offence  to  give  Christian 
Science  treatment. 

I am,  sir, 

Willard  S.  Mattox. 


SAVE  THE  SCENERY 

BamoKTORT.  Corn..  March  li.  1906 

To  the  Editor  of  Hnrptr'n  HVeJrljr; 

Sir.- — I wist,  to  express  my  grateful  thank*  for  the  article  in 
your  edition  of  March  7 entitled  “ The  Itane  of  Travel.”  Would 
that  something  could  Is*  done  to  stop  the  interminable  stretches 
of  unsightly  sign-board*  that  blot  our  landscape. 

lai-t  summer  I beheld  for  the  first  time  the  historic  locality 
of  Harpers  Ferry,  and  that  lordly  clilT  overhanging  the  Potomac 
had  11 1 h in  its  face  a " proclamation  hideous  " announcing  a certain 
toilet  preparation.  ’Hie  fad  of  that  brazen  sign  being  placed 
in  midi  a p««iliou  ought  to  keep  any  man  or  woman  from  ever 
using  one  *oii|M,-on  of  that  preparation. 


BUYING  STOCKS  ON  A MARGIN 

VoHS.  March  rrt.  I»>t 

To  thr  Editor  of  Ilnrprr'a  W'rrily; 

Silt. — Would  you  kindly  favor  a number  of  your  readers — for 
1 am  convinced  many  would  like  to  know — (1)  if,  in  your  opinion, 
the  liuving  of  slock*  on  margin  is  u method  of  doing  business  in 
which  young  nun  or  any  one  of  limited  means  should  lie  en- 
couruged.  and  if  not.  why  not?  <21  Is  it  not  a fart  that  only  u 
-mall  |MTcrntagc  of  the  stocks  bought  in  Wall  Street  i*  Isnight 
with  the  exiHstation  that  the  buyer  shall  pay  the  full  purchase 
price  for  them?  (3)  I*  it  not  a fart  that  thousands  ti|*m 
thousands  of  men  nr*-  ruined  every  year  by  thi*  system  of  “buy- 
ing" sti-ck*?  (4)  I*n’t  this  mrtbml  of  “ Inventing " in  stock*  a« 
much  of  a gamble  as  “investing”  in  a horse  race,  or  “investing" 
in  a game  of  poker,  und  if  not.  why  not ? (.«>  IW*  IfARPKR’K 
Weekly — the  “Journal  of  Civilization” — advocate  “ invi-st- 
rnenls  " of  this  character! 

1 notice  that  Wall  Street  will  receive  some  attention  in  your 


next  issue.  Would  It  la*  possible  for  you  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions at  I hut  time,  und  oblige  one  who  would  like  to  remain 

A CoXHTAJiT  HEADER. 

< 1 1 We  would  not  call  it  a un  ited  of  doing  business,  but 
merely  a method  of  buying  stocks.  We  would  nut  encourage  it- 
It  is  too  risky.  When  you  win,  it  1*  (on  ittin-h  like  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  When  you  lose,  it  i-  t<*>  much  like  getting 
nothing  for  something.  If  you  d<-  much  of  it,  it  distracts  the  iwinrt 
tiu»  much  from  steady  work.  Nevertheless,  some  experience  of  it  i* 
sometimes  usefully  instructive  to  |M-r*on*  who  can  afford  to  learn 
in  that  way.  But  it  does  not  need  our  encouragement.  It’s  too 
much  done  a*  it  is. 

(2)  We  ladievr  it  is, 

(8)  Thousands  Inn*  some  money.  Not  so  very  many  are  ruined 
A great  many  speculator*  are  scurrd  off  by  moderate  losses,  and 
some  win. 

(41  People  don’t  invest  in  horse-race*  or  poker.  They  merely 
bet.  They  really  do  invent  in  stock*,  and  very  often  they  pay  in 
full  for  what  they  have  bought,  and  take  their  stocks  away. 

(3)  No. — Km  ion. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  COM  PET  ENT 

Mirth  4.  1 908 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Among  the  names  suggested  a*  available  for  nomination 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Cnitrd  Staten,  lias  it  never  oc- 
curred to  any  one  that  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  a ma/itir  of 
affairs,  might  merit  consideration? 

Regardless  of  sentimental  party  afiiliatlon*.  when*  may  one  find 
more  sterling  integrity,  forceful,  innate  resources!  Semper  paraftia. 
With  u cabinet  of  his  wise  selection,  the  material  interests  of  the 
Republic  would  be  guarded  lievond  a doubt,  and  what  a rapid 
elimination  of  the  unfitted! 

Genuine  America  twice  again  in  evidence. 

I am,  sir,  Ixcoxxre. 


FREMONT  AND  NEW  JERSEY  IN  1856 

fail.  Kan..  Monk  ll.  190S 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper '»  HVcfc/v: 

Sir. — In  the  Weekly  of  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  editorial  entitled 
“Sixteen  Better  Candidate*  than  Bryan."  is  found  thi*  statement  - 
“In  1856  John  C.  Fremont  obtained  her  | New  Jersey’s]  electoral 
votes  for  no  other  reason  tluin  because  his  running  mate  was 
another  Jerseyman.  William  L.  Dayton." 

That  in  a mistake.  The  vote  of  New  Jersey  in  the  President  ini 
election  of  1856  wax  a*  follows; 

I India  nun  46.fi  4 3 

Fremont 28,33s 

Fillmore 24,115 

Fremont  and  Dayton  carried  but  one  eounty  in  the  State — 
Ocean,  and  which  polled  only  u small  vote  l less  than  two  thou- 
sand i.  Even  this  county  failed  to  give  them  u majority  over 
both  the  opposing  candidates,  but  only  a small  plurality  over 
Buchanan. 

(See  Tribune  Almanac  for  1857.  p.  50.) 

I am,  air, 

I*  Stillwell. 


ELIMINATIONS  CALLED  FOR 

Annus,  0*..  M.rrch  J.  1W# 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sib, — I would  ask  an  indulgence  of  your  time  to  voice  the  thanks 
of  one  young  Democrat  for  the  very  splendid  fight  you  are  making 
toward  the  return  of  our  country  to  conservatism  and  Americanism 
in  politic-  and  business — particularly  your  effort*  to  wean  Demo- 
crats ami  Republicans  from  their  allegiance  to  false  friends.  The 
enthusiasm  in  national  |*>litic*  of  the  average  Southern  Democrat 
of  my  generation  ha*  l*-«-n  wounded,  and  alien  we  vote  it  is  only  a 
compliment  to  the  teachings  of  our  fathers,  though  a very  poor 
one  to  our  intelligence.  Wo  all  feel  the  futility  of  voting  for 
Mr.  Bryan  ami  other  repudiated  leader*  with  his  ideas.  The 
politician’*  ever  present  hugahoo  of  the  Black  Peril  whips  us  into 
line  to  vote  for  the  men  who  an-  seeking  their  own  pditiral  ad- 
vancement rather  than  the  inviting  id  new  capital  among  us.  the 
homing  of  m-w  people,  and  ihe  starting  of  manufactories  and 
other  enterprise*  for  our  lalmr.  The  very  recent  immoderate 
h-gislution  by  Mime  of  our  Southern  States  has  intimidated  capital, 
not  so  much  with  what  has  Is-en  done,  a-  what  will  be  the  future 
of  new  dollars  and  brains  if  loaned  to  help  the  old  ones.  Our 
Ini-iness  men  an-  discouraged.  Ials>r  is  Isioming  idle,  and  <air 
machinery  will  m-t.  Imt  lie-  jsiliiiciiiii  points  out  to  the  fanner 
with  pride  hi*  record  of  helping  cripple  the  men  who  furnished 
the  money  to  the  farmer  and  laborer  to  make  hi*  past  prosperity. 
Ail  assurance  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  RooaeveH  would  I**  elimi- 
nated. or  their  avowed  |«>licies,  from  the  coming  catnpuign  would 
revive  IniHjncs.*  quicker  than  any  one  other  agency.  With  a 
united  Democracy,  a new  national  leader  like  Judge  Gray.  Gov- 
ernor John-on.  or  Governor  Folk  would  bring  to  its  support  the 
brain*,  time,  and  money  of  the  indciM-mlcut  thinker  of  all  parties — 
and  they  always  hold  the  bnlum-c  of  power. 

I hop-  the  attack-  and  mi*reprrs«ntat ions  of  self-seeking  poli- 
tii-inn*  and  a wuiihl-l*-  popular  press  will  not  discourag>-  the 
strong  effort  you  and  other  conservative  opinion  former*  in  tin* 
daily,  weekly.  ami  monthly  pres*  arc  making  to  bring  the  country 
Imii-k  to  an  era  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 

1 urn,  air,  M.  N.  McCctxocoH. 
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Finance 

The  Effect  of  Some  Recent  Court  Decisions 

By  HORACE  SCHENCK  MOTT 


>R  a long  lime  the  demagogue  lias  been  having  things 
his  own  wuv.  Reductions  in  railroad  rates,  in 
street-car  faros,  and  in  the  prire  of  gas  have 
afforded  him  pa-time  in  his  legislative  hours  ami 
glory  among  iliu-c  of  hi-  constituents  who  are 
|M-r|s‘tually  iliwunlrntiiL  Meanwhile  tin*  owners  of 
property  jiave  trembled  nt  every  fresh  onslaught, 
and  have  wondered  whether  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States 
i-  only  an  antique  curiosity  suitable  for  a frame  and  u library 
wall.  * 

Hut  that  venerable  instrument  apparently  must  still  Is*  re- 
garded as  a vital  part  and  the  fundamental  Ui-h  of  our  national 
fife.  The  question.  "What  is  the  I 'nn«titiitinn  Is-twecn  friends?*’ 
is  eloquently  answered  by  the  I'nited  Stales  Supreme  Court  in 
a decision  handed  down  on  March  23,  in  what  is  known  a»  the 
Minnesota  Rate  Case,  as  follows:  "The  nueation  of  the  audi- 
th-iicy  of  rale-  to  enable  the  company  to  obtain  some  return  to 
it-  stockholders  for  their  investments  has  for  many  years  been 
held  to  Is-  one  for  the  courts  to  decide,  as  it  would  be  a violation 
of  the  C onstitution  of  the  I'nited  States  to  fix  rates  so  low  as  to 
Ik-  confiscatory  if  enforced.” 

This  -tutement  of  our  organic  law  i*  blunt  and  rmpliatic. 
(•really  disturbed  as  the  owners  of  securities  have  been  by  legisla- 
tive encroachment  U|ion  corporate  profits.  good  lawyer-  expected 
no  dilTen-ut  pronouncement  from  the  courts.  While  it  may  Is-  con- 
ceded  that  power  resides  in  the  legislatives  of  the  several  States 
or  in  Congress,  as  the  ease  may  Is-,  to  proscribe  rates  or  prieea  that 
may  Ik-  eluirgvd  by  corporations  of  a semi-public  character,  sumptu- 
ary laws  must  not  Iw  confiscatory  and  must  allow  a reasonable 
return  on  invested  capital.  The  question.  What  constitutes  a 
reasonable  return T is  one  that  must  still  la-  adjudicated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pennsylvania  courts  it  may  Is-  six  per  cent.  Yet.  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  rulings  in  the  course  of  the  settlement  of  the 
eighty -cent  gas  ease  preparatory  to  appeal,  Judge  Hough  said: 
" It  has  not  Hen  asrertrd  and  is  hot  believed  that  six  per  rent,  is  a 
profitable,  satisfactory,  or  attractive  rate  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  gas  business.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  lowe*l  rate 
whirli  in  the  city  of  New  York  ran  Ik-  considered  legislatively  fair 
to  those  who  are  engaged  therein  and  cannot  readily  escape.' 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  a reasonable  return  on  In- 
Vfhted  Capital  may  never,  except  in  isolated  eases,  lie  possible  of 
adjudication.  So  many  different  conditions  enter  into  a pon*i«lera- 
tion  of  reasonableness  that  both  legislatures  and  courts  may  be 
kept  busy  indefinitely  without  reaching  a satisfactory  conclusion. 
For  example,  here  is  one  general  difficulty  that  seems  to  defy  a 
permanent  conclusion:  In  the  latter  |«irt  of  lflOfi  and  during  1H07, 
when  average  rates  for  the  use  of  money  in  ordinary  commercial 
transaction*  were  seven  per  cent,  to  ten  jtcr  cent.,  surely  a six 
>er  rent,  return  on  nil  investment  was  relatively  less  than  it  would 
H-  now.  when  average  money  nibs  are  from  three  per  cent,  to  live 
p*r  cent.  Furthermore,  the  income  from  a six  per  cent,  investment 
a year  ago,  when  commodity  prices  were  high,  had  smaller  pur- 
chasing power  than  it  now  has.  wlirn  commodity  prieea  are  lower. 
1 he  folly  of  attempts  to  Interfere  with  the  natural  law*  of  trade 
have  U-i-n  amply  demonstrated  In  the  imn -observance  of  atatute* 
against  usury.  " A similar  re-suit  will  follow  the  application  of 
rigorous  sumptuary  laws,  or  capital  will  refuse  to  emlark  in  enter- 
pri**-*  so  restricted. 

To  return,  for  a moment,  to  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  (there 
were  two  ruses  decided.  involving  quest  Urns  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  I'nited  Slates  courts,  one  in  relation  to  the  Minnesota  railroad 
rate  law  and  the  other  to  the  North  Carolina  railroad  rate  law). 
Justice  iVckhnra  reasons  that  the  penalties  provided  in  the  rate 
lews,  consisting  of  fines  for  the  railroad  companies,  and  im- 
prisonment for  their  agents  and  employee*,  are  so  enormous  as  to 
deter  the  companies  from  testing  the  validity  of  the  legislation 
in  the  courts,  thus  depriving  tlu-m  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution.  This 
statement  contain*  another  idea  on  which  our  reckless  lawmakers 
may  reflect.  The  coal  land-  of  the  Ih-nding  Railroad  Company 
an-  pari  <>f  the  security  under  the  mortgages  covering  it*  bonds. 
It  is  said  that  the  company  has  Ism  deterred  from  questioning  tin- 
validity  of  the  Hepburn  railroad  rate  bill  ls-eau*e  ii  dared  not 
tiieantime  incur  t Ik-  |s-aaltie*  of  the  act.  Y*-t  at  Ibis  writing, 
apparently,  no  practicable  tnetlind  of  complying  with  the  provision 
of  tlic  act  calling  for  a separation  of  the  eool  land-  from  the  rail- 
road property  has  Ism  found  Possibly  the  Reading  Company 
will  now  sis-  its  way  clear  to  test  the  validity  of  that  statute. 

The  Supreme  Court  sustain*  both  Judge  Pritchard  and  Judge 
l.nchren.  of  United  States  Circuit  Courts.  In  taking  jurisdiction 
in  these  cum-*  from  the  State  courts.  That  the  I’nited  States 
court*  have  jurisdiction  in  eases  involving  right*  guarantied 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  should  Is-  beyond  cavil.  Other- 
wise litigation  might  drag  wearily  on  through  all  <>f  the  State 
court),  which  would  not  Is-  competent  to  pass  upon  the  questions 
involved,  and  finally  roach  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  after 


irreparable  damage  had  Isen  done  to  a corporation  or  an  indi- 
vidual. It  i-  pitiful  enough  that  the  delay*  of  justice  are  long 
I.odinarilv.  hut  it  i*  good  to  know  that  they  may  not  In*  un- 
m-cc— arily  IcngtlienecL 

In  speaking  of  the  penalty  clause  of  tin-  .Minnesota  railroad  act. 
Judge  las-bren  eharacti-rin t|  the  legislation  a*  vielou*.  a disgrace 
to  the  civilization  of  the  age  am]  a reproach  upon  the  intelligence 
and  the  sense  af  justice  of  the  legislature.  This  is  rather  vigurou* 
language,  hut  no  more  vigorous  iban  tin-  occasion  demanded.  Our 
State  legislators  a*  a class  are  so  moved  by  ephemeral  papular 
clamor  that  they  Jose  both  reuse  of  proportion  and  scare  of  justice. 
When  they  retain  «ilhir  01  Urtli,  tla-y  haw-  not  the  courage  to 
withstand  the  party  lash,  which  is  wielded  in  a mud  scramble  to 
do  mure  for  the  " |M-oph-  * than  bus  yet  been  done  by  the  opposi- 
tion. Politic*,  unfortunately,  play*  far  too  large  a"  |*art  in  our 
industrial  anti  financial  lite.  lint  ting  |H«lttician  who  yesterday 
was  willing  to  n-si-t  in  the  ]>a.*siigc  of  unconstitutional  rate  law-, 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  finding  a change  in  popular  feeling,  will  la- 
just  as  willing  to  repeal  them. 

Mi-antime  the  holder  of  securities  has  ample  reassurance  that 
his  property  rights  will  Ik:  protected  by  the  courts.  In  an  ad 
dress  delivered  la-fore  the  Kconomic  Club  of  New  York,  on  April  1. 
Profes-or  ‘lidding*  of  Columbia  stated  tluit  the  Amrrican  mind 
run*  into  the  mob  mind  a little  more  readily  than  does  the  French 
or  the  Herman  mind,  lliis  is  a sweeping  generalization  wiiicli,  if 
wholly  true,  constitutes  a rerious  reproach  ii|ioi>  our  national 
character.  But  it  is  not  wholly  true,  for  the  reason  that  such 
exhibitions  of  the  “mob  mind’’  ns  we  experience  spcedilv  give 
way  to  revul-ions  of  feeling  and  solar  second  tin  night.  " Solar 
second  thought  sometime  since  In-gun  to  intluenre  tin-  minds  of  the 
|s-ople  of  this  country,  so  tluit  today  the  decision*  referred  to 
above  fail  upon  minds  receptive  of  annr  counsel. 

Perhaps  no  recent  event  contain*  for  the  investor  in  securities 
a larger  degree  of  comfort  than  these  decision*  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Their  ultimate  effect  will  be  far  reaching,  for  tliev  will 
do  much  to  promote  the  return  of  confidence  an<l  to  encourage  tin- 
investment  of  ca|iital  in  the  country's  productive  enterprise*. 

Early  in  the  year  H»fi7,  after  the  stork  Kxchange,  hv  declining 
prices,  had  indicated  the  coining  of  a financial  and  business  dis- 
turbance, b>r  a long  time  it  was  impossible  to  **e  any  material 
let-up  in  the  activity  of  business.  This  situation  may  proper  I v 
lie  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  Hie  troubles  of  the  past  year  hud  their 
origin  in  a very  extensive  inflation  of  credits  and  a 'rerious  short- 
age of  loanable  capital,  or  " money." — a sliortage  too  great  to  per- 
mit the  conduct  of  business  at  the  pan-  of  activity  then  prevailing. 
Naturally  an  inflation  of  credits  and  a shortage  of  loanahle  capital 
found  their  first  relleclion  in  the  financial  markets,  in  the  prices 
of  reeuritirs. 

The  lir*t  commodity  to  show  a recession  in  demand  hit  year 
was  copper  metal.  After  reaching  a price  of  almiit  2.1  */t  rents'  j*-r 
pound  in  Mareli,  1H07,  the  iiwiii-retinii.*  of  coming  iaisim-s*  depres- 
sion given  bv  the  Stock  Kxchange.  and  the  inability  of  the  public 
service  corporations,  which  are  large  users  of  copper,  to  finance 
their  need.*,  suddenly  cheeked  consumption.  In  fad.  consumption 
ceased  almost  a It  ••get  her  and  the  price  of  cop|H-r  broke  violently. 
The  deelinr  in  the  price  «*f  the  metal  caught  producers  with  large 
stocks  on  hand,  with  practically  no  buying  power  from  domestic 
consumers : and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  year  that  this  trade 
situation  was  relieved  by  veiy  heavy  sale*  of  cop|>er  for  export. 
Kxport.*  iff  copper  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
IV-cciitlier,  1007.  reached  record  proportions,  and  the  movement  of 
the  metal  across  the  water  continued  in  heavy  volume  fur  the 
first  two  months  of  th*  present  year.  This  movement  was  of  value 
to  this  country,  not  only  in  relieving  a serious  overproduction 
in  the  copper  industry,  but  because  it  added  to  a favorable  inter- 
national trade  balance  for  thi*  country  at  a time  when  a big 
hataiiis-  was  Itudly  needed. 

Only  once  sines-  IS98  has  the  price  of  copper  declined  below  12 
rents  per  pound.  It  went  to  IS1",  cents  in  February,  IfifkS.  which, 
-o  fur.  is  the  Imtfom  this  year.  About  the  first  of  Mareli.  I'JOS, 
for  the  lir*t  time  in  nearly  a year,  a little  demand  ap|»-ari-d  from 
domestic  consumers  ami  the  price  of  the  metal  advanced  about  one 
cent  per  pound.  The  reopening  of  the  Anuilgnmatcd  Copper  Com- 
) hiiiv'k  mines,  a few  weeks  ago.  expressed  the  judgment  of  the 
director*  that  improving  business  conditions  would  result  in  an 
increased  demand  for  the  metal. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  recent  strength  in  the  prire  of 
the  metal  lie*  in  its  significance  for  the  business  situation  a*  a 
whole.  There  was  a great  ileal  of  speculation  in  the  metal  when 
it  wa*  twenty-five  rents  per  |xiund-  The  violent  decline  repre- 
sent**! the  pricking  of  a bubble,  (file  of  the  weakest  parts  *.f  tin- 
industrial  fabric  at  that  time,  it  was  flu*  first  to  r»|ln|*-c.  It  ha*, 
therefore,  hail  a longer  time  in  which  to  recover  than  other  indus- 
tries which  met  their  setback*  later.  That  recovery  has  now  ret 
in.  however,  may  reasonably  lie  taken  as  a prophecy  of  recovery 
elsewhere. 
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Through  the  Straits 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 

SPECIAL  CORKBSPON  DENT  POU  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY"  WITH  ADMIRAL  EVANS'S  FLEET 


A»mn  U S 8 “ Kit<u>«  Island.''  St* ait*  or  Mao*li_a»,  orr  Cam  Pills*.  Ft*  X. 

IWK  you  ever  tramped  in  Itillv  New  Kngluiul? 
And  seeing  a mountain  to  climb,  inquired  at 
a farmhouse  concerning;  trails  and  time  needed 
to  gain  t lie  tup  and  return?  And  Is-en  told 
that  you  purposed  an  unheard-of  feat— ant1  no 
husky  hay -teed  had  ever  tried?  So.  in  confident 
disgust,  you  scaled  your  hill,  and  more  quickly, 
more  easily,  than  you  anticipated;  and  then 
ahrank  fmm  inflicting  your  temerity  on  those 
who  cried  “ wolf  ” at  the  farm. 

1 imagine  that  thin  in  somewhat  tin-  way  the  fleet  feels  in  the 
matter  of  pacing  these  Straits  of  Magellan  when  it  recall*  the 
misgiving*  of  those  at  home  who  rather  *hied  at  the  prmfiect  »( 
risking  nearly  all  our  battlcshipR  (three  and  a half  miles  and 
S!Hi.OOO,(MHi  worth  of  the  deepest-draught  steamer*  that  ever  pasuil 
there)  in  the  channels  and  weal  her  that  hare  the  worst  repute 
of  any  in  the  world. 

It  U now  8.30  p.m.  Fourteen  minutes  ago,  across  six  miles  of 
drizzle  and  spindrift,  we  touched 
the  ghostly  hand  of  a search- 
light upon  a lumplike  blur,  abreast 
and  to  port.  Hack  here,  seventh 
in  column,  we  were  not  the  first 
to  sight  Cape  Pillar:  but  memo- 
rable. somehow.  Hhould  be  the 
stealth  in  which  sixteen  gleaming 
arms  of  light  reached  out  to  grip 
upon  that  pole  of  lund.  Their 
light  dredged  from  it  no  detail ; 
they  quivered  licet  ward  again— 
withdrawing  tentacles.  Here  the 
steady  are-beam  from  each  after- 
bridge  still  played  upon  the  white 
foam  collar  of  its  ship's  towing- 
s|s»r.  Hut  the  American  Armada 
was  in  the  Pacific.  The  crux  of 
the  voyage  was  past. 

The  hand  had  been  playing  noth- 
ing appropriate,  because  it  was  not 
impressed  enough  to  pick  out  u fit 
tune  l if  it  has  one)  : and  the  ward 
room  was  at.  its  nightly  bridge 
game.  But  just  then  some  one 
dozing  on  the  transom  woke  up  at 
the  laugh  over  the  rescue  of  a 
risky  make,  or  at  the.  gentle  swell, 
now  first  perceptible. 

" Say.  tell  me."  came  his  bored 
Voice.  **  what  mean's  this  that  we're 
in  now  ?'* 

No  battleship  hud  the  pettiest  mis 
hap;  not  even  a steering-gadget 
jammed.  The  broken  reversing-gear 
on  the  torpedo- boot  f^nrrencr.  fixed 
in  an  hour,  concentrated  the  fleet’s 
distress.  It  has  none  hut  the  good 
word  for  when-,  as  the  Imok  say  a. 

'*  prevails  tin*  worst  weather  in  the 
world,  and  winter  and  summer 
alike,  with  rain,  snow,  hail,  wind — 

there  is  alsadutclv  no  line  season.”  Kven  some  naval  circles  im- 
agined that  the  vessels  would  run  Magellan  one  al  a time  -that 
is.  *c|iarated  from  each  other  by  the  tide  interval  isix  hours), 
on  account  of  the  “ violent  snow  -.pm II-  which  make  it  diflieitlt 
In  keep  one's  liearing  and  po-ilimi.  and  ls«d  currents,  where  two 
-hips  caught  near  together,  and  in  a snow  squall  of  any  duration, 
might  Is*  dangerous  lo  one  another.” 

Of  course  the  fleet  did  not  p.m*  through  singly,  but  in  exaet 
column,  at  regular  intervals  i four  hundred  yard*  from  Ihiw  to 
Istw  of  each  ship),  as  a four  ship  squadron  of  ours  had  done  be- 


Looking Back  on  the  Fleet  in  “Crooked  Reach" 

TIIIH  PHOTIMIIIAPII.  WHICH  SHOWS  THIRTEEN  SUM'S 
IN  1.1  NB,  WAS  TAKEN  «V  I.IKI'TKN  A NT- -COM  M A NOKU 
I'lllLIT  ANOKEWs,  EXETI  TIVK  OFFICKII  OK  TIIE  BATTLE- 
Sllll*  " KANSAS  " 


fore — in  1802.  The  set  apml  of  about  10.25  knots  an  hour  was 
not  once  relaxed  even  in  the  gale  and  dense  drizzle  of  the  six- 
laiur  run  from  Aatrecl  Kock  to  Pillar,  the  stormiest  end  of  the 
pass,  where  land  only  a few  miles  ulieani  was  not  once  sighted. 
No  current,  cross  or  tidal,  even  through  the  dire  Crooked  lt**ach 
Is'twcen  Carlos  111.  Island  and  Playa  I'arda  Harbor,  in  which 
the  channel  narrows  to  a mile,  misaligned  us  laterally  as  much 
as  three  hundred  yards.  The  head  wind  never  exceeded 
"seven"  (whirlt  Is  naval  for  what  merchantmen  would  call 
less  thun  half  a gale)  ; and  there  were  no  squalls — " wooliea  ” — 
at  all. 

One  has  no  idea  of  throwing  cold  water  on  an  achievement. 
Sorely  we  did  enter  the  channels  at  the  tinpst  season,  ami  maybe 
with  the  good  luck — Kvans  luck.  Ruoeevelt  luck — that  has  followed 
the  cruise  so  relentlessly,  perhnpa  so  dishearteningly  to  some 
natures.  Nothing  fell  out  in  the  frantic  way,  according  to  book, 
for  these  part*;  Cape  Crowd idc  should  have  been  lined  with 
wrecks,  hut  wasn't:  the  scenery  should  have  been  "grand  and 
wild,”  but  it  was  trivial  beside  Norway,  insignificant  beside 
Alaska;  we  saw  not  even  one  skin- 
clad  cannibal  Fuegian  woman  diving 
for  sea-urchins  ” with  great  dex- 
terity.” So  we  aped  a Coleridge 
mood  bv  quoting  " The  Ancient 
Mariner.”  and  supposed  the  follow- 
ing petrel  to  be  albatross. 

At  I'unta  Arenas,  Magellan  is  un- 
equally divided  both  by  man  and 
by  nature,  as  you  know.  Hence  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  to  its  east- 
ern entrance  at  Cape  Virgin  the 
bind  is  low  and  treeless,  the  chan- 
nels wide — two  to  twenty-five  miles 
—but  with  shoals,  big  tides,  moder- 
ate currents,  anchorages.  The  two 
hundred  miles  from  SAndv  Point 
to  Pillar,  mountainous  and  wooded: 
channels  from  one  to  ten  miles,  aver- 
aging six.  great  depths,  no  anchor- 
ages. weaker  currents,  but  thicker 
weather.  One  might  think  that 
stieh  items  would  offset  themselves, 
but  any  skipper  will  tell  you  that 
the  most  ticklish  navigation  is  in 
the  second  narrows  of  the  eastern 
stretch.  Although  the  fjord#  west 
of  Cape  Froward  have  the  worst 
name,  popularly,  most  ships'  bridge* 
consider  the  worst  over  when  they 
emerge  from  those  narrows  around 
Santa  Magdalena  Light  before 
Sandy  Point,  the  most  southern — 
ami  amazing  — settlement  in  the 
world. 

At  sea  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  30,  the  fleet 
got  a wireless  that  our  repair  ship 
/•onffirr  was  anchored  in  Possession 
Bay.  just  inside  Cape  Virgin.  The 
31st  dawned  squally,  with  a mu 'west 
wind.  About  ten  o'clock,  as  we 
travelled  in  regular  column,  the  gray  sea  to  starboard  appeared 
suddenly  rigid — a discouraged,  flat.  untimlsTed  coast,  nublied  sparse- 
ly with  1 minuted  hill*,  qneerly  brown  and  low.  Seven  hells,  and 
the  white  Virgin  Light  was  niirenst.  nverfimking  Sarmiento  Sima  I 
from  a low  Mull  like  a carved  river  bank:  licyond,  ending  a -pit 
that  ran  south  f»r  four  miles,  u Lloyd's  Station  and  DungeiM** 
Light — the  Idack  and  white  Itundcd  harls-r  pole  sort.  Wo  changed 
course  to  S.  82"  \V..  nassed  it  at  two  mill's,  shifted  Inexact  column, 
and  were  in  the  straits  just  at  noon. 

Cape  Catherine,  their  southern  portal  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  hard- 
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ly  defined  herself,  for  jondrr  the  immense  land  lacked  one  di- 
iiii'ii-ioii — thickness.  We  huggid  the  Patagonian  shore.  Bilia  of 
a forgotten  wreck  desolated  the  black  beach.  linin  squall*  advanced, 
ami  nf  an  indigo  inN-nscr  than  I hnve  ever  seen;  (lie  gale  nw 
once  to  "ten"  (“twelve'*  is  the  naval  limit l.  and  the  swelled 
green  channel  veined  itself  with  whiteness.  Hut  si  ill  the  fleet's 
“ ping  |mng " hul lets  -na|i|wd,  and  we  shoved  out  a submerged 
torpedo  shield  to  see  if  it  would  Inieklc  under  way.  The  I ermonl 
slipped  a cog  in  her  steering-gen r.  ami  dropped  out  of  line  for  a 
while.  A British  niereliantnian  spun  |*ast  to  starboard;  then  two 
tramps  to  port,  one  u tlerman — the  morning  exodus  east  from 
Sandy  Point  on  the  ebb  tide.  It  btiekcd  us  at  a two-knot  gait, 
-o  tlie  thirty  miles  to  Possession  Bay  were  not  covered  till  four 
o’clock.  There,  to  make  sure  of  pacing  the  narrows  by  daylight, 
the  fleet's  anchor  chain  roared  out  for  the  night  in  a hurst  of 
brilliant  sunshine.  The  Ranlbrr  was  gone.  IVptli,  twenty  fathoms. 
Temperature.  fiO’. 

It's  hard  to  keep  this  from  reading  dryly  as  a log.  Under  way 
February  1,  -I  a.m.  Clear  and  cold.  Column  right,  column  left, 
southwest  to  Delgado  l.ight,  guarding  the  first  narrows.  The 
favorable  Hood  was  be- 
ginning, hut  as  no 
current  of  the  strait 
except  in  narrows,  is 
effective  until  three 
hours  after  slack  wa- 
ter we  got  no  shove- 
along  until  Delgado 
was  abreast,  and  then 
not  more  than  four- 
knot  help.  White 
sherp  barns  ashore 
there  straggled  about 
the  light,  and  west, 
toward  Punta  Arenas, 
telegraph  poles  march- 
ed over  the  dismal 
land,  exactly  os  you 
sei-  them  from  the  win- 
dows of  a trans- 
continental train.  And 
just  as  you  see  cattle 
men  thus  in  a West- 
ern town,  the  sheep 
hands  here  gathered 
Is*  fore  one  long  shed, 
with  a red  roof,  heads 
sunk,  hands  (lockcted. 
leaning  singly  against 
the  whitewashed 
hoards  in  the  pale 
Fucgian  sunlight.  They 
seemed  even  to  have 
the  cowboys’  bored,  superior  stare;  yet  most  likely  were  gazing  tlirir 
eyes  out  at  our  passing,  three  and  a third  white  miles  of  snaky  guns. 
* Then  Philip  Hay.  eating  away  into  Fin-land,  so  its  surface 
touched  the  sky.  und  the  second  narrows.  Certainly  the  chan- 
nel was  well  him! marked ; a triangulation  standard  capped  every 
swell  of  the  land.  Four  to  seven  knots  of  current,  plus  our 
speed  of  ten.  heaved  on  the  swinging  whip  line  of  white  steel,  but 
no  rip  or  eddv  swung  any  ship  aside  more  than  fifty  yards.  On 
the  bridges  the  navigators  told  their  midshipmen  assistants  to 
mark  here  the  riskiest  navigation  of  tlie  voyage.  Hut  from 
the  quarter-deck  one  never  would  have  gueoaed  it.  Only  a mile 
away,  on  the  steep  shore,  you  saw  a flutter  of  black  birds  from 
rank  on  rank  of  such  nest  holes  as  bank-swallows  build  at  home, 
ami  searching  the  aching  lund  for  sagebrush  you  might  sight  a 
dwarfed  untarctic  beech. 

Our  wireless  began  to  work.  A Chilian  cruiser,  the  Vhaca- 
buco,  lay  at  Sandy  Point  (now  twenty-five  miles  off),  with 
Admiral  Simpson,  of  the  Chilian  navy,  mid  Mr.  Hicks,  our  minister 
to  Chili,  alHiard.  They  asked  u*  to  anchor  off  the  town  in  line 
of  squadrons,  they  would  send  out  u tug  to  meet  us  with  the 
latest  map*  of  the  straits.  We  swung  south,  far  around  square 
Santa  Magdalena  Island,  and  faced  a far  shore  making  straight 
away  *>uth.  As  if  by  miracle,  rolling  hills  darkly  timbered, 
touched  with  snow,  arose  there,  guarding  a gray  smear  by  the 
sea  Sandy  Point.  A yellow  tug  (Miffed  out ; a lamt  from  the 
Comterfirwf  was  lowered,  and  at  eight  bells  we  dropped  anchor 
by  the  tramps  and  the  antique  shipping,  and  the  inevitable  little 
liritiah  cruiser  of  all  |M>rts  off  the  lieatcn  track. 

Sandy  Point  has  shared  the  straits  disrepute,  as  the  juinping- 
off  place  of  deserters,  beachcombers,  fugitives  from  justice.  But 
the  dozen  gold-dredgers  across  in  Fuego.  the  surrounding  sheep 
ranches,  have  changed  all  that.  To-day  it  is — Leeds.  S.  D. ; and 
were  it  in  Alaska,  Seattle  would  be  I looming  it  with  headlines, 
and  boosting  a *'  rush.’*  It  is  not  even  the  world’s  southernmost 
town  any  more;  Porvenir  across  the  straits  is  that,  and  if  our 
Hug  waved  over  Fuego  the  island  would  la*  dotted  with  camps, 
for  the  climate  is  calm  and  tropical  beside  Cane  Nome.  Sandy 
Point  bus  the  frontier's  broad  streets,  low  slmeks,  multitudinous 
hotels;  only  corrugated  tin  replaces  scantlings,  and  the  bars 
are  without  foot-rails.  The  Spanish  touch  shown  in  a plaza  with 
a fountain  and  a municipal  opera  house,  where  the  show  would 
Ik-  pleasing  but  for  an  overcelecticism  in  choosing  the  ladirs  of  the 
chorus.  Naturally  the  rumor  about  blowing  the  fleet  up  had 
to  poke  out  its  stuffed  head  there,  and  the  Chilian  port  captain 
did  tell  of  four  mysterious  Orientals  who  had  entered  the  town 
and  vanished  like  shadows  fifteen  days  before.  A collier  with 
flOOO  tons  of  coal  wns  a day  late,  and  we  of  the  Rhode  Inland 


nearly  lost  two  midshipmen  in  a cap-i/cd  sailing  launch.  Vet 
i lie  torpedo- boats  came  in  mi  lime,  .luck  ashore  ueied  the  gentle- 
man lie  is,  and  as  for  his  olfit-cr* — the  warmth  of  Chileno  hos- 
pitality which  licgan  with  leave  for  each  to  cable  salutations 
home  gratis,  ended  the  week  not  quite  at  the  lH>iliitg-|M>int . 

Southwest  from  there  the  lores!  rumples  upward  into  bluish 
mountains;  snow  streaks  lln»h  against  u raw  sky.  But  face  east- 
ward into  the  blank  horizon  of  l seless  liay  in  Fuego,  then  swing 
south  along  the  rising  hills  there,  till  you  come  to  the  narrowest, 
least  promising  gup  of  water  between  the  highest  peaks.  Thai 
marks  Magellan--  route,  into  Famine  lleaeli.  |«a-t  San  Isidro 
Light  to  Cape  Froward,  the  southern  tip  of  the  western  continent. 

The  licet  "upped  its  hooks"  near  midnight.  February  7;  the 
wind  N\V.  to  \V.S\V.  (it  always  is),  and  blowing  "four"  to 
“•even";  thermometer  in  the  fifties.  We  coiled  south,  quite 
live  miles  now  of  solemn  hlack  smoke  and  majestic  glitter,  for 
the  Vhaca  buco  led  ns  convoy,  the  torpedo  flotilla  joined  in,  the 
1‘anthcr.  I'ulgoa — all  hut  the  Yank  Ion,  which  lutd  nulled  out  a ilny 
ahead.  With  the  sun  rising  at  4.40  a.m.  and  setting  at  7.<rH)  f.M.. 
we  would  have,  counting  twilights,  about  sixteen  hours  of  duytime 
for  the  run  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty 
miles  from  Froward — 
nt  ten  knots.  (Our 
M-rformnnre  has  tai- 
led exactly  with  these 
mat  hematics,  for  an 
hour  ago,  hut  for  the 
drizzle.  We  should 
have  seen  the  west 
streaked  with  light.) 

Before  live  o'clock 
we  were  close  in  off 
the  hemisphere's  tip, 
and  cluuiging  course 
to  north  of  west. 
Fuego.  now  almost  al- 
pine, smothered  the 
sun,  so  it  slanted  pil- 
lars of  a violent 
• •range  upon  Dawson 
Island  to  |K>rt.  A 
glow  stroked  the  even 
-nows  of  Mount  Sarmi- 
ento,  liTtM)  feet — and 
the  highest  (teak  We 
have  seen.  Our 
" st  mtegy  hoard  ” — 
of  the  staff — • 
paced  the  quarter-deck 
under  ulsters,  binocu- 
lars and  cameras  on 
I lm  hsikout  for  gla- 
ciers. And  Froward  promised  well  enough:  a gashed  cone  clothed 
in  the  tiny  leafage  of  the  antarctic  beech,  a brown  ridge  of  saw- 
teeth  Inline!  properly  patched  with  were.  And  the  current  obliged, 
but  only  bv  a knot  or  so.  Whatever  the  right  wind  was,  it  blew 
straight  against  us  between  the  heightening  walls  of  the  Froward 
Ki-arh,  now  narrowed  to  eight  miles.  It  blurred  us  in  a moil 
of  raw  cloudiness  and  cinder,  so  that,  being  in  exact  column  and 
on  un  unchanging  course,  wo  saw  no  more  than  the  stern  of  the 
Xeir  Jenny  ahead,  the  steady  ruff  about  the  l irgiaia'a  bow 
Ix-hind,  unless  a touch  of  current  or  a helmsman's  slin  wavered 
either  from  line.  Half  of  them  to  (Kirt.  half  to  starboard,  the 
hlack  flotilla  tumbled  on,  until  th«ir  dead  stop  for  the  luckless 
Laurence  at  six  o'clock. 

Fight  o’clock,  and  we  swung  into  the  Fnglish  Beach,  veering  so 
that  the  whole  vast  line  was  visible,  tempering  the  (lageaiitry  of 
the  cliffs.  The  Chncahuco  led  the  flagship  Its  quite  two  miles, 
ami  our  Fourth  Division,  independent  as  ever  in  its  conviction 
that  it  is  the  star  cruising  division,  because  it  is  the  oldest,  kept 
wide  water  between  the  I labnma  and  the  4/atnr.  Tlie  <>ernian 
mail -boat,  which  left  port  ut  dawn,  ploughed  on  and  past  at 
thirteen  knots.  And  we  met  the  spray  on  the  outlying  rooks  of 
the  Charles  Islands,  and  beyond  them,  on  Nt*.  Inca,  our  strate- 
gists made  out  In  three  places  the  true  nun  ply  green  of  glacier 

For  the  first  time  the  column  seemed  to  Is*  disrupted  by  the 
currents:  the  Georgia  moved  broadside  slightly  to  port,  the  hanmn 
to  starboard.  Ahead  the  straits  seemed  to  divide  against  the 
triplicate  needles  of  the  Thornton  Beaks  (which  in  the  States 
would  have  been  named  "The  Three  Sisters"),  ami  Jerome  Chan- 
nel opened  north. 

We  turned  due  west  around  Cape  ( 'roast ide.  the  northwest  point 
of  Carlos  III.  Island,  and  at  half  past  nine  stood  in  the  eye 
of  the  straits,  at  the  heart  of  the  great  waterway.  Between  the 
cape  and  the  hlnrk  buoy  over  Anson  Bock,  exactly  on  the  star- 
Istard  lieam — the  only  one  west  of  Froward.  because  the  perfect 
depths  need  no  more — was  .scares*  more  than  a mile.  Between 
here  and  Plan  I’arda  IlarlMir,  twenty-eight  miles  west,  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  tides  meet,  or  rather  overlap,  for  thev 
move  according  to  separate  tables.  You  read  that  tlje  st  retell 
off  Crosatide,  therefore,  is  marked  by  " a seething  mass  of  water 
and  foam,"  and  that  “ the  strong  eddies  have  a marked  effect 
upon  the  steering  of  a ship."  Maybe — at  times  -and  to  tramps. 
Put  battleships  drawing  twenty-seven  feet  can  give  cards  to  the 
steadiness  of  cathedrals.  We  saw  not  the  white  wisp  of  a mael- 
strom; the  column  wavered  nol  once  again;  it  was  like  twisting 
through  a mill-)>ond  into  the  Inng  three  mile- wide  channel  of  the 
famous  Crooked  Beach. 
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Wreck*  should  line  the 
shores  here,  according  to  book, 
hut  we  saw  none.  A Hock  of 
duck*  dipped  over  our  fo'castle. 
and  the  crew  up  there  pelted 
them  with  holystone*.  (This 
ha*  been  “ Held  day.1*  which 
mean*  a general  spring  clean- 
ing. only  it  cornea  every  Satur- 
day.) A black  tramp’ sneaked 
eastward  to  port.  and  again 
all  color*  dipped.  At  eleven 
o’clock  the  tide  craned  to 
favor  us.  We  wen*  abreast 
of  Snow  Hay  to  the  south,  and 
there  our  strategist*  discerned 
the  scaled  surfuee  and  high 
IsTgschrunds  of  a sure-enough 
glacier  all  hut  tourhing  the 
coast — a slim  icicle  heside  the 
average  of  our  North  Pacific, 
hut  clean  and  healthy,  bearing 
little  moraine  for  all  that. 

Henceforward,  though  half 
the  distance  from  Froward  to 
Pillar  still  remained,  it  sjielled 
for  the  eye — Monotony.  Driz- 
zle and  mist  shut  in  and  lifted 
in  the  magic  manner  of  all  sub- 
arctic coasts.  It  thickened  at  noon,  cleared  from  half  |«ast  one 
to  two.  another  east-going  freighter  with  a nd  li  on  it*  funnel 
passed,  and  the  head  gale  blew  up  to  " seven.”  We  entered  the 
Ling  Reach;  looked  in  vain  for  Mount  Wyndham.  4tNH)  feet, 
northwest  over  I’lavu  Parda.  Never  more  than  our  nearer  bound- 
ing walls  wavered  tluough  tbc  thickness;  and  they,  pair  and 
chaotic,  low  and  nubbly — as  you  see  nick  about  tin*  moraine  of  a 
retreating  glacier — averred  the  age  of  the  great  ice  avenue  tliat 
oner  cut  this  channel  from  ocean  to  ocean  straight  as  an  arrow. 
Yet  the  desolation  that  in  many  wastes  of  the  world  depresses 
and  vitiates  strong  men  against  their  will  docs  not  brood  there. 
Now  and  then  a tree  struggled  from  a cleft,  and  timber  growing 
upon  the  sort  of  void  that  depraves  is  a paradox. 

The  flotilla  caught  11*  up  at  three  o'clock  in  a moment  of 
almost  darkness.  Thry  plunged  on  like  por|M>isc*,  and  at  more 
than  twelve  knots,  to  reach  the  entrance  of  Smith  Channel  before 
dusk,  which  they  follow  up  the  coast  behind  its  islands  as  we 


ts-at  to  sea.  Soon  we  were  off 
the*  Gulf  of  Xnultcgu.  with  the 
peaks  of  Desolation  Island  dim- 
ly visible.  At  four,  off  Cape 
Providence,  and  entering  tin* 
'■**«  Reach.  At  half  post,  cliffs 
loomed  all  about,  but  in  ten 
minutes  it  was  thicker  than 
ever  again : and  from  now  on. 
though  fifty  miles  of  the  strait* 
remained,  you  might  k«*cp  one 
'-(might  course  till  you  struck 
Asia  or  an  island  of  the  South 
Seas. 

Only  the  steady  liasc  swish 
of  thirty  two  great  propeller*, 
unvarying  ns  the  gusts  that 
fought  them,  disturbed  depths 
as  blind  as  the  watehca  on  our 
sixteen  prow*.  We  waited  and 
waited  lor  the  swell  of  the  Pa- 
cific; for  the  first  touch  of  a 
new  ocean  and  a new  world 
believing  that  it  would  yield 
some  significant  thrill.  None. 
At  five  o'clock  we  widened  out 
into  regular  column.  At  five 
minutes  to  six  the  skeleton  out- 
line of  Astreel  Rock  marred  the 
gloom.  At  seven  fame  the  premature  darkness;  seventy  fathoms 
and  a muddy  bottom  at  half  pout;  all  towing-spar*  over  ten 
minutes  after’  ” You'd  think."  complained  some  one,  "if  it's  going 
to  be  rough  off  this  Cape  IMIlar  we’d  feel  something  now.  . .” 

“ Whoever  named  these  islands  sure  ran  through  here  with  a 
tierce  grouch,"  says  someone  else.  “ Desolation.  Dislocation  Harbor. 
Mrcaker  Coast.  Port  Famine — how  he  must  have  lulled. himself  to 
give  a good  enough  country  such  a black  eye.  . 

The  light  on  tin*  rock  of  the  Four  Kvangelista  is  visible.  It  must 
Is*  about  the  loneliest  post  in  the  world,  that.  The  rain  is  driving 
strangely  through  our  searchlights.  Their  stiff  lairs — like  the 
ghosts  of  twelve-inch  guns — magnify  each  drop,  so  it  seems  as  if  a 
blizzard  wore  raging  on  deck.  The  towing-spnr  plunges  on.  a fol- 
lowing *«*a  monster  focussed  under  that  unearthly  light,  in  sprays 
of  given  verging  into  violet,  violet  into  green ; thus,  Is-himl  each 
ship  down  the  long  line.  The  thirteen  thousand  of  us.  moving  along 
together,  can  see  it.  It  has  been  inexpressibly  moving,  after  all. 


The  “ Connecticut  '*  following  the  Chilian  Cruiser  through  the  Straits 
tub  “ ciiacABt’oo  ” Mrr  admikai.  rvA.xa'a  fijckt  at 
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As  the  Executive  Officer  Saw  It 

By  LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER  PHILIP  ANDREWS 

Executive  Officer  U S.  S.  Aj mas 

SPECIAL  CORRESPOXUEST  FOR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


U S.  & ” Kasim."  »t  S»»,  Frontin'  if-  i«“f- 
HE  shins  of  the  fleet  left  Sandy  Point  about  midnight 
of  February  7,  having  coaled  day  and  night  in 
order  to  ga'in  time.  At  Paata  Arenas  the  people 
assured  us  that  we  had  brought  the  good  weather 
with  us.  and.  when  it  still  kent  fine  und  bright, 
that  it  never  had  been  clear  for  so  long  a lime 
Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  we  curried  our  good 
weather  right  through  the  *»rait*  to  the  western  end,  and  even 
there  had  the  l«e*t  of  which  that  tempestuous  corner  of  the  sea 
i-  eu pubic.  The  first  night's  run.  only  a few  hours  of  which  \»a- 
in  darkness,  wn*  in  a wide  part  of  the  Htraits,  and  we  did  not  reach 
a narrow  part  until  eight  in  the  morning,  when  everybody  was 
11 1 h iii t to  nee  what  the  terrible  Straits  of  Magellan  might  Is*  like, 
und  to  gaze  at  the  really  beautiful  scenery.  Of  fierce  cross  cur- 
rents. heavy  Itufiling  winds,  and  other  menace*,  we  encountered  none. 
Itright  clear  weather  with  occasional  sun.  light,  perhaps  occasion 
ally  moderate  wind,  ami  a smooth  sea,  we  had  all  the  time.  The 
sudden  fierce  gusts  of  wind  that  are  met  in  the  straits  and  in 
Alaska  und  liering  Sea  arc  railed  " Williwaw*."  hut  none  of 
these  did  we  see.  nor  even  any  of  their  remote  cousins.  The  nar- 
row places  wen*  not  specially  narrow,  and  we  frequently  |>a»*ed 
steamers.  One  German  steamer  passed  us.  gaining  slowly,  and 
was  in  sight  for  some  hours.  Our  faithful  friend  the  (’harabuco 
came  with  us.  leaving  Sandy  Point  at  the  same  time  we  did. 

While  I nm  sure  that  no  one  in  the  fleet  had  felt  that  our  passage 
through  the  straits  would  present  any  great  difficulty,  the  reality 
Miiirnl  little  short  of  ridiculous  when  we  considered  the  grave 
forelMsImgs  und  the  dismal  doubt*  entertained  and  expressed  a* 
to  tin*  *ufc  |ia*siige  of  the  ships.  Of  course  the  winter  season  in 
that  latitude,  either  south  nr  north,  is  stormy  and  bitter,  and 
snowstorms  and  heavy  rain  or  hail  then  make  the  navigation  diffi- 
cult. because  it  I*  difficult  to  nee.  Itut  in  the  summer  it  doe*  not 
siein  much  of  n navigation  problem  for  a modern  ship,  and  in  tin* 
winter  it  is  certainly  no  wor*e  than  many  other  piaeea — Bering 
Sea.  for  instance  to  which  the  navy  has  long  Invii  accustomed. 
In  tin*  old  days  of  smull  ship*  with  limited  engine  |siuer  it  was 
probably  a hazardous  trip,  and  many  were  the  wrecks  which  glad- 


dened the  hearts  of  the  savages  on  the  shores  of  the  straits. 
Tin*  old  nnval  o Hirers  who  *[sike  oracularly  of  our  trip  through 
the  straits  undoubtedly  gained  their  experience  of  them  in  small 
ships;  and  lay  writer*  in  our  own  and  the  foreign  pres*  have 
probably  consulted  the  sailing  direction*  or  undent  honks  of  travel 
and  adventure.  The  strait*  of  .Mugrllan,  and  the  weather  then*, 
have  not  changed  in  the  least,  hut  ships  have.  The  fleet  encountered 
this  *up|Ni~'d  ordeal  as  it  has  everything  else  so  far — uneventfully. 
We  went  right  along  at  the  usual  4IH)  yards  distunre,  and  with  no 
variation  from  the  strict  requirement*  of  any  other  day. 

It  is  two  hundred  mile*  from  Sandy  Point  to  Cape  Pillar,  tin* 
west  end  of  the  strait*.  We  covered  that  distance  in  twenty  hour* 

I read  somewhere  that  the  last  sailing  vessel  to  go  through  made  it 
iii  eighty-six  days! 

There  wa*  some  indignation  and  not  a little  amusement  in  the 
fleet  when  we  -aw  at  Rio  the  report  published  in  our  home  papers 
that  an  experienced  merchant  captain  had  Isen  «ent  down  to  take 
the  fleet  through  the  straits.  From  tin*  siihaequcnt  issues  of  the 
papers  that  we  -aw  we  gathered  that  the  put >lic  was  incensed 
ts-rausc  we  ncrdi-d  a pilot  to  go  through  the  straits.  I am  told  tha* 
\dmiral  Evans  characteristically  remarked  that  if  he  couldn't  take 
the  fleet  through,  there  were,  luckily,  plenty  of  officer*  in  the  fleet 
who  could.  As  u matter  of  fact,  ('upturn  (Merhaus  of  the  fun- 
nrrliml.  and  his  navigator,  l.ieiitenant-Commander  Day.  t<s>k  the 
r,. n nr r i ini i through  the  -trait*,  and  we  all  followed  like  iainli* 
after  the  one  ahead.  And  tin  in  the  emergency  cabin  of  the  flag- 
ship was  the  udmini],  upon  whom  lay  all  the  responsibility. 

It  i.*  usual  on  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  straits  to  en- 
counter a gale.  The  7'rwn eswr  and  H’<i*A tngUm  hud  done  so, 
though  at  a -lightly  more  unfavorable  season.  and  the  order  wa* 
therefore  given  to  make  every  preparation  to  meet  a heavy  gale. 
So  the  venl ilators  forward  were  taken  down,  hatches  and  turrets 
rinsed  up.  mid  everything  movable  wa*  snugly  secured. 

This  wa*  a wise  pris-aiit i»n.  hut  it  proveil  unnecessary.  We  met 
nothing  hut  good  weather,  though  it  was  misty  and  rainy,  and 
occasionally  foggy. 

So  emled  tlie  passage  of  the  Magellan  Straits  by  the  Atlantic  fleet 
—now  Itceome  a Pucilic  licet. 


IT. 
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THE  BANQUET  GIVEN  TO  HRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  BY  THE  PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 


THE  PERSONS  INDICATED  BY  NCMIIERS  IN  THE  PIIOH H.K APII  ABOVE  ARE  AH  rOLLOWM:  1,  MRS  Ht'Ml’HRV  WARD;  2,  THE  Dl'CHIMM 

OP  MABUIOROroil;  3.  MIL  RICHARD  WATSON  UILDKK;  4.  MB.  III'MI'IIRT  WARD;  6,  MRS.  I-  H.  OCUCK;  fl.  MR.  JACOB  A.  RIIH;  7.  DR. 
W.  n.  MAXWELL;  8.  MR.  Cl’NO  II.  Hl'OOLPll ; 9,  MISS  JANE  ADDAMH;  10,  MR.  KORERT  W.  DE  PUREST;  11,  MRS.  OBOKQE  WHITE  riEI.D ; 

12.  DR.  srrn  t.  htewart;  13.  mb.  James  hi’eyer:  14.  mbs.  o.  h.  i*.  iiki.mont;  15,  mbs  w.  k.  Vanderbilt,  jb.;  10,  mbs.  james 
SPEYER  : 17.  MK.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT;  18.  MR.  RALPH  IMI.IT/.EIl:  19.  MI88  ANNE  MORGAN:  20,  MNH.  W.  S.  WEBB;  21,  MR.  PRANK  E.  WEBB; 
22,  MISS  ELISABETH  MAKIU'RY ; 23,  MRS.  RALPH  PCLIT/.ER;  24,  MR.  W.  K.  VANDERBILT,  JR. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  who  is  now  visiting  America,  wm  I he 
guest  of  hmiur  at  a dinner  recently  given  for  her  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York,  by  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  of  which  Mrs.  Ward  is  an  honorary  member.  The  di» 
tinguished  novelist  read  an  address  on  l lie  subject  of  " Play- 
grounds in  England,”  in  which  she  told  of  the  increasing  attention 
i hat  is  I icing  given  ntmuul  to  the  work  of  providing  recreation 


facilities  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  rnmparrd  with  it  (he 
prugre**  that  has  been  made  in  this  respect  in  the  United  States. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  present,  discussed,  in  a 
pointed  and  effective  speech,  "The  Responsibility  uf  Women.”  In 
addition  to  the  toustmaster.  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  other 
speakers  at  the  dinner  were  Mis*  .lane  Ad  dams,  of  Chicago,  Mrs. 
George  C.  Riggs  (Kate  Douglu*  Wigginl,  and  Mr.  .lacob  A.  Kli*. 


WHEN  WOMEN  RULED 

By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


IKRK  are.  no  doubt,  arguments  of  ntlIik*  that  may  Ik* 
advanced  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women;  Init  liaise  who  claim,  in  chief,  that  female 
suffrage  would  overturn  the  structure  of  male 
dominance,  built  up  since  the  dawn  of  history,  eould 
hardly  put  forth  a feebler  hypothesis.  The  earliest 
condition  of  every  race  u|s>n  the  globe  lias  been 
one  of  feminine  supremacy. 

•*  Contrary  to  the  received  usage."  writi-s  Diodorus  Siculus,  ” the 
laws  permit  the  Egyptians  to  niutry  their  sister-,  after  the  manner 
of  Osiris  ami  Isis.  . . . The  queen  rwelvw  more  power  and  re- 
spect than  tin*  king,  and  . . . among  private  individuals  the  woman 
rules  over  the  man,  and  it  is  stipulated  by  the  terms  of  the  dowry 
eoiitrael  that  the  man  shall  obey  the  woman.”  Retuuins  of  demotic 
deeds  Iwur  out  these  assertions. 

” It  was  the  custom  for  the  woman  to  govern  the  man,”  wrote 
Andrew  Wright  of  the  Iroquois  in  1873.  “ lie  might  lie  ordered 

at  any  moment  to  take  his  blanket  and  jwck  off."  After  such  u 
catastrophe,  unless  some  kindly  molher-in-law  intervened,  lie  had 
to  return  to  his  elan.  The  women  even  elected  the  tribul  chief. 

It  was  the  growth  of  the  custom  of  holding  personal  property 
which  overthrew  the  matriarchttte.  or  women’s  rule,  and  established 
the  system  of  agnation  or  inheritance  through  the  males.  Hitherto 
the  woman  hail  been  supreme  in  trilw  and  household.  In  Dahomey, 
futnoiis  for  its  female  warriors,  the  royal  house  inherited  through 
the  mother.  This  was  also  the  custom  in  Tonga  and  the  islands  of 
Polynesia. 

The  afterglow  of  the  period  of  female  supremacy  is  dimly  shown 


in  legends  carried  down  to  us  from  the  duwn  of  history.  Amasona 
came  to  the  relief  of  Troy.  To  up|s-u*c  the  linger  of  Powcidon.  it 
was  decreed  at  At  liens  in  (he  time  of  Kekriqm  that  women  should 
m»  longer  have  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assemblies,  and  that 
children  should  no  longer  liear  the  name*  of  their  mothers. 

Stories  in  the  Old  Testament  take  on  a new  interest  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  this  ancient  imtIikI  of  feminine  rule. 
According  to  (irnesis  2:24.  a man  shall  leave  his  father  and 
mot  her  and  cleave  to  his  w ife.  Now.  this  din’s  not  nu-an  that  they 
shall  set  up  housekeeping  together;  it  is  not  a slur  upon  the 
primitive  mother-in-law.  It  means  that  he  must  leave  his  clan 
and  enter  that  of  his  wife.  So.  ton.  We  understand  the  tribula- 
tions of  .faenb.  When  this  patrinrch  stole  uway  with  his  (wo 
wives.  Leah  and  Rachel,  from  the  home  of  hi*  father-in-law,  he  was 
committing  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences,  for  his  marriage  had 
made  him  a member  of  hi*  wives’  elan.  He  had  became  their 
property.  And.  much  later  in  history.  Samson  marries  a woman 
in  Philiatia,  and  ha*  to  go  there  to  visit  her. 

” Woman,”  says  Tertutlian.  "thou  art  the  gate  of  hell."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  the  well  known  opinions  of  the  fathers  in  this 
respect.  Tin*  stern  provisions  of  the  Christian  jurists  mine  into 
run  diet  with  the  milder  customs  of  the  barbarians.  Among  the 
Visigoth*.  Bavarians,  and  Burgundians  no  male  kinsman  could 
interfere  with  the  wife’s  guardianship  of  her  children. 

According  to  Manouvricr,  the  anthropologist,  the  average  cranial 
capacity  in  cubic  centimeters  of  men  in  the  stone  age  was  1544. 
as  against  1500  of  modern  Parisians:  that  of  women  in  the  stuue 
age  was  1422,  a*  against  only  1338  to-day. 
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The  " Dixie,"  Winner 
of  the  Dewar  Trophy 


” The  General  ” making 
fast  Time  on  Lake  Worth 


Viewing  a Finish  from  One  of  the  Elec- 
tric Launches  which  followed  the  Races 


The  “Dolphin,”  Winner  of  four 
Firsts  and  two  Seconds  In  her  CLus 


One  of  the  favorite  Coigns  of  Vantage  The  “Trente- Sept,”  a 

during  the  Races — a Gasoline  House-boat  Florida-built  Contestant 


PALM  BEACH’S  MOTOR-BOAT  CARNIVAL 

at  tiir  mi'irrit  anm-ai.  mkiatta  or  tiik  palm  beach  power-boat  ahhociatiox,  ukld  kecextlt  at  rnr.  ruiniiiA  resort. 

TW  EX  TV  -TWO  II  Hill -POWER  CttAET  tOMPETED.  THE  MOST  NOTABLE  EVENTS  OF  THE  MEET  WERE  THE  WIN  XI  .VI  OP  THE  PEW  AH  MIIIRIJI 
T RUI’ll T BY  K.  J.  SCHROEtlER’-l  DIXIE,”  AMI  THE  ESTAHI IHHMEXT  HV  TIIK  SAME  IKIAT  OF  A NEW  ONKMIl-K  RECORD — 2 MIMTES 
Id  3-5  seconds.  mt  iua,att a lasted  kite  ways,  ami  war  lamely  attended  nr  motoimmiat  kmthsiasth 
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Madame  de  Billion’s  Easter  Costume 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

DRAWINGS  BY  P STRUT  II  MANN 


POOR  Madame  de  Billion, 
the  times  were  so  hard 
She  found  it  distressful  to 
live  by  the  card. 

Her  husband’s  cold  cash  was 
locked  up  in  the  bust 
Of  the  Crackeriack  Trust, 

And  all  of  his  bonds  and  indus- 
trious stocks 

Were  scattered  around  in  “ Se- 
curity Hocks,” 

Not  a dollar  in  sight 
To  ease  off  the  plight. 

With  Easter  approaching  neat 
Saturday  nightl 
De  B.  didn't  care, . .he’s  a self 
ish  old  man. 

Who  lives  to  enjoy  all  the  fun  I Vising  and  signing 

that  he  can. 

And  goes  to  the  dub  for  his  wining  and  dining. 

And  pays  for  it  all  by  just  signing  and  signing. 


Her  bills  were  so  large  at  both 
Drcssem's  and  Gore's, 

And  also  at  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  stores. 

They'd  shut  off  her  credit,  and, 
with  little  respect. 

Send  around  to  collect 
Quite  a number  of  folks  whom 
'twas  hard  to  resist, 

Who’d  never  been  put  on  her 
visiting  list; 

While  Madame  Von  Feather, 
Who  made  all  her  hats,  had 
closed  up  altogether. 

So  nowhere  in  town— how  it 
filled  her  with  loathing! — 
Would  any  one  send  her  a 
scrap  of  new  clothing 
In  which  to  appear  at  St. 

Swi  thin’s  next  Sunday, 

And  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  old 
Lady  Grundy. 


Of  course  she  had  plenty  of 
gowns  and  creations 
By  modistes  of  all  the  sartorial 
nations, 

But  nothing  she  hadn't  already 
once  worn, 

would  fill  her  with  acorn. 


Her  maid  was  a wonder,  and 
gave  a suggestion 


.1  cAm/kuu  the  made 


J/i*a  Lemon,  for  instance 


And  to  wear  them  again,  that 
And  weaken,  no  doubt,  much 
her  social  position 
'Mongst  those  who  are  fighting 
the  games  of  Perdition. 

Miss  Lemon,  for  instance,  who 
sits  in  the  pew 

Behind  her  would  know  that 
the  gown  wasn't  new. 

And  every  one  knows  that  Miss 
Lemon’s  a teaser. 

And  to  get  juicy  gossip  you 
don’t  have  to  squeeze  her! 
Poor  Madame  De  Billion  l Twas 
an  awful  dilemma. 

And  filled  her  with  many  a 
shiver  and  tremor i 
And  then  in  a moment  a glad 
inspiration 

Arrived  to  relieve  her  most  sad 
situation. 


That  solved  all  her  troubles, 
and  saved  her  digestion 
Beyond  any  question. 

A chapeau  she  made 
Of  the  parlor  lamp-shade: 
For  feathers,  a buster 
Plucked  out  of  the  family  bric- 
a-brac  duster, 

A hat  I must  say  that  not  only 
was  cunning. 

But  stunning. 

Her  waist  was  a dream,  made 
of  delicate  laces 
From  curtains  of  windows,  and 
old  pillow  cases. 

Where  no  one  would  miss  ’em, 
and  showed  off  her  figger 
In  fashion  de  rigger: 

And  then  for  a skirt,  an  old 
rose  portiere. 

Or  rather  a pair. 

Were  draped  in  the  jauntiest 
possible  air. 


Then  for  a skirt 


For  things  that  are  jaunty  the  maid  of  Parcc 
Is  'way  up  in  Gee. 

A girdle  of  curtain-rope,  hinting 
dull  red. 

With  knobs  at  the  ends  from 
the  baby's  brass  bed. 
Completed  a skirt 
So  rich  it  made  others  look 
tawdry  and  pert; 

As  chaste  and  as  chic 
As  the  best  Japonique. 

A cutaway  coat,  with  a spar- 
rowish  tail. 

That  used  to  be  worn  by  her 
brother  at  Yale, 

Embroidered  in  front,  and  be- 
hind, and  all  over 
With  braid  from  her  grand- 
mother's old-faahloncd  sofa. 
In  patterns  suggesting  the  use 
The  maid  of  ltarcc  of  some  dope 

Kaleidoscope, 

With  a wee  little  vest 
Dug  out  of  a chest 

Of  duds  that  De  Billion  was  constantly  sporting 
In  days  long  ago  when  he  came  to  her  courting. 

Topped  off  the  whole  thing.  I 
neglected  to  say 
The  spats  that  she  wore  were 
of  yellowish  gray. 

And  made  both  her  sltoeses 
Resemble  a couple  of  fine  char- 
lotte russes. 

Fresh,  sweet,  and  untainted. 

Her  uppers  she  painted! 


These  done,  she  was  ready,  and 
went  to  the  service 
Both  calm  and  contented,  and 
not  at  all  nervous. 

And  none  would  have  guessed 
from  her  bearing  majestic 
The  gown  that  she  wore  was 
impromptu  domestic. 

And  every  one  said,  as  they 
noted  her  garment: 

*'  De  Billion’s  a wonder,  the 
beaBtly  old  varmint  l 
No  trouble  can  break  him,  it's 
rottenly  funny 


Xol  at  alt  nerroue 


To  think  where  he  gets  such  a big  wad  of  money! 

We're  skimping,  and  scamping,  and  scrouging.  but  he 
Keeps  his  wife  dressed  as  well  as  the  Queen  of  Shebcc!’’ 
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DU  do  mo  an  injustice."  said  the  Serious 
Student  in  a hurt  tone.  " It  is  not  only  be- 
cause I have  Ini*  passes.  Kill  here  is  tlio  only 
lorn*  of  public  entertainment  which  has  re- 
mained practically  unchanged.  The  mount  c- 
I »i uk,  the  jester,  and  the  aeroliat  of  the  middle 
age*  all  are  prototypes  of  the  principal  per- 
formers in  the  circus  of  to-day.  Their  view- 
point may  show  us  why  public  taste  in  enter- 
tainment has  not  improved.  01  course,  if  you  do  not  care  to 
ac<-nm|iuny  me — ” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  hut  pacify  hint  by  going  along.  All 
during  tlie  trip  to  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn  he  continued  his 
enthusiastic  efforts  to  harness  up  the  ]>a*t  to  the  present.  Not 
even  the  unpleasantly  chilly  drizzle  discouraged  him. 

•*So  much  the  better,"  he  argued;  "the  circus  people  will  have 
time  to  converse  with  us." 

Hut  it  was  only  half  an  hour  till  show  time,  and  **  hustle"  was 
in  the  air.  The  |H-rformers  were  too  busy  to  he  interviewed,  ex 
plained  his  friend  the  press  agent;  we  could  walk  around  and  talk 
to  the  attache**.  It  was  not  until  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
monkey  cage  told  him  gruffly  to  "move  on  and  not  block  the  lent” 
that  tlie  Student  finally  gave  up. 

Just  then  the  persuasive  tones  of  the  |>ortly  individual  in  charge 
of  the  lemonade  stand  drew  our  attention,  lie  whs  hawking  to 
little  purpose,  we  noted,  for  few  of  the  dampened  multitude  that 
swept  by  vouchsafed  him  even  a look.  Immediately  the  Student's 
air  of  dejection  faded. 

**  1 hail  forgotten  him,”  he  said;  "one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
inevitable  institutions  of  the  circus,  yet  sufficiently  apart  from  it 
to  lie  a competent  critic.  He's  not  busy;  we  shall  learn  from 
him." 

As  a preliminary  the  Student  purchased  two  glasses  of  the  vivid 
fluid  and  refused  his  change.  The  portly  individual  brightened  up 
umazingly.  When  the  Student  commiserated  with  him  on  the 
unseasonable  weather,  it  became  obvious  that  the  1'ink  Lemonade 


“Tbs  kids  is  sick  next  day.  We  get  the  blame” 


Man's  blatant  exterior  hid  a sensitive  soul;  lie  had  Usui  depressed, 
discouraged,  and  lie  welcomed  sympathy. 

" It's  fierce,"  he  replied,  suspending  the  lurking.  " It's  three 
days  now,  an'  if  it  don't  slop.  I'll  be  crimped.  It  keeps  you  busy 
trying  not  to  lose  a sale — ” 

lie  turned  ingratiatingly  to  a tall  angular  woman  who  was 
peering  through  steel- rimmed  spectacles  at  a lemonade  tub,  while 
she  held  tightly  l*y  the  hand  a primly  starched  little  girl. 

“ No'm ; no  coloring  matter  in  it  to  hurt  the  insides.  It's  made 
of  the  new  stylish  lemons  growt-d  in  California  by  Mr.  Hurhank 
specially  for  the  Four  Hundred  pink  teas.  Here  ye  are,  Jimmy, 
two  glasses.” 

He  interpreted  the  Student's  expression  and  explained: 

"Got  to  do  it  since  that  blamed  queerer  Wiley  turned  loose 
his  pure  food  wrinkle.  The  stiffs  that's  nursing  a weary  existence 
on  excelsior  breakfast  foods  and  sawdust  coffee  blows  along  and 
wants  to  know  all  kinds  of  fool  things — if  the  lemonade  contains 
Uuizoate  of  dynamite,  forma l-dehyde,  or  any  of  the  popular  embalm- 
ing fluids.  I can't  tell  'mi  the  truth — that  those  things  is  too  expen- 
sive to  put  in  our  product ; so  I have  to  square  it  more  artistic 
and  picturesque.’' 

“‘The  art  is  to  conceal  art,’”  murmured  the  Student. 

*'  Exactly.”  went  on  the  Pink  Lemonade  Man;  **  hut  you’ve  got  to 
l»e  careful  nowadays.  I got  wise  that  most  of  those  who  comes  up 
representing  ‘rmselves  as  fond  inspector*  and  consuming  samples 
to  Is-  sure  it  was  O.K.  was  grafters.  So  I got  reckless.  A smooth 
salesman  sold  me  a job  lot  of  patent  lemonade  powder  at  sixty 
cents  a pound,  which  make*  sixty  gallons.  Well,  there's  a rush 
on,  so  we  make  it  up  and  d<*al  it  out.  regardless.  Then  wlmt  hap- 
pen*! Along  comes  a *liff  an'  buys  a gls**  an'  pours  it  into  a bottle 
lie  s hnok  in  about  two  hours  with  a constable  who  pinches  me  for 
violating  the  pure  food  laws. 

“ 1 don't  sav  nothin'  while  the  stiff  sings  a long  wail  to  the  judge 
alsiiit  my  liquid*  In  in'  full  of  saccharine.  |tut  I'm  rcmcmlM-ring 
some  patent  medicine  dope  I once  read  trustfully,  so  1 pull  a line 
of  expert  chemistry  for  a defence,  and  get  turned  loose — 

" llere  you  are!  Here  you  are!  Scientific  lemonade  for  the 
children!  I Jimmy,  tend  to  hiisines*. ) That's  it — a glass  for  each 
of  the  youngsters  and  one  for  yourself,  of  course." 

The  Pink  Lemonade  Man  turned  to  iis  and  said,  sotto  voce; 

" I knew  that  fat  old  guy  was  yearning  fer  a chance  to  get  up 
against  our  goods.  You  could  tell  by  the  way  lie  slowed  up  when 
lie  dragged  the  kids  by.  I’d  ’a’  lost  him  in  u’minute.” 

” Is*st  him,”  I »aid;  “how!" 

'*  Well,  he'd  'a'  been  ashamed  to  stop  unless  the  kids  put  up  a 
howl.  Same  wav  about  i-oiiiin’  to  the  circus.  The  old  guys  lets 
on  it's  too  undignified  for  their  own  amusement.  but  they  stir  their 
kills  up  with  ambition  to  go,  so  at  the  last  minute  they  can  show 
how  kind-hearted  and  sell  sacrificin'  they  arc,  by  takin'.  cm. 
Then  they  get  'em  here  and  manage  to  nil  met  their  attention  to  all 
the  lemonade  and  |*-nnuts  and  other  circus  delicacies  which  they 
yearn  for.  Consequence.  there’s  a constant  howl,  which  is  stilled 
with  the  good*.  A*  the  old  one*  ha*  lugger  capacities,  they  sur- 
vive; hut  the  kid*  is  sick  next  day.  We  get  all  the  blame,  when, 
start  to  finish,  it's  the  fault  of  them  old  hypocrites." 

The  Student  was  duly  impressed,  hut  I could  tell  there  was 
xnmething  on  hi*  mind.  Finally  he  *|>oke. 

••  You  spoke  of  a chemical  defenro.”  he  remarked  with  significant 
carch-xsnc-* : "what  was  it!  I mean  in  I lie  pure  food  case.” 

“Oh."  said  tlie  Pink  Lemonade  Man.  "you  mran  about  the 
sneeharine!  Well.  I admitted  it.  sod  said  we  used  saccharine 
purely  for  the  scientific  reason  that  there  wn*  thousands  of  victims 
of  dials-tes  and  Bright's  disease  which  regular  sugar  would  Is* 
poison  to.  Also  I invited  the  judge  lo  come  to  the  show  at  my 
e\|«c||«e  and  1a*1e  the  good*  himself 

••  Will  \im  look  at  that  cheap  skate  lifting  that  slice  of  lemon  out 
of  hi*  glass  and  chewing  it  up!"  He  Is-ekone.l  to  Jimmy,  who  wa* 
at  the  oilier  end  of  the  »t,ind.  " If  you  ain't  careful  nU>ut  dipping 
up  them  lemons,  you're  tired.  I could  make  some  money  if  it 
wasn’t  fer  you. 

"It's  tilings  like  that."  he  said,  turning  lo  us.  " that  keeps  me 
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poor.  Besides,  it  makes  it  too  risky  to  use  them  new  paper-mashy 
articles  I hear  is  on  the  market." 

\\>  looked  our  incredulity. 

“ Sure."  asseverated  the  Pink  lemonade  Man,  with  a superior 
smile;  ” though  I ain't  never  used  'em.  Had  one  experience  with 
fake  ice  that  made  me  leery  of  them  devices. 

“ It's  an  awful  hot  summer  day.  and  we’re  in  one  of  them  little 
jay  burg*  where  the  local  ice  supply  is  cornered  by  the  lee-errum 
store  and  the  undertaker.  The  former  won't  ever  loosen  up,  serin' 
they  figure  on  controllin"  the  coolin’  refreshments  while  the  show 
U in  town;  and  the  undertaker  trustin’  he’ll  need  hi*  after  it’s 
gone.  Well,  wc  manage  to  dig  up  a lit  lie  from  a farmer,  hut  sceln’ 
it's  a sizzling  day,  our  display  is  pitiful.  The  natives  have  drove 
in  for  a holiday  and  they're  making  a constant  veil  for  more  ice  to 
Hush  the  dust  out  of  their  throats.  | got  another  helper  with  me 
then,  an'  he's  an  Kdison  in  the  lemonade  hi/-  Jxay*  he: 

" ' Itrgurd*  fer  cracked  ice  is  all  imagination.  Break  nj>  some 
of  them  thick  glass  insulators,  which  will  look  like  ice.  Well  fill 
the  glasses  with  it.  then  top  off  with  some  real  ice,  and  fill  up  with 
lemonade.  Besides,  it’ll  he  savin’.’ 

"Say,  the  eireet  is  great ! You  get  a merry  chink-chink  on  the 
side  of  the  glass  that  would  bring  joy  to  a mau  the  morning  after. 
I'm  figurin'  on  raisin’  the  boy’s  salary. 

“ It's  in  the  evening  that  along  blows  one  nf  them  rural  type* 
that  raise-*  a crop  of  face  alfalfa  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
* havin'.  With  him  is  three  kids  which  tlircntcn  to  grow  up  the 
same.  He  hovers  around  the  stand  five  minutes  before  he  gets 
courage  to  huv.  Then  it's  one  glass  he  order*. 

“ I'm  watehin'  proceeding*,  which  consist*  of  takin’  a sip  all 
around.  Then  I'm  horrified  to  see  the  old  skate  dig  into  the  glass 
ami  begin  to  whack  up  the  cracked  ice.  The  old  fellow  goes  up 
against  a fawney  piece,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  there's  a yell 
that  start*  a panic  in  the  wild  animal  tent.  He's  hit  down  with 
a limn  tooth  and  broke  it  off.  Neein’  the  village  constable's  present. 
I'm  pinclwd.  and  it  costs  me  two  hundred  for  permission  to  leave 
the  burg.” 

“ You  must  come  to  understand  the  circus  profession  pretty  well," 
suggested  the  Student,  still  mindful  of  hi*  purpoae. 

**  lamions,"  said  the  Pink  Iz-ninnado  Man.  •*  is  my  profession — 
and  first  and  last.  I've  had  a good  many  handed 
me."  he  confided,  meditatively. 

"Take  it  from  me,  there’s  four- dustier*  in  this 
business,  same  as  any  other.  I don’t  wonder  you 
smile:  hut  it's  straight  good*.  Why.  there's  the 
game  ' Smooth  Al.'  one  of  the  ticket  men.  put  up 
on  us  lemonade  men.  There's  four  of  us  hnys 
the  privilege.  Anderson,  that's  selling  across  the 
tent,  gets  wise  that  our  business  is  always  hurt 
by  the  home  talent,  which  make*  up  lemonade 
and  | will  lie*  it  outside  tor  half  price.  An'  lie  dope* 
out  how  he  can  prevent  it  by  combinin'  forces. 

This  is,  that  we  send  a man  to  the  small  burg* 
a day  ahead  of  the  show,  and  buy  up 
lemon  in  sight.  This  ain’t  dillicuU.  serin  there’s 
usually  about  three  stores  that  keep  lemons,  ami 
the  supply  ain’t  staggerin’. 

" Immediately  we  notice  business  picks  up.  and 
Iwsides  we  don't  lose  nothin’.  There’s  usually 
been  such  u dciuund  for  lemons  that  the  grocers 
is  glad  to  liny  them  hark  at  full  price  when  we 
leave. 

’ By  and  by  we  get  tackling  bigger  village*, 
nnd  then  notice  tliat  we  got  to  buy  a lot  nf 
lemon*  that  we  can’t  unload  afterward*.  Re- 
ports is  there's  always  one  or  two  men  with  a 
big  supply  on  hand  for  which  they  want  prices. 

“Well,  the  thing  cornea  out.  'Smooth  Al ' is 
doin'  u*  dirt.  He's  got  wise  to  our  method,  and 
is  the  one  shooting  in  those  big  bunches  of 
lemon*.  He's  hail  eases  sent  to  burgs  for  three 
weeks  ahead,  and  they're  distributed  by  a 
sneaky  lithographer  who  get*  around  a day 
ahead' of  our  man.  and  appoints  agent*.  But 
stung  him  all  right.  We  stopped  buying  for 
four  weeks,  which  about  covered  Al  a supply.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  lie  had  alsnit  six  billion  on 
hand,  which  he  wa*  glad  to  unload  on  us  at 
very  bargain  prices.” 

“l)o  you  find  your — profession  profitable?’’  I 

asked. 

“ Ilusinc«*  ha*  In-on  rotten  no  far  this  season, 
but  it’ll  pick  up  from  now  on.  The  show  jumps  out  through  terri- 
tory where  nil  the  towns  mostly  i*  prohibition.” 

“All!"  ejaculated  the  Student,  delightedly;  " »o  you  find  that  in 
those  place*  the  (K-nple  really  prefer  lemonade  to  stronger  drink?” 

The  Pink  Lemonade  Man  laughed  ponderously. 

“Prefer  it!”  he  chortled.  "Well,  not  by  a damn  sight.  The 
men  consumes  niiantitii*  of  it  for  the  same  reason  they  voted  for 
prohibition.  It*  advertising.  In  them  nibber-nrek  communities 
all  the  old  sanctified  flame*  know*  what  everybody  doe*.  So  the 
men  folks  have  to  vote  for  prohibition  or  be  held  up  a*  town 
drunkard*.  Consequence  i*  they  fall  up  against  a lemonade  stand 
to  keep  up  the  bluff,  and  we  benefit.  It’s  amusin'  to  see  them 
victims  uptipping  the  stuff  under  the  counter,  same  a*  the  wise 
mends- r*  of  a Sixth  Avenue  Saturday  night  reunion. 

" There's  some  men  unscrupulous  enough  to  swindle  them  unfor- 
tunate* in  a most  In-artless  and  di*u|ip>intin'  way.  They’ll  have 
one  l*>wl  of  fluid  colored  extra  ml.  They  recommend  this  lo  the 
men,  with  a very  suggestive  side  wink,  ns  * tonic  lemonade  * at  ten 


cent*  per.  Of  course,  it'*  only  lemonade,  but  the  poor  victims  can’t 
make  a holler.  *cein’  their  chaperone*  is  present." 

The  Student  had  been  gazing  at  the  Pink  Lemonade  Man's  right 
hand,  on  which  sparkled  a big  diamond,  which  he  adjusted  fre- 
quently so  that  it  would  show  to  advantage. 

“ Fine  atone  you  have,”  he  remarked.  ” I have  heard,  I think, 
that  diamond*  are  rather  popular  with  circus  people.” 

” Moat  performer#,”  said  the  Pink  Lemonade  Man.  “soak  away 
their  spare  change  in  sparklers  *o  a*  to  have  somethin’  to  hock  if 
they  go  broke.  I flash  mine  mostly  for  business  reasons,  though 
1 ain't  denyin’  I’ve  converted  it  at  time*.  Diamond*  mid*  dignity, 
specially  in  small  towns,  where  they  can  only  recognize  a gentle 
man  because  lie  wear*  a high  hat.  patent  leather  shoe*,  and  swell 
clothes.  Besides,  it  make*  'em  feel  easier  to  let  'em  see  you 
trustin'  a Tine  sparkler  like  that  in  the  liquids  you're  selling  'em,” 

Here  a shower  of  sawdust  fell  about  Us.  Two’  boys  were  fighting 
in  front  of  the  stand,  rolling  on  the  ground  and  petting  each  other 
with  sawdust. 

•'  Well,  I’ll  be — ” liegan  the  Pink  Lemonade  Man,  a*  a quantity 
of  it  landed  in  one  of  the  tubs.  Then  he  smiled  philosophically. 

“ It'll  draw  a crowd,  ami  maybe  I'll  land  some  of  'em.  Here, 
•Jimmy.’’  be  called  loudly  to  his  assistant,  “ take  this  tub  over  to 
the  dressing  tent  and  emptv  it.”  He  turned  to  us. 

” What  lie'll  do,”  lie  confided,  “ is  strain  it  through  a cheesecloth 
we  keep  on  purpose.  He’ll  bring  it  hark  in  a minute,  that  is,  unless 
Mademoiselle  Fleurette  is  hanging  ’round." 

The  Serious  Student,  beamed. 

“ Are  there  many  little  romances  around  the  circus?”  he  asked, 
eagerly.  “ I presume  she  is  his  sweet  heart?” 

Tlie  Pink  lz-monadc  Man  threw  hack  his  head  and  gave  up  to  such 
explosive  and  sprinkling  mirth  that  I shuddered  for  the  lemonade. 

“ If  Jimmy  heard  you,”  he  finally  managed  to  splutter.  “ he'd 
probably  try  to  heat  your  face  in.  Mademoiselle  Fleurcttc's  a 
young  man.  Him  an'  Jimmy  lister  be  pals,  but  now  most  every 
time  they  meet  there’s  a scrap.  Flcurctte's  got  a swelled  head  an' 
puta  on  air*.  Jimmy  gets  back  at  him  by  insinuations  concerning 
him  pa**ln'  for  a perfee'  lady.” 

I shared  the  Student's  obvious  amazement,  but  it  was  he  who 
voiced  our  curiosity. 


“ Nix.  hr  ain't  tlu»  bearded  lady,”  replied  the  Pink  Lemonade 
Man.  He  wiped  the  evidences  of  keen  emotion  from  his  eyes  with 
the  hack  of  his  hand,  served  three  patrons  with  such  preoccupation 
that  he  neglected  to  fill  the  glasses,  und  Ibcn  returned  with 
mysterious  mien. 

" You  got  to  promise  to  say  nothin'  till  the  show  leaves,”  he 
stipulated,  one  baud  shielding  bis  mouth  in  a theatrically  confiden- 
tial manner.  Wr  promised. 

*’  Well."  hr  confided,  ” Fleurette  is  at  present  what  you  see  all 
over  the  hilllMiards  as  'The  Dainty  Parisicnne  in  the  Double  Sensa- 
tional, Death-defying.  Whirligig  I zap  for  Life.'  But  before  the 
accident  his  name  was  Dugan  -Mike  Dugan,  an’  he  run  away  from 
home  with  Jimmy  to  join  the  circus.” 

"Accident?”  wc  gasjied.  simultaneously. 

’’Cert,"  said  the  Pink  Lemonade  Man;  “ that’s  .what  made  him 
a star.  He’d  been  a canvas  man,  working  twenty  six  hours  a day. 
One  day  there  was  trouble  placing  one  of  the  tiig  piles,  and  they 
( Continual  on  pejg  29.) 
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The  Charm  of  Eastertide  at  Atlantic  City 

By  JOHN  STEEVENS 

DRAWINGS  BY  VERNON  HOWE  BAILEY 


Dt’RINfi  two  weeks  of 
rach  recurring  spring- 
time— the  wtflt  preced- 
ing and  the  week  following 
Faster  , Sunday — the  native 
•spirit  of  Anieriea  vanishes  from  Atlantic  City,  and  In  it#  place 
suddenly  appear#,  from  nowhere  and  everywhere,  a sprite  whom* 
habitat  i#  l’aris — the  Paris  of  gayety.  color,  music;  of  laughter  run 
■ lot ; of  costumes  and  cafes,  of 
dancing  and  merriment,  of  “ farewell- 
to- yesterday,  and  tlie-devil-takc-to- 
morrowl”  Why  this  giddy  little 
sprite  should  have  selected  Atlantic 
City,  some  years  ago.  as  a place 
wherein  to  nettle  down  for  a fortnight 
each  spring  and  to  hold  jester’s  court 
no  man  knoweth.  and  none  attemptetli 
to  guess.  But  that  he  cornea  is  fact ; 
and  that  some  thousands  of  men  and 
women  come  to  welcome  him  is  also 
fact,  for  the  great  majority  sec  him 
in  his  home  every  year  or  two.  and 
they  win*  the  annual  opportunity  to 
see  him  hen-,  to  imbibe  of  his  over 
flowing  jollity,  to  breathe  of  his 
atmosphere  of  lightness,  and  to  share 
his  care-free  life. 

Nowhere  else,  certainly  not  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Cnitcd  States, 
does  the  Master  season  come  with 
such  u sudden  burst  of  joyousness, 
such  a fountain  of  renewed  vitality, 
as  at  Atlantic  City.  During  the  few 
Imt  months  of  the  year  this  cosmo- 
politan old  resort  is  humming,  roar- 
ing, shouting,  with  good  humor  on 
the  part  of  millions  of  visitors  from 
all  over  the  land.  The  immense 
boardwalk  is  filled  in  the  morning, 
crowded  in  the  late  afternoon,  and 
almost  jammed  at  night;  heaeli 
shows,  pavilions,  piers,  — all  the 
thousand-ami -one  opportunities  for  an 
hour’s  enjoyment — are  in  full  blast. 

The  inlet  yachts  are  loaded  to  their 
capacity;  the  bathing-grounds  are 
swarmed ; hotels,  boarding-houses, 
cottages  of  high  and  low  degree  are 
filled  to  overflowing  with  guest# 
honked  far  in  advance:  and  excursionists  from  a score  of  cities 
and  town#  come  by  thousands  to  #|#-nd  but  a day,  and  return 
Iminc  at  night.  Such,  in  brief,  i#  Atlantic  City  for  one  part  « f 
the  year.  And  then,  ex- 
cepting for  a compara- 
tively few  of  the  best 
hotels,  the  town  practi- 
cally shuts  down  its  ac- 
tivities, puts  on  a cloak  of 
quiet  gray — gray  sand, 
gruv  sea, neutral  sky-effect# 
— during  the  long  winter. 
To  he  sure,  people  do  corni- 
down  here  in  the  cold 
season,  the  season  of 
sharp,  bracing  winds,  and 
menacing,  tumultuous, 
smashing  *#«#:  but  they 
arc  a handful  compared 
with  the  summer  multi- 
tude*. The  latter  part  of 
January  and  February  see 
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more  and  more  arriving — business  and  professional  i 


i who  know 


The  Pleasure  Craft  at  the  Inlet 


they  need  rest,  and  take  it  us  a regular  matter  of  business;  women 
mid  children  who  need  a change  of  scene  and  air,  or  who  can 
easily  eonvinee  Paterfamilias  of  the 
apparent  need.  And  all  these  folk 
enjoy  themselves  keenly,  rationally; 
for  the  beat  of  the  nostelries  are 
never  cloned,  and  good  living  and 
good  music  and  general  g»#>d  cheer 
are  conducive  to  rational  enjoyment. 
But  it  is  during  the  week  preceding 
and  the  week  following  Master  Sunday 
that  Atlantic  City  abowa  it#  individu- 
ality. its  clear-cut  distinction  from 
any  other  resort  in  America. 

You  who  are  worldly-wise  readers 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
who  therefore  read  the  advertising 
columns  as  habitually  us  you  read  the 
new#  columns  and  editorials,  may 
have  noticed  that  for  a month  pre- 
ceding Master  there  appear  now  and 
then  moderate  reminders  of  Atlantic 
City  as  a spring  resort.  But  you  also 
note  that  there  i#  no  such  carefully 
planned,  elaborate,  extensive,  and  ex- 
pensive advertising  as  appears  later 
on  in  the  summer  when  the  hotels 
and  boarding-house*  exert  themselves 
to  draw  guest#  thither.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  determine.  Atlantic  City 
needs  no  Mastertide  advertising.  It 
has,  during  the  two  Master  weeks,  all 
the  guests  Its  leading  hotel#  ran  ac- 
commodate, and  those  who  neglect  to 
secure  quarters  far  in  advance  are 
turned  away.  Its  leading  hotel#.  I 
say,  and  for’ the  very  good  reason  that 
mighty  few  of  the  other  kind  urc  o|ien 
at  Master.  And  only  the  finest  are 
open,  for  the  further  good  reason  that 


jirm-tically  all  of  the  Master  guest# 


are  people  of  wealth  and  fashion 
from  fourteen  States,  who  come  regu- 
larly, year  after  year,  regarding  their  sojourn  something  in  the 
same  way  they  regard  the  opera  season — as  a regular  function 
of  high  social  imj#  rlano-.  They  are  accustomed  fo  the  best  at 
home,  are  these  folk,  ami  tliey  demand  the 
liewi  here — and  get  It.  Nothing  is  too  costly, 
nothing  too  elaborate,  so  long  ab  it  ap 
proaclu*#  perfection  in  quality  and  service. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  names  figure 
in  the  social  register#  of  their  home  cities. 

An  equally  large  percentage  figure  on  board* 
of  directors,  on  lists  of  patronesses  for  n 
hundred  different  undertakings  in  social, 
philanthropic,  educational.  and  charitable 
affairs.  They  have  had  a lortg.  strenuous 
winter,  most  of  these  men  and  women,  and 
they  come  down  here  to  regain  elasticity  of 
spirit,  miry  don’t-  have  to  seek  long  for 
elasticity,  either.  An  hour’s  ride  in  one  of 
the  great  boardwalk  chair#,  if  von  are  no^ 
feeling  quite  “ up  1o  snuff."  or  a four  tuile 
tramp  at  a swinging  gait  along  that  great 
avenue,  will  bring  good  red  blood  rushing 
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Atlantic  City'*  far-famed  Boardwalk,  with  its  strolling,  idling  Thousands  of  Visitors 


through  one’s  body  from  crown  to  torn,  am.  M»m«-whrrr  in  between — 
everywhere,  in  fact — a ravenous  longing  to  get  into  the  dining- 
room as  noon  as  luncheon  is  served,  and  to  stay  there  as  long  as 
possible.  Kilt  this  is  only  for  the  first  morning.  After  that  von 
lake  the  boardwalk , ami  the  ap|»etite  as  matters  of  course;  and 
Is-gin  to  enjuy  yourself.  Sou  can't  lielp  it.  for  you  tind  a down 
friend*  ami  acquaintances  in  your  own  hotel,  and  you  meet  twiee 
that  many  staying  elsewhere.  Over  at  the  Country  Club  i»  golf 
for  the  taking,  and  a course  so  noted  thut  the  enthusiast  has 
little  time  for  aught  else  while  <laylight  Inst*.  Down  oil  the  beach 
am  | loiiies  ami  donkeys  saddled  und  iradv  for  use.  a*  well  as 
others  harnessed  to  phaetons;  and  a gay  sight  it  in,  tins  broad, 
hard  hand  of  sand,  with  the  thronged  boardwalk  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  tumbling  hriakcrs  and  hissing  tide.  I tig  folks,  little 
folks,  old  and  young,  are  there  these  gorgeous  afternoons,  driving 
sedately  in  basket  carls,  or  urging  faster  and  faster  the  scampering 
fsmirs.  while  otliers  stroll  along  dose  to  the  water’s  edge  picking 
up  shells,  digging  for  possible  clams  of  the  early  spring  varieties,  or 
just  doing  nothing,  thinking  nothing,  dreaming  of  nothing,  while 
the  great,  deep  undertone  of  the  sea  sounds  re-qwmsive. 

Far  out  live  re,  lievond  the  line  of  breakers,  are  white  sails  and 
gay  pennants,  and  graceful  hulls  skimming  along,  mostly  hIoojh 
from  the  big  inh-t  that  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  Atlantic 
City.  And  if  you  go  up  to  the  inlet.  |>assing  the  sentinel  light 
house  that  stands  so  grave  and  dignified  on  the  way  you  will  find 
a score  ul  pleasure  craft  tugging  at  their  mooring*,  dancing  with 
pleasure  at  the  thought  of  Is  lug  oil  with  a cargo  of  guests;  und 


there  you  will  find  others  darting  hither  and  thither  ill  the  great, 
smooth  inlet  with  no  swell,  no  pitching  or  tossing  to  divert  the 
minds — or  other  things— of  those  who  have  lunched  long  and  well. 

Owing,  perhups,  to  the  course  of  the  IJulf  Stream,  or  to  any  one 
«»f  a down  other  possible  causes,  the  warm  breath  of  springtime 
comes  to  Atlantic  City  earlier  than  to  New  Vork,  Philadelphia, 
1 tost  on,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  or  other  Northern  cities.  When 
Faster  is  almost  at  hand  the  good  folk  of  these  and  many  like 
eomiiiunities  long  lo  feel  sunshine  that  is  real,  not  illusory;  to  he 
able  to  go  outdoors  soon  after  breakfast  minus  coats  and  wraps, 
to  stroll  along  the  boardwalk,  or  lounge  in  the  shops  inspecting 
curios  and  objects  of  art  from  the  world  over.  They  welcome  the 
chance  lo  breathe  in  great  draughts  of  salt-laden  air  which  has 
bracing  qualities  but  no  beastly  shiver  in  it.  So  they  come  to 
Atlantic  City.  The  man  witli  the  line  is  not  in  evidence,  but  the 
man  with  the  gun  is;  and  lie  early  steals  oil  quietly  to  the  marshy 
lauds,  where  birds  may  Is-  had  by  the  skilled.  Also  the  man 
with  the  hook-amt- line  is  hen-  at  Faster! ime — scores  and  hundreds 
of  him;  and  there  are  boats  and  guides  und  twit  and  fish  (not 
merely  ” fishing"!  for  him.  loo. 

Howling  alleys?  Hle«s  your  soul,  yes— plenty  of  them,  ami  all 
In  demand,  morning,  mam.  und  night.  Bridge?  Sun'  thing,  and 
plenty  of  hridgcotnanlncs,  If  you  want  to  join  them.  The  piers  are 
open,  too.  or  the  principal  one*;  and  sedate  nr  demure  who  would 
never  think  of  auch  a thing  at  home  put  on  roller-skates  and  whir 
around  ami  around  the  great  rink,  happy-go-lucky  a*  a crowd  ol 
children,  regardless  M to  whether  school  keeps  or  not,  forgetful— 
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corresponding 

striction*  of  ordinary  life. 

There  is  music,  too.  in  such 
places,  morning,  afternoon, 
and  night.  On  one  of  the 
piers  especially  there  is  fine 
music — one  of  the  best  hand* 
to  be  obtained  in  the  coun- 
try. and  its  services  are  ob- 
tained only  because  the 
hotel  proprietors  club  to- 
gether, and  thus  subscribe  a 
sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  it. 

And  this  band  plays,  plays 
well,  while  one  section  of  the 
visiting  community  is  skat- 
ing, and  other  and  much 

larger  sections,  in  gav  groups  or  confidential  fcfc-d-frfra,  are  com- 
fortably ensconced  near  by,  where  they  can  listen  and  chat,  or  look 
out  upon  the  swelling  green  waves  that  sweep  shoreward  beneath 
the  pier. 

It  is,  of  course,  aftrr  dinner,  in  the  late  evenings,  that  one  feels 
to  the  full  the  spirit  of  frolic  and  gavety  during  Eastertide  in 
Atlantic  City.  Then  the  great  lintels  are  ablaze  with  light,  the 
corridors  are  shimmering  with  guy  costumes,  the  air  is  luden 
with  string  music  and  the  delicate  odor  of  dowers.  The  board- 
walk outside  is  bright  with  countless  ares,  and  the  eaf6s  arc 
thronged.  You  may  see.  at  other  times,  much  the  same  kind  of 
a crowd  in  a few  hotels  in  New  York — on  New-year's  Etc,  for 
instance.  You  may  see  it  al- 
most any  time  during  the 
season  in'  Paris.  Ttut  nowhere 
else  in  America  do  you  sec  it 
ami  enjoy  it.  as  a whole,  so 
much  as  at  Atlantic  City  dur- 
ing Easter  week.  The  very  air 
is  alive  and  sparkles  with 
effervescence ; it  seems  as  if 
some  magic  hand  has  drawn 
away  the  curtain  of  dull  care 
that  is  supposed  to  be  ever- 
present with  Americana,  and  re- 
placed It  with  the  mvriad- 
colored  costume  of  Mademoi- 
selle Folly  at  her  prettiest  and 
properest.  For  there  is  this 
difference  between  Atlantic 
—you  can  safely  take  vour  wife  and 
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daughter  into  any  of  those  of  the  former  where  fluster  crowda 
congregate,  whereas  one  would  think  twice  Indore  taking  them 
into  all  the  cab**)  of  the  French  capital. 

Of  course  the  great  event  of  Eastertide  down  here  by  the  sea. 
the  one  greatest  event,  strung!'  to  sav.  ia  not  a ball  or  a series  of 
races  on  lund  or  on  water,  hut  simply  a leisurely  stroll  along  the 
Uiardwalk — the  parade  nf  Easter  Sunday.  Year*  and  years  ago, 
the  Easter  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  used  to  lie  looked  forward  to 
und  taken  part  in  by  some  thousands  of  fashionable  folk,  and 
Monday's  newspapers  used  to 
devote  on] mum  of  *|wrc  to  it  as 
a whole  and  to  its  most  promi- 
nent individuals,  with  more  or 
lens  successful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  reporter  to  tell 
whether  Mrs.  Plaza  and  lier 
charming  daughter*  wore  jiongee- 
homhazine  cut  d la  polonaise; 
and  to-day  the  Easter  Sunday 
parade  figures  with  some  serious- 
ness of  purisise  in  Philadelphia, 
it  is  said.  Whatever  may  lie  the 
custom,  or  lack  ol  it,  elsewhere, 
the  parade  in  all  its  glory  still 
takes  place  down  here  br  the 
shore;  and  it  is  a carnival  sncti 
a*  was  never  dreamed  of  by  New 
York,  even  in  the  palmii  -t  days 


of  the  custom.  Fortunately 
the  great  boardwalk  ia  miles 
and  miles  long,  and  yards 
upon  yard*  in  width;  other- 
wise the  parade  would  have 
to  move  in  sections.  As  it 
is.  however,  the  boardwalk 
throngs  on  Easter  Sunday 
form  a human  kaleidoscope 
of  innumerable  color  com- 
binations from  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Here  Greek 
meets  Greek — literally;  and 
Swiss  meets  Russian,  and 
American  meets  Turk.  Per- 
sian, Jap,  Frenchman.  Ger- 
man. The  time  was  not  long 
ago,  either,  when  an  Eskimo 
gentleman  and  his  chubby 
youngcr  wife  pu**cd  along  the  boards  in  amicable  and  animated 
conversation  with  a dignified  Hindu  who  held  his  (lowing  robes 
carefully  in  the  balmy  salt  breezes.  Hut  of  course  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  paruders  are  from  points  east  of  Pittsburg,  south  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  north  of  Richmond.  They  come  and  go. 
passing  in  streams,  eddies,  groups,  ranks;  individuals  pausing  here 
to  greet  unexpected  fro  nds  while  the  human  currents  swirl  around 
them;  swinging  off  in  this  direction,  retreating  in  that — a vast, 
intermingling,  comprehensive  tide  of  life  and  laughter  and  bright 
m-ss,  beside  which  that  great  monotonous  salty  tide  at  the  edge  of 
the  beach  sinks  into  sullen,  hissing  insignificance. 

The  Easter  parade  over,  the  Easter  church  services  concluded,  the 
Easter  evening  nas*c<l,  Atlantic 
Citv  awakens  Monday  morning 
with  a shout,  “ on  with  the 
dunce!”  And  the  dance  is  had 
in  a multitude  of  social  func- 
tions. Day  after  day,  night 
after  night — and  when  Friday 
and  Saturday  come  the  thous- 
ands arc  leaving  for  home,  the 
crowds  are  melting  away  from 
hotels,  piers,  boardwalk,  lieach, 
inlet,  and  country  club.  Then 
one  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  spring  show  is  all  over,  and 
nothing  much  will  be  doing 
until  the  summer  weather  ar- 
rives. Just  why  this  is  so,  why 
Atlantic  City’  should  be  so 

sparsely  |s>|>ulatcd  with  guests  during  May  and  early  June  is  n 
mystery.  For  in  these  six  week*  the  resort  ia  literally  at  it*  very 
ls**t  and  highest  state  of  efficiency.  By  this  time  all  the  hotels  are 
ready  for  business — they  have  to  be  ready  then.  The  furnishing 
and  decorations  are  unused,  unscarred,  undimmed.  Everything  is 
bright  with  new  paint,  everybody  of  the  permanent  population 
is  ready  for  the  oncoming  hosts  of  visitors;  the  shop*  have  their 
new  stock  laid  in  and  displayed,  the  bounlwalk  attraction*  are 
in  order,  and  the  last  dab  of  brush  and  pressure  of  polishing  cloth 
lias  been  given  to  the  wood  and  brasswnrk  of  the  inlet  yachts. 

A few  of  the  canny  ones  come 
here  in  May  and  in  early  June, 
and  a few  more  are  coming  each 
year.  If  the  pleasure-loving 
populace  of  the  country  know 
what  was  to  be  found  here  in 
thotse  six  weeks  it  would  come 
down  by  tens  of  thousands.  For 
there  are  thousands  of  Americans 
who  think  of  Atlantic  City  only 
in  its  midsummer  aspect — 
thronged  to  the  guard  rails,  bust- 
ling, rollicking,  in  motion,  al- 
ways in  motion,  rest  less  a*  the 
sea  itself.  Such  it  is  in  the 
heated  term.  Hut  the  Atlantic 
City  of  May  and  early  June  i* 
as  different  as  if  it  were  in  a 
foreign  country. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

sera,  signorina." 

Buonu  «.i*ra,  Buffo.” 
he  did  not  feign  surprise  when  he 
e up  to  her. 

So  you  flab  at  night  V she  *aid.  **  1 
iglit’  the  divers  for  frvlti  tli  marr  did 
do  that.*’ 

Signorina.  I have  been  taken  into  the 
I of  Mtindano  Giuseppe.” 

.•  spoke  rather  proudly,  and  evidently 

ught  she  would  know  of  whom  he  was 

telling  her.  " I fish  for  sarde  now.” 

•*  Is  that  lad  ter  for  you?” 

“ SI.  signorina,  of  omne," 

" I am  glad  of  that.” 

**  Si,  aignorina." 

He  stood  beside  her  quite  at  ids  ease.  To-night  he  had  on  a 
cap.  hut  it  was  pushed  well  o|f  his  brow,  and  showed  plenty  of 
Ids  thick  dark  hair. 

” When  did  you  see  me*"  she  asked. 

" Almost  directly,  signorina.” 

“ And  what  made  you  look  up?" 

**  Signorina  ?” 

“ Why  did  you  look  up  directly?” 

**  Non  lo  »o.  signorina.” 

'*  I think  it  was  bocnuftc  I made  you  feel  that  I was  there.” 
she  said.  “ I think  you  obey  me  without  knowing  it.  You  did  the 
same  the  other  day.” 

*■  Perhaps,  signorina.” 

" Hare  you  smoked  all  the  cigurette*?" 

She  saw  him  smile,  showing  his  teeth. 

“Si,  signorina.  long  ago.  I smoked  them  the  same  day.” 

“You  shouldn't.  It  is  had  for  a boy.  and  you  are  younger  than 
I a in,  you  know,” 

The  smile  grew  wider. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?” 

“ I don’t  know,  signorina.” 

“Do  you  think  it  is  funny  to  be  younger  than  I am?” 

“ Si.  signorina.” 

“I  suppose  you  feel  quite  as  if  you  were  a man?” 

“ If  I could’  not  work  us  well  as  a man  Giuseppe  would  not 
have  taken  me  into  his  bout.  But  of  course  with  a ludv  it  is  all 
different.  A lady  does  not  have  to  work.  Poor  women  get  old  very 
soon,  signorina." 

“ Your  mother,  is  she  old?” 

" My  mamma!  1 don’t  know.  Yes,  I uuppowe  slm  is  ruther  old.” 
He  seemed  to  be  considering. 

“Si,  signorina,  my  mamma  ia  rather  old.  But  then  she  has 
had  a lot  of  trouble,  my  poor  mammal” 

“I  am  sorry.  Is  she  like  vou?" 

M I don't  know,  signorina;  I have  never  thought  about  it.  What 
doe*  it  matter?" 

"It  may  not  matter,  but  such  things  are  interesting  some- 
times." 

“Are  they,  signorina?” 

Then,  evidently  with  a polite  desire  to  please  her  and  carry  on 
the  conversation  in  the  direction  indicated  by  her.  he  added, 

“ And  are  you  like  vour  signora  madre,  signorina.” 

Vere  felt  inclined  to  smile,  but  she  answered,  quite  seriously: 

••  [ don’t  believe  I am.  My  mother  ia  very  tall,  rnueh  taller  than 
I am.  and  not  so  dark.  My  eyes  arc  much  darker  than  hers  and 
quite  different." 

” 1 think  you  have  the  eves  of  a Sicilian,  signorina." 

Again  Vere  was  conscious  of  a simple  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  to  lie  gallant.  And  he  hud  n good  memory  too.  tie  hud  not 
forgotten  her  three-days-old  claim  to  Sicilian  blood.  The  night 
mitigated  the  blunders  of  liis  temperament,  it  seemed.  Vere  conhl 
not  help  tiring  pleased.  There  was  something  in  her  that  ever 
turned  towards  the  Sicily  she  had  never  seen.  And  this  boy  had 
not  seen  Sicily,  eitlirr. 

“ Isn't  it  oild  that  you  and  I have  never  wen  Sicily?”  she  said, 
"and  that  both  our  mothers  have?  And  mine  is  all  English,  you 
know.” 

“My  mamma  would  !>o  very  glad  to  kiss  the  hand  of  your 
signora  mother.”  replied  Buffo.  ” 1 told  her  about  the  kind  ladies 
who  gave  me  cigarettes,  and  that  the  signorina  had  never  wen  her 
father.  When  she  heard  that  the  signurina  was  Ixirn  after  her 
father  was  dead,  and  that  her  father  hud  died  in  Sicily,  she  said — 
my  poor  mammal — * If  ever  I sec  the  signorina ‘s  mother,  I shall 
• Begun  >n  Haki-bk's  WaaaLV.  No,  9673. 


kiss  her  hand.  She  was  a widow  liefore  she  was  a mother,  may  the 
Madonna  comfort  her.'  My  ninmnia  spoke  just  like  that,  aignorina. 
Ami  then  she  ‘ ril'd  for  a long  time.  But  when  putrigno  came  in  she 
stopped  crying  at  once." 

"Did  she?  Why  was  that?" 

“ I don’t  know,  signorina." 

Vere  Was  silent  for  a moment.  Then  she  solids 

“Is  vour  putrigno  kind  to  you.  Buffo?' 

The  boy  looked  at  her.  then  swiftly  looked  away. 

" Kind  enough.  signurinA.”  he  answered. 

Then  they  both  kept  silence.  They  were  standing  side  by  side 
thus,  looking  down  rather  vaguely  at  the  Saint’s  Pool,  when  an- 
other boat  iiuutcd  gently  into  it,  going  over  to  the  far  aide,  where 
already  lay  the  two  limits  at  the  Feet  of  Kan  Francesco.  Vere  saw 
it  with  indifference.  She  was  accustomed  to  the  advent  of  the  fish- 
ermen at  this  hour.  Buffo  stared  at  it  for  a moment  with  a crit- 
ical, inquiring  gar*.  The  boat  drew  up  near  the  land  and  stopped. 
There  was  a faint  murmur  of  voices,  then  silrticr  again. 

The  Marehesino  lmd  told  the  two  sailors  that  they  could  have 
an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  before  In-ginning  to  fish. 

The  men  lay  down,  shut  their  eyes,  and  seemed  to  sleep  at 
once.  But  Artois  and  the  Marehesino,  lounging  on  a pile  of  rug* 
deftly  arranged  in  the  bottom  of  the  stern  of  the  boat,  smokctl 
their  cigars  in  a silence  laid  upon  them  by  the  night  silence  of  the 
Pool.  Neither  of  them  hail  as  yet  caught  sight  of  the  figures  of 
Vere  and  Buffo,  which  were  becoming  more  dearly  relieved  as 
the  moon  rose  and  brought  a larger  world  within  the  radiance  of 
its  light.  Artois  was  satisfied  that  the  members  of  the  Casa  del 
Marc  were  in  ls-d.  As  they  approached  the  house  he  had  seen 
no  light  from  its  windows.  The  silence  about  the  islet  was  pro- 
found, and  gave  him  the  impression  of  being  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  night.  And  this  impression  lasted,  and  so  tricked  ids  mind 
that  he  forgot  that  the  hour  was  not  really  late.  He  lay  hack, 
luzily  smoking  his  cigar,  and  drinking  in  the  stark  beauty  round 
about  him.  u beauty  delicately  and  mysteriously  fashioned  by  the 
night,  which,  as  by  a miracle,  bus  laid  hold  of  bareness  and  barren 
uglin'-ss.  and  turned  them  to  its  exquisite  purposes,  shrinking  from 
no  material  in  its  certainty  of  its  own  power  to  transform. 

The  MarehMino,  too,  lay  back,  with  Id*  great  gray  eye*  staring 
about  hint.  While  the  feeling*  of  hi*  friend  had  moved  towards 
satisfaction,  his  had  undergone  n less  pleasant  change.  His  plan 
seemed  to  be  going  awry,  and  he  begun  to  think  of  himself  as  of 
a foid.  What  had  he  anticipated  ? What  had  he  expected  of  this 
expedition?  He  had  been,  us  usual,  politely  waiting  on  Destiny. 
He  had  wane  to  the  islet  in  tlie  hope  that  Dwtiny  would  meet  him 
there  and  treat  him  with  every  kindness  and  hospitality,  fore- 
stalling his  desires.  But  lo!  lie  was  abandoned  in  a boat  among 
a lot  of  taciturn  men.  while  the  object  of  all  Ilia  thoughts  ami 
pains,  his  plots  and  hopes,  was  doubtless  hermetically  waled  in 
the  lintne  on  the  cliff  above  him. 

Several  Neapolitan  words,  familiar  in  street  circles,  ran 
through  his  mind,  hut  did  not  issue  from  his  lips,  and  his  face 
remained  perfectly  calm — almost  seraphic  in  expression. 

Out  of  the  corner*  of  his  eye*  he  stole  a glance  at  “earn 
Emilio,”  He  wished  his  friend  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
men  and  go  to  sleep,  lie  wanted  to  feel  himself  alone  in  wukeful- 
ness  and  unobserved.  For  lie  was  not  resigned  to  an  empty  fat*. 
Tlie  voices  of  the  laughing  women  at  the  Antieo  (.iiuseppone  still 
rang  through  his  memory.  He  was  adventurous  by  nature.  What 
lie  would  do  if  Emilio  would  only  slumber  he  did  not  know.  But 
it  was  certain  lie  would  do  something.  Tlie  islets  dark  and  dis- 
tinct in  outline  beneath  the  moon,  summoned  him.  Was  he  a 
Ncn]sditun  and  not  beneath  her  window?  It  was  absurd.  And  lie 
was  not  at  ull  accustofhed  to  control  himself  or  to  tight  his  own 
impulses.  For  the  moment  “ caro  Emilio”  became  “maledctto 
Emilio”  in  hi*  mi  ml.  Sleepless  as  Providence.  Emilio  reclined 
there.  A slightly  distracted  look  came  into  the  Marchesino's  eves 
as  he  glanced  away  from  his  friend  ami  stared  once  more  at  the 
islet  which  lie  longed  so  ardently  to  invade. 

This  time  lie  saw  the  figure*  of  Vere  and  Buffo  nlmvo  him  in 
the  moonlight,  which  now  sharply  relieved  them.  He  gazed.  And 
as  he  gazed  they  moved  away  from  tlie  bridge,  going  towards  the 
seat  where  Vere  had  been  before  she  had  wen  Buffo. 

Vere  had  on  a white  drvs*. 

The  heart  of  the  Marehesino  leaped.  He  was  sure  it  was  the 
girl  of  the  white  boat.  Then  the  inhabitant*  of  the  house  on  the 
islet  were  not  asleep,  were  not  even  in  bed.  They- -she  at  least, 
and  that  was  all  he  eared  for — were  out  enjoying  the  moon  and 
the  sea.  How  favorable  was  the  night!  But  who  was  with  her? 

Tlie  Marehesino  had  very  keen  eye*.  And  now  he  used  them 
with  almost  fierce  intensity.  But  Buffo  was  on  the  far  side  of 
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Vere.  It  was  uot  possible  to  discern  more  than  that  he  was 
mule,  and  taller  than  the  girl  in  the  white  dress. 

Jealousy  l«-a|Mij  up  in  the  Marchesino,  that  quick  and  almost 
frivolous  jealousy  which,  in  the  southerner,  can  so  easily  deepen 
into  the  deadlincsa  that  leads  to  crime.  Not  for  a moment  did 
he  doubt  that  the  man  with  Vere  was  a lover.  This  was  a Idow 
which,  somehow,  he  had  not  expected.  The  girl  in  the  white  bout 
had  looked  enchant inglv  voung.  When  he  had  played  the  seal 
for  her  she  had  laughed  like  a child,  lie — even  he,  who  believed 
in  no  one’s  simplicity,  made  sceptical  by  his  own  naughtiness  so 
early  developed  towards  a line  maturity! — hud  not  exported  any- 
thing like  this,  And  these  Knglish,  who  pride  themselves  upon 
their  propriety,  their  stiffness,  their  cold  respectability l These 
Knglish  misses! 

•'  Oufl" 

It  was  out  of  the  Marchesino’s  mouth  before  he  was  aware  of 
it,  an  exclamation  of  cynicul  disgust. 

" What's  the  matter,  amico  mio!”  said  Artois,  in  a low  voice. 

“ Nientc!”’  aahl  the  Marchesino,  recollecting  himself.  “Are 
not  you  going  to  sleep?” 

“ Yes.”  said  Artois,  throwing  away  his  cigar  end.  “ 1 am.  And 
you?” 

” I too ! ” 

The  Marchesino  was  surprised  by  his  friend's  reply.  He  did 
not  understand  the  desire  of  Artois  not  to  have  his  sense  of  the 
romance  of  their  situation  broken  in  upon  by  conversation  just 
then.  The  romance  of  women  was  not  with  Artois,  but  the 
romance  of  Nature  was.  He  wanted  to  .keep  it.  And  now  be 
settled  himself  a little  lower  in  the  bout,  under  the  shadow  of  its 
side,  ami  seemed  to  be  giving  himself  to  sleep. 

The  Marchesino  thanked  the  Madonna,  aud  made  his  little  pre- 
tence of  slumber  too,  but  he  kept  his  head  above  the  gunwale, 
leaning  it  on  his  arm  with  a supporting  cushion  beneath;  and 
though  he  really  did  shut  both  his  eyes  for  a short  time,  to  de- 
ceive caro  Emilio,  he  very  soon  opened  them  again,  and  giUed 

towards  the  islet-  He  could  not  see  the  two  figures  now.  Rage 

seized  him.  First  the  two  men  ut  the  Antico  (•iusepponc,  and 

now  this  man  on  the  islet!  Every  one  was  companioned.  Every 
one  was  enjoying  the  night  as  it  was  meant  to  he  enjoyed.  Ile- 
he  alone  was  the  sport  of  “ il  mnledetto  destino.”  He  longed  to 
commit  some  act  of  violence.  Then  he  glanced  cautiously  round 
without  moving. 

The  two  sailors  were  sleeping.  He  could  hear  their  regular 
and  rather  loud  breathing.  Artois  lay  quite  still.  The  Marchesino 
turned  his  body  very  carefully  so  that  he  might  see  the  face  of  his 
friend.  As  he’  did ’so,  Artois,  who  had  been  looking  straight  up 
at  the  stars,  shut  his  eyes  and  simulated  sleep,  ills  suspicion  of 
Doro,  that  this  expedition  had 
la-en  undertaken  with  some  hid- 
den motive,  was  suddenly  re- 
newed by  this  sly  and  furtive 
movement,  which  certainly  sug- 
gested purpose  and  the  desire  to 
conceal  it. 

So  caro  Emilio  slept  very 
peacefully,  and  breathed  with 
the  calm’  regularity  of  a suck- 
ing child,  Hut  in  this  sleep  of 
u child  be  was  presently  aware 
that  the  boat  was  moving,  in 
fact  was  being  very  adroitly 
moved.  Though  his  eyes  wen- 
shut  he  felt  tin-  moonlight  leave 
his  face  presently,  aud  knew 
they  were  taken  by  the  shadow 
of  the  islet.  Then  the  boat 
stopped. 

A moment  later  Artois  was 
aware  that  the  Imat  contained 
three  people  instead  of  four. 

The  Marchesino  had  left  it  to 
take  a little  stroll  on  shore. 

Artois  lay  still.  He  knew 
how  light  is  the  slumber  of  sea- 
men in  a boat  with  the  wide 
airs  about  them,  and  felt  sure 
that  the  sailors  must  have  Is-en 
waked  by  the  tour  of  the  ls»at 
across  the  Fool.  Yet  they  had 
not  moved,  and  they  continued 
apparently  to  sleep.  He  guessed 
that  a glance  from  tlieir  “ pa- 
drone ” had  advised  them  not 
to  wake.  And  this  was  the 
truth. 

At  the  llrst  movement  of  the 
boat  both  the  men  had  looked 
up.  and  hud  received  their  mes- 
sage from  the  Marchesino’s  ex- 
pressive eves.  They  realized  ut 
once  that  he  had  some  design 
which  he  wished  to  keep  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  friend,  the 
f on-*  tie  re.  Of  course  it  must  la- 
connected  with  a woman  They 
were  not  particularly  curious. 

They  had  always  ’ Urcd  in 
Naples,  and  knew  their  aris- 
tocracy. So  they  merely  re- 
turned’ the  Marchesino 's  glance 


with  one  of  comprehension  and  composed  themselves  once  mon-  to 

he  Marchesino  did  not  come  hack,  and  presently  Artois  lifted 
himself  up  a little,  and  looked  out. 

The  boat  was  right  under  the  lee  of  the  islet,  almost  touching 
the  shore,  but  the  s»-a  was  so  perfectly  still  that  it  scarcely  moved, 
and  was  not  in  any  danger  of  striking  agaitL-t  the  rock.  The 
sailors  had  seen  that,  too,  before  they  slept  again. 

Artois  sat  quite  up.  He  wondered  a good  deal  what  his  friend 
was  doing.  On#  thing  was  certain — he  was  t re* pacing.  The  islet 
belonged  to  Hcrmionc,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  la-  iijmui  it 
without  her  invitation.  Artois  had  that  right,  and  was  now  con- 
sidering whether  or  nut  he  should  use  it,  follow  the  Marchesino 
and  tell  I iin — what  lie  lutd  not  told  him— that  the  owner  of  the 
islet  was  the  English  friend  of  whom  he  hud  spoken. 

For  Artois  the  nununcv  of  the  night  in  which  he  had  been 
revelling  was  now  thoroughly  disturls'd.  He  I is  iked  again  towards 
the  two  sailors,  suspecting  tlieir  sleep.  Then  lie  got  up  quietly, 
und  stepped  out  of  the  boat  on  to  the  shore.  1 1 i « doing  mi  gave 
a slight  impetus  to  tin-  boat,  which  limited  out  a little  way  into  the 
Pool.  Hut  the  men  in  it  seemed  to  sleep  on. 

Artois  stood  still  fur  a moment  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Ilia 
great  limb*  wen-  cramjied,  and  he  stretched  them.  Then  In*  went 
slowly  towards  the  atepa.  He  reached  the  plateuu  before  the  Casa 
del  Mare.  The  Marchesino  was  not  there.  He  looked  up  at  the 
house.  As  he  did  so  the  front  door  opened  and  llermiuue  came 
out,  wrapped  in  a white  lace  shawl. 

•'  Emile?”  she  said,  stopping  with  her  bund  on  the  door.  *'  Why 
— Imw  extraordinary!" 

She  came  to  him. 

'•  Have  you  come  to  pay  us  a nocturnal  visit,  or — there's  nothing 
the  matter?” 

” No/’  he  said. 

For  perhap  the  first  time  in  his  life  lie  felt  embarrassed  with 
Hemiione.  He  took  her  hand. 

” 1 don't  believe  you  meant  me  to  know  vou  were  here,”  she 
said,  guided  by  the  extraordinary  intuition  of  woman. 

* To  tell  the  truth,"  he  answered*  *'  1 did  not  expect  to  see  you. 

I thought  you  were  all  in  bed.” 

“Oh  no.  I have  been  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  garden.  Vere 
is  out  somewhere.  1 was  just  going  to  look  for  her.” 

There  was  a distinct  question  in  her  prominent  rye*  as  she  fixed 
them  on  him. 

“ No,  I haven't  seen  Vere,”  he  said,  answering  it. 

"Are  you  alone!”  she  asked,  abruptly. 

" No.  You  rcmcnil>er  my  mentioning  my  friend,  the  Marchesino 
Fanacei?  Well,  he  is  with  me.  We  were  going  to  fish.  The 
fishermen  suggested  our  sleep- 
ing in  the  Saint's  Pool  for  an 
hour  or  two  first.  I found 
Doro  gone,  and  came  to  look 
for  him.” 

There  was  still  a faint  em- 
barrassment in  bis  manner. 

” I believe  you  have  seen 
him,”  he  added.  “ He  was 
laithing  the  other  day  when 
you  were  passing  in  the  boat. — 

1 think  it  was  you.  Did  you 
see  a young  man  who  did  some 
tricks  in  the  water!” 

" Oh  yes.  an  impudent  young 
creature.  He  pretended  to  la-  a 
porpoise  and  a seal.  He  made 
us  laugh.  Vere  was  delighted 
with  him.  Is  that  your  friend? 
Where  ean  he  be?” 

" Where  is  Vere!”  said  Ar- 
tois. 

Their  ryes  met.  and  suddenly 
hi*  embarrassment  passed  away. 

" You  don’t  mean  that — ?” 

“ My  friend,  you  know  what 
these  Neapolitans  are.  Doro 
came  back  from  his  bath 
raving  about  Vere.  I did  not 
tell  him  I knew  her.  I think — 

I am  sure  he  has  guessed  it, 
and  much  more.  Is-t  u*  go  and 
find  him.  It  seem*  you  arc  to 
know  him.  E’  il  destino.” 

" You  don’t  want  me  to 
know  him!”  she  said,  os  they 
turned  away  from  the  house. 

" I don’t  know  that  then*  is 
any  real  reason  why  you  should 
not.  Hut  my  instinct  was 
against  the  acquaintance. 
Where  can  Vere  be!  Does  she 
often  come  out  alone  at  night!” 

” Very  often.  Ah  I Then’ 
»he  is  ts-vond  the  bridge,  and — 
i*  that  the  Marchesino  Panaeci 
with  her!  Why — no.  it’s — " 

" It  is  Ruffo,"  Artois  said. 

Vere  and  the  boy  were  stand 
ing  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  talking  earnestly  together, 
hut  a*  Hermione  and  Artois 
came  towards  them  they  turned 
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round  as  if  moved  by  a mutual  impulse.  Kuffo  took  off  his  cap  and 
Vert*  cried  out: 

“Monsieur  Emile!" 

She  came  up  to  him  quickly.  He  noticed  that  her  face  looked 
extraordinarily  alive,  that  her  dark  eye*  were  fiery  with  expression. 
“ Good  evening,  Vere/'  he  said. 

He  took  her  small  hand. 

*’  Riitiua  sera.  Kuffo,"  he  nddetl. 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  saw  the  perfect  simplicity 
«»f  both. 

“ Tell  me,  Vere,"  lie  maid ; “have  you  seen  any  one  on  the 
islet  to-night  f” 

•*  Yea.  just  now.  Why!  What  made  you  think  not" 

“ Well!" 

“A  man — a gentleman  came.  I told  him  he  waa  trespassing.” 
Artois  smiled.  Kuffo  stood  by.  Ids  cap  in  his  hand,  looking 
attentively  at  Vere,  who  had  spoken  in  French.  She  glanced  at 
him.  and  suddenly  broke  into  Italian. 

“ He  nasi  that  absurd  hoy  we  saw  in  the  sea.  mad  re,  the  other 
ilay,  who  pretended  to  be  a seal,  and  made  me  laugh.  He  reminded 
tn«*  of  it,  and  asked  me  if  1 didn't  recognize  him." 

“ What  dhl  you  any!" 

“ I said  ‘No*  and  ‘Good  night.'” 

" And  did  lie  go!”  asked  Artois. 

" Xo,  he  would  not  go.  I don't  know  what  he  wanted.  He 
looked  quite  odd.  as  if  he  were  feeling  angry  inside,  and  didn't 
wish  to  show  it.  And  he  tiegan  try  ing  to  luik.  Rut  us  I didn't 
really  know  him — after  all,  laughing  at  a man  because  lie  pre- 
tend* to  l>e  a seal  is  scarcely  knowing  him,  is  it.  Monsieur  Emile!” 
" Xo,”  he  said,  smiling  at  her  smile. 

“ 1 said  ‘Good  night  ‘ again  in  such  a way  that  he  had  to  go." 

''  And  so  he  went!"  said  Artois. 

**  Yea.  Do  you  know  him,  Monsieur  Emile?” 

“ Yes.  He  came  with  me  to-night.” 

A little  look  of  penitence  came  into  the  girl's  face. 

"Oh,  I am  sorry  I” 

“ Why  should  you  be?” 

" Weil,  he  Is-gnu  saying  something  about  knowing  friends  of 
mine,  or — I didn't  really  listen  very  much,  because  Kuffo  was 
telling  me  about  the  ««•»- and  I thought  it  was  all  nonsense.  He 
was  absurdly  complimentary  first,  you  see,  and  so,  when  he  began 
about  friends,  I only  aaid  ‘Good  night’  again.  And — and  I'm 
really  afraid  I turned  my  back  upon  him.  And  now  lie's  a friend 
of  vours.  Monsieur  Emile!  1 am  sorry!” 

Already  the  Ma rrhosino  had  had  that  lesson  of  which  Artois 
had  thought  in  Xaples.  Artois  laughed  aloud. 

" It  doesn't  matter,  Vere.  My  friend  i*  not  too  sensitive." 

**  Itunna  sera,  nignorina!  Ituona  sera,  signora!  Ituon  rlpoao!” 

It  was  Kuffo  pre|iaring  to  go,  feeling  that  he  scarcely  belonged 
to  this  company,  although  be  looked  in  no  wav  shy,  and  had  been 
smiling  broadly  at  Vere’a  narrative  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Marchesino- 

" RutFo.”  said  Hermione.  "you  must  wait  a moment." 

" SI,  signora  !" 

“ I am  going  to  give  you  a few  more  cigarettes," 

Vere  sent  a silent  but  brilliant  **  Thank  you  ” to  her  mother. 
They  all  walked  towards  the  bouse. 

Vere  and  her  mother  were  in  front.  Artois  ami  Rutfo  behind. 
Artois  looked  very  closely  and  even  curiously  at  the  boy. 

" Have  I ever  seen  you  before!"  lie  asked,  as  they  came  to  the 
bridge. 

“ Signore?” 

“ Xot  the  other  morning.  Rut  have  wo  ever  met  in  Naples?" 

" I have  seen  you  pass  by  sometimes  at  the  Mergellina,  signore." 
“That  must  be  it.  then!"  Artois  thought.  “I  have  seen  you 
there  without  consciously  noticing  you.” 

“You  live  there?”  he  said. 

“ Si.  signore:  1 live  with  my  mamma  and  my  patrigno.” 

“ Your  patrigno."  Artois  said,  merely  to  eontinue  the  conver- 
sation. "Then  your  father  is  dead?” 

" Si,  signora,  my  habW  is  dead." 

They  were  on  the  plateau  now.  before  the  house. 

“ If  you  will  wait  a moment,  Kuffo,  I will  fetch  the  cigarettes,” 
said  Hermione. 

•*  Iwt  me  go.  madre,”  aaid  Vere,  eagerly. 

” Very  well,  dear." 

The  girl  ran  into  the  house.  As  she  disappeared  they  heard  a 
quick  step,  and  the  Marchesino  came  hurrying  up  from  the  sea. 
lie  took  off  his  hat  when  he  saw  Hermione.  and  stopped. 

” I was  looking  for  you,  Emilio," 

He  kept  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Evidently  he  had  recovered  com- 
pletely from  his  lesson.  He  looked  gay  and  handsome.  Artois 
realized  how  very  completely  the  young  rascal's  desires  were  being 
fulfilled,  But.  of  course,  the  introduction  must  be  made.  He 
made  it  quietly. 

“ Marehrse  Isidore*  Panaeri — Mrs.  Delarev." 

The  Marchesino  hent  nnd  kissed  Hermione’s  hand.  As  1m*  did 
so  Vere  came  out  of  the  house,  her  hands  full  of  Khali  Turga 
cigarettes,  her  face  eager  at  the  thought  of  giving  pleasure  to 
Buffo. 

“ This  is  my  daughter.  Vere,"  Hermione  said.  “Vere.  this  is 
the  Marehesc  Isidore  Panacci,  a friend  of  Monsieur  Emile’s.” 

The  Marehpsino  went  to  kiss  Vere’a  hand,  but  she  solid: 

“ I'm  very  sorry — look!" 

She  allowed  him  that  they  were  full  of  cigarettes,  and  so  es- 
caped from  the  little  ceremony.  For  those  watching  it  was  im 
possible  to  know  whether  she  wished  to  avoid  the  formal  saluta- 
tion of  the  voting  man’s  lips  or  not. 

" Here,  Kuffo!”  she  said.  She  went  up  to  the  hoy.  •*  Put  your 
hands  together.” 


Kuffo  gladly  obeyed.  He  curved  his  brown  hands  into  a cup. 
and  Vere  tilled  this  cup  with  the  big  cigarettes,  while  Hermione. 
Artois,  nnd  the  Marrlwsdno  looked  on;  each  one  of  them  with  a 
fixed  attention  which — surely — the  action  scarcely  merited.  Hut 
there  was  something  about  these  two,  Vere  and  the  liny,  which 
held  the  eyes  anil  the  mind. 

" Good  night,  Kuffo.  You  must  carry  them  to  the  boat.  They'll 
he  crushed  if  you  put  them  into  your  trousers  pocket." 

“Hi,  Nignorina; 

He  waited  a moment.  He  wanted  to  salute  them,  hut  did  not 
know  how  to.  That  was  evident.  Ili*  expressive  eyes,  hia  whole 
face,  told  it  to  them. 

Artois  suddenly  set  his  lip*  together  in  his  Ward.  For  an  in- 
stant it  seemed  to  him  that  the  years  had  rolled  back,  that  he  was 
In  London,  in  Caminiti'a  restaurant,  that  he  saw  Maurice  IVlarey. 
with  the  reverential  expression  on  his  fare  that  had  been  so 
pleasing.  Yea.  the  boy  Buffo  looked  like  him  in  that  moment, 
as  he  stood  tWre,  wishing  to  do  his  devoir,  to  lie  polite,  hut  not 
knowing  how  to. 

"Never  mind,  Rutfo.”  It  was  Vere’a  voice.  ** We  understand! 
or — shall  1 ?”  A laughing  look  mine  into  her  face.  81m*  went 
up  to  the  boy  anil,  with  a delicious,  childish  charm  and  delicacy 
that  quite  removed  the  action  from  ini|>ertiiience,  she  took  hia  cap 
off.  “There!”  She  put  it  gently  back  on  Ills  dark  hair.  “Now 
you've  bmt  polite  to  us.  Ituona  not  tel” 

" Uiuum  notte,  nignorina. ” 

The  hoy  ran  off,  ImiH  laughing,  nnd  carrying  carefully  the 
cigarettes  in  hi*  hands  still  held  together  like  a cup. 

Hermione  and  Artois  were  smiling.  Artois  felt  something  for 
Vere  just  then  that  he  could  hardly  have  explained,  master  though 
he  was  of  the  explanation  of  the  feelings  of  man.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  all  the  purity,  and  the  Wauty,  and  the  whimsical  unset I- 
eonaciousness.  and  the  touehingness  of  youth  that  is  divine,  ap- 
peared in  that  little,  almost  comic  action  of  the  girl.  He  loved 
her  for  the  action.  Iieeause  she  was  able  tn  perform  it  just  like 
thnt.  And  something  in  him  suddenly  adored  youth  in  a way 
tluit  seemed  new  to  his  heart. 

“ Well,”  said  Hermione,  when  Ruffo  had  disappeared,  " Will  you 
come  in?  I'm  afraid  all  the  servants  are  in  Iasi,  hut — " 

“ Xo,  indeed  it  is  too  late,"  Artois  said. 

Without  being  aware  of  it  he  spoke  with  an  authority  that  was 
almost  Btem- 

" We  must  be  off  to  our  fishing,"  he  added.  " Good  night. 
Good  night,  Vere." 

“Good  night,  signora." 

The  MarcWaino  Wived,  with  hia  lint  In  his  hand-  He  kissed 
llermione’s  hand  again,  but  he  did  not  try  to  take  Vere's. 

“ Good  night."  Hermione  Mid. 

A glance  at  Artois  had  told  her  much  that  he  was  thinking 

"Good  night.  Monsieur  Emile,”  said  Vere.  "Good  night,  Mar- 
che-ir  Ituona  pc*ca!” 

She  turned  and  followed  her  mother  into  the  house. 

" I'he  siinpatiea!” 

It  was  the  Marchesino'*  voice,  breathing  the  words  through  a 
sigh:  "Che  simpatica  nignorina!”  Then  an  idea  seemed  to  occur 
to  him,  and  he  looked  at  his  friend  reproachfully.  “ And  you 
knew  the  girl  with  the  perfect  little  nose,  Emilio^— all  the  time 
yon  knew  her!" 

"And  all  the  time  you  knew  I knew  her!”  retorted  Artois. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  the  eyes  and  burst  out  laughing. 

“ Emilio,  you  are  the  devil!  I will  never  forgive  you.  You  do 
not  trust  me.” 

" Caro  milieu,  I do  trust  you — always  to  fall  in  love  with  every 
girl  you  meet.  But  ” — and  Ins  voice  changed — “ the  nignorina  is 
a child.  Remember  that,  Durn." 

They  were  going  down  the  steps  to  the  sea.  Almost  as  Artois 
spoke  they  reached  the  bottom,  and  saw  their  Wat  Hunting  in  the 
moonlight  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Pool.  The  Marchesino  stood 
still. 

" My  dear  Emilio."  ho  said,  staring  at  Artois  with  hi*  great 
round  eyes.  “ you  make  me  wonder  whether  you  know  women.” 

Artois  felt  amused. 

“ Really?"  he  aaid. 

**  Really!  nnd  yet  you  write  books." 

Writing  Wok*  *loe*  not  always  prove  that  one  know*  much. 
Rut  explain  to  me.” 

They  began  to  stroll  on  the  narrow  space  at  the  sea  edge.  Close 
by  lay  the  Wat  to  which  Kuffo  belonged.  The  boy  was  already  in 
it,  and  they  saw  him  strike  a match  nnd  light  one  of  the  cigarettes. 
Then  he  lay  back  at  hi*  ease,  smoking,  nnd  staring  up  at  the 
moon. 

“ A girl  of  sixteen  is  not  a child,  and  I am  sure  the  xignorina 
is  sixteen.  Rut  that  is  not  all.  Emilio,  you  do  not  know  the 
signorina.” 

Artois  repressed  a smile.  The  Marchesino  was  perfectly  in 
earnest. 

“And  you—  do  you  know  the  signorina?"  Artois  asked. 

"Certainly  I know  her."  returned  the  Marchesino,  with  gravity. 

They  reached  Ruffo’a  Wat.  As  thev  did  so.  the  Marchesino 
gin  mss!  at  it  with  a certain  knowing  impudence  that  was  pecul- 
iarly Neapolitan. 

“ When  I rami'  to  the  top  of  the  islet  the  signorina  was  with  that 
bnv,"  the  Marchesino  continued. 

"Well?”  said  Artois. 

"Oh,  yon  need  n*>t  be  angry,  Emilio  earn.’ 

“ I am  not  angry.”  said  Artois. 

Nor  wu*  he.  It  is  uneleM  to  be  angry  with  racial  character- 
istic*. racial  point*  of  view.  He  knew  that  well.  The  Marchesino 
stared  at  him. 

**  Xo.  I see  you  are  not.” 
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••  The  sigimrimi  wan  with  that 
boy.  She  has  talked  to  him 
la-fore.  He  has  dived  for  her! 

He  bus  sung  for  her.  She 
has  given  him  cigarette  a. 
taken  from  her  ninthcr'a  box. 
with  her  mother'*  consent. 

Everything  the  signori na  do-s 
her  another  knows  and  approves 
of.  You  saw  the  signora  send 
the  signorina  for  more  ciga- 
rette* to  give  the  boy  to-night. 

Ebbene  ?" 

Ebbene.  They  are  Eng- 

ItafcP 

And  Ik*  laughed. 

" Madre  ntial” 

He  laughed  again,  seized  his 
mustache*.  twisted  them,  and 
went  on. 

" They  are  English,  but  for 
all  that  the  signorina  is  a wom- 
an. And  as  to  that  toy — " 

“ Perhaps  he  i*  a man!" 

“ Certainly  he  i».  I»lo  mio, 
the  boy  at  least  is  a Neapoli- 
tan.” 

“ No,  he  isn't.” 

“ He  is  not?" 

“ He’s  a .Sicilian.” 

“ How  do  you  know?” 

M I was  here  the  other  day 
when  he  was  diving  for  frutli 
di  mare.” 

“ I have  seen  him  at  the 
Merge  Hina  ever  since  he  was  a 
child.” 

**  He  nays  be  is  a Sicilian.” 

“ Hoys  like  that  say  any- 
thing if  they  can  get  something 
by  it.  Perhaps  he  thought  you 
liked  the  Sicilians  better  than 
the  Neapolitans.  But  anyhow 
— Sicilian  or  Neapolitan,  it  is 
all  one!  He  is  a southerner, 
and  nt  fifteen  a southerner  is 
already  a man.  I waa." 

'*  I know  it.  Hut  you  wen- 
proving  to  me  that  the  signo- 
rina is  a woman.  The  fact 
that  she.  an  English  girl,  is 
good  friends  with  that  fisher 
boy  does  not  prove  it." 

” Ah,  well!" 

The  Marchesino  hesitated. 

“ I hud  seen  the  signorina  before 
how?." 

**  Had  you  ?" 

" Didn’t  vou  know  it  ?" 

“ Yes,  I did." 

" I knew  she  told  you.” 

“What?” 

*'  She  told  you!  she  told  you!  She  in  blrbunte.  She  la  a woman, 
for  she  pretended  as  only  a woman  can  pretend." 

" What  did  she  pretend !" 

“ That  she  was  not  pleased  at  my  coining,  at  my  finding  out 
where  she  lived,  ami  seeking  her.  Why,  Emilio,  even  when  I waa 
in  the  sea,  when  I was  doing  the  seal,  I could  read  the  signorina’s 
character.  She  allowed  me  from  the  boat  that  she  wanted  me  to 
come,  that  she  wished  to  know  me.  Ah.  che  simpntica!  Che 
simiMitira  ragazza!” 

The  Marchesino  looked  oner  more  at  Buffo. 

"Come  here  a minute!”  he  said,  in  a low  voice,  not  wishing  to 
wake  the  still  sleeping  fishermen. 

The  hoy  juni|s-d  lightly  out  and  came  to  them.  When  he  stood 
still  the  Marchesino  said,  in  bis  broadest  Neapolitan: 

"Now,  then,  you  tell  me  the  truth!  I'm  a Neapolitan,  not  i 
forestiere.  You've  seen  me  for  years  at  the  Mergellinn.” 

“ Si,  signore.” 

” You’re  a Xnpolitano.” 

" No,  signore.  I am  a Sicilian.” 

There  was  a sound  of  pride  in  the  boy's  voice. 

“ I’m  quite  sure  lie  sts-uks  the  truth, ” Artois  said,  in  French. 
"Why  do  you  mrnr  In-re  ?**  asked  the  Marchesino. 

“ Signore,  1 come  to  fish.” 

” For  cigarette*?” 

“ No.  signore,  for  sarde.  Kuonn  nolle,  signore.” 

He  turned  away  from  them  with  decision  and  went  back  to 
his  boat. 

" He  is  a Sicilian,”  said  Artois. 

“Why?  Hark  at  his  accent.” 

“ lie  is  a Sicilian !” 

" But  why  are  you  so  sure?” 

Artois  only  said: 

"Are  you  going  to  fish?” 

" Emilio,  I i-nnnot  fish  to-night, 
as  fishing.  It  is  indeed.  Let  u»  go  h 
" Vn  bene.” 

Artois  was  secretly  glad.  He.  too.  had  no  mind — or  was  it  no 
henrt? — for  fishing  liuit  night,  after  the  episode  of  the  inlet.  They 
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Uuib-d  the  sailors,  who  wen- 
really  asleep  this  time,  and 
were  soon  far  out  on  the  path 
of  the  moonlight  setting  their 
course  towards  Naples. 

CHAPTER  X 

Ok  the  following  morning 
Hermione  and  Vere  went  for 
an  excursion  to  Capri.  They 
were  absent  from  tbe  island 
for  three  nights.  When  they 
returned  they  found  a card  ly- 
ing upon  the  table  in  tbe  little 
hall — ” Marchese  Isidoro  Pa- 
nacci  di  Torno  ” — and  LJaspare 
told  them  that  it  had  lieeii  left 
by  a signore,  who  hud  called 
on  the  day  of  their  departure, 
and  hail  seemed  very  dis*|> 
pointed  to  hear  that  they  were 
gone. 

” 1 do  not  know  thin  si- 
gnore.” Gaspare  added,  rather 
grimly. 

Vere  laughed,  and  suddenly 
made  her  eyes  look  very  round, 
and  staring,  and  impudent. 

**  He's  like  that.  Gaspare." 
she  said. 

" Vere!”  said  her1  mother. 
Then  she  added  to  Gaspare: 
“The  Marcliese  is  a friend 
of  Don  Emilio's.  Ah!  and 
here  is  a letter  from  Don 
Emilio.” 

It  was  lying  beside  the  Mar- 
chew’s  card  with  some  other 
letters.  Hermione  opened  it 
first,  and  read  that  Artois  bad 
been  unexpectedly  called  away 
to  Paris  on  business,  hut  in- 
tended to  return  to  Naples  as 
soon  ns  possible,  and  to  s|n-ihI 
the  whole  summer  on  tbe 
bay. 

“I  feel  specially  that  this 
summer  I should  * like  to  he 
near  you,”  he  wrote.  ” I hope 
you  wish  it.” 

At  the  end  of  the  letter 
there  was  an  allusion  to  the 
Marchesino,  “ that  gay  and  admirably  characteristic  Neapolitan 
product,  the  Toledo  incarnate.” 

There  was  not  a word  of  Vere. 

Hermione  read  the  letter  aloud  to  Vere,  who  was  standing  lie- 
side  her,  evidently  hoping  to  hear  it.  When  she  had  finished 
Vere  said: 

“ I am  glad  Monsieur  Emile  will  be  here  all  the  summer.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Hut  why  specially  this  summer,  madre?" 

“ I am  not  sure  what  he  means  by  that.”  Hermione  answered. 

But  she  remembered  the  con  versa!  ion  in  the  Grotto  of  Virgil, 
and  wondered  if  her  friend  thought  she  needed  the  comfort  of 
his  presence. 

” Well,  madre?” 

Vere't*  bright  eves  were  fixed  upon  her  mother. 

“ Well,  Vere?  What  i«  it  ?” 

" 1»  there  no  message  for  me  from  Monsieur  Emile?” 

“ No,  Vere.” 

"How  forgetful  of  him!  But  never  mind!”  She  went  up 
stair*,  looking  disappointed. 

Hermione  reread  the  letter.  She  wondered,  perhaps  more  than 
Vere.  why  there  was  no  message  for  the  child.  The  child — she 
was  still  calling  Vere  that  in  her  mind,  even  after  the  night  eon 
vernation  with  Gaspare.  Two  or  three  times  slit-  reread  that 
sentence.  “ I feel  specially  that  this  summer  1 should  like  to  lie 
near  you,”  and  considered  it:  but  she  finally  put  the  letter  away 
with  a strong  feeling  that  most  of  its  meaning  lay  Is-tween  the 
lines,  and  that  she  had  not.  perhaps,  the  power  to  interpret  it. 

Vere  had  said  that  Emile  was  forgetful.  He  might  tie  many 
things,  but  forgetful  lie  was  not.  One  of  his  most  characteristic 
qualities  was  hi*  exceptionally  sharp  consciousness  of  himself 
and  of  others.  Hermione  knew  that  hp  wn*  incapable  of  writing 
to  her  and  forgetting  Vere  while  lie  was  doing  so. 

She  did  not  exactly  know  why.  Ini t the  result  upon  her  of  this 
letter  was  a certain  sense  of  depression,  a slight  and  vague  fore- 
boding. And  yet  she  waa  glad,  she  was  even  thankful,  to  know 
that  her  friend  was  going  to  spend  the  summer  on  the  bay.  She 
bbiiiM'd  herself  for  lu-r  melancholy,  telling  herself  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  words  of  Artois  to  make  her  sail.  Yet  she  con- 
tinued to  fa-el  sad,  to  feel  as  if  some  grievous  change  were  at 
hand,  a*  if  she  had  returned  to  the  island  to  confront  «naic  un- 
toward fata-.  It  was  very  absurd  of  her.  Hhc  told  herself  that. 

Tlo-  excursion  to  Capri  had  lieen  a cheerful  one.  She  had  en- 
joyed it  Hut  all  the  time  she  had  lw-eti  watching  Vere.  studying 
her.  as  >lo  hail  not  watched  and  studied  her  before.  Something 
had  Middi-nly  made  lu-r  fed  unaccustomed  to  Vere.  It  might  be 
/font  into  d on  fMtf/c  dS.J 
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Sunday  Rest  for  Italy 

Till?  •'  Continental  Sunday,”  wliicli  «u 
recently  invaded  by  the  new  French  Uiw 
enacting  that  shop**  must  cl«****  during 
that  .lay,  hat*  been  at  ill  further  ubrogated 
in  Italy  by  tlie  “ ripo*i  aettimanalc."  which 
went  into  effect  on  February  8.  The  meas- 
ure, which  i*  a substantial  victory  for  the 
working  claw*  of  Italy,  directa  that  all  in- 
aluMtrial  ami  commercial  concern*  through- 
out  the  kingdom  must  grant  their  employee* 
n weekly  rent  of  not  low  than  twenty  four 
conwetiliw  hour*.  No  attempt  i*  made  to  ap- 
ply the  new  law  to  trun»|>ortatinn  services, 
either  rail  or  water,  to  place*  of  amusement, 
or  to  any  of  the  public  utilities,  a*  it  is  the. 
intention  of  the  authorities  to  permit  of 
itleMiliite  freedom  for  the  recreation  and 
HinuKcmcnt  of  the  working  rla-wea. 

A .lav  of  rod  other  than  Sun.lay  may  Is- 
sulot  it  tiled  in  the  ra**-  of  Industrie*  operated 
liy  continuous  furiuicv  lire*,  the  work  of 
w liich  must  not  he  interruptoi ; cheese  man- 
ufactorieH;  restaurants.  I*»r--.  mfr-s.  cs>ff«v 
holme*,  billiard  moms.  and  pnhlie  business 
eoneerns  in  general:  loading  and  unloading 
nperatioii*  in  the  port.  and  vessel  rc|nsirer*: 
transportation  by  land  other  than  hy  rail: 
hiring  of  chairs  ami  carriages;  flower  busi- 
ness. photographic  establishments;  private 
hospituls,  Imtliing  establishments,  pharma- 
cist*; undertaker*;  newspaper  office*,  infnr- 
mutinn  hureuus,  theatrical  |>erfnmiaiice*.  and 
public  amusements;  cigar  und  salt  stores, 
even  if  there  Is*  offered  for  sale  other  itrti- 
cle*  then-:  industries  of  puhlie  necessity. 
When  to  this  list  are  added  all  person* 
employed  at  industries  which  operate  in 
o|s*n  air  and  subject  to  interruption  by  1«ad 
weather,  and  the  permission  given  to  conduct 
Sunday  business  between  the  hours  of  7 A.M. 
and  noon  to  food-produrt  dealers,  insurance, 
emigration,  employment,  advertisement,  ami 
ham  office*,  and  other*  of  the  kind,  as  well 
mm  harls-r  shop*,  it  will  lie  «pi'n  that  tin*  ex- 
ception* are  rather  more  numerous  than 
those  occupations  covered  by  the  law. 


A IIOMP.  COMPORT. 

Tub  merits  of  Bos  tins’*  Paaai  a«»  R*»sn  F.vuroaaTSi)  Mlta 
(unsweetened!  are  rrmvrniemce.  wmmr,  puritr.  Usa  it  in  alt 
ncipw  cslIiOH  lot  milk  or  cream  In  this  pmdnrt  the  natural 
it  ilk  flavor  ia  retainml,  Suitable  (nr  fruit*,  emsk.  Ira  and 


Uaa  BROWN’S  Camehoratal.  Saponaceous  DENTIFRICE 
(or  Us  teeth.  Udidmit.  > 1 cvnta  [»r  Jar.  • 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUILT  RIGHT 

Brain  and  Nerves  Restored  by 
Grape-Nuts  Food. 

The  nunilxr  of  persons  whose  ailments  were 
siK-h  tliat  no  otlier  food  could  lie  retained  at  all 
is  large,  and  report*  are  on  the  increase. 

“For  12  years  I suffered  from  dyspeprda,  find- 
ing no  food  that  did  not  distrens  me,  writes  a 
Wk  lady.  “I  was  reduced  from  145  to  90  Ibe., 
gradually  growing  weaker,  until  I could  leave  my 
lied  only  a short  while  at  a time,  and  became 
unable  to  sjs-ak  aloud. 

“Three  years  ago  I wm  attracted  by  an  article 
on  Grape-Nuts,  and  decided  to  try  it.’ 

“My  stomach  was  no  weak  I could  not  take 
cream,  but  I used  Grape-Nuts  with  milk  and  lime- 
water.  It  helped  me  from  the  first,  building  up 
mv  system  in  a manner  most  astonishing  to  the 
friends  who  had  tliouglit  my  recovery  impossible. 

"Soon  I was  able  to  take  Grape-Nuts  and  cream 
for  breakfast  and  lunch  at  night,  with  an  egg  and 
Grnpc-N  uts  for  dinner. 

"I  am  now  able  to  cat  fruit,  meat,  and  nearly 
“II  vegetable*  for  dinner,  but  fondly  continue 
Grape-Nut*  for  breakfast  and  supper. 

“At  the  time  of  Iwginning  Gnipe-Nut*  I could 
scan c| v sjieuk  a sentence  without  changing  Whnls 
mound  or  ‘talking  crooked’  in  some  way,  but  my 
bruin  and  nervee  have  liecome  so  strengthened 
that  I no  lunger  have  that  trouble.”  “There’s  a 
Reason.”  Name  given  by  Post  urn  Co.,  lhutle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  WellviUe," 
in  pkp. 


M ideal  Year-Round  Resort 

For  Rest  and  Recuperation  Should  Combine 


Ease  of  Access,  Equable 
Climate,  Invigorating  Air, 
Interesting  Surroundings, 
Correct  Sanitation,  Pure 
Food  and  above  all  Perfect 
Hotel  Accommodations 

A rare  combination  indeed,  and  to  bo 
found  in  but  pile  place  in  America — 


The  Chamberlin  is  conducted  on  the 
American  plan 


Hotel  Chamberlin 

At  Old  Point  Comfort 


Single  room,  one  person,  *6.00  per  day: 
*30.00  per  week. 

Double  room,  two  persons,  $9.00  per  day; 
$66.00  per  week. 

Single  rooms  with  bath,  one  person,  $6.00  to 
$8.00  per  day ; $40.00  to  $50.00  per  week. 

Double  rooms  with  bath,  two  persons,  $12.00 
to  $16.00  per  day;  $75.00  to  $100.00  per 
week. 


Our  bmklcts.  fully  illustrated,  tolling  you  In  detail  ell  about  these 
torts,  ore  to  be  hod  at  the  offices  of  all  traniq xtrtatiun  companies;  also 
at  Inti-nuitinnal  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  nil  Fifth  Ave  . N\  V.;  America's 
Hotel  and  Resort  Bureau  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  N.  Y.;  Information 
Bureau.  Omen’s  Hotel,  Atlantic  City;  all  Cook’s  Tour*  offices;  Raymond 
tk  Whitcomb’s  office*.  Mafatera’,  jgS  Washington  St  . Boston;  Hen- 
drick* in’s.  J4J  Fulton  St,,  Brooklyn;  Mr.  Foster’s  office,  ijjj  Penn- 
sylvania Ave..  Washington,  D.  C .and  comer  Prado  and  Central  Park. 
Havana;  Nason -Russell  Co.,  i;«  Washington  St.,  Boston;  llrctur  Vigrr, 
i iH  St  James  St.,  Montreal,  and  all  newspaper  recirt  bureaus,  or  ad- 
dress  direct.  Geo.  P Adams.  Mgr.,  Fortress  Monroe  Vo. 


The  Baths  and  Sea-pool 

of  the  Chamberlin  are  the  finest  in  America.  The  pool,  40  by  70  feet,  is  of  Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  sn 
perfectly  ventilated  and  radiant  with  sunlight  that  you  are  really  bathing  out  of  doors.  Filtered 
sea-water  is  constantly  flowing  in,  and  the  air  and  water  are  always  at  an  agreeable  temperature. 
A competent  swimming-master  is  in  attendance. 


Morton  Trust 
Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 

Travellers  Letters 

of  Credit 
Foreign  Drafts. 


North  german 

1. 1 rt  y n 


LLOYD 

EXCURSION 

tuna  3?  to  July  M 


mo? 


v>>%. 

( Rates  uud 

Particulars  apply 
on. i<i<  us  a co 
B ltn»ilway.  New  York, 
any  locsl  agent. 


By  S.S 


Grosser  Kurfuerst 


Tl,c  Hydrotherapeutic 
Department 

»*  complete  In  every  detail,  medical 
bath*  uf  every  Sort — Nauheim  bath* 
i k>  trie  cabinets,  massu'r  and  took, 
baths,  amt  Dr,  Baruchs  .vstem  A 
moat  unique  feature  of  *mr  bath*  is  tliat 
ne  employ  pure,  fresh  sea-water  in 
many  uf  them,  thu*  adding  to  the 
medicinal  features  the  very  marl. 'I 
Ur.rfiu  to  tw  den  veil  fnstl  tile  salt  ,4 
tlie  sr a These  are  particularly  rev 
.-nmcndrel  fur  Insomnia.  Nervi nssne**. 
Rheumatism,  Gout  and  kindred  dis 
■ 

fhir  resident  physician  i*  an  expert  in 
hydnithrrapy.  and  all  laths  are  given 
by  hi*  ad  cue  ami  under  his  din*  Is  m 
A special  loJrirt  on  liatlu  and  Batli- 
it'g  may  Is-  had  at  any  .4  the  above 
offices,  or  address. 

Geo.  F.  Adams.  Manager 

Box  as Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 


GROSSHEKZOGLICH  HESSISCHES 

BAD  NAUHEIM 

Near  Frankfort  o/M. 

HEART  DISEASE.  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM.  FEMALE 
DISEASES,  SCROFULA,  NERVOUS  DISKASKS 
BATHS  TAKEN  IN  1007  . 419,277. 

NUMBER  OF  OUESTS  IN  1907  , 29.66*. 

As  a icM  cure  we  recommend  the  chantungly  situated,  small 
and  qu.rl  OROfiSM.  HAD  SALZMAl'SEN.  near  Nidda  <R  K 
Station,  I'  r.r.ltirrg  Niddai.  Beautiful  Walks  through  foiesu, 
Solbarh  Springs,  Pure  An 
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A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 


(Continued  from  jm gr  M.) 

th«*  word*  of  Ganparc.  the  expression  in  the  round  eye*  of  the 
Marchesino.  or  something  now,  nr  newly  apjNirrnt  in  Vero.  She 
did  not  know.  lint  sin-  did  know  that  now  tin1  omission  of  Arinin 
to  mention  Vorr  in  bin  letter  sermed  to  udd  to  tho  novelty  of 
the  child  for  her. 

Tlmt  seemed  strange,  yet  it  was  u hot.  How  iilwolutely  mys- 
terioun  urc  many  of  the  currents  in  our  being.  Hcrinione  thought. 
They  llow  far  off  in  mi  liter  rancau  channels,  unseen  by  us,  uml 
scarcely  ever  realised,  but  governing,  carrying  our  lives  along 
upon  their  deeps  towards  the  appointed  end. 

Gaspare  saw  that  his  padroni*  was  not  quite  as  usual,  and 
looked  at  her  with  large-eyed  inquiry,  but  did  not  nt  first  say 
anything.  After  tea.  however,  when  ilcnnionc  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  little  garden  with  a I took,  he  said  to  her  bluntly: 

” Che  ha  lei  ?” 

Hertnionc  put  the  Imok  down  in  her  lap. 

**  That  is  just  what  I don't  know,  Gaspare.” 

•’  Perhaps  you  are  not  well." 

" But  I lielieve  I am.  perfectly  well.  You  know  I am  always 
Well.  I never  even  have  fever.  And  yon  have  tliut  sometimes." 

He  continued  to  look  at  tier  searcliingly. 

**  You  have  something.” 

He  said  it  (irmly.  almost  ns  if  he  were  supplying  her  with  in- 
formation which  she  needed  and  had  lacked. 

Herniione  made  a sound  that  was  like  a little  laugh,  behind 
which  there  was  no  mirth. 

“ I don't  know  what  it  is." 

Then,  after  a pause,  she  added  that  phrase  which  is  so  often 
upon  Sicilian  lips: 

“ 111  fame  f*  il  dostino." 

Gaspare  moved  his  head  once,  as  if  in  acquiescence. 

“ When  wp  are  young,  signora,”  lie  mi  id.  " we  do  what  we  want, 
lull  we  have  to  want  it.  And  we  think  we  are  very  free.  And 
when  we  arc  old  we  don't  bid  to  want  anything,  but  we  have  to 
do  things  just  the  same.  Signora,  we  arc  not  free.  It  is  all 
dr*!  iny." 

And  again  be  moved  his  head  solemnly,  making  Ids  liquid  brown 
eyes  look  more  enormous  than  usual, 

**  It  is  all  destiny.”  Ilerinione  repeated,  almost  dreamily. 

.Tiisl  then  she  felt  that  it  was  so — that  each  human  tiring,  und 
she  most  of  all.  wa«  in  the  grasp  of  an  inflexible,  of  an  almost  fierce 
guide,  who  chose  the  paths,  ami  turned  the  feet  of  each  traveller, 
ri-luctant  or  not,  into  the  |iath  tin*  will  id  tlie  guide  had  selected 
And  now.  still  dreamily,  she  woudert-d  whether  she  would  ever 
try  to  rebel,  if  the  path  selected  for  her  were  one  that  she  hated 
or’  feared,  one  that  led  into  any  horror  of  darkness  or  any  horror 
of  too  great  light.  For  light,  too,  can  terrible,  a sudden  great 
light  that  shines  pitilessly  u|sm  one's  own  soul.  She  was  of  those 
who  possess  forte  and  impulse,  and  she  knew  it.  She  k new . too. 
that  these  are  often  rebellious.  Hut  to-dav  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  might  lielieve  so  mueh  in  destiny.  Is1  so  entirely  certain  of 
the  inflexible  purpose  mid  power  of  the  guide,  tliut  her  intellect 
might  forbid  her  to  rels-l.  Iieeausc  of  rebellion's  foreordained  in- 
utility Nevertheless,  she  supposed  that  il  it  was  lier  instinct 
to  reliel,  (die  would  do  so  at  the  psychological  moment,  even  against 
the  dictates  of  her  intellect. 

Gaspare  remained  lw*ide  her  quirtly.  He  often  stood  near  her 
after  they  had  Wen  talking  together,  and  calmly  shared  the  silence 
with  ber.  She  liked  that.  It  gave  her  an  Impression  of  his  per- 
fect confidence  in  her.  his  perfect  ea*e  in  her  company. 

" Don't  yon  ever  think  I hat  you  can  put  a knife  into  Denlinr, 
Gaspare?"  she  asked  him.  presently,  using  an  image  he  would 
lie  likely  to  understand,  " as  you  might  put  n knife  into  a man 
who  t ried  to  force  you  to  do  s-unething  you  didn't  wish  to  dot" 

“Signora,  what  would  lie  the  use?  The  knife  is  no  good  against 
Destiny,  nor  the  revolver,  either.  And  I have  the  p*-rmc**o  to 
carry  one."  lie  added,  with  a *mile.  as  if  he  realised  that  lie  was 
being  whimsical. 

“Well.  then,  we  must  just  hope  that  Destiny  will  Is-  very  kind 
to  us.  Is*  a friend  to  ns.  a true  comrade.  I shall  hope  that,  and  so 
must  you.” 

“ Si’  signora.” 

He  realized  that  the  conversation  «M  finished  and  went  quietly 
away. 

Ilerminnp  kept  the  letter  of  Artois.  When  he  came  hack  to  the 
hay  she  wanted  to  show  it  to  him,  to  n»k  him  to  read  for  her 
the  meaning  lielwcrn  its  lines.  She  put  it  away  in  her  writing 
table  drawer,  und  then  resolved  to  fniget  the  |M*euliar  ami  ilia- 
agreeable  effert  it  had  made  u|>on  her. 

A fortnight  tM«*od  away  lieforc  Artois's  return.  -lime  rntnr  in 
niKiii  the  lutv . bringing  with  it  a more  vivid  life  in  the  environs 
Of  Nil,  des.  As  the  heat  of  the  sun  increased,  the  vitality  of  I In- 
human mofe«  that  danced  in  its  Irani*  w-emod  to  increase  also, 
to  become  more  blatant,  more  persistent.  Tin*  wild  oleander  was  in 
tlower.  The  thorny  cactus  put  forth  upon  the  rim  of  its  grotesque 
haves  pale  yellow  blossom*  to  rival  the  red  geraniums  that  throng 
ntmui  it  insolently  in  Italy.  In  tlie  streets  of  the  city  ragged 
laiys  ran  by  crying.  “ Fragile!”  and  holding  aloft  tin-  shallow 
I hi  sketa  in  which  the  rosy  fruit  mude  splashes  of  happy  color, 
The  carter*  wore  bright  carnations  above  their  dusty  ears.  The 
children  expos-d  their  liarc  limbs  to  the  sun,  mid  wore  proud 
when  the*  were  given  morsel*  of  ice  wti»p,hs|  up  in  vine  leaves 
to  suck  in  the  intervals  of  their  endless  dances  and  their  pluv. 
On  the  hill  of  l'o*illipn  the  Venetian  blinds  of  the  house*,  in 
the  garden*  clouded  bv  the  rounded  dusk  <>t  the  great  slime  pines, 
were  thrust  hack,  the  windows  were  thrown  «q«*n.  the  glad  •un- 
rays  fell  upon  the  cool  paicd  floors,  over  which  few  feet  had  trod- 


den since  the  last  summer  died.  l<oud  was  tho  call  of  “ Acqua  ’ 
along  the  roods  when*  there  were  buildings,  and  all  the  h-nunm  of 
Italy  scented  to  Is*  set  forth  in  bowers  to  please  the  eyes  with  their 
sharp,  yet  soothing,  color,  and  tempt  the  lips  with  their  [siignant 
juire-  Already  in  the  Galleria  an  " avvUo " was  prominently 
displayed,  staling  that  Ferdinando  Hucci.  the  famous  maker  of 
Sicilian  ice-creams,  hud  arrived  from  Palermo  for  the  season.  In 
the  1‘iaz/a  del  Plebim-ito  hundreds  of  chairs  were  ranged  l>efore 
the  luind  stand,  and  before  the  kiosk  where  the  women  sing  on 
the  night  of  summer  near  the  Caffe  Turcsi.  The  “ Margb.-rita 
was  shutting  up.  The  "Eldorado”  was  opening.  And  all  along 
the  -*|*I»,  front  tin*  vegetable  garden-*  protected  by  brushwood  hedge* 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  towards  Portiei.  to  the  lialcouie*  of  1 be 
” Maaeotte,"  under  the  hill  of  Posilliiio,  the  wisslcn  tm  thing  «•— 
tublisliments  were  creeping  out  into  the  shallow  water*,  and  «li* 
playing  proudly  to  the  |Ni**cr*-hv  nlmve  their  names:  “ Stnbili 
mento  Elena."  ” Stabilimento  Dolin'  Anna."  " Stabiiimcnto  delle 
Kirene,”  “ II  Pi<-r«do  I’aradiso.” 

And  all  along  the  sen  by  night  I here  was  music. 

From  the  Piazza  before  tin*  Palais-  the  liand  of  the  t'nffe 
Gambrinus  sent  forth  its  lusty  values.  The  |iosturing  women  of 
the  wooden  kio*k  taught  up  the  chain  of  sound,  and  tiling  it  on 
witli  their  shrill  voice*  down  the  hill  towards  Santa  I.ueia.  where, 
by  the  watersiile  and  the  crowding  white  yachts.  the  itinerant 
musicians  took  it  into  the  keeping  of  their  guitar*,  tlieir  mando- 
lins. their  squeaky  fiddles,  and  their  hot  and  tremulous  voice*. 
Tlie  “ Vnlse  Blue/'  "Santa  I.ueia.”  "Addin,  mis  tw-llu  Napoli." 
" I ui  Krangesa.”  "Sole  Mlo.”  " Marecliiam.”  “Carolina.”  ••  I-a 
Ciociara";  with  tlip  chain  of  light  the  chain  of  songs  was  woven 
round  tin-  bay:  from  the  Eldorado,  past  the  Hotel  «|e  Venuve. 
the  Hotel  Royal,  tin-  Victoria,  to  the  t rcc-shadcd  alleys  of  the  Villa 
Xazionnle.  to  tlie  Mergcllinii.  where  the  nakeil  urchin’*  of  the  Usher 
folk  took  their  evening  hath  among  the  resting  Units,  to  the 
" Scogjjn  di  Krisio,''  and  upward  to  the  Ri*torante  della  Stella,  and 
downward*  again  to  the  Ristorante  del  Mare,  and  so  away  to  tl»r 
|Miint,  to  the  Antioo  Giu*cpjionc. 

Ismg  and  brilliant  was  tin*  chain  of  lamp*,  and  long  and  anient 
was  the  chain  of  melodic*  melting  one  into  the  other,  and  stretch 
ing  to  the  wide  darkness  of  the  night  and  to  the  great  stillness  of 
tin  si-ji  llu-  night  wax  aliw-  with  music,  quivered  with  the 
quivering  mandolins,  palpitated  with  the  voices  that  beat  like 
heart*  overcharged  witli  sentimental  longings. 

But  at  the  point  where  stand  the  Antieo  Giuscpponc  the  lights 
and  the  songs  died  out.  And  beyond  there  was  the  mystery,  the 
rt illne-s  of  the  sea. 

And  there,  U-vonil  the  chain  of  lights,  the  chain  of  melodies, 
the  islet  lav  in  its  delicate  isolation:  nevertliele**.  it.  too.  wa* 
surely  not  unaware  of  the  roming  of  slimmer.  For  even  here 
Nature  ran  up  her  Hag  to  honor  her  new  festival.  High  up  above 
the  rock  on  the  mainland  opposite  then-  was  u golden  glory  of 
gineatra,  the  broom  plant,  an  expanse  of  gold  so  brilliant,  mi 
daring  in  these  Imre  surroundings,  that  Vere  said,  when  she  *nw  it : 

“There  is  something  cruel  even  in  beauty,  iiuidre.  Iki  you  like 
Biiccca*ful  audacity?" 

" I think  I used  to  when  1 was  your  age.”  said  Ilerinione. 
“Anything  audacious  was  attractive  to  me  then.  But  now  1 
some  times  see  through  it  too  easily,  and  want  something  quieter 
and  a little  more  mysterious," 

"Tlie  difference  between  the  Marchesino  and  Monsieur  Emile?" 
said  the  girl,  with  a little  laugh. 

ilerinione  laughed  too, 

“ Do  you  think  Monsieur  Kmile  mysterious?"  she  asked. 

” Yes — certainly.  Don't  you?” 

“ I have  known  him  so  intimately  for  «o  many  yearn.” 

“Well,  but  that  does  not  change  him.  Does  it?” 

” No  But  it  may  make  him  appear  very  differently  to  me  from 
the  way  in  which  lie  shows  himself  to  other*." 

“ I think  if  I knew  Mi  usii  ■ur  Kmile  for  centuries  1 should  al- 
ways wonder  about  him." 

"What  is  it  in  Kmile  that  maki*  you  wonder?"  nsk<*d  her  moth 
pr.  with  a real  curiosity. 

“ The  same  thing  that  make*  me  wonder  when  I look  at  a aleepr 
lion." 

■'  You  call  Kmile  sleepy!”  said  Ilerinione. 

“Oli.  not  his  intellect,  nmdre!  <>f  course  that  is  horribly, 
horribly  wide  awake." 

And  Vere  ran  off  to  her  room,  or  the  garden,  or  the  Saint's  Pool 
— who  knows  where? — leaving  her  mother  In  say  to  herself,  as  she 
I uid  already  *aid  to  herself  in  these  ht«1  day*  of  the  growing 
summer.  " When  I said  that  to  Kmile,  what  a fool  I was!"  She 
wa*  thinking  of  her  statement  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  child 
that  was  hidden  from  her.  As  if  in  answer  to  that  statement 
Y<-re  was  unconsciously  showing  to  her  day  by  day  the  folly  of  it. 
Kmile  had  said  nothing.  Hermiom-  rememliered  that,  and  realized 
that  his  «jh-iicf  hurl  been  caused  by  his  disagreement.  But  why 
li.ul  lie  not  (old  her  she  was  mistaken?  Perhaps  because  she  bad 
just  Ih-oii  laving  liare  to  him  the  pain  that  was  in  her  heart.  Her 
call  had  liecn  for  syut|ialhv.  not  merely  for  truth.  She  wondered 
whether  she  w.i*  a coward.  Since  they  had  returned  from  Capri 
the  mu *<m  and  Vere  had  Ml  re l v changed.  Then,  and  always  after- 
ward*. Ilermiom-  thought  of  those  three*  days  in  Capri  as  a definite 
harrier,  a dividing  line  liclvvem  two  |M-riod«.  Already,  while  in 
Capri,  -lie  had  Ugim  to  watch  her  child  in  a now  wav  lint  that 
w.i*.  perhaps.  I a -o.nl  so  «»f  mi  uneasiness,  partly  nervous,  within  her 
*i-lf  In  Capri  *Ue  might  have  ls-en  imagining.  Now  *he  was  not 
imagining,  'be  was  realizing. 

Over  the  sea  c.inii-  to  tin-  islet  the  intensity  of  summer.  Their 
( f 'nnli mini  oil  juror 
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^••nt  up  Mike,  him  bein'  little  anil  -hinny,  to 
«ui«le  the  riggiti'  int»»  place.  There'#  gangs 
wettin’  up  ntiiir  all  over  the  place,  ami  there# 
t-notigh  guy  line#  #i  retched  t«*  make  that  end 
• •f  the  tent  look  like  a big  harp. 

"Then  Dugan  ha#  hi#  lucky  mI ip.  He 
pitch?#  ofT  the  top  of  the  iiole,  and  inoat  of 
the  boya  begin  to  figure  how  long  it  will 
take  to  gather  up  the  remain#.  Hut  that  # 
Where  they  !«#*».  Dugan  drop#  altout  ten 
f*-vt  and  meets  a guy  line  stretched  #o  tight 
It  #ing#  like  a I#..*- fiddle  string.  He  Ismnce# 
**H  and  make#  the  pettiest  turn  you  ever 
»aw  liefore  he  hit#  another  line  aUnit  eight 
loot  opposite  and  some  further  down.  Coniw- 
«|iience  i#  he  remat#  the  fir-t  mumeiivre  with 
Miipcrior  variation#,  and  bounce#  hack  to  an 
«>t her  line  -still  further  down.  ||e  hit#  five 
lines  altogether.  iHHineing  down  on  the  rig 
***  ?‘fP  P'«»-  ""‘I  then.  #eejn’  there's  a line 
itn*«in  , he  finishes  the  trip  a#  nature  in 
tended. 

" Jenkins,  the  manager,  is  dam-in*  up  and 
down  like  a crazy  man. 

Finest  ever!’’  lie  yell#.  ’(Jot  the  loop- 
t he  loop  skun  a mile.  There’s  a fortune  if 
I cun  get  It  done  regular.' 

" Dugan  has  come  to  and  is  #ittin'  up 
daxed.  Jenkin#  turn#  to  him. 

ni  k'»vc  you  two  hundred  a week  if  vou 
pull  it.’  says  he,  * providin'  1 ain't  held  re 
sponsible.’ 

I'll  take  vou,’  raya  Dugan.  • if  you  let 
rne  practice  with  nets  and  wear  mid#'  where 
the  lines  hit#.’  He  kept  at  it  for  a week, 
und  now  he's  the  feature  of  the  show.” 

“ Marvellous!”  #aid  the  Student.  "But 
why  does  he  pose  u-  a woman  ?” 

, “Well,  because  it’s  more  romantic  und  ex- 
citing. and  then  the  hravv  upholstery  nccc#- 
~iry  in  certain  spot#  to  give  him  the  female 
form  divine  keep#  the  line#  from  cutting  him 
in  half.” 


1 suppose  a grout  many  Is-coine  circus 
performers  tlimugh  accident'?”  hanmlrd  the 
Student,  liojH-fiillv. 

" Ves.”  said  the  Pink  lemonade  Man  em- 
phatically: "an1  they're  mostly  unfortunate 
accidents.  Don't  ask  me  what  I think  of 
’em  an'  rouse  my  feelin’s  on  a night  like 
this.  I’ll  ray  this  much,  though:  that  for 
swelled  head#  and  ‘ cornin'  it  over  you  ’ busi- 
ness. Jilwuit  all  of  'em’#  got  opera  #tar# 
lushed  to  Dm-  centre  pole.  Of  course  it  ain't 
tin-  rcul  |#wfomi.-rs,  which  mate  of  old 
eimu  families,  that  put  on  airs.  If#  these 
kid-glove  specimen*  that  in  the  winter  work# 
in  polite  vaudeville. 

“An'  what  good  are  thrv.  anvhow  except 
to  dope  out  stunt#  that  look  hard.  but  i# 
d«-a«l  easy?  They  got  to  have  private  car* 
and  _*top  in  swell  hoarding  house#,  and  if 
you  introduced  them  to  a home  they'd  have 
to  use  smeltin'  salts.  It  ain't  like  the  good 
old  days  when  all  hand#  liv.il  and  eat  in 
the  tents,  und  bareback  riders  «n'  tight  rope 
walkers  wasn’t  nl#ive  helpin'  pul  up  the 
caiivn*.  or  at  least  pa-sin'  the  time  of  day." 

“Von  can  tran-  the  decadence?”  en- 
couraged the  Stiub-nt. 


The  Pink  lemonade  Man  looked  d.i-plv 
im/.rlpil  for  a moment.  Then  lii#  fuii 

brightened. 

"Oh.  so  far  a*  that  goes"  he  raid 
tdandly.  “ nowaday*  the  manager*  insist  mi 
plenty  of  soan  n ml  water.” 

Before  we  had  time  to  solve  the  meaning 
Of  the  mysterious  reply  then-  was  n trumpet 
Mast  followed  by  the  outburst  of  a hand 
The  Triumphal  Pageant  of  the  Nation#  was 
emerging  from  the  dressing  tent. 

” You'll  have  to  . xcuse  me.”  said  the  Pink 
lemonade  Man  apidogetienllv.  “After  the 
parade  kicks  tit.  i|,i-  dust.  i»iy  Ih.vs  'll  |„. 
kept  busy  pddlin'  our  gargle.  Stop  Imck 
latcr.  ’ 


“Home  Ain’t  Nothing  Lite 
This” 

Sfmxn  Cam  Frit.  “ Where  do  vou  think 
I <1  better  pitch  my  tent?” 

Fiiwr  ('.XMI’KR  ( tan  if  led,  nioaquitO’bittrn 

°)iff,”PP'n9  ovtr  a ‘lakeJ-  " Hl«ht  °ver  that 
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world  wan  changing.  And  in  this  changing  world  Vere  was  be- 
ginning to  show  forth  more  clearly  than  In-fore  her  movement  on- 
ward— whither! 

As  yet  the  girl  herself  was  unconscious  of  her  mother  s new 
watch  fulness.  She  was  happy  in  the  corning  of  summer,  ami  in  her 
happiness  wna  quite  at  ease,  like  u kitten  that  stretches  itself 
luxuriously  in  tnr  sun.  To  Vere  the  world  never  seemed  quite 
awake  till  summer  came.  Only  In  the  hot  sunshine  did  there 
glow  the  t rut lif u lows  mid  the  fulness  of  life.  She  shared  it  with 
the  gineslra.  She  saw  and  felt  u certain  cruelty  in  the  gold,  but 
she  did  not  fear  or  condemn  it,  or  wish  it  away.  For  she  was 
very  young,  and  though  she  s|mke  of  cruelty  she  did  not  really 
understand  it.  In  it  there  was  force,  and  force  already  appealed 
to  the  girl  as  few  things  did.  As.  long  ago,  her  father  had  gloried 
in  the  i-oming  of  summer  to  the  sstutli.  she  gloried  in  it  now.  She 
looked  across  the  Pool  of  the  Saint  to  the  flood  of  yellow  that  was 
like  sunlight  given  a body  upon  the  elilf  op|Misile.  ami  her  soul 
revelled  within  her,  and  her  heart  rose  up  and  danced,  alone,  and 
yet  as  if  in  a glad  eompany  of  dancers,  all  of  whom  were  friends. 
Her  brain,  too.  sprang  lo  the  alert.  The  sun  incrcaaed  the  feel- 
ing of  intelligence  within  her. 

And  then  she  thought  of  her  room,  of  the  hours  passed  shut 
in  there,  and  she  was  torn  by  opposing  impulses. 

But  she  told  no  one  of  them.  Vere  could  keep  her  secrets,  al- 
though she  was  a girl. 

Ilow  the  sea  welcomed  the  summer!  To  many  this  home  mi  the 
island  would  lime  seemed  an  arid,  inhospitable  place,  desolate 
arid  lost  amid  a cruel  world  ot  el  iff*  and  waters.  It  was  not  so 
to  Vere.  For  she  entered  Into  the  life  of  the  sea.  She  knew  all  its 
phases,  as  one  may  know  all  the  mood*  of  a person  loved.  She 
knew  when  she  would  And  it  intensely-  calm,  at  early  morning 
and  when  the  evening  approached.  At  a certain  hour,  with  a 
curious  regularity,  the  breeze  came,  generally  from  f -cilia,  and 
turned  it  to  vivacity.  A temper  that  was  almost  frivolous  then 
pfMicsMcd  it.  and  it  broke  into  gayeties  like  a child's.  The  waves 
were  small,  but  they  were  impertinently  lively.  They  made  a 
turmoil  such  as  urchins  make  at  play.  Heedless  of  reverence,  but 
not  consciously  impious,  they  flung  themselves  at  the  feet  of  San 
Francesco,  easting  up  a tiny  tribute  of  spray  into  tins  atm. 

Then  Vere  thought  that  the  saint  looked  down  with  pleasure 
at  them,  as  a good  old  m.m  looks  at  a crow'  of  laughing  children 
who  have  run  against  him  in  the  street,  remembering  hi*  own  youth. 
For  even  the  -minis  were  young!  Ami,  after  that,  surely  the  wave* 
were  a little  lea*  boisterous.  She  thought  she  noted  a grmter  calm. 
Hut  perhaps  it  was  only  that  the  breeze  was  dying  down  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on. 

She  often  sat  and  wondered  which  she  loved  la-st — the  calm 
that  lay  upon  the  sea  at  dawn,  or  the  calm  that  was  the  prelude 
to  the  night.  Silvery  were  these  dawns  of  the  summer  days.  Here 
and  there  the  waters  gleamed  like  the  scales  of  some  lovely  flsli. 
Mysterious  lights,  like  those  in  the  hrru»t  of  the  opal,  shone  in  the 
breast  of  the  sea.  stirred,  surely  travelled  as  if  endowed  with  life, 
then  sank  away  to  the  far-off  kingdom-  that  man  may  never  look 
on.  Those  dawns  drew  away  the  girl's  soul  as  if  she  were  led  by 
angels,  or.  like  Peter,  walked  upon  the  deep  at  some  divine  com- 
mand. She  felt  that  though  her  body  was  on  the  islet,  the  vital 
juirt  of  her.  the  real  “ I."  was  free  to  roam  aero**  the  gnut  ex- 
|utn*e  that  lay  flat  and  -till  and  delicately  mysterious  to  the  limits 
of  eternity. 

She  had  strange  encounters  there,  the  soul  of  her,  us  she  went 
towards  the  east 

The  evening  calm  was  different.  There  was.  Vere  thought.  le«* 
of  hinven  about  U.  Hut  perhapa  more  of  the  wonder  of  this  world. 
And  this  made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  I wen  nearer  to  heaven  ut  her 
birth  than  she  would  be  at  her  death.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 


defilements  of  life.  Her  purity  of  mind  was  very  perfect : but, 
taking  m |Niriihlt>  from  Nature,  -lie  applied  it  imaginatively  to 
Man.  and  she  saw  him  covered  with  du-t  because  of  Iris  joornrv 
lb  rough  the  world.  Poor  man! 

And  then  she  pitied  herself  too.  But  that  passed.  For  if  thr 
»ea  at  evening  held  most  of  the  wonder  of  this  world,  it  *i> 
worth  the  holding.  Barely  would  she  substitute  the  heaven b 
mysteries  for  it.  The  lishermen's  l*Mt*  were  dreams  upon  i 
dream.  Each  anil  was  akin  to  a miracle.  A voice  that  called 
across  the  water  from  a distance  brought  tears  to  Vere'a  err* 
when  the  magic  was  at  its  fullest.  For  it  seemed  to  mean  all  I 
thing*  that  were  tender,  all  thing*  that  were  wistful,  all  thine* 
that  trembled  with  ho|a* — that  trembb-d  with  hive. 

With  summer  Vere  could  give  herself  up  to  the  sen.  and  nd 
only  imaginatively,  but  by  a In-lily  act. 

Every  day,  ami  sometimes  twice  u day.  she  put  on  her  lathin.- 
dress  in  the  < W del  Mare,  threw  a thill  cloak  over  her.  and  raa 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  where  (iasparc  was  waiting  with  tk* 
boat.  Hermione  did  not  bathe.  It  did  riot  suit  her  now.  Ami 
< la-pure  was  Vere’a  invariable  companion.  He  hud  superintend** 
her  bathing  when  she  was  little,  lie  had  taught  her  to  swim. 
And  with  no  one  else  would  he  ever  trust  hi-  padroncina  whet 
she  gave  herself  to  the  mi.  Sometimes  he  would  row  her  out  to 
a reef  of  rocks  in  the  o|«d  water  not  many  yard*  from  the  iolaret. 
and  she  would  dive  from  them.  Sometime*,  if  it  was  very  hot 
he  would  take  her  to  the  (Irotto  of  Virgil.  Sometimes  they  wmt 
fur  out  to  sea.  and  then,  like  her  father  in  the  Ionian  *ca  befw 
the  Casa  delle  Sirene.  Vere  would  swim  awnv  and  imagine  that 
this  was  her  mode  of  travel,  that  she  was  journeying  alone  to 
some  distant  land,  or  that  she  had  been  by  the  *ea  forever. 

But  very  soon  she  would  la*  sure  to  hear  the  soft  splash  of  oar* 
following  her.  and.  looking  back,  would  six-  the  large.  atlentu> 
eye*  of  the  faithful  riaspare  cautiously  watching  her  dark  head 
Then  -he  would  lift  up  one  hand,  mid  call  to  him  to  go.  and 
she  diil  not  want  him.  that  *he  wished  to  In*  alone,  smiling  and 
yet  imperious.  He  only  followed  quietly  and  inflexibly.  She 
would  dive.  She  would  swim  under  water.  Sl*e  would  swim  her 
fastest,  as  if  really  anxious  to  escape  him.  It  was  a game  be- 
tween them  now.  But  always  lie  was  then*,  intent  upon  her 
safety. 

Vere  did  not  know  the  memories  within  Gaspare  that  made  him 
such  a guardian  to  Hie  child  of  the  padrone  1m*  had  loved:  bui 
site  loved  him  .secretly  for  his  watchfulness,  even  though  now  and 
then  she  longed  to  In*  quite  alone  with  the  sea.  And  this  die 
never  was  when  lathing,  for  Hermione  had  exacted  a pronii*'- 
from  her  never  to  go  to  bathe  without  Gaspare.  In  former 
clays  Vere  had  once  or  twice  la-gun  to  protest  against  this  prohi- 
bition. but  something  in  her  mother's  eyes  had  stopped  her.  And 
she  had  remembered : 

“ Father  was  drowned  in  the  sea." 

Then,  understanding  something  of  what  waa  in  her  mother* 
heart,  she  threw  eager  arms  about  her  and  anxiously  promise! 
tO  lie  glMNl. 

One  ufternoon  of  the  summer,  toward*  the  middle  of  June,  -ho 
prolonged  her  Imth  in  the  (J  rot  to  of  Virgil  until  Gaspare  u*ed 
hi*  authority  and  insisted  on  her  coming  out  of  the  water. 

“One  minute  more,  t iaspare!  Only  another  minute?** 

*'  Ma  signorina!” 

She  dived.  She  came  up. 

*'  Ma  veramente  signorina!’’ 

She  dived  again. 

Oa*pare  waited,  lie  was  standing  up  in  the  boat  with  the  oar* 
in  his  bund*,  ready  to  make  a dash  at  hi*  pudnau-ina  directly 
she  reappeared,  but  she  was  wily,  and  came  up  la-hind  the  Inal 
with  u shrill  cry  that  startled  him. 

To  be  Continued. 


A SPRING  POEM 

By  GEORGE  JAY 


Tilt:  horses  chirping  cock  their  heads, 
The  -ummer  aauaage  sprouts. 

The  little  pigs  in  garden  bed* 

Push  up  their  tender  snouts. 

The  turning  worm  ha*  left  the  still. 

Ecstatic  bop-vines  hop. 

The  butcher  stiffen*  up  hi*  hill. 

The  chicken  rears  his  crop! 

The  pu**v  cat*  from  willow  tree* 

Arc  sprawling  on  the  ground. 

And  in  the  field  the  in •»  burn  cheese 
A-skipping  gee*,  all  round. 

The  buttercup*  with  hnlter  till. 

Hie  Iss*  waxed  big  go  ambling. 
Tin-  redbreast  slmat  I*  never  still. 

The  woolly  tramp*  are  gambling. 


The  turtle's  voice  i*  heard  once  more 
As  rreeps  In*  o’er  the  land ; 

The  tame  gras*  run*  up  to  the  door. 
The  My  feeds  from  your  hand. 

The  cow  is  wn  rifling  from  her  ne«t 
In  elm  no  longer  Imre. 

Then  skimmingly  with  creamy  crc*t 
The  cowslip*  through  the  air. 

Soon  will  the  corn  prick  lip  Its  ear. 
The  arrowroot  will  -hoot. 

Tie-  tree*  their  flizzy  In-afl*  will  rear 
Vet  keep  their  feet,  to  ImmiI. 

Oil.  *ome  will  freeze  to  winter-time. 

< it  summer  some  are  fain. 

With  full  some  fall  in  love,  but  I'm 
(Had  spring's  unwound  again! 
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G.  L.  ("  Tex  ”)  Rickard 
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hoar  nf  him.  twit  »han«r  the  -ri  very  sbirhtly,  and 

ask  for  “Tex"  Rickard,  and  your  ourst  Ha*  ended  That 
ii.  i~  rha|*x  a mistake,  (nr  it  rraliv  hu  begun.  Hr  was  in 
G dialt  yotrrday.  you  are  ti.ld,  lnit  he  went  mirth,  and 
follow  him.  The  trail  kadi,  you  from  plate  to  place. 


ft.-n-  opening  up  n 
id.  a-'  nr  had  mi  me 


the  trail  may  lead  you  is  a matter  of  which  neither  you  nor 
I nor  '‘Tex’  can  state  re  witivi  ly.  The  reason  has  In-come 
pretty  clear  to  you  and  me.  and  it  is  this:  ''Tex"  Rv  kard 
is  the  most  widely  interested  burines*  man  in  the  States. 

Bom  in  Kansas  City  in  i H j i . his  family  moved  to  Texas 
while  he  was  quite  a little  fellow,  ami  tiler*  hr  n[arns  hr* 
life-work.  At  the  ago  >>(  eleven  years  we  find  him  aiming 
high,  looking  tor  big  things,  and  proving  hi-  own  worth  on 
the  biggest  cattle-ranch  in  Texas — that  of  W.  B Worsham. 

His  1-iylv-Ml  davs  wrre  »|--tit  storing  up  knowledge, 
health,  resourcefulness,  and  srlf-«on&tence.  all  of  which 
sc  err  needed  111  the  siren  ryii*  future  he  had  mapped  out 
for  himself.  Then,  in  he  madr  hi-  fir-it  venture  into 

the  mining  business.  Heart  tut  of  the  Alaska  fields.  whi<  h 
were  then  little  more  than  a vague  rumor,  he  started  north, 
and  wan  onr  of  the  first  white  miner-  in  the  Khmilike  region. 

For  ten  years  he  stayed  there,  starting  new  workings, 
furthering  those  whieh  showed  promise,  and  Retting  a 
gra-fi  on  the  region's  affairs  that  few  nn-n  have  attained. 
There  too,  he  to'k  to  himydf  a wife,  and  decided  that  the 
!»•*»  nl  the  Klondike  digging*  were  taken,  and  he  should 
have  known,  for  he  had  annexed  a few  foe  himself,  and 
with  his  family  Marteil  haek.t->  llie  States 

In  1704  hr  went  to  Goldfield,  and  joined  in  business 
with  IV  S Ellkrtt  From  his  first  venture  in  tins  new 
n-gi.-n  Ills  income  to-day  is  $10,000  a month. 

•all shed  that  ihr  m-w  regions  thut  s 
al-iut  him  wen-  g>«ri  pn>|« notions,  an  .. 
to  invest,  as  well  as  11  fine  In vanes*  acumen,  he  proceeded 
to  tmt  every  ounce  in  him  into  mining 

Time  has.  alw>.  brought  othrr  things  to  "Tex,"  one  • -( 
which  i»  a dear  lit* h-  daughter  It  may  lie  suppuoed. 
therefore,  that  slie  was  his  one  thought,  and  a further  spur 
to  ambition  At  any  rate,  the  Ely.  Nrv..  District  was  his 
next  scene  of  operation,  and  one  of  the  most  succts-inl 
of  any. 

It  U here  tliat  we  are  mint  Wisely  to  find  him  to-dav 
To  stun  up  a few  of  the  varied  interests  of  this  man.  -hail 
we  take  a look  through  the  business  directory  of  the 
copper  bell  ? He  is  President  of  the  Pirst  National  Hank  -T 
Illy,  owner  of  the  Ely  Clothing  G-tnriany;  colUroU  the 
Northern  Hotel,  modem  in  every  way.  luxated  in  Ely.  and 
owned  by  the  Northern  Investment  Company.  which 
"Tex"  is  President,  he  is  Director  and  Genera!  Manager 
of  the  Biraton-Kly  Copper  Gunfiany.  V*  e-Presklent  of  the 
Dilly  Vanlen  Company.  Wr-PrrtidrtH  and  one  of  the 
Hoard  of  Ihrectors  of  the  Ely  Calumet  Cijqier  Cimpanv, 
General  Manager  of  tin-  Elv National  Cupper  Gmipany; 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Ely- Nevada  Gaiiriany . Preodrnt 
of  the  Ginoix-Ely  Kxlen-itin  Company,  Pn-ndent  of  the 
Rickard- Ely  G-Plwr  I'  -1  imn  kVe-Fn-odenl  of  the 
Salt  Lake-Elv  Copper  Company;  Prc-:  lent  of  the  Unitrd- 
Ely  Copper  Company.  President  of  the  Veteran -Ely  Ex- 
tension Copper  Company  and  a boat  of  other  -mailer 
concerns 

Tliat  lie  is  pnn-il  of  his  lu  bicsements.  ami  even  of  his 
nickname,  is  proven  by  the  fart  that  hr  Ium  f.-rtuol  a 
mining  and  brokerage  cm  Many  called  the  Tex  Ri.  kard 
Coirinany  This  >otii|uuiy  lias  les'H  incorporated  tinder 
tlie  laws  of  Nevada,  with  a capital  nf  S.-ta.ooo,  and  the 
merries  <4  the  company  are  devoted  to  tile  further  dc- 
v.  1 -uncut  and  extension  of  tin-  Ely  District.  G L. 
C'Tcx")  Richard  is  President  and  General  Manugrr. and,  at 
he  ha*  already  invested  over  $1  .-n-.ooo  in  the  district,  it 
enn  !-•  tnithfully  said  that  he  ail;  las-p  a sharp  eye  mil  for 
the  -afetv  and  pttsnrn  of  the  Ely  d- strict. 

One  ol  the  nchi-st.  a-  well  the  (•'•-known  man  in  the 
West,  Mr.  Rickar.it  rise  has  been  the  op|»irtimity  and 
profit  not  ixily  of  his  |*-r-otiul  (nend-.  but  of  a large  pan 
• d tile  investing  pub. ie  a.  We  ll  The  Intones*  motto  of 
the  Tex  Rickard  Gnnpany  will  be.  “No  •■•  '*■;  in  any  tail 
merit. wi. nit  oenpntilrs 

Tin-  ever- widening  business  inter*-*-  of  th»*  remarkable 
man  have  demanded  a wide  kn-nelcdgr  and  the  keeping 
in  P.iuh  with  all  •« irl-  • : -t.»  •*.  and.  believing  tliat  the  1 

gntmd  tV-.r"  of  tlie  st  « V;  movement  it  where  stuck* 
on-  .'-uKht  and  wild,  H<-  )•  1-.  purvhavd  a seat  in  the  San 
Fran,  isc.-o  Stock  and  Exchange  Hoard.  and  has  offices  in 
that  stty  as  well  as  in  Elv 

With  hi*  wide  IcnowVdgr  of  the  needs  and  require- 
i-e-itc  fr,f  the  sin  . i s-  .-I  ti lining,  and  »nfi  hi-  < eiservative.  I 
- • 1.  ......  bud 

»*lr  man  to  "tie  to  ' Hi-  many  client-  f.dViw  hit  advke 
ailh  tl»«-  C It  tain  iv  tlmt  anything  In-  recommend*  .w  is  1 
mtra-siwsl  , • js  Mm-  to  1«  a dividend-getter  a*  far  as  it  1*  j 
pusiilile  to  foretell  fro  tl  t'li  external  appear  ancx-x. 


Blamarrk 


OW  many  living  men  can 
squarely  atand  up  and  hon- 
eatly  compare  themaelvca 
as  the  equal  or  auperior  (in 
any  way  whatsoever)  to 
the  (rat  Iron  Chancellor  of  the  Ho- 
henxollern'a,  who  made  Goethe's 
dream  of  Germanic  unity  a realis- 
tic drama  of  “iron  and  of  blood." 

How  many  dare  declare,  “I  have 
greater  brain  power  than  he” — "I 
have  a stronger  body”  — "I  am 
healthier"— “1  have  a saner  knowl- 
edge"— “I  am  more  successful”  or 
“I  have  more  force  of  character  f" 
Bismarck,  during  his  marvelous 
career,  outwitted  the  most  cele- 
brated ata teamen  of  h is  time;  ter- 
rified the  mightiest  kings  and 
emperors:  overthrew  and  con- 
quered three  armed  nation*;  and 
ruled  over  the  empire  he  created 
with  enlightened  and  practical 
wisdom  for  nearly  half  a century, 
dying  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  89, 
famous  throughout  the  world  as 
the  "Create*!  of  the  German s.  " 

Now.  upon  what  nutriment  was 
this  colossus  fed  that  he  grew  so 
mighty:  what  put  the  iron  into 
his  blood?  This  we  know— that 
like  all  Germans  be  believed  in 
good  eating  and  drinking,  hence 
the  juices  of  malt  and  hops  were 
never  absent  from  his  table. 


H 


Authority— as*  hlograptiy  of  Rlnmn-k 
“A  pot  of  good  Itoubfc.  boor,  neighbor, 
aad  (ear  bow"— Henry  VL— Act  a 


Budweiser 


S a beer  of  redoubt- 
able  name  and 
fame. 

Health,  strength  and 
vigor  glows  and  sparkles 
in  every  glass.  Fifty  years 
ago  we  began  to  brew  it. 
For  fifty  years  the  most 
fastidious  have  pro- 
nounced it  without  an 
equal  in  any  land.  It  is 
known  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  from  the  gulf  to 
the  lakes,  and  wherever 
Americans  go  for  busi- 
ness or  health  or  pleasure 
— Budweiser  is  there. 


THE  KING  OF  ALL 
BOTTLED  BEERS 


Budweiser  is  Sold  ia  all  Fml-ClsM 
Club*,  Hotels  and  Cafe* 

Bottled  Only  at  tfca 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  BREWERY 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I 
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READ  THE  BARRIER 


i.w. 

harper 

KENTUCKY 

WHISKEY 


lor  Gentlemen 
who  cherish 
Quality. 


(Iop?ri0bt  notices 


lliu  A,  XXc,  No.  201  If*?.  I. ium  am  v cu>  Conor  xhb,  to  wit, 
ru  II  rememlvreit.  That  oil  thr  truth  duy  uf  March.  I BOB. 
Charles  hlkit  Norton,  ol  C nintirlihir.  Mass.,  hath  drpusited  n> 
Ibis  Office  the  title  of  a BOOK,  the  title  ol  which  is  In  the 
lulMiwing  word*,  to  wit:  "Historical  Studies  of  fhurcli 
HuIhllnK  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Venter,  Siena,  Moerncr.  By 
l harlea  hlMK  Norton,"  the  right  wlirmil  hr  claim*  a*  author 
1 proprietor  In  conformity  with  lit*  law*  o(  th«  L’nited 


State,  respecting  copyrights. 

1 ili'u  r ut  the  Register  of  Co 


— j(  Copyright*,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ISIgnrd)  II  I K urn  r fVTXAM,  J.ltrarltm  ut  ( vmgrtis. 

Uy  T'iiomvald  Soi.mkmc.,  Hrtiiterrf  1 pingtn. 
u tmswal  lor  lourteen  year,  from  March  11. 1IKIH. 


t lau  A.  XXc.  No.  SOHttM,  March  13,  1BOH.-I.ihm am v <>» 
Coniimxs*,  To  wit:  He  II  remrmlirrrj,  lliat  on  the  thirteenth 
day  ut  March.  IWB,  llenry  Juiuc..  of  thi-  I'nilrd  Stale*, 
hath  deposited  ill  this  Oflicr  tlw  title  of  a BOOK,  the  title  of 
w inch  la  in  live  following  words,  to  wit : M The  Diary  of  a Man 
• •f  I'lfty-  By  llenry  Juiim-v.  Jr.  New  York:  llarper  * 
liriitliers,"  toe  right  whereof  he  claim*  ns  author  and  peo- 
prtclor  In  conlurinlty  with  the  law*  of  the  I'nited  Mate* 
respecting  copyright*. 

I Mg  on. ) mam  HXM  f 1*1  TSOI,  LitT«rlrt»  ,</  lnwgreiM. 

Ily  THOMVAl.D  Sill  Hi  hi,,  K'gtHrr  of  Copfrigth. 

In  renewal  for  fourteen  year*  from  March  2B,  100*5. 


Gave  A.  XXc.  No.  30H69.  March  13.  1B0B.-I.immahv  o> 
I'ukiiklu,  To  wit!  lie  II  remembered.  That  on  the  thirteenth 
day  ol  Murch,  IB08.  Henry  Jaaoe*.  of  the  fluted  Males, 
hath  ilepo-Aed  In  this  Office  tlve  title  of  a BOOK,  the  title  of 
which  ■•  ill  toe  (ullowlog  words,  to  wit.  "A  ihiodlrof  Irt 
ter*.  By  llenry  James.  Jr.  New  York:  I larper  A Bn-ll'et-  ' 
the  right  w hereof  lie  claims  a*  autluir  and  proprietor  In 
Conformity  with  the  law*  of  tlie  (Tilted  States  respecting 
copy  rights. 

(Signed)  IIim hhh e l*i  imm.  /./Ae.rrine  < nmgren. 
By  TiltitiVAl  l»  Sill  III  HI.,  Hegislrr  nl  i prrlgtl s. 
. . ..  „ Murch  M,  IIHJB. 


In  renewal  (ut  fourteen  years  11 
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THE  LATE  SENATOR  WHYTE  OF  MARYLAND 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  WHYT}:.  who  died  nvrnlly  in 
lUllimorc  at  the  age  of  ciglitysjx  years,  hail  a long  public 
career.  Ilf  was  born  in  Baltimore.  and  elected  to  the  Slate  Lcgis- 
luture  at  the  ag**  of  twenty-three,  becoming  afterward*  Controller 
of  Currency  for  Maryland,  and  Governor  of  hit  State.  In  1880 
he  becume  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  He  wan  appointed  to  the  United 
State*  Senate  in  I8IW  to  till  the  unexpired  term  of  Keverdy  John- 
win,  waa  re-elected  in  1874,  and  waa  again  appointed  in  ItHItl  to 
till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Arthur  I’uc  Gorman. 
Senator  Whyte  wan  one  of ‘the  few  Democrat*  who  defended  Presi- 
dent .lobiiNon  during  the  itn|H-achmcnt  proceedings. 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MOTHERS*  CONGRESS 


THE  National  Congress  of  Mother*  held  their  nnnuul  meeting  _la»l 
nionlh  at  Washington.  I).  t\.  and  In  the  course  of  their  *r*4oa» 
reelected  Mr*.  Frederic  SrliofT  a*  president.  The  memlx-rs  of  the 
executive  committee,  a*  shown  in  the  iihotngrapli.  are  a*  folio*-: 
First  row.  left  to  right : Mr*.  David  O.  Mear*.  of  Albany.  New  Yort. 
first  vice-president:  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff.  of  I'hitadelplila.  Tennes- 
see. president:  Mrs.  Robert  It.  Cotton,  of  I truce,  North  Carolina. 

Hack  row,  left  to  right:  Mr*,  .lame-*  K.  Holton,  of  New  Harm. 
Connecticut:  Mr*.  Herman  II.  Uirney.  of  Philadelphia,  Pmn*.' 
vania : Mr*.  Mary  S.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  Mr*. 
Louise  K.  tiillfton,  of  Wilmette,  llliuois,  treasurer. 


GERMANY’S  “AGENTS  OF  PROSPERITY” 


T ha*  been  auid  that  Prussia's  triumph  in  the 
Franro-tierman  war  was  due  to  the  «rh<M>l- 
master;  and  it  may  )*•  said  with  equal  reason 
that  Germany's  ronimereial  prosperity  i*  due  to 
him.  because  hi'  drills  the  future  “ drummer " 
for  hi*  work. 

The  eliief  agent  in  the  expansion  of  German 
trade  is  the  "drummer."  He  follow*  up  his 
idea*  from  their  conception  till  they  have 
achieved  successful  inane:  he  never  Irl*  go.  No  other  Eiir.qs-an 
nation  show*  this  tenacity  of  purpose. 

Hut.  a*  already  remarked,  the  "drummer"  is  the  product  of  the 
schoolmaster.  In  the  school  of  commerce  the  future  representative 
of  the  nation's  trade  gets  a special  education.  He  i*  taught  to 
*|N'ak  (liienlly  whatever  language  he  may  new!  for  the  purpose  of 
drumming  tin  custom.  He  studies  the  art  of  making  himself  agree- 
able. of  analyzing  the  peculiarities  of  his  customers,  of  training 
himself  to  a philosophical  and  superb  complacency  when  con- 
fronted with  the  prejudice*  of  foreign  purchasers,  lu  England  or 
in  France  any  man  may  !*•  a drummer;  the  good  canvasser  Is  the 
limn  who  can  sell  large  lulls  of  good*  to  people  who  do  not  need 
anything  that  he  curries.  He  work*  on  salary  ami  commission,  and 
he  i*  Isuiiid  to  sell:  hi*  value  to  hi*  employer*  depends  u|*«n  it,  and 
mi  dm'*  his  personal  comfort. 

Thai  i*  all  very  well  in  France,  England,  or  America,  hut  the 
drummer  of  Germany  lias  to  Is-  something  quite  different.  He 
mu*t  come  from  either  the  upper  rank*  of  life,  or  I*'  so  hahitualeil 
to  g>M*|  society  that  n cultured  hearing  ha*  l«c«-nme  hi*  wwinl 
nature,  lie  mu«t  lie  gentle  under  all  circumstance*,  polite,  uiid 
anxious  to  satisfy  every  whim  of  hi*  customer. 

IMeasing  |s*i •uoiality  is  the  lii-l  qiialiliration  of  tin-  ficriiian 
"on  tiie  road."  lie  is  not  magnetic:  hi*  methods  exclude  every- 
thing along  the  line  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  lie  put*  a-ide  hi* 
own  wishes,  and  wait*  for  an  expression  of  the  wishes  of  his  little 
world,  lie  is  enterprising,  and  his  enterprise  produces  pcriimucnt 
trade  relationship — not  the  trade  of  a mouth  or  of  a year,  lie  i* 
ari  explorer:  he  dm-*  imt  go  -niith  in  winter  ami  north  in  summer: 
be  doc*  not  take  the  road  travelled  l«y  the  man  of  wealth.  He 


breaks  ground  in  unknnwn  fields;  he  endures  hardship:  he  forte* 
hi*  way  through  forests,  to  get  into  new  countries  and  to  rrpn-ml 
his  house  where  no  other  house  ha*  been  heard  of.  lie  aim*  to 
the  lirst  of  his  kind,  and  for  that  rea**»n  the  German  dnunwr 
i-  known  in  the  1 tuck  woods  of  nearly  every  country  under  the  *»m 
All  Europe  know*  him;  he  i*  known  in  Scandinavia,  Romania, 
I'ortngal— everywhere  where  German  goods  can  find  a market 
Wh-rever  there  is  trade,  Germany  has  a down  representation 
to  France’s,  England's,  or  America*  one.  and,  generally  sprakinz 
the  4 iemiun*  have  tin-  lx-st  of  it.  because  they  are  tactful,  yielding- 
|>atient.  and  agreeable. 

Tlu-  German  know*  liow  to  fulfil  the  demand*  of  hi*  customer*. 
Hi*  “free  sample*"  are  not  like  any  other  free  sample*  lowian 
They  arc  large  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  what  they  represent.  H* 
offers  exceptional  facilities  to  buyers,  not  only  by  giving  credit, 
but  in  a hundred  different,  way*,  lie  never  urge*  people  t° 
purchase.  If  one  sample  doea  not  please,  be  withdraw*  it 
offers  another.  For  instance,  he  carries  sample*  of  cloth  of  dif 
ferent  width*:  if  none  of  hi*  widths  i*  satisfactory  he  tali**  *" 
order  for  the  widths  desired,  the  German  weaver  furnishes  it.  *»• 
the  drummer  delivers  it  woven  to  order.  He  promises  to  the  full 
extent  of  hi*  employer  * |*iwer  of  execution,  and  he  is  justified  in 
doing  so.  Is-cau-c  hi*  house  *up|Mirts  him  and  curries  out  all  that 
he  promise*. 

A*  he  furnishes  cloth  of  any  width  desired,  so  he  takis  order* 
for  and  delivers  such  odd  and  modified  forms  of  machinery  a*  irr 
suggested  to  his  customers  by  the  modest  samples  that  he  ran'-- 
'•  No,"  It  • snv*.  with  a tender  light  in  his  eyes,  while 
curl*  hi*  liolit.  rniKtaclu- — “ no,  we  have  not  manufactured  H'*1 
“hai**  a*  yet.  but  we  can  manufacture  it."  And  he  takes  tl» 
order, 

"Of  what  importance  is  n trilling  thing  like  IhalT"  snracliodj 
ask*  him. 

" Sii|<|m»*c  we  haven't  got  it!  Wc  ran  make  it!  The  main  tl"n- 
is  to  give  them  what  they  want!"  he  answer*.  That  is  hi*  k'r> 
note,  lie  i*  not  to  plea *••.  Ilis  object  is  to  make  an  outht  M 
the  arterial  Hood*  German  Industry  that  pour  in  constantly 
i tic  reusing  vt>lumc  from  thousands  of  factorica. 
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LIQUEUR 

GharlreuxI 


THE  AFTER-DINNER  LIQUEUR 
OF  REFINED  TASTE 

2 liaijcr  A i'll  , Krwiia.lv , Sew  York,  N Y . 
CJ  Sole  Agents  fur  Utiitcii  SlAtca. 


AFFORDS  a pleasure  that  is  quite  unknown  with 
*»  .my  other  beverage.  Old-fnshiourJ  liearti- 
i irss  anJ  EVANS'  Al.E  go  together.  The  Ideal 
Food  Beverage  Makes  brawn  and  sinew. 

In  II  iIpBlrnl. 

KaataunuiU,  s.ili->*i»,  ll.rtrU,  soil  Ilrnler.. 

I . II.  EVANS  A SOM..  Ill  iiMIN,  N.  V. 


AN(iOSTU 

»r=>  BITTERS 


BITTERS 

Celebrated  tf  i 
Appetizer  of 
. Exquisite  Flavor 


financial 


• . . Bill*  of  exchange  bought  ;iml 

LCttCrS  si'M  Oilde  Transfer*  lo  Ku- 

_ rope 

Of  nicrcial  and  Traveller*’  Letters 

__  of  Credit.  Collections  made. 

CrPfjlt.  International  Cheques.  Ccr- 

tn.'  lies  o(  Deposit, 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

Bashim*,  Nu.  59  Wall  Srnttr. 


The  Camel  and  ihe  Needle’s  Eye 

till  si.i'l’K  CapbUjO  stowed  liim-i-lf  away  in 
tin-  hold  of  the  ttnrile  at  1'nlcram  in  order 
to  rearh  this  eountry.  lie  wm*  discovered 
during  the  voyage,  ami  when  the  ship  reached 
New  York  wnH  locked  in  the  hospital. 
Through  the  porthole  Oiu«e]i|H>  could  we  the 
haven  of  his  dream*.  and  the  night,  proved 
so  alluring  that  he  forgot  tlie  proverb  of  the 


A Stowaway's  Flight  which  ended  half  way 
through  a Ship's  Porthole 

camel  and  the  needle's  eye  and  tried  to  crawl 
out  to  freedom,  (iiuseppe  Is-i-uuic  wedged 
when  half  way  through,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  away  !iiw  clothing  utnl  lubricate 
him  with  oil  before  he  could  be  released. 
The  process  was  accumpniiied  by  a sixitiking. 
Now  Uiuseppe  is  outward  Ismiid  for  1‘ulcrmo. 


The  Passing  of  the  French 

Tiik  jMipulal ion  of  Prance,  whose  thirty 
millions  formed  the  mo*t  numerous  natimiiil 
monolingual  group  in  Kuio|»c  al  the  opening 
of  the  lust  century,  has  increased  only 
twenty-six  |aw  rent,  during  the  |iast  huinlnd 
years,  as  against  England's  dot)  per  cent., 
and  Anu-rii-a'a  1WKI  per  cent. 

The  total  )>opulution  of  France  is  now 
:iH.:hVi,7S8.  The  female  sex  exceed#  the  inuh* 
in  nuniticr.  the  figures  being,  respectively. 
Ifi.MiQIDU  and  |8,Klfl,88!).  On  the  other 
hand,  an  excess  i.i  the  number  of  the  un- 
married is  shown  on  the  masculine  side,  the 
respective  figures  la-iug  fi,fiI7,l7H  and  t»,  1 1 •».- 
35(1.  rhere  are  2,381, SU7  widows  and  di 
wrwl  women,  a»  against  l.ou.1.884  widower# 
and  divorced  men. 

‘Dm*  hiiiiiIkt  of  French  families  is  11,781,- 
117.  of  which  1 .71 1 4,77ri  are  without  children; 
2.2411,337  have  hut  >me  child;  2.II18.IMI5  have 
two;  I.2HI.2IU  have  three;  74*4*41  have 
four:  42B.7BB  have  live:  248, 1 ail  have  six; 
l:i-8.7tlt>  have  seven;  71.811  have  eight:  and 
33.fi 1 7 have  nine  children.  These  figures 
continue  to  repnwil,  in  a rapidly  decreas- 
ing pro|M>rtioii,  the  utimhcr  of  families  hav- 
ing a larger  nnmls-r  of  children.  I'pon  com- 
paring  these  groups  of  figures,  it  will  be 
perceived  'hat  for  about  two  thirds  of  the 
lainilies  of  France  the  average  iiiiiiiIht  of 
rhildrvn  ilw*  mu  exceed  three;  while  for 
alsait  one  and  one  half  ]a*r  cent,  of 
them  the  average  nuiuher  is  seven;  ami  for 
le«s  than  one  per  rent.  of  the  same,  eight 
children.  Twenty-four  families  are  recorded, 
however,  as  po— . -sing  seventeen,  and  34  a# 
|NBsessiag  eight*#  n children. 


A WEEK 

OR  LESS 

Buys  in  Life  Insurance. 
For  Instance 

At  age  35,  84  cents 
a week  buys  $1,000 
Life  Insurance  for  20 
years,  then  $1,000 
cash  to  policy-holder. 


How  about  your  home? 

Will  your  family  be  able  to  keep 
it  should  anything  happen  to  you  ? 
Why  not  settle  the  matter  now? 
Write  to-day  for  information  of 

The  New 
Low  Cost  Policy 

With  Rates  at  Your  Age. 

Department  T, 

"'Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

tnroriu'mlcil  as  a Stuck  V mnpany 
fly  tlic  State  of  New  Jersey. 

John  F.  Dryden.  Hone  Office  : 

Pieudrnt.  Newark,  N.  J. 


See 

What 
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The  Puaer-byi  "And  yet  aooie  people  don't  believe  in  « future  state  I” 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 

Hand,  Horse,  Motor  Power 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

19  Coldwell  8treet,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


— H^eley 

t£^-(ure 


I II  — < Ark. 

I FraiKlm, 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTITUTES: 

n»nu.  v.  v.  riiukir,.  »*».. 

« bii«  ri»i»*.  v y.  i*t»  rins  *»». 

« Member*.  N.f.  l*r..U.»r,.  II.  I. 

f»!p.  A.  |».  Wa«kr»ha.  «k 

I'klUrlHiU.  Pa..  T eroni*.  Oat.,  t mnmim. 

»1«  Rraaa  *1.  Wlaalara,  Maallaba. 


^ltimore^ 

^w«sar 

Erissl  U**1 

VUn^an&Son. 

BALTIMORE 


•wsaasrass  sssjsk- 


The  Northwest 
UnderThree  Flags 

By  CHARLES  MOORE 

With  Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle,  Fred- 
eric Remington,  and  others.  Maps,  etc. 

The  early  story  of  the  Northwest — the  French  ex- 
plorations ami  occupation.  the  Indian  wars,  the  Eng 
liih  conquest  ami  later  assumption  by  the  Umicil 
States. 

In  the  preparation  of  thin  account  of  the  pioneers 
of  civilization,  the  author  has  hail  access  to  the  fanw. 
I’adiiuan  Collection  of  MSS.  ami  government  source*. 

The  work  i«  of  historical  imjiortancc,  correcting  a 
mimt>cr  of  errors  ami  misapprehensions  sanctioned  by 
previous  writers,  ami  is  written  in  an  en'ertaimng 
style. 

Crown  Svo,  12. SO 

HARPER  ft  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


You  Arrive  in  New  York 


The  NEW'  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES'  Grand  Central  Station 
la  on  the  subway,  elevated,  and  aurface  llnas,  and  the  only 
station  in  New  York  City.  ••  It's  so  convenient." 
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Block  Signals 
Rock  Ballast 
Hard  Coal 

Engines 
No  Dust, 

No  Gnders 


Solid  Vestibuled 
Passenger 

Coaches 
Buffet  Parlor 
and 

Dining  Cars 


NEW  YORK 

TO 

PHILADELPHIA 

in  2 Hours 
Every  hour  on  the  hour 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

in  3 Hours 

LAKEWOOD 

in  90  Minutes 


NEW  YORK  TERMINALS 

Foot  of  Liberty  Street  Foot  of  West  23d  Street 


The  typewriter  user  always  expects  more  and  better 
service  from  the 


Remington  Typewriter 

than  from  any  other  writing  machine.  He  has  reason  to, 
a right  to,  and  we  want  him  to. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

|lm<i(i<inlnl) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  MONEY 
AND  BANKING 


STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme-Music 


By  CHARLES  A.  CONANT 


In  the  demand  for  literature  on  financial 
subjects,  this  work  deserves  special  con- 
sideration. A chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume is  specially  devoted  to  “ The  Origins 
of  Crises,"  in  which  much  is  set  forth  that 
anticipates  present  conditions.  Another 
chapter,  on  “ The  Management  of  Crises,” 
anticipates  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury  to  afford  relief  to 
the  money  market. 

This  book  was  among  the  fir>t  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  making  large  loans  on 
securities  pushed  upward  by  speculation 
to  inflated  values. 

Two  Volumes  Price,  $4.00  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  *•  Harper's  Weekly” 


This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under- 
standing]/ to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  clearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important 
example  of  programme-music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire, putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehcndingly,  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tone- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  Debussy. 

“ Th<-  l«cst  tiling  for  every  concert -g«>«r  to  do  is  to  got  a copy  of  Mr. 
Gilman's  liook  and  prepare  himself  Ixfurchand." — X.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

From  Befliot  and  !,i**t  and  R.ilY  and  Wagner,  down  to  the  latest 
works  of  Strauss,  d'Indy,  Dchussv.  Sibelius.  ft  im-ky.  Korsakoff.  Elgar, 
Chadwick,  ami  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  occur  to  concert- 
goers,  Mr  I Oilman  has  left  nothing  that  b.is  anv  claim  to  the  attention 
of  musH -lovers  . . It  is  a useful  and  interesting  book,” 

— Th*  Xnv  Music  Review. 


*'A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library  ” 

—Chicago  Post. 

Price.  SI.26  net. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  - - NEW  YORK 
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COMMENT 

Dr.  Wtlaon  at  the  Jefferson  Dinner 

Mu.  Bryan  was  not  invited  to  speak  at  the  J effkrs* >v 
hirthduy  dinner  of  the  National  Ikmocratic  Club  in  New 
York,  and,  properly  enough,  stayed  away  from  the  dinner 
altogether.  He  also  politely  vetoed  the  proposal  to  have  a 
rival  dinner  here  the  same  night  at  which  he  should  be  the . 
chief  speaker.  If  he  had  spoken  here,  he  would  have  given 
an  excellent  orutorical  entertainment,  but  sent  his  listeners 
away  no  wiser  than  they  came.  Not  so  did  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  chief  speaker  at  the  dinner  which  Mr.  Bryan 
did  not  attend.  There  was  much  meat  in  his  D-marks;  meat 
lit  for  Democrats  to  digest  and  assimilate.  lie  talked,  not 
of  conditions,  but  of  principles,  of  which  both  parties  seemed 
to  him  to  be  losing  sight.  Both  parties,  he  said,  have  turned 
to  the  regulation  of  business,  und  he  admitted  that  with  the 
transfer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  country 
into  the  hands  of  great  corporations  and  trusts  there  was 
undisputed  need  of  “ adjustment*  and  reformulations  of  the 
law  which  the  courts  have  not  had  the  power  or  the  courage1 
to  make,  ami  which  must  therefore  Ik-  made  by  legislation.'* 
Discussing  what  the  characteristics  of  that  legislation  should 
be,  he  said : 

We  have,  in  fact,  turned  from  legal  regulation  to  ICxmitivr 
regulation.  We  have  turned  (mm  law  to  |M-rnonal  power.  It  !■*  that 
clMiits-  which  us  Democrats  we  elialli-ilgi'.  and  rliulh-nge  with  coiill- 
dem-f.  as  opposed  tu  every  aneienl  principle  of  lilxrrty  and  of  just 
government. 

A men*  casual  examination  of  mtiil  legi-liit  ion  will  mImiW  that 
these  statements  are  not  Ittscd  upon  fancy  or  upon  exaggeration, 
hut  u|hiii  the  tieci-Hsary  character  of  the  things  we  have  been 
trying  to  do. 

The  latest  proposals  are  typical  of  nil  the  rest.  All  eomhina- 
tions  or  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  had  been  forbidden  l»v 
statute.  Hut  some  agreement*  in  restraint  of  trade,  some  sorts  of 
|HMding  of  rates  bv  the  railroad*,  for  instance,  do  not  in  fact 
o|ierate  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  or  of  trade  itself,  but  are 
Is-nelieial  rather,  and  to  lie  desired  in  the  interest  alike  of 
efficiency  and  rnmiaiy.  The  lawmaker*.  iipm  iluit  discovery,  are 
not  invited  by  the  reformers  to  attempt  definitions  of  law  whieli 
will  discriminate  between  those  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade, 
which  are  innocent  of  tnoaopoli*! ie  intent  or  effect  and  desirable 
in  1 lie  interest  of  the  community  itself,  and  tltose  which  the  vugiie 
original  law  was  intended  to  prevent.  They  are  urgisl.  on  the 
contrary,  to  put  the  whole  matter  in  the  Hands  of  an  executive 
officer.  It  is  propose*!  to  invite  all  corporations  which  wish  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law  to  register  with  hint  and  to 
Milmiit  all  their  contracts  and  arrangement*  to  him  for  his  sanction 
or  disapproval:  to  let  him  make  law-  hv  executive  order. 

If  this  is  necessary,  government  hv  law  has  hroki-n  down  and 
lenumal  government  has  linn  substituted.  I for  one  do  not  •«' 
leve  that  it  is  necessary.  Neither  do  I believe  that  the  Amerienti 
people  have  consciously  made  any  sUeh  choice.  They  have  heeu 
iutstened  by  reformers  who  acted  upon  no  principle  whatever  into 
measure*  i he  real  character  and  consequence  of  which  were  not 
explained  to  (hem.  When  those  measuns*  are  tmder*t«Ns|  the 
|s‘ople  of  this  country  will  turn  from  them  and  substitute  law 
oner  more  for  |n-r*onnl  pow*T, 

To  all  thoughtful  persons,  scrupulous  of  the  aneienl  principles 


of  our  law.  it  is  evident  where  this  demoralization  crept  in.  It  is 
plain  why  the  Federal  government  has  become  the  patron  of  the 
people  instead  of  tin*  arbiter  of  just  and  definite  law.  Our  Inter 
tariff  legislation  has  not  been  I wised  upon  the  general  welfare, 
but  upon  the  put  milage  of  special  interests  already  strong,  already 
very  influential  in  politics.  The  present  tariff  is  really  a tin**- 
of  stiecial  favors. 

The  i-orporation  lawyers  of  this  country  know  wiiat  is  going 
on:  the  legislators  do  not.  ! want  to  say  to  all  corporation  lawyer*. 
“ If  you  would  *ave  the  eor|a>ration,  you  will  conic  out  from  cover 
and  tell  the  legislators  wtiat  is  needed.  You  know  what  is  needed : 
they  don't.  Ity  telling  them  you  will  save  the  corporation.  If 
you  don't,  you  will  have  the  mob  at  its  doors  in  a decade." 

Two  Men  of  an  Excellent  Spirit 

('losing  his  address,  Dr.  Wilson  said: 

I find  a great  many  men  who  «b»  not  know  which  party  they 
Itching  to.  I tecs  use  they  cannot  see  any  difference  Is1  tween  them. 
Thi*  country  is  waiting  for  a party  which  will  be  brave  enough 
to  abide  tin*  slow  processes  of  success  and  to  say  that  they  know 
tlutt  righteousness.  that  right  ju<lgment.  that  careful  adju*trnent< 
of  law.  that  the  lirm  uroeesses  of  courts  are  the  banes  of  human 
liis’iH  : and  that  it  will  not  de*|iair  of  human  lilicrty  until  it  ha* 
itself  dcfiartcd  from  those  historic  and  ancient  Ua*c*.‘ 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  find  (Jovemor  Johnson 
of  MiuiH'sota  allying,  the  same  evening,  in  hi*  Jkiyminon 
day  addrc*s  at.  Louisville: 

Kxpedicncy  never  got  a nut  ion  anything;  it  never  got  a jsopl,- 
anything;  it  never  will  get  the  Demm-iatie  party  anythiug.  When 
the  Denioeratie  jmirty  in  it*  mitioiial  convention  plants  it*  cause  on 
the  ground*  of  expediency  and  adopt*  a platform  based  on  ex- 
|>edieney.  it  cannot  win  and  might  not  to  win. 

What  wF  want  today  i*  to  go  Is-fore  the  people  with  a putnotie. 
manly  declaration  and  n-k  for  the  eoiinirrenee  of  the  |»cople  in  that 
declaration. 

I know  it  may  Is*  a long  mad  to  the  victory  which  we  all  want 
to  **-e  come.  If  we  lutve  the  patience  to  end  lire,  if  we  have  the 
faith  that  ought  to  Is-  in  n*.  und  if  w«  have  the  intrepidity  which 
ought  to  Ik-  characteristic  of  a Democrat,  we  shall  get  there. 

Wilson  and  Johnson  tuny  not  be  perfectly  at  one  in  the 
details  of  their  opinions,  but  there  is  a notable  identity  of 
spirit  in  their  words  as  we  have  quoted  them.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  cun  tie  to  auch  leaders  as  they  on*,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  road  to  victory  should  be  a long  one,  or  why 
the  prw-eswes  of  success  should  Ik*  slow. 

New  York  and  Massachusetts  Republicans 

The  long  haggle  in  Massachusetts  between  Lodge  and 
Crank  ami  the  sentiments  which  the  two  Senators  respective- 
ly represented  ended  ns  it  should  have  done  in  an  agreement 
to  semi  an  uninstructcd  delegation  to  the  Chicago  convention. 
The  Taft  sentiment,  fostered  by  Senator  Lodge,  was  strong, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  control  the  convention  or  beat  the 
inclinution  Inwards  Ksav,  led  by  Senator  Crank.  In  New 
York  the  Republican  convention  endorsed  with  pride  “ tin 
great  administration  of  President  Roosevelt,”  and  directed 
the  delegate*,  whom  it  chose  to  present  at  Chicago  Urn  name 
of  Governor  IIcciiks,  ami  to  use  all  hoiioruhh-  means  to  bring 
about  his  nomination.  All  the  same.  New  York  will  send 
a delegation  much  divided  in  sentiment.  Governor  llriaiRs'^ 
chances  for  first  place  do  not  look  promising,  though  he  would 
Ik*  an  attractive  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

Four  Battleships  or  Two 

It  will  Im*  recalled  that  some  four  mouths  ago  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Mkti'aij'  requested  Congress  to  mithorizr*  tin- 
laving  down  of  four  first -class  battleships  during  the  current 
year.  The  request  was  referred  to  the  Naval  CommitP* 
of  the  House,  a majority  of  whieh  reported  the  other 
day  in  favor  of  Is-giiming  the  construction  of  only  two 
i>attlcslii]is.  The  majority  report  has  laid  itself  opi*n  t«» 
criticism.  Ik-cuiisc  tin*  accompanying  account  of  the  rela- 
tive naval  strength  „f  various  Powers  was  noticeably  <|e- 
fcclivc.  For  example,  it  did  not  take  cognizance  of  tin*  fact 
that.  Germany's  construction  plan,  which  originally  had  pro- 
vided for  only  three  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  a 
year,  lias  recently  Int-ti  revise  d with  the  consent  of  both  tin- 
Reichstag  and  the  Bnmlesmth.  so  that  the  number  of  tir*:- 
class  laittlcship*  to  lx-  ls-gun  auuunlly  up  tu  and  including 
Bill  is  to  Im-  incrcnwd  to  four.  Moreover,  tlie  scheme  pr-r- 
vide*  for  n certain  iiiiiiiImt  of  armored  cruisers  of  the  /» 
rineibtn  type.  ran?  of  which  whs  launched  the  other  day. 
mid  protni*«-s  to  U*  a most  formidable  engine  of  war.  It  i- 
of  15.01  Ml  tons  burden,  is  expected  to  cost  nearly  #T.* >•  g M*< ••  • 
So.  too,  the  failure  at  The  Hague  to  bring  about  a concerti-d 
nsliiHion  of  expenditures  for  war  purpows  011  land  and  *»  » 
was  quickly  followed  by  ini  elisor  activity  in  the  shipyard* 
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of  Franco  and  of  Japan.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to 
neglect  the  laying  down  of  the  keels  of  four  battleships  this 
year  on  the  plea  that  we  can  do  so  hereafter  should  such 
an  addition  to  our  sea  power  seem  necessary.  President 
Roosevelt  has  announced  himself  warmly  in  favor  of  Sec- 
retary Metcalf's  original  project. 

Negro  Votes  Wanted  In  Georgia 

Congressman  Livingston,  of  the  Fifth  Georgia  District, 
who  wants  to  be  renominated,  advises  his  supporters  to  vote 
next  fall  against  the  constitutional  amendment  which  ps 
aimed  to  disfranchise  the  Georgia  negroes.  The  Democrats 
will  need  the  negro  votes,  he  says,  to  beat  Tom  Watson 
and  the  Populists.  “With  the  negro  disfranchised,”  soys 
Livingston,  “ Watson  would  dominate  the  State.”  Here  is 
a symptom  of  a change  that  would  make  an  enormous  dif- 
ference about  the  negro  vole  in  the  South.  With  two  white- 
man  purties  competing  in  close  eh vt ions  there  would  lie  very 
much  less  said  and  done  about  disfranchising  the  negroes. 

Panama.  Colombia,  and  the  United  States 

It  was  reasonable  enough  that  Puutunn  should  have  con- 
sidered it  tlfe  duty  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  seizure 
«>f  Jurado  by  Colombia.  The  first  article  of  the  Canal  Treaty 
of  1808  reads: 

The  United  States  guarantee*  and  will  maintain  the  independence 
of  (lie  ltepuliliir  of  1‘nimnm. 

Panama  premised  that  the  town  was  hers,  and  that  therefore 
we  were  phslgcd  to  preserve  its  indcitpudciicc.  But  itim 
•ilirado  Panama's?  Our  government  appears  to  have  thought 
a negative  answer  to  this  question  quite  possible,  and  to  have 
understood,  moreover,  that  Colombia,  in  seizing  the  place, 
was  not  ho  much  asserting  a right  of  |N-rmaneut  imwsession 
ns  endeavoring  to  induce  Panama  to  settle  diplomatically 
the  boundary  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  the  Colombia  of  to-<lay  under  Reyes  iH  es- 
teemed more  highly  at  Washington  than  was  ever  yesterday's 
Colombia  under  MaRoqCIX.  In  1904,  in  Chicago,  this  gentle- 
man was  characterized  by  Mr.  Root  as  un  **  irres|*ousible 
dictator.”  But  two  years  later,  at  Cartagena,  the  Secretary 
of  Stute  referred  to  General  Reyes  a*  “ that  noble  and  great 
man  whom  it  is  the  privilege  of  Colombia  to  call  her  Presi- 
dent.” To  be  sure  these  words  were  s| token  on  Colombian 
soil,  in  the  presence  of  Seiior  Vasqi-KZ-Cobo,  the  Colombian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  but  if  such  circumstance*  sug- 
gest liyperbolism  they  also  evidence  indisputably  our  gov- 
ernment's change  of  front.  However,  to  return  to  Panoinu. 
Only  a few  days  before  Mr.  Root  spoke  at  Cartagena  he 
addressed,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  isthmian  republic.  On  this  occasion  lie  said 
among  other  thing? : 

It  often  happens  that  we  niisimilei-stanil  each  other.  . . . I.H  ns 
renornber  this  in  all  our  internair**.  . . . That  independeueu 
which  we.  first  among  the  nations  ,.f  the  earth,  recognized.  it  i* 
our  desire  to  have  mnintained  inviolate,  llelieve  this:  be  |>ati<*nt 
with  us,  as  we  will  be  patient  with  you. 

Pretty  good  advice  for  the  Pamimniis  to  rcenll  at  such  a 
time  us  this,  when  they  are  disposed,  perhaps,  to  judge  the 
conduet  of  the  United  State*  rather  inconsiderately. 

A Ltne  and  a Peace  Treaty 

In  1896  the  Russo-Chi nesc  Bunk  negotiated.  in  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company,  u Russian  eorj (ora- 
tion. u lease  with  the  Chinese  govermnent.  Tlie  lease 
granted  to  the  company  for  a term  of  years  a strip  of  land 
about  thirty  miles  wide  running  through  Manchuria,  on 
which  the  . company  might  operate  its  railway,  and  also, 
according  to  Baron  Rosen,  exercise  an  “absolute  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  administration.”  On  this  leased  land  stands 
n part  of  the  town  of  Harbin,  whereof  the  residents,  both 
Chinese  ami  foreign,  have  hern  subjected  to  governmental 
regulation  by  the  director  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
Against  some  such  regulation,  we  gather  from  the  papers, 
Mr.  Frederick  D.  Fisher,  our  consul  nt  Harbin,  appears  to 
him*  protested.  Thu  question  seems  to  he  whether  what  is 
nominally  u private  foreign  corporation  can  exercise  gov- 
ernmental control  over  the  inhabitants  of  leased  land  with- 
out infringing  upon  domestic  sovereignty.  In  Article  III., 
Section  *i,  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  Russia  declared  she 
had  “ no  territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive 
concessions  in  Manchuria  of  such  n nature  as  to  impair  the 


sovereignty  of  China.”  It  i*  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this 
declaration  a coneoHsion  which  turns  over,  as  Baron  Rosen 
interprets,  an  “ absolute  and  exclusive  right  of  administra- 
tion ” over  a purl  of  China  and  its  inhabitants  to  a Russian 
railway  company  substantially  owned  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. / 

The  New  British  Premier 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asqrmt,  who  bus  succeeded  Sir  II.  .L 
Campbell-  Banner  man  in  the  office  of  Prime  Miuister,  was 
Homo  .Set-rotary  when  the  J.iliernls  were  last  in  power  ( 1892- 
Do),  and  since  December,  1905,  has  1***1!  not  only  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  the  principal  champion  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Liberal  government  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  he  should  have  attained  the  jiost  of 
Premier  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  not.  a member  of  an  influential  family,  and  that  he  is 
the  only  lawyer  who  ha*  reached  the  headship  of  the  British 
government  within  about  a century.  Palmerston,  Glad- 
stone, and  Disraeli  were  each  considerably  older  when  called 
upon  to  form  a cabinet.  But  though  Mr.  A.sqi'iTll  has  broken 
precedents,  none  of  bis  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons disputes  his  fitness  for  the  Premiership  so  far  as  in- 
tellectual qualification*  an*  concerned.  His  possession  of 
these  he  ha*  abundantly  demonstrated  at  the  university,  nt 
the  har,  in  Parliamentary- discussion#,  and  in  executive  office. 
So  far  as  the  conjunction  of  mental  ability  and  equipment 
with  firmness  of  will  and  aptitude  for  debate  is  concerned, 
wc  suppose  that  all  his  fellow  ministers,  though  they  include 
such  nan  a*  Mr.  Haldane.  Mr.  John  Moiilkv,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Geohok,  would  concede  to  him  pre- 
eminence. Does  it  follow  that,  he  is  available?  All  of  these 
qualifications  were  possessed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  under 
whom,  nevertheless,  occurred  the  memorable  split  in  the  Tory 
party  which  kept  it  out  of  office,  except  for  two  or  three 
brief  periods,  during  nearly  thirty  years.  AsquiTli  is  by 
temperament,  of  a uon-eomproinisiug,  masterful  turn,  al- 
though there  never  was  a party  in  Great  Britain  more 
heterogeneous  and  in  more  urgent  need  of  harmonization 
tiian  is  that  which  he  is  called  upon  to  lead.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Ban  verm  ax  whs  thought  to  have  performed  al- 
most a miracle  when  by  his  kindly  nature,  judicious  for- 
bearance, timely  reticence,  and  shrewd  policy  he  succeeded  in 
combining  imperialist*  with  pro-Boer#,  Anglican#  with  Non- 
conformists. within  the  Liberal  rank*,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  |iersuading  Lnborites  on  the  one  hand,  and  Irish  Nation- 
alist* on  the  other,  to  act  a#  hi*  auxiliaries. 

His  Policies 

Mr.  Ahqcitii,  like  Lord  Rosebery,  avowed  liim*clf  an  irn- 
jierialist  during  the  South-Afriean  war,  and,  like  Lord  Rose- 
bery, he  is  opposed  to  giving  Ireland  home  rule  until  such 
a concession  shall  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  predominant 
partner — that  is  to  say.  England  proper.  The  mandate  of  a 
great  majority  of  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen  he 
would  not  consider  binding  if  not  sanctioned  by  a majority 
of  Englishmen.  At  heart  he  is  an  anti-socialist,  and  he 
never  would  have  promised  to  introduce  an  old-age  pension 
bill  had  he  not  felt  constrained  to  yield  to  his  official  supe- 
rior, who  had  promise  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Libor- 
itea  in  that  particular  during  the  campaign  preceding  the 
last  general  election.  He  is  a believer  in  the  maintenance 
of  Britain's  naval  strength  up  to  the  “two-Power"  standard, 
as  was  disclosed  by  the  very  lukewarm  support  he  gave  to 
I-ord  Twkedmoi'TIi’s  naval  appropriation*  bill  proposing  to 
lay  down  only  two  Dreadnought*  during  the  current  year, 
lie  is  no  enthusiastic  advocate  either  of  the  education  bill, 
the  licensing  bill,  or  the  coal-miners’  eight-hour  bill,  and 
it  will  surprise  nobody  if  these  three  measures,  which,  be- 
tween them,  have  dangerously  weakened  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  constituencies — as  successive  by-elections  have  proved 
— should  during  his  Premiership  be  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground. What,  then.  i«  the  issue  which  lie  can  be  trusted 
to  keep  at  the  front,  and  by  means  of  which  he  will  try  to 
rally  and  consolidate  the*  discordant  factions  of  the  Liberal 
party?  That  issue  undoubtedly  will  be  free  trade,  and  it  is 
shrewdly  chosen,  for  unquestionably  a large  fraction  of  the 
Unionists  themselves  remain  free-trader*,  although  under 
one  disguise  or  another  a majority  of  them  have  reverted 
to  protection.  It  is  possible  that  under  Asquith's  stalwart 
leadership  and  under  the  banner  of  free  trade  the  Liberals 
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may  recover  much  of  the  gromul  that  they  have  lately  lost, 
ami  gain  another  impressive  victory  at  the  next  general 
election.  K vents  have  remleml  it  tolerably  certain  tluit 
they  could  not  do  it  under  any  other  flag. 

The  Reconstructed  British  Ministry 

In  the  new  cabinet  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  the  Prime  Minister  relinquishes,  becoming  instead 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  will  lie  filled  by  Mr.  David 
Lloyd  Georuk.  lately  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr. 
John  Moklky  will  remain  Secretary  for  India  (an  office  in 
which  he  has  signally  increased  his  high  reputation),  hut. 
owing  to  ill  health,  has  been  made  a peer,  and  goes  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Viscount  Moklky,  thereby  obtaining  re- 
lief from  his  labors  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Winston 
Chi  i«  mill,  lately  Political  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
succeeds  to  the  position  ««f  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
vacated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Grudge;  Lord  Twkkdmouth  lieeomcs 
President  of  tlie  Council,  leaving  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  to  Mr.  Kkmin  U.n  MiKknsa,  and  the  Earl  of 
Crewe  becomes  Secretary  for  the  Colonic**,  succeeding  Lord 
Eluin,  who  retires  altogether  from  the  cabinet.  The  changes 
are  popular,  and  nearly  all  arc  comniciided  as  likely  to 
strengthen  Mr.  AsQtmfs  hands. 

Fussy 

A great  deal  of  fault  on  one  ground  or  auother  is  fouud 
this  spring  with  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  colleges.  A 
Chicago  despatch  says  that  the  overniodcst  inhabitants  of 
Wheaton  (Illinois)  an-  disgruntled  and  making  trouble  lie- 
cause  the  Wheaton  College  students  held  a nightgown  parade 
to  celebrate  Wheaton’s  victory  over  Greenville  in  the  orator- 
ical contest.  Gracious!  Here  in  the  athletics-ridden  East 
any  college  would  be  fur  too  pleas* -d  to  have  that  much 
notice  taken  of  an  Oratorical  contest  to  make  any  fuss  alwxit 
nightshirts. 

Folks  Who  Don't  Know  What  Is  Wrong 

Then*  are  many  folks  in  this  partially  enlightened  land 
who  don’t  seem  to  know  what  is  right,  and  a vast  ileal  of 
pains  is  being  taken  to  teach  them.  This  great  work  of 
instruction  is  called  reform.  There  seem  to  lie  also  n lot 
more  folks  who  don’t  know  what  is  wrong,  but.  think  they 
do.  and  act  with  great  vehemence,  upon  their  convictions. 
How  are  they  going  to  he*  taught!  It  is  important  to  teach 
them,  because  they  lavish  their  strength,  not  in  personal  re- 
pentance, but  in  trying  to  hinder  their  neighbors  from  ac- 
tions which  they  condemn.  If  n man  (or  a woman)  thinks 
some  act  is  wrong  and  doesn't  do  it,  there  is  no  gTeat  harm 
done,  whether  the  act  is  really  wrong  or  not.  To  he  over- 
scrupulous  about  one’s  own  conduct  may  he  a mistake,  but 
it  is  one  for  which  the  erring  person  chiefly  suffers.  But 
to  be  overscrupiilouB  about  the  conduct  of  other  persona — 
to  condemn  their  actions  as  wrong  and  get  laws  passed  to 
make  them  illegal — does  great  harm  if  the  actions  con- 
demned do  not  really  deserve  condemnation.  The  code  of 
discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church,  for  example,  when  volun 
tarily  accepted,  may  yield  a great  profit,  spiritually  and 
otherwise,  to  whomsoever  lives  up  to  it;  whereas  to  hold 
society  in  general  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline under  (K*nalty  of  law,  would  work  intolerable  hard- 
ship. Something  like  that  is  what  the  folks  who  don’t 
know  what  is  wrong  seem  to  be  trying  to  do,  and  they  are 
working  out  so  many  different  notions,  and  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent. lines — railroad  regulation,  night-riding,  prohibition, 
anti-betting,  anti-vivisection,  anti-speculation,  anti-corpora- 
tions, anti  non-union  labor,  anti -cigarettes,  and  so  on — that 
it  makes  the  observer  wonder  wliere  we  an*  coining  out. 
Blue  laws  have  I sen  tried,  and  have  failed  and  always  will 
fail.  Reform  legislation  that  rises  higher  than  its  source 
comes  down  again.  But  its  source  is  the  average  conscience 
of  the  community.  Individual  virtue  can  rise  far  above  that, 
and  it  will  he  a sad  day  for  humankind  when  it  doesn’t.  But 
law  cannot,  and  should  not.  More  attention  should  In*  given 
to  the  instruction  of  that  part  of  our  population  who  have 
exaggerated  notions  about  what  is  wrong,  and  want  their 
standards  legalized.  They  an*  getting  to  Ik  more  dangerous 
ami  troublesome  than  the  folks  who  don’t  know  what  is  right. 
But  it  is  hard  to  instruct  them,  for  they  an*  very  prom*  to 
stop  the  paper  if  they  don’t  agree  with  what  is  said. 


The  Fight  Against  Alcohol 

Contradictions  alsnind  in  nil  disrussion*  of  alcohol  and  its 
effects.  Then'  is  hardly  one  of  us  who  has  not  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  drink  on  some  one,  and  moot  of  us,  find  or  last,  have 
suffered  often  nnd  acutely  from  them.  If  alcohol  litis  never  been 
a snare  to  us  at  individuals,  it  has  still  been  a grief  and  a burden 
to  us  in  its  effects  on  other  jiersona  who  have  been  damaged  by  it, 
and  whose  burdens  we  may  have  had  to  carry.  The  feelings  of 
tluit  part  of  the  imputation  that  hates  “ rum  " witli  blind  rage 
and  impatience,  and  is  ready  to  fight  it  at  every  turn  and  by  any 
means  that  comes  to  hand,  must  Is*  couipndtrnsiblr  to  every  expe- 
rienced observer.  From  tliese  haters  of  " rum  " comes  the  energy 
that  is  the  linekhone  of  the  fight  fur  prohibition.  Over  again*' 
I In-Hi  are  lined  up,  naturally  enough,  this**  who  live  by  tin*  tnanu 
fact uit*  and  sale  of  alcoholic  leverages:  the  brewers,  distiller*, 
wine  growers,  wine  merchant*,  and  *a  loon  keepers.  The  reformer* 
are  prone  to  tell  ua  that  alcohol  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  that 
if  we  could  only  get  rid  of  it  tls-re  would  be  no  limit  to  our 
proa|s‘rity  and  happiness.  Then  we  turn  over  some  page-*  of  his- 
tory. We  find  iu  the  North  American  Indians  a fairly  voluminous 
line  of  defects.  They  were  cruel,  superstition*,  vindictive,  ami 
quarrelsome,  improvident  and  un progressive.  Yet  they  were  not 
only  Holier,  but  so  exceptionally  free  from  knowledge  or  Use  of 
alcohol  that  when  they  got  hold  of  it  they  immediately  showed 
a disposition  to  drink  all  they  could  get,  with  resulting  disaster. 
So  it  is  with  most  savages.  They  an*  delighted  with  the  alcoholic 
beverages,  but  completely'  incompetent  to  make  intelligent  lie 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  inquire  into  the  |«*t  habit - 
of  tlie  Scotch  we  find  among  them  a strong  addiction  to  three  very 
powerful  stimulants — religion,  education,  and  whiskey.  If  any 
rcuHnmtble  amount  of  drinking  destroyed  a people,  it  is  hard  to 
say  where  the  Scots  would  lie,  but  as  it  is.  they  are  and  have  been 
for  centuries  one  of  the  most  noted  and  valuable  groups  in  the 
whole  human  family.  So  the  other  northern  people  of  Europe — 
tlie  English.  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Russians — have  been  for 
many  centuries  drinkers  of  harder  liquor,  and  more  drunken,  than 
the  southern  Europeans,  yet  tlie  hopes  of  civilization  still  rest  con- 
siderably on  those  northern  people.  The  moat  abstinent  people  in 
the  world  nowadays — so  far  as  alcohol  is  concerned — are  the  Mo- 
hammedans (Turks,  A rale*,  and  the  rest)  and  the  peoples  of  India 
and  China.  Moiiammed  proscribed  alcoholic  beverage*.  Christ  did 
not.  T1m*  Christian  nations,  as  a rule,  have  been  alcohol-consuming 
folks,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  them  that  they  arc  behind 
the  Mohammedan*  and  Hindus  in  usefulness,  virtue,  and  the  essen- 
tials of  civilization.  And  the  inexterminable  Jews  are  a drinking 
people,  though  temperate.  Look  at  Russia.  A pretty  drunken 
country,  very  ignorant,  full  of  vodka  and  superstition  and  stupidity, 
but  nl*o  full  of  strong  human  material.  Increased  temperance  is 
hound  to  come  in  Russia  with  increased  intelligence,  a lietter  scale 
of  living,  education,  and  liberty.  Hut  there  is  better  hope  for 
Russia,  vodka  nnd  all,  than  for  alistemioua  Turkey. 

No:  alcohol  is  the  root  of  much  evil,  but  not  of  atl.  It  may 
lie  Mter  that  men  should  think  half  drunk,  if  necessary,  than  that 
Miey  should  not  think  at  all;  it  may  he  better  that  they  should 

dare  half  drunk  than  tliot  they  never  should  dare.  It  may  be 

letter  that  they  should  Ik-  stimulated  somewhat,  even  liy  drink, 
than  that  they  should  sink  under  the  monotony  of  hopeless  drudg- 
ery. A man  ruled  by  alcohol  is  pretty  nearly  worthless,  hut  there 
are  grounds  to  think  that  there  is  a greater  destiny  for  the  nation* 
that  hiiImIik-  alcohol  to  a wise  use  than  for  those  who  resolve  that 

it  is  too  strong  for  them  and.  if  they  can.  abolish  it.  The  figh: 

.with  alcohol  lias  been  going  on  since  the  world  began.  We  know 
nothing  ini|s>rtant  atiout  the  dangers  of  strong  drink  that  was  not 
thoroughly  known  and  appreciated  by  the  wise  at  least  a*  long 
ago  as  when  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erb*. was  written.  Alcohol  has  a certain  destructive  value  in  that 
it  promotes  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  we  need  not  save  It 
for  that,  for  there  are  plenty  of  other  things  that  sufficiently  serve 
that  important  end.  While  it  i*  disputable  whether  thr  world 
would  Is*  better  off  without  it  altogether,  it  cannot  lie  disputed 
that  it  is  a natural  detail  of  tin?  progress  of  civilization  to  keep 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  within  proper  liounda  and  eliminate  the 
evils  of  it.  It  i*  right  to  protect  from  temptation  the  young,  the 
inexperienced,  and  tin*  weak,  and  to  restrain  or  punish  mischievous 
self- indulgence.  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  propriety  of  law* 
to  protect,  children  from  all  temptation  to  drink  alcoholic  bever- 
age*. for  alcohol  U undoubtedly  bad  for  children.  So  in  various 
communiti*-*  then*  may  Is*  considerable  bodies  of  grown-ups  who 
ere  so  backward  in  self-control  that  they  need  to  lie  protected  like 
children  from  alcoholic  solicitations.  So  it  is  still  with  the  Indian*, 
and  the  strictest  laws  against  (In*  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  In- 
tiians  arc  not  objected  to.  Si.  as  ha*  ls*en  said,  it  is  to  a less 
extent  in  the  South.  Communities  whose  orderly  life  is  really 
imperilled  by  drink  an*  warranted  in  eliminating  tin*  peril  by  what 
ever  means  tiny  may.  Ho,  local  option  laws  are  well  thought  of 
almost  everywhere,  and  *o  prohibition  may  become,  in  certain  State* 
a*  least,  n warrantable  cx]**rlmrnt.  It  may  be  a useful  process 
of  civilization  even  where  it  is  not  destined  to  be  a permanent  con- 
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ilition.  States  harp  tried  it  for  a time  and  dropped  it,  taking  hit'll 
license  and  local  option  in  its  place.  The  Staten  that  are  faking 
tip  with  it  now  are  either  new  one*,  like  North  Dakota,  where  life 
»h  still  mainly  agricultural  and  comparatively  simple.  and  Okla- 
homa. when-  the  Indian  population  complicate*  matter*;  or  the 
Southern  State*  which  have  large  element*  of  population  of  low 
average  intelligence  and  a high  ratio  of  illiteracy.  Kama*  ami 
Maine  arc  different;  hut  in  neither  of  them  i*  prohibition  a*  yet 
an  undisputed  success.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  will  think 
a long  time  before  they  come  out  for  State  prohibition,  though  both 
of  them  appreciate  the  need  for  tem|»erance  reform,  and  arc  hot- 
pitahle  to  high  license  and  local  option. 

One  thing  that  make*  us  Houndrr  along  from  experiment  to  ex* 
|M-riim-tii  in  the  fight  again*t  rum  imteud  of  agreeing  on  the  right 
thing  in  the  first  place,  is  the  traditional  ignorance  of  one  half  of 
tlie  world  about  how  the  other  half  tivr*.  The  other  half  i*  en- 
titled to  comideration.  even  though  it  may  In*  a little  less  than 
half.  The  people  wlw  linte  and  fear  " rum  ” must  not  hope  nor 
even  wish,  even  though  they  are  a majority,  to  regulate  absolutely 
the  habit*  of  folks  who  do  not  think  about  it  a*  they  do.  Some 
freedom  of  decision  about  their  |*-rsonal  indulgence*  must  la*  left 
to  responsible,  well-behaved,  grown-up  citizen*.  One  thing  that 
ha*  to  lie  thought  about  in  bringing  up  a hoy  is  how  to  make  him 
proof  against  damage  from  drink.  Tlw-re  are  two  |>o**ih|c  methods. 
One  is  to  teach  him.  if  possible,  the  rule  of  rigid  alwtinence — touch 
not.  taste  not,  luindlr  not — a*  long  as  Ih-  is  under  |iarrntal  control: 
to  teach  him  that  alcohol  is  a poison,  to  drink  it  a sin.  to  uvoid 
it  the  only  safe  rule.  The  other  method  is  to  teach  him  that  a! 
eoliol  is  dangerous  and  insidious;  that  it  is  a ruinous  master,  and 
a servant  of  questionable  usefulness ; that  if  drunk  at  all  it  must 
lie  drunk  with  untiring  discretion;  that.  tM-verthele*a,  since  it  in 
n thing  enormously  consumed  and  that  one  runs  against  ut  every 
turn,  it  is  worth  understanding;  finally,  that  only'  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  people  one  see*  in  the  more  active  centre*  of  population 
are  teetotaler*,  and  tliat  very  many  of  the  men  who  are  most  eon- 
spieiHiii*  and  most  successful  in  our  world  drink  intoxicants  more 
or  less.  You  may  choose  which  method  yon  will.  The  trouble 
with  the  first  is  that  there  will  come  a time  when  the  boy  will 
make  his  own  ohservat ion*  and  follow  his  own  judgment.  If  his 
conclusions  about  alcohol  do  not  tally  with  what  he  ha*  been  taught, 
the  parditul  teaching  will  go  for  nothing,  and  he  will  make  his 
own  experiments  with,  very  little  .trustworthy  knowledge  ami  no 
familiar  example  to  guide  him.  Those  who  think  the  second  method 
is  the  sounder  ami  safer  will  tell  you  they  have  seen  too  many- 
drunken  sons  of  teetotal  father*  to  have  confidence  in  the  first. 
And  yet.  in  the  matter  of  son*  it  is  better  to  he  lucky  than  wise, 
for  in  some  of  us  that  i*  born  that  make*  u*  safe  from  the  peril* 
of  drink,  and  in  others  not. 


Diversion 

**Ciiaxge  ever  easeth.  varictio  dissolveth,  and  shifting  dissi- 
I .atcih,”  writes  Montauixe,  noting  how  prone  i*  mini  to  shirk 
reality,  and  if  life  Is-  such  as  to  hold  him  for  a certain  portion 
of  his  time  close  to  the  dry  fact,  as  swiftly  as  he  may.  he  throws 
aside  the  burden,  shun*  the  brunt  nf  the  actual,  and  turns  to  some 
form  of  makc-l*rlicvp  or  play’.  Childhood  is  largely  a great  play- 
ground wherein  tin*  child  pretends  to  lie  and  It*  have  what  is  not 
iu  lu-aven  nor  earth  nor  any  place  hut  hi*  own  darting  fancy; 
youth  is  a vast  field  of  dream*  and  visions  where 'once  more  life 
i*  recreated,  and  the  youth  sees  hv  the  light  that  never  was  on 
land  nr  «-a.  Yet  all  through  the  years  .something  different,  some- 
thing compelling,  is  forcing  on  its  way  into  our  ken  the  nature  of 
tiling*  as  they  arc.  If  the  child  plays  tn  enlarge  his  limits,  if.  babe 
in  the  nursery  that  lie  is,  he  imjM-riionati-s  lo-roes  and  warriors 
ami  huntsmen,  a man’s  diversion  is  more  often  an  escape  from 
unlit  ie*  too  vast  to  lie  I w me.  Who  has  not  come  in  cowering,  after 
an  hour  or  two  under  the  open  sky  with  the  star*,  g’ad  of  the 
*afe  nearne**  of  four  walls  and  I Ik-  fairness  of  the  flickering  candle- 
light? Most  of  us,  in  maturity,  love  Imndapc  better  than  liberty, 
and  self-deception  better  than  truth;  **  bondage  with  ease  more 
than  strenuous  liberty.**  Only  the  fewest  can  strain  the  mind  to 
meet  the  facts,  the  uncom promising  fact*  of  life,  all  the,  time. 
Actuality  wearies,  reality  weigh*  too  heavily,  external  ci  reran- 
•In nee*  are  too  slightly-  ductile  and  plastic,  and  to  the  frail  and 
ill-fmi«cd  human  tiring  it  is  a great  relief  to  fintier  off  to  a quaint 
conceit  or  a happy  imagining.  Man  is.  indei-d,  a part  of  the 
universal  flux  of  nature  with  no  fixed  centre,  and  the  ideal  is 
«ver  so  far  beyond,  so  difficult  tn  keep  the  eye*  fixed  upon,  that 
any  turning  aside  in  restful.  We  use  activity  to  ill-own  grief  in; 
thought  has  power  to  numb  emotion,  and  |M-rrcption  extort*  quiet 
from  the  will.  So  we  pas*  through  life  using  one  faculty  to  lame 
b not  her  lest  the  press  of  reality  should  he  unbearable. 

“Ever  we  think  of  something  else,”. say*  the  old  essayist  again. 
“Either  the  hope  of  a better  life  doth  settle  and  support  ns,  or 
the  confidence  of  our  children’s  worth,  or  the  future  glory  of  onr 
n»me,  or  the  avnyding  of  this  life’s  mischief*,  or  the  revenge 


hanging  over  their  heads  that  Itave  caused  and  prncurrd  our 
death.” 

Those,  probably,  are  the  happiest  among  mortals  who  require 
the  least  diversion;  who  so  adju*t  theniM-lvr*  to  reality  that  they 
rejoice  in  it;  are  glad  of  it;  neither  stretches  of  apace  nor  time 
appal  or  weary  them;  the  farthest  star  would  offer  some  friendly 
experience,  and  eternity  is  in  the  moment  to  them.  Of  the  most 
exalted  of  human  living*  one  cannot  conceive  their  desiring  or 
turning  to  any  diversion  whatsoever.  They  are  adjusted  to  reality; 
they  are  perfected  so  that  life,  a*  it  ought  to  be,  is  complete 
satisfaction.  One  cannot  fancy  the  Ituddhn  desiring  diversions, 
though  one  knows  of  SocraTRH  that  he  could  heartily  enjoy  a jest 
at  his  own  expense.  Perhaps  he  thought  in  terms  of  eternity  but 
hardly  yet  lived  in  tliem. 

If  no  one  has  yet  said,  “ Tell  what  yon  laugh  at  and  I’ll  tell 
what  you  an*.”  they  ought  to  have  done  so.  For  taste  plays  its  part 
thoroughly  in  the  whole  matter  of  diversion,  and  there  is  no  more 
continuous  strain  upon  a dose  relationship  than  a different  ta*tc 
in  joke*  and  diversions.  How  (wthetir  was  the  tale  of  the  aspiring 
young  girl  whose  kind  godmother  look  her  to  the  metropolis  for 
the  first  time.  and.  when  she  asked  for  afternoon  tea  at  NitntRY'H, 
took  her  to  llrvLCR's  for  ices,  and.  when  she  wanted  to  go  to 
u symphony  concert,  substituted  the  llippndnime.  \ careful 
mother  who  had  moved  into  a new  ncighlstrlmod  was  much  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  the  favorite  game  of  the  children  in  the 
vicinity  was  to  impersonate  |><diremen  and  make  arrests.  Hut 
the  games  of  her  more  instructed  three-year-old  *on  proved  equally 
offensive  to  a different  taste;  for,  when  a neighbor  wa*  |N*ving  her 
initial  call,  tlic  ehihl  escaped  from  the  nursery,  crept  up  hack  of 
the  lady's  chair,  and  held  u stick  near  her  head,  lie  was  repri- 
manded. and  the  caller  kindly  suggested:  “ He  must  Is-  playing 
policeman.”  **  I'm  not,”  asserted  (Ih-  baby.  **  1 am  Theseus.” 
And  when  the  mother  maid,  gently,  ” Hut  Theseus  would  never 
have  held  his  stick  over  a lady’s  head.”  the  child  responded:  **  He 
Itcld  it  over  an  old  witch  when  he  wanted  Iw-r  to  vanish.” 

Surely  the  notorious  dinner  recently  given  in  Itnltimore  to 
which  diversion  was  contrihute«]  by  a woman  going  in  nn  ab- 
breviated bathing-suit  and  In-tug  plunged  in  an  improvised  fountain, 
and  another  woman  ini|N>rH<inating  an  opium  fiend,  And  a railway- 
president  playing  at  surgical  operations  of  un  unmentionable 
nature.  l»-sj>eak»  a rather  alarming  mental  condition  among  tin- 
participant*.  It  would  seem  that  a nation  oblivion*  or  merely 
contemptuous  of  such  a phenomenon  waa  not  rightly  looking  after 
all  Its  indigent.  For  it  i*  a question  whether  mental  indigence 
is  not  as  destructive  a force  as  physical  squalor  and  distress. 

Surely  when  philanthropy  has  developed  a little  further  there 
will  be  reformatories  or  asylums  for  the  imaginatively  poor,  whose 
*«de  idea  of  diversion  from  seriousness  is  to  impersonate  crime  and 
vulgarity.  On  the  Elizabethan  stage  insanity  was  considered  a 
gnat  jest,  ns  in  very  low  forms  of  entertainment  even  toslay 
drunkenness  still  amuses. 

What  one  notes  especially  as  the  modern  development  of  diversion 
Is  that  a*  (teople  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  they  are  less  ami  less 
inclined  to  find  relief,  diversion,  or  fun  in  what  might  cause  an- 
otWr  pain.  Second,  that  diversion  at  best  i*  but  a relief,  a turn- 
ing aside  from  tlie  true  and  the  actual,  a discovery  of  unexpected 
incongruity  in  appearances.  And  that  the  better  a man's  life  i* 
tlie  less  will  he  need  diversion  from  the  true  nature  of  things. 
f*ne  cannot  fancy  Kaxt.  nr  PumXUS,  or  Dakwix.  or  Ml  LI.  de- 
sirous of  diversions.  They  were  launched  on  a work  so  absorbing, 
so  real,  so  delightful  in  itself,  that  no  turning  aside  wa*  needed. 
Indeed,  real  greatness  of  character  manages  always  to  take  delight 
in  life  as  it  is.  and  its  task  seems  ever  to  he  to  delve  deeper  Into 
the  true  nature  of  fact.  Hitmvxixo.  who  combined  intellect  with 
finely  poised  character,  never  seemed  to  weary  of  life,  and  felt  that 
time  was  not  long  enough  to  live  in,  anil  so  he  projected  more  and 
fuller  life  beyond  death.  It  is  something  to  live  imdaz/led  In- 
fancies. unholpen  by  promise*  of  future  bliss,  finding  essential 
joy  and  sacrcdness  in  the  moment  as  it  |ias*es,  and  the  true 
nature  of  fact  as  fair  as  any  diversion. 

Hut.  at  any  rate,  such  diversions  as  are  necessary  should  aim 
at  innorcncr.  healthful  ness,  friendliness.  Opium  eating  is  a di- 
version from  actuality:  so  are  bridge  whist  and  the  habit  of  novel 
reading:  all  of  these  -ubstitute  a fictitious  world  of  Interest  for 
real  ones:  but  they  fall  short  of  innocence  and  healthfulnesa.  and 
one  at  least  introduce*  an  element  of  romfietition  which  is  lies! 
eliminated  from  life  if  perfect  friendliness  is  to  prevail.  Tin- 
spread  of  open-air  play*,  the  cult  of  growing  things  adorning  the 
face  of  earth,  the  study  of  history,  and.  above  all.  the  history  of 
the  development  of  human  thought,  the  appreciative  low  of  all 
or  of  any  of  the  arts,  these  are  diversion*  which  make  for  the  real 
decoration  of  life. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

A RrrrBNixc.  traveller  tell*  us  that  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  full 
of  rum.  chpap.  pretty  good,  and  sold  everywhere.  The  island  is 
also  full  of  negroes.  Yet  the  negroes  are  dcscrllied  a*  peaceable. 
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orderly,  mid  not  drunken.  The  traveller  we  quote  say*  that  lie 
saw  only  one  who  showed  '•vmptfmis  of  overstimulation.  Hum 
nmy  be  different  in  Jamaica.  Negroes  certainly  are  different  tliere. 

In  New  York  one  day  lust  winter  the  Hungarian  count  who  mar- 
ried  Miss  Vanderbilt  laid  hasty  bauds  on  a new«|j*pcr  photogra- 
|ther  who  lay  in  wait,  to  snapshot  the  young  lady  a*  she  got  into  her 
carriage.  Then  we  blushed  for  the  public  manners  of  New  York, 
liut,  alasl  when  the  young  ]>eople  got  to  Budapest  it  was  still 
worse,  for  not  only  wen*  they  swani|>ed  with  begging  letters,  but 
tlie  llashlight  photographers  pul  the  bride’s  life  in  |s*ril  in  tlie 
evening  bv  Hashing  magnesium  piwder  at  her.  to  the  dismay  of  her 
earriugv  horse*.  Then  tlie  count  blushed,  and  the  cable  news  re- 
port* him  as  saying  angrily  tluit  it  hurt  his  national  pride  to  find 
such  barbarous  behavior  in  his  own  capital.  We  have  read  before 
that  Budapest  is  a very  modern  city.  So  it  seems  to  be,  Hash- 
lights,  manners,  and  ali,  mores  the  pity ! 


Correspondence 

SATAN  AND  SPIRIT  PHENOMENA 

St.  Lot'll,  go  . February  ft.  feoff. 

To  the  Editor  of  llmrper'o  H'fcWjf.1 

Sir. — In  the  interesting  account  of  psychic  experiment*  pub- 
lislied  in  your  Journal  of  February  20  I read  an  allusion  to 
Hudson's  explanations.  Hudson  wrote  well  and  thought  well,  but 
his  theory  is  not  acceptable  to  many  practical  people  who  have 
no  hallucinations,  and  who  have  had  experiences  with  which  no 
" medium  " or  spiritualist  had  anything  whatever  to  do.  Before 
me  lies  ,a  little  nook  issued  by  a worthy  ami  active  religious  so- 
ciety (not  Catholic ) which  declare*  that  tlie  so-called  spirit 
phenomena  occur,  and  that  they  arc  clearly  tlie  work  of  Satan. 
I would  rather  accept  this  tluin  Hudson,  though  I have  studied 
well  the  evil  side  of  the  manifestations,  ami  have  failed  to  find 
in  them  anything  exceeding  the  commonplace  wickedness  of  ” this 
side."  I wish  Hudson  were  right.  I would  give  everything  I have 
if  I could  be  *n lislied  that  death  ends  all.  Not  that  I am  a great 
■inner,  but  because  eternity  seems  so  very  long  and  tiresome.  The 
rest  of  the  grave  appears  to  me  so  perfect  that  1 cannot  conceive 
of  anything  better  for  us  all. 

I am,  sir, 

Donald  Paduan. 


FROM  A PHI LOSOPIIICAL  READER 

Dnvu,  Cot.  . February  8.  ipoff. 

To  Ike  Editor  of  llar^rr'n  Weekly: 

Sir. — 1 want  to  say  that  1 have  had  a good  lot  of  entertainment 
out  of  I lie  space  you  devote  to  letters  from  the  people.  Tliere 
i*  with  m**  a certain  satisfaction  in  reading  letters  from  people, 
many  of  wJinm.  no  doubt,  have  been  reading  the  Weekly,  like  my- 
self, almost  continuously  since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  In- 
cidentally. it  occur*  to  me  that  most  of  the  time  1 disagreed 
with  the  editor  on  many  lines  of  thought.  Right  or  wrong,  editor* 
are  apt  to  Ik-  far  in  advance  of  the  lay  person  in  their  lines  of 
thought.  Of  course  they  are;  their  positions  demand  it! 

I never  quit  a paper  solely  because  I disagree  with  the  editor 
about  polities  or  other  subjects.  I notice  some  pretty  warm  and 
well-written  letters,  however,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  a fare- 
well. I notice  that  the  mainspring  of  ire  on  the  part  of  your 
correspondents  is  your  line  of  strictures  on  " Teddy.”  Seems  to 
me  nn  editor  should  not  lie  taken  too  seriously:  after  all.  what 
one  man  says  in  a big  country  like  this  doesn't  hurt  very  much 
unless  he  Is*  the  President,  and  not  always  then.  Editor*  of 
free-trade  Itemncrath*  papers,  like  the  Weekly,  could  hardly,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  la*  expected  to  lie  ImmliAg  Roosevelt  bouquet* 
all  the  lime— at  least,  not  at  this  time  of  year,  when  we  an-  near- 
ing convention  time. 

It  is  a ‘ittle  soon,  1 think,  to  lie  al*»olntc|y  eertain  that  tin* 
President  precipitated  a |uini<-  liv  pleaching.  Even  if  lie  did.  a*  far 
as  I can  nlwrrve  he  will  Is*  mam  forgiven  by  the  mass  of  the  js*o- 
ple.  They  like  an  impulsive  man. 

The  thinkers  and  business  men.  while  they  may  think  tluit 
preaching  i*  out  of  the  President's  line  and  not  dignified,  will 
u Iso  forgive  him  for  saving  the  country  from  Bryan. 

If  Brvan  i*  defeated  the  third  time  it  will  Is*  in  a measure  1n>- 
eaiise  the  wind  has  Iteen  taken  out  of  his  sails. 

Roosevelt  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  giving  n«  a fore- 
taste  of  what  llrynn  would  carry  to  an  extreme  that  would  result 
in  muny  socialistic  scheme*  being  fastened  on  to  tin*  country. 

It  seems  that  now  the  public  will  welcome  a President  who  will 
work  quietly,  however  much  energy  lie  may  employ. 

It  may  *im  that  way  to  me  lavatisi-  that  i*  what  I want.  I 
meet  a surprisingly  large  numlier  of  men.  however,  who  favor 
ruthless  treatment  <*f  cnrjs.rnt ion*,  and  go  even  *o  far  it*  to  say. 
" I f we  cannot  have  Roosevelt,  let  us  have  Brvan."  Doubt  le**  few 
of  these  men  have  read  tlie  Erem-h  Iteeolulion.  As  Professor 
laiighlin  recently  said.  " It  is  one  thing  to  lop  off  rotten  and 
diseased  hranchi-s  from  the  tree,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  hack 
at  tlie  very  trunk  of  the  tree  itself  which  feed*  the  sound  parts 
of  tlie  organism.  Hence  there  is  imperative  ni*ed  of  discrimination 
and  wisdom  in  politician*  who  in  the  past  seem  to  have  l.cen 
unaware  how  easily  confidence  can  lie  destroyed.  The  bull-in* 


the  china-shop  method  will  not  do  with  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
financial  affairs. 

“ It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  attack  was  only  intended  for 
the  scoundrels  and  the  ' bad  ’ corporation*.  Tin*  fact*  unmistakably 
ahowr  that  the  unthinking  public  were  U*d  to  believe  that  almost 
all  large  organization*  were  criminally  conducted,  and  State 
legislation  ha*  followed  without  careful  investigation  of  the  good 
and  the  bud.  Wisdom  in  this  direction  is  indispensable  fur  the 
immediate  future." 

I have  been  hoping  to  see  the  Weekly  adopt  some  well-dige-te  I 
plan  for  providing  un  elastic  quality  to  our  currency  system, 
since  tlie  best  financial  authorities  say  such  elasticity  would  be  a 
great  advantage  in  protecting  the  stable  business  interest*  from  tie 
results  of  a financial  scare.  A l idled  State*  Hank  *e»*m*  to  have 
comparatively  few  advocates.  Yet  that  is  the  only  time-tried  plan 
of  them  all.  No  doubt  it  would  U-  denounced  as  a trust  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  and  of  course  Bryan  would  call  it  un  octopu*. 
Certainly  this  currency  question  is  |M*rtitieut  ami  timely,  it.  of 
course.  doea  not  appeal  to  the  imugiiial  ions  of  tbe  people,  like 
olla-rs  which  have  tended  to  disturb  business,  but  it  will  appeal 
to  the  business  community  on  account  of  lieing  designed  to  pro- 
duce settled  business  condition*.  The  Weekly,  standing  as  it 
certainly  due*  for  sound  and  favorable  Imainea*  eoiulitiotis,  could 
advantageously  take  up  a matter  of  altrh  a nature. 

Is  not  the  Aldrich  hill  merely  a political  makeshift,  or  only  a 
palliative,  instead  of  a positive  mid  lasting  remedy? 

1 am,  sir. 

Horace  Bakst. 


FOR  DOUGLAS  AND  FOLK 

_ February  iao8 

To  Ike  Editor  of  Har/ter  a Weekly: 

Sir. — Are  not  tin*  Democratic  nomination*  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  these  United  States  worth  a contest?  I*  there 
no  patriotism  in  the  hundreds  of  Democratic  leaders  of  this  great 
party  who  are  qualified  to  fill  the  Presidential  eluiir?  Why  this 
Indifference ! Is  not  Hip  nomination  a worthy  one?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  all  good  Democrat*  to  once  more  make  an  eil'ort  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  this  government  on  Democratic  principle*,  and  can 
w-e  not  afford  to  put  in  a few  months  for  such  a cause,  and  even 
should  we  loss-,  is  it.  not  a consolation  in  knowing  that  we  have 
done  our  duty,  and  there  are  many  earnest  Republicans  anxiously 
looking  to  us  for  a solution  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs? 

Labor  will  join  with  us  in  this  campaign,  for  the  laboring 
classes  realize  that  the  politicians,  who  are  destroying  all  oppor- 
tunities of  labor  for  their  own  selfish  purpoae* — and  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  paraile  tliem*elvea  in  the  limelight —have  nothing 
to  lose,  and  should  they  not  !*■  successful  in  this  cain|iaign  they 
will  soon  lie  forgotten. 

It  would  In*  easy  for  the  Republican  administration,  if  it  is 
sincere  in  it*  belief  that  monopoly  and  corporations  are  absorbing 
tbe  resources  of  the  country  for  their  own  selfish  purpose*,  to 
recommend  that  these  mnno|*i|ic*  la*  denied  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  mice  more  allow  the  great  ma*-  of  the  common 
people  to  participate  equally  in  the  great  resources  of  the  nation. 

Should  not  the  Democratic  |amy  support  ex-Goreroor  Douglas  „f 
Massachusetts,  or  Judge  Gray  of  Delaware,  for  the  Democratic 
noiiiinat ion  for  the  Presidency ? Hither  nomination  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  party,  and  each  would  make  an  ideal  President,  but 
at  this  time  Governor  Douglas  seem*  to  lie  the  last  organizer  and 
leader,  for  in  his  winning  cnni|Kaign  when  elected  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  he  carried  to  sucre**  tin*  only  issue  that  has  liern 
Democratic  for  tin?  last  twelve  years. 

Ilia  magnificent  campaign  for  tariff  reform  entitle*  him  to  head 
the  national  ticket,  regardless  of  whom  the  Republican  candidate 
will  la'.  The  Democratic  party  can  then  disavow  all  connection 
with  theories  that  are  uncertain  am]  visionary  in  tlieir  applica- 
tion* ami  ap|*-al  to  the  intelligence  of  conservative  voters,  for  it 
la  the  duty  of  all  good  Democrat*  to  organize  and  fight  for  Demo- 
cratic isilicies  that  will  oiler  more  resurrect  the  business  and  «*an 
niereial  interest*  of  tlii*  country. 

For  Vice-President,  the  present  Governor  of  tlie  State  of  Mis- 
souri would  Iw  an  Idial  candidate,  lie  ha»  redi*»med  that  groat 
Stale  from  machine  and  ring  politico;  he  has  elevated  the  moral 
atmosphere;  driven  the  lobbyist*  from  legislative  hall*,  forced  the 
railroads  and  corporation*  to  protect  Jifr  and  give  gtmd  aerviec  to 
the  i ample.  I |o  ha*  done  all  this  without  any  blare  of  trumpets, 
or  injuring  a single  legitimate  industry  in  that  commonwealth. 
The  Democratic  | tarty  cannot  lose  with  Douglas  ami  Folk  as  it* 
standard  Iwarcr*.  I am.  sir. 

(•ton.  MfRftiY. 

(Chtiirmnn  e, f Ike  Xntional  I /<?*/,<!  ftenioeratic  IMrtfolion  to 
HI.  boa iit,  DM) 


HRLrPIX  TO 


MINISTER 

Mnrnt.  Cm.,  Fehm ary 


To  Ike  Editor  of  Ho qifr'n  Weekly; 

Sin.  - I am  u Met  ttoilist  pastor.  I want  to  say  to  you  I get  *•> 
rrry.  very  much  from  your  editorial*  in  Harper')*  Weekly.  They 
give  mo  higher  ideal*,  cleaner  aspirations;  they  are  instructive 
and  inspiring:  they  are  a Big  force  in  making  life  " Worth  While.** 
1.  Are  they  ever  collected  and  published  in  honk  form?  I hope 
so.  Let  me  know  title. 

I am  not  a grumbler,  but  I wish  they  might  Ik*  published  on 
hro  shei'i*.  instead  of  on  tbe  two  sides  of  one  ahret,  so  the*  two 
parts  are  liai-k  to  luiek.  for  1 clip  them,  ami  would  r-o  much  rat|n*r 
have  t hem  on  two  columns,  aide  by  aide,  than  hack  to  l«ck. 

1 am,  air, 

J.  S.  WlLUIANKs 
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The  Relation  of 

By  HOWARD 


Crops  to  Prosperity 

SCHENCK  MOTT- 


»TIIOl'(ilI  our  tmi  mi  f win  ring  activities  have  reached 
magnificent  proportion*.  although  our  cities  cx|>ami 
with  llu*  grout  li  of  mi  unrivalled  commerce.  tli« 
United  State*  remain*  fundamentally  an  ugrieul- 
tural  community.  Mur  (irolwtivt*  tariff  |wli«j', 
whatever  may  is-  its  merit*  or  demerit*  a*  an 
economic  proposition.  assuredly  r* -cognizes  tint 
valuv  of  tin*  “ home  market  ” to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  com* 
merer  of  our  cities  derive*  its  motive  (tower  from  the  fuel  furnUhed 
by  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton. 

For  a decade  |»»-t,  year  after  year,  with  change  only  in  degree, 
the  ( treat  Went  and  the  Sunny  South  have  yielded  their  steady 
accretions  to  our  national  wealth.  In  the  .Middle  110'*  the  farmer  of 
the  West  was  invarialdv  in  debt  to  the  Eastern  capitalist,  and 
many  a mortgage  was  force Insed ; hut  nature  has  smiled  on  him 
since  then.  He  has  paid  off  his  mortgage,  or  reduced  it.  ami  his 
farm  lias  risen  in  value.  Improved  machinery  and  better  methods, 
-Hell  a*  dry  farming,  have  hel|*-d  much  to  make  him  pnm|>ernus. 
Wheat  and  corn  and  rye  and  oat*  and  even  cotton  an'  pnduced 
from  sueli  a wide  ana  that  similar  advene  climatic  conditions 
do  not  alTcct  any  considerable  portion  of  the  total  area  under 
cultivation,  and  general  crop  failures  have  become  highly  im* 
probable. 

That  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  United  State*  in  trade  and 
commerce  during  the  past  few  years  resulted  largely  from  the 
bounty  of  nature  deli\ered  from  the  harvest  fields  admits  of  no 
doubt*  The  size  of  a season's  crop*  certainly  is  not  the  aolc  factor 
determining  prosperity  or  adversity.  The  other  factors  are  many 
and  their  relative  influence*  complex.  Hut  no  one  of  them*  exceeds 
in  importance  the  value  of  the  crops  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  turn  to  the  records  of  the  past  to  discern  the  pos- 
sible or  pridwbh*  effect  of  guod  or  laid  crops  this  year. 

Comparisons  of  the  panic  of  IiniJ  with  previous  panics  cus- 
tomarily regard  mainly  such  things  as  the  duration  of  Clearing- 
house cert ilScnte*  and  of  a currency  premium,  failures  of  banks, 
end  receiverships  of  railroads.  The  fact  is  frequently  overlooked 
that  meanwhile  nature  works  quietly  either  to  aggravate  or  to 
minimi?*  the  iudiisirial  disturbance  Most  panic*  have  their  origin 
in  such  causes  as  abuses  of  credit,  s| tec u lit l ion.  and  reckless  ex- 
travagance. In  this  country  our  wretched  makeshifts  for  scientific 
tanking  and  currency  legislation  always  aggravate  a crisis.  With 
these  phases  of  crisp*  it  i*  not  our  present  pur|Mme  to  deal.  Is*t 
u*  set*  how  tin*  troubles  of  l!)07.  us  roni|Mrcd  with  those  of 
previous  periods,  wen1  influenced  by  tin-  country’s  harvest. 

As  the  wreckage  of  the  panic  of  |H73  whs  I whip  cleared  away, 
and  resumption  id  specie  payments  occurred  early  in  IH7!'.  a freak 
of  nature  gave  to  prosperity  a sudden  stimulus.  The  wheat  harvest 
of  Kur»|M'  in  1878  was  extraordinarily  targe,  hut  the  following 
year  it  was  correspondingly  small,  in  England  the  delieietit 
harvest  assuming  the  proportion*  of  a national  calamity.  In  the 
United  State*,  on  the  other  hand,  1879  witnessed  the  largest 
harvest  in  Its  history.  The  loss  of  Kurope  was  this  country's  gain, 
particularly  ns  heavy  agricultural  e\|*irts  turned  the  tide  of 
foreign  exchange  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  dissipated 
apprehensions  as  to  tlie  success  of  specie  resumption. 

In  the  spring  of  1HH4  there  was  a tluaiicial  disturbance  of  some 
proportion*.  It  was  foil. used  by  a great  crop  of  very  large  .size, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  all  over  the  world,  with  corre- 
sponding low  price*.  In  IHH.1  tin*  American  wheat  crop  was  the 
-mnllest  in  four  years,  and  the  Kumpean  crop  was  as  large  a*  tliat 
of  HUM.  Again  tin*  American  fanner*  received  low  prices.  There 
was  great  discontent  among  the  fanners,  and  lalair  trouble*  on  the 
railroads  were  prevalent.  The  discontent  among  tin*  farmers  led. 
as  it  diil  eight  or  ten  year*  later,  to  agitation  for  more  currency. 

Up  to  the  panic  of  I m;*:I  the  one  most  fruitful  source  of  financial 
Histurlmnee  lias  been  tin-  disorders  in  our  currency  system.  WIhmi 
tlic  .lungers  of  those  disorders  Is’caine  imminent,  they  were  occa- 
sionally staved  off  by  such  uceldenta  a*  that  of  the  harvest  condi- 
tions of  1K71I.  The  crop  conditions  of  18!l|  were  similar  to  those  of 
1(1711.  ami  the  reckoning  was  again  delayed.  Europe  experienced  a 
severe  shortage  in  it*  wheat  crop,  whereas  the  United  St  a tin  pro- 
duced 312.tKHt.tHH)  bushels  more  than  in  ItttlO,  and  tJo.'i.tMKl.OOO 
hoahela  more  than  in  I Hall.  The  American  harvest*  for  the  two 
years  following  1801  were  comparatively  small,  not  only  in  wheat, 
but  in  corn,  and  this  fact  finally  precipitated  the  crisis  of  181)3. 
The  following  year.  18U4.  was  one  of  complete  agricultural  disaster, 
s fact  which  lengthened  the  period  of  depnssslon.  Incidentally,  it 
funned  the  flame*  of  discontent  among  the  farmer*,  and  added  to 
t Im-  strength  of  the  Populist  movement. 

These  are  isolated  case*  in  the  long  history  of  American  agricul- 
ture. hut  they  are  sufficient  to  emphasize,  were  emphasis  needed, 
tin-  great  immediate  importance  of  the  out  turn  of  the  crops.  To 
revert  now  to  more  recent  conditions,  only  once  since  I DOM  liu*  the 
wheat  crop  nf  the  United  State*  fallen  below  fl00.000.000  bushel*, 
and  only  once  hat  the  corn  crop  fallen  below  2,000,000,000  bushel*. 


In  I5N)4  the  wheat  crop  was  552.39ft.AI7  Imshels,  and  in  I DO  I the 
corn  crop  was  1.522,319,871  bushel*.  Still,  the  eonsiimption  of 
the  world  ha*  greatly  increased,  and  American  consumption  has 
also  increased;  consequently,  a difference  of  Iini.oiim.ihhi  bushels  in 
tlie  wheat  crop,  or  of  5tMi,tMH),t)lH)  bushel*  in  the  corn  crop,  i*  a 
matter  that  materially  affects  prices. 

In  spite,  however,  of  coiiddcruhle  variation  in  the  actual  yields 
of  grain*  in  the  United  State*,  it  appears  to  be  a fact  that  tlie 
wealth  produced  by  the  erops  of  the  country  now  rises  steadily. 
This  will  la*  clearly  seen  from  flu-  following  table*  takrn  from 
The  i'omtnrrrtal  ami  Financial  Chronicle. 

Total  erops  of  wheat,  com.  oats,  lair  lev.  and  rye.  in  bushels: 
me  1904  1WR  1906  IMT 

3,1*:, 217,766  4,0*1,469,621  HH.IiMfJl  4 KJV  -TXWO  1. 166.013, QBO 

Farm  values  on  December  I : 


11X13  1904  JWKi 

ft, 739, 716,476  $1966,261,466  *.1 ,9*4.67*.  SSI 


Mat 

$’2,067,169,467 


1907 


The  showing  made  hv  csitton  i*  not  materially  different,  but 
«|«n‘  preclude*  its  insertion. 

The  significance  of  these  iigurea  is  many ‘sided,  and  must  be 
accepted  with  I'aution.  The  figure*  appear,  however,  to  establish 
tlie  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  become  very  pros- 
perous. It  must  be  true,  also,  that  the’  consuming  power  of  the 
farming  community  during  the  past  five  year*  has  ls*cn  on  an  ever- 
increasing  scale,  and  that  this  has  been  a potent  influence  in 
stimulating  manufacture*  and  commerce.  Another  deduction  from 
the  face  of  the  returns  must  Is*  that  the  farmers  have  suffered 
from  the  recent  panic  and  tiro  present  depression  in  business 
practically  not  at  all. 

What  bearing  have  these  agricultural  conditions  on  the  present 
situation?  To  answer  the  question,  it  is  necessary  clearly  to 
understand  the  causes  of  last  year  * panic.  I.ike  other  panics,  it 
was  by  no  means  midden  of  development,  hut  was  born  of  pros- 
perity and  nurtured  of  prosperity's  parasites,  reek  less  speculation, 
unlimited  extravagance,  dishonesty  III  high  places,  and,  hist  hut 
not  least,  unintelligent  efforts  to  cure  all  of  the  other  evil*  by 
legislation.  Tlie  disturlinnee  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  a financial  one.  in  a limited  application,  of  tliat  term; 
for  its  somewhat  obocure  and  earlier  cause  was  a scarcity  of 
capital,  growing,  first,  out  of  the  excessive  wed  for  it.  and. 
second,  out  of  a heavy  almorption  of  it  in  security  issue*,  ami  a 
serious  destruction  of  wealth  by  wars  and  enrtliquakc*. 

In  the  light  of  these  fact*  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  cure  of 
liquidation  already  administered  may  prove  more  powerful  than 
any  cur**  nf  legislation  7 No  one  can  pretend  to  say.  under  such 
circumstance*,  just  when  liquidation  ha*  lH*>n  drastic  enough  to 
bring  about  equilibrium.  I.a*t  October’*  crisis  was  of  such  an 
acute  character  as  to  leave  in  it*  train  a aerie*  of  secondary 
troubles  that  will  extend  over  n long  period.  The  credit  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  railroad  ha*  l»ren  impaired  ami  their  busi- 
ness curtailed  hv  forty  to  fifty  per  rent.  Confidence,  part  of  the 
laisis  of  both  credit  and  bu*itie**.  mill  waits  on  the  outcome  of 
events. 

tiood  crops  mitigate  disaster  just  a*  had  crop*  accentuate  it. 
While  the  harvest*  of  1907  did  not.  equal  in  quantity  those  of 
1900,  they  were  well  up  to  the  average,  amt  tne  misfortune  of 
Kurope  enabled  this  country  once  again  to  secure  high  prices  for 
its  grains.  Kurope'*  short  crop*  proved  to  be  our  *alvntion.  for 
they  run hlisl  us  to  draw  $100,000,000  of  gold  to  our  shore*  at  a 
critical  juncture.  Since  then  a record  crop  of  wheat  has  Wen 
gathered  in  Argentine,  and  tlie  price  of  the  cereal  ha*  declined. 
The  harvest  season  in  Argentina  i*  the  reverse  of  tlie  winter  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Supplies  of  wheat  haw  come  upon  the 
world's  market  from  South  Anirrim  at  a time  when  the  visible 
supplies  in  the  United  Statr*  haw  reached  a very  low  eld*.  This 
can  hardly  he  counted  an  unniixed  iwrll,  for  it ’keeps  down  the 
price  of  bread  for  our  unemployed. 

We  have  also  found  that  in  the  past  good  crops  have  served  not 
only  to  mitigate  disaster,  hut  to  promote  recovery  from  disaster. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  government  crop  rc|mrt  of  April  8 was 
received  by  the  financial  markets  with  evidences  of  satisfaction. 
It  is,  of  course,  too  earlv  a*  .vet,  to  form  any  conclusion  whatever 
a*  to  the  present  season  * crop*,  but  so  far  the  outlook  for  winter 
wheat  is  promising.  Incidentally,  the  farmer*  seem  to  Is-  meeting 
with  some  success  in  fighting  “green  bugs.-'  The  stock  market  i* 
likely  to  lie  influenced  this  year  more  largely  than  usual  by  the 
prospect*  for  the  crops,  ami  each  government  crop  rr|M>rt  will  lie 
scanned  anxiously.  Should  the  Presidential  contest  fail  to  assume 
graver  aspect*  than  at  present,  should  unwise  schemes  for  inflation 
of  the  currency  fail  of  enactment.  should  confidence  return,  and 
should  European  capital  seek  re  investment  in  the  United  State*, 
within  a few  months  the  winter  of  our  discontent  may  lie  turned 
to  glorious  summer — by  the  crops.  Hut  no  one  can  tell  now. 


From  Whites 
To  Blue 

THE  CHANGES  OF 
CLIME  AND  CLOTHES 
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C k Li.  ao  Pb*c.  Fttomary  J&,  I pa* 

ItOM  the  time  wi*  left  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
and  up  to  the  day  before  our  arrivul  hen*.  we 
have  all  liecn  in  blue  elothCH.  ao  different  is  the 
• lunate  of  the  Pacific  front  that  of  the  otln-r 
side.  The  difference  in  tan -.-.I  bv  the  cold 
Humboldt  current,  which  run*  north  along  the 
wi  «t  coast  of  South  America  with  a beneficent 
influence  on  its  climate  and  prosperity.  Here 
at  Callao,  although  the  month  correspond*  to 
our  August,  it  in  cool  and  pleasant,  hut  at  sundown  we  shift  to 
blue  clothes. 

All  our  runs  at  sen  are  much  alike,  and  the  first  ripple  of 
excitement  on  the  way  up  the  const  was  a wireless  message  from 
the  Chicago  exchanging  greetings  with  Admiral  Kvans  and  giving 
us  .some  of  the  late  news,  among  other  tilings  a report  in  the 
VulpQrniHo  |Ki|M*rs  that  the  Chicago  had  secret  orders  for  Admiral 
Kvans.  and  that  war  with  Japan  would  follow.  Thin  excited  some 
amusement,  for  it  was  recognized  at  once  that  Captain  Doyle  of  the 
Chicago  would  not  send  a wireless  message  of  this  character  if  lie 
hud  orders  of  any  kind  for  Admiral  Kvans. 

Another  wireless  of  much  interest  was  an  " underground  ” one 
sent  by  the  operator  on  the  Chicago,  on  his  own  account,  to  the 
operator  on  the  tVMnrr'firuf,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Some  men  disguised  thenMelveh  as  fishermen  and  were  taking 
soundings.  The  police  thought  that  they  were  going  to  mine  the 
bay  for  Bob,  l»ut  guess  they  will  have  to  try  again.  Say,  is  Gunner 
Bean  on  the  Connrrfinif 

This  message  was  about  as  important  as  the  first  one,  and  only 
resulted  in  an  order  being  sent  to  the  Chicago  to  keep  the  wireless 
operator  from  sending  unofiieial  messages  of  any  kind. 

The  Chicago  passed  us  the  day  before  we  arrived  at  Valparaiso, 
and  made  a striking  contrast  to  the  battle  licet.  She  was  first 
commissioned  in  1HH11.  and  was  practically  rebuilt  in  I JUKI,  so  Hull 
she  is  really  nearly  twenty  years  old.  with  a battery  only  eight  or 
nine  years  old.  She  was  the  biggest  ami  finest  vessel  we  had 
when  1 served  on  her.  hut  look*  now  like  a little  gunboat  in  com 
parison  with  the  battleships  of  this  fleet. 

We  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Yul|iarai9n  harbor  at  2 p.m.  of 
the  Hth  of  February,  so  that  it  became  neerssary  to  slow  down  to 
eight  knots,  and  then  the  Admiral  decided  to  keep  that  speed  and 
pass  through  the  harbor  slowly  so  that  the  |ieople  would  have  a 


The  Flag-ship  “ Connecticut " at  Sea 


good  opportunity  to  see  the  licet.  There  was  great  interest  mani 
Tested,  a*  Captain  Ghcrardi  said  by  wireless  after  we  had  pa»*cl 
mil,  and  as  was  very  apparent  by  the  nunilirr  of  people  who 
crowded  the  bills  ami  shore  on  tlie  outskirts  of  Valparaiso.  The 
usual  preliminary  felicitations  and  greetings  were  exchanged  be 
tween  Admirul  Kvans  and  President  Montt  of  Chile,  and  promptly 
at  the  hour  the  II ret  steamed  quietly,  and  with  great  precision  as 
to  distance  and  lira  ring,  into  the  southern  end  of  the  harbor  and 
around  the  crescent-shaped  harbor  to  the  north  end.  where  the 
President  reviewed  the  Meet  from  the  old-fashioned  training  ship 
Ocncial  Hagiindrro.  On  entering  the  harbor  each  ship  of  the  tier) 
saluted  the  Chilean  Hag  with  twenty-one  guns,  and  the  President 
was  given  another  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  as  lie  reviewed  each 
ship. 

The  moral  and  political  effect  of  this  visit,  as  of  all  our  visits  to 
South- American  |w*rt*.  cun  hardly  lie  overestimated.  The  last  time 
Admiral  Kvans  was  in  Valparaiso  he  commanded  the  Yorklom, 
and  this  was  not  long  after  the  disagreeable  Baltimore  incident, 
when  a number  of  our  sailors  were  roughly  bundled  by  a Valparaiso 
mob.  There  wa*  some  feeling  in  Chile  at  that  time,  and  while  tlw 
Yorkloirn  wa*  there  the  Chilean  torpedo  l*«at*  made  a practice 

of  dashing  close  by  the  gunboat,  until  Kvans.  who  wa*  n com- 

mander then,  sent  a very  sharp  message  to  the  naval  authorities, 
with  the  result  that  the  discourtesy  ceased.  In  those  days  neither 
navy  amounted  to  very  much,  and  there  was  misunderstanding 
and  a far  from  cordial  feeling,  engendered  by  the  Baltimore  loci 
dent.  The  contrast  between  the  feeling  then  and  the  cordial 

friendly  demonstration  of  to-day.  and  between  our  puny  naval 

strength  of  that  time  and  what  we  showed  in  Valparaiso  harbor 
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un  the  14th  i*  very  gratifying.  The  usual  fine  exhibition  of  sea 
manners  was  shown  in  appruachiug  Valparaiso,  but  after  the 
review  the  wireless  outfits  were  continuously  at  work  recording  the 
very  highest  expressions  of  friendly  regard  and  admiration  for  our 
fleet  exchanged  between  the  different  Chilean  officials  and  the 
Admiral. 

One  feature  of  the  review  struck  us  all  ns  somewhat  remarkable 
when  eon  trusted  with  our  own  practice,  and  this  was  the  note- 
worthy success  with  which  the  harbor  outside  of  the  buoys  was 
kept  entirely  clear  of  craft  of  any  kind.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
the  dillicnlty  with  which  vessels  are  kept  dear  ol  a yacht  raw 
in  American  waters  will  appreciate  this. 

After  the  review  Mr.  Hicks,  the  Tinted  .Stales  minister  to  Chile, 
sent  the  following  to  the  Admiral:  "The  American  minister  sends 
congratulations  on  the  great  success  of  the  cruise  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  naval  and  political  history  of  the  world.”  One 
of  the  prettiest  messages  was  the  word  “welcome”  formed  on  the 
side  of  a hill  by  Chilean  bluejacket*  dressed  in  white. 

A*  soon  u*  we  hud  |ia«*cd  well  clear  of  the  reviewing  ship  and 
the  last  ship  had  fired  its  salute  and  tendered  honors,  the  *|>eed 
w us  dumgi-d  to  ten  knots  ami  we  Is-gun  our  seven  dura’  trip  to 
Calluo.  Near  there  we  picked  up  the  i'eruvian  cruiser  ItolognoBt, 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  meet  us.  She  caught  us  by  wireless 
first  and  l lien  joined,  finally  cruising  in  company  lor  two  dura, 
during  which  speed  was  reduced  again  to  eight  knots  so  that 
we  should  artive  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning.  Peru’s  navy 
was  out  to  meet  us.  and  steamers  and  excursion  boats  of  all  kinds, 
bringing  people  from  Lima  and  Callao,  flocked  around  us  as  we 
slowly  'learned  in.  almut  ten  o'clock  on  February  20.  The  usual 
naval  salutes  and  courtesies  were  exchanged,  and  then  Peru  turned 
itself  loose  to  outdo  Sister  llnill  in  banquets,  bulls,  and  other 
things  calculated  to  keep  naval  officers  busy.  The  banquet,  while 
perhaps  not  so  large  as  that  given  in  Rio.  was  the  most  perfectly 
managed  aflair  I have  ever  seen,  and  might  well  serve  as  a lesson 
to  any  nation.  We  got  on  the  train  at  Callao  on  time,  and  took 
the  train  hack  at  the  specified  time — all  very  unusual.  The  halls, 
garden  parties,  and  other  social  functions  have  been  going  steadily 
on,  and  the  President  of  Peru  has  lircn  dined  aboard  the  f’onwrrri 
cut.  A special  bull  fight  for  officers  and  men  was  arranged,  and 
this  turned  out  more  realistically,  perhaps,  than  was  intended,  for 
I am  told  that  two  men  were  killed.  In  the  bull  fights  here  thr 
horses  are  prized  too  much  to  tie  nun.  and  they  are  spared  any 
harm,  if  possible,  the  men  and  bulls  only  being  in  Hanger. 

They  tell  me  it  was  very  funny  to  see  the  eager  enthU'iasm  our 
three  thousand  American  bluejackets  showed  over  the  bull  fight. 


J 


The  Fleet's  Reception  by  the  Chilean  President 

PRESIDENT  MONTT.  WHO  Is  A IKIAlin  Ills  YARD-MANNED  CRUISER 
“ OENUUL  BATUNDERO,”  REVIEWING  THE  PAHH1NU  FLEET 


when,  as  is  I he  custom,  sonic  one  threw  a iiandtul  ol  coin  out  into 
the  ring  because  of  sonic  successful  thrust  nr  killing;  the  air  was 
at  once  glittering  with  sailor  money  ami  loud  with  the  yells  ol 
the  excited  men. 

The  President  spent  a good  jiart  of  the  afternoon  of  one  day  on 
the  1'onnectirul  and  in  stemming  around  through  the  licet,  and  will 
to-morrow  review  the  licet  as  it  passes  out.  lie  will  by'  that  time 
lie  a much-saluted  personage,  having  received  no  less  than  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty  guns  since  out  arrival 

To-morrow  we  ‘team  for  Magdalena  Bay — far  from  garden 
parties  and  bamjuet'.  and  close  to  nature  and  target  shooting. 


“The  Dawn  Comes  Up  Like  Thunder” 

By  CAPTAIN  H.  C.  DAVIS,  U.S.M.C. 
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NOT  until  I came  to  Magdalena  Itay  with  Die  Atlantic  Fleet 
ilid  I know  what  was  meant  by  "The  dawn  comes  up  like 
thunder.”  Hut  i know  now.  for  a*  soon  a*  I he  light  i* 
strong  enough  to  see  u target  HitMl  van!*  away  the  thunder  ol 
1 2-inch  and  13-inch 
riih-i  i*  heard,  and. 
commencing  at  day- 
light, it  continue*  un- 
til dark.  After  u 
hasty  dinner  the  long 
arms  of  the  search 
lights  begin  feeling 
around  the  hay  to 
pick  up  I he  targets 
for  the  torpedo  de- 
tente gun*,  which  have 
tlirir  practice  by  the 
light  ol  the  electric 
reflector*.  So  it  goes. 

Fran  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at 
night  there  i*  banging 
of  gun*,  ami  the  hurrv 
ami  scurry  of  repair 
bouts  fixing  tip  the 
target*  Ite  tween  t he 
runs  of  the  *hip  across 
the  range.  Owing  to 
a heavy  sea.  we  have 
had  to  move  the  two 
eastern  ranges  about 
two  miles  front  their 
original  position,  a* 
they  were  opposite 
the  entrance,  and  the 
swell  made  it  impos- 
sible to  have  the  same 
conditions  for  all 
ship*,  as  is  required 
hy  the  ri-jpilation*. 

The  edge  of  the  beach 


around  the  town  is  covered  with  the  various  devices  o|  the  bai 
tcry  officers  lor  regulating  the  sight*  of  their  gun*.  This  I cat  u ri- 
ot the  practice  is  most  important.  Iiecau*e  it  (be  sights  are  not 
exact  adjustment  no  umount  of  training  can  make  a jwnntn 
hit  the  target  Consequently,  all  who  are  not  on  the  range  are  busy 
getting  ready  lor  t in- 
ordeal.  The  strain  i* 
great,  and  we  will  la- 
glad  when  our  turn 
comes. 

In  addition  to  prmr 
tice  with  the  gun* 
practice  with 
the  tor|icdoc*.  ami 
these  most  delicate 
mechanism*  need  very 
careful  handling  if 
records  are  to  In- 
smashed  with  them 
For  this  reason  all 
the  ships  that  are 
able  to  do  mi  are  run- 
ning them  and  muk 
ing  final  adjust- 
ments. 

Send  up  tin*  l«al 
loon!  Don’t  send  up 
the  balloon!  CSo  on 
the  range!  Don't  go 
on  the  range!  So  it 
goes.  Every  one  keyed 
up  to  the  proper 
pitch  for  target  prac- 
tice, and  yet  we  can't 
get  the  cnancr.  The 
chungc  in  the  two 
ranges  ha*  destroyed 
the  original  schedule 
tor  the  firing. 

The  Georgia  is  on 
our  range  now.  and 
banging 


The  Jar  of  a 12-inch  Gun  fired  on  the  Battleship  “Georgia” 

THIS  PHOTOGRAPH.  TAKEN  AT  THE  INSTANT  OF  11 1 Sell  A HOE,  UTAH  MADE  DURING  THE 
IH’N  IN  WHICH  THE  WHIP  si'ORr.11  TltE  TARGET  SHOWN  ON  THE  SUCCEEDING  PAGE. 
THE  GI'N  IS  ONE  OF  THOSE  IN  THE  AFTER  TURRET  IN  THE  EXTHEME  BACKGROUND  OF 
THE  PICTURE.  A IIOVE  IS  THE  SUPERPOSED  TURRET  OF  THE  8-INCH  UUNH  IN  WHICH. 
LAST  AUGUST,  KIOlIT  OFFICE!!.*.  AND  MEN  WERE  KILLED  BY  A " FLAME-BACK  ” EXPLOSION 
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iwar  at  a great  rate.  If  they  are  making  hits  in  the  ratio 
of  their  tiring  we.  and  all  the  rent  of  us.  will  have  to  hustle 
to  brat  them.  The  Alabama  and  the  Illinois  have  done  some 
wonderful  shooting,  and  the  trophy,  in  my  opinion,  will  not 
go  out  of  the  Fourth  Division.  The  Alabama  made  only  thirteen 
misses  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  shots  tired  with  the  six- 
inch  battery.  It  will  he  pretty  hard  to  lieut  that  reeord.  Her 
highest  seore*  made  with  the  six-inch  guns  were  made  by  two 
marines  on  the  two  forward  guns,  and  if  it  were  nut  against  the 
Admiral’s  orders  1 would  like  to  tell  you  their  scores,  hut  all 
that  will  Is*  given  out  later.  The  Urorg'ia  has  made  some  wonder- 
ful shots  with  her  turret  guns,  and  it  a bit  better  had  been  done 
with  the  six-inch  battery  the  ship  would  have  had  a “ look-in " 
for  the  trophy.  Her  after-turret,  firing  tint  twelve-inch  and  tin* 
eight-inch  guns,  made  twenty  hits  out  of  twenty-five  shots  in 
three  minutes  and  sixteen  second*.  The  shooting  is  so  good  that 
it  should  tie  known.  It  is  particularly  interesting  bnttlM  it 
was  made  in  the  turret  in  which  the  accident  occurred  last  sum- 
mer in  Cape  Cod  Hay. 

We  went  on  the  range  this  morning  and  have  been  firing  merrily 
all  day.  We  have  not  broken  any  records  yet — but  who  knows? 


was  pathetic.  No  one  knew  this  at  the  time,  and  the  training  was 
serious  in  its  purpose,  but  ridiculous  in  its  attainments.  We 
can  only  say  this  now  because  we  have  learned  what  we  can 
do.  In  ten  years  more  we  may  look  I *u-k  and -say  exactly  the 
same  thing  of  the  training  of  to-day.  To-day  it  is  the  best  train- 
ing wr  know  of,  and  in  1 HUS  it  was  the  best  training  we  knew 
of.  Consequently,  all  these  statements  are  coni|iarativc  and  must 
lie  considered  as  such. 

When  t aptnin  Scott,  of  the  Hritish  navy,  sent  in  hi*  first  re- 
ports of  his  target  practice,  conducted  under  the  scheme  he  had 
originated,  it  was  mi  vastly  superior  to  anything  any  other  ship 
of  the  Hritish  navy  had  done  that  the  Admiralty  politely  refused 
to  believe  him.  and  would  not  Is-  convinced  that  lit*  record*  were 
not  “assumed"  until  they  had  seen  his  gunners  shoot.  It  is  a 
modification  of  his  plan  that  is  now  in  use  in  our  navy,  and  had 
any  one  thought  of  it  and  perfected  it  ten  years  ago  and  sent  in 
records  of  it  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  hut  that  his  report* 
would  have  had  the  same  reception  as  Scott's. 

Boat  races  and  boxing  IsiuLs  are  being  held  by  the  ships  which 
arc  waiting  to  go  on  the  ranges,  and  as  there  Is  atisoliitrly  nothing 
for  the  men  to  do  except  such  things  they  go  in  for  them  with  * 


HIE  TABUETH  W II EX  THE  BATTLESHIP  " OBOKOIA’s  ” A FTEB-TV URFT  FI XI Sll EH  A BI  X.  TWELVE  S-IXCII  AND  THIRTEEN  12-tXCII  SHOTS 
WERE  FIRED  IN  THREE  MIXUTEH  AND  SIXTEEN  SECONDS.  AND  OF  THE  TWENTY— FIVE  SHOTS  TWENTY  WERE  HITS  ON  THE  SCREEN.  WHILE 
THE  OTHERS  CUT  DOWN  THE  FIRST  TARGET  ON  THE  LEFT.  THE  rtllE  WAS  THEN  (TIA.NUEII  TO  THE  SECOND  TARGET  FROM  THE  IXFT 


THE  HATTLF.8IIIP  “OHIO’S  " TARGETS  AFTER  TWO  O-LNCU  CU  NH  HAD  BEEN  TRAINED  UPON  THEM.  OUT  OF  TWENTY— FOUR  SHOTS  FIRED 
THERE  WERE  TWENTY -THREE  HITS.  IT  IS  LIKELY  THAT  THE  TWENTY -FOURTH  DID  NOT  FLY  VERY  WIDE  or  THE  MARK 

TWO  REMARKABLE  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  GUN-POINTERS  IN  MAGDALENA  BAY 


When  we  had  our  night  firing  some  very  amusing  things  hap- 
pened. We  were  looking  for  the  turning  buoy  after  one  run, 
and  the  man  on  the  search -light  picked  up  a sea  gull  on  the 
wrier  ami  turned  his  light  full  on  it.  For  a while  every  one 
thought  the  gull  was  the  turning  buoy,  and  the  mistake  was  not 
discovered  until  we  were  well  urnund  on  the  turn.  We  had  to 
put  the  helm  hard  over  the  other  way  to  get  straightened  out. 

We  finished  our  target  practice  aUmt  twelve  o’clock  on  Sunday. 
I am  certainly  glad  it  is  over.  The  strain  has  been  rather  trying. 
On  Mombiy  ! took  out  the  boat  guns  for  their  record  practice, 
ami  in  the  afternoon  the  torpedoes  hud  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
Owing  to  the  rough  water,  it  was  impossible  to  finish  the  boat 
gun*,  mi  they  must  have  another  trial. 

While  we  were  on  the  range  on  Saturday  we  got  a buoy-line 
fouled  with  the  Ohio's  starboard  propeller  ami  bad  to  send  a diver 
down  to  clear  it.  The  captain  s Japanese  steward  was  a very  in- 
terested olmerver  of  all  the  proceeding*.  He  and  the  wardroom 
cook  have  not  overlooked  u chance  to  see  all  that  was  taking 
place  during  the  record  practice.  I think  It  was  rather  a good 
thing  for  them  to  see.  We  al«o  had  “(  lesr  ship  for  action!**  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  day  watt  a very  busy  one  for  all  hand*. 
When  IIip  Admiral's  inspection  Is  over  we  will  la-  able  to  sit 
hack  and  take  things  easy  for  a while.  The  men  are  planning 
a show  win'll  all  the  work  i*  done,  and  there  will  lie  something 
to  talk  of  la-sides  scores  and  guns. 

There  can  Is*  no  douht  but  that  compared  to  the  target  practice 
of  to-day  and  the  training  of  to-day  the  practice  at  Santiago  was 
very  poor  aid  the  pointers  very  poor.  The  training  given  gun 
pointers  then  and  for  some  years  afterward  was  .so  farcical  that  it 


will.  Schlocdierg.  a heavyweight  candidate  of  the  .Yrir  Jrrsru. 
finished  a dark  horse  from  the  Cimutcliml  in  less  than  three 
rounds  a few  nights  ago.  The  new  man’s  name  was  Koch,  and 
while  In-  made  a game  light  he  was  so  much  outclassed  that 
Schlosberg  said  to  him  in  the  second  round,  “Try  to  live  out  this 
round  and  then  give  it  up:  I don't  want  to  punish  you  too  much.*’ 
and  as  Koch  was  practically  unable  to  defend  himself  in  .the  Iasi 
half  of  the  third  round  the  fight  was  Mopped  and  the  decision,  of 
course,  given  to  Schlosberg.  The  more  I see  Xchlnsberg  light,  the 
more  I become  of  the  opinion  that  he  will  win  the  belt  this  year 
lie  I*  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  certainly  has  a mighty  hard 
” wallop"  to  hand  out  when  the  occasion  presents  itself.  Sonic 
of  the  crew  of  a Mt-vinin  gitnlmat  which  came  in  the  day  after 
we  got  here  were  interested  tqiectators  at  the  fight,  and  although 
It  is  not  their  style  of  fighting  they  enjoyed  it.  and  were  much 
excited  over  some  of  the  fast  exhibition  laiuts  of  the  lightweights. 

Hy  way  of  diversion  Kdgur  and  Cise  and  Carton  o|  our  mess 
went  out  with  a seining  party  the  other  afternoon.  They  selected 
a Handy  la-aeh  about  three  miles  from  ibe  ship,  and  when  the 
first  haul  was  made  a slovrk  alsmt  seven  f<cl  long  da«hcd  madly 
through  the  net  and  went  directly  between  Cnnner  McKenzie's 
legs.  McKenzie  went  up  in  the  air  just  like  a lialloon.  I had 
no  idea  a man  could  lump  so  high,  but  a shark  can  make  one 
evt reiiiely  active  in  the  water.  The  parly  caught  a choice  «**l 
lection  of  «katc-.  squill*,  mid  turtles,  and  finally  quit  with  three 
small  Ashe*.  Cine  plucked  a lot  of  weeds  along  the  shore  for 
our  centrepiece.  He  says  they  ought  to  grow,  as  they  need  «o 
little  water.  The  distilled  water  on  board  will  not  keep  plants 
alive. 


Dig 
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The  Menace  of  the  “Dreadnoughts” 


By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  'HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


Londox.  That  it  is  opposed  to  and  flatly  contradicted  by  the  teaching*  of 
IW  aerious  Englishmen  meet  nowadays  to  history  and  experience,  that  it  ignores  the  inherent  instability  of 

discuss  their  country  and  her  position  and  even  the  most  solid-looking  structure*  of  international  friendship, 

prospects  without  a sense  of  imi>eiHling  and  that  it  leaves  entirely  on  one  side  the  suddenness,  brevity, 

crisis,  without  feeling  that  the  next  quar-  and  complexity  of  modern  warfare,  and  the  years  of  infinitely  de- 
ter of  a century,  possibly  even  the  next  tailed  |>r>-|wrution  thut  must  go  to  the  winning  of  a single  battle — 

decade,  is  destined  to  he  a crucial  period  all  this  will  not  prevent  the  advocates  of  retrenchment  at  any 

in  British  history.  Their  anxieties  for  the  price  from  meeting  with  a constantly  growing  support  among  the 

most  part  relate  to  and  gather  around,  British  masses.  Democracy  is  enthroned,  is  greedy  of  material 

as  it  is  inevitable  they  should,  the  eondi-  comforts,  is  suspicious  of  all  armaments,  and  Is  not  a*  yet  by  any 

tion  and  relative  strength  of  the  navy.  means  well  grounded  in  the  realities  of  national  existence.  There 

These  are  matters  never  for  long  out  of  never  was  a time  when  the  popular  mind  was  more  engrossed  with 

the  mind  and  consciousness  of  a nation  whose  very  existence  schemes  of  social  reform.  Only  a day  or  two  ago  a hill  wax 

as  an  independent  Power  depends  upon  her  supremacy  at  »*-a.  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  hundred  and 

Just  now  they  are  in  the  foreground  of  British  thought  and  sixteen  members  voted  for  it,  providing  that  whenever  a working 
speculation.  Within  the  last  week  or  two  Parliament  lias  dis-  man  had  registered  himself  as  unemployed  it  should  la-  the  duty- 

cussed  them  with  the  thoroughness  and  ability  that  are  never  of  a specially  created  local  authority  either  to  provide  him  with 

wanting  when  Englishmen  delate  the  detail*  and  principles  of  remunerative  work  or  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  until  work 

naval  policy.  But  the  debates  cannot  be  reviewed  by  a dis-  could  la*  found.  That,  no  doubt,  is  an  extreme  sample  of  the  sort 

passionate  mind  without  many  mingled  feelings.  They  afford  of  reform  with  which  England  is  ladng  urged  to  cxjicrimcnt.  But 

some  solid  grounds  for  satisfaction,  hut  more  for  disquietude.  the  air  is  full  of  projects' only  a little  leas  dubious  and  only  a 

Their  net  result,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  accentuate  the  seriousness  little  less  expensive,  and  many  of  them  the  government  has 

of  the  crisis  that  lies  ahead.  adopted — old-age  pensions,  for  instance,  a humbler  but  still 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  rough  nnd  ready  principle  by  whicli  costly  plan  for  dealing  with  unemployment,  and  many  other  special 

tire* l Britain  regulates  her  naval  policy  is  the  two- rower  stand-  and  educational  reforms  that  all  need  money.  I am  not  expressing 
nrd.  The  British  fleet  must  always  lie  more  than  espial  to  the  two  any  opinion  as  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  t hese  schemes  when  1 note, 

strongest  fleets  that  can  be  brOUgllt  against  It.  The  recent  debates  first,  that  they  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  attacks  upon  anna- 

have  shown  that  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  at  one  on  ments  are  easily  propagated,  and,  secondly,  that  their  financial 

this  point.  The  speeches  delivered  from  the  two  Front  Benches  demands  must  very  seriously  impair  the  capacity  of  this  country 

were  explicit.  1 will  not  weary  you  with  quotations.  It  is  enough  to  maintain  the  two- Power  standard.  Indeed,  if’  Englishmen  were 

to  repeat  tlmt  between  the  leaders  of  the  great  historic  parlies  holiest  with  themselves,  they  would  frankly  face  the  fact  that  their 

there  is  an  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  standard  that  naval  supremacy  is  threatened  not  so  much  by  an  alien  Power, 

should  guide  British  naval  requirement*.  There  is  ubto  unanimity  as  by  their  own  sentimentality,  short-sightedness,  and  distorted 

«>n  another  and  not  leas  essential  point,  and  that  is  that  for  the  perspectives. 

present,  so  far  as  this  year  is  concerned,  the  standard  ia  being  There  is  another  factor  which  aggravates  the  strain,  and  that  is 
fully  maintained.  On  these  two  points,  therefore,  the  country  the  evolution  of  the  Dreadnought  type  of  battleship.  1 think  most 

may  fairly  set  its  mind  at  rest.  The  present  government  ts  Englishmen  regard  the  Dreadnought  as  a mistake.  In  the  old  de- 

definitely  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  an  irresistible  ascendency  signs  of  ship,  they  argue,  England  possessed,  and  could  without 

at  sea,  and  for  the  moment,  at  ull  events,  that  ascendency  is  too  much  difficulty  maintain,  her  enormous  lead.  It  was  not  to  her 

secure.  interests  to  initiate  a new  type.  If  any  other  nation  had  con- 

But  that  is  about  all  the  consolation  to  be  derived  from  a ceived  the  Dreadnought,  then’ England  would  have  been  bound  to 
perusal  of  the  debates.  They  were  heralded  by  an  incident  which  follow,  and  if  possible  improve  upon,  the  example  thus  set.  But 

no  Englishman  will  affect  to  regard  as  other  than  of  the  gravest  it  was  none  of  England's  business  to  set  the  example  herself,  to 

national  moment.  For  the  first  time  in  British  history  estimates,  give  a new  spurt  to  uaval  com  (tot  it  ion,  nnd  to  invent  a type  of  ship 

i ranted  by  the  Admiralty  and  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet,  have  been  so  manifestly  superior  to  all  other  types  as  to  make  them  not  in- 

attacked  Indore  their  presentation  to  Parliament,  and  have  been  cut  deed  obsolescent,  but  ineffective  by  comparison.  It  is  now  pretty 

down  at  the  lust,  minute  in  obedience  to  |tolitiral  pressure.  That  clearly  realize*]  that  the  building  of  the  Dreadnought  instituted 

is  a development  at  once  unique  and  ominous.  A large  section  of  a new  scale  and  standard  of  naval  rivalry  which,  instead  of  re- 

Liberals,  intent  upm  economy  at  any  costa,  forced  upon  the  gov-  enforcing,  positively  injures  (ircat  Britain’s  ascendency  at  sea.  The 

eminent  a reduction  of  the  naval  vote.  Nor  U that  the  only  incl-  . Dreadnought*  being  in  a class  by  themselves,  the  stress  of  com- 
dent  which  lias  aroused  some  justifiable  misgivings.  No  one  can  petition  ha*  been  practically  doubled.  All  nations  with  feverish 

fail  to  perceive  that  the  delates  were  animated  by  a temper  that  unanimity  have  taken  to  building  them;  a vast  amount  of  ex. 

has  never  before  found  such  free  expression.  After  the  estimate*  penditurc  that  would  otherwise  have  been  postponed  nr  avoided 

bad  been  printed,  hut  before  the  House  had  delated  them,  a is  thus  lieing  incurred;  new  harbors,  bases,  and  docks  have  to  he 

resolution  was  moved  by  one  Liberal  M.P.  and  seconded  by  another  constructed  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  them.'  monsters, 
advocating  the  reduction  of  British  expenditure  on  armaments,  England's  start  is  only  a matter  of  a year  or  two;  nnd  the  demand 

on  the  ground  that  the  country  was  s|s*ndiug  far  more  than  was  is  inevitably  made  that  in  Dreadnought*,  as  well  us  in  all  other 

warranted  l»y  the  need*  of  the’  situation,  the  reason  for  the  two-  classes  of  war-ship,  the  two- Power  standard  shall  Ik-  maintained 

Power  standard  having  crated  to  exist.  Seventy-three  Liberals  Thu*  by  her  own  action,  through  her  own  lack  of  forethought, 

and  labor  men.  in  spite  of  the  ap|*-ul*  of  the  government,  went  into  (ircat  Britain  finds  henadf  committed  to  a struggle  absolutely  un- 

the  lobby  in  support  of  that  resolution.  That  ia  to  say,  seventy-  precedented  for  magnitude  and  expense  in  all  naval  history.  * And 

three  votes  were  in  effect  east  against  the  two-Power  standard  the  opening  of  this  struggle  coincides  with  the  steady  growth  of 

I sit  h as  a principle  and  as  a policy.  a political  party  that  ia  determined  to  devote  every  penny  of  public 

The  arguments  of  the  economist*  are  at  least  easy  to  understand,  money  on  which  it  can  lay  hands  to  the  work  of  social  reform, 

whatever  the  precise  value  one  may  attach  to  them.  They  see  that  It  coincide*,  too,  with  the  sudden  and  determined  leap  of  tier- 
within  the  last  six  years  the  international  situation  ha*  altered  many  to  a position  among  the  first  naval  Powers  of  the  world, 

enormously  to  Great  Britain's  advantage,  that  old-standing  ennii-  This  is  a development  thut  promises  for  many  years  to  come  to  be 

ties  have  lieen  reconciled,  that  new  and  potent  guaranty's  of  peace  the  pivot  of  Eunqican  policy.  Great  Britain  distrusts  Germany, 

have  been  multiplied,  and  that,  except  in  one  quarter,  the  menace  of  There  is  no,  or  at  any  rate,  very  little,  expectation  that  Germany 

war.  so  far  as  human  prevision  can  secure  it.  lias  been  effectually  will  ever  venture  to  attack  the  British  navy  single-handed.  Rut 
dissipated.  They  aw,  also,  thut.  in  spite  of  this,  the  naval  and  there  is  a very  real  persuasion  that  if  (Jreat  Britain  and  Any  first- 

military  estimate*  continue  to  mount  up  with  an  appalling  class  Power  were  lo  become  involved  in  war,  Germany  would  seize 

rapidity,  that  the  path  of  social  reform  grows,  if  anything,  even  upon  the  opportunity  to  attempt  the  overthrow’  of  British 

more  congested,  ana  that  no  improvement  in  (Jreat.  Britain's  rein-  maritime  supremacy.  Englishmen  therefore  regard  the  growth  of 
tion*  with  foreign  Powers  appears  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  German  navy  a*  a mutter  that  affects  the  very  foundations  of 

tin*  demand*  made  upon  the  public  purse  by  the  Admiralty  and  their  national  security.  They  realize  that  Germany  is  in 

the  War  Office.  If.  they  declare,  the  Anglo-French  entente  means  many  ways  better  prepared  than  they  are  tltem selves’  for  the 

anything  at  all,  then  surely  it  means  that  for  all  present  pur-  struggle  that  lie*  ahead,  that  no  obstacle  either  of  finance  or  in 

pose*  France  may  lie  wi|ied  from  the  list  of  possible  enemies.  If  tcrnul  politics  or  of  popular  lethargy  will  prevent  Germany  from 

the  alliance  with  Japan  and  the  agreement  with  Russia  posses*  building  a fleet  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  their  own.  und  that 

any  genuine  worth,  then  surely  it  follows  that  for  ninny  years  before  another  fifteen  years  are  over  it  may  Is*  for  Great  Britain 

to  come  the  Far  East  must  cense  to  lie  nn  object  of  Great  Britain's  a question  of  maintaining  not  her  relative  but  her  actual  ascend  - 

diplomatic  or  strategical  solicitude,  and  that  the  garrisons  on  the  ency  at  sea,  not  the  two-Power  standard,  but  her  superiority  over 

Northwest  Frontier  may  la-  safely  reduced.  When  no  such  coii*c-  a single  one  of  her  rival*.  Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  questions 

quenres  ensue,  the  conclusion  is  tluit  tlio  cabinet  has  been  bewitched  of  naval  distribution,  efficiency,  education,  and  administration — 

by  its  technical  experts,  who.  like  all  experts,  are  utterly  indif-  nnd  on  all  these  heads  the  policy  of  the  present.  Admiralty  is 

ferent  to  economy  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  a free  hand.  widely,  though  I think  unjustly,  criticised — Englishmen  feel,  and 

The  argument ’is  a plausible  one.  More  than  tliat,  it  represents  rightly  feel,  that  they  are  nearing  a crisis  of  unparalleled  corn- 

a type  of  reasoning  which  is  certain  to  grow  in  popular  favor.  plexity  and  peril. 
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Behind  the  Guns  in  Magdalena  Bay 


Firing  froqj  the  Port-waist  Turret  of  the  "Georgia" 

THE  RECOIL  OK  TIIK  KIOIIT  OIS  IN  THE  Tl'KIlET  MAY  BE  PLAINLY  NOTED.  THE 
DARK  BLI  IW  AT  TIIE  LEFT  OK  TIIE  PirTVRE  ARE  MADE  IIY  THE  SMOKELESS  POWDER 


Boat-gun  Practice  in  rough  Water 

THE  "OHIO’S”  SAII.INU  LAl'NCH  IS  IN  THE  KORKU  ROCND.  THE 
WATEK  SPLASH  I NO  INTO  THE  STKAM-LACNCH  ALONGSIDE,  ON  % 
Wlliril  A MAN  MAY  llg  SEEN  THROCr.il  TIIE  KMOTIIEU,  ALMOST 
POT  OPT  THE  TIMES 


The  “Ohio’s"  Diver  going  Overside 

A III  OY-LIXK  HO  TOILED  THE  BATTLESHIP'S  STAKHUAIUI  PRO* 
PKI.LEM  WHILE  SHE  WAS  ON  THE  TABLET  RANl.K  THAT  IT  CUCLO 
NOT  HE  I 'I.EA BED  CNTIL  CTIIKK  DINNER'S  MAIL  BOWEN.  WHO  IS 
ALSO  AN  EXPERT  DIVER,  WAS  KENT  OVERBOARD  TO  MSKXTANoLE 
IT.  THIS  MAS  ylUKI.Y  ACCOM  PUSH  Ell,  AND  TIIE  UCNNKIlY 
PRACTICE  WAS  PltoMPTIY  IIKSCMEP 


Al.THOL’GI!  at  the  tinir  of  writ in^r  tin*  official  •«  have  lint 
been  made  public  in  detail,  it  in  generally  known  that  the 
lut t leOiip*  id  Admiral  KvanVa  tleet  have  made  notable  «*-ore*  ii|hiii 
the  target*  in  Magdalena  Hay.  The  corrr,"pmuleiitB  with  the  fleet 
have  U*en  prevented  from  making  puldie  the  work  of  the  Uitterie" 
hv  an  order  from  the  t'ommaiidcr  inChicf.  whivli  -aid.  "No  "tale 


The  Interested  Japanese  Steward 

WHEN  A DIVER  WAS  SENT  DOWN  TO  CLEAR  A LINE  FROM  TIIE 

“Ohio’s"  htarimiakd  propeller,  captain  baktixtt's  steward. 
THE  SECOND  FIOCHK  KBOM  TIIE  LETT,  WAS  AN  ATTENTIVE  SPEC- 
TATOR DCIIINO  TIIK  OPERATION 


Bringing  Aboard  a recovered  Torpedo 

AKTK.lt  A TORPEDO.  WHICH  IS  A VERY  EXPENSIVE  PIECE  OK 
MECHANISM.  HAS  BEEN  DISCHAHOED  AT  A TABLET  IT  IS  CACOIIT 
AT  TIIE  END  OK  ITs  BI  N AND  TOWED  III NOM I N lOl'HLY  BACK  TO 
THE  SHIP  KOR  HEAIMCSTMKN  I*  AND  RKC1I AIM1ED  WITH  COMPRESSED 
AIM  KOR  ANOTHER  SHOT.  IN  sCCII  PRACTICE  THE  TORPEDO  CON 
TAINS  NO  EXPLOSIVE 


merit  of  won-*  »iiall  he  forwarded.  nr  whether  ships  do  well  or 
lsully."  Hut  l.it uietiRlil  II-  I*.  White,  who  went  to  \Na«liingtou 
to  make  a n jM.rl  ii|mhi  the  ll«*«*»  •»  shooting.  made  this  statement 
I "’fore  -lurting  eastward:  " Kaeh  and  every  shin  in  Admiral 
Kvans’s  fleet  has  lieatcn  its  fonmw  rn-ord  hv  a good  margin.  The 
world  will  he  astounded  when  the  fuels  conic  out." 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  “AMEN  CORNER 


tiik  fifth  avenie  hotel,  one  or  the  most  fa  moth  iiohtf.i.kies  in  tub  world  ami  not  almost  half  a fen  it  ky  tub  social 

1 1 F.A  1 1 V I ' A It  T K Its  OK  TIIK  BK.riHI.UAN  PAKTY , WAS  CLOAKII  TO  THE  PI’HLU'  ON  APRIL  4.  IT  Is  TO  RK  TORN  DOWN  TO  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  A 
NEW  omi'K  IIP1IJHNO.  THE  PIIOTOORAPII  SHOWS  SENATOR  THOMAS  f.  PLATT  (IN  THE  SILK  HAT)  SITTISO  IN  TIIK  CELEBRATED 
"AMEN  CORNER  ” IN  THE  MAIN  tOHRIDOK.  IT  WAS  FROM  HERE  THAT  TUB  POLITICAL  DESTINIES  Of  NEW  YORK  STATE  WERE  FOR  MANY 
YEARS  DIRECTED  BY  ITS  KKPCHLICAN  MASTERS.  TIIK  KI'llXiTTRE  CONSTITCTINO  TIIK.  "AMEX  CORNER"  IS  TO  RE  SET  IT  IN  THE 

colon  IK  IK  OF  THE  HOFFMAN  IIOt'KK 


In  the  Turret 

f Sec  dutiUi'-parjr  illuxirnfion ) 


III'  man  lichiml  the  gun  " has  la-cn  very  far  to  the 
front  in  recent  «wki,  witli  tls-  powerful  lleet  of 
\ilmiral  Kvun*  assembled  in  the  went  const  water# 
and  demonstrating  with  thousand*  of  pounds  of 
powder  anil  projectile  the  skill  of  the  American  gun- 
pointer.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  wide- 
spread interest  which  has  Iwrn  aroused  in  the 
nation  i naval  force,  the  double-page  drawing.  " IN'  TIIK  Tl'KHKT.” 
Iiy  < ieorge  Gibb*.  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly,  is  not  alone 
timely,  but  peculiarly  valuable  in  its  faithful  presentation  of  how 
a jt111*  crew  looks  and  works  in  the  dim  and  narrow  confines  of 
its  * steel-walled  pen."  The  seme  portrayed  is  in  a battleship 
fnrret  which  mounts  two  1.1-inch  nuns,  .uni  the  time  is  durum 
target  practice.  It  is  a few  moments  after  the  order  to  load  has 

linen  Risen. 

The  instant  this  command  is  issued,  the  plug man  (the  one  on 
the  left  at  the  crank)  opens  the  breech,  ll.v  turning  the  crank  the 
heavy  hreerh-block  is  ipiickly  revolved  and  withdrawn  from  the 
f>nn,  swinging  on  its  «i ronp  hinpes  to  the  position  shown.  The 
ammunition  car  meanwhile  is  on  ils  w«v  up  from  the  liundling- 
room  Ih-Iow.  As  soon  as  the  breech-block  is  clear  the  i-ar.  I tea  ring 
the  ponderous  projectile  and  four  Imps  of  smokeless  powder,  rises 
to  its  place.  The  ear  is  o|icrutcd  by  the  hoist -nmn  (visible  just  over 
I lie  hrecrli  of  l lie  pun  and  to  the  right).  The  rammer-man.  who  is 
liending  forward  grasping  a handle  in  the  riplit  foreground,  now 
operates  the  electric  rammer  by  a mechanism  very  similar  to  that 
used  by  a street -ear  niotornian.  The  rammer,  which  is  constructed 
like  a spy  glass,  thrusts  forward  rapidly  and  drives  the  projectile 
home  in  the  gun.  Hy  this  time  the  first  loader  has  a grip  upon 
two  of  the  powder  luips.  which,  as  the  rammer  draws  hack,  he 
alertly  liirnhh-s  down  into  the  Imtloni  of  the  car  and  follows  iplil  kly 
with  the  third  and  fourth  hags.  In  this  lie  is  helped  hi  the  second 
loader  I the  man  standing  at  the  end  of  the  curl  Instantly  the 
nunnicr  urn n switches  on  his  lamer  and  the  charges  are  thrust 
home  after  the  projeetile.  All  of  this  is  accomplished  at  lop 
speed.  the  ramnu-r  darting  lurk  and  forth  like  the  piston  of  an 
engine.  When  the  charges  are  home  the  ammunition  cur  dro|s*  away 
and  the  plug  man  closes  the  breech,  and  the  gn-ut  pun  is  ready  for 
tiring. 


The  firing  is  done  by  the  |s;|nter  mid  firer,  who  may  lie  discerned 
in  the  dim  light  of  tiir  turret  standing  on  a small  platform  buck 
of  the  plug-man.  lie  does  it  by  means  of  a lever  which  makes 
a contact,  between  two  electric  wires  ami  ignites  the  powder.  The 
oilier  figure  in  the  forward  part  of  the  turret,  his  leg*  being  just 
visible  in  the  gloom  and  above  the  mass  of  (lie  gun's  breech,  is 
Hint  of  the  trainer,  who  trains  the  guns  from  his  commanding 
position  between  them. 

While  the  gun  is  being  tired,  the  hoist  man  sends  the  ammunition 
car  down  the  ludst.  which  is  (spiip|>cd  with  automatically  opening 
and  closing  safety  doors,  to  the  liandlirg-room.  where  a squad  of 
quirk,  enreful  nu-n  loads  it  again  with  shell  ami  powder.  Then 
comes  the  deep  roar  of  discharge  and  the  routine  Is-gins  anew. 

The  copper  tubes  which  cross  the  breech  of  the  gun  are  eom- 
•rrsss'd  uir  ducts.  The  moment  tlic  gun  is  fired  and  la-fore  the 
ireeeli-hlock  Is  withdrawn,  the  compressed  air  is  turned  on  and  a 
sharp  Idas!  of  it  is  blown  through  the  gun  to  free  it  of  all 
particles  of  burning  powder.  Iiecause  there  i,  no  sponging  of  the 
pii-ee  us  in  former,  old-navy  days.  The  recoil  of  the  gun  is  received 
on  tho  recoil  cylinders  lof  compressed  air)  underneath  the  gnn, 
and  the  recoil  i«  only  five  or  six  fret.  On  some  of  the  ships  there 
are  four  recoil  cylinders,  two  alaive  and  two  below,  hut  the  tendency 
is  to  rome  hark  to  two  cylinders  as  in  the  earlier  ty|a-s  of  shins. 
It  is  only  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  operation,  in- 
cluding raising  and  lowering  the  ear.  (raining  and  firing,  requires 
only  eighteen  seconds  (tlmt  is,  between  shots),  some  idea  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  gun  crews  move  und  of  the  perfection  of 
their  training  can  Is*  obtained.  Only  the  modern  colh-ge  football 
team  attains  to  anything  like  the  *|ss*d  and  team-work  of  these 
gnn  crews  when  they  are  in  action. 

Tin-  operations  which  have  here  Iss-n  briefly  descrila-d  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  the  ease  of  the  rigid  turret  gnu.  which  is  hut 
-light ly  visible  in  Hip  drawing.  The  turret  officer,  a lieutenant, 
senior  grade,  stands  lie  tween  the  breeches  ol  the  guns,  where  he 
may  keep  dose  scrutiny  upon  each  and  upon  everything  going  on 
about  him.  The  turret  captain,  an  enlisted  man  who  has  attained 
that  grade,  stands  liehiml  him  and  is  in  communication  at  all  time-. 
with  the  bridge  or  the  isuming  tower  of  the  ship,  whems-  conic  all 
directions  in  time  of  action. 
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The  “Glad  Hand”  in  Washington 

BEING  SOME  RECORDS  OF  TEMPERATURE  AND 
ATMOSPHERE  IN  OFFICIAL  RECEPTION  ROOMS 

By  A.  FRANCIS  WALKER 


■:KSONALITV  in  an  abstract  quality  in  ratlur 
ran-  individuals.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
nr.  hut  »*  know  it  when  we  tut*  it.  or  rather 
feel  it.  well  enough.  Personality  creates  its 
own  individual  atmosphere.  That,  also,  is  un- 
mistakable. 

The  members  of  a national  government  are 
all  likely  to  posses*  individual  personality  to 
a more  or  less  degree.  Such  men  are  selected 
ns  the  few  out  of  the  many  on  account  of  distinct  and  marked 
abilities — abilities  which  alTord  them  |iarticular  aid  in  their  deal 
mgs  with  men.  The  oilice  places  them  on  a pedestal,  from  which 


He  throws  his  Personality  all  over  You 


they  can  descend  or  mount  still  higher  according  to  individual 
achievement. 

When  in  Washington  recently  I was  privileged  to  meet  moat  of 
the  members  of  the  present  cabinet,  and  to  talk  with  sortie  of  them 
privately  and  leisurely.  The  first  impression  the  foreigner  has  in 
his  own  comparison  of  the  “big"  men  of  thia  country  with  the 
"big"  men  of  Kuropc  is  that  the  American  lacks  MnonHty-ff, 
perhaps,  it  would  Is*  fairer  to  say.  lacks  that  particular  attribute 
of  iM-rsonality  that  enables  us  to  apply  the  word  “ distinguished." 
I use  the  term  "first  impression,”  because  I think  the  personality 
of  the  " big"  American  grows  upon  you.  His  is  the  simple  man- 
ner— even  though  he  lives  not  the  simple  life — and  his  general 
deportment  spells  simplicity  in  plain  letters. 

The  first  outward  sign  of  that  simplicity  is  afforded  to  the 
foreigner  by  the  approiu-hahleness  of  the  American  man  in  office, 
lie  is  so  easily  accessible.  And  you  need  not  (latter  yourself  that 
he  is  putting  himself  out  of  his  way  to  lie  accessible  and  agreeable 
to  you  in  particular.  He  is  just  as  accessible  to  his  own  clerks,  to 
the  caller  from  the  eltv,  to  the  man  from  the  West.  He  could  easily 
say  l*c  was  too  busy,  or  ask  you  to  state  your  business  in  writing 
and  he  would  send  an  answer,  or  he  could  make  an  appointment  at 
a more  convenient  season,  if  such  appointment  wen-  deemed  to  la- 
mented. Hut  he  doc*  none  of  these  things.  You  see  his  private 
secretary,  say  you  want  to  see  tin*  Secretary  of  So-and-so.  and  you 
are  admitted.  Or  if  you  write  your  request  for  an  interview,  you 
receive  word  the  same  day  to  call,  and  all  is  well. 

Not  so  in  Kuropc.  Call  to  see  any  cabinet  minister  in  England, 
lor  instance,  and.  unless  you  are  a prominent  personage — very 
prominent,  indeed — or  an  influential  constituent  I rememla-ring 
each  member  of  the  cabinet  represents  u const  it  urnry  and  has  a 
scut  in  Parliament),  you  will  have  to  be  content  with  an  inter- 
view with  a sulsirdinste,  If  that  does  not  satisfy  you.  and  you 
insist  on  seeing  the  political  head  of  the  department,  "you  will  have 
to  wait  for  some  days  la-fore  an  appointment  can  la-  arranged. 


always  granting  that  the  minister  finally  considers  your  mission 
to  lx*  worthy  of  a personal  interview.  ' After  all.  however,  the 
cabinet,  minister  is  not  the  least  approachable  of  his  type  in  Kng 
land.  It  will  take  you  longer  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Ixmdon 
Times,  for  instance,  than  all  the  cabinet  ministers  put  together. 
Tliat  is  where  dignity  comes  in.  Why  it  costs  so  much  time  to 
arrange  these  things  in  lamdon  no  one  has  ever  quite  explained. 
But  you  may  try  it  and  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement.  To  Is- 
perfectly  Just,  however,  it  must  lx-  admitted  tliat  when  you  have 
seen  the  distinguished  foreigner  in  Ilia  own  quarters,  you  probabh 
will  lx*  quite  satisfied  with  vour  visit.  You  will  find  him  ah*»» 
lutcly  businesslike  and  decisive.  He  does  not  procrastinate,  and 
he  is  not  fond  of  "hot  air.”  That  is  pretty  much  of  an  unknown 
quantity  in  Kuropean  business  circles. 

And,  after  all,  the  foreigner's  red  tape  is  a matter  of  tradition. 
Your  American  who  enters  the  diplomatic  sphere  and  is  sent  to 
Kuropc,  after  he  has  resided  there  for  a time,  becomes  imbued  with 
the  same  conservative  ideas.  Tlie  atmosphere  influences  him.  and 
he  wsin  comes  to  believe  that  to  be  more  or  less  inaccessible  to 
the  communally  secures  unto  him  and  to  his  office  a certain 
amount  of  dignity  and  freedom  from  small  worries,  which  blessings 
he  would  not  have  if  lie  carried  his  home  simplicity  into  the  foreign 
world. 

Apart  from  1'rrsident  Roosevelt,  none  of  the  members  of  the 
present  cabinet  can  be  said  to  posses.*  an  impressive  or  n-markatile 
personality.  Mr.  RcKmevelt  doe*  posse**  it.  He  radiates  physical 
force,  so  to  speak.  To  be  in  his  presence  is  to  realize  that  you  in- 
close to  a big  man,  to  an  imposing  figure.  As  he  rise*  to  greet  you 
he  throws  his  personality  nil  over  you — not  intentionally,  of  course, 
but  you  are  impressed  with  the  actual,  momentary  meeting,  thr 
personal  contact.  You  may  Is-  sitting  in  the  room  occupied  by 
Mr.  William  bcb.  Jr.,  the  president's  secretary,  the  windows  of 
which  room  look  out  upon  the  now  world  famous  tennis  court.  Tbc 
President  is  playing  tennis  there  with  young  Mr.  (tartleld  and  two 
other  colleagues.  He  wears  sja-ctacles  .riven  playing,  and  he  is 
clad  in  a heavy  blue  sweater,  with  gray  trousers  and  white  boots 
In  such  " undress  ” he  appears  to  Is-  very  stout. — bis  stoutness  bring 
a fact  so  real  to  the  President  himself -that  the  conceived  necessity 
for  the  violent  exercise  of  tennis  may  perhaps  have  a very  direct 
relation  to  the  state  of  live  llooseveltian  physique,  erstwhile  de- 
plored by  its  owner. 

Well,  you  have  an  appointment  with  Mr.  lto<«evelt  for  half  past 
three.  He  is  still  playing  tennis  at  ten  past  the  hour,  yet  punctu- 
ally at  the  half  hour  you  are  ushered  into  the  President’s  room, 
and  you  meet  quite  a different-looking  personage  to  the  man  von 
saw  on  the  tennis  court  in  the  blue  sweater  a few  moments  sintv. 
It  is  in  this  first  moment  of  meeting  that  Air.  Roosevelt's  person- 
ality impresses  you  so.  A strong  figure  in  frock  coat  and  other 
appropriate  garments  confronts  you.  The  shake  of  the  hand  is 
strong;  the  look  into  your  eyes  is  strong  and  clear.  Without  a 
doubt,  there  is  personality  personified. 

By  tbe  way — and  very  much  by  t h«-  way.  really — a great  deal 
has  licen  written  about  the  Presidential  game  of  tennis,  but  no  one 


The  Secretary  of  State  watches  you  right  from  the  Door  to  the  Chair 
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v>  far  ha*  presumed  to  criticise  Mr.  Roosevelt'*  abilities  a*  a 
player.  Believing  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  it.  I make  the 
-enture  t«»  nay,  as  one  who  observed,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
vhat  you  would  call  a ** crack”  at  the  game.  He  played  the 
Bishop  of  London,  it  is  true,  hut  the  Bishop  of  l/indon  i*  not  a 
“ crack  " either.  To  l>c  fond  of  a game  as  a means  of  outdoor 


They  all  Appear  to  enjoy  Life  after  the  Manner  of  their  Chief 


exercise  is  not  to  my  that  you  are  a first-class  player.  At  tennis. 
Mr.  Rnowrelt  “ nerves  " fairly  well,  but  he  is  not  u fA*t  player,  not 
a hard  hitter.  And  lie  is  not  good  “ on  the  volley.”  lie  is  a 
medium  player,  but  too  heavy  and  too  slow  on  hia  feet  ever  to  be 
un  expert. 

To  revert  to  more  serious  matters,  let  me  my  that  the  foreigner 
visiting  Washington  today  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
filet  that,  ]H>litieally.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sun  already  has  begun  to 
set.  He  has  pronounced  himself  as  out  of  the  running  for  the  next 
Presidency,  and  a wonderfully  vast  section  of  the  public,  including 
the  politicians  who  assemble  at  the  Capitol  from  day  to  day,  have 
begun  to  take  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  granted  as  a panning  figure, 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Roo*cvell'ii  waning  light,  at  the  moment,  so 
far  ns  Washington  is  concerned,  anyway,  where  everybody  is  talk- 
ing and  apparently  thinking  more  about  what  Mr.  Taft,  Jifr.  Bryan, 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  and  (Jovernor  Hughes  urc  doing  than 
about  the  actions  of  the  Chid  Executive,  reminds  one  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  charge  concerning  the  fickleness  of  the  American  public. 
How  quickly  are  your  public  men,  let  the  light  bent  upon  them  ever 
so  fiercely  while  they  un-  on  the  " throne."  relegated  to  obscurity! 
Europe  scarcely  ever  hears  the  name  of  (trover  Cleveland  men- 
tioned nowadays;  seldom  sees  the  name  in  print,  even  in  an  Amer- 
ican ncWK|«|»er.  Yet  only  a few  yesterdays  ago  he  was  at  the 
White  House  as  the  central  figure  in  the  United  Htatea.  ft  is 
not  so  in  Europe  with  great  political  figures.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamlierlain,  in  England,  for  instance . were  in  high  office  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  Balfour  was  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
as  Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  was  the  most  talkcd-of  man  in  the 
British  cabinet.  Now  they  are  out  of  office — have  been  for  two 
years— but  they  an-  no  less  prominent  in  British  politics.  M. 
i)elcass(\  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  three  years  ago,  now 
out  of  office,  is  scarcely  less  a prominent  figure  in  France  to-day 
than  he  was  when  at  the  Quai  d’Ormy.  But  here,  in  (I rover 
Cleveland's  own  country,  drover  Cleveland  is  more  or  less  of  a 
forgotten  figure.  It  U the  same  kind  of  tick lenesa,  horn  of  the 
strenuous  life,  which  makes  the  American  demand  a new  ty|M>  of 
automobile  every  year,  a new  fad  for  society's  hobby,  a new  kind 
of  drama  every  season. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  out  of  the  reckoning  yet  as  a contending 
force  by  any  means,  since,  as  Chief  Executive,  lie  still  controls  the 
Federal  machinery,  and  his  personal  influence  is  great  enough  to 
make  ninny  of  the  wire- pit llers  afraid  of  him.  But  he  is  nut  of 
their  reckoning  of  present  possibilities,  though  with  them  as  a very 
present  and  active  factor  in  the  game  now  being  played.  Should 
anything  tragic  liap|>c!i  to  President  Roosevelt  to-morrow,  promi- 
nent and  popular  n«  he  is  and  has  hern,  his  name  would  be  liefore 
the  Eurojiean  public  for  longer,  and  his  praises  would  I*'  hundi-d 
down  more  surely  and  more  lastingly,  than  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  cite  old  story  of  the  "mutable  many." 

No  «me  could  h[ienk  of  Mr.  Root  as  a man  of  strong,  prepossess- 
ing jsTsonnJity.  lie  rcseinbhw  one’*  idea  of  a comfortable,  well- 
to-do  country  parson — a Baptist  nr  a Methodist  of  the  old  school, 
lie  clads  himself  in  sombre  garments;  be  listens  quietly,  with  head 
inclined;  is  even  somewhat  deferential  in  his  manner,  and  does 
not  outwardly  embody  what  one  imagines  to  be  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  cabinet  minister.  But  wait  until  he  speak*.  He  is 
direct,  positive,  distinct,  and  hi*  eyes  sparkle.  He  never  raises  his 
voice:  he  bus  no  need  to.  You  feel  that  he  means  what  he  says, 
and  there  need  !*•  no  mistake  mImhh  In'*  decision*.  His  secretary 
sit*  opposite  him  at  the  same  de*k.  Mr.  Root  is  the  only  member 
of  the  cabinet  who  favors  this  arrangement.  The  other  memliers 
of  the  cabinet  have  their  seerctarie*  in  separate  rooms  altogether. 


When  yon  enter  the  reception  room  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  de- 
partment, at  the  very  end  of  the  long  hall,  facing  the  south,  on 
the  second  Moor,  you  are  shown  in  by  a short,  elderly  little  colored 
man  who  limps,  but  who  know*  his  business,  and  suggests  foreign 
training.  You  are  in  u large  apartment  wherein  are  hung  portraits 
of  all  the  former  Secretaries  of  State — famous  figures,  many  of 
them.  You  wait  a moment  or  two,  and  then  you  walk  into  Mr. 
Root's  private  room,  preceded  by  the  little  lame  negro.  And  the 
Secretory  of  State  watches  you  right  from  the  door  to  the  chair 
which  is  drawn  up  very  close  l>««ide  him,  as  if  he  were  summing  up 
your  mission  on  the  way.  He  has  the  chair  right  alongside  hi* 
own,  a*  if  he  were  slightly  deaf  and  would  make  sure  of  hearing 
you  And  when  he  has  listened  to  what  you  have  to  say,  has  talked 
to  you,  and  disponed  of  your  business  for  you.  you ’have  luid  n 
glimpse  of  the  man  whom  the  diplomat*  in  Washington  consider  to 
be  the  " biggest  " man  in  the  cabinet. 

How  the  iieraonwlity  of  the  individual  create*  it*  own  atmosphere 
— which  1 tried  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — is  illus- 
trated very  practically  in  the  ease  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Taft;  also  in  the  ense  of  Mr.  Uortelvou.  One  is  big  physically, 
ft*  well  us  mentally,  and  ia  Jolly,  bluff,  itud  evrr  buoyant.  *And  all 
ulwut  him  ami  his  office*  suggest  those  properties.  With  Mr. 
(‘ortelyou,  who  ha*  been  called  the  "silent  Secretary,"  all  is  to  the 
contrary. 

The  messenger  at  the  dt*»r  of  the  War  Offiee,  where  Mr.  Taft 
is  usually  to  la?  found  when  in  Washington,  is  a fat.,  good-sired. 
|M»rtly,  jolly  fellow;  a negro  of  the  happy  sort.  Mr.  Taft's  chief 
secretary  is  a brisk,  jolly  young  man,  and  bis  clerks  all  appear  to 
enjoy  life  after  the  manner  of  their  chief,  that  is.  In  regard  to 
disposition.  If  thej’  cannot  do  it  in  such  an  altogether  " big"  way, 
they  can  emulate  him  in  the  miniature,  so  to  speak.  Whether  Mr. 
Taft  has  acquired  the  habit  from  his  travel*  abroad  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  he  adopt*  the  foreign  ntylc  of  getting  up  on  his 
feet  to  greet  you  when  you  enter  his  room.  And  when  he  shakes 
hands  lw-  makes  you  feel  smaller  tlian  he  is — and  weaker.  You 
gel  a hearty  greeting  from  a hearty  sort  of  man.  and  the  atmosphere 
i*  breezy  all  the  time.  And  he  is  u clever  word-fencer,  Mr.  Taft, 
lie  can  say  a whole  lot-  and  say  nothing,  talk  all  arenind  your  ques- 
tion, and  give  you  no  positive  information  whatever,  in  a bluff, 
happy,  contented  sort  of  way.  He  has  only,  one  rival  in  the 
cabinet  a*  a fencer  of  that  Fame  order — Mr.  Kliliu  Root,  who  is 
unequalled  in  theiart. 

When  you  go  to  Mr.  Cortclynn's  office,  in  a corner  on  the  second 
Hoar  of  the  Treasury,  you  feel  yourself  to  be  ushered  into  un 
atmosphere  of  silence.  The  negro  messengi-r  speaks  to  you  in  a 
whisper,  and  everybody  around- -thuac  |>eople  waiting  there  on 
sofa*  and  chair*  for  a chance  to  see  tin-  Treasurer — seem*  to 
have  caught  a malady  which  hinder*  their  speaking  aloud  or 
making  the  slightest  noise.  There  is  a latticed  door  through  which 
the  messenger  tiptoe*  you,  and  if  that  latticed  door  slammed  you 


You  go  Acrott  u if  you  were 


walking  on  hot  Bricks 


would  feel  n*  if  some  one  had  committed  a crime.  The  messenger 
slide*  through  t lie  inner  door  like  a shadow,  comes  out  in  the  name 
spool. like  fashion,  and  beckon*  you  in  u*  another  man  gis>*  out, 
the  latter  probably  holding  his  breath  till  be  reachrs  the  door,  to 
which  he  tiptm-s  with  the  utmost  care.  Everybody  concentrates 
his  pure  on  that  mysterious  door;  it  is  phantom  like  in  its  very 
suggestion. 

When  it  come*  to  your  turn  you  go  across  a*  if  you  were  walk- 
ing on  hot  brick*;  th>-  messenger  pulls  the  door  open,  give*  you  a 
tiny  shove,  and  you  slide  into  the  inner  room.  It  is  not  a large 
rnotn.  There  is  a big.  Hat-topped  desk,  a chair  or  two.  and  that  is 
about  all.  except  Mr.  C-ortclyou.  Tin-  man  does  not  live  who  can 
talk  to  Mr.  I 'ortelyou  in  a robust  voice.  You  may  begin  that  way. 
but  you  will  not  go  on.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  cold  and 
impa-sivc,  about  a*  opposite  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a*  one 
could  poosihly  imagine.  Mr,  Cortelyou  is  pleased  to  see  you,  but 
he  cannot  express  it  in  a very  lively  way.  You  n-aliw  that  you 
have  met  a eiever  man,  a deep  man.  but-  yon  come  away  front  the 
Interview  with  n sort  of  chill,  as  if  you  were  leaving  an  atmosphere 
to  which  the  open  air  of  the  street  will  surely  be  a warm  and 
welcome  contrast. 
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Votes  for  Women:  An  Object-Lesson 


By  BERTHA  DAMARIS  KNOBE 


HAT  masculine  anti-suffragist  of  MMMehuoetta  who 
grumbled.  “ When  a man  conies  home  tired  at  night 
he  does  not  want  to  kUa  an  overseer  of  the  poor  or 
a member  of  the  school  hoard,"  will  soon  have  to 
move  to  another  planet.  That  is,  if  lie  aspires  to 
be  really  happy.  For  the  solemn  fact  is  that 
the  suffragists  arc  appropriating  so  much  of 
this  earth,  politically  speaking,  that,  like  Alexander  of  old.  they 
will  shortly  have  to  lament  because  there  are  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer. 

This  amazing  fact  I*  to  lie  demonstrated  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision at  an  international  object-lesson  in  woman's  suffrage, 
scheduled  for  the  15th  of  June  at  Amsterdam,  Holland.  This 
is  the  seven  days’  meeting  of  the  International  Woman’s  Suf- 
frage Alliance,  under  its  American  president,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  of  New  York.  Fair  representatives  from  twentv-two  coun- 
tries— think  of  it! — will  conie  to  compare  notes,  anu  twelve  of 
them — think  again! — will  proudly  report  that  they  possess  full 
suffrage,  every  suffrage  except  Parliamentary,  or  municipal  suf- 
frage. The  aspiring  others  will  either  boast  of  minor  scraps 
of  the  ballot  or  a line  tight  for  it — which  mean*  that,  suddenly  and 
spectacularly,  the  ones-  despised  subject  of  feminine  enfranchise- 
ment is  lieing  discussed  in  absolutely  every  civilized  region  of  the 
globe.  And  yet  the  obdurate  anti-suffragist  persists  that  woman's 
suffrage  isn't  gaining  ground: 

This  gathering  in  Amsterdam  will  la*  a glorification  because,  for- 
sooth. such  stride*  have  lieen  made  since  the  Strenuous  Sisterhood 
met  at  Copenhagen.  Denmark,  two  years  ago.  Two  northern  na- 
tions— Finland  and  Norway — have,  in  this  time  crowned  their 
women  with  complete  citizenship.  Undoubtedly  interest  will  centre 
in  the  campaign  tales  told  by  the  Finnish  women,  who.  the  first 
election  after  their  enfranchisement  in  1900,  challenged  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conventional  world  by  seating  nineteen  women  in 
Parliament.  One  instinctively  wonders  what  the  Massachusetts 
man  thought  when  Mrs.  Hcdwig  (iebhard  waa  chosen  to  sit  beside 
her  illustrious  husband.  This  Interest  will  la*  shared  l»v  the  Nor- 
wegian women,  whose  chivalrous  countrymen,  not  to  Is*  outdone 
by  their  national  neighbor,  speedily  bestowed,  in  1907,  full  suffrage 
with  eligibility  to  Parliament,  though  aa  yet  no  candidate  lias 
been  entered  in  the  Parliamentary  raw.  These  triumphs  are  the 
more  striking  when  one  recalls  that  fifteen  years  have  elapsed 


So  these  two  extraordinary  achievements  of  two  years,  particu- 
larly the  unparalleled  spectacle  in  Finland,  till  the  “ franchise 
faithfuls"  with  a new  hruml  of  hope.  That  is  precisely  why  they 
have  chosen  to  ramp  in  the  little  Dutch  country  for  a week,  for  it 
M-ems  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  full-suffrage  procession.  In  fact, 
its  committee  of  cabinet  ministers,  in  their  proposed  revision  of 
the  constitution,  have  strongly  recommended  the  enfranchisement 
of  Dutch  women,  with  eligibility  to  office,  and  though  the  new 
shift  in  government  may  temporarily  defer  the  final  seal  of  ap- 
iroval,  Holland  is  labelled  “ most  hopeful  " on  the  international 
ist.  Alsiut  20,000  person*  attended  an  open-air  meeting  of  tlm 
Adult  Suffrage  Committee  at  Rotterdam  not  long  ago,  ten  of  the 
twelve  speakers  favoring  woman's  suffrage,  while  that  irrepressible 
banner  first  unfurled  by  Knglish  "suffragettes”  and  since  waved 
over  the  world — “Votes  for  Women'' — was  borne  aloft  in  the 
preceding  parade.  After  the  Amsterdam  meeting,  the  suffragists 
will  do  a little  extra  missionary  work  by  one-day  sessions  at 
Rotterdam  and  The  Hague. 

" Aside  from  liu]N-ful  Holland,”  said  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
the  drum  major  of  this  international  suffrage  procession,  the  other 
day.  "it  looks  as  if  Kngland  and  Sweden  will  Is*  the  next  full  - 
suffrage  countries  to  full  into  line.  Kvery  square  foot  of  Kngland 
is  alive  on  this  subject,  the  House  of  Commons  recently  giving  the 
unprecedented  majority  of  27 1 to  92  in  favor  of  woman’s  suffrage. 
In  Sweden,  suffrage  societies  arc  springing  up  like  mushroom*, 
forty -two  lieing  organized  in  one  year,  and  on  the  15tli  of 
January,  for  the  first  time  in  Swedish  history,  the  King's  speech 
contained  a few  favorable  words.  There  is  no  doubt  which  way  the 
pris-i-ssion  is  moving — around  the  world.” 

This  world-wide  agitutioii  to  break  up  what  somebody*  calls  the 
mint  gigantic  mono|sily  of  the  age — the  masculine  monopoly  of  the 
Is*  I lot  Itox — is  beginning  to  lie  most  picturesque.  The  subject  lias 
been  long  enshrouded  in  a hazy  reminiscence  of  the  early  days  of 
xipiilar  disapproval  when  red  pepper,  paper  pellets,  and*  even  the 
tandy  hymn-books  (to  say  nothing  of  obsolescent  eggs)  wore  em- 
ployed to  squelch  the  speeches  of  that  sainted  trio.  Susan  H. 
Anthony,  Lucy  Stone,  *nd  Klizaheth  Cady  Stanton,  ami.  at  a later 
lime,  associated  only  with  polite  papers  decorously  read  at  parlor 
meetings.  The  spectacular  outbursts  in  the  streets  of  the  foremost 
dlie*  of  the  world,  therefore,  show  the  new  militant  spirit  which 
promise*  to  dominate  the  movement.  The  daily  stratagems  of  those 


Woman-Suffrage  Map  of  the  World,  xhow'ng  the  Forms  of  Enfranchisement  granted  In  various  Countries 

Drawn  from  ■ map  by  Brrtha  Oanum  Knots’ 


since  the  first  of  the  four  full-suffrage  countries — Xi*w  Zealand — 
Is-stowcd  the  ballot  on  the  sex  in  IWhij  but  the  New  Zealand  men. 
not  so. favorably  disposed  as  their  Finnish  and  Norwegian  brothers, 
still  warily  hold  the  string  to  the  situation  by  reserving  seats  in 
Parliament  solely  for  their  own  sex.  Thirteen  years  have  passed, 
moreover,  since  Australia  began  in  it*  various  state*  to  Is- tow 
political  freedom  upon  it*  women,  even  to  Parliamentary  eligi- 
bility, and  though  several  feminine  aspirants  have  polled  u 
splendid  vote,  none  has  succeetlcd  in  winning  the  privilege  of 
writing  “ 31.  1\”  after  her  name. 


She  NajKtleons  of  woman's  suffrage,  the  Knglish  " suffragettes.” 
which  shocked  the  world  into  “taking  notice" — their  latest  device 
is  to  dangle  a kite  with  the  word*.  “ Vote*  for  Women."  directly 
over  the  (louse  of  Parliament  which  has  ousted  them  so  often- 
are  chronicled  in  the  newspaper*:  and  the  “ apple-coring " which 
their  New  York  contingent  ungraciously  got  in  W-ll  Street  the 
ntliet  ilay  is  familiar  history.  Rut  the  average  American  does 
not  know  that  Scottish  women,  emulating  their  Knglish  sister*, 
recently  planned  a monster  parade  down  the  stately  streets  of 
Kdinliurgli—  three  thousand  strong,  headed  by  the  mounted  police 
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unci  Lady  Francos  Balfour,  while  it  is  estimated  that  one  million 
intrmtril  spectator*  lined  the  street*.  Over  in  Paris,  that  time- 
honored  stronghold  of  feminine  furlielows,  the  suffragist*  drove 
through  the  principal  boulevard*  to  the  Cluiinlier  of  Drputirs, 
Ivaring  aloft  Hiieli  banner*  as,  “Women  must  have  votes  for  the 
taxes  they  pay  and  the  Ibwb  they  obey.”  During  the  lute  outburst 
of  Hungarian  men  tn  Budapest  for  the  franchise,  a squad  of  woman 
*»iffragi«l*  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  panniers  to  distribute  100.000 
posters,  beginning:  ".Men  and  women  laborers — to-day  you  demon- 
strate for  universal  suffrage.  You  demand  justice,  'right,  and 


elsewhere — in  twenty-four  other  States  of  the  United  State*,  for 
instance,  where  women  have  either  the  tax-paying  or  school  suf- 
frage; and,  to  mention  one  more,  in  France,  where  they  vote  for 
members  of  commercial  tribunals  and  other  minor  office* — small 
signs  which  promise  new  recruits  for  the  international  suffrage 
procession  later  on. 

In  several  other  countries  tin*  suffragists  are  trying  to  edge  in 
sidewise.  Bohemian  women  claim  to  have  unearthed  an  old  statute 
which  does  not  exclude  women  from  eligibility  to  the  Diet.  There- 
upon with  enterprising  promptness  they  have  put  up  Miss  M. 


Suffragists  who  recently  besieged  Congress  for  the  Ballot 

THIS  URLGGATIOS  APPEARED  BEFORE  TIIE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  HOUSE  JUDICIARY  fOMMITTgE  TO 
l' RUE  TIIE  ENACTMENT  OK  A SIXTEENTH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  I'EHMITTINU  WOMEN  TO  VOTE.  TIIOHE  IN  THE  FRONT 
HOW  FROM  LEFT  TO  R1UIIT  ARE:  MRS.  IDA  UUSTKD  HARPER,  NEW  YORK;  MOW  KATE  UORUON,  NEW  ORLEANS,  CORKER  l*ON  DIN  (I  KECRE- 
TAKY,  NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION  ; MR-S.  RACHEL  FOSTER  AVERY,  SWARTHMORF.,  PENNSYLVANIA,  FIRST 
VICE-PRESIDENT : MISS  LAURA  CLAY,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY,  AUDITOR;  MRS.  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT,  NEW  YORK,  PRESIDENT  OK  TIIE 
INTERNATIONAL  WOMAN  SUKFRAUE  ALLIANCE;  DR.  ANNA  SHAW.  MOYLAN,  PENNSYLVANIA,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION; AND  MRS.  HARRIET  TAYLOR  UPTON,  WARREN,  OHIO,  TREASURER.  THE  8UFFRA0IST  STANDING  NEXT  TO  THE  MAN  ON  THE 
EXTREME  Moll  I IS  MRS.  FANNIE  KERNALD.  OLD  ORCHARD.  MAINE.  PRESIDENT  OF  TIIE  MAINE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION.  MRS. 
UELYA  LOCKWOOD,  OK  WASHINOTOX,  D.  C.,  ONCE  A CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF.S,  WEARS  A WHITE-TRIMMED 
HAT,  AND  IS  THE  CENTRAL  FIGURE  OF  THE  THREE  WOMEN  IN  THE  EXTREME  REAR  OK  TIIE  GROUT 


equality.  Don't  forget  that  suffrage  to  Ik-  universal  must  include 
women.”  And  these  scene*  are  ls-mg  repeated  elsewhere,  wherever 
a banner  and  a fair  ballot-agitator  make  the  necessary  combination. 

Added  to  Finland  and  Norway,  the  Amsterdam  delegates  will 
liavc  minor  pains  to  gloat  over.  Undoubtedly,  as  an  afterelap  to 
the  international  conference  in  Copenhagen.  Denmark,  that  country 
gave,  in  1907,  its  first  scrap  of  l lie  franchise  to  women — the  vote 
and  eligibility  for  hoards  of  public  charities.  The  same  year  in 
" Darkest  Russia,”  where  peasant  women  are  awakening  on  the 
subject,  and  every  |«rty  except  the  extreme  conservatives  has  a 
woman's  suffrage  [dank,  women  of  property  were  permitted  a proxy 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  Duma.  Then  in  Sweden,  where  the 
women  possessed  municipal  suffrage  for  forty-five  years,  eligibility 
to  municipal  office  wns  added ; and  in  Knpland.  where  women  were 
made  eligible  as  mayors,  aldermen,  town  and  county  councillors, 
several  candidates  promptly  entered  the  Held  and  were  elected. 

So  the  ” recapitulation  ' roll  call  at  Amsterdam  will  sound  de- 
cidedly eo^nvpolitan.  To  begin:  There  are  the  four  full-suffrage 
countries  of  New  Zealand.  Au-tralia,  Finland,  and  Norway — live,  in 
fact,  if  one  include*  the  United  States  with  its  four  enfranchised 
Stales  of  Wyoming.  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Idaho.  Besides,  the 
miniature  Me  of  Man  ls-*tow«sl  the  ballot  on  women  away  buck  In 
1X91.  Kvery  suit  rape,  except  I’arliamentary.  flourishes  in  the  five 
nnintrics  of  Knpland.  Scotland.  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Sweden.  The 
munieipnl  vote  obtains  in  two,  Iceland  and  Canada — the  former 
having  granted  eligibility  to  municipal  office  in  1902,  and  now  the 
generously  inclined  government  announce*  a bill  for  full  suffrage: 
uhile  the  latter  p«**se«sc*  in  its  nine  provinces  either  municipal  or 
school  suffrage,  nr  Imth.  The  mistaken  report  has  gone  broadcast 
that  Denmark  bestowed  rounh-ipnl  suffrage  early  in  I90B,  the  fact 
being  that  the  government  has  recommended  such  a measure,  ami 
it  is  now  pending  before  Parliament  with  the  likelihood  of  passing. 
In  the  muniei|ial  list  the  one  State  of  Kansas  should  !*•  enrolled. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that  lesser  degrees  of  suffrage  exist 


Tumnva  as  a Parliamentary  candidate  to  teat  the  law.  The  Italian 
women  espoused  the  same  sort  of  suffrage  stunt  last  year — and 
Inst,  so  goes  the  sorrowful  sequel — when  they  backed  Signorina 
Sacrhi,  daughter  of  (tarih&ldi’-*  friend  and  piiy*Ician.  in  her  I’arlia- 
mentary contest.  However,  such  efforts  are  educational. 

The  showing  of  the  American  contingent  at  Amsterdam  is  im- 

!s>rtant  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first,  place,  an  American  woman 
s to  sit  in  the  President')*  chair.  During  the  first  four  of  Mrs. 
Cati's  five  years'  regime,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  Interna- 
tional Woman’s  Suffrage  .Alliance  has  increased  from  five  to  thir- 
teen countries,  with  fine  prospect*  of  three  others  joining  the 
official  ranks.  The  list  includes  Australia.  Canada.  Denmark, 
Finland.  (Jcrmnny.  tireat  Britain.  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway.  Russia, 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  with  Switzerland.  Belgium, 
and  France  as  the  promising  possibilities.  Likewise  suggestive  is 
the  new  spirit  of  the  movement  reflecting  itself  in  scores  of  woman's 
suffrage  newspapers  which  arc  springing  up  over  the  world.  The 
international  society  has  established  an  official  organ — Jua  Nuffmgii, 
puliliMhcd  at  Rotterdam — while  /at  Suffrat/iate  of  Paris,  and  La 
lorn  della  Donna  of  Bari,  Italy,  serve  a*  samples.  Then,  in  the 
second  plain-,  the  American  delegation  aspires  to  put  up  ns  line  a 
front  as  possible, ■ preliminary  to  the  great  gathering,  the  quin- 
quennial convention  of  the  International  Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance 
f the  meetings  at  Copenhagen  ami  Amsterdam  are  intermediate 
■'  conferences,"  it  must  !*•  remembered  I scheduled  for  New  York  in 
May.  1909.  So  the  president  will  he  accompanied  by  a goodly  host, 
including  such  well  known  suffragists  as  Dr.  Anna  Shaw.  Mr*,  Ra- 
chel Fo*ter  Avery.  Mr*.  Ida  Hosted  Harper,  and  Miss  Lucy  Anthony. 

Meantime,  in  this  official  making  of  the  woman's  suffrage  map 
of  the  world,  encouragement  romes  from  every  masculine  Parlia- 
ment on  earth.  As  ex -Minister  Luzxuti  said  recently  before  the 
('handier  of  Deputies  at  Rome.  "The  whole  civilized  world  is  now 
ngitatiug  the  question,  which  must  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  women 
sooner  or  later.” 
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The  Hotel  buried  beneath  Thirty  Feet  of  Snow  during  the  Wmtei 


Digging  Snow-galleries  to  restore  outside  Communication 


The  Walls  oi  Snow  through  which  the  Galleries  pass 


Huge  Excavations  luve  to  be  nude  to  open  up  the 
Snow  buried  Railroad  Line  which  runs  up  to  the  Hotel 


To  avoid  starting  Avalanches  every  Spadelul  ol  Snow  is  removed 
hi  Railroad  Cant  instead  ol  being  dumped  over  the  fountain 


SPRING  CLEANING  IN  THE  ALPS 

DIGGING  OUT  A SUMMER  HOTEL  ON  MT.  PILATUS.  SWITZERLAND 
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put  upon  the  stage  the  immnrtnl  hut  plethoric 
" I )'>ii  (Quixote " oi  Orvantes  was  the  for- 
bidding task  attempted  by  Mr.  l*aul  Kesti-r 
ami  Mr.  K.  H.  Sot  horn  whrn  t he  v set  forth 
nwnll)'  at  (he  Lyric  Theatre  the  former  a 
dramatization  of  the  novel.  Mr.  Sot  hern  im 
personating  the  deluded  and  lovable  knight. 
Sir.  Korter,  the  author  of  the  play,  explains 
frankly  his  ninis  and  reservation*  in  turnihg 
the  novel  into  a drama.  “ Many  distinguished  writers,”  he  observes 
in  a programmatic  avowal,  "have  undertaken  to  interpret  Cer- 
vantes' intention  in  portraying  Don  Quixote.  The  maker  of  this 
play  has  no  such  purpose.  Fie  ventures  to  present  the  Knight  of 
the  Sorrowful  Figure  in  drainalie  form.  hut.  a*  nearly  as  maybe,  in 
the  very  words  of  his  creator,  us  available  in  the  best  translations 
of  his  masterpiece,  lie  has  taken  only  such  lils-rlir*  with  the 
scenes  and  minor  charaners  as  the  taA  of  fitting  them  for  stage 
presentation  Deemed,  in  his  judgment,  to  require.  Much  has  of 
necessity  been  omitted,  words  and  incidents  have  been  transposed, 
but  little  has  been  added."  , 

Mr.  Hester  has  arranged  his  drama  in  four  acts.  The  first 
passes  in  ''the  courtyard  of  an  inn  in  la  Mancha";  t lie  second  in 
"the  kitchen  of  an  inn";  the  third  in  the  "courtyard  of  the 
Duke's  palace";  the  fourth  in  Don  Quixote’*  library.  Mr  Hester 
has  used,  as  he  says,  much  of  Cervantes'  language  in  the  form  of 
drumutic  narration;  he  has  put  almost  twoscurc  cluiracter*  on  the 
stage:  and  he  has  contrived  much  in  the  wav  of  brilliant  acces- 
sories— pageantry,  tumultuous  crowd*,  un  incidental  love  alfnir, 
and  other  theatrical  props.  What  is  the  total  result?  With  all 
possible  respect  for  the  seriotisnesa  of  Mr.  Hester's  aims,  one  is 
compelled  to  say  that  it  is — consummate  dulncss,  tedious- 
ness  that  testa  endurance.  The  thing  does  not  “come  off.”  The 
drama  moves  with  leaden  feet,  or  through  a boisterous  and  often 
meaningless  hurly-burly  that  is  wearisome  beyond  expression.  And 
it  is  unconscionably  long — the  first  ad  alone  lasts  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter.  There  is  no  crescendo  of  interest,  there  Is  no  dra- 
matic suspense ; and  the  auditor,  despile  the  brilliancy  of  the 
mounting,  the  external  impressiveness  of  the  thing,  is  ex- 
hausted and 
before  the  end. 

It  may  lie  said  that  the 
novel,  with  its  prodigious 
multiplicity  of  incident,  its 
looseness  of  form,  and  its  im- 
mense length,  is  hostile  to  the 
intentions  of  the  most  gifted 
of  dramatists.  Hut  surely  Mr. 

Heater  might  have  condensed, 
eliminated,  ami  selected  with  a 
more  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
requirements  of  the  stage  than 
he  Ims  displayed.  Mr.  Sothern, 
it  must  Is-  said,  is  at  present 
its  one  hope,  and  it  should  lie 
noted,  in  justice  to  this  flne- 
spirited  and  indefatigable 
actor,  that  no  lover  of  Or- 
van  tea  marvellous  creation 

should  miss  seeing  Mr. 

Sothem’s  portrayal  of  the 
much-tried  Tighter  of  wrongs 
He  lias  not  in  years  done  any- 
thing so  fine  and  true,  mi  »kil 
ful  and  vivid  as  this. 

In  external  effect,  in  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  suggestion, 
this  is  almost  exactly  the 
pathetic  figure  prerioua  to 
those  who  in  their  minds  hold 
the  image  of  the  noblest 
dreamer  in  Action.  Mr. 

Sothcrn’s  impersonation  has 
evidently  been  built  up  with 
loving  and  meticulous  insight  : 
it  is  full  of  exquisite  detail, 
and  it  is  rich  in  fervor.  It  is 
worth  making  a journey  to  the 
Lyric  just  to  hear  him  enunci- 
ate the  name  of  his  beloved 
Dulcinca  del  Tobosn.  which  he 
utters  with  a combined  tender 
ness,  reverence,  and  passion 
quite  beyond  praise.  This 
newest  achievement  of  Mr. 

Sot  hern’s  is  superlative. 


The  supporting  company  is.  on  the  whole,  adequate,  with  one 
exception.  Mr.  Howland  Kuckstone  play*  Saxcho  I’anm,  or  father, 
he  burlesqutst  him.  We  have  not  nllrii  seen  upon  the  stage  a more 
grotesque  perversion  than  Mr.  Itucksloiie — usually  an  actor  of  under- 
standing and  ability — seta  before  u*  in  this  part.  Whatever 
else  it  may  be.  it  certainly  liear*  an  extremely  remote  resemblance 
to  the  Sanclio  of  Cervantes.  To  what  extent,  one  cannot  help 
wondering,  is  Mr.  Heater  responsible? 

And  why.  oh!  uhi/  docs  Mr.  Sol  hern  intliet  upon  hia  more  or  leaa 

helpless  audience  programme  of  “vocal  music”  which 

occupies  the  intermissions ? N'o  less  than  nine  numbers — sung  aa 
solos,  male  quartettes,  mixed  quartettes,  in  the  form  of  particu- 
larly trivial  and  common  music — are  violently  forced  upon  the 
• ars  of  the  unsus|M>etiug  audience,  a considerable  proportion  of 
which,  let  us  remind  Mr.  Sothern,  are  unable  to  escape.  There  are 
no  tea  rooms  near  the  Lyric.  When,  one  wouders  in  de*|>air.  will 
“music"  lx-  banished  from  our  theatres?  Hubert  llichens  once 
wrote  a delectable  tale  about  a music-lover  who,  tormented  beyond 
endurance  by  compulsory  hearing  of  much  bad  music,  created  for 
InniM-lf  a religion  of  silence;  he  went,  il  we  remember  rightly,  to 
the  desert  and  fell  down  in  worship  before  the  Sphinx,  renouncing 
forever  allegiance  to  Kulcr|>e.  Already  we  see,  in  fancy,  some 
tormented  auditor  from  the  Lvric  in  frenzied  passage  for  the 
Orient. 

The  proportion  of  New  Yorkers  who  pass  their  lives  in  flats  or 
n|wrtments  (according  to  price)  mav  Is*  readily  estimated  by  the 
volume  of  applause  which  greets  the  first  act  of  Clyde  Fitch’s 
comedy  “Girls"  at  Daly's  Theatre.  This  act  is  in  a studio  apart- 
ment, and  as  soon  as  the  silence  of  night  within  it  is  fractured  by 
the  fumiliar  hammering  of  the  steam  radiator  an  appreciative  out- 
burst comes  from  the  audience.  It  is  one  of  the  most  homelike 
touche*  the  stage  has  given  us  in  a long  time.  Then,  too,  a re- 
sponsive discord  twangs  in  the  Isisoni  when  the  brutal,  overbearing 
janitor  charges  in  and  proceed*  to  make  himself  customarily  un- 
pleasant. There  are  several  other  immediately  recognizable  inci- 
dentals of  flat  life  which  Hash  one’s  thoughts  for  an  instant  home- 
ward. The  play  it*ell  is  very  amusing  in  places,  and  more  or  less 
instructive  in  the  ending  of  its 
first  act,  with  its  suggestion  of 
t'harmion,  or  shedder-crabs,  and 
quite  as  decorous  as  either. 
How  lifelike  this  |iart  may  be 
it  is  for  wotyan  to  determine. 
At  any  rate,  it  provides  what 
lias  come  to  l>e  known  as  “ the 
Civile  - Fitch  surprise.”  Of 
course  when  all  the  girls — and 
there  arc  three  of  them — arc 
snug  in  lied  .a  man  gets  in  by 
mistake. 

The  theme  of  the  comedy  la 
man-hate,  the  three  girls  swear- 
ing each  night  a formidable 
oath  of  independence  which 
eventually  leads  them  headlong 
into  matrimony.  So  strong  is 
their  aversion  to  man  that  post- 
man, janitor,  and  messenger- 
hoy  alike  are  forbidden  to  cross 
the  threshold  into  the  sacred 
maidenly  precincts. 

Tin*  second  act  Is  in  a law 
oilier,  and  here  one  cannot  but 
lind  fault  with  Mr.  Fitch.  In 
what  sort  of  law  office*  do 
senior  partner*  make  such  un- 
pleasant love  to  female  em- 
ployees, and  catch  them  by  the 
ankles  on  step-ladders?  Till* 
question  is  all  the  comment 
upon  this  that  is  necessary. 

The  muii-huting  wanes  de- 
cidedly in  the  second  act.  when 
it  U discovered  that  the  young 
man  who  got  into  the  maidenly 
precincts  in  a tragic  extremity 
is  the  junior  partner  of  the  law 
lirm  which  employ*  two  of  the 
girls,  the  third  having  gone  on 
the  stage  (excellent  plats-  for  a 
man  • hater!)  Then  in  the 
third  act  love  and  peace  de- 
scend upon  the  trio  and  the 
play  is  done. 
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AFTER  X.— (Continued.) 

looked  round  re|>ro*clifully  over  hi#  shoul- 
der. - 

’•  Signorina,”  he  said.  turning  tin*  Iwat 
round.  " you  in  like  u wicked  baby  to  day.” 
'■  What  is  it.  Gaspare?"  she  asked,  tliia 
time  letting  him  come  toward#  her. 

“ 1 say  that  you  are  like  a wicked  baby. 
And  only  the  other  day  I was  aayiug  to  the 
signora — " 

" What  were  you  Haying?” 

She  Hwam  to  the  boat  and  got  in. 

“What?”  she  repeated,  sitting  down  on  the  gunwale,  while 
he  began  to  row  toward#  the  islet. 

“ I was  saying  that  you  are  nearly  a woman  now,” 

Vere  seemed  extraordinarily  thin  ami  young  aa  she  sat  there  in 
her  dripping  bathing  drew*,  with  her  small  bare  feet  distilling 
drop#  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  her  two  hand#,  looking 
drowned,  holding  tightly  to  the  wood  on  each  side  of  her.  Even 
Gaspare,  a#  he  spoke,  was  struck  by  this,  and  bv  the  in- 
tensely youthful  expression  in  the  ryes  that  now  regarded  him 
curiously. 

“ Really,  Gaspare?" 

Vere  asked  the  question  quite  seriously. 

“ Si,  signorina.” 

“ A woman  1 ” 

She  looked  down,  aa  if  considering  herself.  Her  wet  face  had 
become  thoughtful,  ami  for  a moment  she  said  nothing. 

“And  what  did  mother  say?"  she  asked,  looking  up  again. 
" Hut  I know.  I am  sure  she  laughed  at  you." 

Gaspare  looked  rather  offended.  His  expressive  face,  which 
always  showed  what  he  was  feeling,  became  almost  stern,  and  he 
began  to  row  faster  than  before. 

“ Why  uliould  the  signora  laugh?  Am  f an  imbecile,  signorina?” 

**  You  ?" 

She  hastened  to  correct  the  impression  she  had  made. 

“ Why,  Gaspare,  you  are  our  Providence!" 

“ Va  "bene,  but — ” 

'*  1 only  meant  tliat  I am  sure  madre  wouldn’t  agree  with  you. 
She  thinks  me  quite  a child.  I know  that." 

She  spoke  with  conviction,  nodding  her  head. 

” Perhaps  the  signora  does  cot  see.” 

Vere  smiled. 

**  Gaspare,  I lielieve  you  are  horribly  sharp,”  she  said.  " I 
often  think  you  notice  everything.  You  are  birbante.  I am  half 
afraid  of  you.” 

Gaspare"  smiled  t«*».  lie  had  quite  recovered  his  g»#*l  humor.  U 
pleased  him  mightily  to  fancy  lie  had  seen  what  the  padrona  had 
not  seen. 

“ I am  a man,  signorina,”  he  observed,  quietly.  “ And  I do  not 
speak  till  I know.  Why  should  I?  And  1 was  at  your  baptism. 
When  we  came  back  to  the  bouse  I put  live  lire  «>n  the  bed  to  bring 
you  luck,  although  you  were  not  a Catholic.  But  it  is  just  the 
wine.  Your  saint  will  take  rare  of  you." 

” Well,  but  if  I am  almost  a woman — what  then.  Gaspare?" 

“ Signorina?" 

” Mustn't  I play  about  any  more?  Mustn’t  I do  just  what  I feel 
inclined  to.  as  I did  in  the  Grotto  just  now?” 

“There  is  no  harm  in  that,  signorina.  I wa*  only  joking  then. 
But — “ 

He  hesitated,  looking  at  her  lirmly  with  his  unfaltering  gaae. 

“ But  what?  I believe  you  want  to  scold  me  about  something. 
I am  sure  you  do.” 

“ No,  signorina,  never  I But  women  cannot  talk  to  everybody, 
as  children  can.  Nobody  thinks  anything  of  what  children  sav. 
People  only  laugh  ami  sav,  * Kcco,  it’s  a baby  talking.’  But  when  we 
are  older  it  i*  all  different.  People  pay  attention  to  ua.  We  are 
of  more  importance  then.” 

He  did  not  mention  Buffo.  He  wa#  too  delicate  to  do  that,  for 
Instinctively  he  underst.Hid  how  childish  his  pmlroncina  still  was. 
And.  at  that  nrnmcnt.  Vere  did  not  think  of  Buffo.  She  wondered 
a little  what  Gaspare  wa*  thinking.  Tliat  there  was  some  special 
thought  behind  lii»  words,  prompting  tlo*m.  she  knew.  But  she 
did  not  ask  him  what  it  was.  for  already  they  were  at  the  islet, 
and  she  must  run  in  and  pul  on  low  clothes.  Gaspare  put  her 
cloak  carefully  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  hurried  lightly  up  the 
steps  and  into  her  room.  Her  mother  was  not  in  tin*  house  She 
hail  gone  to  Naples  that  day  to  see  some  poor  people  in  whom  she 
was  interested.  So  Vere  was  quite  alone.  She  took  off  lmr  bathing 
dress  and  iiegan  to  put  on  her  things  rather  siowly.  ller  whole 
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lx  sly  was  deliciously  lulled  by  its  long  contact  with  the  sea.  Site 
felt  gloriously  calm  and  gloriously  healthy  just  then,  but  her  ruind 
wa*  working  vigorously  though  quietly. 

A woman!  The  word  sounded  a little  solemn  and  heavy,  and. 
somehow,  dreadfully  respectable.  And  *hc  thought  of  her  recent 
behavior  in  the  Grotto,  and  laughed  aloud.  She  was  .-si  very 
slim  too.  The  word  woman  suggested  to  her  some  one  more  Bulky 
than  she  was.  But  all  that  was  absurd,  of  course.  She  was  thinking 
very  frivolously  to-day. 

She  put  on  her  drew*  and  fastened  it.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
had  put  up  her  hair,  but  now  it  was  still  wet,  and  she  had  left  it 
streaming  over  her  shoulders.  In  a moment  she  was  going  out  on 
to  the  cliff  to  let  the  sun  dry  it  thoroughly.  The  sun  was  so  much 
better  than  any  towel.  With  her  hair  down  she  really  looked  like 
a child,  whatever  Gaspare  thought.  She  said  that  to  herself, 
standing  for  a moment  before  the  glass.  Vere  was  almost  as 
divinely  free  fmm  self-consciousness  aa  her  father  had  been.  But 
the  conversation  in  the  Unit  had  made  her  think  of  herself  very 
serinusly,  and  now  she  considered  herself,  not  without  keen  in- 
terest. 

“ I am  certainly  not  a wicked  baby."  she  said  to  herself.  **  But 
I don’t  think  I look  at  all  like  a woman." 

Her  dark  »(*  met  the  eves  in  the  glass  and  smiled. 

“ And  yet  I shall  la*  seventeen  quite  soon.  What  can  have  made 
Gaspare  talk  like  that  to  madre?  1 wonder  what  he  said  exactly. 
Ami  then  that  about  • women  cannot  talk  to  everybody  aa  children 
can.’  Now  what — T” 

Buffo  came  into  her  mind. 

“ Ah!”  she  said,  aloud. 

The  figure  in  the  glass  made  a little  gesture.  It  threw  up  its 
hand. 

" That's  it!  That's  it.  Gaspare  thinks — " 

" .Signorina ! Signorina ! ” 

Gaspare's  voire  was  speaking  outside  the  door.  And  now  there 
came  a firm  knock.  Vere  turned  round,  rather  startled.  She 
had  I sen  very  much  ahnorls-d  by  her  colloquy. 

“ What  is  It,  Gaspare?” 

“ Signorina.  there’s  a boat  coming  iu  from  Naples  with  Don 
Emilio  in  it." 

"Don  Emilio!  He's  come  back!  Oh!”  There  was  a putisc 
Tlien  she  cried  out,  “Capital!  Capital!" 

She  ran  to  the  door  and  n|>ened  it. 

“.lust  think  of  Don  Emilio's  lieing  back  already,  Gaspare.  Hut 
madre!  She  will  he  sorry.” 

" Signorina  ?” 

" Why?  What’s  the  matter?” 

“ Are  you  coming  like  tliat?" 

“What?  Oh,  you  mean  my  hair?” 

“ Si,  Hignorina.” 

“Gaspare,  you  ought  to  have  Iren  a lady’s  maid!  Go  and  bring 
in  Don  Emilio  to  madre's  man.  And— wait — you’re  not  to  tell 
him  madre  is  away.  Now  mind!” 

“ Va  lienr.  signorina.” 

He  went  away. 

“Shall  I put  up  my  hair?” 

Vere  went  again  to  the  glass,  and  stood  considering  herself. 

“ For  Monsieur  Emile!  No,  it’s  too  alAurd!  Gaspare  really 
Is  ...  I sha’n’t!" 

And  sIm*  ran  out  just  as  she  was  to  meet  Artois. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Whk.x  she  reached  her  mother's  sitting-room  Artois  was  already 
there  speaking  to  Gaspare  by  a window.  He  turned  rather  quickly 
a#  Vere  came  in.  mid  exclaimed: 

“ Vere!  Why-” 

“Oh!"  she  cried.  "Gaspare  hasn't  gone!” 

A look  almost  of  dread,  half  pretence,  but  with  some  reality  in 
it  too.  came  into  her  face. 

"Gaspare,  forgive  me!  I was  in  such  a hurry.  And  it  I*  nnlv 
Dnn  Emilio!" 

Her  voice  was  coaxing.  Gaspare  looked  at  his  padnmeina  with 
an  attempt  at  reprobation;  but  hi#  nose  twitched,  and  though  he 
tried  to  ci  an  press  his  Ji|is  they  lagan  to  stretch  themselves  in  a 
untile. 

"Signorina!  Signorina!”  he  exclaimed.  "Madonna!” 

On  that  exclamation  he  went  out.  trying  to  make  bis  hack  look 
condemnatory. 

“Only  Don  Emilio!"  Artois  repeated. 

Vere  went  to  him.  and  took  and  held  his  hand  for  a moment 

“ Ye# — only!  That's  my  little  compliment.  Madre  would  say 
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nf  you,  * He's  Mich  an  old  shoe!’  Such  compliment*  come  from  the 
heart,  you  know.” 

She  Ht ill  held  bin  hand. 

“ I should  have  to  put  my  hair  up  for  anybody  else.  And 
(iHspnrc  wanted  me  to  for  you.” 

Artois  waa  looking  rather  grave  and  tired.  She  noticed  that 
now,  and  dropped  hi*  hand  ana  moved  towards  a bell. 

" Tea!”  she  said.  “ all  alone  with  me — for  a treat!” 

“ Ian’t  your  mother  in?” 

“ No.  She'*  gone  to  Naples.  I’m  very,  very  sorry.  Make  the 
tx-st  of  it.  Monsieur  Kmile.  for  the  sake  of  my  MNtotir  propre. 
I Huid  I was  sorry — but  that  was  only  for  you  and  mudre." 
Artois  smiled. 

" Is  an  old  shoe  a worthy  object  of  gross  flattery!"  he  said. 

“ ihien — ” 

” Don't  be  cantankerous,  and  don't  lie  subtle,  because  I've  lieen 
Im  thing.” 

“ I notice  that.” 

'*  And  I feel  so  calm  and  delicious.  Tea,  please,  Giulia.” 

The  plump,  dark  woman  who  had  opent’d  tin*  door  smiled  and 
ret  reated. 

” So  calm  and  so  delicious.  Monsieur  Kmile,  and  as  if  I were 
made  of  friendliness  from  top  to  toe," 

” The  all-the-world  feeling.  1 know.”* 

He  sat  down  rather  heavily. 

“ You  an-  tired.  When  did  you  come!” 

" I arrived  this  morning,  it  was  hot  travelling,  and  I shared 
my  compartment  in  tin*  wagon-lit  with  a Herman  gentleman  very 
far  advanced  in  several  nines! hetir  ailments,  ltasta!  Titanic 
Heaven  for  this.  Calm  and  delicious!” 

His  large,  piercing  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Vere. 

And  about  twelve,”  be  added,  “ or  twelve  and  a half.” 

I f 

“ Yes.  you.  I am  not  speaking  of  myself,  though  I believe  I 
am  calm  also.” 

" I am  a woman — practically.” 

" Practically!” 

"Yes:  isn’t  that  the  word  people  always  put  in  when  they 
mean  * that's  a lie  ’!” 

“ You  mean  vou  aren't  a woman ! .This  afternoon  I must 
agree  with  you.” 

“ It’s  the  sea!  But  juBt  now.  when  you  were  coming,  I was 
looking  at  myself  in  the  glass  and  saying,  ‘ You’re  a woman  ' — 
solemnly,  you  know,  as  if  it  was  a dreadful  truth." 

Artois  had  sat  down  on  a 
sofa.  lie  leaned  hack  now 
with  his  hands  behind  liis  bead. 

He  still  looked  at  Vere,  and.  as 
he  did  so.  he  heard  the  faint 
whisper  of  the  sea. 

" Child  of  nature.”  he  said, 

“call  yourself  that.  It  covers 
any  agp.  and  it's  blessedly 
true.” 

t Iiulia  came  in  at  this  mo- 
ment with  tea.  She  smiled 
again  broadly  on  Artois,  and 
received  and  returned  his 
greeting  with  the  comfortable 
ami  unembarrassed  friemlllne** 
of  the  Italian  race.  As  she 
went  nut  she  wa*  still  smiling. 

"Addio  to  the  Herman  gen- 
tleman with  the  unesthetic  ail- 
ments I”  said  Artois. 

An  almost  l»yi*h  sensation 
of  sheer  happiness  invaded  him 
It  made  him  feel  splendidly  un 
talkative.  And  he  felt  fur  a 
moment,  too.  as  if  his  intellect 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

•'(am  Hiulia!"  he  added, 
after  a rapturous  silence. 

•What!” 

"Carissima  (iiulia!" 

'•  Ye*,  (iiulia  is — ” 

••  They  all  are,  and  the 
inland,  and  the  house  upon  it. 
and  this  dear  yellow  tea.  and 
llii«  brown  toast,  and  this  but 
ter  from  Lombardy.  They  all 
are." 

*•  I believe  you  an*  feeling 
good  nil  over.  Monsieur  Kmile." 

• San  Uennaro  knows  I am." 
lie  drank  some  tea  and  ate 
simie  toast,  spreading  the  hut 
ter  upon  it  with  voluptuous  de- 
liberation. 

"Then  I'm  sure  he’s  pleased." 

“Paris,  hateful  Paris!" 

“Oh,  but  that's  abusive.  A 
prr«on  who  feels  good  all  over 
should  not  say  that." 

“You  are  right,  Vere.  But 
alien  are  you  not  right ! You 
•sight  always  to  wear  your  hair 
■limn,  mon  infant.  and  nlwava 
1«  have  just  been  bathing." 


" And  you  ought  always  to  have  just  Inch  travelling.” 

**  It  is  true  that  a dreadful  past  can  tic  a blessing  as  well  as  a 
curse.  It  is  profoundly  true.  Why  have  I never  realized  that 
before!” 

" If  I am  twelve  and  a half,  I think  you  are  about — about — ” 

“ For  the  love  of  the  sea  make  it  under  twenty,  Vere." 

“ Nineteen,  then." 

" Were  you  going  to  make  it  under  twenty!” 

“ Yea,  I was." 

" I don't  believe  vou.  Yea,  I do,  I do!  You  are  an  artist.  You 
realize  that  truth  is  a question  of  feeling,  not  a question  of  fact. 
You  penetrate  Ix-neath  the  gray  hairs  as  the  prosaic  never  do. 
This  butter  is  delicious  I And  to  think  (hat  there  have  been  mo- 
ments when  I have  feared  butter,  when  1 have  kept  an  eye  upon 
a corpulent  future.  Hive  me  some  more,  plenty  more.” 

Vere  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  tea  ta\>le,  but  it  shook. 
She  drew  it  l«ack  and  burst  into  a peal  of  laughter. 

" What  are  you  laughing  at!”  said  Artois,  with  burlesque  majesty. 

“At  you.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Monsieur  Kmile!  How 
can  you  be  so  foolish!” 

Slu*  lav  hack  in  her  chair,  with  her  hair  streaming  about  her. 
and  her  thin  body  quivered,  ns  if  the  sense  of  fun  within  her 
were  striving  to  break  through  its  prison  walls. 

’’This,”  said  Artois,  “this  is  sheer  impertinence.  I venture  to 
inquire  for  butter,  and — ” 

"To  inquire!  One,  two,  three,  four — five  pats  of  butter  right 
in  front  of  you!  And  you  inquire — " 

Artois  suddenly  sent  out  a loud  roar  to  join  her  childish 
treble. 

The  tea  had  swept  away  his  previous  sensation  of  fatigue,  even 
the  happy  stolidity  that  had  succeeded  it  for  an  instant.  He  felt 
full*  of  life  and  gayetv,  and  a challenging  mental  activity.  A 
similar  challenging  activity,  Ik*  thought,  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
girl  opposite  to  him. 

"Thank  Hod  I can  still  be  foolish!”  he  exclaimed.  “And  thank 
Hod  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  devoid  of  humor.  My 
German  friend  was  without  humor.  Only  that  fact  enabled  me 
to  endure  liis  prodigious  collect  ion  of  ailments,  lint  for  the  heat 
I might  have  even  revelled  in  them.  He  was  asthmatic,  without 
humor,  dyspeptic,  without  humor.  He  had  a bud  cold  in  the  head, 
without  humor,  and  got  up  into  the  top  berth  with  two  rheumatic 
legs  and  a crick  in  the  hack,  without  humor.  Had  he  seen  the  fun 
of  himself  -the  fun  would  have  meant  much  less  to  me.” 

"Vou  cruel  person!” 

” There  is  often  cruelty  in  humor — perhaps  not  in  yours, 
though,  yet.” 

“ Why  do  you  say — yet.  like 
that!” 

” The  hair  is  such  a 
kindly  veil  that  I doubt  the 
existence  of  cruelty  behind 
it.” 

He  spoke  with  a sort  of  al 
most  tender  and  paternal  gen- 
tleness. 

“ I don’t  believe  you  eould 
ever  l*e  really  cruel,  Monsieur 
Kmile.” 

“Why  nott" 

**  1 think  yftu  are  too  intelli- 
gent.” 

“ Why  should  that  prevent 
me!” 

” Isn't  cruelty  stupid,  un- 
imaginative!" 

“ Often.  But  it  can  I*  bril- 
liant. artful,  intellectual,  full 
of  imagination.  It  can  lie  re- 
ligious. It  can  Is1  passionate. 
It  can  lie  splendid.  It  can  be 
almost  everything." 
“Splendid!” 

" Like  Napoleon’s  cruelty  to 
France.  But  why  should  I 
educate  vou  in  abominable 
knowledge!” 

•’Oh,”  said  the  girl,  thrust- 
ing forward  her  firm  little 
eliln,  " I have  no  faith  in  mere 
ignorance.” 

“ Yet  it  does  a great  deal 
for  those  who  are  not  igno- 
rant.” 

**  How!” 

“ It  shows  them  how  pretty, 
how  beautiful  even,  sometimes, 
was  the  place  from  which  they 
started  for  their  journey 
through  the  world.” 

Vere  was  silent  for  a mo- 
ment. The  sparkle  of  fun  had 
died  out  of  her  eyes,  which  had 
become  dark  with  the  steadier 
fires  of  imagination.  The 
strands  of  her  thick  hair,  fall- 
ing down  on  each  side  of  her 
oval  face,  gave  to  it  a whimsi- 
cally meiiiit-vnl  look,  suggestive 
of  legend.  Her  long  fingered, 
delicate,  bnt  strong  little  hands 
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were  clasped  in  her  lap,  and  did  nut  move.  It  wa»  evident  that 
she  was  thinking  deeply. 

M I believe  I know/’  ahe  said  at  lust.  "Yea.  that  was  my 
thought,  or  almost/' 

" When  ?" 

She  hrnitatol,  looking  at  him.  not  altogether  doubtfully.  Imt 
with  a shadow  of  reserve,  which  might  easily,  he  fancied,  grow 
deeper,  or  fade  entirely  away.  He  saw  the  resolve  to  speak  eume 
quietly  into  her  mind. 

" You  know.  Monsieur  Emile,  I love  watching  the  era,"  she  said, 
rather  slowly  ami  carefully.  " Kspecially  at  dawn,  and  in  the 
evening  before  it  is  dark.  And  it  alwav*  went*  to  me  ns  if  at 
dawn  it  is  more  heavenly  than  it  is  after  the  day  has  happened, 
though  it  is  no  very  lovely  then.  And  sometimes  that  baa  made 
me  feel  that  our  dawn  is  our  most  beautiful  time, — as  if  we 
were  nearest  the  truth  then.  And,  of  course,  that  is  when  we  are 
most  ignorant,  isn’t  it?  So  I suppose  I have  been  thinking  a little 
bit  like  you.  Haven’t  I ?”  * 

She  asked  it  earnestly.  Artois  had  never  heard  her  speak  quite 
like  this  before,  with  a curious  deliberation  that  was  nevertheless 
without  self-consciousness.  Before  he  could  answer  »he  added, 
abruptly,  aa  if  correcting,  or  even  almost  condemning  herself: 

" 1 cun  put  it  much  better  than  that.  I have." 

Artois  leaned  forward.  Something,  he  did  not  quite  know  what, 
made  him  feel  suddenly  a deep  interest  in  what  Vore  mid — a strong 
curiosity  even. 

” You  have  put  it  much  better?’'  he  said. 

Verc  suddenly’  looked  conscious.  A faint  wave  of  red  went  over 
her  face  and  down  to  her  small  neck.  Her  hands  moved  and  parted. 
She  seemed  half  ashamed  of  something  for  u minute. 

“ Madre  doesn't  know.”  she  murmured,  as  if  she  were  giving  him 
a reason  for  something.  " It  isn’t  interesting."  she  udded.  " Ex- 
cept, of  course*,  to  me.” 

Artois  was  watching  her. 

“ 1 think  you  really  want  to  tell  me.”  lie  said  now. 

"Oh  yes,  in  u wav' I do.  I have  been  half  wanting  to  for  a long 
time — hut  only  hal/.” 

“ And  now?” 

She  looked  at  him.  hut  almost  instantly  looked  down  again, 
with  a sort  of  shyness  he  hud  never  seen  in  her  la-fore.  And  her 
eyes  had  been  full  of  a strange  and  beautiful  sensitiveness, 

“ Never  mind.  Vere.”  he  said,  quickly,  oltcdient  to  those  eves,  and 
responding  to  their  delicate  subtlety.  " We  all  have  our  righteous 
secrets  and  should  all  respect  the  righteous  secrets  of  others.” 

" Yes.  I think  we  should.  And  1 know  you  would  be  the  very 
last,  at  least  rnudns  and  you,  to — I think  I’m  being  rather  absurd 
really.”  The  last  words  were  said  with  a sudden  change  of  tone 
to  determination,  as  if  Vere  were  taking  lu-raelf  to  task.  "I’m 
making  a lot  of  almost  nothing.  You  set*,  if  I am  a woman.  u* 
Gaspare  is  making  out.  I’m  at  any  rate  a very  young  one,  am  I 
not  ?” 

” The  youngest  that  exist*." 

As  he  said  that  Artois  thought.  "Mon  l)icu!  If  the  Marchcsino 
cotild  only  see  her  now!” 

“If  humor  is  cruel.  Monsieur  Emile,”  Vere  continued,  “you 
will  laugh  at  me.  For  1 am  sure,  if  I tell  you — and  I know  now 
I’m  going  to— yon  will  think  this  fuss  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
German’s  cold  in  the  head,  and  poor  legs,  and  all.  I wrote  that 
about  the  sea.” 

She  said  the  last  sentence  with  a sort  of  childish  defiance. 

" Wait."  said  Artois,  “ Now  I begin  to  understand.” 

■ What  ?" 

“ All  those  hours  spent  in  your  room.  Your  mother  thought 
you  were  reading." 

"No,"  she  “aid,  still  rather  defiantly;  “I’ve  been  writing  that, 
and  other  things — about  the  sea.” 

"How?  In  prooe?" 

"No.  That’s  I he  worst  of  it,  I suppose." 

And  again  the  faint  wave  of  color  went  over  her  face  to  her 
ueek. 

"Do  you  really  feel  so  criminal?  Thin  what  ought  I to 
feel?” 

“ Yon?  Now  that  is  really  cruel!"  she  cried,  getting  np  quickly*, 
almost  as  if  she  meant  to  hurry  away. 

But  she  only  stood  there  in  front  of  him.  near  the  window. 

” Never  mind!"  she  said.  ” Only  you  remember  that  madre  tried. 
She  ha*  never  said  much  about  it  to  me.  Hut  now  and  then  from 
just  a word  I know  that  she  feels  had.  that  she  wishes  very  much 
she  could  do  something.  Only  the  other  dav  she  said  to  me.  * We 
have  the  instinct,  men  the  vocabulary/  She  was  meaning  that 
you  had.  She  even  told  me  to  ask  you  something  that  I had  n»kcd 
her,  and  she  said.  * I feel  all  the  thing*  that  he  can  explain.’  And 
there  was  something  in  her  volts*  that  hurl  me — for  her.  And 
madre  is  so  clever.  Isn’t  she  clever?" 

" Yes." 

"And  if  madre  can’t  do  things,  you  can  imagine  that  I feel 
rather  absurd  now  that  I’m  telling  you." 

" Yea,  being  just  as  you  are.  Vere.  I can  quite  imagine  that 
you  do.  But  we  can  have  sweet  feelings  of  n fluidity  Ilia!  only 
arise  from  something  moral  within  ns.  a moral  delicacy.  How- 
ever— would  you  like  me  to  look  at  what  you  have  I wen  writing 
about  the  sea?” 

" Ye*,  if  you  tan  do  it  quite  seriously.” 

" I could  not  do  it  in  any  other  way.” 

" Then — thank  vou."  * 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  not  without  a sort  of  simple  dignitv 
that  was  utterly  removed  from  conceit  or  pretent ion*ness. 

What  a strange  end.  this,  to  their  laughter! 

Vere  was  away  several  minutes,  during  which  at  first  Artois 


sat  quite  still,  leaning  hack,  with  his  great  frame  str<*tc-h»*d  out 
and  Ids  hand*  one*  more  behind  hi*  head.  Hi«  intellect  was  rer 
toiniv  very  much  awake  now,  and  he  was  setting  a guard  upon 
it.  to  watch  it  carefully,  lest  it  should  lie  ruthless,  even  with 
\ ere.  And  was  lie  not  setting  also  another  guard  to  watch  the 
soft  new*  of  his  nature,  lest  it  should  la-fray  him  into  fooliah  kin-1 

Yet.  after  a minute,  he  said  to  himself  that  In*  was  wu sting  bis 
time  in  lioth  these  proceedings.  For  Vere’s  eyes  were  surely  a 
touchstone  to  discover  honeaty.  There  is  something  merciless  in 
the  purity  of  untarnished  youth.  What  can  it  not  divine  at 
moment*? 

Artois  poured  out  another  cup  of  tea  and  drank  it.  considering 
the  little  funny  situation.  Vere  and  he  with  a secret  from  Her 
mimic  shared  between  them!  Vere  submitting  verses  to  hi*-  judg- 
ment! He  rcmrmlieml  Hermionc’s  half  concealed  tragedy,  which, 
of  course,  had  been  patent  to  him  in  its  uttermost  naked  ne-- 
Kven  Vere  had  guessed  something  of  it.  Ho  we  ever  really  bide 
anything  from  every  one?  And  yet  each  one  breathes  mystery 
t *s*.  Tlie  assertive  man  is  the  last  of  fools.  Of  that  at  len-t 
Artois  felt  certain. 

If  Vere  should  really  have  talent!  He  did  not  expect  it.  al 
though  lie  had  said  that  there  was  intellectual  fores*  in  tlx*  girl. 
There  was  intellectual  force  iu  llennione,  hut  she  could  not  create. 
And  Vere!  He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  her  rush  into  the  room 
with  tier  hair  streaming  down,  of  her  shriek*  of  laughter  over  his 
absurdity.  But  she  was  full  of  changes. 

Tin-  door  opened  ami  Vere  came  in  holding  some  manuscript  iu 
her  hand.  She  laid  done  up  her  hair  while  she  had  lieen  away. 
When  Artois  saw  that  he  heaved  himself  up  from  the  sofa. 

“ I must  smoke."  he  said. 

“Oh  yes.  I’ll  get  the  Khali  Targas." 

“ No.  I must  have  a pipe.  And  you  prefer  that.  1 know-.” 

“ Generally.  but — you  do  look  dreadfully  as  if  you  meant  busi- 
ness when  you  are  smoking  a pipe-” 

" I do  mean  business  now/’ 

He  took  bis  pipe  front  lus  pocket,  filled  it.  and  lit  it. 

“Now  then,  Vere!”  he  said. 

She  dime  to  sit  down  on  the  sofa. 

He  sat  down  beside  her. 

CHAPTER  XII 

Mohr  than  an  hour  lutd  passed.  To  Vere  it  had  seemed  like  five 
minute*.  Her  cheeks  were  hotly  flushed.  Her  eyes  *honc.  With 
hands  that  were  slightly  trembling  she  gathered  together  her 
manuscript*,  ami  carefully  arranged  them  in  a neat  |ineket  and 
put  a piece  of  rihund  round  them,  tying  it  in  a little  Imw.  Mean- 
while Artois,  standing  up.  was  knocking  the  shred*  of  tobacco  out 
of  his  pipe  against  the  eliimneypieec  into  hi*  hand.  He  carries! 
them  over  to  the  window,  dropped  them  out,  then  stood  for  a 
minute  looking  at  the  sea. 

“ The  evening  culm  i*  coming,  Vere,”  lie  said.  “ bringing  writh 
it  the  wonder  of  this  world.” 

“ Ye*/’ 

He  heard  a soft  sigh  behind  him,  and  turned  round. 

“Why  was  that?  Ha*  dejection  act  in.  then?" 

“ No.  no.” 

"You  know  the  Ioitiii  saying:  * Festina  lente’?  If  you  want  to 
understand  how  *lnw|y  you  must  hasten,  look  at  me.” 

He  had  been  going  to  add,  " Look  at  these  gray  hair*,"  but  he 
did  not.  .Tu*t  then  he  felt  suddenly  an  invincible  reluctance  to 
rail  Vere’*  attention  to  the  signs  of  age  apparent  in  him. 

“ I spoke  to  you  about  the  admirable  incentive  of  ambition."  l*e 
continued,  after  a moment.  " But  you  must  understand  that  I 
meant  the  ambition  for  perfection,  not  at  all  tlu*  ambition  for 
celebrity.  The  satisfaction  of  the  former  may  be  a deep  and  ex- 
quisite joy — the  partial  satisfaction,  for  I suppose  it  can  never  l«- 
anything  more  than  that.  But  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  will 
certainly  be  Dead-sea  fruit — fruit  of  the  *ea  unlike  that  brought 
up  by  Buffo,  without  lasting  savor,  without  any  real  value.  One 
should  never  live  for  that.” 

The  la*t  words  lie  *pnkc  a*  if  to  himself,  almost  like  a warning 
addressed  to  himself. 

“ I don’t  lielieve  I ever  should,”  Vere  said,  quickly.  “ I never 
thought  of  such  a thing.” 

"The  thought  will  mine,  though.  Inevitably/* 

" How  dreadful  it  rnu*t  lr  to  know  so  much  about  human  na- 
ture a*  you  do!" 

" And  yet  how  little  I really  know!" 

There  eatue  up  a distant  «*r,v  from  the  sea.  Vere  started. 

"There  is  madre!  Of  course.  Monsieur  Emile.  I don’t  want — 
but  you  understand!" 

She  hurried  out  of  the  room,  carrying  the  packet  with  her. 

Artois  felt  that  the  girl  was  strongly  excited.  She  was  reveal* 
ing  more  of  lii-r*elf  to  him.  this  little  Vere  whom  he  had  known, 
and  not  known,  ever  since  she  had  lieen  A baby.  The  gradual  revo- 
lution interested  him  intensely — so  intensely  that  in  him.  ton. 
there  was  excitement  now.  So  many  truth*  go  to  make  lip  the 
whole  round  truth  of  every  human  *oul-  Herat inne  saw  some  of 
these  truth*  of  Vere.  Gaspare  other*,  perhaps:  he  again  other* 
And  even  Buffo  and  the  Marchcsino — he  put  the  Marchcsino  most 
definitely  lust — even  they  saw  still  other  truth*  of  Vere.  he  sup- 
posed. 

To  whom  did  she  reveal  the  most?  Tlie  mother  ought  to  know 
most,  and  -luring  tin-  years  of  childhood  had  doubtless  known 
must  I tut  those  vear»  were  tteorlv  over.  Certainly  Vere  wn*  at- 
proa  eh  ing.  or  was  on.  tin*  threshold  of  the  second  period  of  her  life 
ll'ttHhnuirf  on  i*i ye  IS./ 
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A SPIRIT 


IN  PRISON 


( ('on  tinned  from  page  iC.) 

And  i)n  and  lie  had  a secret  from  Hennione.  This  secret  wan 
a very  innocent  mr.  Still,  of  course,  it  had  the  two  attributes  that 
belong  to  every  secret:  of  drawing  together  those  who  share  it.  of 
setting  apart  from  them  those  who  know  it  not.  And  there  waa 
another  secret,  too.  connect'd  with  it.  and  known  only  to  Artois, 
tin-  fact  that  the  child.  Vcrc,  |to**e*iwd  the  very  small,  hut  quite 
definite,  l>egin ning*.  the  seed,  ns  it  were,  of  something  that  had 
been  denied  to  the  mother,  liermione. 

Kntile,  you  have  come  back!  I am  gl*dl" 
liermione  mine  into  the  room  with  her  eager  manner  ami  rather 
slow  gait,  holding  out  both  her  hand*,  her  hot  face  and  prominent 
eyes  showing  forth  with  ardor  the  sincerity  of  her  surprise  anil 
pleaaatw. 

•*  (iu*|«re  told  me.  I nearly  gave  him  a hug.  You  know  his 
aly  look  when  he  has  something  delightful  up  Ills  sleeve  for  one  I 
111™,  jnu!” 

She  shook  Itotli  his  lmnda. 

" And  I had  tsmie  hack  In  such  bail  spirits!  But  now — ” 

She  t«s»k  off  her  hat  and  put  it  on  a table. 

" Why  were  you  in  had  spirits,  my  friend  T” 

" I had  been"  with  Madame  Alllani.  seeing  something  of  the  in- 
tense misery  ami  wickedness  of  Naples.  I have  seen  a girl — such 
a tragedy!  What  devils  men  can  be  in  these  southern  places! 
Wl.at  hideous  things  they  will  du  under  the  pretence  of  Isdng 
driven  by  lovel  But— no,  don't  let  us  spoil  your  arrival.  Where 
is  Vere?  I thought  she  was  entertaining  you." 

•'  We  have  lieen  having  tea  together.  She  has  this  moment  pone 
out  of  the  room." 

“Oh!” 

She  seemed  to  expect  some  further  explanation.  As  he  gave 
none  she  sat  down. 

•’  Wasn't  she  very  surprised  to  see  vouT” 

“ I think  she  was.  Slip  had  just  been  bathing,  and  came  running 
in  with  her  hair  all  about  her.  looking  like  an  I'ndine  with  n 
dash  of  Sicilian  Wood  in  her.  Here  she  is!" 

“ Are  you  pleaaed.  madre?  You  poor.  hot  mail  re!" 

Vere  sat  down  by  her  mother  and  put  one  arm  round  her.  Subtly 
she  was  trying  to  make  up  to  her  mother  for  tin*  little  secret  she 
was  keeping  from  her  for  a time. 

“ Are  you  very,  very  pleased?” 

“ Yes.  I think  I am." 

"Think!  You  mischievous  madre!” 
liermione  laughed. 

**  But  1 feel  almost  jealous  of  you  two  sitting  here  in  the  cool, 
and  having  a quiet  tea  and  a lovely  talk  while — ‘ Never  mind. 
Here  is  my  tea.  And  there's  another  thing!  Oh,  Kmlle.  I do 
wlab  I had  known  you  would  arrive  to-day." 

" Why  specially  ?" 

" I've  committed  an  unusual  erime.  I’ve  made — actually— an 
engagement  for  this  evening.” 

Artois  and  Vere  held  up  their  hands  in  exaggerated  sur- 
prise. 

“ Are  yon  mad.  my  dear  liermione*”  asked  Artois. 

“ I lielleve  I am.  It’s  dangerous  to  go  to  Naples.  I met  a 
young  man.” 

**  The  Marebesino!"  cried  Vere.  “The  Mnrchesino!  I see  him 
in  your  eye,  madre." 

" C’est  oela!”  said  Artois,  "and  you  no  an  to  say — ” 

“ That  I accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  to-night,  at. 
nine,  at  the  Kcoglio  di  Frisio.  There!  Why  did  l!  I have  no 
idea.  I was  hot  from  a horrible  vicoto.  He  was  cool  from  the 
mu.  What  chants'  had  I against  him  ? And.  then,  he  is  through 
and  through  \ea|sditan.  and  gives  no  qiinrter  to  a woman,  even 
win  n she  is  * una  veer  bin.'  " 

As  she  finished,  liermione  broke  into  a laugh,  evidently  at  Mime 
recollection. 

" Dorn  made  his  ryes  very  round.  I can  sec  that."  said  Artois, 

" Like  this!"  cried  Vere. 

And  suddenly  there  appeared  in  her  face  a reminiscence  of  the 
face  of  the  Marchcsino. 

" Vere.  you  must  not ! Some  day  you  will  do  it  by  accident  when 
he  is  here." 

" Is  he  coming  here?” 

" In  a launch  to  fetch  mi* — us.” 

"Am  f invited!"  said  Vere.  "What  fun!" 

“ I could  not  get  out  of  it."  liermione  said  to  Artois.  “ But  now 
I insist  on  your  staying  here  till  the  Mareliesino  comes.  Then 
he  will  a»k  you,  and  we  shall  le  a quartette." 

"I  will  stay,”  «nid  Artois,  with  a sudden  return  of  his  au- 
thoritative manner. 

“ It  seems  thiil  I um  wofully  ignorant  of  the  hay."  continued 
liermione.  " I have  never  dined  at  Frlsio’s.  Everybody  goes  then* 
at  least  once.  Evorylwslv  has  been  there.  Emperor*.  king-,  queen*, 
writers,  singers.  |sditirians.  generals — they  all  eat  fish  at  Krlsio's." 
" It’s  true." 

" You  have  done  it  ?" 

" Yen.  The  padrone  i»  worth  knowing.  He — but  to-nighl  you 
will  know  liim.  Yen,  FrisloV  is  characteristic.  Vere  will  he 
amused/* 

With  a light  tone  he  hid  a faint  chagrin. 

"What  futi !"  repeated  Vere.  “If  | hud  diamonds  [ should  put 
them  «»n.” 

She.  too.  wu*  hiding  something,  one  sentiment  with  another  very 
different,  ltut  her  youth  cutin-  to  her  aid.  and  very  «non  tlic 
■eeond  excitement  really  took  the  place  of  the  first,  and  she  was 
joyously  alive  to  the  pru*|M>et  of  a novel  gayety. 

“ I mn*t  not  cat  anything  more,"  suid  liermione.  " f helierp 
the  Mnrehcsino  is  ordering  something  marvellous  for  ns.  all  the 


treasures  of  the  sea.  We  must  be  up  to  the  mark.  He  really  »* 
a good  fellow." 

" Yes.”  said  Artois.  ” He  is.  1 have  a genuine  liking  for  him." 
lie  said  it  with  obvious  sincerity. 

"1  am  going."  said  Vere.  "I  must  think  about  clothes.  And 
I must  undo  my  hair  uguin  and  get  Maria  to  dry  it  thoroughly, 
or  1 shall  look  frightening.” 

She  went  out  quickly,  her  eyes  sparkling. 

" V ere  is  delighted,"  said  liermione. 

“ Yes.  indeed  she  is.” 

" And  you  are  not.  Would  you  rather  avoid  the  Marrhesino 
to-night,  Emile,  ami  not  come  with  us?  Perhaps  1 am  selfish. 
I would  so  very  much  rather  have  you  with  us." 

" If  Doro  asks  me  1 shall  certainly  come.  It's  true  that  I 
wish  you-  were  not  engaged  tonight — I should  have  enjoyed  a 
quiet  evening  here.  But  we  shall  have  many  quiet,  happy  evening- 
together  this  summer.  1 hope." 

" 1 wonder  if  we  shall?"  said  liermione.  slowly. 

“ You — whv?" 

“ I don't  know.  Oh,  I am  absurd,  probably.  One  has  such 
strange  ideas,  houses  lm«ed  on  sand  or  on  air  or  |*>rlu»p*  on  nothing 
at  all." 

She  got  up.  went  to  her  writing  table,  opened  a drawer,  and  took 
out  of  it  a letter. 

“ F.mile,”  she  said,  coming  back  to  bin*  with  it  in  her  hand. 
" would  you  like  to  explain  this  to  nicT” 

" What  is  it?" 

“ The  letter  I found  from  you  wImt*  1 came  back  from  Capri.” 

“ But  doe*  it  need  explanation?" 

" It  seemed  to  me  a*  If  it  did.  Read  it  and  aee.” 

He  took  it  frnm  her.  opened  it,  and  read  it. 

“Well?”  he  said. 

“ Isn't  the  mat  meaning  between  the  lines?” 

” If  it  is,  cannot  you  decipher  it?” 

" I don't  know.  I don't  think  so.  Somehow  it  depressed  me. 
Perhaps  it-  was  my  mood  just  then.  Was  it!” 

" Perhaps  it  was  merely  mine." 

" But  why — ‘ 1 feel  aperially  this  summer  I should  like  to  be 
mar  vou ’?  Wliat  does  that  mean  exactly?” 

“ I did  feel  that.” 

“Why!” 

“ I don’t  think  I can  tell  you  now.  I am  not  sure  that  I could 
oven  have  told  you  at  the  time  I wrote  that  letter." 

She  took  it  from  him  and  put  it  away  again  in  the  drawer. 
"Perhaps  we  shall  both  know  Inter  on.  she  said,  quietly.  “ I 
lielieve  we  shall." 

He  did  not  say  anything. 

"I  saw  that  boy,  Kuffo,  this  afternoon,”  ahe  said,  after  a mo- 
ment of  silence. 

“Did  you!"  said  Artola,  with  a change  of  tone,  a greater  ani- 
mation. "I  forgot  to  ask  Vere  about  him.  I suppose  he  lu»s  Ix-cn 
to  the  island  again  while  I have  been  away!" 

“ Not  once.  Poor  boy,  I find  be  has  been  ill.  He  has  had  fever, 
lie  wo*  out  to-day  for  the  first  time  after  it.  We  met  him  dose 
to  Mergellina.  lie  was  in  a boat.  but  he  looked  very  thin  and 
pulled  down.  He  seemed  so  delighted  to  see  me  I waa  quite 
touched." 

" Hasn't  Vere  been  wondering  very  much  why  he  did  not  come 
again?” 

“She  lias  never  once  mentioned  him.  Vere  I*  a strange  child 
sometimes.” 

" But  yon — haven’t  you  spoken  of  him  to  her?" 

“ No.  j don't  think  so." 

Vcrc's  silence  made  you  silent!" 

“ 1 suppose  so.  I must  tell  her.  She  likes  the  boy  Very  much." 
“Wliat  is  it  that  attracts  her  to  this  boy,  do  you  think?" 

The  question  waa  ordinary  enough,  but  there  was  a peculiar 
intonation  in  Artois's  voice  ns  he  a-ked  it.  an  intonation  that 
awakened  surprise  in  liermione. 

“ I don't  know.  He  is  an  attractive  hoy.” 

" You  think  so.  ton?" 

“ Win*,  yes.  What  do  you  mean.  Emile?" 

“ I was  only  wondering.  The  aea  breeds  a great  many  boy*  like 
Buffo,  you  know.  But  they  don't  all  get  Khali  Targn  cigarette* 
given  to  them,  for  all  that." 

“ That's  true.  I have  never  seen  Vere  pay  any  jiartirular  n« 
tent  ion  to  the  fishermen  who  come  to  the  island.  In  a way.  she 
loves  them  nil  ls-eau«r  they  helnng  to  the  sea  : she  love*  t Item  a*  a 
decor,  lint  Ruffo  is  different.  1 felt  it  myself." 

“ Did  you?" 

lie  looked  at  her.  then  looked  out  of  the  window  and  pulled  Id* 
lieard  slowly. 

“Yes.  In  my  ease,  perhaps,  the  interest  was  roused  partly 
hv  what  Vere  told  me.  The  ls*y  is  a Sicilian,  you  see.  and  ju-t 
\ f,ni'n  age," 

“ Vere'*  intcre-t  primp*  conns  from  the  same  reason.” 

**  Very  likely  it  cfoe*.” 

liermione  *pokc  the  last  words  without  conviction.  Perhaps 
they  both  felt  that  they  were  not  talking  very  frankly — were  not 
expressing  their  thought*  to  each  other  with  their  accustomed 
sincerity.  At  any  rute.  Artois  suddenly  introduced  another  topic 
of  conversation,  the  reason  of  hi*  hurried  visit  to  Pari*,  ami  for 
the  next  hour  they  discussed  literary  affairs  with  a gradually 
increasing  vivacity  and  open  - hea  rtedness.  The  little  difficulty  be- 
tween them — of  which  both  had  Is-cti  sensitive  am]  fully  con  scion  » 
|in—'-d  away,  and  when  at  length  Hennione  got  up  to  go  to  her  1**1 
room  ami  change  her  draw  for  the  evening  there  was  no  cloud 
about  them. 

When  liermione  had  gone  Artoi*  took  up  a hook,  hut  he  sat  till 
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Hit*  evening  vra*  falling  an»l  Giulia  came 
smiling  to  light  the  lamp,  without  reading 
a word  of  it.  Her  eii1r,v  mused  him  from 
hi*  reverie,  and  lie  took  ont  hit  watch.  It 
wae  already  pnat  eight.  The  .Mareln-aino 
would  soon  Im>  coining.  And  tlien — the  din- 
ner at  Prisin'*! 

He  got  up  and  moved  about  tin*  room, 
picking  up  a lawk  here  und  there,  glancing 
at  some  page*,  then  putting  it  down.  lie 
felt  restless  und  uneasy. 

" 1 am  tired  from  the  journey,"  he 
thought.  “Or — I wonder  what  the  weather 
is  this  evening.  The  heat  seem*  to  have 
liecome  suiliM-ating  since  llcrniione  went 
away.” 

He  went  to  one  of  the  windows  and  looked 
out.  Twilight  was  stealing  over  the  sea. 
which  was  so  calm  that  it  resembled  a huge 
sheet  of  steel.  The  sky  over  the  island  was 
clear,  lie  turned  and  went  to  the  opposite 
window.  Above  Ischia  there  was  a great 
blackness  like  a pall.  lit  stood  looking  at  it 
for  some  minutes.  His  erring  thoughts, 
which  wandered  like  things  fatigued  that 
cannot  rest,  went  to  a mountain  village  in 
Sicily,  through  which  lie  had  once  ridden  at 
niglii  during  a tcrrilic  thunderstorm.  In 
a sudden,  fierce  glare  of  lightning  he  had 
seen  upon  the  great  door  of  a gaunt  palazxo, 
which  looked  abandoned,  it  strip  of  black 
cloth.  Above  it  were  the  words.  '*  Lutto  in 
fomiglia.'' 

Tliat  was  years  ago.  Yet  now,  he  saw 
again  the  palace  door,  the  strip  of  cloth 
soaked  by  the  pouring  rain,  the  dreary,  al- 
most sinister  words  which  he  had  read  by 
lightning: 

■’  Lutto  in  famiglia." 

He  repeated  them  as  lie  gazed  at  the  black- 
ness above  lochia. 

To  6c  Con  filmed. 


Building  Note  In  1923 

Is  order  to  complete  tin*  4 loth  story  of 
tin*  Skvndicate  lluilding.  the  contractors 
will  have  to  raise  the  sky  three  or  four 
feet. 


Our  Great-grandchildren’s  Coal 

Tint  question  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  1 
supply  fn  the  United  States  is  not  one  which  , 
can  affect  the  present  generation  or  the  | 
next.  Yet  the  American  supply  Is  likely  to 
la*  exhausted  before  that  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly before  that  of  (treat  Britain.  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  providence  or  prevision,  covering 
generations  and  generations,  America  should, 
beyond  doubt,  Is*  a little  saving  of  its  cmL 

It  has  been  estimated  tliat  Pennsylvania 
ha*  about  enough  anthracite  coal  to  last,  a* 
the  rate  of  production  that  prevailed  last 
year,  a little  leas  than  two  hundred  years. 
Probably  the  supply  will  Is*  exhausted  much 
wsinrr  than  that,  unless  some  profitable  sub 
'dilute  is  found  for  anthracite.  As  to 
bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States,  the 
supply  is  very  great  ami  widespread.  It  is  j 
estimated  that  it  will  last,  at  the  rate  of  i 
consumption  which  prevailed  during  the  last 
decade,  something  less  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty  year*. 

If  the  coal  supply  of  the  world  at  large  1 
were  likely  to  lie  exhausted  in  any  such  wav  | 
as  to  make  n considerable  drain  on  Ameri- 
can coal*  for  foreign  consumption,  the  situa- 
tion might  lie  regarded  ns  alarming  if  we 
could  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  our  great- 
grandchildren. But  *here  is  not  likely  to 
arrive  a time  when  we  shall  have  to  " feed 
the  world  " with  coal. 

In  1880  tJioat  Britain  bad  “ in  sight."  so 
to  speak — •although  it  was  all  below  the 
ground — an  available  coal  dc|msit  estimated 
at  nearly  145.000,000.000  tons.  At  the  rale  of 
produc-tion  and  consumption  then  prevailing 
the  supply  would  last  for  almut  !H)0  years. 
The  coal  measures  of  laineiisliire  arc*  8000 
feet  in  thickness. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  countries  which 
possess  coal  deposits  that  have  never  lieen 
touched.  Besides  the  great  coal-fields  of 
Europe  and  America  ns  now  worked  there 
are  undoubtedly  coal  deposits  in  China,  in 
the  Philippine*,  in  Australia,  in  South 
America,  in  British  North  America,  in 
Alaska,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  else- 
where. i 


With  one  circumstance  the  American  people, 
looking  at  tin*  matter  from  the  consumer's 
standpoint,  may  well  la*  pleased.  Kurope 
does  not  want  our  anthracite  coal — the  best 
fuel,  on  the  whole,  that  tlic  earth  has  ever 
produced.  Kurope  doe*  not  understand  the 
use  of  anthracite,  and  is  apparently  not  will- 
ing to  learn  it.  It  call*  on  us  for  bituminous 
coal,  which  we  can  snare  more  readily. 

The  assumption  that  the  coal  ■ fields  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  will  lie  exhausted 
even  at  the  end  of  several  centuries  is  found- 
ed on  the  further  assumption  that  heat  will 
continue  to  lie  made  and  power  generated  in 
the  future  much  as  they  are  now.  But  our 
Inventors  and  chemists  hold  out  the  assiir 
a nee  tliat  great  change*  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  methods  of  producing  heat,  and  me- 
chanical energy. 


Quaint  Drinking  Games 

Dkinkinh  bout*  have  been  accompanied 
among  all  |a*ople*  by  curious  diversions. 
Cottabua  is  the  most  classical,  having  been 
in  vogue  over  most  |<arts  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  player  lay  on  a couch,  and 
without  moving  hi*  position  attempted  to 
throw  from  his  goblet  a few  drops  of  wine 
at  a mark,  in  a high  curve,  without  spilling 
any  of  the  liquor.  Tin*  murk  consisted 
generally  of  a little  image  of  Hermes,  placed 
on  a bron/.c  saucer,  which  aoniHinir*  floated 
on  water,  so  that  until  it  was  fillet!  by  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wine  to  sink  it.  the 
game  continued.  To  play  rullnbua  well  was 
u murk  of  good  breeding  in  Athens. 

More  widespread  i*  the  game  morn,  which 
is  still  played  in  Italy,  but  is  described  by 
native  writers  of  Chinn,  where  it  also  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  spontaneously. 
One  of  the  player*  suddenly  stretches  out 
one  or  both  hands,  with  certain  lingers  ex- 
tended; his  op|M»nent  must  immediately 
guess  the  number,  under  penalty  of  paying 
for  the  drinks. 

At  certain  colleges  in  the  Knglish  univer- 
sities a fearful  penalty  is  attached  to  the 
making  of  a pun.  during  the  dinner  of  which 
undergraduate*  usually  |strtake  in  common 
with  the  faculty  in  tin:  hall.  The  pun  is  re- 
ferred to  the  dean,  and,  if  denounced  by 
him.  the  author  is  required  either  to  empty 
at  one  draught  a quart  of  nle.  or  to  supply 
drinks  to  all  the  auditors. 

In  medieval  Kngland  " drinking  to  pegs  " 
was  prevalent.  Wooden  pegs  were  inserted 
at  regular  intervals  Into  the  sides  of  tank- 
ards. to  regulate  I sometimes  by  statutory 
enactment  i the  amount  to  lie  partaken  of. 
The  imbibition  of  more  than  the  prescribed 
quantity  was  punished  in  the  usual  way,  by 
a forfeit  of  drink*  all  round. 

“ Up  . Jenkins  ’’  is  still  played  in  Knglish  bar- 
room*. A sixpence  is  concealed  beneath  the 
hands  of  two  or  inure  confederates,  who.  at 
the  command  of  their  opponents,  bring  their 
hands  sharply  down  upon  the  table.  Should 
tin*  hand  which  holds  the  sixpence  Is*  guessed 
correctly,  t he  coin  in  question  j.-<  devoted  to 
liquid  refreshment. 


The  Unlucky  “Quarter” 

Tiiokk  who  believe  tliat  thirteen  is  an  un- 
lucky number  should  fight  shy  of  a quarter 
dollar,  for  It  ha*  thirteen  stars,  thirteen  let- 
ters in  the  scroll  held  in  the  eagle's  ls*ak. 
thirteen  marginal  feather*  on  each  wing, 
thirteen  line*  in  the  shield,  thirteen  hori- 
zontal Imp*,  thirteen  arrow-heads,  and  thir- 
teen letter*  in  it*  name.  Wlw  would  have  a 
quarter? 


Forestry  in  France 

Franck  has  given  to  the  world  many 
valuable  lessons  in  forestry,  especially  in 
the  reclamation  of  sand  dunes  and  marshes 
by  the  Ike  part  meat  of  Hip  Landes  in  the 
southwest,  and  the  high  returns  from  the 
cultivation  of  pine*  there. 

Comprising  about  two  and  a hulf  million 
acre*  of  what  were  barren  sand  dunes  prior 
to  1805.  this  area  has  been  reclaimed  by 
forest  planting  until  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  healthful  regions 
of  the  republic.  The  subsoil  drainage  of  the 


country  has  lieen  effected  by  Hip  roots  of  the 
trees,  which  penetrate  the  layer  of  clay  that 
underlie*  the  sand. 

In  addition  to  supplying  timber  tliis  area 
supports  a number  of  industries  dejiemleitt 
on  (he  cultivation  of  the  pine,  including  the 
production  of  turpentine,  resin,  tar.  pitch, 
charcoal,  and  other  products  of  similar 
nature. 

in  the  system  by  which  the  forest  is 
managed  the  trees  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  "short  life”  trees  nnd  the 
"standing”  ( roes.  The  former  arc  tapped 
as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to  endure 
"bleeding'* — that  is  to  say.  when  about  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter.  When  they  have 
been  bled  to  death  they  are  removed  a* 
“thinnings."  the  wood  being  used  for  pit 
props,  for  which  the  Knglish  demand 
guarantee*  a steady  and  profitable  market. 
The  second  class,  composed  of  the  most 
vigorous  individual*,  are  not  tap|icd  mil il 
they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter.  The  age  of  these  tree*  when  they 
are  felled  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  years.  The 
timber  is  used  for  lumber  poles  und  railway 
ties. 

Of  these  forests,  about  eighty  per  cent. 
Iiclongs  to  individuals,  while  from  the  IsW.- 
(Mio  acres  belonging  to  the  government  there 
was  obtained  ns  revenue  in  1005.  $1)8.1111,  a* 
against  $U4il  in  1 SH/i.  the  first  year  in  which 
any  revenue  was  obtained  ut.  all. 


Wheels 

Hr  was  a great  Inventor. 

" The  thing  I am  working  at  now/'  he  be- 
gan. stroking  his  thin  heard  with  a thinner 
hand,  “will  la*  a boon  to  every  family  and 
will  startle  the  whole  world.  In  fact,  it  will 
put  the  Alarm  Clock  Trust  out  of  business. 
The  idea  is  simply  specially  prepared  tablets 
that  help  you  get  up  in  tin*  morning.  For 
instance,  if  you  want  to  arise  at  five  you 
take  five  tablets;  if  you  want  to  get  up  at 
six  take  six  tablet* : and  so  on.” 

“ But  how  will  it  affect  the  Alarm  Clock 
Trust  V’ 

“ Why,  these  tablets  will  cause  a ringing 
in  the  cars  at  exactly  thp  hour  desired — " 

But  the  little  crowd  could  wait  to  hear 
no  more  and  hurriedly  disbanded.* 


THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  HEALTHY  BABIES 
have  been  lurccaaiully  rsiaed  on  Bomtis*  EAf.tr.  Hh»nt-  Con 
Diuniti  Milk:  mote  escti  'ear  than  all  to-called  Infant  fool*  " 
comtrtnol  TViuaan-l*  o t umolklted  teitimooiaH  rc-rind 
annually  from  phytlciaiu  amt  grateful  parent*  testify  to  the 
merits  o!  Ewu  U*aMt>.  «•» 


THE  BEST  WORM  LOZENGES  for  CHILDREN  are 
BROWN'S  VERMIFUGE  COM  PITS  »j  cent,  a boa 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

Pears’  is  essentially 
a toilet  soap.  A soap 
good  for  clothes  -won’t 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don’t  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  hath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears’  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 
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The  Ways 
of  Some  of 
Our  Foreign 
Relatives 


Incidental  Phases 
of  the  News  of 
Many  Lands 


An  American  Girl  employed  to  teach  Travellers*  English  to  the  Paris  Police 


The  gigantic  Russian  Wrestler  Hacken- 
schmidt,  who  recently  yielded  the  World’s 
Championship  to  the  American,  Gotch 


English  Miners  about  tc  Test  the  new  Respiratory  Apparatus 
which  was  successfully  used  at  the  Hampstead  Colliery  Disaster 


A Berlin  Restaurant  Keeper  recently  offered  Prises  to  the  Three 
weightiest  Couples  among  his  Patrons.  The  Winners  of  the  Con- 
test. who  are  shown  standing  on  the  Scales  in  the  Centre,  together 
tipped  the  Balance  at  568  Pounds.  The  Winners  of  Second  and 
Third  Places  weighed,  respectively,  520  and  457  Pounds.  The 
Restaurateur  did  not  Announce  that  the  Sextette  had  achieved 
their  bulky  Distinction  by  patronizing  his  Establishment 


Educating  the  Kaiser's  African  Sublects — A Class  of  Negroes  in 
German  East  Africa  being  instructed  In  the  last  of  the  **  three  R*s" 
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THREE  DAYS’  TRIAL- 

Health  Merry-Go-Round 

To  ace  it  is  to  buy  It  -tliJ*  deliirtitlul  invention  of  n 
f.ither  for  hi*  Jrl icalc  child.  The  llt-ilib  Merry-Go- 
K'*imd  is  a writaUc  fnrtory  of  health  sad  merriment — 
with  ,1  real  oru.in  that  will  fit*  any  tunc. 

The  cldUIft-n  'to  the  i>nvT>rlliny  with  an  cnay  lor«iril 
anil  backward  swing  that  ixntly  exercise*  every  ' 

' ‘ '*  hack,  and  n 

on  of  rowing  

iter,  brines  rows  to  the  tlurU,  nwVea 
apT-rtites  keen:  keeps  the  little  folks  a wav  from  the  dust 
an*l  perils  of  the  streets:  enables  mother  to  know  what 
tompany  her  little  ones  are  keeping;  makes  them  p«>|ni- 
Ur  with  their  nutc*  Pays  for  itself  time*  over  in  m»nv 
ways.  Cull  Health  Merry 'Go  Round  has  four  comfort  - 
able  seats 

Not  a toy  for  a few  days— it  will  Inst  for  years  Built 
sulwtantinlly  of  iron,  steel,  and  wasmed  h»n.  wood  Hand- 
sotnely  pointed  in  (dark  and  ml.  Doran  has  three  tune 
changes,  ant  more  may  »«•  had  any  time-  a ir>e»l -timed  in- 
strument Herajtoaal  rnnopv  is  ten  fiet  in  ilia  meter 
neatly  made  an  ornnnirnt  to  sinmnds  and  shelter  front 

A father  i invention  for  his  child  Phrasriacn  eniVmc  It: 
•very  on*  approves  of  it  The  pner  for  » rahuntid  un 
trtideis  surprisinjily  low  We  have  arrangeel  l'»  >°u  to 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  details  about  our 
Special  Offer  to  Parents 

HEALTH  MERRY  GO  ROUND  CO. 

Dept.  62.  Qulnev.  Illinois 


A CLEAR  HEAD 

AFTER Ob>  DRINKING 

CO  OH’S 

CHAMPAGNE 

Because  it  ia  made  from  the  pure 
juice  of  luscious  grapes.  Millions  of 
people  find  their  tastes  embodied  in 
the  delicious  flavor  and  bouquet  of 
this  one  perfect  vintage. 

Sold  Everywhere. 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST> 


CLARK’S  40  Tours  to  EUROPE 

Mint  cnotprehentiive  anil  attractive  ever  offered. 

IT1AMK  C.  CLARK,  Times  llulldlnic.  New  York 


Copprlobt  notices 


Claw  A,  XX*.  Nil  -JlllldM,  March  13.  I«OH.-I.ihh.*ni  nr 
CosKiHut,  To  It  !U  It  itmtmkt't.i.  I hat  on  the  thirteenth 
iLiy  nf  March,  lima.  Ilmry  James,  of  the  I'ltitnl  Stales. 
Iiatli drpsrsltml  In  tills  Other  tl>e  title  of  a IMKiK.the  title  of 
which  Win  the  [i.lln w inu  v*  uni*.  to  wit:  “ 1 lie  Diary  of  a Man 
i.l  Hliy.  Hy  llenry  James,  Jr.  New  York.  Harper  A- 
lie  tlieo,''  llie  right  wherrol  lie  claims  its  author  mil  pro 
prsrtur  In  runlnrrnilr  willl  the  Ians  of  the  l 'rilled  SLites 
mperlmx  ci>|iyrittlil^ 

<M«n«l>  IIihmlkt  Pitnam.  /.llru./e.ii/l  ovgrest. 

Hy  Thi HtVAl.n  Sos.M K.  entfr  ot  < opingklt. 

Innnrwal  lur  fourteen  yean  from  March  211,  I1A1M, 


Claw  A.  XXc.  No.  2t>l  l«fl.  March  13.  IPON.-I.ibham  v or 
l 'isi. hiss  I'o  wit  Be  It  I hatuii  ilielhlrteer.lli 

dry  ill  March.  IRON,  Henry  Jan  es,  of  the  I'nlted  Stales. 
hXhdnMsIlrd  In  tins  OHir*  llw  title  i.l  a HOOK,  the  title  of 
■ Inch  In  the  fcill»wl<iK  wnr.N.  Inwil:  “A  lllimllr.il  let- 
ters. Ily  Henry  James,  Jr.  New  York  i Harper  A Brothers." 
tie  mil  iv  ii'irof  he  claims  as  author  and  pe<i|irh-lnr  In 
Cml-irnlly  with  llie  Ians  of  the  I'niled  Slates  respecting 
ciuyntilio. 

(>«anl.l  IlFMHSKT  PlTTNAV,  l.H'mrtaH  of  (ii»yrcif. 

Hy  TimjKVALU  SiLltlni.  Nrgtitrr  of  ( oprngSlt. 
latttMwa'i  for  fourteen  years  iron:  March  86,  11*08. 


The  Evolution  of  Food 

What  wuiild  In-  l lit*  scnsal  ion*  nf  um-  of 
our  ancestor*  of  the  middle  age*  if  lie  could 
ail  down  to  a modern  breakfast  table? 

To  begin  with  fruit*,  tltewc  were  almost 
unknown  to  the  men  of  hi*  |*-riod:  ivrlaiuly 
in  their  present  form.  So  were  most  of  our 
vegetables.  ’I  lie  only  vegetable  which  seems 
to  be  more  or  It-**  indigenous  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  is  the  squash- 
|>umpkin  tribe.  Tlie  pumpkin  is  very 
nneirnt.  for  it  date*  lutek  to  Cinderella. 

Of  course  he  knew  the  small  wild  cbrrry. 
with  its  hitter  flavor,  the  little  wild  straw 
berry,  the  rasplarry.  blaeklierry.  and  plum. 
Apple*,  or  " i-ralm.’’  ns  Sliake-qs-are  call* 
them,  were  used  in  England,  and  generally 
roasted  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their 
astringeney.  The  wild  - hedge  orange  of 
China  and  India  Altered  into  Europe  occa- 
sionally. but  it  was  scarcely  eatable.  Pota- 
toes were,  of  course,  unknown.  Itanium* 
were  introduced  in  quantity  to  Europe  with 
in  the  lifetime  of  many  middle-aged  men. 
The  gra|iefniit  is  the  produrt  of  I lie  |«a*t 
two  decade*,  and  even  yet  lias  seldom  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  The  |ieuch  wn*  a poisonous 
shrub  in  I’ersiu. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  the  lack  of  fruit 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Asia.  In  those 
days,  w lii'ii  suit  li*h  was  the  usual  diet  of 
all  nations.  |iep|*-r  became  a luxury.  I*ep|>er 

{days  a disproportionate  part  in  history. 
Ylio  speak*  ami  sings  of  spice*  nowadays, 
when  they  can  lie  procured  at  every  grocer’s 
store?  Vet  it  was  to  obtain  |icpper  that 
the  East  India  Company  was  chartered  dur- 
ing tlnb  reign  of  Klimbelh. 

Oats  were  defined  scornfully  hy  Doctor 
Johnson  as  a food  fed  to  men  in  fv-otlnnd 
and  to  horse*  in  England.  What  would  the 
wortliv  Doctor  have  thought  of  our  very 
modern  breakfast  foods. — the  flakes,  the 
bran*,  the  husks,  the  shred*,  ami  various 
constituents  of  grain*?  Tea.  coffee,  ami  cocoa 
were,  of  eourse.  unknown  until  the  la-gin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sugar  was 
the  most  costly  of  condiment*.  1 tec-keeping 
was  the  practice  of  every  farmer. 

Our  worthy  ancestor  broke  his  fast  upon 
salt  fish,  or  meat  if  he  were  wealthy  or  liad 
access  to  some  deer  forest.  He  washnl  down 
; liis  fisal  with  hot  beer,  spiced.  or  honey 
brew.  A roastPil  crab-apple  “ sang  in  the 
bowl”  on  the  very  numerous  Saints’  day*. 
Our  modern  breakfast  would  startle  our 
ancestor  very  much  indeed. 


Travelling  Tall 

l»K  Styuc.  “Thev  have  moving  pictures  of 
Tall  Wiur.” 

(itTNHUSTA.  " It  would  lie  more  wonderful 
if  they  could  get  a picture  of  hint  not 
moving.’’ 


Indian  Art  in  Calcutta 

An  exhibition  of  modern  and  ancient 
Oriental  |>aintings  has  jn*t  la-cn  held  at  the 
Indian  Government  Nchmil  of  Art  in  t’al- 
cutta.  ami  attracted  considerable  attention. 
The  pictures  were  in  both  oil  and  water  j 
colors,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
loaned  for  the  purpose*  of  the  exhibit  hy 
Indian  residents  of  Calcutta.  The  Indian 
Society  of  Oriental  Art  is  making  a strong 
effort  to  revive  the  interest  ill  genuine  Ori- 
ental art,  which  in  India  is  rapidly  disap- 
|s*aring.  A prominent  leader  in  the  move- 
ment -say*  that  he  is  hopeful  of  sneers*, 
and  believe*  that  art  in  India  will  again 
Iss-ome  a potential  inlliieure  in  lifting  the 
run**c*  to  a higher  level. 

The  aneient  Indian  pieturr*  in  oil  were 
of  unusual  interest,  and  attracted  the  atteu-  < 
tion  of  the  lover*  of  old  picturi**  and  stu- 
dent* of  Inca  I color:  There  wa*  un  in- 

teresting exhibit  of  Chinese  ami  Japanese 
painting*,  some  of  them  quite  old.  which  were 
I owned  hy  Indian-  families  of  wealth  and 
1 culture.  The  exhibition  was  the  lirst  of  it* 
kind  to  be  held  in  Calcutta. 


Anatomical 

Invkntoii.  ” When  will  the  company  la-  on 
it*  own  feet  again.'" 

Receiver.  “ When  it  is  out  of  my  hands.” 
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THE  WORD  "BLEND"  ON  A 
BOTTLE  OF  WHISKF.Y  DOFJv 
NOT  INDICATE  THAT  IT  IS 
NOT  A PURE  WHISKEY.  BUT 
SIMPLY  MEANS  THE  PUTTING 
TOGETHER  OF  SEVERAL 
STRAIGHT  WHISKIES,  AND 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


INFUSES  good  health  and  robustness  into 
every  neTve,  muscle,  and  fibre,  and  imparts 
lasting  vigor  and  refreshing  solace  to  both 
brain  and  body.  Nature**  tonic. 

In  “ Splits  **  If  <1«»ired. 

Heslnuranth,  Cafe*.  ll<Krlv,  »ih1  Utalm. 

C.  II.  KVA  NS  * MINS,  tUlMON,  X.  V. 


GROSSHERZOGLICH  HESSISCHES 

BAD  NAUHEIM 

Near  Frankfort  o/M. 

HEART  DISK  ASF..  GOUT.  RHEUMATISM.  FEMALE 
DISEASES,  SCROFULA.  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 
BATHS  TAKEN  IN  1007.  410.277. 

NUMBER  OF  QUESTS  IN  1907,  29.663. 

A*  a rest  cure  we  recommend  die  charmingly  situated,  small 
and  qu-et  UROSSH.  HAD  SALZI1  At'SEN.  nr«r  Nitld*  <K  K 
Station,  Kri^.lberK  NTdd.il.  Ileaulilul  Walk*  ltiioU|(li  FureHa, 
S.i  batl,  SpriiiK*,  Pure  Air. 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  exchange  Irought  and 
sold.  Cal 'Iv  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques.  Ccr- 
lilkates  of  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Hankkks.  No.  6l»  Wall  Sikkbt. 
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Man’s  Best  Friend 


In  the  Desert 


A Burro  Train  letting  out 
for  "Death  Valley” 

rilK  PROSPECTORS  IIAVK  T.S- 
TRl'HTED  Til  Kilt  REUMQtKGR 
Til  TUB  HTI’MIY  HACKS  OF 
THE  LITTLE  BEASTS,  WHO 
ABE  PREP  A HKD  TO  TRANK- 
POUT  ALMOST  EVKMVTIII.no 
KKOM  AN  OIL  STOVE  TO  A 
PAPER  OF  PINS.  AND  WHOSE 
KSUnu.Mil  IS  K4JCAL  TO 
TASKS  WHICH  WOl'LD  KILL 
A HORSE. 


In  the  Deiert  Country  of  the  Far  W«*t  the  Burro  i»  indispensable  aa  a Beast  of  Burden 


Hay  with  an  Icing  of  Snow  is  excellent  Burro  Food 


Calling  a Halt  for  Rest  in  the  inhospitable  Desert 


In  a Land  ol  sinister  Nomenclature 


tfsc  Train  halted  on  the  Summit  oi  Funeral  Range,  looking  down  into  Death  Valley 
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Government  Factories  for 
Preserving  Wood 

Timiikk  thoroughly  treated  with  proper 
i>r«*»tervativM  will  last  aliiumt  indefinitely, 
• »nt  u|i  to  the  prwtent  time  nan plicated  and 
i • x | M»nt*ive  plant*  have  been  necessary  for  the 
work,  and  wood  preservation  lui*  often  l>een 
too  expensive  an  operation  to  allow  treated 
limiter  to  come  into  general  use. 

Method*  in  wood  preservation  have  under* 
gone  u marked  change  in  the  last  few  years, 
however,  and  the  work  whieh,  a few  years 
ago.  was  limited  to  a few  experiments  ear- 
r i « *«  I on  in  scattered  parts  of  the  Unite*] 
States,  ha*  grown  with  such  rapidity  that 
won*  I preservation  has  lieeome  a business 
which  figure*  most  prominently  in  the  indus- 
trial! life  of  this  country. 

Each  year  ruilroada  are  preserving  an  in- 
cr  cawing  |M>rtion  of  their  cross  ties,  miners 
tlicir  mine  prop*,  fanners  their  fence  poets, 
and  the  men  of  many  other  industries  are 
Winging  preservatives  into  play  to  close  the 
|M>rcs  iiml  to  conserve  the  timlirr  that  they 
use  against  the  fungi  that  cause  delay. 

In  nearly  all  localities  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  States  is  found  an  ahundnnt 
supply  of  certain  kinds  of  timber  that  have 
only  a slight  commercial  importance. 
Kngolmnrm  spruce.  liMlgepole.  and  other 
kinds  of  (tine,  and  cottonwood  are 

only  u partial  lid  of  t lie  kinds  of  wood  thnt 
are  strong  enough  and  abundant  enough  to 
win  high  value  for  construction  pur|iosc*, 
but  when  exposed  to  the  soil  ami  weather 
decay  so  rapidly  that  they  have  to  he  re- 
Hewed  too  often* to  justify  their  use.  There- 
fore. before  they  can  successfully  compete 
with  Douglas  fir.  Oregon  cedar,  and  the 
wood*  used  so  extensively  in  const  ruction 
work,  they  must  be  made  to  last  longer  under 
unfavorable  conditions. 

After  several  years*  study,  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  proved  that  in 
many  ease*  complicated  and  expensive  plants 
arc  not  necessary  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  many  kinds  of  timber,  and  that  many 
of  t lie  timbers  tlmt  decay  most  rapidly  in 
the  natural  state  are  among  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  to  treat.  Many  of  the  species  men- 
tioned above  ntrer  little  resistance  to  the 
entrance  of  the  preservative.  The  principle 
of  the  method  is  to  immerse  the  thoroughly 
seasoned  wood  in  n hot  bath  of  the  liquid, 
leave  it  in  for  a few  hours,  and  then  either 
plunge  it  into  a cold  preservative  hath,  or 
else  run  out  the  hot  liquid  from  the  treating 
tank  and  fill  it  up  again  with  lh|uid  of  a 
lower  temperature.  This  requires  only  the 
simplest  kind  of  machinery,  and  the  coat 
of  operation  is  so  slight  that  even  cheap 
limber*  such  as  fence  posts  and  shingles  can 
Is-  treated  by  the  average  farmer  of  small 
means. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  Imyoiid  any  doubt 
that  the  process  is  adapted  to  commercial 
treatment,  the  service  lias  arranged  to  creel 
small  treating  plants,  semi-i-ommerrial  iu 
»ixc,  tm  several  of  the  national  forest*. 
Three  such  plants  will  Is-  erected  this  spring, 
and  it  is  exacted  that  they  will  lie  in  auc- 
ccssful  operation  by  curly  summer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  plans  one  plant  will  lie 
erected  at  some  locality  on  or  near  the 
Hbtrk  Hill*  National  Forest,  South  Dakota: 
another  on  the  Holy  Cross  National  Forest 
in  Colorado;  and  the  third  on  the  Henry's 
lake  National  Forest,  near  SU  Anthony. 
Idnbo. 


The  Eye-witness 

A vwtr  good  story  lias  recently  been  told 
in  the  fleet  of  an  incident  which  happened 
when  Admiral  Kvan*  was  in  command  of 

• hr  /itrfifin/i.  An  old-time  bluejacket  was  at 
the  must  before  Captain  Kvan*,  charged 
with  getting  food  out  of  a nit's*  client  out- 
*i'h*  of  meal  hours.  This  getting  of  food 
far  night  watches  is  a common  ami  strong 
sleain*  nn  the  part  of  most  men  almard  ship. 

Captain  Evans  asked  the  man  what  lie 
had  tn  say:  and  the  mail,  sizing  up  the  deli- 
•wte  »it unt ion.  said: 

“ Captain.  I didn't  take  no  footl  outer  that 
c|i,*t,t-  Why,  Captain,  there  weren't,  no  food 
'!*  * hut  chest ! | fooA'erf  in  that  chest,  and. 

* attain.  I met  a coekroaeli  coming  out  of 
tlwt  chest  with  tear*  in  his  eyes.” 


YOUR  SUMMER 
PLAYGROUND? 

Hal  the  enjoyment  ol  the  inmnei  vacation 
depend*  oa  the  choice  oi  the  rijrfil  place.  There'*  a 
right  place  for  everybody.  You  will  find  a described  in 
the  l9Q6Summef  Book oftheLackawannaRaiiroad. entitled 
"MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS" 
a beautifully  illwiraled  book  of  112  page*  and  a practical  guide 
lo  the  bed  place*  lot  fishing,  hunting,  golfing,  motoring,  climbing. 
Miling.  iwimming  or  any  oihrr  sport  or  recreation.  The  book 
will  tell  vou  the  one  beat  place  to  go  lo,  the  right  wav  to  go, 
and  the  best  place  to  »Uy.  It  give*  lid  of 
hotel*,  rate*,  railroad  fare*,  etc. 

•a*  li..  h_k  .111  K.  m,.  II.. | J.V 


Lackawanna 


ideal  Year-Round  Resort 


For  Rest  and  Recuperation  Should  Combine 


The  Chamberlin  is  conducted  on  the 
American  plan 


Ease  of  Access,  Equable 
Climate,  Invigorating  Air, 
Interesting  Surroundings, 
Correct  Sanitation,  Pure 

Food  and  aiiove  all  Perfect 

Hotel  Accommodations 

A rare  combination  indeed,  and  to  lie 
found  in  but  one  place  in  America— 

Hotel  Chamberlin 

At  Old  Point  Comfort 


Single  room,  one  person.  $5.00  per  day; 
$30.00  per  week. 

Double  room,  two  persons.  $9.00  per  day; 
$56.00  per  week. 

Single  room*  with  bath,  one  person.  $6.00  to 
$6.00  per  day : $40.00  to  $60.00  per  week. 
Double  rooms  with  bath,  two  persons,  $12.00 
to  $16.00  per  day;  $75.00  to  $100.00  per 

week. 


Our  baikfeu.  fully  illustrated,  telling  you  in  detail  all  about  these 
tact  <.  arc  to  Ik-  hail  at  the  mITum  inf  all  tr.ink|«>rta1i»n  comptnin;  alto 
•«'  International  Shvphig  Car  Co.,  i*i  Pifth  Ave  . N V.;  America's 
Hotel  and  Resort  Bureau.  Fifth  Avraue  Hotel.  N.  Y-.  Information 
Bureau.  Green's  Hotel.  Atlantic  City;  „I1  I'.tok’*  Tour*  office*;  Raymond 
Ac  Whit.onili*  olllcrs;  Mantcr*’,  i.,S  Washington  St.,  U>»t»n:  Mm- 
drhkwn's.  m Pultun  St..  Brooklyn;  Mr.  Fosi.r's  odWe.  m,  I'mn- 
sylvanU  Aw.,  Washington.  I),  C . and  comer  Prado  and  Centra!  Park. 
Havana.  Na*on-RutM-ll  Cn.,  Washington  St..  Boston;  Mectur  Viger. 
i i*  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  and  all  ni-w*j>ai«T  resort  bureaus,  ..t  ad- 
dress direct.  Gen.  P.  Adams,  Mgr.,  Portress  Monroe  V*. 


The  Baths  and  Sea-pool 

<>f  the  ( liamls  rlin  arc  the  finest  in  America.  The  pool,  40  by  70  feet,  is  of  Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  so 
pe  rfectly  ventilated  and  radiant  with  sunlight  that  you  are  really  bathing  out  of  doors.  Filtered 
st’it-wutcr  w constantly  flowing  in.  anti  the  air  and  water  are  always  at  an  agreeable  temperature. 
A competent  swimming-mast ir  is  in  attendance 


The  Hydrotherapeutic 
Department 

i*  complete  in  every  detail;  medical 
oaths  of  every  sort— Nauheim  hath*. 
rU\  tnc  caliiitels,  massage  and  tonic 
baihs,  and  I Jr.  Baruch  a system  A 
most  unique  feature  of  our  latl-.s  U that 
wir  employ  pure,  fresh  sea-water  in 
many  of  thrm,  thus  adding  to  the 
nirdieinal  feature*  the  very  marked 
benefits  to  tw  derived  (mm  the  salt  ol 
the  »«».  These  are  iiarticularly  m- 
onutwMn!  for  Insomnia,  Nervousness, 
Rheumatism,  Gout  and  kindred  dis- 
■ 

Our  resident  physician  is  an  expert  fat 
hydrotherapy.  »u.i  all  Utlis  are  given 
by  m*  advice  and  under  hi*  dirtv  lion, 
A speeia*.  booklet  on  Batlis  and  Bath- 
ing may  be  hod  at  any  the  above 
or  address 


Oeo.  F.  Adams,  Manager 

Bo*  11  Portress  Monroe,  Va. 
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A NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Life  of 

CHARLES  A.  DANA 

By  Gen.  James  Harrison  Wilson 

‘‘The  most  readable  biography  that  I have  h.  : 

I in  my  hand  for  many  a day.  Dana  was  one  i-r 
| tliose  unseen  forces  that  are  so  potent  in  thi* 
world,  and  the  author  has  made  very  clear  h"u 
important  his  relation  has  been  to  the  history 
our  time."  -Judge  GEORGE  GRAY. 

“ I have  read  Tbt  Lift  of  Cbartet  A.  Dana  from 
beginning  to  end  with  lively  anJ  incfe.-isiiig  in- 
terest. . . . The  two  hundred  pages,  183- 1&?. 
struck  me  as  a veritable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  War  of  Secession.  . . The  author 
throws  from  time  to  time  a searchlight  into  the 
true  inwardness  of  situations." 

—Charles  Francis  Adams. 

•*  I congratulate  you  upon  the  book  as  ;i  literarv 
triumph."— Gen.  EDWARD  H.  RIPLEY. 

| “Of  extraordinary  interest  and  wonderfully 
well  done.  I can  imagine  no  one  beginning  it 
and  laying  it  down." 

—Hon.  Robert  t.  Lincoln. 

With  Port r Ait.  Crown  <Sw.  Uncut 
I Edges.  Gilt  Tor.  Price.  $3.00  net 
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$500 

BRUSH 


Here  is  a car  tor  a man  who  warn*  a hundred 
cent*’  wart  h ot  automobile  lor  each  dollar  in  vealed. 

Ttw  Brush  will  run  Iroeti  t\  %•>  jo  inih-s  on  a gal- 
Iim  <>t  k»v-Iii«c.  It  has  fewer  parts  than  anv  car 
built.  an.l  all  the  machinery  f»  easily  actesalble. 
Enirine  is  under  th«-  1i.h*1.  Pur  ordinary u*  at 
im»U-r»»r  s'k-i-.U,  s.  1U1  tires  can  he  umsI  with  per- 
fect vatikla.  lion 

The  Bru.h  Runabout  makes  the  automobile  a 


actual.  iw-i'-r-iary  utility  instead  of  an  expenaivc 
luxury.  Ami  it  s a ariapiiy.atyhfch-h.Amg  car.t.»>, 
with  v>ts  nl  j.ivrer — in  tact,  the  aimple.  marly  vi- 


hill-,  limbing  ahiiity  ithe  true  test  *»f  power), 
and  mud  ami  Hand  iM'jtntlabtlity  than  anv  multiple- 
cylinder  runabout  engine  of  the  hiuh-siwed.  light- 
fly- wheel  type 

Write  us  t onlay  and  get  in  line  for  deliveries— 
there's  mi  "hard  times"  with  iss.  1-etauae  we're 
giving  "value  m.iiel"  and  making  a car  the 
people  want  instead  n(  trying  to  snake  them  take 
what  we  want  to  »eil. 

BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 
jit  Baltimore  Avenue.  - - Detroit. Mich. 


Chalfontc 

Is  a New  Fireproof  Building 
of  the  Best  Type  Located 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIERS 

The  Leeds  Company 

Solicits  your  patronage  and 
invites  you  to  write  for  Il- 
lustrated Folder  and  Rates. 

Chalfonte  is  Always  Open 
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Racine 

Canoes 


are  as  l>cautiful 
<<f  line  ami  as 
llioruughlycnm- 
f< 'liable  and  dur- 
able as  the  ideal 

Chccmaun  “ <»f  Hiawatha.  We  carry  a complete  line  of  every  lype  of  water  craft. 
RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Box  10,  MUSKEGON.  MICH. 
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Picturesque 

Sicily 

<By 

WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON 


A beautiful  volume  about 
this  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Price,  $Z50. 
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For  Itinerary,  Illustrated  litirr.i  i . . and  complete  cost  ul  a vacation  Irom  your  home  iii 
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t.  Twcnly-nevw*  volumes 
plete  working  index. 

3.  Seven  years  in  the  making, 
j.  The  work  of  author-ncholar*  from 

twenty  universities. 

4.  The  co-operation  of  four  state  his- 

torical societies. 

5.  Material  from  the  original  source*. 

6.  Written  by  twenty-four  historical 

specialists. 

j,  Edited  hy  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 

Ph  D..  1.1.. 1) . Professor  of  His- 
tory. Harvard  University. 

8.  An  entirely  new  work. 

9.  Every  field  of  national  life  treated 

hy  a specialist. 

to.  Original  maps  — t«n  in  number — 
beautifully  executed  in  colors. 

11.  The  lint  and  only  existing  American 
Historical  Atlas, 

13.  Unique  series  of  maps  of  different 

periods. 

13.  Photogravure  frontispiece  on  Japan 
paper  in  each  vnhime. 

14-  A gallery  of  portraits  of  tcarling 
figures  in  American  History. 

1 5.  The  idea— a great  public  need  for 

such  a work. 

16.  The  fruit  of  consultations  between 

historians,  publicist*,  and  societies. 

17.  Every  author  a master  in  his  field. 

18.  A definitive  History  of  America. 

19.  A genuine  Historiography  of  \merira. 

30.  Disputed  historical  quest  urns  compared  with  their  original  sources. 

31.  Citations  and  footnotes  for  collateral  reading. 

33.  The  combined  strength  of  co-operation  by  specialist*, 

33.  It  stands  the  double  test  of  accuracy  gad  readableness. 

34.  Many  documents  never  before  published. 

35.  The  lifetime  research  of  many  authorities. 

16  A History,  a Biography,  a Urography  of  everything  American. 

37.  A separate  preface  to  each  volume  by  the  editor. 

38.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself. 

so.  The  twenty-seven  volume*  fused  into  a connected  narrative 

30.  Bibliographic*  and  indexes  in  e;ich  volume. 

31,  Absolutely  up  to  date. 

33.  A brilliant  story  as  well  as  a veracious  historical  record. 

33.  Untechniral  in  style  throughout. 

34.  Equally  valuable  for  instruction,  reference,  and  general  reading. 

35.  The  first  American  History  by  a body  of  trained  specialists. 

36.  Painstaking  scholarship  on  every  page 

37.  The  mistake*  of  other  work*  carefully  avoided. 

38.  A record  of  lalwr  movements  and  industrial  conditions. 

39.  An  illuminating  Political  History. 

40.  The  school,  literary,  and  scientific  life  of  the  tuition. 

41.  The  social  and  community  development. 

43.  Financial  growth  and  history. 

43,  The  rrligious  life  impartially  treated. 

44.  The  only  American  History  that  truthfully  can  l>e  called  great, 

43.  Great  personalities  delineated  in  striking  word  portraits. 

46.  Great  events  recounted  with  the  thrilling  interest  of  fiction. 

47.  Great  movements  described  with  their  causes  and  effects. 

48.  Great  crises  pictured  without  malice  or  prejudice. 

49.  Mechanically  a perfect  piece  of  book-making. 

50.  A standard  work  of  value  for  all  time. 
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Ammran  Nation 

A ftaturg 

To  the  reader: 

This  is  an  entirely  new  history  of  our  country,  now 
complete,  and  issued  after  seven  years  of  labor. 

This  is  the  only  history  dealing  with  every  field  of  our 
national  life.  Our  political,  economic,  religious,  industrial, 
financial,  and  social  life  is  set  forth  side  by  side  and  in  their 
relation  one  with  another. 

The  careful  selection  of  authors  who  could  write  brilliantly 
as  well  as  with  scholarship  and  insight  has  made  it  possible 
to  carry  this  story  of  America  through  volume  after  volume 
with  the  glow  and  spirit  of  romance.  It  is,  above  all — 
interesting. 

Any  one  of  the  “Fifty  Facts”  given  here  will  interest  you. 
The  entire  fifty  will  astonish 
you.  The  work  itself  is  of 
such  distinction  and  magni- 
tude that  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  learn  about  it,  whether  or 
not  you  ever  purchase  this  or 
any  other  history  of  America. 


**  The  American  Nation  j A History " is  of  1 
size  to  match  the  magnitude  of  its  subject— twenty- 
seven  handsome  library  volumes.  These  volumes 
are  crown  octavo,  and  in  two  styles  of  binding ; 
(f)  Red  polished  buckram,  stamped  in  gold,  with 
dark-blue  leather  labels  j (2)  Persian  half-morocco 
of  a rich  crimson,  stamped  in  gold,  with  cloth  /* 
sides  and  special  end-papers.  Gilt  tops,  un-  / 
trimmed  edges,  head-bands,  etc.,  with  // 
each  style  of  binding.  Typogra- 


Harper  & Brothers  have 
published  books  for  91  years . 
They  consider  44  The  Ameri- 
can Nation:  A History '* 

their  most  important  work. 


/ 
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HARPER 
& BROTHERS 
New  York  Oily 


phy,  press-work,  and  binding  are  /' 
as  near  perfection  as  modern^,/ 
book-nuking;  cm  *0.  It/  Gentian, r, — 

will  be  sold  only  in  / 

' Please  mail  to  me,  ab- 

complete  sets  ^ sohitely  without  cost,  your  32-page 
twenty -seven  / booklet  describing  u The  American 
volumes.  Nation  s A History,"  with  sample  pages, 

/ maps  illustrations,  etc. 
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I he  Waterman  Building  (31,000  square  feet  floor  space)  remains  the  only  home  in  this  vicinity  devoted  entirely  to 
any  one  business  enterprise.  It  is  surrounded  by  business  quarters  of  nearly  100,000  people. 
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“MAKING  A DUCHESS” 


THIS  DRAWING 

by 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 

Large  size,  19x15*3  inches,  handsomely  printed  in  duo-tone 
brown  on  heavy  plate  paper,  for  framing;  price,  50  cents 
each.  Sent  postpaid,  securely  rolled. 

Drawing/  tit  tbit  Serin: 

1.  MAKING  A DUCHESS 

2.  LITERATURE 

3.  THE  PIRATE 

4.  HOME 

5.  "AN*  GEORGE  SAYS  TO  ME,  HE  SAYS—” 
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STORIES  OF 
SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

A Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme-Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 

Music  Critic  of  “ Harper's  Weekly” 

This  book  fills  a genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for 
it  offers  in  compact,  accessible,  and  easily  intelligible 
form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  under* 
standingly  to  the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It 
presents  dearly  and  without  technical  analysis  the 
poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  ini(iortant 
example  of  programme- music  in  the  symphonic  reper- 
toire. putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehend ingly,  for 
example,  to  a symphony  by  Berlioz,  an  overture  by 
Mendelssohn,  a symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a tune- 
poem  by  Strauss  or  iVbussy. 

“ Thi-  Iv-t  (hint;  f'«r  rvery  ronrrrl-g» vr  to  «|ii  i«  to  git  :i  ,-npy  «»f  Mr. 
Gilni.in's  1-*L  ..n«l  ftvpir.  himself  1icfuretuin<l.“-  .V.  1 J::rnwg  1‘ast. 

“Fn«m  .-..I  l.iut  ..ml  R.itT  t.n.l  W-urner.  «Nn  m thr 

wirt-  - "f  Sinn-  . •t'ln-ly,  I >t 1 *»i - v,  Si1»  tin-  Kimf-kv-K"rs,ikufl.  Klj;;ir. 
Chn.lwii  V.  ..1-I  r-e.  with  m.inv  other.,  that  w ill  «n  < ur  to  «mn«rt. 

pm  T"  - Mr  'olni.n  tui  I. -ft  it'll  hint;  th.it  h;i«  :mv  . I hi  the  ..tUnlion 
of  aiuui  -lovers,  , . , It  :•  useful  .in  it  interest  ini;  liottk 

i ke  AVj'  .Unite  Review. 

“A  valuable  contribution  to  the  mmlc-lnvcr’s  library  ” 

— Chitago  Dost. 

Prioe,  S1.25  net. 
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THE 

PRESIDENTIAL 
SKIRMISH  LINE 

Is  the  title  of  a notable  two-part  article 
in  which  Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson  will 
consider  impartially  the  personalities  and 
the  tactical  strength  of  the  men  who  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  columns  now  ad- 
vancing upon  the  national  conventions. 

Read  this  absorbing  article  if  you  wish 
to  be  informed  concerning  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  the  political  situation. 


THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  MONEY 
AND  BANKING 

By  CHARLES  A.  CONANT 

In  the  demand  for  literature  on  financial 
subjects,  this  work  deserves  special  con- 
sideration. A chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume is  specially  devoted  to  “ The  Origins 
of  Crises,”  in  which  much  is  set  forth  that 
anticipates  present  conditions.  Another 
chapter,  on  " The  Management  of  Crises,” 
anticipates  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury  to  afford  relief  to 
the  money  market. 

This  book  was  among  the  first  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  making  large  loans  on 
securities  pushed  upward  by  speculation 
to  inflated  values. 

Two  Volumes  Price,  $4.00  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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COMMENT 

The  New  York  Democratic  Convention 

In  so  far  as  tho  Democratic  State  convention  in  New  York 
di-elarvd  for  an  uninstructed  delegation  to  Denver  it  uctcd 
unquestionably  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  a large 
majority  of  the  Democratic  voters  of  tho  State.  New  York 
is  not  for  Bryan.  Everybody  knows  that.  Then*  were  Bryan 
men  at  the  invention,  but  not  many.  They  were  far  out- 
voted.  All  the  masters  and  most  of  the  men  of  the  conven- 
tion were  opposed  to  instructions.  The  deposition  of  Mc- 
Caiiukn  as  representative  boss  of  Brooklyn  and  the  rejection 
of  his  delegates  v.-as  an  exploit  of  a species  not  without 
precedent  in  political  conventions,  where  the  good  old  rule 
is  apt  to  suffice — 

Tluil  they  should  take  who  have  the  |s»wer. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

It  angered  McCarkkn  and  his  frienda  to  he  east  out,  but  it 
di«l  not  seem  to  lie  seriously  revolting  to  the  convention's 
sense  of  propriety.  The  arrogant  act  thut  did  outrage  tlie 
sensibilities  of  n serious  proiiortioii  of  the  delegate*  was  the 
rushing  through  of  a resolution  empowering  the  State  Com- 
mittee to  complete  it*  own  memliersliip.  The  custom  has 
been  for  the  delegates  from  each  Senatorial  distri«-t  to  name 
the  State  committeeman.  The  resolution  aforesaid  in  effect 
abolished  the  custom,  mid  peremptorily  lodged  the  selection 
of  the  State  Committee  in  the  hand*  of  Charles  Murphy 
and  W ii.i.ia  m J.  Connor*.  They  cxcreised  their  powers  forth- 
with hy  turning  out  the  «-ommitteemen  who  were  opjmsod  to 
them,  and  tilling  their  plai-es  with  jiersons  who  knew  how  to 
take  orders,  thus  making  the  committee  abjectly  harmonious. 
In  *0  doing  they  made  trouble,  and  the  convention  broke  up 
in  tumult,  epithets,  and  menaces,  leaving  Mirpiiy  and  Con- 
nors in  complete  control  of  the  Democratic  organization  in 
New  York  State.  A remarkable  brace  of  statesmen  they  are, 
i-specially  Connors,  and  wonderful  it  is  that  they  should 
control  an  orgnni/utinn  with  such  a history,  such  traditions 
and  such  an  existing  momliership  a*  the  Democratic  jmrty 
in  this  State-!  Represent  the  jairt.v  they  do  not,  hut  it.  may 
Is?  that  they  are  fair  representatives  of  the  Democrats  in  this 
State  who  make  a business  of  polities,  work  hard  at  it.  mid 
live  by  it.  In  the  competition  with  these  professionals 
lawyers,  doctors,  judges,  merchants,  and  other  citizens  who 
work  at  politics  in  their  spare  time  do  not  make  much  of  a 
figure. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  Divine  Right  Denied 

Has  somebody  l*«cn  saying.  “ Why  don’t  you  K|ieak  for 
yourself,  JoiIN  ?”  to  Governor  Johnson,  or  has  he  been  mis- 
rv|*orted?  A11  Omaha  despatch  wliieh  has  cirriihitcd  in  the 
papers  quote*  him  a*  briskly  deprecating  the  assertion  of 
the  Commoner  that  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  Would  lie 


instructed  for  Brvan.  “ Entirely  untrue,"  says  Governor 
Johnson,  dial  udils  that  then*  will  be  surprises  for  that 
Pennsylvania  delegation  when  it  gels  to  Denver,  and  that  it 
will  be  found  voting  with  New  York.  lie  went  on  to  say: 

Mr.  Bryan  was  for  several  years  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  the 
Democratic  party,  amt  many  consider  him  as  such  yet,  but  how 
long  this  popularity  will  continue  is  u matter  of  conjecture.  The 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  an  ominous  and  rocky  future  for  him. 
I presume  I ought  to  apologia*  fur  coming  into  £ebrn»ku  and  sav 
ing  these  things,  but  to  a man  up  a tree  they  certainly  appear 
truthful. 

This  is  a shocking  defiance  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  divine  right  to 
the  nomination  if  he  want*  it,  and  it  ha*  been  u surprise 
to  ace  such  candid  speech,  attributed  to  Governor  Johnson. 
Yet  the  report  is  nt  this  writing  still  uncontradicted,  and. 
after  all,  how  can  Governor  Johnson  take  any  interest  in 
hi*  owu  candidacy  and  not  dispute  Dr.  Bryan’*  divine  right  f 
There  must  bo  two  sides  to  every  game.  In  the  game  to  be 
played  at  Denver  there  is  no  question  on  which  side  Mr. 
Brvan  is.  He  is  against  every  candidate  except  Bryan; 
against  them  all,  heartily,  for  the  nomination,  and  with  the 
suggestion  made  in  his  L-lialf.  though  not  hy  him.  that  not 
one  of  them,  if  nominated,  can  get  a large  enough  projior- 
tion  of  the  Bryan  vote  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Example 

Governor  Johnson  certainly  makes  a bettor  appearance  as 
a candidate  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryan’s  candidacy,  than  as  a can- 
didate witling  to  take  the  nomination  if  Mr.  Bryan  i*  willing 
to  let  him  have  it.  Whoever  i*  not  for  Bryan  is  against  him. 
and  might  as  well  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Mr.  Bryan  set* 
the  example,  and  it  is  a good  one.  He  shows  not  the  slightc-t 
compunction  in  showing  whom  he  i*  for,  and  that  lie  is  again-* 
every  one  else. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Times 

What  is  Svmi'ki,  Gom  Plats’*  id«*a  of  the  spirit  of  the  time*? 
In  a speech  the  other  night  in  New  York,  at  a mass  mooting 
called  to  impress  upon  Congress  the  expediency  of  amending 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  so  a*  to  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  against  boycotting, 
Mr.  Com r Elis  said: 

The  Supreme  Court  call*  us  a trust,  but,  my  fricmls,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  nntliiiig  more  than  a creation  of  the  people — it  Is  nothing 
more  than  human,  and.  like  you  and  me,  it  is  liable  to  err,  and  i» 
coiiKefjuently  subject  to  the  criticism  of  men. 

I would  resent  any  imputation  that  the  highest  court  in  the  laud 
was  prompted  hy  any  -or did  motives;  but  it  is  made  up  of  men 
who  were  successful  lawyers  and  jurists,  and.  as  such,  they  an 
necessarily  men  whose  rearing  and  environment  arc  not  in  am>rd 
with  the  spirit  of  tin?  times.  A man  in  these  days  must  show  he  is 
all  right  for  vested  interests  before  In*  ran  even  become  a lawyer, 
nnd  later  on,  perhaps,  a judge  with  power  to  poms  on  tin-  rights  of 
the  great  body  of  tin*  |**oplc. 

What  is  the  spirit  of  tin*  times  with  which  Mr.  (Jumpers 
finds  tile  just icc*  of  the  Supremo  Court  not  in  accord?  They 
arc  not  in  accord  with  it,  lie  says,  lava  use  tliey  have  been 
successful  lawyers  and  jurists,  men  who  have  shown  that  th»-v 
were  “all  right  for  vested  interests.”  I*  the  spirit  of  tin- 
times,  then,  opposed  to  * vested  interests”  (which  means  the 
rights  of  property),  .uid  opposed  to  having  the  law*  inter- 
preted by  lawyers?  I*  it.  as  Mr.  Go  M PER*  secs  it,  oppos'd 
to  law  altogether?  Probably  not.  We  don’t  suppose  Mr. 
Gomper*  is  ail  anarehist..  No  doubt  lie  wants  laws,  hut  it 
would  worn  that  they  must  In-  laws  that  will  let  hi*  side  b**'* 
and  tie  the  oilier  side  up.  But  tho  lawyers’  i«k*a  of  law  is 
something  that  will  work  both  ways,  and  that  undoubtedly 
is  the  notion  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  about  it.  The 
great  purpose  of  law  is  to  defend  the  weak  against  tho  strong, 
and  to  substitute  rule  and  right  for  force.  If  the  spirit  of 
the  time  favor*  seizure  of  property  by  main  strength  by  any 
one  who  ha*  the  strength  and  covets  the  property,  thou  cer- 
tainly the  jurists  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  in  accor-1 
with  it. 

Keep  the  Laws 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  court  is  human  ami  liable  to  err. 
but  Mr.  Gomitrs’s  notion  that  lieoauac  its  members  are  law- 
yer* it  is  committed  to  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  property 
and  opposed  to  the  rights  of  labor  is  ludicrously  mistaken. 

It  is  committed  to  the  defence  of  all  rights  and  the  defeat 
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of  all  wrongs;  to  the  annulment  of  laws  that  arc  unconstitu- 
tional and  the  correct  ion  of  laws  that  are  unwise.  The  way 
it  corrects  unwise  laws  is  by  enforcing  them.  “ We  will  obey 
the  laws,”  says  Mr.  (Jompriw,  “but  when  we  find  a law  that 
does  not  permit  progress  under  modem  conditions,  then  we 
will  see  that  the  law  is  changed.”  There  he  is  on  firm  ground. 
Provided  ho  has  votes  enough  behind  him  he  ran,  in  time, 
make  what  laws  he  will.  And  if  the  Supreme  Court  finds 
any  of  his  laws  to  tie  unconstitutional,  he  can  in  time  (if  ho 
has  the  votes)  amend  the  Constitution  to  suit  his  voters  or 
himself.  And  in  time,  too,  if  his  voters  stand  by  him.  he  or 
his  successor*  can  put  whom  they  will  on  the  bench  to  inter- 
pret the  laws.  It  is  a free  country:  the  people  have  all  the 
power  there  is,  and  can  use  it,  subject  to  delays  wisely  con- 
trived to  further  stability  of  government  and  protect  liherty 
and  property.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Gompi'Ks;  got  the  votes,  and  if 
you  live  long  enough  you  can  have  everything  your  way,  and 
square  everything  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ns  you  see  it 
Rut  meanwhile  obey  the  laws,  thereby  avoiding  trouble,  and 
setting  an  example  that  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  keeping  order 
when  you  have  won  out  and  the  laws  have  been  changed  to 
suit  you.  The  railroads  ami  the  trusts  obey  the  laws  now. 
Follow  their  example.  It  is  a good  one. 

Misplacing  the  Blame 

Instead  of  complaining  that  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  lawyers.  Mr.  G on  pun  s might  better  grumble  that 
more  lawyers,  or  lictter  ones,  did  not  have  a hand  in  drafting 
the  Siifriian  law. 

Exit  the  Aldrich  Bill 

The  Aldrich  bill  ceased  a good  while  ago  to  he  the  bill 
that  Mr.  ALDRICH  proposed.  The  chances  of  its  passing  in 
some  amended  form  have  been  gradually  fading,  until  at 
this  writing  its  obituary  notice  has  been  sent  out  and  ac- 
cepted for  publication.  In  its  Inter  hours,  and  us  tinkered 
and  rctinkered.  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  hanks 
lined  up  against  it,  and  that  finished  it.  The  Vrkkla.ni>  bill, 
its  successor,  is  now  iimler  the  scrutiny  of  our  legislators. 
One  detail  of  it  that  recommends  it  to  the  hunkers  who  op- 
posed the  Al.mtini  hill  is  that  it  includes  commercial  paper 
as  a basis  for  emergency  currency.  Mr.  V kpki.and  insists 
that  some  provision  to  safeguard  the  business  of  the  country 
against  panic  and  the  consequent  locking  up  of  currency 
should  l»e  made  in  the  present  session  of  Congress.  In  that 
he  continues  the  effort  begun  by  Mr.  Annum,  and  differs 
from  Mr.  FoWLKR,  who  declares  that  a bill  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a currency  commission  ia  all  that  is  needed  at  the 
present  time.  There  the  matter  hangs  ut  this  writing. 
Though  the  Aldrich  hill  seems  to  have  failed,  the  discus- 
sion which  it  has  provoked  has  been  valuable,  and  the 
Vrerland  hill  may  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  impor- 
tance of  its  purpose — to  provide  an  emergency  currency — 
ia  better  recognized  and  lictter  understood  than  ever;  Con- 
gress is  better  qualified  to  accomplish  it  tliun  it  was  two 
mouths  ago.  and  may  still  accomplish  something  before  it 
ntijoiini*.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  will  doubtless  appoint 
the  commission  to  revise  our  present  currency  system,  the 
defects  of  which  have  been  effectually  expounded  in  the 
Aldrich  hill  debates. 

Insurance  Against  War 

It  is  a serious  matter  that,  by  a vote  of  IDS)  to  83.  the  four 
battleship  programme  recommended  by  tho  President  has 
been  rejected  by  the  House.  Nobody  wunts  to  put  u cent  more 
than  is  necessary  into  battleship*.  They  pay  no  direct  divi- 
dends to  their  owners,  and  the  value  of  tho  indirect  profit  on 
them  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  peace  ia  apt  to  be 
less  appreciated  than  it  deserves.  Battleships  are  insurance 
against  war.  They  are  very  dear  to  huild,  unproductive  when 
built,  and  very  expensive  to  maintain.  But  all  insurance  is 
costly  and  unproductive.  It  would  la*  an  enormous  economy 
if  we  could  do  away  with  the  need  of  fire-insurance  or  even 
make  a material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  it.  The  loss  by 
fire  last  year  in  this  country  was  about  $214,000,000;  the 
insurance  lost  was  $128,000,000,  and  doubtless  the  cost  of  in- 
surance was  considerably  more  than  that  sum.  Resides  this 
cost  of  insurance  premiums  we  must  reckon  as  part  of  our  fire- 
insurance  bill  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  all  the  fire- 
apparatus  and  firemen  in  the  country.  Measured  up  against 


our  fire-insurance  bill  our  war-insurance  hill  does  not  seem 
so  big.  Last  year  it  was  aliont  $200,000,000;  about  $08,000,- 
000  for  the  navy  ami  $102,0o0,(KK)  for  the  army.  It  is,  of 
course,  a pity  we  have  to  pay  so  much.  Whenever  all  the 
lending  nations  can  agree  to  diminish  the  chances  of  war 
and  carry  less  war  insurance,  we  can  and  will  join  with  them 
in  doing  so.  But  until  there  is  such  agreement  it  will  bo  bail 
economy  for  us  to  save  money  on  our  war  insurance.  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  vote  two  battleships  and  a couple  of  col- 
liers. and  to  authorize  naval  expenditure  of  nearly  $108,(8X1,000. 
That  is  by  no  means  a niggardly  provision,  but  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  experts  it  does  not  quite  warrant  us  in  feeling 
that  as  agHinst  the  chances  of  w*ar  we  are  “fully  insured.” 

Race-track  Betting 

Article  IT.,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York  reads: 

Nor  shall  any  lottery  or  the  sale  of  lottery  ticket*,  ponl*e||ing. 
Itookmaking.  or  any  other  kind  of  gumMing  hereafter  l*e  authorized 
or  allowed  within  this  State,  und  the  Legislature  shall  pass  appro- 
priate laws  to  prevent  offenses  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Whatever  meticulous  members  of  the  hench  and  bar  may  say 
it  looks  to  us  as  if  cue  duty  at  least  this  provision  impose* 
upon  the  Legislature,  namely,  the  jiassage  of  laws  which  will 
be,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent every  kind  of  gambling  everywhere  within  the  State. 
To  he  sure,  it  does  not  necessarily  command  the  Legislature 
to  penalize  gambling  in  such  a manner  ns  to  make  it  crim- 
inal; but  no  more  does  it  privilege  the  same  body  to  omit  to 
prevent  gambling  in  certain  places  when  pcnalth**  can  be  im- 
posed which  will  effect  such  prevention.  To  admit  any  such 
proposition  would  be  to  concede  that  what  tho  Constitution 
tays  the  Legislature  must  do  the  Legislature  needn't  do  if 
it  doesn’t  want  to.  In  passing  the  Pkrcy-Gray  law  our  law- 
makers partly  fulfilled  a constitutional  obligation;  when  they 
puss  the  Aunkw-Hart  bills,  and  not  until  then,  will  they 
havp  made  good  altogether.  Whether  the  people  wish  them 
to  make  good  altogether,  whether  it  would  be  good  for  the 
|»eople  if  they  should,  is  quite  another  matter.  Irf*t  us  suppose 
that  the  majority  of  us  would  like  to  see  gambling  in  this 
State  exterminated.  But  this  is  impossible ; all  the  law  cun 
do  is  to  reduce  the  practice  to  a minimum.  Now  banish  the 
bookmakers  from  the  race-tracks ; many  of  them  would  open 
up  establishments  in  the  cities,  for  they  must  live.  Simul- 
taneously most  of  the  men  who  are  forever  proclaiming  that 
horec-raeing  is  the  greatest  sport  on  earth  would  nevertheless 
unaccountably  lose  interest  in  it  and  stay  in  town.  In  other 
words,  gambling-houses  und  gamblers  would  become  more 
numerous  in  the  cities,  although  operating  secretly  for  fear 
of  the  law.  Under  such  conditions  would  not  the  number  of 
young  men  who  go  wrong  he  greatly  reduced  ¥ Possibly; 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  find  a race-track  and  risk  your  money 
with  impunity;  another  to  find  a house  operating  on  the  quiet 
and  risk  your  money  criminally.  But  what  about  the  many 
working-men  with  families  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  get  to  a rnee-traek,  hut  who  would  las  given  more 
opportunities  to  risk  their  little  alls?  Surely,  whether  the 
Aijnew-H  art  bills  ought  to  be  passes  I is  a question  on  which 
holiest,  men  may  well  differ. 

Preserve  the  National  Forests 

A letter  printed  on  another  page  calls  attention  to  the 
neglect  of  Congress,  so  far,  to  take  any  action  for  the  forests 
of  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachians.  No 
measure  is  more  important  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  country  than  this  one  to  which  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Roujnb.  calls  attention. 

The  Results  of  an  Attempt  to  Reform  (Xd  Age 

If  the  demon  Rum  had  continued  to  this  day  “ chained 
to  the  burning  lake,”  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  sons 
of  old  Aram  would  he  any  better  off  than  they  are.  There 
have  been  always  altout  so  many  of  mankind  who  would  have 
“had  something”  anyway.  If  Rum  had  been  kept  below, 
they  would  have  fallen  victims  to  his  cousin  demon.  Opium; 
and  if  Opium  had  also  been  suppressed,  they  would  have 
worshipped  Cocaine,  or  Coffee,  or  Tobacco,  or  even  Tea,  or 
would  have  Itoen  tempted  by  some  other  demon  ns  yet,  for- 
tunately, undiscovered.  But  Rum  has  been  on  earth  since 
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nobody  knows  when,  and  still  is  on  earth — very  much  on 
earth — great  ly  to  the  i list  re**  of  many  good  people  of  negative 
apatite  who  love  the  Angel  Temperance.  Now,  theoretically, 
we  hate  Rum  like  poison,  but  he  is  a big  devil  pretty  strongly 
entrenched  behind  the  affections  of  many  classes  of  men, 
and  even  women,  and  if  he  is  to  be  ousted  from  any  one 
of  his  earthworks  his  whole  front  has  got  to  be  driven  back 
simultaneously.  We  wish  the  temperance  advocates,  and  es- 
pecially the  Christian  Temperance  Union  women,  understood 
this — they  could  if  they  would  inform  themselves  of  certain 
conditions  that  have  recently  developed  near  the  national  old 
soldiers*  homes.  A year  ago  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
bill  abolished  the  canteens  herein  hitherto  maintained.  In 
the  name  of  temperance  what  has  this  abolition  accomplished  f 
In  eight  months,  according  to  Major  Muses  Hams,  general 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  managers, — 

The  number  of  nutes  of  acute  alcoholism  treated  . . . increased. 
Tlie  smallest  increase  reported  was  thirteen  per  cent,  at  the  Pacific 
l>rs licit  i Santa  Monica.  California),  and  the  largest,  ninety-one  per 
cent.,  at  tin*  Hasten*  branch  in  Maine. 

The  largest  increase  was  at  the  Maine  home,  and  Maine  is  a 
“ prohibition  ” State!  In  explanation  here  is  a compressed 
statement  from  the  report  of  the  governor  of  the  home: 

The  number  of  italnonn  which  have  been  established  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  the  home  since  the  anti-canteen  provision  cannot  be  positively 
stated,  because  such  places  attempt  to  work  secretly.  Observation 
would  indicate  that  the  number  lias  more  than  doubled.  There  arc 
now  plaees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  home  to  which  the  members  resort 
in  large  numbers  to  all  appearances  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
obtain  liquor.  This  liquor  is  of  the  vilest.  Pocket  |*eddler*  are 
numerous.  Some  of  them  Iiave  tircomc  so  bold  as  to  attempt  to  ply 
their  trade  within  the  reservation. 

Of  such  a nature  arc  the  recently  developed  conditions  of 
which  we  spoke.  Nor  arc  these  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
vicinities  of  old  soldiers’  homes:  they  are  also  to  la*  found 
near  most  of  our  army  posts,  and  arc  so  detrimental  to  the 
service  that.  General  Fkki>kui<k  Dk.\T  Grant,  who  prides  him- 
self on  heiug  a total  abstainer,  said  not  long  ago  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  re-establishing  and  maintaining  canteens  until 
“ the  time  cornea  when  the  civil  authorities  abolish  those  dens 
near  military  reservations  kept  by  viciona  persons  who  tempt 
the  soldiers  of  our  army  to  their  destruction." 

Of*  yes)  a Great  Gain 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  says: 

Harpekh  Weekly  says  Mnyax'.h  talent  is  hialrionie, . not  po- 
litical. If  we  could  got  Mr.  Mkyax  shunted  to  the  stage  and  lose 
some  actors  vr  might  name  in  the  whirl  of  politics,  there  would  be 
a gain  all  round. 

The  Appointment  of  the  Major -General  of  the  Cuban  Army 

Schor  Pino  G item  a,  Cuba’s  most  successful  revolutionary, 
by  the  grace  of  Governor  Maooon  has  1m*ch  appointed  Major- 
General  of  the  Cuban  army.  Set  a thief  to  catch  a thief 
has  long  been  axiomatic.  Set  a revolutionist  to  catch  a revo- 
lutionist is  such  an  analogous  principle  that  probably  it  also 
will  come  to  be  in  time  hi*  accepted  truth.  Manifestly  the 
judge  has  thrown  the  ap|w)intment  at  two  birds;  not  only  at 
whosoever  other  than  GrBRKv  may  become  a revolter,  but  at 
Gi  krra  himself  in  the  same  capacity.  We  have  a precedent 
for  the  judges  manmiivre  in  mind.  Away  back  in  the  forties 
or  fifties  of  the  Inst  century  the  much-denounced  Antonio 
1,01’KX  iik  Santa  Anna  organized  in  Mexico  a force  of  mounted 
polieemen.  whe,  because  of  their  dress,  were  nicknamed 
“ Cueradoa.”  These  horsemen  persecuted  the  bandits  with 
more  or  lean  success  until  Santa  Anna’s  death,  and  then  took 
to  the  road  themselves.  They  established  a headquarters  in 
(lie  Mulincltc  Mountains,  near  Puebla,  and  achieved  success 
almost  immediately.  Indeed,  they  acquired  so  much  gold  and 
silver  that  they  plated  their  clothing  and  saddlery  with  the 
metal*,  and  came  to  la*  known  as  “ Plateadoa.”  Now  it  goes 
without  saying  that  their  suppression  was  attempted,  and 
failed.  Iiut  General  Tonacu  CoMONFOBT,  who  was  President 
of  Mexico  not  long  after  Santa  Anna,  seems  to  have  been 
much  such  a practical  psychologist  a«  Governor  Haijinix, 
for  he  made  the  **  Platendos " a projsmal:  they  might  either 
continue  to  ri-k  the  short  shrift  when  capture*!,  or  enter 
again  the  service  of  the  government.  To  a man,  almost,  they 
iiovptnl  the  second  alternative,  and  became  once  more  instru- 
mental in  the  suppression  of  brigandage.  Sines*,  as  an  or- 
ganization they  have  continued  to  live,  und  are  known  to-day 
as  the  stale's  Ru  rales. 


The  European  Outlook 

At  present  there  is  no  war  cloud  on  the  European  horizon,  if 
we  except  the  threatened  demonstration  against  Turkey  by  twelve 
Italian  battleships,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  lant-nuni'il 
Power  to  make  reparation  for  the  recent  murder  of  an  Italian 
priest  and  to  permit  Italy  to  open  post-offices  in  certain  Ottoman 
seaports.  A#  Turkey  has  only  one  battleship  and  no  first-class 
cruiser,  and  as  she  could  not  reach  Italy  on  land  without  crossing 
Austrian  territory,  of  course  she  had  to  comply  with  the  Italian 
ultimatum:  otherwise  she  would  lose  Tripoli,  the  last  remnant 
of  her  once  extensive  North- African  dominions,  as  well  as  all  her 
islands  in  the  .Kgcan  Sea,  to  which  Italy,  as  the  heir  of  Venice, 
believes  herself  to  have  a moral  claim. 

At  present  there  is  no  apprehension  that  the  Macedonian  ques- 
tion will  kindle  a conflagration  in  southeastern  Europe,  fur  all  of 
the  gnat  Powers,  including  Kngland,  si-cm  inclined  to  accept 
Russia's  programme  of  Marcdouiau  reforms,  which  is  less  offensive 
to  Ottoman  dignity  than  that  formulated  by  Sir  Howard  Grey. 
t_Yue  suspicion  and  resentment  aroused  in  Russia  and  the  Soutli- 
Slavic  states  by  the  announcement  of  Austria's  intention  to 
exercise  the  right  given  her  by  tin*  Treaty  of  Merlin  to  extend  her 
trans-Hosnimn  railway  through  the  district  of  Xovi-liazar  to  a 
junction  with  the  Turkish  line  running  to  Salonica  have  been 
allayed  hy  tier  consent  to  the  const  ruction  of  another  railway  con- 
necting the  Danube  with  the  Adriatic,  and  passing,  so  far  as  its 
eastern  section  is  concerned,  through  Servia. 

In  tlie  relations  between  Germany  and  France  there  seems  no 
longer  to  be  any  tension  with  reference  to  Morocco,  the  Merlin 
Foreign  Office  having  Im  convinced  that  France  has  no  design  of 
acquiring  territory  in  Northwest  Africa,  although  she  may  Is*  com- 
pelled to  occupy  not  only  the  wea  porta  of  Morocco,  hut  some 
strategic  points  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  so  long  as  troubles 
are  to  la*  feared.  There  is  the  Ipss  ground  for  dread  of  Germany's 
interference  with  tlie  French  plans  for  restoring  order  in  the 
Mbereefian  possessions.  because  Kmperor  William  II.  earnestly 
desires  a friendly  understanding  with  Franco,  if  only  to  induce 
French  banker*  to  subscribe  to  the  new  German  and  Prussian 
government  loans. 

Relieved  for  a time  by  her  treaty  with  -Japan  from  tlie  necessity 
of  maintaining  a great,  army  in  the  Far  Hast,  Russia  is  devoting 
her  attention  to  internal  affairs.  The  third  Duma  is  accomplish- 
ing far  more  in  tlie  way  of  substantive  legislation  than  was 
effected  by  its  two  predecessors.  It  is  now  evident  to  all  on- 
lookers that  if  the  lirst  Duma,  like  the  present  assembly,  had 
been  elected  ou  a narrowly  restricted  franchise,  the  Russian 
people  would  have  escaped  two  years  of  agitation,  and  their 
education  in  the  art  of  representative  self-government  would  lie 
more  advanced.  Tin*  blunder  of  Is-ginning  with  a close  approach 
to  universal  suffrage  in  a country  where  self-rule  had  hitherto 
Wen  unknown  was  the  less  excusable  on  the  part  of  Count  Witte, 
because  lie  had  under  his  eyes  in  Prussia  an  electoral  system, 
which,  however  distasteful  to  the  proletariat,  undoubtedly  assures 
ascendency  to  the  property-owning  and  educated  classes.  The 
third  Duma,  which  resemble*  the  Prussian  Chamher  of  Deputies 
as  regards  the  methods  by  which  it  was  chosen,  contains  a very 
large  majority  of  Conservatives  and  Moderates,  who  have  shown 
themselves  able  to  exercise  much  inllnence  over  the  Czar.  They 
have,  for  example,  prevailed  Upon  him  to  renounce  the  naval  pro- 
gramme, upon  which  In*  was  said  to  luive  act  his  heart,  and  which 
eontemplatcd  an  ex|M'iuliture  of  from  half  a billion  to  a billion 
dollars,  and  persuaded  him  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  almost 
all  of  the  money  at  Russia's  disposal  for  defensive  purpose*  should 
l«e  allotted  to  the  army.  Kxiiericocc  has  shown  that  Russia  can 
never  become  a great  sea  Power,  so  long  ns  she  is  prevented  from 
using  the  Dardanelles,  whereas,  in  spite  of  the  sort  of  stalemate 
which  she  experienced  on  the  Munchurian  ehess-laiard,  she  is  still 
unquestionably  one  off  the  greatest  land  Powers  on  earth.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  money  necessary  for  the  reorganization,  re- 
equipment. and  enlargement  of  the  standing  army  will  Iiave  to  la* 
secured  abroad,  and  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  present 
lhimn,  unlike  its  predecessors,  will  sanction  the  transactions 
needed  for  the  purpose.  It  i*  improbable,  however,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  borrow  money  in  France  or  Kngland  will  be  made  by 
the  Mt.  Petersburg  government  until  after  the  Imperial  German 
and  Royal  Prussian  loans,  collectively  amounting  to  over  $160,000.- 
000,  shall  In* vc  lsx*n  placed.  Much  of  the  sun*  to  be  raised  by 
Prussia  will  have  to  Is*  used  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  ex- 
propriation of  Polish  landlords  in  the  provinces  of  Posen  and 
West  Prussia,  while,  in*  the  other  Itand,  a large  part  of  the  fund* 
secured  for  the  iin|M-rial  exchequer  will  have  to  Is*  applied  to  the 
execution  of  the  naval  programme,  which,  as  lately  revised,  calls  for 
•the  laying  down  of  four  Itrrnrimntfth  1 1 annually,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 1011.  France,  by  the  way,  is  to  In-gin  the  construct  ion 
this  year  of  six  battleship*,  which  are  to  Is-,  we  are  told,  more 
powerful  than  the  Hrraitnovght  or  our  own  Dclairarc.  In  view  of 
this  project  on  her  part,  and  of  tin*  fact  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  Germany's  financial  ability  to  carry  out  her  latest 
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scheme  of  naval  expansion,  it  would  not  In*  surprising  if  in  HKWI 
Great  Britain  should  decide  to  build  no  fewer  than  ten  battleship* 
of  the  highrtt  type  annually  for  three  yean.  Only  in  that  way 
could  her  navy  be  kept  up  with  certainty  to  the  **  two- Power  ” 
standard. 

An  influence  that  will  make  strongly  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
world'B  peace  is  Great  Britain'*  consciousness  that  her  capability 
of  engaging  in  war  will  be  lessened  materially  if  the  costly  old- 
age  (tension  scheme  .shall  lieconte  a law.  Fur  the  moment,  indeed, 
s|«-  ban  no  apprehension  of  being  forced  to  become  a belligerent — 
thank*  to  her  nfralr  eordiole  with  France,  lier  convention  with 
Husain,  her  alliance  with  Japan,  and  her  arbitration  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Her  alliance  with  Japan,  however,  which  is 
regarded  with  less  and  In*  favor  by  British  subject*  in  the  Orient, 
expires  by  limitation  in  lftlS  | unless  previously  renewed  I,  and 
then  Britain  may  find  herself  involved  in  new  exigencies  and 
complications. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  skies  look  serene.  The  one 
Kumpcan  country  which  is  now  threatened  with  grave  internal 
disorder  is  Portugal,  where  the  Itrpublican*,  having  succeeded  in 
electing  only  a few  member*  of  the  Cortes  in  the  recent  general 
election,  are  evincing  an  inclination  to  revert  to  violence,  in  order 
to  bring  nlmut  a revolution.  The  present  ministry,  which  is  the 
milconir  of  a coalition  of  several  Monarchist  groups,  seem  to 
shrink  from  complying  with  the  unanimous  demand  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  at  l.islstn  that  a resolute  effort  lie  made  to  unravel 
the  conspiraey  of  whieh  the  late  King  and  hi*  eldest  son  were 
victims,  and  to  ferret  out  the  assassin*.  It  is  on  the  cards  thut, 
owing  to  their  indecision  and  timidity,  the  royal  family  may  feel 
const  rained  to  recall  Senlior  Franco  and  clothe  him  once  more 
with  dictatorial  powers. 

Two  incidents  conducive  to  the  mitigation  of  the  horror* 
of  warfare  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  world’s  •peacs* 
have  occurred  during  the  last  few'  weeks.  In  the  first  place, 

fireat  Britain  has  invited  all  th**  Powers  that  participated  in  the 
second  Peace  Congress  to  attend  a conference  to  be  held  this 
summer  in  Isvmlon,  with  the  object  of  agreeing  upon  a code  of 
international  maritime  law,  to  he  applied,  in  the  event  of  war.  by 
the  new  International  Priws  Court  whieh  was  created  last  year 
at  The  Hague,  but  which,  as  yet.  has  not  been  organized.  The 
oilier  incident  to  whieh  we  refer  is  the  rumored  discover,*  of  the 
means  of  imparting  such  *tu|*ndous  velocity  to  a projectile  as  to 
render  It  possible  to  bombard  Pari*  from  I»ndon  or  rice  rrrmz. 
How  long  would  it  be  after  the  British  or  French  capital  should 
have  been  devastated  by  this  interesting  engine  of  destruction  be- 
fore the  citizens  would  rise  in  tumult  and  force  their  government  to 
arrange  a peace?  A*  soon  as  war  becomes  intolerable,  it  will 
necessarily  conic  to  an  end. 


The  Spring  Woods 

**  We  arc  all  under  sentenee  of  death,”  writes  Pater  in  the  fa- 
mous concluding  paragraph ; and  in  view  of  the  brevity  of  our 
stay  and  the  uncertainties  hereafter,  he  warns  us  each  and  all  not 
In  s|M‘iid  our  little  interval  in  listlessnc**.  hut  to  join  nurselvea  to 
the  wisest  among  the  children  of  this  world  and  give  ourselves 
to  art  and  song. 

True,  indeed,  it  is  that  art  and  song  bring  their  own  reward, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  way  of  sending  life  and 
name  it  the  wisest.  Socrates,  for  example,  did  not  spend  his  little 
interval  in  art  or  song,  and  yet  it  is  fair  to  take  it  that  he  got  a 
good  deal  out  of  life.  Aa  for  the  rp*l  sensation  of  deserving  the 
chaplet  of  the  sage,  the  average  mortal  is  most  like  to  win  it  by 
friending  long.  idle,  rambling  days  in  the  spring  woods.  Is*t  him 
take  no  thought  of  what  he  shall  rat  or  what  he  shall  drink— a 
single  apple  in  a pocket  will  provide  amply  for  all  the  necessities 
of  u long  day;  and  its  to  what  he  shall  wear,  the  main  qualities 
of  his  garments  should  be  age.  familiarity,  toughness;  and  then 
let  a man.  unhampered  by  any  object  or  goal,  set  forth  with  an 
open  mind  to  admire  how  the  world  is  made.  For  just  at  this 
time  of  the  year  it  is  wrought  with  miracles  of  delicacy  and  intri- 
cacy and  beauty  beyond  speech. 

Kvcry  place  in  the  world  has  its  own  time  for -perfection.  One 
never  can  echo  quite  whole-heartedly  Browxino's, 

" Oh,  to  lie  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there!” 

Not  that  England  has  not  (wrennial  charm;  but  why  not  be  there 
in  June,  while  one's  about  it,  when  the  cold  and  the  drizzling 
gray  ness  are  once  and  for  all  folded  up  and  laid  on  the  shelf,  and 
when  the  larks  wheel,  circling,  singing  ovrr  every  field,  dropping 
tlieir  "silver  chain  of  sound":  when  all  the  wild  flower*  of  MtL- 
mx's  “ l.vcidas  ” and  Arnoiji’h  “ Thyrsi*  ” and  Shelley'*  *'  Ques- 
tion" an-  trailing  and  blooming  and  bedecking  the  whole  face  of 
'Ik*  earth,  and  when  every  wind  that  blows  is  faint  with  the  fumes 
of  sunlight  and  of  earth?  Every  one  who  is  attentive  to  the  real 


business  of  life,  the  catching  at  all  the  stray  ends  of  beauty  and 
heaping  tliem  in  a treasure-trove  of  memory,  knows  that  the  proper 
time  to  see  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  New  England  hills  is 
September,  when  just  a little  forecasting  tinge  of  frost  is  in  the 
air,  glinting  white  over  the  meadows  in  the  early  morning,  just  by 
way  of  adding  glitter  to  the  flashing  pageant  of  the  autumn 
leave*.  But  if  one  owned  the  magic  carpet,  as  truly  all  human 
beings  should  if  the  world  wen*  properly  constituted,  one  would 
sit  down  U|M>n  it.  just  nlsmt  tlie  I Oth  of  April  every  year,  and 
give  the  order,  “ To  the  Noutltern  woods."  Hut  prolmbly  it  would 
lie  lietter  to  leave  the  carpet  by  tlie  roadside,  nrar  some  old  his- 
toric town,  and  walk,  for  it  would  Is*  a pity  to  mis*  the  mile-long 
hedges  of  golden  broom  flinging  out  their  wild  arms  over  the 
straggling  white  road  tliat  run* 

“Like  a lane  out  of  heaven  that  lead*  through  a dream." 

Such  a sight,  it  would  seem,  is  almost  equal  in  its  glory  to 
WoRON  WORTH  'x  daffodils; 

“And  all  at  once  I saw  a crowd, 

A host  of  golden  daffodils." 

How  the  word*  bring  tlie  picture  to  tlie  mind!  He  must  have 
made  a sudden  turning,  and  mine  upon  them  quite  by  surprise — a 
whole  field  of  molten  gold,  ten  thousand  daffodil*  waving  in  tlie 
wind.  What  wonder  that  Shelley,  falling  upon  a like  experience, 
should  have  swooned  away  with  sheer  delight  of  the  vision,  since 
Hi! EL UtT  was  so  slightly  hound  down  to  earth  that  emotion  in 
variably  snapped  the  frail  tie.  Whoever  ha*  driven  up  a certain 
bare  rise  of  land  and  overlooked  a tiny,  worn-old.  hut  once  his- 
toric-proud village  in  Virginia,  has  seen  a sight  not  less  overwhelm- 
ing in  its  glory,  mile*  upon  mile*  of  the  golden  bn*»m  hedges. 

And  then  one  penetrates  from  tlie  roadside  into  the  softened 
and  checkered  light  of  the  woods.  The  trees  at  this  time  of  the 
year  combine  tlie  lieautirs  of  both  winter  and  summer;  they  are 
still  partially  la  re  to  the  blue  *ky,  letting  through  wonderful  lace- 
like traceries,  and  yet  the  tender  green  Iwspeak*  the  fuller  simile 
that  shall  come  when  the  sun  ha*  worked  himself  up  to  hi*  full 
midsummer  fervor.  The  long  needled  pine*  hung  with  brown  cones 
overtop  the  other  tree*,  their  great,  straight,  aspiring  stems  draw- 
ing line*  iu  the  wilderness,  and  below  them  the  low-growing  wide- 
spreading  dogwood  raise*  it*  layer*  of  purr  white  blossoms,  like 
an  unexpected  shower  of  baby  moons  caught  on  the  harp  branches 
and  held,  and  in  between,  for  sheer  luxuriance  and  supererogation, 
the  red  hud  and  the  Judas-tree  add  their  flash  of  color*.  Lower 
still  there  are  wild  knotted  tangles  of  coral  honeysuckle  and  yellow 
jasmine  clinging  to  the  holly  trees,  and  still  lower  the  wild  azalea 
bloom*,  pink  and  white  In  her  glossy  leave*.  Just  js-eping  niton- 
the  dead  leaves  there  rise  the  yellow  lady-slipper  orchid,  green 
jack*-in-the-pulpit.  serious.  straight,  and  comical  withal,  and  every- 
where sweet-scented  bracken.  A*  one  nears  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
wlmt  more  natural  than  a wide  stretch  of  the  red  columbines, 
hanging  jewel-like  above  their  tender,  sublimated  clover  leave* I 

The  noon  hour  should  Is*  spent  deep  in  the  wood*  and  among 
the  tree  top*.  One  need  not  climb,  but,  lying  flat  on  one's  hack, 
one  see*  all  the  affairs  half  way  between  earth  and  heaven.  A 
bald-headed  mother  eagle  may  lie  scolding  her  three  awkward 
young  one*  in  the  nest  and  spurring  them  on  to  make  an  effort 
to  fly.  There  Is  much  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  seeing 
an  eaglet  wavering  on  the  branch,  flapping  his  wings,  and  afraid 
to  trust  himself  in  the  air,  and  then,  finally,  soaring  off  so  easily 
and  comfortably. 

And  therr  in  tlie  noonday  stillness,  with  the  sun  throwing  fan- 
tastic shape*  of  light  on  the  ground,  out  of  the  quiet  and  the 
silence  the  little  furtive  wood  noises  penetrate. — the  tapping  of  the 
woodpecker,  the  squirrel’s  chirp,  the  whiz  of  wing  as  the  hum- 
ming-bird* fly  past,  and  the  drone  ami  buzz  of  insect*.  No  hints 
sing  just  at  this  hour;  but  blue  and  scarlet  and  cardinal  color, 
olive  and  gray  and  brown,  the  little  speeks  of  melodious  life  flit 
past  us.  bent  doubtless,  too.  upon  the  hoarding  of  beauty  after 
their  kind. 

The  hour*  move  slower  in  the  afternoon.  Before  the  great 
catastrophe  of  sunset  there  is  a pause,  a retard  of  the  action  of 
the  daily  pageant.  The  slant  rays  of  the  sun  linger  lazily  among 
the  briers  and  the  bushes:  a golden  and  russet  haze  glows  over 
all  the  woodland  greenery.  The  day  is  growing  grave  and  rev- 
erend. slow  of  movement,  and  majestic.  The  color  in  thp  woods 
fades,  and  a purplish-brown  mist,  called  darkneaa,  begin*  to  rise 
from  the  breast  of  the  earth.  Then  to  the  edge  of  tlie  wood  for 
a sight  of  the  open  sky.  where  the  lord  of  the  world  is  sinking, 
drawing  after  him  the  great  wing-shaped,  rosea  te-hued  clouds. 
Pale  line*  of  primrose  yellow,  slashes  of  green  and  lilac  and 
purple,  lie  hack  of  the  flaming  clouds: 

“ lamk  now  where  Color,  the  soul’*  bridegroom,  make* 

Tlie  house  of  heaven  splendid  for  the  bride.” 

With  the  flowrring  of  heaven  color  die*  out  of  earth,  it  take*  on 
a (Mile  and  anhen  hue;  nun-robed  the  evening  come*,  and  the  day 
in  the  spring  wood  die*,  a*  all  things  die.  But  who  shall  say  that 
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song  or  picture  could  have  inculcated  greater  strength  or  morn 
wisdom  ? 

**  I am  strong  with  the  strength  of  my  lord,  the  sun: 
llow  i lurk,  how  dark  soever  the  race  that  must  needs  be  run 
I nm  lit  with  the  aun. 

Oh,  never  the  mast  high  run  of  the  seaa 
Of  traffic  shall  hide  thee. 

Never  tike  bell-colored  snn>ke  of  the  factories 
Hide  thee. 

Never  the  reek  of  the  time's  feu-politics 
Hide  thee. 

And  ever  my  heart  through  the  night  shall  with  knowledge  Abide 
t lice, 

And  ever  by  day  shall  my  spirit  as  one  that  hath  tried  thee, 
Labor,  at  leisure,  in  art— till  yonder  beside  thee 
My  Mini  shall  float,  friend  Sun, 

The  Day  being  done.” 


Correspondence 

PRESERVE  TIIK  FORESTS 

Thr  Socutv  ro*  i sb  I’imkuo*  or  New  Formyr. 

Comoro.  N.  M , April  4,  ipoS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hnrprr's  Weekly: 

Sir, — Unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  Congress  to 
iiermit  legislation  at  this  session  beyond  the  regular  appropriation 
bill*  works  particular  hardship  in  the  White  Mountains.  The 
protective  forests  on  the  high  slopes  have  been  going  at  the  rate 
of  .100  acres  daily,  or  25.000  annually,  which  affects  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  navigation  interests  throughout  New  England. 

The  bill  for  national  forest*  in  the  White  Mountains  and  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  has  Iteen  endorsed  by  the  entire 
country.  Lumbermen  and  paper-makero,  farmers,  and  business 
men,  and  the  press,  without  exception,  have  urged  this  measure 
for  five  years.  Two  yearn  ago  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  was 
recommended  unanimously  to  the  House  of  Representative*  bv  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Sjieaker  did  not  then  lensiic  a law. 

At  a recent  hearing  before  the  present  Committee  «»  Agricul- 
ture. the  Governors  of  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire,  with  official 
delegates  from  the  Governors  of  twelve  other  States,  and  a group 
of  two  hundred  business  men  and  citizens  from  all  of  the  States 
Mist  of  the  Mississippi,  rxeept  four,  presented  evidence  that  the 
timber  supply  is  disappearing,  that  water  powers  are  affected, 
that  navigation  is  crippled,  ami  that  agriculture  in  the  low  lands, 
particularly  in  the  South,  is,  in  many  eases,  wiped  out  by  flood*. 
Delegates  from  the  Pittsburg  (liamUr  of  Commerce  showed  that 
recent  floods  cost  that  city  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Lawrence. 
Massuchiisetts.  sent  u ih- legal  ion,  including  the  mayor  ami  the 
president  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
Merrimac  for  drinking  water,  as  well  as  for  power.  To  all  these 
Congress  apparently  lias  turned  a deaf  ear. 

When  the  mutter  came  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Governors  of  MiiKsarhuHcttfl.  Connecticut,  and  North  Caroliua  sent 
aide  lawyers  to  Washington  to  prove  that-  the  matter  is  one  in 
which  Congress  has  undoubted  power  to  act. 

Neither  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  nor  that  on  Judiciary 
has  made  any  re|s>rt,  and  the  impression  prevails  at  Washington 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
leaders  in  the  Hons*-  of  Representatives  should  longer  olxitruct 
the  will  of  tlie  people!  When  six  New  England  State*  and  eight 
Southern  Stale*  unite  in  asking  prompt  action  by  Congress,  do 
the  men  who  guide  that  laxly  propose  to  turn  the' matter  calmly 
down!  What  do  the  representative*  from  the  South  and  frimr 
New  England  intend  to  do  alemt  it? 

We  ask  the  co-operation  of  your  paper  to  arrurr  action  at  thia 
wutoii  of  Cvnyrtaa.  I am,  sir. 

K.  W.  ROLUNH. 

WOULD  SHUT  UP  ANARCHISTS 

Mrmriu*.  Trns  . April  0,  ipaf. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper* a H erWy: 

Kin. — Wr  note  the  request,  by  our  President,  for  legislation 
again-t  anarchy.  Such  legislation  will  raise  question*  a*  to  con- 
stitutional rights  and  lihrrtic*. 

We  have  a number  of  competent  alienists  who  will  solve  that 
problem  in  nn  easy  manner.  No  man  of  normal  mind  will  be  an 
anarchist.  An  annrrhist  is  a dangerous  lunatic,  and  should  be 
placed  where  he  will  be  kept  out  of  trouble  and  taken  care  of. 

I>*t  the  advocating  of  anarchistic  idea*  l»e  proof  CflOClU*ivc  of 
insanity;  this  is  just,  will  get  rid  of  them  and  educate  against  the 
idea*,  as  anarchy  carries  with  it  the  ideu  of  insanity. 

I am.  sir.  A*  Physician. 

JOSEPH  HOAG’S  VISION 

To  the  Editor  of  Hnrprr'a  ||>rWy; 

Si*,— At  various  times  between  1820  and  18.10  there  nppenred 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  country  what,  was  called  ” The  Vision  of 
Joseph  Hoag.”  Hoag  was  a prrnclier  in  the  Society  of  Friend* 
of  some  local  reputation  in  the  interior  of  New  York  Stale,  where 
he  resided  for  many  years.  The  vision  wnx  first  revealed  to  the 
particular  meeting  over  which  he  presided  and  then  gradually  and 
extensively  circulated  in  printed  form  through  the  Eastern  States. 
The  discussion  which  it  then  provoked  hu*  long  since  been  for 
gotten-  lacking  backward  to-day.  his  predictions  may  at  least 


Ui  called  curious.  The  wonls  taken  from  a copy  in  the  pamtmioa 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  I’ennsylvauia  arc  a*  follows: 

" In  the  year  1803,  prutmbly  in  the  8th  or  Dth  month,  1 was  ute 
day  alone  in  the  field  ami  observed  that  the  sun  shone  dear,  hut 
a mist  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  his  shining.  As  I reflect  wl  on 
like  singularity  of  the  event,  my  mind  waa  clot  bed  with  ulmer 
the  most  solemn  I ever  remember  to  have  witnessed:  for  all  ny 
fnculticH  were  laid  low  and  unusually  brought  iuto  liltMt  I mi  I 
to  myself;  ‘ What  can  all  thia  mean?  1 do  not  recollect  ever  brfor* 
to  have  Ix-rn  sensible  «»f  such  feelings.’  And  1 heard  a vain  fn«u 
heaven  Maying:  ’This  that  thou  newt,  tluit  dim*  the  brightness  id 
the  sun,  is  a sign  of  tin*  present  and  the  coining  times.  I tool 
tin*  father*  of  this  country  from  a land  of  oppression : I plant'd 
them  here  among  the  forest*.  I blessed  them  and  sustained  tlwe. 
anti  while  they  were  humble  I fed  them  and  they  have  become  x 
numerous  |icoplc.  Hut  they  have  forgotten  me  who  tnmrisliel 
and  protected  them  in  the  wildenics*.  ami  have  became  proud  «&i 
lifted  up.  n ml  are  running  into  every  abomination  and  evil  proe- 
ti<s*  of  which  the  old  country  was  guilty.  They  hate  token  quie- 
tude I mm  the  land  ami  have  suffered  a dividing  spirit  to  wane 
among  them.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  behold.*  And  I lifted  up  mine 
eye*  and  saw  them  dividing  in  great  heat.  This  dividing  Isyiii 
in  the  Church  on  point*  of  doctrine:  it  commenced  in  the  Presby- 
terian Society,  and  went  through  all  the  various  religious  dc- 
man iuution*.  and  in  it*  progress  and  dime  Ha  effects  wen*  marly 
the  same.  Those  who  dissented  went  off  with  high  beads  sail 
taunting  language,  and  those  who  kept  to  their  original 
nu-nts  appeared  exercised  and  sorrowful;  and  when  the  dividing 
spirit  entered  the  Society  of  Friend*  it  raged  in  a*  high  a ikfne 
a*  in  any  1 had  Indore  discovered.  And  as  before,  tlmse  w!» 
separated  went  off  with  lofty  looks  and  taunting,  censuring  lan- 
guage; those  who  kept  to  ancient  principlea  retired  by  themselves. 
It  next.  np|H‘ared  in  the  bodies  of  the  Freemasons  ami  set  the 
country  in  an  uproar  for  a time.  Then  it  entered  polities  through- 
out  the  United  States  and  did  not  stop  until  it  produced  • civil 
wnr.  and  an  abundance  of  blood  was  shed-  In  the  course  of  the 
conflict  the  Southern  States  lost  their  power  and  slavery  »*» 
annihilated  from  their  border*. 

" Then  a monarchical  |»wer  arose  and  rstablisln  d a national 
religion  and  made  all  Societies  tributary  to  support  its  expcuvs. 

I saw  tliem  take  property  from  Friend*.  I was  a mated  a'  all 
this,  and  I heard  a voii'e  proclaim:  ‘This  power  shall  nut  alwsn 
stund,  but  with  it  I will  chastise  my  Church  until  they  return 
the  faithfulness  of  their  forefathers.  Thou  seest  what  is  ccming 
upon  thy  native  land  because  of  their  iniquities  and  for  thr  bli»sl 
of  Africa,  tins  rtun-nihraiu-o  of  which  lui*  come  up  before  me,  Thw 
i*  not  yet  for  many  day*.’ 

’*  I had  no  idea  of  writing  this  for  many  years,  until  it  Iwante 
such  a burden  that  for  my  own  relief  f have  so  written  it. 

I Signed  l Joseph  Horn" 

Two  generations  of  Americans  have  passed  away  »iiw  Hoo* 
thought  lie  saw  disaster  looming  up  for  tin*  young  republican  ven- 
ture by  rvMMin  of  a purtieulur  sin  Upon  which  his  vision  was  cen- 
tred. For  tin*  sake  of  argument  we  may  assume — or  rather.  «*• 
are  asked  to  believe  the  re)ieated  statements  of  our  present  ruler— 
that  in  the  intervening  year*  every  grade  of  sin  baa  been  commit- 
ted. Slioulil  we  therefore  look  forward  with  complacency  to  the 
approaching  change?  Or  is  the  present  dispensation  * p*rt 
the  punishment  lloag  foretold? 

Is  Saul  also  among  the  Prophets?  Perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt  misfit 
be  persuaded  to  answer  in  a special  message. 

Yours  truly.  E.  B.  M- 

OUTIXtOR  ADVERTISING 

Paiaorwa.  C*i~  t n. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’a  Weekly : 

Sir. — Referring  to  the  request  of  the  I ’resilient  of  the  America* 
Civic  Association  in  your  issue  of  April  II.  for  an  expression  m 
opinion  regarding  the  practical  effect  of  offensive  outdoor  adver- 
tising on  purchaser*.  | can  say  for  one  render  that  I not  only  h*" 
never  made  a purchase  on  the  strength  of  such  advertising.  l|Ut 
the  contrarv  am  alwav*  prejudiced  against  articles  so  advert  new 
I am.  sir,  E.  II.  Hacsm» 

THOMAS  HOLLAND,  ANCESTOR  OF  WASHINGTON 

CKAHRRRSDuaa.  Pa..  fthrwei  >*■  '** 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper' a < kty: 

Sir.  In  your  issue  of  FchrtMry  15.  the  article  by  (’aniline  •»*»• 
nor  on  “ Washington  and  his  Surprising  Ancestor,”  lu»*  iffva'v 
interested  me.  and  I write  to  specially  thank  the  autb*ir  *°r 
genealogical  table.  Hut  I wish  the  table  had  also  stated  the 
than  Joan,  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,  married,  secondly,  Edward  tie 
Hlack  l’rinoe.  and  thus  their  child.  Richard  the  Second,  was  the  n* 
brother  of  Thomas  Holland,  the  ancestor  of  Washington.  , 

In  my  childhood  my  favorite  ImoIc  was  The  loanee*  of  /.v*iro*~ 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  I loved  to  read  of  that  litth  group 
at  the  isnirt  of  the  invalid  Hlack  Prince  at  Bordeaux — l/'t'l  , L' 
Hurry  of  lot  Master,  Thomas  Holland,  and  tin*  Iwiavitiful  '*  - 
Richard.  . 

In  after  year*  when  I stood  by  the  tomb  of  the  Hlack  I’Tin^v 
Canterbury  Cut  lied  ml.  I thought  of  Mis*  Yonge'#  picture  id  1 
lovely  but  anxious  Joan  and  her  boys.  , ■ 

I had  learned  through  history  of  the  death  of  tin-  little  I 
Edward,  and  the  tragic  story  of  Richard,  and  Henry  of  laont* 
hut  I had  often  wondered  about  Thomas  Holland. 

And  now.  after  more  than  forty  years,  it  is  interesting.  ,BV^n 
to  trace  in  this  genealogical  table  the  line  of  his  dew-end**1'* 
to  our  own  Washington.  I am.  *ir. 

Mary  K.  SlH®*"1 
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Finance 

The  Dependence  of  Railroad  Security  Values  on  Rates 

By  HOWARD  SCHENCK  MOTT 


a meeting  of  the  Economic  Club  of  Now 
York,  held  in  December,  11107,  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commissioner  I’ruiily,  in  ad- 
itrex-iug  the  club,  stated.  in  effert.  that 
railroad  rate*  should  In*  *0  adjusted  as  to 
allow  a reasonable  return  to  stnckhohlcra; 
that  any  higher  rates  would  be  cquiva- 
b-nt  to  an  unjust  lax  on  tin-  community, 
even  if  the  revenue  derived  from  high 
rates  were  spent  in  improving  the  prop- 
erly  or  in  building;  new  lines,  and  that 
all  improvements  and  new  construction 
should  Is*  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  new  security  issues.  To 
make  improvements  und  to  build  new  lines,  be  contended,  called 
for  the  investment  of  additional  capital  in  the  railroad  business, 
which  new  capital  should  not  lie  raised  by  taxing  the  eianmunity. 
through  high  rates,  to  pmduee  it. 

Continuing  the  discussion,  after  ad pnirnment,  Mr.  Prouty  was 
asked  how  it  was  pr<q>o*ed  to  provide  for  the  interest  or  dividends 
on  M-euritics  to  is*  issue*]  to  pay  for  improvements  and  new  con- 
Htruetion.  He  replied:  "Out  of  the  normal  increase  in  railroad 
revenue,**  stating,  in  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  such  pro- 
vision. that  one  road  in  the  Southwest  had  shown  for  eight  months 
i presumably  during  the  II seal  year  IHOtt-7 1 a very  large  increase 
in  gross  earnings  and  a still  larger  increase  in  net  earnings.  Tie 
was  asked  whet  hr  r the  mud  referred  to  was  making  any  such 
good  showing  at  that  time  and  whether  any  mad  in  the  Cnited 
States  then  made  Hindi  a showing,  to  both  of  which  questions,  of 
course,  he  replied  in  the  negative.  Ilis  attention  was  called  to  tin* 
fact  Hint  railroad  operating  expenses  lmd  lieen  growing  steadily 
for  a year  and  a half,  and  he  was  a«ked  how.  in  view  of  that 
fact,  it  was  pro|siMisl  to  provide  for  Interest  and  dividends  on  new 
securities  “out  of  the  normal  increase  in  railroad  revenue.”  To 
this  question  he  replied:  “ If  operating  expense*  continue  to  in- 
crease. ruilroad  rates  must  lie  advanced.” 

Mr.  Prouty  is  an  abb*  man  mid  a conscientious  public  servant. 
But  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  n rather  <-0111111011  error  in  sup- 
posing  that  there  is.  or  can  Is-,  such  a thing,  uninterruptedly,  as 
the  normal  increase  in  railroad  revenue.”  Existing  economic 
i-omlitiotis,  at  Iraat  in  their  acut<>  manifestations.  present  appar- 
ently new  phases  of  finance  and  industry.  Of  those  condition*  and 
their  manifestation*  it  will  not  lie  possible  to  treat  in  detail.  Some 
of  their  phases  seem  new  only  through  misunderstanding  of  old 
problems.  The  conditions  com prise,  among  many,  the  relation  of 
all  industry  to  the  supply  of  capital:  the  fact  that,  as  all  civilised 
count riea  use  gold  as  the  standard  of  value,  the  increasing  supply 
of  that  metal  throughout  the  world  depreciates  the*  purchasing 
power  of  the  gold  dollar — a phenomenon  which  finds  its  rellcetion 
in  rising  commodity  price-:  tlx*  growing  power  of  labor  orguniza- 
I ions  to  compel  the  |»aymcnt  of  high  wages,  etc.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  |iur]SMu-  to  |xdnt  out  that,  during  tlu*  past  decade, 
rising  commodity  prims  have  increased  railroad  cost*  precisely  »* 
they  have  manufacturing  and  other  costs.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  wages  paid  on  American  railroad*  have  risen  fully  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  materials  used  hy  the  railroads  have  advanced  in 
prices,  in  ten  year*,  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
these  items  of  increased  <*x|a'mlitnre.  railroad  taxes  have  ls-en  in- 
creased, and  State  and  \ntional  legislation  luis  added  much  1o 
the  burdens  of  the  rail  muds.  Meanwhile  railroad  rate*  not 
only  have  not  advanced,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  luive  <le- 
dlnr-d. 

How.  then,  docs  it  tiupficn  that,  up  to  about  a year  ago.  railroad 
earnings  increased?  Partly  because  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
produce*!  a traffic  *0  enormous  us  to  enable  the  railroads  to  reduce 
grade*  anil  curvature*  on  their  road  Ixxls.  lay  lo-avier  rails,  and 
purchase  engines  of  greater  power  utul  cars  of  larger  capacity — • 
out  of  earnings.  The  average  train-load,  the  test  of  operating 
efficiency,  grew  steadily.  In  HliNi.  however,  the  congestion  of  traffic, 
due  to  the  abundant  harvest*  of  that  year  and  the  stimulation  of 
business  they  caused,  was  so  great  that  previous  methods  of  eco- 
nomical handling  of  trallic  were  found  totally  inadequate,  Efficient 
train-loading  hud  to  give  way  to  anv  means  that  would  move 
freight.  One  important  result  of  the  heavy  traffic  of  tluit  period 
wa-  that  the  railmud*  a<lvan<-cd  wages  whenever  a demand  was 
made  on  them  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  revenue  that  might 
l esult  from  a dispute  with  thrlr  employee*.  In  the  conditions 
arising  two  years  ago  apparently  cun  he  found  the  Is-ginnlng  of 
tlx*  present  acute  phases  of  the  problem  of  high  operating  expense*. 
It  seems  |Kt*sihh>.  also,  that,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
there  may  Is*  physical  limitations  to  the  development  of  train- 
loading.  If  the  railroads  are  unable  to  spend  money  to  improve 
their  road  ls-d*  ami  their  equipment,  the  development  of  train-load- 
ing assuredly  cannot  go  on. 

To-day  the  railroads  laltor  under  a burden  of  high  operating 
expense*  for  whieli  their  managements  can  no  more  lx*  held  wholly 
responsible  than  can  the  baker  for  a rise  in  the  price  of  flopr.  Tlu? 


railroads.  *0  far.  have  not  been  permitted  to  advance  their  rates: 
but  the  baker,  when  thp  price  of  flour  rises  materially,  can.  ami 
doc*,  advance  the  price  of  bread.  It  is  true  that,  by  decreasing 
facilities  wherever  possible,  such  as  taking  u|f  trains,  by  reducing 
the  number  of  employees,  and  by  tin*  small  declines  in  the  price* 
of  materials  and  supplies  that  have  recently  occurred,  the  railroad* 
have  managed  temporarily  to  keep  their  head*  above  water.  Pos- 
sibly. in  the  near  future,  the  price*  of  materials  and  supplies  used 
by  tin*  railroads  will  decline  somewhat  further,  but  that  they  will 
decline  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  they  have  risen  in  tb’c  joist 
few  years  apjK-ar*  highly  improbable.  A*  to  railroad  labor,  it 
coats  us  much  now,  |ier  unit,  ns  it  <li<l  two  \ ca rs  ago  at  the  height 
of  the  most  pro*|H‘rous  |*-riod  in  American  history;  and  there 
seems  to  lx*  small  prospect  of  decreasing  this  element' of  cost  with- 
out bringing  a train  of  evils  worse  than  thaw  which  now  exist. 
Consequently,  the  railroad*  have  announced  that  they  will  not  re- 
duce wages  except  as  a last  resort. 

Of  wliat.  at  tlu*  present  time,  does  “the  normal  increase  in  rail- 
road revenue”  consist,  and,  in  the  future,  what  will  it  is*?  If  Un- 
economic conditions  Ix-forc  n-ferred  to  continue  to  influence  the 
course  of  finance  and  industry,  an  they  proliahly  will  do,  it  i« 
likely,  aside  from  fluctuations,  that  the  tendency  of  the  prices  of 
commodities  and  of  labor  is  upward.  Necessarily,  then,  unless 
m*w  methods  of  economy  ran  lie  devised,  railroad  coats,  through  a 
scries  of  years,  seem  bound  to  rise.  Thu*,  in  the  absence  of  oppor- 
tunity and  authority  to  advance  rates,  “ the  normal  increase  in 
railroad  revenue”  lxs*om<**  a mere  phantom. 

This  is  an  intensely  practical  matter,  lie-cause  ujsin  tin*  ability 
of  the  railroad*  to  earn  profit*  on  tlu*  capital  invested  in  them 
depends  in  the  end  their  efficient  service  to  the  community.  It  is 
not  |Mkss|hle  to  *e|iurate  the  business  of  the  railroads  from  the 
financial  market*.  If  the  railroads  must  hereafter  make  improve- 
ment* ami  build  new  line*  out  of  the  proceed*  of  new  security 
issues,  they  must  Is*  allowed  to  increase  their  rate*,  Capital  needs 
the  assurance  of  good  earning*  when  it  cmlarks  in  an  enterprise. 
This  is  a business  matter  pun-  and  simple.  At  the  present  time 
railroad  securities  are  discredited  in  the  investment  markets,  partly. 
n<»  doubt,  lx* cause  of  ex|Misures  of  abuses  in  corporate  management, 
hut  more  largely  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  the  tranx|M>rtation 
industry  appear*  to  the  investor  to  Is*  one  in  which  capital  cannot 
lie  employed  a*  profitably  a*  it  can  in  other  directions.  These  arc 
xtuhlmrn  facts  that  confront  the  country.  Wall  Street  recently 
was  full  of  ruqinra  of  a coming  advance  in  freight  rate*,  hut  until 
the  meiding  of  the  president*  of  the  Eastern  trunk  line*,  the 
rumor*  np|M*am1  to  have  little  foundation. 

That  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  also  realises  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  situation  keenly  may.  perhaps,  lie  inferred 
from  the  following  extract  from  an  adores*  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  nf  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
on  April  11  by  the  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  the  Chairman  of  that 
body.  Mr.  Knapp  disclaimed  *jx*akliig  for  any  one  except  himself, 
hut  his  views  an*  so  interrating  and  so  pertinent  that  they  are 
reproduced : 

“ In  the  passing  of  a generation,  as  it  were,  the  railroad  and 
the  steamship  luive  transformed  the  whole  nf  industrial  and  social 
lift-.  They  luive  enriched  every  occupation,  given  added  value  to 
each  pursuit,  added  to  the  mean*  of  human  enjoyment,  and  made 
our  vast  wraith  fxisaible.  At  once  it  is  the  greatest  achievement 
ami  greatest  werasitv  of  our  modern  civilization ; but  we  do  well 
to  remember  that  thin  marvellous  achievement  has  l**en  aerom- 
ilished  by  private  enterprise  and  private  capitul.  and  that  we  must 
00k — we  certainly  should  look — to  that  same  source  for  it*  further 
and  adequate  development.  Far  distant  la*  the  day  when  any 
thoughtful  man  will  seriously  contemplate  a different  national 
policy.  But  if  we  rely  a*  we  should  on  private  enterprise  and 
private  rapital  sufficiently  to  increase  our  transportation  facilities, 
w<*  must  make  that  primary  vocation  so  attractive  in  its  oppor- 
tunity and  its  responsibility  that  it  will  command  for  It*  manage- 
ment the  best  ami  ablest  men  the  nation  produces,  and  lx*  suffi- 
ciently lucrative  to  insure  the  necessary  investment  of  money  to 
realize  our  further  need*.  In  a word,  we  need  our  best  men  in 
this  primary  business,  and  a very  large  amount  of  money,  to  make 
it  successful.  This,  In  a word,  simply  means,  as  I take  it.  that 
whatever  may  be  our  National  or  State  policy,  whatever  prohibi- 
tions may  he  enacted  or  privileges  restricted,  there  must  lie  opjxir- 
tunitv  to  charge  rates  which  will  give  sufficient  earnings  to  make 
t lie  buxines*  fairly  profitable  and  to  attract  sufficient  rapital  for 
Sts  adequate  extension,  and  it  doe*  not  matter,  as  I see  it.  whether 
tbe  popular  estimate  of  railroad  managers  is  personified  hy  a man 
so  capable  ami  *0  popular  a*  Mr.  Ktuvverant  *Fixh,  or  by  the  man 
with  whom  it  appears  Mr.  Fiah  has  lately  had  some  friendly  dif- 
ference*. Without,  regard  to  the  |M*r*onnel  of  railroad  official*, 
without  regard  primarily  to  the  interest  of  stockholder*,  in  the 
interest  of  the  putilie  welfare  and  continued  prosperity  we  must 
have  the  railway  earnings  rontinur  to  he  adequate  for  railway 
extension  at  advantage  anil  profit.” 
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The  Scourge 

of  the 

Yaquis 

WHY  AMERICAN  LIVES  AND  CAP- 
ITAL  IN  MEXICO  ARE  MENACED 
BY  A HANDFUL  OF  SAVAGES 


By  MARC  M.  REYNOLDS 


HAT  a state  comprising  almost  7R.000  square  mile*. 
i«ixl  Laving  a population  of  -JiMMMMt  should  t»- 
virtually  at  the  mercy  o|  a luml  of  marauding 
I ixliun-  tonii*  like  a tumbled  ilmrni  of  frontier 
lil*'  in  the  seventies.  rather  than  a statement  of 
present  day  fact.  Set  such  in  Hip  raw  today 
in  Sonora.  tin*  second  la rj*i-*t  state  in  tin-  repuli 
In-  of  Mexico.  Sonora  in  suffering  Irnrn  tin-  prut 
atory  nurture  of  a liand  of  Yaqui  Indian*  who 
do  not  i-xi-ml  5(MM>  in  numla-r.  The  industries  of  the  state  arc  de- 
clining. Hm-  towns  growing  smaller.  the  ranches  generally  arc  de- 
serted. and  tlirre  is  an  air  of  desolation  and  despair  prevalent 
throughout  the  region  between  the  Ciinnnr*.  Y River,  ami 
Pacific  Railroad  on  the  west  and  south,  the  \uqui  River  on  the 
• nil . and  the  boundary  line  dividing  Mexico  and  the  t mted  State* 
on  the  north.  It  seems  strange  to  the  Ntudent  of  modern  progress 
at  long  range  that  such  an  apparently  absurd  condition  of  nlfuir* 
can  exist ; lint  the  fact  is  not  puuling  to  any  one  wlto  is  familiar 
with  the  condition*  of  government  in  Sonora,  the  kind  of  Mexican 
•old ic re  who  are  in  the  service  m Sonora,  the  topography  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  where  the  Yaquis  make  their  headquarter*, 
and  the  methods  of  warfare  employed  by  tlieac  Indians. 

It  in  possible  to  hear  as  main  different  stories  about  the  Yaqui 
trouble  as  the  numlier  ol  people  one  meets  alter  crossing  the 
Mexican  bonier  at  Nogalr*  Some  nf  them  have  foundation,  but 


The  Kind  of  Yaqui  preferred  by  the  terrorized  Qtizcna  of  Sonora 


One  of  the  Mexican  Method*  of  Yaqui  Extermination 


many  of  them  spring  from  fear  and  the  imaginative  brain  of  the 
Mexicano.  while  others  are  ingeniously  colonsl  by  the  few  Amer- 
ican travellers  who  go  to  Sonora  for  their  health,  or  to  seek  wraith 
in  the  heavily  mincrnliwd  mountain* 

When  I reached  Nogales  on  February  2*1,  I liegan  to  hear  tin- 
word  " Yaqui  " used  frequent ly  in  conversation  between  Mexicans, 
and  I noted  an  undercurrent  of  unrest  among  the  people.  The 
Cununea.  Yaqui  River,  and  Pacillc  Railroad  had  abandoned  its 
night  service,  and  was  running  trains  in  tin-  daytime  only,  under 
guard  of  Mexiean  soldiers.  This,  I learned,  was  due  to  fear  of 
attack  by  the  Yaqui*.  When  we  arrived  at  Santa  Anna,  Mexico, 
I saw  a corral  in  which  were  eleven  hundred  Yaqui  men.  women, 
and  childim  who  had  la-en  gathered  in  by  the  troops  and  who 
were  about  to  Ik-  deported  to  Yucatan.  All  along  the  line  of  the 
road  then-  was  much  evident  nneusine**.  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  country  seemed  charged  with  a spirit  of  apprehension.  At 
llrrtmsMlIo.  the  capital  of  the  state,  I met  Governor  Torres,  the 
man  mi  whom  rest*  tlw-  duty  of  protecting  the  people  and  the 
country  from  the  ravages  of  the  Ynqui*.  Very  plainly  the  lines 
in  the  Governor's  face  indicated  worry.  Kven  in  llcrtmintllo,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  protection'  he  could  summon,  there  was  no 
nbaoliitc  safety.  When  asked  about  the  situation  the  Governor 
said  that  lie  was  doing  all  he  could  to  aid  the  citi/ena  in  protect- 
ing their  lives  and  their  rights,  hut  the  citizen*  must  do  all  they 
could  to  protect  themselves.  lie  had  advised  the  people  to  go  armed 
and  to  take  no  chances.  When  tin-  train  arrived  at  Torres,  a little 
junction  below  Herinosillo.  there  wa*  marked  excitement.  The  day 
before,  a land  of  Yaquis  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  town,  had 
killed  four  section  hands  who  were  repairing  the  railroad,  and  had 
then  escaped  to  the  brush.  The  little  varrtl  at  Torres  was  a 
scene  of  activity.  The  train  on  the  short  line  running  to  I -a 
Colorado  was  ts-ing  made  up  of  two  coaches  in«tead  of  one,  and 
sixty  soldiers  were  (Kicked  aboard,  part  of  whom  I*  ft  the  train 
about  ten  miles  out  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  Yaquis.  At  lai 
Colorado  there  was  more  news  nnd  more  \aqui  talk.  The  Y’uqui* 
had  l«een  seen  on  the  nenr-hy  hill*  that  day.  and  a few  mile*  out. 
near  a place  called  Rrpre«*o,  and  two  days  before,  they  had  at 
lacked  and  killed  eight  out  of  a party  of  ten.  Ins  Colorado  is  the 
last  |Kiint  touched  bv  the  railroad  toward  the  western  interior, 
and  all  travel  toward  the  Ynqui  River  is  done  on  mule  or  horse 
hack,  by  wagon,  or  on  foot.  The  popular  mode  of  travel  is  on  the 
liack  of  a mule.  « hie  of  the  mining  companies  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  had  just  sent  some  truck  automobile*  to  Sonora.  I 
was  invited  to  accompany  the  party  on  Hie  initial  trip  a*  far  us  the 
Yaqui  River.  The**-  automobiles  had  bullet-proof  shields,  which, 
with  an  escort  of  twenty  soldiers,  promised  safety.  At  different 
point*  the  Yaquis  were  sighted  on  the  hills  beyond  rille  range,  hut 
they  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  ua.  Kvidently  the  lirst 
Automobile*  introduced  into  that  part  of  Mexico  made  them 
cautious,  for  the  \aquis  do  not  take  many  chances. 

Very  few  travellers  were  met  on  the  way.  and  only  a few  of  the 
hacicndu*  we  jia*.*ed  were  Inhabited.  Those  lew  looked  like  forts. 
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bring  provided  with  port-holes  arid  stacked  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. At  intervals  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  the  government 
hud  soldier*  stationed,  ami  at  we  mni|s-d  at  one  of  the 

ruarhU.  Ever}'  new  [mint  reached  brought  fmli  news  of  Yaqui 
killings.  In  a country  without  telegraph  or  ti-leplionr  communi- 
ration  news  travels  slowly,  but  the  air  seemed  tilled  with  informa- 
tion showing  that  the  Yaquis  were  certainly  on  the  war  [salk  and 
were  systematically  making  raids  on  vulnerable  points.  Our  escort 
of  soldiers  kept  up  their  bravery  and  eboler  by  imbibing  freely  of 
mescal,  the  native  intoxicaut,  and  at  times  we  were  in  more 
danger  from  the  careless  handling  of  firearms  by  the  soldiers  than 
from  Yaqui  bullets.  At  Toledo,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Yaqui  River, 
the  real  news  centre  of  Yaqui  atrocities  was  found.  Toledo  is  a 
small  berg,  founded  by  some  Americans  from  Ohio,  who  invested 
upwards  of  a million  dollars  in  buildings  and  a smelting  plant. 
• lust  as  the  plant  had  been  completed,  the  depredation*  of  the 
Yaquis  benune  so  frequent  in  the  surrounding  country  that  the 


wounded  several  others.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Inlly  two 
hundred  Yaquis  were  engaged  in  that  battle.  Suaqui  Crumb*  lias 
been  the  scene  of  several  earlier  raids  by  the  Yaquis.  and  they  have 
killed  in  all  more  than  one  hundred  |»uple.  On  January  5 o|  this 
year,  an  American  named  Mark  lVrkin-%,  and  a party  of  eight 
others,  including  his  wife  and  three  children,  were  killed  as  they 
were  driving  along  the  road  near  La  llufa.  Al*>ut  the  same  time 
at  the  Dolores  ranch,  two  hundred  ami  fifty  miles  from  Ijh  llufa. 
the  Yaquis  killed  sixteen  persona.  In  February  eight  Japanese  and 
some  soldiers  wrre  killed  near  (iuaynias,  at  the  important  gulf 
mast  town  of  Sonora.  Cuaynia*  is  one  of  the  best  protected  towns 
in  the  state.  The  Cananea,  Yaqui  Kivrr,  and  Pacific  Railroad 
is  building  extensive  shops  and  oilier*  just  on  its  outskirts,  amt 
near  this  point  the  government  has  an  impressive- looking  parril 
where  troops  are  constantly  kept  for  emergency  call,  und  a lookout 
is  continuously  on  duty  in  Hie  watch  tower  to  prevent  sudden 
attack;  yet  the  Yaquis 'made  a raid,  killed  several,  and  got  away 


Blindfolding  a Group  ol  Yaqui  Marauders  before  Execution 


The  none  too  expert  Soldiers  seldom  mils  their  Marks 


Administering  the  *' coop  de  grace"  to  the  executed  Yaquis  The  End  of  the  Day's  Work 

HOW  THE  MEXICAN  AUTHORITIES  ARE  DEALING  WITH  THE  SAVAGES 
WHO  HAVE  TERRORIZED  A REGION  LARGER  THAN  NEW  ENGLAND 


burro  freighters  al>andoned  work  and  cancelled  their  contracts  to 
haul  fuel  and  provisions,  with  the  result  that  the  smelter  was 
forced  to  shut  down,  and  two  Americans  named  J.  It.  Harney  and 
H.  E.  Cochrane  were  left  and  still  remain  with  a few  Mexicans  to 
guard  the  property.  The  final  decision  to  su*|iend  all  operation* 
was  reached  after  August  27,  1907, 'when  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
the  Yauuis  made  an  attack  on  Toledo,  killed  three  people,  und 
wounded  four  others.  Since  that  time  all  the  country  for  thirty 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Yaqui  River  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world,  save  where  people  have  r inked  their  lives  to  secure 
provisions. 

Since  January  1 of  this  year  the  Yaquis  have  been  more  war- 
like than  for  many  years  past.  From  their  numerous  raids,  some- 
times fifty  mile*  apart,  and  the  fact  that  frequently  two  or  three 
occur  on  the  same  day,  they  would  seem  to  be  well  organized  and 
to  be  acting  under  competent  leadership.  For  several  years  prior 
to  this  year  they  had  apparently  Urn  split  up  into  small  land*, 
and  when  any  attacks  were  made  usually  a hand  of  from  five  to 
thirty  Yaquis  did  the  work.  In  February  of  this  year,  however,  at 
Kuaqui  <•  ramie,  where  the  government  continuously  keep*  u 
sfacu men  to  of  soldiers,  the  Yaquis  killed  twenty-five  soldiers  and 


with  little  if  any  damage  to  themselves.  While  I was  in  Sonora, 
a period  of  six’  Week*,  I learned  of  over  sixty  people  who  had 
been  kilted  since  Junnury  I liy  the  Yaquis,  and  there  were  doubt- 
less other  killings  of  which  I did  not  hear. 

Naturally  the  question  arises,  why  doesn't  tin*  Mexican  govern- 
ment put  soldiers  in  the  field  and  stop  these  wholesale  and  mur- 
derous depredations?  Primarily  because  the  Mexican  soldiers  have 
never  been  skilled  lighters,  in  tin?  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  word  in  the  United  States.  Their  records  in  the  war  with 
Texas  and  in  18-Id  were  far  from  glorious,  and  their  present  mili- 
tary system  is  open  to  criticism.  The  Mexican  soldier  i*  afraid 
of  a Yaqui  Indian,  and  he  will  run  instead  of  fight  when  at- 
tacked. unless  he  is  cornered:  and  judging  from  the  records  m>  far, 
the  soldier*  get  the  worst  of  every  encounter,  save  when  they  are 
in  overwhelming  numlxrs.  Every  now  ami  again,  during  past 
years,  the  government  lias  made  an  effort  to  1«ini*h  the  Yaquis. 
Their  efforts  have  been  very  irregular,  nnd  the  usual  form  of  war 
faro  ha*  been  to  capturo  all  the  (s-m-cfiil  men.  women,  and  children 
of  the  Yaqui  tribe  who  have  lorn  found  in  the  various  town*  und 
deport  t licm  by  steamer  to  \ ueulun.  Many  n ails  law  abiding, 
peaceful  Yaquis  who  did  lint  take  up  arms  against  the  government 
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have  b»n  sent  away.  Families 
have  been  separated,  and,  in 
the  pant,  unnecessary  cruelty 
has  been  exercised.  Thoac  who 
ure  left  now  are  treacherous. 

IiIihkIi  hirsty  savages,  and 
vengeful. 

The  history  of  these  formi 
dalile  savages  is  interesting. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Ya- 
qui*  held  full  »wav  in  their 
country,  along  the  Vaqui  River 
in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  in  the  Cuaymas  district. 

In  the  time  of  Cortex  they 
uunilKTcd  about  JKHMMM).  but 
the  centuries  of  warfare  have 
n'lliKi^l  their  number.  They 
opposed  the  Spaniards,  and 
they  have  alwavs  been  at  war 
with  the  Mexican*.  Though 
sometimes  defeated.  they  have 
never  been  eoni|uered,  and  to- 
day. with  approximately  lesB 
than  5000  able-bodied  men.  they 
hold  sway  over  practically  the 
whole  state  of  Sonora,  and  seem 
to  lie  us  far  from  conquered  ns 
Uicv  were  three  hundred  years 
ago.  It  ean  Is*  said  in  favor 
of  the  Yaquis  that  they  have 
never  taken  the  initiative  in 
their  warfare.  They  revolted 
against  the  imperial  dictation 
of  Spain  in  17-15  and  in  IS'25. 

They  opposed  Mexican  inter- 
ference with  their  rights  in 
1S32.  From  1841  to  1H48  they 
reigned  supreme  in  their  p«i*- 
sessions,  but  in  1848  boatili- 
ties  were  begun  afresh  by  the 
Mexican  government,  and  a 
desultory  war  was  waged  until 
1897.  That  year  governor 
Lutz  Torres,  under  a ttag  ol 
truer,  called  the  Yaquis  to- 
gether at  Ortiz,  where  a treaty 
was  consummated  and  accepted 
in  good  fait li  by  the  Yuqui*. 

They  laid  down  their  arm*,  buried  the  tomahawk  along  with  their 
mulice.  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  occupation  of  farming.  The 
government  supplied  them  with  tanning  implements;  the  field* 
were  ploughed,  the  crops  put  in.  and  a happy  feeling  of  settlement 
prevailed  throughout  the  state  of  Souora,  as  well  as  in  the  execu- 
tive chandler*  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  laind  that  had  remained  un- 
cultivated, the  ranchers  having  born  killed  or  forced  to  run  to  save 
their  lives,  was  reclaimed,  and  tin*  Mexican  cry  of  "Mulo"  was 
to  Is*  heard  in  the  fields,  as  the  pr-on*  ploughed,’  sowed,  and  toiled 
at  the  labors  incident  to  ranch  life  on  a Mexican  hacienda. 

Kate  decreed,  however,  that  this  peaceful  atmosphere  could  not 
continue,  and  in  les*  than  a year  there  were  dissension*.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  trouble — it  is  believed  that  the 
most  plausible  reason  concern#  the  Torres  family.  Governor  Torres 
mid  hi*  brother  own  a large  ranch,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
acre*,  adjoining  the  Yaqui  lands  along  the  river.  To  irrigate  some 
of  this  land  It  seemed  necessary  to  turn  the  water  supply  for  irri- 
gation from  sonic  of  the  Yuquf  lands  into  the  Torres  ditches,  thus 
stopping  the  Yaquis*  supply  of  water.  Genernl  Torres's  brother 
ordered  the  course  of  the  water  changed.  The  Yaquis  reopened 
their  ditch.  Again,  by  the  Torres  authority,  the  shut -off  was  made, 
and  again  it  was  opened  bv  the  Y'aquis.  Then  the  supreme  power 
of  the  military  was  invoked;  the  flow  of  water  was  again  changed; 
soldiers  were  placed  at  the  point  in  question  with  authority  to 
Khoot  to  kill,  and  the  inevitable  followed.  The  Y'aquis  attempted 
to  secure  their  rigid*,  and  some  of  them  were  shot.  That  was  the 
brand  that  again  kindled  the  fire  of  hatred  and  war  in  their  hearts. 
The  jsaicful  ploughs  were  forsaken  for  the  warlike  rifles,  and  the 
fields  were  allowed  to  grow  up  to  weeds. 

Since  then  a campaign  of  revenge  has  raged,  and  will  probably 
rout inue  for  years  to  come.  Not  only  I*  the  situation  serious  for 
the  Mexican  people,  but  it  is  X’ery  serious  for  American  capital 
invested  in  Sonora.  From  the  hank*  in  Hennosillo  and  Guayniux 
I learned  that  at  the  present  time  there  ure  at  least  850.000,000 
of  Nmericsn  money  invested  in  industries  and  mining  in  the  part 
of  Sonora  menaced  by  the  Y'aquis.  The  mines  are  shut  down,  the 
industries  Idle,  and  a*  a result  the  hanking  interests  are  suffering, 
with  no  relief  in  sight.  Protests  have  been  sent  to  our  govern- 
ment in  Washington,  and  Secretary  Root  ha*  Item  asked  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Mexican  government  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  thus 
far  with  no  result.  In  some  degree  the  Americans  are  to  be  cen- 
sured for  their  indifference  in  the  past.  A few  year*  ago.  when 
three  American*  from  Chicago  were  killed  by  the  Y'aquis.  a general 
erv  was  raises)  and  our  government  asked  for  an  explanation.  Then 
the  Sonora  official*  secured  from  some  of  the  American  mining  men, 
who  were  operating  in  a section  not  at  that  time  visited  by  the 
Y'aquis,  letters  commending  the  protection  afforded  by  the  govern 
raent.  and  copies  of  these  letters  were  sent  to  Washington,  with  a 
report  affirming  that  the  Mexican  government  was  doing  all  it  pos- 
sibly could  to  check  such  outrages;  and  there  the  matter  dropped. 
At  Nogales  Mr.  Allen  J.  Bird,  editor  of  The  the  leading 
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paper  of  that  section,  devoted 
largely  to  Mexican  interests, 
and  particularly  to  the  mineral 
districts,  showed  me  some  cor 
respondents  which  he  had 
recently  had  with  our  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Bird,  who  is  a man 
of  position,  highly  intelligent, 
and  largely  interested  in  Mexi 
eo,  made  a trip  to  Washington 
to  intercede  personally  on  be- 
half of  American  capital  in 
vested  in  Sonora,  and  tn 
awaken  some  interest  which 
might  bring  to  an  end  the  loss 
of  American  lives  and  property 
in  the  terrorized  district.  The 
lust  letter  received  from  Wash- 
ington after  Ins  return  home 
gives  no  encouragement,  and 
is.  in  fact,  formal  and  indil- 
ferent  in  tone,  though  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  Mr,  liird  wa« 
encouraged  to  believe  that  there 
was  relief  in  sight. 

An  official  in  one  of  the  lead 
ing  banka  of  Sonora  told  me 
i lint  the  condition  of  atluir*  i* 
beyond  comprehension  by  any 
one  not  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  situation.  I asked 
him  if  I might  use  hi*  name 
and  he  replied:  “Yes.  if  it  will 
do  any  good,  and  emus*-  t In- 
American  government  to  take 
some  decided  steps  to  protect 
us;  but  on  I hr  simple  theory 
that  some  relief  may  come.  I 
must  decline.  We  who  are  in 
business  in  Mexico  de|s‘iid  un 
the  local  government  for  such 
protection  as  we  have,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  tie  iqx-nly  an 
tagonistic  toward  it ; »o  we 
wait  submissively,  hoping  that 
some  relief  will  soon  reach  u*. 

In  conversation  with  other  men 
of  affairs,  the  same  general 
answer  was  given. 

It  is  from  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peon  class  that  the  Mexi- 
can government  draws  the  rank  and  file  of  its  soldiers.  The  military 
i*  divided  into  three  branches : Xacionalc*.  Rurales.  and  Regular*. 
The  Nacionale*  are  equivalent  to  our  militia.  Their  headquarters 
me  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  they  are  better  treated  than  the 
Regulars.  The  Rurales  come  first  in  treatment  and  consideration 
They  belong  to  the  customs  service,  being  principally  on  duty  along 
the  border  lines  to  prevent  smuggling  and  to  rapture  and  punish 
smugglers.  The  Regulars  are  a promiscuous  soldiery;  most  of  them 
serve  in  the  army  as  a penalty  for  sonic  offence  committed  against 
the  laws  of-'tbe  republic,  and  are  sentenced  to  serve  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  their  crime  warrants,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  With  the  exception  of  the  officers,  moat  of  the  soldiers 
who  have  been  sent  to  light  the  Y'aquis  are  tlie*e  petty  criminal*, 
who  have  lieen  forced  into  the  service.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  such  soldiers  as  these  are  not  trained,  have  no  patriotism, 
and  will  not  fight  except  for  self-preservation. 

The  soldiers  are  not  drilled  at  rifle  practice,  and  they  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  use  of  their  firearm*,  except  what 
they  have  learned  in  desultory  shooting.  They  must  account  for 
the' ammunition  given  them.  and  in  one  ease  I saw  a soldier  with 
liia  cartridges  tied  in  his  belt  so  that  lie  would  not  lorn*  any  ot 
them. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  Y'aquis  are  not  conquered.  The  Y'aquis  are  excellent  shots, 
they  are  fighting  for  what  they  believe  to  he  their  right*, 
for"  their  live*,  and  fo  revenge  the  wrongs  they  believe  have  been 
done  them.  They  are  Simon-pure  Indians,  with  no  mixed  blood; 
they  *|H*ak  their  own  language,  and  they  are  ideal  specimens  of 
physical  development,  being  taller,  more  muscular,  and  more 
active  than  the  Mexican  soldiers. 

The  Y'aquis  never  ride;  they  always  walk.  Their  powers  of 
endurance  ure  marvellous.  'J  hey  ean.  and  frequently  do,  travel 
seventy -five  mile*  a day — a fifty-mile  jaunt  is  simple  recreation. 
Kach  Yaqui  i*  u sharpshootcf,  and  in  an  attack  they  fight  from 
ambush,  each  picking  hi*  man.  and  then  the  firing  is  simultaneous. 
The  country  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  brush  growing  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  occasional  opening*  The  trail* 
nr  raids  are  through  this  brush,  which  is  very  thick  and  dense.  The 
Y’aquis  keep  scout#  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  rouds.  and  by  n 
system  of  signals  the  Indians  in  the  brush  arc  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a party.  When  the  party  reaches  one  of  the  openings 
where  the  Yaquis  in  hiding  have  g»md  aim.  the  deadly  fire  i* 
opened.  It  i*  in  this  way  that  so  many  soldiers  and  citizens  are 
killed,  and  simply  to  patrol  a road,  as  the  government  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  now,  will  not  rid  the  country  of  these  savages. 

If  the  government  expect#  to  subj'ugate  the  Y’aquis.  soldiers  mu«t 
lie  sent  into  the  hill*,  and  an  active  rumpaign  of  extermination  be 
rigidlv  carried  on.  Otherwise  the  raid*  will  continue;  propi-rty 
intereM*  will  suffer,  life  will  he  Insecure,  and  no  one  enn  predict 
the  cud. 
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Looking  Northwest  from  the  Thirty-fourth  Story 


Straightening  a bent  Girder — the  View  h Northeast 


Madison  Square  Park,  a tenth  of  a Mile  down 


Painting  the  Iron-work  Five  Hundred  Feet  above  Madison  Avenue 


A View  of  Madison  Square  from  a new  Aspect 


New  York— from  Twenty-fourth  Street  South  to  the  Lower  Bay 


AS  NEW  YORK  GROWS  UPWARD 

T1IE  PIIOTOURAPIIft  OX  Tills  PAOK  WERE  TAKEN  ON  TIIE  THIItTY-FOrRTH  STORY  OK  TIIK  NEW  TOWER  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE 
nr  11.01  NO.  NOW  IN  PROCESM  OK  ERECTION  AT  THE  CORNER  OK  MAIM NON  AVKXt'E  AND  TWENTV-KOl’ItTH  STREET.  TIIK  TOWER,  WHEN 

com r lama i a tear  hence,  will  siriwss  in  iieioiit  any  bciluino  in  the  world,  save  tiieeikkei,  toweil  ir  will  contain 
FIFTY  HTUKlKH,  AND  WILL  KIHE  IHlii  KELT  ADOVK.  TUB  SIDEWALK.  EXCF.KDINO  THE  KINOKR  TOWER.  ITS  ONLY  AMERICAN  RIVAL,  UY  S3  lYKT 
Fmm  M<TT«>erajiliA.  copyright,  i«oS.  bjr  II.  C.  While  (‘mniuny. 
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INNI'MEItABLE 
Bro  oxe  or 


„ **-A  M 

TI1E  XE«  YORK  XATUiXAI.8.  KNOWN  TO  “ FASH  AM  TIIK  “ OIANT8,"  AMD  THE  PRIDE  OK 
BOTH  BOTH  TOfSO  AMI  OLD.  THE  EXCHANGE  OK  PLAYER*  TO  FORM  THIS  TEAM  HAM 
THE  MOST  NOT  A III  i:  IN  HA  MEJIA  U.  ANNX1.S 


THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN*,  OTHERWISE  THE  “ UUIIUSliRHI,"  TIIK  KAVOKITKM  OK  ANOTHER  ARMY 
OK  ESTIIEHIA8TM.  A CABH  CONSipEBATlOX,  MAID  TO  BrN  INTO  KOIT*  KIOI'IIO,  WAS  A FACTOR  IN  OB- 
TAININO  UTAH  PEA  VERB  FOR  TIII8  OHOANI7ATION  FNoM  THE  MT.  LOl’IM  " BROWN  8 ” 


THE  CHICAGO  NATIONALH,  OK,  MOKE  INTIMATELY,  THE  “ CUBS,”  WIIO  WON  THE 
WOKI.D  IN  1 1*07  IN  IIHIU.IANT  FASHION,  ANU  MAY  BE  UKUED  UPON  TO  OIVK  J 
TIIF.MBEI.VK*  IN  TIIK.  COXTEKT8  OF  THE  PRESENT  ST.ASON 


Baseball 
In  19o8 

By  K.  B.  MOSS 

Kpo'i'f>|  Editor,  N*»  Tort 
"fvcn'B|  Sun' 

TIIK  initial  major 
league  games  of  the 
I IMIS  Ihcm'IwII  Reason 
were  attended  bv  mnrr 
Ilian  130.000  »|K-ct*tor*. 
Greater  New  York  led  in 
attendance  tlgurr*.  I Ik* 
two  game*,  between  New 
York  ami  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  anti  Brooklyn, 
attracting  more  than  42. 
imhi  enthusiast*.  many  of 
whom  waited  at  the  turn- 
st  i lei  for  hour*  Indore  I be 
park*  were  open.  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati 
turned  out  crowd*  ranging 
from  13.000  to  20.ihhi 
while  the  attemiance  at 
the  ptnus  at  Boston  and 
Chicago  surpassed  these 
figures.  This  outpouring 
of  fans  is  considered  an 
omen  that  this  season 
will  see  nn  unprecedented 
struggle  for  honors  in  pro 
fessional  iMselaall. 

While  sll  the  cIuIm  <i| 
the  National  ami  Amcr 
lean  leagues  schemed  ami 
worked  to  Improve  their 
strength  in  the  box.  at 
the  bat.  and  in  lire  field, 
the  deals  which  attracted 
the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  were  those  at 
fecting  the  New  York  ami 
Boston  club*  in  the  senior 
league  and  the  New  York 
and  St.  LlNlia  clubs  in 
the  junior  organization 
Kight  players  figured  in 
the  deal  hid  ween  I he  New 
York  Nationals  and  their 
Itostnn  rivals  of  the  sanir 
league.  .Manager  .lohn  .1. 
MrGraw  in  .order  to  bring 
new  material  into  his  club, 
exchanged  George  Brown. 
I>nn  MrGnnn,  doe  Dableti. 
Frank  Itowerman,  and 
Cecil  Ferguson  lor  three 
memliers  of  the  11107  Bos- 
ton team — Fred  Tenney. 
Al  Bridwell.  and  Tom 
Needham.  These  men  are 
players  of  exceptional 
calibre,  aud  the  majnritr 
of  the  erstwhile  "Giants’' 
were  members  of  the 
famous  world's  champion- 
ship combination  of  1005. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  bis 
metropolitan  rival.  Man- 
ager Clarke  Griffith  of  the 
New  York  American 
League  club  figured  u« 
the  promoter  of  a trade 
by  which  he  secured  Harry 
Niles.  Fred  Glade,  and  doe 
Hemphill,  by  turning 
over  to  the  St,  lands 
' Browns,”  I hinny  Hodman, 
■limmy  Williams,  and  a 
cash  consideration  said  to 
run  inlo  four  llgurc-v 
The  Chicago  National 
und  the  Detroit  Amer- 
icans. winners  of  their  re- 
Speetive  league  pennants 
last  season,  are  certain  to 
furnish  all  the  opposition* 
to  tin?  other  team*  which 
brought  them  home  first  in 
1907.  The  Cleveland 
Blues.”  the  Philadelphia 
“ Athletics."  and  the  Chi- 
cago ” White  Sox  " are  as 
strong  if  not  stronger 
than  Inst  year.  Boston. 
St.  Louis,  and  Washing- 
ton an-  the  dark  horse*  of 
the  American,  or  junior, 
la-ague. 
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M»yor  McClellan  toning  in  the  Ball  as  a Signal  to  begin  the  Game 




The  two  Team*  parading  upon  the  Fidd.  The  New  York  Team  ia  on  the  Left  ot  the  Line 


A natural  and  somewhat  primitive  Grand  Stand  overlooking  the  Dumoitd.  All  Seats  Free 


OPENING  NEW  YORK’S  BASEBALL  SEASON 

THE  l.AML  AT  AUERHAK  LEAD IE  IMIIK  IICTWKKM  MEW  VOKK  AM*  I’llll-Ain.I.I'IIIA,  WHII'll  WENT  TW EI.VE  IN.MMIA,  ANIi  IU-MITE1*  IS 
A MORE  OF  I IV  <>  IS  FA  Volt  UF  MEW  TURK,  IKE  HIMULK  Ut.S  UCIMfi  MADE  1.1  THE  LAST  IS. SIMM 
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American  Ambassadors  Abroad 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  fOK  " HARPER'S  WEEKLY'* 


of  course,  followed  the  Hill  affair  with 
the  keenest  intercut.  The  reports  of  its  details 
that  come  to  us  from  Washington  ami  Berlin  were 
mi  the  amplest  and  most  satisfying  scale,  and 
even  one  trooped  delightedly  intu  the  field  ol  con- 
jicturu  scandal  so  enticingly  thrown  open.  From 
tin-  lurmoil  of  rumors  and  denials  one  tact  was 
thought  to  emerge  clearly — that  the  Kaiser,  for 
unknown  reasons  repented  hU  acceptance  ol  Dr.  Hill,  and  tried  to 
withdraw  it.  It  seemed,  too,  to  be  pretty  well  established  that  lie 
mentioned  the  mutter  to  Mr.  Charlemagne  lower,  and  that  Mr. 
Tower,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  made  it  the  basis  o|  an  official  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Root.  How  the  news  ot  that  communication 
came  to  be  published  was  a point  on  which,  *o  far  a*  we  in  Eng 
land  could  nee,  no  light  was 
thrown.  Nor  was  it  much  dis- 
cussed. The  main  intercut  cen- 
tred on  ll*e  motives  that  had 
impelled  the  Kaiser  to  make  so 
astonishing  u departure  from 
diplomatic  etiquette.  Ab  to 
this  we  were  deluged  with 
guesses  and  explanations.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report  Dr.  Oill, 
who  was  officially  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  connected 
with  Prince  Henry’s  whirlwind 
tour  through  the  States  a few 
yrars  ago.  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune (like  the  then  German 
ambassador  in  Washington)  to 
offend  his  august  visitor.  Ac- 
cording to  another,  flic  Kaiser 
had  been  dipping  into  Dr.  Hill's 
works,  and  had  lighted  on  some 
passageu  not  as  laudatory  as 
they  should  have  been  of  CSer 
many's  aims  and  methods 
According  to  a third.  Mr. 

Tower  had  la*cn  prevailed  upon 
hy  the  Kaiser  to  remain  in 
lierlin.  and  was  casting  about 
for  an  excuse  to  withdraw  his 
resignation.  According  to  a 
fourth,  the  Kaiser  had  lain 
scandalized  to  learn  that  Mrs. 

Hill  was  one  day  discovered  at 
The  Hague  doing  her  market 
ing  on  a hieyrlc. 

Hut  after  all  these  theories 
hud  been  examined  and  re- 
jected. Knglish  opinion  con 
eluded,  just,  I should  judge,  as 
American  opinion  concluded, 
that  the  pad  of  the  trouble  lay 
in  '*  that  eternal  want  of  pence 
which  vexes  public  men.”  Mr. 
t harlcniagnc  Tower,  besides 
licing  "I  engaging  personality, 
i-  a man  of  very  great  wealth. 

Throughout  his  term  of  office 
lie  has  inhabited  what  is.  I 
think,  quite  the  flnrst  mansion 

in  Itcrlin.  lie  has  dispensed  a lnvinh  and  graceful  hospitality,  and 
•M>ine  at  least  of  his  wide  popularity  may  fairly  la?  ascribed  t>»  the 
splendor  and  attractiveness  of  his  entertainments.  No  one  who 
look*  the  fact*  in  the  face  can  dnuht  that  it  has  been  a source 
of  natural  pleasure  to  the  Kaiser,  to  the  Court,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican  colony  in  llcrllii,  to  mi-  the  American  ambassador  upholding 
with  such  complete  and  elaborate  success  the  social  side  of  his 
|io*itioii  That  is  a kind  of  achievement  which  carries  greater 
weight  in  Itcrlin  than  in  any  Kunqicnn  city.  The  German  capital 
may  still  Is-  a place  of  high  thinking,  hut  it  is  certainly  no  longer 
one  of  plain  living.  Itcrlin  is  a parvenu  city,  hall-marked  with 
provincialism.  The  Court,  officialdom,  and  the  dominant  military 
caste  only  serve  to  put  a little  gilding  on  a life  as  eoarsc  and  crude 
and  materialistic  us  the  life  of  Chicago.  The  stridency  of  a rather 
mean  and  arrogant  utilitarianism  is-hocs  through  the  city.  The 
new  Kinpirc  has  brought  with  it  a new  commercial  inn,  a new  and 
infinitely  lower  code  of  morals,  a new  luxury,  a new  “touchiness" 
and  self  assertion.  I.ifr  in  the  Itcrlin  of  to-day  is  restless  and 
blatant  and  material.  No  community  in  Europe  is  so  susceptible 
to  the  ap|H-al  of  money  and  display;  and  I for  one  do  not  question 
in  llie  least  that  the  state  which  Mr,  Tower  has  lern  able  to  main 
tain,  his  generous  and  finished  hospitality,  the  style  and  scale  of 
|js  personal  appointment*,  und  «•  on.  have  had  a decided  effect 
not  only  in  confirming  his  own  popularity  but  in  enhancing  \im-r 
nan  prestige.  Such  things,  no  doubt,  should  not  lie.  but.  having 


David  Jayne  Hill 

TIIK  NEXT  INITEU  STATES  AMUAS.SADOII  TO  l 


been  more  than  onre  in  Berlin  during  Mr.  Tower*  regime,  1 do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  such  things  are. 

This  was  a situation  that  was  altogether  agreeable  to  the  Kaiser. 
He  liked  Mr.  Tower,  and  lie  liked  to  see  American  prestige  so  sump- 
tuously upheld,  und  <>n  l*>th  points,  let  me  ndd.  the  American 
colony  in  Berlin  has  entirely  agreed  with  him.  My  experience  ol 
the  majority  of  Americans  in  Europe  is  mat  it  grntilies  them  to  see 
their  amliussadors  living  in  a palace,  and  maintaining  an  impres- 
sive social  state.  They  do  not  want  their  representative  to  live 
in  the  British,  French,  or  German  equivalent  of  llarlem,  but  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  city  to  which  lie  is  accredited.  It  gives 
them,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  a real  pleasure  to  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  is  more  than  holding  his  own  in  the  social  game, 
und  that  on  all  occasions  of  public  or  semi-public  display,  and  Tn  ail 
the  outward  embellishments  of  tile,  lie  play*  an  elegant  and  con 
spicuous,  even  a brilliant,  part. 
If  the  Americans  in  Berlin  had 
been  polled  they  would  have 
voted  to  make  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Tower  ambassador  for  life. 
This,  no  doubt,  would  have  Ix-en 
a solution  eminently  agreeable 
to  the  Kaiser  himself.  Failing 
that,  he  Hoped  at  the  least  that 
the  new  nmliassudor  would  lie 
able  to  continue  the  social  suc- 
cesses won  hy  Mr.  Tower,  and 
to  maintain  all  the  outward 
dignities  of  his  position  on  the 
same  scale  as  his  predecessor. 
When,  however,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Dr.  Hill's  resources 
only  permitted  of  a modest 
establishment,  the  Kaiser,  as 
a friend  of  America  und  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican prestige  in  Germany,  felt 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  making 
a mistake.  He  accordingly 
suggested  to  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Tower  that  while  l)r.  Hill,  on 
all  personal  grounds,  was  en- 
tirely acceptable,  the  L'nited 
States,  for  her  own  sake,  would 
lie  better  advised  in  sending  a 
representative  who  would  run 
no  risk  of  being  overshadowed 
hy  the  amtiussador*  of  other 
Powers,  und  who  would  lie  in  a 
position  to  follow  in  Mr. 
Tower’s  footsteps  with  the  same 
certainty  and  Mat.  Otherwise 
the  new  umbussador  might  be 
troubled  by  the  awkwardnro* 
of  the  inevitable  comparison, 
and  the  L'nited  States,  in  part- 
ing with  the  great  power  of 
social  influence,  might  lie 
doing  herself  a {Militical  dis- 
service. 

So  far  as  Englishmen  could 
tell,  these  were  the  probable 
motives  of  the  Kaiser's  action 
It  was  not  meant  in  any  way 
to  In-  discourteous  either  to  l)r.  Hill  or  to  the  l liited  States.  The 
Kaiser  had  apparently  convinced  himself  that  the  l'nited  States 
was  embarking  on  a course  which  lie  believed  to  lie  injurious,  and 
at  t hr  eleventh  hour  lx-  tried  to  save  her  from  it. 

The  chief  moral  Englishmen  drew  from  the  whole  unpleasantness 
was  that  American*  should  at  last  set  alMiut  reorganizing  their 
diplomat  ie  service  in  earnest.  They  have  no  personal  intercut  in 
the  matter.  The  l'nited  States  has  always  sent  her  best  to  the 
Court  of  St.  .lames.  At  the  same  time  no  one  who  goes  alioiit 
Europe  ran  question  that  tlie  American  diplomatic  system  lends 
il*ell  to  some  strange  incongruities.  In  one  capital  you  will  find 
the  American  ambassador  inhabiting  a palace ; in  another  lie  is 
worse  housed  than  the  average  representative  of  a Balkan  state 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  I understand,  objects,  and  quite  rightly,  to  a system 
under  which  the  most  coveted  prizes  in  the  American  diplomatic 
service  arc  falling  into  the  bands  of  millionaires,  lie  prefer*, 
apparently,  the  old  scholar  diplomat  type.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  name  a single  capital  in  Europe  in  which  such  men 
could  nowadays  meet  even  the  hart's!  expenses  of  their  position 
on  n salary  of  $17..VMi.  If  Americans  really  wish  to  avoid  the 
MH-ial  .uni  political  inconvenience  und  unfairness  of  appointing  a 
inuti  of  moderate  mean*  to  succeed  a millionaire,  they  will  establish 
a |M*rinnnent  embassy  of  their  own  in  all  tin*  leading  capitals,  they 
will  make  their  ambassador*  an  entertainment  allowance,  anil 
they  will  vote  them  salaries  of  not  less  l bun  $25,000  each. 
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The  Ruins  of  the  Boston  sod  Albany  Railroad  Bridge,  looking  toward  East  Boston 
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In  the  Heart  of  the  burnt  Area.  On  the  extreme  Right  the  Ruins  of  St.  Rose's  Catholic  Church  j on  the 
Corner  to  the  Left  the  Ruins  of  the  Armory,  and,  still  farther  to  the  Left,  of  the  Public  Library  and  Gty  Hall 


The  Gty's  residential  Section.  Bellingham  Hill,  which  bears  a singular  Resemoiartcc 
to  the  corresponding  Part  of  San  Francisco  after  the  Disaster  of  Two  Years  ago 

THE  CONFLAGRATION  AT  CHELSEA,  MASSACHUSETTS 

TWELVB  THOUSAND  PERSONS  WERE  MADE  HOM8LES8  AND  $ lO.fMMl.tMM)  WOUTII  or  PROPERTY  DESTROYED  IS  A FIRE  WHICH  VIRTUALLY 
DESTROYED  TIIE  CITY  OF  CHF.LSEA,  A TOWS  OF  4(MM)0  INHABITANTS,  SEAR  BOSTON,  OS  APRIL  12.  IT  IH  RELIEVED  THAT  SOT  MORE 
TIIAS  MX  PERSONS  LOST  TIIEIR  LIVES.  PASSED  BY  A FORTY-FIVE-MILE  UAI.K,  THE  FIRE  SWEPT  THROUGH  THE  TOWN.  UUKSISG  A 
PATH  A MILE  AND  A HALF  LO.NU  AND  HALF  A MILE  WIDE  AT  ITS  IHioAIJEST  PORTION  BEFORE  IT  WAS  BROLUHT  UNDER  CONTROL 
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HARP!! 


MAP  OF  THE  POLITIC 

Mars  Taft  will  be  the  bright  particular  morning  star.  Hughes  is  very  close  to  Hars. 
drop  out  of  sight  at  any  time.  The  comet  Bryan  is  now  visible  travelling  in  its  orbit.  It 
in  the  path  of  the  comet.  The  stars  Foraker,  La  Follette,  Folk,  Knox,  Beveridge,  and  T® 
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L HEAVENS  FOR  MAY 


' remain  the  moct  prominent  star  in  the  Butter  Milky  Way.  Cannon,  the  shooting  star,  may 
in  every  four  years.  The  new  star  Yon  Yonson,  discovered  by  Henry  Watterson,  seems  directly 
*ill  twinkle  as  usual.  The  small  star  Hearst  is  now  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  earth 
KEMBLE 
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Women  Golfers  of  America  who  will  Figure  in  this 
Year’s  Contests,  Here  and  Abroad 

BY  AN  EASTERN  PLAYER 


Mus  Margaret  Curtis  Miss  Mary  Adam*  Mas  Anita  Phipps  Miss  Margery  Phelps  Miss  Marie  Phelps 

iii*i .(ikk  or  the  na-  iim.rif.u  nr  rur.  east-  semi-finalist  in  rwu  memi-finaliht  in  the  a promising  contkst- 
TIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP  CRN  CHAMPIONSHIP  SUCCESSIVE  TEARS  1907  CHAMPIONSHIP  ANT  FOR  HONORS 


have  ukrn  much  interest  in  golf  mdcc 
/a#  introduced  inlo  this  country  about 
•n  years  ago.  The  first  Women's  National 
ii|ii«*nsliip  was  played  in  I8H5  at  Meadow- 
k-  The  competition  was  at  eighteen  holes, 
il  play,  ami  there  were  enly  Uiirt«x-n 
«,  the  winner,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Brown,  ol 
necock  Hills,  taking  1112  strokes,  an  excel- 
score  in  those  clays. 

In  the  following  year  the  Wcmien's  National  took  place  at  the 
Morris  County  Golf  Club,  and  the  scores  showed  a wonderful  im- 
provement over  those  of  the  year  before.  Miss  Hoyt,  then  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  made  a- score  of  05,  which  would  lie  a credit 
able  showing  for  a golfer  on  any  course  to  day.  Mi»a  Griscom  was 
second  with  102. 

For  several  years  afterwards  there  was  only'  a National  Cham- 
pionship for  women  jrdfers,  whereas  to-day  we  have  lice  National 
Championship.  Kastcrn  Championship,  Western  Championship. 
California  Championship.  Cnited  North  ami  South  Championship: 
and  each  district,  Metropolitan.  I'hihidrlpliia,  and  Boston,  has  its 
\ssnciation  Championship,  liesides  the  Inter-City  Team  Matches 
and  a team  match  played  I m- tween  the  Hast  and  West. 

The  championship  has  been  West  on  two  occasions,  the  first  at 
Wheaton,  in  ItMi.T.  and  last  year  on  the  links  at  the  Midlothian  (Tub 
outside  Chicago,  when  eighteen  Hast emr rs  made  the  journey  to 
join  the  large  list  of  entries. 


The  coming  of  Miss  Itliona  Adair  to  the  invitation  tournament 
in  her  honor  given  by  Mrs.  Clement  A.  (Iriscntn.  at  the  Merion 
t lub  at  Havcrford,  Pennsylvania,  did  much  for  American  women's 
golf.  It  gave  I Item  all  an  onpcirl  unity  to  see  (he  game  played  by 
one  Isirn  and  brought  up  on  it.  Miss  Adair  lias  played  since  chiid- 
hiMxi.and  has  lived  in  the  golfing  environment.  Her  visit  here. and 
that  of  Miss  Ixiltie  Ihxl,  infused  a keener  spirit;  so  much  so  that 
six  American  women  went  over  two  years  ago  to  compete  in  the 
Knglish  Women's  Championship  at  Cromer,  Kngland.  Those  who 
went  were  Miss  Margaret  Curtis,  Miss  Harriet  Curtis,  Miss  Frances 
C.  Griscom,  Miss  Molly  Adams,  Miss  Georgians  Bishop.  Mrs. 
William  It.  Wood  (arc  Kmily  laickwood),  Miss  Kthel  Burnet,  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  lk-ttle.  Miss  Margaret  Curtis  and  Miss  Attains  made 
an  excellent  showing. 

Tills  year  nil  the  women  golfers  should  lie  more  than  interfiled 
in  the  coming  Knglish  ( liampioiiship  to  Is*  played  May  |8  to  22. 
on  the  St.  Andrews  course,  Sisitlaud.  Miss  Griscom  (champion 
1900),  Miss  Anita  Phipps  i <em i- finalist  the  past  two  years l.  Miss 
Adams  I runner  up  to  Miss  II.  S.  Curtis  in  I JUKI,  and  present 
Kastern  champion).  Miss  Margery  Phelps  (a  semi-finalist.  11MI7 
championship) . and  her  sister.  Miss  Marie  Phelps,  arc  to  play. 

It  is  most  probable  that  an  arrangement  will  he  madr  for  an 
Knglish  team  to  Is-  sent  over  here  to  play  in  nnr  championship 
next  fall  at  ( bevy  Chase,  Washington.  I>.  < . and  that  we  shall  pick 
an  oi|Ual  number  to  play  a irtuni  international  team  mateli.  If 
this  could  Is"  done,  women's  golf  in  America  would  benefit  greatly. 


By  Dog  Sledge  from  Alaska  to  New  York 


ELI  A.  SMITH,  A OOVFXNMENT  MAIL-CARRIER.  WON  A IIE1  OF  $10,01)0  WHEN  HE  ARRIVED  IN  NEW  YORK  ON  Al'KII.  2.  AFTER  TRAVEL- 
I.INfl  ALL  TIIK  WAY  FROM  NOME,  ALASKA,  RY  IMIC-RLKIHiE.  SMITH  LEFT  ALASKA  ON  NOYFMUKlt  14.  I IMS,  ANO  Ills  WAGER  WAS 
THAT  IIE  COULD  REACH  NEW  YORK  INSIDE  OF  1IIRLE  YEAR*.  THE  PlIUTlMiKAPIIH  »||UW  HIM  Al’PftUArlllNU  TIIE  CITY  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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“The  Servant  in  the  House”  of 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

By  CHARLOTTE  L.  RUDYARD 


'CABIONALLY  the  accused  ami  often  culpable 
public  ha*  a ••banco  to  show  that  it  rather  enjoy* 
looking  into  it*  own  soul  and  is  ««t ill  atilo  to 

3reciate  an  idea.  To  be  able  to  entertain  the 
He  with  idea*  is  no  slight  accomplishment, 
hut  to  cativ  it  to  entertain  idea*  i*  in  the  nature 
of  a triumph.  " The  Servant  in  the  House."  a 
drama  by  Charles  Itanp  Kennedy,  has  had  this 
effect  upon  New  York.  Happening  iijs-n  Itroadwny  in  a doiihtlui 
lime,  it  look  a first  Etep  upon  the  stage  and  was  a play,  lound 
loot  hold.  took  another,  and  was  a book;  and  at  this  moment 
stands  quietly  on  the  pedestal  of  New  York  success,  a live  tiling, 
eloquent,  sunny,  and  mysterious,  having  something  to  say  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  Of  a sudden  " The  Servant  in  the’  House 
lias  become  the  thing  to  nee  and  to  read.  When  a play  or  a book 
has  compelled  the  average  man  to  use  Ids  spiritual  eyes  and  admit 
tiiat  he  has  seen  tilings,  it  makes  understanding  worth  while. 

The  first  day  that  the  new 
butler  served  at  the  vicarage 
wa*  the  day  when  tlie  vicai 
William  and  his  wife  Martha 
found  themselves  beset  b\ 
brothers,  of  whom  the  vicar 
bad  two.  and  his  wife  one. 

William.  Robert,  and  Joshua, 
horn  to  tlie  working  class, 
were  as  different  as  only 
brothers  could  be,  especially 
Robert.  As  respectable  pro 

file  reckon.  Robert  lias  been  a 
■ad  sort,  drunken  and  shift- 
less, and  so  the  viear  and  his 
wife  took  his  infant  daugh 
ter  away  when  he  lost  the 
mother,  and  Haw  no  more  ol 
him  for  fifteen  years.  Then 
Robert  turns  up — a brawny, 
unkempt  laborer,  a workman 
on  the  sewers — on  the  day 
when  the  vicar’s  wife  is  ex- 
pecting her  own  brother,  the 
lajrd  Kishopof  laincaahirc.and 
the  vicar  his  other  brother 
.IfHthtia.  Joshua,  like  Robert, 
has  l**en  long  lost,  but  is 
coming  home  the  powerful 
lli»liop  of  Renarcs.  with  a 
promiHC  to  help  William  re 
build  his  church.  The  child 
Man'  is  innocence  in  the 
house.  The  l»rd  Hishnp  of 
lancnahirc,  with  goggle*  for 
eyes  and  a tin  trumpet  in- 
stead of  ears,  stumbles  into 
the  room  and  sits  down  to 
table  to  mistake  the  drnin 
man  for  the  vicar  and  the 
butler  for  the  Itishop  of  Be- 
nares; and  confusion  has  he 
gun.  That  is  the  outer,  cir- 
cumstance, Isirn.  as  action 
must  Is*,  out  of  an  inner 
conflict.  The  day  that  the 
butler  first. served  at  the  vic- 
arngc  was  the  day  when  the 
vicar  was  seized  with  unrest 
f or  certain  iinbrutberly  by- 
gones; the  day  bis  devoted 
wife  sharis-iu-d  tlie  steel  of 
her  will  against  his  penitence 
to  t Im*  breaking  point ; the  dill 
•pie-dion  about  her  father,  lie 


when  the  child  asked  her  first 
■nines  hack  determined  to  claim 
his  little  girl,  this  ignorant  cleaner  of  the  drains,  the  man 
who  eats  •*  somingera " ut  his  brother’s  fphle,  ami  talks  with  hi* 
servant.  Then  he  turns  again  to  hi*  sewers,  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  stench  that  has  kept  the  people  away  from  divine 
service.  and  strikes  the  pit  of  it.  down  under  the  church. 

Likewise  he  comes  face  to  face  with  his  daughter.  She  takes 
him  for  a thief.  This  is  because  she  is  nursing  a dream  that  a 
father  must  Ik*  brave.  Iwitut  ifnl.  and  good.  Tills  is  why  Koliert 
himself  will  not  tell  her  the  truth.  Hut  Mary  was  Manson’*  lir*t 
IrieiHl  in  the  house,  and  the  grace  is  in  her.  Divinely  a child,  she 
looks  upon  this  drainnian.  dank  and  dripping  with  the  tilth  of  liU 
harrowing,  and  hears  him  pledge  his  life  to  tear  the  foulness  from 
the  drnin.  Nobody  tells  her  he  is  her  father;  she  knows.  And 
die  tells  him  how  hIic  knows;  " Because  you  are  brave.  Iieniusc 
you  are  very  beautiful.  Iiepanse  you  are  good.”  What  has  la-eome 
id  (lie  problem  of  William  and  Martha  that  pitted  the  soul  of 
her  against  the  soul  of  him  to  sav  whether  or  not  the  child  should 
told?  What  became  of  the  depraved  Itishop  of  lamcasliire,  and 
hit  little  proposition,  whispered  in  the  supposed  ear  of  Brother 
It* nu res.  to  divert  the  funds  of  the  church?  Ask  of  the  servant 
in  Uic  house.  In  and  out  with  stutely  mien,  with  steady  lip*. 


with  burning  eyes,  moves  the  man  Manson.  He  is  the  mighty 
Bishop  of  Bennies  in  disguise.  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.  lie 
is  the  perfect  brother,  working  on  the  heart  of  brotherhood  in  man. 

So  the  house  is  rid  of  its  aliominations,  including  the  hidden 
smell  and  the  lainennhire  bishop.  Innocence  has  her  father;  peni- 
tence— the  viear — is  ut  rest  with  his  conscience  and  his  wife;  the 
■ trainman  has  love  and  his  work  to  do;  and  worldliness,  who 
is  Martha,  almtidona  her  idols  and  Imiws  her  head  to  her  aervant ; 
while  Manson  lifts  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  them 
and  gives  them  peace. 

One  curious  fact  lias  resulted  from  the  religious  motive  of  ” The 
Servant  in  the  House.”  The  play  was  frankly  open  to  the  preju- 
dice of  those  who  resent  any  stage  portrayal  of  the  character 
of  Christ.  That,  by  the  way, ’is  an  accurate  phrase:  it  is  not  the 
person  of  the  Christ  so  much  a*  III*  character  that  the  man  Man- 
son  represent*.  Shorn  of  the  stage  trappings,  this  is  a man  Christ- 
like  in  his  heart,  tlie  cnilMHliment  of  all  love,  the  ideal  brother 
that  Christ  was.  The  sensi- 
tive Christian  will  feel  thus  no 
wound  to  hi*  reverend*;  only 
a jab  here  and  there  in  the 
faers  of  hia  false  gods,  and 
at  the  mote  in  Ilia  own  eye. 
Furthermore,  the  churches 
have  felt  this,  and  sect  by 
serf  arc  claiming  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy for  themselves  instead 
of  declaring  enmity;  which 
I*  one  more  proof  that  the 
true  religion  is  what 
Manson  said  bis  web:  "I 
love  God  and  all  my 
b rot  hero.” 

On  the  other  hand  this 
brotherhood  doctrine,  which 
is  the  message  of  our  time, 
has  suffered  some  damage 
from  tlie  sentimentalists,  and 
it  is  vastly  in  the  favor  of 
•*  The  Servant  in  the  House  ” 
that  it  approaches  the  matter 
in  a vigorous  mood.  Here  is 
no  gentle  brother,  meek  and 
mild,  but  a worker  and 
lighter.  Tolstoi,  one  of  the 
big  brothers  of  the  century,  In 
“ My  Religion.”  has  disheart- 
ened more  than  one  aspiring 
soul  by  insisting  that  giving 
tlie  cloak  to  the  man  who 
took  the  coat  meant  exactly 
what  it  said,  when  there  are 
many  brotherly  people  who 
not  only  cannot  afford  it,  but 
who  do  not  believe  it.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  brother  fight*  for 
honesty  and  truth  and  jus- 
tice. and  is  judicial  enough 
to  know  that  the  cloak  itself 
might  sometimes  be  one  of 
these. 

Hen1,  then,  is  a warm- 
hearted drama  of  humanity, 
a pa*«ionate  comedy  of  the 
family,  an  allegory  of  twenti- 
eth-eentmy  Christianity.  The 
fact  that  such  a play  has 
found  place  in  the  midst  of 
us  just  when  rillinpss  seemed 
to  have  become  more  endur- 
able than  solemnity  is  of  no  small  significance.  The  marvel  too 
is  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  play  is  not  solemn  at  all.  except  in  after- 
math. I .slighter  leap*  in  it.  mid  the  mind  kindle*  to  its  delight. 
Tin-  author  seems  to  have  joined  hands  with  humor,  satire,  and 
irony,  and  to  have  caught  the  living  glance  of  the  comic  spirit 
which  George  Meredith  says  is  abiding  overhead  and  looking  down 
upon  us  with  a tout  cm  pin  I ion  humanely  malign.  It  is  easy  to 
picture  the  author  of  **  The  Servant  in  the  House”  looking  upon 
an  audience  ut  his  own  play — seeing  it  smile  or  weep  or  laugh  in 
the  wrong  place,  or  pretend  in  vanity  to  understand,  in  his  own 
vision  meanwhile,  what  Meredith  calls**  the  sunny  malice  of  a faun.” 

All  this  is  different  from  the  recent  pessimistic  reading  of  life 
which  Item'll,  for  example,  has  made  familiar.  The  Master-Builder 
dreamed  of  building  borne*  with  high  towers  on  them,  and  the 
end  was  human  fragments;  Mary  dreamed  of  finding  u father  who 
should  |te  brave  ami  licautiful  and  good,  and  the  end  was  a human 
la-ing  in  the  likeness  of  his  (5ml.  Perhaps  we  are  beginning  to 
have  done  with  destruction.  Nobody,  least  of  all  the  author,  pulled 
down  the  vicar's  house  to  repair  that  drain.  **  The  Servant  in  the 
House*’  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  assertion  that  if  you 
only  wish  very,  very  hard — and  help  to  spin  the  fairy  tale — every- 
thing comes  true.  Only  a few  may  believe  it.  but  a work  like  this 
1ms  at  least  made  belief  easier. 


P)ii>tuKn|iti  by  Alice  Houghton 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
At  THOR  or  “ THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  IIOfnE  ” 
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The  Loan  Shark 

THE  SCOURGE  OF  THE  DEEP  WATERS  OF  CITY  LIFE 

AN  INCIDENT  AND  A LESSON 


I EX-  In  sudden  extremity — by  reason  of  illm-s* 
«sr  another  unanticipated  financial  tax — tin* 
tvT^  -mall-salaried  employee  finds  himwlf  confronted 
wl  \Y/  Jm  with  tbe  immediate  nerettsity  for  harrowing,  the 
3F  W [jpl  shadow  of  the  money-lender  falls  athwart  hint, 
|L  Jltj  It  b a black  shadow  which  pom  flicker ing‘  about 

KeMflmRl  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  close  behind  it  c-omea 
I the  money-shark,  anil  it  is  truly  an  unlucky 

day  for  the  man  who  turns  when  the  searching 
sliudow  fall*  ii]N>n  him.  For  in  a little  while  he  will  have  Btored 
up  for  himself  many  days  of  Buffering  and  humiliation. 

The  loan  shark  is  the  most  insinuating  and  relentless  of  all  the 
scourge*  that  live  upon  those  of  little  mean*.  She  defies  all  the 
laws  and  humanities,  and  maintains  her  terrible  trade  by  the  fears 
with  which,  by  warnings  and  threats,  she  tills  the  minds  of  her  vic- 
tims. I.ct  there  l>o  one  moment's  relaxation  of  the  victim’s  pledge 
to  her.  and  she  follow.-,  and  hounds  him  until  the  full  priee  lie  paid, 
year  after  year,  il  that  la?  ntCMMiy,  from  place  to  place,  or  until 
(light  or  suicide  shall  have  set  hint  beyond  the  reach  of  her  ra- 
parity.  And  the  pursuit  is  the  name,  whether  for  an  unpaid  half 
dollar  or  an  owing  thousand ? the  loan  shark  exacts  the  last  dirty 
penny  of  her  demands. 

The  rate*,  of  interest  vary  slightly  among  the  different  money- 
lenders,  but  the  difference  is  chiefly  in  time  allowed.  Ik  II.  Tolman 
has  an  elastic  card  rate:  the  more  instalments,  the  larger  inter- 
est. One  borrower  who  procured  |IM  from  this  money-lender 
was  forced  to  repay  $108.  The  average  rate  per  annum  would 
work  out  at  about  133  l/:t  per  cent,  if  the  whole  sum  were  repaid 
at  the  end  of  the  time:  but  inasmuch  as  It  is  paid  off  in  instal- 
ments, only  an  expert  accountant  could  reckon  out  the  exact  rate 
of  interest,  whieli  begin*  to  lie  paid  with  the  first  instalment,  and 
is  considerably  more  than  133  1/3  per  cent. 

Tl»e  feminine  pronoun  has  been  employed  In  referring  to  the 
loan  shark  becau*e  it  is  the  female  money  lender  wlm  monopolize* 
i lm  |<«n  hnsim-s*.  True,  there  is  some  capitalist  iichind  her  and 
hidden  from  sight,  who  draws  his  emoluments  through  female 
managers  in  different  cities:  but  the  manager,  the  one  who  carries 
on  the  business  and  ha*  complete  control,  is  always  a woman, 
either  because  the  feminine  quality  of  patience  makes  her  pecu- 
liarly adaptable  to  this  occupation,  or,  more  likely,  since  bIip  can 
claim  that  forbearance  from  the  exasperate  victim  which  would 
find  vent,  against  a man.  in  personal  assault.  There  is  a relent- 
less pertinacity  about  the  methods  of  the  money-lender  which  is 
calculated  to  frighten  the  borrower  into  compliance  at  every  cost. 
It  do*'*  frighten:  overwhelms  and  appals  him:  it  is  like  the  Chinese 
torture  of  dropping  water  on  the  shaven  head;  but — here  is  the 
point — the  borrower  who  lm*  grown  fearless  of  exposure  can  turn 
the  tables  upon  his  persecutor  by  taking  advantage  of  the  law,  as 
will  Is-  shown  later. 

Nome  years  »gn  a vigilant  district-attorney  drove  the  bulk  of 
these  money-lenders  over  to  New  Jersey,  where,  human  nature 
being  very  similarly  constituted,  they  have  adapted  t lean  wives, 
and  thrive.  Hut  there  are  numlier*  in  New  York,  principally  in 
the  down-town  districts,  and  around  Nassau  and  Fulton  streets. 
The  average  applicant  one  seen  is  there  either  to  procure  a loan 
or  to  request  extension  of  time.  It  is  for  the  latter  reason 
Ills  reception  is  remarkable,  The  moment  that  he  has  stated  his 
petit  loll  the  woman  gets  up.  walks  to  the  door  of  her  private  lair, 
opens  It,  and  leads  hint  into  the  main  oilier,  where,  in  the  presents- 
of  tho-s-  mh«>  are  awaiting  her,  she  begins  a violent  tirade  of 
threats  and  warning,  as  nn  admonition  to  all  who  hear  her. 

The  borrower  is  required  to  give  numerous  details  a*  to  hi* 
family  history,  hi*  parents'  names,  his  marital  condition,  two 
names  of  acquaintances  in  his  place  of  employment,  two  names 
of  iwrsonal  friends,  and  two  of  trades|Hsiple.  After  nn  interval 
of  about  two  days  hr  receive#  notice  to  calf,  when,  if  the  Inquiries 
have  produced  satisfactory  statement*,  he  i*  instructed  to  make 
over  an  assignment  of  his  salary,  and  also  to  sign  a power  of  at- 
torney in  fat  nr  of  tin-  shark,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  hi*  leaving 
his  present  employer*,  a change  can  Is-  made  in  the  name  upon 
the  paper*  ami  the  name  of  the  new  employer  substituted.  The 
borrower  then  receives  a sum  in  dollars  arid  cent*. 

Should  the  money  lie  repaid  promptly,  the  borrower  need  not 
t no  soon  congratulate  bhnaelf  on  his  cm-ape.  Tin*  shark  is  simply 
waiting.  She  knows  the  tendencies  of  human  nature.  Rome  day 
the  victim  will  come  back.  To  insure  (his.  the  shark  lose*  little 
time  in  sending  a honeyed  letter  of  thnnks  to  the  victim,  suggest- 
ing future  loans,  and  offering  a momtUxioo  for  every  successful 
one  negotiated  with  the  ex -l*.r  rower's  friends  through  hi*  agency 
or  co-operation,  rtf  course  the  escaped  victim  thrown  the  letter 
away,  lie  gets  another:  and  then  another.  When  the  holiday 
season  is  near  hi«  attention  i*  called  to  the  fact  that  he  or  bis 
friends  will  find  a small  amount  handy  for  Hie  purpose*  of  his 
vacation.  These  let  tern  follow  each  otlw-r  month  after  month,  al- 
ways with  some  seasonable  reference.  In  fact.  It  may  be  said  that. 


once  in  the  clutch  of  the  money-lender,  the  victim  is  never  fr« 
from  reminders.  He  may  have  eacaped.  but  the  shadow  parent* 
him.  And.  sooner  or  later,  he  generally  goes  back. 

But  if  the  loan  la-  not  promptly  repaid  the  sequel  of  catastrophes 
come*  like  a auccriwivn  of  thunderbolt*.  I’erhap*  he  i»  a day  <-r 
two  behindhand  on  an  instalment  merely  through  an  inadvertence: 
he  may  escape  with  * small  fine.  Hut  let  him  fail  to  repay,  or 
request  extension.  First,  rumen  the  violent  tirade  at  the  office  of 
thr  nioQcy- lender,  with  threats  and  insults.  Next  morning  a letter 
arrives,  which  says:  " If  wo  are  not  paid  by  A.30  this  evening  **■ 
will  file  jm|M-rs  anil  havit  your  salary  attached."  An  hour  later  he 
brers  this  threat  repeated  over  the  telephone.  That  afternoon  a 
collector  calls.  Another  letter  arrive*  the  following  day,  and  an- 
other telephone  call.  Then  mine*  the  collector.  And  so  the  pursmt 
continues,  until  the  debtor,  harassed  and  broken  down  by  the** 
importunities,  collects  the  money  in  any  possible  way.  or  leaves 
his  employment  to  find  |ieaee  in  some  obscure  place  where  he  can  no: 
lie  followed— or,  as  hap]>en*  too  frequently,  he  realizes  that  lie  i» 
cornered  and  helpless  and  hopeloiw,  and  he  kills  himself. 

Many  loan  agencies  are  closely  affiliated  and  exchange  list#  »f 
their  victims.  Many  are  the  property  of  u single  owner,  Hatter- 
son  of  Brooklyn,  and  Wells  of  New  York,  are  two  in  one. 

And  yet  there  is  a way  of  escape  ao  simple  tliat  it  seems  in- 
credible that  so  many  victim*  let  themselves  tie  browbeatrn  into 
•aubmiBsion  rather  than  avail  themaelve*  of  it.  Here  is  an  aW- 
lutely  true  version  of  what  happened  tn  one  loan  shark.  It 
with  **  L.  (3.  Smith,”  the  trading  name  of  one  of  the  mow!  truculent 
of  money-lender*.  "I*.  (J.  Smith’*”  bluster  was  met  with  firm, 
appropriate  method*,  and  “ I*.  fi.  Smith  ” not  only  went  scuttling 
• way,  but  even  disgorged  tin?  oxcesa  of  bis  plunder  which  the  la* 
refused  to  countenance.  A young  man  who  was  in  urgent  need 
of  a small  sum  of  money  by  reason  of  illness  in  bis  family,  applied 
to  “ I..  <».  Smith  ” and  obtained  tin-  sum  of  $40.50.  to  be  repaid 
in  »ix  bi-monthly  instalments  out  of  his  salary,  which  he  nude 
over  by-  agreement.  The  loan  wa*  j-aid,  renewed,  paid,  renewed, 
paid,  and  renewerl  a third  time,  during  a js-riod  of  more  than  a 
year.  With  the  payment  of  tin*  fourth  loan,  he  would  lure  re- 
turned $210  for  t Ik?  actual  possession  of  $102. 

AH  this  time  the  illnea*  In  the  Isirrower’*  family  continued  to 
require  constant  expenditure*;  and  at  last,  with  some  (.implicit' 
the  debtor  went  to  the  loan  -hark  in  order  to  present  the  fact- 
of  the  case  to  “ L.  ti.  Smith, ” and  request  an  extension.  It  i* 
hardl.r  Mceoaavy  to  state  that  in*  Buell  person  exist*.  The  owner- 
of  three  usury  shops  are  not  fond  of  publicity-  " L.  tJ.  Smith'' 
was  represented,  as  is  the  custom,  tty  a woman,  one  Con  K.  Ray- 
nor. When  the  debtor  asked  more  time  to  repay,  on  account  «d 
hi*  mi*fortuncA.  Cora  1C.  Itnynor  replied: 

- “If  you  don't  pay  promptly  on  time,  you’ll  find  your  troubles 
only  just  commencing.” 

The  borrower  feeling  released  front  moral  obligation*,  now  re- 
solved to  take  ad  van  tag*  of  his  legal  rights  and  put  himself  in 
the  hands  of  his  employers.  lie  paid  nothing,  and  *at  tight- 
Thereafter  a »chool  of  male  and  female  shark  agents  descended 
upon  him  daily,  to  request  payment,  asking,  imploring,  threaten 
ilig.  and  cajoling,  while  every  morning  was  heralded  by  a telephone 
call  qnd  letter  of  demand. 

Tlic  Imrrower  Htill  sat  tight.  He  hail  disbursed  one  payment  -m 
the  foiirih  ham.  and  wn*  just  $u  out  on  the  complete  transact  ire. 
A claim  wa*  then  made  upon  his  firm  for  his  salary.  pI*hi*  was 
ignored,  wln-reupon  suit  wan  instituted  by  the  shark  for  $45,  dw 
under  the  contract. 

By  this  time,  appreciating  the  turn  of  affairs.  Cora  K.  Kavnor* 
lawyer  began  to  propone  settlement  for  half  what  wa*  due,  Thi- 
Is-ing  refused,  an  offer  to  withdraw  the  anil  wa*  made;  but  this 
wa*  likewise  rejected  without  n full  release.  However,  when  tSr- 
on*c  canu1  for  trial,  the  judge  allowed  withdrawal  to  he  made. 
Realizing  that  thi*  would  still  permit  Cora  F.  Kavnor  to  har*“ 
the  debtor  with  constant  .suit*,  hi#  firm  immediately  Instituted  * 
return  suit  for  $7.09.  the  sum  which  had  hren  paid  in  exee*  of 
the  legal  li  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  jtermitted  under  the  Jaw*  "I 
New  York  Suite.  Judgment  want  bv  default,  nod  a check  far 
this  amount  wn*  returned  to  the  borrower  by  thr  loan  shark, 

This,  a*  ha*  been  stated,  i*  a true  account  of  one  highly  •'•w* 
eresful  transaction  with  a money-lender.  It  merely  drennn*tri(r* 
that  it  is  entirety  possible  for  uny  one  In  a similar  extremity  (l> 
defeat  the  purpose*  « if  the  loan  shark.  The  law  make*  it.  a mi* 
demeanor  to  lend  money  ;tt  any  rate  uInivc  6 per  eent.  on  personal 
effect*,  hut  not  on  salary:  henee.  while  all  interest  paid  in  excr— 
of  this  amount  is  rvcoverabh-.  t tie  money. lender  cannot  hi-r-clf  I*- 
made  to  -uffer  any  penaltv  lioynnri  compulsion  to  disgorge  Pe-ott 
Ing  a m in  li -desired  amendment  in  the  criniituil  law.  which  will 
put  a t>  nnination  to  the  nmni-y- lender's  o|>eratii>n*  a*  now  enr- 
iloeled.  Id  ImrpwM*.  present  and  potential,  who  feel  Ihemv-h'"' 
morally  released  from  further  nliligatinn*.  avail  themselves  of  thr 
legal  limitation  placed  np»n  Hie  rule  of  interest. 
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CHAPTER  XII. — (Continued.) 

DN81EUR  EMILE!” 

“ Vn»!" 

The  girl  mine  towards  him,  a white 
contrast  to  what  he  had  been  watching. 

**  I’m  all  ready.  It  seem*  so  strange  to 
lit  going  out  to  a sort  of  party.  I've  had 
such  a bother  with  my  hair." 

" You  have  conquered,''  lie  said.  *'  Un- 
dine has  disappeared.” 

*•  What?” 

” t ome  quite  close  to  the  lamp.” 

She  came  obediently. 

" Yerc  tranafonned!”  he  said.  “I  have  seen  three  Veres  to-day 
already,  ilovr  many  more  will  greet  me  to-night?” 

She*  laughed  gently,  standing  quite  still.  Her  dress  and  her 
gloves  were  white,  but  she  had  on  a small  black  hat.  very  French, 
and  at  the  back  of  her  hair  there  was  a broad  black  riband  tied 
in  a big  bow.  This  rilmml  marked  her  exact  uge  clearly,  lie  thought. 

“This  i*  n new  frock,  and  my  very  smartest,”  she  said;  "and 
you  dared  to  abuse  Paris!” 

“ Being  a man.  I must  retrnet  now.  You  are  right,  we  cannot 
do  without  it.  Hut — -have  you  an  umbrella  ?” 

“An  umbrella!” 

She  moved  and  laughed  again,  much  more  gayly. 

“ I am  serious.  Come  here  and  look  at  Ischia." 

She  went  with  him  quickly  to  the  window. 

" That  blackm-ss  does  look  wicked.  But  it's  a long  way  off.” 

“I  think  it  is  coming  this  way.” 

* Oh,  hut " — and  she  went  to  the  opposite  window — “ the  sky 
is  perfectly  clear  towards  Naples.  And  look  how  still  the  sea  la.” 
"Too  still.  It  is  like  steel. 

"Hu»h!  Listen!" 

She  held  up  her  hand.  They  both  heard  a far-off  sound  of  busy 
panting  on  the  sea. 

“That  must  be  the  launch!"  she  said. 

Her  eyes  were  gay  and  expect  a ni.  It  was  evident  that  she 
was  in  high  spirits,  that  she  was  looking  forward  to  this  unusual 
gayety. 

" Yes,” 

“ Doesn't  it  sound  in  a hurry,  os  if  the  Marchesino  was  terribly 
afraid  of  being  late?” 

"Get  your  umbrella,  Verc,  and  a waterproof.  You  will  want 
them  both.” 

At.  that  moment  Hermione  came  in. 

” ftlndre.  the  launch  is  coming  in  a frightful  hurry,  and  Mon- 
sieur Emile  says  wc  must  take  umbrella*.” 

"Surely  it  isn’t  going  to  rain?” 

“There  is  a thunderstorm  coming  up  from  Ischia,  I believe." 
toid  Artois. 

"Then  we  will  take  our  cloaks  in  case.  It  is  fearfully  hot.  I 
thought  so  when  I was  dressing.  X’o  doubt  the  launch  will  have 
a cabin.” 

A siren  hooted. 

"That  i*  the  Marchesino  saluting  us,"  cried  Vere.  " Come  along, 
nuulre!  .Maria!  Maria!” 

She  ran  out.  calling  for  the  cloaks. 

" |)o  you  like  Vere’*  frock,  Emile?"  said  Hermione,  as  they 
followed. 

"Yes.  She  looks  delicious, — but  quite  like  a little  woman  of 
the  world.” 

" Ah.  you  like  her  best  as  the  island  child.  So  do  I.  Oh, 
K mile ! " 

"Wliat  is  it!” 

" I can't  help  it.  I hate  Vere'a  growing  up.” 

"Few  things  can  remain  unchanged  for  long.  This  sea  will  be 
MB  recognizable  la-fore  we  return." 

Gaspare  met  them  on  the  landing  with  aolemn  eyes. 

"There  is  iroing  to  la*  a great  storm,  signora,"  he  said.  "It 
i<  coming  from  Ischia.” 

"Ho  Don  Emilio  thinks.  But  wc  will  take  wraps,  and  we  art- 
going  in  a launch.  It  will  la*  all  right,  Gaspare.” 

"Shall  I come  with  you.  signora?” 

"Well.  Gaspare,  you  sis-  it  in  the  Mareheae’a  launch — ’* 

“ If  you  would  like  me  to  come.  I will  a«k  the  Signor  Murcbeee.” 
“We’ll  see  how  much  room  there  ia.” 

" Si.  signora.” 

He  went  down  to  receive  the  launch. 

" Emile."  Hermione  said  as  he  disappeared.  " can  you  under- 
stand what  a comfort  to  me  Gaspare  is!  Ah.  if  people  knew  Imiw 
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women  love  those  who  an-  ready  to  protect  them!  It's  quite  ab- 
surd, but  just  because  Gaspare  said  that,  I'd  fifty  times  rattier  have 
him  with  11s  than  go  without  him.” 

“ I understand.  I love  your  watch-dog  too.” 

She  touched  his  arm. 

" X'o  one  could  ever  understand  the  merit*  of  a watch-dog  better 
than  you.  That's  right.  Maria;  we  shall  be  safer  with  these.” 

The  Marchesino  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  liareheailecl.  to  re- 
ceive them.  He  was  in  evening  dress,  what  he  called  *'  smoking.” 
with  a ttower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  a straw  hat.  and  held  a pair 
of  white  kid  gloves  in  his  hand,  lie  looked  in  rapturous  spirits, 
but  ceremonial.  When  he  caught  sight  of  Artois  on  the  step* 
behind  Hermione  and  Vere.  however,  lie  could  not  repress  an  ex- 
clamation of  '•  Emilio!” 

He  took  Hermionc's  and  Vere's  hands,  bowed  over  them  and 
kissed  them.  Then  he  turned  to  liis  friend, 

“Caro  Emiliol  You  are  hack!  You  must  eonie  with  us!  You 
must  dine  at  Frisia's.” 

" May  I !”  said  Artois. 

“ You  must.  This  is  delightful.  See.  mudanie,"  he  added  to 
Hermione,  suddenly  breaking  into  awful  French,  “we  bavg  the 
English  Hug ! Your  Jack!  VoilA,  the  great,  the  only  Jack!  1 
salute  hint!  I«ct  me  help  you!” 

As  Hermione  stepped  Into  the  launch  she  said: 

“ 1 see  then-  is  plenty  of  room.  I wonder  if  you  would  mind 
my  taking  my  servant,  Gaspare,  to  look  after  the  cloak*  and  um- 
brellas. It  seems  absurd,  but  he  says  a storm  is  coming,  uud — " 
“A  storm!"  cried  the  Marchesino.  "Of  course  your  Gaspare 
must  conic.  Which  is  lie?” 

” There.” 

The  Marchesino  spoke  to  Gaspare  in  Italian,  telling  him  to  join 
the  two  sailors  in  the  stern  of  the  luuiirh.  A minute  afterwards 
he  went  to  him  and  gave  him  some  cigarrttes.  Then  lu-  brought 
from  the  cabin  two  Uniqucls  of  flowers,  and  offered  them  to 
Hermione  and  Vere,  who.  with  Artois,  were  settling  themselves 
in  the  bows.  The  siren  sounded.  They  were  off,  cutting  swiftly 
through  the  oily  sen. 

"A  storm,  signora!  Cloaks  and  umbrellas!"  said  the  Marchesi- 
no. shooting  a glance  of  triumph  at  "euro  Emilio."  whose  presence 
to  witness  his  success  completed  his  enjoyment  of  iL  " But  it  ia 
a perfect  night.  Look  at  the  sen.  Signorina,  let  me  put  the  cushion 
a little  higher  la-hind  you.  It  is  not  right.  You  nrc  not  perfectly 
comfortable-  And  everything  must  Is-  perfect  for  you  to-night — 
everything."  He  arranged  the  cushion  tenderly.  **  The  weather, 
too!  Why.  where  is  the  storm?” 

“ Over  Ischia,”  said  Artois. 

"It  will  stay  there.  Ischia!  It  is  a volcano.'  Anything  ter- 
rible may  happen  there.” 

"And  Vesuvius?”  said  Hermione.  laughing. 

The  Marchesino  threw  up  his  chin. 

" We  are  going  to  Vesuvius.  I know  Naples,  signora,  and 
I promise  you  tine  weather.  We  shall  take  our  coffee  after  dinner 
outside  upon  the  terrace  at  the  one  and  only  Frlaio's." 

He  chattered  on  gavly.  His  eyes  were  always  on  Vere,  but  he 
talked  fliielly  to  Hermione,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  fasci- 
nating the  mother  in  order  that  shp  might  lie  favorably  disposed 
toward*  him,  and  later  on  smile  indulgently  u]ton  his  flirtation 
with  tlie  daughter,  liis  proceedings  were  carried  on  with  a frank - 
nesa  that  should  have  been  disarming,  and  that  evidently  did 
disarm  Hermione  and  Vere,  who  seemed  to  regard  the  Marcheslmi 
as  a very  lively  hoy.  Rut  Artois  was  almost  immediately  eon- 
seioua  of  a secret  irritation  that  threatened  to  spoil  his  evening. 

The  Marchesino  was  triumphant.  Emilio  had  wished  to  pre- 
vent him  from  knowing  these  ladies.  Why?  Evidently  liecause 
Emilio  considered  him  dangerous.  Now  he  knew  the  ladies.  He 
was  actually  their  host.  And  he  meant  to  prove  to  Emilio  how 
dangerous  he  could  lie.  His  eyes  shot  a lively  defiance  at  bis 
friend,  then  melted  as  they  turned  to  Hermione,  melted  still  more 
as  they  gazed  with  unwinking  sentimentality  into  the  eyes  of 
Vere.  lie  had  no  inward  shyness  to  contend  against,  and  was 
perfectly  at  hi*  case;  and  Artois  perceived  that  his  gayety  and 
sheer  animal  spirits  were  communicating  thonuwlve*  to  his’  com- 
panions. Vere  said  little,  but  she  frequency  laughed,  and  her 
face  lit  up  with  eager  animation.  And  *ffi\  too.  was  quite  at 
her  ease,  Artois  had  said  that  to  night  sM*  JBokcd  like  a woman 
of  the  world.  It  was  soon  obvious  /thAim  that  she  could 
sustain  the  part  she  looked,  and  quite;  Without  affectation.  The 
direct,  and  desirous,  glances  of  the  tyaft-itenino  did  not  upset  her 
innocent  self-po-iM-ssion  at  all.  although  they  Is-gan  to  upset  the 
M-lf-pns*i-«*ioii  of  Artois.  As  lie  sal.  generally  in  silence,  listen- 
ing to  the  frivolous  and  cheerful  chatter  that  never  stopped;  nM,v 
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the  launch  cut  it*  way  through  the  solemn,  steel-like  sea  towards 
the  lights  of  lVwillipo,  he  felt  that  he  was  apart  lieeuUM'  he  waa 
old.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  was  apart  because  he  was  clever,  as 
if  his  cleverness  caused  loneliness.  Yet  only  that  afternoon,  a 
few  hours  before,  he  had  revelled  in  his  powers,  when  he  had  felt 
that  Vera  was  looking  up  to  him.  was  reverencing  and  relying 
on  him.  This  little  Ycre  who  wrote  poetry  about  the  eeu! 

They  travelled  fust.  Soon  the  prow  of  the  Inunch  was  directed 
to  a darkness  that  lay  below  and  to  the  right  of  a line  of  bril- 
liant lights  that  shone  close  to  the  m-ii  ; and  a hoy  dressed  in 
white,  holding  a swinging  lantern,  and  standing,  like  a statue, 
in  a small  niche  of  rock  almost  Hush  with  the  water,  hailed  them, 
caught  the  gunwale  of  the  launch  with  one  hand,  and  brought  it 
close  in  to  the  wall  that  towered  ubnvc  them. 

“ I)o  we  get  out  here?  Hut  where  do  we  go?”  said  llermlone. 

“ Thera  is  a staircase.  Let  me — ” 

The  Marchesino  waa  out  in  a moment  and  helped  them  nil  to 
land.  He  called  to  the  sailors  that  he  would  send  down  food  and 
wine  to  them  and  Gaapure.  Then,  piloted  hv  the  boy  with  the 
lantern,  they  walked  up  carefully  through  dark  passages  and  over 
crumbling  stairs,  turned  to  the  left,  and  came  out  upon  a aniall 
terrace  above  the  sea  and  facing  the  curving  lamps  of  Naples. 
Just  beyond  was  a long  restaurant,  lined  with  great  windows  on 
one  side  mill  with  mirrors  on  the  other,  and  blazing  with  light. 

“ Bw»l”  cried  the  Marchesino.  **  Eeco  lo  Ncoglio  di  Krisio! 
And  here  is  the  padrone!”  he  added,  as  a small,  bright  -eyed  man. 
with  a military  figure  and  fierce  mustaches,  came  briskly  forward 
to  receive  them. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Thr  dinner,  which  was  served  at  a table  strewn  with  ml  car- 
nation* close  to  an  open  window',  was  a gay  one.  despite  Artois. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  with  a lumt  so  complacent, 
so  attentive,  so  self-possessed,  so  hilarious  ns  the  Marchesino^ 
And  the  padrone  of  the  restaurant  warmly  seconded  the  effort*' 
of  the  giver  of  the  feast,  lie  hovered  perpetually,  but  always 
discreetly,  near,  watchfully  directing  the  middlc-ngral  waiters  in 
their  duties,  smiling  to  show  his  teeth,  stained  with  tobacco  juice, 
or  drawing  delicately  close  to  relate  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  menu. 

The  soup,  a “ zuppa  di  peace  alia  marinara”  remarkable  for  it* 
beautiful  nil  color,  had  been  originally  invented  by  the  clu-f  of 
Friaio’a  for  the  ex-Queen  Nathalie  of  Sorvia,  who  had  deigned 
to  come,  heavily  veiled,  to  lunch  at  the  Seogiio, 'and  had  finally 
thrown  off  her  veil  and  her  incognito,  and  written  h>r  name  In 
the  visitors'  book  for  all  to  see.  The  macaroni  ft  riniperatricr 
bad  been  the  favorite  plat  of  the  dead  Empress  Elizabeth  of 
Austria,  who  used  to  visit  Friaio'a  day  after  day,  ami  who  always 
demanded  two  things— an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  “ Funiculi, 
funiculal”  William  Ewart  Gladstone  hud  deigned  to  praise  the 
“ cm f*  ft  la  (.Gladstone,”  culled  henceforth  by  bis  name,  when  he 
walked  over  from  the  Villa  Rendel  to  breakfast;  and  the  delicious 
punch  nerved  before  the  dolce,  and  iinnn'd lately  after  the  ''  polio 
tomato  alia  Friaio.”  had  been  lauded  by  the  late  Czar  of  All  the 
Russian,  who  was  drinking  a glass  of  it — according  to  th«»  solemn 
asseveration  of  the  padrone — when  the  telegram  announcing  the 
aasussination  of  his  father  was  put  into  his  hand. 

Names  of  very  varied  popular  and  great  ones  of  the  earth  Hauled 
about  the  table.  Here,  it  appeared,  Mario  Costa  and  Paula  Toati 
had  composed  their  most  celebrated  song-  between  one  course  and 
another.  Here  Zola  and  Tolstoi  had  written.  Here  Karnh  Bern- 
hardt hud  ordered  a dozen  bottles  of  famous  old  wine  to  la*  sent 
to  the  Avenue  Pereira  from  the  cellar*  of  Fri-iu,  and  Imd  fallen 
in  love  with  a cat  from  Greece.  Here  Matilde  Herao  had  penned  a 
lasting  testimony  to  the  marital  fidelity  of  her  husband. 

Everything — everything  had  happened  here,  just  here,  at  Prisin' s. 

Seeing  the  amused  interest  of  his  guest-,  the  Marrhesino  en- 
couraged the  padrone  to  talk,  called  for  his  most  noted  wiucs, 
and  demanded  at  dessert  a jug  of  Asti  Spuiuunte,  with  snow  in 
it,  and  strawberries  on  the  top. 

“Yon  approve  of  Prism's,  signorina?”  he  said,  bending  towards 
Vera.  “ You  do  not  find  your  evening  dull?” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  A certain  excitement  was  noticeable 
in  her  gayety — had  la-en  noticed  by  her  mother  all  through  the 
evening.  It*  ’.*as  really  due  to  the  afternoon's  incident  with 
Artois,  succeeded  by  tins  unexpected  festival,  in  which  the  lively 
honiage  of  the  Marchesino  was  mingled  with  the  long  proces-ion 
of  celebrated  names  introduced  by  the  padrone.  Vere  was  secretly 
strung  up.  had  U-en  strung  up  even  before  she  stepped  into  tin* 
launch.  She  felt  very  happy,  but  in  her  happiness  there  was 
something  feverish,  which  was  not  customary  to  any  mood  of 
hers.  She  never  drank  wine,  and  had  taken  none  to  night,  yet 
ns  the  evening  wore  on  ahe  was  eon-clou*  of  an  effervescence.  a-  if 
her  brain  were  full  of  winking  hubbies  such  as  ri-c  to  the  surface 
of  champagne. 

Her  imagination  was  almost  furiously  alive;  and  as  the  padrone 
talked,  waving  his  hand*  and  striking  posture*  like  tho-e  of  a 
military  dictator,  she  saw  the  dead  Kniprc-*.  with  her  fan  ls-forr 
her  fa*-!-,  nodding  her  head  to  the  jig  of  “ Funiculi,  funicula,”  while 
-he  watched  the  red  cloud  from  V«-silvlua  rising  into  the  starry 
sky;  she  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt  taking  the  Greek  eat  upon  her  knee-, 
the  newly  made  Car  reading  the  telegram  with  hi-  glass  of 
punch  beside  him;  Tool!  tracing  lines  of  music;  Gladstone  watch 
ing  the  sea;  and  Anally  tin  gaunt  figure  and  the  long  Is-ard  of 
Tolstoi  bending  over  the  book  in  which  he  wrote  dearly  so  many 
year-  ago.  ” V*-di  Na|»oli  e pt.i  mori.” 

” Monsieur  Emile,  you  must  write  in  the  wonderful  book  of 
s,”  she  exclaimed. 


"We  will  all  write,  signorina!'*  cried  the  Marchesino.  “Bring 
the  book.  Signor  .Vlasella!” 

The  |wdroiu-  hastened  away  to  fetch  it,  but  Vere  shook  her 
head. 

“ No,  no,  we  must  not  write!  We  are  nobodir*.  Monsieur 
Emile  is  u great  man.  Only  he  is  worthy  of  such  a book.  Isn't 
it  so,  inadra!” 

Artois  felt  the  color  rising  to  bis  face  at  this  unexpected  re- 
mark of  the  girl.  Hr  had  l**cn  distrait  during  the  dinner,  err 
tuinly  neither  brilliant  nor  amusing,  despite  bis  efforts  to  seem 
talkative  and  cheerful.  A depression  had  weighed  upon  him.  a* 
it  had  weighed  upon  him  in  the  launch  during  the  voyage  from 
the  island.  He  had  felt  as  if  he  were  apart,  even  almost  as  it  hr 
were  dr  Imp,  Had  Vera  noticed  it?  Was  that  the  reason  of  tin* 
sudden  and  charming  demonstration  in  his  favor? 

He  barked  across  at  her.  longing  to  know.  .But  -lie  was  arguing 
gavly  with  the  Marchesino,  who  continued  to  insist  that  they 
must  all  write  their  names  as  a souvenir  of  tin*  occasion. 

" We  are  miltodies,”  *Ih*  repeated. 

“ Vou  dare  to  say  that  you  are  a nobody!  1 exclaimed  the  young 
man.  Itstking  at  her  with  ardent  eyes.  " Ah  signorina.  you  dr- 
wrong  to  drink  no  wine.  In  wine  there  is  truth,  they  say.  Hut 
yon — you  drink  water,  and  then  you  say  these  dreadful  thing- 
that  arc  not — are  not  true.  Emilio!”  be  Maidenly  ap|M*nlrd  t<- 
Artois,  “ would  not  the  signorina  honor  any  b**»k  by  writing  her 
liana*  in  it?  1 a«k  you  if — ” 

“ Mari-he-c,  don't  la*  ruin  -iilou*!'’  said  Vere,  with  sudden  petu 
lance.  •'  Don't  ask  Monsieur  Emile  atmurd  questions]” 

, '■  But  la-  tiiinks  us  I do.  Emilio,  is  it  not  so?  Is  it  not  an 
honor  for  any  book  to  have  the  signorina’*  name?” 

He  spoke  emphatically  and  looked  really  in  earnest  Art* Ji- 
b'll a*  if  lie  were  listening  to  a silly  hoy  who  undersiiawi  nothing 

"Let  us  all  write  our  names,”  he 'said.  “ Here  conic*  I he  book. 

The  |Midrouc  bore  it  proudly  down  tic  tween  tin*  mirrors  and  tlo- 
windows. 

Hut  Vere  suddenly  got  up. 

“I  won't  write  my  name,”  she  said,  sticking  out  her  t-liin  with 
the  little  determined  air  that  was  sometime*  characteristic  of  her. 
**  I a«n  going  to  m-c  what  Gns|iart*  and  the  sailors  are  doing.” 

And  she  walked  quickly  away  toward*  the  terrace. 

Tlu-  Marchesino  sprang  up  in  despair. 

” Shall  we  all  go,  miidamc?”  be  aaid.  I have  ordered  coffer 
ft  will  la*  brought  in  a moment  to  the  terrace.” 

Hi-rtnione  glanced  at  Artois. 

'*  I will  stay  hero  for  a little.  I want  to  look  at  tin?  book.”  she 
said.  “We  will  < <me  in  a moment.  I don’t  take  coffee." 

"Then — we  witl  Is-  upon  the  terrace.  A rivederci  per  un  ni<> 
inento — pour  un  moment,  madam.-.” 

Ik*  Isiwed  over  Henmone’s  hand,  and  hurried  away  after  Vere. 

The  padrone  put  his  book  very  carefully  down  between  He rmi one 
and  Artois,  and  left  them  with  a murmured  apologv  that  he  ha<! 
to  look  after  another  party  of  guests  which  had  just  crane  into 
the  icstaurant. 

" I thought  you  would  be  glad  to  grt  rid  of  those  young  thing* 
for  a minute,”  said  Herraioue,  in  explanation  of  what  she  had 
done. 


Artois  did  not  reply,  but  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book 
mechanically. 

"<Ui.  here  Is  Tolstoi's  signature,”  be  said,  stopping. 

Hi-rmione  draw  her  chair  nearer. 

“What  a clear  handwriting !”  she  said 

"Yea.  isn’t  It?  * Vedi  Napoli  e poi  mori.’” 

“ Where  are  you  going  to  write?” 

Ilo  was  balking  toward*  tbe  outer  room  of  the  restaurant  which 
led  on  to  the  terrace. 

He  turned  the  leaves. 

" I ? — Oh — here  is  a space." 

He  took  up  a pen  the  padrone  had  brought,  dipped  it  into  thr 
ink. 

" What's  the  good?”  he  said,  making  a movement  as  if  to  pu-li 
the  I mol.  away. 

" No:  do  write.” 

" Why  should  I ?” 

"I  agree  with  Vere.  Your  name  will  add  something  worth 
having  to  the  bonk.” 

“Oh.  well—” 

A rather  bitter  expression  hnd  come  into  his  face. 

” Dead  Sen  fruit!”  he  iniillcrad. 

But  he  Im-iiL,  wrote  something  quickly,  signed  his  name,  blotted 
and  shut  the  book.  Hermionc  bad  not  been  able  to  ore  the 
sentence  be  bad  written.  She  did  not  ask  what  it  was. 

Then*  was  a noise  of  rather  shuffling  footsteps  on  the  pared 
floor  of  the  room.  Three  musicians  had  come  in.  They  Were  *hal* 
Lily  dressed.  One  was  very  short,  stout,  and  quite  blind,  with  « 
gaping  month  that  had  an  odd  resemblance  to  an  elephant’*  mouth 
when  it  lift*  its  trunk  ami  shows  its  rolling  tongue.  He  smil'd 
perpetually.  The  other  two  were  thin  and  dreary,  middle  ac*-»l. 
and  hope h*— -bulking.  They  stood  not  far  from  the  table  nml  began 
to  play  rut  guitar*,  putting  wrong  harmonies  to  a well-known 
Neapolitan  tune,  whose  name  Artois  could  not  recall. 

" Wbat  a pity  it  is  they  never  put  the  right  bass!"  said  Her  mi 


•*  Yes.  One  would  suppose  they  would  hit  it  sometimes  by  mi* 
tike.  But  Huy  seldom  do” 

Except  for  the  thin  and  uncertain  music  the  restaurant  wa*  *1 
in***t  silent.  The  people  who  hud  just  come  in  were  sitting  down 
far  away  at  the  end  of  the  long  room.  Hermionc  and  Artois  wet.* 
the  only  other  visitor*,  now  that  Vere  and  the  .Marchesino  were 
outside  on  the  terrace. 
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“ Famous  though  it  is,  Frisio’s  doe*  not  draw  the  crowd,”  said 

Heruiione. 

To-night  site  found  it  oddly  diliieult  to  talk  to  her  friend,  ul- 
tliough  she  had  refused  the  Marchc»inu's  invitation  on  purpose 

to  do  so. 

” Perhaps  people  were  afraid  of  the  storm,” 

“ Well,  hut  it  dis'sn’t  couie.” 

"It  is  close.”  he  said.  “Don’t  you  feel  it!  I do.” 

His  voice  was1  heavy  with  mcluncholy,  and  ntude  her  feel  sad, 
even  apprehensive. 

" Where  are  the  stars T”  lie  added. 

She  followed  his  example  and  leaned  out  of  the  great  window, 
Not  a star  was  visible  in  all  the  sky. 

“ You  are  right.  It  is  coming.  I feel  it  now.  The  sea  is  like 
lend,  and  the  sky  too.  There  is  no  sense  of  freedom  to  night,  no 
out-of-doors  f.i  liiig.  And  the  water  is  horribly  mini." 

As  they  both  leaned  out  they  heard,  away  to  the  left  at  some 
distunc-e.  the  voices  of  Yen*  and  the  Murclieslno. 

" I stayed  because  1 thought — I faneiid  all  the  chatter  was 
gel  ting  a little  on  your  nerves.  Kmile.”  Ilennione  said  now.  “They 
nre  so  uhsiirdlv  young,  both  of 
them.  Wasn’t’  it  so!” 

" Am  I so  old  that  youth 
should  get  upon  my  nerves!”  he 
returned,  with  n creeping  irriiu 
tion.  which,  however,  lie  tried 
to  keep  out  of  his  voice. 

**  No.  Itut  of  course  wc  can 
hardly  enjoy  nonsense  that 
might  uuiiise  them  immensely. 

Vere  is  such  a lathy,  and  your 
friend  i*  a regular  boy,  in  spite 
of  his  self-assurance.” 

“ M'oun-n  often  fanev  men  to 
lie  young  in  ways  in  wliieli  they 
are  not  young.”  said  Artois. 

**  I'anarci  is  very  much  of  a 
man,  I can  assure  you.” 

“ Panacci ! I never  heard  yon 
call  him  that  before.” 

Iler  eager  brown  ryes  went  to 
his  face  curiously  for  a moment. 

Artois  saw  that,  and  said, 
rather  hastily: 

“ It's  true  that  nearly  every 
one  rails  him  Doro.” 

Once  wore  they  heard  the 
chattering  voices,  ami  then  a 
sound  of  laughter  in  the  dark- 
ness. It  made  Ilennione  smile, 
hut  Artois  moved  uneasily. 

•fust  then  then-  came  to  them 
from  the  sea,  like  a blow,  a 
sudden  puir  of  wind.  It  hit 
tlieir  faces. 

“ Do  von  want  to  avoid  the 
storm!"  Artois  said. 

“ Yes.  Do  you  think — ” 

“ 1 am  sure  von  cun  only  avoid 
it  by  going  at  once.  Look!” 

He  (stinted  towards  the  sea. 

The  blackness  before  tlo-in  was 
cut  at  some  distance  off  by  a 
long,  level  line  of  white. 

“What's  that!”  asked  Her- 
mionc.  peering  out. 

" Foam.” 

" Foam!  Hut  surely  it  ran'i 
be!” 

The  wind  struck  them  again. 

It  was  like  a hot,  ulnumt  like  a 
sweating  hand,  coarse  and 
violent  and  repugnant. 

Heruiione  drew  in. 

“There  is  something  disgusting  in  nature  to-night,”  she  said, 
"something  that  seems  almost  unnatural.” 

The  blind  man  liegan  to  sing  behind  them.  His  voice  was  soft 
and  throaty.  The  phrasing  was  sickly.  Some  notes  trembled. 
As  he  sang  he  threw  luck  his  head,  stand  with  his  sightless  eyes 
at  the  ceiling,  and  showed  hi*  tongue.  The  whole  of  hi*  fat  body 
swayed.  Hi*  face  became  scarlet.  The  two  hopeless  middle-aged 
men  on  either  side  of  him  stand  into  vacancy  as,  with  dirty  huiid* 
on  which  the  vein*  *IinkI  out,  they  played  wrong  busses  to  the 
melody  on  their  guitars. 

Suddenly  Hcrmione  was  seized  with  a sensation  of  fear. 

" Lit  us  go.  Wc  had  better  go.  Ah!” 

She  cried  out.  The  wind,  returning,  hud  caught  the  white 
table  cloth.  Il  Uew  up  towards  her.  then  sank  down. 

"What  a fool  I am!"  *hc  *uid.  ”1  thought — I didn't  know — " 
She  felt  that  really  it  was  something  in  Artois  which  hail  upset 
her  nerves,  but  she  did  not  say  no.  In  that  moment,  when  she 
wus  startled,  she  had  instinctively  put  out  her  hand  towards  him. 
But.  as  instinctively,  she  drew  it  buck  without  touching  him. 
"Oh,  here  is  Gaspare!”  she  said. 

An  immense,  a really  ridiculous  sense  of  relief  came  to  her  as 
she  saw  Gaspare’s  sturdy  legs  marching  decisively  towards  them, 
his  great,  eyes  examining  the  row  of  mirrors,  the  tables,  the  mu- 
sician*. then  settling  comfortably  U|*>n  his  pudronu.  Over  his  arms 
he  enrrird  the  cloaks,  and  his  hands  grasped  the  two  umbrella*. 
At  that  moment,  if  she  hud  translated  lu-r  impulse  into  action, 


Almost  simultaneously  there  shone  out  a little  steady  light 


lfermionc  would  have  given  Gaspare  a good  hug — just  for  lieing 
himself;  for  being  always  the  same — honest,  watchful,  perfectly 
fearless,  perfectly  natural,  and  perfectly  determined  to  tuke  care 
of  his  pudronu  and  his  pndroncina. 

Afterwards  she  remembered  that  she  hud  found  in  his  presence 
relief  from  something  that  bud  distressed  her  in  her  friend. 

".Signora,  the  storm  is  coming.  Look  at  the  w-a!”  auid  Gaapare. 
He  points!  to  the  white  line  which  was  advancing  in  the  blackness. 
" I told  the  signorina.  and  that  signore — " 

A fierce  Hash  of  lightning  zigzagged  across  the  window  spare, 
and  sudden  I v the  sound  of  the  wind  was  loud  upon  the  sea  and 
mingled  with  the  growing  murmur  of  waves. 

“ Bern  I"  said  Caspare,  "Signora,  you  ought  to  atari  at  once. 
But  the  Signor  Marchcse — " 

The  thunder  followed.  Hcrmione  had  been  waiting  for  it.  and 
felt  almost  relieved  when  it  came  crashing  ubnve  the  Ncoglio  di 
ft  tail », 

" The  Signor  Marche**,  (Iaapare?”  she  asked,  putting  on  the  cloak 
Ik-  was  holding  for  her. 

“ He  only  laughs,  signora."  said  Gaxnar*.  rather  contemptuously. 

” Tin-  Signor  Marehese  thinks 
only  of  his  pleasure-” 

'■  Well,  he  must  think  of 
yours,  now."  said  Artois,  de- 
cisively, to  Heruiione.  “ You 
will  have  a rough  voyage  to  the 
island  even  as  it  is.”’ 

They  were  walking  towards 
the  entrance.  Ilennione  had 
noticed  the  pronoun,  and  said, 
quietly: 

“ You  will  take  a carriage  to 
the  hotel,  or  a train?” 

” The  tram,  I think.  It 
IMsscm  the  door  here.” 

He  glanml  at  her  and  added: 
“ I noticed  that  the  cabin  of 
the  launch  i*  very  small,  and  a* 
Caspare  is  with  you — ” 

“Oh,  of  course!"  she  said, 
quickly.  ” It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous for  you  to  come  all  the 
wav  back  with  us.  Besides, 
then*  is  not  room  in  the  cabin." 

She  did  not  know  why,  but 
she  felt  guilty  for  a moment. 
Yet  she  had  done  nothing. 

" There  is  the  rain."  said  Ar- 
tois. 

They  were  just  entering  the 
outer  room  from  which  the  ter- 
race opened. 

“Vere!”  called  Hcrmione. 

As  she  called,  the  lightning 
Hashed  again,  and  showed  her 
Vere  and  the  Marchcsino  run- 
ning in  from  the  darkness. 
Vere  wus  laughing  and  looked 
more  joyous  than  la-fore. 

“ Such  a storm,  mndre!  The 
sea  is  a mass  of  foam.  It's 
glorious!  Hark  at  the  fisher- 
men!” 

From  the  blackness  below 
rose  hoarse  *hout*  and  pro- 
longed calls — some  near,  some 
fur.  Faintly  with  them  min- 
gled the  quavering  and  throaty 
voice  of  the  blind  man,  now 
raised  in  “ Santa  Lucia.” 

" What  arc  wc  going  to  do. 
Monsieur  Kmile?” 

“ We  must  get  home  at  once 
la-fore  it  gets  worse."  said  Her- 
so  sorry,  but  I am  afraid  we  must  ask 
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squall.  By  midnight  it  will  be  all 

Neapolitan.” 


mionc.  ” Marehese.  1 
for  the  launch.” 

" But.  niadnme.  it  is  only 
over.  I promise  you.  I uni  a 

“ Ah,  but  you  promised  that  there  would  he  no  storm  at  all.' 

" Sa-a -nta-’a  Lu-u-cM-a!  Santa  Lu-cia!” 

The  blind  man  sounded  like  one  in  agony.  The  thunder  crashed 
again  just  above  him,  us  if  it  desired  to  beat  down  his  sickly  voice. 
Artois  felt  a sharp  stab  of  neuralgia  over  hi*  eyes. 

Behind,  in  the  restaurant,  the  waiters  wen-  running  over  the 
|iuvi-nieiit  to  shut  the  great  windows.  The  rush  of  the  rain  made 
u mdse  like  quantities  of  silk  rustling. 

The  Marchcsino  laughed,  quite  unabashed.  His  cheeks  were 
slightly  tlushed.  and  his  eyes  shone. 

“Could  I tell  the  truth,  signora?  You  might  have  refused  to 
come.  But  now  1 speak  the  solemn  truth.  By  midnight — ” 

" I'm  afraid  we  really  can’t  stay  so  late  oa  that.” 

" But  there  is  a piano.  I will  play  valsra.  I will  sing.”  lie 
looked  ardently  at  Vere.  who  was  eagerly  watching  the  aea  from 
the  window. 

" And  we  will  dam-c.  the  signorina  and  I — ” 

Artois  made  a brusque  movement  towards  the  terrace,  muttering 
something  uhoiit  the  launch.  A glare  of  lightning  lit  up  the  share 
itnmi-dintrly  la-low  the  terrace,  showing  him  the  launch  buffeted 
by  the  waves  that  were  now  breaking  over  the  sandy  lieacli.  There 
came  a summoning  call  from  the  sailors. 
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“ If  you  Jo  stay,”  Artois  said  to  tin*  Marehesino.  turning  back 
tn  them,  "you  must  send  tin*  In  unfit  round  to  Mergellina.  I don't 
believe  it  can  stop  here." 

" Well,  hut  there  are  rocks,  caro  Kmilio.  It  is  protected!'’ 

" Not  enough." 

••  Signora."  said  Gaspare,  “we  had  I letter  go.  It  will  only  get 
worse.  The  sea  is  not  too  had  yet." 

“Come  along!"  Ilcrmionc  cried,  with  decision.  “Come,  Vere! 
I’m  very  sorry.  Mareheae,  hut  we  must  really'  get  back  at  once. 
Good  night,  Emile  I Gaspare,  give  me  your  arm.” 

And  she  set  off  at  once,  clinging  to  Gaspare.  who  held  an  open 
umbrella  over  her.  • 

“Good  night.  Vere!”  said  Artoia. 

The  girl  was  looking  at  him  with  surprised  eyes. 

“ You  are  going — " 

“ I shall  take  the  tram.” 

“ Oh — of  course.  That  is  your  quickest  way.” 

“ Signorina — the  umbrella!” 

Tiie  Marehesino  was  offering  hi*  arm  to  conduct  Vere  to  the 
launch.  He  east  a challenging  look  of  triumph  at  Artois. 

“ I would  come  in  the  launch.”  Artois  said,  hastily.  “ But — 
Good  night!” 

He  turned  away. 

"A  rivedcrei,  Emilio!”  railed  the  Marehesino. 

" — deroi!” 

The  lust  syllables  only  rame  hark  to  them  through  the  wind 
and  the  rain. 

“ Take  my  arm.  signorina.” 

” Oracle,  it  i*  all  right  like  this.” 

” Ma— " 

“ l am  quite  covered,  really,  thank  you.” 

She  hurried  on.  smiling,  hut  not  taking  his  arm.  Site  knew 
how  to  he  obstinate. 

" Ma.  signorina — mais.  mademoiselle — ” 

“ Gaspare!  Is  madre  all  safe  in  the  launch?” 

Vere  glided  from  under  the  Marches ino’s  unthrella  and  sought 
the  shade  of  Gaspare's.  Itehind,  the  Marehesino  was  murmuring 
to  him  self  Neapolitan  street  expressions. 

“Si.  signorina.” 

Gaspare's  face  had  suddenly  lighted  up.  His  pailroneina’s  little 
hand  was  holding  tightly  to  his  strong  arm. 

” Take  rare,  signoriiut.  That  is  water!" 

" Oh,  1 was  nearly  in.  I thought—” 

He  almost  lifted  her  into  the  launch,  which  was  rising  and 
falling  on  the  waves. 

" Madret  What  a night!” 

Vere  sank  down  on  the  narrow  spat  of  the  little  cabin.  The 
Marehesino  jumped  alxiard.  The  machine  in  the  stem  throbbed. 
They  rushed  forward  into  the  blackness  of  the  Impenetrable  night, 
the  "white  of  the  leaping  foam,  the  hissing  of  (he  rain,  the  roaring 
of  the  wind.  In  a blurred  and  hasty  vision  the  lights  of  Frisio’s 
ran  before  them,  fell  lack  into  the  storm  like  things  defeated. 
Ilermione  fancied  she  discerned  for  a second  the  blind  man's  scarlet 
face  and  o|ien  mouth,  the  padrone  at  a window  waving  a frantic 
adieu,  having  only  just  become  aware  of  their  departure.  But  if 
it  were  so  they  were  gone  before  she  knew — gone  into  mystery, 
with  Emile  and  the  world. 

The  Marehesino  inserted  himself  reproachfully  into  the  cabin. 
He  had  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  “ smoking.”  and  drawn  the  silk 
lapels  forward  over  his  soft  shirt  front.  His  white  gloves  were 
saturated.  He  came  to  ait  down  by  Vere. 

“Madame!"  he  said,  reproachfully,  “we  should  have  waited. 
The  sea  is  too  rough.  Really,  it  is  dangerous.  And  the  signorina 
and  I — we  would  have  danced  together.” 

Hermionc  could  not  help  laughing,  though  she  did  not  feel  gay. 

“ 1 should  not  have  danced,”  said  Vere.  “ 1 could  not.  1 should 
have  had  to  watch  the  stoim." 

She  was  peering  out  of  the  cabin  window  at  the  wild  foam  that 
leaped  up  round  the  little  craft  und  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
There  was  no  sensation  of  fear  in  her  heart,  only  a passion  of 
interest  und  an  odd  feeling  of  triumph. 

To  dance  with  the  Marehesino  at  tjie  Kcoglio  di  Frisio  would 
have  been  Initial  in  comparison  with  this  glorious  progress  through 
the  night  in  the  teeth  of  op[s>«ing  elements.  She  envied  Gaspare, 
who  was  outside  with  the  sailors,  and  whose  form  she  could  dimly 
see,  a blur  against  the  black  n<—*.  She  longed  to  take  off  her 
smart  little  hat  and  her  French  frock,  and  !*•  outside,  too,  Ir  the 
wind  and  tin*  rain. 

“ It  is  ridiculous  to  la*  dressed  like  this!"  she  said,  quickly 
taking  off  the  glove  she  had  put  on  her  left  hand.  "You  poor 
Marcheae!” 

.She  looked  at  his  damp  ” smoking.”  his  soaking  gloves,  and 
deplorable  expression,  and  could  not  repress  a little  rush  of  laughter. 

“ Do  forgive  me!  Madre,  I know  I’m  Isdiaving  shamefully,  blit 
we  are  all  so  hopelessly  inappropriate.  Your  diamond  brooch, 
madre!  And  your  hat  is  all  on  one  aide.  Gaspare  must  have 
knocked  it  with  the  umbrella.  I uni  sure  we  all  look  like  hena 
in  a shower !” 

She  leaned  hack  against  the  swaying  side  of  the  cabin  and 
lauglusl  till  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  The  sudden  coming  of 
Ihe  storm  hail  increased  the  excitement  that  had  .been  already 
within  her.  created  by  the  incident*  of  the  day. 

" Vere!”  said  lur  mother,  hut  smiling  through  the  protest. 

Tin-  Marehesino  showed  hi*  big  white  teeth.  Everything  that 
Vere  did  seemed  1o  develop  hi*  admiration  for  her,  He  was  de- 
lighted with  this  nus si,  and  forgot  his  disap|sdiitnient.  But  there 
wa*  a glint  of  wonder  in  his  eye*,  and  now  he  said* 

"But  the  sign  >rina  is  not  afraid!  She  d«*'«  not  rry  out ! She 
does  not  call  upon  the  Madonna  and  the  saint*!  My  mother,  my 
sisters,  if  they  were  hen—" 


The  prow  of  the  launch  struck  a wave  which  hurst  over  \ !*■*- 
boss,  scattering  spray  to  the  roof  of  the  cabin. 

” But  I like  it,  I love  it!”  said  Vere.  ” Don't  you! — don't  you. 
madre?” 

Before  Ilermione  could  reply  the  Mareheitino  exclaimed  : 

“ Signorina,  in  the  breast  of  an  angel  you  lav*  the  heart  of  *a 
linn!  The  m«  will  never  harm  you.  How  could  it?  It  will  tresat 
you  as  it  treats  the  saint  of  your  Pool.  San  Francesco.  You  know 
wliat  the  sailors  and  the  fishermen  way?  In  the  wildest  storm 
when  Ihe  sea  crashes  upon  the  rocks,  never,  never,  does  it  touch 
San  Francesco.  Never  does  it  put  out  the  lamp  that  hurna  at  San 
Francesco'*  feet.” 

“ Yes,  I have  heard  them  say  that,”  Vere  said. 

Suddenly  her  face  had  become  serious.  The  romance  in  t be- 
lie lie  f of  the  seamm  hud  got  hold  of  her,  had  touched  her.  Th** 
compliment  to  herself  she  ignored.  Indeed,  she  had  already  for- 
gotten it. 

'*  Only  the  other  night—”  slie  begun. 

But  she  stopped  suddenly. 

“ You  know."  she  said,  changing  to  something  else,  “ that  when 
Ihe  fishermen  pus*  under  San  Francesco's  pedestal  they  bend  down 
and  lift  a little  water  from  the  sea.  and  sprinkle  it  into  the  boat 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  They  call  it  ' acquu  benedetta.’  I 
love  to  set*  them  do  that." 

Another  big  wave  struck  the  launch  and  made  it  shiver.  The 
Marehesino  crossed  himself,  but  quite  mechanically.  He  was 
intent  on  Vere. 

”1  wonder,”  the  girl  said,  "whether  to-night  San  Fra  tire  urn 
will  not  lie  beaten  by  the  wave*,  whether  his  light  will  be  burning 
when  we  reach  the  island T” 

She  paused,  then  ahe  added  in  a lower  voice: 

“ I do  hope  it  will — don't  you,  madre!” 

“ Yes,  Vere.*’  said  her  mother. 

Something  in  her  mother's  voice  made  the  girl  look  up  at  her 
swiftly,  then  put  a hand  into  hers,  a hand  that  was  all  sympathy. 
She  felt  that  just  then  her  mother's  imagination  was  almost,  or 
quite,  one  with  hers.  The  lightB  of  Naples  were  gone,  swallowed 
by  the  blackness  of  the  storm.  And  tlie  tiny  light  at  the  feet  of  the 
saint,  of  San  Francesco,  who  protected  the  men  of  the  sea,  and 
the  boys — Buffo,  too!— would  it  greet  them,  star  of  the  sea  to 
their  Pool,  star  of  the  sea  to  their  island,  their  Casa  del  Mare, 
when  they  had  buttled  through  the  storm  to  San  Francesco's  feet  ? 

“ I do  hope  it  will.” 

Why  did  Henuione'a  heart  echo  Vere ’a  words  with  such  a strenu- 
ous ami  sudden  passion,  *uch  a deep  desire?  She  scarcely  knew 
then.  But  she  knew  that  she  wanted  a light  to  be  shining  for  her 
when  she  neared  home — longed  for  it,  needed  it  specially  that  night. 
If  San  Francesco  s lamp  were  burning  quietly  amid  the  fury  of  the 
sea  in  such  a blackness  as  this  about  them — well,  it  would  seem 
like  an  omen.  She  would  take  it  as  an  omen  of  happineM. 

And  If  it  were  not  burning! 

She.  too,  longed  to  be  outside  with  Gaapare  and  the  sailors,  star- 
ing into  the  darkness  with  eye*  keen  as  those  ot  a seaman,  look- 
ing for  the  light.  Since  Vere*  last  words  and  her  reply  they  had 
sat  in  silence.  Even  the  Marchesino’s  vivacity  was  suddenly 
abated,  either  by  the  increasing  violence  of  the  storm  or  by  the 
change  in  Vere.  It  would  have  l**en  difficult  to  say  by  which. 
The  lightning  Hashed.  The  thunder  at  moment*  seemed  to  split 
the  sky  asunder  a*  a charge  of  gunjwwder  splits  asunder  a rock. 
The  head  wind  rushed  by,  yet  had  never  |«a**cd  them,  but  wa*  fur 
ever  coming  furiously  to  meet  them  , On  the  roof  of  the  little 
cabin  the  rain  made  a noise  that  was  no  longer  like  the  rustle 
of  silk,  hut  was  like  the  crackle  of  musketry. 

There  was  something  oppressive,  something  even  almost  terrible, 
in  being  closely  confined,  shut  in  by  low  roof  and  narrow  wall* 
from  such  sweeping  turbulence,  such  a clamor  ol  wind  and  water 
and  the  sky. 

Hermionc  looked  at  her  diamond  brooch,  then  at  her  cloak. 

Slowly  she  lifted  her  hand  and  began  to  button  it. 

Vere  moved  and  began  to  button  up  her*.  Hermionc  glanced  at 
her.  and  saw  u watchful,  shining,  half  humorous,  half  passionate 
look  m her  ryes  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

She  dropped  her  hands. 

“No,  Vere!” 

” Yes.  madre!  Yes.  yes,  yes!” 

Tl«e  Marehesino  stared. 

" No.  I did  not 

“ You  did!  You  did,  madre!  It's  no  use!  I under*to«K| 
directly.” 

She  began  quickly  to  take  off  her  hat. 

" March esr,  we  are  going  out.” 

" Vere.  this  is  absurd.” 

" \Ve  are  going  outside.  Marehese.  Madre  wants  air.” 

The  Marehesino.  accustomed  only  to  the  habit*  and  custom*  of 
Neapolitan  women,  looked  frankly  as  if  he  thought  Ilermione 
mad. 

“ Poor  madre  must  have  a breath  of  air.” 

"I  will  open  the  window,  signora!" 

“ And  the  rain  all  over  her.  am!  the  thunder  close  above  her. 
ami  the  sea  in  her  face,  the  sea — the  sen!" 

She  clspprd  her  bund*. 

“Gaspare!  Gaspare!" 

She  put  her  face  to  the  glass.  Gaspare,  who  was  standing  up 
in  the  stern,  with  hi*  hand*  holding  fast  to  the  rail  that  edged 
the  cabin  roof.  lent  down  till  his  brown  face  was  on  a level 
with  her*,  and  his  big  eyes  were  staring  inquiringly  into  her 
eyes. 

“ We  are  coming  out." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  glass  Gaspare  made  violently  negative 
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Our  Unknown  World 

Tiimik  is  kIHI  pirn  tv  of  work  for  explorer*. 
In  Hpitc  of  the  remarkable  discoveries  effect- 
••<1  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  V||<I  portion*  of  thin  globe  have  still 
to  «1  inclose  their  *ecret*.  And  it  must  he  re- 
irn-m tieml  that  the  beeline  journey  which  a 
Stanley  make*  aero**  Africa  or  a iturton 
tli roU};h  Brazil  really  leaves  tliose  countries 
■•met  ieully  a*  undiscovered  us  lie  fore  the 
journey  was  made. 

The  Conspiracy  of  the  Map-makers 

In  fact,  it  may  In-  *aid  that  while  the 
rounm  of  tlu-  gryat  Afrieun  rivers  and  of  tin- 
equatorial  lak«  were  traced  more  or  le** 
amirsulv  by  Iturton.  S|ieke,  (taker,  and  the 
ri-st  of  that  galaxy  of  mid-Vielnrian  ex 
plurera.  otherwise  the  dark  place*  of  the 
vvorhl  remain  pretty  well  an  they  have  l«vn 
since  I tie  dawn  of  phiuetary  life.  That 
|Mi|iular  opinion  slmuhl  hold  otherwise  is  dm- 
to  a conspiracy  of  map- makers.  Examine 
nny  old  map  of  a century  ago.  Turn  to  a 
map  of  Africa,  and  yon’ will  see  that  the 
Niger.  which  really  make*  a Ivend  at  right 
angles  to  itself,  mi  that  its  witole  course 
svvi-eps  in  a semicircle  round  the  west  const 
of  Africa,  is  brazenly  depicted  as  (lowing 
straight  across  tiie  continent,  and  joining 
the  great  lakes  thousands  of  miles  front  its 
actual  source.  The  same  effrontery  is  mani- 
fosted  to-day.  Africa,  the  ” dark  continent." 
is  searrs-ly  whiter  tliun  Is-fore  it  was  divided 
among  the  Powers  of  Kurope.  In  fact,  old 
Portuguese  maps  of  thus*  centuries  ago  dis- 
play with  pussahle  aei-uraey  the  intricate 
system  of  equatorial  lake*  which  were  for- 
gotten and  not  shown  -m  maps  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  \\e*t  of  the  Soudan  are 
vast  negro  kingdoms  civilized  by  the  rapidly 
spreading  Moluimniedani-m  of  the  present 
day.  manufacturing  their  own  cloth,  and 
"Imwing  evidences  of  sm*idenihle  civil  de- 
velopment, hut  these  are  only  a rumor 
to  the  official*  of  the  Kuropcan  colonies 
which  border  them.  And  even  in  countries 
such  as  tlie  Transvaal— even  in  Cape  Colony 
itself — are  regions  which  no  white  man  has 
penetrated.  I-Igvpt,  again,  which  shows  so 
bravely  ii|s>n  the  map  in  British  red.  is 
really  a tiny  strip  of  territory  some  thirty 
niile*  in  width,  on  either  side  of  which  lies 
unknown  desert  hnuntrd  by  predatory  tribes. 
The  vast  territory  of  *ntid  and  stone  which 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  through  the 
Sahara  and  thence  into  Arabia,  the  home  of 
the  Bedouins  who  conquered  all  northern 
Africa,  with  Algeria.  Morocco.  Spain,  Portu- 
gal. and  half  of  France,  and  may  do  so 
again,  is  still  as  solitary  and  remote  as  in 
the  earliest  times  when  Abraham  set  forth 
front  Itahylon  to  found  a nomadic  empire. 

In  Darkest  Europe 

In  Kurope  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
Allwnia,  Montenegro,  and  tin-  mountainous 
districts  of  the  Balkan*.  In  Asia,  the  whole 
northern  |*ortion  of  Sitn-ria  is  unexplored. 
TIm*  nortlu-a*l  passage  ha*  been  made  less 
tlutu  half  a down  limes,  yet  the  north 
const  of  Siberia  is  daringly  presented  upon 
tlte  maps  as  though  it*  configurations  had 
tiwn  surveyed  l*y  careful  geodesy.  Outside 
the  railroad  and  the  course  of  tlie  streams 
the  whole  of  Sil**rla  i*  an  tuiknou-n  forest 
ami  swamp.  The  desert  which  embrace*  one- 
tliird  of  Central  Asia  is  practically  unex- 
plored. Civilizations  unknown  to  11s  may 
vet  le  found.  Sven  Il«*din.  the  Swedish  ex- 
plorer. luts  already  discovered  evidences  of 
*iu-h  among  the  monasteries  of  tin*  Buddhist 
monks,  from  which  lie  has  procured  manu- 
scripts and  record*  whose  existence  was  tin- 
suspected.  Southward  still  is  the  vast  table- 
land <if  Tibet,  wilh  its  mysterious  capital. 
Llm«a.  ruled  by  an  euipernr-|mpe.  a city 
which  was  seen  hut  once  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  western  travellers  previous 
to  the  Knglish  military  expedition  of  a few 
year*  ago.  . Descending  to  Hurmnh,  the  exact 
■soiree  of  the  great  lira  wady  ltivrr  has  not 
In-hi  found:  nor  do  we  know  anything  worth 
rrcording  of  the  interior  of  Siam,  the  hill 
tribe*  of  the  South  Chinese  frontier.  French 
CnchinChinn.  or  the  jungle*  of  Malaysia. 
Abut  I Meet  birds  of  tin-  whole  land  area 
ot  A*ia  in  fact  i*  still  Irrm  inmftiiifit. 

Fields  for  the  Explorer 
TV  Fji*t  lm)ii-s  are  almost  totally  un- 
known. New  Guinea.  the  fourth  largest 


island  in  the  world,  Borneo,  with  it*  hrnd- 
hunter*.  the  Celebes,  Sumatra,  an-  inhabited 
either  hy  wandering  head-hunters  or  |«-tty 
Mohammedan  potentates,  who  have  mirmu* 
fully  tesisted  the  encroachment*  of  their 
Dutch  conquerors  for  centuries.  The  entire 
central  portion  of  Australia  is  an  unknown 
desert,  crossed  iu  one  jmrtion  by  the  trans- 
continental telegraph  line,  hut  totally  unex- 
plored outside  (lie  small  |xaratl l«*l  strip  of 
territory  which  bonlers  it.  Thom1  who  re- 
member tin*  great  l)e  Uottgemoiit  fraud  of  a 
few  years  luck,  when  the  marvellous  stories 
of  the  |i*etido-Austruliaii  discoverer  wen* 
greedily  swallowed  hy  the  Koval  Geo- 
graphicul  Society,  may  I war  witness  to  tlu* 
truth  of  thin. 

Nor  i*  our  own  continent  greatly  sti|*-rior 
in  thi*  rfspeet  to  those  of  the  ancient  world. 
Three  fourths  of  Canada  is  a wilderness  of 
marsh  and  tundra.  The  aoutliern  half  of 
Florida  is  still  the  haunt  of  Indians,  who 
live  there  much  as  in  De  Soto's  time.  Palm 
Bench  ami  the  most  fashionable  resort*  of 
the  east  coast  are  hardly  more  than  oases 
along  tlie  edge  of  a pathless  wilderness  of 
mangrove  *wuiii|m.  Mexico,  I si  wo  r < alifornia. 
uiul  the  Northwest  an*  still  poswssrd  ehielly 
hy  uuconqiiered  Indians,  a*  i*  the  interior  of 
Vuculnn.  the  |M-uiusula  which  jut*  out  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wlu-ie  descendants  of  the 
A liter*  still  dwell  in  the  recesses  of  the 
jungle.  The  vast  interior  of  Brazil  is  given 
over  to  roving  trila**  of  cannibalistic  tenden- 
cies. whose  own  interiors  are  often  replen- 
ished from  the  rublier  gatherers  that  haunt 
the  hunk*  of  the  streams  in  their  search  for 
a livelihood. 

When  we  add  to  these  regions  the  enor- 
mous continent  around  the  south  polar 
regions  whose  existence,  dimly  conceived  hy 
the  first  traveller*  of  fifty  years  ago.  wa* 
only  demonstrated  during  the  flr*t  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  where  new  forms 
of  life  and  even  new  races  may  possibly  la- 
found,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  are 
exploration*  still  to  is*  made  la-fore  ndvrit- 
turous  spirits  turn  their  attention  to  the 
canals  of  Mars  and  the  Saturnian  rings. 


The  New  Duke  of  Devonshire 

Tut:  new  Duke  of  Devonshire  pr>*«e**es  an 
advantage  which  the  late  Duke  was  accus- 
tomed to  regret  had  been  denied  himself — 
he  was  Bent  to  a public  school,  though  at 
an  age  rather  more  mature  than  is  the  rule 
nt  Kton.  lie  also  is  the  first  Duke  who  lut* 
had  tlu*  personal  experience  of  what  it  is 
like  to  occupy  a stool  in  n city  office.  The 
present  Duke  has  had  a term  in  a city  ac- 
countant's liusincw*.  which  i*  a preparation 
for  public  life  not  provided  bv  every  wealthy 
(sirent  for  a MB,  The  Duke  begun  hi*  Par- 
liamentary business  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  when  he  was,  probably, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Him*-  of  Com- 
mons. The  experience  gained  ihi  the  ac- 
countant'* stool  was  to  came  Inter,  when  he 
wn*  appointed  to  the  Financial  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Treasury,  lie  i*  a much  more 
serious  man  than  was  hi*  uncle,  being, 
among  other  things,  a director  of  a |»ndon 
iron  ixtiu|>any.  Chatsworth,  the  Duke's 
county  seat,  stand*  in  a park  twelve  miles 
in  circumference.  The  social  and  historical 
associations  of  (Tiatsworth  have  been  ac- 
quired and  maintained  at  something  rather 
tremendous  in  the  way  of  figures. 


The  World’s  Rubber  Ouiput 

Tilt  rapidly  increasing  price  of  rubls-r  1ms 
roused  the  cult  i vat  ion  of  groves  of  rubber- 
yielding  trees  in  many  part*  of  the  world 
during  recent  years;  but  the  hulk  of  the 
product  still  comes  from  the  jungles.  The 
Congo  and  Amazon  valley*  supply  the  great- 
est. portion  of  the  rubber  crop.  The  most 
repent  figure*  give  the  world'*  production  of 
rubls-r  for  tlie  sermon  UKhV-0  as  Btl.SlOO  tons, 
Brazil  U-uding  in  production  with  40,000 
tons.  Bolivia.  Central  America,  and  Mexico 
gave  n combined  total  of  1800  ton*:  Africa. 
23.000  ton*:  und  the  balance  came  from  A*iu 
and  the  Hast  Indies.  Of  the  amount  ob- 
tained in  Africa  tlu-  Congo  Free  State  gave 
the  large*!  quantity,  with  a production  of 
4300  ton*:  French  Uuincu,  l'»(UI  ton*;  An- 
gola, I -AO;  and  the  Cold  Coast,  1UOO  tons. 


The  Congo  Free  State  has  commenced  the 
planting  of  ruhla-r  groves.  At  preneiit  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  13.000,000  plant*  have 
been  *et  out.  capable  of  producing,  within  a 
few  years,  and  at  a low  estimate,  (130  ton* 
annually.  Independently  of  this  successive 
planting  the  State  has  established  three 
grand  centre*  of  rubber  cultivation,  each  of 
230.000  acre*.  When  the  rntire  nrcu  of 
7 30.0011  acre*  provided  for  has  liecn  planted, 
the  yield  after  six  years  is  expected  to  la- 
0730  ton*  annually,  or  nearly  double  the 
present  production,  and  tlii*  without  calcu- 
lating the  13,000,000  trees  already  startcil. 
nor  the  liumbcr  which  is  constantly  being 

planted. 


The  Japanese  Horror  of  Milk 

Tiikkk  wan  a time  when  milk  was  re- 
garded iq  Japan  with  the  same  ahhurrenee 
a*  cheese  in  China.  Itcronl  statistics,  how- 
ever, show  that  time  has  worker!  a great 
change  in  this  respect,  and  milk  und  butler 
are  now  in  great  favor  in  Japan.  Whereas 
twenty-five  years  ago  not  more  than  one  or 
two  per  rent,  of  the  pcr*on*  visiting  a Kuru- 
pmn  restaurant,  or  eating  a Ktiropean  meal 
at  a friend's  house,  would  Kaye  thought  of 
touching  butter,  fully  forty  or  fifty  per  cent, 
now  eat  it  with  a relish.  They  are.  however, 
quite  content  to  do  without  it. 

Dairy-  farm*  have  incrrawl  notably  in 
recent  years.  Butter,  however,  is  a by- 
product at  these  place*.  It  is  to  milk  that 
they  look  for  their  profit.  Milk  has  a 
curious  history  in  Japan.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  It  was  abhorred.  The  average 
Japanese  could  not  induce  himself  to  drink 
it.  But  to-day  many  a household  consumes 
one  or  two  bottles  of  milk  dally,  partly  be- 
cause people  have  come  to  like  it  und  partly 
because  the  doctor*  have  recommended  it 
as  a unique  and  vvhole*ome  beverage. 
" Milk  hull*."  too.  are  now  quite  numerous. 
Butler  will  probably  take  much  longer  to 
come  widely  into  vogue,  because  of  its  ex- 
iwnsiveness.  A |ioiiiid  of  frc»h  butter  cost* 
at  least  one  yen  i4lt.fi  cents,  gold)  In  Tokyo 
to-day,  nil  extremely  high  price  for  Japan. 


A PERFECT  MILK  Sl'PPI.Y 

ilioaM  Fnr  a c<wranly  ot  piirily.  The  lumt'  Hobos'  ffuae- 
an!n«  t-urily  m milk  pmlurt*  Ikuno  t PfsKii*-.  Hhanii 
k»Riianti  Mine  IUIH1T-.  rtrtinll  M letpo ri-*l  whri-r  ilniiiliiim, 
anil  fmnly  rrirn  mpirnui.  l-te  it  tn  all  ret  ipc*  tallins  fur  trails 


(’ll  BROWN  S GimphtwaCcd  Sn-nnveoaa  tiRNTlFkirR 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TRAINED  NURSE 

Remarks  about  Nourishing  Food. 

“A  physician's  wife  gave  me  n package  of 
Grape-Nuts  one  day,  with  the  remark  that  site 
was  sure  I would  find  the  food  very  lieneficinl, 
Itoth  f«tr  my  own  vise  and  for  mv  patients  I was 
particularly  attracted  tc»  the  food,  as  at  that  time 
the  weather  was  very  lad,  and  1 appreciated  t In- 
fact  that  Grape-Nuts  require*  no  cooking. 

"Tlie  food  was  th-liiiouslv  crisp,  ami  most  in- 
| viling  to  the  appetite.  After  making  use  of  it 
■ twice  a day  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I discovered 
that  it  was  a most  wonderful  invigomtor.  I used 
to  suffer  greatly  from  exhaustion.  Iicrubu-lww,  and 
I depression  of  spirits.  My  work  had  lx-rn  very 
1 trying  at  time*,  and  indigestion  had  set  in. 
i “Now  I am  always  well  ami  ready  for  any 
! amount  of  work,  have  an  nburidonrc  of  active 
energy,  cheerfulness,  and  mental  poise.  I have 
| proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  thi«  change 
turn  been  brought  alxmt  by  Grape-Nuts  food. 

! “The  fact  that  it  i*  prediggsted  is  a very  de- 
sirable feat  tin-.  I have  had  many  n-iunAable 
I results  in  feeding  Grape-Nuts  to  my  [uiticilts,  and 
I cannot  apeak  too  highly  of  tlie  food.  My 
, friend*  constant  I v comment  on  the  change  in  my 
1 appearanre.  I have  gained  0 (Muimls  since  lw- 
: ginning  the  use  of  (hi*  food."  “There’*  nilen* 
son."  Head  "The  Rimd  to  Wellvillc.”  in  pkg* 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ? A new  one  ap- 
; pears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genuine,  true, 
and  full  of  human  interest. 


A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 


(Conit nurd  from  page  JO. 1 

gestures.  One  word  only  omnr  to  those  inside  the  cabin  through 
the  uproar  of  the  elements. 

'•  Impossible!** 

**  Klgnorina,"  said  the  Marehmino,  “yon  cannot  mean  it.  But 
you  will  I»p  washed  off.  And  the  water — you  will  be  drowned. 
It  cannot  be." 

“ Marchesc.  look  at  raadre!  If  ahe  stays  inside  another  minute 
she  will  be  ill.  Khe  in  stilling!  Quickly!  Quickly!” 

TIh*  Marchmino,  whose  *en*c  of  humor  wm  not  of  a kind  to 
comprehend  this  frctik  of  VereV.  wn*  for  once  really  taken  nlsick. 
There  were  two  sliding  doors  to  the  cabin.  one  owning  into  ||h> 
bow*  of  the  launch,  the  other  into  the  idem.  He  got  up.  looking 
very  grave  and  rather  Rmfnml,  and  opened  the  former.  The 
wind  rushed  in.  carrying  with  it  *pray  from  the  sen.  At  the  same 
moment  there  waa  a loud  tupping  on  the  glass  U-hind  them.  Vere 
looked  round,  Gaspare  wa*  crouching  down  with  hi*  face  ngain*t 
the  pane.  Kite  put  her  cur  In  the  gin**  liy  hi*  mouth. 

“ Kignorinu.  you  must  not  go  into  the  Imiws,"  he  culled.  "It 
jou  will  come  out.  route  here^and  I will  take  rare  of  you." 

He  knew  Vere'a  love  of  tlir’wa  and  uudcr«tood  her  desire. 

“ (Jo,  Vere,”  said  Hennkuie. 

The  Marcheniito  shut  the  door,  and  stood  by  it.  bending  and 
looking  doubtful. 

” I will  stay  here  with  the  Marchese.  1 am  really  too  old  to 
face  such  a tcni|**«t.  and  the  Murrheso  ha*  no  coat,  lie  simply 
can't  go." 

*'  Hut.  signora,  it  does  not  matter.  I am  ready." 

**  Impossible.  Your  clothe*  would  I*-  ruined.  (So  along.  Vere! 
Turn  up  your  collar." 

She  spoke  n!mn*t  a*  if  In  a hoy,  and  likr  n guy  hoy  Vere  obeyed 
her  uml  slipped  out  to  Gnspurc. 

•*  You  really  won't  come,  madre?" 

“ No.  Itut — tell  me  if  you  sec  the  light.” 

The  girl  nodded,  and  the  door  moved  into  its  place,  shutting  out 
the  wind. 

Then  the  Marehcsino  sat  down  and  hsjked  at  his  damp  latent 
leather  boots. 

lie  really  could  not  comprehend  these  Knglisli  ladic*.  Tliat 
Vere  was  greatly  attracted  by  him  he  thoroughly  l>c] ieved.  How 
could  it  Is*  otherwise?  Her  liveliness  be  considered  direct  en- 
couragement. And  then  *hr  bud  gone  out  to  the  terrace  after 
dinner,  leaving  her  mother.  That  was  to  make  him  follow  her. 
of  course.  Kite  wanted  to  Is-  alone  with  him.  In  n Neapolitan  girl 
auch  conduct  would  have  been  a declaration.  A Neapolitan  mother 
would  mil  have  allowed  them  In  sit  together  on  the  terrace  without 
a chaperon.  Hut  the  Knglish  mother  had  deliberately  remained 
within  and  had  kept  caro  Kmilio  with  her.  Wlott  could  *urh 
conduct  mean,  if  not  that  the  signorina  wan  in  love  with  bint, 
tire  Marchesino.  and  that  the  signorina'a  iiiamnia  was  perfectly 
willing  for  him  to  make  love  to  her  child? 

And  yet— and  yet  ? 

There  was  something  in  Vere  that  puzzled  him.  that  had  kept 
him  strangely  diwnrt  upon  the  terruce.  that  made  him  silent  ami 
thoughtful  now.  Had  she  Iss-n  a typical  Knglisli  girl  lie  might 
have  discerned  snuirlhiiig  of  the  truth  of  her.  Hut  Vere  was  lively, 
daring,  passionate,  and  not  without  some  trace*  of  half  humorous 
and  wholly  iiimsent  coquetry.  She  was  not  at  all  what  thr  Ne.i- 
politan  call*  "a  lump  of  snow  to  cool  the  wine.”  In  her  inno- 
cence there  was  tlrr.  Tliat  was  what  confused  the  Marchesino. 

He  stand  at  the  cabin  door  by  which  Ycrr  had  gone  out.  and 
his  round  eyes  became  almost  pathetic  for  a moment.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  per  ha  pa  this  exit  was  a second  ruse,  like 
Ycrc's  departure  to  the  terrace,  and  he  made  a movement  a*  if 
to  go  out  and  brave  the  storm.  Hut  Hcnnione  stopped  him  de- 
cisively. 

" No,  Marelirwe,"  she  said.  " reallv  I cannot  let  you  expose  your- 
self to  the  rain  ami  the  sea  in  tliat  airy  costume.  I might  lie 
your  motlier." 

" Signora.  I Hit  you — ” 

“ No,  compliment*  apart.  I really  might  Is-,  and  you  must  let 
me  use  a mother's  authority.  Till  we  reach  the  island  stay  here 
and  make  the  liesl  of  me." 

Hermione  had  touclied  the  right  note.  Metaphorically  the 
Marchesino  cast  himself  at  her  feet.  With  a gallant  assumption 
of  undivided  adoration  he  hurst  into  conversation,  and.  though 
his  eyes  often  wandered  to  the  blurred  gins*,  against  which 
pressed  ami  swayed  a blackness  that  told  of  those  outside,  hi* 
sense  of  his  duty  as  a host  gradually  prevailed,  and  In*  ami 
Hermione  were  soon  talking  quite  cheerfully  together. 

Vcro  had  forgotten  him  as  utterly  a*  ahe  had  forgotten  Naples, 
swallowed  up  by  the  night.  .Iii«t  then  only  the  sea.  the  night. 
Gaspare,  ami  the  two  sailor*  who  were  managing  the  launch 
were  real  to  her — besides  herself.  For  a moment  even  her  nmthec 
had  erased  to  exist  in  her  consciousness.  As  the  sen  swept  the 
deck  of  the  little  craft  it  swept  her  mind  clear  to  make  room 
for  itself. 

She  stood  by  Gaspare,  touching  him.  and  clinging  on,  ns  lie  did. 


to  the  rail.  Impenetrably  black  was  the  night.  Only  here  and 
there,  at  distant*-*  she  could  not  la-gin  to  judge  of.  shone  vaguely 
lights  that  seemed  to  dancr  and  fade  and  reappear  like  marsh 
lights  in  a world  of  mial.  Were  they  on  *ca  or  land!  She  could 
not  tell  and  she  did  not  ask.  The  sailors  doubt  less  knew,  but  she 
respected  them  ami  tlirir  duty  too  much  to  speak  to  them,  though 
she  had  given  them  a smile  us  she  came  out  to  join  them,  and 
laid  received  two  admiring  salutes  in  reply.  Gaspare,  too,  had 
smiled  at  her  with  a pleasure  which  swiftly  conquered  the  faint 
reproach  in  hi*  eloquent  eye*.  He  liked  hi*  padruncinn'*  courage, 
liked  the  sailors  of  the  Signor  Ma rc-hcm-  to  at*-  it.  He  was  soaked 
tr<  the  skin,  but  hr,  too,  wha  enjoying  the  adventure,  « rare  one 
on  this  summer  sea,  which  had  slept  through  so  many  shining  days 
and  starry  nights  like  a " bambino  in  dolce  letargo.” 

To-night  It  was  awake,  and  woke  up  others,  Vere'a  nature  and 
hi* 

" Where  i*  the  island.  Gaspare?”  cried  Vere  through  the  wind 
to  him. 

"Chi  lo  *a.  aiguorina.” 

He  waved  one  hand  to  the  blackness  before  them. 

*'  It  must  la-  there.” 

Site  *traiiH-d  her  eyes,  then  looked  away  towards  when*  the 
land  must  Is-.  At  a Imig  distance  across  the  leaping  foam  she  saw 
one  light.  As  the  l*jat  row  and  sank  on  the  crests  and  into  the 
hollow*  of  the  waves  the  light  shone  ami  faded,  shone  and  failed. 
She  guessed  it  to  he  a light  at  the  Antico  tiiuseppnne  Despite  the 
head  wind  ami  the  waves  that  nipt  them,  the  launch  travelled  brave 
ly,  and  soon  the  light  was  gone.  She  told  herself  that  it  must 
have  lie-en  at  the  Giuseppone.  ami  that  now  they  had  got  beyond 
the  point,  and  were  opposite  to  the  liarbor  of  the  Villa  Rosebery. 
Hut  no  lights  grix-tpd  them  from  the  White  l’ulaxzo  in  the  wood, 
or  from  the  smaller  white  house  low  down  beside  Ute  ss-a.  And 
again  she  hsiked  straight  forward. 

Vow  *he  was  intent  on  San  Francesco.  She  was  thinking  of 
him,  of  the  I'ool,  of  tla*  island.  And  she  thrilled  with  joy  at  the 
thought  of  the  wonderful  wildness  of  her  home.  Aa  they  drew 
on  toward*  It  the  waves  were  bigger,  the  wind  was  st rouge r.  Keen 
on  calm  nights  there  was  always  a breeze  when  one  had  |ws*ed 
the  (Hiweppone  going  towards  Ischia,  and  beyond  the  island  there 
was  sometime*  quite  a lively  sen.  What  would  it  lie  to-night? 
Her  heart  cried  out  for  a ere^x-ndo.  Within  Iwr.  at  that  moment, 
wu*  a <lc* ire  like  the  motorist's  for  speed.  More!  more!  Mon- 
wind!  more  sen!  more  uproar  from  the  elements! 

And  Kan  Francesco  all  alone  In  this  terrific  blackneas!  Had 
he  imt  been  dasla-d  from  his  pedestal  by  the  waves?  Was  the 
light  at  his  feet  still  burning? 

*'  II  snnto!"  sIh-  said  to  Guspare. 

lie  1**0 1 Id*  head  till  it  was  Hose  to  her  lips. 

“ II  santo!  Wh.it  has  lie-come  of  him,  Gaspare?” 

“ H«-  will  la*  iliere.  signori na.” 

So  Gaspare,  too.  held  to  the  belief  of  the  women  of  the  bay. 
He  had  confidence  in  the  obedience  of  the  wa.  this  sea  that  roared 
around  them  like  a tyrant.  Suddenly  she  had  no  doubt-  It  would 
Is*  ao.  Tlie  saint  would  Is*  untouched.  The  light  would  still 
Is*  burning.  She  hsiked  for  it.  And  now  she  remembered  l«*r 
mother,  She  must  tell  her  mother  directly  she  saw  It.  But  all 
was  blackness  still. 

And  tin*  launch  seemed  weary,  like  a live  thing  whose  strength 
is  et thing,  who  strains  ami  tmnts  and  struggles  gallantly,  not  losing 
heart,  hut  losing  physical  force.  Surely  it  was  going  slower 
She  laid  one  hand  U|*>n  the  cabin  roof  as  if  in  encouragement 
Her  heart  was  with  the  launch,  aa  the  seaman'*  is  with  his  boat 
when  it  resists,  surely  for  hi*  sake  consciously,  the  assault  of  the 
great  si*. 

" t'oraggio!” 

She  was  murmuring  tlic  word.  Gaspare  looked  at  her.  And  the 
word  was  in  his  eyea  as  it  should  lie  in  all  eyes  that  look  at  youth. 
And  the  launch  strove  on. 

” t'oraggio!  t'oraggio  ►" 

The  spray  was  in  her  face.  Her  hair  wa*  wet  with  the  rain. 
Her  French  frock— that  was  probably  ruined!  Hut  she  knew 
tliat  she  hud  never  fell  more  happy.  And  now — It  was  like  a 
miracle!  Suddenly  out  of  the  darcm***  a second  darkness  * ha  pci 
itself,  n flarkncws  ilml  site  knew— the  island.  And  almost  siniulu 
iivoumIv  there  shone  out  a little  steady  light. 

" Keen  il  santo!” 

“ Keen!  Kvco!" 

Vere  called  out. 

"Madre!  Madre!" 

She  l**nt  down. 

"Madre!  The  light  i*  burning.” 

The  sailors.  too,  bent  down,  right  down  to  the  water.  They 
caught  at  it  with  their  hand*;  Gaspare,  too.  Vere  understood, 
ami.  kneeling  on  the  gunwale,  firmly  in  Gaspare's  grasp,  she 
joined  in  their  action. 

She  sprinkled  the  hoot  with  nequn  henedetta  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross. 

(To  6r  Continued.) 
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The  American  Civil  Service 
Army 

The  total  number  of  employer*  in  tin* 
rxwutin  civil  on  the  nc«-a*ion  of 

tlwir  last  enumeration,  cxflualvr  of  t h«*  «m- 
-altar  anti  diphuriatie  servin'.  wit  286,902 ; 
■uni  of  t In*  ii  mu  I r 29.103  w ere  employed  at 
i lie  national  capital.  The  total  forre  may 
In-  divided  into  six  main  clash’s:  clerical, 
122.636;  auhelerical  anti  manual  lalmr.  37.- 
097:  professional,  teelmieal.  mol  scientific. 
9,71.1 : executive.  2.157 : mi  seel  la  neons.  5.(141. 
Practically  two  third*  of  the  government 
employee*  are  thus  engaged  in  clerical  work. 
The  next  lurgr*4  rhnw  i«  fornieil  hv  throw 
wlioae  work  i*  sulrelcrieul  anti  manual. 
Tlie-w  I wo  rlaswe*  toy,. liter  include  SI!  |*T 
tent,  of  all  the  employees.  None  of  tlie  re- 
maining claaaea  is  large.  tlie  (rercentuge  they 
mnstitiite  of  the  total  varying  from  1.2  for 
the  executive,  the  smallest  elasa.  to  5.2 
for  the  profeaaional,  technical,  ami  acini- 
tillc. 

The  median  uses  of  the  employee*  in  thine 
occupation  clause*  are  as  follow*:  clerical. 
3.V5;  professional,  technical,  anti  scientific. 
3lk8:  siilwlerienl  ami  manual  lal*>r.  17.7: 
inrclutnieul.  1ft.  I ; ntiactdlaneoiia,  43.7 ; ami 
executive.  4!t.l. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  62.603  pmtma*- 
ters.  18,376  meehaniea  ami  laborers  in  navy 
Yards  ami  naval  stations.  12. 850  clerks  in 
p»it  office*  not  having  free  tlelivcry,  ami 
1 J031  occasional  employees  of  the  Weather 
Itun-au.  besides  4.584  employed  in  the  work 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Omitting  iIicnc  latter  classes,  of  the  total 
manlier  of  government  rmployre*.  130,021, 
tir  83.9  per  rent.,  arc  native  whites;  18.525. 
nr  10  per  cent.,  foreign  Itorn  whites;  ami 
II.32R,  or  0.1  |*-r  cent.,  colored.  Of  the  col- 
ored. H.352  are  negrtics,  1.725  Indian-..  1.IM7 
Filipinos.  142  Chinese,  ami  62  Japatu-^e.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  2.785  of  the  em- 
ployees are  negroes.  That  is  to  say.  at  the 
national  capital  one  government  employee  in 
nine  i«  a negro. 

One  half  of  all  employees  are  under  M.5 
years  of  age.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  median  age  is  slightly  higher,  being  38.8 
yean,  while  elscwliere  it  is  hut  36.2. 

Tlie  advanced  age  period*  are.  however, 
more  interesting  than  the  median.  The  lig 
irres  show  that  the  government  employs  in 
the  civil  service  4.304  persons  from  65  to  69 
tears  of  age;  1.557  from  7<>  to  74  years;  456 
from  75  to  70  years;  and  137  at  least  S« 
'eat*  of  age.  These  figures  give  a total  of 
6.528  rmployre*  in  the  executive  civil  service 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over.  Of  this 
mimfs-r.  1 .852  arc  employed  in  the  District 
•>f  Columbia  and  4.671  elsewhere. 

There  are  106.811  |M-noms  employed  in  the 
I’ost  Oillce  Department.  The  figure*  include 
37*380  rural  delivery  carrier*.  28.846  clerks 
in  classified  office*."  24.G90  letter  carriers, 
slid  1.1.892  railway  mail  clerks.  The  62.663 
postmasters  and  12.850  clerks  are  not  in- 
eluded  in  these  figures.  If  these  are  added 
ll  » ill  be  found  that  tin-  total  number  Ml 
raged  in  handling  the  mail  of  flic  country 
is  180.336. 

New  York  ranks  first  in  the  iiunilicr  of  its 
ulirrns  employed  in  the  executive  civil  serv- 
ice. reporting  22.167.  or  12.1  per  cent,  of  the 
lolul  number:  Pennsylvania  ranks  second, 
with  14.627.  or  7.9  jar  cent.:  Illinois,  third, 
with  13,406.  or  7.2  per  cent.;  and  Massa- 
chusetts. fourth,  with  9.585.  or  5.2  per  cent. 

The  approximate  overage  rates  of  compel!- 
•atinn  f„r  difTrrrnt  classes  of  employee*  are 
*s  follows;  executive.  $1,983;  professional, 
technical,  and  scientific.  $1,375:  misrrllaiie 
"U«.  $1,221;  nierhanieal.  $959;  clerical. 
f*53;  and  sulieleriral  and  manual  labor. 
*711.  In  the  clerical  class,  it  is  interesting 
note,  the  approximate  average  cnni|«n-u« 
tion  for  women  ($950 1 is  practically  the 
•sme  aa  that  for  men  ($953). 

Civil  service  employee*  amounting  in  niim- 
ler  to  15.297.  «>r  8.2  per  eent.  of  I lie  total  niim- 
•»’r.  reported  that  they  were  war  veterans. 

these  veteran*  8.464  had  served  in  the 
| ivil  War.  and  6.743  in  the  war  with  S|min. 
•he  total  nutnls-r  of  employees  nt  least  60 
°f  age  is  13,363,  ami  of  this  nuiiitier 
i.,i«8.  nr  58.1  |**r  cent.,  are  war  veteran*. 
Roughly  speaking.  therefore.  auuuig  every 
On  employees  of  60  years  of  age  anil  up 
wanl.  six  have  served  their  couutrv  upon 
the  battlefield. 


Dissect  My  Razor 

The  “GILLETTE” 

| Observe  its  convenience — its  perfection  in  every  detail. 
Figure  out  how  much  time  and  money  you  can  save 
by  adopting  the  “Gillette  ” habit. 

You  will  then  know  why  over  two  million  men  arc 
proclaiming  the  superiority  of  the  “Gillette.” 
BECAUSE  ir  gives  you  a clean,  comfortable,  safe  shave 
in  three  ro  five  minutes  — no  matter  how  in- 
experienced you  arc. 

BECAUSE  the  harshest  beard,  though  on  the 
tenderest  skin,  willingly  yields  to  the  soft,  easy 
action  of  the  keen  “Gillette  " blade. 

No  Stropping — No  Honing. 
BECAUSE  the  holder  lasrs  a lifetime. 

BECAUSE  its  blades  are  so  inexpensive  that 
when  dull  you  throw  them  away  as  you 
would  an  old  pen. 

IQ  TV  Gillette  Solely  Roror  Set  cooelea  of  ■ triple 
\ •■<rr-fiale*  Mler,  12  dasWe-cdicd  llciiMe  Main 
h\  -24  Ue*  «d(t*.  pKked  Is  • velvet  line*  lest  her 
JkJ  hJ  the  srkc  N 15. M. 

^ Combination  Sets  from  *6.50  to  *50  00. 

dealer  to*  the  Gillette  ” to-day-  If  wharilules  ire  offered,  rctuie 
thtn,  and  write  us  at  once  foe  oar  bo»kUri  and  lie*  trill  offer. 

GILLETTE,  SALES  COMPANY 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 

Hand,  Horse,  Motor  Power 

COLDWELL  Motor 
Lawn  Mowers  have 
been  adopted  for  use 
by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  New 
York  City  Park  Dept. 

Also  by  many  of  the 
largest  Golf  Clubs  of 
this  country. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

19  Coldwell  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


ABBOTT’S  n 
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Make-,  Ilir  I*.|  r.«kl»ll  ^ A d»ll<M(*l  oremalk 
k|»xni(u: ...  it. . .in,*'  .1  n-rey  or  »■*  .-ctcriml  « al»r 
an.r  Iiw,;,  alti.r.l.  trust  and  axis  dl*v>lMin. 


Important  to  are  that  it  is  Abbott's. 
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“Play  Ball!” 

By  F.ARLE  MOCKER  EATON 


The  Small  Boy  is  shrieking,  “Play  hall?” 
Through  knot-hole*  h(*‘>a  |K*-king,  " Play  ball!*’ 
With  ecstatic  features — ■ 

Ukf  itwwt  routing  cnaliihn, 

At  thin  time  of  year — 

He's  lied  toward  the  bleachers. 

Half  crazy  to  hear 
The  praising,  the  blaming. 

The  fans  all  cM-lniming, 

" Play  ImiII  ! Play  hall!'' 

That  Bor  how  he  rubbers — " One  strike!” 

And  then  almost  blubbers — “Two  strike*!” 

And  bar  still*  hi*  chatting, 

For  Slogger  is  Imiting. 

" Chee!  Will  he  strike  out?” 

Hi*  heart's  pit -a -pail  ting. 

And  1 hen  I here's  a shout. 

The  pitcher  they're  gllying. 

The  horsehide  goes  skying. 

“Well  done!  Well' done!” 

From  third  Slugger's  flying — “Ilmne  run!** 

The  Cop’s  movement*  timing  with  sense. 

That  Hoy  now  Is  climbing  the  fence, 
lie  swiftly  drops  over. 

And  think*  lie's  in  clover — 

The  I .and  of  the  Hirst  - 
But  naught  v young  rover, 

He  gets  little  rest. 

For  while  he  is  saying. 

Combining  not  pitying, 

“ It's  cinched!  It's  cinched!” 

The  big  Cop  is  braying,  **  You’re  piaclted!” 

That  Hoy  noon  goes  hence  with  hi*  nerve. 

Sail*  tsuk  o'er  the  feme  with  a curve. 

While  rooter*  are  cheering. 

His  little  game's  queering. 

H You're  o *tr  “ Ht’«  outr 

While  rooters  are  jeering,  “One  omit" 


The  Hollowness  of  the  Earth 


By  HERBERT  DICKENSON 


|VGR  since  man  first  began  ti*  speculate.  this  poor  old 
earth  hns  Isvn  thr  hutt  of  his  investigation*.  He 
has  weighed  it  and  men-suied  it.  He  Im*  scarified 
and  scratched  it.  He  ha*  plum  lied  it  and  put  it  in 
■'l*-et  rm«*t|H‘s.  retorts,  and  test  tube*.  Conversely 
he  has  been  boiled  and  baked  for  it,  like  Utordnno 
Itnino.  Occasionally,  too.  the  earth  has  retorted 
mill  linked  him.  or  swallowed  him  alive. 

The  earth  has  had  tunny  hard  name*  thrown  at  it.  It  has  been 
called  Hat.  spherical  and  oblate.  But  heretofore  nobody  has  ac- 
cused it  ol  being  a hollow  mockery.  And  tluit  is  wliat  we  have 
mine  to  now.  We  have  not  trod  securely  over  a sphere  eight  thou- 
sand mile*  thick,  spurning  beneath  our  heels  nnti|KHlran  savages, 
who  clung  like  Hies,  head  downward,  on  the  opposite  side.  No;  we 
are  promenading  upon  a shell,  within  which  penguins,  sea  serpents, 
four-headed  dogs,  ami  talking  artichokes  dispute  for  supremacy 
with  unicorns,  gritliu*.  and  hrtMttfMnurnpnpataini. 

“ But  t here's  no  danger  «>f  our  falling  through,”  says  William 
Heed,  who  has  made  this  discovery.  "The  crust  of  the  earth  is 
quite  five  hundred  miles  thick.  It  may  be  less  or  mure:  it  may 
he  quite  u little  more.” 

Who  is  this  Mr.  William  Reed?  Is  ho  an  explorer,  astronomer, 
or  gcographi-t?  lias  he  deduced  hi*  theories  from  the  wild  and 
■out  stirring  experiences  of  n moving-picture  Operator?  No.  He  is 
an  insurance  adjuster,  and  in  thr  intervals  nf  adjusting  lie  lui* 
been  reading  stories  of  Arctic  exploration.  Why.  asked  Sir.  Reed 
of  .Mr.  Ron.  hn*  the  North  pole  never  bwn  found?  He  answered 
hi*  own  question.  Then*  i*  no  Pole,  There  are  no  Poles  at  all. 
and  when  the  deluded  polar  hears  try  to  ascend  them  they  topple 
over  into  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  are  promptly  de- 
voured by  the  same  predatory  artichokes  that  boiled  and  served 
up  Andrei-  <?u  ballon  f/rttlin.  The  Aurora  Rorralia  i*  the  reflect ion 
of  amplire*  of  nriiehokcan  warriors,  -ays  Mr.  Kced. 

This  i«.  in  brief,  the  thought  which  hit  him;  and  when  he  re- 
covered he  set  to  work,  with  commendable  promptitude,  to  props 
gand  hi*  propaganda  through  the  meilium  of  the  Reed  Hollow 
Karth  Kxploring  Club,  I'nliiiitted.  headquarter*  1 32  Ka*t  Twenty- 
third  Street.  New  York,  America.  Top\\c*l  Side  lhsni«pherc.  The 
president  is  Frank  M.  Ashley.  patent  lawyer,  tin-  financial  sorry 
tary  Walter  S.  Hockey,  druggi*i.  and  the  cer ri-[*indi«ig  sccn-tary 


“Cap,"  alias  Captain  Bradley  S.  Osbon.  ex-admiral  of  the  Chinese 
and  Mexican  navies,  who  bus  winded  the  nine  *<-us  since  "44.  ami 
eaten  Fiji  girl  nerved  on  hnuann  l (ravin,  und  was  deponed  from  the 
JmjK-rial  throne  ol  ItorrialNsdn  In-cause  lie  couldn't  get  plump. 

i went  to  mh*  Mr.  Heed,  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  nay  a* 
to  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  Is*  passed  upon  him.  and  rann- 
out.  with  whirling  bruin.  Reason  was  tottering  on  her  unstable 
throne.  For  it  i*  so  hideously  plausible,  this  theory  of  William 
Reed.  It  can't  Is*  true,  because  it  isn't  true,  hut  there's  no  reason 
why  it  mightn't  Im-  true,  except  that  I know  it  couldn't  lie.  Why 
shouldn't  penguin*  and  sea  serpent*  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
world?  Why  shouhlu't  the  rotatory  motion  of  nebulous  gas  have 
whirled  everything  outside,  to  leave  a hollow  globe  when  things 
cooled  down  ? 

“ That's  why  we  wring  clothes,  and  that's  how  butter  is  sop* 
rated."  said  Mr.  lived.  * Here's  that  crazy  man  coming  along  who 
thinks  there's  another  continent  over  tin-  ocean.'  said  tin*  monk, 
ol  Columbus.  Why  dees  the  mirth  wind  ri»i«*  the  trm|«er*ture 
during  the  Arctic  winter?  Why  did  Nansen  *nil  fifteen  day. 
through  clear  water  and  only  advance  one  degree  unlos  he  as- 
sailing round  and  round  in*ide?  Where  do  the  seal*  and  musk 
oxen  go  for  Ihdr  feeding  ground*?  Where  do  the  fresh  water 
icebergs  come  from?  Why  do  scientist*  treat  the  earth  am  if  it 
were  a solid  mid  have  to  make  out  that  it's  three  time*  as  heavy 
a*  nickel  steel  in  order  to  make  their  calculations  lit?  Why  do 
they  admit  that  the  earth  i*  flattened  at  the  poles,  arid  not  g» 
further  ami  allow  it's  hollow?  Why  is  the  sun  invisible  «,  long 
at  the  north  mid  south  in  winter,  unless  there's  a depression  which 
shuts  out  its  light?  What  is  the  Aurora  Borealis?  Khctrir 
lights?  Then  why  don't  we  meet  it  all  over  the  earth?  It’s  fire* 
reflected  from  inside  the  earth.  And  the  dust  that  trouble*  all  the 
explorers  comes  from  the  volcanoes  there.  The  colored  snow  f* 
produced  by  vegetable  matter  blown  out  fn*ni  the  interior.  The 
great  ire  pressure  entues  from  rivers  inside.  The  tidal  wave*— “ 

1 eruwh-d  downstairs.  I lunl  gone  in  a sane,  strong,  angry  man. 

I came  out  a knock-kneed,  ramshackle  wretch,  f trod  tiptoe  over 
the  pavement*  and  skipped  arrow  out  I holes.  When  1 saw  i ?■■ 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  excavation*  I braced  tnyarlf  again-t  a 
lamp  post.  Since  then  I have  been  wearing  macca-tn*.  and 
banting. 
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BOSTON 

GARTER 

DESIGNED  TO  BE  WORN 
WITH  KNEE  DRAWERS 

NOH-ELASTIC  TUBULAR 
KNIT  LEO  BAND 
ELASTIC  ADJUSTABLE 

PENDANT 

NO  METAL  TOUCHES 
THE  LEO 

Made  with  the  Celebrated 


Of  your  Haberduhrr  or  tampl* 
pair  on  receipt  of  25c. 

GEO.  FROST  CO. 

Solo  Mum,  Beaton 

GOOD  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
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tnportanc  Notice  to  the  Trade  in  Refer- 
ence to  the  Siegert-Abbott  Litigation 
Concerning  the  Exclusive  Right  to 
the  Word  “ANGOSTURA.” 


April  Olh,  1908. 

My  fight  t<>  establish  a right  to  use  the  name 
Angostura"  in  connection  with  bitter*  has  come 
j art  end;  the  I'nitcd  State*  Circuit  Court  of 
ppeuU  (Second  Circuit)  having  failed  to  main- 
iin  me  in  the  claim. 

Bowing  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  1 Ircg  to  an- 
oiinre  to  the  trade  that  my  bitters  have  no 
mger  any  right  to  be  culled  or  sold  rat  *' Align*, 
ura  Bitters,"  this  right  legally  belonging  to 
lew*.  Dr.  .1,  ().  ii.  Siegerl  A Sons,  of  Port  of 
pain,  Trinidad. 

From  now  on  wo  withdraw  all  promise*  to  pm- 
ert  dealer*  in' the  future  who  *o!l  our  latter* 
ndcr  the  old  form  of  hil>el  or  a*  “ Angostura 
titter*."  New  lnlx-ls  and  carton  wrniqier*  will 
■e  furnished  upon  application.  All  gootl*  shipped 
>y  us,  or  that  have  been  relaU-led  since  December 
, I90fi,  conform  to  both  thi*  derision  and  our 
gni'inciit,  or,  in  other  word*,  all  IuIm-Ls  having 
•ur  "Trade  Emblem"  man  on  arc  correct  in  form. 
The  same  high  standard  that  ha*  la-en  niain- 
tiiiM'd  for  the  post  thirty  year*  will  lie  continue*! 
ii  tin-  future.  Standing  in  the  front  mnk  a*  ri 
-oektnil  aiul  flavoring  bittern,  there  is  no  reason 
vhv  "Abbott'*  Bitters”  *lumld  not  continue  to 
jmw  in  publie  favor. 

Assurance*  mid  order*  received  front  I lie  tnnle 
hmiurluuit  the  I'nited  State*  and  elsewhere  since 
he  elmnge  of  name  look  plarv  (Doccmlwr  8, 
190(1)  prove  beyond  nil  <|ue*tioii  the  |Nipularit> 
if  our  brand. 

Thanking  you  for  [mat  favors,  and  soliciting 
i i-ontiniuiiicc  of  same,  we  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

CoKNKLirs  W.  Abbott, 

C.  W.  AIiIhiH  .V  Co..  Inc., 
Balliiuorc,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 


I Whatever  the  Road 

Goodrich  Tires 

arc  ready  for  it — 

whether  rocks  and  ruts,  mud  and 
clay,  or  granite  blocks,  they  are 
ready  to  carry  their  load  with 
speed  and  safety.  With  boule- 
vard ease  and  resilience,  but  with 
cross-country  durability,  they  take 
roads  as  they  find  them  because 
they  are  made  ready  by  the 
Goodrich  method  of  building  tires, 
in  the  largest  rubber  factory  in 
the  world.  The  proof  of  their 
superiority  is  recorded  on  every 
highway  in  America  — and  the 
records  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

AKRON.  OHIO 


i i:  *s.  i .i  i 

I 1 *S  ANGIil.i  • 
WAnt.fc.ii. 
t.'MH.N,  I 


Evans’ 

m 

r[  is  not  merely  a delightful  beverage  that  soothes 
and  satisfies,  but  by  reason  of  its  natural  ingre- 
dients a potent  malt  tonic  that  makes  good  the 
wear  and  waste  of  nature  Evans’  AlC  IS  FOOD. 


The  Police  Question 

Wh*r  we  accm  to  need  moil  ire  police  io  wnch  our 
police  — Dully  Newspaper. 

Ik  wc  woulil  make  corruption  stop. 

Let's  have  a cop  to  watch  each  cop; 

And  lest  the  cop  that  tag*  the  cop 
Shall  let  hin  watchful  vigil  drop, 

Why,  have  a cop  to  u-atch  the  cop 
Tliat  trie*  to  cup  the  other  cop: 

And  then  to  make  the  thing  *ure  |N»p, 

And  keep  them  all  from  going  kertlop. 

A final  cop  to  tali  the  cop 
That  cop*  the  cop  on  t'other  cop 
Would  surely  not  la*  malapro|i — 

If  thi*  don’t  work.  why.  give  it  op. 

WlLUKIlfcOtKE  Jg.NtU.NK. 


Breeding  Black  Foxes 

Tiir  increasing  scarcity  of  Uncle  foxes  ha* 
induced  the  rawing  of  tlir*c  animal*  for 
their  fur*.  There  are  three  black-fox  farm* 
near  Atherton.  Prince  Kdward  Inland, 
where  the*e  animal*  an-  rained  for  their 
skin*.  The*e  farm*  contain  twenty,  twenty- 
live.  and  thirty  foxes,  respectively.  Thi- 
nk in*  are  sold  in  I-ondon  at  prices  ranging 
from  9300  to  £1800  each,  according  to 
quality.  The  fur  i*  said  to  be  used  for  orna- 
menting the  cloak*  of  rovnl tv,  a*  It  is  the 
only  fur  to  whirh  gold  will  cling. 

The  farm  containing  thirty  foxes  I*  on 
Cherry's  Island.  The  farm  containing 
twenty  foxes  is  in  a rough,  wooded  country, 
and  the  animal*  an1  confined  by  heavy 
woven-wirc  netting.  The  wire  i*  set  to  ii 
depth  of  two  or  three  fret  Is-m-ath  the 
ground,  in  order  to  keen  the  foxes  from  bur- 
rowing under,  and  is  nl«ont  eight  feet  above, 
with  a curve  inwardly  at  the  ton  of  each 
post  of  wire,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
climbing  over  the  fence.  Tliev  *leep  in  the 
open  the  year  round,  in  hollow  trie*  and 
logs.  The-*-  anirnnl*  are  not  crossbred,  bur 
are  confined  to  tlirir  own  kind,  to  keep  the 
fur  of  the  best  qualify  possible.  They  are 
fell  principally  on  oat*  and  bread  and  milk, 
witli  a small  quantity  of  cooked  meat  once 
a day.  at  noon,  the  amount  of  meat  being 
lessened  ihiring  the  summer,  a*  it  liaa  been 
shown  that  too  much  meat  i*  the  cause  of 
mange  and  scalp  disease*.  These  animal* 
are  very  wild,  and  no  one  can  get  near  them 
except  tlve  keeper,  and  he  only  when  bring- 
ing them  food. 


New  French  Coinage  Illegal 

Tiie  French  government  find*  itself  — or  i* 
authoritatively  declared  to  lie — in  flic  po«i 
lion  of.  if  not  exactly  a "smasher.”  at  any 
rate  an  issuer  of  bail  money.  It  ha*  ju*l 
mini rd  a twenty-five-centime  piece  in  nickel, 
and  il  seems  that  fhe  law  provide*  that  only 
multiples  of  ten  are  permissible.  Twenty- 
centime  piece*  would  Im-  all  right.  Twenty 
five-centime  pieces  are  illegal.  A committee 
specially  appointed  by  the  government  ha* 
formulated  thi*  conclusion,  and.  technically, 
it  I*  unquest  ionably  correct.  The  govern- 
ment i*  now  asked  what  it  proposes  to  do 
in  the  matter. 


Canada  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visit*  Canada 
in  July  next  he  will  he  on  fairfiliar  ground  — 
and  water*.  Eighteen  year*  ago.  when  in 
lununutid  of  the  British  gunboat  Thrunh.  lie 
|iaid  a visit  to  the  Dominion,  and  in  hi* 
world  tour  with  the  Princess  he  renewed  hi* 
friendship  with  “Our  |j»dy  of  the  Snows." 
Their  royal  highnesses  *nw  every  phase  of 
Canadian  life,  traversed  the  ocean  fields  of 
wheat,  inspected  lumla-r  ramps,  n*do  on  the 
cow-catcher  of  an  engine  through  sonic  of  the 
lim-st  scenery  in  the  world,  and  shared  the 
humble  l-ut  iims-t  i/ing  re|>asl  of  tli<'  miners. 
And  King  Kdward.  in  speeding  the  Prince 
mi  hi*  tour,  may  perha|M  n-memla-r  the 
time*,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  when  lie 
toured  Canada,  steamed  Up  the  Kt.  Law- 
n-nec.  raced  with  Indian  rsime*  on  the 
Ottnw-ii.  witnessed  the  Indian  snake  and 
scalp  dance*,  and  crouched  in  oilskin*  under 
X iugura. 
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K«*t:iur»nt»,  S»t«oii»,  1 1 Mels,  unit  Dealer*. 
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Animal  Friendships  and 
Animosities 

If  man'*  ancestor  had  been  the  majestic 
rnitMtiMlon  instead  of  a malicious  and  de- 
Mructive  a|>e.  the  inherent  fear  of  him  which 
has  become  a hereditary  instinct  in  nearly 
nil  animals  would  no  doubt  be  absent. 
Wherever  man  come*  into  contact  with  birds 
ami  lieasta  which  have  never  been  molested, 
«h  ill  the  Arctic,  then*  display  no  emotions 
hut  those  of  curioaity  and  disdain. 

The  classic  example  of  alliance  lictwcrn 
ii  ii i mills  of  ilitrerent  species  is,  of  course,  the 
friendship  between  man  and  dog.  When 
to  the  strength  and  cunning  of  man's  mon- 
key ancestor  was  added  the  speed  of  the 
'h’g,  mi  irresistible  combination  was  secured, 
wliieh  ended  in  the  perfidious  enslavement 
of  the  lower  creature  by  man. 

Hirda  are  nothing  but  snakes  which  have 
evolved  feathers  and  wings  during  countless 
millenniums.  The  ineradicable  hatred  be- 
tween monkey*  and  snakes  has  been  beauti- 
fully changed  into  the  friendly  tolerance  be- 
tween hints  and  men.  Owls,  which  are  in- 
stantly mobbed  by  all  birds  should  they 
appear  in  public,  find  friendly  shelter  in 
barns  by  reason  of  their  rut-catching  pro- 
clivities. The  long-legged  birds,  such  n* 
storks,  pelican*,  and  cranes,  have  also  pro- 
cured immunity  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  fl*hi-*.  sharks  extend  a pecul- 
iar protection  toward  a llsh  of  the  remora 
family,  which,  too  !ar.y  to  propel  itself 
through  the  wutrr.  attache*  itself  to  the 
larger  fish  by  incniiB  of  auction  ridges  upon 
the  head. 

In  South  Africa,  where  insect  life  ib  per- 
hap*  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  part 
of  tla*  world.  *he.-p  may  often  he  seen  placidly 
grazing,  while  bird*  of  a certain  species  hop 
busily  about  their  back*  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction of  insect  parasites. 

The  lion,  which  will  kill  and  rat  nearly 
all  species  Of  wild  game,  never  molest*  the 
pirkal.  who.  linking  behind  him.  finishes 
the  half  eaten  prey.  Hunters  will  hear  his 
long  drawn  howl  Murcccd  the  musical  roar  of 
the  big  cat  when  he  comes  to  devour  his 
master's  leavings.  Hut  the  linn  hn*  an  in- 
veterate enemy  in  the  honey-hird,  which  will 
tly  toward  the  hunter  and  lead  him  through 
the  thick  bush  till  he  has  pointed  out  the 
lion's  lair,  or,  sometimes,  a store  of  honey. 


Dime  Novels  for  Spain 

A HTUlCTt.Y  American  industry  success- 
fully introduced  into  Spain  is  that  of  the 
old-fashioned  dimr  novel.  At  all  the  news- 
paper kiosks  French  translation*  of  ihe 
m..*t  popular  of  these  novels  have  been  sell- 
ing rapidly  for  u year  or  more.  The  book* 
retail  at  from  -1.1  cent*  to  about  t»  American 
cent*  a copy.  The  chief  sales  were  in 
Madrid  ami  Hnrrelona.  The  ls-*t  profits  of 
Spanj*h  publisher*  of  rheap  literature  are 
•anted  in  South  and  Central  America,  and 
these  are  now  competing  with  American  pub- 
lish* in  the  Spanish  markets. 


“C-B”  and  His  Royal  Visitors 

SlH  JIfXRY  Ca  m prell-  It  a n n erm  a n’n  ill- 
ill-**  has.  in  one  respect,  established  a record, 
of  hi*  predecessors  in  office  in  England  {in 
modem  limes,  that  is),  not  one  has  Im-cji  the 
abject  of  Midi  overt  demonstrations  of  *ym- 

Cthy  in  high  places.  The  sympathy  may 
vc  hcen  no  les*  in  other  en*e*:  the  etiipiclte 
w*b  mare.  Sir  Henry  has  received  the  per- 
••mill  visit  of  the  Sovereign,  of  the  Heir- 
Apparent . and  of  Queen  Alexandra  and  the 
kmpris*  Marie.  Mark*  of  sympathy  Mich 
a*  this  were  not  accorded  to  Melbourne,  to 
I'ahiiiTdon.  to  llcai-ouslirld.  to  Clad  stone, 
u»r  I"  Salisbury.  Palmerston  wrote  to  the 
lute  Queen  Victoria  from  brocket — where,  by 
«nd  by.  be  was  to  die  himself — that  " Vis- 
o*unl  Mellsnime  wna  release*!  from  further 
•nib-ring."  and  three  days  later  the  Queen 
moilinncil  to  her  uncle  lA-opnld  that  "our 
pr*ir  mI, | friend  " was  dead.  And  in  those 
ibii*.  Ii**s  democratic  than  tin-***,  royal  ,-x 
ptowinn*  of  sympathy  that  took  concrete 
I'sm  were  generally  post  bunion*,  und  ex- 
preonl  in  funeral  wreaths. 


ENNEN  S TALCUM 

TP  I LET 
OVDER 


PRICKLY  HEAT  jfggtl 
CHAFING,  aad  2»'-f  I 
SUNBURN, -■*.“ 


GROSSHERZOGLICH  HESSISCHES 

BAD  NAUHEIM 

Near  Frankfort  o/M. 

HEART  DISEASE.  GOUT.  RH FUMATISM.  I F.MA1.K 
D I SK AS k-s,  SCROFULA,  NKKVOUS  DISEASES. 

It  A 1 US  TAKEN  IN  1907.  419.277. 

NUMBER  OF  GUESTS  IN  1907.  29.66*. 

A*  a rest  cure  we  recommend  the  charmingly  »ilMt<*l.  uiull 
*n.|  | net  CiROSSH.  BAII  SALZI1AUSEN.  net,  Nidda  (K  K 
Station,  » rtnltirrg.  Nnld*)  Beautiful  Walk*  III  rough  I areata, 
Sa  bath  Springs,  Pure  Air. 


financial 


Bill*  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold,  ( able  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  letters 
nf  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

Kankshm,  No.  OS*  Wall  Ntksft. 


i bumhjp a $5  ooo  Business 


£ 


voymrt.  Yauesnciulhenme.  Weteach 

all  Ui»  secret*  «f  the  rnHeclion  business 

ami  how  t«  start  an  aiirnry  at  home.  Your 
»t,are  time  will  begin  enrninc  handsome  In- 

Big,  new  field,  no  capital 

ni-riKl.  We  semi  grsduntr*  butlnaaa.  Write 
'"Ur  lor  free  pointers,1’  Proof  ot  tiaiui»''and 
noney  making  plan.  W.  A.  Shryer,  Pres. 

Aiiirrlran  Collection  Service 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Morton  Trust 
Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 


Travellers  Letters 

of  Credit 
Foreign  Drafts. 


Picturc«,  2,'£  x 4 X, 

Price,  $3.W. 


The  No.  2A 

BROWNIE 

Built  on  the  Kodak  plan— uses  Kodak  film  car- 
tridge* and  may  be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  broad 
daylight.  No  dark  room  for  any  part  ol  the  work. 
A perfectly  practical  little  camera  lor  map-shout 
or  lime  exposures. 

THF.  ISOS  KODAK  CATALOGUF.  fully  de- 
scribes and  lllualrstra  our  six  style*  ol  Brotvnies. 
and  MH'vii  styles  of  Kodaks,  ranging  In  price  from 
H R to  over  IIN.W,  and  fully  explains  the  daylight 
development  methods  which  have  done  away  with 
the  dark  room.  Free  at  Kodak  dealers  or  hy  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  CU*. 
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AClub  CocKtadl 


Is  A Bottled  Delight 

TT  THY  go  to  the  inconvenience  of 
W preparing  your  own  drink*  when 
a bottle  of  CLUB  COCKTAILS 
save*  all  tke  fuM  and  trouble.  CLUB 
COCKTAILS  are  perfect  cocktaila — al- 
ways ready  for  use.  Tbeir  fine  old 
liquors,  measure-mixed,  give  tbcm  a 
uniformity  of  flavor  no  cbancc-made 
drink  can  poMibly  posse**. 

7 kinds.  At  all  food  dealer*  Man- 
* Katian  (whiskey  base)  and  Martini 
(gin  base)  are  universal  far  on  tea. 

Q'P'lfe  uble  in  ^Bro. 

HARTFORD  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


Chalfonte 

Is  a New  Fireproof  Building 
of  the  Best  Type  Located 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIERS 

The  Leeds  Company 

Solicits  your  patronage  and 
invites  you  to  write  for  Il- 
lustrated Folder  and  Rates. 

Chalfonte  is  Always  Open 


Those  who  know  pronounce 

it  “iust  right.” 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 
M"ELLOWED  BY  AGE 

Sole  Agents 

W.  A.  TAYLOR  & CO. 

New  York 
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.•pi  lights 

K 11108. 


ITS 

QUALITY 
UN EQUALED 

EXCKLLKNt » 
UNSURPASSED 


ITS 

Ot'ALITY 
INHyl'Al.lD 
EXCELLENCE 
u ms  UR  Passu 


LIQUEUR 


Peres  CliarireiM; 


-GREEN  AND  YELLOW  — 

This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona 
Spain,  was  for  witurirt  distilled  by  the  Car- 
thuMcui  Monks  (lrerrs  Chartmix)  nt  the  Mon- 
astery of  La  Grande  Chartreuse.  France.  and 
known  l)irou](hout  the  worlJ  as  Chartreuse 
The  above  cut  repre-snUs  the  bottle-  and  label 
employed  in  tile  puttine-up  of  the  article  uacc 
the  Monks’  expulsion  from  France.  and  it  u 
now  known  as  Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux  (the 
Monks, however, still  retain  the  right  to  use  the 
old  bottle,  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by  the 
same  order  of  M onks,wh«  have  securely  guard- 
ed the  secret  of  its  manufacture  for  hundreds 
of  years,  taking  it  with  them  nt  the  time  they 
Irft  the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  who.  therefore,  alone  possess  a knowlcdjr 
of  the  elements  of  this  delicious  nectar  No 
liqueur  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Car- 
thusian Monks  (Peres  Chartnrux)  and  made 
since  their  expulsion  from  France  is  genuine 
except  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Spam. 

Haijer  & Co  . a;  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  V . 

Sol*  Agent,  for  United  Stale*. 
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New  Conceptions  in  Science 

By  CARL  SNYDER 

1 Lord  Kelvin’s  Commendation  — Enc- 

| Lind's  foremost  scientist.  Lord  Kchin. 

I wrote  ns  follows  concerning  AYie  Cm- 
(cptions  in  Science  "It  is  full  of  valu- 
able matter,  treated  in  a very  intcrc*tine 
manner.  I am  glad  to  have  the  bool', 
and  I sec  that  I shall  find  it.  not  orlv 
interesting,  but  useful  in  many  rcs{>ects  " 
The  London  Academy  savs  "We  have 
rarely  read  a scientific  book  wc  could  more 
heartily  commend.” 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  *2.00  net  (postage  extra) 
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Fly  - R.ods 
and  Fly  - Ta.ckle 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THEIR 
MANUFACTURE  AND  USE 
Revised  Edition 

By  H.  P.  WELLS 

.\»th-<r  •<!  " The  American  Salman  - tishermes" 
The  IhhiU  gnew  into  nil  iiccew.vary  detail*.  wifh  'h-“ 
Ins*  and  diagram*  «»f  the  manufacture  and  u*  1 
ItwK  and  Aj-ullc  ami  the  making  .»f  llie*. 

Illustrated  unb  l >i a grants 
Ornamented  doth,  $f.7S  net  [postage  etfi*> 
HARPER  6.  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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THE, 

BARRIER 


H indtotnelv  Illu*triil*d 


"P IRST  of  all,  this  new  novel 
I by  Rex  Beach  is  a big, 
buoyant,  bracing  story  of  the  ' 
last  frontier — Alaska — a story 
to  equal  “The  Spoilers”  in 
every  way.  This  is  one  half  of 
THE  BARRIER.  The  other 
half  is  its  triumphant  love 
drama.  In  this  the  new  book 
surpasses  "The  Spoilers.” 

By 

REX  BEACH 


Author  of 


THE  SPOILERS 


In  THE  BARRIER  there  is 
a new  setting,  too,  but  still  in 
the  virile  air  of  the  North.  The 
new  people  whom  Mr.  Beach 
makes  live  before  you  in  the 
clean  - cut  pages  of  THE 
BARRIER  are  intensely  hu- 
man. More  than  one  of  them 
will  become  celebrities  in  fiction. 

THE  STORY?  In  the  opening  chapter  of  THE  BARRIER 
the  reader  scents  a mystery  and  is  on  the  eve  of  a love 
affair.  Old  man  Gale,  a trader  at  Flambeau  on  the  Yukon, 
the  father  of  three  children  mothered  by  an  Indian  squaw, 
brings  the  story  on  with  a rush.  His  daughter,  Necia,  a beauti- 
ful girl  of  eighteen, is  THE  BARRIER’S  heroine.  Necia  falls 
in  love  with  and  is  loved  by  Lieutenant  Burrell,  a young  Ken- 
tuckian, arrived  with  a handful  of  men  at  the  post  to  act  as 
mounted  police.  From  this  critical  moment  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  to  the  end.  Some  quaintly  humorous  characters 
arc  introduced  also.  In  fact,  the  humor  of  THE  I1A  R R I HR 
is  another  feature  in  which  it  surpasses  "The  Spoilers." 
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Swift’s  TTorn 

Premium  ildlll 

The  toothsome  tenderness  and 
delicious  flavor  of  Swift's  Premium 
Hams  are  due  to  two  things — the 
care  used  in  selecting  the  hams 
and  the  method  used  in  curing  and 
smoking  them. 

Swift's  Premium  Hams  have  the 
same  delicate  flavor  clear  to  the  bone. 
They  are  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  neither 
too  fat  nor  too  lean  — the  most 
healthful  and  economical  of  foods. 

Order  Swift's  Premium  Ham  from 
your  local  market,  and  prove  its 
superiority. 

Swift  & Company,  U.S.  A. 


HARPERS 


EDITED  BY  GEORGE  HARVEY 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

MAY  9 1908  PRICE.  10  CENT'S>8IcI 


THE  BEST  GOLF  BOOK 

Practical  Golf 

By 

WALTER  J.  TRAVIS 

Mr.  Travis,  who  won  flic  amateur  golt  cham- 
pionship of  the  world,  gives  in  these  practical 
papers  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and 
practice.  Mr.  Travis  is  not  onlv  a placet,  hut  a 
student  of  golt.  lie  has  worked  out  its  prin- 
ciples tor  himself,  and  in  this  manual  he  has  set 
them  down  in  order  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
from  photographs.  Crown  8vo. 

200  pages.  Price,  $2. 00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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This  is  the  second  part  of  the  remarka- 
ble article  by  Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson 
setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  men  who 
will  play  the  leading  parts  in  the  drama  to 
be  enacted  this  summer  within  the  walls 
of  the  convention  halls  at  Chicago  and 
Denver.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son’s article  is  published  in  the  present 
number  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

No  voter  should  miss  this  graphic  and 
impartial  presentation  of  facts  and  per- 
sonalities which  are  now  of  such  moment. 


THE  SERVANT 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

By 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

We  tic*  not  publish  plays — hut  here  is  a drama  so 
great,  so  compelling,  so  icvcrcm,  so  akin  to  all  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  things  in  life,  that  it  is  more 
than  a play,  rnon  than  a novel,  more  than  a mere  hook 
It  is  a page  from  life  itself,  revealing  the  hrothethood  of 
man  as  a real,  breathing  thing;  showing  how  the  im- 
possible has  become  possible.  According  to  the  critics. 
“Not  in  ,i  lifetime  has  Midi  a wonderful  play  been  cre- 
ated"— and  it  reads  as  will  as  it  acts. 

/ havr  ir«J  to  w(  forth  the  only  ftanbK  law  in 
AVifl*.  that  ii f a tfimiuol  brothrrhooJ  among  man- 
hnJ,  wkuh  ii  both  Christianity  and  Socwhim 
I'harlrt  Rann  KmntJy. 
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COMMENT 

A Reminder  from  the  President 

Hh'ii  sk  the  Priniilcnt'*  tneMwe  of  April  27  reached  the 
Sennit*  just  about  dinner  time,  and  at  die  elo^c  of  a hard- 
working right-hour  day,  the  Senate  determined  not  to  henr.it 
on  empty  stomachs,  mid  ndjourned.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  mraup*  that  would  not  keep  overnight.  Tho  President 
expressed  himself  ns  pleased,  though  not  fully  satisfied,  with 
the  employer*’  liability  hill,  ami  hopeful  of  further  legisla- 
tion to  recom|icnse  all  employees  who  are  injured  in  the 
public  service.  He  also  hoped  for  a child-labor  low  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  for  the  eontinuanre  of  the  Waterways 
Commission,  with  money  enough  to  make  it  useful;  for  pro- 
vision for  an  investigation  of  tho  tariff  by  u committee  of 
ihc  House,  aided  by  government  experts;  for  financial  legis 
hit  ion  of  a precautionary  and  temporary  nature  Cnicnuing 
an  Ai.imioi  hill);  and  for  a commission  of  expert*  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  currency  problem,  and  recommend  legis- 
lation that  shall  be  permanent. 

Current  Presidential  Desires 

Some  other  measures  that  he  wants  he  seemed  less  san- 
guine of  getting,  an<l  so  devoted  more  space  to  them,  lie 
urged  an  amide  appropriation  to  eniihle  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  examine  funder  the  IlKi’Rt'BX  law) 
the  lsMiks  of  the  railways;  pointing  out.  curiously,  that  failure 
to  do  it  “ wouhl  benefit,  as  nothing  else  wouhl,  those  railway* 
whieh  arc  corruptly  or  incompetently  managed.”  Rut  such 
roads  just  now  need  surely  all  the  benefit  they  ean  get,  and 
Congress  may  think  *o.  Asking  again  for  forest  reserves 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region — a concern  of  the  ut- 
most importance — he  went  on  to  cx|*>uml  at  some  length 
men  suit's  near  hi*  heart : (1)  1o  correct  the  abuse  of  the  power 
of  injunction,  ami  (2)  to  render  more  efficient  and  wise  the 
control  by  the  government  of  the  corporations  doing  an  inter- 
state b us i IK'S-.  The  fault  he  find*  with  the  existing  power 
of  injunction  is  that  in  some  cases  it  has  been  used  to  the 
injury  "f  the  rights  of  lnl>oring-rnen.  lie  asks  to  have  it  so 
limited  ns  to  avoid  nil  embittered  effort  to  destroy  it  alto 
gether.  He  asks  for  more  effectual  Federal  control  of  the 
eoqiorntion*.  Rebuking  “the  well-meaning  persons  who  now 
desire  to  ulsdish  the  anti-trust  law  outright,  or  to  amend  it 
by  simply  condemning  ‘ unreasonable  ’ combinations.”  he, say* : 

Power  «h>>nl<[  amplest ionnhlv  Is*  lodged  somewhere  in  tin*  execu- 
tive brunch  of  the  government  !■»  permit  i-oniliiniitioiis  which  will 
further  the  puhlir  interest:  tint  it  must  always  l»-  tvmcmhered  that 
a-  regard*  the  great  and  wealthy  combinatiiais  through  which  most 
of  the  interstate  bafliiiesu  of  toslar  is  dour,  tin-  burden  of  proof 
should  Is*  on  them  to  show  that  they  have  a right  to  cxi-t.  No 
judicial  tribunal  ha-  the  kpowledgr  «»r  the  experience  to  determine 
ill  the  first  place  wliether  a ltirtn  combination  i*  advi-ahle  or 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Someliody,  whether  a 


commission  or  a Inireau  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  anil 
l.nlsir.  should  he  given  this  power.  My  personal  Is-lh-f  ia  that 
ultimately  we  shall  have  to  i»lo|d  a national  incorporation  law. 
tiiough  I am  well  aware  that  this  may  be  impossible  at  present. 

These  views  will  hardly  affect  the  action  of  Congress  in  the 
present  urerion.  and  perhaii*  the  President  doe*  not  expect 
them  to,  since  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  forth  sug- 
gests a message  to  the  |teople  rutlier  than  to  u law-making 
body.  There  will  not  he  general  agreement  yet  with  hi* 
opinion  that  “ the  decision*  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Minnesota  and  North  Carolina  eases  illu-trute  how  impossible 
is  a dual  control  of  national  commerce.”  He  wouhl  temper 
somewhat  the  Federal  corporation  law  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion*. because  they  arc  not  formed  for  profit,  (But  they  are. 
aren’t  they  !)  But  he  wouhl  by  no  mean-  exempt  them  from 
the  restraints  of  such  a law,  and  would  sanction  neither 
boycott  nor  blacklist  which  would  he  illegul  under  the  com- 
mon law. 

A Little  Jolt  at  the  End 

Tlie  message  is  of  moderate  length  and  gentle  temper.  It 
winds  up  with  it  characteristic  hurst  of  exhortation  to  u*  all 
tint  to  la*  greedy:  to  abide  by  the  plain  and  simple  rules  of 
honesty,  not  to  carp  at  wealth  honestly  acquired,  nor  be 
jealous  of  the  thrifty.  If  we  do  yield,  he  says,  to  these 
naughty  impulses,  our  counterpart  in  evil  will  la*  found  in 
“ tlmt  particular  kind  of  multimillionaire  who  i*  almost  the 
least  enviable,  am!  is  i-ertainly  one  of  the  least  admirable, 
of  all  our  citizens;  a mnn  of  whom  it  ha-  been  well  said 
that  hi*  face  has  grown  hard  and  cruel  while  his  body  has 
grown  soft;  whoso  son  is  a frail  and  hi*  daughter  a foreign 
princess ; whose  nominal  pleasures  arc  ut  the  best  those  of 
a tasteless  and  extravagant  luxury,  and  whose  real  delight, 
whose  real  life  work,  is  the  accumulation  and  use  of  power 
in  its  most  sordid  and  bust  elevating  form.”  Folks  of  the 
above  lamentable  type  are  as  »ure.  say*  tho  President,  to 
turn  up  nowaday*  iti  Hie  chaos  of  unrestricted  commercial 
individualism  an  marauder-barons  were  in  the  durk  ages,  lie 
explains  that  ho  is  after  legislation  “to  minimize  the  abuses 
whieh  give  this  type  its  flourishing  prominence.”  Minimize 
tlie  abuses  by  all  means,  hut  do  it  because  they  are 
ii buses,  and  not  because  the  folks  who  get  rich  by  them 
arc  not  pretty.  Our  foolish  rich  are  our  most  instructive 
class.  The  ridiculous  minerics  of  their  condition,  advertised 
ns  they  are  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  are  of  tho  utmost 
value  in  making  modest  folks  content.  There  is  no  need 
of  hu(ning  down  any  structure  of  value  to  roast  a few  pigs, 
especially  when  they  are  so  useful  while  still  uncooked. 

Quite  Satisfied 

Hawci's  Weekly  u trying  to  get  Mr.  Hoosevei.T  to  »**  more 
|m»itive  in  his  refusal*  to  serve  again. — Itirutiagham  (Alabama/ 
Lctlgcr. 

Not  so.  It  is  entirely  satisfied  with  his  refusals,  and  does  not 
think  they  need  an  added  worth 

Can  Bryan  Think  Right  ? 

A eorrespomk’iit  who  sign*  himself  “ Student  ” write*  to 
us  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  as  follows: 

Yon  say  in  an  editorial  i March  2ft)  on  “Tlie  Trouble  with 
Mhyax  “ llut  fur  one  thing  all  Democrat*  who  are  opposed  to  him 
wouhl  he  for  hint:  that  can?  thing  is  profound  distrust  of  hi* 
ability  to  think  right.'' 

May  1 ask  who  ha*  this  profound  distrust,  and  what  are  in- 
stances of  his  inability  to  think  right?  You  do  well,  it  seem*  to  me. 
to  avoid  urging  unniuilahility  a-  an  objection  to  Ititvax'*  candi- 
dacy. hut  t lull  lie  i*  ini  ajMiblt-  of  right  thinking  seems  to  me  even 
more  untenable. 

Mr.  Bryax'm  ability  a*  a statesman  is  indisputable  in  view  <d 
tlie  fact  that  lie  is  the  actual  leader  of  tlie  prevailing  political 
sentiment  of  the  country  irrespective  <*f  party.  To  assert  in  tlie 
filer*  of  this  fact  that  he  lack*  the  ability  to  think  right  i*.  from 
the  IVnwcratie  point  of  view,  palpably  absurd,  and  simply 
amount*  to  sating  that  hi*  ihinking  i*  not  in  liarmonv  with  that 
of  a comparatively  -mull  minority 

Here  is  part  of  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  World  at 
April  21.  which,  it  may  be.  our  correspondent  4*an  rrad  with 
profit: 

When  Mr.  Hryan  returned  in  August.  ISMNI,  from  hi*  tour  of 
the  world,  the  Democrat ie  |«nrly  wa-  at  Ids  leet.  Convention  after 
convention  had  indorsed!  him.  Democrats  from  every  part  «f  th# 
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count  ty  rump  to  New  York  to  greet  him  a*  tlw*ir  nndiditr  fnr 
I'rwidwii.  No  other  mum-  wax  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
nomination. 

Drunk  with  power  amt  applause,  Mr.  Biiyan  rejected  tin*  counael 
of  the  party  leadt-m  uml  advocated  government  ownership  of  rail- 
road* in  hi*  Madiaoo  Square  (iardt-u  speech.  Instantly  the  fat 
wax  in  the  lire.  -l  In-  South  itpudiated  Ida  policy  at  once,  and  he 
wax  finally  forced  to  abandon  it  on  tin'  pretend  that  nolxidy 
wi*lied  to  make  it  an  issue  in  the  11WW  rimpkign.  Mr.  Bryan 
i*  now  in  the  ridiculous  |MMition  of  a candidate  wlm  i*  clamoring 
for  more  government  regulation  of  railroads,  and  is  on  record  n* 
declaring  that  government  regulation  i«  hound  to  fail. 

No  noonrr  iiad  Mr  IIkyan  dropped  government  ownership  titan 
lie  tried  to  commit  the  Democracy  to  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
In  Ilia  Brooklyn  apeeeli  April  HI,  IDO”,  he  threatened  substantially 
to  drive  everybody  out  of  the  party  who  did  not  believe  in  hi*  new 
jwnaciu  Ka*n-iii  resentment  noon  compelled  him  to  MitMirdiiuitc 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  a*  Southern  opposition  had  forced 
liim  to  drop  government  ownership. 

He  proceeded  next  to  make  the  Democratic  party  an  annex  to 
the  Kiiosevei.t  administration,  indorsing  "mv  policies  *'  and  ab- 
solving Mr.  Kooukvelt  from  all  responsibility  for  the  panic.  At 
present,  if  he  has  an  issue  at  all.  it  lies  in  a veiled  renewal  of  the 
I KUO  threat  to  pack  the  Inited  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  main  trouble  with  Mr.  Huyan  is  that  lie  has  no  fixed 
political  principle*;  no  economic  stability;  no  grasp  of  the  nul 
problem*  of  government.  lie  i*  essentially  an  agitator  with 
strong  demagogic  proclivities,  given  to  emotions  ratlwr  than  to 
reasoning. 

With  the  narrow  egotism  characteristic  of  men  of  his  type, 
he  is  unable  to  account  for  the  opposition  to  Ins  nomination  except 
on  the  theory  that  " predatory  wealth  " inii.st  Is*  spending  money 
to  defeat  hi*  cundidacy.  He  is  Incapable  of  understanding  that 
intelligent,  thought ful  Democrat*  everywhere  are  against  him  be- 
cause hr  has  proved  him -elf  wholly  unt  mat  worthy  a*  a lewder : 
lierause  Ids  domination  of  the  party  is  disastrous.  and  because  he 
Is  temperamentally  disqualified  for  the  office  of  President. 

Not  Born  to  bt  i Statesman 

lfrre  nr* given  two  striking  examples  of  Mr.  Bryan**  attempts 
at  political  thought.  They  ure  the  moat  ambitious  attempt* 
he  has  made  since  his  present  candidacy  been  mo  active.  In 
neither  of  them  did  lie  show  himself  the  leader  of  any  con- 
siderable body  in  either  party,  lie  put  government  owner- 
ship on  Ilia  hook,  drop[>ed  it  in.  and  never  got  a bite.  On 
the  contrary,  the  expectant  fisht'B  began  to  disjierae  with  such 
evidences  of  disquiet  that  the  angler  pulled  up  and  ehauged 
the  bait  at  once.  But  the  initiative  uud  referendum  did  no 
letter.  Rcluetuntly  he  drupped  that,  and  lrnlped  himself  to 
what  he  needed  out  of  Mr.  IlonsKVKLT’a  bait  can.  Remember 
that  these  two  exploits  of  rumination  came  nt  a time  when 
thousands  of  Democrat*  wlmm  Bryan  had  soared  off  by  his 
five-silver  delusion  were  looking  to  him  with  hopeful  expecta- 
tion, ready  to  make  him  their  candidate  if  only  lie  showed 
that  time  and  travel  ami  study  had  brought  him  wi*dom. 
Nothing  will  teach  him  political  wisdom.  Ilis  head  is  not 
built  to  hold  it.  Ilis  pro»x“**es  of  thought  do  not  yield  it. 
He  cannot  think  right  on  the  great  concerns  of  political 
policy  and  statecraft.  Doubtless  lie  would  if  he  could,  but 
the  power  lias  not  been  given  him.  What  has  heon  given 
him  is  a remarkably  strong,  enduring  boily,  a magnificent 
assurance,  an  engaging  manner,  and  n wonderful  gift  of 
speech.  He  is  full  of  talent;  he  makes  many  friends;  he  is 
one  of  the  best  talker*  in  the  world.  These  gifts  have  won 
him  the  leadership  that  he  enjoy*.  He  is  a great  fellow,  is 
I)r.  liilYAN,  but  he  is  not  a great  statesman  and  never  will 
be.  He  is  a fair  moralist,  a great  entertainer,  and  would 
probably  have  made  a notable  preacher  or  an  extraordinary 
actor.  That  he  has  great  gifts  i*  indisputable;  that  ho  has 
great  personal  attractiveness  i*  evident.  So  also  is  it  evident 
to  any  thoughtful  student  of  hi*  record  that  he  is  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency. 

Mine  Henry  Began  I* 

Mr.  Wattersos  hit*  the  weak  apnl  in  the  governor  JOHNSON 
movement  against  Bryan.  It  Isgun  with  urn!  i*  living  promoted 
by  the  wrong  people,  whirli  i*  In  nay  the  reactionaries  in  the 
Democratic  party. — MprisgfieM  U<  /mi/ iron. 

It  began  with  Mr.  Watt  eh  sov.  He  opened  it  with  u guessing 
contest. 

Mr.  Bryan  Aa  He  Is  Seen 

Mr.  Bryan  made  a stump  speech  the  other  day  in  Detroit, 
the  first  political  speech  he  has  made  there  in  several  year*. 
The  Free  Press  went  to  hear  him,  and  observed  him.  and 
listened  to  him  thoughtfully.  It  found  him  much  changed. 

It  Bays: 


Many  changes  are  revealed  to  lho*e  who  contrast  hi*  present 
platform  effects  with  those  utilized  by  him  in  former  eam|Mign*, 
(•artienlarly  in  the  stressful  iKUli  cutu|iaign.  Some  of  these  change* 
are  disillusioning. 

Who  cun  forget  that  admirably  proportioned  young  man  of 
striking,  indeed  handsome,  fare  who  swayed  va*t  audiences  under 
the  appeal  of  inspired  purpose  in  tluit  tremendous  campaign  of 
twelve  years  ago?  Seldom  indeed  were  Ids  listener*  moved  to 
laughter,  or  even  to  a wan  untile.  He  was  fiercely  in  earnest,  master 
ful.  intense.  Laughter  would  huvr  hern  an  anti  climax. 

\Ye  did  not  credit  Mr.  IlliVAN  then  with  any  very  keen  *en*r 
of  humor.  We  rannnt  eredit  him  with  any  siieh  quality  now.  lie 
takes  himself  aa  seriously  now  as  then,  and  still.  perba|M  a*  » 
result  of  hi*  experience  in  entertaining  people  fmm  the  lecture 
datform.  he  has  come  lo  rely  in  almost  inordinate  measure  on 
tumorous  effect*.  Hi*  apeeeli  at  the  armory  in  this  city  Thurs- 
day night  was  even  punctuated — punctuated  i*.  we  believe,  an 
approval  word  in  this  connection — much  noire  by  laughter  than  by 
applause. 

An  audience  under  the  *jk*II  of  the  intense  Bryan  laugh*  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  cheers  or  applauds!  This  in  itself  is 
disillusioning. 

And  what  ia  the  ap|uiratus  by  which  he  produces  hi*  humorous 
effect*  * 

Stories  about  funnv  I'obm-d  men  and  the  old,  old  device  of 
applying  Scriptural  plrnum  and  referenda  to  our  own  m<Hlcrn 
condition* — these  constitute  hi*  chief  repertory  in  laughter-pro 
during  device*,  though  sarcasm,  an  old  weapon  in  his  arsenal, 
and  a modification  of  his  old  trick  in  phrase-making  are  occasion- 
ally  employed. 

The  stories  about  colored  men  are  by  no  mean*  new.  and  the 
form  of  tile  Biblical  application*  isn't  always  a credit  t»>  the 
humorous  sense,  but  the  audience  invariably  ronr*.  Are  there 
some  of  them  who  laugh  not  so  much  at  what  i*  said  as  at  the 
fat.  ha  Id  man  who  any*  them?  -There  is  something  in  his  mm* 
ns  he  waits  for  the  merriment  lo  subside  that  recall*  the  late 
W.  J.  Florence. 

When  have  we  ever  had  n nominee  or  prospective  nominee  for 
President  who  dared  to  inspire  such  tumultuous  laughter  a*  Mr 
llRYAN  caused  Thursday  night?  Mr.  Uoosevelt  never  did.  Mr. 
McKinley  never  did.  Mr.  Cleveland,  of  course,  never  did.  Mr. 
Habhiron  never  did.  I*n‘t  Mr.  Bkyan  taking  a risk  in  thus  court- 
ing classification  a*  a humorous  character! 

Long  ago  .ItMKfi  A.  cjaiifielu  was  advised  by  Tom  Corwin  of 
the  danger  a man  who  aimed  at  the  very  highest  honors  in  Amer- 
ican politics  took  in  trying  to  tie  nmu-iiig  to  his  listeners.  <Sak- 
riELD,  who  found  it  difficult  to  resist  (lie  temptation  to  be  funny 
in  hi*  earlier  years,  reformed. 

Mr.  Bryan's  present  style  in  stump  speaking  is  admittedly  enter 
taining  and  ha*  great  variety  in  upjicul.  hut  supposing  should 
result  in  hia  being  referral  to  not  a*  the  Peerless  One  any  longer, 
but  merely  as  a fat,  bald  man  who  ia  growing  old  and  who  make* 
you  laugh ! 

We  have  quoted  thus  at  length  because  the  Free  Press  seem- 
ed ho  illuminating.  Not  but  that  Mr.  Bryan  puts  plenty 
of  politic*  into  bin  political  speeches.  He  doe* — of  n kind. 
But  what  the  Free  Press  «ny*  of  him  matches  what  we  hear 
of  him  and  his  speeches  elsewhere.  He  draw*  great  crowd*, 
and  gives  great  satisfaction,  hut  his  success  is  n success  nut 
in  persuasion  or  conviction  or  political  stimulation,  but  in 
entertainment.  Folks  of  all  parties  hear  him  gladly  an  I 
are  delighted.  But  with  what  ? They  that  live  by  the  sword, 
it  has  been  said,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  What  of  them 
who  live  by  the  lecture  platform?  Are  there  two  pros'*  paid 
in  that  business,  one  by  those  who  go  in  to  hear,  the  other 
by  those  who  speak? 

Waning  Charms 

A Denver  despatch  say*  that  William  D.  Haywood,  for 
many  years  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Western  Confederation 
of  Miners,  ha*  ken  put  off  the  Executive  Board  of  that 
organization.  So  ? Possibly  a*  the  glamour  of  acquittal  wear* 
off  of  Haywood,  his  late  admirer*  l.s -gin  to  doubt  the  exjic- 
dieney  of  holding  him  up  a*  an  example  of  virtues  they  desire 
to  emulate.  Mnn.v  a man  has  gone  unhung  to  unexpectedly 
vuluubh-  uses. 

A British  Naval  Expert's  Opinion  of  Our  Navy 

Sir  William  IIkxry  White,  K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  late  chief 
constructor  of  the  British  navy,  said  the  other  day  to  a 
representative  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript : 

In  my  opinion,  you  have  a fleet  that,  ship  for  ship.  comparing 
the  ship*  de*ign«*d  nt  n given  dale — and  that  i*  the  only  fair  coin 
pari  son — i*  equal  to  anything  tla-  world  contain*,  and  next  to  tiie 
British  navy  I think  your  navy  is  the  liest  in  tin*  world- 

Amen!  Mr.  ItKrTKKn.\lll.'s  bogie  i*  now  dead.  For  *ome  time 
it  ha*  been  boggling  diitnwfiilly  at  the  edge  of  the  vallev 
into  whieh  bogies  tumble,  and  Sir  William  should  have  every- 
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body**  thanks  fur  having  given  it  the  push  dr  yrttcc.  Now  it 
is  to  lie  hoped  that  Mr.  Km  tkkuaii i,  will  lei  it  lie.  and  not 
write  any  more  letters  to  the  itcwspupcra. 

Judge  Wilfley  Finally  Exonerated 

The  House  .Judiciary  Committee  has  refused  to  take  for 
its  own  the  opinion  of  its  sub  - committee  that  although 
■Judge  Lkhhm  s H.  Wilklky,  of  the  United  States  Court  for 
China  at  Shanghai,  cannot,  for  lack  of  evnloncc  of  hie  having 
exceeded  his  authority,  lie  impeached,  he  nevertheless  merits 
condemnation  for  unduly  harsh  exercise  of  the  same.  To  the 
second  part  of  this  opinion  it  is  that  the  full  committee  very 
properly  takes  exception,  it  being  manifestly  without  founda- 
tion in  that  the  sul>-eommittce  (by  its  own  confession)  never 
considered  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  even  so  much  as  gave 
the  Mceuied  n hearing.  It  may  lie  that  Judge  Wn.Kt.KV  was 
somewhat  arbitrary — but  to  lie  somewhat  arbitrary  is  a fault 
habitual  with  m**st  good  reformers;  and  to  have  n-cnmmeiuksl 
anything  hut  unqualified  exoneration  would  have  been  must 
ungracious  and  unjust. 

For  Home  Rule  In  New  York  State 

The  Home  Rule  Democracy  of  the  State  of  New  York 
organized  for  business  at  Utica  on  April  25.  It  is  the  result 
of  a conference  held  in  that  city  by  persons  who  wore  dis- 
pleased with  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  masters  of  the 
lute  Democratic  convention  in  New  York.  Its  purpose  is 
to  extricate  the  State  organization  in  New  York  from  the 
control  of  CiiMtt.Ks  F.  Mi  rpiiy,  of  Manhattan,  and  William 
.1.  Connors,  of  Buffalo;  also  to  rescind  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  late  convention  empowering  State  conventions  to  name 
State  committeemen,  also  to  send  reorganizing  committees 
into  every  county  in  the  State.  All  these  intentions  seem 
commendable.  Ml  rchy  and  Connors  are  able  men  in  their 
line,  but  hardly  able  enough  to  give  a satisfactory  answer 
at  present  to  the  average  New  York  voter  who  has  occasion 
to  ask  himself.  Why  am  I a Democrat  1 

Concerning  a Fatherless  Service 

Our  poor  army!  It  has  become  very  lean  of  late;  so  lean, 
in  fact,  that  butter,  milk,  spices,  flavoring  extracts,  lard,  and 
in  annual  pay  have  been  added  to  its  diet.  Per- 
haps these  extras  will  tend  to  diminish  the  tiumlier  of  de- 
serters and  increase  the  number  of  recruits,  and  the  army 
la*  restored  to  its  full  peace  strength  of  seventy-odd  thousand 
men.  But  even  then  we  shall  not  have  as  many  soldiers  as 
we  need.  The  Cominander-in-Cliief.  -and  the  Presidential 
candidate,  and  the  chief  of  staff,  and  the  man  in  the  street 
realize  this.  But  not  Senator  II.uk.  The  other  day  he  char- 
acterized the  proposal  to  double  the  size  of  the  army  ns  “ un- 
reasonable and  wicked."  To  call  it  untimely  is  enough.  The 
increase  will  have  to  come,  but  not  this  year. 

Not  a Hateful  Man 

IIani*mi‘s  Wkkkly  makes  It  as  a point  against  Hr. van  that  no 
one  hates  him.  That  is  ln-rause  they  know  lie  cannot  get  llwrr. — 
Miunra/tnlta  Journal. 

It  is  not  a point  against  Mr.  Bkvan  that  no  one  hates  him. 
lie  is  aniiidile,  lie  is  very  popular,  and  there  is  no  reason 
that  we  know  of  why  he  should  la*  hated,  though  then*  an* 
plenty  of  reasons  why  he  should  not  Ik*  President.  No  one 
hates  Dr.  Wilson  or  (Soveruor  Johnson,  but  that  is  not  u 
jmiut  against  them. 

Not  Dl  Done  by  Mr.  Actor 

To  Iterate  William  Waliiork  Astor  is  a recreation  which 
no  indulgent  American  nwil  In-grudge  his  countrymen. 
Nevertheless,  the  chorus  of  yelps  that  has  gn-cted  the  dis- 
closure of  his  action  nnent  the  i'hrtHtptake**  flag  seems  to  us 
to  be  somewhat  lnekiug  in  intelligence.  Would  then*  have 
lwen  any  kind  of  solace  or  satisfaction  in  regaining  by  pur- 
dues*  a flag  fairly  and  gallantly  lost  in  war?  To  our  mind, 
quite  the  i-ontrnry.  The  flag  In-long*  perma- 

nently in  Kugland.  as  certainly  as  the  d mrriru’x  cup  In-longs 
for  the  present  in  New  York.  It  was  a scandal  that  the  flag 
should  have  lieon  offen-d  for  sale  at  auction.  That  was  like 
leaving  dynamite  to  la*  kicked  about  the  stm*f.  Mr.  Astor 
Isuight  the  old  trophy  anil  put  it  in  a suitable  «cini-puhlie 
depository,  where  it  will  always  get  respectful  treatment. 
What  he  did  could  tioi  lie  hot  tend.  The  only  fault  tluit  can 
be  found  with  his  action  is  that  it  was  his. 


New  York’s  Catholic  Centenary 

Onk  of  the  most  interesting  ami  impressive  celebration*  that  have 
Is-en  witnessed  in  New  York  city  took  place  in  the  week  I s-gi  lining 
Sunday.  April  2G.  The  purpose  of  the  remarkable  gathering  of 
American  Homan  Catholic  archbishop*  and  bishop*,  headed  by 
Cardinal  Ciumoxs.  a gathering  which  included  also  several  Canadian 
prelate*.  and  Cardinal  Locirr.,  the  Homan  Catholic  Primate  of  Ail 
Ireland,  together  with  Mgr.  Fa  loon  to.  the  Apostolic  delegate  of 
l'njie  Ph’R  X..  was  to  commemorate  the  foundation  of  the  diner**- 
of  New  York  in  April.  1808.  The  growth  of  Catholicism  in  the 
State  and  t-ify  during  the  last  hundred  year*  may  fairly  la*  dr- 
st-rilasl  an  amazing,  when  ure  take  into  account  tin*  disabilities 
under  which  the  Human  Catholic-  pioneer*  tailored  in  l’rotcstant 
communities  which  not  long  before  had  enacted  and  enforced  j»-nal 
legislation  against  them.  The  phenianenon  seems  the  in«ire  as- 
tonishing when  we  keep  in  view  that  during  the  -miiiic  js-riod  tin- 
Papal  religion  has  lost  much  ground  in  the  Old  World. 

There  ia  reason  to  Is-lieve  that  in  IHII8  Protestant  onlooker* 
regarded  with  good-natured  indiflerenee  the  erection  of  the  I ■■■man 
Cnthnlic  diocese  of  New  York.  In  the  whole  territory  covered  by 
the  m-w  *cc,  which  originally  comprised  not  only  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  the  eastern  |*nft  of  New  Jersey,  there  were  then 
tally  a few  thousand  Cat  ho  lies  and  three  or  four  priests.  Tlw 
Preahylerian,  the  Dutch  Deformed,  the  Kpiscn|>alian.  the  Congre- 
gational. the  Methodist,  and  the  llaptist  elm  reins  were  all  apparent- 
!y  much  more  lirmlv  rooted  in  American  mil.  for  even  in  Mary  la  ml. 
Catholics,  although  they  had  lirst  settled  the  colony,  had  been 
subjected  to  harsh  discrimination.  Not  until  tin*  fourth  d<*cadr  of 
the  ninctecntli  century  did  that  unti-Catlmlic  sentiment  la-conn* 
widespread  which  was  to  lt«d  in  the  sixth  decade  to  the  formation 
of  t tie  Know-nothing  party. 

It  Is  a mistake  to  n*siime  that  the  expansion  of  Catholicism  in 
the  diocese  of  New  York  was  due  wholly  to  the  enormous  inflow 
from  Ireland  wlih-h  followed  the  famine  year  (1847).  and  to  ttn- 
almoat  simultaneous  arrival  of  ten*  of  thousand*  of  emigrants 
from  the  southern  or  Catholic  section  of  tiemuiny.  The  truth 
is  tluit  before  those  great  streams  of  alien  population  reached  «ur 
shore*  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  was  securely  planted  in  the 
New  York  dfoccac.  ami  had  already  attained  proportions  which 
many  Protestant  observer*  \iewed  with  surprise,  and  by-and  by 
with  alarm.  A*  early  as  I81H  the  City  of  New  York  alone  con- 
tained from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  tat  In  die*,  a number 
which,  ten  years  later,  had  risen  to  25,000,  while  the  whole  dioce*-- 
at  the  last-named  date  was  rredited  with  six  times  us  many.  In 
1 840.  two  or  three  years  lieforc  the  immense  inpour  front  Ireland 
and  tlermany  l«egan.  the  city  «>f  New  York  hail  over  a hundred 
thousand  Catholics,  and  in  the  whole  diocese  there  were  more  tlmn 
a hundred  churches  ami  priests.  With  the  extension  of  population 
the  diocese  had  to  lie  divided,  and  the  two  m-w  see*  of  Allainy  and 
Huflalo  were  carved  out  of  the  original  one.  the  diocese  of  New 
York  retaining  only  the  counties  of  that  State  which  lay  south  of 
the  forty-second  degree,  and  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey.  In 
185:1.  two  years  after  New  York  had  been  made  an  archdiocese.  * 
further  curtailment  of  territory  occurred,  tlw  dioiwse*  of  Itrnoklvn 
and  Newark  la-ing  cut  otT  from  the  parent  see.  leaving  to  the  latter 
only  the  city  of  New  York  and  eight  other  counties  in  New  York 
State. 

Even  thus  reduced  l lie  archdiocese  was  then  computed  to  comprise 
280,000  Catholics,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  dwellers  in  Ce- 
city of  New  York.  In  tlw  island  of  Manhattan  it  wa*  e»tira*t«*d 
in  18!i.»  there  were  three-quarters  of  a million  of  Catholics,  and 
it  i*  not  inqiossihlc  that  nliout  double  that  number  may  now  Is 
found  in  the  archdiocese  uf  New  York,  coupled  with  tlw  diocese  >»f 
Itrnoklvn.  It  lias  been  calculated  that  at  the  present  time  |19W8> 
there  an-  not  far  from  fifteen  million  Homan  Catholic*  in  thr 
whole  of  tlw  I'nitcd  States,  although  some  well-informed  prntna* 
regard  the  figure*  as  exaggerated.  Professor  Thomas  O'Cormax.  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  at  Washington,  expresses  the 
opinion  tluit  such  o un pul u lions  are  hut  of  little  worth  if  thr  re- 
turns of  baptism  from  the  various  pari-dus  are  not  correct,  and  if 
the  figure  used  as  a multiplier  is  not  uniform  in  all  the  chanceries 
lie  is  inclined,  therefore,  to  look  U|M>n  the  statist ie*  given  in 
Catholic  directories  a*  largely  based  on  guesswork.  His  own  esti- 
mate is  that  in  IflfWI  there  were  about  twelve  million*  of  Korean 
Catholies  in  the  Unitisl  Slates. 

Tlie  (tart  which  Catholics  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  played  in 
the  Civil  War  Is  well  known.  No  otlwr  wet  ion  of  the  people  of  tlw 
Five  Slatis  sIhiwiiI  itself  readier  to  ttutkr  grenlrr  sacrifices  f«»r  tl'r 
preservation  of  the  Union.  There  was.  |K-rhnp*.  no  single  i-iti/m 
of  New  York  who  did  so  much  to  recruit  the  Union  armie*  I*.* 
personal  exhortation  and  organizing  power  as  was  done  bv  trrli 
bishop  Jolt N lll'ulIKH.  Nor  i*  then-  any  doubt  that  in  the  «ran 
otlivial  mission  conlidisi  to  him  by  President  I.INiot.x  lie  cxerri-s-'l 
an  iiitluence  in  Paris  xml  elsewhere  in  Europe  which  had  ■m*'b 
to  do  whh  pn-vi-nling  foreign  intervention  on  behalf  of  tlw  twccdiiu.' 
States. 

It  is  md  only  in  tlw  monls-r  of  her  churches  and  communion"!' 
that  the  ilim-e-*-  of  New  York  presents  a notable  example  of  growl'1 
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T)k>  w»rk  'loin*  by  her  in  education  ha*  expanded  proportionally. 
In  I80H  there  was  only  one  |uirochial  school  in  the  province,  which, 
we  reji'iil.  then  incluiletl  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey  a*  well  an 
the  whole  of  tin*  Stale  of  New  York.  To-day  there  are  over  130 
I <41  rorhiul  schools  in  the  archdiocese  alone.  For  a long  time  after 
its  erection  the  *cc  <il  New  Nork  waa  in  sore  linuneial  strait*. 
More  than  once  during  the  first  half-century  of  its  history  it  had 
to  ap|wal  1 4i  Kuro|iean  isjuntrie*.  and  even  to  Mexico,  for  assistance 
in  order  to  provide  the  simplest  acconvnnalat  ion*  for  her  fast 
mult i plying  people.  To-day  the  New  York  Archdiocese,  after  sup- 
|Muting  nearly  a thousand  tat  Indie  elm  relies  and  hundred*  of 
xi-hool*  and  seminaries,  send*  on  an  average  $7(1,000  a year  to  aid 
mission*  in  Mexico  and  other  part*  of  the  worhl. 

In  a timely  article  Archbishop  Faki.ky  direct*  attention  to  the 
\nliie  of  the  work  done  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  assimilating  the 
diverse  element*  of  New  York  city’s  (sipulation.  Tliere  seems  to 
ln«  no  doubt  that  there  nre  in  New  York  more  Cat  Indie*  than  in 
liny  other  city  mi  earth,  not  excepting  I’aris,  where  almost  all  the 
workmen,  unskilled  or  skilled,  and  a large  part  of  the  slnjp-kceping 
class  in  the  French  capital,  repudiate  Catholicism.  New  York's 
Catholic  imputation,  however,  i*  heterogeneous  in  an  uii|airulle1ed 
degree.  If  we  inept  the  moderate  e*timate  that  there  are  now 
1.^00,000  Catholic*  in  the  nrehdioee*e,  we  ||nd  that  only  .'i I JljtlOO 
nix*  American- Isirn.  and  even  these  are  largely  the  children  ol 
parent*  one  or  both  of  whom  were  Isirn  in  foreign  part*.  Among 
tiie  foreign -Imm  Catholic*,  tin-  first  in  niimerii-nl  importance  are 
the  Italian*  1 300.000 1 : next  come  the  Irish  (140.000);  then  the 
(Germans  (40.IHMII  : then  the  French  f£».4HI0)  ; there  an-  also  20,000 
Spanish  speaking  (teople.  IS.OUO  Koliemians.  ami  more  or  less  con- 
siderable groups  of  Alliuniuns.  poles.  Butlkoniaii*.  Ilungnriitn*. 
Austrians.  Lithuanian*,  ami  Ih-lginn*.  lM>*iile*  Kngli*li  and  Cana- 
dian*. it  is  a fact  often  overlooked  that  then1  are  thousand*  of  negro 
Catholic  communicant*:  the  Isiroiigli  of  Manliattnn  has  a Catholic 
Church  for  colored  lenplo.  that,  namely,  of  St.  Bcneilirf  the  Moor. 
Archbishop  KaRMCY  point*  out  how  sedulously  the  Catholic  Church 
has  taken  up  the  burden  of  oaring  for  the  immigrants  that  have 
lloeked  hy  millions  to  the  chief  port  of  the  New  Worhl.  Manv 
die  ha*  taken  into  her  fold,  ami  has  devoted  herself  to  adapting 
them  anil  adding  them  into  the  Isidv  politic.  In  the  same  article 
tin*  afrhhishop  dwells  on  ( 1m*  iiemdit  to  the  community  resulting 
from  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  divorce  and 
temperance.  Few  candid  men  will  deny  tluit  he  succeeds  in  making 
good  his  ■U'elarntion  that  no  citim-n  loves  this  country  with  deeper 
iilfeetioit  than  doe*  a Catholic,  and  nowhere  can  Is-  found  a more 
imtrintic  American.  So  that  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  New  York  city  during  the  last  hundred  years  must  lie  ae- 
knnwledgfsl  to  have  hren  a good  to  the  whole  metropolitan  com- 
munity. 


Reverie  and  Action 

Wiiat  greater  joy  to  the  reader  than  to  find,  lying  upon  the 
(aide  at  one  time,  two  sincere  confessions  of  the  inner  life  fr-m 
nature*  as  widely  diverse  ns  |K»*ilde:  under  tin-  shift*  am]  turns 
of  circumstance  to  trace  out  the  underlying  resemhlaneea ; the 
-atne  humanity  coping  with  t Its*  same  difficulties,  climbing  pain- 
fully the  same  stairway  of  knowledge  and  reality? 

So  it  hap|M‘m-d,  hy  a lucky  chance,  that  a fairly  recent  life 
of  Sir  RiciiARn  Bcrtox,  the  great  Knglislt  explorer,  lay  side  by 
side  with  A Mira.’*  Journal  which  made  such  a sensation  a quarter 
of  a century  ago. 

Itrirmx  had  many  of  the  endowment*  of  a primitive  man.  If 

he  thought,  he  was  vet  in  no  wise  ” sicklier!  o’er  with  the  pale 

east  of  thought.’’  Firmlv  rooted  in  his  mother  earth,  robust, 
buoyant,  fearless,  of  iron  nerve,  intrepid  will,  brisk  and  brusque. 
< tie  might  fancy  at  a glance  that  lie  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  won mlrsl  AMIRI.,  hurt  and  hidden,  crushed  down  hy  the  weight 
of  melancholy  thought,  overwhelmed  and  incapable  in  the  face 

of  n life  that  dimamt*  so  uncompromisingly  n union  of  earth 

and  spirit.  IhnIv  and  mind. 

llrtrmx’M  was  distinctly  the  rough  and  ready  method  of  life. 
Dillieiilt ic*  stimulated  hint,  and  hi*  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
were  i-xrils'i'ant.  Kx|ielled  from  Oxford  during  hi*  student  days, 
he  left  in  high  feather,  driving  a coach,  and  explained  his  un- 
t-x  peeled  arrival  in  hi*  fnllier's  house  by  nnnotineing  that  he  was 
given  an  extra  holiday  on  account  <»f  having  won  a double  first, 
and  the  explanation  eollap-ed  only  at  a large  dinner  whieli  hi* 
father  gave  to  celebrate  the  event.  Kxactl.v  how  he  met  this  re- 
versal of  fortune  biography  fail*  to  sav.  hut  at  least  one  can  count 
u|<on  it*  Isdng  mil  with  buoyancy  ami  fertility  of  further  design. 
Kor  throughout  lit  Ktox  rscrtfied  AMIRI.'*  *in  of  despair.  The  gri-it 
rvplorer's  world  was  n s|Mici»im  one.  at  any  rate,  and  there  were 
rndle**  umtetiakinir*  to  !*•  carried  out.  contests  to  win.  realm* 
to  invade.  Formulas  and  logical  *u|  s- Hhia  lit  ic*  counted  for  little 
(o  him  in  this  big  world.  *o  fat  for  intellectual  curiosity  to  fn*! 
u|*»n.  so  inexhaustible  for  the  trained  eye  and  ear.  so  full  of  strange 
fact*  and  ulsmmling  in  various  truth*. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironical  paradoxes  of  life  that  achievement,  after 


all,  rests  so  little  upon  a physical  basis.  BritTox'.*  exploits  rival 
those  of  COLl'Mtlt’S,  Diiakr.  and  HaLKIOU.  And  yet,  doubtless,  the 
one  great  finished  achievement  of  l lie  student  AlfIKL  shall  rank 
a*  worth  as  much  as  all  Hi  ktox'h  volume*,  " which.’'  says  hi* 
biographer,  “stacked  would  make  a pile  eight  feet  high."  He 
IM-netratcd  every  unknown  and  hidden  corner  of  the  earth  that 
struck  his  fancy:  he  became,  at  different  times,  a hundred  different 
men;  disguise  lured  him,  and  one  life  and  one  pt*r*nnality  were 

all  too  meagre  for  his  restless  mind.  As  a Sufi,  lie  was  the  first 

Kuropean  to  enter  Mecca;  in  IN*»4  he  explored  the  forbidden  and 
unknown  city  of  ilarar;  two  years  later  Fast  Africa  drew  him. 
“One  of  the  gladdest  moment*  in  human  life  is  the  departing  u|miii 
a distant  journey  to  unknown  land*,’’  he  wrote,  and  undoubtedly 
lie  bad  more  such  momenta  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  other  men.  II- 
went  to  Salt  latke  City  and  through  the  Western  States,  and 

followed  this  up  by  exploring  West  Africa  and  the  Nile  basin; 

in  1872  he  was  in  li-eland.  in  the  mean  time  having  paid  a visit 
to  Dahoml.  admired  the  Amazon*,  held  ronsiibdiip*  in  Afriea 
ami  Brazil,  and  made  alone  a canoe  trip  of  1300  miles  down  the 
river  San  Francesco.  The  only  very  desirable  |Ki*t  he  held  was  the 
consulship  of  Damascus,  which  he  lost  in  short  order  by  hi* 
fearlessness  in  making  enemies  and  his  ruthlessnesa  in  wounding 
prejudice. 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  wrote: 

“ Eternal  morrow*  make  our  day:  otir  In  is  aye  to  lie.  till  when 

Night  closes  in;  'ti*  all  a dream,  and  vet  we  die — ami  then? 

And  Ikmr 

Karly  in  life  it  would  seem  he  had  drunken  of  Soi.omo.Vh  wisdom 
ami  known  that  all  i*  vanity  under  the  aim.  Though  tlir  burden 
of  life  was  heavy,  hope  deceptive,  design*  brittle,  he  seems  never 
to  have  lost  sense  of  the  wonder,  the  splendor,  the  luxuriance  of 
creation.  He  writes: 

“ We  dance  along  Death’s  icy  brink— but  is  the  dance  less  full  of 
fun?" 

llis  exulterance  of  vitality,  his  bond  to  earth,  never  failed  him, 
and  when,  late  in  life,  hi*  .JroAran  Vir/A t.«  U'gan  to  bring  him  in 
money,  giving  him  almost,  for  Ihe  first  time  in  hU  life,  a feeling 
of  ufflucnc-e,  he  is  chronicled  as  «]N*nding  it  like  a dissipated  school- 
boy and  ravelling  in  his  ease. 

Against  this  braird  and  hraeing  character  it  i*  interesting  to 
set  the  speculative  dreamer  AuiKI.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
omnivorous  personality  turning  itself  loose  upon  knowledge,  ex- 
perience. sensation;  in  the  other,  fastidious  personality,  choosing, 
rejecting  finally  all  that  i*  bounded  and  earthy  and  dissolving  into 
the  infinite,  the  l>niindlesa. 

Ami  yet.  like  IUktux,  with  hi*  endless  disguises.  Ids  innumer- 
able religion*,  his  tunin' fold  personalities,  we  find  Amiri,  too  saying: 
" This  nature  is.,  as  it  were,  only  one  of  the  men  which  exist  in 
me.  My  liiirijim  is  vaster;  I have  seen  much  more  of  men.  living*, 
countries,  peoples.  Imok*;  1 have  hail  a greater  mass  of  experieno 
We  find  them  both  offering  the  same  causes  of  grief,  man's  age- 
long  sorrow  over  mutability,  over  the  instant  passing  of  lieautv. 
over  the  fragmentary  nature  of  mind  and  perception,  thf  insoluble 
mystery  of  being. 

" Life'  passe*."  says  IU'rtox,  **  like  scenes  that  round  a drunkard 
reel."  And  Amiri.:  “ Wladom  consists  in  lending  oneself  to  the 
universal  illusion  without  hemming  Its  dupe.  It  I*  best,  on  the 
whole,  for  a man  of  taste,  who  known  how.  to  be  gay  with  the 
gay  ami  serious  with  the  morions,  to  enter  into  the  game  of  Mala 
and  play  hi*  part  with  a good  gram  in  the  fantastic  tragi-mmedy 
which  is  called  the  universe.  . . . Tiie  mind  in  it*  intellectual 
capacity  arrives  at  the  intuition  that  all  reality  is  but  the  dream 
of  a dream." 

Both  these  men,  early  in  life,  fathomed  Ihe  wort hle**nes*  of 
no  rr  *m*iiai  joy*.  Of  those  who  solve  the  problem  of  living  by 
eating,  drinking,  and  *|iorting  Ben ton  say*; 

“Two-footed  beasts  that  browse  through  life,  by  death  to  serve  a* 
Soil  designed. 

Bow  prom-  to  earth  whereof  they  l»e  and  there  the  projver 
pleasures  find." 

And  again: 

"I've  tried  them  all.  I find  them  all  *n  same  and  tame,  so  drear 
and  dry : 

My  gorge  ari*ctlv  at  five  thought : I commune  with  mynelf  ami 

cry : — 

Better  tin*  myriad  toils  and  pains  that  make  the  man  to  manhood 
true. 

This  Is*  the  rule  that  giiideth  life,  these  la*  the  law*  for  me 
and  you — 

With  ignorance  wag-  eternal  war.  to  know  thyself  forever  strain. 

Thine  ignorance  of  thine  ignorance  is  thy  fiercest  foe.  thy  dead- 
liest liarie." 

Both  men  look  refuge  from  vanity  and  Ik >1  lowness  in  a religion 
half  stoicism.  half  huuiaiiitarianism. 

”*Kat  mil  thy  henrf.’  Dm*  sages  said,  ‘nor  mourn  the  pa*t.  the 
buried  |m»t. 

Do  what  thou  dost.  »*•  strong,  he  brave;  and  like  the  star  nor 
rest,  nor  haste!*” 

write*  Hi'RTox.  and  Amiri,  mar  the  close  of  hi*  journal  indites 
at  the  close  of  certain  heartrending  rcficctiona,  “ / imA  to  die 
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without  rebellion  and  without  weakne**;  that  ia  all."  But  Amiei. 
went  far  ahead  of  Brirros  when  ho  discovered  that  the  redemption 
of  the  intellect  is  in  no  wi*e  equivalent  to  the  redemption  of  the 
In-art. 

But  what  is  lies!  worth  noting  in  the**  two  liven  is  the  ex* 
traordinarv  |miwfulncn*  of  I with  of  them,  till  we  t-ome  to  see  how 
great  a factor  grief  may  la*  in  this  initiation  into  conwiousni*** 
which  we  call  life.  Con  Id  any  happy  or  fortunate  life  leave  an 
predotta  a legacy  to  humanity  a*  was  left  by  these  two  gigantic 
sufferers?  To  neither  of  them  could  life  or  religion  la*  reduced  to 
a formula.  Both  lived  alert  and  aware  of  the  enntent  of  Hie  mo- 
ment a*  it  slipped  In*  them;  the  sense*  were  to  them  the  lent  mrans 
of  approach  to  fuller  l»eing.  dep|ier  awareness.  IVrliap*.  after  all. 
thi*  is  not  far  from  ln-ing  the  tmeat  religion.  since  it  raises  life 
through  pain  to  dignity,  and  while  such  religion  sends  its  roots 
deep  into  mysticism  its  fruits  are  noble  deeds  and  high  conduct. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

TllK  death  of  lt.\iart.i.  the  bandit.  is  a mummed  at  this  writing, 
hut  without  guarantee  that  he  will  remain  dead.  A perfrclly 
unreliable  person,  dead  or  alive. 

This  journal  has  Is  gun  to  receive  communication*  addressed. 
•'  Woman's  Suffrage  Headquarters,  care  of  Hamper's  Weekly,”  an 
honor  possibly  due  to  the  interesting  article  entitled  " Votes  for 
Women."  in  the  W kkki.y  of  April  23.  Irksome  as  it  is  to  admit  it. 
the  Weekly  has  not  yet  achieved  the  distinction  imagined  by  Its 
loo-llatteriug  correspondents.  The  true  centre  and  foclia  of  the 
suffragist  movement  i*  the  Murtha  Washington  Hotel.  New  York. 

Count  Tolstoy  recently  gave  his  ideas  on  eslucation.  and  they 
arc  not  without  interest.  To  a certain  extent  his  method  would 
follow  the  ancient  Greek  curriculum,  languages  would  rorre* 
w|«oml  to  tlie  Greek'*  rhetoric,  moilelling.  and  sculpture,  ami  music 
and  singing  would  Correspond  to  the  Greek's  “music”;  in  addition, 
lie  urgi*s  that  some  trade  lie  learned.  Tin*  subjects  of  religion  and 
morality,  he  believes,  can  lie  taught  to  children  only  by  precept 
nl  home,  hut  all  the  oilier*  arc  for  Ihc  school*.  But  at  till*  point 
Count  Tolstoy  advances  a singular  plan.  The  instructors  must, 
indeed,  fix  and  regulate  the  hour*,  “hut  the  pupils  should  he  at 
liberty  to  come  to  school  or  not  to  come.”  The  Count's  theory  is 
that  the  pupil  must  Is*  left  aluMilutelv  free  to  study  or  not  to  study, 
just  a*  man  is  free  to  eat  or  not  to  eat. 

Hakky  Orchard,  upon  whom  .fudge  Wood  of  Boise,  Idaho,  pro- 
nounced t lie  death  sentence  on  March  IH.  with  a recommendation 
for  pardon,  i*  still  in  the  penitentiary  at  Boise.  This  institution 
is  situated  jjlat  outside  the  city  limit*,  and  ha*  a record  of 
proliuhly  the  lowest  death  rate  of  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  For  instance,  there  was  only  one  death  during  the  two 
years  that  ended  November  31.  HKM1.  The  daily  number  of 
prisoners  ‘averages  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The  parole  system 
is  in  force,  and  is  regarded  as  practically  a success  in  the  |s*ni- 
tentiary. 

Orchard  has  visitor*  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
him.  A prominent  young  actress,  who  wa*  playing  a “one-night 
stand " in  Boise,  sent  her  card  to  him.  and  wa*  informed  that 
he  was  “ bu«y  with  his  stenographer.”  He  was  at  that  time  cn 
gaged  in  writing  hi*  life,  which  luta  since  been  published,  with  a 
preface  by  a l«**al  clergyman  of  good  standing.  The  wife  of  the 
warden  of  the  penitentiary  told  one  of  Dm  hard's  callers  that 
they  were  all  much  attached  to  the  murderer,  as  he  was  " the 
loveliest  gentleman.”  To  which  tin*  caller  replied  in  gtwid  faith 
that  Ih*  had  observed  that  men  of  Mr.  Orchard's  stamp  always 
had  "good  dispositions.”  which  is  cither  humorous  or  psychological, 
just  a*  the  reader  fancies. 


Correspondence 

CERTAIN  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST 

Utah.  March,  tooS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’ a IIYcfcfg ; 

Sir.  When  ladies  with  correct  religions  inclinations  an*  in- 
formed by  people  whose  accuracy  and  truthfulness  they  rely  upon 
that  nirmU-r*  of  their  feeble  *ex  cannot  gain  an  entrance  into 
heaven  unless  they  marry,  it  i*  logical  that  they  will  not  only 
marry.  I»ut.  in  the  agitation  of  spirits  caused  by  this  terrible 
alternative  of  minimi rriage.  will  marry  almost  any  man  who 
offers  himself  and  at  one* — even  assuming  that  he  already  pos- 
sesses a wife  or  two.  after  the  example  of  exemplary  Biblical 
characters  whom  he  persuasively  quotes.  This  is  of  potirse  pre- 
suming the  besieged  ladies  to  have  fs-en  reared  in  the  Mormon 
faith,  which  i*  a lailli  with  some  g«*al  point*  outside  of  it*  polyg- 
amous tenet*,  or  to  have  l**en  brought  up  in  direful  religion* 
ignorance.  Thi*  |uirtiriil«r  hnbit  «»f  the  Monuons,  of  casting  the 
wh<dc  of  In-uvcn  into  the  liuluncc  scales  in  their  own  favor  when 


they  proptM*  marriage,  is  an  unfair  advantage*  over  every  non- 
Mormon  man.  The  average  person  may  offer  a small  portion  of 
heaven  to  the  wotnao  whom  he  would  induce  to  accept  him  a*  a 
husiiuud,  hut  only  tha  Mormon  ran  promise  lier  the  whole  realm 
of  paradise,  and  even  inferentially  threaten  Imr  with  the  lus*  of 
it  if  she  reject*  him.  This  Mormon  suitor,  being  already  iu  sonic 
instances  the  husband  of  one  or  two  other  wives,  i*  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a third  wife  a still  more  effective  agent  for  the  extension 
«>f  tin?  Mormon  faith,  and  is  reasonably  safe  even  from  astute 
Senatorial  Inquiries,  sines*  his  marriage'  is  not  legally  recorded, 
and  can  with  diiliciilty  be  discovered  or  proven,  being  merely  tin* 
"sealing”  to  him  of  a woman  by  verbal  agreement,  or  by  those 
mystic  cere  monies  in  the  "Temple”  at  Salt  |*kc  City  t«»  which 
no  “gentile”  is  ever  admitted.  For  that  these  "plural”  mar- 
riages still  continue,  despite  the  prohibition  of  them  by  law,  there 
is  no  sort  of  doubt,  not  only  in  the  State  of  I'tah,  hut  in  other 
Western  State*  where  thrifty  and  otherwise  law-abiding  Mormon* 
have  congregated  in  more  or  less  number*.  Nor  is  it  ditik-ult 
to  perceive  the  probable  result  in  tlio*e  Western  States  when*  the 
suffrage  has  been  grunted  to  women,  certain  number*  of  whom 
may  Is*  Mormons,  or  subjected  to  Mormon  inlluenrea.  The  woman 
who  believes  a polygamous  hu-luind  when  he  tells  her  that  without 
him  there  i*  no  hrav<-n  for  her  soul,  will  hardly  be  inclined  to 
disregard  his  instructions  in  casting  her  vote.  Them-  arc  the 
peculiar  and  even  threatening  *oeiul  condition*  in  some  portion* 
of  the  far  West,  and  the  thoughtful  reader  will  apprehend  wlutf 
u pretty,  if  not  exactly  American,  game  ol  politics  may  I**  played 
under  these  rules.  I am,  sir, 

TuvUler, 


RI'M  AND  X EH IH>h'S  IN  JAMAICA 

April  n,  tgoS 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'e  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  your  Issue  of  April  23  yon  make  mention  of  the  abun- 
dance of  rum  sold  in  Jamaica  to  negroes,  good  rum  at  that,  and 
jet  the  negroes  are  “peaceful,  orderly,  and  not  drunken.” 

In  Bermuda,  where  a residence  of  five  months  enabled  me  to 
see  the  entire  island  and  to  carefully  observe  the  habit*  of  the 
natives  in  some  respects,  and  where  there  are  ] 3.000  negroes  to 
<•000  whites;  where  liquor  of  various  kinds  is  sold  in  astonishingly 
large  quantities  to  men  of  nil  color,  I did  lud  once  *•**  a 
drunken  negro — one  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  to 
make  him  abusive,  noisy,  and  disugreeahle.  But  I did  *ec  one 
intoxicated  white  man.  a British  army  officer,  who  was  so  tipsy  at 
a ball  at  one  of  tie*  hotel*  tluit  he  could  not  negotiate  thr  polished 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  from  St.  George  to  the 
commissioner's  house  on  tirasey  Bay,  and  who  will  look  under  the 
shrubbery  by  the  wayside,  will  find  abundant  evhlence  of  the 
bibulous  habits  of  the  natives — for  he  will  see  Ixittles  galore — 
long  Itottles,  black  bottles,  short  bottle*,  slim  bottles,  fat  hot! lea. 
blue  bottles,  green  bottles;  in  short,  bottle*  of  every  conceivable 
sine,  shape.  capacity,  and  color.  These  empty  vessels  speak  in 
eloquent  terms  of  the  habit*  of  the  natives — and  yet  there  ia  no 
drunkenness  in  Bermuda.  Why? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  if  applied  to  the  liquor  problem 
in  New-  York  citj-,  would  do  more  to  mince  and  make  respectable 
the  habit  of  drinking  than  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  the  State 
of  New  York  and  City  of  New  York  combined  ever  laid  upon 
their  statute  luniks.  1 am,  sir. 

" N'ernofjOGiKT.” 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  tell  the  answer.  If  he  knows  it. — 
Editor. 


WE  IX)  GIVE  Mil.  TAFT  Fl’LL  CREDIT 

ACSTIN.  Trust.  April  j. 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harper' a ll'rr hhf : 

Sir.  -I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  Mr*.  F.  B.  W..  of  Cat*kill. 
New  York,  whose  letter  appears  in  your  issue  nf  April  4.  Also.  I 
would  think  that  any  enlightened  patriot  could  lay  party  politic* 
aside  and  give  Mr.  Taft  credit  for  service*  In*  bus  so  creditably 
rendered  our  country. 

I am.  sir, 

A.  B.  Q 


BRYAN  AND  TIIE  RACE  ISSUE 

GooetUN.  Mu*  . March  f.  wnS 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper**  Weekly: 

Sir. — We  have  had  Bryan  with  his  visions  ami  vagaries.  We 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse  us  bcronieth  a “ lorriiie.l  Democracy.” 
We  Imiwc<I  in  luimldc  ids-isance.  We  are  ready  to  immolate 
Democracy's  la**t  interest  at  Denver.  Why? 

Is  there  any  satisfactory  reason  why  Brvan  lias  not  expressed 
himself  oft  the  question  of  question* — the  race  issue?  I*  not  tin* 
South  due  some  sympathy,  lit  least,  from  one  who  lui*  been  *«► 
loyally  siipjtnrted?  Shall  Democrats  espouse  hi<  cause  because 
lie  claim*  to  Is*  honest?  I*  all  honesty  rent red  in  him? 

lh.es  it  make  him  a statesman  that  one  out  ot  his  ten  thousand 
prophecies  cnnie  line' 

We  need  a man  of  eomnmntling  dignity  and  pre-tige.  May  tlie 
god*  help  Uti  in  this  extremity!  I am.  sir, 

J.  L.  Joses. 
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The  Significance  of  the  Improvement  in  the  Bond  Market 


By  HOWARD  SCHENCK.  MOTT 


SK  American*  “go  tin*  There  in  nothing  ensued.  Tld*  meant  “imply  tlmt  general  business  could  stand 

temperate  about  ux.  We  are  used  to  big  things  longer  tin*  tension  of  high  money  rates  than  roil  Id  the  securities 

and  1 r««|U**nt I v we  accomplish  much  in  a day.  markets,  or,  pul  differently.  that  the  manufneturer  and  tin* 

« week  or  a months  but  ii  quick  accomplish-  merchant  enukl  afford  :■«  pat  high  money  rates  mi  long  as  their 

ment  Ijc*  denied.  we  arc  plunged  temporarily  into  profits  were  large,  while  the  owner  of  -ccuritiea  found  it  to  his 

the  depths  of  gloom.  We  niu-i  nuike  money  advantage  to  sell  securities  which  yielded  him  only  coin para lively 

rapidly,  or  we  think  we  are  not  making  money  low  income  returns  uud  loan  the  money  to  the  manufacturer  and 

at  all.  We  mti-t  do  a maximum  Im-im-*-.  or  the  merchant.  Itut  la«t  year  the  tm-ion  in  the  money  market 

shut  down  our  factories  and  workshops.  Wc  finally  became  too  gnat  even  for  tin*  ninnufnctnrer  and  the 

arc  not  conservative  in  times  of  pmsprity,  nor  are  we  sufficiently  merchant  t<>  liear.  They  had  to  eut  down  their  pixaluction  and 

clH-erful  in  times  of  adversity — until  a few  point  the  way.  We  go  curtail  their  business. 

to  extreme*.  It  is  a characteristic  nut  entirely  creditable,  lint  it  is  Kxactly  opposite  conditions  now  exist  in  t lit*  money  market, 

u elmracteristie.  So  low  has  fullen  the  demand  for  capital  >iml  so  large  have  liecomr 

So  our  property  values  lliictuute  with  tlie  same  violence  as  the  ihe  surplus  reserves  of  tin-  tanks.  that,  if  one's  credit  is  good.  loan 

general  rstimatr  of  them.  I do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  qins  ac<nniniodu  tions  may  Is*  had  ultnos)  for  the  asking.  For  a month 

tioii  of  property  niiHs  is  wholly  psychological.  Far  from  it.  or  two  mi  pervasive  scrraed  the  gloom  throughout  financial  and 

Indeed.  I expert  to  show.  Iadov  you  sliull  linisli  this  |«ge,  that  business  cireles  Hint  capital  starttsl  across  tin-  Atlantic  in  the  form 
nutural  forces  are  controlling.  Nevertheless  it  is  a fact.  deter-  of  gold  export  a,  to  Hud  employment  there.  Itut  the  largi*  corpora  - 

niiiu-d  by  competent  observation,  that  the  state  of  the  public  mind  tions.  which  a year  ago  found  it  iin|»<»-»ildc  to  issue  new  securities, 

is  a factor  which  aggravates  the  effect*  product d by  the  ojm  ratiou  except  at  ruinous  sacrifices,  have  begun  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

of  natural  forces.  exceptional  opjiort  unity  atTorded  by  a plethora  of  idle  money. 

The  genesis  of  these  vllecl Ions  lies  in  the  sudden  improvement  Post -panic  phenomena  usually  are  a-  similar  in  nature  as  those 

that  appeared  in  the  bond  market  last  mouth.  After  nearly  three  of  panic*  | hr m -elves  Consequently  certain  analogies  may  lie  made 

years  of  declining  prices,  in  January  of  the  present  year  the  with  safety,  and  conclusions  drawn  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
price*  of  bund*  la-gun  to  recover.  In  February  they  experienced  an-  In  many  important  m-pert*.  Mich,  for  example,  as  the  absence  of 

other  settack.  .because  the  earnings  of  corporations  fell  oir  in  an  ini-tru-t  us  to  the  standard  of  value  or  apprehension  as  to  the 

alarming  manner  and  capital  remained  extraordinarily'  timid  and  sound  linancial  condition  of  tin*  government,  last  year's  panic 

doubtful  about  i-vcn  underlying  values  in  corp  rate  properties.  In  l**ars  a rloaer  reacmblanee  to  tkr  troubles  of  |IM)3  than  it  '!<«--  tv 

March  there  was  a moderate  revival  tinder  the  influence  of  buying  those  of  cither  1S73  or  1 Kftlt.  It  differ-  from  11KI3  cliictly  in  its 

by  a few  of  t lie  more  during  investors  who  retained  their  com-  greater  violence.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  t he  analogy  of  la-t 

|MMiire  ami  lielleved  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  country  year  with  I !»«>:*  is  a thoroughly  -nfe  one  to  make,  except  as  to  the 

and  of  corporate  property,  in  spite  of  ull  obstacles.  violence  of  the  disturbance,  similar  phenomena  may  be  expected 

Itut  the  really  important  event  in  the  linam-iul  markets  hist  to  follow  this  year,  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  intensity, 

month  was  the  placing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  depression  of  11103  was  over  until 

Inun  of  $40,000,000.  This  issue  of  Isiods  was  »uli*crilied  for  many  well  into  1001.  Yet  a distinctive  feature  of  January,  1034.  in  the 

times  over.  The  few  to  j«>int  the  way  in  this  case  were  great  financial  markets,  was  the  activity  and  strength  in  Isnids.  During 

international  hanker-.,  and  the  ioauc  was  rnncrsled  to  Is*,  at  the  time  February  and  March  the  movement  of  funds  from  the  interior  to 

of  its  announcement,  n test  of  the  investment  markets'  nlisnrldng  the  reserve  cities  made  money  rates  very  ea*v.  in  April  bringing 
power.  That  the  offering  met  w it  it  such  extraordinary  success  about  a great  abundance  of  cash  in  the  New  York  tank-  and  the 

allowed  that  investors  were  waiting  more  eagerly  than  was  taginning  of  gold  cx|a>rts.  During  April  and  May  gold  exports 

generally  believed  for  uses  for  their  funds  that  could  Is*  con-  aggregated  $4H),ll00.0fMI.  yet  in  tlw  latter  month  call  money  at  New 

side  red  safe.  Ib-ginning  just  Iwfore  and  continuing  since  the  York  reached  Hie  very  low  figure  of  one-luilf  of  one  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  announcement  a veritable  flood  of  new  tanda  and  Money  piled  up  in  the  tanks  of  the  reserve  centres  until  checked 

notes  came  on  the  market,  and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  IIh-v  were  / try  ihe  crop-moving  demands  of  (be  autumn.  On  August  20,  I!»ti4, 

nhoorls-d  astonished  even  the  m«|  experienced  oliserverw  of  linan-  the  surplus  reserve*  uf  tlie  New  York  tanks  reached 

rial  affairs.  The  old  axiom  that  continuously-  idle  capital  is  an  the  highest  level  of  the  year. 

economic  paYadox  again  was  amply  demonstrated.  From  tlie  Money  rates  remained  easy  during  the  whole  of  1!MI4  In  spite 
first  of  January  to  date,  between  $200,000,000  and  $2.'i0.lMHI.iMMl  of  of  gold  ex|*irl*  which  continne.l  intermittently  throughout  the 

new  bonds.  notes,  and  -tneks  has  tarn  authorized.  and  nearly  the  year.  New  bond  issues  is-g.iti  in  January,  ami  for  the  year  the 

whole  uinount  has  iss-n  issued  and  placed  with  investors.  output  of  bonds,  notes,  and  stocks  to  raisi*  new  capital,  according  to 

Most  memories  unfortunately  are  short,  hut  none  is  shorter  than  the  listing  statements  of  the  New  York  Stork  Kxrhange.  reached 

that  of  the  financial  mind.  Duly  :i  year  Ugn.  in  Wall  Street,  it  a total  of  $030.445 ..’mO,  against  a similar  total  in  1008  of  $304. 

was  claimed,  with  some  justhe.  that  business  was  so  active  439.230.  Railroad  and  industrial  ror|Nirations  in  1 1M>4 . as  tliev 

throughout  the  country'  Unit  capital  was  lured  out  of  normal  in-  have  just  l.cgun  to  do  again,  took  the  opportunity  afforded  liy  a 
vestment  channels:  that  the  inexorable  demand-  of  general  Intsi-  plethora  of  loaniihle  eapilal  to  borrow  advantageously.  It  i*  not, 

ness  for  loanalde  capital  deprived  the  financial  markets  of  their  however.  *-•  much  with  the  fact  of  heavy  lioriowing  by  corpora- 

due  «l»arr— a stare  warranted  by  the  very  corporate  profits  which  tions  in  1004  and  1008.  following  pcriml*  in  which  they-  could  not 

business  activity  produced  On  the  dl her  hand,  the  West  anil  tlie  borrow  advantageon-lv.  with  which  wc  are  here  chiefly  eoneerned. 

South  claimed  that  Wall  Street  already  had  absorbed  more  than  It  is  rather  with  what  eor|*>ra1c  Imrrowing  meant  for  industry  ami 

Its  share  of  tlie  available  bank  credits  of  tlie  country  in  s|ss-iila-  trade  in  PHil.  and  what  the  Is-ginning  of  borrowing  now  may 

tion.  in  consequence  of  which  “legitimate  bualueaa  " was  deprived  mean  for  industry  and  trade  this  year. 

of  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  which  was  employed  in  invest*  In  1904,  as  was  shown  in  tabulnl.sl  form  in  a recent  nttmlicr 

ment  and  speculation,  and  to  that  extent  general  business  activity  of  IIari’km'n  Wkkki.Y,  the  total  crops  of  the  I nited  States  in  both 

was  denied  the  privilege  of  further  expansion.  Summed  up.  the  bushels  and  farm  values  on  December  1 were  larger  than  in  1003. 

counter  claims  represent,  on  one  side,  that  increasing  corporate  It  has  just  liecn  -how it  stave  that  new  l»nd  mid  stock  issues  in 

profits  itcinamh-d  and  justified  a larger  investment  id  capital  in  1004.  exclusive  of  bonds  and  stock*  i»«thx|  in  exchange  for  old 

securities,  and  tluit  a reasonable  portion  of  tin*  available  capital  securities,  were  alum!  S3tMi.lhMI.lHMi  larger  than  in  IU03.  Into  liis- 

of  the  country  should  lw  permitted  to  remain  in  the  financial  lory  lias  now  passed  tlie  fact  that  recovery  from  Ihe  depression  of 

markets;  and.  on  the  other  that,  if  it  were  needed,  general  bn*i-  1908  tagan  in  (lie  following  year.  W hut  portion  of  that  recovery 

nres  should  have  practically  nil  of  the  available  capital  al  its  di»-  should  property  lie  nscritad  to  the  gno.|  crops  of  the  year  ami  what 

posal.  no  matter  what  happened  in  eunscxpienrc  to  the  markets  for  portion  to  the  renewed  inireha-ing  pmver  which  the  ciir|sirarion.* 

securities-  There  was  a fierce  competition  for  capital,  the  supply  derived  from  the  primed-  of  bond  and  stock  sale*  I-  difficult  to 

of  w-liich  in  proportion  to  the  m«ed  for  it.  through  causes  which  measure.  Itut  each  undoubtedly  was  effective  in  some  degree. 

1 have  already  referred  to.  had  become  dangerously  defieienl.  Today  tlie  crop  outlook.  ,-o  far  ns  tlie  season  has  advanced,  is 

To  discus*"  at  length  the  relative  merit-  of  -ncli  contentions  very  good,  ami  the  corp- rut  ion-  have  tagun  to  issue  securities 

would  be  idle.  It  will  Is*  -ulTiricut  to  say  tluit  the  limit  of  the  on  a scale  wliich.  if  continued  throughout  the  year,  will  surpass 

investment  markets  for  capital  are  quite  as  "legitimate"’  a«  those  the  figure-  of  1004.  In  190-1  the  plethora  in  the  money  market, 

of  business,  for  it  i-  to  invested  capital  in  corporate-  securities  resulting  from  stagnation  in  business  prmlnced  by  tlie  previous 

that  we  are  indebted  I for  the  vast  possibilities  of  eoinhieting  enter-  year's  depre—ion.  enabled  the  corporations  through  their  borrow- 

prise*  in  the  eurismite  form.  In  any  event,  the  final  d'*ei-ion  in  ings  to  Increase  their  consuming  power,  and  blether  with  good 

n case  of  competition  such  a-  lias  just  taen  referred  to  re-t-  not  crops  brought  about  complete  recovery  in  industry  and  t riqb*. 

•in  the  relative  rigid-  or  privilrgi-s  of  the  parties.  hot  is  settled  by  \Ve  have  to-day  at  least  tlte  promise  of  laifli  of  those  means  of  n- 

tin-  workings  of  natural  laws.  land  year  general  business  came  cowry  that  proved  effective  in  tlie  post.  In  the  increased  eon- 

off  tenifKirarily  victorious  in  the  struggle,  and  capital  was  with-  miming  power  of  tlie  rorf irirat ion*  lie-  the  real  significance  of  the 

drawn  from  securities  in  such  volume  that  sevefC  decline-  in  prices  recent  new  bond.  note,  and  stock  issues. 
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AN  IMPARTIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PERSONALITIES  AND 
TACTICAL  STRENGTH  OF  THOSE  IN  THE  VANGUARD  OF  THE 
COLUMNS  ADVANCING  UPON  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 


I.— ROOSEVELT— TAFT—  HUGHES 


By  FREDERICK  BOYD  STEVENSON 


many  element*  enter  into  a Presidential  ram- 
|mign,  the  jx.liticiil  scenm  are  of  such  n "lull- 
ing nature,  and  that  magnetic  something  which 
no  one  comprehend*  or  control* — the  tcmjXT 
of  tlie  |H'o|i|e — i*  **»  subject  to  whimsical  vari- 
auee.  tlmt  the  seemingly  sc  1 1 evident  truth  of 
to-day  becomes  the  |Mlpah|e  absurdity  of  to- 
morrow. (tut  it  i*  thi*  |Mi|>ular  sentiment — 
it  i*  properly  railed  the  puhlie  pulse — thi* 
subtle.  iimlclinuble  undercurrent,  which.  after  all.  -way*  the  election 
and  aeata  in  the  Presidential 
ehair  the  man  whom  the  great 
hulk  ot  the  Aineriran  people 
want  seated  there.  Just  now 
thi*  mysterious  underdrift  i* 
without  form.  The  political 
meteorite*  id  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  drilling  in  shapeless 
mass.  They  need  but  the  mag- 
netic centre  to  draw  them  into 
a comprehensive  continuity. 

Knell  little  act  that  Is  done 
to-day.  each  little  word  that  is 
spoken  to-day.  strengthens  or 
weakens  tins  or  that  man's 
Presidential  possibilities. though 
at  the  time  it  may  la*  inipcr 
crptitdc  Hut  when  the  psy- 
chological moment  arrives,  the 
political  meteorites  now  float- 
ing in  s | tacc  will  Ixt'oinc  united 
in  one  irrr*i<diblc  whole. 

Who  is  the  strongest  man 
for  the  coming  race? 

I.ei  ii s hxik  at  the  men  in 
the  order  in  winch  they  »rcm 
to  come  naturally.  I’ here  i, 

Roosevelt.  for  instance:  Ins 

personality  is  felt  in  every 
move  oi  these  preliminary 
Presidential  skirtiiisjies.  There 
are  three  classes  of  people  alio 
view  Roosevelt  from  three  dll 
fereat  .ingles.  The  first  in 
sist  tiiat  he  is  I i*hnu  the 
Savior;  the  second,  that  he 
is  Sira  I lie  Destroyer;  amt  the 
third  that  lie  is  Hmhma  the 
All  in  (hie.  Hut  whether  one 
lx*  ii  Roosevelt  inno  or  an  anti 
Rismevelt  man.  om  must  admit 
that  Rixisi-velt  Ims  a hold  on 
the  people.  How  docs  he  get 
his  hold* 

Not  long  ago  I was  in  the 
K\  cell  live  ofllce.  Mr.  laieb  en 
• lered  and  unnnuneed  to  the 
President  that  an  old  lady  was 
In  the  anteroom.  was  very  de- 
sirous nf  seeing  him.  ami  could 
wait  only  a few  moments,  as 
“he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  on  a certain  train. 

" I'll  “ee  her  now.”  said  the  President,  quickly  and  pleasantly. 

Ami  the  old  lady  was  ushered  in.  She  stood  at  the  threshold 
for  a moment,  undecided  a«  to  |ii»t  what  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  hut  the  President  relieved  her  of  all  uncertainty  on  t In- 
"40  re,  for  he  bust  died  Inward  her  with  bis  hands  extended,  and  In 
grns|x*d  in  his  strong  grip  her  two  hard  working  hand*  The  ice 

wa*  broken,  and.  with  a h.inuonh low  ot  ...it  ch-|m-nen.  made 

more  attraiiin  liy  the  mm  a liing  accompaniment  a 1 1.  h l»road 
brogue,  the  old  ladv  exclaim'd ; 


Theodore 

. VsTITKNI-SS  is  Kl 
Ills  |*Ol  II  IKS  I OK 


"Ye  arc  the  first  real  Prixidint  iver  I we  In  me  life.  Mister 
Roosevelt,  ami  I tow  Id  thim  all  at  Inane  1 was  Ismiid  to  route 
and  see  yea,  and  I tow  Id  thim  1 «as  going  to  tell  yr*  that,  though 
we  arc  all  Dimncmla  in  our  lutnily.  we  are  all  going  to  vote  for 
ye/,  if  I have  me  say,  and  I think  I have  it.’ 

All  this  time  President  Roosevelt  had  been  vigorously  shaking 
In-r  hand*  up  anil  down  and  ln*aniing  upon  her  us  only  lie  can 
Is-am.  When  she  concluded  her  iqwerh  he  jerked  out,  in  iiis  rapid, 
punctuating  and  distinct  manner: 

" W-e-l-l,  i t i-a  u w-f  u-l-l-y  a-ir.r-c-f  o-f  v-o-u  t o *-a-y  t-h-a-t!” 
And  that  old  lady  went  home 
imhued  with  the  idea  that  she 
was  very  close  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt ; and  alu>  was,  for 
Roosevelt'*  emotions  are  never 
ussiimed.  He  may  I*  right,  or 
he  may  be  wrong,  blit  every 
one  who  has  ever  met  him.  and 
every  one  who  has  ever  come 
under  the  spell  of  his  rough 
magnetism,  feels  intuitively 
that  tin*  man  Is  sinrere.  His 
egotism  is  an  honest  egotism. 
Ilis  fight  in  the  tight  in  the 
open.  His  bravery  is  su|>rrl». 
lie  has  his  prejudices— as  all 
men  have  theirs.  Perhaps  he 
is  reckless,  but.  if  lie  is.  his 
recklessness  is  tciii|M-rcd  with 
an  earnest  spirit  to  in- 
vestigate his  subject  and  to 
give  lo  every  one  an  equal 
chance. 

Only  the  other  day  I was 
lulking  with  one  of  the  bod 
known  and  most  competent 
railroad  cdlicials  in  the  country. 
He  believed,  he  said.  Hutt  the 
met  hods  of  the  administration 
hud.  to  a great  extent,  made 
boa  a fidr  investors  in  stock* 
timid,  hut  lie  also  I rankly 
asserted  that  these  method* 
would  not  have  been  resorted 
to  if  wildcat  speculator*  and 
unscrupulous  operator*  had  not 
presen tnl  the  opportunity  for 
1 fie  administration  to  act.  Hie 
most  casual  observer  in  thing* 
jMilitical  cannot  fuil  to  have 
noticed  that  all  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  astutenc-s  is  now 
concentrated  in  continuing  for 
another  four  years  the  policir* 
which  have  brought  down  upon 
Id*  head  the  cyclonic  outcries 
of  those  who  disapprove  of 
them.  Thi*  event  he  hope*  lo 
bring  at  tout  by  forcing  hi*  best 
imliticai  prowess  to  secure 
ihe  Presidential  nomination  of 
William  II.  Taft. 

And  what  of  Taft? 

In  tin  iM'giiiuiiig  of  Taft  * candidacy  a quiet  opinion  prevailed 
among  tho-c  who  hud  given  thought  to  the  subject  that  Taft  wus 
allowing  him-elf  to  l»-  minlr  a weal liercoek  to  show  which  way 
Ho-  |xd|tical  wind  wa*  blowing — that  lie  stood  in  a |xi*ition  to 
1011.  or  not  to  run.  a*  ltuo*evelt  willed.  Itefore  he  Ix-cnine  an 
avowed  candidate,  lie  expri-o-d  him-etf  oprnlv  a*  vies i ring  a Su- 
preme I ..iirt  |iiilge*lup.  Itiil  Tall  should  never  lx*  considered  in  the 
ii.it  11  re  of  a tool,  i'  id v to  h»rego  In*  |mishiiiiI  ambitions  for  the 
mm'  sake  id  aivamumiat iug  a liicnd.  although  Id*  gtsai  nature  is 


Roosevelt 
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alsmuding.  Tli<‘  one  (,'rrat  argument,  that  which  is  to  him  the 
must  m-uviucing,  is  his  inordinate  sense  of  duty.  This  m-iinc  of 
tluly  was  shown  hack  in  tin-  McKinley  udminist ration.  TaftV 
|N-rs4>nul  desire  then  was  logo  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench:  lie  was 
on  the  eve.  he  thought,  of  hating  this  wish  gratified,  and  McKinley 
expected  to  put  him  there:  hut  the  exigencies  of  the  administration 
led  to  id  her  fields  of  endeavor.  On  a certain  oora-don  President 
McKinley  and  Secretary  of  State  Day  were  travelling  together  to 
Canton,  when  McKinley  said: 

**  I need  a good  man  to  head  the  Philippine  Commission.  I want 
a man  who  in  honest,  strong  mentally  ami  physically,  tactful,  and 
of  good  address." 

“ You  have  named  William  II.  Taft.”  said  Day. 

Taft  was  called  to  Washington  and  met  President  McKinley 
and  Mr.  Hoot,  then  Secretary  of  War.  in  the  President’s  private 
office.  Mr.  Hoot  was  the  spokesman,  lie  knew  there  was  soon 
tv*  la*  a vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  which  Taft  would 
In-  only  too  glad  to  take.  Hoot  upproaeheil  Him  in  this  way: 

".Fudge  Taft.”  said  he.  “we  need  you  in  the  Philippines.  We 
know  of  your  ambition  to  go  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  You 
are  therefore  confronted  with  two  profmait ions  -an  easy  one  and 
a hard  one.  You  could  remain  ii[>on  the  supreme  Court  lieneh  for 
life.  That  is  the  easy  proposition.  In  the  Philippines  you  mav- 
is- wrecked  phvsieally  hy  disease  and  die  at  your  jaist : you  may 
work  faithfully  ami  hard,  hut.  still  In-  damned  >>,v  tlx-  public  How- 
ever. by  going  to  the  Philippines,  we  believe  you  will  be  the  savior 
of  the  inhabitants  tln-re  and  advance  them  eenturirs  in  civilization. 
It  you  go  to  the  Philippines,  you  must  resign  your  position  on  the 
l-’ideral  Court  lieneh.  The  op|N>rt unity  of  going  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  may  never  again  come  to  you.  It  is  a hard  proposi- 
tion. Judge  Taft.  What  i-.  your  choicer” 

" 1 shall  go  to  the  Philippines,”  said  Taft. 

Within  the  last  year  the  cherished  Supreme  Court  bench  again 
seemed  to  k*  within  the  reach  of  Taft.  Another  exigency  arose. 
Another  answer  was  given  which  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 

A few  days  la-fore  Taft  came  out  as  a Presidential  candidate.  I 
had  a long  talk  with  Inin  in  liis  private  office  in  Washington,  lie 
talked  freely  to  me  of  himself.  And  in  that  talk  the  best  — I 
might  say  the  "big” — side  of  the  man  was  revealed. 

Taft  has  a way — you  can’t  exactly  analyze  it — (hat  makes  him 
popular;  ami.  at  the  name  time,  you  do  not  fis-|  that  lie  is  striving 
for  popularity.  Up  is  naturally  cordial,  and  the  years  have  not 
changed  this  cordiality  in  hint,  although  the  dignity  of  hi*  |a>sition 
and  the  unerasing  tush  of  his  duties  kicp  him  a little  further 
removed  from  even  Ins  old  comrades  than  he  ap|H-ired  In  them 
in  those  Yale  days  when  they  railed  him  “ Hill  " and.  when 
unusually  intimate.  " Hull"  Taft.  Hut  it  is  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  the  Secretary  finds  it  necessary  to  do  that  keeps  him 
aloof  from  you.  He  is  unquestionably  the  busiest  man  in  the 
cabinet,  and  it  is  his  very  good  nature  and  the  facility  with  which 
In  turns  out  work,  together  with  his  tart  in  handling  a disagree- 
able job,  that  in  the  past  mused  the  President  to  " unfold  ” upon 
him.  If  there  were  a certain  ticklish  net  of  diplomacy  to  In-  |s-r- 
formed.  President  Roosevelt  said,  "I’ll  get  Taft  to  do  it.’  If  a 
d<  legation  called  it | h 111  the  President  and  request'd  him  to  make 
a speech  at  Dinkcyville.  the  President  smiled  and  said  he  would 
la-  delighted,  but  such  and  such  was  the  rn-e.  adding,  however, 
as  lie  noted  the  gloom  of  his  visitors,  **  Hut  I II  send  Taft.”  Anil 
I'm  ft  just  laughed— and  Tuft  can  laugh— and  said.  "All  right.” 
and  m»  one  could  tell  from  his  exterior  whether  In-  was  kicking 
himself  inside  or  not.  Thus  Taft  became  known  as  (lie  handy- man 
ol  the  administration. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Roosevelt  selected  him  a«  the  hist  fitted 
man  to  earn*  out  the  Hoosevcltian  policies? 

There  an-  two  views  of  Taft.  One  is  at  long  range,  and  the  other 
is  at  short  range.  Perhaps  most  of  us  have  summed  him  up 
ftnm  tliat  long  range  view  which  is  the  newspaper.  During  his 
|siliticul  career.  Taft  has  had  the  tact  to  keep  friendly  with  the 
in ws|Mpcrs.  In  keeping  up  this  friendliness,  it  was  not  so  much 
what  he  said  as  how  he  said  il.  He  lias  always  been  frank  with 
the  correspondents  at  Washington,  and  when  he  dcsin-d  not  to  he 
quoted  that  frankness  lias  hern  invariably  respected. 

In  a short-range  view  of  Secretary  Taft  you  will  see  a big  man 
standing  near  the  door  of  his  private  office  as  yoll  enter.  He  wears 
a black  derby  hat  settled  well  hark  on  his  head,  lie  is  dressed  in 
a dark  gray  suit  with  a frock  coat.  In  one  hand  he  has  a bunch 
of  jutpers.  which  he  iip|H-ara  to  he  cmlcnvoring  to  read  all  at  mire, 
while  lie  greets  you  with  a laugh  and  tin*  inevitable.  **  How  d’ye 
do?”  lie  talks  to  you  and  keeps  on  glancing  at  two  letters  at  a 
lime.  He  rends  more  letters,  listens,  answers  your  questions,  and 
lauglm  till  his  ha!  is  tilled  so  far  lnu-k  on  his  hear!  that  you 
fiar  it  will  fall.  Ilia  secretary  comes  in  and  hands  a card  to  him. 
Taft  reads  it  before  it  is  out  of  the  secretary’s  hand,  and  says, 
quickly: 

” Tell  him  that  that  matter  has  Ihs-ii  carefully  examined  and  I 
will  communicate  with  him  this  afternoon.”  and  in  the  same 
breath  he  turns  to  you  and  says.  "Oh  vcs:  that's  so.  that’s  so.” 

The  private  secretary  comes  in  with  more  letlcr*.  Taft  receives 
them.  says.  “ All  right.”  and  add*  them  to  those  already  in  his 
hand,  lie  looks  at  his  watch,  still  talking  to  you.  and  then  adds: 

*'  I must  go  to  cabinet  meeting,  hut  I will  see  you  at  nine  slurp 
to-morrow  morning.” 

And  at  no  time  during  the  call  do  you  feel  that  Taft  has  hur- 
ried you.  and  when  volt  see  him  on  the  morrow  tlo-  probabilities 
are  that  lie  will  tell  you  frankly  whatever  you  desire  to  know.  If 
he  has  faith  in  your  conservatism  and  friendship.  Hut  whenever 
you  sis-  him.  In*  lir«t  of  all  impresses  you  with  the  bu«v  life  he 
lends.  Taft  has  a remarkable  ej,Mi-itv  for  work.  This  hard 
work  is  necessitated  bv  the  many  details  which  he  masters  and 
which  are  not  easily  acquired,  for  lie  is  not  a brilliant  man.  Hut 


what  Taft  once  acquires,  lie  knows  forevermore,  and  his  knowl- 
edge. hy  dose  study,  is  varied  and  practical.  Taft  is  intellectually 
a strong  man.  and  his  moat  available  mental  asset  is  hi->  applica- 
tion and  his  power  of  long.  hard,  and  continuous  work.  When  hr 
went  to  ( til  ox  he  entered  into  every  little  detail  of  the  situation 
there  lie  personally  investigated  every  part  of  the  island,  saw 
every  mini  there  who  was  worth  seeing,  and  read  everything  iiInuiI 
Culm  that  had  been  written  that  was  worth  reading.*  It  was  tin- 
same  at  the  Philippines.  It  is  the  same  with  everything  that  he 
undertakes.  He  has  told  ns  himself  that  Roosevelt’s  policies  are 
his  policies.  You  can  imagine,  then,  how  he  will  carry  out  those 
policies. 

Here  again  the  question  arises  and,  like  the  imaginative  ghost 
of  the  gifted  dramatist,  will  not  down: 

What  will  Theodore  Roosevelt  do  in  the  event  that  Taft  cannot 
la-  nominated  hy  the  Republican  convention? 

A year  ago  tln-re  was  a ground-swell  W>r  Roosevelt  and  a third 
term.  There  was  a mighty  third-term  movement.  Il  rolled  on 
ward  and  grew  stronger  day  by  day.  It  was  without  form  or 
organization,  but  from  its  nebulous  particles  then-  ap|H-an-d  to  b- 
evolving  a solidifying  mass  that  Inide  fair  to  sweep  all  la-fore  it. 
A year  ago  it  was  well  under  way  in  Washington.  It  spread  to 
the  Wist,  and  everywhere  one  met  it  in  the  Hast.  Men  in  a 
position  to  know  admitted  that  it  was  getting  beyond  the  control 
of  the  President. 

“There  are  some  things.”  said  one  of  these  men — a man  who 
is  very  close  to  the  administration — “that  Mr.  Roosevelt  canno; 
dictate.” 

At  that  time  a Democratic  leader  in  a New  Kngland  State  made 
the  remark  tliat  Roosevelt  was  the  one  man  for  President  in  IIUIH. 

“ lie  has  declared  again  and  again  in  most  positive  terms  that 
he  would  not  accept  a nomination  for  a third  term."  said  a 
listener.  " Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  Is-  induced  to  take  it.” 

” Mr.  Roosevelt  has  nothing  to  say  about  it,”  was  the  firm  re- 
sponse. 

Soon  after  that  Andrew  Carnegie,  on  liis  arrival  in  New  York 
from  abroad,  suggested  that  if  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion should  resolve  that  there  lie  no  oilier  standard-bearer  hut 
Roosevelt,  and  after  nominating  hint  should  adjourn,  a contin- 
gency would  arise,  and  if  the  President  failed  to  rescind  to  it  he 
would  U*  judged  recreant  to  his  country.  This  view  of  the  situa- 
tion showed  'he  drift  of  public  opinion  at  that  time.  To-day 
another  contingency  is  arising.  Another  man  Inis  stepped  into  the 
lime-light— another  man  whom  some  are  insisting  is  it*  big  a man 
as  Roosevelt. 

This  man  is  Charles  Kvans  Hughes.  Governor  of  New  York. 

Will  Hughes  In-  strong  enough  in  the  convention  to  overtop 
Taft,  and,  if  so.  will  Roosevelt's  supporters,  should  they  aee  that 
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Taft  must  go  down  in  defeat,  spring  the  name  of  Roosevelt  and 
nominate  him  for  a third  term  over  all  comers? 

That  is  a possibility  to  take  note  of.  Itut  first  let  us  look  at 
Hughes.  Hollies'*  maiden  effort  in  jMilitic*,  when  he  was  con- 
ducting his  gubernatorial  c-uin|wiign.  gives  the  index  to  his  subse- 
quent political  career.  1 had  a good  o|)|Mirtunity  to  atudy  Hughes 
in  that  rumpaign,  for  I accompanied  him  on  his' first  trip  un-State 
and  was  in  close  touch  with  his  methods  until  his  successful  close. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  political  career  Hughes  made  this  state- 
ment : 

" I think  you  will  knosv  1 mean  it  when  I say  that  hud  I not 
believed  it  was  the  honest  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Slate  for  me 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor  I would  not  have  accepted  it. 
You  are  entitled  to  have  me  any,  and  I am  glad  to  lx-  able  to  say 
unreservedly,  that  I have  no  |tolitu-al  obligation*  to  any  person 
or  thing,  arid  much  as  1 feel  the  responsibility  that  is  to  Is*  as- 
sumed I can  look  you  in  the  eyes  and  tell  you  that  it  will  be 
assumed  with  the  sole  desire  and  the  sole  purpose  to  serve  your 
interests.  I am  anxious,  every  true  friend  of  progress  is  anxious, 
that  we  should  go  forward  in  the  right  way  with  dclilieration  and 
without  disorder,  that  we  should  steadily  make  progress,  not  with 
noise,  but  in  fart,  and  with  sure  steps." 

When  he  Iwcame  the  politician,  lie  did  not  forget  the  method* 
of  the  business  man.  The  private  stateroom  in  his  ear  up  Stale 
was  turned  into  nn  office.  Kvpnr  day  lie  was  closeted  with  two 
secretaries  and  went  through  his  morning  mail  and  wrote  and 
answered  letters  and  dictated  speedies  with  a regularity  that  is 
lstrn  of  long  years  training  in  routine.  matter  what  the 

occasion  may  Is*.  1 login-*  never  neglects  to  lie  precise.  He  is  the 
*amc  cool-brained — some  sav  cold-blooded — business  man  whether 
he  is  at  liis  desk  in  his  quiet  office  or  on  u cam|Hiign  car  behind 
a locomotive  covering  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  track  an  hour.  The 
first  thing  that  impresses  you  win  n you  meet  Hughes  is  that  he 
is  strictly  businesslike.  When  you  try  to  analyze  him.  you  feel 
that  there  is  little  of  the  magnetic  about  him.  He  looks  at  you 
in  a calculating  way,  giving  strict  attention  to  what  you  say, 
measuring  each  word  like  a country  nwrclumt  measuring  a piece 
of  cloth.  Somehow  or  other  he  creates  the  impression  that  he  is 
suspicious  of  you.  But  whether  this  impression  is  imaginary  or 
founded  on  fact,  one  filing  is  undoubtedly  true — no  one  -cents  to 
have  aucvi-eded  in  getting  very  rinse  to  Hughes;  that  is  to  say. 
close  enough  to  enjoy  his  un*tintrd  confidence,  and  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  inner  desires  and  the  ambitions  of  the  man. 
I'ntil  he  made  his  speeeh  before  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York, 
lie  was  a sphinx  to  the  imlitiriana,  ami  now,  even  after  lie  has 
(leclnn-d  himself  in  general  terms,  he’ still  remains  an  enigma.  One 
never  knows  what  Hughes  is  going  to  do  next.  All  efforts  to 
draw  him  out  prove  futile.  To  all— even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends — tie  was  nlfcolulely  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Presidency, 
and  yet.  while  lie  hud  not  said  one  word  a*  to  his  candidacy,  lie 
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became,  next  to  Taft,  the  most  prominent  candidate  in  the  long 
list  of  those  mentioned  in  this  connection.  He  himself  refused 
to  talk  on  the  subject,  and  lie  lutd  no  s|Mikesman.  no  one  who 
euuld.  witli  any  evidence  of  authority,  drop  the  slightest  hint  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Hughes'*  political  opportunity  came  at  the  time  he  forced  tin* 
|ia.-sagc  of  tlie  Public  Utilities  hill  in  the  New  York  la*gis|j»tiirc 
Just  at  this  time,  when  the  hill  was  t icing  eagerly  watched — not  in 
New  York  State  alone,  hut  in  all  State*  a*  a*  in  isle  I for  other 
legislatures — Hughe*  came  within  the  vision  of  the  great  eye  of 
tin-  public.  And  just  at  this  time,  when  his  opponents  in  the 
Assembly  (they  called  them  the  "Old  Guard":  men  composed  of 
the  shrewdest  politician*  of  both  parties,  who  were  banded  to- 
get her  to  thwart  all  legislation  that  was  a menace,  or  the  *»u— 
picion  of  a menace,  to  certain  so-called  business  enterprise-)  had 
arrayed  1 beniselves,  irrespect ive  of  partisan  lines,  to  ciicompu**  hi* 
everlasting  political  downfall— just  at  this  time  the  people  cried: 

“Here’s  another  Roosevelt!” 

And  day  by  day  Hughes  *at  in  the  Governor’s  chair  pounding 
away  at  the  legislature.  And  day  l*y  day  then*  was  the  "Old 
(•Hard”  with  nevhr  a budge  to  it.  And  still  Hughes  sat  there 
with  his  long,  serious  fan-,  pounding  away.  And  the  “Old  Guard  " 
still  bad  its  claws  in  I lie  ground. 

"Use  the  Big  Stick!"  cried  the  press.  “Come  Hie  Roosevelt 
act  on  them  I Shut  off  their  patronage!" 

But  Hughes  looked  grim  ami  held  down  the  Governor-*  chair. 
It  was  at  thin  time  that  I called  on  him.  I hud  *'**n  him  in  the 
heat  of  the  political  campaign  against  Hcar-t.  What  kind  of  a 
man  did  he  seem  to  lx*  in  this  hattle  with  t lie*  “Old  Guard"? 

Here  he  was  handy  installed  in  Id*  office — a novice  in  politic* 
and  a novice  in  official  life;  and  there  were  the  radicals  and  the 
conservatives  guessing. 

There  had  been  Hearat — dubbed  us  an  anarchist — with  reform 
measures  in  hi*  mouth. 

Here  was  Hughe*,  tlic  conservative,  with  reform  measures  in 
act  ion. 

There  was  llenrst  charging  Hughes  with  licing  a "corporation’* 

Here  was  Hughes  seemingly  bottling  up  the  corporal  inn*. 

Day  by  day  lit  sat  in  hi*  office  |»>uiidiiig  away  at  the  Legislature. 
He  did  not  u-e  the  lffg  Stick,  hilt  lie  did  adopt  another  Roose- 
velt ian  method — he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  the  I'uhlic  Service 
bill  was  paasixl.  And  u|sin  the  |iussage  of  this  hill  Hughes  Iwgan 
to  loom  ns  a Presidential  candidate,  though  he  himself  ignored 
such  a situation. 

The  day  that  I called  on  him  in  the  midst  of  his  light  lie  said  to- 
me: % 

“ I am  here  sawing  wood.” 

“ Is  there  not  need  for  other  men  in  the  country  to  *:iw  wood?” 

I Asked. 

"There  is.”  said  he. 

And  between  that  question  and  that  answer  lies  the  whole  m*o(k- 
of  the  Governor’s  endeavor. 

The  first  impression  one  get*  of  lliigln**  is  hi*  frankness  in 
official  acts,  and  his  we  ret  ive  ness  in  hi*  private  affairs.  If  he  sees 
lit  to  inform  you  on  a certain  matter,  he  tine*  so  without  equivoca- 
tion. If  lie  does  not  want  to  inform  you.  lie  says  ho  bluntly,  lie 
is  not  a man  whom  one  would  rail  a " good  fellow.”  Sometime* 
on  hi*  campaign  fours  he  attempted  to  make  joke*,  but  in  this 
direction  lie  was  a failure.  He  is  at  his  best  when  serious.  He  baa 
fine  argumentative  power.  Iieing  a good  lawyer.  Hi*  get*  a firm 
grasp  of  hi*  subject,  and  is  an  adept  in  worrying  out  facts  on  a 
cross-examination. 

Hughe*,  in  many  respects,  has  taken  the  |art  of  a reformer.  He 
has  stood  more  or  less  in  that  light  sim-e  he  ha*  Item  Governor. 
Tim  ant  I- Roosevelt  force*  realize  the  popularity  of  Ibsiwvclt.  They 
know  tlml  Roosevelt  gained  this  popularity  by  “doing  thing*." 
and  they  seek,  therefore,  to  secure  a candidate  who  al*o  has  the 
reputation  of  “doing  filings”  or  bring  willing  to  “do  things.” 
Win-1  her  In*  has  done  them  or  will  do  them  or  will  not  do  them 
matters  little,  so  long  a*  lie  has  1 he  name  of  doing  them. 

Hughe*  has  made  a good  dart.  His  fini-h  I*  af  this  time  un- 
known. Hr  has  been  careful  nut  to  op|io*t*  Rooqpvrll '*  |M>lictc*. 
lie  has  even  praised  Roosevelt  In  general  terms.  But  lie  is  not 
loo  friendly  with'  Roosevelt.  While  he  stands  before  the  people  as 
a champion  of  Iheir  rights,  he  has  licrn  careful  to  protect  the 
right*  of  the  corporal  ions,  a*  wa*  evidenced  in  hi*  veto  of  the 
two  cent  railway  rate  hill,  lie  is  the  liest  possibility  for  the  anti- 
Roo-cvclt  forces. 

It  wus  the  |MHiplc  and  not  the  |sditirians  who  elected  Hughes. 
The  people  elected  him  l«cenn*e  they  feared  Ilr:ir*t.  Nine-tenth* 
of  the  |Mditicinn*  were  np|M«i-d  to  hi*  nomination,  and  had  it 
not  Ihh-ii  for  the  tinal  word  of  Roosevelt  he  never  would  have 
Im-cii  nominated.  Hughes'*  idea  of  |Militieal  independence  has  prr* 
vented  him  from  acknowledging  any  ohligution  for  this  service,  ju-t 
a*  lie  refuse*  to  acknowledge  any  pull  or  favoritism  or  reward*  in 
I lie  conduct  of  liis  office  as  chief  executive  of  ihr  State.  Hughe* 
i*  unlike  any  oilier  man  who  ever  held  public  office.  He  luck*  the 
affability  of  Tuft ; he  lack*  flic  cunning  of  Foruker.  ami  the 
diplomacy  of  Fairlsink*.  lie  i*  just  Hughe*-,  and  Hughe*  today, 
a*  he  wa*  in  those  day-  in  Albany  ivbcn  he  wa*  pounding  the 
"Old  Guard.”  i*  inexplicable. 

lliigln**  mash-  no  -in  h nntc-clcelion  promise*  as  llenrst  made,  but 
when  lie  wa*  elected  In  pro«*-vdcd  to  pul  into  force  some  of  the 
very  reform*  that  llmrst  had  advocated,  lie  nearly  t«*>k  1 1 carat 
off  hi*  b*-t  by  rr-i*>mnieiMling  a n-ooiini  of  the  Uilbd*  in  the  la«1 
Mnyoraltv  election  in  New  York  city  which  Hear*!  Iia*  been 
Idilcilv  eonlc*iing.  and  In-  advocated  I be  I’ublic  I lilitkc*  bill. 
Jii-i  bow  much  thi*  bill  will  ultimately  benefit  the  people  i*  still 
problematical. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  A FRIENDLY  PORT  WITH 
THE  SHORE  PATROL  DURING  THE  HOME- 
WARD RUN  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP  FLEET 
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I\  KN  a rbaitp  of  amusement  in  any  port  tin*  Heel 
vixitH.  unit  ilir  wise  mun  will  elect  to  accompany 
tin*  shore  patrol. 

Eight  officers  I four  commissioned.  four  mbl 
•liipnirnl,  two  front  a ship  of  each  division, 
report  in  the  morning  on  tin*  ling-ship:  land 
with  sixteen  masters-at-arms  (jingling  quite  un- 
necessary handcuffs l , to  work  with  the  local 
police  as  cops,  counsellor*,  ami  general  I in  la  net*  wheel  for  the  person 
of  Mr.  Bluejacket,  loosed  ashore  daily  to  the  numlicr  of  tfiMiO. 
The  ranking  officer  plants  himst-lf  at  |Mdice  headquarters.  The 
n*»t  spread  out  and  around  through  tin*  «ailormcn's  haunts.  Pre- 
cisely their  legal  authority  over  enlisted  men  on  foreign  soil — a 
Bluejacket's  “ rights"  in  attempting  desertion,  say,  or  to  civil  trial 
in  case  of  crime — I have  never  grasped.  Item  use  such  cases  hardly 
arise  with  our  men.  The  patrol's  authority  wrtn*  to  Is-  absolute. 


TIIE  KIIIM  III  VISION  OF  THE  " lllloitE  ISUKII,"  IN- 
CL l' 01  NO  THE  0CN-CBEW8  OF  TIIE  FORWARD  TI  IIHLTH 


l»>  grace  of  the  city  authorities;  they  would  yield  the  indiscreet 
over  to  it.  to  receive  ships'  justice. 

The  scene  is  invariable.  The  streets  that  rib  the  low-lying 
water-front*  of  the  seaports  of  the  world  respect  neither  clime  nor 
tongue.  They  attest  about  the  only  sort  of  utter  human  uni- 
formity which  civilization — or  the  lack  of  it — has  attained  yet. 
Aden.  Athens,  Apia,  offer  the  same  hospitable  squalor;  those  dusty, 
sum  1 1 drink -shops,  with  cognac.  Hootch  whiskey,  and  the  land's  native 
dram  on  the  shelves,  four  sloppy  tnhle*.  had  cigar*  under  a square 
of  gla**.  tin  the  lintel  that  saga  over  du*t  and  cobble*  i*  scrawled, 
*•  Sailor  ,loV  or  **  The  White  Palace."  or  pluin  " Lodging." 
whether  the  street  is  black  and  scarlet  with  the  paper  signs  of 
China,  or  a-erawl  with  such  Arab  marking  us  enlivens  cigarette 
boxes.  Seeing  Shanghai.  Singapore,  Port  Said,  is  thus  to  the 
bluejacket  only  revisiting  |{io.  Punla  Arenas,  Callao.  Ever  the 
English  glad  hund.  the  water-eyed  lieaclieotnbcr  on  the  corner,  clad 
as  one  down-uiul-oiit  should  lie:  the  lieggar,  the  hairless  dog. 
l/ocality  loses  distinctive  color;  life,  like  its  setting,  becomes  im- 
per  Bonn I . 

So  you  go  with  an  officer-friend  in  his  black  web  belt  and  rmpty 
revolver  case  f the"  patrol,  for  present  purposes),  rather  hutting 
in  on  his  duty,  perhaps,  and  quite  u*elc**  except  in  forensics  with 
n native  wlm  may  presume  on  some  seaman's  cash  liberality.  Kor 
Bluejaekel.  with  a man's  body  and  a boy'a  mind,  is  loosisl  from 
a cage  of  slet-l  and  routine,  upon  antipodean,  quaint  delight*,  to  Im- 
stricken,  therefore,  by  the  acute  virus  of  freedom  ami  adventure. 
He  is  "on  liberty.”  and  all  which  that  means  in  traditions,  from 
those  ancient  and  rough,  up  to  ours  of  the  modern,  prairie  fed 
gentleman-sailor,  who  is  hungrier  for  post  cards  and  camera  dims 
even  -than  for  beer. 

A tubby  Frenchman  plunges  out  of  his  den  at  us.  lie  livisl  in 
New  York  for  two  years;  yes,  two  years.  Wliat  will  you  drink? 
fYrrrso  lU-erl.  cognac?  No,  thanks;  and  not  wholly  because  of 
the  line  .f  silent  llat-feet  ( ashorr.  "bluejacket"  is  a euphemi-in 
for  him)  who  fall  back  from  the  counter,  saluting.  We  will 
assume  that  we  did  take  the  cigar,  but  only  because  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  find  the  Bowery  alternative  for  something  "on  the 
house"  current  even  In  Peru.  Dame  civilization  i*  spry  enough, 
nowaday*.  At  this  juncture  the  tuhbv  wife  emerges  from  an 


interior  open  to  the  sky, 
and  in  her  hand  she  hold*  a 
<*10  Confederate  bill! 

Now.  to  analyze  this  Im*-  captain  " tommy  ” wat- 

pitality.  do  not  look  the  **>*  <os  himitI  preparing  »yjk 

gift  cigurs  in  the  tnouth  end.  **  *tORBH»  it  be  " practice 

Yea,  yea.  and  the  marim'ro 

who  gave  her  the  naughty  money  got  twenty  aolrt  in  change  for  it, 
just  us  if  it  were  real.  Then  our  interminable  questions,  protests, 
soothing*.  The  culprit  hud  lettered  on  his  llat  hat:  A'-.t-Y - 7’  / - 
S A-R-tS-E.  You  get  that  after  infinite  effort.  And  it  restrict* 
tin*  guilt  ao  narrowly,  to  the  Kt'Hlurky.  hcarmrpr,  or  Kanunn — 
some  1500  men!  Then  you  deal  very  strong  on  sympathy.  You 
a.*k  the  uniform*  about  von  if  they  saw  the  deal.  " No.  sir,”  they 
answer  most  humbly.  “ we  only  just  come  in  here,"  while  assum- 
ing that  icy  indifference  at  which  the  bluejacket  is  |>ast  master 
when  lie  want*  to  be.  That  is  final,  whether  any  of  them  saw  the 
trade  or  not.  for  theirs  is  the  privilege  to  stand  by  one  another 
in  social  obliquities.  It  is  |iart  of  the  price  we  pay  for  their 
unquestioning  fidelity  in  the  ulterior  injustices  fur  which  we 
drill  them. 

The  Frenchman  executes  a sullen  shrug  and  puts  the  hill  intu 
his  cash-register — *urc,  he  has  a cash  register.  It  may  have  sonic 
intrinsic  value  at  the  time  of  the  next  revolution,  if  only  a*  the 
model  for  a die  of  the  new  national  currency. 

“ He  couldn't  have  la-en  from  the  K rarmri/r,"  reasons  the  patrol. 
“ She's  coaling  all  to-day," — which  means,  as  every  one  should 
know,  that  all  hand*  from  the  line  down  turn  to  with  the  collier, 
and  no  one  can  go  ashore.  Thu*  the  affuir  goes  down  to  history 
a*  one  of  the  great  unsolved  mysteries  of  international  crime. 

A bristle-headed,  gaunt -faced  outcast  slink*  up  by  the  Italian 
drug  store  on  the  corner.  You  get  the  acrid  whiff  of  a three  weeks’ 
.*ou*e;  hut  III*  salute*.  " Hi  thought  ye  might  be  int'restcd.”  he 
say*  with  cockney  humility.  ” Hi  was  parsing  lurst  night  in  a 
'■del  up  in  Lima  |pr»n.  /.»;•«>«  |.  and  in  the  hudjoining  ha  part 
merit,  sir,  I 'ear*  four  o'  vour  men  n-talkmg.  sir.  Planning  to 
take  the  mail  steamer  to  Guayaquil,  they  wa*.  to  desert,  sir!  It'* 
no  trouble  for  me  to  tell  you,  *«»  1 comes  all  the  wav  down  'ere. 
at  my  own  expense,  to  give  you  tin*  address  of  the  lodging*.  I 
think  if  you  run  right  up  there  you’ll  gel  them  in  time,  sir.” 

lie  has  handed  us  a large  white  card.  It  state*  in  Euglisli  the 
name  and  location  of  a Lima  lodging-house,  evidently  kept  by  n 
(•errmin.  We  n*k  what  ship  the  four  bluejacket*  were  from. 

" 1 could  peer  through  the  door,  sir." — lie  hunches  his  shoulders 
whispering  for  an  effect  of  sly-dog  mystery.  "They  were  from  the 
.1  labama  !“ — triumphant  ly. 

Now.  that  is  the  patrol's  ship.  “ I'll  l<H>k  this  up,”  says  he  with 
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a curious  drawl,  and  thanks  the  man  **  anew  hat  coldly.  We  move 
on,  hut  our  volunteer  detective  follow*. 

" Hi  balway*  'll  do  favors  for  fellow  white  men.  thenk  urn,  no 
matter  what  trouble  it  is  for  me,"  lie  persist*.  " Particular  if 
Yankee  or  llenglish.  and  never  awsk  for  nothing  in  return,  thenk 
you — ” 

“Hot  out  I lleat  it  I”  The  putrol  turns  on  him,  losing  paticuce. 


Id 
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The  Arrive!  of  the  Fleet  off  Sen  Diego.  All  Sixteen  o!  Admiral  Evans's  Ships  arc  visible  in  this  Photograph 


One  of  the  Hotels  of  San  Diego  decorated  with 
Electric  Lights  to  celebrate  the  Fleet's  arrival 


The  Naval  Parade  passing  through  San  Diego  Park-  The  Col- 
umn is  led  by  Captain  Seaton  Schroeder  of  the  “ Virginia" 


CALIFORNIA’S  GREAT  WELCOME  TO  THE  FLEET 
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" You  we  them  two  now  Peru  cruiser*  in  the  harbor.  *ir?" — he 
isn't  to  lie  shaken.  *'  I brought  them  out  from  the  Clyde,  thenk 
you.  and  aa  bos'ain.  at  two  quid  a month,  air — ” He  falter*.  For 
ihe  first  time  lie  booh  that  the  pig  is  hopeless.  He  hurst*  into 
vituperation  of  a coarseness  whieh  only  the  dock  streets  of  tl»e 
world's  ports  know,  and  is  gone. 

“ Kvery  man  from  our  ship  reported  safe  aboard  la*t  night,” 
observe*  the  pat  ml,  rending  the  hotel  card  and  scattering  it  in 
I lie  dust.  "When  these  lieurlictanbera  conic  to  put  up  a game  on 
um,  think  how  the  Mucjuckets  must  Ret  gouged!  It  doesn't  make 
me  *o  hot  with  llieiu  for  |ia*!*iiig  Itad  money  in  these  dumps.” 

Hut  Hluejaekct  is  not  an  ea*v  man  to  tool.  Vour  officer  goes 
ashore  for  a horsebuck  ride,  to  timl  all  the  best  mounts  in  town 
snapped  up  hy  the  lad*  in  white  with  the  big  blue  collar*.  And 
ride  they  can,  many  of  them,  with  the  close  knee  and  easy  limpness 
of  the  cowltovs  they  have  been. 

And  rnnylie  the  officer  needa  a 
hnr*e  Intdly.  Is-ing  ashore  on 
sisfial  intelligence  duty — 

“ lluwkshaw  work,"  lie  call*  it 
—which  means  scouring  the 
luadsrupe.  pumping  otficial*, 
rustling  maps  to  put  on  file, 
in  the  absurd  event  that  some 
day  that  innocuous  little  lierg 
may  need  alien  defence  d la 
Monroe. 

Hut  stump*  and  post-card* 
have  the  call  on  the  two 
thousand . you  rarely  encoun- 
ter a swarthy  irruption  into 
the  street  from  between  swing- 
ing door*,  ami  then  the  argu- 
ment is  generally  over  the 
right  change  for  silver  with  the 
homely  eagle  on  it.  Or  a 
thrifty  caterer,  lie  cause  one 
liberty  crowd  guilelessly  gave 
up  two  pesos  each  for  dinner, 
imagine*  lie  can  charge  the 
next  crowd  four  apiece  for  sup- 
|*t.  mindless  that  the  word 
has  been  |w**cd  along  that  you 
cun  i-ut  in  Manuel's  plan-  for 
two.  You  go  in.  Sometime*, 
hut  rarely.  Munucl  stick*  to 
his  Mull  with  interjecting 
cIImiw*  and  rapid  tin-  fiulli 
ci*ms;  then,  just  despatch 
scornful  and  confident  Hill 
Kooncy  mi  hi*  easy  lo|u*  for 
one  of  the  tame  little  marmo- 
sets in  the  red  and  green  of 
a French  soldier,  who  would 
call  himself  a cop  at  head 
quarters.  Arriving,  he  ha*  a 
quick,  sedative  effect;  you  col- 
lect an  eclectic  payment  lor 
the  meal  from  Hill  and  hi* 
friends,  all  in  a pin-dropping 
silence,  broken  only  by  their 
mil  In  row  cynicisms,  and  l*ow* 
and  entreaties  front  the  mar- 
moset to  come  up  to  the 
Mint  ion  and  lie  decorated  by  the 
republic. 

At  *iich  time*  you  imagine 
yourself  standing  over  a fiz- 
zling fuse  of  ri-al  antagonism. 

You  note  the  mutual  trust  of  officer  and  man.  The  bluejacket 
adopt*  an  easy  citizen-to-cili/.en  intimacy,  which  ashore  is  as 
gratifying  to  hi*  siijs-rior  a*  nlsiard  ship  it  would  U-  Impossible. 
It  is  a fusion  of  affection  and  respect,  very  patly  shaded  with  all 
sorts  of  naive  familiarities.  The  men  arc  quite  sure  of  themselves. 
That  must  Is-  very  provoking  to  the  native  hrlium  i/unl  of  an  urgu 
ment.  And  then  tlw*  patrol  may  say.  swelling  hi*  client.  ” If  ever 
I'm  in  trouble  ashore.  I'd  rather  have  a hunch  of  hluejaekct*  stand 
hy  me  than  any  crowd  of  eit  friend*  I thought  I knew."  And  lie 
proceeds  to  tell  how  some  one  once  encountered  u mix-up*  in 
Funchal,  or  <Soa.  and  was  rescued  hy  hi*  erew.  Which,  of  course, 
was  in  the  rough  days  of  the  “Old  Navy."  nlioard  the  old 
Niralam,  when  we  all  went  around  the  Horn  in  ’47. 

Once  a hefty  dame  gave  us  a hurry  call  into  a I’unta  Arenas 
■laitee  saloon.  We  |ias*t-d  down  a narrow  hall,  given  upon  l>v  Imtli 
the  doors  and  the  windows  of  the  rooms.  The  " professor'*  stopped 
strumming  his  ;ai naeurra  on  the  piano:  she  indicated  one  of  the 
two  lamp  bracket*  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  It  was  shy  a whole 
light  broken  hy  one  of  the  throng  of  lint-feet,  so  she  said.  And 
she  wanted  five  peso*  for  tlint. 

“Oh,  it  ain't  broke,  sir."  a man  from  the  patrol's  ship  re- 
assured u*  in  the  ino»t  lordly  accent,  “t'anlorn  head  here  hit 
it  while  he  was  dancing,  and  spilled  the  gadget  to  the  deek.  Only 
the  chimney  lm*t.  hut  the  lady  took  tin*  lump  away  before  she 
went  out  for  you."  * 

That  seemed  an  easy  one  to  settle,  and  the  tactful  thing  to  say. 
as  the  |>atrul  did.  “ I guess  you'll  have  to  charge  that  up  to  profit 
and  loss,  madum.”  And  this  with  no  strenuous  effort  to  use  a lan- 
guage she  could  understand,  i Hy  the  way,  anything  underfoot, 
even  ashore,  ia  the  "deck."  You' have  to  get  used  to  that  with 
sailormen.  And  it  la  something  to  get  on  a railroad  train  with 
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rwo  riiorsAxo  American  iimejackets  axd  ua 

KINKS  WATCHING  A llll.L  FIGHT  AT  LIMA,  l'EKl 


un  officer  who  reaches  acros*  to  the  window  and  says,  " See  if  we 
can't  open  this  air-port  here."  As  for  " gadget  *'• — it's  everything 
from  a screw -eve  to  a toothbrush.) 

But  we  had  m-knnrd  without  nur  host,  who  came  howling 
through  the  door  from  the*  bar.  eating  an  union  salad.  Ilut  this 
i*  a pleasant  ehroniclr.  and  the  fu*e  of  misundi-rstanding  did 
«of  go  off.  then  ami  there.  Yet  no  Iniinun  storm  ever  gathered 
in  which  I felt  safer,  among  those  reasonable,  white,  loyal  faces. 
The  lady  got  half  a peso  hy  arbitration,  and  then — we  owned 
tlu*  place. 

A tall.  huskT  youth  from  the  Virginia  kept  accosting  me  and 
beseeching:  “Now.  sir,  either  */om  bang  the  Ik»\  and  / dance,  or  f 
hang  the  l*>x  and  you  dance.  Understand ?"  A white-headed  boy. 
all  by  himself  in  a corner,  was  singing  " mother  " songs  to  him- 
self. solemnly  attitudinizing  the  words  a*  they  do  on  the  variety 
stage. 

lint  no  one  was  the  least  in- 
toxicated. A*  for  the  matter 
of  that,  one  might  a*  well  face 
the  issue.  Who  can  keep  men. 
suddenly  freed  from  a long 
Spartan  rf-gime,  from  the  barY 
Think  of  sailor  traditions  of 
“ rough  - house  ” in  foreign 
port*!  IVrhap*  a very  small 
proportion — say  ten  per  cent. — 
do  indulge,  hut  not  one  per 
<s-nt.  show  the  least  effect  of 
it  to  the  moat  penetrating  eye. 
And  the  patrol  is  on  hand  to 
deal  with  the  worst,  remem- 
1st.  On  this  cruise,  praise  of 
his  conduct  ashore  has  been 
ladled  so  thickly  on  the  blue- 
jacket that  I have  feared  sus- 
picions would  lie  umu  ed  that 
nia  friends,  in  the  Sliakesperian 
sense,  have  too  much  protested. 
But  it  has  been  true,  every 
word  of  it.  A Scotch  sheep- 
In-rder  in  Sandy  Point  said  to 
me  with  u sad  long  (ace:  “ I 
came  in  a hundred  miles  from 
Ihe  range,  just  to  see  the  rows 
your  I toys  would  got  into.  And 
1 haven't  seen  one.  Wluit's  the 
matter  with  them!  Ain't  they 
miilortt ” Thr  gratuitous  warn 
ing  to  In*  nice  and  ladylike, 
often  read  from  the  quarter- 
deck to  a liberty  party  hound 
ashore,  seems  to  the  layman 
hardly  appreciative  and  fair. 
One  notices  that  in  the  larger 
(sirts.  where  there  have  been 
sights  to  take  in,  Bluejacket's 
Isdiavior  has  Is-on  l*-*t.  showing 
that  to  carouse  i«  a very 
secondary  refuge.  • That  fuss 
in  Rio,  so  publicly  exaggerates!, 
hegun  at  an  adjoining  table, 
among  four  Brazilians.  What- 
ever their  argument  was,  one 
of  them  threw  un  empty  sodu 
Isittlp  at  another.  It  accident 
ally  bit  one  of  our  men  who 
had  hi*  Mick  turned.  He  and 
hi*  friend*  naturally  thought 
that  they  had  been  assaulted, 
pliiiicntn.  as  any  of  us.  not  mollycoddle*. 


and  Is-gati  to  return 
would  huvft  done. 

Hut  it  is  at  a hull-fight  that  Mr.  ltlrcjucket  comes  most  firmly 
into  his  American  own.  Probably  it  is  unfair  to  judge  one  from 
a first  sight — and  that  with  hulls  which  y<  u me  told,  of  course, 
would  Ik*  " hissed  from  the  ring  " in  Madrid — despite  your  under- 
lying faith  that  in  any  physical  contest  the  psychological  ud 
vantages,  at  least,  should  Is-  equal.  And  that  they  ure-not  equal 
in  the  hull  ring,  but  instead  are  meanly,  vulgarly  discrepant,  is 
the  real  key  to  one's  instinctive  disgust.  The  gore  and  “brutal- 
ity,” the  beautiful  ( Y)  ladies  cheering  with  their  thumbs  turmd 
down,  arc  md  wuat  really  revolts. 

In  l-ima.  the  bluejackets  were  invited  officially;  they  went  "on" 
the  /‘miana  government.  And  wasn't  it  something  to  nee  them 
there!  Rank  on  rank,  fiat  hat*,  blue  collars,  the  rest  ull  white, 
filling  the  vast,  semicircle  under  the  nsif  of  the  ancient,  mud 
brick  a in  pit  it  heat  re.  all  regular  as  the  design  on  a big  piece  of 
summer  gingham.  Hut  you  felt  involuntarily  a sort  of  premonitory 
guilt  -somewhat  like  that  which  u mother  may  ex|M-rienee  when 
she  lets  her  daughter  first  go  to  a problem  play.  It  quite  swani|ss| 
your  sense  of  pride  in  the  impression  you  like  to  think  the  sailor 
man  make*  when  abroad  and  sols-rly  massed. 

He  kept  very  quiet ; his  persistent,  ext  raordinary  *tolidn<  ** 
Is-onme  oppressive.  Maybe  he.  too,  wus  wondering  why,  when  a 
matador  smothered  the  big  brute'*  fan*  in  a faded  purple  ••ape. 
so  that  the  hull  had  to  pause  full  ten  seconds  to  shake  it  off. 
gut  her  hi*  slow  wits,  and  plunge  on  again,  it  showed  that  the 
bow-legged  little  man  in  gold  spangles  was  brave  and  skilful  to 
escape.  He  could  have  sauntered  off.  When  a crowd  of  them 
taunted  enough  gumption  out  of  a beast  so  that  he  really  scampered 
after  one  of  the  mannikin*,  the  matador  dodged  between  a slit  into 
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a little  box  at  the  ringside.  Hrava! — from  the  natives.  A lithe 
lioy  kicks  a fat  boy,  then  leaps  un  the  luck  fence  anil  thumbs  hia 
nose  at  fat  boy.  Sport!  So  noble!  No  wonder  Mr.  Itluejaekct 
was  morally  obfuscated.  . . . And  in  Heaven's  name,  if  they 
wanted  to  hurl  the  beast,  why  didn't  the  picador,  instead  of 
mincing  on  tiptoe  and  then  hurling  his  long  harlw  at  the  bull's 
neck  l till'  he  looked  like  a |sirctipine  with  half  his  quills 
moulted),  sting  the  beast  in  much  more  vital  and  painful  purtsf 
. . . But  the  bluejackets  were  beginning  to  cheer,  rumhiingly, 
blindly,  from  scattered  quarters,  dust  then,  one  of  the  glittering 
I toys  rushed  out  with  a vault ing-pote.  tried  to  soar  over  the  brute's 
horns,  and  fell  in  the  dust,  so  that  it  hsiked  a cinch  for  the  bull. 
Then  Bluejacket  opened  his  lungs.  He  was  cheering  the  bull!  Of 
course  he  was.  Wliat  else  was  there  to  cheer T 

At  the  same  moment  an  officer  in  tin*  box  in  front  of  me 
t limn |mm!  bis  chair  and  started  for  tlie  exit,  growling  to  himself. 
'•  I'll  carve  up  and  gut  any  man,  hut  when  it  cornea  ti» — " I 
heard  him  say.  but  the  rest  was  lost  outside.  The  man  was  pale 
with  tin*  blanch  of  anger,  which  is  |s-culiar  to  Itself.  The  patrol 
said  lit  ton  lily  beside  me.  “That's  the,  assistant  surgeon  on  the  M 

He  really  should  have  stayed.  Presently  a fellow  in  a prune- 
eolored  jacket,  orange  trousers,  and  pink  socks — mind  you,  for  the 
hull  lots  at  least  a keener  sense  of  color  than  his  torturers — was 
I wing  led  hoblding  under  the  grand  stand.  The  starlssird  horn  of 
81m- fly,  so  named,  as  the  programme  said.  “ in  honor  of  Admirul 
Sperry,”  had  grazed  him  on  tlie  chest.  Then,  as  u further  compli- 
ment.  a picador  chose  to  stick  the  beast  with  two  quill*  that  un- 
furled the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  soon  us  they  entered  Ids  llesh. 
A dead  silence,  no  comment  of  any  kind.  But.  ulus!  one  of  them 
nagged,  fell  into  the  dust,  and  Mr.  Bull  stopp'd  s»n  it.  Quick  as 
a flash  a bluejacket  opposite  us  vaulted  into  the  arena,  tearing 
toward  i Hut  dug.  Hat  liat  off,  Isdl  trousers  flapping  comically. 
He  wasn't  going  to  see  his  dag  trampled  on!  lie  got  the  cheer* 
all  right.  Ami  although  it  was  against  the  rub's  for  uny  spectator 
to  enter  the  arena,  his  officers  cheered  him.  too. 

We  heard  later  tliul  a picador  was  killed;  a horn  went  into  hi* 
bosom  and  came  out  of  liis  check.  Well,  even  a picador  should 
have  ls'eii  goaded  by  that  unemotional  tlimng  to  blufT  out  a risk. 
We  had  left  after  the  third  bull,  ami  then  tlie  gingham  design  of 
seated  bluejackets  was  all  gaps.  We  left  after  the  spangled  man. 
making  sure  that  his  beast  was  helpless  from  the  quills  in  his  neck, 
sneaki-d  up  behind,  |hiusciI,  and  plunged  a knife  in ; and  a pair 
of  horses  raced  in,  dragging  half  a railway  truck,  ii|s>n  which  they 
tossed  the  carcass,  and  rais'd  out — in  the  long  smear  of  dust  which 
alwnya  amused  the  I.imans  to  their  most  exquisite  frenxv. 

I.ifierty  is  over  at  eight  o'clock.  Shortly  alter  seven,  you  begin 
to  clear  the  streets  around  the  landing.  .Meeting  a muster  at  arm*, 
the  patrol  says,  ” Hound  up  that  crowd  we  saw  just  now  going  in 
that  direction."  or.  “Take  this  side  of  the  street,  while  we  drag 
the  places  on  tlie  other.”  I /winging  along  counters,  scute. I in  bock 


room*,  yon  tell  the  willing,  engrossed  hoys  that  time’s  nearly  up 
and  they'd  belter  Is*  footing  it.  You  break  upon  the  must  bizarre 
parties:  a crowd  playing  with  a collie  dog  in  some  inner  court- 
yard: a big  blond  man  talking  to  a whole  dusky  family's  supper 
table,  with  a mutual  heart-to-heart  intimacy  (and  in  S|Miui*li!i 
that  no  one  but  a bluejacket  ever  could  improvise,  Generally 
tliey  shuffle  on  quietly  ahead;  sometimes  they  Imldly  I tack  trail. 
wliereu|Min  you  warn  tlum  again;  and  the  put  ml  remarks:  “ Well, 
it's  their  own  fault.  They  know  what’s  coming  to  them  it  they 
overstay  lilierty."  Perhaps  some  obi  fellow  as  exalted  as  u gun- 
ner's mate  thinks  It  a great  joke  to  give  you  the  slip  an.l  then 
greet  you  in  the  next  slop-shop,  ns  if  the  patrol's  duty  involve.! 
playing  hidc-aml-seek  with  him.  “ I’m  sorry  for  Sullivan.  ‘ says 
the  oilier r.  “He's  a good  man.  He  ought  to  know  better.” 

The  centre  of  excitement  is  the  plaza  ut  the  water’s  edge.  To 
the  returning  21MI0  add  the  stolid  native  throngs  that  impene- 
traldy  crowd  the  railings  of  the  quay:  the  launches  incessantly 
screeching  the  wigwag  letters  of  their  particular  ships:  visitors 
to  them  l.s.king  for  the  right  Ismt,  and  nearly  driving  the  Imti'le 
master  (one  of  the  patrol  stationrd  at  the  landing  i ilist ruclcd. 
Why,  only  the  betting  ring  ut  Jamaica,  or  Soldier’s  Kidd  of  a No- 
vember  Saturday,  is  like  it.  • 

A big.  gaping  mouthed  audience  surrounds  three  marines  who 
are  clog  dancing  in  the  hamlike  trolley  terminal.  A throng  eddic* 
from  under  the  trees  around  old  Bolivar's  statue,  where  a sailor 
luts  had  his  picket  picked,  and  a soldier  cop  is  leading  away  the 
culprit.  Two  or  three  lx»y* — only  two  or  tnree— are  asleep  prone 
mi  the  stone  steps  of  the  quay,  but  each  bits  a mate  who  guards 
him  jealously.  A |Minderous  creature  in  the  gray  Im-u-ImII  clothes 
l like  civilians’)  of  his  ships’  team  has  irresponsibly  lost  it  anil 
needs  assistance.  He  could  brush  the  patrol  aside  with  a Huger: 
still,  he  dimly  respects  authority,  while  resisting  it  with  humorous 
olistinacy.  The  crowd  doss's  u*  in  light;  tin*  fielder  flashes  re- 
sistance. then  stidden  docility.  And  you  hear  an  onlooker  from  the 
|uitml's  ship,  wiio  knows  .the  patrol's  nickname,  snicker  aloud. 
“I’ripe*!  I (‘ought  ’Dusty*  wits  a gotn*  to  paste  him  .me!*’ 

Tlien  for  days  out  on  board  you  note  mysterious  rapping*  pene 
trating  to  the  wurdmnin  mess  table;  you  can’t  locate  them, 
cither  up  in  (be  “doghouse'’  or  down  in  the  torpedo-mom.  Blue- 
jacket is  thriftily  hammering  out  the  debased  silver  of  that  coun- 
try into  Huger  rings.  You  hear  that  he  has  filtered  into  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  laud.  A lieutenant,  caught  hv  a land- 
slide far  up  on  the  famous  Oroya  Kail  mad,  found  it  whole  train- 
ful  of  sailoniirii  also  stranded  overnight  in  the  heart  of  the 
Andes.  Some  of  them  slept  out  on  the  mountains,  and  I he  Sphinx 
would  have  laughed  to  see  them  shin  down  to  the  track  iu  tlie 
morning,  through  the  heliotrope  and  century  plants.  Others 
carnpd  un  the  station  floor.  “Oh,  I step’  there  all  right,”  said  one 
coal-pa  **er — “till  ulsiut  live  A.M.,  when  the  I leas  up  and  .sounded 
mess-gear.” 


THE  PASSING  OF  A FAMOUS  THEATRE 


Tearing  down  the  Madison  Square  Theatre. 
In  West  Twenty  fourth  Street*  New  York 


By  CHARLES  P.  SAWYER 

THK  Madison  Square  Theatre,  for  almost  half  a century  one  of 
the  most  famous  playhouses  in  Ameyeu.  has  become  a memory 
treasured  affectionately  by  the  older  generation  of  New 
York’s  theatregoer*.  The  theatre  i*  being  torn  down,  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  whose  rear  it  adjoins.  Both  build- 
ings are  to  itiukc  way  for  new  business  structures. 

In  |Kti2  Amo*  H.  Kno  built  on  Twenty-fourth  Street,  back 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  a hall  intended  for  use  as  a stock 
exchange.  It  was  rebuilt  and  op-nod  in  November.  1803,  by 
Christy'*  minstrel*.  Two  years  later,  as  Brougham's  Theatre,  it 
was  the  scene  of  a disturbance  as  the  result  of  which  Kelley.  »l 
Kelley  and  Leon’s  minstrels,  was  shot.  The  theatre  was  then  the 
home  of  Itroogliiim’s  company  of  hurlesqiier*.  In  ISO!)  .lames  Fisk. 
Jr,,  of  unsavory  fame,  rebuilt  the  playhouse  entirely,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  For  n time  o|*'ralmulTe 
flourished  there;  hut  in  August  of  the  same  year  Augustin  Italy 
began  his  occupancy  of  the  house,  which  la-ted  until  January  1. 
1*7. 't.  when  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  a pros- 
pcroiis  season  ut  the  little  theatre’ : for  in  Italy's  company  were 
-lames  la>wi*.  Clara  Morris.  Mr*.  < i.  II.  Hilbert,  Funny  Davenport, 
and  other  player*  scarcely  less  distinguished.  “Saratoga  ' and 
“Article  17"  then  hud  their  notable  runs. 

In  I S77  the  bouse  was  rebuilt  and  occupied  for  a time  by 
KnU-rt  Heller,  the  " magician. '*  In  1878  it  was  known  as  ” Minnie 
fumming'*  Drawing-room  Theatre.”  In  IH7!»  the  Iiihis1  was  re- 
built with  n double  stage,  and  under  the  management  of  .1  Steele 
Mackaye  entered  upon  a career  of  remarkable  prosperity.  It  was 
then  called,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  ii 
was  during  this  period  of  ils  existence  that  the  famous  run  of 
• Hazel  Kirke”  on-urn d.  This  play  was  expected  to  ta»t  a week: 
it  run  for  481}  con*c>utive  |K-rformanees.  (Icorgia  Cayvan.  a*  trad- 
ing woman.  made  there  her  Hr*t  successes.  A.  M.  Palmer  lutd  the 

I from  lss.*»  till  IS'.H.  when  Charles  II.  Hoyt  begun  his  tenancy. 

ri'ehrislening  the  theatre  after  liis  own  name.  Coder  Hoyt,  the 

|i> njovcil  again  a |*'ri>‘d  ol  marked  good- fortune.  In-ginning 

with  the  product  ion  >>f  "A  Trip  to  Cliinalown.”  Hoyt's  tenancy 
ended  in  lS'.i7.  and  since  then  the  house  ha*  had  numerous  lessee*, 
mid  bus  know  n ninny  fnilitires  nnd  a few  successes.  But  for  alnu»t  a 
gene  rut hm-  from  l-xtl'.i  till  |8»7  Hie  pretty  little  theatre  enjoyed 
j<  reign  of  prosperity  almost  unequalled  in  the  history  of  tlie 
American  singe. 
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England’s 
New  Leaders 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


Herbert  Henry  .la- 
tfuith,  Ihr  nnr  Pre- 
mier of  England,  tea s 
born  in  Mod.  He 
had  a brilliant  career 
at  the  bar,  nrrrrd  a* 
Home  Secretary  (nan 
IKUi-U.i,  and  iron  ap- 
/Hauled  to  be  Chancel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  late  Campbell- 

Hanntrman  U in  miry 


Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
llannrrinan,  irho  diet  I 
on  April  JJ.  fillet I 
many  gorcrninental 
affirm  during  hit  long 
Parliamentary  career. 
Hr  i ran  Si'crclary  (or 
li  ar  in  the  Inti  l.ib 
real  adminittration. 
became  Liberal  I rath  r 
in  l >H'.> , unit  Premier 
at  the  tad  of  IIMtii 


London. 

II K “C  It"  cabinet  wax  it  strong  one;  the  Asquith 
cabinet  is  stronger.  It  i*  stronger,  in  the  first 
place,  liei-ause  it  is  lei!  by  a Premier  in  the 
lull  nittturity  of  his  very  remarkable  powers. 
I have  »o  nvrntly  dealt  with  Mr.  Asquith  in 
tlii«  jnnriial.  mill  with  the  contrast  he  presents 
to  his  predecessor,  that  I need  nut.  on  this  occa- 
sion give  more  than  a few  words  to  the  subject. 
The  secret  of  **  ” almost  phenomenal  sue- 

ceso  im  I'rime  Minister  lay  n«>t  in  his  intellect  nr  Ills  dcluiting 
|"'wer  or  strength  of  will,  hilt  solely  in  personality,  lie  hud  earned 
t Im-  Direction  anil  gratitude  of  all  Liberals  by  standing  manfully 
to  bis  guns  alien  the  tide  of  buttle  seemed  to  have  rolled  hopelessly 
against  bis  (tarty.  During  the  Ibier  war  bn  showed  moral  courage 
of  the  kind  that  democracies,  sooner  or  later,  are  always  sure  to 
reward.  The  man  who  confront*  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation,  tells  them  squarely  that  they  are  acting  wrongly,  and  un- 
'iwringly  denounces  the  policy  upon  which  their  hearts  are  set. 
is  invariably  in  the  end  more  respected  for  hi*  intrepidity  than  lie 
is  ahusisl  for  his  opinions.  That  was  the  case  with  "C-R,"  and  it 
i stuhlished.  especially  when  fortune  had  played  into  his  hands,  an 
irresistible  claim  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  jiarty.  In  the  Premiership 
"I'  H"  improved  ids  (sisition  by  the  exercise  of  a priceless  temper. 
Ills  geniality.  Id*  placid,  accommodating  disposition,  his  simple  sin- 
cerity did  more  to  confirm  his  |iereonal  supremacy  than  the  elo- 
quence. energy,  irud  overwhelming  authority  of  a tSIudstone  could 
have  done.  Far  more  stable  in  Ids  opinions  than  Mr.  McKinley, 
much  less  of  a trimmer,  his  success  in  ludding  together  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  his  following  was  achieved  by  Sir.  McKinley'* 
arts  of  conciliation  and  persuasion. 

Mr.  Annuitli  is  a man  of  a very  different  Idas.  He  has  little  or 
iioihing  of  “ (Ml*  " luhricating  mellowness.  With  inanv  high  and 
serviceable  gifts,  lie  bus  not  that  of  muking  himself  lovcJ.  Admira- 
tion. confidence,  respect— he  has  all  that.  Hilt  hitherto  he  has 
failed  to  elicit  those  wanner  sentiments  of  )H-rsonal  attraction 
which  give  to  leadership  its  true  vitality,  lie  is  virile,  energetic, 
supremely  sure  of  himself,  supremely  cu|»ahlc.  Ilia  bruin  is  an 
instrument  of  concent  rated  efficiency.  His  political  courage  has 
Is-en  proved  again  and  again.  As  a speaker  lie  has  no  superior  in 
Croat  Hrituin  in  the  qualities  of  precision,  readiness,  lucidity,  and 
in  the  command  of  vigorous,  telling  phrases.  Hut  men  complain 
that  he  is  loo  self  centred,  ton  aloof,  loo  bloodless,  too  metallic-. 
They  say  that  he  is  not  without  a spice  of  intellectual  arrogance. 
Ilmt  it  is  dilliciill  for  him  1o  make  the  necessary  allowances  for  that 
kind  of  honest  stupidity  of  which  Knulaml  is  prndigul.  and  that 
the  fuetor  of  his  personality  dis-s  not  work  out  to  nn  easy  equation. 
There  is  some  trulh  in  this.  Hut  on  the  other  hand  it  lias  always 
to  lie  rememlierrd  that  no  man  is  the  same  as  Prince  and  as  King, 
as  a Milmtdinute  minister  and  as  head  of  the  cabinet.  The  eleva- 
tion to  the  highest  uilhi-  of  nil  brings  with  it  an  enormous  change 
of  interests,  opport unities,  and  point  of  view.  Mr.  Asquith  bus 
always  hitherto  contrived  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  whatever  post 
he  might  In-  tilling,  and  I for  one  do  not  question  that  as  Premier 
he  will  succeed  in  cultivating  the  smaller  nrts  of  ingrutiation  in 
which  up  till  now  he  has  hardly  made  an  effort  to  excel.  Mean- 
while it  means  much  for  his  party  that  it  should  have  as  its 
leader  a man  of  his  unquestioned  driving  |siwer.  Carlyle  declared 
the  result  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  to  he  that  Kurope  hud  ex- 
« hanged  a mistress  for  a master.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
has  liap|s-ned  to  the  Liberals : and  Isith  the  party  and  the  country 
will.  I think,  secretly  welcome  the  touch  of  a firm  hand  on  the 
reins  and  the  sense  of  pur|MWc,  tenacity,  and  direction  in  the  liaek- 
grouiut. 

In  the  next  place,  the  new  cabinet  is  stronger  because  on  all 
questions  of  foreign  policy  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are  now  at  one.  So  far  ns  the  latter's  department  of 
affairs  is  concerned,  the  i-aldiict  is  u Hoselicry  cabinet  without  Uni 
Ro-ohery.  It  would  h-  hard  to  conceive  two  men  in  closer  political 
agrceim-nt  than  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Kdwnrd  tJrey.  lioth  belong 
to  the  sume  school  of  |Militical  thought  and  to  the  same  order 
of  |Mditieul  temperament.  I totli  are  pledged  to  uphold  the  con- 
tinuity of  foreign  policy.  Ill  the  last  cabinet  it  md  infrequently 


luip|M*ned  that  the  Premier  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  spoke  with 
two  voices.  "C-H”  subscribed  to  the  sentimental  view  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  rarely  ventured  on  questions  connected  with  tlu-m 
without  com  promising  his  country.  Ilis  handling  of  the  llague 
confrrenec  ami  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  far  instance,  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  general  sense  of  the  country.  Nobody 
in  Kngland  thought  it  was  Sir  Kdwnrd  Urey's  doing,  or  that  he 
reaily  approval  of  it.  It  was  universally  recognized  us  a stroke  off 
“C-H'n”  own  bat ; ami  the  awkwardness  of  the  Prime  Minister 
having  one  policy  and  his  Foreign  Secretary  another  was  widely 
commented  on.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  huppen  while  the 
present  cabinet,  lemains  in  office.  Tlie  agreement  Is- tween  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Sir  Kdwnrd  (Jrvv  on  the  (iref  principles,  aims,  and 
methods  of  Hrili-di  foreign  policy  is  complete,  and  the  nation  most 
assuredly  gains  by  it. 

Again  the  new  cabinet  is  stronger  Is-enuse  it  has  got  rid  of  some 
of  the  less  satisfactory  memls-rs  of  the  old.  laird  Klgin  leave* 
I lie  Colonial  Cilice  after  ruling  nn  nstonishi-d  Kmpire  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  "heavy  father”  of  stage  tradition.  Dull,  slow,  and  un- 
responsive. Im  resembled  that  predecessor  whom  laird  Rosebery 
has  crucified  as  "one  of  those  strange  children  of  our  political 
system  who  contrive  to  till  t lie  most  du/xling  office*  with  the  most 
complete  obscurity.”  Lord  Klgin  typified  the  kind  of  ultra-llritisli 
pcmniutlity  that  ought  never  to  be  allowed  inside  the  Colonial  Office 
— the  kind  of  personality  from  which  It  was  hoped  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  forever  rescued  the  governance  of  the  Kmpire.  laird 
Tweedmouth,  again,  is  transferred  from  the  Admiralty  at  $25,000 
a year  to  the  dignified  seclusion  of  thp  laird  Presidency  of  the 
Council  at  $10,000  a year.  A delightful  personality,  lie  has  not 
nroved  a great  success  as  an  administrator,  and  the  affair  of  the 
Kaiser's  letter  attached  a certain  ridicule  to  him. 

1-astly.  the  new  cabinet  is  stronger  hv  the  inclusion  of  some  new 
memls-rs  and  the  promotion  of  static  of  the  older  ones.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
( ■corgi-,  after  giving  Knglishmcn  nn  entirely  new  conception  of  tlm 
Hoard  of  Trade,  is  raised  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Kxrliequer. 
the  second  nn*t~  in  the  government,  within  thirty  months  of  his 
lirst  admission  to  ministerial  rank.  The  appointment  is  one  thut 
men  of  nil  parties,  and  particularly  men  of  business,  who  are 
usually  of  no  |turly,  an-  at  one  in  regarding  as  brilliantly  earned. 
Ilis  hard  hcadediMte*  and  practicality,  his  glowing  nature,  and  the 
irresistible  charm,  buoyancy,  and  frankness  of  his  manner,  the 
singularity  of  his  up|>eal  lioth  to  the  world  of  isnnmeree  ami  that 
of  sentiment,  and  his  real  electioneering  genius  must  make  him 
in  future  one  of  the  commanding  personalities  in  Knglish  politics. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  succeeds  him  at  the  Hoard  of  Trade, 
und  is.  as  I write,  engaged  in  n terrific  struggle  for  his  seat  in 
Manchester,  needs  nn  introduction  to  Americans.  It  is  a very  long 
while  since  a more  brilliantly  equip|ied  young  man  has  entered  Kng- 
lish public  life.  Only  peevishness  und  juirtisanshin  would  deny  Ins 
splendid  talents;  only  the  exaggeration  of  friendship  would  hold 
that  hi*  manlier  and  rhsrncler  stand  in  no  need  of  improvement. 
He  is  the  only  man  in  the  country  who  could  have  succeeded  Mr. 
Lloyd  Oi-orge  at  the  Hoard  of  Trade  without  creating  an  impression 
of  anti  climax.  For  my  pari  I do  not  doubt  Hint  lie  will  continue 
and  even  improve  upon  the  Llovd-t  Jcorge  tradition. 

laird  Crewe,  who  gis-s  to  the  Colonial  Ollier,  is  Ihc  soil  of  Monek- 
ton  Milnes.  mid  son-in  law  of  Lord  Rosebery.  He  is  in  his  tlfty- 
lirst  year.  Sixteen  years  ago  lie  served  for  a while  as  laird-l.ieu 
tenant  of  Ireland,  hilt  it  was  not  until  Pitifl.  when  the  whole  brunt 
of  defending  Mr.  Hirndl’s  education  hill  in  the  House  ol  laurd*  fell 
upon  him.  that  his  Parliamentary  gifts  ts-rame  recognized  in  full. 
A poet  of  *ome  distinction.  tin*  friend  of  lYnnyaoa  and  liniwning. 
and  always  fond  of  associating  with  literary  men.  laird  Crowe 
developed  during  the  education  delwtes  a very  rial  talent  for  deal- 
ing with  affaire.  His  humor,  ronminii  sense,  suavity,  and  literary 
llnvor  make  him  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  s|N-akers  and  a first-rate 
diplomatist.  Another  appointment  that  lias  aroused  a groat  deal 
of  interest,  although  mingled  with  some  doubts,  is  that  of  Mr. 
McKenna  to  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  McKenna  is  forty-five  years  old. 
and  possesses  a remarkable  head  for  finance.  He  is  a close  friend 
of  Mr.  Asquith,  and  showed  more  strength  than  caution  or  judg- 
ment in  taking  charge  of  the  education  hill  which  he  introduced 
a few  weeks  ago. 
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SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  STATION 


HOW  PENNSYLVANIA’S  STATE  CONSTABULARY  PUT  DOWN  A STRIKE 


MBMIIERfl  nr  TIIB  STATE  CONSTABULARY  PORTING  A OAK 
TIINOt'UII  TIIE  STREETS  OK  CHESTER,  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  TRAC- 
TIO.X  COMPANY  ARC  REMOVING  SPIKES  PLACES*  IX  THE  TRACKS 
IIY  TIIK  STRIKER*  TO  PUKVEXT  TIIE  MOVEMENT  OP  CANS 


A CONSTABULARY  TltonPKtt  OX  PATHOL  IMJTY.  AT  THE  HEIGHT  or 
THE  TROCBLB  MOKE  THAN  3INHI  STRIKERS  AM*  SYMPATHIZER*! 
SWARMED  THROUGH  TIIE  STREETS  OF  THE  CITY,  AND  TIIE  TRUOPERH 
WERE  CALLED  UPON  IT*U  UNUSUAL  COURAGE  AND  DISCMKTIOX 


DKSPITK  ii  threat  on  tl«*  pail  of  the  striking  street- railway 
employe**  of  Chester,  lVnnoylvania,  that  a nioti  of  .loon  would 
give  battle  to  any  armed  force  called  out  to  quell  them,  a force  of 
the  State  consul  Hilary  whs  «*rdi  led  by  tioveriior  Stuart  to  take 
charge  of  the  street*  of  the  city.  The  efficiency  <»f  the  constabulary 
was  demonstrated  by  Uic  fact  that  diaorder  was  effectually  sup- 


press'd and  the  business  of  the  traction  company  gradually  re- 
sumed. Shot*  were  exchanged  in  some  Instances,  and  some  injuries 
were  reported.  The  State  police  were  shot  at  from  ambush  and 
were  made  a target  for  stones,  bricks,  and  other  missiles  thrown 
from  concealed  positions;  but  the  resistance  of  the  strikers  re- 
solved itself  in  the  end  to  a straggling  hi-illadc  of  egg*. 


STRENGTHENING  OUR  FORCES  IN  THE  EAST — A SHIPMENT  OF  SUBMARINES 

FOR  MANILA 


THIS  SUBMARINE*  "SHARK  " AND  " PORPOISE  ’’  nr.INO 
MADE  KMT  HE  UPON  TIIE  HECK  OK  THE  NAVT  COLLIER 
•' CAEMAIl’*  PUR  TKAXHPOHTATK*N  TO  THE  PHILIPPINE*. 
TIIE  RESEMBLANCE  OK  THESE  CRAFT  TU  FISHES  IS 
HEIGHTEN  EH  IIY  THE  HAWKE  PIPE,  SUGGESTING 
AN  EYE,  AND  TIIE  MOI  TIIIJKK  TOKPKUO  PART 


THE  GREAT  CRANK  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY* 
YARD  HOISTING  ONE  OK  THE  KUBMAIIINE* 
A Hi  * X III*  THE  COLLIER.  TIIK  UTERI.  CAULK*  IIY 
WHICH  THESE  CRAFT  WERE  LIFTED  FROM  TIIK 
WATER  ARE  TIIK  ONXH  WHICH  WERE  K.MPIAJYFH 
IN  TOWING  TIIK.  POKlMUtOUM  DRY  DOCK  " PEW BY  “ 
ON  HER  MEMORABLE  VOYAGE  TO  MANILA 
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New  York’s  Own  College, 
and  its  New  Home 


W5?I]P*5S91IIE  northward  movement  of  Manhattan,  who**  business 
wj  tZszi&W  quarter  is  encroaching  yearly  upon  the  residential 
Hi  'r  M sect  ions,  has  driven  up  • town  many  old  educa- 
tional institution*.  The  last  to  yield  its  long 
established  quarters  to  the  movement  is  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  \ork,  which,  after  an  existence 
o|  sixty  years  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue,  has  now  c*tubli«hi*d  itself  among  the  cluster 
of  public  Institutions  upon  the  heights  of  llarh-m. 

The  College  of  the  t ily  of  New  York  has  been  associated  with 
the  history  of  Manhattan  since  1847.  when  it  was  chartered  under 
the  title  of  The  Free  Academy  by  the  Itoard  of  Kduration.  '*  It 
has  long  Is-on  u source  ol  regret  to  many  citizens  entertaining 
a lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education,”  read  the  re- 
port drawn  up.  " that  tlu-re  exists  in  our  city  no  institution  of 
u higher  grade  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  those  pupils  who 
have  completed  their  primary  education  in  our  common  schools.'' 

From  1847  until  the  year  18(i0  the  affairs  of  the  Free  Academy 
were  under  the  management  of  an  annually  appointed  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Hoard  of  Kduralinn.  By  the  Act  of  1808  the 
Ismrd  reused  to  Is*  the  governing  IkmIv,  hut  it*  memls-rs  remained 
trustees.  In  1£K)0  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  made  a further  change 
in  the  government  of  the  institution  by  creating  a new  Hoard  of 
Trustees,  coni|M>*rd  of  jiine  members,  ap|Miinted  bv  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  us  well  as  of  the  president  of  the  Hoard  «•/  Education,  who 
i j.  tx  officio,  an  additional  mem  tier.  The  appointed  ou-mhrra 
serve  for  nine  years  each. 

Prior  to  the  year  1882  one  year's  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  hud  been  made  a requisite  for  admission;  bill 
since  then  the  College  bus  ls-en  open  to  all  young  men  of  the 
eity  of  pro|»rr  age  and  HUllicierit  qualification*.  Graduates  of 
city  high  schools  arc  admitted  on  their  diplomas. 

it  was  a-  much  the  increasing  nttmher  of  applicants  as  tlw* 
encroach  men  Is  of  the  business  sort  ion  that  drove  the  College  from 
Twenty-third  Street  to  Harlem.  Ten  years  ago  the  city  procured 
as  u »rte  for  the  new  buildings  four  blocks  upon  St.  Nicholas 
Heights,  extending  from  Ono-Hundred-und  Thirty  eighth  Street 
to  Ono-Hiindred-aud-Fortictli  Street,  and  iietwren  St.  Nicholas 
Terrace  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  In  ItMKI  five  new  huildings  were 
la-gun  here;  the  Main  Building,  which  contains  the  administrative 
oil  ices,  aosetnldy  hall,  lecture  and  recitation  nwm*.  and  lalsiratorirs: 
the  Chemist rv  Building:  the  Mechanic  Arts  Building:  the  Academic 
Building,  known  as  the  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  in  commemoration 
of  the  chief  member  of  the  Board  ol  Education  instrumental  in 
creating  the  old  Free  Academy:  and  the  t iymnasium.  These  will 
lie  dedicated  to  tlu  ir  permanent  uses  on  the  14th  of  May. 

The  4000  students  ol  the  College  ure  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  larger  ol  which,  miralx-ring  2700.  consists  ol  pupils  in  the 
picparatorv  department  These  will  he  taught  in  the  Townsend 
Harris  Hall,  and  the  old  College  Building  .on  Twenty-third  Street 
will  Is-  maintained  as  an  annex  lor  this  purpose.  In  the  College 
proper  are  offered  three  courses,  each  lour  years  in  length,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  A.B..  and  three  of  the  same  length  to  the  de- 
gree B.8. 

The  new  group  o|  huildings.  seen  from  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
presents  a striking  appearance,  dominating  by  its  position,  archi- 
tecture, and  color  effects  the  clusters  of  institutions  lictwcrn 
the  Cnlhrdrul  ami  Morris  High  School  that  crown  the  hlulTa  over- 


O'pymcm mo»  li»  B P.  Me  Manas 

President  John  H.  Finley,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


looking  the  Harlem  plain. 

The  observer,  coming  upon 
tlte  College  suddenly  as  lie 
ascends  the  slope,  is  nltnost 
start  lrd  by  the  violent  con- 
trast between  the  rugged, 
dark  atone  of  the  walls  and 
the  white  terracotta  fram- 
ing material  that  crowns 
each  edifice  and  wall.  It 
accentuates  the  hold  and 
impressive  sharpness  of  out- 
line. and  appears  almost  in 
harmonious.  But  the  Col 
lege  lias  been  Imilt  for  the 
future,  and  this  apparent 
contrast  and  crudeness  was 

effected  deliberately.  With  age  there  will  come  a general  softening 
of  tones — such  an  effect  lias,  indeed,  already  I teen  noteil  since 
the  lirst  stones  were  laid. 

The  Main  Building  contains  class  rooms  for  all  the  departments 
appertaining  to  a pure  academic  course,  the  offices  of  the  in 
stitution,  quarters  for  the  fuculty  (which  numbers  more  than 
200).  the  library,  and  the  great  assembly  hull.  There  are  four 
large  lecture  rooms,  two  in  each  wing  of  the  building,  capable 
of  containing  two  hundred  students  apiece.  Immediately  jtl*>ve 
the  locker  room  on  the  first  store  of  the  central  portion  «>f  tin* 
Main  Building  is  a spueious  colonnaded  hall,  in  the  front  of 
which  stand*  the  group  of  offices  occupied  by  President  Finley 
On  either  side  of  the  library  entrance  stairways  .lead  up  t«»  the 
ningniticent  assembly  hall,  which  is  to  In-  utilized,  in  addition  to 
the  collegiate  requirements,  lor  the  city's  entertainment  of  visitors 
of  distinction  ii|Min  occasion.  An  impressive  picture  hv  Edwin 
II.  Blashlield,  illustrative  of  Wisdimi.  bungs  alsive  the  platform. 

The  Gymnasium.  preside*!  over  liy  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  enmplete  in  tliis  country.  Iteiu-atli  tin* 
< .'vm  nasi  urn  is  a »winuwing-]XMd  of  one  hundred  feet  by  twenty-nine. 
Fmm  l)r.  Storey's  point  of  view  the  chief  centre  of  interval  in 
this  building  is  the  little  examination  room,  with  it*  gin**  table, 
whitewashed  wall*,  and  clean  odor  of  antiseptics.  Every  -tud>n> 
will  j mi**  n doctor's  examination  on  entering  the  College,  and 
records  will  lie  filed  and  recommendations  made. 

Very  enmplete  shops  and  lalsiratorii •«  have  In-cii  installed  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts  Building,  which  contains  also  the  jiower  plant. 
There  is  a large  assembly  hall  in  the  Townsend  Harris  Hall  tor 
the  preparatory  division.  Subways  and  pipe  galleries  interconnect 
all  the  buildings. 

On  Dedication  day  ceremonies  will  lie  performed  in  connection 
with  the  naming  of  the  College  gates.  There  are  four  of  tlie-e. 
crowned  with  arches — three  triple  and  a single  one.  They  will  be 
named  the  Hamilton,  Washington,  Amsterdam,  and  St.  Nicholas 
gates,  from  the  thorough  fa  res  or  places  of  historic  interest  that 
they  confront. 

The  opening  of  the  College's  new  home  murks  fittingly  Mr. 
Finley's  fifth  year  a*  it*  president — a period  during  which  hi* 
wisdom,  foresight,  and  skill  as  an  educator  and  administrator 
have  brought  the  institution  to  its  present  position  of  influence  and 
usefulness. 
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BHKN,  the  next  day,  Artois  sat  down  at  his 
tab)*-  to  work  he  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
centrate his  mind.  The  irritation  of  the 
previous  evening  had  pawed  away,  lie  at- 
tributed it  to  the  physical  elicit  made  upon 
him  by  the  disturbed  atmosphere.  Now  the 
siiti  shone,  the  sky  was  clear,  the  sea  calm, 
lie  had  just  come  out  of  an  ice-cold  hath,  hud 
taken  his  coffee,  and  smoked  one  cigarette.  A 
quiet  morning  lay  before  him.  (juitt? 
lie  got  up  and  went  to  the  window. 

On  the  wooden  roof  of  the  huth  establishment  opposite  rows  of 
towels,  hung  out  to  dry,  were  moving  listlessly  to  and  fro  in  the 
soft  breeze,  t'apri  was  utmost  hidden  by  haze  in  the  distance. 
In  the  sea.  just  heluw  him,  several  heads  of  swimmers  moved, 
ttne  hoy  was  ••  making  death."  lie  tloated  rat  hi*  hack  with  his  eye* 
closed  and  his  arms  extended.  Ilis  body,  giving  itself  without  re- 
sistance to  every  movement  of  the  water,  looked  eorpsrlikc  and 
ghostly. 

A companion  sliouted  to  him.  He  threw  up  his  arms  suddenly 
and  shouted  a reply  in  the  broadest  Neapolitan,  then  began  to 
swim  vigorously  towards  the  slimy  rocks  at  the  l*»*e  of  Cast  el 
dell’  (ho.  L'pon  the  wooden  terrace  of  the  hatha  among  green 
plants  in  pots  stood  three  women,  probably  friends  of  the  pro- 
prietor. For  though  it  was  already  hot  the  regular  bathing  season 
of  Naples  had  not  yet  la-gun  and  the  hath*  were  not  completed. 
Only  in  July,  after  the  fista  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  do  the 
Neapolitans  give  theniM-lves  heart  and  soul  to  the  sea.  Artois 
knew  this  and  wondered  idly  what  the  women  were  doing  on  the 
terrace.  One  had  a dog.  It  sat  in  the  sun  and  began  to  rough. 
A long  wagon  on  two  wheels  went  liy,  drawn  by  two  mules  and 
a thin  horse  harnessed  abreast.  It  was  full  of  white  stone.  The 
driver  had  bought  some  green  stuff  and  Hung  it  down  upon  the 
white.  He  wore  a handkerchief  on  his  head.  Ilis  rhest  was  hare. 
As  he  passed  Is-nealh  the  window  he  sang  a loud  song  that  Bound- 
rd  Kastcrn.  such  a song  as  the  Spanish  wagoners  sing  in  Algeria, 
as  they  set  nut  by  night  on  their  long  journey*  toward*  the  desert, 
t'pon  ’a  tiny  platform  of  wish!,  farttenrd  to  slanting  stakes  which 
met  together  beneath  it  in  a tripod,  a stout  man  in  shirt  and 
trousers,  with  black  whiskers,  was  sitting  on  a chair  fishing  with 
a ns!  and  line.  A boy  sat  beside  him  dangling  his  legs  over  the 
water.  At  a little  distance  a large  fishing-smack,  with  sails  set 
to  catch  the  breeze  farther  out  in  the  bay,  was  being  laboriously 
towed  towards  the  open  sea  by  half-naked  men.  who  shouted  as 
they  toiled  at  the  immense  oars. 

Artois  wondered  where  they  were  going.  Their  skins  were  a 
rich  orange  color.  From  a distance  in  the  sunlight  they  looked 
like,  incu  of  gold.  Their  cries  and  their  firm*  movements  sug- 
gested some  flint astic  quest  to  lands  of  mysterious  tumult. 

Artois  wished  that  Yen-  could  we  them. 

What,  wire  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  doing? 

To-day  his  mind  was  Is-yoml  his  governance,  and  roamed  like 
a vagrant  on  a long  while  roud.  Kvrrj thing  tl-nt  he  «»w  Is-low 
him  in  the  calm  radiance  of  the  morning  pushed  it  from  thought  to 
thought.  Ycl  none  of  (line  thoughts  were  valuable.  None  seemed 
fully  formed.  Tiny  roembh-d  lieu  ids.  things  seen  so  fur  away  that 
one  cammt  tell  what  they  are.  but  is  only  aware  that  they  exist  and 
can  attract  attention. 

lie  came  out  u|s>n  hi-  balcony.  As  he  did  so  lie  looked  down  into 
the  road,  ami  saw  a hired  carriage  drivy  up.  with  Hermionc  iu  it. 
She  glanced  up  and  saw  him. 

- May  I com®  in  for  a minute?” 

lb*  nodded,  smiling,  and  went  out  to  meet  her.  glad  of  this  in- 
terrupt ion. 

They  met  at  tin-  door  of  the  lift.  As  Hermionc  stepped  out  she 
cast  a rather  anxious  glance  at  her  friend,  a glance  that  seemed 
to  say  that  she  was  not  quite  certain  of  her  welcome.  Artois's  eves 
r pa«*u red  her. 

“ I feel  guilty."  she  said. 

" Why  ?“ 

"Coming  at  *iteh  an  hour.  Are  you  working?" 

“ No.  I don't  know  why.  hut  I am  inrapablr  of  work.  I feel 
both  lazy  and  resiles*,  an  unfruitful  combination-  Per  hap*  some- 
thing in  me  secretly  knew  that  you  wer-  coming." 

“ Then  It  is  my  fault.” 

They  mine  inio  his  sitting  room.  It  bad  four  windows,  two 
facing’  the  sea.  two  kinking  «m  tfie  road,  and  the  terrace*  and 
garden  of  the  Hotel  Haaaler.  The  room  scarcely  suggest**!  it* 
present  occupant.  It  contained  a light  yellow  carpet  with  pink 
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(lowers  strewn  over  it,  ml  and  gold  chairs,  mirrors,  a white  marble 
mantelpiece,  a gray  and  pink  sofa  with  a pink  cushion.  Only  the 
large  writing  table,  covered  with  manuscript*,  letters,  and  photo- 
graphs in  frames,  said  something  individual  to  the  visitor.  Her- 
minne  and  Vcre  were  among  the  photographs. 

Hermionc  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 

“ I have  come  to  consult  you  about  something.  Kmile." 

**  What  is  it?" 

**  I rcallv  meant  to  a*k  von  last  night.  Imt  snirhuw  I couldn’t;'' 

'*  Why?" 

*'  I don’t  know.  We — I — there  seemed  to  lie  a sort  of  harrier 
between  us — didn't  there!" 

’*  I was  in  a bad  humor.  I wu»  tired  after  the  journey,  and 
|*-rhap*  the  weather  upset  me." 

*'  lt'a  all  right— one  can’t  Is*  always — Well,  this  is  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  I alluded  to  it  yesterday  when  I told  you  al*>ut 
my  visit  1^  Naples  with  Madam*-  Alliani.  Do  you  remember?*’ 

**  You  bintc-d  you  had  seen,  or  heard  of,  some  tragedy." 

’*  Yes.  I ladieve  it  is  a quite  ordinary  one  in  Naples.  We  went 
to  visit  a consumptive  woman  in  one  of  these  narrow  streets  going 
up  hill  to  the  left  of  the  Yin  Kuma.  and  while  there  by  chance  I 
heard  of  It.  In  the  same  bouse  a«  the  *irk  woman  there  Is  a girl. 
Not  many  days  ago  site  was  beautiful." 

" Yea?  What  ha*  happened  to  her!" 

" I’ll  tell  you.  Her  name  is  1'rppJna.  She  is  only  nineteen, 
but  she  has  been  one  of  tlio***  who  are  not  given  a eliance.  She 
was  left  an  orphan  very  young  and  went  to  live  with  an  aunt. 
This  aunt  is  a horrible  old  woman.  I believe*— they  say  she  goes 
to  the  (ialleria — " 

Hermionc  pun-tcd. 

**  I understand,"  said  Artois. 

"She  is  greedy,  wicked,  merciless.  We  had  the  story  from  the 
woman  we  were  visiting,  a neighbor.  This  aunt  forced  I’eppina 
into  sin.  Her  beauty,  which  must  have  Ken  extraordinary, 
naturally  attract'd  attention  and  turned  j**oplc'«  head*.  It  seems 
to  have  driven  one  man  nearly  mad.  He  is  a fisherman,  not  young, 
and  a married  man.  It  seems  that  he  i*  notoriously  violent  and 
jealous,  and  thoroughly  un— -rupuloii*.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Ctmorra,  too.  He  neutered  I’eppina  with  his  attentions,  coming 
day  after  day  from  Mergelliua.  where  he  lives  with  his  wife.  One 
night  he  entered  the  house  and  made  a scene.  lYpjntta  refused 
finally  to  receive  his  advances,  and  told  him  she  lulled  him  before 
all  the  neighbors,  lie  took  out  a razor  and — ” 

Hermioue  stopped. 

" I understand,''  said  Artois.  “ He  disfigured  her." 

“ Dreadfully.” 

"It  is  often  done  here.  Sometime*  a youth  dees  it  simply  to 
show  that  a girl  is  hi*  property.  Hut  what  i*  it  you  wish  to  do 
for  I’eppina  ? I sec  you  have  a plan  in  your  head.” 

’*  I want  to  hav--  ln-r  on  the  island." 

“ In  what  capacity?" 

“ As  u servant.  She  can  work.  She  is  imt  a bad  girl.  She  ha* 
only — well.  Kmile,  the  aunt  only  succeeded  in  f«  reing  one  lover  mi 
her.  That  is  the  truth.  He  was  rich  and  bribed  the  atlul.  But 
of  course  the  neigldmr*  all  know,  and — the  population  here  has  it* 
virtues,  hut  it  is  not  exactly  a delicate  population.” 

" For  Baceo!" 

“And  now  that  tin*  poor  girl  i-  disfigured  thr  aunt  is  going  to 
turn  her  out  of  doom.  She  says  Ivppirut  must  go  and  earn  money 
for  herself.  Of  course  nobody  will  take  her.  1 want  to.  I have 
seen  her,  talked  to  her.  She  wmihl  Is*  si  thankful.  She  I*  in 
despair.  Think  of  it!  Nineteen,  ami  all  her  beauty  gone!  Isn’t 
it  devilish?" 

" And  the  man?"  • 

“Oh,  they  say  he’ll  get  scarcely  anything  if  anything.  Two  or 
three  months,  perhap«.  He  is  'protected.'  It  make*  my  blood 
boil." 

Artois  was  silent,  waiting  for  her  to  say  more,  to  ask  questions. 

“The  only  thing  ia — Vere,  Kmile,"  she  said. 

" Yeie?” 

'*  Yes.  You  know  hot®  friendly  she  is  with  the  servant*.  1 
like  her  to  Is*.  Hut  of  course  till  now  they  have  been  all  right — 
so  far  as  I know." 

“ You  do  well  to  add  that  proviso." 

" IVppinn  would  not  Wait  on  u*.  She  would  K*  in  the  kitchen. 
Ain  I justified  in  taking  her?  Of  course  I could  help  her  with 
money.  If  I had  not  seen  her,  talked  to  her.  that  is  what  I should 
have  done,  no  doubt.  It nt  sl*e  wants- -she  want*  everything, 
peace,  a decent  home,  pure  air.  I feel  she  want*  the  island." 

” And  the  other  servants?" 

“They  need  only  know  she  was  attacked.  They  need  not  know 
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her  |ia»t  hiatory.  Hut  ull  that  dw»  not  matter.  It  in  only  t ho 
question  of  Vera  that  troubles  me." 

“ You  mean  that  you  are  not  decided  whether  you  ought  to 
bring  into  the  house  with  Vert*  a girl  who  is  not  as  Yere  is?" 

" Yes.” 

“ And  you  want  me  to  advise  you  ?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ I can’t  do  that,  Hermione." 

She  looked  at  him  almost  as  if  she  were  startled. 

“ Why  not  t I always  rely — ” 

**  No,  no.  This  is  not  a man’s  business,  my  business.” 

He  spoke  with  an  odd  brusqueneso,  and  there  were  traces  of 
agitation  in  his  face.  Hermione  did  not  at  all  understand  what 
Mini  wn*  prompting  him,  but  again,  as  <>n  the  previous  evening, 
she  felt  as  if  there  were  a barrier  between  them;  very  slight,  per- 
haps. very  shadowy,  but  definite,  nevertheless.  There  was  no 
longer  complete  frankness  in  their  relations.  At  moments  her 
friend  seemed  to  Ik-  subtly  dominated  by  some  secret  irritation, 
or  anxiety,  which  she  did  not  comprehend.  She  bad  been  aware 
of  it  yesterday.  She  was  aware  of  it  now.  After  his  last  excla- 
mation she  said  nothing. 

" You  are  going  to  this  girl  now?”  he  asked. 

" I meant  to.  Yea,  I shall  go.” 

She  sat  still  for  a minute,  looking  down  at  the  pink  and  yellow 
carpet. 

*■  And  what  will  you  do?” 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

“ I think  1 shall  take  her  to  the  inland.  I am  almost  sure  I 
shall.  Kmile.  1 don’t  la-lieve  in  cowardice,  and  I sometimes  think 
I am  inclined  to  Is-  a coward  about  Vere.  She  is  growing  up. 
She  will  be  seventeen  this  year,  very  soon.  There  are  girls  who 
marry  at  sixteen,  even  Kugfish  girls.” 

“ That  is  true.” 

She  could  gather  nothing  from  his  tone;  and  now  his  face  was 
perfectly  calm. 

" My  instinct  is  to  keep  Vere  just  as  she  is,  to  preserve  the 
loveliness  of  childhood  in  her  as  long  a*  possible,  to  keep  away 
from  her  alt  knowledge  of  sin,  sorrow,  the  things  that  distract 
and  torture  the  world.  Hut  I mustn’t  be  selfish  about  Vere.  I 
mustn't  keep  her  wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  That  is  unwhole- 
some. And.  after  all,  Vere  must  have  her  life  apart  from  me. 
Last  night  1 realized  that  strongly.” 

" I-ast  night?” 

“ Yea,  from  the  way  in  which  she  treated  the  Marehc*e.  and 
later  from  something  else.  larnt  night  Vere  showed  two  sides  of 
a woman’s  nature — the  capacity  to  hold  her  own.  what  is  vulgarly 
railed  * to  keep  her  distance.’  and  the  capacity  to  lx*  motherly," 
“Was  Vere-  motherly  to  the  Marchesino,  then?”  asked  Artois, 
not  without  irony. 

“ No— to  RufTo." 

“That  hoy?  llut  where  was  he  last  night?” 

“When  we  got  back  to  the  island,  and  the  laonrh  had  gone 
off,  Vere  nnd  I stood  for  a minute  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  to 
listen  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  Vere  loves  the  sea.” 

“ I know  that.” 

As  he  spoke  he  thought  of  something  that  Hermione  did  not 
know. 

" The  Pool  was  protected,  and  under  the  lee  of  the  inland  it 
was  comparatively  culm.  Hut  the  min  was  falling  in  torrents. 
There  was  one  fishing  Iswt  in  the  Pool,  close  to  where  we  were, 
and  as  we  were  standing  and  listening  Vere  said,  suddenly.  * Madre. 
that's  Ruffo’a  boat.’  1 asked  her  how  she  knew — because  he  has 
changed  into  another  l*>ut  lately — she  had  told  me  that.  *1  saw 
his  head.’  she  answered.  * lie's  there  and  he's  not  asleep.  Poor 
boy.  in  all  this  rain!'  Ruffo  has  been  ill  with  fever,  as  I told 
you.  and  when  Vere  said  that.  I remembered  it  nt  oner.” 

"Had  you  told  Vere  yet?"  interposed  Artois. 

“No.  Hut  I did  then.  Emile.  she  showed  an  agitation  that — 
well,  it  was  almost  strange.  I think.  She  begged  me  to  make  him 
conic  into  the  house  and  spend  the  night  there,  sufc  from  the  wind 
nnd  the  rain.” 

“ And  you  did.  of  course?" 

“ Ye».  He  was  looking  very  pale  and  shaky.  The  men  let 
him  eonte.  They  were  nice  nnd  sympathetic.  1 think  they  arc 
fowl  of  the  hoy. 

“ Huff.,  stems  to  know  how  to  attract  people  to  him.” 

“And  so  Vera  played  the  mother  to  Ruffo?” 

” Yes.  I never  saw  t hit t side  «f  her  la-fore.  She  was  a woman 
tlirn.  Kventually  Ruffo  slept  with  Gaspare." 

"And  how  did  Gaspare  accept  the  situation’" 

" Wetter  than  I should  have  expected.  I think  he  likes  Ruffo 
personally,  though  he  is  inclined  to  be  suspicious  and  jealous  of 
any  strangers  who  comp  into  our  lives.  Hut  I haven't  hud  time 
to  talk  to  him  this  morning." 

“ Is  Ruffo  still  in  the  house ?" 

“Oh  no.  lie  went  off  in  the  boat.  They  came  for  him  about 
eight." 

“Ah!" 


Artoi*  went  to  the  window  nnd  looked  out.  Hut  now  he  saw 
nothing,  although  the  three  women  were  still  talking  nnd  gesticu- 
lating on  the  terrace  of  the  Imlh-house,  more  fishing-lsMt*  were 
bring  towed  or  rowed  out  into  the  boy,  carta  were  passing  bv, 
and  people  were  strolling  in  the  sun. 

“Von  sav  that  Vera  showed  agitation  last  night?"  he  said, 
turning  round  after  a moment. 

" A Unit  Ruffo’a  illnrs>-?  It  really  almost  amounted  to  that. 
Hut  Vere  was  certainly  excited.  Didn't  you  notice  it?" 

*'  I think  she  was.” 

“Emile,"  Hermione  said,  after  mi  instant  of  hesitation,  "you 


remember  my  ssiying  to  you  the  other  day  that  Vere  wan  not  a 
stranger  to  me?’ 

" Yes,  quite  well,” 

" You  said  nothing — I don't  think  you  agreed.  Well,  since  that 
day — only  since  then — I have  sometime*  felt  that  there  is  much 
in  Vere  that  I do  not  understand,  much  that  is  hidden  from 
me.  Hus  she  changed  lately?" 

“ She  is  at  an  age  when  development  seems  sudden,  and  is  often 
striking,  even  startling." 

"I  don’t  know  why,  hut — Imt  I dread  something."  Hermione 
said.  “ I feel  as  if— no,  i don't  know  what  I feel.  Hut  if  Vers? 
should  ever  drift  away  from  me  I don’t  know  how  I could  bear 
it.  A boy — one  ex|K-rt*  him  to  go  out  into  the  world.  But  a 
girl!  1 want  to  keep  Vere.  I must  keep  Vere.  If  nnvlliing  el*«* 
were  to  be  taken  from  me  I don’t  think  I could  bear  it.” 

" Vere  loves  you.  He  sure  of  that.” 

“ Yes.” 

Hermione  got  up. 

“ Well,  you  won’t  give  me  your  advice?” 

“ No,  Hermione,” 

He  looked  at  her  steadily. 

" You  must  treat  Vere  as  you  think  liest,  order  her  life  as  you 
think  right.  In  some  thing*  you  do  wisely  to  consult  me.  itm 
in  this  you  must  rely  on  yourself.  Let  your  heart  teach  you. 
Do  not  ask  questions  of  my  head.” 

“ Your  head!”  she  exclaimed. 

There  was  a trace  of  disappointment,  even  of  surprise-,  in  lier 
voice.  She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  were  going  to  sav  more,  but 
again  she  wa*  disconcerted  by  something  in  his  look,  his  attitude. 
**  Well,  good-by.  Kmile." 

" 1 will  come  with  you  to  the  lift.” 

He  went  with  her  and  touched  the  electric  bell.  As  they  waited 
for  a moment  he  added; 

" I should  like  to  have  an  evening  quietly  on  the  island.” 

"Come  to-night,  or  whenever  you  like.  Don’t  fix  a time.  Come 
when  the  inclination  whispers— * I want  to  be  with  friends.’  ” 

He  pressed  her  hand. 

"Shall  I see  l’eppina?” 

“ Ch!  lo  sa?” 

" And  Ruffo?" 

She  laughed. 

“ The  Marchesino,  too,  perbapn." 

“No,"  suid  Artois,  emphatically.  " Disfigured  girls  and  fisher - 
boys — as  many  as  you  like,  but  not  the  nita  aristocrazia  Xa- 
poletana.” 

“ Hut  1 thought—” 

*’  I like  Doro,  but — I like  him  in  his  place.” 

“And  his  place!” 

" Is  not  the  islund — when  I wish  tn  Is-  quiet  there.” 

The  lift  came  and  she  descended.  Artois  went  out  once  more 
on  to  the  lialcony.  and  watched  her  get  into  the  carriage  and 
diive  away  towards  Xu  oh*.  She  did  not  look  up  again. 

“She  has  gone  to  fetch  that  girl,  I'epplna,"  Artois  said  to  him- 
self, ” and  1 might  have  prevented  it." 

He  knew  very  well  tlu*  reason- why  Ik*  had  not  interfered,  lie  bail 
not  interfered  because  be  had  wished  too  much  to  interfere.  The 
desire  had  been  strong  enough  to  startle  him.  to  warn  him. 

An  islet ! That  suggests  isolation.  Like  Ht-rmione  lie  w islu-d 
to  isolate  Vera,  to  preserve  her  ns  she  was  in  character.  He  did 
not  know*  when  the  wish  had  lirst  been  consciously  in  his  mind, 
hut  he  knew  that  since  he  had  been  consulted  by  Vere.  since  she 
had  broken  through  her  reserve  and  submitted  to  him  In-r  poem*, 
unveiling  for  him  alone  wliat  was  really  to  her  a holy  of  holies, 
the  wish  had  enormously  increased.  He  told  himself  that  Vere  wit* 
unique,  and  that  he  longed  to  keep  her  unique,  so  that  the  talent 
he  discerned  in  lier  might  remain  unaffected.  How  great  her 
talent  was  lie  did  not  know.  Hr  would  not  know,  perhaps,  for  n 
very  long  time.  Hut  it  was  definite,  it  was  intimate.  It  was 
Vera’*  talent,  no  one  else'*. 

He  had  made  up  hi*  mind  very  soon  about  Hermione’*  inca- 
pacity to  produce  work  of  value.  Although  Vere  was  such  a child, 
so  inexperienced,  so  innocent,  so  cloistered,  he  knew  at  once  that 
he  dared  not  da*h  her  hopes.  It  was  |>»*sihlt-  that  she  might 
eventually  become  what  lier  mother  certainly  could  never  be. 

But  she  must  not  Ik-  interfered  with.  Her  connection  with  tlie 
sea  must  not  Is-  severed.  And  people  were  coming  into  her  life: 
Ruffo.  the  Marchesino,  and  now  this  wounded  girl,  lvppina. 

Artois  felt  uneasy,  lie  wished  Hermione  were  less  generotis- 
)n  Jirted,  less  Impulsive.  Slu-  looked  on  him  as  a guide,  a check. 
Ik  knew  that.  Hut  tin*  time  he  would  not  exercise  his  prerogu- 
tive.  Ruffo  did  not  mind—  nt  least  he  thought  he  did  not.  The 
lioy  was  a sen  creature.  He  might  even  Is-  an  inspiring  force  to 
Wre.  Something  Artoi*  had  read  hud  taught  him  that.  And 
Ruffo  interested  him,  attracted  him  too. 

Hut  he  hated  Vere'*  acquaintance  with  the  Marchesino.  lie 
knew  that  tin*  Marchesino  would  make  love  to  her.  And  the 
knowledge  whs  odious  to  him.  Let  Vere  be  loved  by  the  sea,  but 
by  no  man  as  yet. 

And  tlii*  giil.  I'cppiiiit? 

He  thought  of  Ho*  horrors  of  Naples,  of  the  thing*  that  happen 
“behind  the  shutter.”  of  the  lives  hd  by  sonic  men  and  women. 
Mime  boy*  and  gitl*  of  the  great  city  I*  m ath  the  watching  vol- 
cano. He  thought  of  evening*  lie  had  spent  in  the  Galleria.  He 
saw  before  him  si n old  woman  about  who®  he  bad  often  wondered. 

A I way*  at  night,  nnd  often  in  the  afternoon,  sin-  wulkcd  in  the 
Galleria.  She  wa*  invariably  alone.  The  first  time  he  had  “eon 
In-r  he  had  not  Iced  her  Ih'i-umm-  *ho  had  a slightly  humped  hack. 
Her  hair  wa*  snow  -white,  ami  was  drawn  away  from  her  long 
pule  foes  and  carefully  arranged  under  a modest  bonnet.  She 
carried  a small  umbrella  and  a tiny  lug.  Glancing  at  her  can- 
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linlljr,  lie  had  supposed  her  to  Ik-  a respectable  widow  of  the 
Isorglivse  class.  Kut  l lien  he  hud  aceii  her  again  and  ugaiu,  and 
l*v  degrees  he  had  come  to  believe  that  she  wan  something  very 
different.  And  then  one  night  in  lute  spring  he  had  wen  her 
ill  a new  light  dress,  with  white  thread  glove*.  And  she  had 
noticed  him  watching  her,  and  had  cu*t  upon  him  a look  that 
wui  unmistakable,  a look  from  the  world  " hrliind  the  shutter 
nnd  he  had  understood.  Then  ahe  had  followed  him  persistently. 
When  he  wit  before  the  "(Iran  Cuff*  " sipping  hi*  coffee  and  lis- 
t <-ning  to  the  orchestra  of  women  that  play*  on  the  platform  out- 
side the  eaff*.  she  had  passed  and  repaawd.  always  easting  U|"»n 
him  that  glance  of  sinister  understanding,  of  invitation,  of  dreary 
wickedness  that  sought  for,  and  believed  that  it  had  found,  an 
answering  wickedness  in  him. 

Terrible  old  woman!  IVppinu's  aunt  might  well  lie  like  that. 
And  iVppina  would  sleep,  perhaps  to-night,  in  the  < .isa  del  Mare, 
under  the  same  roof  as  Vere. 

lie  resolved  to  go  tluit  evening  to  the  inland,  to  s«-e  IVppina.  to 
see  Vere.  He  wished,  too,  to  have  a little  talk  with  Gaspare 
alKiut  ItnITo. 

The  watchdog  instinct,  which  dwelt  also  in  Gaspare.  was  alive 
in  him. 

Kut  to-day  it  was  alive  to  do 
service  for  Vere,  not  for 
llcrtnione.  lie  knew  that,  and 
-aid  to  himself  that  it  was 
natural.  For  Ilermione  was  a 
woman,  with  oxjiericnce  of  life: 
but  Vere  was  only  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  world.  She 
needed  protection  more  than 
lleruiione. 

Some  time  ago,  when  he  was 
returning  to  Naples  from  the 
island  on  an  evening  of  aeirorco. 

Artois  had  in  thought  trans- 
ferred certain  hope*  of  hi*  from 
Ilermione  to  Vere.  He  had  said 
to  himself  that  he  must  hence- 
forth hope  for  Ilermione  in 
Vere. 

Now  was  he  not  transferring 
•s>ni>-thing  else  from  the  mother 
to  the  child? 

CHAPTER  XV 

Artoir  had  intended  to  go 
that  evening  !<■  the  island.  Kut 
lie  did  not  fulfil  his  intention. 

W hen  the  sun  began  to  sink  lie 
threw  a light  coat  over  his  arm 
and  walked  down  to  the  harbor 
of  Santn  Lucia.  A tMiatmun 
whom  he  knew  met  him  nnd 
said. 

“ Shall  I take  you  to  the 
- island,  signore?” 

Artoji  was  there  to  lake  a 
Isiat.  He  meant  to  say  yes. 

Vet  when  the  man  «|»oki-  lie 
answered  no.  The  fellow  turned 
away  ami  found  another  cu» 
lamer.  Two  or  three  minutes 
later  Artois  saw  hi*  bait  draw 
ing  out  to  sea  in  the  direction 
of  I’osillipo.  It  was  a still 
evening,  and  very  clear  alter 
the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night.  Artois  longed  to  he  in 
that  travelling  IkiuI,  longed  to 
see  the  night  come  from  t he 
-nniniit  of  the  island  with  Her 
Piione  and  Vere.  Kut  lie  re- 
sister!  the  sea.  its  wide  peace,  its 
subtle  summons,  called  a car- 
nage ami  drove  to  the  Galleria. 

Arrived  there,  he  took  his  seal  at  a little  table  otllaide  the  “tinin 
tuffi".  ' ordered  a small  dinner,  ami.  while  he  we*  eating  it.  watched 
the  people  strolling  up  and  down,  seeking  among  tlu-m  for  a figure 
that  In-  knew. 

As  the  hour  drew  near  lor  the  music  to  begin,  and  the  girls 
dressed  in  white  nunc  out  one  by  one  to  the  platform  that,  stir- 
founded  Itv  a white  railing  edged  with  red  velvet,  is  built  out  !■-- 
y«nd  the  caff*  to  face  the  crowd,  the  number  of  promenadcra  In 
creased,  and  many  st*>**l  still  waiting  for  the  !ir*t  note  and 
ilclmting  tin-  hsiks  of  flu*  player*.  Others  thronged  around  Artois, 
taking  possession  of  the  many  little  tables,  and  railing  for  ices, 
lemon-water.  syrup*.  ami  lupieurs.  I'rii-ts.  soldiers.  sailor*,  stu- 
lients,  actors — who  assemble  in  the  Galleria  to  s«s-k  engagement* — 
new-i»-y«.  and  youths  whose  luce*  suggested  that  llu-y  were 
" rutlm in  " mingled  with  foreigners  who  had  come  from  ttie  hotels 
ami  from  the  ships  in  the  liarUir,  and  whose  deiueunor  was  parlly 
curious  nnd  partly  suspicious,  ns  of  one  who  longs  to  proto  the 
psychology  of  a thief  while  sitfHy  guarding  liis  pockets.  Tin* 
I tux/.  of  voices,  the  tramp  of  l«-et.  gained  a peculiar  and  vivid 
sonorousiie-w  from  the  high  and  vaulted  r«*-f;  and  in  the  warm  air, 
under  the  large  and  winking  electric  lights,  the  |w>rpetimlly  mov- 
ing figure*  liKtked  "trungi-lv  capricious,  hungry,  determined,  fur- 
tive, ardent,  and  intent.  On  tla-ir  little  elands  the  electric  funs 
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whirred  as  they  slowly  revolved,  casting  an  artificial  breeze  upon 
tbe  pallid  faces,  and  around  the  central  dome  the  angi-U  with  gilded 
wings  lifted  their  right  arms  as  it  jsiinting  the  umsmsriou*  multi- 
tude  the  difliciilt  way  to  heaven. 

A priest  sat  down  with  two  companion*  at  the  table  next,  to 
Artois.  He  had  a red  cord  round  his  shaggy  black  hat.  llis  face 
was  like  a paroquet's,  with  small  beady  eye*  full  of  an  unin- 
tellectual sharpness.  Hi*  plump  body  suggt  sted  this  world,  und 
bis  whole  demeanor,  the  movement*  of  bis  dimpled,  dirty  bands, 
and  of  bis  protruding  lips,  tbe  attitude  of  hi*  extended  legs,  the 
pose  of  his  coarse  shoulder*,  seemed  hostile  to  things  mystical, 
lb-  munched  an  ice.  ami  swallowed  hasty  draughts  of  iced  water, 
talking  the  while  with  a sort  of  gluttonous  vivacity.  Artoi*  looked 
at  him  and  licurd,  with  his  imagination,  the  sound  of  the  Is- 1 1 at 
the  Elevation,  and  saw  the  bowed  head*  of  the  crouching  worship- 
per*.  The  Irony  of  life,  t hut  is  the  deepest  mystery  of  life,  came 
upon  him  like  the  wave  of  some  polar  sea.  He  looked  up  at  the 
gilded  angel*.  then  dropped  his  eyes  and  saw  what  he  had  conic 
to  sec. 

Slowly  threading  her  way  through  the  increasing  throng  came 
the  old  woman  whom  he  hud  watched  so  often  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  watched.  To-night 
slip  had  on  tier  summer  dress, 
a respectable,  rather  shiny 
gown  of  gruyi-dt  mauve,  a bon- 
net edged  with  white  ribbon, 
a pair  o|  white  thread  glove*. 
She  carried  her  little  bag  nnd 
a small  Japanese  fan.  Walking 
m a strange,  i hit- foot i-d  way 
that  was  peculiar  to  her,  an- 1 
glancing  narrowly  about  her, 
yet  keeping  her  head  almost 
still,  she  advanced  towards  the 
hand  stand.  As  she  came 
npisisite  to  Artois  the  orchestra 
of  women  struck  up  the  "Valsc 
N'oir."  and  the  old  woman 
stood  still,  impeded  by  the  now 
dense  crowd  of  listener*.  While 
the  demurely  sinister  music  ran 
its  course  she  remained  abao- 
lutely  immobile.  Artoi*  watched 
her  with  a keen  interest. 

It  hud  come  into  his  mind 
that  she  was  the  aunt  ol  IVp- 
pina, the  disfigured  girl,  who 
jM-rhnp>*  to-night  was  sleeping 
in  the  l'a*a  del  Mare  with 
Vere. 

Presently,  at t raciest,  no 
doubt,  by  hi*  gaze,  the  old 
woman  looked  across  at  Artois 
and  met  his  eye*.  Instantly  a 
sour  and  malignant  expression 
came  into  her  long  pale  luce, 
ami  she  drew  up  a corner  of 
her  upper  lip,  us  a dog  some- 
times does,  showing  a tooth  that 
was  like  a menace. 

bhe  was  secretly  cursing  Ar- 
tois. 

He  knew  why.  P.ncourugcd 
by  lii*  former  observation  of 
her,  she  hail  scented  a client  in 
him  and  hud  Im-cii  deceived,  ami 
this  deception  hud  hn-d  within 
her  an  acrid  hatred  of  him. 
To  night  he  would  chase  away 
that  hatred.  For  In*  meant  to 
«|H*uk  to  her.  The  old  woman 
looked  away  from  him.  holding 
her  head  down  ns  if  in  cold  dis- 
dain. Artois  read  easily  what 
wa*  passing  in  her  mind.  She 
Is-IL-ved  him  wicked,  but  nerv- 
ous in  his  wickedness,  desirous 
«i  her  services  hut  afraid  to  invite  them.  And  she  lu-ld  him  in 
the  uttermost  contempt.  Well,  to-night  he  would  undeceive  her 
on  one  point  at  least.  He  kept  Ins  eyes  U|ion  her  so  firmly  that 
•*he  looked  at  him  again.  This  time  he  made  a sign  of  - reeognit  ion, 
of  understanding.  She  attired  ns  if  in  suspicions  amazement, 
lie  glanced  toward*  the  dome,  then  at  her  once  more.  At  this 
moment  the  waiter  came  tip.  Artois  paid  hi*  bill  slowly  ami 
ostentatiously.  As  he  counted  out  the  money  upon  the  little  tray 
he  looked  up  once,  ami  *awr  the  eves  in  the  long,  pale  face  of  the 
venerable  temptress  glitter  while  they  watched.  The  music  censed, 
the  crowil  In- fore  the  platform  broke  up  ami  began  quickly  to 
melt  awuy.  Only  the  woman  waited,  holding  her  little  big  and 
her  cheap  Japanese  fan. 

Artois  drew  out  a cigar,  lit  it  slowly,  then  got  up  and  began 
to  move  out  among  the  tables. 

The  priest  looked  after  him.  spoke  rapidly  to  his  companions, 
nnd  burst  info  a throaty  laugh  which  was  loudly  echoed. 

“Maria  Fortnnata  is  in  luck  to-night!”  said  nnntc  one. 

Tln-n  the  hand  l*-gun  again,  the  waiter  came  with  more  ices, 
and  the  tail,  long  I curded  forest  icre  was  forgotten. 

Without  glancing  at  the  woman  Artois  strolled  slowly  on. 
Many  people  looked  at  him,  hut  none  s|N>kc  to  him.  for  lie  was 
known  now,  as  each  stranger  who  stay*  lung  in  Naples  is  known, 
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summed  up.  labelled,  and  either  ignored  or  pnlrroi.  The  tout* 
and  the  ruffian!  were  aware  (hat  it  wa*  no  use  to  pester  the 
Frenchman,  and  even  I lie  d pen  pit  and  indesvrilxibly  seedy  old 
men  who  hover  liefore  the  huge  plate  glass  windows  ol  thr  photo- 
graph ►hops,  or  linger  near  the  entrance  to  the  cinematograph, 

never  pc>c|ied  at  him  out  oi  the  corners  of  their  bloodshot  eyes, 

or  wliiapcred  a word  of  the  white  slaves  in  hi*  ear. 

When  he  was  beneath  the  dome,  and  could  we  the  light  gloam- 
ing upon  the  wings  of  the  (stinting  angels,  Artois  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  an  individual  step  among  the  tunny  feet  Isdiind  him.  a 
step  soft,  furtive,  and  obstinate,  that  followed  him  like  a fate’s, 
lie  glanced  up  at  the  angels.  A nirlanelioly  and  half-hitter  smile 
came  to  his  lips.  Then  he  turned  to  the  right  and  made  hi*  way, 
still  slowly,  towards  the  Via  Roma,  always  crowded  from  the  early 
afternoon  until  late  in  the  night.  As  he  went,  us  he  pushed 

through  the  mob  of  standing  men  at  the  entrance  of  the  Galleria, 

and  crossed  the  street  lo  the  far  side,  from  which  innumerable 
narrow  and  evil-looking  alley*  stretch  away  into  the  darkness 
up  the  hill,  the  influence  of  the  following  old  woman  Increased 
upon  him,  easting  upon  him  like  a mist  her  hateful  eagerness, 
lie  desired  to  I*  rid  of  it,  ami.  quickening  hi*  walk,  he  turned  into 
the  first  alley  he  nine  In,  walked  a littlr  wwy  up  it,  unlil  he  was 
in  comparative  solitude  and  obscurity,  then  stopped  and  abruptly 
turned. 

The  shinv  grayish  mauve  gown  ami  the  white  t rimmed  bonnet 
were  close  to  him.  lietween  them  he  faintly  perceived  a widely 
smiling  fare,  and  from  this  face  broke  at  once  a sickly  torrent  of 
speech,  half  X*u|Mililiin  dialect,  half  laistard  French. 

” Silen/.in!”  Artois  mid.  sternly. 

The  old  harridan  atnppcd  in  surprise,  showing  her  tooth. 
"What  ha*  Isi-omc  of  I’eppiua?* 

"Maria  Sant issima !”  she  ejaculated,  moving  l«rk  a step  in  the 
darkness. 

She  paused.  Then  she  said: 

**  You  know  I’cppina!" 

She  came  forward  again,  quite  lip  to  him.  und  peered  into  hi* 
fare,  seeking  there  for  an  ugly  truth  which  till  now  had  been 
hidden  from  her. 

**  What  had  ^nu  to  do  with  INppina?” 

'*  Nothing.  Tell  me  nhout  her  und — ” 

He  put  his  hand  to  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat  and  showed 
Iter  the  edge  of  a little  ease  containing  (wiper  note*.  The  woman 
misunderstood  him,  He  knew  that  by  her  face,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment was  as  a battlefield  on  which  lust  fought  with  a desperate 
anger  of  disappointment.  'Then  cunning  came  to  stop  the  battle. 

" You  have  heard  nf  I’eppiiia,  signore?  You  have  never  seen 
hpr  Y" 

Artois  played  with  her  for  a moment. 

•*  Never,” 

Her  smile  widened.  She  put  up  her  thin  hands  lo  her  hair,  her 
Itonnet,  coquet  tishly. 

" There  is  not  u girl  in  Xaplca  as  beautiful  as  1‘eppina.  Mother 

But  the  game  was  too  loathsome  with  such  a player. 
"Beautiful!  Ilarrhl!" 

He  laughed,  made  a gesture  of  pulling  out  a knife  and  smaahing 
hi*  face  with  it, 

" Beautiful!  l’er  Dio!” 

The  coquetry,  the  running  dropped  out  of  the  long,  pale  face. 

“ The  signore  know*  Y" 

” Ma  *i!  All  Naples  knows.” 

The  old  woman'*  face  became  terrible.  Her  two  hand*  shot  up, 
dropped,  shot  up  again,  imprecating,  cursing  the  world,  the  sky.  tin* 
whole  scheme  of  the  universe,  it  seemed.  She  chattered  like  an  ape. 
Artois  soothed  her  with  a ten-lira  note. 

That  night,  when  he  went  back  to  the  hotel,  he  had  heard  the 
aunt's  version  of  I’cppina  and  knew — that  which  really  lie  had 
known  la-tore — that  Hcrinionc  had  taken  her  to  live  on  the  island. 

Ilerniiotie!  What  was  she?  An  original,  clever  and  blind, 
great- hearted  and  unwise.  An  enthusiast,  one  created  to  be 
carried  awav. 

Never  would  she  grow  really  old.  never  surely  would  I he  primal 
flies  within  her  die  down  into  the  gray  ashes  that  litter  so  many 
of  the  hearths  h\  which  age  sits,  a bleak,  uncomely  shadow. 

And  I'eppina  was  on  I la*  island,  a girl  from  the  stews  of 
Naples;  not  wicked,  perhaps,  rather  wronged,  injured  by  life — 
nevertheless,  the  niece  of  that  horror  of  the  (ialleria. 
lie  thought  of  Vtft  ami  shuddered. 

Next  day  toward*  four  o’clock  the  Mnrehr*ino  strolled  into 
Artois'*  r<*ifli.  with  a peculiarly  impudent  look  of  knowledge  upon 
his  face, 

” Biton  giorno.  enro  Emilio,”  he  said.  " Are  you  bu»y?'' 

" Not  es|ieeisilly.*’  * 

"Will  you  come  with  me  for  a stroll  in  thr  Villa?  Will' you 
conic  to  see  the  gal  tiering  togilher  of  the  geese T" 

•'('he  diarolo!  What’s  that?” 

"Thi-  summer  the  Murrhesa  I’ontini  has  organized  a sort  of 
Hub.  which  meets  in  tin*  Villa  every  day  except  Sunday*.  Three 
days  the  meeting  is  in  the  morning,  three  day#  in  the  afternoon. 
The  silliest  people  of  the  aristocracy  belong  to  this  elnh,  and  the 
MarHiesa  i*  the  mother  g«*>*e.  Ee.-o!  Will  you  come.  or--or  havr 
you  some  appointment V He  smiled  in  hi*  friend’s  fan-.  Artois 
wondered,  but  could  not  divine,  what  wa*  at  the  back  of  his  mind. 
“ No.  I had  thought  of  going  on  the  sen.” 

“Or  to  the  Toledo,  perhaps?" 

The  Marche-oino  laughed  happily. 

“The  Toledo?  Why  should  I go  there?" 

“ Non  lo  so.  |*»it  on  your  chapeau  and  none  II  fait  trta-bcau 
cct  apri'-i-midi.” 

Doro  was  very  pmud  of  hi*  French,  which  made  Artoi*  secret 


ly  shiver,  and  generally  spoke  It  when  he  was  in  specially  good 
spirits  or  was  f«Hing  unusually  mischievous.  As  t li»*y  w alkol 
along  the  mu  front  a moment  later,  lie  continued  in  Italian: 

“ You  were  not  at  the  Ulaud  yesterday,  Emilio?” 

“ No.  Wen*  you  Y" 

“I  naturally  called  to  know  how  the  ladies  were  after  tliat 
terrible  storm.  What  else  could  1 do?” 

“And  how  were  they?” 

" The  signora  was  in  Naples,  und.  of  coiinne,  the  Migrnorina 
could  not  have  received  me  ahutr.  But  tlie  saint*  were  with  me. 
Emilio.  I met  her  on  the  sea.  unite  hv  Itersolf.  on  the  sen  of  the 
Saint’s  l’ool.  She  was  lying  bark  in  a little  Isiat.  with  no  hat  on. 
her  hands  Isdiind  her  head — so.  and  her  eye* — her  beautiful  eye*. 
Emilio,  were  full  of  dreams,  of  dream*  of  the  sea.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that?"  said  Artois,  rather  sharply. 

“ Coxa  ?” 

“Ilow  do  you  know  the  signorina  wa*  dreaming  of  the  *ea  ’ 
Did  she — did  sl»e  tell  you?” 

“No,  but  I am  sun-.  We  talked  together  from  the  brat  a.  | told 
her  she  was  an  enchantress  of  the  *ea.  the  spirit  of  the  wave — 
1 told  her!" 

He  snread  out  hi*  hands.  n*joicing  in  the  remembrance*  of  his 
graceful  compliment*. 

" The  signorina  wa*  delighted,  hut  »he  could  not  slay  long.  She 
had  a slight  hendaelie  and  was  a little  trhxl  after  the  storm.  Itur 
she  would  liavo  liked  to  ask  me  to  the  hou*c.  She  was  longing 
to,  1 could  see  that." 

He  seized  his  niustaclic. 

“ Slw*  I iirm-d  her  head  away  trying  to  conceal  from  me  her 
desire,  hut-  -“ 

He  laogheil. 

“ la*  donne!  I.e  donne!”  lie  happily  exclaimed. 

Artois  found  himself  wondering  why.  until  Horn  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  dwellers  on  the  island,  he  hail  never  wished 
to  tumiek  hi*  smooth.  complacent  cheek*. 

They  turned  fiom  the  sea  Into  the  lux  ad  walk  of  the  Villa,  and 
walked  towards  the  kiosk.  Near  it.  on  the  small  green  chairs,  were 
some  ladies  swathed  in  gigantic  floating  veils,  talking  to  two  or 
three  very  smart  young  men,  in  white  xuits  and  straw  lints,  who 
leaned  forward  eying  them  steadily,  with  a determined  yet  rather 
vacuous  holdm-s*  that  did  not  disconcert  them.  One  of  the  ladiu. 
dressed  in  black  and  white  cheek,  wa*  imnicn«*ly  stout.  She 
seemed  to  lead  the  conversation,  which  wa*  carried  on  with  extreme 
vivacity  in  very  loud  and  not  melodious  voices. 

“ Kcco  the  gathering  of  the  geese!”  said  the  Marehesino.  touch- 
ing Artoi*  on  the  arm.  “And  that  ” — he  pointed  to  tlie  stout  lady, 
who  at  this  moment  loaned  Jier  head  till  her  veil  swung  lame 
like  a sail  suddenly  deserted  by  the  wind — " is  the  goo*-  mother 
Ituona  *era.  Marehesa!  Buona  o>-ra — molto  piaeere.  Carlo,  buona 
sera — a rivederei.  Cnntcssa ! A quexta  sera.” 

lie  showed  his  splendid  teeth  in  a fixed,  hut  winning,  smile, 
and.  hat  in  hand,  went  by,  walking  from  hi*  hips.  Then,  replacing 
his  hat  on  hi*  head,  lie  added  to  hi*  friend: 

“The  Minima  is  always  hoping  that  tlie  l)uchc**a  d'Aosta 
will  crane  one  day.  if  only  for  a moment,  to  smile  upon  the  geese. 
Rut — well,  the  l>uchf*t*a  prefers  lo  climb  to  the  fourth  story 
to  see  the  poor.  She  Iws  a heart.  l/*t  ns  *it  lien*.  Emilio." 

They  *nt  down  under  the  tree*,  and  tlie  Marehesino  looked  at  hi*  • 
|M>inted  hoot*  for  a moment  in  silence,  pushing  forward  hi*  under 
lip  unlit  hi*  blond  mustache  touched  the  jaunty  tip  of  his  nose. 
Then  he  began  to  taugh,  still  looking  before  him. 

" Emilio!  Emilio!” 

He  shook  his  head  repeatedly. 

" Emilio  mio!  And  that  you  should  Is*  asking  me  to  show  you 
Naples!  It  is  too  good!  CV*t  parfait!” 

The  Marehesino  turned  toward*  Artois. 

“And  Maria  Fortunata!  Santa  Maria  «>f  the  Toledo,  the  white 
haired  protectress  of  the  strangers!  Emilio — you  might  havr  come 
to  me!  But  you  do  not  trust  me.  Eeeol  You  do  not — ” 

Artoi*  understood. 

“ You  saw  me  last  night  ?” 

" Ma  si!  All  Naple*  saw  you.  llo  you  not  know  that  the 
Galleria  i*  full — hut  full — of  eyes ?” 

“ Va  l**ne!  But  you  don't  understand.” 

" Emilio!” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulder*,  lifted  hi*  hand*,  hi*  eytbmw*.  Hi* 
whole  In'ing  seemed  a*  if  it  wen*  alsmt  to  mount  ironirally  to- 
ward* heaven. 

“ You  don’t  understand.  I rc|a*a!  it.” 

Artoi*  s|s>ke  quietly,  but  there  was  a sound  in  hi*  voire  which 
ranted  his  frivolous  companion  to  xlan*  at  him  with  an  inquiry 
that  wa*.  for  a moment.  alino*t  «ulky, 

“ You  forget.  Dorn.  In»w  old  I am." 

- What  has  that  t«»  do  with  it?” 

“ You  forget — ” 

Artoi*  was  alsmt  to  allude  to  lii*  real- self,  to  point  out  the 
improbability  of  a man  «>  mental.  *o  known,  so  travelled  as  hi* 
wa*.  falling  like  a schoolboy  pid.liely  into  a sordid  adventure. 
But  he  stopped.  realizing  the  u-**le*sne*s  of  such  an  explanation 
And  he  could  not  tell  the  Marehesino  tlie  truth  of  his  shadowy 
colloquy  in  n by -street  with  the  old  ereaturr  from  behind  the 
shutter. 

" You  have  made  u mistake  about  me.”  he  said.  “ But  it  i* 
of  no  consequence,  IzMik ' There  i*  unother  goose  coming.” 

II**  point wl  with  lii*  ranp  in  ilie  direction  of  the  chatterers  near 
the  kiosk. 

"It  i*  p«|H« ! It  I*  fitvysa  !" 

“ I’ardon!  I did  not  recognize  -” 

The  Marehesino  got  11|>. 

“ I<et  ns  go  there.  The  Marehesa  with  |Nipa — it  ia  better  than 
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the  C’oni|«agniu  Jvarpettal  I will  present 
you." 

Hut  Artois  was  in  no  mood  for  a cataract 
of  nothingm-w*. 

“ Not  now.”  he  said.  *'  1 have — ” 

Tin*  Marvheaiiio  shot  a cruel  glance  of 
impudent  eomprclw-miion  nt  him.  ami  touched 
Ills  loft  hand  in  token  of  farewell. 

“ 1 know!  I know!  The  quickest  hon*e 
to  the  Toledo.  A -all!  A-au!  May  the 

writers’  aaint  go  with  you!  Addio.  nu» 
euro!’* 

There  was  a hint  of  real  malice  in  his 
voice.  He  cocked  his  hat  and  strutted  nway 
towards  the  veils  and  the  piercing  voices. 
Artois  stared  after  him  for  a moment,  then 
walked  aeruas  the  garden  to  t tie  mu.  ami 
I cuned  against  the  low  wall  liNiking  towards 

Capri. 

lie  was  vexed  at  this  little  episode,  un- 
reasonably vexed.  In  his  friend  lloro  he 
now  discerned  a jmwsible  enemy.  An  llalian 
who  lias  trusted  does  not  easily  forgive  if  lie 
is  not  trusted  in  return.  Artois  was  con- 
scious of  a dawning  hostility  in  the  Mar- 
chesino.  No  doiihl  he  could  check  it.  I)«ni 
was  essentially  good-tem|icml  ami  light 
hearted.  He  could  check  it  by  an  exhibition 
of  frankness.  Hut  this  fntnkm-ss  was  im- 
jMMsihle  to  him.  and  as  it  was  impossible 
he  must  allow  Horn  to  »u«pect  him  of  sordid 
infamies.  He  knew,  of  course,  the  Nea- 
politan* liabilual  dislielief  in  masculine 
virtue,  and  did  not  mind  it.  Then  why 
should  he  mind  Horn's  laughing  thought  of 
himself  ms  one  of  the  elderly  crew  who 
cling  to  forbidden  pleasures’  Why  should 
he  feel  sore,  angry,  almost  insulted T 

Vere  rose  before  him.  us  one  who  came 
-oftlv  to  bring  him  the  answer  to  Ids  ques- 
tionings. And  he  knew  that  his  vexation 
arose  from  the  secret  apprehension  of  a future 
in  which  he  would  desire  to  stand  Isdween 
her  and  the  Marcliesino  with  clean  hands, 
and  tell  Horn  certain  truths  which  are  uni- 
versal. not  national. 

Such  truths  would  come  ill  from  one  whom 
the  leelnrrd  held  unclean. 

As  he  walked  home  to  the  hotel  his  vexa- 
tion grew. 

When  he  was  oiks'  more  in  li in  room  he 
rcmcmliered  Ids  remark  to  llermione:  "We 
shall  have  many  quiet,  happy  evenings  to- 
gether this  summer.  I hope.”  and  her 
-i range  and  doubtful  reply.  And < la-cause 
lie  felt  himself  invaded  by  her  dotiliis  hr  re- 
solved to  set  out  for  the  island.  If  lie  took 
a Unit  at  once  lie  could  lie  there  between  six 
ami  seven  o'clock. 

Aim!  |«erliaps  lie  would  see  the  new  occupant 
of  the  Cam  dd  Man-.  |’erlia|>«  he  would  see 
IVppina. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


Measuring  Thought  with  a 
Machine 

By  Edward  A.  Ayres,  M.D. 

Miint  people  do  not  know  that  the  hand  of 
Hie  galvanometer  may  Is-*  caused  to  move 
slightly  simply  by  taking  thought.  Yet  su<h 
is  Die  fact,  and  it  was  known  eighteen  years 
ngo.  If  one  hold  an  elect  rode  in  each  hand 
unit  is  mnnerted  with  u laittery  and  a gal- 
vanometer. Hie  latter's  needle  will  la-  dr- 
llerteil.  and  the  deflection  can  Is-  readily  ob- 
served on  a serei  n,  when  nny  mental  act  ion 
occurs  which  Involves  effort — excites  an  emo- 
tion. 

It  i|oe»  not  res|Mind  to  pnsalve  day-dream- 
ing. This  remarkably  interesting  brain  gal- 
vanometer res|sins[v«-iu“ss  was  discovered  by 
TardwnotT. 

When  we  note  the  extent  to  which  various 
instruments  and  chemicals  have  out  rivalled 
the  most  ext  n ine  delicacy  of  any  or  all  our 
« -ti»e«.  pi  rli.ips  it  is  reasonable  to  claim  that 
it  WDM  Id  Is-  more  remarkable  if  the  gulvu- 
nnairter,  or  some  meter,  did  not  resfamd  to 
lively  thinking.  Our  sense  organs  can 

-‘-use  " hut  a small  jiercciitiige  of  the  waves 
nl  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  or  surpass 
miileiiiMH  iii  esiimation  of  weights,  ttut  in- 
stmaimts  will  m«-n*un-  light  waves  s|M-eiling 
in  hillions  |M*r  second,  the  heal  of  a candle 
met  d mih-  away,  magnify  the  In-ml  of  a 
Hr  to  the  noise  of  galloping  steeds,  and 


weigh  hillions  of  power  units  of  which  a 
wink  in  hut  one. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  classify  nerve- 
waves.  though  the  trend  of  modern  physics 
I lends  our  view  to  their  being  essentially 
electric.  They  move  very  slowly.  They  are 
sluggards  compared  with  the  waves  of  light, 
which  can  circle  the  globe  in  speed  rate  eight 
tinn-s  while  a nerve  impulse  could  span  one 
hundred  feet.  We  know  that  the  succession 
of  thoughts  is  very  slow.  We  cannot  men- 
tally count  faster  than  ten  or  eleven  per 
second;  and  if  our  sense  of  time  wen-  gauged 
by  thought  s|irrd.  and  this  could  la-  quick- 
ened to  that  of  light,  we  would  seem  to  live 
nearly  two  thousand  yearn  in  a lifetime. 
Incident  ally,  what  a weurisome  repetition 
of  recurring  thoughts  would  confront  us  If 
we  could  think  quicker  than  liglitning! 

We  eau  form  no  conception  of  how  the 
will  in  consciousness  acts  on  the  material 
body;  but  we  know  that  it  does,  ami  that 
it  ca list's  in  its  most  empluitic  form — passion 
— very  derided  effects  on  iieart.  lungs,  vessels, 
sweat  glands,  muscles,  on  all  motile  por- 
tions of  the  body.  These  things  being  "*», 
why  slmtilil  not  simie  instrument  measure 
thought  by  its  effect*  on  the  bodfft  To  lie 
sup-! 

When  Tarehenoff  saw  that  the  gulvuiiom 
* Her  nis-dle  moved  psv|Hin>ive  to  thoiiglil.  In- 
slmwevl  that  lie  was  singularly  delicient  in 
powois  of  deduction  by  not  attributing  the 
action  to  direct  action  of  thought -waves  on 
the  machine.  He  observed  that  the  galva- 
nometer needle  waa  delteelisl  when  the  sub 
jeet  of  c\|trrimcnt  was  tick  let  I on  any  |i*rt 
of  his  lardy  sensitive  to  titillation.  and  even 
when  llir  subject  thouyht  lie  was  yoinij  to  be 
lirLhti  — alien  he  imngined  the  sensation. 
Deflection  also  followed  when  any  emotion- 
ally bestirring  subject  was  broached.  Kvcn 
keen  attention  sufficed. 

Ijuighlng,  coughing,  deep  breathing  acted. 
Hut  tiro  needle  did  not  respond  with  the 
speed  of  electricity,  or  even  of  nerve-waves, 
hut  in  from  two  to  five  seconds.  Why  so 
slow?  Was  the  translation  from  thought  to 
electricity  so  difficult?  It  was  shown  that 
something  nmre  than  thought  was  necessary 
to  get  results.  There  must  lie  rmotion. 
! Tarehenoff  licld  the  view  that  the  cause  of 
j needle  drilretion  was  altered  conduct  ibilitv 
in  the  skin — caused  in  turn  by  changes  in 
! I lie  skin  induced  by  emotion.  Now  such 
variation  might  U>  due  to  increase  of  fluid 
J on  the  skin — sweat ; or  in  the  skin — in  the 
sweat  glands  or  blood  capillaries;  or  to  di- 
rect nerve-waves:  or  to  muscular  contrac- 
tions. Tarehenoff  attributed  the  reduces! 
| conductivity  to  increased  activity  of  the 
sweat  glands. 

A succeeding  investigator.  Sticker,  placed 
the  n--|ioni,ihility  on  the  Idnnd  vessels.  Hen 
tie  emotions  provoke  a hliialt— in  some,  by 
causing  relaxation  of  the  finest  blood  ves- 
sel*, chiefly  in  the  cheeks,  but  slightly  in 
the  entire  skin;  and  severe  emotions  cause 
the  opiHnite — contraction  of  these  vessels. 
Following  various  views  of  a number  of  in- 
vestigators. Scripture  and  Peterson  bandaged 
the  arms  of  a subject  tightly  enough  to  shut 
off  blond  changes,  and  the  galvanometer 
needle  still  responded.  So  they  disrupted 
the  blood  capillary  theory.  Then  tin*  elec- 
trodes wep-  lu-hl  with  the  hands  in  water, 
and  still  the  ms-dle  moved.  So  surface  sweat 
was  disi-ardcd.  Mu-  ular  romprewunn  of  the 
electrodes  had  no  effect,  and  this  waa  dia- 
cardcd.  Nerve- waves  have  received  no  men- 
tion. Possibly  sweat  • gin  ml  action  might 
have  l»een  temporarily  paralysed,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  it.  So  the  present  view 
i«  that  the  connecting  link  lictwceti  thought 
ami  a meter  in  the  sweat  glands.  Thus  may 
the  jsTspiratorv  function  become  exalted  as 
a mind  render,  and  “ sweat-box  " Interviews 
take  rank  as  scientific  performances  instead 
i of  w ill-breakers. 

Although  these  experiment*  provoke  a feel- 
ing of  disup|M>intment  that  they  do  not  go 
beyond  rat  her  linromantie  tests  of  the  very 
physical  elTis-ts  of  brain  action,  they  hold 
large  (s-ssibilil ies  for  aiding  in  true  develop- 
ment of  |isvehie  science.  Ami  it  i*  not  un 
reasonable  to  anth-i|Mte  that  some  day.  when 
the  true  quality  and  analogy  of  nerve-waves 
is  demons! rat ed,  some  mechanical,  or  elec- 
tric, or  ehi-mienl.  nr  unknown  ” meter.  " will 
Is-  found  cu|nihlc  of  rrH|snnliiig  directly  to 
thought  waves  — even  of  proving  nr’ dis- 
posing hmin  • to- brain  transference  of 
i thought. 
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Extending  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

It  is  suggested  in  chauvinistic  circles  in 
New  York  that  the  attacks  on  the  House  of 
laipls,  tlip-aicned  by  the  Uadiculs.  an-  in  vi- 
olation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  view  of 
j the  large  number  of  American  heiresses  who 
have  married  liritish  Peer*.  There  is,  how- 
I ever,  no  ground  so  far  for  the  rumor  that 
tin?  Secretary  of  State  is  prc|iwring  a de- 
I sputi'li  from  President  llooscvelt  containing 
1 a notification  that  the  United  State*  wouli 
I n-ganl  any  scrioiin  intcrfcrcm-c  with  t In- 
House  of  hard*  us  an  *'  unfriendly  act  ” on 
tin-  |«nrt  of  the  British  l.jtieral  tSovernmenl. 
Ia>t  it  be  remembered.  liv  the  way.  that  tliere 
are  a great  numls-r  of  American  heiresses 
who  have  married  British  Peers,  and  then- 
are  fwentv-two  who  have  become  Kuropean 
princesses.  The  numU-rs  are  formidable. 


Cement  Armor  for  Battleships 

I'kjikxt  may  take  the  place  of  steel  plat-  s 
ns  armor  on  French  battleships  in  the  near 
future,  a*  exhaustive  experiment*  have 
shown  t lull  n certain  cement  of  French  in- 
vention. the  formula  of  which  is  kepi  ms- ret. 
shows  a remarkable  resistance  to  shells  flrrsi 
from  the  luimest  naval  guns.  It  is  slated, 
however,  that  the  weight  of  the  cement  ar- 
mor on  a vessel  would  lie  much  less  than 
the  sti-rl  plates  now  in  use. 

The  idea  of  using  o-ment  as  armor  is  not 
new.  but  heretofore  it  has  not  I wen  regarded 
as  practicable  tin  account  of  the  cracking  of 
the  cement  when  struck  bv  a heavy  shell. 
It  is  to  lie  inferred  that  tlie  French  process 
; renders  the  cement  more  elastic. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  March, 
pint,  the  Bussian  warship  Scbanto/iol  was 
accidentally  rammed  bv  tin-  Prrenrint.  a leak 
seven  meters  long  being  made.  This  leak 
was  repaired  with  cement,  latter  the  Selin*- 
fopol  saw  most  active  service,  being  hit  ones- 
by  a torpedo,  and  haltered  by  many  shells. 
After  her  last  fight  it  wa*  found  that  she 
had  been  hit  by  six  torpedoes,  but  the  cement 
used  in  repairing  the  leak  first  mentioned 
was  found  to  be  practically  undamaged. 

The  French  naval  architect*  declare  that 
tlieir  ccment-pmtected  battleship*  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  invulnerable. 


A MPTV-YEAR  TEST 

Tm»  VMMIV  sltemH*  ibHra  iSr  roit  fifty  years  to  irnsruvr 
tnsm  thr  lr,r.|H  itl  infant  fm-U -IlMt-rs  * I'w.i:  Mom. 
Cowiavrri  Vo  a— h»v  linen  in  tain.  R»ui.«  IIk.no  U fit- 
pared  nwlrr  rii»*t  snnrnry  conditions.  At  sa  infant  fuuU  its 
equal  u uiullainthilr. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears’  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 
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For  an  International  Jury 

A DIPLOMATIC  PROBLEM  IN  WHICH  STATECRAFT  IS  OF  LITTLE  AVAIL 


Mias  Frey,  of  Denver 
Ol  TIIR  AMERICA!*  COMPETI- 
FOR  Ht  I'KKMACY  IN  UEAirrr 

ur,  li>  Ileum  Ail  Prmtiag  ini  Fnjltihla^  Ca 


IN  order  to  afford  tin  opportunity  for  amicable  comparison,  the 
portraits  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England  ami  the  moat 
Is-antifii!  woman  in  America  are  shown  here  hide  by  aide.  Knelt 
of  tlieae  is  remarkably  typical  of  her  own  country.  Mias  Mar- 
guerite Frey,  of  Denver,  w.ts  selected  front  anion#  numerous  com- 
petitors by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  wbieb  challenged  all  countries 
to  product-  Iter  peer.  This  rhallcngc  was  taken  up  by  the  Daily 
Mirror,  of  lxmdon.  which  appointed  a committee  of  nine  prominent 
urtista  to  decide  U|ion  the  fairest  face  in  England.  After  Undy- 
ing anti  compuring  15.000  |M>rl rails,  submitted  during  a |M>riod  of 
seven  months,  the  committee  drlivrrcd  their  unanimous  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  young  woman  whose  portrait  is  reproduced  on  this 
|tuife  The  artists  who  formed  the  committee  were:  Sir  .Paines 
l.inton.  K.I..  Miss  Maud  Porter.  Mr.  A.  ('arru titers  Could.  R.K.A.. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hacker.  A. It. A.,  Mr.  John  llaasall,  11,1.,  Mr.  Iticluinl 
Jack.  Mr.  C.  P.  Jacomb- Flood,  K.I.,  Mr.  John  Lavery,  R.S.A.,  ami 
Mr.  Charles  LrwU. 

“The  photograph  of  this  young  Englishwoman  is  in  every  way 
a»|ierior.  as  representing  female  lieauty.  to  that  of  the  American 
young  lady.  Miss  Frev.'*  wrote  Sir  James  Linton,  H.l.  "The  latter 


is  very  pretty,  hut  of  much  smaller  character  than  the  English 
head." 

" I consider  the  photograph  of  Mias  to  l*e  the  more  treauti- 

ful.  mikI.  if  expressing  less  elmracter  than  that  of  the  American 
girl,  it  |*»sse sal-*  more  perfection  of  form,’’  wrote  Mr.  |j*very. 

" Miss far  surpasses  Miss  Krev  an  a refined  type  of  lieauty 

full  of  simplicity  ami  tranquillity,'*  wrote  Mr.  A.  Curru liter* 
Could.  R.B.A, 

"A  much  liner  type  of  beauty  than  Mins  Frey,’’  wrote  Mia* 
Maud  Porter,  "the  fcaturra  lii-mg  Is-tter  proportioned  mid  more 
Isautiful  in  form." 

The  name  of  the  champion  of  British  pulchritude  has  been  with 
held  from  publicity,  but  llu>  delivered  herself  of  the  following 
remarks  to  the  Daily  Mirror  representative: 

” I wna  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  have  lived  in  Lancashire  and 
Scotland.  I have  never  worried  a hit  alsiut  making  myself  look 
pretty.  Mol  Pier  is  prettier  tlinn  I am.  We  use  any  nice  nap 
* lint  is  handy,  and  wo  never  use  anything  for  our  faces. 

" I like  tea.  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  sometimes  drink  a little 
claret.  I eat  lobster  and  cucumber."  * 


The  Greatest  Railroad  Station  in  the  World 

I Srr  i/lunfia/ion  on  [utyr  20.) 


THE  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in  New  York,  which 
is  to  Is*  one  of  the  largest  building*  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
is  slowly  rising  out  of  the  gaping  depth*  that  extend  be- 
tween Thirty-first  and  Thirty-third  strrei*  and  Seventh  amt 
Eighth  avenues.  The  vast  extent  of  the  excavation,  in  which 
gang*  have  been  delving  ami  building  night  and  day  during  the 
la«l  three  years,  gave  the  spectator  « sense  of  wonder  ut  the 
gigantic  task  that  was  Iwing  undertaken.  It  sccmeil  almost 
Is-voml  physical  (lowers  to  complete  it.  But  it  is  ts-ing  accom- 
plished. The  found*  I ion*  are  hud.  ami  lit t Ir  by  little  the  steel 
framework  of  the  central  building  rise*  also.-  the  surrounding 
houses. 

Thi"  centml  |Mirti«>n  will  Is*  more  ilutn  half  the  height  of  file 
Flatiron  Building,  which  ri-*-*  alsiut  '204  fis-t  above  the  sidewalk. 
The  top  of  the  giuniti-  roof  will  !■•  l.Vt  feet  alsoe  the  street.  Ite- 
m-ath  it.  in  tin*  centre  of  the  new  station,  i*  the  main  waiting  room, 
of  marble  ami  Roman  travertine,  measuring  315  bet  by  l«i.  with  n 
western  extension  of  51  by  02.  t >u  tin-  right  of  this,  us  *»ue  looks 


at  the  picture,  is  the  dining-room.  112  feet  by  .'*8.  and  behind 
it  the  Arcade.  .Ml  feet  wide,  run*  through  from  Seventh  Avenue 
on  the  axis  of  Thirty  -second  Street  into  the  main  waiting  room, 
which  is  entered  by  a Wight  of  stair*  leading  down  15  feet  below 
the  ground  level.  There  is  n lunch  room  of  the  same  -dimension* 
on  the  same:  side.  tnder  the  dining-room  is  the  baggage  amt  ex- 
press office. 

In  addition  to  the  main  waiting-room  there  ar^ two  smaller  ones, 
one  for  men  arid  one  for  women,  each  measuring  100  feet  by  .Vs, 
tin  the  left  of  the  picture  i«  shown  the  magnificent  ( onooiirse.  477 
feet  in  length  ami  120  wide,  the  finest  promenade  of  its  kind, 
roofisl  over  entirely  with  steel  und  glass. 

Then*  .ire  twenty  one  truck*,  with  eleven  platforms,  under  the 
mam  lloor*.  along  which  Hie  trains  will  run  straight  through  Is- 
reatli  1 lie  Hudson  uml  East  rivers  (rum  New  Jersey  to  Ijong 
Island.  It  is  ex|iccted  lli.it  when  the  new  stution  has  tss-n  com 
pietist,  m another  two  years'  time,  it  will  be  umsl  by  one  hundred 
million  |iu**i'iigcr»  aniiuuily. 
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How  the  Cars  looked  u they  skidded  on  the  bad  “Colonial”  Turn  near  Ketchawan 


Strang  taking  a Curve  down  Grade 


The  Winner  ol  Second  Place.  Cedrino.  in  hi*  ” Fiat  ” 


Cedrino  making  the  fastest  Lap  of  the  Race  32  Miles  in  36  m.  48  3-5  s. 


The  American  Winner,  Louis  Strang,  crossing  the  Finish  Line  in  his 
Italian  "Isotta”  Car  nearly  Seven  Minutes  ahead  of  the  Second  Car 


The  First  Car  that  came  to  Grief  on 
the  "T-square”  Turn  near  East  View 


THE  BRIARCL1FF  RACE  FOR  STOCK-CARS 

tiie  240-milk  a cto  mobile  stock-car  back  over  tiik  .12-mile  huiaiu  lift  cocks  e.  on  aimiil  24,  war  won  nr  ax  American. 

IJiI'IH  HTKANO.  DIM  VI  NO  AN  ITALIAN  MAKE  OF  CAII— A 1»0-HOKKK-IN>WEK  IsoTTA  FKASCHINI,  OWNED  IIY  .1.  II.  TYSON.  KTOANO's 
TIME  WAS  fl  IIOCRH,  II  MINI  TES.  13  1-fi  SECONDS.  OF  TIIE  21  irTIIEIt  CUNTEKTA  NTS.  TIIE  ITALIAN  DRIVER.  KM  MAN  I' EL  ('KIWI  NO, 
WON  SF.IOND  I'Ul'K  WITH  A »M>  HORSE  l*OWEB  FIAT  CAR:  TIME.  5 Hollis.  2 1 M I NITER.  5 2-5  SWNINDH.  A 3tMiO  IIORMMNIWER  II.  I*. 
STEARNS  CAR,  DRIVEN  IIY  DC Y VACOIIN,  WON  THIRD  PLACE:  TIME  5 MOCKS,  2M  MINITES.  2D  2 5 SECONDS.  THE  FASTEST  TIME 
FOR  A SINT.I.K  LAI*  OF  TIIE  -12-MILE  COt'KHE  WAS  MADE  IIY  CEDRINO,  WHO  TOOK  TIIE  'LAST  l_AI*  IN  3U  MINI  TES.  4S  3-5  SECONDS 
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Music  and  the 

THE  OPERA  SEASON:  A RE 


Opera 

PROSPECT 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


(>\V  thnt  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  incident  to 
twenty-four  week#  of  continiinu#  opera  i#  gradually 
dy  ing,  it  may  not  lie  inopportune  to  collect  our 
wive#  for  brief  meditation  upon  the  actual  result 
of  it  all.  Ilow  have  we  profited,  in  substantial 
artistic  pain,  by  the  experience? 

From  the  night  of  November  4,  when  Mr.  Oscar 
I lainmerstein  l#*gan  bis  second  .season  ut  the  .Manhuttnn  with  a 
|ierformaiice  of  La  tliueondn,  until  the  night  of  April  IK.  when 
Mr.  Heinrich  (.'on r led  closed  his  lifth  and  llnal  season  at  the 
Mel  mfiolitan.  New  York  hu#  listened  to  24.1  representation#  of 
■>|iera.  embracing  performance#  of  forty  five  diiri-rcnt  work#.  Of 
these  totuls,  I Id  representations  are  to  be  credited  to  the  twenty- 
one  weeks  season  at  the  Manhattan.  127  reprewiitatioii#  to  the 
twenty -week#  season  nt  live  Metropolitan.  Assembled  below  are 
the  forty-live  dilTerent  operas  performed  during  the  season.  The 
first  fifteen  (grouped  In  the  next  paragraph}  wen*  given  only  at 
the  Manhattan;  the  twenty  two  group'd  in  tin  weond  paragraph 
were  given  only  at  the  Metropolitan : the  eight  named  in  the 
third  paragraph  were  given  at  both  houses: 

PonchicUi#  l,n  (iiorwirfa;  liizet'#  Carnu-M ; Itcrlinz’*  limitation 
dr  /'nust;  Offenbach's  Lch  Contra  d' It  off  mouu ; Massenet's  Thai* 
and  Ia i Sararrtiiw ; Verdi's  Frnani  and  I n Hallo  in  Masehern  ; 
Mascagni's  L’aealleria  Hunt  team i;  I'harpcn  tier's  Limine:  Oiordano's 
Siberia  and  And era  Chenier;  lb1  bossy's  Pellfas  vt  Mcliaande ; 
Meyerbeer's  IHnorah ; the  Ricci  brother#'  Crisp  in  o r la  Comarr. 

Hutto's  Mefiatofclr ; Puccini#  l.o  Hohrmr , Madame  Hullrrfly. 
Tosca.  and  Mam  At  l.rxraut ; Rossini's  Harbicrc  di  Siriglia;  Wag- 
ner'# Tristan  und  Isolde,  Hie  Mcislcrsingrr,  Flying  Hut  eh  man, 
Taiuthiiuscr,  Hie  Walkiire,  Siegfried,  Lohengrin,  Ifhetnguld,  and 
1 161 1 mid  m inert!  it  g ; Mascagni's  Iris;  Ilutn|M*rdinck‘#  Hansel  und 
llrelrl ; Thomas’  Mignon : Oiordano's  Fedora;  Flotow's  Marta; 
Heethoven's  Fidelia;  ('ilia's  Adriana  l.eeourreur. 

Venli’a  II  Troratore,  Aida,  Higolello,  La  Trnrialn;  Donizetti's 
Lucia  di  Lain  liter  moor ; Oounod's  Faust  ; l>s  men  valla's  / Pagliaeri; 
Mozart’s  Hon  (liovamii. 

Mr.  Ilainmer#tein  had  announced  that  he  would  produce  eight 
o|irrus  new  to  America.  These  were  to  Is*  Massenet'#  Thai*  and 
Jonghur  dr  \6tre  Hamr,  t'harpeiilier'#  Louise.  Debussy's  Pellea * 
eL  Milisande,  Ciordano*  Siberia.  Itreton's  Dolores,  and  Saint- 
Sai'iis'  inline.  Four  of  these  were  given:  Thai*.  Louim.  pelUa* 
el  Metisande.  and  Siberia.  Mr.  Conrlcd  hail  promised  us  work# 
new  to  America  ('ilea's  .t driana  Lceourreur  and  t'onradin  Kreut- 
»*r's  forgotten  \ arh Hager  ron  Granada.  Of  these  only  Cilia's 
o|s*ra  achieved  performance. 

So  much.  then,  for  the  iui|Mirtnnt  facts.  Of  the  two  houses,  the 
Metropolitan  contributed  by  far  the  smaller  portion  to  the  sum 
of  the  season's  im|>nrtant  artistic  activities,  so  it#  share  may  lie 
disposed  of  first,  and  briefly.  Tire  single 
new  work  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Con- 
ried,  ('ilea's  Adriana  Lertrtirreur,  is  a 
very  poor  tiring  itidced — dully  and 
trivially  imagined,  weakly  contrived,  of 
no  musical  dial  ruction  and  of  but  slight 
ilramulte  interest.  Mr.  (Justav  Mahler, 
a conductor  of  extraordinary  capacities, 
who  came  from  Yirtma  to  throw  now 
belli  into  the  supposedly  iinilltmiined 
depths  of  Wagner.  Mozart,  and  Bce- 
tiarven.  wa#  more  or  lew#  re#|Mnrsible  for 
some  excel  lent  tlrortglr  not  ideal  perforin 
;tnei*s  of  Tristan.  WalkSfr.  Siegfried,  Hon 
Gmranni  and  Fidelia.  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz 
deserves  warm  praise  for  Ids  sluire  in 
effect  iirg  a meritorious  js*r  forma  nee  of 
Her  Sing  des  V ibrhingrn.  Of  the  new 
singers  brought  forward.  Mis#  Iterla 
Moreiur,  of  Munich,  disclosed  an  ugreeiihlc 
voice  and  some  ability  a#  an  Actress;  Mr. 

Theodore  ( 'lull  ia  nine,  tire  Russian  Iw##. 
exhibited  a rudely  puissant  voice  and  a 
remarkable  degree  of  Idstrionie  imagina- 
tion: the  others  are  negligible.  Mis# 
farrar.  a singing  aefre*#  of  iinismimon 
gill#,  added  |M*reeptibly  to  her  artistic 
stature  bv  certain  impersonation#:  Miss 
Fretrrstad  set  before  II-  U sU|#*rl»  Isolde; 
und  Mrsdunn-s  Nenilrrieli.  Cud-ki.  Katin  -. 

Ilimier.  nml  Messrs.  Caruso,  lliirgstuller, 

Hurriun.  Knote,  Scotli,  Yan  Kimiv.  Plan 
cun.  Is-haveil  as  is  their  familiar  wont. 

The  stage  management  was.  as  it  Inis 
generally  Ireen  during  Mr.  t'onrled's 
imregref lerl  <oli*lll«llip.  oh-l  met  ivo  when 
it  was  noi  calamitous-  lire  work 


of  the  orchestra  wo#  usually  good,  thnt  of  the  churn*  usually 
afflictive. 

Of  the  season  at  the  Mantuittan  it  is  possible  to  write  in  a 
different  lone.  Mr.  Hummcr-tein  rendered  to  tire  musical  public 
of  New  York  tire  most  valuable  service  which  it  is  pnwilile  for  a 
producer  of  opera  to  put  to  hi#  credit : lie  brought  forward  new 
work#  of  indisputable  value  ami  iiiicoiiiiiioh  interest,  stirring  the 
current#  of  musical  appreciation  with  singular  vigor  and  t<> 
excellent  effect.  If  hi#  achievements  in  thi#  sort  had  hen  confined 
to  the  production  of  Thais,  l.jiui*r,  and  Siberia  only.  uncqiia  I ly  im 
iMirtant  though  they  are,  the  record  would  have  Ims'ii  notable.  Itm 
lie  did  far  more:  he  accomplished  the  first  p r forma  nee  in  America 
of  the  most  original  ami  ini|iortant  music  drama  that  has  been 
ioiii|M>si-<|  since  i he  death  of  Wagner,  Dehu##y'»  Pelican  el  it ih 
son de,  and  he  produced  it  in  an  admirable  and  truly  repn*senU 
live  manner.  For  thi#  service  he  lui#  not  yet  been  adequately 
pruised  or  thanked. 

I'pon  the  particular  events  nf  the  sea-on  nt  the  Mnnhntlan  there 
has  Ih-cii  during  the  pust  live  nioiith#  detailed  comment  in  thi* 
place.  l**t  il  siifliee  to  nay  now  i hut  it  lias  lircti  a M-ason  rich  in 
excellence  of  different  kind#.  There  have  I eetr  performance* 
iiieiiiorubli-  ill  cnMiitbh — a#  those  of  Pctlfas,  Louise,  Thai *.  /.» •• 
Contes  d'Hoffmann ; there  have  la*cn  iiidividuul  triumphs — a*  the 
Mefislofele,  Itigulello.  Hon  tlioranni  of  Mr.  Remind:  the  Father 
i in  Lou  ise  i of  Mr.  (fililiert ; the  Pel  Has,  admirahle  beyond  praise, 
of  Mr.  I’lrier:  the  tlolaud  of  Mr.  Dufrane;  the  indescribably  skil- 
ful and  exquisite  Metisande  of  Mis*  (iarden;  and  for  much  that 
was  done  by  Mme.  Tetrazzini.  Mr.  Sammarco,  Mr.  Dalmon**.  Mr. 
/enat ello.  Mr.  Itassi,  Mine.  Itresnler-Hianoli,  there  should  be  grate- 
ful recognition.  Of  Mr.  Ciimjiuiiitii,  who  took  ii|mmi  his  #h*»ul«|rr» 
staggering  burden*,  and  who  wrought  miracle#  by  reason  of  hi* 
unflagging  xrnl,  his  great  skill,  his  (.crsotial  and  artistic  force,  it 
would  I**  difficult  to  sjs’iik  exnsalvp  praise.  Nor  should  one  fail  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  discreet  ami  able  stage  management,  to  the 
Usually  excellent  chorus,  to  the  industrious  and  astonishingly  cap- 
able orchestra,  which  contrived  to  play  th<*  new  and  balHing  music 
of  Pel  leas  as  effectively  a#  it  played  Carmen,  I’agliacei,  and  Luna. 

Mis#  Kitty  Cheatham  is  an  artist  whose  espeeial  und  enviable 
privilege  it  is  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  children t but  it  is  an 
even  more  excellent  |wa  session  of  her  art  that  it  aHiimunicaton 
to  t hose  whose  heart*  an*  no  longer  young  a sense,  both  intimate 
and  vivid,  of  the  ineffable  imaginings  of  childhood.  Mi-s  Cheatham 
io-coniplishes  these  ends  quite  naively  ami  unpretentiously,  with  u 
certain  spontaneity  which  makes  their  effect  even  more  influential, 
tine  of  the  most  profound  nml  clairvoyant  of  modern  philosopher# 
Ini*  said  that  if  we  allowed  children  to  Is*  our  teacher*,  instead  of 
striving  to  form  their  minds  and  spirits  according  to  our  own 
groping  wisdom,  we  should  arrive  at  n 
clearer  understanding  of  many  limit)  r* 
which  now  are  olrsctire  to  us.  Mi-s 
Cheatham  would  seem  to  have  come  to 
some  sllell  conviction.  She  scctn#  to 
understand  tha<  (he  world  at  the  child 
i#  a world  to  I#*  entered  with  a reverence 
which  must  Is*  as  scrupulous  and  sincere 
as  it  i«  lender,  if  any  authentic  vision  of 
it  i#  to  Ih*  obtained  and  comniunicabsL 
She  iiio\<*s  very  simply,  yet  with  an  in 
finite  blit  Item*#*,  in  tin*  midst  of  it# 
shilling  wonders;  she  seem*  to  realize 
that  il  Is  only  by  virtue  of  an  tinint- 
|M*achable  humility  that  its  grave  and 
clear  eyed  guardians  will  vouchsafe  to 
|#*rmit  one  of  u*  dusty  and  sordid  aliens 
lo  approach  it#  luminous  gab's. 

Thu*  the  account  site  gives  of  it  l#*ar-. 
«me  may  -ay.  the  stamp  of  accurate  ami 
sy m|iallictii-  ami  informing  invest ignt ion. 
iile.cn  ing  her  the  other  day  at  her  an 
mini  " Kiisler  muling*  f**r  young  people," 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  one  eould  not 
bill  feel  lluit  in  whatever  no##!  she 
essayed  to  declare  herself.  Mis-  Cliealham 
was  delivering  ln*r  essentiul  me**agr  to 
those  iii  ln*r  ninlienre  who  bad  long  since 
di-ardi-l  I heir  trailing  rol#-s  of  glory. 
Ilow  many  were  there  who  thought  then 
of  flu*  words  of  one  who  knew  deeply 
tiuiny  things,  and  who.  with  him.  imag'd 
"I l.o—  children  who  stand  on  lie*  edge 
of  i In*  horizon,  beckoning  over  the  —# 
o|  silence  -who  IM’Ver  isiine.  bill  Who 
allow  one  I.*  dream  of  the  mystery  of 
that  winch  is  some  times  fonvrr  denied.' 


Miss  Kitty  Owatliam 

t!  A*  BIT  N II I X i:i*  KO'IM'IV 
NtW  rOKK  IN  Ul.<  1 1 At. 
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THE  FINE  OUALrnr  and  PURITY  OF 

HUNTER  I 

BALTIMORE  X 

RYE 

AND  ITS  RICH.  MELLOW  TONE 
MAKE  IT  THE  PREFERRED 
WHISKEY  OF  THOSE  WHO 

KNOW  THE  BEST 
LIKE  THE  BEST 
BUY  THE  BEST 


Is  better  than  foreign 
Champagnes  but  costs  only 
half  the  price,  as  it  is  Ameri- 
can made  and  there  is  no  1 
duty  or  ship  freight  to  pay.  | 
Served  Everywhere 
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CANADA 


LANDS  I 


....  Wc  own  itt.ooo  acres  LAST  .MOUNTAIN 

Xii  VALLEY , S;i  kat'i  i'.vii'i, prairii-  wheat  lands 

\L  i W.- want  BUYERS.  Wi  . „ • - . . with 
U?EA|-aA*-  tabli-  lw'd,  eni-nr,  lit  AGENTS.  Lit*  n»i  i nrn- 
.P‘  ; mix-ion.  Sin. I ice-  lor  handsome  illustrated 

1 i.'f  fe  buu'xA  t and  maps. 
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Palestine  to  Yield  Bitumen 

Iiik  “ liriniKtonr " which  wan  rained  down 
ii|">n  the  Citie*  uf  1 ho  Plain  for  tlu*ir  im- 
piety i»  now  nltriut  to  be  collected  ami  m»Ii1 
nv  n concessionaire.  Ititumen  ha*  been 
mined  in  Syria  for  several  years.  In  )S|I5 
till-  total  quantity  amounted  to  «MM»  ton*, 
valued  at  about  $70,000.  The  average 
amount  exported  from  Saidi  amounts  to  37n 
Inns. 

The  bitumen  from  .luden  is  generally  in 
Isrpe  pieces  mixed  with  earthy  aubataneea — 
limestone,  clay,  and  sand.  It  is  worth  as 
much  as  #180  jier  ton.  It  rarely  cmitains 
oxygen,  rcNcnililing  somewhat  ozocerite,  but 
it  always  contains  Milphur. 

•ludean  bitumen  iloals  in  pieces  of  varying 
»ize  on  the  Dead  Sea.  and  is  washed*  up 
principally  on  the  western  shore,  where  the 
Aral**  ■-••licet  it.  The  bitumen  rise*  fmm 
the  depths  and  forms  islets,  which  were  re- 
marked in  ancient  times  and  described  by 
Strabo.  The  l<s-nl  earthquake*  have  the 
effect  of  augmenting  these  deposits.  In  the 
y**r  ls;(4,  after  a severe  shock  of  earth- 
quakr.  a mass  of  twenty  tons  was  thrown 
up  on  the  southern  coast;  in  1837.  when  a 
sharp  shock  was  felt  all  over  Syria,  a mass 
of  fifteen  tons  came  to  the  surface. 

When  exposed  to  the  sun  these  masse* 
lose  their  xuncrfirial  color,  and  on  the  sur- 
face arc  only  distinguishable  by  a faint 
bluish  color  of  the  surrounding  chalky  clay, 
and  ut  times  are  pussi-d  unnoticed. 


Berlin’s  Poor  Incomes 

The  population  of  Iterlin  lor  the  year 
llMHi  was  given  as  2.0-10. 14S.  and  of  this  mini 
1st  the  tax  commissioners,  after  deducting 
non-taxable  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  the  military,  ami  others  by  law  ex- 
empted, found  tliat  there  were  in  round 
figun-s  1,1 25.1881  persons  subject  to  asu1**- 
inent  for  income  tuv.  Nearly  half  this  nuiu 
1st.  however,  was  found  to  have  incomes  of 
loss  than  *214  per  year,  and  therefore,  in 
Iterlin,  Is-came  exempt  from  income  tax. 

On  the  income-tax  roll*  tin-re  were  000.- 
81>J*  names.  Of  these  315,1110  had  income*  of 
from  *214  to  $280  per  year,  ami  220, <178 
had  incomes  of  front  *280*  to  $714  per  year. 
There  were  40.18 1 persons  with  incomes 
from  $714  to  #2380;  10.800  with  incomes 
from  $2380  to  $ll.!i<8);  ||<)3  with  incomes 
from  #1 1.1MH)  to  #23.800;  470  with  incomes 
from  #23.800  to  $110,000;  30  with  incomes 
from  #110,18)0  to  $238,000  ; 4 with  incomes 
from  #238, (MM)  to  $470,000;  2 with  incomes 
from  $470,000  to  $714,000.  and  2 with  in- 
comes over  $714,000  per  year. 

Tims  of  the  1,123.(88)  persons  in  Rerlin 
who  siip|Mirt  themselves  or  themselves  and 
families  only  58.01 1.  or  less  than  .*>>4  per 
cent.,  had  incomes  of  #714  or  more  per  year. 
Alsnit  1 .000.11(8)  had  less  than  that  amount-, 
and  more  than  half  of  these  less  than  $214 
per  year. 

The  servant  who  earns  from  $5  to  $7  per 
month  has  the  -.tun  that  her  Imard  and  Indg- 
iug  would  amount  to  charged  against  her 
in  computing  her  income,  ami  even  the 
prnlmh|»  ••  ti|i*”  of  the  waiter  are  estimated 
for  the  same  purjiose. 


Edition:  Twelve  Billion  Copies 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  aggrega- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  the  newspaper*  of 
1 lie  world  is  some  12.000.1881,000  rupie*.  To 
grasp  an  idea  of  what  these  figures  nu-an 
one  should  Is*  told  that  these  |*a|icrs  would 
cover  no  fewer  than  10.450  square  miles  of 
surface;  tlmt  they  arc  printed  oil  781.250 
tons  nf  |iu|ht : ami.  further,  that  if  the  iiiitn- 
Ist  ( I2.I88I.<MM).<H8I|  represented,  instead  of 
copies,  second*  of  time  it  would  take  more 
than  333  years  for  them  to  elapae.  In  lieu 
of  this  arrangement,  we  might  press  ami  pile 
tln-in  vertically  upward  to  reach  our  highest 
mountains. 

Topping  nil  these  and  even  the  highest 
Alps,  the  pile  would  reach  the  magnificent 
altitude  of,  in  round  numliera.  5oit  miles. 
Calculating  that  the  average  man  upend* 
live  minutes  in  the  day  reading  his  |>apcr  fa 
very  low  estimate ) . we  And  that  the  |>cople 
of  the  world  altogether  annually  consume  in 
the  rending  of  their  papers  an  amount  of 
time  equivalent  to  100,000  years. 
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Have  You  Read 

OUR 

Vacation  Book? 

‘Mountain  and 
Lake  Resorts* 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  »i 
best  out  of  your  wmmef  vaca-  Vt 
tioa.  where  to  go.  how  to  go.  ’ 
and  the  bedt  place  to  itay. 

This  beautiful  book  of  1 12 
page*  it  fully  illialrated.  give* 
dctcriptioa  of  the  various  re- 
•ottj.  lid  of  hotel*,  fate*,  rail, 
road  fare*,  etc. 


«•  To*-  Addreci 

GEORGE  A.  l l l.I.KN 

m-  P M.  A. -ml.  t.«.k  tva.in  i K 


ro**L  t>rp4n>Kiit  i*.  ••  « 

New  Vurk  Cnjr 


Fastest  Cruising  Motor  Boat 

IN  THE  WORLD 

of  Ua  trngth  amt  hcam.  ttie  yacht  ‘'Grayling*'  shown 
above,  ix  equipped  with  thrrv  40  h.  p.  Gray  Motor* 
yjOh.  p ) regular  stock  motor*  not  in  th«  slightest 


.1  iff r u-iii  or  l irlter  than  any  of  the  forty  Gray 
Motors  turned  out  of  our  factory  every  day.  from 
the  little  2V>  h.p.  RFT.oO,  up.  And  yrt  with  these 
came  'run-of-factory"  motor*,  the  “Gray tins"  won 
the  Time  Prise  in  the  DUO mile  race  on  Lake  Eric 


wik.l  Ho*," 

>.iiui»ii,t.s|«.ar«ii. 
h.n.  ■!•».  ss  uk.  .io  >11  Miiy 
F k.uuU - 
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Hijfh  Grade 

In  avery  feature 


GRAY 
MOTORS 
are  made  in 
(he  lurgest 
and  moat 
to- date 
nt  inthe 
wor  Id  de- 
voted ex- 
clusively to 
making 
ycle 


1,2.3&4 
Cylinders 
2tfto40 
h.  p. 


with  Complete  Host  Out- 
fit ( not  BABi'].  K very- 
complete,  ready  to  install 
except  gaoillne  tank  and 
guaranteed  to  develop  s>£ 
hot  v power  — is  as  powerful  as  most  4 h p.  motors, 
and  is  a*  ruri-ftilly  Imilt. — hns  g 
-«s  thorough  workmanship  as  4)  4 
one  of  the  Grayling  * 40  h “ 

engines 

Gray  Motor  Boats 
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U'ntt  toJi&  for  ne w 1928 
Catalog. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO..  43  Detroit,  Midi. 


GrayMoiors 
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0 Hast  Africa  and  Back  in 

Two  Days 

'll  AT  tin-  telegraph  and  electric  cable  have 
liliilated  distance  throughout  the  world, 
IioukIi  a commonplace  of  to-day.  wan  re- 
l«*«I  recently  by  the  quick  transmission  of 
A ncHnagp  and  a reply  between  New  York 
“l  a ntation  in  Ttriti'sh  Rant  Africa, 
riilrtyacrcn  year*  ago  it  took  Stanley 
>«•  months  of  travel  through  the  vast  eqtia- 
'iul  foreata  of  Africa  to  reach  I’jiji  and 
• I Livingstone.  During  almost  hia  entire 

1 mey  he  was  lost  to  communication  with 

m-  outside  world. 

1 At  12.90  P.M.  on  Wednesday.  March  211. 
«’uld«*  despatch  was  «**nt  through  the  West- 
n Union  Telcjjrapli  Company  from  New 
"»»rk  to  Naviohi.  in  Mritiah  East  Africa,  a 
nt  ion  thirty  days'  march  from  Living- 
one's  headquarters:  and  a reply  was  n- 
•iv«l  through  the  Postal  Telegraph  Calde 
onipnny  shortly  after  noon  on  the  follow 
. it?  Friday,  an  interval  of  leas  than  fifty 
on  ns. 

The  cable  dt-qmti-h  was  transmitted  first 
: i the  A sure  Islands,  and  thence  to  l.ishnn. 
Gibraltar.  Malta.  Alexandria.  Port  Said. 
I nez,  Aden,  Zanritiar.  and  Mombasa.  on  the 
v‘.ast  African  coast.  Thence  it  was  sent  in- 
and  to  Nuviobi  by  telegraph.  and  from  that 
'.M>int  was  conveyed  thirty  miles  to  the  houaf 
•f  the  recipient,  the  total  approximate  dis- 
I once  being  slightly  more  than  10,000  mile*. 

I Hving  to  the  difference  in  time  between 
New  York  and  Naviohi.  the  message  lost 
•iprlit  hour*  in  transmission,  and  consequent- 
ly was  not  receives!  till  Thursday— otherwise 
the  two  dais  occupied  by  it*  journey  and 
the  return  of  the  answer  might  have  been 
shortened  considerably. 


Alcohol  From  Natural  Gas 

It  is  well  known  that  aleohol  can  he  dis- 
tilled from  every  kind  of  vegetable  sub- 
stance,  but  that  this  by-product  should  he 
obtainable  from  natural  pas  will  at  first 
I sight  bring  terror  to  the  Prohibitionist*  of 
the  pa*  regions.  It.  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  paterfamilias  will  convert  the  pas  jet 
into  a worm  for  un  impromptu  atill,  the 
process  of  extraction  being  tedious,  complex, 
and  difficult,  while  the  final  product  is  not 
suitable  for  the  interior  economy. 

A patent  has  been  issued  to  I>r.  Henry 
Spencer  Hlarkmorc.  an  industrial  chemist 
of  Washington.  I).  (’.,  for  converting  nat- 
ural ga*  into  aleohol.  By  subjecting  it  to  a 
limited  or  restrained  oxidation,  by  the  action 
of  limited  portion*  of  air  or  oxygen  in  the 
presence  of  steam,  the  gas  is  converted  into 
a mixture  of  methyl  alcohol,  containing  a 
small  portion  of  formaldehyde.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fiOOrt  feet  of  gas  will  produce 
fifty  gallon*  of  alcohol  at  a vest  of  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cent*. 


The  Story  of  Punch 

Prsril,  so  well  loved  by  Micawla-r.  still 
holds  it*  own.  though  the  name  " toddy"  is 
in  more  general  use.  Toddy  and  punch  are 
used  indifferently  a*  name*  for  the  same 
beverage,  and.  strangely  enough,  come  to  us 
direct  from  India. 

Punch,  or  rather  panrh,  means  five.  It 
occurs  in  the  name  Punjanb  (five  rivers  I, 
and  is  much  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
wools  to  denote  nggregal ions  of  five  mate- 
rials; but  by  the  Is-ginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  word  had  begun  to  acquire  its 
present  significants-.  The  five  ingredient*  of 
| iinoh  proper  are  the  spirit  which  gives  the 
drink  it*  name  (as  brandy-punch,  whiskey - 
punch!,  hot  water,  lemon,  sugar,  and  tea. 
Of  these  the  last  ha*  generally  been  ahan- 
dotnisl.  Cobbler's  punch  is  math-  from  lieer, 
while  in  Homan  punch  we  have  a degenerate 
j and  chilly  variation  of  the  heroic  liquor.  In 
I Htwklu-lm.  punch,  or  rather  punarn.  is.  or 
1 was  till  recently,  retailed  from  the  leased 
* lusement  beneath  the  of  the  king. 

Totklr.  colloquially  known  us  tod,  while 
popularly  confused  with  puneh.  signifies,  in 
the  Fast,  the  fermented  sap  of  the  palm  tree. 
When  distilled,  this  liquor  is  known  as  ar- 
rack. Toddy  is  fermented  by  the  native 
tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
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M ERICA  baa  furnished  to 
the  world  the  moat  conspic- 
uous Apostle  of  Personal 
Liberty  that  ever  lived. 

The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (the  creation  ol  his 
genius)  Is  an  eternal  monu- 
ment to  his  lame  - more  enduring  than 
statues  of  marble  or  bronxe. 

As  a statesman  in  Congress  be  ad- 
vocated the  brewing  industry  as  an 
aid  to  agriculture  and  national  temper- 
ance; and  upon  several  occasions  he 
bought  and  freighted  rum,  wine  and 
whiskey  to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  He  himself  declared  that 
the  juice  of  the  malt  was  never  absent 
from  bis  board. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a splendid 
athlete,  a crack  shot;  and  in  bis  prime 
at  the  old  Raleigh  tavern  be  delighted 
to  enjoy  hia  11  cakes  and  ale"  or  dance 
hall  through  the  night  with  the  fair 
maids  of  old  Virginia. 

At  eighty-three  he  died,  regretted 
by  the  nation  be  helped  to  create.  His 
deeds  and  written  thoughts  absolutely 
and  irrefutably  prove  that  good  malt 
beer  ia  not  injurious  to  mind  or  body. 


A 
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"The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson."  by 
Paul  F -enter  ford.  Vol.  5.  page  S2S ; Vol.  5. 
rase 511;  Vol.  10.  paces  lit  IK. SOI:  Vol.  II. 
pave  tee.  etc. 

Morse  s Biography,  poses  S ond  8. 
Showier ’s  History  of  U.  S..Vol.  1.  i*f'  W 
Encyclopedia  American*.  Vol.  I — "Jef- 
ferson." 


Budweiser 


IRECT  into  your  home 
it  come* — a square  and 
honest  product — foam- 
ing, sparkling  and  alive 
with  the  true  recreative 
energy  and  filled  with  the  power 
of  both  sun  and  soil. 

“Budweiser"  flowing  melo- 
diously from  the  bottle  is  a 
wondrous  pleasant  drink.  How 
delightful — the  penetrating  odor 
of  nop  gardens  — the  subtle 
fragrance  and  charm  of  barley 
fields  in  harvest  time. 


THE  KING  OF  ALL 
BOTTLED  BEERS 


Budweuer  is  Sold  in  all  First-Class 
Clubs,  Hotels  and  Cafes 


Bottled  Only  st  tha 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  BREWERY 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Evans’ 

ORDINARY  water  only  makes  ordi- 
nary ale,  but  it  takes  something 
better  to  make  Evans’  Ale,  and  the 
Evans  brewery  has  it — hence  the  difference. 

In  "Splits  **  ns  well  as  mtular  rise  bcUles. 

Clubs,  Hotels  Restaurant*,  mill  Dealen. 

C.  H.  KVA  NS  ft  KOKH,  - • UCIINOX,  If.  Y. 


GROSSHERZOGLICH  HESSISCHES 

BAD  NAUHEIM 


Near  Frankfort  o/M. 


HEART  DISEASE.  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  KKMAI.K 
DISEASES,  SCROFULA.  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

BATHS  TAKEN  IN  1907,  419,277. 

NUMBER  OF  QUESTS  IN  1907.  29.66*. 


An  a real  cure  *«  recommend  (he  rharmlncly  (hunted,  wnnll 
and  quiet  QHOSSI1.  BAD  SALZHACSEN,  near  Nid«U(R.  K. 
Station,  Km'ilbeiy,  Kiddal.  Beautiful  Walks  through  ioresti, 
'oibaiti  Spring*.  Pure  Air. 


CLARK’S  40  TOURS  to  EUROPE 

Most  comprehend  ve  and  attractive  ever  uttered. 

FRANK  C.  Cl, A HK,  Times  Bnildlnv.  New  York 


financial 


Copyright  notice 


Hills  of  exchange  bought  and 
•old.  Cable  Transfer*  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial anti  Travellers'  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collections  made, 
fj  rpn  it.  International  Cheque*.  Cer- 
VUI1'  tificates  of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bamkkks,  No.  60  Wall  Sthht. 
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Letters 

of 


tin**  A,  XXe.  No.  201470,  Mnrrli  tit.  IWW.-I.timaKv  or 
1‘<IN<-.KIlvsTo  wit : tu  it  rtmiMl-rrtJ,  That  im  tile  thirteenth 
day  i.f  Mart'll,  1W»H.  Henry  James.  «.l  Use  Colled  Mate*, 
hath  ilcpo»lted  in  lid.  OIKc*  tin-  title  «•(  a HOOK,  tlie  title  of 
wlih'li  U In  the  f.illnwinic  ivont*.  Id  wit:  “ Washington 
Square.  Ily  Henry  Janie-,  Jr.  Illii-trnleii  hy  George  Do 
Manner.  New-  York:  Harper  ,V  Hrathees"  the  H*li«  whereof 
he  claims  a»  author  and  proprietor  in  conformity  wiitli  Ihe 
laws  nt  the  United  Stale-  Te-perlitif  rnpyriuliD- 

(Mimed  I lliaamt  Pi  tstu,  I. ibr.tr  him  tif  C-mgmi. 
Ily  TmwhVAI  l»  Shi  lit  m.,  Nrguttr  nf  fmmi  rights. 

In  reuewal  for  fourteen  year*  (rum  May  8,  1908. 
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Sporting  Item : Jooea.  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  lost  control  of  hia  balloon  about  five 
mile*  from  here,  but  made  a landing  and  waa  given  a lift  by  a panting  automobile. 


FACTS. 


Miller  High  Life,  Milwaukee's 
leading  beer,  is  as  much  a food 
a*  bread.  The  of  alcohol 

it  contains  is  itself  an  aid  to  digestion,  while  the  Bohemian  hops  used  are  a 

appetizer.  md  the  bountiful 
amount  of  extract — obtained 
from  the  finest  barley  mah — 
is  the  food. 


Lift 

‘MILWAUKEE’S LEADING  BOTTLE  BEER | 

after  being  thoroughly  filtered,  is  forwarded  through  a special  pipe  line  into  glass 
Storage  vaults  in  the  bottling  establishment,  from  whence  it  is  filled  into  bottle* 
by  an  automatic  device,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  carbonated  gas,  and  nevcT 
being  touched  by  human  hands. 

It  appeals  exartly  to  the  cultured  tafte  of  the  beer  connoisseur. 

Ask  for  it. 


READ 


THE  BARRIER 


Chalfonte 

Is  a New  Fireproof  Building 
of  the  Best  Type  Located 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIERS 

The  Leeds  Company 

Solicits  your  patronage  and 
invites  you  to  write  for  Il- 
lustrated Folder  and  Rates. 

Chalfonte  is  Always  Open 


$500 

BRUSH 


The  Common  Sense  Car  for  two 
people;  all  the  speed  you  want; 
more  power  than  you  can  use; 
snappy,  symmetrical  design  and  finish; 
the  easiest -riding  thing  on  wheels,  and 
reliable  and  steady  as  Old  Dobbin, 

N Vr**  r»»  tt»ll«n 


»lil  .m  fnan  ratals*, 
cylinder  vertical hiWIiii 

«Iit  |he  h.  ii  >il— a ■■ 


Thr  tl*  in.1 
complete  I m 
rsiTrx-uci-d 


muaMltc  and  a Irllte 

mdrrMly-  bal.tnrml  .article 
"•flrttf  power  plant  I.  uu- 

ailrSo 


•vteti-w  to  a miuII 

I i.  nut  a toy  or  an  riprrimrnt.  It  l»  ituile 
me  plant  in  ; »rjre  qu*M  it irn  liy  a «kil  led  and 
lorir  Willi  rinnv  equipment  and  capitnl. 
ft«l  liy  rr|iutal>li>  rind  reliable  n ith 

STMcct.  There  an-  no  •* |i  rrd  tfn.c,” 
ymi  “ want  in.”  write  mrw— riitnt  now. 

BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 

38  Baltimore  Avenue,  ...  Detroit.  Mich. 


wftbcl! 


Flowers  of  Field 
Hill,  and  Swamp 

By  CAROLINE  A.  CREEVEY 

Author  of  ••  Ht.  rtalhrat  la 

The  volume  i*  the  outcome  of  the  author's 
idea  that  a grouping  of  plants  upon  the  natural 
basis  of  environment,  including  soil,  shade 
moisture,  etc.,  is  possible.  *Shc  describes  all 
of  the  wild  flowers  commonly  met  with  in  the 
Atlantic  States  in  so  careful  and  thorough  1 
manner  that  the  amateur  botanist  will  find  n . 
difficulty  in  readily  placing  them  in  theu 
proper  groups  and  families.  The  illustration*, 
about  one  hundred,  and  fifty  in  number,  hate 
been  drawn  from  the  living  plants,  and  »-.ll 
prove  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  in  determin- 
ing the  several  varieties. 

. Illustrated  by  Ben/emm  Lender 
$175 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  N.T. 

ELEMENTS  of 
NAVIGATION 

By  IK  J.  HENDERSON 

It  is  a very  clear  and  concise  state- 
ment of  essential  farts  Concerning 
the  handling  of  a ship  at  sea,  and 
furnishes  information  indispensable 
to  every  one  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  n vessel. — Army  and 
Ataxy  Journal,  New  York. 

With  Diegnum.  ft. 00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 

REVISED  EDITION 

Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle 

Suggestions  as  to  their  Manufacture  and  Use 

By  H.  P.  WELLS 

Author  i<f  "Hi  Am.rt(*n  iu'.imi, Tlilarrara*' 

I /..V.iAliur-m,.  IVwxW  f.Wh.  |i.t|  mrt  f/iUiff  lifol 

1 HARPER  A BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 

Picturesque 

Sicily 

®y 

WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON 


A beautiful  volume  about 
this  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  the  islands 
ot  the  Mediterranean. 
Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Price,  $£50. 
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24 
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Authorities 


State 

Historical  Societies 


20 

Leading 

Universities 
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Q THE  MAKERS  OF  ^ 

‘IT  The  TT 

American  Nation  €) 


© 


A History 


© 

G.  ILUOtT  SOWABD 

6 


An  entirely  new  work,  seven  years  in  the  making. 

The  work  of  author-scholars  from  twenty  universities. 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushncll  Hart,  Professor  of  History,  Harvard. 

With  the  co-operation  of  four  state  historical  societies. 

The  first  American  Historical  Atlas — 1 86  special  maps. 
The  standard  work — of  value  for  all  time. 


Harp«r  ® Brothers,  for  91  years  publishers  of 
books,  believe  this  is  their  greatest  achievement. 


From 

Original  Sources 


CT  This  is  the  only  history  dealing  with 
every  field  of  our  national  life.  Our 
political,  economic,  religious,  industrial, 
financial,  and  social  life  is  set  forth  side 
by  side  and  in  their  relation  one  with 
another. 

The  careful  selection  of  authors  who 
could  write  brilliantly  as  well  as  with 
scholarship  and  insight  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  carry  the  story  of  America  through 
volume  after  volume  with  the  glow  and 
spirit  of  romance.  It  is,  above  all — 
interesting. 


The  volumes  are  of  crown-octavo  size, 
in  two  styles  of  binding:  (i)  Red  polished 
buckram,  stamped  in  gold,  with  dark -blue 
leather  labels;  (2)  Persian  half-morocco 
of  a rich  crimson,  stamped  in  gold,  with 
cloth  sides  and  special  end-papers.  Gilt 
tops,  untrimmed  edges,  head-bands,  etc. 


Sand  us  ths  coupon  and  lot  us  msll  you— 
absolutely  without  cost— our  3 2- page  booklet, 
which  shows  why  this  history  is  better  than 
stl  other  histories  combined.  It  contains 
sample  pages.  Illustrations,  and  maps.  Send 
the  coupon  to-day. 


© 

......... 

© 

Ms  n.  UTui 

© 


/ HARPER  & 
/ BROTHERS 
/ Haw  York  City 


44  T he  reader  who  possesses  these  volumes  has  before  him  the  choiee  output  of  moJtrn  / Raw  York  City 
scholarship  of  American  history.” — N.  Y.  SlIN.  ^^OnatMi: 

44  * The  American  Nation  * adds  another , and  perhaps  the  best , to  the  long  list  of  S P,e***  ■**’*•  wl,h' 
histories  of  the  United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part.”  / ®ut  co**  lo  *our 

• c \ r»  e M-page  booklet,  describing 

—Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican.  /h^  ‘ 

' ' / The  American  Nation : A 

"A  scholarly  work  in  popular  style.” — N.  Y.  IlMES.  yf  History." 

/ 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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Royal 

W BAKING  POWDER 

Insures  healthful  and 
delicious  food  for  every 
M home everyday. 

jJJ\  The  only  Baking  Powder 
made  from  Royal  Grape 
Cream  of  Tartar 


Royal  safeguards  your  food  against  Alum 
or  Phosphate  of  Lime —injurious  substances 
used  in  the  making  of  so-called  cheap 
baking  powders. 


Ahsolutel ^ 

Pure 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

MAY  16  1908  PRICE  10  CENTS  ( 


"AN*  GEORGE  SAYS  TO  ME,  HE  SAYS—’’ 

THIS  DRAWING 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 

Large  size,  19X  15  '£  inches,  handsomely  printed  in  duo-tone 
brown  on  heavy  plate  paper,  for  framing;  price,  50  cents 
each.  Sent,  postpaid,  securely  rolled. 

Dratwtgt  in  tht  Stnea 

1.  MAKING  A DUCHESS 

2.  LITERATURE 

3.  THE  PIRATE 

4.  HOME 

5.  “AN’ GEORGE  SAYS  TO  ME,  HE  SAYS—*’ 

HARPFR  & BROTHERS,  NET  YORK 


FOR  THE  KINGDOM 


CALIFORNIA 


An  amazing  warfare  has  been  waged  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  last  two  years  against  the  grafters  who  have 
had  the  city  in  their  clutches.  The  side  of  the  prosecution 
and  the  side  of  the  prosecuted  have  been  set  forth  over 
and  over  again  by  partisans — each  vehemently,  violently, 
blindly — claiming  to  be  right,  each  calling  the  other  siche 
names — and  such  names. 

Now  comes  from  outside  the  state,  a sane,  impartial 
student  of  affairs,  a trained  observer,  Mr.  William  Inglis. 
staff  correspondent  of  ” Harper’s  Weekly,”  who,  after  six 
weeks'  study  of  the  situation,  tells  plainly,  without  passion 
or  prejudice,  what  seem  to  him  to  be  the  facts.  The  result 
may  not  be  of  interest  to  Californians — they  are  sick  of  the 
whole  mess — but  outside  of  that  great  kingdom  of  a state 
— the  public  wants  to  know. 

The  first  article  will  appear  in  the  issue  for  May  23. 

Harper  s Weekly 


Next  Week 


THE  BEST  GOLF  BOOK 


Practical  Golf 


WALTER  J.  TRAVIS 


Mr.  Travis,  who  won  the  amateur  golfxham- 
pionship  of  the  world,  gives  in  these  practical 
papers  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and 
practice.  Mr.  Travis  is  not  only  a player,  but  a 
student  of  golf.  He  has  worked  out  its  prin- 
. ciples  for  himself,  and  in  this  manual  he  has  set 
them  down  in  order  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
from  photographs.  Crown  8vo. 

200  pages.  Price,  $2. 00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


THE  SERVANT 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

By 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

We  do  not  publish  plays— but  here  is  a drama  so 
great,  so  compelling,  so  reverent,  so  akin  to  alt  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  things  in  life,  (hat  it  is  more 
than  a play,  more  than  a novel,  more  than  a mere  book. 
It  is  a page  from  life  itself,  revealing  the  brotherhood  of 
man  as  a real,  breathing  thing;  showing  how  the  im- 
possible has  become  possible.  According  to  the  critics, 
“Not  in  a lifetime  has  such  a wonderful  play  been  cre- 
ated”— and  it  reads  as  well  as  it  acts. 


‘ ’ I Ad iv  tried  to  tel  forth  the  only  feotibit  low  m 
toe'ety.  that  of  a tpintuo)  brotherhood  amemf  mam- 
kin  J.  which  it  both  ChrittHtnity  and  Sociofitm.  " 
— Chartei  Rann  Kennedy 


^Vith  Eight  Photographs  from  the  Play. 

Cloth.  Pncc,  $1.25 

HARPER  y BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS 
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Vol.  LII.  No.  2662 


EDITED  BY  GEORGE  HARVEY 

THIRTY- SIX  PAGES 

New  York  City.  May  16.  1908 

Terms:  10  Cents  a Copy  — $4  00  a Year,  in  Advance 
Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  In  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  and  Tutuila, 
Samoa.  To  Canada,  60  cents  extra.  Foreign  postage,  $1  56 
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COMMENT 

Brother  Bryan  Inquires 

Tills  query,  which  it  call*  “A  Full-grown  Question,”  the 
Commoner  prints  weekly  in  its  first  column  in  type  of  in- 
creasing size: 

What  U the  extent  of  the  linnnriitl  interest  held  bv  •Tiwepii 
IVlitzkii.  owner  of  the  New  Work  World,  in  railroad  coiiqutniew 
and  in  great  corporation*  eoniinonly  known  as  tru*l*T  This  i»  a 
pertinent  ipirstion  bwau*o  nn  honest  answer  might  uncover  the 
s|M>cial  interests  for  which  the  New  York  H’orM  speaks  in  its 
present-day  attacks  upon  Democrats. 

We  don't  know  what  Mr.  Pi  mtzkk*8  investment*  are,  but 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  nrgument.  that  he  had  n million  dol- 
lar* in  the  *t<x*k»  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
another  million,  nay,  in  the  stock*  of  various  railway  eom- 
IMiiiies.  Would  that  explain  to  Mr.  Bryan's  satisfaction  the 
reluctance  of  the  H’orW  to  accept  him  as  its  candidate? 

And  if  so.  Brother  Bryan;  why ( What  do  you  propose  to 
try  to  do,  if  you  evpr  reach  the  White  House,  to  make  tho 
securities  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  of  all  the  ruilroa«U 
leas  valuable  than  they  are  at  present  ? 

Do  you  wish  it  to  lx-  understood  that  you  <leelarc  yourself 
to  la*  the  enemy  of  all  the  railroads,  and  therefore  a natural 
object  of  apprehension  to  every  owner  of  a railroad  security  i 
Nothing  less  than  that  is  implied  from  the  question  you  put 
to  Mr.  IVi.itzkr.  But.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  face  value  of  tho 
securities  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  foot  up  to  about 
fifteen  billion  dollars,  and  in  1906  tho  roads  earned 
ihmi  and  pni«l  their  owners  over  ^VH>,000,iMM)  in  interest  ami 
dividends.  Iiesidcs  paying  high  wage*  to  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand employees.  If  you  regard  yourself  u*  the  enemy  of  so 
large  a share  as  that  of  the  property  of  the  country,  you  might 
as  well  stand  up  as  tin*  enemy  of  all  property,  for  if  you  could 
succeed  in  doing  serious  damage  to  the  railmud  priqx-rty  of 
the  country,  you  would  injure  the  marketable  value  of  every' 
other  kind  of  property  that  the  country  has. 

Arc  you  the  enemy  of  all  property.  Brother  Bryan,  or  do  you 
make  an  exception  of  lecture-cnmiug*  invested  in  farms  and 
farm  buildings  (ami  iterhup*  farm  mortgages)  in  Nebraska  I 

Railroads  Not  Special  Interests 

Mr.  Bry  w speaks  of  the  interests  *>f  the  railway  companies 
a*  44  special  interests,”  intimating  that  they  are  souk  how  op- 
|MM4'd  to  the  intereslH  of  the  people  in  general,  ami  that  |ht- 
S4tns  who  an*  concerned  for  them  an*  in  natural  op|Nisition 
ft*  measure*  ami  candidacies  which  make  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Ilia**  of  flu*  people.  A more  mis«-hievoiis  d'lu-dnit  eouhl 
hardly  I**  ineuleated.  We  can  think  of  no  I in  si  lies*  interests 
that  an*  quite  so  general,  quite  so  intimately  bourn!  up  with 
all  »lic  business  interests  that  await  and  long  for  prosperity, 
n*  the  iuterest*  of  the  railway  companies.  If  mi  owner  of 


railway  securities  is  warranted  in  opposing  Mr.  JSbvaV* 
eamfidaey,  every  business  man  in  the  country,  every  fanner, 
every  HH'ehanie,  is  warranted  in  op|  wising  it.  The  busin*-- 
of  the  country  cannot  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  railroa.L-. 
When  the  arteries  go  wrong,  the  man  is  sick,  no  matter  how 
healthy  hi*  brain,  hi*  stomach,  and  his  muscles  may  he.  If 
the  inuii  is  to  lx?  healthy,  hi*  arteries  must  lx?  iu  a healthy 
condition.  If  the  country  ia  to  lx*  healthy,  its  railroad*  mu*: 
be  in  a healthy  condition.  In  so  far  as  Dr.  Bryan  is  opptwj 
to  healthy,  prosperous  railroad*  and  is  a natural  objeet  of 
distrust  to  holders  of  railroad  securities,  lie  is  an  enemy  ;o 
the  health  of  the  whole  body  |>olitic  and  industrial.  A healthy 
country  with  sick  railroads  cannot  be. 

The  Big  Issue 

Governor  Johnson  says  he  will  he  heartily  for  Bryan. 
Harmon,  Gray,  or  any  other  chosen  Democrat,  provided  the 
Democratic*  platform  suit*  him.  The  tariff,  he  say*,  is  the 
big  issue  in  the  coining  campaign.  We  don’t  hear  anything 
like  this  from  Dr.  Biiyan.  He  is  not  making  offers  as  vet 
to  support  Johnson,  or  Gray,  or  Wiumv.  He  is  for  tariff 
reform,  but  is  that  the  big  issue  as  he  sees  it?  No;  the 
issue  for  him  is  the  same  as  for  Hamlet:  “To  he,  or  not  to 
lx*:  that  is  the  question.”  Governor  Johnson  does  not  seem 
to  care  f«»r  Dr.  Bryan's  issue.  We  find  him  unfeelingly  de- 
claring lii*  satisfaction  iu  the  assurance  that  the  twenty- 
four  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  though  uninstructed,  will 
be  for  Johnson. 

Some  Topics  of  a Candidate 

Governor  Johnson  is  quoted  as  saying  in  Detroit : “ Ncv.- 
York  ha*  no  connection  with  my  candidacy.  My  support  will 
have  to  come  from  another  direction  than  Wall  Street.  I 
may  say  that  T haw  had  no  relations,  politically  or  othorwi-e, 
with  the  oth«jr  side  of  the  Hudson.”  But  never  mind  what  he 
says  of  New  York,  nor  even  of  trans-Hudson  Connecticut,  and 
tariff-revising  Massachusetts,  handy  States  though  they  lx? 
when  it  comes  to  counting  vote*.  Of  more  concern  to  his 
nmdidary,  because  of  its  bearing  on  his  discretion,  is  what  he 
says  about  Canada.  A philosopher  or  KtateKinan  ruminating 
about  the  future  may  say  that  our  Hag  must  finally  fly  over 
Canada,  but  it  re  not  a sent i men t that  i*  helpful  to  a Presi- 
dential candidate,  nor  to  the  achievement  of  an  end  that  is 
very  near  to  Governor  Johnson’s  Northwestern  heart — com- 
mercial union  with  Canada.  It  is  true  that  the  Governor 
believes  that  destiny  will  bring  about  our  union  with  Canada 
without  lapse  of  amity  or  n gun  fired  except  in  salutes;  and 
that  may  be;  but  there  will  lx?  nothing  about  it  in  the  Den- 
ver platform,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  it  will  so  abrade 
•lie  feelings  of  Mr.  Kipunu  that  for  that  reason  alone  it  is 
kinder  to  talk  about  something  else. 

Peace,  and  the  State  Violation  of  Treaties 

Tin*  recent  debate  in  the  Simute  on  tho  Piles  amendment  t*> 
the  naval  appropriation  hill  apixuir*  to  have*  .deteriorated  at 
times  into  a game  of  bluff  most  noticeably  when  Senator 
B»:ykiciik;k  observed  that  “ wlnit  information  the  Executive 
hint  in  hi*  possession  no  man  knows.”  Now  very  few  of  us 
think  or  have  ever  thought  that  the  Executive  has  any  such 
information  as  it  i*  obvious  the  Senator  from  Indiana  hoped 
hi*  colleagues  would  infer  from  his  words  just  quoted.  How- 
ever. it  is  no  Executive  secret  that  the  peaceful  relations  a* 
present  existing  between  our  own  and  every  other  country 
are  seriously  endangered  by  what  Senator  LotxiP.  in  the  course 
of  this  same  debate  characterized  as  “the  monstrous  doctrine 
that  one  State  nuiy  commit  sets  and  plunge  forty-five  States 
into  a war  without  the  nation  having  anything  to  say  about 
it.”  Of  course  it  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  define  the  limit*, 
if  there  nn*  uny,  upon  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
show  the  seriousness  of  the  existing  danger. 

A Law  Needed 

For  it  is  indisputable  that  at  lenst  the  Constitution  declare* 
that  iu  most  eases  tin*  treaty  shall  prevail  over  tho  Star* 
enactment. and  yet— and  here  lies  the  danger — it  doc*  not  pro- 
vide  s|xs’ifie:illy  any  menus  bv  wliieh  the  Federal  government 
may  fi«i]i|M-|  the  State  to  acquiesce  to  such  prevalence.  Henc. 
as  lie  law  stand*  to-day,  a State  may  enforce  any  enactment, 
however  manifestly  in  violation  of  a treaty  provision,  without. 
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ns  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says,  the  nation  having 
anything  to  nay  about  it.  Nevertheless,  there  serins  to  be  little 
<|oul>t  that  tlie  nation  has  the  right  to  correct  the  situation 
by  legislation;  for  in  the  ease  of  Baldwin  r.  Franks  the 
Supreme  Court  gave  it  us  its  opinion — 

That  the  United  States  have  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  depriving 
Chinese  subjects  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or 
exemption*  guaranteed  to  them  hv  this  treaty  [of  July  28,  1808, 
with  Chinn  | we  do  not  doubt. 

Indeed,  even  now  rertnin  members  of  Congress  are  interesting 
themselves  in  a hill  to  make  every  Stute  violation  of  a proper 
I reaty  provision  a criminal  offence  against  the  United  States. 
Probably  during  the  next  session  we  shall  hear  more  of  this 
hill.  It  certainly  deserves  serious  consideration. 

One  Plank 

The  first  State  platform  of  the  Independence  party  has 
been  constructed.  Here  is  one  plank — we  wonder  what  the 
socialists  and  other  people  who  refuse  to  be  dubbed  socialists 
will  say  to  it: 

Our  aim  i*  just  government,  not  more  government. 

Such  an  aim  on  the  part  of  any  party  seeking  power  aeems 
so  obviously  requisite  ns  hardly  to  need  to  Ik*  expressed.  How- 
ever, in  the  east)  of  the  Independence  party  it  was,  perhaps, 
unadvisable  to  omit  its  specific  declaration. 

Not  at  all  Serious 

Our  Virginia  contemporary,  the  Richmond  Time*- Despatch, 
Feasibly  observes : 

In  favoring  it  with  a -column  of  its  valuable  editorial  spare,  the 
esteemed  New  York  Timm  up|*-ar*  to  take  too  seriously  the  silly 
black  and  white  dinner  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Society  of  Creator 
Now  York. 

Quite  so.  The  reports  of  the  dinner  in  question  sent  out 
to  the  newspapers  by  the  United  Press  Associations  were 
sensational  and  untrue,  both  as  to  what  was  said  and  done, 
and  as  to  public  concern  nl*>ut  it.  Of  the  speakers  who  were 
reported  to  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  marriage-*  of  whites 
and  blacks,  the  only  one  who  did  not  promptly  repudiate 
the  sentiments  attributed  to  him  was  a Frenchman.  Free 
discussion  ami  exchange  of  sentiments  about  race  questions 
between  white  people  and  black  is  a thing  much  to  he  desireJ. 
The  chief  practical  effect  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Society’s  din- 
ner seems  to  have  been  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  having 
such  discussions,  which  is  » pity. 

Threc-cent  Fares  in  Cleveland 

A seven  years’  street-railroad  fight  in  Cleveland  ended  on 
April  27.  when  the  citizens  of  the  town  rode  free -for  that 
day  on  the  street -ears  in  honor  of  the  end  of  the  war  and 
Tom  Johnson’*  victory.  The  victory  means  that  the  city 
through  a holding  company  operates  the  lines  that  were  lately 
the  properties  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Company  jind  the 
Forest  City  Railway  Company,  and  the  fare  on  all  tlie  Cleve- 
land street-ears  is  now  three  cents.  Whether  the  roads  can 
Ik*  operated  at  that  rate  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  patrons 
is  still  to  be  discovered.  Tom  Johnson  says  they  ran.  The 
late  operators  say  they  cannot.  The  present  owning  company, 
the  Cleveland  Railroad  Company,  leases  all  the  lines  to  tho 
Municipal  Traction  Company,  which  is  to  operate  them,  not  for 
profit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  jwople.  The  Traction  Com- 
pany  has  a fifty  years’  lease,  renewable  for  fifty  years  more. 
It  has  a board  of  five  directors  which  is  self-perpetuating. 
As  lessee  of  tlie  property  it  must  operate  it,  keep  it  in  good 
repair,  set  aside  funds  for  improvement*,  extensions,  acci- 
dents. and  all  obligations,  and  pay  six  per  cent,  in  dividends 
to  the  owners,  in  default  of  which  the  owners — the  Cleveland 
Railwu.v  Company — get.  the  property  hack.  Tom  Johnson 
says  the  three-eent  fares  ran  do  all  that  is  required  of  them. 
If  they  can.  and  Cleveland  can  have  permanently  a good  rail- 
way service  on  a threc-i-cnt  basis.  Tom  Johnson  will  umlouht- 
islly  have  done  the  city  a semis*  comparable  to  that  tradi- 
tionally rendered  to  society  by  the  mail  who  make*  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  in  plan*  of  one.  The  fight  1ms  been  long  and 
hard.  Tlie  ins  and  outs  of  it  an*  too  many  to  attempt  to  reeord 
here.  The*  candidacy  of  Theodore  Biuton  for  Mayor  against 
Johnson  was  one  incident  of  it.  It  has  been  an  open  and 
honest  fight,  however,  for  the  Cleveland  Electric  Company, 
which  has  finally  been  beaten,  partly  through  the  expiration 
of  some  of  its  franchises,  has  bi*en,  under  the  presidency  of 


Horace  Andrews,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  fair-dealing 
street-railway  corporations  in  the  country.  Mr.  Andrews 
fought  hard  hut  he  fought  fair,  and  is  now,  what  lie  has  always 
been — one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable cities  in  the  Union. 

The  Cue  of  Oleomargarine 

Rutter  is  worth  from  twenty-five  cents  u |K>und  up.  Oleo- 
margarine brings,  we  believe,  ahout  eighteen  cents.  Animal 
fat  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  both.  Chemically  they  are  very 
much  alike.  Oastrouomienlly  they  differ,  with  the  difference 
in  favor  of  good  butter  as  compured  with  good  oleomargarine, 
and  in  favor  of  good  oleoma rgurine  us  compared  with  bad 
butter.  Sentimentally  there  is  a great  difference,  and  all  in 
favor  of  butter.  By  a Federal  law  white  oleomargarine  is 
taxi'd  one-fourth  of  a cent  a pound,  but  if  colored  to  look  like 
butter  it  is  taxed  ten  cents  a pound.  Its  manufacture  is  care- 
fully regulated  by  Federal  law  securing  its  wholesome  ness, 
and  every  package  of  it  is  stumped  with  its  name,  so  that  it 
will  not  masquerade  ns  butter.  So  far  as  these  regulations 
insure  proper  conditions  of  manufacture,  and  prevent  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine  as  butter,  the  oleo-makers  welcome  them, 
as  giving  a government  guarantee  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
their  product.  But  they  object  strongly  to  the  tax,  which 
practically  forbids  them  to  color  their  product  to  the  hue 
that  realizes  the  popular  ideal  of  the  color  of  butter.  The 
butter-makers  eon  color  their  product  to  suit  the  popular  eye. 
The  oleo-makers  cannot.  They  want  to  have  restored  to  them 
the  privilege  of  selling  butter-colored  oleo,  just  as  the  winter 
hut  ter- makers  sell  butter-colored  butter.  What  does  the  dis- 
passionate render  think  about  it  ? Oleo  in  comparatively  cheap. 
If  is  understood  to  bn  a good  food,  perfectly  wholesome,  and 
the  beat  possible  substitute  for  butter.  Cheaper  food*  are 
needed  extremely  by  hundreds  of  thousand*  of  people  upon 
whom  the  cost  of  living  presses  very  heavily.  Here  is  one 
that  is  partially  excluded  from  general  use  in  this  country 
localise  the  law  forbids  to  give  it  an  appetizing  uppearunec. 
If  it  is  made  to  look  like  butter,  the  strict  and  effectual  law 
now  operative  will  still  protect  the  buyer  from  being  misled 
by  it,  but  the  consumer  may  in  some  cases  suppose  it  is  butter 
and  cut  it  as  such.  In  this  State  the  consumer  is  protected 
by  a law  passed  last  year  making  it  a misdemeanor  to  serve 
colored  oleo  to  any  one  who  pays  hoard  or  receives  board  as 
part  consideration  for  services.  Hero  is  a curious  state  of 
things;  a useful  food  needed  apparently  by  thousands  of  con- 
sumers is  either  practically  prohibited  by  local  laws,  or  is 
heavily  taxed  In  order  that  it  may  not  compete  injuriously 
with  another  and  la  tter  product,  which  people  who  can  afford 
to  have  it  will  always  prefer,  hut  which  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  cannot  afford  to  buy.  And  the  trouble  is  all 
a question  of  color.  The  oleo  people  can  make  and  sell  their 
product  so  long  as  it  looks  like  oleo  and  not  like  butter,  hut 
the  butter  people,  when  their  product  looks  like  oleo,  are  per- 
mitted to  give  a butter  complexion.  That  seems  hardly  fair. 
To  protect  butter  against  honest  coni|ietitioii  is  not  fair, 
cither.  Whether  it  is  fair  to  compete  with  butter  with  a 
product  that  is  not  butter,  hut  tastes  like  it.  and  is  colored  to 
look  like  it,  is  a question  that  is  evidently  debatable. 

Is  He  a Rjpener  ? 

Candidate  Taft  says  he  has  always  l>con  for  woman  suffrage, 
but  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  it  yet.  But  is  Ik*  for  ripening  it? 
That  is  the  real  question,  and  the  same  applies  to  Filipino 
independence. 

People  Who  Don't  Know 

The  papers  say  that  President  Roosevelt  gets  from  three 
to  four  hundnd  letters  a day  urging  him  to  run  again.  Wo 
presume  he  does,  and  that  fact,  if  we  may  nreept  it  as  a fact, 
marks  the  particular  stage  of  intelligence,  discernment,  and 
moral  responsibility  attained  by  these  letter-writer*  and  the 
considerable  body  of  our  people  that-  they  represent.  They 
do  not  find  it  an  obstacle  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  running  again 
that  He  would  have  to  break  his  word  to  do  it.  He  does; 
hut  they  do  not.  They  do  not  secin  to  understand  at  all 
that  a man  may  value  the  immaterial  thing  called  his  honor. 
Neither  do  they  understand  that  being  their  President  is 
a thing  that  even  an  ambitions  man  may  in  time  get  tired 
of.  It  may  not  be  true,  as  the  papers  say,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  planned  to  go  hunting  next  year  in  deepest  Africa,  and 
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that  lie  yearns  to  regain  the  private  citizen's  privilege  of 
giving  his  seat  to  a lady  in  the  street-ear  and  carrying  his 
own  suit-caae;  but  those  arc  yeaniingH  entirely  proper  and 
natural  to  a still-human  creature  who  has  been  President  for 
nearly  seven  jean.  Washington  had  like  yeanlings  in  his 
day. 

The  Best  that  Can  Be  Said  for  It 

Bryan's  nomination  mi'anH  Taft’s  election. — 2Vew  York 
World. 

The  Greatest  Job  Goto? 

The  great  mod  of  our  country  (as  of  the  rest  of  the  world) 
is  civilization — the  knowledge  how  to  live,  and  the  will  to 
live  according  In  knowledge.  Civilization  will  mean  to  us. 
among  other  things,  capacity  in  the  voting  population  to 
select  experts  to  make  the  laws  anti  enforce  them  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  government.  It  will  mean  such  things 
as  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  tariff  to  existing  conditions; 
the  best  solution  of  tlie  currency  problem,  the  drink  problem, 
the  city  government  problem,  the  great  problem  of  how  best 
to  teach  the  rising  generation  to  be  good  as  well  as  capable. 
Tt  will  mean  the  repeal  of  foolish  laws  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  rest;  the  diminution  of  waste;  the  cutting  down  of 
tire  losses  in  the  United  States  by  $126,000,000  a year;  a great 
reduction  in  the  annual  Iona  of  life  by  homicide  and  other 
forms  of  violence;  the  decay  of  graft;  the  preservation  of 
the  forests;  the  just  administration  of  public  utilities,  the 
vast  improvement  of  manners  iti  men  and  newspapers;  more 
money;  toore  sense;  better  health;  more  liberty;  more  obe- 
dience to.  law;  more  leisure  and  more  fun  for  every  one. 
What  the  wiser  socialists  want  ami  work  for,  what  the 
churches  want  and  work  for,  and  what  all  wise  and  good 
people  strive,  consciously  or  not,  to  attaiu,  is  civilization. 
It  comes  slowly  and  fitfully,  but  it  seems  to  come.  Our 
great  care  must  be  to  insure  to  our  specimen  of  it  so  broad 
n foundation  that,  once  attained,  it  cannot  topple  over.  Won- 
derfully inspiring  is  the  vision  of  a truly  civilized  country, 
forging  grandly  ahead  under  wise  laws  and  a proper  system 
of  checks  and  balances ; rich,  strong,  busy,  and  peaceable, 
prosecuting  enormously  the  interminable  exploration  of  Na- 
ture and  the  discovery  of  her  secrets  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Whoever  has  a conscious  part  in  bringing  civilization 
along  has  a hand  in  the  most  inspiring  work  there  is.  AH 
workers — farmers,  mechanics,  teachers,  ministers  of  religion, 
capitalists,  politicians,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  even  the  brokers 
and  the  legislators — should  so  manage  their  conduct  as  to  lie 
able  to  treat  themselves  to  the  persuasion  that  they  have  a 
part  in  this  vast  work  and  are  doing  their  share.  The 
legislators  -help  ami  hinder  by  turns,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge.  We  presume,  for  instance,  that  New 
York  State  Senator  Pane  is  trying  to  help  by  his  bill  “ to 
prevent  the  abridgment  or  emasculation  of  ‘The  Star- 
.-pnnglcd  Banner'  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State'';  but 
might  he  not  better  spend  his  strength  on  a bill  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  unnecessary  laws? 


Is  an  Invasion  oF  England  Practicable? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  British  public  opinion  i*  la-ginning  to  veer 
from  the  confidence  in  the  inviolability  of  the  British  Isles  which 
seemed  to  la-  so  widespread  and  «o  deep  rooted  up  to  three  years 
ago.  As  lately  as  May.  1005.  Mr.  Balfoit,  then  Prime  Minister 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  declared  in  the  House 
of  Common*  that  “a  serious  invasion  of  these  island*  i*  not  a 
prolsibility  which  we  need  consider."  Two  years  had  not  claimed, 
however,  when  Mr.  Roaxirr son's  justification  of  the  redistribution 
of  tlie  British  navy  made  it  evident  that  either  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  on  the  question,  or  that  event*  had  bap- 
pened  in  the  intervening  two  year*  to  compel  the  ruler*  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  change  their  minds.  Tlie  latest  and  gravest 
warning  to  those  Knglislimen  who  are  dwelling  in  a " fool's  para- 
dise” is  emUxlied  in  an  impressive  bonk  entitled  Th-  Admiralty 
of  thi  Atlantic,  by  Mr.  Pkhcival  A.  Ilisuu.  Thi*  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  development  of  Herman  sea  power  past,  present,  and  pros- 
pective. and  into  ils  significance  for  Britain.  Mr.  lltsl.AM  begin* 
by  averring  that  even  now  the  British  fleet  i*  not  organized  on 
n Imsis  which  put*  a Ci  iiiuiii  invasion  of  Britain  beyond  thr  pub- 
of  things  to  Is-  considered. 

It  is  customary  to  *av  that  Britain  has  not  liven  successfully 


invaded  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  or,  in  other  words,  mare 
tlie  landing  of  Wiu,lAM  the  Norman  in  KHJfi.  Why  that  start iny 
|Mvint  should  have  been  selected  is  obvious.  It  wan  the*  one  os- 
tensibly effective  point  to  begin  at.  To  say  nothing  of  tlve  measure 
of  success  obtained  by  the  familiar  invasion  of  Kcamlina  via  ns  in 
Alekko'h  time,  which  resulted  in  a permanent  surrender  of  a large 
tract  in  northeastern  England,  or  of  the  invasion  of  the  I)«d» 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  made  CAXtTX 
King  of  England.  Mr.  Hisum  directs  attention  to  an  even  wort 
remarkable  incident  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era.  We  are  reminded  that  during  the  successful 
revolt  against  the  Roman  dominion  by  CAttAUaiLa.  who,  at  tin- 
head  of  a large  fleet,  had  been  made  ‘•Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore" 
and  invested  with  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  pirates  of  the  North 
Sea,  the  licet  of  expatriated  Frank*  which  was  itmiing  up  from 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  through  the  Strait  of  Oiliraltar  tu 
join  t ARAi  HilH,  was  met  and  obliterated  by  the  Homan  fleet  un- 
der CoN st a.n tils.  The  Homan  then  made  preparations  in  Caul 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  while  he  Was  *o  engaged.  Cabal 
Mrs,  who  had  proved  himself  a capable  naval  ramnmmh'r  and  j 
worthy  ruler  of  Britain,  was  murdered  by  one  Alixctuo,  who 
thereupon  assumed  the  put  pie.  CoNSTANTILs,  on  his  part,  rapid)} 
pushed  forward  hi*  pn-|mrationM,  and  in  A.D.  21KI  an  invasion 
undertaken  by  a squadron  under  the  command  of  Arclkpiodatv.*. 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit.  The  weather  was  favorable  to 
the  enterprise.  Under  the  cover  of  a thick  log  the  Itomnn  vr*«el> 
escaped  the  fleet  of  AMXCTt'S,  which  had  been  stationed  off  the 
l*le  of  Wight  to  intercept  them;  most  of  the  invaders  landed  in 
Kent,  but  one  division  of  their  fleet,  which  had  pnrti*d  from  the 
icmninder  in  the  fcg,  found  itself  in  the  Thames,  and  pushed  on 
to  London.  Then  and  there  it  wa*  demonstrated  to  Britons  that 
a superiority  of  naval  strength  will  not  always  protect  their  coun- 
try from  a foreign  invasion.  Mr.  Himlam  thinks  that  this  in- 
cident has  received  less  attention  at  the  hands  of  British  historians 
than  its  importance  merits. 

We  pass  over  the  repeated  lauding  of  foreign  forces  on  British 
soil  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  in  that  of  King  John,  in  that  of  Rich- 
ari>  II.,  in  that  of  Henry  VI.,  and  in  that  of  Edward  IV.;  the 
triumphant  invasion  of  the  “inviolate  isle"  by  the  Karl  of  Rich- 
mond (afterward  IIenrv  VII.),  in  1485,  am!  l»y  William  of 
Orange  in  IflHK.  and.  finally,  the  landtag  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
Charles  KdwaBD,  in  Scotlaud  in  1745,  when  he  succeeded  in  lead- 
ing a Scottish  army  across  the  border  as  far  as  Derby.  Those 
precedents  are  generally  ignored  by  those  persons  who  assert  that 
Britain's  fleet  makes  the  island  immune  from  invasion.  Another 
forgotten  incident  is  that  nothing  but  the  state  of  the  weather 
rendered  fruitless  tlie  French  expedition  under  Hocus  to  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland  in  1700.  As  Mr.  Hisiar  pointa  out,  the 
presence  of  a superior  British  fleet  in  the  Channel  had  no  effect 
upon  that  venture. 

The  author  of  this  hook  recalls  that  in  1805,  when  the  grand 
army  of  Napoleon  was  massed  on  the  French  coast  of  the  Channel, 
vehement  and  unceasing  prayer*  were  offered  up  in  the  churches 
of  England  against  the  fog,  which  betrayed  an  uneasy  conscious 
ness  that  naval  superiority  might  not  prove  an  adequate  defence 
against  invasion.  Atmospherical  fugs  are  bad  enough,  hut  there 
arc  also  the  fcg  of  false  intelligence  and  the  fog  of  no  intelligence 
at  all.  There  is  also  the  fog  of  indifference  and  incredulity.  Mr. 

11  lsiam  is  convinced  that  the  most  important  "fog"  which  hi* 
countrymen  have  to  contend  against  is  a surprise  attack.  The 
conditions  making  for  Britain's  security  against  a surprise  attack 
have  been  summarized  by  Mr.  K.  P.  Jane,  who  insists  that  the 
landing  of  invaders  on  English  soil  would  have  to  Im*  the  first 
sign  that  a state  of  war  existed  or  was  likely  to  exist.  In  «'fhrr 
words,  nearly  IOOjOOO  men  would  have  to  be  mussed  on  the  Genoa* 
coast  without,  exciting  suspicion;  secondly,  the  vessels  needed  1" 
carry  them  and  their  supplies — something  like  200  ship* — would 
also  have  to  be  collected  without  exciting  any  suspicion.  Thirdly, 
the  British  fleet  would  have  to  be  disqualified  from  arriving  «■ 
the  scene  too  quickly  after  the  disembarkation.  Fourthly,  and 
lastly,  the  invading  army  would  have  to  march  on  London  (or  the 
naval  base*),  carrying  all  l>efore  it.  Mr.  Himlam,  for  hi*  |Mir*. 
believes  that  a carefully  matured  scheme  for  an  inv***®  01 
Britain  lute  lieen  evolved  by  the  German  General  Staff.  H* 
mils,  however,  that  no  such  scheme  would  have  any  chance  of 
success  unless  the  invasion  came  more  or  less  as  a “ bolt  from  fk* 
blue."  Mr.  If islam  acknowledges  that  a bolt  from  an  absolute? 
eltsr  *ky  i«  inconceivable,  but  be  reminds  us  that  England  in  re- 
cent years,  as  well  as  in  old  days,  lias  displayed  much  laxity  «w  jj* 
approach  of  international  difficulties.  Moreover,  the  inherent  dw 
inclination  of  Englishmen  to  believe  that  any  nation  could  d*r* 

|o  lake  up  arms  against  them  is  so  firmly  planted,  whit*'.  ,m  1 p 
other  baud,  determined  nation*  with  definite  objects  in  view  Harr 
so  often  disregarded  the  »up|Mi*ed  conventionalities  of  Wllf' 
seized  upon  the  slightest  pretext  for  putting  their  pn,-n»«t"n'' 
ideas  into  execution,  that  s cloud  in  the  *'  blue  " no  higgrr  tk*i* 
man's  band  would  probably  go  unnoticed  by  the  people  until 
advance  of  a hostile  army  broke  the  st«*rm  over  their  head*  in 
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irresistible  fury.  It  in  a fact,  in  General  Maurice  ha*  shown  in 
Iiim  remarkable  work.  Host  tithe  a U'ilAonI  Ihclamiion  of  War,  that 
in  the  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  from  1700  to  1870  inclusive, 
Iomm  than  ten  instances  occurred  where  a “ declaration  of  war  " 
was  issued  prior  to  the  opening  of  hostilities.  In  forty-one  of  the 
cam-K  where  no  declaration  was  made  the  manifest.  and  sometime* 
nvowed.  motive  was  to  secure  advantage  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
movement,  and  the  consequent  surprise  of  an  unprepared  enemy. 
Sueli  a surprise  would  he  far  more  easy  in  the  twentieth  century 
than  in  the  eighteenth,  owing  to  the  development  of  means  of  com- 
munication. the  facility  with  which  physical  obstacle*  can  now  be 
overcome,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  ground  furnished  by  good 
maps  Mr.  Hiai-AM  accepts  a*  valid  the  computation  that  to-day 
.£00,000  tnen  could  be  concentrated  in  tin-  (ii-rtiiun  North  Sea  ports 
within  thirty-six  hour*.  This  is  probably  from  twice  to  four  time* 
the  number  that  would  need  to  lie  added  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
coast  forts  for  the  pur|>u«e  of  an  expedition.  He  adds  that  no 
Antecedent  concentration  of  shipping  would  lie  needed,  for  there 
in  always  in  the  German  ports  more  than  sufficient  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a large  army  arms  the  North  Sea,  and  there  is  gisnl 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  every  German  ship  of  importance 
as  she  reaches  one  of  these  ports  has  assigned  to  her.  on  paper, 
the  military  force  she  may  at  any  moment  lie  called  tijsm  to  trans- 
port to  the  English  coast.  Mr.  Him.au  is  convinced  that  the 
disembarkation  of  7A.OOO  German  soldiers  could  probably  he  car- 
ried out  within  ten  hours.  He  differs  also  with  Mr  K.  I*.  Jane  in 
thinking  that  it  would  lie  necessary  for  an  invading  army,  once 
safely  landed  on  the  British  roast.  to  march  on  Iamdon  or  the 
naval  bases,  lie  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  primary  ob- 
jective would  la*  the  manufacturing  centre*  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. where  the  appearance  of  a hostile  army  would  do  far  more 
to  dislocate  the  internal  organization  of  the  country  than  any 
operation*  ia  the  south  could  do.  The  fact  is  recalled  that  Lord 
Overktone  in  1880  explained  what  might  lie  expected  in  sueli  cir- 
cumstances. He  predicted  that  the  complicated  and  delicate  net- 
work of  credit  which  underlies  all  the  multitudinous  transactions 
of  Great  Britain  would  vibrate  from  end  to  end  on  the  first  touch 
of  British  soil  by  at  foreign  invader,  ami  would  in  all  probability 
lie  subject  to  a sudden  and  fearful  collapse,  while  the  confusion 
and  distrust  produced  among  the  laboring  classes  would  lie  ap- 
palling. Such  would  lie  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  mere 
landing  of  an  invading  army  without  reference  to  the  success  of 
its  ulterior  operations. 


The  Temptations  of  the  Occult 

" How  very  hard  it  ia  to  Ini  a Christian!”  ejaculates  Rnowxixn, 
as  the  opening  of  his  M Easter  Day”;  and  returning  from  a theo- 
sophical  lecture,  a very  natural  parallel  thought  is,  “ How  very  hard 
it  is  to  tell  the  truth!”  One  may  say  that  fiction  is  a perfectly 
legitimate  product,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  all  the  science*,  and  this  is  true;  but.  after  all. 
progress  is  ever  toward  skill,  accuracy,  the  sense  of  the  reality  of 
/off*.  If  we  are  going  to  exercise  the  imagination,  if  we  are 
dealing  in  fiction,  it  behooves  us  to  label  our  occupation  accurately, 
otherwise  there  is  a definite  moral  Ion*  to  the  thinker,  and  a 
tawdry  flimsine**  about  the  product  which  is  pitiable.  As  one 
listens  to  the  claims  of  the  modern  tbeoaophiwts,  one  cannot  but 
regret  that  so  much  real  fancy,  such  zealous  landscape-gardening  in 
the  infinite,  should  have  gone  astray.  The  same  powers  and  per- 
sistence applied  legitimately  might  grow  into  literature,  poetry, 
fairy  tales,  romances,  and  yet  save  the  high  sense  of  honor  of  the 
tancymouger. 

The  theosophist  claims,  among  other  matters,  to  be  able  at  will 
to  leave  the  material  body  apparently  asleep,  while  in  a so-called 
astral  body  he  pursues  his  calling,  studies,  inquires  with  highly 
developed  occult  powers  into  such  matters  as  the  ultimate  structure 
of  matter,  saves  life  in  disaner*  and  accidents,  and  finally  claims 
that  it  is  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the  trained  theosophist  to 
instruct  the  newly  dead.  It  would  be  dillicult  to  relute  this  last 
claim,  but  if,  indeed,  the  theosophist  can  pursue  his  calling  through 
all  the  hours  when  the  average  mortal  rests,  hi*  attainments 
should  lie  much  greater  than  they  are.  As  a matter  of  fact,  some 
of  those  who  make  the  haughtiest  assumption*  and  write  most 
voluminously  of  their  power*  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
to  write  English  correctly.  But  this  i«  a minor  detail.  The  great 
point  is,  thst  the  theusopiiists  refuse  to  give  the  legitimate  proof* 
of  their  power.  The  instant  a proof  is  asked,  there  is  evasion. 

In  this  day  and  generation  only  the  flippant  or  the  most  hardened 
materialistic  mind  will  fail  to  Bee  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  und  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  Coin- 
cidence*, premonitions,  unaccountably  simultaneous  thoughts 
working  at  a distance,  dreams  Hurt  bear  striking  relation  to  fact* 
otherwise  unknown  and  unknowable,  are  constantly  cropping  up 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  questioning  mind.  Occasionally  if  we 
look  into  such  mutter*  curiously  enough  we  can  find  a possible  ex- 
planation, but  just  as  often,  so  far  as  we  can  say,  the  experience 


has  to  he  thrown  over  the  border*  and  left  among  the  matters 
unexplained  and  unexplainable. 

But  here  is  the  danger  of  the  occultist.  It  is  a truism  to  say 
that  what  we  look  for  in  eurncst  we  And.  'Hie  occultist  has  a thesis 
to  prove.  He  is  bent  on  making  the  world  believe  that  he  has 
caught  and  liandcd  all  these  evasive  and  subtle  force*,  and  can 
make  them  work  in  trace*.  To  his  claim  there  is  hut  one  answer: 
” Do  it!”  But  the  proofs  are  nothing  more  than  tales  such  as  we 
are  all  familiar  with,  hearsay  prognostications,  strange  dreams, 
and  certain  telepathic  phenomena.  The  dangrr,  then,  to  the  occultist 
is,  that  in  his  keen  dc*irr  to  prove  the  improvable  he  shall  lose, 
or  even  warp,  his  sense  of  truth.  An  interesting  experiment  i*  to 
get  an  imaginative  ami  emotional  person  to  tell  a strange  a ml 
vivid  dream  over  some  half-dozm  time*.  Unless  such  person  is 
delicately  veracious,  and  given,  too,  to  self-scrutiny,  the  dream  will 
come  out  the  sixth  time  with  a wealth  of  coherent  detail  and  full- 
ness of  matter  quite  literally  undreamed  of  in  Oie  first  account. 
This  is  the  naturul  tendency  of  the  mind;  give  it  a start,  a good 
suggestion,  and  of  its  own  accord  it  pushes  ahead,  filling  out.  com- 
pleting. enriching.  It  is  a natural  and  legitimate  instinct;  but 
real  mental  progress,  after  all,  must  wait  upon  truth  to  (a cl.  If  we 
would  really  gain  anything  valuable,  we  mint  be  able  to  detect 
the  very  point  where  faucy  enters  the  game.  We  must  tie  willing 
to  make  slow  ami  patient  investigations,  careful  computation*  of 
how  much  of  an  unaccountable  experience  is  chance,  how  much 
half-conscious  observation,  and  bow  much  bona-fide  miracle.  To 
exaggerate,  to  assume,  to  juggle  with  fact  is  to  cheapen  and  to 
vulgarize.  However  much  the  juggler  fancy  that  he  is  working 
in  the  interests  of  Immunity,  lie  is  led  astray.  Nothing  is  so  im- 
portant ano>ng  men  a*  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  make 
for  faith — the  power  to  rely  upon  testimony.  No  miracle  is  more 
precious  than  this  faith  of  men  in  one  another.  When  one  realize* 
what  a treasure  faith  in  character  is.  one  can  almost  understand 
how  indit'd  a Supreme  Being  might  value  the  power  of  faith  in 
humanity  above  all  others,  use  it  as  a kind  of  touchstone  to  bring 
out  the  best  that  is  in  the  creature.  There  is  no  greater  miracle 
than  our  constant  intuitive  judgment  of  character.  We  enter  an 
unknown  presence  and  instantaneously  we  feci  the  quality  of  it. 
we  trust  or  distrust,  like  or  dislike,  and  in  the  sensitive  a first 
swift  impression  is  apt  to  lie  truer  than  any  acquired  knowledge; 
in  many  of  us  intuition  i*  surer  than  reason.  Wa*  it  Uari.yi.k 
or  Emuhox  who  said  that  all  the  while  a man  was  vociferously 
explaining  himself  to  you.  what  he  really  was  was  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  clearly  perceptible.  No  it  often  seem*  nothing  a man 
can  say  about  himself  will  take  the  plaee  of  this  unreasoned  per- 
ception of  what  he  t rul v ia.  But  even  this  intuition  of  character 
'is  not  yet  reduced  to  surety  und  science.  It  is  not  fair  to  assert, 
as  the  occultist  doe*,  that  the  intuitive  power*  are  a sign  of 
spiritual  exaltation.  They  go  occasionally  with  highly  spiritual 
natures,  but  just  a*  often  with  gross  and  indelicate  percept  ion*. 
And  juBt  so  long  a*  such  matter*  are  uncertain — in  the  air.  as  it 
were,  irreducible  to  method  and  accuracy — just  so  long  does  all 
possible  gain  lie  on  the  side  of  frankly  admitting  it. 

But  there  are  other  dangers  for  tlie  occultist,  One  is  the  danger 
of  despising  our  legitimate  instrument  of  knowledge. 

” To  man — propose  this  teat, 

The  body  at  it*  best 

IIow  far  ran  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way!” 

It  may  'veil  be  that  by  trying  for  miraculous  mean*  to  knowledge 
we  may  miss  our  most  precious  heritage,  the  simple,  earthly 
knowledge  of  human,  aye,  and  divine  relations  that  filters  in  to 
us  through  these  much  de«pi*ed  but.  aftrr  all.  Strangely  and 
cunningly  wrought  senses  of  ours.  I*  it  not  something  that  man 
has  builded  up  with  them  sueli  wonderful  ideals  of  beauty,  of 
valor  and  fidelity?  If  we  can  fancy  a universe  teleological  at  all. 
then  the  body  as  an  instrument  must  have  its  own  profound  pur- 
pose, and  lilw  rat  ion  from  St  should  Is-  awaited  till  it  come  in  its 
due  course.  After  all,  too,  it  has  not  been  the  occult  worker  who 
has  benefited  the  world  most  or  helped  to  make  it  habitable, 
but  the  patient,  slow,  subservient  worker,  reverent  of  fact,  who 
has  delved  into  truth  for  truth’s  sake,  testing  and  retesting  the 
facts,  weighing  evidence,  making  for  aecuraey  and  precision,  in- 
viting scrutiny,  anxious  to  delect  mistake*.  Haw*,  loving  the  work 
not  for  the  good*  it  may  deliver  at  nine,  but  farsightedly  hoping 
little  by  little  to  add  a grain  to  the  heap  of  human  knowledge. 

And,  after  all.  is  not  the  straining  for  the  miraculous  a mere 
sign  of  our  dendnens?  If  we  were  really  alive,  what  greater  miracle 
should  we  need  than  the  miracle  of  growth?  “The  dower  in  the 
crannied  wall,”  the  wonder  of  life,  of  the  tiny  seed  pushing  down 
its  roots  and  raising  its  blossoms,  the  miracle  nf  man's  courage 
and  perseverance,  the  miracle  of  human  charity  and  fidelity  and 
self-abnegation,  the  great,  visible,  ordered  universe  about  us.  are 
these  not  enough  to  keep  us  forever  a-tiptoe  with  wonder  and 
excitement?  And.  after  all.  do  not  they  offer  a finer  seuae  of  the 
miraculous  in  the  world  than  the  void  and  self-defeating  rewarches 
of  tltose  who  play  upon  the  confines  where  Is  sly  and  spirit  meet 
but  to  diverge? 


gitizeefby  CjOoqIc 
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Personal  and  Pertinent 

Mel  Vivian  Carter  nays  that  the  feminine  reader,  no  matter 
how  intelligent  (the  lie,  prefer*  a story  which  baa  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  as  its  point.  This  is  not  a new  comment,  nor  a verifiable 
on#,  nor  a particularly  brilliant  one.  Byiuin  some  time  ago  men- 
tioned wniiip thing  about  the  subject  lacing  of  man's  life  a thing 
apart  and  woman's  whole  existence,  and  Mr.  Jamkh  more  lengthily 
reports  that  it  in  a characteristic  mark  of  the  feminine,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  masculine,  hand  that  in  any  little  {mrtrait  of 
a corner  of  the  world’s  affairs  the  love  story  will  be  predominant. 
In  view  of  these  unanimous  opinions  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  slight  a part  the  love  story  plays  in  Miss  Glasgow's  hooks. 
Indeed,  in  The  Ancient  Jmw  there  is  hardly  any  love  story  at  all; 
also  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  I ‘alley  of  /lrri/don  and  The  Hnunc  of  Mirth 
the  emotions  are  duly  chastened  -»nd  largely  subordinated  to  ex- 
traneous material.  On  the  whole,  we  find  women,  as  readers  and 
as  writers,  interested  to  about  the  same  rxlrnt  as  men  in  the 
love  story.  The  relation  of  tlie  sexes  is.  by  tlie  nature  of  thing*, 
likely  to  lie  a more  or  less  absorbing  matter  la-tween  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  after  that  a woman  is  us  like  as  a man 
to  relegate  it  to  a back  seat. 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  has  written  from  Bermuda  to  tlie  Timet 
Saturday  Review  to  explain,  in  reply  to  criticism,  how  he  quali- 
fied himself  to  write  a novel  about  New  York  society.  He  says 
he  got  bin  facts  from  persons  who  circulated  in  the  said  society, 
nnd  who  gave  them  to  him  williugly  at  his  request.  Meyond  that 
he  does  not  disclose  any  qualifications,  except  the  ability  to  write. 
Tlie  trouble  with  Mr.  Sinclau'h  hook  was  not  that  the  individual 
facts  were  incredible,  but  that  the  pieture  as  a whole  was  not  a 
true  pieture  of  anything  entitled  to  lie  catted  •* society”  in  New 
York.  It  is  a fair  question  whether  there  is  in  New  York  any- 
thing entitled  to  be  called  “ society,"  so  loose,  haphazard,  and 
peculiar  is  the  social  organization  of  that  town.  The  fact  that 
the  town  is  constantly  gathering  in  new  people,  some  rich,  and 
many  who  aspire  hopefully  to  become  ho,  makes  " society  ” in  it 
particularly  hard  to  locate  arid  define.  It  is  good  or  bad.  sane  or 
craiEy,  decent  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  size  of  the  picture 
your  camera  will  take,  and  the  place  where  you  snap  it.  Anybody 
who  takes  Mr.  Sinclair'^  hook  seriously  will  suppose  that  New 
York  society  is  mainly  composed  of  particularly  drunken  and 
crazy  folk,  who  are  speeding  to  perdition  by  the  shortest  route 
at  an  enormous  cost  for  fuel.  Of  course  that  is  not  so.  In  New 
York  great  fortunes  fall  now  and  then  into  incomparably  foolish 
hands,  and  there  is  always  a great  deal  of  new  money  that  does 
queer  things,  hut  though  it  is  matter  for  discussion  whether  living 
in  New  York  is  a habit  or  a vice,  the  general  run  of  people  there 
in  society  or  out  of  it  are  sane,  ami  la-have  so;  being  much  like 
folk  in  other  places,  except  that  they  arc  used  to  more  shows, 
taller  buildings,  a more  stimulating  atmosphere,  and  a greater 
variety  of  acquaintance. 


Correspondence 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  SEVERAL  THINGS 

Swwmtv,  Mo..  As* it  ?7.  jpnS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'n  Weekly: 

Sib,— You  frequently  caricature  and  criticise  Mr.  W.  .f.  Bryan, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  allow  something  to  Is-  said  on 
the  other  side,  for  certainly  the  man  ha*  some  good  in  him.  else 
half  the  iieople  of  this  country  would  not  be  “ for  him."  I am 
n plain  Missourian.  I have  read  your  paper  with  pleasure,  more 
or  less,  all  my  life.  Kindly  honor  me  with  a “ scut  " in  your 
"Correspondence  Column.”  as  I wiah  to  ask  a few  questions:  to  be 
“ shown,  as  it  were. 

l)o  you  honestly  believe,  in  the  light  of  recent  developments,  that 
Governor  John  A.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  would  make 
stronger  Democratic  Presidential  candidates  than  Mr.  Itryun 
would t If  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  weakest  of  the  three,  why  do  not  the 
Democrats  demand  some  one  else?  lie  ha*  no  power  to  compel,  no 
money  to  buy.  nor  means  to  coerce  or  dictate  to  the  oeople.  Mr. 
Bryan  for  twelve  years  has  ltud  to  eontend  against  tlie  power  of 
the  Brpiiblh-an  party  intrenched  in  oilier,  uguinst  an  almost  urn 
versally  hostile  press,  against  Wall  Street  and  organized  wealth, 
and  against  a strong  current  of  disaffection  of  tin-  old  so  cal  Ini 
conservatives  in  bis  own  party.  He  has  also  been  handicapped 
bv  two  defeats  tone  of  them  was  Isuight  or  stolen).  Yet  In-  is  so 
strong  to-day  that  no  other  man  is  seriously  considered  by  the 
great  musses  of  the  Democratic  |«rty.  Certainly,  wiili  all  the 
farts  la-fore  you,  yon  cannot  figure  out  by  any  law  of  logie  that 
any  man  in  the  party  would  make  a stronger  candidate  I bun  Mr 
Brvan..  If  so,  why  do  not.  the  fieople  declare  lor  some  one  else? 
This  fimmifartnreii  strength  from  the  factories  and  sanctums  of 
New  York  will  not  be  accepted  again,  this  year  at  least.  I*y  tin- 
great  laxly  of  Dvtma-rut*  of  this  country.  Tlie  melancholy  returns 
of  1004  have  satisfied  them  with  the  reactionaries  for  a while. 
Even  this  State,  for  thirty  years  solidly  Democratic,  was  lost 
by  the  conservative  candidate  of  IIMM. 

Speaking  t(f  the  conservative  candidate  of  the  last  election,  will 


you  tell  ine  what  “ conservatism  ” means?  You  are  the  consetn 
live  of  the  eonservatives.  Give  me  ex-cathedra  inforiiitit ion.  It 
certainly  means  to  conserve  something  that  we  already  have.  Dor, 
it  mean  to  conserve  the  municipal.  State,  and  national  mini  i nisi ra- 
tive  systems  we  have  had  since  IH8t,  say.  and  down  to  t lit?  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Roosevelt  term,  when  such  men  tin  Whitnrr 
and  Hill  directed  Democratic  campaign*,  and  Mark  Hanna,  madr 
Republican  Presidents?  Were  they  the  "safe  and  sane  ”?  Due* 
conservatism  mean  to  conserve  the  political  methods  of  that 
period,  now  admittedly  the  reign  of  financial  terror,  of  tru-i 
building,  insurance,  and  public-utilities  plundering,  of  rnilnti-1 
domination,  of  manufactured  |«ni<-s,  of  protection  robbery,  of 
"high”  finance  run  riot,  etc.,  or  what  does  it  mean?  What  eta 
have  we  to  conserve  of  that  period?  What  are  the  good  thing-' 
Isn't  conservatism  opposed  to  progress?  Is  Mr.  Konocvelt  popular 
because  of  his  conservatism  nr  his  so-called  radiea I i*m  ? What 
make*  Mr.  Brvnn  popular?  Why  are  they  popular  with  the  peop/e 
and  unpopular  in  Wall  Street?  Which  is  the  stronger  eundicLitr. 
the  one  who  is  popular  jn  Wall  Street  or  with  the  p«-ople?  fat 
n candidate  lie  strong  with  both? 

Have  we  a “sound"  financial  system  now?  Do  you  want  to 
conserve  it?  If  SO.  why  the  Aldrich  and  Fowler  hills*  ? Why  the 
financial  "Hurry"?  If  tire  Democrats  had  been  in  power  would 
it  have  lieen  a mere  “ Hurry"  or  the  "worst  financial  u/iheu  cai  n: 
the  history  of  the  world"?  Would  you  conserve  the  system  tint 
enable*  Aldrich  to  “ run " the  Senate,  and  Cannon  to  bona  tin- 
House,  and  Elkins  to  head  interstate  commerce  commit  torn*  t \\h»; 
feature  of  our  institution*  or  mode  of  administration  wmiM  you 
conserve  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  not?  We  have  no  ehunco  to  elect 
any  reformer  but  Mr.  Bryun.  Do  you  favor  conserving  tin-  okl 
gang*  nnd  systems,  or  do  you  favor  progress?  If  tin-  latter,  wfcy 
do  you  not  use  your  inlluenee  for  Mr.  Bryan?  Don’t  bring  up 
lf>  to  1 — tlmt'*  dead,  though  the  principle  was  right.  You  cannot 
deny  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  clean,  honest,  and  abb-,  lie  advocates  pure 
government,  and  the  rights  of  man— poor  a*  well  a*  rich.  This 
makes  him  the  friend  of  the  laboring  man.  I Jist  week  the  Brick- 
layers’ Union  and  other  nlliliuti-d  organizations,  IKO.OOO  strong, 
passed  resolutions  in  New  York  indorsing  Mr.  Brvan  aa  tin*  friend 
of  labor.  Does  tlmt  “how  weakness  ns  a candidate?  Why  did 
they  not  indorse  Governor  Johnson  or  Mr.  Wilson,  if  they  are 
the  strongest  ? Why  is  the  metropolitan  press  against  Mr.  Bryan, 
while  the  State  Democratic  conventions  are  instructing  for  him 
with  such  unanimity?  Is  the  pres*  losing  Us  |towrr  to  “mould  " 
public  opinion?  Are  the  people  losing  confidence  in  editors — 1 
mean  the  wise  ones  of  the  East  ? 

I am,  air, 

Hakkv  II runes. 


RAGTIME  REFORM 

...  , ..  ......  Sea  ASTON.  Pa.,  A tar  i.  ieot 

To  thr  Editor  of  “ Harper  a Weekly  ; 

Dear  Sir. — Referring  to  your  editorial  in  the  issue  of  the  45th 
ultimo  in  reference  to  folks  who  don't  know  ll'os  ini  Ion  and  wle> 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  spirit,  of  the  time*  as  Mr.  (tamper* 

Ids  1 10*4 *iii  friend  see  thing*,  I think  we  can  learn  what  is  the 
matter  just  now  by  reference  to  n side  remark  of  our  quiet  au- 
thority on  the  psychical  down  to  the  physical,  even  to  dccp-Ml 
life- — Dr.  Jordan  of  Ia-IuiuI  Stanford  Junior  l niversity — a*  follows! 

" We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  wickedness  of  jiower.  of 
the  evil  Is-havior  of  men  in  high  places,  of  men  whom  the  peo|de 
have  Ix-en  perforce  ohliged  to  trust.  This  is  no  new  thing,  though 
thr  struggle  against  it.  the  combination  of  the  forces  of  reform 
ami  blackmail,  of  dreamers  and  highwaymen,  is  offering  norm-  new 
phases. 

“There  is  a kind  of  music  popular  with  uncritical  audiences 
and  with  js-ople  who  know  no  Is-lter,  which  answers  to  the  nunie 
of  ' ragtime.'  It.  is  the  music  of  those  who  do  not  know  g"*»l 
music  or  who  have  not  the  moral  forts-  to  ih-mund  it.  Thr  spirit 
of  ragtime  is  not  conliht-d  In  music:  graft  i*  thr  ragtime  of  hu«i- 
net-s:  the  spoils  system  thr  ragtime  of  |s>lilirs;  adulteration  the 
ragtime  «*f  manufacture.  There  i-  ragtime  science,  ragtiao  lit* 
erafure.  ragtime  religion.  You  will  know  each  of  these  by  if* 
quirk  return."  I am.  sir. 

JXO.  .1.  RlWiEL. 


WASHINGTON'S  SURPRISING  ANCESTORS 

Mmntw.  ComuBiA.  S A . Afrdt. 

To  the  Editor  of  llarptr'a  Weekly : 

SlH. — Reftwrinp  to  the  article  entitled.  “ Washington'*  Sarpri** 
ing  Ancestor."  by  Caroline  Tieknor.  which  npfw-arcd  In  yu|,r 
is, tie  of  February  15  last,  it  may  Is*  interesting  for  you  to  know 
iluit  hud  von  ior  *Im->  continued  the  genealogical  tree  farther 
hack  on  tlie  tie  Sutton  side,  you  could  have  shown  Wasliingtirti  * 
direct  drsis-iiilan*  of  two  king*,  the  other  being  Henry  I.  «'f 

I am  a inemUr  of  the  hramh  of  the  Ruggle*  family  in  dire*’t 
line  >*f  descent  from  John  dr  Sutton.  Karan  of  Dudley  «"d  “e" 
of  John  »le  Siifltin  and  Margery  dr  Sonieri,  heiress  of  Hama?  «* 

Diirlley.  This  Margery  d«-  Souo-rl  wa«  a direct  ilcsi'cndunt  of  I-*1*.' 

IstM.  wife  of  the  Kir  I of  Milb'iit  and  lA-ierster  and  daughter  r>  | 

Hugh  tin*  Great,  Count  dr  Vulmnmlois.  who  was  son  of  Hndf  ■- 
King  of  France,  and  hi*  wife  Anne  of  Russia. 

You  enn  most  easily  trace  and  ranflrm  this  fact,  if  mu  w *f' 
sir*-,  by  reference  to  the  Buggies  Genealogical  Tree  whieii  ha*  *-**• 

|<i i lil i- li.i I in  book  form. 
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Finance 


Is  the  Maintenance  of  Iron  and  Steel  Prices  Warranted? 

By  HOWARD  SCHENCK  MOTT 


jJYRB  since  the  present  depression  in  business  begun 
•evert  cut.*  in  iron  uml  steel  prices  hare  been 
generally  expected.  By  the  end  of  1907  eon- 
-nmption  hud  shrunk  to  extraordinarily  small 
•■•portions,  in  conaeuuence  of  which  the  United 
led  Corporation  was  running  it*  plants 
at  onlj-  nUuit  thirty-live  per  cent.  of  their  r-u- 
parity.  Since  that  time,  with  the  appearance 
• if  a light  demand  from  consumer*  In  meet  the  requirement*  of 
work  which  could  not  be  postponed,  the  percentage  of  capacity 
in  <i|>rralion  has  risen  to  about  fifty  |«  r cent.  Hut  demand  con 
limn  s very  light,  partly  because  actual  consumption  remains  small, 
nml  partly  lieeausu  consumers  confidently  expect  to  supply  even 
■ heir  moat  immediate  needs  at  lower  prices.  M)  ant  line  consid- 
4-rut>le  controversy  has  gone  <>n  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
(Milicv  pursued,  appurcully  with  determination,  by  the  iron  and 
etc**!  trade  of  maintaining  pric*-*,  particularly  for  finish'd  prod- 
nets.  Although  great  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  pro* 
•lucera  to  redtiee  prices,  it  Mji}H-iir*  t<»  have  been  without,  much 
effect  Many  interviews  with  .lodge  Gary,  the  Chairman  of  the 
lltmrd  of  Directors  of  the  I'nited  State*  Steel  Corporation,  have 
been  published  in  the  new  spa  per  a,  the  tenor  of  which  is  thuL  prices 
will  not  be  reduced  except  as  a lust  resort.  There  exists  more  or 
W-r*  of  a deadlock  between  producers  and  consumers  in  this  very 
important  industry. 

If  wholly  unrestrained  competitive  conditions  prevailed  among 
lint b producer*  and  consumers,  doubtless  very  material  declines  in 
all  iron  and  *t»*el  price*  would  already  have  occurred.  While  the 
I'uited  Statra  Steel  Corporation  doe*  not  enjoy  complete  eontml 
of  the  industry,  its  intliience  is  so  large  us  to  lx*  dominating.  It 
can.  to  an  extent  and  temporarily,  ignore  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  questions,  therefore,  arise:  Will  the  degree  of  mo- 
tio]H>ly  ] >ower  contained  in  the  dominating  position  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  trade  prove  an  cffittive  harrier  to  furnish  re- 
Unctions  in  prices?  and  should  the  effort  to  hold  prices  prove  to 
lie  ultimately  successful,  will  it  also  prove  to  Ire  wholly  wi»e  and 
expedient  from  the  |M>iut  of  view  not  only  from  the  iron  and  steel 
trade,  but  of  that  of  the  national  welfare? 

On  behalf  nf  the  consumer  the  cliief  contention  put  forth  i*  that 
the  maintenance  of  iron  and  steel  prices,  under  existing  conditions 
of  limited  demand,  constitute*  an  arbitrary  Interference  with  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  which  will  result  in  ultimate  failure,  ami 
will  have  vary  harmful  effects  in  postponing  recovery  from  de- 
pression. The  mere  statement  of  tin-  conditions  incline*  the  Im* 
pjirliul  observer,  offhand,  to  agree  with  it.  Hut  the  mailer  is  ' 
one  of  sueh  magnitude  unit  importance  that  it  should  not  la.- 
ih cided  offhand,  The  effort  to  bold  price*  under  present  condi- 
tion* is  one  of  the  most  interesting  industrial  experiment*  of 
modern  times,  and  it*  success  or  failure  may  luivc  momentons  roil- 
wquences.  Similar  experiment*  huve  bi-en  tried  before,  particular- 
ly by  producers  of  copper;  but  they  have  almost  invariably  ended 
in  failure.  Ill  I8044lit*  iron  and  steel  trade,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  met  with  only  a small  measure  of  sue- 
re**.  The  contention  of  the  consumer,  therefore,  ha*  the  support 
of  precedent,  in  so  far  a*  the  probable  success  of  the  rxpi-rlmciu 
in  concerned,  whether  or  not  autre**  would  prove  to  be  harmful. 

What  arc  the  facts  about  price* t The  following  table,  taken 
from  the  Commercial  ami  Financial  Chronicle,  show*  the  average 
annual  prices  of  standard  article*  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  lust 
*ix  years: 

AVERAGE  YKART.Y  PUK'KH  FOR  SIX  YEA  MM 
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gun 


AllleJ«. 

Old  iron  rnil*  at  Phila- 
delphia   $23. 

No.  1 foundry  pig  iron, 

Philadelphia  

Gray  forge  pig  iron, 

Philadelphia 

Gray  forge  pig  iron. 

Pittsburg  

Bessemer  pig  iron,  Pitts- 
burg   

Steel  mils  at  mills,  Penn- 
sylvania   - 

Steel  billet*  at  mill*. 

Pittsburg 

Bar  iron,  Philadelphia , . 


Present  prices  of  fho 
lows: 

(U  Iron  rail* 

So  1 foundry  pig  iron 

Gray  forge  pig  iron 

Gray  forge  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg. 
Bessemer  forge  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg 

Sl«|  rails  at  mill* 

Steel  billets  at  mills,  Pittsburg.  . . 
Bar  iron,  Philadelphia 
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this  interesting  pIxwniiHi 
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In  duly,  1007,  the  average  price  of  gray  forge  pig  iron  was  #22.00. 
During  tin-  first  half  of  1007  steel  billet*  at  times  sold  well 
above  if.' lo  |M-r  ton. 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heaviest,  decline* 
have  occurred  in  pig  iron,  the  raw  material  of  steel  products, 
where**  the  prices  of  finished  steel  products  have  declined  very 
little.  Apparently  the  decline  in  |>ig  iron  afford*  the  steel  eont- 
panic*  larger  profit*  on  such  finished  product*  a*  they  arc  able  to 
Mil. 

Bat  many  of  the  companies  own  their  own  ore  supplies,  and 
make  less  niom-y  at  present  out  of  pig  iron.  Pig  iron  production 
in  March,  I'.HiH.  was  1,228,204  tons  against  an  average  monthly 
out  put  in  1007  of  2,148.440  tons.  The  present  monthly  production  of 
pig  iron  i*  slightly  lower  than  the  mouthly  average  for  1904,  which 
year  marked  a depression  in  the  iron  and  Steel  trade  following  the 
financial  troubles  of  11)03. 

These  figure*  appear  to  justify  the  demand  for  lower  price*  for 
finished  products.  They  rc  enforce  the  stand  -pal  attitude  of  the 
consumer,  for  the  reason  that  the  present  depression  In  business 
is  of  a much  more  severe  character  than  wn*  that  of  1!U)4.  when, 
ns  shown  by  the  first  table,  all  of  the  articles  *1at«-d,  except  steel 
rail*,  sold  at  lower  prices  than  uny  so  far  made  this  year.  Nat- 
urally, al*«,  knowing  these  facta,  the  independent  producers,  with 
plant*  and  capital  idle,  lime  been  restive  under  the  requirement* 
of  price  agreements.  Hut  the  table*  throw  more  light  on  the 
subject,  still.  They  dispose  of  a jMijmlar  misapprehension,  created 
through  the  newspapers,  that  most  iron  ami  steel  prices  have  been 
prevent'd,  by  trade  agreements,  from  declining  materially.  It  i* 
apparent  that  pig-iron  prices  generally  have  already  suffered 
severe  declines,  and.  n«  a matter  of  fact,  the  prices  of  many  finished 
products  ate  moderately  lower.  The  effort  to  maintain  price*  seem* 
to  lie  concentrated  ujs.ni  certain  linp*  where  it  is  not  evident 
that  reduction*  would  stimulate  consumption. 

The  railroads  are  far  the  largest  users  of  iron  and  steel  product*. 
In  March,  I HOT.  the  Commercial  amt  Financial  Chronicle  stated: 
“ We  appear  to  be  drifting  rapidly  into  the  condition  of  thing* 
existing  the  latter  |>urt  of  l!<0'l  ami  a good  part  of  1904,  which  so 
seriously  upset  the  iron  and  steel  trade  at  that  time.  The  rail- 
roads are  no  longer  able  to  raise  new  capital  with  ease;  even  the 
strongest  companies,  those  with  gilt-edged  credit,  cannot,  borrow 
except  ut  high  cost.  Prices  on  the  Stoik  Kxclumge  are  tumbling 
in  au  alarming  way.  Everything,  therefore,  suggest  * caution.  The 
railroads  have  already  given  orders  on  u stale  that  will  keep 
furnaces  and  plants  active  for  many  mouths  to  come,  but  thry  are 
now  proceeding  with  great  circumspection,  and  giving  further 
orders  very  sparingly.” 

Thus  over  a year  u go  it  Was  jilain  tliat  one  of  the  chief  cause* 
of  the  present  depression  in  the  in  n and  steel  trade  hnd  begun  to 
operate.  Ever  since  that  time  the  same  cause,  the  scarcity  ot 
orders  from  the  railroads,  has  continued  to  operate.  Lately,  how- 
ever, there  has  commenced  what  promise*  to  be  n total  reversal 
of  conditions  surrounding  railroad  borrowing.  The  amount  of 
idle  capital  now  piling  up  in  bank  reserves  reaches  iinprcwiv- 
figures,  railroad  operating  expense*  have  been  materially  curtailed, 
ami  there  is  a prospect  of  si  general  advance  in  freight  rate*.  He 
strong  companies  now  find  that  they  can  raise  new  capital  on 
fairly  easy  terms- 

This  reversal  of  condition*  undoubtedly  is  what  tin-  dominant 
Interests  in  tile  iron-  and  steel  trade  have  been  awaiting  and  ex- 
pecting. It  certainly  contain*  for  them  mi  clement  of  promise. 
To  the  extent  that,  iii  the  near  future  the  promise  of  order*  from 
tin*  railroad*  shall  la-  fulfilled,  the  policy  of  maintaining  price*, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  future  profits,  must  lie  conceded  to  lie 
shrewd  and  far-sighted.  It  i-  difficult  to  withhold  admiration  of 
the  courage,  the  ability,  and  the  vision  displayed  by  those  who 
have  undertaken  this  modern  industrial  experiment.  Changed 
• ondilions  point  to  the  possibility  of  sucres*.  For  several  month* 
"ailed  Stale*  Steel  Corporation  on  the 
have  shown  persistent  strength.  Should 
on  continue,  it  may  well  l»e  looked  upon 
•*  of  iron  and  -leel : for  the  stock  market, 
irica,  usually,  in  the  long  run.  tells  the 
ixperinientn  a*  about  industrial  uocom- 
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mtaining  prices 

podlencv,  ami  may  subject  the  iron  and 
rra.  That  policy  makes  it  very  vulnerable 
reformers,  who  will  proliahly  have  things 
n Congress  next  winter.  Ihirely  a*  an 
academic  matter,  the  maintenance  of  iron  and  steel  prices  i*  not 
warranted;  lml  later  on,  should  it  become  evident  that  reduction* 
in  prices  will  stimulate  coii**impti«a,  the  same  shrewdness  and  far- 
sighted  nr**  that  now  maintain  them  will  probably  put  reduction* 
into  effect. 

As  a practical  matter  it  must  In*  admitted  that  since  the 
advent  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  iron  nnd  steel  price*  have  been 
more  stable  than  previous  to  that  event.  High  cards  are  being 
played  to  win,  with  the  end  of  the  game  not  yet  in  sight. 
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AN  IMPARTIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PERSONALITIES  AND 
TACTICAL  STRENGTH  OF  THOSE  IN  THE  VANGUARD  OF  THE 
COLUMNS  ADVANCING  UPON  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 


II.— BRYAN—  JOHNSON— WILSON— HEARST 


By  FREDERICK  BOYD  STEVENSON 


3N  th«  first  part  of  this  article,  published  last  week, 
it  wa*  Mid  that  thr  two  strongest  Republican 
candidates  were  Taft  and  Hugh**,  with  the 
personality  of  Roosevelt  overtopping  (Ihdi  both, 
even  with  tin*  third-term  idea  eliminated. 
Hughes  probably  lias  lout  strength  of  late,  and 
the  indicat  ions  are  that  Taft  baa  gained;  but 
whatever  their  relative  political  positions  may- 
be to-dav.  one  thing  mum  certain:  that  the 
three  or  four  men  who.  a few  months  ago.  were  trailing  along 
merrily  in  the  wake  of  a possible  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  are  now  liojielessly  out  of  the  race. 

There  in  just  this  one  chance  of  thr  lightning  striking  them: 
that  thr  Republican  National  Convention  will  get  wedged  into  aurli 
u tight  deadlock — as.  for  instance,  iietween  the  Roosevelt  and  the 
anti-Roosevelt  lorces — that  some  man — nay.  a man  like  Senator 
Philander  t hane  Knox  of  Pennsylvania — might  be  accepted  an  a 
compromise  candidate.  In  view  of  such  a contingency,  Knox  might 
lie  considered  a |MM*ibility,  but  by  no  manner  of  means  should  he 
lie  accept  ml  as  u probability.  Yet.  with  one  exception — Roosevelt — 
Senator  Knox  lias  the  strongest  |NTsonullty  of  those  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination.  Knox 
stands  on  his  own  leg*.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  claimed  by  liis 
friends — although  the  public  ut 
large  is  not  aware  of  it — that 
he  "stands  for”  the  most  Im 
port  am  of  the  Roosevelt  inn 
policies.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  charged  that  he  is  a corpora- 
tion lawyer  and  a close  friend 
ol  " the  money  power." 

Not  Jong  ago  I spent  sonic 
time  with  Senator  Knox  at  his 
home,  and  on  that  occasion  hr 
talked  freely  to  me.  At  no 
time  did  he  class  himself  as  an 
entrant  in  the  Presidential 
rnc«'  with  the  idea  of  creating 
n Is  torn  for  himself.  Prom  the 
start  he  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  the  proverbial  "dark 
horse,’  and  if  he  lius  l«ren 
playing  the  game  at  all,  it  is 
the  waiting  game.  There  are 
n<>  outward  and  risible  signs 
that  Senator  Knox,  ut  any 
period  of  the  Presidential 
movement,  has  been  toying 
with  polities.  But  he  is  not 
•sleep,  liis  State  Legislature, 
early  in  the  day.  indor-ed  him 
for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, but  whether  that  act  was 
mere  courtesy  or  politics  has 
not  yet  been  made  apparent. 

As  for  the  uhility  of  Senator 
Knox  to  till  the  Presidential 
chair,  it  may  lie  said  that 
from  a technical  standpoint  he 
is  exceedingly  well  equip|s-d — 
perhaps,  us  to  strictly  official 
capacity,  expert  business  ex- 
perience,  and  law  ami  states- 
manship. the  best  <-quip|s-d  id 
unv  of  the  candidates  in  the 
race. 

In  Hie  earlier  part  of  the 
vear  George  liriice  t'ortelvou 
was  considered  as  a Presiden- 
tial candidate:  not  a strung 


candidate,  but  a possibility.  Pertain  factions  looked  upon  him  a* 
a conservative.  That  t'ortelvou  really  bad  Presidential  a spiral  io«* 
bus  not  Is-en  drnled.  although  the  little  fame  he  enjoyed  in  this 
direction  was  short-lived,  and  ns  a serious  possibility — if  he  ever 
was  one — lie  deserves  but  a paragraphic  mention  here. 

There  was  a time — about  a year  ago — when  t'lmrlcs  Warren 
Fairbanks  was  accredited  with  cherishing  Presidential  aspiration-: 
hut  to-day  lie  can  plead  " not  guilty  " before  any  petit  jury  in  the 
land  and  obtain  a clear  bill  of  nci|Uittal. 

We  have  surveyed  the  situation  us  it  appears  to-day  In  the 
Republican  camp,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  continue 
so  till  the  day  of  the  nominating  convention. 

But  there  is  a Democratic  side  to  thr  situation. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  tlu-re  didn't  *«*cm  to  Ire  any  Democrstie 
possibility — just  one  large  Democratic  certainty,  to  wit:  William 
Jennings  Itrvan.  And  to-day  there  are  those  who  proclaim  that 
Bryan  is  the  one  best  liet.  However,  there  are  at  least  three  other 
candidates  in  the  Held  who  occupy  positions  of  more  or  less  im 
portance,  and  although  one'of  them  cannol  lie  classed  a*  a lknc- 
crat.  he  may,  to  a certain  extent,  have  an  influence  on  the  Demo- 
cratic convention.  But  there  is  still  lirynn  as  the  bright  par- 
ticular star. 

With  a policy  that  shifts 
whenever  his  need*  require  tbit 
it  should  shift,  Bryan  ha*  an 
all-powerful  grip  upon  the 
Democratic  party — the  seeming 
power  of  a hypnotist.  He  ba* 
a hidden  strength  that  develops 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
And  wherein  does  this  great 
strength  lie! 

First,  there  ia  his  apparent 
sincerity.  One  who  has  ever 
heard  him  aav,  “ lluw  arr 
you?"  will  not  question  the 
secret  of  the  man’s  popularity. 

In  a talk  with  him  not  k«* 
ago,  f said: 

" They  once  called  you  the 
chief  of  radicals.” 

lie  nodded  nnd  laughed. 

“ And  some  say,”  I went  on 
"that  President ’ Roosevelt 
stolen  your  thunder." 

He  laughed  loudly  this  time. 

" Yea.”  said  he,  " they  h*r'' 
said  so.” 

"And  has  he?”  I insi*t'xl. 

•*  Well,"  he  replied,  seriously, 
"then-  are  some  things  the 
President  does  which  I won  Mil 
do.  But,  understand  me-  j* 
added  quicklv,  “ thi*  i* 
criticism.  Tiie  President  ha* 
done  n good  many  thing*  l'1*1 
Democrats  arp  glad  to  know  w 
has  done — glad  to  see  ***■  * 
Republican  do.  But  wr  **,uM 
Is-  better  pleased  to  *cc 
things  done  liy  a Dcmocr*** 
President.  Many  of  I** 
things  which  the  President  na 
done  have  been  simply  • e 
carrying  out  of  De®*0****" 
principles.  Rut.  on  the 
hand,  the  President 
tilings  that  1 would  not  u*x  '• 
cause  tlic«e  things  have  «** 
undemocratic." 

I »|sike  to  him  about  the  r* 
on  the  rorporat ions. 

" Thera 


William  Jennings  Bryan 
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honest  corporation  to  fear,"  -mid  he.  **  There  is  no  need  (or  any 
man  to  tear  t lie  action  of  the  government  if  he  lie  an  lionest  man— 
il  he  obey  the  lawn  of  hi*  country." 

And  how  do  the  people  at  large  compare  Roosevelt  and  Bryan! 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Bryan,  if  elected  President, 
would  continue  ccrtuin  of  the  policies  which  Roosevelt  ha*  begun; 
und  there  are  theme  who  believe  that  he  would  go  much  farther 
tluui  Roosevelt  ha*  gone.  Some  believe  that  if  Hughe*  were 
nominated  for  President  by  the  Republicans,  many . Roosevelt  ad 
mirrrs  would  hasten  to  the  Bryan  standard. 

Kxcept.  perhaps,  in  a few  cases  of  |wrallel  policies,  there  is 
really  no  comparison  possible  between  Roosevelt  and  Bryan.  Bryan 
has  the  vigor  of  Roosevrlt,  and  he  is  younger  bv  two  years.  Both 
smack  of  the  West,  it  is  true,  ami  Roosevelt  has  a similar  heart i 
ne«*.  which  long  training  in  the  Hast  and  the  restraining  influence 
of  hiB  position  control  with  difficulty.  But  this  heartiness,  in  the 
case  of  Roosevelt,  runs  along  wltfi  jerks,  and  sometimes  stops 
suddenly  ns  if  it  were  a fractious  horse  brought  up  with  a curb 
bit.  With  Bryan,  who  has  nothing  to  curb  him,  this  heartiness 
is  spontaneous  and  continuous.  Roosevelt  is  a mixture  of  Hast 
and  West.  Bryan  is  a full-blown  Westerner.  Bryan  has  told 
us  all  many  times  that  his  Democratic  ideal  is  Jefferson.  He  has 
told  us  of  his  faith  in  that  Democratic  party  founded  by  Jefferson 
We  know  what  Bryan  think*  of  leffer»on,  and  we  cannot  help 
lait  think  that  Bryan  thinks  that  if  Jeffrrson  were  still  on  earth 
he  would  think  pretty  well  of  Bryan. 

The  liryun  of  today  i*  a stronger  man  than  the  Bryan  of  yes 
terdav.  The  Bryan  of  yesterday  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
his  speech  on  every  man's  tongue.  It  was  hi*  own  eloquent  longue 
that  had  made  him  famous  at  the  Chicago  convention  when  lie 
electrified  the  audience  with  hi*  " cross  of  gold"  speech.  But 
before  this  he  hud  seen  his  opportunity  in  his  first  tariff  speech, 
and  that  speech  made  him  one  of  the  bc*t-knnwn  men  in  Congress. 
So  his  leap  into  fame  reallv  came  with  this  first  speech.  It  was 
the  mult,  perhaps,  of  luck,  hut  certainly  of  an  intelligent  em- 
ployment of  his  opportunities.  Since  then  he  ha*  been  more  or 
lc»*  in  i lie  public  limelight. 

The  man  who  stand*  next  to  Bryan  in  the  Democratic  race  for 
t he  Presidency  is  Governor  John  A.  Johnson  of  Minnesota.  John 
son's  boom  was  decisively  launched  in  Minnesota  early  in  March, 
when  the  Democratic  State  Committee  indorsed  him  for  the  I’resi 
denev.  Twenty  days  after  hi*  indorsement  he  expressed  a willing 
tie**  to  aerept  the  nomination  if  it  were  tendered  to  him.  and  thus 
he  became  a full-fledged  candidate. 

Johnson's  candidacy  ha*  a picturesque  setting  after  the  manner 
of  the  ranilidney  of  Lincoln.  At  the  start  there  was  the  lowly 
life.  Born  of  poor  Swedish  parents  at  St.  Peter,  a little  Minnesota 
town,  forty-six  years  ago.  with  a father  who  was  a handicap 
to  him,  with  his*  mother  taking  in  washing,  he  himself  forced  to 
do  manual  labor,  life's  prospect*  were  not  bright  for  him.  Hi* 
fir*t  *teady  job  wa*  in  n grocery  store.  Then  he  kept  time  for 
a railway  crew;  latrr  he  secured  a place  in  a drug  store;  after 
that  hi*  mother  no  longer  took  in  washing,  and  the  other  children 
went  to  school.  That  tells  the  story  of  the  man  better  than  a 
volume  of  eulogies. 

By  industry  and  the  help  of  those  who  had  confidence  in  him 
he  became  the  owner  of  u little  local  new*|»aper,  and  from  there 
wu*  graduated  to  the  State  Senate.  The  campaign  of  I MM  made 
him.  The  Democratic  party  in  Minnesota  wa*  demoralised,  and 
a*  a forlorn  hope  in  the  Roourvrlt  year  Johnson  was  made  the 
nominee  of  that  party  for  Governor.  He  east  aside  all  party  lines, 
and  just  went  out  and  talked  to  the  people.  Roosevelt's  plurality 
in  Minnesota  wa*  HH.ihmi,  hut  Johnson  wu*  elected  by  7800-odd 
vote*.  Two  year*  later  he  wa*  again  elected  to  the  Governorship 
hy  74,000  plurality.  Hi*  policy  is  anti-tariff.  nnti-tru*t,  favors 
the  regulation  of  railways,  is  against  colonial  possessions,  and 
advocate*  a definite  adjiiMtment  of  State  and  Federal  powers,  with 
a shade  the  better  of  it  for  the  State.  He  ha*  placed  himself  on 
record  a*  saying; 

• I consider  thp  tariff  the  paramount  issue  of  the  coming  Presi- 
dential cumpaign.  You  cunnot  solve  the  trust  evil  successfully 
until  the  conditions  that  produce  the  trust*  are  Improved.  You 
cannot  cure  blood -poisoning  a*  long  a*  the  ulcer  remain*  in  the 
Imdy.  It  i*  almut  time  that  infant  industries  100  year*  old  were 
wen m*l  Iron*  their  need  of  protection. 

*•  I do  not  believe  in  legalized  destruction  and  confiscation  of 
property.  There  is  a right  to  property.  Government  is  Itound  to 
give  pro! eel  ion  to  property  ju*t  n*  it  protects  human  life.  The 
right  to  enpiy  property  is  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  to  the  citizen.  The  man  who  ha*  a dollar 
invested  hi  farm  or  factory  ha*  a right  to  have  that  equity  safe- 
guarded front  the  attack*  of  the  unscrupulous  financier  on  the 
one  hurul  and  the  extreme  radical  on  the  other. 

'■  Cuptlal  in  corporate  form  often  can  do  business  more  economic- 
ally and  successfully  than  separately.  Hut.  I do  not  believe  in 
permitting  co-operation  of  cupital  to  tlie  extent  of  annihilating 
the  business  of  individuals.  Capital  has  destroyed  individual  effort 
priiii-ipully  through  evasion  of  the  law. 

"The  great  dime  of  the  country  is  the  fictitious  valuations 
placed  upon  property,  and  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
must  by  thpir  energy  and  economy  pay  tribute  to  tin*  kind  of 
genius  iiv  paying  a rate  of  interest  and  profit  on  property  which 
has  no  existence." 

The  claims  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. have  Ixs  n influentially  urged ; and  in  speaking  of  him  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  estimate  of  hi*  qualification*  that 
ha*  ts'en  placed  before  the  country  by  the  editor  of  this  journal: 

■'  That  he  i»  preeminent  a*  a lucid  interpreter  of  history  we  all 
know.  But  lie  is  more  thun  that.  No  one  who  reads,  understand- 
ingly.  the  record  of  hi*  country  that  flowed  with  such  apparent  ease 


Copt  nctit  < voB-  by  (Jnderoootl  A l’ml*r»owl 

John  A.  Johnson,  Governor  of  Minnesota 
lie  REOAMW  THE  TARIFF  AX  THE  PARAMOl'XT  IBSt’E  OF  TIIE  CAM- 
I'AU.N,  AMI  MAS  XAID  THAT  HE  <'ONSIlll.lt*  IT  " Allot  T TIME 
THAT  INFANT  1N01H1KIEM  100  YEARN  OLD  WERE  WEANED  FROM 
THEIR  NEED  OF  I'ICOTELTION  " 


from  his  pen  ran  tail  to  be  impressed  by  the  belief  that  he  is  by 
instinct  a statesman.  The  grasp  of  fundamentals,  the  seemingly 
unconscious  application  of  primary  truths  to  changing  condition*, 
tlx*  breadth  in  thought  and  reason  manifested  on  those  |stgea,  are 
. . . clear  evidences  of  sagacity  worthy  of  the  best  and  noblest  o! 
Virginia's  traditions.  . . , Mr.  Wilson  is.  as  stated,  more  Hum  the 
accomplished  scholar,  the  practical  educator,  the  competent  execu- 
tive he  has  proven  himself  to  be;  he  is,  in  truth,  a statesman  of 
breadth,  depth,  and  exceptional  sagarity.  lie  is  an  idealist,  yet 
notably  sane.  He  i*  a genuine  orator  whose  word*  ring  true  and 
liear  conviction,  lie  stands  for  everything  that  is  sound  and  pro- 
gressive. He  holds  the  respect  of  every  one  with  whom  he  lias 
come  in  contact,  and  the  admiration  |»nrticularly  of  all  college- 
bred  men.  Hi*  fidelity  to  the  interest*,  of  the  whole  people  i*  as 
unquestioned  as  hts  integrity.  He  represents  no  class,  no  creed, 
no  hobby,  no  vain  imaginings,  lie  is  at  the  fulness  ol  his  powers 
in  uge  and  experience.  He  lias  profound  conviction*  from  instinct 
and  learning  and  the  courage  of  fearless  expression.  He  ha*  no 
enemies — hi*  is  a clean  slate.  He  possesses  in  a degree  unequalled 
since  the  days  of  Blame  that  indefinable  quality  known  a*  per 
sonal  magnetism.  He  is  not  only  high  minded  but  broad  minded 
and  strong  minded.  He  was  Imrn  in  Virginia  and  hails  from  New 
Jersey.  His  nomination  would  l>e  a recognition  of  the  South  which 
the  South  nohlv  deserve*.  Ilk*  election  would  Is*  an  everlasting 
pledge  ol  a country  united  in  fact,  in  determination  to  solve  all 
besetting  problems,  in  inspiration  to  fulfil  America's  highest 
destiny.  Such  is  the  man.  and  such  a man  is  needed  by  the 
country,  from  whatever  political  party  he  may  spring. ' 

To  that  there  can  be.  naturally,  nothing  to  add.  save  to  express 
the  wish  that  the  turn  of  events  may  bring  Woodrow  Wilson  Into 
a more  active  relation  with  Democratic  plans  than  is  at  present 
the  ense.  He  hitnscll  would  lx*  the  last  to  raise  a hand  in  favor  of 
his  nomination- 

There  are  three  or  four  other  Democrats,  perhaps,  who  might 
properly  be  listed  in  the  "also  ran”  class.  Among  these  i* 
Judge  George  Gray  of  Delaware.  Gray  was  Attorney  General  ol 
that  State  and  United  Stale*  Senator  in  1RR5-P9.  He  was  on 
the  Baris  Peace  Commission  in  18H8.  a member  of  the  Court  nt 
Arbitration  under  the  Hague  Commission,  and  also  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission.  He  is  a judge  of  the 
United  Slate*  Court,  and  make*  his  home  at  Wilmington.  He  was 
prominent  as  a gold  standard  I lemocrnt. 

Another  man  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  is  Judge  Jud*on  Harmon  of  Ohio.  He 
was  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  from  ISO.')  to  1897. 
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Woodrow  WiUon,  President  of  Princeton  University 
“ lie  IH  ill  IKE  THAN  THE  AITTIM  I’l.lHIIED  WIIOl.AR,  TIIK  PRAC- 
TICAL EDl'CATOR ; HE  lH  A STATESMAN  op  IlHKAKTIl,  DE1T1I,  AND 
KXCRPTIONAL  SAUACITY  ” 

He  in  at  present  practising  law  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  president  of 
the  Ohio  liar  Association. 

Within  the  last  few  days  unother  factor  has  entered  into  the 


Democratic  calculations.  That  factor  is  William  Randolph  Hoar  it. 
whose  political  grave,  the  wiseacres  said,  was  dug  by  Hughe*,  ami 
at  whose  obsequies  the  IUmm  nf  Tammany  llall  and  one  Patrick  11. 
McCarrcn  of  Itrooklyn  were  said  to  have  officiated.  Hut  liearst  is 
not  dead,  for  we  saw  him  the  other  night  promulgating*  the 
doctrine  of  a new  national  party  which  he  says  lias  no  uffiliation 
or  sympathy  with  the  old  parties. 

I tirst  met  Mr.  Ilearst  in  the  Mayoralty  campaign  of  New  York 
which  he  is  Mill  fighting,  loiter,  1 became  better  acquainted  with 
him  when  he  was  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket  against 
Governor  Hughes  in  11HM.  Now,  you  may  have  your  own  opinion 
of  Hears!.  You  may  lw  for  him  or  you  may  Ih>  against  him  : no 
matter  what  stand  you  take,  you  niust  admit  this  one  thing: 
Hcarst  keeps  busy.  Ilearst  on  a caui|wign  is  like  one  of  his  own 
afternoon  newspajs-r* — there  is  a new  edition  every  fifteen 
minutes,  with  extras  Is* tween  tlie  editions.  The  Hcarst  political 
policy  aims  to  anx-ntuutc  the  striking,  the  picturesque  feature* 
of  the  campaign,  as  the  Ilearst  newapaper  policy  aims  to  accentuate 
the  striking,  the  picturesque  features  of  the  news.  What  Mr. 
Ilearst  doesn’t  say  on  the  political  stump  hi  the  advantage  of  his 
eamlidaev,  Mr.  Hears!  * ncw'*|«|>cr* — morning,  noon,  evening*,  anil 
midnight— say  in  glaring  scare  headlines  on  the  journalistic 
stump.  Sometimes  spellbinder  and  nrwsiwpers  work  hiniultane- 
oualy  like  both  1st  r re  Is  of  a double- liar  relied  shotgun.  Thin  hap 
pened  at  one  of  the  little  stations  on  the  route  during  hi*  per<- 
grinutinns  at  the  time  of  the  Gubernatorial  mmpnigii. 

" There  are  the  |M>ptilace  cheering  fur  you,"  exelaimed  an  rn 
thusiastic  follower  to  him. 

The  colored  porter  poked  his  head  out  of  tlie  window. 

“ Dat  look  lak  funny  iMip'lace  to  me.”  said  lie,  w hen  lie  had  rr 
sumed  his  usual  dignified  |s>sition.  *'  Dot  pop'lacc  is  noosboya,  and 
dey  is  sellin’  de  Nuo  Yo'k  Klienin’  do'nal.” 

Hut  it  was  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  fur  the  Ilearst  cnm|»aign 
song  was  being  sling.  The  question,  then,  naturally  arises;  If 
Ilearst  can  make  such  a stir  during  a State  campaign,  what  could 
he  do  if  lie  were  running  for  President ? And  from  the  present 
outlook  it  seems  as  if  Ilearst  hail  his  eve  on  the  Presidential  clmir. 
anil  us  if  to  make  his  nomination  doubly  sure  lie  had  created 
this  new  ” National  Independence  party.”  .lust  what  effect  this 
movement  will  have  on  the  Democratic  party  remains  to  be  seen. 
Hut  at  any  rate  there  is  Ilearst,  anil  he  is  probably  going  to  have 
something  to  say  in  the  coming  Presidential  itimjuiign — and  he 
will  say  it  loudly. 

We  have  traversed  the  Democratic  field  as  it  is  to-day.  Mr. 
Hrvan  holds,  at  the  moment,  the  centre  of  the  stage.  lint 
against  those  to  whom  the  |N-r*ua»ion  of  his  personality  and  his 
talk  appeal*  must  l*e  set  those  others  who  regard  his  possible 
eamlidaev  with  genuine  apprehension — those  whose  views  con- 
cerning him  have  been  thus  succinctly  summed  up:  " He  is  m>t 

a great  statesman  and  never  will  be.  He  is  a fair  moralist,  a great 
entertainer,  and  would  prohaldy  have  made  a notable  preacher  or 
an  extraordinary  actor.  That  he  has  great  gifts  is  indisputable; 
that  he  has  great  personal  attractiveness  is  evident.  So  also  is  it 
evident  to  any  thoughtful  student  of  his  record  that  he  i*  untit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency.” 


Physical  Cure  for  Backward  Schoolchildren 


KADKKH  of  pedagogy  in  France  say  that  the 
average  teacher  of  children  does  not  under- 
stand his  pupils,  because  lie  will  not  deseeiid 
aulhcieiitly  to  oiMt-rve  that  varied  anil  porten- 
tous thing,  the  mind  of  a child.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  majority  of  teuehrrs  tor- 
gel  that-  the  real  pur|»ose’  of  education  is 
adaptation  to  environment;  for  if  teachers 
knew  what  education  means  they  would  not 
give  the  same  form  of  instruction  to  fifty  pupils  of  different  mental 
ea|Hicily.  different  temperament,  and  different  physical  aptitude. 

•*  Yoiir  theory  is  good,”  exclaims  the  school  teacher,  " but  we 
are  not  gifted  with  second  sight,  and  our  time  is  too  limited  to 
permit  a study  of  the  different  natures  entrusted  to  us.” 

Their  answer  is  reasonable,  but  the  problem  is  too  important  to 
lie  allowed  to  nut  here.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  solving  it  that 
the  Society  for  Psychological  Study  has  established  the  lalsiratory 
or  Normal  Pedagogy  in  the  boys’  primary  school  in  the  Hue  de  la 
(•range mix  Itelles,  in  Paris. 

The  laboratory  Is  an  airy,  well  lighted  room  overlooking  an 
open  field.  The  spirometer,  the  automatic  weigher,  the  dynamom- 
eter. the  gauge  for  determining  the  diameter  of  the  human 
shoulder,  the  ilium  and  cylinder  ri-gister,  blueklsuirds  for  sight- 
test  ing.  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  auditory  acutcnc**— 
everything  to  ciinhlc  the  examiners  to  study  the  mental  coneentra- 
tiv«*  power,  memory,  judgment,  and  imagiiuil  ion  of  children  is 
found  tlie  re.  Dr.  Hinet,  the  director  of  the  loilmratory  of  Psy- 
chology of  the  Norhonne.  manages  the  Institution,  and  is  a-sisted 
by  an  expert  pedagogue. 

The  teacher  of  the  old  school  is  too  often  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  there  an-  physical  muni  for  Ids  pupils’  shortcoming*.  They 
fail  to  learn,  and  he  puni*ln-s  them.  When  laid  scholarship  is  the 
result  of  physical  deficiency  or  other  abnormal  eonditions  it  i* 
unjust,  stupid,  and  lirutn!  to  lay  the  blame  to  i-an-hisiiess  or 
ill  will  or  inattention.  The  deaf  «lTs.  the  udenoids,  the  ni-s  that 
ran  scarcely  see.  the  dull  brain  that  fails  in  roii«ts|Ui-nr>-  iff  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  lesson.  |ws*  utinoticeil  by  the  average  teacher. 


Commencing  with  the  principle  that  it  is  cruel  to  punish  a 
child  for  inattention  when  all  his  energy  is  required  to  keep  him 
from  going  to  sleep,  or  when  he  is  under  the  torment  of  some 
physical  ill.  the  loilsiratorv  of  Pedagogy  instructs  the  masters  to 
trace  mental  fuult*  to  physical  ruina**,  and  lias  forci-d  the  teacher 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  child's  physical  complaints  are  of 
many  sorts  and  degrees.  Nervousness  and  sensitiveness,  timidity, 
and  all  such  evils  are  to  lie  rlasscd  as  the  results  of  the  physical 
cause*  which  are  the  rial  reason*  for  poor  scholarship.  The 
teacher'*  tirst  duty  is  to  lie  sure  that  hia  pupil  is  not  enduring 
some  bodily  torment.  When  a child  has  appeared  lazy  for  day* 
together,  if  the  school  teacher  i*  wine  he  mukes  an  investigation 
into  it*  physical  condition. 

If  he  is  anywhere  near  tin-  latlairatory  of  Normal  lN-dagogv. 
public  opinion  force*  him  to  avail  liinm-lf  of  this  institution,  lie 
measures  and  weigh*  his  pupil  and  test*  hi*  physical  capacity ; 
In-  finds  out  whether  the  fiiipil  is  in  advance  of  or  Is-hind  the 
children  of  his'own  age.  The  point  reaclnsl.  tlie  physician  come* 
in.  Intellect  uni  weariness  is  recognized  by  doctors  ns  a symptom 
of  a very  dangerous  physical  condition.  Recent  studies  have 
proved  that  the  tactile  sensibility  diminishes  as  bruin  fog  increase*. 
The  tartile  sensibility  is  measured  hy  <Iruml«arh’a  e*l hiosonirter-  - 
two  |siints  of  a «*aii|ui*s  winch  register  their  contact  with  the 
• pidermis  upon  a cy  linder.  In  sight  examination,  which  is  an 
ini|Mirtunt  brunch  of  the  lala-ratnry  work,  the  blarklsaird  test  i* 
very  simple  and  true  Many  children  suffer  from  unreeogniw-d 
forms  of  optii-al  trouble.  Some  arp  ignorant  of  their  defect.  Some 
are  careless,  afiuid  of  the  doctor,  nr  timid.  They  do  not  com- 
plain. and  so  their  teacher  marks  them  “ lazy.”  nr  " inattentive.” 

The-.-  innovation*  on  ts-hulf  of  the  children  have  not  coinc  too 
soon.  They  are  needed  wherever  overcivilization  ha*  praduct-d 
iibiiomia lilies  in  the  hunuin  orguriisin.  The  child  of  today  i*  de- 
M'endi*l  from  ancestors  strong  of  tooth  and  kern  of  eye.  His  teeth 
nre  |Ms.r  and  hi*  eye*  need  *|ieetaeh-*.  Hut  lie  is  the  |*>lential 
father  of  the  next  generation,  and  he  need*  all  tin-  help  that  the 
savants  ran  give  him:  nud  he  cannot  get  It  too  soon,  for  lie  has 
t>ecn  a I .u-iisl,  -lighted,  and  misunderstood  too  long. 
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The  Vanderbilt  Coach 


-and-Four  in  England 


Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  the  Coaching  Coat,  standing  beside  the 
" Bobbie."  watching  a change  of  Horses  at  Putney  Heath 


The  "Meteor"  rolling  through  Malden  escorted  by  a Squad 
of  Bicyclists.  Many  of  these  Riders  accompanied  the  Coach 
during  the  entire  Run  from  London  to  Brighton 


AI.FKKI)  (iWVNNK  V.WDKKMI I.T  S achieve- 
ment in  starting  u |irr*nitully  conducted  roach 
nervier  between  London  anil  Brighton  lias  elicited 
a |Hi|iular  ovation.  Remarkable  scene*  of  enthusi- 
asm attended  his  tirsl  run.  The  start  was  made  at 
eleven  in  the  morning  Irnm  the  doors  of  the 
Berkeley  Hotel.  Iamdon.  where  Mr.  Vanderbilt  look 
the  reins,  bis  guard  lieing  Walter  Hodden.  one  of  the  most  ex  fieri 
performer*  on  the  **yaril  of  tin  ''  in  all  Knglund.  As  the  courli 
|wi»scd  along  Piccadilly  all  traffic  was  held  up  by  an  enormous, 
iliecring  crowd,  ltut  the  surprise  of  the  journey  was  the  repetition 
of  this  enthusiasm  at  eueli  ol  the  eight  slugi-s— in  fact  all  along  the 
Brighton  road.  At  the  end  of  the  first  run,  at  Putney  Heath  hun- 
dreds were  assembled,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  on  bicycles,  in  motor- 
ears  and  carriages,  who  welcomed  the  Meteor  and  its  occupants 
with  rousing  cheer*,  and  trailed  off  behind  it  when  the  journey  was 
resumed.  Many,  in  fact,  went  all  the  way  to  Brighton. 

This  bodyguard  wa«  reinforced  at  every  stage.  At  Beigate  a 
regiment  of  bicyclists  met  the  Meteor  in  force  and  escorted  it  to  the 
White  Hart,  one  of  the  old.  famous  coach  houses  of  ante-railroad 
days.  Preceded  and  followed  by  almost  an  army,  the  ooach  ran 
through  Crawley,  llandcros*,  and  lliekstead.  and  into  Pyccoutbc. 
bis  miles  from  Brighton.  Here  the  road  was  blocked  for  a ipiarter 
of  a mile  with  |>coplc  and  vrldrlrs,  and  a procession  half  a mile 


The  Manner  in  which  Crowds  Afoot,  on  Bicycles,  in  Motor- 
car*. waited  at  the  Relay  Stations  to  see  Mr.  Vanderbilt 


in  length  led  the  Meteor  through  densely  lined  and  police -guarded 
streets  to  its  destination  at  the  Hotel  Metmpoh-. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  taken  sixty  horse*  to  t-'.ugland.  Relay*  of 
fours  will  wait  at  Putney  llealli,'  New  Malden,  Burgh  Heath.  Ret- 
gale,  Crawlev.  Handeross,  lliekstead.  and  Pyeenmbe,  an  extra  pair, 
with  a postilion,  will  he  attached  at  the  toot  of  Iteigate  Hill,  and 
the  remaining  twenty -six  ntiimuU  will  be  used  for  emergencies  mol 
to  provide  extra  pairs  for  hill-climbing.  The  eoaclt  used  for  the 
regular  journeys  will  Is-  the  Venture,  which  will  run  from  lx»nd>»n 
on  Monday.  Wedne-day.  an<l  Friday,  and  lank  iaeh  following  day. 
I he  journey  will  occupy  about  five  and  one  half  iiours  each  way. 


Mr.  A.  G*  Vanderbilt  on  the  Box  of  hit  Coach  "Meteor,” 
leaving  “The  Green  Man,”  Putney’s  noted  old  Inn,  on  the 
First  Day  of  his  Run  from  London  to  Brighton 


Walter  Godden, 
Mr.  Vanderbilt’s 
Guard.  a dis- 
tinguished Per- 
former  on  the 
"Yard  of  Tin” 
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The  Catholic 
in  New 


Centenary 

York 


By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


TRIUMPH  for  the*  Irish  Church:  that  is  the  most 
fitting  description  of  the  great  celebration  which 
usher* d in  the  month  of  Alay.  Not  only  were  the 
central  figures  nil  either  Irish  born  or  of  Irish 
descent,  but  the  multitudes  who  thronged  the 
Cathedral  were  largely  of  Irish  race,  while  the 
Cathedral  itself  is  dedicated  to  the  Apsstle  of 
Ireland.  And  while  it  is  true  in  general  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Ktates  is  predominantly 
Irish,  especially  as  regards  the  ublest  and  most  influential  men  in 
its  hierarchy,  it  is  in  a special -sense  true  that  the  metropolitan 
See  of  New  York  pceuUurly  represents  Ihe  life  and  tradition,  the 
spiritual  and  mural  activity,  of  the  Iri-h  Church. 

New  Y'ork  has  not  the  splendid  historic  background  of  other 
centres  of  Catholic  life  in  the  New  World.  Neither  in  antiquity 
nor  in  dramatic  and  tragic  force  can  it  compete  with  Mexico,  which 
had  its  marked  ecclesiastienl  life,  its  ripe  literary  culture,  its 
saints,  its  martyrs,  long  before  Manhattan  was  even  a village  of 
huts.  Nor  can  New  York  lay  claim  to  the  romance,  the  high 
adventure,  the  magnificent  real  of  the  wcond  great  movement  of 
Roman  Catholic  life  in  this  country:  that  epoch  which  incarnated 
the  spirit  of  France,  and  poured  forth  a band  of  knights  and 
zealous  preachers,  who  made  their  way  by  a chain  of  mighty 
lakes  and  rivers  frtan  Quebec  through  the  continent  to  far-off  New 
Orleans.  Spain  and  France  thus  claim  the  first  two  epochs  of  the 
Church’s  life  in  the  New  World;  Sfuiin  with  its  saints  like  law 
Casas,  its  missionaries  like  .luniperro  Serra : France  with  is  Cham- 
plains and  La  Salles.  The  third 
period  belongs  to  England.  It 
is  a period  of  struggle  and 
strife,  when  the  M-ctarian  wars 
and  bigotries  of  the  Old  World 
found  their  echoes  in  the  New; 
n period  of  persecution  and  pro 
acription.  when  the  penal  laws, 
which  darkened  the  religious 
life  of  Ireland  and  England 
during  the  eighteenth  century, 
east  their  black  shadow  across 
the  ocean. 

Even  in  this  English  period 
of  America's  religious  history 
there  are  passages  to  which  we 
can  look  back  with  pride  and 
admiration.  There  was  Lord 
Baltimore's  proclamation  of 
tolrraiice  for  all,  when  he  at- 
tempted his  llrst  settlement  in 
Newfoundland.  There  was  the 
more  famous  act  inspired  by 
bis  son,  and  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  in 
HM«,  which  declared  that  “the 
enforcing  of  conscience  in  mat- 
ter* of  religion  ” was 
a supreme  danger,  and 
that  no  person  should 
be  “ in  any  ways 
troubled,  molested,  or 
discountenanced  for  or 
in  respect  of  bis  or 
her  religion,  nor  In 
the  free  exercise 
thereof,”  This  splen- 
did declaration  of 
spiritual  liberty  pre- 
mlt-d  by  a century 
ami  a quarter  the 
broad  and  ull-inelusive 
tolerance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution. 

With  the  close  of 
the  War  of  Independ- 
ence we  come  to  the 
fourth  period  of  the 
Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America, 
and  over  this  period 
broods  in  a peculiar 
degree  the  spirit  of 
the  Irish  Church. 

During  Colonial  times 
the  American  Cath- 
olics had  lieen  directly 
subject  t<>  the  juris- 
diction of  London. 

After  the  Revolution, 
they  had.  for  the  lirst 


c*ejrn*hl.  iqr*.  !•»  lie  «■  •» 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  dec- 
crated  for  the  Ceremonies 


Prominent  Catholic  Laymen  escorting  the  Prelates  to  Maas 


Cardinal  Logue,  Primate  of  all  Ireland  (the  central 
Figure  at  the  Top),  with  his  Deacons  of  Honor 


time,  a bishop  of  their  own. 
the  famous  John  Carroll,  a 
inun  of  Irish  ruce.  a kins- 
man of  the  Carrolls  of 
Carrollton,  whose  chief  was 
among  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  like  him  a close  friend 
of  < .'forge  Washington. 

Bishop  Carroll  first  hewed 
the  See  of  Baltimore  out  of 
the  wilderness,  and  gave 
form  and  euiiHistetiey  to  the 
organization  of  his  Church, 
in  the  great  territories  which  had  so  recently  won  their  national 
life,  lie  had  a vast  region  under  his  care,  imperfectly  defined, 
touching  on  the  south  the  territories  of  the  Bishop  of  Havana 
who  represented  the  parliest  Spanish  epoch  of  the  Church's  life  in 
America:  and.  on  the  north,  marching  with  the  province  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  symbolized  the  second,  the  French  pern*! 
of  Jacques  (.'artier,  of  Champlain  and  la*  Salle.  Within  the  im- 
mense See  uf  Baltimore  was  included  New  Y'ork.  as  also  New  Eng 
land  ami  the  Slates  of  the  South  and  West.  It  was  the  erection 
of  New  Y’ork  into  an  independent  See  a hundred  years  ago  which 
wa«  commemorated  by  the  centennial  exercises  we  so  lately 
witnessed. 

New  Y'ork  had  appeared  in  the  Homan  Catholic  history  of 
America  far  earlier.  A full 
century  before  the  formation  of 
the  See  of  Baltimore  a dis- 
tinguished Irish  Catholic  had 
been  Governor  of  New  York. 
This  was  Colonel  Tliomns  I Vol- 
ga n ; and  in  1(1X3  he  enacted  a 
law  which  declared  thnt  "no 
person  or  persons  who  profess 
faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ 
shall  at  any  time  be  auv  ways 
molested,  punished,  disquieted, 
or  called  m question  for  any 
difference  of  opinions,  or  mat- 
ter of  religious  discernment  ” : 
almost  the  words  of  the  Mary- 
land law  thirty-three  years  be- 
fore. We  cannot  too  often  re- 
call such  enactments  as  these, 
which  pledge  the  Homan  Cath- 
olic Church  in  our  laud  to  the 
fullesL  tolerance,  the  com- 
pletes! spiritual  libcrtv. 

In  IHOK  the  See  of  Balti- 
more hail  grown  ao  large  that 
it  was  decided  to  form  four 
new  Sees:  New  Y'ork,  Boston. 

Philadelphia,  ami  the 
almost  unknown 
Bardntown  in  Ken- 
tucky a*  the  fourth. 
Baltimore  wus  at  the 
same  time  erected  into 
an  archirpiscnpal  S«-.\ 
with  John  Carroll  a- 
its  first  ArHil>i«li»p. 

Tl»e  first  Bishop  <>i 
New  Y'ork  was  Luke 
Com-anon.  a scholarly 
Irish  Dominican,  who 
was  chosen.  |»  rliaps. 
through  tlu-  inlhirm-e 
of  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  He  never 
reached  New  Y'ork . 
however,  as  he  died  in 
Italy  before  he  had 
even  set  sail  for  the 
New  World.  Dr.  Con- 
nolly, another  Irish- 
man. was  consecrate! 
to  succeed  him.  and 
once  more  were  beard 
objections  ami  pro 
testa,  on  the  ground 
that  be  was  a for- 
eigner. and  Icgnllv  a 
subject  of  England, 
with  which  this  coun- 
try had  I torn  so 
recently  at  war. 
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Tlir*  third  Bishop  of  Now 
York  waa  likewise  it  fur- 
fijitiiT,  though  not  this  linn* 
tut  irishman.  John  Dubois 
WM  bom  in  the  Paria  of 
Lnuia  XV.,  and  went  to 
acliool  with  Camille  Dos- 
utotilina  and  Robespierre. 
'Inking  refuge  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  atoms  of  the 
Revolution,  he  won  the  love 
it  net  confidence  of  Arch- 
bishop  Carroll,  and  through 
hi.w  influence  was  consr- 
craled  third  Bishop  of  New 
York.  This  was  at  the  time 
when  the  government  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
thin  country  was  passing 
tli  rough  a difficult  cri»i*. 
Its*  property  was  held  by 
tnislccs,  and  the  trustees 
took  advantage  of  their 
IMS'*  it  inn  to  dictate  to  the 
l»i -shops  and  priest*  concern- 
ii:gr  all  matters  of  ad 
Ministration.  Against  this 
llislusp  Dubois  protested, 
telling  his  trustees  that  he 
could  not  submit  to  such 
dictation.  *•  Gentlemen!"  lie 
is  re|Hsrted  to  have  said. 
“ you  may  vote  me  a salary 
or  not.  I need  little.  I 
can  live  in  a basement  or  a 
garret  ; but  whether  I come 
up  from  my  basement  or 
down  from  my  garret,  I 
shall  still  be  your  bishop,” 
liisliop  Dubois's  suc- 
cessor, Bishop  Hughes,  later 
the  first  Arcnblshop  of  New 
York,  settled  this  question 
with  vigor  and  decision. 
He  entered  the  field  on 
equal  terms,  spoke  and 
wrote  eloquently  against  di- 
vided authority,  and  finally 
won  enough  votes  among  his 
parishioners  to  carry  his 
jsiint  triumphantly.  The 
history  of  this  great  man. 
second  only  to  Archbishop 
Carroll  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  I'nited  States,  is  too 
recent  to  need  any  lengthy 
notice.  Two  episodes,  how- 
ever, call  for  mention.  The 
first  is  his  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  the  Native 
American  party,  otherwise 
the  Know-Nothings,  who 
sought  in  all  ways  to 
arouse  hatred  and  hostility 
against  American  Cat  holies  -, 
and  the  second  was  the  very 
influential  part  he  played 
at  the  time  of  the  civil 
fConlinuctl  on  papr  27.) 


Sixty-five  Hundred  Children  at  a Centennial  Mass  in  St.  Patrick’s 


Cardinal  Logue,  attended  by  Monsignori  McCready  and  McGcan.  about  to  enter  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
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Reaping  the  Honors 

WITH  THE  FLEET  ON  ITS  TRIUMPHAL  RETURN  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AFTER  ITS  14,000-MILE  CRUISE 

By  CAPTAIN  H.  C.  DAVIS,  U.S.M.C. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  POR  HARPERS  WEEKLY"  ABOARD  THE  V.  S BATTLESHIP  “OHIO* 


At  Bra  Afd  u 

T i*  all  over.  The  target  record*  are  made  and 
Landed  in.  the  torpedo***  have  Iss-n  fired.  and  now 
we  are  on  nnr  way  in  take  |*nrl  in  our  own  wrl- 
eonie  back  to  Hod'ii  country.  The  g»"*l  js-opln  of 
the  eonet  are  to  entertain  uh  by  allowing  ua  to 
|iurw<le  for  them.  After  they  pet  ua  all  ashore, 
where  we  can't  pet  away,  they  are  to  tell  uh  what 
a great  thing  the  navy  is.  and  what  a wonderful  thing  it  is  that 
we  have  all  done  our  duty.  This  is  a tnrni  of  entertainment  which 
is  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  tailors  that  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  do  it  in  all  tlu  |w.rt»  between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 
However,  it  won't  last  long,  ami  then  we  shall  all  he  left  to  our 
ow  n devices. 

Magdalena  Ituv  saw  ninny  struggles.  There  were  the  lights  for 
the  first  place  in  the  target  practice,  tlwre  were  fights  for  the 
heavy,  middle,  and  light  weight  championships  of  boxing,  there 
were’  the  fights  lor  the  different  nice  Ismt  cups,  and  now  we  are 
to  get  into  the  region  of  the  " Hower  fights." 

Now  that  our  work  i.s  really  over  for  a while  and  we  can  look 
Iwck  on  the  days  that  have  panned,  we  can  form  our  new  plans  for 
the  next  practice  in  Manila  and  profit  by  our  experiences.  At  the 
same  time,  in  thinking  the  matter  over,  we  have  all  asked  ourselves 
wherein  we  could  have  clone  belter  for  our  ships,  or  luitteries.  as 
the  case  may  lie.  When  one  has  liern  in  a turret,  cither  at  a drill 
or  during  a'praetiee.  when  one  has  aeon  the  stripped  men  sweating 
at  their  work,  moling  like  machines,  every  nerve  tense  and  every 
faculty  alert  for  a mistake  or  a break,  when  wc  have  seen  them 
ainid  the  rattle  uml  hang  of  the  ammunition  cars  running  up  and 
down  at  full  speed,  with  rammer*  driving  half-ton  projectiles  into 
the  yawning  maws  of  the  great  guns,  and  have  seen  how  well  they 
did  their  work,  we  cannot  hut  wonder  hour  we  might  have  improved 
them.  Yet  improvement  can  and  will  come,  as  it  has  come  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  When  a ship  can  go  on  the  range,  and 
in  less  than  four  * minutes  throw  projectile*  Irnm  one  turret 
aggregating  more  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  through  a canvas 
screen  twelve  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long,  a mile  away,  while 
the  -hip  is  moving  at  a *|s«i|  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  much  improvement  can  take  place  with  the 
tools  at  hand.  It  seems  as  though  the  limit  hud  la-cti  reached. 

The  lu«t  few  days  at  Magdalena  were  s|s*nt  in  getting  the  men 
ready  lor  11m-  lauding  of  the  Fleet  Itngade  at  San  Diego.  The 
Mexican  government . lor  some  reason,  would  not  allow  iirined 
forces  ashore,  but  the  men  were  placed  in  the  boats  and  takpn  over 
to  tbc  beach,  nnd  all  the  motions  gone  through  with,  The  trip 
Irom  the  anchorage  to  the  landing  stages  in  San  Diego  is  about  ten 


Rear-Admiral  Sperry 
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miles,  and  to  be  towed  there 
in  small  boats  is  not  a very 
aiiraetive  outlook. 

April  1.1. — Paint!  Paint! 

Paint!  tin  deck,  down  be- 
low. bridge*,  store-room*, 
cabins,  kitchens,  in  fact 
everything  in  sight  and  a 
lot  not  in  sight,  is  having  a 
nice  new  coat  of  paint.  We 
are  revelling  ill  pnint.  and 
we  will  hsik  like  a new  ship 
when  we  get  to  home  waters. 

Congress  ought  to  make  a 
Fpcvial  appropriation  for 
cleaning  clothes  whenever  we 
have  a paint  festival  like 
this  or  something  equally 
unimportant. 

When  the  Ohio  arrived  at 
Magdalena  Hay  she  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the 
world,  and  now  she  has  the 
proud  distinction  of  being 
the  first  and  only  battleship 

in  the  world  to  circumnavigate  it.  '•Soldier’*  Owen*  is  nl«n  the 
first  officer  in  the  world  to  go  around  it  on  a Iwttl.'.hip.  he  having 
been  on  1 he  Ohio  ever  since  she  went  into  commission  in  October. 
1904. 

It  was  off  the  Vnion  Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  -Ith 
of  Octolier.  ltMM,  that  the  Ohio  first  hoisted  her  Hag  as  a |«art  «>f 
the  navy  of  I'nele  Sam.  She  was  launched  in  the  same  yard  on 
the  lKth  of  May.  IttOI.  in  the  presenee  of  President  McKinley,  an.: 
was  christened  by  Miss  Helen  Deadlier.  It  is  odd  that  I should 
have  Is-cn  in  command  of  the  Guard  of  Honor,  the  marine*  ln.ni 
the  ll'i«v»«m,  for  Mr.  McKinley,  on  that  day.  and  that  I am  now 
serving  on  the  ship  I saw  take  'her  first  plunge.  A*  i*  usual  with 
new  ships  on  the  west  coast,  she  went  to  Magdalena  flay  for  her 
shake  down,  and  after  u slay  on  the  coast  set  out  for  the  Philip 
pine*.  It  was  while  she  was  there  that  she  Ucamc  the  flag  ship 
•of  Hear- Admiral  C T.  Train.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Asiatir 
Station.  and  it  was  while  lie  was  on  her  that  Miss  Koosevelt  male 
her  trip  to  the  Orient.  The  Oh  to  took  the  parly  to  Cherunl|Mi  when 
\h-.  Room  veil  runted  Stoat. 

April  /J. — We  are  due  to  anchor  at  two  this  afternoon.  T>< 
morrow  we  land  for  the  great  parade.  The  Fleet  Itrigailc  will 
land  and  march  to  the  city  upmrc.  where  the 
Mayor  will  present  the  Cominantlcr-in-Clifel 
with  a golden  key.  tlu-  key  to  the  city.  Then- 
will  lie  speech-making.  while  the  sailor.  t» 
whom  this  parading  and  playing  nol.liei  i«  al 
way*  a joke,  will  fidget  and  rusa  in  hi*  place 
ami  wish  it  wen-  all  over  so  that  h.-  could 
"make  a liberty  '*  and  go  to  a tlnntrc  or  a 
dance.  Then’  will  lie  sixteen  empanies  of 
marines  leading  the  procession,  followed  by 
righty-four  companies  of  sailor*,  and  they  in 
turn  will.  I presume.  1*-  followed  by  tin*  Native 
Son*  of  the  Golden  West,  the  Native  Daughters 
of  the  (.old. 'ii  West,  the  Drill  Section  of  the 
Ib-lawu*.  and  other  attractive  societii-*.  We 
an-  a great  js-ople. 

If  time  nnd  opportunity  present  them  solve* 
while  at  Catalina  Island,  some  of  our  fi*her 
nu-n  will  probably  make  a try  for  m tuna,  a li«h 
which  is  much  like  tlu*  tar|»n  of  the  Florid* 
Const.  Admiral  Kmory  killed  sixty  ” yellow 
tail”  in  Magdalena  Hay.  and  that,  a*  far  •«  I 
know,  is  the  record  for  this  trip.  He  Used  * 
light  tarpon  rod  uml  line,  and  a*  some  of  the 
Ml  ran  up  to  thirty  |H.unds  it  must  have  ken 
gisal  sport.  The  sight  of  the  l nilcd  State-  is 
nillii-r  good,  and  we  are  unclior«-d  now  in 
IS  ill  nil  II  of  divisions,  while  the  face  of  the  water 
is  alive  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  craft 
It  ..sms  |Msiplt-  have  come  for  hundred,  ol  i 
miles  to  see  the  fleet. 

Tin-  Committee  of  tine  Hundred  i*  on  tlie 
way  to  call  on  the  Commandcr-in-Chicf  and 
give  him  the  freedom  of  the  city.  and  when  they 
have  gone  we  will  prolmbly  get  a chain  e l” 
go  to  the  hotel  and  have  dinner,  for  I kr--'u 
there  an-  many  of  u*  who  are  mighty  tirvd 
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Our  Chaotic  Automobile  Laws 

By  H.  P.  BURCHELL 


all  the  evils  of  which  the  automobile  has  been 
accused  since  its  appearance  in  thin  country, 
barely  a decade,  were  to  !w  laid  before  the  bar 
of  justice  for  impartial  adjudication,  the  list 
would  be  nothing  less  than  appalling.  Mow 
such  a collect  urn  might  lie  considered  would  de- 
pend upon  the  viewpoint.  'Hie  man  in  tlie  car 
views  the  situation  from  one  angle,  while  the 
man  in  the  street,  of  course,  sees  things  from 
a wnoiiy  ainereni  one. 

The  long-suffering  motorist  has  had  ample  time  to  realize  the 
truth  of  this  radical  definition  in  many  respects.  The  attitude  of 
the  public  regarding  the  (HMsibilities  and  rights  of  the  motor 
vehicle  has  not  kept  pare  with  the  progress  of  the  machine  itself, 
its  great  improvements  in  construction,  in  simplicity,  and  in  case 
of  operation. 

Court  decisions  in  several  States  have  been  widely  at  variance 
upon  questions  of  law  allerting  automobiles.  The  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  luu*  just  handed  down  a decision  that  a highway 
need  not  be  kept  in  such  condition  as  to  insure  complete  safety 
to  motor-cars,  provided  the  roads  are  safe  for  ordinary  travel. 
In  cither  words,  the  court  decrees  that  a motor-car  is  not  a 
carriage  within  the  exact  meaning  of  the  law.  In  Wilkeabarre, 
Pennsylvania,  a decision  exactly  opposite  in  effect  has  been  rendered. 
A turnpike  company  owning  a toll  road  prohibited  its  use  to  niutor- 
ist*  on  the  ground  that  the  road  was  not  built  for  motor-cars.  A 
suit  was  brought  to  cumpc-l  the  company  to  open  it*  road  equally 
to  all  desiring  to  travel  over  it,  and  the  local  judge,  in  deciding 
for  the  motorists,  held  that  the  motor  vehicle  was  a carriage, 
just  as  much  as  a vehicle  drawn  by  horses,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  use  any  mad  open  to  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

Scores  of  similar  rases  might  be  enumerated,  but  the  few  that 
have  lain  cited  will  sulliec  to  show  that  chaos  reigns  in  the 
automobile  legal  world.  Thirty-six  States,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  hast-  enacted  automobile  regulation*.  A casual  r/oimc 
of  them  reveal*  at  a glance  how  complex  the  automobile  problem 
has  become,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  man  who  desire*  to 
make  a lairlv  extensive  tour  in  hi*  own  country  to  do  so  vithmit 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  State  laws  through  which  he  wishes 
to  travel,  and  witimut  the  expenditure  of  additional  sums  of 
money  for  registration  feea.  The  law-abiding  motorist  must  also 
be  continually  on  the  alert  for  local  speed  regulation*,  else,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  ire  may  find  himself  a culprit  before  the  law. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  on  some  of  these 
most  vital  point*  that  the  Federal  automobile  bill  haa  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  through  the  effort*  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers.  The  result*  of  the  hearing  held  a short  time  ago 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  linuse  of  Representatives 
are  now  being  awaited  with  interest.  The  sole  purpose  of  thia  bill, 
which  is  noteworthy  a*  Is-ing  the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  motor- 
ists to  secure  some  national  recognition  of  their  rights,  is  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  ami  identification  of  motor  vehicle* 
engaged  in  interstate  travel,  so  a*  to  give  the  owner  of  such  vehicle 
the  right  of  ingress  and  ogre**  in  the  various  States,  without 
further  registration  and  identification,  fn  a word,  the  bill  seek* 
to  cut  the  knot*  that  exist  in  this  chain  of  discord  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  wherever  automobile  traffic  ia 
concerned. 

Coder  the  present  law*  an  owner  of  a motor  vehicle  living  in 
New  York  who  desires  to  journey  to  Washington  roust  not  only 
register  hi*  machine  in  the  State  of  hi*  residence,  but  lie  must 
register  and  procure  a license  to  operate  in  three  States  through 
which  it  is  necessary  to  pas*:  New  .leracy,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland.  This  was  exactly  11m*  experience  of  the  small  army 
of  motorist*  who  |iarticipatiil  in  the  (Hidden  cup  tour  of  (In* 
American  Automobile  As-ws-iation  last  year,  in  the  run  of  1(100 
miles  from  Cleveland  to  New  York.  Seven  States  were  traversed— 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York.  Tlins*  iff  thr«e  Slates  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland— extend  no  invitation  to  motorists  to  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality within  their  border*  without  first  paying  for  the  privilege. 
The  oilier  States  exact  no  tribute,  provided  the  owner  has  com- 
plied with  the  motor  law  of  hi*  home  Stale.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  fees  paid  in  hi*  home  State,  extra  registration  fi-e*  of  $rt 
had  to  he  paid  bv  the  (Hidden  tourist*,  and  special  number*  pro- 
cured to  use  in  tin*  three  Slates  mentioned,  the  fee  Is-ing  $.1  in 
each  ra«e.  Rut  in  New  , Jersey,  if  the  ear  waa  rated  over  30  horse- 
power,  it  paid  $3  instead  of' $3.  making  the  total  extra  registra- 
tion hilt  *11,  with  an  additional  dollar  or  two  for  the  driver’s 
license. 

Charles  T.  Terry,  chairman  of  tin*  legislative  board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association,  who  drew  up  the  Federal  bill,  said 
in  hi*  argument  affore  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

“■  It  would  seem  that  if  we  are  really  a nation  auch  a state 
of  things  would  be  im|«m*ilih-  a*  it  is  intolerable.  It  must  he  re- 
m. inhered  that  there  i»  nothing  in  the  measure  under  consideration 
which  exempt*  any  vehicle  registered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  from  the  general  | mi  I ice  regulation*  of  the  Slate  laws.  The 
matter  of  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  and  the  safety  devices  it  i*  re- 
quired lo  earn  and  all  other  matters  arc  left  entirely  to  State 
regulation*.  The  only  restriction  upon  the  various  States  is  that 


they  shall  not  retard  and  impede  motor  vehicles  engaged  in  inter- 
state travel  and  commerce  by  useless  and  unnecessary  registration 
and  license  requirement*.'' 

It  may  be  pert  incut  to  inquire  what  thi*  Federal  bill  seeks  to  do 
toward  obtaining  reasonable  right*  on  a national  basis  for  the 
motori*t. 

First,  it  makes  it  obligatory  for  the  owner  of  a car  to  comply  in 
every  detail  with  the  law  of  his  own  State. 

Second,  it  calls  for  a payment  of  fin  for  national  registration, 
carrying  with  it  a distinctive  number  to  be  displayed  at  all 
times  on  the  machine.  The  numerals  are  to  Is-  not  less  than 
three  incites  long,  nor  each  stroke  less  than  half  an  inch  in  width. 
Preceding  the  number  i*  to  bo  the  initial  nr  abbreviation  of  tin* 
State  under  the  laws  of  which  the  motor  vehicle  ha*  previously 
l*s*n  registered,  and  following  tlic  number  will  be  the  letters. 
" U.  8.” 

Third,  each  motor  vehicle  must  carry  at  night  at  least  two 
lighted  lamps,  one  in  the  rear  and  one  in  front,  the  rear  lamp  to  Im- 
ho placed  that  it  will  clearly  illuminate  the  registration  number. 

Fourth,  it  authorizes  the  creation  of  a Motor  Vehicle  Iturcau  to 
l*e  part  of  the  IVpnrtment  of  Commerce  and  I.ahor,  in  charge  of 
a commissioner  with  the  necessary  clerical  force. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  tlu*  bill  may  lie  in  the  present  sesainn 
of  Congress,  It*  influence  haa  been  fur  reaching.  It  lui*  riveted 
the  ati.-ntion  of  alt  thinking  persons  to  a simple  question  of  right* 
of  individual*,  irrespective  of  class,  to  travel  anywhere  in  their 
own  country  without  unnecessary  exaction*  or  burdens,  The  con 
stitutionality  of  the  bill  i»  the  only  r<M-k  upon  which  it  may  strike, 
or,  in  auto  parlance,  receive  a puncture. 

The  subject  is  a new  one  for  the  Federal  lawmakers.  Tin- 
power*  of  Congress  being  necessarily  limited  to  it*  control  over 
commerce  la-tween  the  States  as  granted  by  the  Constitution  and 
as  construed  by  the  commerce  decision*  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
problem  to  be  solved  i»  whether  Congress  can  in  any  way  regulate 
the  US*  of  a pleasure  vehicle  when  operated  on  the  highway*  of  a 
State  other  than  the  State  of  the  owner’*  residence — in  other 
words,  when  engaged  in  interstate  travel. 

The  national  associations  of  the  country,  however,  are  not  con 
cent  rating  their  endeavor*  solely  U|*»n  Congress  for  some  relief 
from  the  existing  chuo*.  Kffortn  are  being  made  through  the 
various  State  legislature*  for  the  enactment  of  laws  that  shall 
posses*  a reasonable  basis  of  uniformity.  Some  aurceaa  ha*  al- 
ready been  achieved,  the  most  cnnsph'uou*  example  being  found 
in  Connecticut.  Motorists  now  imint  to  the  Nutmeg  Stale  a*  hav- 
ing the  he»t  automobile  law  in  the  country.  Prescribed  limitation* 
of  speed  arc  ignored,  the  single  stipulation  being  that  motorists 
bhall  at  all  time*  drive  at  a reasonable  pace,  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  other  users  of  tlie  highway;  but  as  a warning  to  over- 
indulgence.  a speed  exceeding  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  ia  deemed 
unreasonable  and  unlawful. 

The  mn»l  troublr*oinc  State  that  tlu*  motorist*  have  had  to 
deal  with  i*  New  Jersey,  The  excellence  of  its  road*,  the  popu 
larity  of  its  summer  and  winter  resort*,  and  its  location  between 
two  of  the  largest  automobile  centres  in  the  country — Philadel- 
phia and  New  York — naturally  make  tlie  State  a desirable  and 
necessary  touring  ground.  The  chief  cause  of  complaint  i*  that 
tlie  lawmaker*  refuse  to  allow  n motor  vehicle  to  cm**  the  State 
line  unless  registered  n<  a New  Jersey  machine,  (Hie  day  or  one 
year  is  equal  before  the  law.  The  same  fee  most  Is*  paid  by  the 
transient  tourist  as  by  tlie  one  who  drive*  over  the  New  .Jersey 
muds  36 5 day*  in  a year,  nnd  thi*  situation  1*  likely  to  remain  un- 
changed at  least  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  majority  of  automobilist*  realize  the  con* 
fusion  that  exists. in  motor  legislation.  A brief  summary  of  the 
real  condition*  will,  perhaps,  reveal  the  urgent  need  for  Mime 
reasonable  uniformity.  The  registration  fees  iang>-  all  the  way 
from  25  cents  in  Alabama  to  4541  in  Texas,  some  being  perpetual, 
and  others  payable  annually.  Connecticut  regulates  it*  fee  ac- 
cording to  horse  power.  43  for  ears  under  20  horse-power ; $5 
from  20  to  So  horse-power,  and  410  for  over  3»  hmpc-|iowrr.  Now 
Jersey  and  Vermont  base  their  fees  on  horse  power  ratings,  tint 
an  entirely  new  system  has  been  pro|x*sed  in  the  new  bill  for 
New  York,  the  weight  of  the  car  being  the  basis  of  computation, 
the  fee*  being  placid  at  $3  for  marhiues  of  I3U0  |Miunds  or  under: 
$10  from  1300  to  2300  pounds,  and  $3  extra  for  every  100  pounds 
over  2300.  These  charges  are  to  lie  paid  annually,  while  Hie 
present  law  demand*  but  one  general  fee  of  42.  and  the  n-glstra 
tion  hold*  grexi  until  the  machine  change*  ownership. 

Twenty  one  State*  exempt  visiting  tourist*  from  additional 
charge*,  the  prevailing  requirement  l*-ing  that  the  motorist  shall 
have  complied  with  the  law  in  hi*  home  State.  Nine  States  are 
not  exempt — Alabama.  (Jeorgia.  Maryland.  Michigan,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 

No  two  State*  agree  in  respect  to  automobile  restriction*. 
Despite  the  demands  of  the  motorists,  it  I*  Perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  conservative  public,  attached  to  traditional  and 
old-time  method*  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  would  at  once 
take  readily  to  the  revolutionary  encroachment*  of  the  automobile. 
I.ike  atl  new  things  of  lasting  value,  the  motor-car  is  still  in  its 
probationary  stage,  but  as  its  utility  and  practical  benefit*  are 
more  widely  m-ognized.  the  man  in  the  ear  will  ultimately  re- 
ceive what  he  demand*  a*  commun-M-nse  treatment. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Black  Republics 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


'ENT  disorder#  hare  brought  Haiti  once  more 
to  the  attention  of  E«npJ  The  future  nf  the 
negro  and  the  mulatto  republic  I Imt  *hare  the 
island  which  lulumbn*  christened  Hispaniola  i* 
tuyt . indeed,  & matter  of  great  moment  to  Enrojte. 
^ l'«o<1  deal  of  European  capital  is  invested  in 
San  Domingo,  and  most  of  tin*  bondholder*  are 
Europeans,  while  in  Haiti  the  Orman*  have 
— ' pegged  out  a relatively  large  number  of  com* 
inerrial  claim*!  Hut  thU  i*  not  enough  to  make  the  future  of 
cither  of  the  two  republic*  a |*>liti.-al  question  uf  n*al  interest 
or  magnitude.  Europe's  ct»uia;rH  in  the  reeent  erUia  wa*  virtually 
confined  to  *oeing  how  the  Ignited  States  would  handle  it-  it  U 
quite  well  understood  over  here  that  Nan  Domingo  and  Haiti  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  that  if  they  ever 
pass  under  white  control  it  will  be  the  control  of  American*  and 
not  of  Europeans^  The  arrangement  which  placed  the  receiver- 
ship of  Ran  Domingo  in  American  hands  was  acquiesced  in  l»y  all 
the  European  governments  with  scarcely  more  than  n diplomatic 
protest.  The  sjwculator*  who  had  preyed  upon  the  island  and  saw 
their  game  drawing  to  a clone  naturally  grumbled;  hut  they  could 
not  move  thrir  governments  to  the  point  of  Intervention.  Nor 
would  there  he  any  real  objection  if  l*resident  Ituoaevclt  or  <me 
of  his  successors  were  to  decide  that  the  time  hud  come  when  the 
entire  island  aDd  the  two  republics  that  occupy  it  should  be.  if 
not  formally  annexed,  at  any  rate  brought  as  definitely  under 
American  suzerainty  as  Culm  itself. 

That  or  something  like  it  in  regarded  over  here  n*  the  inevitable 
outcome.  Every  year  that  passes  scram  to  make  it  more  certain. 
Even  the  London  Notion,  a journal  opposed  mi  principle  to  every 
thing  that  smacks  of  aggressive  imperialism,  admits  thul  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  republics  is  doomed.  “ The  Panama  t unal."  it 
■ays.  “Is  destined  to  affect  nil  the  West -I  in  I inn  islands,  but  none 
more  intimately  than  llie  island  which  Is  at  present  occupied  by 
the  two  republics  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo.  liispaniolu,  to 
reviv^-U^e  name  given  it  by  tolunibll".  lie*  between  Culm  and  Porto 
Rico, (directly  in  tin*  path  of  ocean  communication  between  Europe, 
America,  and  the  lathmCRC!]  The  two  chaimels  that  lend  them- 
t-elves  most  rcadilv  to  outward  and  homeward  bound  vessels  flow 
|s)*t  its  shore*  ^A\  lien  the  canal  i*  completed,  lli*jsuiiola  will  com- 
mand  the  entrance*  to  it,  and  its  supreme  strategic  imjiortuiiec 
will  almost  inevitably  connect  itself  with  the  question  of  its  po- 
litical future.  VAIreadv  the  two-third*  portion  of  the  island  occu- 
pied by  San  Domingo  is  in  the  hands  of  American  receiver*.  The 
remaining  third,  dominating  the  Windward  Passage,  and  occupied 
by  the  republic  of  Haiti,  i*  scarcely  likely  under  any  cirmin* 
stance*  to  remain  free  much  longer  from  a somewhat  similar  form 
of  control.  The  modern  world  is  crowding  upon  it  unescapablv ; 
the  opening  of  the  isthmian  waterway  will  revolutionize  all  its 
internal  pos-ihiliiie*  and  all  it*  external  relations ; and  every  dis- 
turtwnee  tluit  occur*  within  its  Isiundnrie*  will  furnish  another 
argument  for  bringing  it  under  white  supervision.  Itefore  another 
dreade  has  gone  by  the  fate  of  Haiti  may  lie  that  of  the  Trans- 
vaal." 

This  seems  to  lie  a reasonable  forecast:  and  the  mention  of  the 
Transvaal  at  once  suggest*  a parallel  and  point*  a moral.  TIu* 
Haitians.  like  the  Boers,  are  placed  in  |**-.*e**ion  of  riches  that 
they  do  not  care  for  and  are  without  the  means  of  developing.  I do 
not  mean  that  there  ■«  likely  to  he  discovered  in  Haiti  any  such 
prodigious  source  of  wealth  a*  the  Transvaal  gold  field*.  Hut 
it  i*  certain  that  Haiti.  besides  being  a very  beautiful,  is  also  a 
wry  rich  country,  that  the  sample  of  ore*  exhibited  by  the  govern- 
merit  und  shown  to  travellers  indicate*  immense  possibilities-,  tluit 
coffee.  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar,  and  many  valmitde  woods  offer  tempt 
tng  eoniitiercial  reward*,  and  that  the  Haitian*  are  utterly  in- 
m )>able  of  mnklng  the  most  of  their  tvsiuim  Practically  they 
live  on  inherited  capital.  The  products  of  the  island  maintain 
their  value  not  on  account  of  any  cultural  efficiency,  but  simply 
because  of  their  intrinsic  quality  and  of  Hie  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil.  They  do  not  have  to  Is*  cultivated : they  grow  wild,  ami 
in  the  absence  of  scientific  tending  growing  wild  i*  merely  another 
name  for  a slow  but  progressive  drtrriora'inn.  In  their  unwilling 
ties*  or  inability  to  develop  their  mmrial  resource*  the  Hail  inns, 
therefore,  are  very  much  like  the  Boer*.  They  resemble  them, 
again,  in  their  attitude  towards  foreigners.  In  normal  time*  a 
white  foreigner  ran  travel  through  the  island  not  only  without 
danger,  but  meeting  on  all  *i«|r*  with  kindness  and  hospitality : 
and  even  during  the  periodic  outburst*  of  revolution  il  l*  rarely 
that  white  men,  a*  Mich,  are  attacked.  But  their  position  is  never 
one  of  real  security,  and  at  any  moment,  when  |Mt  riot  ism  hap- 
pen* to  lie  uiiosuhHv  aroused — as  il  km,  for  instance,  during  the 
centenary  celebration*  of  Hu  it  i. in  indc|v-ndrn<-f.  on  w hich  oix-asinn 
posters  appeared  on  the  street*  advocating  a massacre  of  the  white, 
—their  position  is  liable  to  In-come  one  of  undoubted  j«-ril.  More- 
over. **  in  tin*  Transvaal,  the  whole  policy  of  tin-  *1ale  I*  to  k*-rp 
the  foreigner*  under  lock  and  key.  They  eatm-d  hold  any  public 


office  nr  take  part  in  political  affairs  or  embark  in  «tiy  business  r-r 
industry  without  a government  permit ; nor  inn  they  engage  in 
the  coasting  trade  or  hold  any  landed  property.  Thaw  are  not. 
to  la-  sure,  very  onerous  restriction*,  and  many  of  those,  no  doubt, 
can  be  circumvented  by  a judicious  bribe.  Hut  coti|>|«*(i  with  the 
race  antagonism  that  may  at  uny  moment  break  loose  they  are 
sufficient,  Huhs-ts  human  hi*tory  is  nlmut.  to  reverse*  itself,  to  su 
Imdl  tin-  republic  in  the  sort  of  “ foreign  complications  " that  no- 
the  usual  prcltulc  to  foreign  domination. 

Moreover.  Haiti  is  the  laud  of  revolution*.  Of  all  it*  president* 
only  one  has  died  a natural  death.  It*  history  is  that  of  anarchy 
mitigates!  by  military  despotism*.  The  world,  perlut |m,  has  formed 
its  opinion*  of  Haiti  somewhat  tmi  exclusively  from  the  rreotd 
of  her  tumultuous  upheavals.  It  has  never  quite  tlunc  justice  to 
the  unparalleled  difficulties  that  faced  a newly  liberated  jieople  at 
pure  African  detcent,  suddenly  called  upon  to  deal  with  ail  tbe 
problem*  of  self-government.  Nor  lias  it  quite  done  justice  to  lb- 
snoecos.  such  a*  it  is,  that  the  Haitians  have  achieved.  No  one 
who  compare*  the  state  of  the  island  as  it  is  to-dav  with  that 
existing  under  French  rule  a hundred  years  ago  can  doubt  that 
the  Haitians  have  made  a solid  advance.  To  ridicule  the  dirt 
»nd  sloth  of  their  towns,  the  stagnation  of  their  agriculture,  their 
o{**riitic  army,  their  educational  system,  their  telephone*,  tele 
graph*,  and  railway*,  and  to  swallow  and  retail,  an  innumerable 
short-term  visitors  have  done,  the  yarns  about  voodooism  with 
which  the  foreigners  in  the  port  towns  entertain  the  stranger— 
all  this  seems  to  me  singularly  ungenerous  and  unhelpful.  IV 
Haitians,  in  spite  of  hiciun-civnhlc  handicap*,  have  rained  them 
selves  to  a level  of  elv iliwvt inn  that  is  little,  if  at  all,  below  that 
of  an  average  Central  \merican  state.  No  dispassionate  observer 
who  1ms  studied  the  relations  between  blacks  and  whites  in  mai?y 
qnartem  of  the  world  i-an  question  that  the  Haitians  are  happier, 
more  self -respecting,  and  in  many  ways  more  prosperous  than 
they  would  have  been  had  French  rule  <*mtiuued.  Tiny  have  kepi 
their  blond  purr;  they  have  Contracted  none  of  the  vice*  of  white 
civilization;  they  have  preserved  their  political  independence;  iu*l 
they  have  developed  a strong  and  resolute  pride  in  their  nationality 

Nevertheless,  the  turbulence  of  their  public  life  is  a fact  th*t 
cannot  la-  di-puted.  and  in  all  conjecture*  #*  to  the  future  of  their 
|Hi1itieul  status  it  must  lie  allowed  full  weight.  Anotlier  (set 
which  i*  also  a menace  to  their  independence  i*  the  continual  in 
volvemr-nt  of  the  foreign  consulate*  and  legations  in  whatever 
revolution  may  la-  in  progress.  The  sequel  to  every  in*urrecti°® 
in  both  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  is  that  the  defeated  side  take* 
refuge  in  the  foreign  consulates.  The  consuls  refuse  to  hand  tl**1 
refugees  over  to  the  victors,  claiming  for  one  thing  a right  <d 
asylum,  and  for  nuothcr  being  naturally  unwilling  to  doom  Ibelf 
itnwi-lromc  guest*  to  Certain  death.  The  re*ttl|  usually  is  that  after 
u certain  amount  of  heati-d  negotiation  Hie  refugees  in  the  ocn- 
sulatcn  are  permitted  to  leave  tbe  republic  under  a guarantee  «if 
Hifc-conducl . This  is  clearly  a very  dangerous  and  nu«at»*f*ff"T?r 
state  of  things,  or  that  at  least  i*  how  it  present*  itself  to  wy 
mind.  The  Sjirvlntor,  however,  thinks  otherwise.  **  The  consul*, 
it  says,  “must  I**  supported  in  every  ]Mt**ihle  wav  in  securing  U* 
safely  of  their  national*,  ami  there  our  duty  ends.  If  they  c*® 
retain  in  addition  their  right  to  give  sanctuary  to  Haitians  or 
Dominicans,  so  much  the  (letter,  for  we  are  heartily  in  favor  «t 
humanity  Is-ing  allowed  to  override  all  the  formal  throne* 
which  tlic  consulates  are  established.”  But  i*  "humanity"  iy*ny 
nerved  by  the  practice?  The  .Vafina  is  decidedly  of  the  opiate* 
that  it  is  not..  ‘ The  present  custom,"  it  say*,  “of  sheltering  a®” 
protecting  all  who  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  legations  i*  a due** 
incentive  to  insurrection.  It  add*  to  the  at trmrtivene**  ->f  01,1 
* pi  racy  by  assuring  tlie  conspirator  that  there  i*  an  invM*Nr 
asylum  open  to  him  if  he  fail*.  In  addition,  it  bring*  the  fowg® 
representatives  into  the  very  thick  of  the  domestic  pW®  *"'* 
intrigue*,  and  encoumges  them  to  instigate  and  forward  disorder* 
for  ends  of  iheir  own.  To  Mileddi*>-  an  insurrection  may  4’.  *"? 
present  itself  a*  the  shortest  cut  to  a valuable  concession.  ‘s,Kh 
thing*  have  been  done  and  will  continue  to  Is-  done  «*>  l"*V  ** 
consulates  ami  legations  remain  open  for  political  refuge"-  i« 
aay  that  the  Haitian*  should  be  allowed  to  light  it  out  ■»""* 
themselves  sound*  brutal.  but  is.  in  truth,  humane.  They  *'(l  ^ 
much  less  n-a.lv  to  fight  when  they  know  they  have  n<>  h*'**  01 
refuge  to  fall  liick  upon  in  the  event  of  defeat.'  The  Enitoi  Elates, 
which  learned  in  Chile  I Ik-  internal  lonal  danger  of  harberiW 
inMirgent*.  |wreniptnrily  forbade  il*  consul  Jit  Haiti  to  rreeiu'  4,1  ‘ 
of  the  conspirators.  That  is  tin*  only  sound  contra  to  t*k'' 
nil  ulls-r  powers  had  adopted  it.  the  disturbances  could  u^*1  ***' 
assumed  their  present  form.  If  when  llii.*  trouble  i*  . 

Ameriran  rule  becomes  the  universal  mle.  the  chance  cf  di«*rl 
mins  in  the  future  will  tv-  greatly  diminished.'’  I see.  h***1’*^ 
little  poHsil . i lit v of  the  American  example  la-ing  followed- 
duhioit*  netlvitiis  of  the  mn*iilatea  will  rantinue  to  nd«l 
tn  fho  many  mux*  that  are  gra-lually  forcing  the  I’nited  Nt#'*- 
in  *pitc  of  itself,  to  bcctanr  re«|Hjn*iblc  for  tbe  guvernoH11! 

Haiti. 


Where  the  Fairy  Tales  Came  From 


A grotesque  Paper  Cut- 
ting by  the  Fairy-maker 


A FUND  HAS 
BEEN  RAISED  IN 
DENMARK  FOR 
THE  PRESERVA- 
TION OF  THE 
HOME  OF  HANS 
CHRISTIAN  AN- 
DERSE.N'  AT 
ODENSE  AS  A 
PUBLIC  MUSEUM 
IN  WHICH  TO 
ASSEMBLE  1IIS 
MANY  RELICS 
AND  MEMORIALS 


By  W.  R.  PRIOR 


THE  house  in  the  Danish  town  of  < Men.se  in  which  liana  ('liriB- 
tian  Andersen  was  born  in  ISriS  ha*  recently  been  o|>cued 
a*  a museum  for  the  preservation  of  the  Andersen  relic*  ami 
memorial*.  Wilhin  the  six  tiny  rooms  in  llan.*  Jensen  Street 
are  to  be  found  documents  that  relate  to  the  author's  birth,  scluml- 
dav*.  and  early  struggle*  for  success,  MSS.  of  the  fairy  tales, 
letters,  his  diaries,  as  well  a*  |hu traits  and  a bust  by  Durham. 
Prominent  among  these  ia  the  great  work  Picturesque  America, 
which  was  presented  by  American  schoolchildren  some  forty  years 
ago.  There  are  al»o  a photograph  of  the  Andersen  statue  in  CM* 


Thc  Study  in  which  Andersen  wrote  the  moat  noted  Fairy  Tales  in  all  Literature 


The  Exterior  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  House  at  Odense 


llan.*  Andersen  i*  one  of  the  moat  humorously  pathetic  figures  in 
literature.  His  grandfather  w*s  an  insane  wooden  rvrr.  his  lather 
an  idealistic  shoemaker.  To  the  poverty  of  his  surroundings  and 
an  nhnomial  mind  which  found  its  activity  in  the  dressing  of  dolls 
was  added  an  extraordinary  appearance.  He  concealed  his  neck, 
inordinately  long,  within  a collar  of  immense  proportion*,  and  hi* 
attenuated  limb*  under  clothes  of  grotesque  width,  while  not  a 
glove  or  shoe  in  Denmark  could  be  found  to  Qt  his  large  lunula 
and  fi-ct.  Yet  lie  fancied  himself  of  a distin- 
guished appearance.  He  ran  away  to  Copen- 
hagen to  go  on  the  stage,  called  upon  lime. 
Scliall,  the  ballet  leader,  to  demonstrate  bit 
powers,  and,  before  the  eyes  of  that  astonished 
lady,  leaped  out  of  his  shoes,  thumped  his  hat 
for  a tambour,  aud  broke  into  such  elepliantine 
gambol*  tliat  she  had  him  dismissed  as  u mad- 
man. His  defects  and  deficiencies  at  ta-.t  pro- 
cured him  patrons  who  tiensinnrd  him  until  lie 
astonished  the  world  with  hi*  wonderful  stories. 
They  arc  the  reflection  of  his  own  whimsical, 
childlike  mind.  They  ore  himself.  He  is  the 
Ugly  Duckling,  bit  by  the  ducks  and  kicked 
by  the  girl,  that  'turned  into  a swan; 
and  the  fantastic  medley  of  romance,  trivi- 
ality, and  terror  that  courses  through  the 
famous  tabs  reflects  Andersen's  history.  Their 
publication  in  1835  brought  him  a Kurojs-an 
■access,  and  hi*  death  in  1875  was  mourned  with 
a public  funeral  in  Copenhagen. 


rago,  Andersen's  furniture, 
and  a pair  of  enormous  shoe 
la*l-,  made  especially  for  the 
author's  enormous  feet.  A 
more  pathetic  nlic  i*  the 
little  ling  found  on  the  l«ody 
of  Andersen  after  hi*  death 
il  contained  n letter  Irisu  the 
Danish  girl  win  mi  lie  lui-l 
Invisl  after  lor  betrothal  to 
another;  but  I hi*  was  de- 
stroyed l*y  u friend  Immedi- 
ately alter  Andersen’s  death. 

I Vrba ps  the  rno*t  curious 
object  of  all.  however,  b a 
letter  Iioiii  a imrent.  contain 
mg  the  Inflowing  passage; 

“Think  of  the  many  young 
|HMiple  whom  you  have  sent  to 
the  grave  through  your 
stories!  You  are  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  human  race  that 
ha*  ever  existed  under  the 
sun.  since  the  time  when  the 
devil,  in  the  dbgnbo  of  n 
snake,  seduced  our  lirst  ances- 
tor*.” 


One  oi  tl»e  Chambers  In  Andersen's  little  Six-room  House  in  Hans  Jensen  Street 
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Notable  Pictures  at  the  Water-color  Show 


PAINTINGS  THAT  HAVE  ATTRACTED  ATTENTION  AT  THE  FORTY- FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WATER -COLOR  SOCIETY  NOW  BEING  HELD  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK 


Lopyrignt.  i.,o  by  C.  Y Turarr 

" Heirlooms  ” 

By  C-  Y.  Turner 


■'  Grande  Place.  Antwerp  “ 

By  C.  C.  Cooper 


“The  Fading  Day" 

By  P.  Hupkitiwai  Smith 


| 
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"Laughing  Girl" 

By  W.  J.  Whittcmoro 

" The  Formal  Caller  " 

By  Hilda  Belcher 


“Summer  Day” 

By  1-  A.  Jusrpbi 


The  Kaiser’s  Island  Home 


deserted  thirteen  yearn 
mtrr  owner,  tin-  late 
K in  the  |Hi»M«-.ion  «»f 
I adapted  to  the  ideal 
•lisidcring  that  al- 


|HK  Villa  AcUllrion  in  Corfu 
Before  her  tlealh  by  its 
Kmprrx*  of  Austria,  and  i 
the  Herman  Emperor,  in  w 
life.  If  not.  it  ought  to 

though  tli"  Kaiser  bought  it  for  £2t»n.oo<)  only. 
It  is  said  the  property  li.nl  cost  the  Empress  who 
created  it  at  the  very  leant  $li>.tMio.iitMJ. 

The  villa  occupies  the  summit  of  a rock  that  overlook*  the  *ea. 
and  is  surrounded  by  n |>cristvle  of  a dozen  marble  columns,  at 
the  base  of  each  of  which  there  stands  a piece  of  ancient  statuary. 
Indoors  a imudvr  »tnircn*e  gives  acre**  to  the  private  and  re 
eeption  riMuns.  of  which,  all  told,  tin*  pulam  hon*t«  no  less  than 
12 h.  There  are,  besides,  an  updo  date  gymnasium,  a but  hroom 
having  in  its  centre  a white  marble  lw«in  let  into  the  floor,  and  a 
Byzantine  chapel  rich  iu  treasures  from  old  s«-a|M>rt  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

l’|*»n  the  terrace,  hushc*  to  the  miml-r  of  2.">.tino  b|.->rn  with 


rose*  of  all  kind*  that,  owing  to  the  equable  climate,  flower  e'D- 
slant Iv  and  perfume  llw  air.  Iteyoml  this  r««e  jungle  there  lw» 
the  park  with  African  palms,  tropical  shrub*.  and  nati»e  ,rvJ*- 
Here,  too.  is  a diminutive  Greek  temple;  and  again,  tils'" 
■••ending  by  a narrow  staircase  to  the  'in.  the  visitor  will  11®'*- 
pc  relied  on  the  rock,  another  and  yet  smaller  temple  having  * 
monument  to  Heine,  the  favorite  jss-t  of  the  late  Empress. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  the  Empress,  failing  In  si-enrr  » F®r| 
chaser  for  Acliillcion.  caused  it  to  lie  dismantled  of  lier  Pprt^,f 
treasures,  and  these  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Lainz.  *ini'r 
came  into  |K***ession  the  Kaiser  has  effected  considerable 
lions  and  additions.  The  private  apartments  of  the  Imiwrtn 
family  have  lw-cn  "id indy  renovated  in  tin*  Umpire  style-  •'* 
preserve  svminel rv  there  has  been  built  for  the  accomnnslsti®  r 
the  suite  an  annex  with  additional  morns  for  the  domestic*.  -'n 
artesian  well  slink  in  the  |s»rk  supplies  good  drinking  *'it»r 
foliages  and  barracks  have  alw  sprung  into  existence  with  t*‘r 
new  rtyime. 
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JV  Spirit  in  prison 

A Novel 

Utl  Hubert  Sjuljrttfi 

Author  of  “The  Call  of  the  Blood,"  “ Barbary  Sheep,"  etc. 


C'UAITKR  XVI 


HAVK  nor.  you  sc*1."  laid  Art  oil  that  nvning, 
ax  he  entered  llcnuinnr’s  r- -►m.  "to  hare  thr 
first  of  our  quiet,  happy  evening*.  about  which 
vuu  were  <o  doubtful.” 

' Wax  I?” 

She  smiled  nl  him  from  tier  neat  between  tin.' 
big  windows. 

Out  aide  the  door  In*  had,  almost  with  a sud- 
den |Kt-»ihin.  dismissed  the  vugwr  doubts  and 
apprehension*  that  l*-*ct  him.  He  came  with  a definite  bright nra*. 
a strong  intiimicv.  holding  out  hi*  I tan  (Is.  intent  really  on  forcing 
Fal«-  to  weave  bt>r  web  in  accordance  with  hi*  will. 

"We  women  are  full  of  little  tear*,  even  the  bnml  of  us. 
Chase  mine  away.  Kmile/' 

He  sat  down. 

“ What  are  they?” 

She  *lu*>k  Iter  head. 

■*  Formless — or  almost.  Hut  perhaps  that  adds  to  the  nnra-dneia 
they  inspire.  To  put  them  Into  words  would  Is*  impossible,* 

**  Away  with  them !” 

“ Willingly." 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  be  asking  him  question*,  to  la*  not  quite 
satisfied,  not  quite  sure  of  something, 

” What  i*  it  ?”  he  asked. 

" I wonder  if  you  have  it  in  you  to  Im>  angry  with  me.” 

" Make  your  confession,” 

” I have  IVppina  heft" 

“Of  course.” 

“ You  knew — t” 

**  I have  known  you  a*  an  impulsive  for — how  many  years? 
Why  should  you  change?” 

He  looked  ut  her  in  silence  for  a moment.  Then  he  continued. 
“Sometimes  you  remind  me — in  .spots,  os  it  were,  of  George 
Sand.” 

She  laughed,  not  quite  without  bit  term**. 

**  In  spot*,  indeed!” 

"She  described  herself  once  in  a bonk  as  having  ‘a  great  facil- 
ity’ for  illusions,  a blind  lienevolenee  of  judgment,  n tenderness  of 
heart  that  mi  inexhaustible/’ 

“Oh!" 

“ Wait!  From  these  qualities,  she  said,  came  hurry,  mistnke* 
innumerable,  heroic  devotion  to  objects  that  were  worthies*,  much 
weakness,  tremendous  disappointments." 

Hermione  said  nothing,  but  *at  Mill,  looking  grave. 

“ Well,  don't  you  recognise  something  of  yourself  in  the  cata- 
logue. my  friend?'’ 

••  Have  I a great  facility  for  illusions?  Am  I capable  of  heroic 
devotion  In  worthies*  objects?'’ 

Suddenly  Artois*  remembered  all  he  knew  and  she  did  not 
know. 

” At  least  you  act  hastily  often/’  he  said,  evasively.  ’ And  I 
think  you  are  often  so  concent  ruled  upon  Hie  person  who  stands, 
perhaps  suffering,  immediately  liefore  you,  that  you  forget  who 
i*  on  live  right,  who  i*  on  the  left. 

- Kmile,  f asked  your  advice  yesterday,  and  you  would  not  give 
it  me/’ 

“A  fair  liit!'-  In*  *»ld.  ” And  so  IVppilta  U here.  How  did  the 
servants  receive  her!” 

“ | think  they  were  rather  surprised.  Of  course  they  don't  know 
the  truth." 

" They  will  within— shall  we  say  twenty  four  hour*  or  less? 

“ How  <•««  they?  IVppina  won’t  tell  them 

- You  are  sure?  And  when  Gaspare  gm*  into  Naples  to  ‘ far* 
la  spera  ‘ ?,J 

“ I told  Gaspare  last  night,” 

"That  was  wisdom.  You  understand  your  watchdog*  charac- 


ter.” 

“You  grant  that  Gaspare  l.s  not  an  instance  of  a worthless 
object  made  the  recipient  of  my  heroic  devotion?" 

"Give  hirn  all  you  like,”  said  Artois  with  warmth-  “You  will 
never  repent  of  that.  Was  be  angry  when  you  told  him?” 

“ f think  he  was.” 


- Why?” 

*’  I heard 


• Testa  della  Madonna!’  as  he  was  leaving 


Artois  could  not  help  smiling 
“ And  Wtc?"  he  said,  looking  directly  at  her. 

« l have  not  told  Vere  anything  about  IVpuina’s  past."  Her- 
minor  raid,  rat  Iter  hastily.  "I  do  not  intend  to.  I explained 
■ thguft  in  Haaraa’s  Wiixlv.  No  rijy 


t hat  IVppina  had  had  a rad  life,  and  had  been  attacked  hv  a man 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  for  whom  -he  didn't  care/" 

" And  Vere  waa  all  sympathy  and  pity?"  raid  Artois,  gently. 

“She  didn’t  Mtn  much  interested,  1 thought.  She  scarcely 
seemed  to  In*  listening.  1 don’t  believe  she  ha*  seen  IVppina  vet. 
When  we  arrived  she  was  shut  up  in  her  room.” 

A*  *!u»  spoke  she  was  looking  at  him.  and  she  raw  n slight 
change  come  over  hi*  face. 

“I)»  you  think — ?"  she  licgati.  and  paused.  "I  wonder  if  she 
was  reading?”  she  added,  slowly,  after  a moment. 

“ Kvt-n  the  children  have  their  wucU,"  Ire  answered.  Aa  he 
spoke  he  turned  his  head  and  looked  not  of  the  window  towards 
Ischia.  " How  clear  it  i*  to-night There  w ill  l*-  no  storm.” 

“No.  We  c*n  dine  outside.  I have  told  them.”  Her  voice 
sounded  slightly  constrained.  " 1 will  go  ami  call  Vcrc,"  she 
added. 

” She  is  in  the  house?" 

“ i think  so.” 

She  went  out,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 

So  Vtn  was  working.  Artois  felt  sure  that  her  conversation 
with  him  Imd  given  to  her  mind,  perhaps  to  her  heart,  too,  an 
impulse  that  had  caused  an  outburst  of  young  energy.  All!  the 
blessed  ardors  of  youth  I How  beautiful"  they  are.  and.  even  in 
their  occasional  absurdity,  how  aaered!  What  ilerniionc  had 
raid  had  made  him  realise  mutely  the  inllui-m-e  which  hi*  celeb 
rMy.  and  it*  cause — the  self  that  had  made  it. — must  have  upon 
a girl  who  was  striving  a*  Vere  was.  lie  felt  a thrill  of  pleasure, 
even  of  triumph,  that  startled  him,  **►  seldom  now,  jealous  and 
careful  a*  he  was  of  hi*  litemry  reputation,  did  he  draw  any 
definite  joy  from  it.  Would  Vere  ever  do  something  really  good? 
He  found  himself  longing  that  she  might,  a*  the  proud  godparent 
longs  for  hi*  godchild,  to  gain  prices.  He  remomU-red  the  line 
at  the  dose  of  Maeterlinck  - ' lYllcu*  and  Mclirande.”  a line  that 
hud  gum*  like  it  silver  shaft  Into  his  soul  when  he  tlrst  heard  il — 
“ Muintenant  e’est  an  tour  de  la  |utuvre  petite” — "Now  it’*  tin* 
child’s  turn.” 

" Now  it’s  the  child’s  turn.”  He  raid  it  to  himself,  fnrniing  the 
words  with  hit*  lip*.  At  that  moment  he  was  freed  entirely  from 
the  rt-MNImera  of  age.  ami  warm  with  generous  and  noble  *ytn|talhy 
with  youth,  its  a spiral  ions.  Us  strivings,  its  winged  hopes.  H*- 
got  tip  from  his  chair.  He  hud  a longing  to  go  to  Vere  and  tell 
her  all  he  was  feeling,  a longing  to  |*>nr  Into  her — a*  just  then 
he  could  have  poured  it — inspiration  molteu  in  a long-fried  fur- 
nace, He  had  no  heed  of  any  one  hut  Vere. 

The  door  opened  and  Hennioue  came  bock. 

” Vere  iB  coming.  Kmile,”  she  raid. 

“ You  told  her  I was  here?” 

She  looked  at  him  swiftly,  ns  if  the  ringing  sound  in  hi*  voice 
bad  startled  her. 

“Yes.  She  is  glad,  I know.  Dear  little  Vere!" 

Her  voice  was  dull,  and  she  spake-  or  he  fancied  so — rather 
mechanically.  He  remembered  all  she  did  not  - know  and  was  eon 
scions  of  her  false  position.  In  their  intercourse  ahe  had  *«»  often. 
*o  generally,  been  the  enthusiastic  sympathizer.  More  than  she 
knew  ahe  hud  inspired  him. 

“ IVar  Herniione!  How  good  il  is  to  tie  with  you!”  he  said, 
turning  towards  her  the  current  of  hi*  sympathy.  “ Aa  one  grow# 
old  one  cling*  to  the  known,  jhe  proved.  That  passion  at  least 
increases  while  so  many  other*  fade  away,  the  pu**ion  for  all 
that  i*  faithful  in  a shitting  world,  for  nil  that  i*  leal,  that  doe* 
not  suffer  corruption,  disintegration!  How  adorable  i*  Time  where 
Time  is  powerless!” 

“ Is  Time  ever  |*>wrr)e**T”  she  said. — ” Ah.  here  is  Vere!” 

They  dined  outside  Upon  the  terrace  facing  Vesuvius.  Artois 
rat  between  mother  and  child.  Vere  waa  very  quiet.  Her  ex- 
citement, her  almost  feverish  gayety  of  the  evening  of  the  storm 
hud  vanished.  To-night  dream*  hung  in  her  eye*.  And  the  sea 
was  quiet  us  she  was,  repentant  surely  of  its  former  furies. 
There  seemed  something  humble,  something  pleading  in  it*  murmur, 
a*  if  it  asked  forgiveness  and  promised  amendment. 

The  talk  was  chiefly  between  Hermione  and  A r tola.  It  waa  not 
very  animated.  Perhaps  the  wide  peace  of  the  evening  inltiirnced 
their  mind*.  When  i-flei?  was  carried  out  Artois  lit  bis  pipe, 
and  fell  into  complete  silence,  watching  the  sea.  Giulia  brought 
to  Hermione  a bit  of  embroidery  on  which  ahe  wa*  working, 
cleared  away  the  dessert,  and  quietly  disappeared.  From  the  hon-c 
now  and  then  came  a sound  of  voice*,  of  laughter.  It  died  away, 
and  the  calm  of  the  coming  night,  the  mini  of  the  -ilent  trio 
that  faced  it,  seemed  to  deepen  a*  if  in  delicate  protest  against 
the  interference.  Thr  still  ness  of  nature  to-night  was  very  nat- 
ural. Hut  waa  the  human  stillness  natural?  PlUMfltly  Artois, 
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suddenly  routed,  he  knew  not  why,  to  ttl(<omwioiniir««,  found 
himself  wondering.  Vere  lay  back  in  her  wicker  clmir  like  one  at 
cum*.  Hcrmionc  wa*  leaning  forward  over  her  work  with  her  eye* 
bent  *teadily  upon  it.  Far  otf  across  the  hh  tlie  smoke  from  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius  was  dyed  at  regular  interval*  by  the  red 
fire  that  issued  from  the  entrails  of  the  mountain.  Silently  it 
rose  from  it*  hidden  world,  glowed  angrily,  menacingly,  faded,  then 
glowed  again.  And  the  life  that  is  in  fire,  and  that  seem*  to  wane 
the  mo*t  intense  of  all  the  force*  of  life,  stirred  Artois  from  hi* 
peace.  The  pulse  of  the  mountain,  whose  regular  beating  was 
surely  indicated  by  the  regularly  recurring  glow  of  the  rising 
Ha  me,  seemed  for  a luonunt  to  Is*  sounding  in  hi*  ears,  and.  with 
it.  all  the  pulse*  that  were  beating  through  the  world.  And  he 
thought  of  the  calm  of  their  1**1  ie*.  of  llcrminnc's,  of  Vere’*.  nl 
Ids  own,  a*  he  had  thought  of  the  ralm  of  the  sieely  sky,  the 
steely  sea.  t lust  had  premled  the  bursting  of  the  storm  that  came 
from  Ischia,  lie  thought  of  it  a*  something  unnatural,  some- 
thing almost  menacing,  a sort  of  combined  lie  that  strove  to  con- 
ceal. to  deny,  the  leaping  fires  of  the  soul. 

Suddenly  Vcre  got  up  uml  went  quietly  away.  While  she  had 
been  with  them  alienee  had  been  easy.  Directly  she  was  gone 
Artois  felt  that  it  was  dilHcult,  in  another  moment  that  it  was 
mi  longer  jmssihle. 

“Am  I to  see  IVppina  to-night*"  hr  a*ked. 

**  Do  you  wish  to? 

Herniione's  hands  moved  a little  faster  about  their  work  when 
he  spoke. 

" I feel  a certain  interest  in  her.  as  I should  in  any  new  in- 
habitant of  the  island.  A very  confined  space  seem*  always  to 
heighten  the  intinenee  of  human  personality.  I think,  (hi  your 
rock  everybody  mu»t  mean  a good  deal,  perhaps  more  Ilian ’you 
realize,  Herinionc." 

“I  am  beginning  to  realize  lhat."  she  answered,  quietly.  **  I 'cr- 
imps they  mean  too  much.  I wonder  if  it  i*  wise  to  live  as  we 
do?" 

" In  such  comparative  isolation,  you  mean?" 

**  Yes." 

She  laid  her  work  down  in  her  lap. 

'*  I'm  afraid  that  by  nature  I am  a monopolist,”  site  said. 
“ And  as  I could  never  descend  into  the  arena  of  life  to  struggle 
to  keep  what  I have,  if  others  desired  to  take  it  from  me.  I atu 
inclined  jealously  to  guard  it.” 

She  took  up  her  work  again. 

'•  I've  been  thinking  that  I am  rather  like  the  dog  that  buries 
hi*  bane,”  she  added,  bending  once  more  over  the  embroidery. 

"Are  you  thinking  of — of  your  husband?" 

“ Yes,  and  of  Verr.  I isolated  myself  with  Maurice.  Now  I 
am  isolating  myself  with  Vcre.  Perhaps  it  is  unwise,  weak,  this 
instinrt  to  keen  out  the  world." 

“Are  you  thinking  of  changing  your  in<*le  of  life,  then?"  lie 
asked. 

In  hi*  voice  there  was  a sound  of  anxiety  which  site  noticed. 

Perhaps.  I don’t  know.” 

Site  glanced  at  him  and  away,  and  he  thought  that  there  was 
something  strange  in  her  eye*.  After  a pause  she  said: 

“ What  would  you  advise?” 

“ Surely  you  are  happv  here.  And—  and  Verc  is  happy.” 

**  Verr  is  happy — vK  ’ 

lie  realized  the  thoughtlessness  of  hi*  lirst  sentence. 

” Hut  I must  think  of  Vcre'*  development,  lately,  iu  these  last 
days,  1 have  been  reulizing  that  Vcre  is  moving,  is  beginning  to 
move  very  fast.  I ‘crimp*  it  is  time  to  bring  her  into  emit  net 

with  more  people.  Perhaps — ” 

“ You  once  asked  my  advice,”  he  interrupted.  “ I give  it  now. 
la-ave  Vere  alone.  What  *he  needs  she  will  obtain.  Have  no 
fear  of  tliat.” 

“ You  aw  sure?” 

“ t/uite  sure.  Sometime*,  often,  tin*  children  know  instinctive- 
ly more  thnn  their  elders  know  liy  experience." 

Hermi one's  lips  trembled, 

■'Sometimes.”  she  said,  in  a' low  voice,  "I  think  Vere  knows 
far  more  than  I do.  dot — but  I often  feel  tliat  I am  very  blind, 
very  stupid.  You  called  me  an  impulsive— 1 suppose  I am  one. 
Put  if  I don’t  follow  my  impulses,  what  am  I to  follow?  One 
must  have  a guide." 

“ Ye*,  and  reason  i*  often  *uch  a dull  one,  like  a verger  show- 
ing one  over  a cathedral  and  destroying  it*  mystery  and  its  In-uiity 
with  every  word  he  *|*'uk*.  When  one  is  young,  one  doe*  not 
feel  that  one  needs  a guide  at  all.” 

" Sometime* — often — I feel  very  helpless  now."  sIm*  said. 

He  was  acutely  conscious  of  the  |in*-ionalc  longing  for  sym- 
pathy tliat  was  alive  within  her,  and  more  faintly  aware  of  a 
|M-iuliwr  depression  that  ei*it|>anioiied  her  to-night.  Vet.  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  him.  he  could  not  issue  from  u certain  reserve 
that  checked  him,  could  not  s|*-wk  to  her  as  he  had  spoken  not 
long  ago  in  tlm  rave.  Indeed,  as  she  came  in  her  last  word*  a 
little  toward-  him.  a*  one  with  hands  tremblingly  and  a little 
doubtfully  held  out.  be  felt  that  he  drew  lark. 

" I think  we  all  feel  helpless  often  when  we  have  |si**e;l  our 
first  youth,"  be  answered. 

lie  got  up  and  stretched  himself,  towering  almvr  her. 

" Shall  we  stroll  al*>ut  a little?"  lie  added.  " I feel  quite  enunpel 
with  sitting." 

" You  go.  I'll  finish  this  llowrr." 

*’  I'll  lake  a turn  and  come  Iwck." 

A*  1m-  went  she  dropped  her  embroidery  and  s«t  muring  straight 
before  her  at  the  sea. 

Artois  heard  voices  in  the  house,  and  listened  for  a new  one.  the 
voice  of  I'eppina.  Hut  he  could  not  distinguish  it.  lie  went  down 
into  the  tiny  garden.  No  one  was  then*,  and  he  returned,  and 


passing  through  the  house  came  out  on  it*  farther  side.  Here  be 
met  4 in* jim re  corning  up  from  the  sea. 

"flood  evening,  tiaspare."  lie  said. 

" (loud  evening,  signore." 

" I Itear  there's  a newcomer  in  the  house.” 

" Signore?” 

" A new  servant," 

tbisparc  lifttsl  Ids  large  eyes  towards  heaven. 

“Te-ta  della  Madonna?"  raid  Artois. 

“ Signore?" 

" Have  a cigar,  Gaspare.” 

"flrazie.  signore." 

*'  Is  slu*  a good  sort  of  girl,  do  you  think?” 

" Who.  sigmuv?" 

" This  IVppina." 

" *".'n  **,r  hilchrn,  -ignore.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  her.' 

IN  idiot  lv  t bis  pa  re  did  not  mran  to  tuik.  Artois  decided  t<> 
elouige  the  subject. 

" I lM-ar  you  bad  that  I my  ItulTo  sleeping  in  the  house  tlie 
other  night.”  he  said. 

“ Si,  signore:  the  signorina  wished  it." 

* J a spa  re's  voire  sounded  rather  more  promising. 

" lie  seems  popular  on  the  island." 

"lie  had  been  ill.  * ignore,  and  it  was  raining  hard.  Poveretto? 
He  had  hud  the  fever.  It  was  bad  for  him  to  Le  out  in  the 
boat.” 

“So  lluffo's  getting  hold  of  you.  too!”  I Hough  t Artois. 

He  pulled  at  Hi*  cigar  once  or  twice.  Then  be  said: 

“Do  you  think  lie  looks  like  a Sicilian?” 

Gaspare's  eye*  met  his  steadily. 

“ A Sicilian,  signore  ?" 

" Yea.” 

" Signore,  he  is  a Sicilian.  Mow  should  he  not  look  like  one?” 
Hasp* re's  voice  sounded  rebellious. 

“ Va  bene,  Cu*|ian-,  v»  bene.  Have  you  seen  the  signorina?’* 

“ I t hink  *he  is  at  the  wooden  -eat.  signore.  The  -signorina 
like*  to  look  at  the  »ea  from  there." 

“ I will  go  to  see  if  I can  find  her." 

“ Va  liene,  signore.  And  I will  go  to  Kfieak  with  the  signora.” 

He  took  off  hi*  but  and  went  into  the  bnuse.  Artois  stood 
for  a moment  looking  after  him  and  polling  at  hi*  beard.  There 
was  Hometbing  very  forcible  in  G**|wre‘s  personality.  Artois  felt 
it  the  more  because  of  hi*  knowledge  of  Gu-|Mrc'*  | lower  of  pro- 
l<  nged.  ]H*rhiips  of  eternal  silence.  The  Sicilian  was  both  blunt 
and  subtle;  therefore  not  always  easily  read.  To-night  lie  puzzled 
Artoi*  because  lie  impressed  him  strongly,  yet  vaguely,  lie  seemed 
to  I*-  quietly  con  mi  ling  something  that  wo*  not  small.  What  it 
wa*  Artois  could  not  divine.  Only  he  felt  positive  that  there 
was  something.  In  Gaspare’*  eye*  that  evening  In*  had  seen  an 
expression  such  ns  had  been  in  them  long  ago  in  Sicily,  when 
ArtoiB  rode  up  after  Maurice**  death  to  see  llennione.  and  (iaspare 
turned  from  him  and  looked  over  the  wall  of  the  ravine:  an  ex- 
pression of  dogged  and  impenetrable  reserve  that  was  like  a door 
cloning  upon  unseen,  just  not  seen,  vistas. 

"Ow  dlavolo?”  muttered  Artois. 

Then  ho  went  up  to  look  for  Vere. 

A little  wind  met  him  on  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  the  definite  care-* 
of  the  night,  which  had  now  fallen  ever  so  softly.  Tin-  troop  of 
the  stars  was  posted  in  the  ininiea-urahle  deep*  of  the  firmament. 
There  was.  there  would  Im-.  no  moon,  yet  it  wa*  not  black  dark- 
ness. but  rather  a dimly  purple  twilight  which  lifted  into  it* 
breast  the  wayward  song*  of  the  sea.  And  the  songs  ami  the  star* 
seemed  twin  children  of  tin-  wedded  wave  and  night.  Divinely  soft 
wa-  the  wind,  divinely  dreamy  the  hour,  and  bearing  something  of 
youth  as  a galley  from  tlie  Fast  hears  odors.  Over  the  spirit  of 
Artois  a magical  essence  seemed  scattered.  And  the  youngness 
that  lives  forever,  however  deeply  hurietl.  In  the  man  who  is  an 
artist,  stirred,  lifted  itself  up.  stood  erect  to  salute  the  night.  A* 
lie  came  toward*  Vere  he  forgot.  The  |*ippv  draught  was  at  his 
lip*.  Tlie  extreme  consciousness,  which  was  both  his  *trengtli 
and  id*  curse,  sank  down  for  a moment  ami  profoundly  slept. 
“Vere!"  lie  said.  "Verr,  do  1 disturb  you?" 

The  girl  turned  softly  on  the  bench  and  looked  at  him. 

“ No.  I often  come  lien-.  I like  to  be  here  at  nightfall.  Madre 
know*  that.  Did  she  tell  you?” 

" No.” 

" You  guessed?" 

" I met  C as  pure.” 
lie  stood  near  her. 

“ Where  i*  madre?" 

“On  the  terrace.  She  preferred  to  stay  quietly  there.  And  so 
you  have  lieen  working  very  hard?" 

lie  -|*ik<'  gently,  half  smilingly,  but  not  at  nil  derisively. 

“ Ye*.  Hut  bow  did  you  know?" 

” I gathered  it  from  sonu-thing  your  mother  raid.  Do  you  know. 
Vere.  I think  soon  -lie  will  liegin  to  womler  what  you  do  when 
yon  are  «hut  up  for  *<>  long  in  vour  room.” 

The  girl'-  fai-e  hsiki-d  troubled  for  a moment. 

“ She  doesn't — she  liu-  no  idea  !” 

“Oli  no.” 

Verr  was  silent  for  a while 

■'  I wonder  if  I ought  to  tell  her.  Mnn-ietir  Emile,”  she  said  st 
length, 

"T<ll  her!"  Artois  raid,  harshly.  "Hut  I thought — " 
lb-  checked  iilm-lf.  suddetilv  «lirpri*ed  at  the  keenness  of  hi* 
own  de*iiy  to  k—'p  their  little  secret. 

• I know.  You  nu-iin  wlmt  I said  th«-  other  ilay.  Hnt — if  madn- 
should  Im-  hurt,  | don't  liiink  I have  ever  had  a were!  from  her 
before.  a real  secret.  Hut — it’s  like  this.  If  inadre  knows  I shall 
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f*»i*l  horribly  self-conscious  because  of  wliat  I (old  you — her  having 
trioil  and  given  it  up.  I shall  feel  guilty.  Is  it  absurd?” 

**  And — and — I don't  believe  1 shall  be  able  to  go  on.  Of  course 
some  day.  if  it  turns  out  that  1 ever  can  do  anything.  I must  tell. 
Itut  that  would  lie  different.  If  it's  certain  that  you  ran  do  a 
t 1 1 i iii'  well  it  Mvni*  to  me  that  you  have  a right  to  do  it.  Hut  — 
till  then  I’m  a little  coward,  really." 

Sin*  ended  with  a laugh  that  was  almost  deprecating. 

**  Don’t  tell  your  mother  yet,  Vere."  said  Artois,  decisively. 
**  It.  is  us  you  say:  if  you  told  her  before  you  have  thoroughly 
t rii*«l  your  wings  you  might  hr  |iuraly«*d.  When,  if  ever,  you  can 
show  Ii*t  sonn-thing  really  good  she  will  Is?  the  lirst  to  encourage 
you.  Hut — till  then — 1 think  with  you  that  her  influence  in  that 

<lir«*«'lioii  would  probably  tie  discouraging.  Indeed.  I Icel  sure  of 
it." 

**  lint  if  she  should  really  tiegin  to  wonder!  Perhaps  she  will 
ask.  It's  absurd,  but  I can't  help  Ireling  as  if  we.  you  ami  I,  were 
conspirators.  Monsieur  Kmile.” 
lit*  laughed  happily. 

**  Wliat  n blessed  place  this  is!"  lie  said.  “One  is  made  tree  of 
the  ocean  here.  Wliat  is  that 
far-away  light?” 
lie  |iointed. 

“ Diw  down?  Oh,  that  must 
lie  the  light  of  a fisherman,  one 
of  those  who  seek  in  tlie  rocks 
for  shell-fish.” 

**  How  mysterious  it  looks, 
moving  to  and  fro!  One  feel* 
life  there,  the  doiuga  of  un- 
known men  in  the  darkness.” 

**  1 wonder  it — Would  you 
bate  to  go  out  a little  way  in 
the  Ik >at  7 The  men  look  a o 
strange  when  one  is  near  them, 
ulmost  like  fire-people." 

" Hale?  I.rt  us  go!” 

*'  And  we'll  get  madre  to  come 
too.” 

” Oh  yes." 

Vere  "got  up  and  they  went 
Into  the  Iioiim'.  Ah  they  came 
out  upon  the  terrace  llcmiione 
took  up  her  embroidery,  and 
Oasparc.  who  was  standing  he 
side  her,  picked  up  the  trav 
with  the  coffee-cups  and  went 
off  with  it  towards  the  kitchen. 

” Well.  Vere?” 

" Madre.  we  are  going  out  a 
little  way  in  the  boat,  and  we 
want  you  to  come  with  us.” 

” Where  urr  you  going?" 

“To  see  the  fishermen.  Just 
Is-vond  the  (irotto  of  Virgilio. 

Von  will  come?” 

” Do  come,  my  friend.”  addrd 
Artois. 

Hut  Hermionc  sat  still. 

“ I'm  a little  tired  to-night.” 
she  answered.  “ I think  I would 
rather  stay  quietly  here.  You 
won't  lie  long,  will  you?” 

“ Oh  no.  mail  re.  Only  a few 
minutes.  Hut,  rrully.  won't 
you!”  Vere  laid  her  hand  on 
her  mother's.  “ It  is  so  lovely 
on  the  wa  to-night.” 

*'  F know.  Hut  honestly.  I’m 
lazy  to-night." 

Vere  looked  disappointed. 

She  took  away  her  hand  gently. 

" Then  we’ll  stay  with  you, 
won't  we.  Monsieur  Kmile?" 

“ No,  Yere,”  said  her  mother, 
quickly,  la-fore  he  could  answer.  ” You  two  go.  I slui'n’l  la*  dull. 
\ou  won't  lw  very  long?" 

“ No,  of  course.  But — ” 

“tin,  dcari'st,  go.  Are  you  going  to  row,  Kmile?” 

“1  could.  Or  shall  we  take  Gaspare?" 

"It's  Gaspare's  supper- 1 ime."  said  Vere. 

“Hush,  then!"  said  Artois,  putting  his  linger  to  his  lips.  “ lad 
us  creep  down  softly,  or  he  will  think  it  his  duty  to  come  with  us. 
“Inning,  and  that  would  spoil  everything.  All  revoir.  llcmiione,” 
lie  whispered. 

“Good-by.  madre."  whispered  Vere. 

They  glided  away,  the  big  man  and  the  light  footed  child,  going 
on  tiptoe  with  elaborate  precaution. 

As  Hermionc  looked  after  them,  she  said  to  herself; 

"How  young  Kmile  is  to-niglit!” 

At  that  moment  she  felt  as  if  n|«r  were  much  older  than  lie  was. 
They  slipped  down  to  the  wa  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  tiaspare.  got  into  the  little  l**al.  and  mwed  gently  oat  towards 
Kind*. 

- 1 feel  like  a eoiitralmmllstu."  said  Artois,  ns  they  stole  under 
lie  he  of  the  island  towards  the  open  wa--”  as  if  Gaspare  would 
fin  upon  ns  if  he  heard  the  suund  of  «sirs.” 

"Quick!  tyniek ! Let  us  get  way.  Ihill  harder.  Monsieur 
fruit!  How  slow  you  are!” 


l-niigliingly  Artois  bent  to  the  ciara. 

“ Yere,  you  are  a baby!"  lie  said. 

“And  what  are  you,  then,  I should  like  to  know?”  she  answered 
with  dignity. 

"I!  I am  an  old  fellow  playing  the  fool.” 

Suddenly  his  guyety  had  evaporated,  and  lie  waa  conscious  of 
his  yearn.  He  let  the  boat  drift  for  a moment. 

“Check  me  another  time,  Vere,  if  you  we  me  inclined  to  lie 
buffo,"  he  said. 

" Indeed  1 won’t.  Why  should  1?  I like  you  best  when  you  are 
quite  natural." 

*•  l)o  you?" 

'*  Vcs.  Look!  There  are  the  lights!  Oh,  how  strange  they  are. 
Go  a little  nearer,  but  not  too  near." 

" Tell  me.  then.  Hemember,  I can't  see." 

“Yes.  One.  two.  three — " 

She  counted.  Knell  time  she  said  a number  he  pullrd  And  she. 
like  a little  coxswain,  bent  towards  him  with  each  worn,  giving  him  a 
Isslilv  signal  for  the  stroke.  Presently  she  stretched  out  her  hand. 

” Stop!” 

He  s|op|Ns|  at  once.  For  a minute  the  boat  glided  on.  Then  the 
iinp<-m*  he  had  given  died 
away  from  it.  and  it  floated 
quietly  without  perceptible 
movement  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  sea. 

*'  Now,  Monsieur  Kmile.  you 
must  come  and  sit  by  me.” 
Treading  softly,  he  obeyed 
her.  uiiil  nut  down  near  her, 
facing  the  shadowy  roost. 
“Now  watch!" 

They  sat  in  silence,  while 
the  Ismt  drifted  on  the  smooth 
and  oily  water  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cliffs.  At  some 
distance  beyond  them  the  cliffs 
sank,  and  the  shore  curved 
sharply  in  the  direction  of  the 
island  with  its  fort.  There, 
was  the  enigmatic  dimness, 

though  not  dense  darkness,  of 
the  night.  Nearer  at  hand  the 

walla  of  rock  made  the  night 
seem  more  mysterioiiH,  more 
profound,  and  at  their  hose 
Dickered  the  ttames  which  hud 
attracted  Artois’s  attention. 

Fitfully  now  these  flumes,  ris- 
ing from  some  invisible  brazier, 
or  from  some  torch  fed  by  it. 
fell  upon  half-naked  forms  of 
creatures  mysteriously  busy 

about  Mime  hidden  task.  Men 
they  were,  yet  hardly  men  they 
seemed,  but  rather  unknown 
denizens  of  rock,  or  wave,  or 
underworld ; now  red  bodied 
against  the  gleatn,  now  ethere- 
ally black  as  an*  shadows,  and 
whimsical  und  shifty,  yel  al- 
ways lull  of  inclining  that 
could  not  be  divined.  They 

lient.  they  crouched.  They 
seemed  to  die  down  like  a 
wave  that  is.  then  is  not. 

Then  rising,  they  towered,  lift- 
ing brawny  arm*  towards  the 
slam.  Silence  seemed  to  How 
from  them,  to  exude  from 
their  labor*.  And  in  the 

swiftness  of  their  movements 
then*  was  something  that  was 
sad.  Or  wa*  it,  perhaps, 

only  pathetic,  wistful  with 
the*  wistfulnma  of  tlic  sea  and 
of  all  nocturnal  things?  Artois  did  nut  ask.  hut  his  attention, 
the  attention  of  mind  and  soul,  was  held  hv  these  distant,  voice 
less  lieings  as  by  a magic.  And  Yere  was  still  as  he  was,  tense 
as  he  was.  All  the  poetry  that  lay  beneath  his  realism,  all  the 
credulity  that  slept  Is-low*  his  scepticism,  all  the  ignorance  that 
his  knowledge  strove  to  dominate,  had  its  wild  moment  of  liberty 
under  the  Mniling  stars.  The  lights  moved  anrl  swayed.  Now  the 
seamed  rock,  with  its  cold  veins  and  slimy  crevice*,  was  gilded,  its 
nudity  clothed  with  lire.  Now  on  the  water  a trail  of  glory  fell, 
mid  travelled  and  died.  Now  the  red  men  wen*  utterly  revealed, 
one  watching  with  mi  ardor  tluit  was  surely  not.  of  this  world, 
some  secret  in  the  blackness,  another  turning  as  if  to  strike  in 
defence  of  his  companion.  Then  both  fell  back  and  were  taken 
hv  the  night.  And  out  of  the  night  came  a strong  voice  across 
tfie  water. 

“ Madre  di  Dio.  clie  sp  lend  ore  I” 

Artois  got  up.  turned  Hip  boat.  and  l*-gan  to  row  gently  away, 
keeping  near  tin*  base  of  the  cliff*,  lie  meant  to  take  Vere  hack 
at  once  to  the  island,  leaving  the  impression  made  upon  her  by 
the  men  of  fin*  vivid,  and  undisturbed  by  speech.  Hut  when  they 
rami'  to  the  huge  mouth  of  the  Grotto  of  Virgil.  Vere  said: 

“Go  iu  for  a moment,  please.  Monsieur  Kmile." 

He  obeyed,  thinking  that  the  mother's  love  for  this  dark  place 
wa*  echoed  by  the  child.  Since  his  conversation  with  llennione  on 
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the  day  of  aciroeeo  he  had  not  liven  here,  and  as  tlie  boat  elided 
under  the  hollow  blackness  of  the  vault,  and  there  lay  still,  he  re- 
iiieinliirid  their  conversation.  the  unloosing  of  her  jmsHion,  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  the  nature  she  hud  showed  to  him.  grip- 
ping  the  past  with  hands  almost  os  unyielding  a*  the  tragic  hands 
of  death. 

And  he  waited  in  silence,  and  with  a deep  expectation,  for  the 
revelation  of  the  child.  It  seemed  to  hint  that  Vere  had  her 
purpose  in  coming  here,  as  Hermionc  had  had  her*.  And  once 
more  the  words  of  the  old  tnan  in  “ MWm  and  Mfllauide “ 
haunted  him.  Once  more  he  heard  them  in  Ilia  heurt: 

*•  Now  it's  the  child's  turn." 

Vere  dropped  her  right  hand  over  the  gunwale  till  it  touched 
the  sea,  making  a tiny  splash. 

“ Monsieur  Kinile!"  she  said. 

" Yea,  Vw." 

“Do  you  believe  in  the  evil  eye?" 

Artois  did  not  know  what  he  had  expected  Vere  to  nay.  but  her 
question  seemed  to  strike  his  mind  like  a soft  blow,  it  was  so 
unforeseen. 

“ No,”  he  answered. 

She  was  silent.  It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  her  face  at  all 
clearly.  He  had  only  a vogue  general  impression  of  her,  of  her 
slightness,  vitality,  youth,  and  lialf-dreamy  excitement. 

“ Why  do  you  usk  me?" 

“Giulia  said  to  me  this  evening  that  she  was  sure  the  new 
servant  hud  the  evil  eye.  ' 

“ Peppina?” 

“ Yes,  that  is  the  name.” 

“ Have  you  seen  her  T” 

“ No,  not  yet.  It'»  odd,  hut  I feel  as  if  I would  rather  not.” 

“ Have  you  any  reason  for  such  a feeling V' 

“ I don't  think  so.  Poor  thing!  1 know  she  has  a dreadful  sear. 
But  I don't  believe  it's  that.  It’s  just  a feeling  I have.” 

" I dare  say  it  will  have  gone  bv  the  time  we  get  back  to  the 
i-laud." 

“ Perhaps.  It’s  nice  and  dark  here.” 

**  Do  you  like  darkness,  Vere?” 

“ Sometimes.  I do  now." 

44  Why  I44 

" Because  1 can  talk  better  and  be  less  afraid  of  you.” 

" Vere  I w hat  nonsense!  You  are  incapable  of  fear.” 

She  laughed,  but  the  laugh  sounded  serious,  he  thought. 

“Ileal  fear— perhaps.  But  you  don’t  know" — she  paused — 

“ you  don’t  know  how  1 respect  you." 

There  was  a slight  pressure  on  the  last  words. 

" For  all  you’ve  done,  what  you  are.  1 never  felt  it  as  I have 
just  lately,  since — since — you  -know.” 

Artois  was  conscious  of  a movement  of  his  blood. 

44  I Should  is-  a liar  if  J said  I nrn  not  pleaacd.  Tell  tne  about 
the  work,  Vere — now  wc  are  in  the  dark.” 

And  then  he  heard  the  revelation  of  the  child,  there  under  the 
weary  rock,  as  he  had  heard  the  revelation  of  the  mother.  How 
different  it  was!  Y'et  in  it,  too,  there  was  the  beating  of  the 
pulse  of  life.  But  there  was  no  regret,  no  hiking  back  into  the 
|M»*t,  no  sombre  exhibition  of  forts*  seeking — a»  a thiof!  groping 
desperately  in  a gulf— an  object  on  which  to  exercise  itself. 
Insteud  there  was  aspiration,  there  was  expectation,  there  was  the 
wonder  of  bright  eyes  lifted  to  the  sun.  And  there  was  a 
reverence  that  for  a moment  recalled  to  Artois  the  reverence  of 
the  dead  man  from  whose  loins  this  child  hud  sprung.  But  Vere’s 
was  the  reverence  of  understanding,  not  of  a dim  amazement — 
more  beautiful  than  Maurice's.  When  lie  had  been  with  Ilermione 
under  Uie  brooding  rock  Artois  had  l**en  impregnated  with  the 
passionate  despair  of  humanity,  and  had  seen  for  a moment  the 
world  with  outstretched  hands,  seeking,  surely,  for  the  non-existent, 
striving  to  hold  fast  the  mirage.  Now  he  ww  impregnated  with 
humanity's  passionate  hope,  lie  saw  life  lightfooted  in  a sweet 
ch««e  for  things  ideal,  And  all  the  blackness  of  the  rock  and  of 
the  sjlent  sea  was  irradiated  with  the  light  that  streamed  from  a 
growing  soul. 

“ Sento  n’  addore  'e  row?  e do  viok* 

Sempc  che  paaso  pc  sott  'o  burcone 
Addo  assettata  staie.  Na  canzone 
Se  sperde  sola  sola  . . . * ’a  canto  tut 
Ah — tu  nun  sale 
Quanto  stu  core 
Kpantiea  e more 
I ,im : it  in  i a ’te. — • 

Noccliie  lucente 
Vocca  nddltrosa 
Occhiu  de  mi  rosa 
Ik- 1 1 a tu  »i.H 

A voice — an  inquiring,  searching  voire,  surely,  rose  quivering 
from  some  distance  on  the  sea,  startling  Vere  and  Artois.  It  was 
untrained  but  unshy.  and  the  singer  forced  it  with  a resolute 
hardihood  that  was  indifferent  to  the  future.  Artois  had  never 
heard  the  Marclirsino  sing  before,  hut  he  knew  at  unit-  that  it 
wa«  he.  Some  one  at  the  island  must  surely  have  told  the  deter- 
mined youth  that  Vere  was  voyaging,  and  he  was  now  in  quest  of 
her,  sending  her  an  amorous  summons  couched  in  the  dialect  of 
Naples. 

Vere  moved  inijuiiieiitly. 

“ Really!*  she  began. 

But  she  diil  not  continue.  The  quivering  voice  begun  another 
verse.  Artois  hud  auid  nothing,  but,  as  lie  sat  listening  to  this 
fervid  protestation,  « message  illuminated  ns  it  were  by  the  vi- 
brato, he  began  to  hate  the  terrible  frankne-s  of  the  Italian  nature 
which,  till  now,  he  had  thought  he  loved.  The  beauty  of  reticence 


appealed  to  him  in  a new  way.  Then*  was  savagery  in  a bellowed 
passion.  The  voice  was  travelling.  They  heard  it  moving  onward 
towards  Nisid*.  Artois  wondered  if  Vere  knew  who  was  the 
singer.  She  did  not  leave  him  long  in  doubt. 

“Now's  oar  chance.  Monsieur  Kmilel”  she  said,  suddenly  lean- 
ing towards  him.  " Bow  to  tin*  island  for  your  life,  or  the 
Mareliesino  will  catch  us!” 

Without  a word  he  bent  to  the  oars. 

“ Occhiu  de  na  raw 
Bella  tu  si  . . . India  tu  ai.  . . .** 

Towards  the  men  of  tire  it  went.  It  died  awrav  upon  the  sea. 

**  How  absurd  the  Marchesino  is!” 

Vere  spoke  aloud,  released  from  few;. 

“Abaurd!  He  is  Neapolitan.” 

“Very  well,  then!  The  Neapolitans  are  absurd!"  said  Vere 
with  decision-  “And  what  a voire!  Hulfo  doesn’t  sing  like  that. 
That  shaking  sounds — sounds  so  artificial," 

“ And  yet  I dart*  *uy  he  is  very  much  in  earnest.” 

Artois  was  almost  pleading  a cause  against  his  will. 

“Oh!” 

The  girl  gave  almost  a little  putf  that  suggested  a rather  childish 
indignation. 

" 1 like  the  people  best,"  she  added.  “They  say  what  they  frel 
simply,  and  it  means  ever  so  much  more.  Am  I u democrat  ?’* 

He  could  not  help  laughing. 

“Chi  lo  s*.  An  anarchist,  perhaps." 

She  laughed  too. 

” Bella  tu  si — Bella  tu  si ! It’s  too  absurd!  One  would  think — " 
" What.  Vere!" 

“ Never  mind.  Don’t  be  inquisitive.  Monsieur  Emile." 

He  rowed  on  meekly. 

“There  is  San  Franecoco's  light,"  she  said  in  a moment.  “ I 
wonder  if  it  is  late!  Have  we  been  away  long!  I have  no  idea.” 

" No  more  have  L” 

Nor  had  he. 

When  they  reached  land  he  made  the  boat  fast  and  turned  to 
walk  up  to  the  house  with  her.  He  found  her  standing  very  still 
just  hefiind  him  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  with  a startled  look  on  her 
face. 

“ What  is  it,  Vere!”  he  asked. 

“Hush!” 

She  held  up  her  baud  and  bent  her  head  a little  to  one  side,  a* 
one  listening  intently. 

“ I thought  I heard — I did  hear — something." 

“ Something!” 

“ Yes — so  strange — I can’t  hear  it  now.” 

41  What  was  it  like!” 

She  looked  fixedly  at  him. 

“ Like  some  one  crying — horribly.” 

“Where!  Near  us!” 

“ Not  far.  Listen  again.” 

Ho  obeyed,  holding  his  breath.  But  he  heard  notliiug  except 
the  very  faint  lapping  of  the  sen  at  tbeir  fret. 

“ Perhaps  1 imagined  it.”  she  said  at  length. 

“ Lpt  us  go  up  to  the  house.”  he  said.  ” t ome.  Vere.” 

He  had  a sudden  wish  to  take  her  into  the  house.  But  she  re- 
mained where  she  was. 

“Could  it  Imre  been  fancy,  Monsieur  Emile T" 

“No  doubt.” 

Her  eyes  were  intensely  grave,  almost  frightened. 

“Where!  It’s  so  dark." 

“But — just  look,  will  you!  Perhaps  there  trallv  i*  somebody." 
Artois  hesitated;  hut  Vere’*  fare  was  full  of  resolution,  and  he 
turned  reluctantly  to  oliey  her.  As  he  did  so  there  came  to  them 
both  through  the  dark  the  sound  of  a woman  crying  and  sobbing 
convulsively. 

“ What  is  it?  Oh,  who  can  it  be?"  Vere  cried  out. 

Khe  went  swiftly  towards  the  sound. 

Artois  followed,  and  found  her  ls*nding  down  over  the  figure  of  a 
girl  who  was  crouching  against  the  dill,  and  touching  her  shoulder. 
” What  is  it.?.  Wliut  is  the  matter?  Tell  me.” 

The  girl  looked  up.  startled,  und  showed  a passionate  fail*  Unit 
was  horribly  disfigured.  I'pnn  the  right  check,  extending  from 
the  temple  almost  to  the  line  of  tlie  jaw.  a razor  had  cut  a sign, 
a brutal  sign  of  tin*  cruw.  Aa  Vere  saw  it,  showing  redly  through 
the  darkness,  she  recoiled.  TIm-  girl  rend  the  meaning  of  her 
movement,  and  shrank  backwards,  putting  up  her  hand  to  cover 
tlie  wound.  But  Vere  recovered  instantly,  and  bent  down  onre 
more,  intent  only  on  trying  to  comfort  this  sorrow,  whose  violence 
seemed  to  open  to  her  a door  into  a new  and  frightful  world. 

“ Vere!”  said  Artois.  “ Vere.  you  had  better — " 

The  girl  turned  round  to  him. 

“ It  must  Is*  IVppina!”  she  said. 

“ Yes.  But — ” 

“ Please  go  up  to  the  house,  Monsieur  Kinile,  I will  come  in  n 
moment.” 

“ But  I can't  leave  you.” 

“ Please  go.  .lust  tel!  madre  I’m  soon  coining.'’ 

Then*  wn*  something  inexorahk*  in  her  voire.  She  turned  away 
from  him  and  ls-gan  to  speak  softly  to  IVppina. 

Artois  obeyed  arid  left  her. 

He  knew  that  just  then  she  would  not  acknowledge  his  authority 
A*  In*  went  slowly  up  the  stejw  he  wondered — lie  feared.  Peppina 
had  cried  with  thr  fury  of  ile-putr.  and  the  Neapolitan  who  is 
desperate  knows  no  reticence. 

Was  the  ml  sign  of  pu**ion  to  Ik*  scored  already  upon  Vere'* 
white  life!  Was  she  to  |ki»h  even  now,  in  thin  night,  from  her 
Is-autiful  ignoranec  to  knowledge? 

(To  hr  Continued.) 
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The  Catholic  Centenary  in 
New  York 

f (.'out  in  nett  from  ft age  IS.) 
war.  it*  an  informal  hut  very  Hfecliva 
t nvi»y  to  certain  Kiii'niiraii  iHium,  and  no- 
tably Frame.  with  u view  to  a**uring  the 
KiHlerul  government  n fa  in- 1 the  recognition 
• tf  tli**  (.'oafrdrnicy.  Archbishop  Hughe*  was 
««*•*•  i v«*<!  by  Najxdoon  III.,  gaining  hi*  ih- 
flared  support  for  t lie  North,  with  the  mwur- 
naee  of  hi*.  good  oilier*  with  the  British 
government,  whirh  was  then  strongly  in- 
(.-lined  toward  the  South, 

Arcdibiidiop  Hughe*  was  succeeded  by 
Arehbiehop  Mdlonkry,  1 lie  Ural  cardinal 
in  tin*  Initial  State*.  who  wu*  followed  by 
Arofibialtnp  C'orrijWiI,  tin-  immediate  prnle- 
fPHHor  of  tlw  present  Arehhi»h<»p  of  New 
York ; uml  tlnrliiff  thin  same  period  the 
original  ilHtrcsc  of  New  York  divide. i 

into  no  less  than  live  e|.i-.-..|Kil  mm;  the 
ilioeewa  of  AIIkiiiv  and  Buffalo,  atu|  later 
tli«*  tiee^  tif  Hrooklvn  and  Newark,  h'inx 
Neparainl  fn»m  tin*  original  we.  It  wan 
Archbishop  1 1 ii*>lta-*«  who  laid  (he  foundation 
- tone  of  st.  I'jitriek's  Ca4lK*dral,  juat  fifty 
years  «gi».  and  tlierrfure  when  the  ilirwe-e 
of  New  York  was  ju*t  fifty  years  old.  It 
is  interest iuj*  to  find  that  lie  was  aliiuml 
ridiculed  lor  rh'Mmilii;  for  the  new  Cathe- 
dral a site  which  was  then  far  beyond  tlw 
inhabited  •piarters  of  (la-  city;  hut  the  few 
years  which  have  Mine*  paused  have  amply 
v indicated  his  prin  t ieal  tu-n-e. 

Many  other  pnit  names  might  la-  cited, 
to  show  Jttiw  largely  the  spirit tuil  life  o(  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  States  has  been 
drawn  from  Ireland,  how  largely  t he 
Church  in  this  country  is  the  child  of  the 
Irish  Church.  It  ia,  tlierefore,  of  peculiar 
fitness  that  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
S»-e  of  New  York  should  lake  plan-  in  the 
Cathedral  de.lieatrd  lo  the  A|»Mle  of  Irc- 
laud,  and  that  the  chief  glint  of  the  arm* 
sh»H  should  Is*  “ the  Successor  of  I'ntrick  " 
in  the  nm-h-nt  and  famous  See  of  Armagh. 
This  parentage  in  the  Irish  Church  should 
bring  Itt  tin-  Catholic  Church  in  this  coun- 
try two  great  treasures,  and  the  evidence  of 
one  of  tln-*e  we  have  already  seen.  These 
tun  trrasures  are  religion*  toleration  and 
spiritual  light,  for  both  of  which  the  Irish 
Church  was  famed  throughout  Christendom 
for  centuries.  First,  toleration;  for  with- 
out toleration  free  religious  life  is  impos- 
sible, And  nowhere  in  Christendom  was 
there  n liner  model  of  tolerance  than  in  the 
evangel!*  lug  of  lielnml.  There,  tolerance 
was  conspicuously  real  lord  on  hot  It  sides. 
There  an-  few.  liner  episodes  in  Christian 
history  than  that  joint  committee  presided 
over  by  King  laeghaire,  to  his  dying  day 
u pujraii.  where  three  princes,  three  druids, 
and  three  ecclesiastics  revised  the  ancient 
laws  of  Krin;  " (lie  judgments  of  true 
nature,  which  the  Divine  Spirit  had  spokrn 
through  the  mouths  of  tin-  ltrehons  and  just 
pads  «f  tin-  men  of  Krin.  from  the  first 
nrtumiion  of  Ireland  down  to  the  reception 
i.f  tin-  Faith,  wrre  all  exhibited  hy  Duhtac. 
the  Druid,  to  Patrick.  What  did  not  con- 
llict  with  the  Word  of  God  was  confirmed 
In-  Patrick  and  by  the  eceleaiaatke  mid 
eliirftains  of  Ireland."  While  the  pagans 
were  in  power  they  were  always  tolerant  and 
cnrdisl  to  (lie  Christians.  When  the  Chris- 
tian* found  them  wives  in  tin-  mujority,  they 
were  not  less  friendly  to  the  pagans.  And 
it  ua*  the  greatest  of  all  Irishmen.  Saint 
I ■■hmiUi.  who  preserved  for  Ireland  the 
order  «f  the  Pardo,  with  tiicir  cycles  of  hi*- 
toric  perns  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
tandem  F.uro|ieiin  literature.  Therefore,  the 
first  heritage  of  the  Catholics  in  America  is 
the  ■•pint  of  perfect  toleration,  as  in  the 
Maryland  law  of  104ft,  and  the  New  York 

lav  of  ltiS:|. 

Tl*  second  heritage  is  spiritual  light. 
S«t  cnly  were  the  great  nien  of  (lie  Irish 
tliun-li  — Colundia.  ('•dtirnlwiius.  Fw*a. 
lolnniiin.  Callus,  and  so  many  more — the 
light -bringcr*  to  nascent  modern  Kurope. 
but  the  greatest  of  them  were  also  types  of 
spirittui  illiimiiiHthin.  Such  a one  as  Co- 
I urn  hi  diows  that  truth  regarding  spiritual 
tilings  Hid  the  invisihlp  world  comes  from 
•pirrtiul  vision,  wherein  **the  whole  was 
•Irani  together  and  laid  open  to  his  sight 
a*  ia  i;im>  ray  of  the  sun.”  Coluinha  is  the 
lvw>  «f  the  spiritual  man.  With  fully  de- 
ni *]o]  powers  while  yet  Ip  earthly  life. 


Xnd  t oliinilw  is  (lie  typical  saint  of  the 
Irish  rare. 

To  this  great  spiritual  heritage,  therefore, 
wc  should  look  hack,  on  n licit  an  occasion 
as  the  recent  cek-h ration.  It  is  not  ma- 

terial wealth  or  munla-m  that  muke  the 
greatness  of  a Church,  but  purity,  humility, 
charity,  clear  faith  in  the  spiritual  world ; 
and  all  these,  in  their  perfection,  are  mani- 
fested hr  the  heroic  figures  of  (lie  Irish 
Church. 


The  Romanoffs’  Vast  Wealth 


I wealth,  is  the  area  of  the  landed  property, 
whirh  is  I.’O.IMMi.ihio  ucres,  or  about  1 lie  sine 
of  Frame.  This  pro|wrty  is  almost  entirely 
I in  Siberia,  but  it  includes  the  bent  and 
largest  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  worked 
and  unworked,  besides  a fabulous  amount  of 
unexplored  wealth  botli  above  and  Is- low 
the  surface.  Copper,  iron,  platinum,  and 
other  ores  hrsidr*  gold  and  silver  are  only 
awaiting  the  development  of  this  unexplored 
territory  to  yield  many  more  millions  an- 
nually. Russia  may  not  have  money  enough 
for  all  lier  nutiunal  desires,  hut  her  ruler* 
are  not  poor. 


Tub  imperial  family  of  Russia  i«  the  rich, 
est  royal  family  in  Kumpe,  and  derive*  it* 
vast  wealth  from  three  sources— the  state 
treasury,  the  ini|ierMi]  domains  f formerly 
church  lands l,  and  the  so-called  ” cabinet 
properties,"  The  state  treasury  provides  for 
the  Czar  as  the  sovereign;  the  imperial 
domains  are  the  joint  property  of  the  mem 
la-rs  of  the  House  of  Romanoff.  hut  admin- 
istered by  Hie  head  of  the  house ; and  the 
'' cabinet  properties”  an*  the  |N>rsounl  prop- 
erty of  Hu-  reigning  sovereign  as  such.  No 
data  are  available  for  estimating  the  amount 
of  property  held  by  the  Czar  and  other 
mi-mlu-r*  of  his  house  in  their  private  ra- 
pacity as  individuals.  Iiul  it  is  known  to 
ia>  considerable  Im>Hi  in  laud  and  in  gold. 

The  state  treasury  pay*  out  97.IMHI.000 
l*-r  annum  for  the  needs  nf  the  im|N-rial 
house,  principally  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ]<alni*-s  and  the  ofi'u-iul*  and  servants  al- 
tacln-d  to  them.  The  leigiiiug  empress,  for 
example,  ha*  an  ullownriee  of  91tio.u<M)  per 
year,  and  the  ilowager  empress  the  same. 
Every  child  Inmi  to  the  t'xar  receives  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  twenty -one  nearly  920.000 
a year,  while  the  heir  to  the  throne  receives 
annually,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of 
]ialacrH,  *50.000.  Duiighter*  receive  a dowry 
of  one  million  roubles  when  they  marry. 
The  figure*  under  this  head  an-  romparn- 
lively  modest,  and  the  total  expenditure 
charged  to  the  state  treasury  is  le*s  than 
one  per  rent,  of  l 1m*  annual  budget. 

The  imp-rial  domain*,  originally  churrli 
lands,  are  the  mailt  source  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Romanoff*.  In  the  Middle  Age*  the 
church  in  Russia  filled  the  role  of  a lunik, 
mid  the  wealth  amassed  in  the  course  of 
centuries  waa  euonnou*.  The  Rinwian  church 
is  md  poor  now.  hut  the  Imlk  of  Its  pna- 
Mwioai  passed  to  the  House  of  Roinaiiotf  a 
century  ago.  The  lni]M-rial  domain*  com- 
prise 2 1 .3-28.000  acres — an  area  largi-r  than 
all  Ireland.  About  two-thirds  of  this  area 
is  forest,  out  of  whirh  comes . a goodly 
revenue,  Tlie  timber  exported  from  Arch- 
angel is  known  nil  over  the  world,  while 
the  estate  of  lileovezh.  that  magnificent  for- 
est where  still  art*  preserved  herd*  »f  the 
aurochs,  annually  provides  for  sale  two 
million  cubic  fi-Ct  of  timber.  Another  estate 
in  the  Vologda  province  produces  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  largest  timlwr  trees 
annually  for  the  imperial,  saw  mills  there. 

The  largest  vineyard*,  producing  the  best 
wine  In  all  Ru**ia,  belong  to  tl»c  domain*, 
and  alsmt  $4150.000  worth  of  wine  annually 
is  sold  fn«n  this  source.  In  tlw*  province 
of  Samara  i*  a sugar  plantation,  the  factory 
of  which  produces  fifteen  hundred  tons  of 
sugar  every  year.  Mineral  wealth  i»  worked 
in  a hundred  place*;  fifteen  hundred 
llonr-mill*.  a thousand  fisheries,  a hundred 
wharves  on  various  rivers,  and  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  trading  concern*  of  various  kind* 
are  among  the  minor  undertakings  la-long- 
ing to  the  imperial  domain*.  Rut  the  greater 
part  of  the  cultivated  area  i*  rented.  There 
nre  fifteen  thousand  hits  for  agricultural 
purpose*  and  ten  thousand  for  viticulture. 

T1*e  dear  profit  derived  from  these  various 
source*  is  over  $10,000,000  per  annum. 
During  the  past  hundred  year*,  since  the 
church  property  was  converted  to  the  Im- 
perial use.  a sum  of  $125.00(1.000  has  Iteen 
I wiid  out  to  various  member*  of  the  imp-rial 
I louse,  Under  the  head  of  lmp*rlal  domain* 
i«  also  included  certain  capital  ai'eiiniulated 
by  various  emperor*,  and  to  (hi*  must  be 
added  the  91I5.tKMI.IMMl  paid  by  the  pcusnnt* 
who  were  serfs  on  the  imperial  domains 
a*  the  prin-  of  their  frt-edoni. 

The  third  source  of  income  ia  the  ” cabinet 
properties,”  which  belong  to  the  reigning 
Czar  personally  a*  t'zar.  The  only  figures 
obtainable  for  assessing  the  value  of  this, 
the  greatest  source  of  present  and  future 
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HANG  ON 

Coffee  Topers  as  Bad  as  Others. 

“A  friend  of  our  family  who  lived  with  us  a 
l»ort  time  won  a emit  coffee  drinker,  and  a con- 
liniud  suff«*r**r  with  dyspepsin.  He  admitted  that 
ioff«*  disitgrtaxi  with  him,  hut  you  know  how  the 
•xitTix*  drinker  will  hold  on  to  ins  coffee , even  if  lie 
knows  it  ciui-cs  dv’pejisiu. 

"One  day  he  auid  to  me  that  1’oatum  Food 
Coffee  had  lx*t-n  mximinendt-d,  ami  suggested 
that  lie  would  like  very  much  to  try  it.  I secured 
! a package  and  made  it  strictly  according  to 
i directions.  He  w.-i*  delighted  with  the  new 
beverage,  aa  wna  every  one  of  our  familv.  lie 
; became  very  kind  of  it,  and  in  a short  time  his 
| dyspepsia  (iiidkppearcd.  lie  continued  using  the 
Pioatum,  and  in  ubuut  three  montL*  gained  twelve 
-ptumds.  . 

' “My  hu*bnod  ia  a practising  phvscian,  and 
I regards  Postum  aa  the  healthiest  of  all  leverage*. 
. fie  never  drink*  coffee,  hut  is  very  fond  of  Postum. 
j In  fact,  all  of  our  family  on*,  arid  we  never  think 
of  drinking  coffee  any  more.”  Head  “The  Road 
to  WaDviRe,”  in  pkg*.  “Tlwre’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ? A new  one  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time.  They  are  genuine,  true, 
and  full  of  human  interest. 

I Norway  GERMAN  TlOVD  I 
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Music  and  the  Opera 

ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC  OF  A SEASON 


By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


AST  week  in  thin  place  we  meditated  upon  the  result, 
in  punitive  artistic  achievement,  of  New  York’s 
twenty  four  weeks  of  opera,  in  the  course  of  which 
this  town  attended  243  performance*  of  the 
most  dearly  beloved  variety  of  musical  entertain- 
ment. The  confirmed  ami  passionate  ojirragocr 
may  not  realize  the  fact,  yet  other  music  than  that 
written  for  the  stage  was  heard  here  between  October  und  May, 
music  which  gave  rum  pleasure  and  the  |*-rformancr  of  which  was 
notable.  l>-t  us  consider  particularly  now  the  season’s  orchestral 
music.  It  is  in  that  field  that  the  more  exigent  lover*  of  music 
find  their  moat  notable  satisfactions,  since  it  is  a field  of  endeavor 
which  invite*  the  inimt  important  activities  of  the  mimic-maker. 
Jt  has  been  said,  with  fatuous  iteration,  that  music  written  fur  a 
string  quartette  is  the  “ purest  **  order  of  musie,  a dictum  that  ia  a 
little  difficult  to  understand;  for,  in  thr  name  of  all  Unit  Is  honest 
und  unaffected,  why  is,  say.  any  symphony  by  lterthnven  leas 
" pure”  than  any  quartette  by  the  same  master?  Wherein  lies  tin* 
inferential  “impurity"  of  music  scored  for  orchestra  rather  than 
for  strings  alone? — ia  there  an  essential  depravity  in  horns  and 
oImk-s,  in  trotnlsjnes  and  kettledrums,  by  reason  of  which  the 
utilisation  of  them  is  impious  and  defiling?  We  suspect  that  it 
is  all  a matter  of  the  delwsing  und  sinister  thing  called  “color”: 
that  musical  quality  which  especially  inheres  in  orchestral  com- 
binations, ami  which  ia  held  by  many  excellent  persons  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  finest  and  highest  estate  of  musical  art. 
That  assumption,  of  course,  does  not  indisputably  yield  the  case 
to  the  string  quurtette,  since  there  are  some  who  might  urge 
persuasively  thr  su|irrior  claims,  in  the  mutter  of  “ purity."  of,  let 
us  say,  a motet  by  1'nlestrina  nr  Orlando  di  Iamo,  or  a prelude 
by  liacli.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  constantly  expanding 
|Mi*sibilitiea  of  imslern  harmony  have  discovered,  even  in  the 
string  quartette,  disturbing  potentialities  in  the  matter  of  color 
effect  a — a fact  which  has  doubtless  la-en  remarked  with  appreiien- 
sion  by  those  who  have  conferred  upon  quartette  music  its  title* 
of  immaculacy. 

This,  however.  Is  lieside  the  point,  and  is.  moreover,  too  alluring 
a thi-me  to  lie  pursued  any  further;  for  we  are  considering  works 
and  performances,  rather  than 
the  prepossession*  of  those  be- 
nighted person*  who  venture  to 
disagree  with  us. 

We  have  heard,  then,  since 
November  1.  more  than  half  a 
hundred  orchestral  concerts  of 
pervadlngly  serious  purpose.  The 
Itoiton  Symphony  ore  best  ra,  the 
orrhestrns  of  the  Philharmonic, 

New  York  Symphony,  and  Rus- 
sian Symphony  societies,  the 
Young  People’s  Symphony  con- 
cert*. the  concert*  of  the  Volpe 
and  People'*  Symphony  or- 
ganizations, hare  ministered  In- 
dustriously to  our  pleasure . Con- 
cerning the  manner  of  their  play- 
ing. there  is.  on  this  occasion,  no 
pressing  need  of  commenting. 

There  has  lieen  some  extremely 
good  playing,  and  a rather  un- 
unual  uinmiut  of  it,  intermixed 
with  the  fumiliar  quantity  of 
mediocre  and  discreditable  play- 
ing; to  attempt  to  distribute 
prn i «e  or  biamp  in  the  matter 
would  Is*  wearisome  and  unprofit- 
able. It  is  more  rewarding  to  re- 
flect u|mui  that  which  ha*  been 
played—  purlieu  la  rlv  that  which 
was  new  - than  upon  the  manner 
of  it*  playing. 

Although  we  liave  heard  no 
new  work  that  quite  ranks  with 
the  chief  novelty  of  a year  ago. 

Debussy's  wonderful  Ia i .1 fcr.  the 
season  nevertheless  brought  forth 
three  orchestral  pieces  of  in- 
disputable  importance;  Vincent 
d Indy's  tripartite  tone-poem. 

Jour  il'tlf  d In  muHlugur, Charles 
Martin  Lelllcr'*  ” Pagan  Poem,” 
after  an  eclogue  of  Virgil,  and 
the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Anton 
Bruckner.  The  first  two  wen- 
actual  uovelties.  products  of  to- 
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day;  the  Hruckner  symphony,  though  it  was  performed  in  New 
Y'ork  for  the  first  time,  was  completed  fourteen  years  ago.  Kush 
of  these  works  was  the  aubject  of  delils-rate  comment  on  tins  |iage 
at  the  time  of  its  priMluction,  hut  it  may  Is*  said  again  that  each 
in  its  way  is  a musterwork.  and  that  their  presentation  conferred 
distinction  ii|M>n  the  season.  They  were  all.  as  it  happened, 
brilliantly  and  effectively  played:  the  symphony  of  Itruckner  by 
the  orchestra  from  Hoe  tun,  under  l)r.  Muck  (on  November  7 I.  the 
dimly  work  by  the  New  Y'ork  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Mr. 
Danirutu-h  (on  d unitary  |H>,  Mr.  I^s-fffrr’s  work  by  the  Itostoii 
orchestra,  with  Mr.  Iliinrich  Oehliard  ns  piuni-t  (on  March  fill. 
Mr.  LocAler'a  fantasy  will  be  heard  again,  for  this  peculiarly  gifted 
composer  lives  almost  at  our  gates,  and  hi*  music,  though  it  dares 
to  U-  at  once  adventurous  in  ita  novelty  of  substance  and  meticu- 
lous in  its  manner  of  rx|iressicin,  receives  now  from  our  o|**n- 
tnindnl  public  und  our  vigilant  irsthetic  mentor*  a certain  |*dite. 
though  obviously  uneasy  and  mystified.  consideration.  Nor  lines 
it  seem  unlikely  that  the  music*  of  Hruckner.  with  its  lofty  elo- 
quence. its  largeness  of  uMeratiee.  und  it*  lurking  sublimity,  will 
grudtiully  gain  its  audience.  Hut  will  Vincent  d imly — the  d'lndy 
of  to-day — find  a foothold  here  ts-forr  years  have  passed?  With  his 
uliMifnes*  and  aatringency  of  style,  hi*  sonietirnes  Wordsworth  inn 
austerity  und  exaltation  of  temper.  his  invincible  hut  red  of  the 
sensuous,  his  detestation  of  the  kind  of  “ felicity"  which  is  a goal 
lor  leB*er  men.  this  remarkable  muxieian — who,  fur  more  «li— 
servingly  than  the  incontinent  Chopin,  deserves  the  title  of  “tlw* 
proudest  poetic  spirit  of  our  time  " — this  remarkable  musician,  we 
aay,  is  precisely  the  sort  of  creative  arti*t  who  is  writing,  not  for 
hi*  day.  but  fur  a surprised  and  apprehending  futurity.  And 
while  we  are  in  the  vein  of  prophecy,  we  might  as  well  venture  the 
a**ertion  that  d'lndy ’a  “ Summer  Day  on  the  Mountain  *'  will  seem, 
to  sonic  generation  that  shall  come  after  ti»,  among  the  most 
poetioally  eon.-eived  and  nobly  realized  products  of  mu-ical  art  in 
Ita  time. 

There  have  lieen  other  novelties  worthy  of  note,  though  not  of 
the  rank  of  those  to  which  we  have  adverted.  We  heard — and  they 
may  lie  numed  without  characterization — from  the  Sew  York  Sym- 
phony players.  Edward  Herman's  "Welsh  Hliupsody,”  the  overture 
to  Itrznieek's  ” Donna  Diana. ' a 
piano  concerto  by  Lutpimow, 
Leopold  Damraach'a  "nraw- 
nacn,"  Krnest  Si  helling'*  “Van- 
taatic  Suite"  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra. and  a concert  version 
of  Terhaikow*ky’B  opera  " Hu- 
ge ne  Oneigin";  from  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  a symphonic 
|x H*m . “The  Sunken  ilcll."  by 
n Russian.  Vladimir  Metxl.  after 
the  play  of  Hauptmann,  and 
Josef  Hofmann's  third  piunn 
concerto;  trum  the  |to*tnn  or- 
chestra n *ymplHiny  by  Her- 
mann Hischotf.  a young  (Jrr- 
man,  Reger's  Variations  and 
Fugue  mi  a theme  by  Hiller. 
Converse's  “Jeanne  d’Arc  ” 
suite,  Kni*t  Itochc's  symphonic 
poem  “Taormina.”  two  move- 
ment* from  a *uite  (a  quarter 
of  a century  old)  by  Reznicek, 
and  a eerie*  of  " Symphonic 
Sketches"  by  Chadwick:  from 
the  Russian  Symphony,  among 
a host  of  minor  works  too  nu- 
merous for  mention,  symphonies 
by  (Slazounoir  Hus'  eight  lit. 
siheliu*  i his  third),  and  Aren- 
sky llii*  lirsl).  and  Halaklrew'a 
“ Tamara.” 

There  should  not  Is*  omitted  a 
reference  to  the  six  concert  a «r 
ranged  by  Mr.  |>uiuro*ch  n*  a 
rlirotudogieal  exposition  of  the 
art  of  lb-el  hoven — a *eri»-s 
which  had  it*  educational  value 
and  which  made  a surprisingly 
emphatic  appeal. 

When  one  eon-ider*  it*  rich 
possibilities  of  effect  it  i*  a 
little  curious  that  so  few  nw*i 
eru  composer*  have  rlm*rn  thr 
pantomime  a*  a subject  for 
musical  treatment.  Perhaps  it 
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14  because  poetic  anil  stimulating  examples 
nf  are  nut  ««ilv  to  lie  found. — 

which  again  ruincn  u «iiir-lion:  why  an'  there 
not  more  example*  of  this  singularly  fasci- 
nating form  of  art  which  arc  sufficiently 
tine  and  imaginative  to  »iigge-t  musical  en- 
forcement to  a eumpoMT  of  parr*!  Sarah 
Bernhardt  i-  -aid  to  have  ex  pressed  the 
view  that  the  ideal  drama  of  the  future  will 
Ik-  |utntoniiriie  with  elalairate  musical  ac- 
conipaninient,  and  tlie  idea  i*  more  Is-guiling 
than  it  i»  fantastic. 

A model  fur  |iuntomime  mimic  of  an  am 
bilious  aort  ha-  l**en  posed  by  Mr  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill,  the  |to»ton  cmn|meer. 
who  hut  written  mimic  for  a fre-h  and 
rlutntting  lainloininie  hv  Mr.  Joseph  l.ind*  n 
Smith,  i-alled  ” lack  Frost  in  Midsummer.” 
We  have  not  l»•••n  privileged  to  witnc**  Mr. 
Smith’-  pantomime,  hut  we  may  quote  thi* 
*yin»p*i*  of  it: 

" The  scene  I*  art  as  a garden.  with 
benches  topped  hy  hedge*  at  right  and  left, 
aeparated  hy  a hroad  path  running  from  the 
centre  to  a fountain  at  the  liack  of  th<*  «tagr. 

“ A-  tin-  -ceil*  open*,  a la  rye  toad  i>*  di*- 
covered  blinking  hv  the  brink  of  the  foiin- 
tnin.  A gay  ninth  tint  I era  into  the  garden, 
and  i-  at  first  horrilied  and  then  utlraeted 
l«y  the  toad  and  Ilia  eompiaeent  uglinm 
Hovering  about  him.  -he  vainly  triea  to 
allure  him,  but  he  re-i-t-  hep  effort*  and 
hops  rlunmily  away.  Suddenly  the  wind 
Mow*,  the  air  grous  •■old.  and  .lack  Front 
im|w-rtiiicnllv  invade*  the  garden  in  mid 
aiinuner.  trl it t •■rintr  icily.  He  dani-ca  throne'll 
it.  and  with  latter  nipping  touch  wilt*  the 
blooming  llowera  ami  shrivel*  the  poor  moth. 
Itut  Summer.  rising  front  the  fountain, 
apread*  a Is-nign  warmth  whieli  rout*  .lack 
Front.  Ihr  ki«*  reatorea  each  hlo**orn.  and 
at  her  touch  the  moth  spring*  into  life 
again.  while  the  icy  invader  i»  driven,  cring- 
ing and  di -com  tit  ci  I,  from  the  scene.” 

This  innocent  and  gracious  fancy  ha-  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Hill  a inu-ii-.il  wetting  that  is 
-iirpriwingly  fertile  in  imaginative  resource 
and  significant  detail.  He  haw  clmwen  to 
-••ore  for  a large  orrhewtra — a milch  more 
ilalmralr  orrhewtra  than  Wagner  m|uirea 
for  " Tristan  und  l-olde  ” i including  even 
the  Struu.—ian  wind  tnaehinel  : and  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  he  *lu>uld  not  have 
•lone  hi.  It  iw  to  I we  hoped  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a day  when  it  will  Iw  recognized 
as  an  intpertinenee  to  <|iiarrel  with  a writer 
of  orchestral  music  Ix-miise  of  the  size  or 
const  it  ul  ion  of  hi*  orrhewtra.  no  matter 
wluit  the  fragility  of  hi*  wuhjept;  a*  a mat- 
ter of  faet.  most  writer*  of  programme -music 
would  probably  agree  that  it  i*  possible  to 
puint  a thunderstorm  with  fewer  in*tru- 
incuts  than  Would  Iw  needed  to  *ugge*t  alt 
orchestral  m<wudwaui — indeed,  there  is  a 
“huft  of  moonlight  in  " IVIh'aw  et  Mi'-li- 
“ande ’’  winch  ctilisi*  for  it*  denotement  a 
larger  tiinnlier  of  inwtrument*  than  the  in- 
genious IMm— y require*  in  certain  tar  more 
nimultiious  episode*  in  his  scon-.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Hill’*  formidable  apparatus  i*  altogether 
jimtili.ilde  and  unsuspicious,  even  though  hi* 
piir|Miwc  hu>  I wen.  a-  he  way-,  merely  to  fur 
ni-li  an  accessory  for  the  various  scenes  and 
no  w hJs  suggest  ml  hy  the  action.  And  his 
orchestra  iw  more  than  justified  by  the  Ilex 
ilde  and  Miggestive  use  which  lie  make*  of  it. 
lie  hu«  written  here  nnmlr  which  is  vivid, 
aniniuted,  inciaive.  unfailingly  plctliresi|Ue. 
fluent  and  adroit  in  it*  re* iwui-ivenes*  tu  the 
heed*  <>f  its  subject  natter. 

Tin*  pantomime,  with  Mr  Hill**  music, 
ha*  lawn  given  with  prosperity  in  Chicago 
and  in  |lo*lon:  it  would  Iw  iutciCHtiug  to 
hear  it  in  New  York. 


The  Dear  Old  Days 

TorrilRO  by  his  »*d  story,  a llarri-burg 
woman  recently  furnished  a meal  to  a mel- 
ancholy-looking hoist  who  had  applietl  there 
for  at  the  liack  door. 

“ Why  do  you  -tick  out  the  mitldlr  linger 
of  your  left  hand  so  straight  while  you  arc 
eating?”  asked  the  coin  pa— h mate  woman. 
“ W as  it  ever  broken  t” 

“No.  mum,”  answered  the  hobo,  with  a 
snuffle.  “ But  during  my  halcyon  day*  I 
wore  a diamond  ring  on  that  linger,  and  old 
habits  are  hard  to  break,  muiu. " 


Peru vps  no  institution  in  the  South  has  iusti6ed 
more  fully  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  state 
f-<r  higher  education  than  has  the  Winlhrop  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  of  South  Carolina.  Its  con- 
ceptiun  and  origin  grew  out  of  the  need  of  trained 
teacher*  for  thr  school*.  In  iitKft.  through  the  in- 
tlucncr  of  Mr.  Winthmp,  President  of  the  Hoard  of 
Tnistrcs  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  the  money  was 
obtained  that  mails-  possible  the  beginning  <*f  this 
institution.  The  slate  soon  supplemented  this  g*ft 
by  an  iipprojniation  that  enabled  the  school  to  offer 
a scholarship  to  one  student  from  each  county.  Tile 
gi»*I  effect  of  this  normal  training  of  even  a few 
ti-jchers  was  mi  apparent  that  in  i8qi  the  state 
chartered  the  institution  und  made  u general  appro- 
priation for  its  sui>|w>rt.  Year  by  year,  as  the  need* 
• •f  the  institution  have  grown,  the  state  has  increased 
it*  appropriation  In  January,  ii»»8,  over  S;o,ooo 
w.is  appropriated  for  general  support,  and  $11,400 
fur  w hnlarships. 

As  it*  name  -uggr-ts.  the  college  hus  made  the 
intm-iting  experiment  "f  uniting  normal  and  in- 
dustrial work.  It-  success  has  established  the  fact 
that  this  is  a possible  and  a helpful  combination 
Hv  a wise  und  skilful  adjustment  of  the  work  in  the 
two  departments,  neither  is  allowed  to  encroach  uiiun 
the  other.  During  a gissl  academic  curse  of  lour 
year*,  the  »tu«lent  ha*  two  years  of  instruction  und 
practice  in  the  science  of  Pirdaeogy.  and  two  years 
in  l»ith  Doilies ti.  Science  and  Ylutnestic  Arts. 

In  the  short  life  of  the  institution  over  two  thou- 
sand young  women  have  received  training  here, 
which  thev  have  tarried  to  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pupil*  in  the  school*.  Over  ninety  ctudmtv 
wdl  go  out  this  year,  nearly  all  of  whom  will  teach, 
many  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state 

It  is  a matter  of  n«  little  significance  for  a stale  to 
bring  this  kind  of  education — this  happy  union  of  the 
ideal  and  the  real — to  n yearly  attendance  of  over 
live  hundred  of  its  daughters,  many  of  whom,  hut 
, for  this  provision,  would  never  be  able  to  go  to  any 
1 college.  To  send  this  infusion  of  educated  woman, 
hood  into  the  school  and  the  home,  those  main 
arteries  of  the  life  of  the  state — this  is  the  triumph 
1 «if  democracy.’*** 


.WHISKEY, 


First  ir\  popu- 
larity because  ' 
first  in  quality 

Sole  Agents 

tV.  A.  TAVl.Olt  a 1 


Evans’ 

Ale 

HAVE  you  ever  observed  what  hale  and 
hearty  men  Ale-drinker* are,  aa  a rule? 
There  must  be  something  in  It. 
j Evans'  Ale  la  the  complement  of  the  $tren- 
uous  life.  Nature’s  moat  potent  ally. 


RAZZAH 

“ .4/i  iron/*  to  buy  a rnz'ah.” 
“An y particular  kintif" 

” an  A.  Social .” 


Wasted  Caution 

Smith.  “ What’*  that  piece  of  cord  tivul 
around  vour  linger  for!” 

JoNK*.  " My  wife  put  it  there  to  remind 
me  to  mail  her  letter. 

Smith.  " Ami  did  you  mail  it?” 

Jones.  ” No.  She  forgot  to  give  it  to  me.” 


He  Knew 

Not  long  ago  there  entered  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  a trolley  line  in  De 
troit  un  angry  cithern  demanding  " justice  ” 
in  no  uncertain  term*. 

In  response  to  the  official's  gentle  inquiry 
touching  the  cause  of  the  demand,  the  angry 
citi/cn  explained  that  on  the  day  previous 
n*  Id*  wife  was  hoarding  one  of  the  com- 
|*niy’*  ear*,  the  conductor  lliereof  had  step- 
p'd on  his  ipouw’s  drew*,  tearing  from  it 
more  than  a yard  of  material. 

” I can’t  see  that  we  are  to  blame  for 
that,"  protested  the  *U|ierintendent.  “ What 
do  you  expert  11*  to  i|<>.  get  her  a new  dress!” 

“ No,  sir,  I do  not.”  rejoined  the  angry 
citizen,  brandishing  a piece  of  cloth.  “ \V 'lint 
I propose  is  that  you  people  shall  uiateh  thi* 
material.” 


Drink  10  Me  Only  with  Thine 
Eyes,  Colonel 

CnuixM.  Wattkrnon  say*  that  since  tin* 
pa—ing  of  tlip  dry  law*  a Ceorgia  colonel  lias 
[■aid  thirty-five  dollur*  tor  a painting  of  a 
• ocktail!  And  u water-color  ut  that! 


Spooning 

Oil.  he  was  so  stout  when  he  came  to  woo. 
She  cried,  a*  they  -at  in  the  moonlight  blue. 
“ Twould  luke  a ladle  to  -poon  with  you!” 

Whereon  he  answered  her  cheerily. 

“ You  n re  right,  dear  heart.”  he  cried  with 
glee. 

“ I've  alwuy*  -aid  Dial  my  love  should  be 
A ladlelike  girl  like  you!” 

Hut  the  night  was  damp,  and  they  left  full 

And  went  to  the  dining- naMii,  leaving  the 
moon. 

And  finished  the  thing  with  a table-spoon. 

John  Kknukipk  Ha  nos. 


Consistent 

“ Ofmcer,  wlmt  i*  the  charge  aguinst  this 
man?  " inquired  the  judge. 

“ He  called  me  a lobster,  your  honor,”  re- 
plied the  officer. 

” Ah."  exclaimed  tlie  judge,  “ ao  you  im- 
mediately  pinched  him,  ehT’ 
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SHOTS  AND  SNAPSHOTS  AT  BUFFALO  BILL'S 

DRAWN  BY  DAN  SAYRE  GROESBECK. 
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WHEN  WEST  IS  EAST 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


Invasion  of  Prickly-pear 

The  invasion  of  the  prickly-pear,  which 
has  rendered  llmiMmla  U|sui  thoiuand*  of 
acres  of  good  pastoral  ami  agricultural  land 
in  Nrw  South  Walca  ami  the  adjoining 
States  useless,  is  a problem  that  has  been 
brought  more  to  the  front  of  late  by  the 
big  bonus  offered  by  the  Queensland  gov- 
ernment for  an  effective  means  of  eradica- 
ting  the  peat  on  a wholesale  scale.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a question  whether  this 
seeming  pest  has  not  its  commercial  uses. 
Kegarding  the  matter  from  this  point  of 
view,  a llrisliane  chemist  has,  as  a result  of 
experiments,  accumulated  quite  a number 
of  means  of  turning  the  prieklv  pear  to 
useful  and  highly  remunerative  account,  lie 
sees  in  this  despised  plant  commercial  pos- 
sibilities quite  alluring,  and  calculated 
rather  to  eneourage  its  cultivation  than  its 
ruthless  destruction. 

In  his  report  the  Brisbane  chemist  give* 
a iirnnb  r of  uses  to  which  the  prickly  |s-ar 
may  he  put.  Among  them  he  names  aicohol. 
tests  showing  that  seven  gallons  could  be 
secured  from  a ton  of  prfckly-pea^T  feed 
cake  for  stock  feeding;  strawtsiard  and  pa- 
per: and  pulp,  which  may  lie  pressed  hy 
hydraulic  force  into  household  article*,  floor 
cloth,  etc.  Prickly-pear  also  contains  much 
saccharine  matter  which  makes  an  excel- 
lent sugar. 

The  most  practical  use  yet  found  for  the 
prickly-pear  of  the  -suit hern  portion  of  the 
I'nited  States  has  lx-en  for  *t«»ek  feeding. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  encour- 
aging the  employment  of  a plumber’*  torch 
to  scorch  off  the  spines;  when  this  is  done 
it  makes  such  an  excellent  food  for  cattle 
that  they  may  be  sustained  on  it  alone, 
without  other  food  or  water,  for  many 
months  through  a dry  season. 


Considerate  Censorship 

“ Dock  your  father  know  I love  you?" 

“ No.  Papa  isn’t  very  well,  and  we’ve  kept 
it  from  him." 


Travel  in  Mesopotamia 

Tiie  carriage  jostles  tin*  caravan  along  the 
Mesopotamian  mails.  Inasmuch  as  Bagdad 
is  the  most  important  trade  centre  in  the 
Mesopotamian  valley,  there  is  at  all  times 
a large  number  of  merchants  and  traders 
fussing  between  that  city  and  the  surround- 
ing regions.  The  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
who  come  from  many  lands  to  worship  in 
the  holy  cities  of  Kcrhcla  and  Nejef  make 
up  the  great  majority  of  visitors  to  Bag 
dad,  and  their  number  is  said  to  Is-  nearly 
KO.lMiO  yearly.  Pilgrims  from  India  resell 
Bagdad  by  river  steamer  from  Ba*«ora  an-l 
proceed  in  carriages  to  Krrbcla  and  Nejef, 
while  those  who  arrive  from  South  Ktis-da 
and  Persia  come  on  horseback.  in  sedan 
chairs,  in  double  baskets  fastened  to  a mule's 
lack,  or  on  foot. 

The  road  between  Khanikin  and  Nejef 
through  Bagdad  is  the  busiest  of  all.  One 
meets  in  a day’s  travel  dozen*  of  caravans, 
each  numl>ering  from  75  to  100  or  more 
camels,  led  hy  a gaudily  bedecked  animal 
carrying  on  Its  hark  an  embroidered  flag  of 
many  colors.  There  are  hundreds  of* pack 
mule*  and  tiny,  quick-stepping  donkey* 
loaded  down  with  merchandise  of  diverse 
varieties.  The  latter  beast  of  burden  is 
really  the  Mesopotamian  “ express  and  fast 
mail.”  The  wagons  are  of  one  kind — a clum- 
sily built  creation  of  the  wagonette  pattern. 
They  are  manufactured  in  Bagdad  ami  sold 
at  about  $100.  hut  are  both  heavy  and  un- 
comfortable. The  top  is  built  of 'wood  ami 
tin*  side*  have  wooden  shutters  in  place  of 
curtains.  They  have  seating  capacity  for 
eight  passengers,  hut  frequently  as  many  as 
twelve  persons  will  crowd  into  one  carriage. 
The  seats  have  no  cushions,  which  i»  well 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  The  run 
ning  gears  of  the  carriages  bear  no  sign  of 
paint,  hut  all  have  curious  objects  painted 
on  the  door  and  sometimes  inside  to  keep 
off  the  “evil  eye." 


As  Usual 

Stella.  " Did  she  fish  for  compliments?” 
Bella.  “ Yes;  but  the  big  ones  got  away. 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Charlreux 


$i 


Advantages  of  Being  a Coal 
Miner 

FioniEH  have  just  been  compiled  from  the 
payrolls  of  some  of  the  anthracite  coal* 
niining  companies,  showing  the  earnings  of 
capable  contract  miners  since  the  November 
panic.  These  figures  indicate  that  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  have  fared  better 
during  thr  business  depression  than  almost 
all  other  classes  of  labor. 

At  one  of  the  large  ndlierics’in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from 
Wilke*- Bar rr,  thr  net  earnings  of  sixty 
efficient  miners  were  computed;  the  table 
shows  that  each  of  the  sixty  earned,  on  the 
average.  $4.44  for  each  working  day.  Sev- 
eral of  them  earned  more  than  $100  a month 
for  the  three  months  considered.  At  an- 
other colliery  there  were  six  miners  who 
turned,  respectively.  $5.0.1.  $0.14,  $ti.,V2. 
$0,75.  $8.00.  and  $9.15  a day.  The  record 
of  eighteen  capable  men  at  still  another 
mine  show*  average  daily  earnings  of  $4.77. 

There  is  considerable  variation  among  * 
individuals,  because,  a«  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  said  in  it*  report,  “ex- 
perience. natural  capacity,  aptitude  for  the 
work,  individual  industry,  and  habits  of 
sobriety  materially  affect'  the  amount  that 
is  earned." 

I’nder  the  award  of  the  Strike  Commis- 
sion. now  in  force,  the  minimum  rate  at 
which  miners  are  paid  must  remain  fixed, 
regardless  of  business  depression  or  any 
other  circumstance.  Their  earnings  rise, 
however,  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal, 
in  accordance  with  the  “sliding  scale" 
established  by  the  commission.  With  every 
advance  of  five  cent*  above  $4.50  per  ton  in 
the  selling  priec  of  the  domestic,  or  larger 
sizes,  at  tidewater,  the  mine  workers'  pay 
is  increased  one  per  cent.  It  happens,  owing 
to  the  murket  conditions,  thut  April  is  th«i 
only  month  in  the  year  during  which  the 
minimum  wage  prevails. 

Comparison  between  the  figures  gathered 
hy  the  Strike  Commission  of  1002  and  to- 
day's figures  shows  how  the  cost  of  labor  in 
mining  has  increased  in  the  lust  five  years. 
The  commission's  report  included  a table 
which  gave  the  annual  earnings  of  the  em- 
ployees who  work  throughout  the  year  for 
one  company.  There  were  ten  contract 
miners  in  the  list  who  earned  over  $1000 
each  that  year. 

In  i list  of  sixty  miners,  working  in 
one  colliery  of  the  same  company  this  year, 
there  are  thirty-six  who  earned  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $1000  a year  during  the  three 
months  ending  with  January.  At  this 
colliery  there  is  employed  only  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  miners 
employed  by  the  company. 

The  absence  of  labor  disturbances  in  the 
anthracite'  region  is  undoubtedly  due,  to  a 
large  degree,  to  the  increased  and  steady 
earnings.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the 
record  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  which  has 
had  little  to  keep  it  busy  for  the  last  year. 


Why  She  Made  the  Discovery 

Mu*.  Hoyle.  “ I've  found  out  where  my 
hiisltaiid  *|>c nils  hi*  evenings." 

Mrs.  Doyle.  “ Where?" 

Mum.  Hoyle.  "At  home.  You  sec,  I hail  to 
stay  in  myself  last  night." 


The  Slippery  Pronoun 

Max Y are  the  circumlocutions  which  have 
Itcon  devised  hy  civilized  races  in  order  to 
avoid  the  MUWtKH  of  direct  add  I'M.  In 
fact,  it  may  lx-  -said  that  at  the  moment 
wlien  a nation  standardize*  Ms  language  it 
begins  In  have  trouble  with  its  pronouns. 

“ Thou  ” lias,  of  course,  become  obsolete, 
except  in  prayer,  although  it  nourishes 
colloquially  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
second  person  plural  is  substituted.  In 
parts  of  the  south  ’*  you-all " is  heard,  a 
further  step  toward  refined  elusivenews. 

In  France  and  Germany  "thou”  has 
I wen  retained  in  familiar  or  aemi-contemptu- 
ous  apecch.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  llie  third  person  is  substituted  habitu- 
ally in  place  of  iL 
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WHAT  THE  SONS  ARE  DOING 


Copynjiht.  i«oft.  hr  OlMttUMl 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT . .IK.  (ON  THE  RIGHT ) , AKI>  CAPTAIN  FIT7-- 
lll'UII  I.K.E,  tr.  H.  A.  (ON  THE  LETT),  IN  " ARMY  ItlUAtON  NO.  10,” 
IN  WHICH  THE  PRESIDENT'*  I40X  RECENTLY  JOCRNKYED  FROM 
WASHINGTON  TO  DEI-AWARE  CITY.  DEI..,  1M)  MILES  IN  3 HOIKS 


PRINCE  EDWARD,  THE  ELDEST  SON  OK  THE  PRINCE  OK  WALES.  ON 
HIS  WAY  HOME  FROM  THE  KOVAL  NAVAI.  COLLEGE  AT  OSIIORNE.  KoK 
A IIK IKK  HOLIDAY  AT  HOME.  PRINCE  EDWARD  IS  POCKTEEN  YEARS 
OIJI,  AND  IS  FOLLOWING  HIM  FATHER’S  FOOTSTEPS  IN  THE  NAVT 


New  Clothes  from  Old 

What  wmiltl  lie  the  feelings  of  the  mll- 
lionnire,  elolhed  in  »n  expensive  suit  just 
miide  for  him  hv  * fashionable  tailor,  could 
hr  know  that  this  same  attire  is  composed 
largely  of  the  rug  dlbris  which  covered  llie 
l«ack  of  the  tramp  who  once  begged  a meal 
at  his  I tack  yard? 

Vet.  outside  the  homespuns  of  the  South, 
a nd  the  imported  tweeds  made  kv  the  Harris 
islanders,  there  is  practically  no  piece  of 
••loth  manufactured  which  is  not  at  least  one* 
lift  I*  ulioddv.  that  is  to  say,  conusmed  of  old 
rags  which  have  been  shredded  in  the 
" devil,”  as  the  machine  which  iierforms  this 
office  is  known,  n-spun,  and  Mended  with 
ih'W  \ arns. 

This  is  not  due  to  the  dishonesty  of  manu 
fact  urns  of  cloths,  hut  Ikvuiiw  the  amount, 
of  wool  which  is  produced  aiiiiuallv  is  not 
enough  to  go  round.  A real  suit  o/  wool  is 
practically  Indestructible.  Kven  in  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  gissl 
hroadcloth  cost  Sd  a yard;  and  fathers  of 
rcs|irctaMc  families  would  have  two  suits, 
one  for  working,  ami  one  for  Sundays,  which 
lasted  them  during  the  greater  isriisl 
of  their  nutural  lives.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century,  when  the  world's  population 
ls*gan  to  increase  at  a rate  previously  un- 
known. the  Wool  supplier  fell  dangerously 
short,  ami  certain  Yorkshire  manufacturers 
set  themselves  Ihc  task  of  extracting  the 
woollen  yam  from  rags.  After  long  and  ex 
[tensive  ellnrts  they  mhwM  in  I his  under- 
taking. The  discovery  of  a means  of  extract- 
ing the  wool  revolutionized  the  clothing  in- 
dustry. It  made  cIm>m|>  suits  |Kmsihle.  It 
brought  the  sewing-machine  into  existence. 
It  broke  down  the  flourishing  business  nf  the 
“old  dollies  men."  who  had  grown  rich  by 
hawking  the  discarded  wool  garments  of  the 
rieh  among  llieir  poor  clients. 

The  shoddy  industry  now  gives  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  bands,  and  lots  brought 
wealth  and  pros|>erity  into  many  districts 
of  ihc  doth  manufacturing  countries.  There 
i«  a world-wide  trade  in  rugs,  which  an1  col- 
lected at  various  points  and  shipped  micdly 
to  I lew  shore,  in  Kngland.  where  millions 
have  hern  invested  in  this  trade.  Old  suits. 


dockings,  underwear,  gloves,  carpets,  and 
blankets  all  go  into  the  “ devil."  to  emerge 
as  wool  vam.  afterward  to  l«e  blended  with 
the  iuiil]onaire'a  new  suiting.  “Shoddy” 
means  waste,  but  nothing  is  wasted  in  the 
“ devil's " maw.  Ilesidca  new  wool  a valu- 
able oil  is  ext  carted,  ns  well  as  prussiafr  of 

tsila-sh;  while  Hock  for  bedding  and  up- 
lolstery  in  made  from  the  residue.  There  is 
a more  valuable  kind  of  shoddy  made  from 
hard  rags,  tailors’  clippings  and  strips,  old 
tweeds,  and  friezes.  This  article  is  known 
as  “ tnungo." 


King  Edward's  Almsgiving 

The  annual  distribution  of  the  royal 
Isiunty.  in  the  fonu  of  Maundy  money,  has 
iu-t  lieen  made  with  picturesque  rereinoiiiea 
in  Went minster  Ahliey.  Sixty-seven  old  men 
and  an  equal  nutnls-r  of  women  were  the 
recipient  a. 

Kverv  year  for  several  hundreds  of  years 
Maundy  money  has  Iwcn  distributed  hv  the 
Knglisli  sovereign  to  as  many  old  men  and 
women,  separately,  as  there  are  years  to  bis 
age.  Thus  on  the  last  occasion  of  tjuecn 
Victoria's  benevolence  eighty-one  | arsons  of 
either  sex  received  this  alms. 

A long  procession  marched  along  I lie 
Abls-y  choir,  including  I lie  Ia»rd  High  Al- 
moner. the  Until,  the  children  of  the  « lui|«  | 
Itoyal.  the  AMnw  choir,  and  the  Royal  Al- 
monry. the  sis' ret  ary  of  the  Almonry  and  his 
ns-i-tant,  girt  with  towels,  as  well  as  the 
Veomen  of  the  (itiard. 

Kacli  man  received,  in  all.  and  each 
woman  ♦lili.oO,  These  slim*  im-luih  >|  the 
Maundv  coins,  sixlv  seven  pence  in  s|ircially 
minted  money.  twn|a>nny,  thirejs-nny.  ami 
fori rrs-n try  pieces.  These  i-oiie*  were  eagerly 
sought  after  by  collectors.  and  IsuigliL  Up 
at  many  limes  Ihrir  mines. 

Three  other  bounties  hud  la-eit  previously 
given.  They  were  the  minor  Isiunty.  the 
discretionary  bounty,  and  the  royal  gate 
alms,  and  they  were  doled  out  ul  the  lloyal 
Almonry  to  one  thousand  wgisl  and  «|c*erv- 
illg  subjects  of  the  King. 


The  Supply  of  Turpentine 

WtTHlN  a few  years  tire  turpentine  ppdi- 
lein  will  come  to  the  front.  While  the  sup- 
ply of  this  commodity  is  never  likelv  to 
fail,  an  inevitable  increase  in  price  will  go 
hand  in  hand  witli  the  depletion  ui  the 
[due  forests. 

Turpentine  can  Is-  distilled  from  all  the 
pines;  but  the  chief  source  is  the  pine  Iwr- 
rena  of  the  Southern  Stales,  extending  from 
North  < arolina  to  the  swamps  of  Florida. 
Already  the  Is-st  sections  of  pine  land*  have 
Iss-n  worked  out.  and  the  di-tiller*,  creep- 
ing mile  by  mile  down  the  e»«ast  in  search 
of  fresh  supplies,  are  working  on  the  last 
I ront  ter — the  barrens  of  the  central  Floridan 
js'ti  insula. 

The  turpentine  camp  is,  like  the  oyster 
grounds,  the  scene  of  much  cruelty  and  hard- 
ship. Many  ramps  in'  worked  liy  the  labor 
of  convicts,  leased  out  to  the  contractors  by 
their  State  government-,  These  men  are 
housed  in  strong  stockade-*,  on  the  four 
towers  of  which  guards  sit  with  loadtsl  rillc*. 
The  free  eant|M  are  recruited  in  the  main  by 
negroes  from  the  c*w«t  [sots.  When  a man 
is  " wanti-l " tor  any  «'rime.  lie  generally 
strikes  inland  for  the  nearest  turpentine 
camp,  where,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor, 
he  i-  sure  of  a friendly  reception. 

When  the  “ dripri>h-r " nr  mounted  ad- 
vu ins'  agent  of  the  coni|Kiny  has  located  a 
suitable  site  for  a camp,  the  stockade  is 
invted,  or  a row  of  raluns  for  the  free 
lalmrer*.  Hie  giant  still  of  mp|wr  is  set 
up.  and  day  and  niglil  the  work  is  kept  in 
operalioit  until  the  lur|M'iititic  has  hren  ex- 
tracted from  the  ire*-.  To  ohlain  the  sm|> 

I Iii*m'  nr*-  scored  with  an  instrument  s|s-vi«ll\ 
devised  for  this  purpose.  and  III*'  sap.  trick- 
ling down  into  u rcixqitacle.  apeedily  erapo 
inti-s.  leaving  ls'hin*l  a gummy  Huhataiicc 
wbi.li  i-  -ul*-*'i|ii*'iil Iv  se  raped  away,  pul  into 
Istmls.  and  curled  to  lb*-  distillery.  There 
il  is  converted  into  turpentine,  rosin,  and 
water.  Ill*'  ro-in  adheres  to  the  sides  nf 
iIh>  vat.  mol  ib.'  Iliiid-  are  drawn  off  into  a 
barrel.  The  lnr|s'nt ine.  rising  to  the  -nr 
tin-'  »f  Ho'  wai>  r.  i«  ilii'ii  drawn  off  into  a 
-i  * 'mill  ltairol,  after  w liieli  it  is  ready  for 
mi  le. 
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The  Story  of  Rum 

“The  chief  fuelling  they  make  «>n  the 
inland  i*  Rumbullion.  alia*  Kill-Devil.*'  *U\* 
an  old  dcscript inn  of  IturbadiM.  written  in 
lfilo,  "and  thin  in  made  of  migar  cane  dU- 
lilhti,  a hot.  hellish.  and  terrible  liquor." 

Thin  ia  one  of  our  earliest  authorities  on 
rum.  whose  potent  power**  led  to  the  extm- 
t.ion  of  its  name  to  cover  all  spirituous  in- 
toxieanta.  The  rise  and  fall  of  rum  i<*  un- 
]'iirnlli'li-*l  in  the  story  of  alcoholic  beverage*. 
It  wan  Admiral  Vernon,  of  the  Hrit ioh  navy, 
” Old  Urogram.*'  aa  In-  wax  railed,  in  allusion 
to  hia  «•* ml , who  introduced  among  the  sailor* 
the  daily  ration  of  rumbullion  that  i*  still 
issued  to  the  Kngll-h  army.  “ Rumbullion  " 
was  shortened  to  **  rum,"  and  the  word 
“grog”  -till  commemoratea  the  memory  of 
“Old  Urogram.” 

Rum  rapidly  became  the  popular  beverage 
of  the  world.  It  wa»  the  special  favorite  of 
tin-  New  Kngland  town*,  and  cargo  after 
cargo  was  shipped  to  Africa  to  lie  exchanged 
for  alavea.  In  fact,  it  ia  onlv  of  recent  yeura 
that  the  cheaper  " trade  gin  ' ha*  supplanted 
it.  All  Dickena'a  aailormen  and  riverside 
eharnctera  drank  rum  — Quilp,  for  whom 
Little  N'rll  mixed  it  with  terror;  ami  Cap 
tain  ('little,  for  whom  Florence  poured  out 
a perfeet  drink.  About  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  rum  la-gan  alowly  to  de- 
cline before  tin-  allurement*  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  whiakey  in  Kngland,  and  tin*  aeductive 
applejack  **f  New  Kngland.  The  substitution 
of  tin-  augar  licet  for  canea  dealt  it  a power 
ful  blow,  although  it  still  remains  the  chief 
leverage  in  the  West  Indie*,  Uuianax,  and 
augar-eane  eountrlea. 

Rut  the  day  of  rum  is  over.  The  majestic 
rumbullion  llr-t  became  familiarised  as  rum. 
and  then  fell  into  contempt.  The  name  i* 
already  a Prohibitionist  expletive;  *oon  it 
will  have  become  nothing  hut  a memory. 


Shields  for  Modern  Warriors 

Rbtknt  experiments  at  Sheffield,  England, 
suggest  the  |Mmxibility  tliat  in  this  century 
shields  may  once  more  form  an  Important 
part  of  the  equipment  of  an  army.  Steel 
shields,  three  millimeters  in  thickness,  and 
about  150  square  inches  in  area,  have  been 
devised,  which  afford  complete  protection 
against  bullets  fired  from  the  servin'  rifle 
at  a range  of  400  yard*.  The  small  sin*  of 
the  shield,  which  weighs  only  seven  pounds, 
requires  that  the  soldier  shall  lie  prone  bn 
the  ground  in  order  to  Is*  sheltered.  Karli 
shield  ha*  a loophole  for  the  rifle,  and  studs 
at  the  sides,  so  thut  a series  of  them  ean  lie 
linked  into  a continuous  screen.  The  idea 
is  that  by  the  use  of  such  shields  the  neces- 
sity of  digging  trenches  may  be  avoided. 


Drawbacks  of  Widowhood 
in  India 

Tiik  Indian  papers  record  a curious  ease 
arising  out  of  the  terrible  custom  of  infant 
marriage  in  that  country.  The  daughter  of 
Mr.  .lustier  Mookerjee.  a learned  Hindu, 
was  married  when  she  was  under  ten  years 
of  age.  ami  she  became  a widow  two  mouths 
after  the  ceremony.  Though  he  could  not 
resist  the  early  marriage  custom  sanctioned 
by  his  creed,  the  judge  stuud  nut  against  that 
other  custom  which  condemns  the  child- 
widow  to  life-long  misery  in  her  dead  Ims- 
hand's  family,  and  he  determined  to  have 
her  mnrrird  again.  The  husband's  relatives 
claimed  and  obtained  a power  of  guardian- 
ship over  her  child,  hut  ls*fore  it  could  be 
exereisetl  Hie  second  marriage  had  taken 
place,  and  I lien*  is  to  Is*  a legal  si  niggle  to 
determine  precisely  how  the  claims  of  the 
dead  husband's  family  can  !*•  reconciled 
with  I lie  living  hu-diand'fl  rights.  Tin* 
judge's  action  will  have  the  support  of  many 
Hindu*  who  are  eager  to  break  down  a cus- 
tom that  condemns  thousands  of  young  girls 
to  a life  that  is  almost  worse  than  slavery. 
Rut  the  power  of  tin1  older  schools  of 
thought  is  gjeut.  and  Hriti*li  lawmakers  and 
administrators,  though  deploring  the  evils 
of  infant  marriage,  must  shrink  from  inter- 
ference with  customs  which  claim  to  have 
religious  sanction. 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 

Hand,  Horse,  Motor  Power 

COLDWELL  Motor 
Lawn  Mowers  have 
been  adopted  for  use 
by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  New 
York  City  Park  Dept. 

Also  by  many  of  the 
largest  Golf  Clubs  of 
this  country. 

Said  for  Cjitilogue 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

19  Coldwell  8treet,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


financial 


Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers*  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques,  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 


tUNKXHk,  No.  U)  Wall  Stmxxt. 


GROSSHERZOGLICH  HESSISCHES 

BAD  NAUHEIM 

Near  Frankfort  o/M. 

HEART  DISEASE,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  FEMALE 
DISEASES,  SCROFULA.  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

BATHS  TAKEN  IN  1007.  410.277. 

NUMBER  OF  GUESTS  IN  1007.  20.66*. 

A«  a real  (are  «i  nrnmanend  Ilia  charmingly  ailuaiaii,  amall 
and  quiet  GROSSH.  BAD  SALZHAUSEN.  near  Nidda  <K.  K. 
Station.  Frirdbcrz.  NidcD).  Bcaulilul  Walks  ilirougli  F.wytlt, 
Sulbaih  Spainga,  Pure  Air. 


Coppriflbt  notice 


liar  «if  Mirth,  l»0H,  llvnry  Jam**,  of  it.*  United  Slat*-, 
hath  il»iK«»i!*d  in  (hia  Office  the  title  ot  a 1"“’*'  •*■-•—  1 

which  la  In  111*  fulUiwing  s i Kit*.  Ur  w 
square.  Ily  tirnry  Jam**,  Jr.  ]iiii*uatr 
XUuricr.  New  Yuck:  llatp**  A llrulhrr*,*' 
lr*  claim*  a*  author  and  p-tnjirlcl.ic  III  cirri 
law*  .if  Oi*  United  State*  l**|iectlnK  iu|iyrlKliti 

<Man«d)  Ilmnt-ST  IVtnam,  Librarian  o/  i or 
Hy  r iioavai.il  ScM.Basr.,  Rrglilir  »f  Vogt  right 
to  renewal  lor  fourteen  year*  from  May  6.  1908. 


Morton  Trust 
Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 


Travellers  Letters 

of  Credit 
Foreign  Drafts. 


ffiKeeleyj 

^(ure 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A scientific  retnedv  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  FEE  LET  INSTITUTES  r 


l«hl.  III. 

rl»*.  led. 
lull. 14.  1*4. 


rill-bar*.  |*a, 

( jsla  ruth  a»« 

Wiatnka'w 


>-«t«s.  I*.  1 . 
Ill  N.  I acllol 


lv.ll.  a *4  li<k  ** 
h.nk  I'm*I|,  S.  II. 


• nr*-.  V II 

l’hll*4rl|.XIu.  I*a„  . , 

• It  X.  Mre.4  X.  W I— le*«. 

llurrUI-ur*.  |*e.  I^«4an.  t.Bfflaed. 
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COUNTERFEITERS. 


« 


The  Actual  Worth 

Ol  an  ami  listing  machine  u in  what  it 

doe*,  how  it  dor*  it.  and  how  long  '*  ^*11  do  i». 
The  Umvetaal  Adding  and  Ijiting  Machine  will 
produce  the  maximum  ol  nice,  clean,  cleai-cut. 


accutate  woik  with  the  least  eflort.  and  it  will  lait 
Ioom  under  any  kind  ol  use  than  any  other 
adding  «>d  lining  machine  ever  built. 


Company 

3UJ  LacUd.  A»a. 
St.  Louia 


Chalfonte 

Is  a New  Fireproof  Building 
of  the  Best  Type  Located 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIERS 

The  Leeds  Company 

Solicits  your  patronage  and 
invites  you  to  write  for  Il- 
lustrated Folder  and  Rates. 

Chalfonte  is  Always  Open 

READ  THE  BARRIER 


ABBOTT’S  buiers 


Important  to  »ee  that  It  is  Abbott's. 


THE  IMMUTABLE  REPUTATION 


HUNTER 

WHISKEY 


ABSOLUTS  PURITY 
MATURITY  AND  FLAVOR 

THIS  IS  A FIXED  FACT 
IN  PUBLIC  PREKFRENCE. 
PROVEN  BY  ITS  WON- 
DERFUL POPULARITY. 

GUARANTEED  UNDER  THB 
PURE  FOOD  LAW. 


vm.  C i* atlas  a 8' 


ClubCocKtajls 


A Bottled  Delight 

A correctly  proportioned  cock- 
tail  is  ® drink  a * rare  as  it  10 

delightful,  club  cocktails 

are  perfect  cocktails — an  expert 
blend  of  fine  old  liquors,  measure- 
mixed  to  exact  proportion.  No 
ckance-mixed  cocktail  ever  made 
can  duplicate  tkeir  even,  exquisite 
flavor. 

^ kind*.  At  all  goo d dealer*.  Man- 
hattan ( whiskey  baac  ) and  Martini 
(gin  bate ) are  universal  favorite*. 

Q&yyfiiu  blein  ^Bro. 

HARTFORD  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


Read 

THE  BARRIER 
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14  Better  than 
THE  SPOILERS’* 


THE, 

BARRIER 


T? 1 RST  of  all,  this  new  novel 
-I  by  Rex  Beach  is  a big, 
buoyant,  bracing  story  of  the 
last  frontier — Alaska — a story 
to  equal  “The  Spoilers"  in 
every  way.  This  is  one  half  of 
THE  BARRIER.  The  other 
half  is  its  triumphant  love 
drama.  In  this  the  new  book 
surpasses  “The  Spoilers.” 

By 

REX  BEACH 

Author  of 

THE  SPOILERS 

In  THE  BARRIER  there  is 
a new  setting,  too,  but  still  in 
the  virile  air  of  the  North.  The 
new  people  whom  Mr.  Beach 
makes  live  before  you  in  the 
clean  - cut  pages  of  THE 
BARRIER  are  intensely  hu- 
man. More  than  one  of  them 
will  become  celebrities  in  fiction. 


Handsomely  Illustrated 

SI.50 

HARPER®  BROTHERS 

PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


THE  STORY?  In  the  opening  chapter  of  THE  BARRIER 
the  reader  scents  a mystery  and  is  on  the  eve  of  a love 
affair.  Old  man  Gale,  a trader  at  Flambeau  on  the  Yukon, 
the  father  of  three  children  mothered  by  an  Indian  squaw, 
brings  the  story  on  with  a rush.  His  daughter,  Necia,  a beauti- 
ful girl  of  eighteen,  is  THE  BARRIER’S  heroine.  Necia  falls 
in  love  with  and  is  loved  by  Lieutenant  Burrell,  a young  Ken- 
tuckian, arrived  with  a handful  of  men  at  the  post  to  act  as 
mounted  police.  From  this  critical  moment  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  to  the  end.  Some  quaintly  humorous  characters 
are  introduced  also.  In  fact,  the  humor  of  THE  BARRIER 
is  another  feature  in  which  it  surpasses  “The  Spoilers.” 

THE  BARRIER. 
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n Million  Dollars  in  3?  Weeks! 

Ordinary  Life  Insurance  Issued. 

The  New  Low  Cost  Policy 

^ OF 

The  Prudential 

is  the. Greatest  Triumph  in  Life  Insurance! 

This  is  the  Policy  the  People  Want! 


After  eight  months  of  unparalleled  success,  read  what  our  Enthusiastic 

These  are  selected  from  hundreds  of  letters. 


Field  Managers  say. 


"The  Policy  sells— and  It  satisfies." 

" It  meets  all  competition.  The  demand  Is  constantly  growing  in  f .vft, 
of  absolute  guarantees  rather  than  estimates  and  J^rSfnSlT" 
"Growing  demand  for  lowest-prtce  Life  Insurance.  Prudential 
reeentatlves  Hava  . dlatlnc.lv.  advantage  ov.r  cotnp^SSS  » 

‘1Z£^J2££l? ,nv,ncib'-’  -d * 

■■  It  enables  a nun  to  entry  a lartc.  policy  for  a small  prcmlnm.- 

'SS3S^»»«s=. 

" New  Policy  la  what  the  people  want." 

""d  *"d  unchangeable,  no  company  ha.  met 

cTriHSc7i**e,)' ,h*" hM  Th'  *,™d"i‘*1  •'•"Tfi 

"New  Prudential  Policy  beat  contract  Issued  by  an,  company." 

"The  business  of  my  agency  this  year  han  Increased  more  than  ,oo'  " 
'°r  ,lr*‘  TWO  ""•"«■■  »'  *00*  exceeds  first  .1,  month. 
“We  are  on  the  ground  with  the  proper  goods  and  the  proper  prices  •>_ 

“ ^stTp^aud^vuniriodlty .^^No^proniife^to  pey.’^but^a  ^Yuamnlee^o 

pay  1 No  estimates  or  guesses,  hut  PACTS."  K“*r»"«ce  to 

"New  Policy > appeals  to  smart  merchant.  He  but  a It  aa  he  would 
merchandise,  knowing  net  cost  from  the  start."  W°U,d 

"Nt'h*  b£7."C°St  Pruden“*'  poll<tf  l»  'ho  standard.  We  repreMW 

" ",  I*  «»  P*y  « high  premium  tor  privilege  of  getting  . 

• mad  percentage  of  cost  back.  It  Is  best  to  beglo  wlih  a net  oEe 
mlum  sc  provided  In  The  Prudential  New  Low  CoatPolkv" 

"New  Policy  I.  the  most  hu.lnes.llke  proposition  In  Life  Insurance  " 

“^«.rtf^,rr^."'  "h"*1  'u”r*n,"d  “«-*•  M»st 

" 'T!n“  «m^!S„^0n(^“^^,l*d,'*rt'y  th‘  intelligence 


-James  Perry , Xav  York  City. 

-J.  S.  Cranston,  Boston,  Mass. 

-Henry  Wert  inter,  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 

A’.  J.  Mix,  New  York  City, 
—JohnC.  Wright,  Rochester,  X,  Y. 

— T.  C.  Contact,  Detroit,  Mich. 
—Pipes  & Foehl,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

— Fur  low  & Avery,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J A.  Tapia.  Mobile,  Ala. 

—J.  H\  II  ilson,  Cleveland,  O. 

~L.  C . AY* oman.  Providence,  R.  /. 
-Jos.  Hcrsbcrg,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

-.1.  C.  Crowder,  Jackson,  Miss. 

— Louts  Wink,  Cincinnati,  O. 

-*L  O.  On,  Denver,  Cot. 

J ■ H.  Anderson,  Zanesville,  O. 
-E.  L.  Briggs,  Toledo,  O. 


''^StSi?  '*  oo-»P«""ve  case,  heve  written  every 


— H.  R.  Could,  Omaha,  AY b. 

~C.  //.  Johnston,  Des  Moines,  la. 
-B.  H.  Timberlake, 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Annual  Cost 
Whole  Life 
Policy 
Per  $1,000 

Age  20  $14.96 
Age  25  - 16.77 
Age  30  - 19.08 
Age  35  -22.10 

Age  40  - 26.09 
Age  45  -31.47 
Age  50  - 38.83 
Age  55  - 48.98 


This  Is  the  Very  Best  Policy  for  the  Man  Without 
Lite  Insurance,  and  for  the  Mon  Who  Needs  More. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  POLICY  TO-DAY. 

Slate  age,  nearest  birthday,  and  occupation.  Write  Department  T. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


JOHN  F.  ORYOEN. 

President. 


Incorpofatrd  as  a stock  Oxa party 
by  lb*  Slate  at  New  Jeracy. 


Home  Office: 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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This  Is  the  First  Public  Lib  vary 
To  Install  a Pianola  Piano 

and  a Free  Library  of  Pianola  Rolls 


DR.  MELVIL  DEWEY,  at 
the  time  he  was  New  York 
State  Librarian,  made  a start- 
ling prophecy  in  one  of  his  public 
addresses. 

He  predicted  that  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when  all  libraries  which 
aim  to  be  completely  equipped  would 
have  large  collections  of  Pianola 
rolls  to  be  loaned  as  freely  and  un- 
hesitatingly as  books. 

“ Why  should  not  the  public  borrow 
songs  of  Schubert  as  well  as  songs  of 
Tennyson?”  asked  Dr.  Dewey. 

The  Evanston,  111.,  Public  Library 
has  put  Dr.  Dewey’s  idea  into  prac- 
tical operation.  A Weber  Pianola 
Piano  and  a collection  of  500  carefully 
selected  music-rolls  are  now  at  the 
service  of  Evanston  residents.  Those 
who  own  Pianolas  can  take  the  rolls 
home,  while  others  can  play  them  in 
the  library’s  music-room. 


It  is  an  impressive  thought  that 
lies  back  of  this  innovation,  and  this 
is  the  thought: 

The  Pianola  hat  taken  Music  out  of 
the  class  of  the  so-called  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS — has  made  it  the 
universal  possession  of  the  MANY, 
rather  than  an  exclusive  art  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  privileged  few. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  it  is  always 
tlic  Pianola  that  is  selected  by  those  who  buy 
with  a full  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  different  Piano-players.  The 
Pianola  is  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind  to 
be  purchased  for  a public  library,  just  as  it 
was  the  first  instrument  ret  be  installed  in  a 
college.  To-day  there  are  over  100  leading 
educational  institutions  that  are  using  the 
Aeolian  Company's  instruments  in  their 
musical  courses. 

Musically  and  mechanically,  the  Pianola 
is  universally  recognized  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  its  class,  a fact  ample  proven  by 
its  great  sale,  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
Piano-players  combined. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  St.  NEW  YORK 
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COMMENT 

The  Meeting  of  the  Governors 

As  the  Weekly  gors  to  press,  tlie  Governors  nre  gathering 
in  Washington  in  ltn|Hnise  to  the  President’*  invitation,  to 
■pond  time  rlays,  beginning  May  13,  in  considering  ami  dis- 
eiiwing  with  him.  with  one  (mother,  and  with  other  eminent 
citizens,  some  matters  of  great  imtionnl  importance  hut  out- 
si<le  of  parly  politic*.  on  which  it  is  important  that  there 
should  l>e  co-operation  between  the  authorities  of  the  various 
States.  The  programme,  so  far  ns  it  has  Inn-11  divulged,  in* 
eludes  a series  of  addresses  |»y  eminent  authorities  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  physieal  resources  of  the  country  nml 
their  conservation,  the  control  of  disease  in  both  men  and 
cuttle,  and  sueh  problem*  ns  divorce  and  transportation.  Wl- 
find  Mr.  Carkeuie  east  for  a discourse  on  ores  and  related 
minerals.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  for  a talk  on  railway  extension 
and  waterway  development,  Mr.  John  Mitchell  and  others 
for  talks  nUmt  coal  mining,  and  so  on.  Forty-one  Governors 
out  of  the  forty-five  accepted  the  President's  invitation.  It 
is  very  interesting  that  they  should  meet  in  this  fashion. 
To  be  sure,  we  must  not  expect  too  great  results  from  their 
coming  together.  AH  winter  long,  and  every  year  since  the 
government  started,  the  authorized  representative*  of  the 
States  have  met  in  Congress,  thereby  bringing  the  States  into 
close  and  familiar  relations  in  the  mnnuer  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  So  the  States  are  not  stranger*  to  one  another. 
Hut  whereas  Congress  is  the  authorized  contrivance  by  which 
they  ngn-e  on  Federal  legislation,  this  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
ernors sN-ma  intended  to  help  them  to  a co-operative  under- 
standing about  matters  still  under  State  control ; ami  what- 
ever hel|M  to  get  the  States  top-tlu-r,  so  that,  each  for  it- 
self, they  will  promote  obj«-et*  which  are  im]w>rlant  to  the 
common  welfare,  is  certainly  eommcmlable.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  long  since  then-  has  ls-en  so  interesting  a May  mi-eling 
as  this  one  that  is  gathering  a*  we  write,  and  we  ho|ic  then) 
will  n-sult  from  it  iniu-h  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  ami  n 
quickening  «»f  the  iinpulsit  towanls  wise  nml  friendly  co- 
operation. 

Property  Right*  in  Texas 

lb-plying  to  some  ohservarions  in  the  Wkkki.Y  upon  the 
apparently  uneertain  state  of  property  rights  in  Texas,  our 
g*Nsl  friend  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chn-nirh-  offer*  its  si— ur- 
anee  “that  Texas  is  to-day  more  strongly  imlividualistii*. 
I< -s  socialist i«\  thun  any  other  Stale  in  tin  Union,  and  that 
in  no  other  State  are  pm|K-rty  rights  held  i.mrc  sacred  than 
in  Texas.”  Hut  s|ieakiug  through  the  tm-uth  of  n fictitious 
colonel.  ompJoyvtl,  possibly,  to  express  thoughts  that  a Texas 
news|Nip«-r  may  not  confess  to  with  impunity,  it  admit*.  or 
at  least  connives  at  tin-  admission,  tliat  tlw  Stale,  angered 


by  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  meet  expectations,  haa  of 
late  oppressed  them,  and  that  some  of  its  railroad  luw*  “ are 
iilioiirdly  burdensome  and  vexatious."  What  looka  hereabouts 
like  an  invasion  of  the  projierty  rights  of  railroad  owners 
in  Texas  it  finds  to  Is-  “only  an  excessively  zealous  nt tempt 
to  protect  the  pro|K-rty  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  against 
invasion  l»y  or  in  tin?  inten-st  of  the  owner*  of  tlie  railroads.” 
So  lx-  it;  but  in  spite  of  its  assurance  as  to  the  aaen-dneiw  of 
property  riglits  in  Texas,  tlm  Chronicle  seems  to  us  not  yet 
able  to  filler  outside  investors  much  induc-ement  for  tlie 
acquisition  or  creation  of  new  railroad  property  in  that  State. 
The  attitude  of  Texas  to  its  railroad*  nt  present  looks  to  us 
very  like  the  attitude  of  a trapja-r  to  something  that  cannot 
get  away.  It  is  not  an  attitude  that  attracts  such  inventors 
as  an-  not  yet  caught. 

Bryan  Wins  In  Massachusetts 

The  Dnmoeratft  of  Mnssai'liusclts.  in  convention  in  Boston ' 
4ui  Xla.v  7,  elected  by  a vote  of  to  1 .12  a ticket  of  ik-legnto* 
at  large  nml  alternates  who  will  go  to  Denver  under  iustruc- 
tiiius  to  vote  for  Mr.  Him  an.  They  also  adopted  a plat  form. 
The  Bryan  wing  <»f  the  party  had  the  votes  in  the  convention, 
but  how  will  it  he  as  to  the  votes  in  the  State?  Bryan  can 
never  carry  Massachusetts.  It  might  lie  possible  to  find  a 
Democratic  eaiuliilate  who  could,  but  in  that  endeavor  the 
Massachusetts  delegates  seem  unlikely  to  give  much  help. 

The  Cue  of  Reid  *p.  the  United  States 

An  interesting  case  has  recently  been  argued  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  Distriet  of 
New  York.  Oscar  W.  Reid,  dismissed  from  the  army,  together 
with  the  rest  of  C Company,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  colored, 
by  order  of  the  President  and  without  trial,  tin  November 
H»,  1006,  has  brought  suit  to  recover  from  the  Unites!  States 
the  pn.v  which,  had  lie  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  service, 
he  would  have  received  between  the  above  date  ami  July 
IS,  1JIU7,  the  date  <»f  the  expiration  of  hi*  terra  of  enlistment. 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  have  submitted  that  his  relation, 
as  a soldier,  with  the  United  States  was  contractual  and 
therefore  not  to  Ik-  terminated  by  fiat  of  tl»c  Executive,  but 
by  due  process  of  law  (in  this  particular  ease  by  court 
martini),  and  the  United  Stnt<-s  District  Attorney  has  re- 
plied that  his  relation  was  merely  one  similar  to  that  of  any 
civil  employee  of  the  government.  Probably  the  United 
States’  contention  is  correct.  However,  the  real  question 
seem*  to  be.  Which  branch  of  tlie  government,  tin*  executive 
or  the  legislative,  has  power  to  dismiss  soldiers  without  trial? 
Article  II.,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  mivs: 

The  Pri-shU-nt  shall  In-  coinniunikT-ln-cliief  «»#  (In-  Army  anil  Navy 
of  tin-  t'nited  States. 

And  Article  I.,  Section  6,  rays: 

The  Congnu*  slmll  have  power  ...  to  make  rule*  for  the 
government  nml  regulation  of  the  In  ml  nml  naval  tons-*. 

Manifestly  the  jiower  here  granted  to  Congress  is  limited 
by  tin*  power  without  which  the  President  cannot  lie  tic  facto 
comma m ler-in-ehief.  This  is  to  my,  when  the  Constitution 
ma«le  the  President  eomnianiler-in-ehief  it  must  have  in- 
vested him  with  the  power  which  inheres — or  hotter,  with  the 
jMiwiTH  which  inhere — in  one  of  that  rank.  The  t-ommuuder- 
iti-ehicf  must  have  Ds-n  given  some  power*  i»f  regulation. 
Was  tlie  |Kiwer  to  dismiss  without  trial  ono  of  them?  For- 
tunately  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  Ding  necessary  to 
answer  this  very  difficult  question,  ns  the  Distriet  Attorney 
has  offered  the  court  in  the  revised  statutes  and  the  army 
regulations  proof  that  sis-ins  to  lx*  convincing  that  Congress, 
even  if  >t  originally  imss^sHl  tin-  disputed  power,  has  this 
long  time  sin**-  ih-h-gali-d  it  to  the  Prcsitlriit. 

JuJion  Harmon  lor  Governor  of  Ohio 

In  noininatiug  Jritsn*  IIammon  for  Governor  the  Dernn- 
erafs  of  Ohio  have  put  up  the  strongest  man  they  hud.  nml 
otm  of  tlie  strengi-st  DetiKK-nifs  iu  the  country.  There  is 
nothing  idsmt  this  #l<  ini«n-'rntioii  of  Ohio’s  confidence  in  Mr. 
Harmon  that  imhnI  biudrr  tin-  del. -gules  nt  Denver  from 
«triiftiug  liim  if  lh«  ir  deliU-rations — if  they  an-  fK-rraitted  t«* 
didil  i-rule  -In .old  bring  them  to  tin-  conclusion  that  In-  i-> 
the  In—!  man  to  head  lh»-ir  ticket.  If  left  when*  he  is,  lie  will 
make  n very  forliliduhle  opponent  for  whoever  run*  against 
him  in  Ohio, 
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The  Vrtmni  Aba  1 cloned  to  Tormentors 

The  House  of  KfpniM'nlHtivM  has  reinserted  into  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  hill  n clause  the  original  intro- 
duction of  which  therein  a year  ago  necessitated  an  abolition 
of  tlie  can  Icons  maintained  at  the  national  old  soldiers' 
homes.  This  reinsertion  should  U*  attributed  to  fear  of  an 
ignorant  and  intolerant  constituency  rather  than  to  expocta- 
tion  that  it  will  have  beneficial  ronorquencm.  For  Congress 
is  HWtire  that  the  abolition  of  the  canteen  at  the  homes  has 
resulted  there,  as  it  has  at  the  army  posts,  in  a great  in- 
crease in  alcoholism  and  resulting  mischief*.  llnvntly  wo 
commented  upon  the  extent  and  manner  of  this  increase. 
It  remains  to  be  asked  why  any  one,  even  if  State  prohibition 
laws  wore  so  far  enforced  and  human  habit  so  far  mutable 
as  to  render  it  possible,  should  endeavor  t«j  nietutnorpho&ize 
veterans  of  thnitseore  and  ten  into  total  abstainers?  It  is 
seldom  to  the  advantage  of  ehlerly  men  to  change  their  habit*, 
prnviilcd  their  habit*  are  anywise  reasonable.  There  art* 
good  reasons  why  drunkenness  should  Is-  discouraged  in  the 
soldier*’  homes,  but  no  good  reason  at  all  for  utb-mpting  to 
shut  off  their  modicum  of  beer  from  old  men  who  have  lung 
been  accustomed  to  some  use  of  stimulants.  The  reformers 
who  have  made  this  attempt  have  I icon  cruel,  ami  the  Con- 
gressmen who  have  yielded  to  them  have  been  cowardly. 
Nothing  hut  harm,  moral  and  physical,  is  likely  to  conic  of 
such  action. 

And  Still  the  Wonder  Grows 

Then,  one  hy  one,  the  counties  twgan  to  tarn  out  the  liquor 
traffic.  llourhon  went  partly  " dry."  Now.  after  twenty  months 
of  local  option,  ninety  three  rountio  are  wholly  "dry."  and  only 
four — Meade,  .IrfTerson.  Kenton,  and  Campbell — still  remain  "wet" 
as  before  the  passage  of  the  law. — llarpcrg  Weekly. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  information  about  Kentucky,  the 
mystery  that  screeches  to  be  solved  is.  What  an*  the  Ken- 
tuckians drinking,  and  how  und  where  do  they  get  it i The 
laws  of  a State  may  be  changed  in  a year,  but  hardly  the 
habits  of  a people. 

Stock  Gambling  and  Apple  Gambling 

The  erudite  editor  of  IIaHP>:r*H  WEEKLY  has  proved,  to  lii*  own 
satisfaction,  at  hast.  Unit  *l«»ek  gambling  is  iwM-ntial  to  the  legiti- 
mate trade  of  this  country.  The  Detroit  Vori  *rgpo*t«  tlmt  lie  go 
one  step  further  and  " advocate  a government  bureau  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  bucket-shop  industry  and  the  cncouragrmrnt  of 
faro.” — K firing  fir  Id  (Ohio  I (lazctle. 

Ik*  thankful,  both  of  you,  that  however  essential  “stock 
gambling **  may  la*  to  trade,  neither  of  you,  nor  any  other 
individual,  is  under  moral  obligation  to  uiulertake  it.  Keep 
out  of  it.  Keep  out  of  apple  gambling  too;  for  we  notice 
that  one  of  the  great  apple  gamblers  has  lately  failed.  For 
a long  time,  the  paper  said,  he  had  been  a notable  buyer  of 
apples  at  wholesale,  buying  extensively  in  the  fall,  wo  sup- 
pose, with  expectation  of  selling  at  a higher  price  in  the  win- 
ter. Rut  this  year  the  market  must  have  dropped  from 
under  him.  for  lie  has  failed.  You  see,  he  took  his  chance 
iu  apples,  and  lost.  It  was  bin  business  to  gamble  in  upplcs 
— a risky  business,  for  apples  don’t  keep  very  well.  By 
pursuing  that  vocation  he  helped  to  make  the  market  for 
apples  in  the  fall.  According  to  your  understanding  of  it 
that  must  have  liecn  wrong,  and  nobody  should  buy  more 
apples  than  be  can  pay  cash  for  at  the  moment,  or  sell  more 
than  1m*  has  in  stock  at  the  time.  Would  you  go  farther 
and  say  that  no  one  should  buy  more  apples  than  he  can 
eat?  That  would  lie  safer.  But,  anyhow,  what,  is  wrong  In 
stock  trading  is  also  wrong  in  apple  trading,  wool  trading, 
or  the  trade  in  bonk*;  and  if  anything  is  right  in  apple 
dealing  it  i*  right  in  stock  ilealing  I no.  There  is  nothing  in- 
trinsically wicked  iu  a stock  certificate  as  an  object  of  pur- 
chase or  sale. 

The  “World'a”  Anniversary 

Sunday,  May  to,  was  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  New  York  World  by  JflKRNI  Pt'UTZKR, 
The  World  celebrated  its  anniversary  by  burning  fireworks 
on  its  roof  und  entertaining  n large  and  distinguished  <o»n- 
pany  on  the  owning  of  May  0.  and  by  publishing  its  biog- 
raphy the  same  night  iu  a remarkably  profuse  and  glorious 
anniversary  Sunday  issue.  The  Il’urW  has  come  to  be  pros- 
perous and  influential  beyond  any  other  newspaper  that  we 
know  of.  It  lately  doubled  its  building.  It  has  doubled  its 
circulation  rcppntcilly.  and  may  do  it  again.  Its  owner  and 


editor  is  doubtless  the  most  powerful  representative  of  his 
profession  now  alive.  The  record  of  what  lie  has  accomplished 
in  the  last,  twenty-five  years  in  the  fats*  of  extraordinary  anil 
peculiar  difficulties  has  hardly  been  matclied  in  the  history 
of  journalism. 

Old-age  Pensions  in  England 

The  reception  of  Premier  Asquint's  plan  for  old-age  pen- 
sions shows  how'  difficult  it  is  for  a great  nation  in  modern 
times  to  undertake  the  paternalistic  can*  of  its  superannuated 
citizens.  According  to  the  budget,  would  provide 

a ]iension  of  weekly  to  every  person  in  Britain,  ex- 

cluding criminals,  lunatics,  and  paupers.  The  number  of 
liensioncrs,  it  is  estimated,  would  not  include  over  half  a 
million  people,  for  no  one  with  nn  income  of  more  than  ten 
shillings  a week  is  to  lie  admissible.  The  , Special  or  stig- 
matizes this  as  “ A plan  to  discourage  the  working  elus.se* 
from  making  adequate  provision  for  old  age.”  and  points  out 
various  Haws  in  the  hill.  For  instance,  the  muii  whose  in- 
come  is  $2..rai  receives  a itcnsinii,  the  one  who  earns  $2.75 
dues  not;  murried  couples,  moreover,  receive  only  seven  shil- 
lings instead  of  ten,  thus  putting  u premium  on  illegitimate 
unions.  But  these  are  minor  considerations.  Tlu*  point  is, 
the  pension  fund  must  come  from  somewhere,  and  a higher 
tariff  seems  therefore  inevitable.  In  Germany,  France,  and 
Ikdgium  the  lienefieiary  as  well  us  his  employer  contributes 
toward  the  fund,  thus  making  the  |iension  a kind  of  insurance 
benefit.  Only  a year  ago  Mr.  Asquith  believed  in  a similar 
scheme  for  England.  His  change  of  front  cannot  now  Is* 
explained.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  so  solid  and  level-headed 
a man  ns  Mr.  Asquint  would  act.  ns  the  Daily  Mail  hints, 
on  the  principle  of  “ After  me  the  Deluge.” 

The  Blood  of  Bullocks  Would  Protest 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Atlanta  Cnntlitiilion 
that  the  citizens  of  Roswell,  Georgia,  the  early  home  of 
President  Roosevelt's  mother,  have  sent  a signed  request 
to  the  President,  “ that  he  stand  for  re-election,  regardless 
of  the  third-term  precedent  or  any  other  inimical  influence.” 
How  come*  it  that  Roswell,  however  moved  by  considerations 
of  sentiment,  is  able  to  overlook  nn  influence  so  incurably 
inimical  to  a third  term  in  this  instance  as  Mr.  Rooskv»:lt’s 
letter?  Does  Roswell  think  that  the  blood  of  the  Bullocks 
would  continue  to  course  uupmtcstingly  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
circulation  if  he  stood  again  for  office  in  the  face  of  that 
letter?  No,  no;  Roswell,  you  do  injustice  to  the  Bullock  stock. 

Money-making  Corrupt*  Sport 

Cardinal  Isku  i:  is  quoted  ns  saying  that  horse-racing  with 
betting  eliminated  is  n legitimate  sport,  and  that  one  effect 
betting  bn*  on  racing  i*  to  destroy  an  innocent  pastime. 
The  cardinal  seems  to  be  a practical  man.  The  race-track 
gentlemen  claim  to  lie  still  more  practical.  They  tell  us 
that  racing  cannot  flourish  unless  race-track  betting  is  al- 
lowed, which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  innocence  is  incom- 
patible with  hpalth  in  horse-racing.  It  may  lie  argued  that 
Governor  HnutES  is  the  |»est  friend  horse-racing  has  got, 
because  he  is  trying  to  divorce  it  from  lotting,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  cardinal,  tends  to  destroy  it.  We  incline  to  tliiuk 
that  not  so  much  belting  per  nr  is  the  trouble  with  lmrse- 
raeing  Hereabouts  ns  money-making.  The  mot  of  all  evil  is 
the  root  of  this  one.  Conceding,  what  experience  teaches, 
that  wherever  horses  race  men  will  bet  on  them,  it  is  still 
conceivable  that  horse-racing  could  lie  maintained  successfully 
in  this  neighborhood  if  it  wen*  conducted  merely  as  a sport, 
and  not  as  a money-making  enterprise.  Money-making  ha* 
corrupted  even  the  intercollegiate  contests.  It  tends  to  <*or* 
rupt  any  sjiort  it  gets  a hold  on. 

An  Innovation  in  Electioneering 

It  is  announced  that  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  one  of  the 
most  energetic  of  English  Socialists,  will  make  twelve  speeches 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  next  fall  in 
Miip(mrt  of  C.  K.  W iiahton,  a Socialist  candidate  for  Congress. 
It  will  he  good  sport  for  the  countess  and  a very  interesting 
experience  for  the  voters  of  the  Flighth  District,  but  a*  a 
precedent  it  will  get  attention,  ami  doubtless  In*  discussed.  Is 
there  objection  to  an  alien  taking  part  in  a political  campaign 
in  our  country?  We  don't  let  foreigners  vote  until  they  have 
been  duly  naturalized;  bow  is  it  about  letting  them  solicit 
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rotes?  We  might,  at  least,  demand  that  they  take  out  a 
license,  hut  on  the  whole  that  docs  not  seem  as  yet  expedient. 
The  better  course  is  to  welcome  any  open  electioneering  that 
helps  to  make  the  voters  think,  and  feel  an  active  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  issues  mirier  discussion.  No  mutter 
what  the  countess  says  if  she  makes  the  Ohio  voters  think, 
it  will  certainly  be  to  their  advantage.  If  she  teaches  heretical 
doctrines,  there  will  be  speakers  enough  to  controvert  her. 

Not  Such  a Bad-looking  Town 

For  decades  past  the  European  traveller  has  been  dis- 
paraging New  York.  The  city  was  an  agglomeration  of  ugli- 
ness, the  toll  buildings  were  monstrosities  upon  the  face  of 
nature,  and  the  skyline  was  a thing  so  hideous  that  the 
artistic  soul  shuddered  at  sight  of  it.  But  changes  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  spirit  of  inspection,  induced  in  part,  no  doubt, 
by  improvement  in  the  show.  A writer  in  the  London 
Spectator,  for  example,  tells  England  that  “ the  very  dis- 
advantages of  New  York  an-  also  its  supreme  beauties.” 
What  other  city  is  there  of  like  size  which  matches  it  in 
position?  uIt  is  a seaside  city.  The  salt  water  laves  its 
feet.  As  the  travelk-r  approaches  it  he  thinks  of  Venice 
rising  from  tho  sea.  or  he  is  perhaps  reminded  of  ancient 
Tyre,  which  stood  out  in  the  sea  as  a bund  from  a wrist, 
and  of  which  the  houses  were  impressively  tall.”  All  of  these 
licauties  and  advantages  have  been  for  years  obscun-d  by  the 
humors  of  foreign  travellers,  but  now  the  mists  seem  to  be 
clearing. 

A Few  Truths  for  a Seeker 

Our  local  coutein|Mjrury  the  Truth-Seeker  says: 

In  giving  Imtli  aide*  of  the  argument  against  the  use  of  ulmlml, 
IIarpcr'h  Weekly  point*  out.  a*  has  often  turn  done  before,  that 
the  dominant  rare*  of  mm.  the  riimI  civilized  countries.  arc  uddictr-d 
to  rum.  The  Scotch  arc  strongly  given  to  whiskey.  So  arc  the 
English.  Germans.  Scandinavians,  and  Russian*,  each  to  their 
favorite  stimulant.  The  Turks,  tin-  Arabs,  and  the  Hindus  don't 
drink.  Mohammed  pro*crilied  alcoholic  beverage*,  deal's  did  nut. 
It  will  la-  noted  tluit  the  rum  drinker*  are  Christian*.  The  rjnes- 
tions  arise  whether  they  drink  rum  because  the}-  are  Christian*, 
or  are  Christians  because  they  drink  rum.  and  whether  it  was  rum 
or  religion  that  made  them  leaders  in  civilization.  As  much  one 
as  the  other,  we  think. 

They  do  not  drink  rum  been  two  they  nre  Christ  iana;  neither 
arc  they  Christiana  because  they  drink  rum;  neither  an- 
they  Christians  becuusc  they  cut  |N«rk.  MmmiMKO  prohibited 
pork,  rum,  and  pictures,  and  permitted  polygamy.  Christ's 
aim  was  not  to  reach  and  regulate  the  spirit  through  the 
laxly,  hut  to  rcgulute  the  body  through  the  spirit.  The  body 
may  he  orderly  ami  governed  in  its  appetites  and  yet  contain 
mi  unrcgi-ncrntc  spirit,  but  a regenerate  spirit  is  bound  to 
induce  n disciplined  nnd  orderly  body.  Bo  “conversion” 
that  in  thoroughgoing  will  cure  the  drink  habit.  Rum  never 
made  any  people  leader*  in  civilization.  Religion  is  the 
greatest  civilizing  force  that  exists,  hut  defective  or  cor- 
rupted religions  retard  ami  limit  the  civilizations  of  the  peo- 
ples they  influence.  Defective  religions  arc  now  holding  back 
most  of  Asia,  und  most  of  the  Christian  countries  doubtless 
suffer  more  or  less  from  corrupted  Christianity.  The  rum  ques- 
tion is  important,  but  not  nearly  so  vital  ns  many  people  think. 
The  true  way  to  nettle  it  is  not  to  make  the  ruin  bad,  or  even 
excessively  scarce,  but  to  make  the  mail  good.  That  is  the 
Christian  way,  and  the  only  way  that  is  permanently  satis- 
factory. That  was  the  method  pursued  by  St.  Patrick  and 
Father  Matthew  in  driving  the  snakes  out  of  Irelumi.  and 
it  cannot  be  beaten.  la-gi-dation.  if  wise,  ran  do  something, 
however,  nnd  should  lie  made  to  do  what  it  can. 


The  Republican  Candidates  for  the  Presidency 

A Larue  part  of  the  May  number  of  the  . V or/ A .Imrrini  Rericte 
i*  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  respective  claim*  of  eight 
Republican  candidate*  for  the  I* resiliency.  Representative  Roe 
TELL,  of  Chicago,  who  handles  the  ruse  of  S|*-uker  Cannon.  in- 
sist* that  the  Republican*.  in  selecting  a nominee,  must  exact 
four  quatiticai-on*,  to  wit.  character,  ability,  attitude  toward  the 
|«  Heir-*  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  |M-r*onu1  popularity. 
The  nominee,  of  eiMirsc.  mu«t  lie  a man  of  approved  integrity.  1 1<* 
must  have  demonstrated  hi*  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Presidential  offw-e  and  hi*  possession  of  executive  energy.  lie 
imi*t  In-  in  sympathy  with  the  present  policies  of  the  government. 
Finally,  lie  must  Is*  a man  of  national  repute,  well  known  and 


well  liked  by  the  people.  Illinois  will  present  to  the  convention 
the  name  of  Speaker  ( an  non  as  the  man  who  best  fills  all  the 
requirement*  of  a successful  Presidential  candidate.  A*  for  Mr. 
Cannon 'tt  personal  popularity,  that  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  hi*  friends  hut  hi*  acquaintances.  and  many  that  have 
never  met  hint,  call  him  " 1‘ncle  Joe.’’  A*  for  his  political  ex- 
js-riencc,  that  ia  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  hi*  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  beginning,  ns  it  did,  in  1873 — thirty-fire 
year*  ago — when  Git  A XT  wa*  Pre*idrnt  und  IU.AINE  Speaker,  ha* 
brought  hint  into  contact  for  a generation  with  all  branches  of 
government,  and  with  all  the  leading  American  statesmen  of  the 
time.  As  chairman  for  many  years  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  he  learned  to  their  minute*!  detail*  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  government.  In  a word.  Speaker  t’AXXOX 
knows,  a*  perhaps  no  other  man  living  know*,  the  country,  the 
government,  and  the  people.  Mr.  lioUTKLL  testifies  that  a strong 
sup|Mirter  of  another  candidate  said  to  him  a few  days  ago. 
**  Speaker  Cannon  is  to-day  the  best  equipped  man  in  the  country 
for  the  Presidency,  and  if  he  were  only  ten  year*  younger,  no  other 
man  would  la-  mentioned  in  the  convention.*’  As  to  his  age,  Mr. 
IkUTKLL  point*  out  that  if  Speaker  CaNXOX  should  lie  elected 
President  this  year  and  be  re-elected  in  1912,  lie  would  at  the  end  of 
his  second  term  still  lie  four  years  younger  than  Gladstone  wa* 
W'hen  he  made  hi.*  last  speech  as  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of 
(’onimons.  The  fact  seem-  to  him  to  dispose  of  the  objection  to 
Speaker  Cannon  on  the  score  of  age,  and  lie  submit*  that  Speaker 
Cannox’r  zealous  and  efficient  co-operation  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  obtaining  front  the  House  of  Representatives  favorable 
consideration  of  the  important  measures  which  Mr.  Roorevki.t  has 
recommended  to  Congress  entitles  him  to  the  cordial  support  of 
all  wlm  feel  that  on  “ (hr  steady  administration  of  the  Inws  " rests 
the  security  of  property  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  J.  1).  Whelfley  invites  us  to  contemplate  Mr.  Gkohue  B. 
('(BTEHOf's  phenomenal  rise  since  in  1891  he  wa*  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Karly  in  1893, 
while  I(akmi»oX  wa#  still  Prcaidcnt,  he  became  secretary  to  tho 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  Washington.  When  (.'LEVS- 
LAXD  presently  entered  the  White  House,  CotcTKLYOU,  who  was  then 
but  thirty  year*  of  agr,  ex|*-etetl,  a*  a Republican,  to  la*  dismissed, 
hut  made  himself  so  useful  that  he  was  retained  in  office,  ami 
Postmaster-General  Ht**n.i.  recommended  him  n*  stenographer  to 
the  PrrsiilinL  Till*  post  he  kept  until,  under  the  McKinley 
administration,  he  became  assistant  secretary  to  the  President, 
and,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  -I.  A.  Porter,  he  waa  appointed 
secretary.  Soon  after  Mr.  Roosevelt’*  elevation  to  the  Presidency, 
lie  was  made  Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and 
loihor.  und  in  the  subsequent  campaign  of  1904  discharged  with 
singular  efllrimcy  the  dutii-*  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Karly  in  March.  10M,  he  wa*  made  Post- 
master-General, and  soon  afterward*  was  transferred  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  now  hold*.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a remarkable  career,  und  one  that  hereafter  seem*  cer- 
tain to  hear  fruit.  He  i*  not  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  flic  Presidency,  however,  nnd  he  hua  never  run  la-fore  the 
people  for  a |M>litical  office.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  are 
doubtless  justified  in  disregarding  his  citmlhbiry. 

Mr.  Addihox  C.  Harris,  of  Indiana  (formerly  our  minister  to 
Austria),  speak  * for  Vice-President  FairbaNKN,  describing  him 
ua  a statesman  of  the  M<  Kixlky  stamp,  cool  bended  but  warm- 
hearted, discreet  yet  fi-irle*#,  conservative  but  progressive, 
cautious  but  |Kitriotic,  holding  above  all  otlirr  consideration*  the 
welfare  of  hi*  country.  Mr.  1 1 aiuii*  *avs  he  would  make  a safe 
President,  while,  at  the  same  time,  be  would  take  no  reactionary 
step  with  regard  to  thnm-  |w»lieic*  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt 
which  have  commanded  the  public  confidence  and  the  support  of 
the  Republican  party. 

Senator  Dick,  in  maintaining  the  claim*  of  hi*  collcuguc  to  be 
the  Republican  standard-bearer,  recall*  wluit  S|Hnker  Canxox  once 
said  of  him.  namely,  that  of  all  tin*  brilliant  alalewrncn  in  Amer- 
ican |(oliticnl  history  then-  i*  no  abler  man  or  *qtmrcr  man.  no 
I*  I ter  or  fairer  fighter,  no  man  who  honors  the  State  nnd  nation 
more,  or  render*  them  belter  service,  than  Scmlor  Foraker  of 
Ohio.  It  in  pronounced  indubitiablr  that  Mr.  Foraker  would  fill 
with  honor  nnd  xurpa*«ing  distinction  the  great  office  of  President. 

We  observe  next  that  Mr.  Frank  II.  Simonii*  base*  the  Presi- 
dential claim*  of  Governor  Ili  iiliKs  on  the  latter’*  proven  nlnlity 
to  carry  a Slate  which  would  have  to  he  regarded  as  doubtful  in 
tin*  event  of  tbc  nominal  ion  of  nay  other  Republican ; and, 
*ccond)y,  on  hi*  record  with  regard  to  the  economic  question* 
which  arc  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  nation  a*  a whole. 
Thi*  record  disclose*  Governor  llrmiES  a*  committed  to  the 
i.itiotial  regulation  of  mrjuwafion*  and  the  drastic  punishment 
of  real  olT«nd*-r*  against  the  law.  hut  as  deaf  to  any  agitation 
which  ha*  it*  sole  justification  in  popular  clamor.  In  a wool, 
tin-  record  of  Governor  llrmiEK  is  written  in  existing  and  working 
laws,  not  in  interview*  nor  in  fruitless  agitation. 

tlf  Pennsylvania  * candidate,  it  i*  averred  by  Governor  SteakT 
that  the  principle*  of  the  IbmSKVEl.T  |*dicies  are  the  principle*  of 
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Senator  Knox,  for  it  was  upon  him  a*  Attorney-General  that 
President  Ruokevelt  defended  to  give  the**  policies  the  inde- 
structible form  of  law,  and.  finally,  to  secure  for  them  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cnited  States.  A man  of 
judicial  temperament,  he  Iiiik  twice  refused  the  offer  of  » seat  on 
the  Cnited  State*  Supreme  heneli,  and  when  asked  to  give  u 
reason  for  the  declination,  he  declared.  " I would  rather  make  his- 
tory than  write  it.”  Governor  Sti’art  thinks  that  this  one  sen- 
tence is  an  index  to  the  temper  of  the  man. 

Professor  .Ion x K.  Commons,  political  economist  of  the  Uni* 
veraity  of  Wisconsin,  insists  that  what  the  American  people  need 
at  this  juncture  is  a leader  who  is  u radical  of  radicals,  lie  must 
believe  with  all  the  fervor  of  our  fathers  in  equal  opportunity  for 
men.  weak  or  strong,  and  for  cnpitnl,  big  or  little.  Professor  Com- 
monm  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  llie  right  kind  of  leader  for  the 
present  and  prospective  crises  must  Is-  one  who  understands  that 
there  (an  Itc  no  aueh  thing  iik  a “ good  ” combination  for  the 
creation  of  a monopoly.  He  must  also  be  a man  of  determination 
and  aggressiveness,  and  of  the  resourcefulness  that  comes  from 
n long  campaign  in  fighting  for  the  reforms  that  the  awakrned 
intelligence  of  the  people  demands.  He  must  refuse  compromise, 
and  decline  to  occupy  any  middle  ground.  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  have  the  sense  of  justice  that  is  not  moved  l»y  the  spirit 
of  retaliation.  Senator  I .A  PkiUKtTt,  according  to  his  spokesman. 
IS  that  kind  of  leader. 

Finally  we  note  what  Itepri-sentative  IIirton  of  Ohio  has  to 
urge  in  the  interest  of  Secretary  T*rr.  to  whom  considerably 
more  span-  is  awarded  than  to  any  other  of  the  eight  candidates 
named,  .Mr.  IIi  rton  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  Taft  would  bring 
to  the  Presidency  a practical  administrative  rx|»crienre  not  sur 
passed,  if  equalled,  by  that  of  any  of  his  predecessor*.  In  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  country  his  comprehension  of  both  national 
am!  international  subject*  would  furnish  a certainty  at  oner  of 
amity  and  of  sustained  prestige.  To  the  problems  of  Greater 
America  and  our  dependent  colonies,  ami  less  advanced  allies.  Mr. 
iirirro*  avers  that  Secretary  Taft's  genial  humanity  ami 
familiar  a— usiation  with  the  outlying  people*  of  the  earth  would 
giiaranti'c  kindly  ami  intelligent  attention.  At  home,  in  drilling 
with  the  grave  social  and  civil  question*  now  pressing  upon  the 
body  polHie.  his  administration,  we  are  told,  "would  la*  marked 
tqually  by  conservatism  and  prouressivencss.  Xo  honest  enter- 
prise need  dread  hint:  no  dishonest  scheme  could  hope  to  hide  its 
fare  or  escape  punishment."  In  a word,  with  William  II.  Taft 
as  President,  the  American  people  might  rest  tranquil  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  at  the  helm  a steersman  who.  in  peace  or 
in  war.  would  guide  the  destinies  of  the  nation  with  a strong 
hand  and  with  a gentle  heart. 


The  Short  Story 

The  VstiM  ha*  recently  *|siki-ti  with  great  disrespeet  of  the 
genre  short  story,  ami  one  eanuot  hut  wonder  if  it  is  not  indeed 
time  to  sound  the  note  of  warning,  lest  the  short  story — the  pride 
of  Ameriean  literature — fall  into  the  clu**  with  the  despisisl  and 
rejected  “ best  seller* " — the  modern,  cheap,  flimaily  huilt  novel. 
If  we  do  not  pause  to  analyze  it*  content  and  its  structure,  to 
note  its  great  function  and  divide  the  sheep  from  the  gouts,  we 
:uay  soon  find  it  going  the  way  of  the  great  undiscriminated. 

There  is  11  inticli  mooted  (mint  as  to  wliether  America  has  yet 
begun  to  product-  a literature.  In  poetry,  surely,  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  our  mother- — England.  Only  the  Whitmauilrs  may  con- 
tend that  we  have  sung  onre  in  a strong,  natural,  compelling 
voice  -the  rc«t  arc  refine*.  In  the  novel,  Mr.  Henry  -I  a vie*  alone 
stands  up  in  the  front  rank.  In  the  essay  we  point  to  Wahiii.xc:- 
tux  I aviso,  Hawthorne  twlmsr  short  stories  were  mostly  es- 
says ) . Emerson.  Thuukac.  as  against  the  goodly,  glittering  array 
of  Knglishmen  between  Atmisox  and  Pater.  lint  in  the  short 
story  we  may  challenge  Fog  I it  ml  to  a roni|tetition.  Who  have  they 
who  constructed  the  short  story  a*  I 'ok  did!  who  can  limy  »*’t 
beside  Bret  Harte  for  |kiI)io*.  wit.  insight,  and  color?  Mr. 
James's  jew  «*  I Its!  talc*  outnumber  Stevenson's.  ami  there  follow 
Mis*  Jewett.  Al.irt;  Brown,  and  Mary  Wilkinh,  who.  whatever 
we  think  of  her  style  ami  her  obtrusive  liiuitations,  had  the  pho- 
tographer's quick  eve  for  striking  detail.  In  the  short  story, 
indeed,  we  may  turn  to  France  for  rivals  ami  make  our  com- 
parison* with  Mkkimke.  G.m  tier.  Balzac,  and  the  king.  n»:  Mai*- 
PASSA  NT. 

“The  great  fault  of  this  critic  who  does  me  the  honor  of  judg- 
ing me,''  write*  u»‘  Maitahuant  in  his  famous  preface,  “is  that 
he  isn't  a critic.''  ami  with  that  he  goes  on  to  j*iint  out  that 
each  thing  niu-l  lie  judged  in  it-  kind,  and  n»t  judged  Ih-cmiisc 
it  ths-s  not  resemble  something  ilifft-rent.  “The  public  is  com 
posed  of  numerous  groups  crying  mil : Console  me.  amuse  me. 
sudden  rite,  touch  me.  make  toe  dri-ant,  laugh,  shudder,  weep, 
think.  Hut  the  line  spirit  says  to  the  artist:  Make  something 
U-i.iiliful  in  the  form  that  suits  you,  according  to  your  ja-rsunal 
temperament.'' 


In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Henry  Jahm  reiterates  his.  “Be  faith- 
ful to  the  coloring  of  your  own  spirit,"  “ Emphasize  the  personal 
note.”  Do  not  go  to  literature  for  more  literature,  hut  go  inside 
of  yourself  and  find  out  what  kind  of  an  impression  this  universe 
teeming  with  life  has  made  on  the  sensitive  plate  of  your  own 
ennsciiHisness.  There  is  a kind  of  blasphemy  in  discarding  our 
jiersonul  vision  and  imitating  whatsoever  imalel.  To  reproach  a 
writer  for  bis  choice  of  subject,  hi*  natural  diction,  his  brutal 
candor  or  inlsvrn  subtlety,  his  chosen  wanderings  in  the  dim  and 
vague,  or  hi*  sharp,  precise,  recording  sense*,  is  to  reproach  the 
Creator  for  lifting  men  atone  the  level  of  «lnep,  who  one  and  all 
poke  their  muses  through  the  same  hole  in  the  hedge  because  the 
lu  ll-wether  did  so  first. 

In  reading  a great  numta-r  of  magazine  stories  one  emerge*  often 
feeling  a*  if  one  hud  read  over  ami  over  again  the  same  thing 
with  the  slightest  of  changes  in  name*,  places,  and  general  para 
plums  I is.  There  apfieai*  and  reappears  the  precocious  child 
story,  the  love  complication,  the  domestic  service  (of  recent  date) 
story,  the  slangy  story,  the  dangerous  adventure  story,  ami  the 
stories  of  friendship.  Hut  what  one  feel*  like  calling  out  to  the 
writers  is:  “t'an't  you  be  just  a little  ditferent?  t'an't  you  see 
Manet liing  all  the  others  haven't  seen?”  It  was  Flai'RKKT  who 
.-aid  to  pc  Maitahsaxt  in  those  famous  counsels  of  perfection 
for  authors:  “ lz*-k  at  a tree  until  it  appears  to  you  just  a*  it 
np|ienr*  to  every  one  else" — the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  he  was  striving  for  here — but  he  continued: 
“then  look  at  it  till  you  see  wliut  no  man  ha*  ever  seen  before.” 
and  this  is  the  demand  for  the  decoration  of  the  individual  spirit. 
Ia*t  the  short  story  teller  learn  to  see  and  reproduce  something 
beautiful  as  he  sees  it.  according  to  his  personal  temperament, 
ami  we  have  a worthy  product.  For  literary  craft  is  the  power 
of  re-creating,  of  making  a miniature  of  the  bit  of  the  world 
M-en  an«l  felt ; the  power  to  re-create  is  talent,  or  genius,  as  the 
ease  may  lie,  and  that  story  i*  best  which  with  strongest  indi- 
viduality create*  the  most  beautiful  illusion. 

As  tit  form,  the  easiest  mistake,  after  that  of  fancying  that  only 
one  kind  of  n half  dozen  kinds  of  matter  fit  into  the  abort  story', 
is  to  fancy  that  the  main  (stint  is  tu  hold  the  attention  in  sus- 
pense and  spring  a surprise,  a drnow  mmi.  upon  the  unwary 
render,  on  the  fast  page.  This  Is  indeed  a justifiable  and  dra- 
matic method  of  structure  and  one  which  IVik,  himself  one  of  the 
great  master*  of  slight  structure,  employed  invariably. 

Hut  there  is  quite  another  raethisl.  and  that  is  to  strew  arrest- 
ing beauties  all  along  the  path  of  one's  tale,  and  allow  the  reader 
to  take  hi*  joy,  not  in  a thrill  at  the  end.  hut  along  the  wayside, 
in  the  perfect  paragraph,  the  velvet  word,  the  passing  picture, 
the  connotntive  epithet.  This  is  much  more  the  method  of  Mr. 
Jameh  and  of  Stevenson. 

Jf  one  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  mention  the  three  moat 
exquisitely  beautiful  short  stories  in  English  one  would  unhesi- 
tatingly say,  first,  Mr.  James's  The  Altar  of  Ihr  Ih-etd ; second, 
Stevenmon's  fl’ill  o'  the  Hill:  and  third,  Kiplino's  M'lfAoal  Bene- 
fit of  f'lrt fjff.  In  none  of  these  three  Is  there  action,  plot,  or 
dthtoucmrut,  hut  each  one  is  so  shot  through  with  beauty,  rarity, 
individuality,  (hat  it  lives  in  the  memory  as  a single,  wonderful 
gem.  seen  once  and  never  forgotten.  From  the  opening  phrase  of 
The  Altar  of  Ihr  fund,  “ He  ha«i  a mortal  dislike,  Poor  Ktranaome. 
to  lean  anniversaries,"  to  the  last.  “ But  alone  with  him  in  the 
dusky  church  a great  dread  was  upon  her  of  what  might  still 
happen,  for  his  face  had  the  whiteness  of  death,”  each  phrase 
is  shot  through  with  distinction  and  individuality — no  word  is 
shopworn,  no  phrase  is  shabby.  The  story  in  Itself  concern* 
nothing  more  exciting  than  a middle-aged  gentleman  protesting 
against  the  universal  fiux,  insisting  that  in  n world  where  *'  all 
thing*  move  and  nothing  abides”  he  will  at  least  build  altars  to 
the  stable  heart  and  enduring  loyalties.  He  found  a corner  in 
an  out-of-the-way  church  where  he  might  commemorate  Ids  dead, 
where  he  revivified  and  relit  the  old  alTertion*  and  lived  witli 
them,  and  liere  ultimately  it  come*  about  that  through  the  min- 
istration* of  a kindred  spirit  he  learn*  to  forgive  his  one  great 
riirmy.  Honing  the  dead,  and  the  little  rift  .in  his  exquisite  piety 
toward  humankind  is  mended  before  liis  death. 

If  one  turns  to  It'ifi  o'  Ihr  Mill  one  can  hut  give  the  same 
reasons  for  finding  it  unexcelled.  It  is  drcoruled  from  the  first 
line  to  the  lust  with  beautiful  images,  hrnutiful  thoughts,  mid 
line  distinctions.  The  plain  and  the  stars,  the  bridge  over  the 
river,  the  stream  that  ran  down  the  valley  turning  sixseore  mills, 
the  dream  of  the  lowlands  " where  kings  live  all  alone  in  great 
palaces  with  a sentry  walking  up  and  down  la-fore  the  dour."  the 
constant  thought  of  the  distant,  unseen  sen.  " where  the  ship* 
are  that  bring  |Mrrot*  and  tobacco  from  India  " — these  are  pleas- 
ant and  ii<ihh-  region*  to  while  in.  But  if  one  asks  for  action 
or  dt-aourmrnl.  they  are  not  there,  nor  are  the  unities  observed, 
since  the  tale  covers  the  whole  of  Will's  life,  from  the  first  !w»yi*h 
dream*  of  vagabondage  and  adventure,  man**  m-qulewcenee  in  the 
thought  that  all  there  I*  I*  in  the  quiet  spirit,  and  all  that  I* 
meant  to  (a-nrtrate  it  will  conic  to  it.  till  the  final  visit  in  old 
uge  of  thr  wrestler.  Death. 

So  in  the  cod  what  one  would  wish  to  say  is  that  that  story 
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is  good  which  in  shot  through  with  the  author'd  personality,  which 
give*  u*  most  fully  ami  entirely  hla  perception  ami  emotion  and 
his  pcrdonal  vidion  of  the  world,  lie  may  perceive  a multitude  of 
thing*.  but  until  he  tratudatea  the  perceptiona  into  himself,  im- 
pregnated them  with  individuality  and  idgnillcance,  hi*  story 
it  mi  unit  n to  little. 

Strong  feeling,  exciting  plot,  a dense  for  manoeuvre  and  struc- 
tural ability,  aometimea  makes  a good  short  «tory,  but  mainly  the 
matter  id  one  of  noble  craftsmanship  and  individual  perreplion. 
The  short  stotv  is  a small  thing  cunningly  wrought.  From  the 
first  line  to  the  last  it  must  I*'  decorated,  polished,  highly  con- 
centrated, closely  welded. 

*•  Of  its  own  arduous  fulness  reverent.” 

In  its  perh-ctinn  it  should  lie  to  prose  composition  what  the  sonnet 
is  to  poetry. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

The  late  l)uc  do  Chaulnes  belonged  to  the  most  ducal  of 
families,  every  adult  member  of  the  House  of  Aljikht  being  of  that 
rank.  The  lutr  Duke's  mother  is.  of  course,  the  Dowager  Duchess 
dc  (haulms:  his  only  sister  is  Duchesse  d'lTxca.  His  first  cousin 
(the  head  nt  the  family)  is  Ihic  de  Luyues,  his  wife  is  a daughter 
(>f  a Due  tlT/es.  his  eldest  son  is  a Due  de  t'hevreuse,  his  only 
sister  is  Duchesne  de  Nouilles,  and  his  mother  is  a daughter  of  a 
Due  de  Dnudeauville.  The  family  is  painfully  short-lived.  IIoNohk, 
Due  de  I myites,  died  in  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  leaving  two 
sons,  who  died  at  twenty -three  and  twenty-tine,  respectively.  The 
only  son  of  Pact,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The  only  son 
of  C'hakmck  is  living  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

llKKitrjrr  Anqittii,  King  Kiiwaud’h  new  Premier,  and  tiovernor 
IIioiiem  have  a great  many  (Miints  in  coniinon.  Mr.  Aaqi'lTll  has 
never  licen  a |s>puhir  man,  ami  no  one  can  call  tiovernor  I! touch 
an  idol  of  the  people.  The  Premier  was  a very  earnest  and  able 
student  at  Oxford,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Governor  Humes  at 
lirown.  Mr.  Asqrmi  was  a fellow  of  his  college,  and  Mr.  IfrutiKH 
was  far  son.r  time  in  his  earlier  life  a teacher  at  Cornell.  Doth 
are  lawyers,  ami  both  came  into  prominence  after  somewhat 
similar  fashion.  The  Governor  first  became  widely  known  by 
means  of  examination*  during  the  Anaisirono  insurance  investiga- 
tions, ami  Mr.  Amqtith  came  Into  prominence  when.  In  association 
with  Sir  Ciiarlkh  Rtshkll,  he  conducted  the  cross-examination 
of  -lulJX  Macuoxalo,  manager  of  the  Times,  at  the  time  of  the 
Parnell  Commission.  So  ahly  was  this  cross-examination  con- 
ducted that  it  attracted  wide  attention  and  won  for  Mr.  AaqriTH 
the  title  of  Q.  C.  As  GladhtoXe'h  Home  Secretary,  thereafter, 
his  career  somewhat  rrsrmhled  that  of  Mr.  lli'oilKH  as  tiovernor. 

A little-stranger  word  excites  n friendly  interest  among  some 
nf  our  Southern  contcni|»nrarie* ; ns  thus: 

Harper's  Weekly  called  Mr.  Watterhon  a **  garrallop*."  ami 
the  word  look*  mightily  like  mu-  of  Mr.  Watteiwox'h  own  verltal 
eltiekens  come  home  to  roost.—  \n*hrille  TiunessreaH. 

"Garrallop*,"  born  of  "garrulous”  and  "gallops,*'  g**-*  Iwirk  to 
Sanskrit  cut  both  tides  rtf  the  family;  and,  with  such  a genealogy 
and  its  own  fairly  ripe  age  taken  together,  it  ought  to  sutisfy 
the  most  exacting  requirements  of  linguistic  good  society.  Hut 
let  not'  " plan smit,"  similarly  related  to  ” plausible  " ami  ” pleas- 
ant,” be  overlooked.  We  have  brought  this  equally  meritorious 
word  into  notice  and  fi-el  responsible  for  it.  “ Oar ral lops  ” and 
" plaiisimt  " — if  tbr  next  diet  binary -maker  passes  them*  by,  let 
him  I**  nnathenui. — Charlotte  ( V.  (7.)  Obarrrcr. 

Harper's  Weekly  bus  coined  the  word  " garrallo|is  *"  and  ap- 
plies it  to  Colonel  Watterson.  explaining  tluit  it  contain*  the 
idea  of  vitality  and  easy  motion.  We  agree  with  the  Charlotte 
Observer  that  the  word  i*  a giMwl  one.  and  we  also  predict  it  will 
spread. — .I/on  It/oiurry  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


Correspondence 


CAN  IlKYAN  THINK  STRAIGHT! 


I9"S 
llryan  Think 


To  fbr  Editor  of  Harper’s  H eekty: 

Sin. — Apropos  of  your  editorial  of  May  0.  ' 

Right?"  may  I sav  a word? 

A little  more  than  a y#»r  ago  Mr.  llryan  marie  a trip  through 
the  South,  attending  tlie  llryan  Innquel  at  Chattanooga.  Tennrssm*. 
«t  which  John  Temple  Grave*  made  his  remarkable  speech  urging 
Hie  nomination  of  Koo-i-velt  by  tlie  Democrats,  etc.  Tlic  rlay  M 
lowing  I hail  a little  visit  with  Mr.  llryan.  the  visit  Ireing  purely 
accidental  anil  uni tmuglii  of  try  me.  ami  due  to  the  chains-  of  »ur 
having  a mutual  friend  in  l.inenln  who  siiiml*  very  rlnw  to  Mr 
Hrvan.  It  was  my  first  lime  to  see  the  great  orator.  I had  read 
of  and  after  him  t**r  years.  I was  anxious  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  man.  Frankly,  after  ten  minute*  with  him.  during  which 
time  others  were  talking,  coining  and  going,  the  firsl  thought  to 
enter  my  mind  was  this.  This  man  cannot  think  straight.  He  itn 
pressed  me  a*  Iteing  iinlm lamed  in  Id*  judgment  and  erratic  in 
hi*  t bought.  I heard  him  that  a f term  mi  n in  an  open-air  meeting, 
in  which  lie  said  no  new  thing,  bill  merely  liquated  almost  verbatim 
the  social  and  economic  view*  of  llcrtierl  Spencer.  I heard  liim 
nt  night  on  "The  Prince  of  Peace. ” Then  1 was  more  cunvluced 


than  ever  that  both  as  an  orator  and  as  a thinker  Mr.  Bryan  had 
been  overrated.  He  made  acme  statements  that  no  thinker  and 
scientist  would  think  of  making.  I say  this  as  one  deeply, grounded 
in  both  the  traditional  and  modem  licli<-f*  of  tlie  Bible  nod  the 
ohl-fashioned  religion  an  taught  among  Southern  mountaineers  for 
ages  almost. 

He  appeared  to  us  a*  having  readied  probably  the  fifth  stage  in 
Ihe  development  of  knowing- -namely,  definition — with  a smatter 
ing  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  stage*,  which  are  judgment  and  rea- 
soning. Hence  our  first  conclusion  was  emiiha«i/cd — vie.,  that  Mr. 
llryan  is  neither  a straight  nor  an  original  thinker, 
i merely  give  this  for  what  it  may  I*-  worth. 

I am,  sir. 

Samvel  H.  Thompson. 


MUCH  DISTURBED 

Tricon,  III.  May  3.  /pnff. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — A singular  event  was  recently  reported,  of  dreadful  *ignili 
cance  to  the  dominant  race  in  our  country — the  bold  demiiiid  of 
educated  negroes  for  miscegenation  of  the  white  and  African  race*. 
How  dreadful  this  is.  is  fully  rcaliml  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  popular  notion  ia — only  an  ignorant  negro  favors  miscegenation. 
The  exact  opposite  is  more  nearly  true.  On  the  other  hand.  “ white 
trash  ” readily  embrace  rtii*ccgi‘iiatinii.  while  the  cultured  white 
utterly  uldiors  It.  seeing  its  incalculable  danger. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  distinguish  betwvrn  social  equality  and 
juililiral  equality-: — to  prohibit  miscegenation  by  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; to  limit  public  school  education  for  both  white  and  black 
raws  to  simple  “ three  IPs"  and  thorough  industrial  training. 
The  negro  deserves  erery  jtolilieol  right  that  the  white  man  has — 
but  the  one  who  mentions  social  equality  between  tlie  races,  in 
public  discussion,  should  lie  whipped  and  imprisoned. 

Clarence  C.  Gates. 


Your  remedies  are  too  drastic  for  us.  Negroes  have  a constitu- 
tional right  to  mention  social  equality  between  the  race*  when  and 
where  they  will.  We  see  nothing  dreadful  about  their  enjoyment  of 
the  right  of  free  speech  on  all  subjects.  They  are  not  influential  in 
n terrifying  degree  in  these  parts,  however  it  may  1*'  In  Tuscola. 
Have  you  not  l»een  misled  hv  sensational  and  false;  report*  of  a 
recent  dinner  in  Brooklyn  T — KtHTOB. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  l\S 


CnrriNSLTi,  O..  May  4,  190#. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  fluriKr'*  Weekly: 

Sir, — Your  cartoon  in  the  current  edition  is  unmannerly,  inde- 
cent. slanderous.  See  dude  1,  H— 1 1. 

And  then  your  article  on  **  Race-Track  Retting.”  Well,  it  is 
really  advising  (for  a rake-olT)  your  State  or  city  government 
to  play  the  baby  act  and  cry.  " 1 can't." 

But  you  chance  to  have  a Governor  who  i*  not  controlled  by 
the  course  of  the  wind  or  l»y  the  swag.  He  lie! love*  in  N'elu-niiah 
13.  15-22.  Borrow  a Bible  and  read  that  some  day.  It  is  inter- 


esting. 

And  then  your  discourse  on  the  Rum  Devil.  Ha!  Tin*  Rum 
Devil  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  discourse.  In  fact,  the  Rum 
Devil  dictated  it,  and  Harper's  Weekly  (for  the  coin)  say*, 
'Me  too!” 

It  will  *ny  “Me  too'*  to  anything— for  a consideration. 

The  devil  I*  at  his  twit  in  cramming  enormous  quantities  of 
wickedness  into  small  hulk  in  the  editorials  of  IIahi’Eh'h  Weekly. 

I aui,  sir,  Iiieh  ok  March. 


Tsot.  S'  Y . \tiiy  6 igot 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper  a Weektp: 

•Sir. — ( hie  of  the  many  returns  which  reach  me  for  subscription 
to  your  valued  cosmopolitan  |wper  is  the  mrre.*|ioudencr  corner 
in  which  the  ".  . . power  the  giflie  gie  us  . . surety 

lies  lurking;  hut  iinotlu-r  return  is  the  editorial  corner.  White 
it*  many  comments  are — some,  sometimes — invaluable  as  thought 
stirrer*,  one  of  those  in  the  issue  of  April  23,  11)08,  voices  a 
humanity  truth  ns  invulnerable  as  Immunity  itself.  (Humanity 
i*  earthly;  beyond  the  earth  is  nothing  hiiiuun.)  Your  comment 
is  worthy  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  intelligent 
person,  and  ranks  with  any  sermon  from  any  pulpit.  Given 
rightful,  cogent  application,  it  will  do  more  to  drive  out  Intol- 
erance and  superstition.  which  still  •lominute  the  mind*  ami  ac- 
tion* of  individual*  and  nation*  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other 
existing  form*. 

! am  referring  to  the  urtielp  '*  Folk*  who  don't  know  what  is 
wrong."  The  article,  mild  almost  to  diffident*- — in  fact,  to  per- 
suasion— yet  luirrow*  drop  as  wnselenoe  ami  broad  us  life.  As 
"11  man's  conscience  may  Is-  all  wrong  vet  should  Is-  respected,” 
a deeent  regard  on  hi*  part  for  the  consciences  of  others  should 
induce  careful  investigation  of  the  lm -is  of  their  thought  and 
conduct,  and  such  investigation  would  startle  the  |»o*iliri*l»  by 
llo-  things  known  on  llo*  "oilier  side  of  the  mmiutniii."  “A 
wrong  is  always  and  everywhere  a wrong  ” i«  a proverb  quoted  a* 
an  axiom  in  defence  of  opinion  l*i*i-il  on  narrow  ami  bigoted  out- 
look -or  on  none.  Your  sitgge-liw  word*  on  acts  *•  legal i/.ed  Into 
wrong"  are  to  the  |*>ini  and  far  reaching. 

Tin-  facts  of  your  stafement*  an-  Aerified  by  the  history  of 
nation*,  and  inenni rover! ibly  by  those  portion-  treating  of  relig- 
ion* war*  induced  hv  intolerance  ami  that  ofuinn-s  ix-inforet*l  Iw 


I < 


mild  that  I lo- 
ry secular  a 


ildi-i 


religioi 
I At 


•ril  iri*n 
I m Mica  tin 
sir. 


sHild  Ik-  seen  and  read 
E.  E.  Ashley. 
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Finance 

Some  Events  of  Passing  Interest 

By  HOWARD  SCHENCK  MOTT 


X tin*  eighth  of  this  month  the  government  pub- 
lished it*  estimate  of  till*  ill  ii-age  anil  condi- 
tion of  winter  wheat  ns  of  May  I.  Thr  wwli- 
lion  of  S!i  |ht  <x*nt.  ininimn'*  with  HI. 3 per 
rent,  nn  April  1 of  thin  year,  H2.H  per  cent,  on 
.May  I.  1-MI7.  and  a U*n-y»*ar  average  of  85.8 
|*-r  cent.  I 'util  tin-  crup  lejiort  was  published, 
the  produce  ixihiiiijri'i*  hud  indulged  rather  ex- 
truvugnnt  expectation*  of  a condition  per- 
centage fully  a*  high  a*  that  of  a month  previou*,  and  there  wax 
talk  of  a winter  wheat  crop  this  yenr  approximating  fiiMUMMUMNi 
bushel*.  The  estimate  of  a ln*s  of  over  two  per  cent,  in  condi- 
tion. therefore,  was  the  mention  of  a sharp  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  the  duly  option  rising  three  cent*  a hu-hcl  before  the 
clew*  of  business  on  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  rrop  report. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  estimate  of  condition  was  lower 
thun  on  April  I.  it  was  nevertheless  3.2  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
ten-year  aicragc  for  May  1.  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  no 
doubt  silt  prised  inunv  prople.  What  is  known,  however,  a*  the 
’‘statistical  position"  hud  lui-n  strong  for  several  wei-ks  previous. 
Visible  supplies  of  the  old  crop  had  been  decreasing  materially 
and  stock*  of  wheal  the  world  over  were  low.  At  the  present 
time  the  supplies  of  wheat  in  America  and  Kurnpe  are  probably 
from  60.tMlU.tai0  to  liit.tMNMMMi  bushel*  less  than  at  the  o>rre*|ionding 
tune  a year  ago.  The  crop  re|*>rt  showed  a very  interesting  and 
enn sti raging  feature  in  the  estimate  of  acreage  winter-killed." 
the  figures  being  only  1.318, 4MMI  acres  against  3, .'>33.000  arrrs  last 
year.  iff  course  the  crop  is  by  no  im-un*  free  from  vicissitudes 
before  harvest,  in  IM3,  drought  and  cold  weather  Inte  in  May 
cut  down  expectations  by  about  100.000,000  bushels.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  month  weather  conditions  were  somewhat 
unfavorable  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  hindering  both  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  tin  planting  of  corn.  The  promise  of  the 
winter- wheat  harvest,  according  to  the  government  report  a*  of 
.May  1,  aggregates  4<>I.<nio,imni  laishels.  ltuui|M*r  crop*  this  year 
would  not  only  hold  forth  great  promise  for  the  country's  business 
activities,  but  they  seem  to  lie  almost  a necessity  precedent  to  re- 
covery from  depression. 

" EASY  MONEY  “ 

Tin-  piling  tip  of  surplus  funds  that  began  in  January  continue* 
unuliali-d.  Kwn  the  “spring  planting  demands"  from  the  farmer* 
«lo  not  appear  to  offset  in  any  measurable  degree  the  flow  of  money 
into  tlie  bunk*  of  the  reserve  centres.  The  taink*  at  New  York 
have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  profitable  use  for  funds,  and  ar« 
re|Mjrlcd  to  In-  seeking  goes)  eouiiuercial  papvi  rather  eagerly.  A 
few  millions  of  gold  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  blit  the  incentive 
to  export  gold  is  not  very  great.  Is-eaiisr  the  ueeii mutation  of  fund* 
at  both  London  and  Paris  continues  large  ami  discounts  remain 
low.  This  world- wide  plethora  of  funds  furnishes  a sharp  con- 
trast to  the  conditions  of  a year  ago.  It  emphasize*  the  world- 
wide rh  a meter  of  the  financial  disturbance*  which  brought  it  alumt. 
It  is  significant,  in  the  present  situation.  because  it  enuhle*  cor- 
poration* to  borrow  llllirb-needei]  new  i-apital  on  easy  terms,  as  ha* 
already  been  |a>intn|  out  in  these  art  ides.  A*  " tight  money." 
last  year,  eontaiueil  one  of  the  gravest  danger*  of  the  financial 
and  business  situation,  an.  this  yenr.  exceptionally  "easy  money" 
constitutes  one  of  the  surest  foundations  of  recovery. 

iiioitF.it  vitEinliT  KArra 

The  campaign  for  higher  freight  rates  *ccni*  to  have  Iw-gun  in 
earnest  and  already  meets  with  opposition  not  only  fn>ni  shippers, 
h it  from  railway  men  themselves.  Not  w<  very  long  ago  neither 
shipper*  nor  |miitician»  could  roncelve  tliat  the  railroads  would 
have  the  temerity  even  to  consider  advancing  rate*,  ami  both  were 
clamoring  for  reductions.  L**!  year  the  present  situation  would 
have  lain  considered  an  anomaly,  and  it  is  an  anomaly  in  some 
respects.  The  whole  matter  of  thr  conduct  of  the  Imsincs-  of 
trans|s>rtation  has  lieeome  so  involved  in  polities  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  llie  oiitrome.  Of  course  the  *hip|M*r  object*  to  an 
advance  in  rate*,  partly  on  general  principle*  applicable  at  all 
times,  and  partly  on  the  ground  that  slack  trallie  warrants  lower, 
not  higher  rale*.  Up  lias  I wen  used  to  keen  competition  for  hi* 
business  in  previous  |>cri<-d»  of  depression.  In  the  view  that  the 
present,  is  an  inopportune  time  t ■ > advance  rate*  the  shipper  ap- 
parently enjoys  the  support  of  a number  of  railway  men.  who 
believe  that  they  can  rerlnro  operating  cxjieiisc*  ronniderably 
within  the  next  few  month*,  lint  <v*n  the  railway  men  who  demur 
now  apparently  hope  to  advance  rate*  later  on.  The  fuel  that  this 
is  a Presidential  year  complicates  ibc  situation.  It  i*  reliably  re- 
|M>rted  that  the  suggestion  to  advance  rates  a*  an  alternative  to 
reducing  wage*  emanated  from  llie  Whitt*  House.  There  exist  a 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  expert*  a*  to  the  cooncmic 
soiindnesM  of  an  at  I to  advance  rates  under  present  condi- 

tions. But  heavy  operating  expense*  make  essential  either  wage 


reduction*  or  an  advance  in  rate*.  Itcgardle**  of  the  origin  of  the 
suggestion  to  advance  rate*,  it  is  a fact  beyond  di-pute  that  the 
cost  of  living  haH  so  far  declined  hardly  at  all.  so  that  the  balance 
weigh*  logically  in  the  direction  of  higher  freight  rate*. 

OUIKXTAI.  t>EPRKHHION 

Purely  |N-r*onal  troubles  «n  absorb  tlx*  mind  that  one'*  neigli- 
l>or's  trouble*  are  not  recognized  or.  if  recognized,  not  remem- 
bered. Iteeently.  however,  an  event  occurred  which  for  u moment 
diverted  attention.  lH-cau*e  our  ncighlmr'*  trouble*  have  some  rela- 
tion to  our  own.  The  price  of  silver  ha*  declined  t«>  the  lowest 
price  in  many  year*.  The  reasons  for  the  decline  consist  of  n «•**•- 
thill  of  buying  for  coimtge  puriioM**  by  the  mint  of  India,  a 
slackening  demand  from  the  Indian  linxura  because  of  the  |toor 
trade  brought  alwut  by  the  famine  in  that  country,  and  selling  of 
silver  exchange  by  Chinese  bank*  which  expect  lower  price*  for 
the  metal  in  consequence  of  dccreass-d  trade  activity  throughout 
the  Orient.  So  lur  a*  the  silver  market  itself  is  coneerned.  it*  ehief 
support  in  the  near  future  will  <oine  from  the  Oilman  govern- 
ment* new  policy,  which  cull*  for  the  purchase  of  10,000.000 
ounce*  a year  for  the  next  five  yenr*.  Tin*  policy  I*  expected  to 
nlvsorb  ten  per  cent,  of  the  silver  that  comm  on  the  o|ten  market. 
Ocrraany  ha*  not  been  u buyer  since  it  demonetized  silver  in  lHffti. 
The  decline  in  silver,  however,  show*  how  intense  has  become 
Oriental  depression.  In  a recent  desputch  from  Tokio.  tlie  Journal 
n(  Conn wc.ee  state*  that  the  transaction*  ut  the  Tokio  flearing 
House  on  March  30  amounted  to  only  15.000.201  yen  against 
ott.HIKI.320  yen  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1007.  and  that  thr 
Japanese  government  ha*  seriously  unsettled  the  *ecuritics  market* 
by  it*  offer  to  rewrite  the  domestic  war  bonds  on  a lm*i*  which 
figure*  S.H4S  |ier  cent.  A ciiriou*  phase  of  the  Japanese  drpm*ion 
is  contain^  in  the  slutcmeiit  that  "the  rendition*  are  ascribed 
to  the  adoptirn  of  government  measure*  without  consulting  the 
capitalists." 

fa  i. sr. noon  mnrs  fact 

To  return  home,  a uuitler  of  local  ini|>nrtance  ha*  recently  dis- 
turbed  financial  circle*.  Shortly  after  the  suspension  of  a New 
York  Stock  Kxchangc  honor  of  plunging  proclivities,  one  of  its 
members  was  rej*nrtcd  to  have  staled,  in  defence  of  hi*  own  use  of 
oecnritlen  to-longing  to  customer*,  and  paid  for  in  full  by  them, 
of  which  hi*  firm  waa  the  custodian,  that  it  wn*  the  general  dia- 
tom nf  Stork  Kxchangc  liou*c*  to  use  such  securities  for  their  own 
bone  fit  whatever  milled.  He  i»  said  to  have  added:  " It  is  wrong, 
hut  it  is  business."  It  certainly  is  wrong,  because  it  is  grand 
larceny.  Just  a*  certainly  it  is  not  Imsim**,  and  any  firm  known 
to  practise  it  would  I*'  summarily  expelled  from  the  Kxchangc, 

I tenia  U of  the  truth  of  such  a statement  will  hardly  he  required 
by  people  familiar  with  Slock  Kxchangc  usage*,  but  thr  state- 
ment may  readily  mislead  the  uniu formed.  As  a matter  of  fuet. 
all  leputahle  houses  make  a practice  of  setting  aside,  so  tlmt  they 
shall  not  !*•  used  a*  collateral  in  loan*,  or  in  any  other  mnnin-r, 
all  securities  lu-longing  to  customers  against  which  there  exists  no 
dibit,  balance,  fa****  of  conversion  of  customer*'  property  to  the 
u*t-  of  Stock  Kxchangc  hoti***  are  less  frequent  than  embezzlement* 
of  filial*  from  bank*,  and  there  I*  no  more  reason  to  rondemn  all 
Slock  Kxchangc  houses  for  the  one  than  all  hanker*  for  the  other. 
It  wn*  denied  later  on  tlmt  the  statement  referred  to  had  been 
made,  but  the  statement  had  gained  wide  currency. 

THE  RISK  IN  SUN  K EXOIAXnK  IHIH  E* 

To  the  lay  mind  the  rising  stock  market  of  the  past  two  month* 
or  more  i*'  a remarkable  paradox.  Advancing  prices  for  -docks 
appear  logically  to  denuiml  incicn-ing  eor|sirale  earnings:  yet  ever 
since  la*t  October  roipnrnte  enming*  have  been  dm* lining,  and 
during  most  of  the  |M*rind  there  were  no  noteworthy  indication*  of 
a revival  in  Im sines*.  It  S*  quite  evident,  however,  that  last  jriwr's 
|i*nir  depn-ssed  the  prices  of  m-atly  nil  securities  far  brl»w  their 
intrin-ir  valin*.  a*  those  value*  would  he  determined  under  normal 
lilisines*  romlition*.  The  very  sense  and  meaning  of  u speculative 
market  i“  that  it  anticipates  future  rather  thun  existing  conditions. 
( ‘on sequent  1 v the  speculator.  knowing  that  the  nerd*  of  8.*>,000,000 
I .I  uple  must  I**  supplied,  seeing  the  promise  of  fairly  good  Harvest* 
during  the  coming  season,  and  realizing  that  “i*aay  money  " enmiot 
long  continue  without  enterprising  business  men  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  to  plan  m*w  enterprise*  on  borrowed  capital,  began  to 
**  discount  " the  future,  One  comment  upmi  the  market  tlmt  is 
epigrammatic  was  to  the  effect  tlmt  " conditions  will  Is-  better 
m \t  vear.  Imf  the  market  i*  going  up  now."  Whatever  may  he  Mr. 
Itiirr  i man's  failing*,  the  emirs.*  of  even  I*  *j*ema  to  enntirin  the 
statement  that  he  is  a “practical  man.'  Hi*  rescue  *>f  the  Krie 
from  insolvency  required  courage  nod  far-sighted  judgment.  The 
hitter  quality  i*  again  exhibited  in  hi*  plan*  for  tlie  financing  of 
I'nion  Pacific,  Opinion*  ..f  Mr.  Harriman  w ill  differ  in  many  re- 
*|N'ct s , but  bis  re**.urerfiilm— s and  good  judgment  will  probably 
again  liml  vindication.  He  is  a product  of  bis  times. 
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For  the  Kingdom 
of  California 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
GRAFTERS  AND  THE  ELABORATE  FORCES  OF  THE  PROSECUTION 

1— HOW  ABE  RUEF  HUNTED  WITH  HIS  PACK  OF  HOUNDS 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


’(HK  war  in  Ran  Francisco  in  drawing  to  a dose. 
Herr  in  a simple  statement  of  fact,  yet  it  will 
probably  puzzle  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred 
of  thorn*  who  read  it.  What  war?  lx  the  question 
I hey  are  Mire  to  u*k.  Very  few  Americans  east 
of  'the  Sierran  know  that  tin*  struggle  which 
was  U'gun  in  San  Francisco  two  years  ago  i* 
still  being  fiercely  waged,  and  that  in  the  strife 
lives  have  been  lost,  characters  killed,  and 
reputations  ruined.  To  must  of  u*  the  mention  of  San  Francisco 
calls  up  a picture  of  the  city  that  has  been  raised  from  ruin  by 
its  courageous  people,  and  now  stands  stronger  and  fairer  than 
ever.  And  the  picture  is  true.  A more  splendid  example  of  Amer- 
ican pluck  and  devotion  than  the  restored  city  of  Sun  Francisco 
has  never  been  seen.  Nor  has  a Mercer  civil  war  ever  been  known 
than  that  which  ia  now  entering  upon  its  last  phases  in  that  city. 
The  side  that  wins*  will  govern  San  Francisco — probably  control 
all  California. 

It  was  by  chance  that  I stumbled  upon  the  story.  Having  gone 
to  San  Francisco  to  prepare  certain  advertising  matter  lor  Har- 
ter's Weekly,  I found  the  graft  prosecution  and  the  officials 
of  the  various  public  service  cor|Hiratiuna  still  locked  in  a deadly 
grapple  the  reality  of  which  the  rest  of  us  Americans  had  almost 
forgotten.  The  Criminal  itranch  of  the  Siqs-rior  Court  was  and 
is  the  prinei|wl  scene  of  action.  The  newspapers  were  publishing, 
as  they  rontinuc  to  publish  at  this  moment,  page  upon  page  of 
violent  partisan  report*  and  editorials,  the  entire  community  was, 
as  it  now  is,  divided  into 
two  factions — the  prooecut ion's 
friends  and  tboae  who  tax-or 
the  corporations.  Here  was  a 
situation,  here  a story  so  ah 
sorbing  that  all  interest  in  ad- 
vertising was  extinguished.  1 
studied  with  care  and  at  great 
length  the  records  of  this  re- 
markable civil  war,  interviewed 
the  principal  men  on  each  side, 
examined  conditions  without 
prejudice,  spent  six  week*  seek- 
ing the  truth  with  the  diligence 
bred  by  long  experience  as  a re- 
porter. Here.  then,  is  the  truth 
as  I see  It,  without  Idas,  with- 
out feeling,  concerning  one  ot 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
that  ever  occurred  in  nn  Anier 
ican  community 

To  ls*gin  with,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  San  Francisco  is  the 
heart  of  California,  and  that 
California  is  the  habitat  of  the 
siqierlntive.  Kverything  dune 
in  this  community  is  done  with 
terrific  fervor.  Hospitality, 
friendship,  love,  hate,  loyalty, 
jealousy — are  all  at  white  heat. 

The  reason  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  Tlu*  pioneers  who  came 
here  half  a century  ago  lound 
not  only  mountains  reeking 
with  gold.  a glorious  semi- 
tropical  climate,  a most  fruit- 
ful soil  yielding  abundantly 
beneath  I lie  stimulus  of  the 
unh-nt  sun.  Hither  Hocked 
strong  and  reckless  men  from 
all  over  the  world  srekiiig  for 
lunr.  enduring  gayly  on  the 
way  the  |s*rils  of  the  sea  or  the 
deadly  Indian  trails  across  the 
desert  and  over  the  mountains. 

These  men  were  a luw  unto 
themselves.  They  dug  gold  and 
grew  rich.  The  sweating  miner 
of  .Monduy  became  tbe  million- 


aire of  Tuesday'.  They  gambled,  speculated,  gained  or  lost  vast 
riches,  and  tmili  the  lavors  or  bullets  of  fate  right  jovially. 

San  Francisco  grew  from  A mining  camp  to  a metropolis,  but 
tlu*  spirit  ol  the  mining  camp  dominates  H still.  The  citizens  ,>t 
to-day  are  only  one  generation  from  the  urgonaiits.  Isolated  from 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  Pah  tic  Ocean  on  one  hand  and  the 
stupendous  mountain  ranges  and  desert  tqiaces  on  the  other,  their 
dominant  traits  intensified  by  that  isolation,  and  nurtured  in  one 
of  lit*  richest  lands  under  Itravc-n,  the  ( nlilornian*  are  a proud, 
light-hearted,  gciit-rouft,  prodigal,  kindly,  tierce  people  who  do  all 
things  at  the  highest  tension. 

For  years  before  the  earthquake  ami  fire  of  April.  1900,  this  city 
of  half  a million  inhabitants,  widespread  manufacture  and  mm 
merer,  vast  wealth  and  high  ambition,  was  ruled  by  a Inind  of 
plunderers.  Their  access  to  power  was  easy.  In  a period  of  great 
prosperity  tin*  average  citizen  was  so  engrossed  in  his  private  buxi 
ness  that  he  gave  no  time  to  the  regulation  of  muniri|ial  govern- 
ment. Favored  l»y  their  remoteness  from  the  rest  of  America,  the 
labor  unions  of  San  Francisco  had  reached  a strength  of  organiza- 
tion unparalleled  in  any  other  purt  of  the  world.  No  employer  had 
ever  conquered  a strike  in  San  Francisco.  The  unions  went  into 
politico.  Their  principal  orator  and  ablest  man  was  Kugene 
Schmitz.,  who  as  leader  of  an  orchestra  in  a concert  hall  was  made 
delegate  to  the  Musicul  Union,  clinilied  Irian  that  post  to  control 
of  the  entire  labor  organization,  and  there  came  into  contact  with 
Ala*  Kuef 

Kuef  was  the’ Republican  trader  of  San  Francisco,  a wiry  little 
lawyer  with  curly  black  hair, 
slufty  black  eyes,  an  excellent 
mind',  great  political  ambition, 
and  boundless  avarice.  He  ia  a 
university  graduate,  a linguist, 
and  a horn  trailer  of  unscrupu- 
lous men.  He  showed  Schmitz 
how  they  two  could  govern  San 
Francisco,  and  draw  money  out 
of  it  as  easily  as  water  is 
drawn  from  a tap.  The  two 
formed  n |s>litlcal  partnership, 
and  at  the  next  moinri|Nil  elec 
tion  took  complete  pon*i***ion 
of  the  city  government.  The 
Hoard  of  Supervisors,  the  legis- 
lative branch  ol  the  govern- 
ment. was  made  up  chiefly  of 
cabmen,  plumbers,  and  other 
members  of  trade  unions  upon 
whom  Schmitt  and  Ruef  could 
rely  to  curry  out  order*.  It  i* 
a matter  of  record  that  in  the 
entire  board  of  twenty  mcnils-rs 
there  were  exactly  two  hones! 
men.  The  whole  machinery  of 
government  wn*  deliberately 
organized  for  plunder,  and  the 
Ion  I business  of  grafting  was 
carried  on  with  a thoroughness 
and  scope  m-ver  equalled  else 
where  Schmitz  was  the  orna- 
ment ill  head  of  the  government, 
and  his  artistic  nature  revelled 
in  the  pomp  of  office  and  the 
lr«s|iient  practice  of  oratory — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sudden 
influx'  of  riches  and  new 
luxury:  while  Ruef  was  Hie 
running  spider  at  I lie  heart  «f 
the  web.  the  power  that  ruled 
Schmitz,  tlie  heart,  the  brain. 

I lie  crooked,  hold,  unscrupulous, 
avaricious  soul  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Nothing  contrived  hv  m«n 
has  ever  done  its  work  more 
ellicieiitlv  and  completely  Hun 
the  Sin  Francisco  graft 
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Abe  Ruef 
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Rudolph  Spree  It eli 

WHO  ri  KMNHMI  THE  KlXEWH  OK  WAR  ft*  TIIK  OftAKT  I'KOMElT- 

TH»X,  AMI  WHO  HAM  HI  KM  I CO  AND  OlXTHUEO  ITM  OfKHATIONM 
FKOU  THE  rtllMT 

machine.  All  keeper*  of  saloon*  who  thrived  l»v  breaking  the  Uw. 
proprietor*  of  •'.mi Mini;  iMHlm.  inrrrtririoii*  restaurant*.  He..  | o* i < I 
it  I ax  of  extortion  that  »*«  nicely  adjusted  to  squeeze  out  every 
dollar  the  vile  traffic  would  hear.  Wretched  women  paid  promptly 
under  |*-nalty  of  I*- nig  driven  off  the  utiwt.  No  lawbreaker  wan* 
-mall  eno ut;h  to  -lap  through  tin-  mc-dic*  of  the  graft  net  witluuit 
paying.  No  individual,  nor  linn,  nor  corporation  asking  favor  or 
even  their  right*  of  the  eily  government  WM  rich  or  at  rung  enough 
to  ex-ape.  The  trafficker*  in  vice  paid  cash,  divided  tlieir 
taking*  secretly  with  regularly  appointed  agent*  of  the  tnaehme 
Promoter*  of  great  enterprise*  that  required  niuniripal  | M-rm it  hi 
order  to  herome  artiva  and  profitable  found  if  expedient  to  ail  I 
Abe  Kuef  to  their  staff  of  attorney?-  Kuef*  procedure  wa»  not 
conr*e;  it  wan  diplomat ie.  although  exceedingly  avaricious.  Ilav 
ing  learned  w ho  wa*  Ihe  pnmipnl  i n>l i v nl iim I in  a company  seeking 
or  about  to  *rek  a franchise.  lie  managed  to  meet  that  principal 
individual  in  a ea>ual  way  and  *ugge*t  a helpful  aehenic. 

" I d like  to  !*•  one  of  y our  attorney*."  wax  tin*  a«tute  met  hod 
by  wh ieli  Kuef  would  insinuate  him*<-lf.  " 1 loel  certain  that  I 
could  !*■  of  considerable  help  to  your  concern.  I shall  expect  a 

fee  of  dollar*  a year  for  year*,  and  I ahould  prefer  to 

have  the  payment  made  in  one  aim.’' 

Sometime*,  tb-aigb  not  often,  the  victim  succeeded  m persuading 
Kuef  that  the  fee  wa*  too  high  and  that  a reduction  was  imperu 
live:  hut  alwny*  Kuef  prevailed.  For  if  lie  were  not  engaged  a* 
attorney.  Paul  might  plant  and  .\|wi|Iom  might  water,  tint  the  enter 
prise  would  eome  to  uniighl  — wit  In  red  toy  the  indiflei'Mlce  of  the 
Hoard  of  Sii|M>m*orH.  It  mattered  nothing  to  them  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  activities  would  supply  a public  need.  The  only  epics 
tinn  wa* : ••  Is  Ala*  Kuef  in  favor  of  this  franchise’  It  the  an*wci 
was  affirmative,  the  franchise  was  grunted:  it  negative,  the  franchise 
was  wit hliehl.  Thr  little  lawyer's  control  of  the  *ii|M>rvi*nra  wa- 
lierfrct.  lie  originally  rlut*c  them,  nominated  them  to  offii-c.  amt 
had  them  elected  by  mean*  of  a fusion  between  the  Itepiihliran 
and  union  la l*or  organization*.  They  werr.  and  they  knew  they 
were,  hi*  creature*.  To  him  they  looked  for  further  advancement 
in  political  life.  «i  that  in  *n  far  a*  gratitude  is  a lively  sense  «>l 
favor*  to  come  they  were  grateful  to  a high  degree,  and  did  hi* 
bidding  without  question.  Moreover,  iheir  *tntu*  a*  *U|aTviaors 
brought  them  an  increase  of  hii*inc**  and  profit  in  their  ordinary 
vocations,  for  many  citizens  were  anxious  to  !*•  on  good  term*  with 
the  city  father*.  Ibside*  all  this.  \he  Kuef  distributed  u minor  part 
of  hi*  spoils  among  “the  laiva."  From  nil  that  I can  leftrn  thi» 
large**-  wa*  not  flic  result  »f  any  mathematical  division  of  booty, 
lie  did  not  pretend  to  render  any  accounting  to  hi*  small 
confederates. 

“The  supervisors  were  Ala-  Kuef*  puck  of  hounds,  and  be  limited 
with  them,”  wa*  the  characterization  that  a shrewd  San  Fran 
ri»cn n gave  me.  " Now  ami  then,  when  they  iN-enttic  elainoroii*. 
he  t<>**isl  them  some  scraps  of  meat.  You  rcmrml*-r  the  drsrrip 
I ion  Kuef  has  given  of  them— ‘so  hungry  that  they'd  eat  the  paint 
olf  a house.'  ” 

“ Itig  .fiin  " (lalluglier  wa*  the  wliip|*-r-in.  dim  i*  a lawyer.  too. 
shrewd,  forceful,  and  persuasive,  though  not  of  so  able  intellect  as* 


Huef.  the  li ulster.  For  year*  the  hunt  went  merrily  on.  The  super- 
visor* generally  grew  in  wealth  ■•eyoml  tlieir  early  ho|«e*.  That  is. 
the  eighteen  dishonest  men  did.  The  two  luuiest  men  on  the  l*iard 
merely  did  tlieir  duty  as  they  saw  it.  and  they  have  felt  l***inircl»ed 
ever  since  by  tin*  memory  of  tlieir  association*.  Schmitz  " made  *' 
hundred*  of  thoiisuml*  of  dollars,  and  Kuef  dug  out  of  the  muck 
a sum  that  i*  computed  at  one  million  dollar*  at  the  least,  and 
mounts  beyond  that  to  any  figure  that  pleases  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  computer. 

San  Francisco  wa*  richer  than  ever  beforr  in  It*  history  when 
It  wa*  shaken  by  earthquake  at  live  o'clock  in  Hie  morning  of  April 
IK,  HMtii.  The  quake  did  very  littlr-lmrm  in  comparison  with  the 
tire  that  followed  and  swept  away  all  the  bu-inc-s  |mrt  of  the  city. 
Is'cnusc  the  water  main*  had  fiecn  shattered  by  the  convulsion,  and 
there  was  no  water  with  which  to  light  the  Manic*.  Within  two 
day*  a region  was  devastated  equal  in  area  to  Manhattan  Island 
from  the  flattery  to  Fifty-ninth  Strict.  Of  the  Imiik*.  hotel*,  office 
building*,  wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  establishment*,  and  linn 
dred*  of  dwelling  place*,  all  that  remained  were  mound*  of  enttn 
tiling  masonry  and  grotesque  piles  of  twisted  *lee|.  The  Is-st  part 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  an  ashen  waste.  For  week*  thereafter 
advocates  of  rival  cities  were  prophesying  that  San  Fraiteiaco  could 
never  rise  from  the  dead. 

Hut  San  Francisco  did  rise  front  the  dead.  Il«-r  own  people, 
without  a moment  of  delay,  began  the  work  of  rebuilding  while 
the  ruins  were  still  hot  and  smoking.  If  even  at  that  late  day  the 
gang  of  gratters  who  had  long  fattened  on  the  city's  needs  hail  held 
tlieir  hand*,  luid  hud  enough  intelligence  to  let  the  victim  grow 
strong  again  before  bleeding  it  again,  they  might  have  escaped 
prosecution.  Hut  they  were  •trunk  with  power  and  greed,  and  they 
fell  open  their  victim  anew.  It  i*  true,  and  it  must  ever  remain  to 
In*  credit,  that  Mayor  Schmitz  rose  to  the  emergency,  and  during 
t lie  week*  immediately  following  tlic  fire  he  *»-t  an  example  of 
devotion  to  duty  and  unceasing  industry,  and  administered  his 
office  for  the  l»e*i  interests  of  the  city.  Hut  as  soon  as  order  was 
restored,  and  there  were  indications  that  the  city  wa*  to  lie  rebuilt, 
the  graft  machine  l*-gun  once  more  to  grind  tribute  out  of  nil  who 
asked  favor*. 

No  treatise  on  ra|Nieity  will  ever  I**  complete  without  the  history 
of  the  San  Franciscsi  grafters  during  1 hi-  |»'ri<Hl.  I i real  and  small 
had  to  pay  ns  la-fore,  tout  the  needs  of  reconstruction  were  so  mani- 
fold that  the  graft  was  richer  than  ever.  I • rent  enterprise*  were 


Francis  J,  Henry 

WIIO  I'MOMKITTKO  I I MIOIt  TIIIKVKH  IX  OHMAlX.  AMI  UAH  «X1N- 
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Ml  I'tUVISOIW— HEI.K  COXKK.HSEI»  TIIIEVEM— iMI  KEEK,  J.X  ilKtlKB  TO 
THY  KOK  ML.N  MOKE  IMfOKTAM 
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brlil  un  in  helpless  inactivity  until  tlirir  promoter*  "saw  the  right 
party.'  A*  tor  petty  extortion,  let  the***  two  example*  suffice: 

1.  With  the  Water  supply  reduced  to  a mere  trickle  it  wan  ncce*- 
sary  to  enforce  strict  lire  regulation.*,  anil  no  householder  wtu 
allowed  to  maintain  lire,  even  In  hi*  cooking  stove,  until  the  chim- 
ney thereof  had  been  officially  inspected  and  certified.  A friend  of 
mine  “gave  a man  five  dollar*’’ — not  an  inspector,  of  course — and 
hi*  chimney  wa*  inspected  and  the  kitchen  lire  started  immediately. 
His  next  door  nrighlior,  with  an  equally  good  cliimnev,  reluseil  to 
"give  n man  five  dollars,”  und  said  much  nlioul  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  duties  of  official*.  Six  months  passed  before  his  good 
chimney  was  inspected. 

2.  The  contractor*  who  carted  away  debris  from  the  hurned 
district  were  compelled  to  pay  graft  money.  If  tiny  failed  to  do 
this  their  drivers  were  held  up  by  the  police  every  few  hundred 
trot  and  draggl'd  to  the  station  house  to  explain  that  they  were  not 
thieves.  As  showing  how  graft  breeds  graft  there  is  something 
humorous  in  the  fad  that  many  of  the  grafting  policemen  actually 
helped  certain  drivers  to  *tca!  und  sell  metal  from  burm-d  buildings. 
These  things  were  not  hidden  from  the  people.  The  newspaper* 
icckrd  with  them.  Everybody  knew  from  hi*  personal  experience 
or  the  experience  of  hi*  neighbor  bow  the  shameless  official  robbery 
wua  carried  on. 

In  the  midst  of  the  first  activities  of  rebuilding  San  Francisco, 
the  t'niteil  Railroad*  asked  the  Hoard  of  Supervisor*  for  permission 
to  change  its  form  of  motive  |iowcr.  All  it*  lines,  hitherto  operated 
by  ruble  trartion,  were  so  badly  damagi-d  hv  fire  that  the  company 
found  the  time  expedient  to  adopt  the  overhead  electric  trolley, 
system,  Immediately  public  protests  were  made  against  tin*  change. 
The  graft  prosecution  declares  that  these  protests  wen*  spon- 
taneous and  honest:  the  railroad  official*  declare  they  were  in- 
spired by  enemies.  Aide  engineer*  indorsed  the  public  protest*  that 
overhead  trolley  line*  were  nntU|iiatrd.  unsightly,  und  very 
dangerous.  Engineer*  of  eminence,  on  tlie  other  hand,  reported 
that  the  system  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  even  If  the  overhead 
trolley  wire*  were  not  beautiful  it  was  ini|io8*ihlc  to  n|>crale  uu 
underground  trolley  system  in  San  Francisco.  inasmuch  us  there 
werr  among  the  hills  an  which  the  city  is  built  sixtron  valley* 
in  which  during  the  rainy  season  water  would  collect  and.  by 
short -circuit mg  the  feed  wire*,  paralyze  the  whole  sv item.  Chief 
among  the  engineer*  who  held  this  last  belief  was  William  Iturelav 
Parsons,  distinguished  n*  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Subway, 
and  in  many  other  engineering  achievements.  Like  all  disputes 
in  San  Francisco,  this  one  was  carried  on  with  much  sound,  fury, 
and  persistence.  The  supervisors  presently  gave  permission  for  the 
installation  of  the  overhead  trolley  system,  and  immediately  then- 
after  the  newspapers  of  Snn  Franei*co  resounded  with  the  accusa- 
tion that  the  I’nitcd  Railroads  hud  bribed  the  supervisor*  with 
92QO.OOO,  paid  to  A lie  Iturf.  Official*  of  telephone  und  lighting 
corporation*  were  also  accused  of  bribery. 


We  of  the  Fast  who  saw  nothing  and  felt  nothing  of  the  awful 
catastrophe  that  swept  away  the  entire  business  portion  of  the 
city,  who  did  not  see  the  men  of  means  and  substance  standing 
for  days  in  the  bread  line,  grateful  for  the  mere  menu*  of  sustain 
ing  life,  can  baldly  appri-ciutc  the  condition  of  the  public  mind 
in  San  Francisco  when  the  first  etfret*  of  the  shock  begun  to  wear 
away.  The  calamity  was  complete,  appalling. 

As  the  people  rallied  from  the  shock  and  bravely  set  about  the 
work  of  reconstruction  they  wen*  still  in  an  excitable  frame  of 
mind.  Then-  was  much  forced  gayely  among  those  who  had  stood 
close  to  death  and  who  "till  were  not  sure  whether  or  not  alt  their 
worldly  possessions  were  reduced  to  ruin.  Exhausted  by  the  stress 
of  emotions  and  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,*  the  people 
were  easily  susceptible  to  the  inttuenee  of  any  one  who  should 
boldly  proclaim  und  adroitly  maintain  almost  tiny  proposition  re- 
lating to  the  punishment  of  grafters  or  so-called  grafters.  The 
public  mind  had  fallen,  as  the  mind  of  an  individual  so  often  fall* 
in  like  ca*c.  into  a sort  of  hypnotic  condition,  ready  to  be  swayed 
by  a forceful  individuality.  We  shall  we  presently  how,  under  the 
domination  of  one  man,  the  prosecution,  initiated  to  punish  the 
guilty,  was  diverted  into  a forts*  which  gave  immunity  to  the  known 
criminals  in  an  effort  to  convict  men  merely  suspected. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  graft  prosecution  wnr 
hn*  been  wngrd  in  San  Francisco.  Rudolph  Sprcekels.  dames  1). 
I’hclan,  and  other  millionaires  subscribed  to  a fund,  which  Mr. 
Sprockets  personally  guaranteed  should  Is?  not  lews  than  $100,000. 
to  prosecute  the  grafter*  and  send  them  to  prison.  Mr.  SprrckeU 
took  charge  of  the  fight,  and  brought  in  Francis  J.  llency,  the 
special  prosecutor  of  Oregon  lumber  thieves,  to  assist  him.  The 
result*  of  this  war  thus  far  arc  worthy  of  especial  scrutiny  by  every 
American  citizen.  Schmitz  has  been  driven  out  of  office,  convicted 
of  extortion,  but  allowed  to  go  at  large  on  liijivy  hail  because  the 
highest  courts  in  the  State  held  that  the  conviction  wa*  illegal. 
Ala*  Ruef  is  put  on  trial  now  und  then  for  bribery,  I*  kept  in 
prison  in  default  of  nearly  $1*00,000  tiail,  and  scents  in  a fair  way 
to  serve  a long  term  in  prison.  Every  one  of  the  grafting  super 
visor*  lias  been  allowed  to  go  sent  free  by  the  prosecution,  with  his 
graft  money  still  in  his  pocket. 

The  indicted  corporation  officials  declare  that  they  an*  innocent, 
and  that  t lie  entire  force  of  the  graft  prosecution  ha*  been  directed 
against  them  by  rival  interests.  Tluwe  rival  interest*,  they  say. 
an*  using  the  proseeution  for  their  private  ends— that  is.  to  p*t 
hold  of  these  corporate  properties  themselves.  The  prosecutors 
deny  this  accusation,  and  declare  that  their  motives  an*  and 
always  have  l**cn  pun*  and  unselfish.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Ileney 
says  that  they  have  now  lost  three-quarters  of  the  public  confidence 
and  Imi -king  which  were  so  enthusiast ienllv  their*  two  y<*ar*  ago. 

The  history  of  this  amazing  change  of  attitude  toward  the  prose- 
cution and  the  story  of  the  work  of  the  prosecution  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  next  article  next  week. 


The  Fire  Tragedy  at  Fort  Wayne 


FAl’LTY  electric  apparatus,  flimsy  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. and  panic  among  person*  a roused  from  drop  sleep,  caused 
the  lo**  of  fourteen  lives  at  the  burning  of  the  New  Avrline 
Hotel  at  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana,  on  May  3.  At  .1.30  a.m.  the  electric 
rlevator  rauglit  at  the  sixth  floor,  and  enuhl  not  be  moved-  The 
operator  run  down  to  the  main  floor,  hut  before  lie  could  report 
to  the  clerk  there  was  a flash  from  the  wiring  in  the  shaft  on  the 
first  floor,  and  instantly  the  whole  shaft  was  full  of  crackling 
flume.  Hellboy*  wi  re  m*iiI  in  all  directions  to  rouse  the  guests,  all 


Tlie  Burning  of  the  New  Avelhie  Hotel  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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nf  whom  were  asleep  In  hind  Inckeil  dour*.  Within  live  minutes  the 
elevator  shaft  was  a roaring  chimney  of  flame  which,  rrlsiunding 
from  the  roof,  aplead  rapidly  on  all  sides  and  tilled  Hie  corridors 
with  blinding.  suffocating  smoke,  Men  and  women,  still  half 
asleep.  sinriiM.il  instinctively  toward  the  hla/.ing  elevator  shaft, 
only  to  Is*  drix-en  hack  to  their  n*'ni*.  All  the  electric  light*  in 
the  building  were  extinguished,  and  the  only  illumination  was  the 
glate  iif  (In*  flame*.  The  entire*  fire  dc|iaitnient  of  the  city  was 
called  to  tin*  hotel,  hut  one  glance  showed  tlie  impossibility  ol 
quenching  tlie  fire.  laid 
ders  were*  run  up  to  win- 
dow* of  the  four  lower 
stories  of  the  building,  and 
many  of  the  seventy  four 
gne*i*  were*  rescued  in  that 
way.  Others  stood  on  higher 
ledge*,  calling  in  vain  for  help. 

Twenty  men  escaped  by 
crawling  along  an  outer  ledge 
on  the  lit i h story  and  thus 
reaching  the  next  house.  The 
panic  wus  so  overwhelming 
I list  Very  few  eif  the  people 
tried  In  use*  I he*  lire  e**capr. 

A.  R.  Salle.t,  of  New  York, 
crawled  along  a ledge  on  the 
*i\th  floor,  hut  smoke  over- 
took him  and  hlimh*d  him. 
Half  choked,  he  Is-gan  to 
waver,  hut  he  wa*  encouraged 
by  shout*  from  men  on  th*- 
sidewalk.  A sudden  glaie  of 
light  from  u window  close  be- 
hind revealed  to  the  hcwil- 
elercil  Sul  lot  the  ligurr  of  a 
mail  standing  on  the  root  of 
1 h e jie*\t  building.  The 
stranger  extended  hi*  hand, 
cnlleii,  "t  ome  on,  brother,” 
and  a nionielit  later  elre'W  the 
lugitive  up  to  safety.  A 
guest  who  )iini|Mi|  from  a 
Ihtril-slorv  window  to  the  roof 
of  a -nia II  building  wa*  not 
hurt  l»  i 1m*  full,  but  died  of 
sMflocut  ion. 
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A British  Cruiser  Sunk  by  a Liner 


The  "GladUtof"  At  six  was  beached  oft  Yarmouth  on  the  North  Coast  of  the  Isle  oi  Wight. 
The  British  Battleship.  "Prince  George."  Is  lying  alongside  to  Aid  in  the  Work  of  Salvage 


The  Liner  "St.  Paul"  at  Southampton, 
her  Bbw-plates  stove  In  by  the  Collision 


English  Sailors  and  Divers  searching  the  Wreck  tor  Bodies.  Two  Men 
were  below  in  Irons  at  the  time  of  the  Collision  and  doubtless  perished 


II K Itritish  erutiwr  Uliufmlnr  was  recently  completely 
wrecked  anil  ncarl)  thirty  of  her  crew  were  ilfiiwnnl 
a**  the  result  «*f  a collision  with  the  steamship 
St.  I’nul,  of  the  American  Line,  off  the  Isle  of 
V\  iglit. 

In  fog  Mini  a blinding  snowstorm  the  SI.  Haul 
ha.l  left  Southampton  f.ir  New  York  at  midday, 
nml  was  just  ofF  Itlaek  Rock,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  when  the  (lladiator.  lying  at  anchor.  suddenly  loomed  up 
out  of  the  storm.  Tin*  «hi|e*  crashed  ulniost.  immediately  alter* 
ward,  the  SI.  1‘aul  striking  the  lllailuihtr  amidships.  The  vessels 
were  harked  nt  oner,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  rruiser  was  hadly 
damaged.  She  commenced  to  Ik  id  over,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  run  her  on  shore,  which  was  partly  sucre-diil.  She  was  driven 
into  shallow-  water  and  lie-  wonie  Hwi  yards  <.IT  the  hracli  at  Yar- 
mouth. upon  her  starboard  sid* 


The  t Hatha  I or  earned  three  hundr<-d  men.  many  of  whom  were 
Hung  into  the  sew  and  rebelled  liy  the  SI.  Iswl-s  wlileh  were 

■|iliekly  lowe  red  at  the  eoliiinatid  of  ( apt  tin  I'asNoW,  A lllimlsT. 
however,  eon  Id  not  Is-  located  in  I he  log  ami  perished.  After  elfeet- 
ing  all  possible  rescues  the  SI.  I‘nul  Men  mod  to  Southampton-  It 
was  found  that  she  had  Inch  more  damaged  than  was  at  lir»t  slip 
posed,  ami  it  is  reported  that  it  will  Is*  lire* usury  to  east  a new  stem 
for  her.  The  llhtihalur  is  a second-chi**  cruiser  of  A700  tons  Iniiit 
t«’ii  years  ago.  and  an  element  of  irony  lies  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  one  of  those  vessels  Inrnislied  with  a rum  before  the  improve- 
ment in  the  tor|mdo  and  its  increase  of  range  led  to  the  neglect 
of  this  feature  in  war-ships.  The  SI.  /'owl.  whose  displacement 
is  ll.ittn  tons,  was  launched  at  Cramps'  yard  in  April.  INU5,  and 
was  adapted  for  use  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  during  the  Spanish 
War  when  Captain  Sipsbee  who  was  in  command,  detrabd  the 
destroyer  /•  rror  off  San  Juan,  Porto  Mlco. 
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The  Higher 
Athleticism 


By  JOHN  S.  LOPEZ 


“Up  rocs  His  hands” 


“ p\EVn\'l)  it  ftlindow'  of 
I— ^ doll  lit."  said  tlu*  Serious 
I J Student,  *'  tin*  waine  ad- 
ni  ini  hie  impulse  ns  in- 
spired the  ihIi—  of  Pindar  under 
In-,  ulli let icism  to-day.  I do 
ihH  refer  to  the  |kr<  i f<---i « nut  I . 
I'llid  athlete**  are  Itcidili-  the 
question — oftrn  Inside  tln-ni- 
selves.  To  lind  the  at  ream  of 
manly  emulation  unpolluted, 
we  uiu.Ht  n-ach  iU  fountain 
head.  Thu*  I have  a double 
purpose  in  attending  the  Cuin- 
mrin-ement  of  my  alma  m/ifer. 
f i lie  young  men  who  shall,  I 
afternoon.” 


! (tad re  to  elicit  tin-  viewpoint 
trust.  win  glory  for  the  unit.'nit, 

We  descended  at  tin*  litth-  station  and.  after  a two-mile  walk, 
arrived  at  the  athletic  grounds.  where  the  Student  led  the  way 
around  the  track  to  I In-  club  house.  The  vi-.il  ing  college  team  was 
picturesquely  scattered  over  the  Held,  L waking  flies  and.  with 
Mi|M-rh  aplomb,  catching  carefully  calculated  throw-in*.  The 
Student  l*nuMi|  admiringly. 

'•  It  was  not  so  in  my  day — ” he  began. 

Rut  jUMt  then  therg  was  a rush  of  feet  Mtiud  ua.  It  was  the 
home  team  running  out  smartly  to  the  Held.  The  Student  was  so 
startled  that  he  suddenly  bucked  directly  in  their  way,  and  was 
buffeted  hither  and  yon,  and  liiiallv  tri|i|N-d  and  overturned  acci- 
dentally by  the  coining  conquering  heroes. 

It  ia  us  I feared,”  he  said,  disappointedly,  looking  down  at  the 
cinders  imbedded  in  his  white  flannels.  ••  We  are  too  late  to 
Ret  their  attention  la-fore  the  game.  Perhaps  we  can  secure  per- 
mission to  sit  under  the  awning  with  them  and  talk  when  they  an- 
al the  Imt.” 

Directly  within  the  club  lunise,  the  Student's  long  flat  feet  slid 
suddenly  apart,  and  it  was  only  by  a series  of  marvellous  gyrations 
that  he  kept  from  immediately  depositing  his  lanky  form  in  a 
graceful  spiral  among  the  bmkets  of  water  that  stood  around  the 
wcJ  and  slippery  floor,  lie  saved  himself  finally  by  clutching  the 
stocky  neck  of  a red  headed,  freckle  faced  individii.il  who  turned 
to  us  in  mild  wonder,  a bottle  of  alcohol  and  a towel  in  one  hand. 
.As  though  returning  a friendly  embrace,  lie  slapped  the  Student  on 
the  Itaek  with  the  free  hand. 

••  Hello.  Spike,  old  hoy!”  lie  shouted:  “ the  t ap  wants  to  see  you 
damn  Iwd.” 

" I Is'g  your  pardon."  gasped  the  Student : “ I am  an  alumnus. 


**1  hadn't  the  heart  to  kill  him” 


and  want  to  ascertain  if  It 
Wollld  lie  feasible  for  us  lo 
talk—” 

“ I thought  you  was  Spike 
Sattherwaite.  the  coach  they 
wired  for,”  bloke  in  the  other. 

” You're  a dead  ringer  fer  him. 

anyway.” 

“ I am  not  Air.  Sattherwaite," 
averred  the  Student,  smiling 
modestly : “although  in  college 
I knew  him — in  a way.  He  is 
now  a professional,  I believe.” 

“Sure!”  crtal  the  red-head- 
isl  one.  enthusiast irallv.  “one 

of  the  stars  in  the  National  league.  An*  to  think  lie  almost 
wanted  his  life  by  atickin'  to  law.  What  was  your  line — runnin'?” 

“ IVrsonally,”  said  the  Student,  looking  down  his  long  form 
dcpreratingly,  “ I wan  not  an  athlete  as  mu  undergraduate.  Bui 
I am  greatly  interested  in  athletics  of  the  present  day.  1 would 
like  to  talk  with  the  tram,  or  some  one  who  knows  the  subject 
thoroughly — like  yourself,  for  instants- — for  purposes  of  c«*n 
parison.” 

"There  ain’t  no  ismi|»ariM>u,”  said  the  red-headi-d  one.  bridling 
at  the  compliment.  “ An*  you  couldn't  get  mar  tin-  team  unless 
you  was  a prominent  coach.  The  old  democratic  spirit's  nil  gone 
But  1 can  probably  put  you  wise.  Why.  1 helped  Spike  Satthcr- 
waite  win  all  his  big  games.  But  the  dude  players  nowadays  are 
so  stuck  on  themselves  they  don't  take  no  pointers  from  a rubber. 
Consequence  is  it’s  all  * science.'  * science,’  and  nothin’  doin'.”  He 
led  the  way  to  a dry  corner  and  procured  chairs. 

“ But  surely  you  do  not  lightly'  esteem  what  scientific  physical 
training  has  done  for  our  youth."  challenged  the  Student,  "tflr- 
serve  those  narrow-chested,  j>allid  students  over  there,  slaves  of 
the  cigarette  habit.  Wluit  chance  have  they  in  pursuits  which  re- 
quire strength  and  endurance!” 

"Tliem!"  exclaimed  the  Rubber.  “ Why,  there's  five  of  our  best 
track  athletes  in  llmt  bunch.  They-  make  the  very  best  material 
fer  sprintin' — yes.  sir,  the  veiy  la-st.” 

The  Serious  Student  lookrd  puzzled. 

” I .cast  ways,”  explained  the  Rubber,  " that's  been  my  experience, 
specially  in  boy-size  rooral  in*t  hoots  of  learnin'.  I always  find 
them  skimp-chested  dope-puffers*  is  more  lit  uji  over  aporta  Hum  the 
students  with  ghidiator  dimension*.  I'll  admit  tliry  ain't  worth  n 
damn  fer  anything  but  runnin'.  but  when  material  is  limited,  you 
got  to  take  what  offers;  an’  these  i«  usually  the  human  cigarette 
holders.” 


“ They  were  runnin'  like  kangaroos  andl  get tin’  speedier  every  day  ” 


Here  the  Ituhlx-r  produced  a |nuekagi-  of  cigarettes,  aelertcd  one 
with  rare,  rolled  it  tlioitglil fully  la-tween  hi*  palms,  ami  then 
Is -on ii  to  search  his  pocket*  for  a match. 

“ It’s  these.”  Maid  be.  “what  makes  it  possible  to  develop  'em.” 
“Cigarettes!"  gas|ssl  the  Student,  incredulously. 

“Sure!”  utlirmed  the  Rubber.  “ When  they  go  in  trainin’,  the 
lUqie- sticks  is  cut  off,  which  mo*t  breaks  tlieir  hearts.  An'  they're 
watched  close,  so  there's  iio  s|M-uk-raav  smokin',  ll’w  a trainer  I 
used  to  work  with  figured  out  the  real  scheme. 

"’Curley.'  says  he,  ‘these  lien-  invalids  is  a bum  lot  to  make 
a show  in'  with;  but  we  got  to  do  it,  or  lose  our  join*.  Cigarctt** 
bus  spoiled  'em;  >o  we'll  light  lire  with  fire.  We  got  to  work  on 
their  am  bilious.* 

"■  I*  il  coupon*?’  *a.vs  I. 

•’"Nonsense.'  say*  he:  'we'll  make  'em  win  by  feedin'  'em  thq*’- 
sticks  in  a scientific  mauiier.  This  roiistant  inhalin'  has  give 
'em  big  expansions.  They'd  have  long  wind,  provided  we  can  gel 
'•in  tit  trust  air  in  their  lung*  instead  of  smoke.  I .cave  it  t<»  me' 
•'  I ain't  put  w ise  beyond  I cin’  sent  out -o’  town  to  smuggle  back 
a suit  til  of  cigarettes — ci»|K  fer  them  that  likes  the  taste  of  burn- 
in'  paper,  and  Turkish  fer  them  that  prefers  the  aroma  of  the 
iimit  l.  Next  moriiin’  them  aspirants  is  made  to  totter  around  the 
track  till  wr  find  out  exactly  the  Ih**i  they  can  do.  Then  say* 
Murphy,  i-onllili-ntial  to  each: 

“ ■ lliiril  to  give  up  stm >k in',  hey?  Tell  ye  what  I'll  do.  If  you 
I teal  the  time  you  just  ninth-,  there's  n cigarette  waitin'  fer  you 
in  my  privit  office.  Then  when  you  Ih-iiI  that  time,  there's  two 
smokes.  Fact,  every  record  yon  Ik-iiI,  the  amount  of  nails  doubles.' 

"Say  ! it  worked  swell;  tin-in  fellers  took  awful  chance*  **n  gvt- 
I in'  air  in  their  pipe*.  an’  in  a week  they  was  runnin'  like  kanga- 
roos ami  grit  in'  speedier  every  day  ." 

" Inyi-nitiiis,'*  remarked  the  Student,  his  tone  hovering  between 
admiration  and  reproof,  “but  scarcely  loumicndaldc.  St  ill.  it 
was  a im-l leid  of  gelling  good  out  of  evil.” 

"Sure."  agris-d  t nr  ley  : "but  .Murphy  gol  the  evil  out  of  it- 
Tlictn  doprit  students  done  the  double  crus*  act ; got  together  an' 
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schemed  to  inm-a-w  their  *1***1  only  a fra> -tiwi  of  a H'oond  a day. 
so  la-fore  the  time  the  nwen  wa*  on  they'd  muniip-d  to  double  the 
allowance  «•  often  that  Mur|>hy  was  n|*-iidin'  niore'n  hi*  -alary 
fer  cigarette*.  Uknriw  we  »«»  lioth  wore  out  runiiiu'  allnight 
smoker*  in  the  trainin'  quarter*." 

" Did  they  make  a good  allowing  at  the  races?”  u-kiil  the 
Student. 

" We  never  knowed  how  that  particular  bunch  come  out."  re- 
died  Curley,  with  a reminiscent  shake  of  the  head.  “The  «hty 
leforr  the  race,  one  of  the  feller*,  nuuicd  Tcrwillip-r,  the  lir*t  of 
the  hunch,  wrenched  hi*  ankle,  lie'*  heart-broke.  Say*  he: 

* It’n  the  only  thing  would  of  squared  me  with  the  governor, 
lie'.*  aore  at  no-  lluukin'.  an'  hr  won’t  loosen  up.  lint  In*’*  a 
sport,  an'  no-  winnin'  would  of  turned  the  trirk  fer  a thotL-and. 
It  I could  win.  I'd  give  up  live  hundred  bonr*.’ 

*'  I see  a sympathetic  look  come  over  Murphy  at  that.  In 
le**'n  ten  minute*  we  three'*  tunin'  a heart -to- -heart  talk.  That 
night  I sneak  off  to  New  York  to  dig  up  ‘Skinny’  McAuliff.  wlio's 
carry  in'  a handbook  in  the  t'hutlium  Square  district.  Skinny'* 
huili  along  the  *ame  line*  a*  Terwilligcr.  an'  in  hi*  different  per- 
(i-Miunt  quick  feet  ha*  been  an  al»*o|iite  mnwiily.  I get  a red  w ig 
from  a costumer  to  match  up  Terwilliger  "a  roof,  an'  ul«»  make  up 
appliance*. 

•*  We  get  liuck  an'  iu  the  trainin'  quarter*  without  a *oul 
grttin'  wi*e.  Wr  prartiee  tin  n-*t  of  the  night  with  the  make-up. 
an'  trim  the  wig  a hit.  an*  Skinny  ihw*  *oine  preliminary  trainin' 
of  hi*  own.  lie  won’t  »taud  fer  no  strychnine  nor  nothin',  hut 
stick*  to  hi*  regular  stimulant,  which  i*  boon-,  an'  our  kickiit 
don't  do  no  gi**l.  'cause  In*  -ays  he's  gut  to  l«-  in  a trance  to 
tackle  »uch  a desjierit  proposition.  Anyhow,  when  he  amble*  out 
on  the  track  at  the  last  minute  with  a limp,  you’d  'a'  swore  ii 
wa*  1‘crwi  lliger. 

“The  way  Skinny  kick*  up  cinder*  make*  the  other*  look  like 
u lot  of  iiic-scngcr  hoy*,  an'  Iwfure  you  got  time  to  think  he'*  lull 
around.  Murphy  is  luimniin'  " There'll  I*-  a Hot  Time.*  eteetcry. 
when  I notice  a mix-up  in  the  grand  stand.  Then  sunirbudy  yells. 
'Stop  thief!'  an'  in  a second  there's  a hundred  mukin'  the  same 
sweet  shout.  They’ll  got  wi*r  on  a pickpocket. 

“ Suddenly  Murphy  gratis  my  arm  an'  |*»ints.  Skinny’*  liflcd 
his  head.  du/>-d  like.  give*  one  -eared  h*>k.  an’  the  next  minute 
he's  U-atiu'  it  up  the  track  twict  a*  fast,  lie  p*-*  l*y  The  judge* 
like  a shoutin'  'tar.  but  lie  don't  make  no  noticeable  effort  to 
«top.  Then  everybody  starts  to  eheer.  an'  one  enthusiastic  student 
t* r»— * a pistol,  “skinny  actually  make*  another  half  lap  la-fore  we 
l*'gin  t«»  p-t  wi*e.  IVople  is  jumpin'  out  on  the  track  to  con* 
gratulate  him  on  hreakiu'  all  reeurd*.  an*  tlnit  settle*  it.  lie 
dodge*  a couple,  skim*  over  llte  fence  to  the  inner  field  an"  eome» 
our  way. 

“*  lie's  pmc  dippv,'  say*  one  of  the  judges:  ' head  him  off!’ 

“ Several  takes  step*  t»  do  so.  Murphy  winks  significant,  an' 
we  head*  f»-r  tlie  railroad,  la<okiu’  laaek.  we  «.■*•  skinny  wrastlin 
with  a down  at  ring  aim*,  minus  hi*  wig  an*  most  of  Ids  riot  lie*. 
There's  a:i  awful  amazed  wail  p»in*  up  from  the  crowd  tlui 
-sMinds  lad  to  us.'' 

" I'erhups  it  taught  you  u lesson."  observed  the  Student. 

“You  1st."  agreed  Curley;  “specially  Murphy.  When  wc  wa- 
safe  out  of  town  on  a freight  ear  huiniN-r.  say*  lie.  with  soon 
-eranihled  observation*  that  would  of  melted  a phonograph: 

“‘Next  time  we  ring  in  a hu If  shot  dip  in  a niunin'  race,  well 
put  cork  in  his  ears."  " 

“Surely  conditions  must  Im-  much  letter  in  the  sphere  of  Iiiit 
ImII?"  queried  thr  Student.  “So  many  American  latys  indulge 
in  the  national  game,  there  can  Is-  no  lack  of  material.  I n 
doubt edly  the  results  are  attained  by  scientific  method*." 

*'  You're  on."  exclaimed  the  Ituhiier.  “ If*  science  from  -tart 
to  finish;  an*  it's  got  to  la-  a 22-karat  science,  or  evervlmdy  *11  get 
wise.  Ton  can't  pull  any  of  them  child  subterfuge*  like  ringin' 
in  a greased  hull  on  'em  iu  the  middle  ol  an  inning,  or  stingin'  a 
inuii  with  an  air  rifle  when  lie'*  at  the  Imi(.  You  pd  to  Use  real 
science:  an'  then  you  got  to  I*-  damn  can- till. 

“ Ihst  I ever  saw  iu  that  line  wa*  a student  that  was  captain 
of  a team  when-  I was  rubber.  I ain't  at  all  surprised  lie's  la-conic 
or»c  o'  the  liest  «nr|M»iit ion  lawyer*  in  the  country,  nur  nine 
wasn't  bad.  but  they  wasn't  in*-  high  with  the  Irani  we  was  gnin’ 
to  play:  an’  wc  all  knew  it.  Worst  of  it  was.  Imth  tenuis  was  even 
up  in  average*,  an’  whoever  won  this  game  p>l  the  intercollegiate 
pennant.  Whitson — that'*  our  captain — rails  a merlin',  but  Own- 
ain’t  nothin’  plausible  suggested.  Whitson  is  most  crazy.  Inn  it 
don't  do  no  pant.  Finally  he  says ; 

••  • All  of  you  turn  in  an'  leave  il  to  Curley-  ail' me.  I'll  think  it 

“ Well,  lie  sits  an’  thinks  an'  rti**e*,  till  the  room  i*  full  of 
smoke,  an'  the  Hour's  ankle-deep  with  cigarette  butts.  Then  I 
figures  I'll  save  time  by  fakin'  a shas— . I m trying  to  prop  lip  a 
lookin' gl*->*  under  the  electric  light,  when  he  gives  a -uddi-n  yell. 

‘“That's  it!1  he  howls,  dancin'  around  like  he's  loony.  * The 
very  thing!  The  very  thing!’ 

•“What's  it?’  say*  I.  rttlmfully.  fi-arin’  it's  an  overdone  of 

cigarettes. 

•“The  mirror!’  he  say*,  ‘the  reflection  hit  me  in  the  eye.  ISiy 
attention!*  lie  gets  out  a |*-iieil  an  |*<|*  r un*  drawn  plan*  while 
he  talk*. 

"'  lly  the  time  Hie  game  wanes  o|f  tomorrow,  tin-  sun  will  I*-  low 
in  the  west,  du-t  outside  of  the  li-in-e.  ca*1  of  the  field.  i»  the  old 
empty  factory.  Well  plant  soruelsidy  there  with  a mirror  «»'* 
he  rail  throw  a ray  in  the  eye  of  every  on*-  of  the  other  team  who's 
about  to  ketch  a twa II.  Sec?' 

'“Sure.  I sis-.’  | replies;  'but  it  won't  work  mon-'n  *»m-  timin'.' 

*' ' I hadn't  readied  that.'  he  way*:  this'll  only  I*-  worked  **ne 

innin’.  We'll  wait  till  Iiloiig  in  the  game  la-ture  wc  pull  it.  Then 


we'll  roll  up  — * i many  run*  they  can't  ever  ketch  up.  Now.  don’t 
say  nothin’  to  tin-  U*y>;  >oiu<>  of  Yin's  too  innocent  to  Im-  g«**l  at 
act  in'  innocent.' 

“ I dig  up  a feller  named  |*iwrcy  fer  tlie  job.  serin’  he  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  mum.  provided  you  treat  him  honorable  in 
tin-  liquor  line.  I ain't  afraid  he'll  Ire  too  lusln-d  to  aim  the  thing 
straight,  Im-caum-  lie  used  to  hold  down  a surveyor’s  job  under 
similar  circumstance*.  Whitson  gives  him  instruction*,  also  a 
dollar  on  m-eoiitit  ami  a bottle  of  Him*  tira**  rye  to  entertain  him 
in  the  Imilding. 

" The  game  stands  actually  five  to  three,  our  favor,  in  the 
seventh,  when  Whitson  get*  lmggisli  an'  gives  the  signal  a*  the 
other  side  takes  the  fi«  Id.  Mill  there  ain't  nothin'  doin'  in  light*. 
Neither  of  ii«  can  p-t  away,  mi  lie  goes  on  wavin'  hi*  handkerchief 
through  the  innin'! 

'“  Maybe  he*  asleep.*  nay*  Whitson,  a*  our  boy*  turn  out.  ’ We'll 
get  him  next  innin' ' 

'“  I'luy  hall.’  nays  the  umpire,  an'  almost  immediate  the  hatter 
drives  out  a nice  lly  straight  to  our  centre  field.  It's  iu  his  hand* — 
most— when  he  turns  his  Iti-ad  sudden  mid  the  ImiII  goes  so  fur  tin- 
Muter  never  ato|i*  till  he’s  safe  home. 

"Then  our  pitcher' goes  to  pieces  an'  puts  three  men  on  liases. 
The  next  man  knocks  a nice  Lame  foul  up  iu  the  air  that  a child 
is iii hi  of  tiMik.  an'  our  catcher  runs  fer  it.  All  id  a sudden  he  whirl* 
round  an'  up  p*-s  liis  hands  to  hi*  eye*.  While  we’re  gettin'  wise 
we're  double  crossed,  tiller  more  runs  comes  in.  To  make  a sad  story 
-liort.  I'll  stute  that  they  scored  sixteen  on  11*  la-fore  I got  to  the 
faelory.” 

" W hat  wa*  it?"  I asked.  “ Had  your  eonfeilerale  lietroyeil  yon!" 


“ Bill  could  of  put  down  a Boxer  upri&in’  all  by  himzelf  ” 


"No."  rrpliisl  turley.  "Consequently  I hadn't  the  heart  to  kill 
him.  HeM  got  the  instruction*  twisted  up:  thought  Whitson  said 
work  it  un  tin-  blue  uniform*  instead  of  the  gray  which  wa*  their 
color." 

The  Serious  Student  surprised  my  appreciative  grin  with  a look 
of  reproof. 

“ It  is  just  sin-li  deplorable  practice*  that  have  smirched  the  fair 
fame  of  sjsirl,"  he  said.  “ I do  not  wonder  at  tin-  effort*  of  college 
faculties  to  restrict  athletics." 

" No  more  do  1,"  agreed  t urley,  tolerantly:  " they  ain't  no  more 
anxious  than  the  t miner*  are  to  -is-  their  graft  fadin'  away.  l'**-d 
to  I*-,  when  fisilhall  and  I*u«*-ImII  mu'  rowin'  was  the  only  college 
-js.rts.  there  wa-  time  la-tween  *cii*nii*  fer  tlie  |ierfessor*  to  make 
a Muir  at  earnin'  salaries,  uii'  a trailer'*  job  wa*  an  intermittent 
wav  of  nuikiu'  a livin'.  Faculties  was  friendly  to  alhlrtir*  in  them 
days.  Mut  when  the  trainer*  got  in  soft  by  alinin'  up  an  interest 
in  lacrosse.  basket -Mill.  hockey,  -wimniin'.  track  athletic*,  tenni*. 
nil'  a lot  more.  *o  * tlicrc'd  I**  some  kind  of  n *|airlin'  season  on  in 
colleges  all  the  year  round,  the  perfessor*  M-e  we  had  'em  heat  to  a 
standstill,  an'  got  sore  on  ns.'' 

“You  mean  tlu-y  regard  with  disfavor  tin-  extent  t«  which  sport* 
have  isiim-  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  student  Imdy  from  ediica- 
tionT"  asked  the  Student. 

" I nnun  they  i*  jealous  M*-au*c  our  kind  of  education  fer  the 
student's  Imdy  is  more  popular  than  llieirn."  said  Curley. 

"Then  you  have  observed  the  educative  value  of  phy-ieul  train- 
ing." «aid  the  Student,  hopefully. 

"Toil  M-t  I have:  it's  the  onlv  education  worth  l*»tlierin'  with.” 
ilopinitired  Cnrhy.  " An'  the  reu-on  it's  so  |«>pulnr  i*  the  trainer* 
«an  'how  up  re-tilt*  an'  the  |M-rfc--mrs  can’t.  I don't  object  to  a 
little  hook-leiimin'.  an'  the  students  don't  either  if  it's  made 
( Cuiiliniii tl  un  fui;ir  l"i.) 
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The  Cyclone  which  Swept  through  the  South 


A CYCLONE.  OK  A SERIES  OP  CYCLONES,  RE 
C'EKTLY  SWEPT  OYER  PARTS  OFOEUlMMA.  UHTNl 
AN  A.  MISSISSIPPI.  AM)  ALA1IAMA.  A SUM  HER  OF 
SMALL  TOWN’S  WERE  RAZED.  AND  MOHR  THAN 
FIFTY  PERSONS  lost  their  lives,  the  devas 
TATE!)  TOWNS  INCLUDED  IHIKA  AND  ALHKKT 
VlLLE,  A LA  MAM  A ; WINCHESTER,  HATTI  ESMl  ItO. 

IX  IKD  U I i t: n . liitfiMStilPPl | MUTE 
CITY,  VI  DALI  A,  NORTHERN.  RK  II  LAND.  AND  LA 
MOl'RIE.  LOUISIANA)  AND  ( HIPLEY,  OKoKClA 


The  Wreck  ol  a General  Stcre  at  Chipley,  Georgia 


The  imutrd  Court-house  at  Amite  Qty,  LouUana.  used  aa  a Morgue 


Residence*  destroyed  at  Chipley 


Ruin*  ol  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Amite  City 


Tl>e  Ruins  of  the  Lantbdin  Homestead  at  Lucern,  Mississippi  Remains  ol  Nine  Amite  Cottage*  in  which  Six  Persons  were  killed 
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Cost  of  Living  in  New  York 

By  W.  DB  WAGSTAFFE 


HAT  don  it  cost  to  live  in  Ne w York? 

The  clerk  whow  salary  amount*  t«»  91000  a 
year  will  tell  you  $1500;  the  doctor  *>r  lawyer 
whose  earning*  reach  9-',,tNi  laments  Hurt  extra 
$25tH»  nreihtl  to  meet  hit  wife's  requirement* 
and  maintain  the  ««ial  standard  which  their 
environment*  demand.  So  it  goes  up  the  scale, 
until  we  reach  the  multimillionaire;  aud  even 
here,  it  has  been  wbl*|«cred.  the  pineh  of  pov- 
erty  has  Iscn  felt  sometime*.  For  the  truth  is  that  there  in  no 
standard  of  comfort  and  no  end  to  luxury.  All  is  relative;  and 
one  can  lie  just  as  poor  on  95U.t.'IM1  a year  as  ujion  9HXJ0. 

There  is  one  fact  brought  home  u<  everv  strict  eorner.  in  every 
hotel  and  raffl.  in  every  business  office  ami  theatre  of  the  town,  to 
the  wage -earner.  We  are  a city  of  speculator*  and  gambler*. 

Permanent  controt  i*  not  to  lie  found  in  wages,  because  the 
landlord,  the  gas  company,  the  tax  collector,  grocer,  butcher,  and 
tailor  eat  up  vour  weekly  *riprnd.  Tin-  theatres,  the  shop  windows, 
the  rail’*  deplete  your  purse.  And  we  have  reached  that  stage  of 
general  comfort  where  luxuries  have  lieeome.  necessities.  Reside*, 
we  must  entertain  ourselves  and  vie  with  our  nrighlior*  in  stretch- 
ing our  Income*  to  maintain  the  hollow  fabric  of  ease,  because  our 
income*  are.  in  their  turn,  largely  influenced  bjr  onr  appearance*. 
A*  a type,  the  old  fashioned  worker,  spending  laborious  years  that 
he  may  set  a pittance  aside  against  old  age.  has  become  extinct 
a*  the’bisnn.  so  fur  as  New  York  i*  concerned. 

There  arc.  of  course,  isolated  instance*  of  homespun  character 
that,  with  heroic  stability,  ignore  the  luxuries  of  New  3ork  ami 
follow  the  simple  life.  It  l*  |*  ssiblc  to  make  of  necessity  a virtue 
and  endure  janitors,  cheap  restaurants,  ready-made  clothing:  but 
who  aspire*  to  I*-  such  a martyr?  Economy  walks  her  narrow- 
path  alone. 

Kconouty  i*  nothing  hut  poverty  in  New  York,  by  contrast  with 
the  abnormal  demand*  that  living  involve*.  Spending  fifty  cents 
for  breakfast,  going  without  luncheon,  and  paying  a dollar  for 
dinner  is  economy  for  a single  man.  A breakfast  tliat  coal*  thirty 
rent*  and  a dinner  sixty  cent*  is  poverty.  The  boarding-house  life 
is  poverty:  the  lodging-house  life  is  something  worse;  and  the 
ordinary  ‘life  in  a flat  is  voluntary  servitude. 

Sociologist*  claim  that  the  lowest  possible  yearly  expense  for  a 
workingman  with  a wife  and  three  children,  embodying  a normal 
standard  of  living,  is  The  statement  was  made  recently 

by  the  New  York  Department  of  Charities  that  the  average  labor- 
er”* family  in  New  York  is  existing  on  about  9700  a year.  The 
minimum  rate  of  rent  cm  the  East  Side  for  the  barest  deeencie* 
is  94  a month.  Coal  cost*  from  ten  to  fifteen  cent*  a pail,  a fabu- 
lous price  when  intimated  by  the  ton. 

Yet  between  thi*  poverty  and  the  “economy'’  of  Hie  smnll- 
saluried  employee  who  is  compelled  to  adjust  hi*  earnings  to  the 
demands  of  his  oeru|iation  there  i*  small  difference.  We  live  in 
New  York  by  the  cost,  rather  Hum  value  of  thing*.  An  apple 
purchased  on  Fifth  Avenue  cost*  twice  a*  much  a*  the  same  apple 
bought  on  Fourteenth  Street.  The  dollar  Bowery  shirt  costs  twice 
a*  much  on  Broadway.  This  i*  tlic  city  where  they  " pay  the  price." 

Here  is  a table  of  expense*  presented  by  a man  who  lives  in 
New  York  on  $35  a week: 

Personal  allowance  for  clothe*,  present*,  amusement*  fhua- 

haml  and  wife  $5  apiece) 910.00 

Rent 7.00 

IlM  70 

I amttaace  (92009  policy)  1 - 10 

Help  (washing,  ironing,  and  cleaning! 1.80 

llousefumishing  1.00 

Doctor,  dentist,  and  medicine 1 .00 

Fond  I not  mentioned.  but  nt>ee*e*rv)  7 00 

“Enough  left"  f might  Ik*  saved  I 5 “0 

*38  00 

A young  lawyer  and  hi*  wife  fumi*h  an  example  of  existing  in 
New  York  on  it  minimum  income.  Here  is  how  they'  did  it  for 


four  year*: 

100.1  1004  100.1  10015 

Rent  no  *STi*  00  $2*4  no  *M*  no 

Oroearim  2d*  20  2711  09  2*3  79  333  l» 

(la*  21.20  is  so  ik  to  is  To 

Repair*  and  running  ex- 
pense* . S3. 83  21.82  00.30  47.20 

Ijiundrv  and  service 20.02  27.01  31.00  42.82 

Recreation  SS  00  is  32  i»l  13  40  iki 

Car  fares 58.03  45.00  43.02  30.78 

Clothing 103.60  HM  04  1 90  1H  232  (Ml 


9K07 . 1 4 $H3ff  4 7 #007  88  91037.03 
The  tragedy  of  New  York  life  i*  it*  compelling  note  of  extrava- 
gance that  hums  in  the  ears,  and  thumps  nt  the  heart,  and  turn* 
the  brain.  From  tlie  very  rich  to  the  poorest  it  dominate*  the 
mind*  of  all. 

The  washerwoman  who  for  a pittance  prepare*  lingerie  that  ha* 
cost  fabulous  price*  Imtimiic*  dem ora li wv I by  the. revelation  of  ex- 
travagance in  her  wash  tub*,  and  promptly  Menander*  her  earning* 
on  some  trashy  piece  of  flnerv.  The  shop  girl,  surrounded  by  the 


costliest  fabrics,  i*  driven  to  buy  the  moat  expensive  dress  that 
her  means  an*  aide  to  priM-ure.  The  imitation  is  obvious,  of  course, 
but  But  to  the  -.hop  girl  who  seek*  to  be  like  the  rest  of  us.  an 
impressive  figure  in  the  great  show.  The  wage  upon  which  she  is 
asked  to  live  is  Ix-ncatli  the  standard  of  lain-  existence  which  the 
sociologist  estimates,  and  yet  her  employers  expect  her  to  look  a# 
though  they  were  paying  her  to  dress  'like  a woman  of  fashion. 
The  actress  is  compelled  to  mortgage  half  a season's  salary,  or 
even  to  invest  hundreds  of  ilollar*  in  a play  that  may  Is-  a failure, 
that  slip  may  appear  to  the  utmost  advantage  on  the  stage.  The 
milliner”*  girl  is  inspired  by  the  glamour  of  the  extravagance  about 
her  to  mortgage  her  wage*  to  her  employer,  that  she  may  not  look 
like  the  snuggling  little  slave  of  the  shop,  The  cloak-model  must 
resemble  the  woman  whom  she  meets  in  the  store,  or  fail  to  lure 
the  customer.  The  clerk  in  Wall  Street  lose*  confidence  in  his  old 
clothes,  and  goes  into  debt  to  a fashionable  tailor.  80  doc*  hi* 
employer,  ami  for  the  same  reason  Hint  the  clerk  doe*,  to  play 
their  part  in  the  great  show.  These  are  the  victims  of  the  miles 
of  shop  window*  offering  bait*  set  forth  by  the  cleverest  money- 
grahtier*  in  the  world. 

The  great  store*  of  the  city  put  a premium  ujwn  extravagant- 
by  their  persistent  invitation  to  open  credit  accounts.  They  send 
out  elaborately  engraved  circulars  inviting  trade.  A superficial 
appearance  of  solvency  is  all  they  require.  A bunking  reference 
which  consist*  of  a perfunctory  statement  from  the  hank  that 
their  dealiug*  have  been  satisfactory  is  usually  miffieient.  For  Hie 
rest  they  trust,  to  outward  appearance*,  to  the  social  character 
of  your  front  door.  Hie  cash  customer  1*  not  treated  with  half 
tint  courtesy  that  the  credit  customer  is.  because  the  store  merchant 
knows  very  well  the  sinister  temptation  to  buy  more  on  credit 
than  when  good*  must  be  paid  for  upon  purchase. 

The  man  who  pays  $46,000  a year  for  a suite  of  riKHn*  in  a hotel 
is  doing  something  that  would'  la;  quite  impossible  in  any  other 
city  in  America.  Yet  it  ia  not  an  extravagance  in  New  York, 
because  be  is  a millionaire,  and  is  doing  what  New  York  expects 
him  to  do.  A woman  who  can  afford  to  use  perfume  at  925  a 
drop  i*  entitled  to  do  so,  and  New  York  respectfully  records  the 
item  as  an  evidence  uf  its  supreme  luxury.  An  epicure  can  spa  ml 
9200  a day  on  hi*  table,  or  a woman  pay  $5000  for  a gold  ami 
jewelled  purse,  or  $200,000  a year  for  gowns,  and  New  York  is 
proud  of  the  display.  A hair  ornament  may  co»t  915.000.  or  a 
murlde  bath-tub  850,000,  and  each,  in  its  way.  fills  the  long-felt 
want  of  a New-Yorker.  It  Is  estimated  that  a gown  that  is  correct 
should  cost  9700.  Three  hundred  dollar*  for  a dres*  is  a simple 
matter  that  can  make  no  startling  impression.  A woman's  hut, 
to  Is*  in  tlie  best  imported  style,  can  cost  9100  In  New  York.  These 
are  ileni9  of  extravagance  that  set  the  terrific  pars*  for  the  rest 
to  follow. 

The  man  of  smaller  means  rents  an  apartment  at  81200  a year 
in  a pretent  lolls- looking  sort  of  hotel  that  depend*  upon  an  elevator 
for  it*  prestige.  He  wear*  a dress  suit  in  the  evening,  and  pays 
93.80  for  a dinner  for  himself  and  hi*  wife  at  a restaurant.  His 
income  is  perhaps  94000  a year,  ami  he  has  to  bring  in  the  milk 
and  roll*  himself  for  breakfast.  Hut  that  item  is  a secret.  New 
York  has  made  him  inwardly  ashamed  of  hi*  salary,  and  his  only 
content  comes  when  he  recall*  seme  moneyed  acquaintance.  The 
“man  with  money"  is  usually  a man  of  "financial  nerve."  This 
is  a favorite  phrase  of  the  speculator,  and  the  wage-earner  adopt* 
it  “ Financial  nerve  " really  consists  of  carrying  debt*  a*  long 
as  tlie  law  allows,  on  the  possibility  of  a 500- per -cent,  profit  ac- 
cruing from  some  speculation.  The  risk  is  universal  in  New  York, 
because  the  happim-**  of  the  New-Yorker  depends,  not  on  the 
amount  of  money  he  has.  hut  on  the  amount  of  money  he  or  she 
is  likelv  to  get  in  one  way  or  another.  The  man  who  intends  to 
s|Nculate  in  earnest  must  look  a*  though  lie  has  the  opportunity, 
lie  becomes  a speculator  at  heart,  and  distrusts  his  wages. 

The  self-indulgent  man  who  spends  $300  a day  ha*  not  saved  hi* 
money  out  of  his  wages.  The  woman  who  could  not  manage  her 
household  for  a season  on  less  than  978.000  is  not  the  daughter 
or  the  wife  of  a wage-earner.  Economical  beginner*  really  have 
no  actual  relation  to  the  existing  problem  of  living  in  New  York. 

What  does  it  cost  to  live  in  New  York?  More  than  you  can  ever 
hope  to  earn  in  wages;  and.  so  far  as  the  chances  of  speculation 
are  concerned,  that  infers  the  neressitv  of  " pull.”  If  you  haven’t 
a **  pull."  social  or  political  or  financial,  your  speculative  ohanre* 
are  slight.  Obviously  this  state  of  restless  endurance  Is  demoral 
ir.ing.  It  undermine*  character.  Presently  you  find  yourself  fol- 
lowing the  prnre**ion  of  people  who  are  living  beyond  their  means, 
because  they  seem  to  lie  enjoying  themselves  at  it. 

" Pay.  pay.  pay!" 

All  New  York  makes  this  demand,  and.  in  the  same  insistent, 
exclamatory  fashion,  puts  the  price  always  just  beyond  what  you 
really  can  pay.  Thi*  l*  the  city  of  highest  price.  Of  all  its 
4.250.000  inhabitants,  who  can  say  they  arc  living  (n  normal  econ- 
omy? Who  can  openly  show  an  even  balance  of  mxsiunts  to  their 
creditors?  A few  -deriing  women,  who  have  an  instinct  for  honesty 
ami  economy ; a few,  very  few.  men  who  are  wiser  than  their  gen- 
eration. 

Tire  only  way  to  live  within  your  income  in  New  York  is  to 
become  blind  to  the  very  Extravagances  and  allurement*  that  make 
this  the  metropolis.  and  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  temptation  for 
the  comfort*  of  an  honorable  old  age. 
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English  Critics  of  America 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  POR  -HARPER’S  WEEKLY" 


Loraau. 

gatherings  usually  have 
m-iss  of  their  own,  hut  one 
t the  oilier  day  appealed 
burly  exhilarating.  The 
e annual  meeting  of  the 
if  Sociology,  enlivened  by 
‘ Some  Kngliah  Critics  of 
tea,*'  by  Mr.  T.  Uratuun 
lie  week*  p«*t  Mr.  Itn*jk* 
ng  to  the  School  of  Soci* 

v . American  problems,  and 

lecturing.  let  me  add.  not  only  with  the  di»{Kis-tionateiie«H.  accuracy, 
u od  the  intimately  human  touch  that  charnct«-ri*i?  all  hi*  work, 
hot  also  with  a remarkable  instinct  for  telling  hi*  audience  ju*t 
what  the)*  most  needed  to  know.  Ilia  address  of  the  other  day  wa* 
not  part  of  the  course  he  had  mapped  out,  but  an  extra  thrown  in 
to  grace  the  annual  meeting  of  the  school.  Mr.  Brook*.  it  teems, 
lias  le>n  delving  into  the  vast  literature  of  criticism  that  ha* 
grown  around  the  I’nited  States  in  the  last  hundred  and  twenty 
year*.  Ill*  researches  are  to  be  riutiodied  in  a book  entitleil  .1* 
iUhrra  Nee  U».  which  is,  I Understand,  shortly  to  be  pub- 
1 1 shed.  The  subject  lu»*  a perennial  latere*!.  and  front  the  fore- 
tante  which  he  gave  us  the  other  day  t should  say  that  Mr. 
Brooks'*  treatment  of  it  will  prme  to  haw  doubled  its  attraction*. 
He  begaiv  by  recalling  some  of  the  early  propliecie*  of  American 
disruption, — how  one  critic  was  confident  that  a country  in  which 
Church  and  State  were  thing*  Bj*»rt  could  n«>t  possibly  endure,  bow 
another  scented  a fatal  peril  in  the  growth  of  luxury,  bow  u thin! 
foresaw  that  in  the  absence  of  primogeniture  the  great  experi- 
ment wa*  hound  to  fail,  and  Iww  a fourth  pledged  himself  to  the 
opinion  that  (he  weakness  of  the  Federal  government  in  com- 
parison with  the  »t n-ngth  of  the  Statin  would  infallibly  wreck 
the  In  ion.  lie  quoted  fnwn  Sydney  Smith,  from  Wordsworth, 
and  from  Tom  Moore:  he  pawed  in  review  IV  Tocnttavflle  and 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Oliphant;  he  dwelt  upon  the  change  in  the  Eng- 
lish attitude  toward*  America  tliat  set  in  after  the  clone  of  the 
civil  War:  and  turning  to  the  English  critic*  of  to-day  he  shotted 
ln»w  completely  they  had  dropped  the  old  tone  of  supercilioUrinMa, 
with  what  determination  they  searched  for  the  brighter  side  of 
American  life  and  condition*,  and  how  in  some  care* — a*,  for 
instance,  when  they  denied  that  Americans  cared  more  for  money 
than  otlu-r  jieople — they  even  advanced  a higher  claim  for  the 
country  and  it*  |»eople  than  the  Americans  themselves  had  ventured 
to  put  forward. 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued  two  point*  in  Mr.  Brooks'*  ad- 
dress were  especially  seined  upon,  tine  was  his  assertion  tlwt 
after  the  Civil  War  the  spirit  of  British  comment  upon  thing* 
American  underwent  a great  change.  No  one  disputed  the  fart, 
but  many  of  the  speakers  wen-  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  wider 
i-aunr*  than  any  that  Mr.  Brook*  mentioned.  He  regarded  it  as 
due  primarily  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  worship  of  nuc-ci-**.  All  the 
Englishmen  who  followed  Idm  agreed  that  interwoven  with  the 
factor  was  a genuine  admiration  not  merely  for  the  triumph,  but 
lor  the  cause  in  which  the  triumph  wa*  achieved — a cause  that 
invidvrd  not  alone  the  transcendent  issue  of  slavery',  but  also 
problems  of  high  politics  and  fumlainental  point*  in  the  very 
structure  of  government  as  Marching  a*  any  that  any  nation  Ini* 
ls-4-n  tailed  upon  to  solve.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  A.  U 
Smith,  the  brilliant  professor  of  history  at  Hallhd  College,  Oxford, 
i-Litboralr-d  this  view  with  an  illuminating  pungency;  and  the 
general  sense  of  those  present  sided  with  hint.  There  is  a passage 
indirectly  Isaring  on  this  [Hunt  in  one  of  John  Morlev's  essay* 
which  I venture  to  reproduce  here.  Mr.  Morley  i*  reviewing  Sir 
Henr_v  Maine's  book  on  Popular  (lortmmcnt.  After  a gentle 
mpoaurc  of  Maine'*  theory  that  Rousseau  and  Bentham  are  the 
two  great  fountain*  of  political  theory  in  modern  Kiiglund,  Mr. 
Morlry  goea  on:  “Sir  Henry  Maine  himself  points  to  what  ha*  had 
u tar  more  decisive  influence  on  English  ways  of  thinking  about 
polities  than  bis  two  philosopher*  put  together.  ‘The  American 
lb-public.'  be  say*.  ' ha*  greatly  influenced  the  favor  Into  which 
popular  government  grew.  It  disproved  the  once  universal  assump- 
tion* that  no  republic  could  govern  a large  territory,  and  that  no 
strictly  reputiliian  government  could  ts-  stable.’  Nothing  can 
lw  more  true.  When  Burke  and  t hat  ham  and  Fox  persistently 
declared  that  the  victory  of  England  over  the  colonists  would  prove 
fatal  in  the  long  run  to  the  lihcrtb-s  of  Kriglnnd  itself,  those 
great  men  were  even  w(*er  than  they  knew.  The  "Mere**  of 
popular  government  aero*a  the  Atlantic  has  been  the  strongest 
Incentive  to  the  extension  of  popular  government  here.  Wy  need 


gn  no  fartlier  back  Hum  Ok*  Reform  bill  of  186?  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  victory  of  the  North  over  I be  South,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary clemency  and  good  sense  with  which  that  victory  was  used, 
had  more  to  do  with  the  concession  of  the  franchise  to  householder* 
in  liomiigli*  Own  all  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  (Hadatone  and  all  tin* 
diplomacies  of  Mr.  Disraeli." 

The  other  point  in  Mr.  Brooks'*  address  which  was  eagerly  de- 
bated by  the  NutiKcqueiit  Hprnkcr*  w*s  the  American  attitude 
toward*  luonev.  This  i*  a topic  which  I have  often  thought  *onie 
American  essayist  of  style,  discernment,  and  experience  of  the 
world,  should  be  deputed  by  bit  countrymen  to  handle  for  the 
instruction  of  Kuro|H>.  Robert  lamia  Stevenson  would  Iwve  treated 
it  to  perfection.  I do  not  know  that  America  poMMse*  today  a 
writer  quite  on  the  Stcvcnsonian  level,  but  I should  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  a g»*xl  deal  of  literary  brilliancy  for  the  sake  of 
getting  before  the  world  a competent  essay  on  the  American 
philosophy  of  money.  It  is  a subject  on  which  the  average  opinion 
of  Europe  is  not  only  hopelessly  misinformed,  but  witliout  the 
means  of  enlightenment.  Every  "one  who  know*  America  knowa 
tlwt  to  picture  the  Americans  a*  a money  grubbing  people  i* 
ludicrous.  Yet  it  i*  in  thi*  light  and  in  no  other  that  American* 
chiefly  present  themselves  to  the  imaginations  of  foreigner*.  Mr. 
Brook*  rightly  asserted  that  there  is  in  the  United  Stales  practi- 
cally' none  of  that  sordid  love  of  money  which  is  to  lie  found  in 
Prance,  and  which  the  page*  of  Balzac  reproduce  with  an  almoat 
repulsive  fidelity.  Mr.  A.  1*.  Smith  not  only  endorsed  this,  but 
insisted,  what  also  is  not.,  1 think,  to  be  disputed,  that  tl*e  re- 
sponsibilities of  wealth  are  far  more  widely  recognised  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  Yet  it  is  probably  the  fact  that  no 
|wople  talk  and  in  some  ways  think  so  much  about  money  a*  tlie 
American*,  or  so  apt  to  measure  thing*  by  the  standard  <>f 
dollar*  and  rents,  or  Iwve  achieved  so  universal  a reputation  for 
being  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  materialism  in  its  least  pleasing 
form.  , 

The  varying  aspects  of  this  seeming  contradiction  were  diseusaed 
with  rial  acumen,  after  the  dost-  of  Mr.  Brook*’*  adder**,  by 
several  Englishmen  who  had  been  to  America,  who  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about,  and  who  started  from  the  proposition  that  to 
think  of  Americans  n*  mere  main mon- worshipper*  was  utterly  to 
misunderstand  them.  Ope  speaker  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
American's  real  pleasure  consisted  not  in  having  money.  *till  lea* 
in  hoarding  it.  but  in  getting  it,  and  in  getting  it  in  competition 
with  brains  and  aptitude-*  as  kern  as  his  own.  Another  speaker- 
dwelt  on  the  magnificent  scale  of  American  expenditure  for  educa- 
tional, nflentilir,  and  philanthropic  objects  as  a proof  of  their  in- 
difference to  money  us  «ueh.  A third  put  forward  the  view  that  the 
habit  of  using  the  dollar  a*  a too  frequent  measuring  yard  was 
the  accident  of  history  and  of  the  inevitable  absorption  of  a 
new  country  in  the  rough  work  of  empire-building,  and  that  it 
simply  represented  the  handiest  standard  of  value*  tlwt  the  Amer- 
ican happened  to  hare  by  him.  In  itself,  he  argued,  it  meant  little 
or  nothing  to  the  Amerieans  who  employed  it;  it  was  merely  a 
Convenience  the  workings  of  which  were  universally  understood; 
the  American*  would  have  been  just  a*  willing  to  adopt  any  other 
basis  of  comparison  and  appraisement  had  they  chanced  to  And  one 
a*  widely  known  and  a*  readily  comprehended.  A fourth  speaker 
put  down  much  of  the  American  talk  fldxmt  dollar*  to  the  national 
spirit  of  cumu ruder «•-.  of  “wanting  to  know,"  and  to  get  in  touch 
one  with  another,  and  to  the  national  preference  for  volubility  and 
an  exchange  of  confidence*  over  the  reticence  which  among  English- 
men is  the  first  law  of  conduct.  “ The  American*,”  he  declared, 
“do  not  care  a hit  more  almut  money  than  we  do  ourselves.  The 
only  difference  i*  that  they  talk  about  it,  and  we  don’t.” 

Altogether  it  Was  an  extremely  interesting  and  pointed  debate, 
conducted  in  the  friendliest  possible  spirit  and  in  ju*t  the  right 
kind  of  temper.  There  was  one  American  present  who  did  not 
apparently  quite  catch  the  drift  of  what  was  being  said,  thought 
he  detected  some  further  instance*  of  British  “ auperiority,"  and 
in  a speech  that  came  perilously  near  being  a Ml)  of  duly  oration 
demanded  (hut.  all  international  critic-fan  should  forthwith  wnsa*. 
Hut  the  proaneet  of  Kngland  and  America  talking  henceforward 
ns  on  eggxliells,  ami  hugging  t"  tln-iiiselvea  their  private  opinion 
of  one  another,  did  not  commend  itM-lf  to  the  meeting,  and  wa* 
received  and  voted  down  in  a masterly  British  silence.  One  came 
away  after  a two-houra  delate  with  the  feeling  of  having  assisted 
at  what  it  would  not  be  too  extravagant  to  rail  a historic  occasion. 
At  any  rate,  for  tin-  *tiiib-nt  of  Anglo-American  relation*  and  me 
advocate  of  friendship  and  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. there  was  in  that  little  meeting  and  in  tin-  tone  of  the 
speeches  something  singularly  significant  and  hopeful. 


|NUU>  AMERICAN 
a salt  and  frredil 
f wu  present  » 
to  me  a*  peeul 
occasion  was  th 
lamdon  School  u 
an  stddresa  on  " 
the  United  Slat 
Brooks.  For  »<<n 
ha*  been  lertnrit 
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The  Anglo-French  Fair 


The  Indian  Building  in  the  Court  o!  Honor 


The  Royal  Pavilion 


The  Palace  of  Women’*  Work 


The  British  Applied  Arts  Building 


IK*  Mobility  i*f  tin-  Anglo- French  cnImU  lui*  just 
Invd  demonstrated  In  the  ojieiiing  "(  I lie  Franro- 
Itrit i«li  exhibition.  mi  !U«y  II,  at  Shepherd"*  Hush, 
a wtsirni  suburb  of  l/mdon. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  two  nation* 
have  held  an  espwition  jointly,  to  the  mlmiiwi  of 
nil  others;  and  its  political  aignilicnncr  will  he  di* 
played  kv  a joint  visit  in  state  hy  King  Kdwurd  and  President 
r'allh'rc*. 

The  exposition  i*  tlie  lurped  that  liu*  ever  hs-n  held  in  the 
British  l»les.  It  rover*  I in  acre*  of  ground,  and  during  the  six- 
teen months  that  have  elapsed  since  its  inception  n city  of  pulaer* 
of  concrete  nml  steel  Inis  U'cn  erected,  while  two  large  laki's,  con- 
nected by  more  than  a mile  of  mivigulde  waterways,  have  U-cn 
excavated. 

tine  of  the  most  interesting  feature*  is  the  great  stadium  in 
whieli  the  Illy  in  pie  games  will  be  held.  It  measure*  Hiuo  frs-i  In 
M2,  and  holds  ten  mile*  of  seats.  capable  of  containing  l‘..i.iitn 
spectator*.  It  contain*  an  enormous  central  lawn,  cycling  and 
cinder  truck*,  and  a swimming  lank,  beside*  athletic  guim*  of 
every  description,  angling  and  Hy  casting  corn  |tet  It  ions  will  he 
held;  and  the  long-di-danee  me*  between  Windsor  nml  lauidoii,  tic 
" Marathon  race.”  will  lie  concluded  then-  on  duly  24. 

The  Palace  of  Women's  Work  contain*  costumes,  laces,  cm 
broideries,  and  tttpe*try.  us  well  n*  historical  relics,  such  us 
embroidery  worked  by  Mary  tjuecn  of  Sei  t*  u wai«thnnd  worn  hv 
Kllxaladh.  and  the  glove*  which  Charles  Munrt  wore  when  escaping 
in  feminine  attire.  Within  n model  ho-odtiil  ward  purse*  give 
demonsl ration*  in  setting  hone*,  the  Use  of  the  Hoiitgcu  rays,  and 
the  care  of  InihicH, 

Near  the  Hoval  Pavilion,  in  which  the  reception  will  Is*  belli 
by  President  Failure*  and  King  Kdwurd.  is  Colon  in  I Avenue, 
where  liuilding*  have  lieen  erected  hv  the  colonic*  of  Kngland  uml 
France.  The  Cnnudiaii  editin'  alone  inxiipie*  a block  covering  over 


1211,000  square  fi*'t.  Among  the  numerous  feature*  iw  a scenic 
railroad  one  mile  in  length,  which  lui*  been  erected  at-  a 
cost  of  •100,000.  Then  there  is  the  Irish  village,  Itallymnelinton, 
which  covi  rs  a si»nrc  of  seven  acre*.  It  contain*  full-size  repr«*lue 
lions  of  some  nf  the  famous  monuments  of  Ireland,  including  tin* 
blarney  Stone.  There  are  also  an  ancient  abbey  from  Donaghmore. 
arid  tlie  celebrated  cross  which  lias  stood  at  Moiiastcrboicc  for  over 
n thousand  year*.  Of  historic  interest  i*  the  cottage  in  whieli 
President  McKinley's  grandfather  wn*  l*»rn,  The  windows  and 
disirs  and  the  furniture  seen  in  it  have  come  from  the  original 
dwelling  in  Ireland.  There  is  a Galway  fisherman'*  cottage  with 
a coracle  in  front  of  it;  and  in  other  cottage*  lace-making,  em- 
broidery. and  various  other  Irish  industries  ur<-  carried  on. 

Near  hy  are  the  Indian  village,  the  Oriental  Snorts  ami  Fair 
O round,  and  the  Indian  Theatre.  In  the  lust  named,  which  has  an 
area  of  -IO.O0O  square  feet,  ami  a seating  capacity  of  3000. a typical 
Indian  durbar  is  shown.  Within  tlie  village  precincts  a bust  of 
elephant*,  nativi**,  camel*,  and  zebu*  are  domiciled.  The  elephant* 
np|s-ar  in  tlie  durbar  procession  in  their  gorgeous  trappings,  carry- 
ing gilded  howdahs  on  their  Isicks  llllcd  with  rajahs  and  mahara- 
jah* laden  with  jewel*  and  costly  raiment.  A number  of  Nauteh 
girl*  entertain  visitor*  wilh  their  dances,  and  conjurers  and  sunke- 
charnnT*  perform.  A trained  mastilT  in  n tiger’*  *kin  i*  hunted 
daily  through  a real  jungle.  Among  other  rditicc*  an'  the  huge 
Machinery  llall.  I’aluee*  of  French  and  British  Applied  Art*,  an 
African  village,  and  the  usual  exhibition  attractions,  such  as  the 
llip  llup,  which  consist*  of  two  massive  arm*  of  steel  built  on  the 
cantilever  principle.  s«  no*  ISO  feet  in  length.  At  their  extremities 
lire  hanging  galleries  cajiuhle  of  holding  some  fifty  person*,  bv  an 
electrical  engine  these  counterlsi lanced  arm*  are  raised  vertically, 
nnd  then  do-end  again.  dc]msiting  the  orcii|i«nt*  of  the  rars  a 
distance  of  :t<Wl  feet  away  from  where  they  started.  The  total  cost 
of  the  erection  of  the ' edifice*  uml  laying  out  of  the  ground* 
amounted  to  •11,000.000. 
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The  Tyranny  of  the  Ticket  Speculator 

By  FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


technically  It  r*t-cl»*H  theatre*  in  I ho 
City  of  New  York  inside  from  the  u|N-ni- 
house*  mid  mu»ir  hullsi . of  which  there 
art-  fifty-three.  will  take  in  at  their  l*>x- 
officni  in  the  ordinury  course  of  business 
■ bin  year  between  eight  and  ton  million 
dollar*.  Mini  Choir  (nitron*  will  lie  sweated 
out  »f  another  milium  that  will  go  into 
tho  hand’s  of  ticket  apeculatora  and  hotrl 
dealer*,  a |«*rl  to  be  again  divided  up 
among  i he  li— * acrnpulou*  manager*.  Ju 
other  word*,  the  patron*  of  the  New  York  theatre*  will  pay  ten 
l*>r  eentum  premium  for  dramtlle  entertainment  in  order  to  rc- 
mmiomte  a eouple  of  hundred  rulUnn*  tor  harassing  them  on  the 
sidewalk : to  make  hup-  profit*  for  half  n scare  of  dealer*  at  the 
hotel*  who  have  no  mi*on  d'etre,  and  to  increaw  the  revenue  of 
those  managers  w ho  get  luniiev  by  false  pretence*. 

To  Irate  the  relationship*  existing  between  the  manage]-*  and 
the  *|weuUtor*  i*  a ilillirult  mailer.  In -cause  (here  are  fart  ion*  in 
la>th  lnxlie*.  and  eertaiu  member*  of  every  faction  who  will  lm*e 
their  part  in  the  lake  that  hurneth  with  tin*  and  bri  Hint  one — if 
the  Scriptural  promise  with  regard  to  liar*  i*  redeemed.  However, 
in  the  la*t  analysis  it  cornea  to  thin;  that  the  lontinued  existence 
of  the  plague  of  ticket  speculator*  in  New  York  i*  ilireetlv  due 
to  Tammany  Hall,  a*  are  «o  many  other  evil*  under  which  the  city 
sutler*.  The  houeftt  theatrical  manager*,  who  are  in  a minority, 
would  have  l«vn  aide  to  regulate  nt  least,  if  n»t  to  all.  dish,  side- 
wnlk  -qaTU  latino  in  ticket*  had  not  the  issue  pone  over  their 
head*  to  the  polil  iciun*. 

It  i*  riot  m-anaa rily  the  manager  who  make*  the  loudest  outcry 
ups  in*  I the  ticket  *|*tii  hi  tor*  in  front  of  hi*  theatre  who  i*  the 
mo*t  nineere  in  hi*  effort*  to  aba'e  the  nuisance,  by  tin*  way.  When 
he  kicks  one  of  the**.'  “entry  off  the  sidewalk,  for  instance,  it  i* 
an  even  chance  that  hi*  noble  indignation  is  fired  hy  that  |mr- 
th-uhir  speculator**  interference  with  other  speculator*  whom  tin* 
manager  ha*  himself  placid  on  the  sidewalk,  and  whose  tickets  lie 
will  Im-  eonijielled  to  redeem  If  they  aie  not  sold.  They  will  tell 
you  nt  the  Mayors  olliee,  a*  nn  illnstr.it ion  of  this  condition,  lliut 
one  of  the  theatrical  linns  that  have  been  railing  down  the  nm*l 
frenzied  curse*  u|niii  the  *idcw*lk  hnndilti.  pays  regularly  for 
Ikemra  for  the  use  of  men  in  its  own  employ  who  sell  tickets  in 
front  of  its  limit  res  every  night.  Police  Magistrate  Corrigan, 
lining  some  *|>eculntnra  for  creating  u disturbance  In  front  of  a 
theatre  on  u Sunday  night,  related  an  ineident  Inuring  on  the 
same  point.  The  magistrate  said  that  on  going  to  the  box -office  of 
a llroadwuy  theatre  recently,  he  was  informed  that  the  house  wn* 
sold  out.  whereupon  lie  purchased  tickets  from  a man  in  the 
lobby  at  an  advanced  rate.  When  he  mine  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening  this  same  man  was  taking  ticket*  at  tin*  gate  in  uniform. 

Here  i«  the  e\|ierience  of  a man  who  invited  two  women  ac- 
quaintances to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him.  and  who  put  off  until 
the  night  of  the  performance  the  purchasing  of  ticket*.  When  be 
a*ked  for  three  -eat*  at  the  Uix- office  he  was  informed  that  there 
was  not  one  to  fie  had  in  the  house.  As  he  came  out  of  the  lobby 

lie  was  surrounded  by  a vociferous  band  of  men  who  proceeded  to 

offer  him  seats  in  the  best  part  of  the  house  at  four  lime*  the  box 
oilier  price,  falling  their  attention  to  the  sign  which  gave  warning 
that  ticket*  on  the  sidewalk  would  not  be  accepted  nt  the  door, 

he  was  told  bv  the  speculators  that  the  sign  was  "a  fake” — that 

the  thcatri'  "was  legally  obliged  to  accept  its  own  tickets.”  The 
unfortunate  gentleman  finally  pnrrha*-d  three  + ii  orchestra  rhulr* 
for  $5  apiece,  presented  them  to  the  ticket-taker  at  the  door,  ami 
wa*  refused  nilriiiltaiici-. 

The  ticket  speculator*,  so  culled,  arc  divided  into  two  classes, 
in  fact;  those  who  really  speculate,  and  those  who  ail  I at  anad- 
vanre  without  taking  any  risk.  Those  in  the  first  chi**  are  the 
iinsl  pc  mi  stent,  for  they  have  purehii*i*l  ticket*  outright,  and 
will  loss?  money  if  they  are  unable  to  dt*|*>*e  of  them.  These  are 
the  men  who  sell  lielow  boX-olTW  price*  on  a rainy  night  in  order 
to  g»-t  rid  of  their  ticket*.  Jn  the  ceeond  das*  are  tlmse  eidi-walk 
dealer*  who  have  nn  understanding  with  the  managers,  l.y  which 
the  latter  »liare  their  profit*  and  take  back  unsold  tickets.  these 
dealer*  being  -ut-liv  ided  into  tlmor  who  are  employed  at  mi  much  a 
iwrformanee.  and  the  wliolesaler*  who  Imvc  charge  of  the  illegiti- 
mate output  of  the  different,  theatres  that  engage  in  this  under- 
hand  t rathe,  and  hire  others  to  do  the  work  for  them.  The  Plate* 
I*  authority  for  the  following  statement  on  tlii*  point;  " (hie 
such  wholesaler  i*  a recognized  character  among  theatrical  tnen. 
lb-  ha*  i dllces  in  the  same  building  with  a large  theatrical  linn, 
and  apparently  deals  with  Ihetl:  in  another  capacity,  He  take* 
im  risks,  mu!  his  nlliliation  with  the  manager*  i*  so  close  that 
the  men  lie  employ*  in  front,  of  a theatre  arc  real  I v a*  de|— inl-nt 
on  the  manager*  a*  those  in  I lie  la-gal  proof  of  this 

i rathe  ha*  never  bee*  'established,  hut  even  the  name  of  rhi*  m.m 
is  no  secret  in  the  street.” 

It  is  nn  fortunate  tlmt  legal  proof  of  ihi*  particularly  mean  and 
contemptible  t rallii-  may  not  I*-  established,  a ml  the  muiuigi-rs  who 
ilupe  their  pnlr»n*  shown  up.  The  present  situation  i*  oiitrngcou*. 
A*  matter*  stand,  the  citizen  who  desires  to  witness  any  of  the 
(•optilur  dramatic  successes  must  eitlter  put  chase  neats  day*  an-l 
• ven  week*  beforehand,  which  i*  a h ud- Lip.  since  ••irrnin- tarns— 
ur<-  lik.-ly  to  ari*c  to  prevent  their  use  (.uni  it  i*  tail v in  the 


honestly  conducted  theatre*  that  he  can  purchase  good  seat*  at 
the  box-oflkv  price  at  all;  in  the  other  house*  the  a peculator*  have 
first  choice  nil  through  the  run  of  a piece),  or  tie  must  pay  double 
or  quadruple  the  advertised  price  on  the  sidewulk.  These  i-ondi- 
tion*  prevent  people  of  moderate  no-up*  from  attending  the  theatre 
altogether,  or  make  indulgence  in  histrionic  eutertaiurueiit  an  un- 
warrantable extravagance,  while  it  i*  absolutely  prohibitive  in 
the  instunce  of  mm  and  women  of  refinement  and  small  mean*, 
who  would  find  no  pleasure  in  witnessing  a play  among  the  un- 
washed from  the  galh-ric*.. 

For  the  existence  of  the  sidewalk  speculator  then-  is  not  one 
single  reason,  front  the  point  of  view  of  the  t heal  re-goer,  and 
certainly  not  mote  than  one  for  llu-  existence  of  the  “ broker* " 
in  the  hotels,  for  whom  cut  ire  section*  of  the  house  nre  reserved, 
ami  vrlio  sell  at  a uniform  advance  in  price  of  fifty  cent*  per 
ticket.  The  theatrical  managers  explain  tlmt  the  liotel  stand*  un- 
provided for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  even  intimate  that 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  mti  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  era  tutu  for  the  accommodation  i*  in  the  nuture  of 
l*-itevoleiiee.  However,  the  hotel  broker,  while  exploiting  the 
patron  of  tin-  theatre  a*  consistently  a*  the  in  an  on  the  sidewalk, 
doe*  not  constitute  an  actual  and  active  pc*t  like  the  latter.  That 
the  business  of  lulling  theatre  ticket*  away  from  the  box-offices 
is  profitable  uiiiy  1**  gathered  from  the  cirenmatance  that  the 
most  iiuiKirtiiut  of  (lie  hotel  brokers  who  died  recently  i*  said 
to  luive  lelt  a fortune  of  M-tnething  like  n niilliou  dollurs.  derived 
principally  from  this  source,  and  that  several  of  the  *|ieculator« 
on  the  sidewalk  to-day  are  estimated  to  Is-  worth  front  $50,000  to 
hltMMMio  nub.  Indeed,  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  between 
$200,000  and  invested  In  city  real  estate.  The  writer 

is  informed  on  good  authority  that  three  sidewalk  »|*-«-iifator* 
ilivideil  up  a*  tin*  pioril*  of  hist  year’s  eaui|Migii. 

Speculation  in  theatre  ticket*  Is-gan  in  New  York  with  the 
up|M-uninee  of  denny  Kind  at  Castle  Harden,  now  the  Aquarium, 
in  1850;  but  a*  Iturmim  sold  tlu-  ticket*  at  auction  for  her  <*<n 
cert*,  there  was  no  swindle  perpetrated  on  the  puldie,  though  tin- 
speculators  who  purchased  prisiunaulc  ticket*  in  hulk  at  $3  each 
an-  said  to  have  got  a*  iiiiuh  us  1*1  llu  apiece  for  some  of  thetii. 
The  hotel*  also  pun-ha*!  d tickets  ut  tlu-  auction,  the  m-ws|»a|iers 
of  tluit  time  recording  the  sale  of  twenty  tickets  at  $0,  twenty  nt 
88.50.  and  twenty  at  $5  each  to  the-  Irving  Hotel  (where-  the  diva 
was  stopping i . of  ten  at  $.’>.75  each  to  •ludaon’a  Hotel,  and  of  an- 
other lot  1o  the  A-tor  Hi-ue-.  Nay*  the  t'-rcu im/  )V,*i  of  Septem- 
ls-r  10,  1850:  "There  continue*  to  la-  a great  demand  for  ticket* 
to  the  Jenny  Lind  concert  tomorrow.  We  nudi-rsiund  that 
General  Hull  lias  a mimls-r  to  dispose  of.”  Wherefore  we  an- 
entitled  to  infer  that  ticket  speculation  was  not  as  disreputable 
a business  in  it*  inception  a*  it  ha*  become  since. 

It  I*  within  the  lu*l  thirty  years,  however,  that  the  real  com- 
merce in  theatre  ticket*  began,  but  a previous  generation  that  pro- 
tested  lit  being  coni|*-lli-il  to  pay  a*  niin-li  a*  810  arid  $20  cneli 
for  sfl  -eat*  to  m-p  such  favorites  as  McCnllagh.  Forrest,  ami 
Hooth  did  not  dream  that  the  speculator*  would  end  by  virtually 
controlling  the  auditorium*  uf  tlu-  tiuutr-s  for  all  »ucces*ful  pro 
iluethm*.  The  sju-culator  of  to -day  d<es  not  always  vva  it  to  so- 
if  a prialuetion  is  likely  to  have  a g-ssl  run,  but  untieipatew  it* 
success,  and  buy*  a*  much  of  the  house  a*  lie  enn  get  hold  of. 

One  measure  after  another  ha*  U-i-n  introilms-d  in  the  Stale 
Legislature  and  in  the  city  Hoard  of  Aldermen  to  " mend  or  end” 
the  sidewalk  ticket  speculator.  A bill  that  gut  a*  fur  Ja-t  year  a* 
to  Im-  re|Mtrted  liv  tlu-  Committee  on  1 -j w and  Is-gislal ion  of  tin- 
latter  body  provided  for  lh*  wiping  out  of  tlu-  speculator*  nltie 
getiu-r.  and  that  ticket*  should  m>!  In-  sold  in  Du-  hotel*  at  an 
advance  in  the  price  marked  on  them.  Another  hill  that  pa*M-d 
in  tlu-  Assembly  Iasi  year  made  it  it  misdemeanor,  punishable  with 
fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  pcisoii  to  conspire  with  a manager 
or  owner  of  a theatre  to  raise  the  price  of  a ticket.  Last  February 
a bill  wa*  introduced  in  th<-  Assemldv  requiriug  that  every  plan- 
where  theatre  tickets  are  sold  or  delivered  be  lin-nsed:  raising  tl«* 
present  rate  of  $50  in  tin*  first  in*t« nee  and  Hiinnallv  for  a 
l ieket -specula  tor 'a  license  to  $500  the  first  year  ami  $200  for  n-- 
•u-wiil,  it  ml  providing  that  iin-m  comphiiut  of  any  person  dr- 
1miol.il  by  a *|ierulutor,  the  latter**  liis-nst-  U-  revoked  and  the 
grunting  of  another  pruhihittil.  ’ilie*c  measures  were  lU-feated. 
u*  many  others  like  them  have  lieen.  by. the  aldermen  and  State 
legislator*  who  represw-nt  Tammany  Hull,  to  which  organisation 
the  ticket  «pecula1or*  owe  allegiance. 

Acconling  to  the  l/rriihl  «»f  oduler  23  last,  at  a meeting  of  tli** 
Theatrical  .Mnnagi-r*'  Association  the  previous  day,  n motion  nuulc 
l-y  Marc  Jvlaw.  and  m-coiHlcd  by  Henry  II,  Harris,  that,  a com- 
mittee In-  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Merchants'  AawriathMt, 
tin-  City  t luh.  the  I'copl- Institute,  tlie  West  Knd  Association, 
nnd  the  (’it Iren’s  I’nion.  for  the  pur|io*e  of  oltiainiug  cooperation 
in  the  extirf-alion  of  the  sidewalk  s|*-eubtor  in  theatre  ticket' 
was  carried.  Inquiries  of  the  pn-widrut  of  the  Theatrical  Managers’ 
AsKM-iation.  in  the  nffii-e  of  Mr.  Klnw.  and  nf  other  leading 
manager*  fail  t->  elicit  any  information  as  to  the  progn-**  made 
hv  this  committer  Tlu-  fsimhinetl  inllnr-nre  of  the  organisation* 
mentioned  oiigln  to  I*-  sullirieiit  to  overc-itne  the  opposition  in 
Tammany  Hall  lo  the  ul«*ti'nirnt  nt  tlu*  lickct-*|a-cnltttor  nuUaarr. 
the  more  (Kirtiiu Im  ly  as  ith-re  are  |H-werful  incnihcre  of  tin-  latter 
institution  in  llir  Thcalrieiil  MaiUtgci*’  Association. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

HAT  Digit t the  Marchesino  failed  in  hit*  search 
for  Vcre.  ami  he  returned  to  Naples  not 
merely  disappointed  but  incensed.  He  had 
learned  from  a fisherman  in  tlie  Saint’s 
Pool  that  she  was  out  upon  the  sea 
“with  a signore,”  und  he  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  guessing  whn  this  signore  was. 
Of  course  it  was  "cart*  Emilio,"  the  patron 
of  Maria  Fortunata.  He  began  to  consider 
his  friend  unfavorably.  tin  rememla*icd 
how  frankly  he  had  always  told  Emilio 
of  his  little  eacapades,  with  what  enthusiasm,  in  what  copious 
detail.  Always  be  had  trusted  Emilio.  And  now  Emilio 
was  trying  to*  play  him  false — worse,,  was  making  apparently  a 
complete  success  of  the  attempt.  For  Emilio  and  Vcre  must  have 
heard  his  la-aut i ful  singing,  uiunt  have  guessed  from  whom  that 
vibrant  voice  proceeded,  must  liave  deliberately  concealed  Lhcui- 
wives  from  its  possessor.  Where  had  they  lain  in  hiding!  His 
shrewd  suspicion  fell  upon  the  very  plsw.  Virgilio'a  O rot  to  had 
surely  hern  their  refuge. 

" Ladro ! Vigiliacco!”  Words  of  no  uncertain  meaning  flowed 
from  hi*  overcharged  heart.  Ills  whole  hot  nature  was  aroused. 
His  spirit  was  up  in  arm*.  And  now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  hr 
drew  a comparison  between  his  age  and  Emilio's.  Emilio  was  an 
old  man.  He  realized  it.  Why  had  he  never  realized  it  before! 
Was  he.  full  of  youth,  beauty,  chivalrous  energy  and  devotion,  to 
lie  interfered  with,  set  aside,  for  a man  with  gray  hairs  thick  upon 
hi*  head,  for  a man  wlu»  spent  half  Ids  hours  bent  over  a writing- 
table!  Emilio  hail  never  wished  him  to  know  the  ladies  of  the 
island.  He  knew  the  reason  now.  und  glowed  with  a fiery  lust  of 
buttle.  Vert*  had  attracted  him  from  the  Unit.  |tut  this  opjx wi- 
thin drove  on  attraction  into  something  stronger,  more  determined. 
He  said  to  himsell  that  be  was  madly  in  love.  Never  yet  had  lie 
lieen  worsted  in  an  amour  by  any  man.  The  blood  surged  to  bis 
head  at  the  mere  thought  of  being  conquered  in  the  only  battle  of 
life  worth  fighting— the  battle  for  a woman,  and  by  a man  of 
more  than  twice  his  age.  a man  who  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
married  and  have  had  children  a*  old  a*  the  Hignorina  Vere. 

Well,  he  had  been  a good  friend  to  Emilio.  Now  Emilio  should 
see  that  the  good  friend  could  lie  the  good  enemy.  I^Hte  that  night, 
as  he  nat  alone  in  front  of  the  t'nffi'  Tnrco  smoking  innumerable 
cigarettes  he  resolved  to  show  these  foreigners  the  stuff  a Nea- 
politan was  made  of.  They  did  not  know.  Poor  ignorant  being* 
from  cidd  England,  drowned  forever  in  perpetual  yellow  lug-.,  an  I 
from  France,  country  of  volatility  but  not  of  |m*xioti.  they  did  not 
know  what  the  men*  of  the  south,  of  a volcanic  soil,  were  capable 
of.  once  they  were  roused,  once  their  blood  s|Hike  and  their  whole 
nature  responded ! It  was  time  they  learm-d.  And  he  would 
undertake  to  teach  them.  A*  lie  drove,  towards  dawn,  up. the  dusty 
hill  to  t'apodimonte  h«*  was  in  a lever  of  excitement. 

There  was  excitement,  too.  in  the  house  on  the  island,  but  it  did 
nol  centre  round  the  Marchesino. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  her  young  life.  Vere  did  not  sleep. 
She  heard  the  fishermen  call,  but  the  enchantment  of  sen  doings 
did  mit  stir  her  She  ««•  aware  for  the  first  lime  of  the  teeming 
horrors  ul  life.  There,  in  the  darkness  beneath  the  cliff.  IVppina 
had  subbed  out  her  story,  and  Vere,  while  she  listened,  had  stepped 
from  girlhood  into  womanhood. 

She  hail  conic  into  the  house  quietly,  and  found  Artois  waiting 
for  her  alone.  Ilcnmbme  had  gone  to  bed.  leaving  word  that  she 
had  a headache.  And  Vcre  was  glad  that  night  not  to  see  her 
mother.  She  wished  to  see  no  one.  and  she  hade  Artois  grimi  ly  al 
once,  telling  him  nothing,  and  not  meeting  his  eyes  when  he  touched 
her  hand  in  adieu.  And  he  had  asked  nothing.  Why  should  he. 
when  he  read  the  truth  in  the  grave,  almost  stern  fare  of  the  child! 

Vere  knew. 

The  veils  that,  hang  before  the  happy  eyes  of  childhood  had  been 
torn  away,  ami  those  eye*  had  looked  for  the  first  time  into  the 
deep*  of  an  unhappy  human  heart. 

And  he  had  thought  it  possible  to  preserve,  perhaps  for  a long 
while,  Vere'a  Is-iiuliful  ignorance  untouched,  lie  had  thought  of  the 
island  a*  a safe  retreat  in  which  her  delicate,  and  as  yet  childish 
talent,  might  gradually  mature  under  his  influence  ami  the  inllm-nrc 
of  tin* -sea.  She  had  Iss-n  like  some  eh, inning  and  unusual  plant  of 
the  sea.  shot  with  sea  colors,  wet.  with  sea  winds,  fresh  with  tin* 
freshness  of  the  smooth-harked  waves.  And  now  in  a moment  sin* 
was  dropped  into  the  filthy  dost  of  city  horror*.  What  would  l>c 
the  result  upon  her  ami  upon  her  dawning  gift! 

The  double  question  wa*  in  his  mind,  and  quite  lione»tlv  For 
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hia  interest  of  the  literary  man  in  Vere  was  very  vivid.  Never  yet 
had  he  had  a pupil,  or  dreamed  of  having  one.  There  are  writers 
who  found  a school,  whom.*  fume  is  carried  forward  like  a banner 
by  young  und  eager  hand*.  Artois  had  always  stood  alone,  ardently 
admired,  ardently  condemned,  hut  not  imitated.  And  he  Imd  l**en 
proud  of  his  solitude.  Hut — lately — had  not  underthoughts  come 
into  his  mind,  thought*  of  leaving  an  impress  on  a vivid  young  in 
tellect,  a soul  that  was  full  of  life,  und  the  beginnings  of  energy! 
Had  not  he  dreamed,  however  vaguely,  of  forming,  like  some  sculp- 
tor of  genius,  an  exquisite  statuette — poetry,  in  the  alitn  form  of  a 
girl-child  singing  to  the  world! 

And  now  1'eppina  had  rushed  into  Vere’a  life,  with  sobs  and  a 
tumult  of  cries  to  the  Madonna  ami  the  saints,  and.  no  doubt, 
with  imprecations  upon  the  wickedness  of  men.  And  where  were 
the  dreams  of  the  sea?  And  Ida  dreama,  where  were  they? 

That  night  the  irony  thut  was  in  him  woke  up  and  smiled  bitterly, 
and  he  asked  himself  how  he.  with  Ids  burden  of  years  and  of 
knowledge  of  life,  could  have  been  such  a bad  as  to  think  it  possible 
to  guard  any  one  against  the  assaults  of  tin*  fact*  of  life.  Hennione, 
perhaps,  had  Iwen  wiser  than  lie.  and  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling 
something  that  was  almost  like  anger  against  her  for  what  he  called 
her  (Quixotism.  The  woman  of  passionate  impulses,  l»ow  dangerous 
she  is,  even  wlieti  her  impulses  are  generous,  are  noble!  Action 
without  (bought,  though  the  prompting  heart  tiehind  it  la*  a heart 
of  gold — how  fatal  may  it  be! 

And  then  Ik*  remcinls-rrd  a passionate  impulse  that  had  driven  a 
happy  woman  across  a sea  to  Africa,  and  In*  was  ashamed. 

Vet  again  the  feeling  that  was  almost  like  hostility  returned. 
He  said  to  himself  that  llemiione  should  liave  learned  caution  in 
the  passing  of  *»  many  years,  that  *Ih*  ought  to  hare  grown  older 
Hum  she  had.  Hut  there  was  something  unconquerably  young, 
unconquerably  naive,  in  her.  something  that,  it  seemed,  would  never 
die.  Her  cleverness  went  hand  in  hand  with  a short-sightedness  that 
was  like  a rather  beautiful,  yet  sometimes  irritating  stupidity.  And 
this  latter  quality  might  imioceutlv  make  victims,  might  even  make 
a victim  of  her  own  child. 

And  then  a si  range  desire  rose  up  in  Artois,  a desire  to  protect 
Vere  aguinst  her  own  mother. 

But  I low  could  that  be  done! 

Vere,  guarded  bv  the  beautiful  unconsciousness  of  youth,  wa* 
unaware  of  the  Aubtlrtir*  that  were  brought  into  activity  by  her 
That  the  Marchi-sinn  was.  or  thought  himself,  in  love  with  her  she 
realized.  Hut  she  could  not  connect  any  root-sincerity  with  his 
feeling.  Sic-  was  accustomed  vaguely  to  think  of  all  young 
southern  Italians  as  per petunlly  sighing  for  some  one’s  dark  eyes. 
The  air  of  the  south  was  full  of  hive  songs  that  rose  and  fell  with 
out  much  more  meaning  than  a twitter  of  birds,  that  could  not  hr 
stilled  heqauM  it  was  mi  natural.  Anil  the  Marchesino  was  a young 
aristocrat  who  did  absolutely  nothing  of  any  importance  to  tin? 
world.  The  northern  blood  in  Vere  demanded  other  things  of  * 
niuii  than  imitations  of  a seal,  the  clever  driving  of  a four-in- 
hand.  Iight-foo|r>d  dancing,  and  songs  to  the  guitar.  In  (.asparo 
shc  saw  more  reality  than  she  saw  ns  yet  in  the  Marchesino.  The 
dawning  intellect  of  her  lagan  to  grasp  already  the  nobility  of 
work,  tiuspart*  had  hi*  work  to  do.  and  did  it  with  loyal  efficiency. 
Ruffo,  ton,  had  hi*  profession  of  the  sea.  He  drew  out  of  the  deep 
his  livelihood.  Even  with  the  fever  almost  upon  him  he  had  been 
out  by  night  in  the  storm.  That  which  she  liked  and  respected  in 
tin* pare.  Ins  perfect  and  n.it oral  acceptance  of  work  as  a condition 
of  hi*  life,  she  liked  nml  respcelcd  in  Ruffo. 

On  the  morning  after  the  incident  with  IVppina  Vere  came  down 
looking  strangely  grave  and  tired.  Her  mother,  too.  wa*  rather 
heavy-eyed,  and  ihe  breakfast  passed  almost  severely.  When  it  w«s 
over  llcrmionc,  who  still  conducted  Vere’a  education,  but  with  a 
much  relaxed  vigor  in  the  summer  months,  suggested  that  they 
should  road  French  together. 

" Let  us  read  one  of  M«naieur  Emile’s  Ismks.  madre,”  said  Vere. 
with  an  uwakctiiiig  of  animation.  " You  know  I have  never  read 
one.  only  two  nr  three  failiy  stories,  am]  articles  that  dou’t  count.” 

" Ye*!  Imt  Kmile’s  Issiks  arc  not  quite  suitable  for  vou  yet. 
Vere." 

"Why.  madre!” 

•'  Tlics  an-  very  fun*,  but  tiny  dive  deep  info  life,  and  life  cum- 
tains  many  sad  and  many  erm-l  things.’’ 

" < Mightn't  we  to  pBcparc  ourselves  lor  I Inin,  thru!” 

•*  Not  too  soon.  | think.  I am  nearly  sun-  that  if  you  were  to  read 
Em ili -’a  Is.oks  ju»t  yet  you  would  regret  it.” 

Wrc  *nid  t'oihiiig.  . 

“ Don't  you  think  you  can  trust  me  to  judge  for  you  in  this  nut 
ter.  tiglia  min'  I — I am  almost  certain  that  Emile  liitnstlf  would 
think  a*  I do 
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It  wu  n«*t.  without  an  effort.  a Htn>ng  effort,  that  Hrrtnionc  »a« 
able  to  speak  the  last  ix'lltMUf.  Vrrr  runic  nearer  to  her  mot  lie  r, 
and  Htood  before  hrr,  a*  if  *U*  were  going  to  nay  something  Hurt 
tia»  decisive  or  important.  lint  she  hesitated. 

“ What  is  it,  Vere?"  Hennimie  asked.  pntly. 

“ I might  learn  from  life  itself  what  Monsieur  Km i le's  IsKtks 
might  teaeh  me." 

" Some  day.  And  when  that  timr  comes  neither  I nor  he  would 
wish  to  keen  them  out  of  your  hands.'* 

“ 1 see.  Well,  tnadre  dear,  let  us  read  w hatever  you  like." 

Vere  hud  Iscn  on  the  edge  of  telling  her  mother  about  the  previous 
night  and  Pcppimt.  Ilut,  somehow,  at  the  last  moment  site  rould 
not. 

And  thus,  for  the  moment  at  least,  Artois  ami  she  shared  another 
secret  of  which  Hermicne  was  unuware. 

Hut  very  moii  Heratione  noticed  tlmt  Vere  waa  specially  kind 
always  to  I'eppina.  They  did  not  meet,  perhaps,  very  often,  hut 
when  by  chance  theV  did  Vere  spoke  to  the  disfigured  girl  with  a 
gentleness,  almost  a tenderness,  that  was  striking. 

" You  like  I'eppina.  Vere?"  asked  her  mother  one  day. 

**  Vis,  because  I pity  hrr  so  much.” 

There  was  a sound  t hut  was  almost  like 
voice:  and.  looking  up.  Her- 
inione  saw  that  her  ryes  were 
full  of  light,  as  if  the  spirit 
had  set  two  lani|M  in  them. 

“It  is  strange,"  Vere  con- 
tinued. in  a quieter  time;  “hut 
sometime*  I feel  as  if  on  the 
night  of  the  storm  I bad  had  a 
sort  of  consciousness  of  her 
coming— as  if.  when  I saw  the 
saint's  light  shining,  and  hent 
down  to  the  water  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  I already 
knew  something  of  I’eppina* 
wound,  as  if  I made  the  sign  to 
protect  our  <.*a*a  del  Mare,  to 
ward  off  something  evil." 

" That  was  coming  to  us  with 
I'eppina.  do  you  mean?" 

“ I don't  know,  madre." 

“Are  you  thinking  of  Giu- 
lia'* foolish  words  about  the 
evil  eye?" 

“ No.  It’s  all  vague,  madre 
But  I'eppina'*  cross  sometime* 
seems  to  me  to  In-  a sign,  a 
warning  come  into  the  house. 

W hen  I see  it  it  seem*  to  say 
there  is  a ero**  to  lie  tmrnc  he 
some  one  hen-,  by  one  of  us." 

'*  How  imaginative  you  in!'' 

“So  are  you,  madre  1 Itut 
you  try  to  hide  it  from  n»e." 

Hermione  was  startled.  She 
took  Sere's  hand,  and  held  it 
for  a moment  in  silence,  press- 
ing it  with  a force  tlmt  was 
nervous.  And  her  luminous,  ev 
pressive  eyes,  immensely  sensi- 
tive, beautiful  in  their  sensi- 
tiveness, showed  tluit  she  was 
moved.  At  last  she  said: 

" Prrtiapa  that  is  true.  ie*.  I 
suppose  H is." 

” Why  do  you  try  to  hide  it?'1 

“ I suppose — I think  because 
— because  it  lias  brought  to  me 
a great  deal  of  fiaiit.  And 
what  we  bide  from  others  we 
sometimes  seem  almost  to  hi1 
destroying  by  that  every  art, 

(hough  of  course  we  arc  not.” 

" No.  But  I think  I should 
like  to  encourage  my  imagina- 
tion." 

*'  Do  you  encourage  it?"  the  mother  asked,  looking  at  her  closely. 

Again,  as  Vere  had  l>ern  on  the  edge  of  telling  her  mother  ull 
she  kn*-w  about  I'eppina.  she  was  on  the  edge  of  telling  her  about 
ihe  poem*  of  the  wa.  And  again,  moved  by  some  sudden,  obstinate 
reluctance,  mine  she  knew  not  why,  she  withheld  the  words  that 
were  almost  on  her  li|*s. 

And  each  time  (he  mother  was  aware  of  snm>-fhing  avoided,  of 
an  impulse  stilled,  and  therefore  of  a secret  deliberately  kept.  The 
first  time  Hermione  had  not  allowed  her  knowledge  to  appear. 
But  on  this  second  occasion  for  a moment  she  b»*t  control  of  her- 
self, and  when,  after  a perceptible  pause,  Vere  said,  " 1 know  1 
hive  it."  and  was  silent,  she  ixrlnimcil: 

" Keep  your  secret*.  Vere.  Kvcry  one  luis  a right  to  their  free- 
dom.’’ 

'*  But.  madre — ” Vere  l**giiti.  startled  by  her  mother**  abrupt 
vehemence. 

“No.  Vere.  no!  Mv  rhlld.  my  dearest-  one,  ne\«r  tell  me  any- 
thing but  of  your  own  accord,  nut  of  your  own  heart  ami  desire. 
Such  a confidence  is  beautiful.  But  anything  else — anything  else, 
I could  not  Is-ar  from  you.” 

And  she  got  up  .uid  left  tin-  room,  walking  with  a strange  a low- 
ness, as  if  «he  put  u|M>n  herself  an  einluirgo  not  to  listen. 

The  word*  and — specially  that — the  way  in  which  they  were 


sjsiken  made  Vere  suddenly  and  completely  aware  of  something  that 
|sarli.ips  she  had  already  latently  known  -that  the  relation  Is-twccn 
her  mother  and  hcrwclf  had,  of  late,  not  been  quite  what  once  it 
wa*.  At  moments  she  hud  felt  almost  shy  of  her  mother,  only 
at  moments.  Formerly  she  had  always  told  her  mother  every- 
thing. and  hail  *| token — a*  her  mother  had  just  said — out  of  her 
own  heart  and  desire,  with  eagrme*#,  inevitably.  Now — well,  now 
she  could  not.  always  do  that.  Was  it  because  she  waa  growing 
older?  Children  arc  immensely  frank.  She  had  been  a child. 
But  now — she  thought  of  the  Marchesino,  of  I’eppina,  of  her  con- 
versation with  Monsieur  Kmile  in  the  Grotto  of  Virgilio.  and 
she  icali/ed  the  blooming  of  her  girlhood,  was  aware  that  she 
was  changing.  And  she  felt  half  frightened,  then  eager,  ardently 
eager.  An  impulse  filled  her.  the  impulse  towards  a fulness  of 
life  that,  till  now.  she  had  not  known.  And  for  a moment  she 
loved  those  little,  innocent  secrets  that  she  kept. 

lint  then  she  thought  again  of  her  mother,  the  most  beloved  of 
all  her  world.  There  had  lx*rn  in  her  mother’s  voice  a sound  of 
tragedy. 

Vere  stood  for  a long  while  hy  the  window  thinking. 

The  day  was  very  hot.  She  longed  to  tiathc,  to  wash  away 
certain  |>crplc\ilir*  that  troubled  her  in  the  sea.  But  Gaspare 
was  not  on  the  island,  lie  had 
gone  she  knew  not  where  on 
some  errand  for  her  mother. 
She  looked  at  the  >ca  with 
longing.  When  would  (iaspare 
lie  hark?  Well,  at  least  she 
rould  go  out  in  the  small  boat. 
Then  she  would  be  near  to  the 
water.  She  ran  down  the  step* 
and  emliarkrd.  At  first  she 
only  rowed  a little  way  out  into 
the  Saints  I’ool,  and  then 
leaned  hnck  against  the  white 
cushions,  and  lisikcd  up  at  the 
blue  sky,  and  let  tier  hand  trail 
in  the  water.  But  she  was  rest- 
less to-day.  The  Poo!  did  not 
all Ifirr  her.  und  she  Is-gan  to 
paddle  out  along  the  roast 
towards  Naples.  She  passed  a 
riiimsl,  windowles*  house  named 
by  the  tislierfnlk,  "The  Palace 
of  the  Spirit*.”  and  then  a tiny 
hamlet  climbing  up  from  a 
minute  harlsir  to  an  antique 
church  Children  called  to  her. 
A fisherman  shouted  " Huon 
viaggio.  signor  inn  I"  She 
waved  her  hand  to  them 
apathetically  and  rowed  slowly 
on.  Now  she  had  a bourne.  A 
little  farther  on  there  was  a 
small  inlet  of  the  sea  contain 
mg  two  rave*,  not  gloomy  and 
iinjNMing  like  the  Grotto  of  Vir- 
giho,  but  cozy,  shudv.  and 
serene.  Into  the  first  of  tlinn 
•he  ran  the  boat  until  its  prow 
touched  the  sandy  Ixittom. 
Then  she  lav  down  at  full 
lengih,  with  her  hand*  behind 
her  head  on  the  cushions,  and 
thought —and  thought. 

Figures  passed  through  her 
mind,  a caravan  of  figure* 
travelling  as  all  are  travelling; 
her  mother.  Gas|iare,  Giulia 
with  her  plump  and  swarthy 
fait*  Monsieur  Kmile.  to  whom 
she  had  drawn  so  pleasantly. 
interestingly1  near  in  these  la*t 
davs.  the  Marchesino— strut- 
ting from  the  hips,  and  making 
hi*  bold  eye*  round — Pepnina. 
UulTo.  They  went  hv  and  re- 
turned, gathered  about  her.  scjiarnted,  melted  away  a*  people 
do  in  our  musing*.  Her  eye*  wen*  fixed  on,  tin*  low  roof 
of  the  cave.  The  lilt  of  the  water  seemed  to  rock  her  soul 
in  a cradle.  “ Madre — Buffo;  madre — Buffo!"  Hie  word*  were 
in  her  mind  like  a refrain.  And  then  the  oddity,  the  pro- 
miscuity of  life  struck  her.  Mow  many  difference*  there  were  in 
thi*  small  group  of  |*‘iqde  hv  whom  she  was  surrounded!  What 
would  tlndr  fate.*  lie.  ami  her-.'  Would  her  life  Is-  happy?  She  did 
not  feel  afraid.  Youth  ran  in  her  vein*.  But — would  it.  he?  She 
saw  the  red  cross  on  I’eppina's  check.  Why  was  one  singled  out  for 
misery,  another  for  joy?  Which  would  be  her  fate?  Hullo  seemed 
to  Is-  standing  near  her.  She  had  seen  him  several  times  in  these 
last  davs,  l»ut  only  at  evening,  fngitivrly,  when  he  came  in  the 
Unit  with  the  fishermen.  He  was  stronger  now.  lie  had  saluted 
her  cagcrlv.  She  had  spoken  to  him  from  the  shore,  lint  he  had 
not  landed  again  on  the  ishnd.  She  felt  as  if  she  saw  his  bright 
and  Is-aiuing  eyes.  And  Buffo — would  lie  lx-  happy?  She  hoiied 
so.  She  wanted  him  to  lx-  happy,  lie  was  such  a dear,  active, 
lx. hi  Ixiy — such  a real  Ixiy.  \\  hat.  must  it  lxi  like  tn  have  n 
brother’  Cas|Mirc  approved  of  Buffo  now.  site  thought;  and  Gas 
|iure  did  not  like  cvcrvlxxly,  and  was  fearfully  blunt  in  expressing 
his  opinion.  She  loved  hi*  bluntnoss.  How  delightfully  his  nose 
twitched  when  lie  was  pleased!  Dear  old  Gaspare!  She  could 
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Ik-vtr  fuel  afraid  of  anything  or  anybody  vvImii  Im*  wa*  near.  Mini 
Minir  Kmile — the  |"**in* — tin1  .Marclifsiuu  singing.  She  viewed  her 
eye*  to  think  the  better. 

" Signorina  t signorina!” 

Vere  woke  and  sat  up. 

'•  Signorina !” 

Gaspare  was  looking  at  her  from  his  lioat. 

“ Gaspare!" 

She  began  to  realize  tilings. 

“ I an* — I was  thinking." 

“Si.  signorina.  I always  think  like  that,  when  I am  in  bed.** 

She  laughed.  She  was  wide  nwake  now. 

" How  did  you  find  me?'* 

" I met  one  of  the  fishermen.  He  had  seen  you  row  into  the 
caw." 

“ Ob!” 

She  looked  at  him  more  steadily.  His  hrown  faee  was  hot. 
Perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead  just  under  the  thick  and  waving 
hair. 

'■  Where  have  you.  Inin,  Ga*|nm?  Not  to  Naples  in  all  tliia 
heat  ?’* 

**  I have -Um-ii  to  Mergcllina,  signorina.” 

“ Merprllina ! Did  you  wee  Buffo?" 

“ Si,  signorina." 

There  waa  something  very  isld  alMiut  Gu-purc  today.  N’riv 
thought,  Or  was  she  still  not  thoroughly  awake?  Ilis  rve*  looked 
excited,  surely,  a*  if  something  unusual  had  l*-cn  happening.  And 
they  were  fixed  upon  her  face  with  a scrutiny  that  was  strange, 
almost  as  if  he  saw  her  now  for  the  lir»t  time. 

“ What  is  it.  Gaspare?  Why -do  you  Inok  at  me  like  that  ?” 
Gaspare  turned  his  eyes  away. 

“ Like  what,  signorina'r  Why  should  I nut  look  at  you?” 

“ Wluit  have  vou  licen  doing  at  Mergcllina!” 

She  siioke  rut  her  ini|irriouslv. 

“ Nottiing  particular.  signorina." 

“ Oh ! “ 

She  pau-ed.  hut  he  did  not  *|s*ak. 

••  Where  -lid  you  see  Hullo!" 

■*  At  tin*  lutrls.ir,  signorina." 

“ Tell  me,  Gaspare,  do  you  like  him!" 

**  Uutfo?*' 

**  Yes.” 

I do  not  dislike  him,  signorina.  He  ha*  never  done  me  any 
harm." 

“Of  course  not.  Why  should  lie?” 

" 1 say — lie  has  not.” 

" I like  Rullo." 

'*  Ld  no.” 

Again  he  looked  at  her  with  t lint  curious  expression  in  his  rye*. 
Then  lie  said: 

“Come,  signorina!  It  is  getting  late.  We  must  go  to  the 
island." 

And  they  pulled  out  round  the  point  to  the  open  sea. 

During  the  hot  weather  the  dweller*  jn  the  Casa  del  Mare  made 
the  siesta  aftrr  the  midday  meal.  The  awning*  and  blinds  w<  re 
drawn.  Silence  reigned,  and  the  Imu-e  was  -till  a*  the  Palace 
of  the  Sleeping  Meanly.  At  the  foot  of  the  elilf*  tin*  sea  slept  in 
the  sunshine,  and  it  Was  almost  an  empty  sea.  for  few  Imats  |ta**cd 
by  in  those  hot  still  hours. 

To-day  the  servant*  were  quirt  in  their  quarter*.  Only  Gu.-|iare 
was  outside.  And  lie.  in  shirt  and  trouser*,  with  a white  linen 
hat  covering  hi*  hrown  face,  was  stretrhed  under  the  dwarf  tree* 
of  the  little  garden,  under  tin*  sliailow  of  the  wall,  resting  pro- 
foundly after  the  labor*  of  the  morning.  In  their  respective  rooms 
llermiorie  and  \ ere  were  seclud'd  lsMiid  shut  dour*.  Ilermione 
wn*  lying  dnwn  hut  not  sleeping.  Vere  wa*  not  lying  down. 
Generally  she  slept  at  thi*  time  for  an  hour.  Mill  to-day,  perhaps 
because  of  her  nap  in  the  <«ve.  she  had  no  desire  for  sleep. 

She  was  thinking  stsmt  her  mother.  And  Ilermione  w«*  think- 
ing of  her.  Kiich  mind  wa*  working  in  the  midst  of  it*  desert 
*|ihcc.  its  solitude  eternal. 

What  wa*  growing  up  between  them,  mid  why  was  it  growing? 
Hi-rmio!ie  was  lie»et  ly  a strsnge  sensation  of  impotence.  She  felt 
ns  if  her  child  were  drifting  from  her.  Wa*  it  her  fault,  or  was  it 
no  one'*,  and  inevitable"  Had  Vere  been  able  to  divine  certain 
feeling*  in  her.  the  mother,  obscure  pains  of  the  soul  that  li.id 
travelled  to  mind  and  heart?  Shr  did  not  think  it  possible.  Nor 
had  it  ls*-n  fio*«ihle  for  her  to  kill  those  pain*,  although  «he  had 
made  her  effort — to  romsal  them,  la  ng  ago.  I cfore  «l>e  wa*  mar 
ried  to  Maurice.  Kmile  had  spoken  to  them  i f jealousy.  A*  the  lime 
-he  had  not  understood  it  She  remcmltcred  thinking,  even  saving, 
that  she  eould  not  l«e  p-alou*. 

Mill  then  die  hud  Hot  had  at  ehild. 

l-iii-lv  she  had  leuli/ed  that  there  were  force*  in  her  of  wliicli 
she  hud  not  Is-t-n  aware.  She  luul  realized  her  |>assion  for  la-r 
child.  Was  it  strange  that  *lie  had  not  always  known  how  deep 
and  strong  it  wa*?  Her  mutilated  life  ««>  more  vehemently 
centred  upon  Vere  than  she  had  understood,  f if  Vere  -lie  mold  Is* 
jealous.  If  Vote  put  any  one  before  her.  tru-ted  any  one  more 
than  her.  confided  anything  to  another  rather  than  to  Iter,  she 
could  Is*  frightfully  jealous. 

Recently  she  had  *u.*|**c1ed — she  luul  imagined. 

Restlessly  *he  moved  on  her  bed.  A nio«qiilto  curtain  protected 
il.  she  wn*  glad  of  that,  a*  if  it  kept  mil  prying  eve*.  For  some- 
time*  sbe  wa*  a*hiimc»l  of  the  vehemence  within  le  i 

She  thought  of  her  friend  Kmile.  wlein  die  had  dragged  lack 
from  death. 

lie.  too.  had  lie  not  drifted  a little  from  her  In  these  Iasi  days? 
It  seemed  to  lu*r  tl»Mt  it  wa*  *o.  She  knew  that  it  wa*  so.  Women 


are  so  Mire  of  cx-rtuin  thing*,  more  almost  than  men  an-  ever  *urr 
of  anything.  And  why  should  Vere  have  drifted.  Kmile  have 
drilled,  if  there  were  not  some  link  Iwtwecn  Horn — sonic  link  be- 
tween the  ehild  and  the  middle  aged  man  which  they  would  not 
have  her  know  of? 

Vere  had  told  to  Kmile  something  that  she  had  kept,  that  she 
still  kept  from  her  motbyr.  When  Vere  had  l**cn  slug  up  in  hrr 
room  she  hud  nut  been  reading.  Kmile  knew  wliat  it  was  that  site 
did  during  those  long  hours  when  she  was  alone.  Kmile  knew  t lull . 
and  |>erliaps  other  things  of  Vere  that  she,  Ilermione,  did  not  know, 
wa*  not  allowed  to  know. 

Hcmiioiie.  in  their  long  intimacy,  had  learned  to  rend  Artow 
more  clearly,  more  Ci-rtaiuly  than  lie  realized.  Although  often 
impulsive,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  thoughts  of  o|Imt*. 
she  eould  be  both  sharply  observant  and  subtle,  especially  with 
thorn*  site  loved.  She  had  noticed  the  difference  between  In* 
manner  when  first  they  -poke  of  Vere'*  hidden  occupation  and  hi* 
manner  when  last  tiny  spoke  of  it.  In  the  interval  he  luul  found 
out  what  it  was.  and  that  it  was  not  reading.  Of  that  she  wu*  posi- 
tive. She  was  positive  also  that  lie  did  not  wish  her  to  suspect 
this.  Vere  must  have  told  him  what  it  wa*. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Ilermione  tluit  at  thi*  moment  she  wa- 
free  from  any  common  curioaity  a*  to  what  it  was  that  \'ere  did 
■ luring  those  many  hours  when  she  wu*  shut  up  in  her  room.  Tin* 
thing  that  hiirt  her.  that  seemed  to  humiliate  her.  was  that  Kmile 
should  know  what  it  was.  and  not  she.  that  Vane  should  have  tol  I 
Kmile  and  not  told  her. 

A*  she  lay  there  she  cowered  under  the  blow  a mutual  silence 
can  give,  and  something  woke  up  in  her.  something  fiery.  *omething 
surely  that  eould  act  with  violence.  It  start  ted  her,  almost  as  a 
stranger  rushing  into  her  room  would  have  start  led  her. 

For  » moment  she  thought  of  her  child  and  her  loved  friend 
with  a bitterness  that  wa*  cruel. 

How  long  had  they  shared  their  secret ? She  wondered,  and 
ls*gan  to  consider  the  recent  days,  searching  their  hour*  for  those 
tiny  incident*,  those  small  reticences,  avoidance*,  that  to  women 
are  revelation*.  When  had  she  first  noticed  a slight  change  in 
Kmile'*  manner  to  her?  When  had  Vere  and  he  first  seemed  a 
little  more  intimate,  a little  more  confidential  than  before?  When 
had  she.  Ilermione,  first  felt  a little  “out  of  it,"  not  perfectly  at 
ease  with  these  two  dear  denizen*  of  lu*r  life? 

Her  mind  fastened  at  mice  upon  tin-  day  of  the  storm.  On  the 
night  of  the  storm,  when  she  and  Kmile  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
restaurant,  she  had  felt  almost  afraid  of  him.  Hut  before  then,  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  islnnd.  there  had  been  something.  They  had 
not  been  always  at  ease.  Site  lutd  been  conscious  of  trying  to  tide 
over  moment*  that  were  almost  awkward — once  or  twice,  only  oner 
or  twice.  But  that  was  the  day.  Her  woman'*  instinct  told  iter 
so.  That  wa*  the  day  on  which  Vere  had  told  Kmile  the  secret 
she  had  kept  front  her  mother.  How  excited  Vere  had  been,  nlnto-t 
feverishly  excited!  And  Kmile  had  been  very  strange.  When  the 
Marehesfno  ami  Vere  went  out  ujsm  the  terrace  Imw  restk-as,  how 
irril.ildc  he — 

Suddenly  Hermroite  sut  up  in  bed.  Tin*  heat,  the  stillness,  the 
white  cage  of  the  mosquito  net,  the  silence,  had  lux-ome  intolerable 
to  her.  She  ptillt-d  aside  the  net.  Ye*,  that  wu*  ts-tter.  Site  felt 
more  free.  She  would  lie  down  outside  the  net.  But  the  pillow 
wa*  hot.  She  tunud  it.  but  it*  pressure  against  her  cheek  almost 
madih-msl  her.  and  she  got  up.  went  across  the  room  to  the  wash 
hand  stand  and  lathed  her  face  with  cold  water.  Then  she  put 
*oinc  eau-de-Cologne  on  her  forehead,  opened  a drawer  arid  drew 
cut  a fan.  went  over  to  an  arm-chair  near  the  window  and  sat 
down  in  it. 

Wliat  had  Kmitr  written  in  the  visitors'  hook  at  the  Seoglio  di 
Frisio?  With  a strange  abruptness,  with  u flight  that  wu*  in- 
stinctive us  Hint  of  a homing  pigeon,  Henri  lone'*  mind  went  to 
that  book  a*  to  n laook  of  revelation,  .lust  before  be  wrote  he  had 
licen  feeling  acutely— something.  She  luul  been -aware  of  thut  at 
the  time.  He  had  not  wanted  to  write,  And  then  suddenly,  al 
ino*t  violently,  lie  had  written  and  had  closed  the  book. 

She  longed  to  open  that  l*»nk  now.  at  once,  to  read  what  be 
had  written.  She  felt  a*  if  if  would  fell  her  very  much.  There 
wa*  no  reason  why  she  short h I net  riad  it.  The  book  wa*  one  that 
all  might  see.  was  kept  to  Is*  looked  over  by  any  chance  visitor. 
Site  would  go  one  day.  one  evening,  to  the  restaurant  a*nl  -cc  what 
Kmile  had  written.  He  would  not  mind.  If  *hc  had  a*kcd  him 
tliut  night  of  cutirsc  lie  would  have  shown  her  the  words,  lbit 
-lie  had  not  u*ki*l  him.  She  had  Ikcii  alnio-t  afraid  of  thing* 
tluit  night.  She  retnemlicml  how  the  wind  had  blown  up  the 
while  tablecloth,  her  cold  momentary  shiver  of  fear,  her  relief 
when  -he  had  seen  Gaspare  walking  sturdily  into  the  room. 

And  now.  at  otus*.  thi*  thought  of  Gaspare  brought  to  Iter  a 
*en*e  of  relh'f  again.  of  relief  -o  great,  -*■  sharp -piercing  down 
into  the  wry  deep  of  her  nature- -I bat  by  it  she  wa*  able  !•» 
mt-n*iirc  soim-tliiug.  her  inward  desolation  at  this  moment.  Ye*,  she 
clung  to  Ua-puie,  Is-rnu-e  lie  was  loyal.  Iswause  he  loved  her.  lo- 
calise lie  Imd  loved  Mauiire — hill  also  because  she  was  terribly 
alone. 

Ilecau-e  lie  had  loved  Muurii-c!  Iliol  there  lieen  a time,  really 
a time,  when  -lie  had  ]»-«rHSi|  •uu-  who  iM-lmiged  utterly  to  her. 
who  lived  only  in  and  for  her?  Wa*  that  possible?  Today,  with 
a I'u-tecni-'*  of  our  -turving.  -he  fa-teind  ii|*»n  this  memory,  hef 
memory,  her*  only,  -hared  by  no  one.  never  -hared  by  living  er 
dr-ail,  That  at  lc«*l  she  had.  and  that  could  never  Is*  taken  from 
her.  I'vi-n  if  Yen*,  low  ehild,  *li|i|a>d  from  ln*r.  if  Kmile.  her  friend, 
whose  life  -In-  h;ol  -lived.  -|ip|M-i|  from  her,  IIm*  memory  of  her 
Sicilian  wn-  toivwr  her*,  the  nn-im.ry  uf  hi-  love,  hi*  joy  in  their 
mutual  life,  hi*  last  hi—  la»ng  ago  -lie  bad  taken  that  kiss  a*  " 

(t'oNtiumtl  on  /wiife  1S.J 
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The  Higher  Athleticism  | 

f Continued  from  page  15.) 
attractive — like  that  pcrfinaor  what  revived 
them  ancient  ptnn  * to  teach  Creek  history  i 
with,  ilnitln,  it ‘a  only  when  a feller  g*»-s  j 
in  strung  fur  athletic*  he  get*  t«>  la*  an  nil  | 
round  student.  When  he  fall*  down  in  one 
set  of  *tmlie*.  the  athletic  management 
haritehe*  him  to  anotlicr;  or  else  he  changes 
to  college*  offerin'  more  inducement*.  I 
know  one  hurdler  what'*  hud  the  first  act 
-of  *ix  different  prrfc**ion* : an'  lie*  liable  to 
|dck  up  several  more  la-fore  he  rendu-*  Ida 
lime  limit.  Then  lie'll  have  to  gel  on  wane 
|M-rft-**ional  team,  or  make  a honest  livin', 
which  he'll  stand  a better  chance  doin', 
owin’  to  that  hunch  of  utiri|*e  college  dc- 
grei-*  lurkin'  in  hi*  system.'' 

" Hut  such  condition*  must  interfere  de- 
plorably with  thoroughness,"  ..bjrcted  the 
Student. 

“Condition*  is  something  fierce."  admit 
ted  Curley,  sadly . " Take  Itig  Hill  Sima, 

lie  wa*  a moulder  in  a stove  foundry,  an' 
suddenly  caught  the  Inig  to  get  an  rsluea 
tion.  He  was  so  thick  bended  fluil  he'd 
never  |NiH.-ed  the  entnini-c  exams  if  the 
. at  lib-1  ie  manager  hadn't  spotted  him  an' 
iop|K-i|  him  out  for  centre  rush.  After  he'd  , 
won  glory  fer  the  college  a short  while,  hy  | 
fakin'  various  *|K<cial  course*,  he'd  piled  up 
*o  many  condition*  t lie  re  was  nothin'  fer  it 
but  put  him  in  the  Theological  Seminary  to 
keep  him  on  I lie  team.  He'd  a'  lien  a 
thoroughbred  athlete  if  it  hadn't  been  fer  I 
that.  He  went  an’  got  religion  over  there  ! 
an'  started  in  strong  to  lit  hiuisdf  fer  n 
foreign  missionary  to  China.  He  dropped  J 
off  some  in  fortii  from  studyin'  tiai  hard, 
hut  at  that,  the  athletic  trainin’  In-  was 
get  tin’  would  of  made  him  a peach  of  a mis- 
sionary. Itill  could  of  put  down  a Huger 
uprisin'  all  hy  hiniM-lf.  Say!  the  govern- 
ment would  save  money  if  they'd  (mss  a 
law  that  all  missionaries  has  got  to  have 
athletic  trainin'.  . . . Trouble  was  a lot  of  ' 
highbrow*  got  around  Itill  ami  |>ersiuidcd 
him  that  he's  such  a tine  organizer  he  must 
take  the  job  of  neemary  in  the  main  mis- 
sionary office  in  New  York.  An'  now  there 
he  sit*  eatin’  out  his  heart  flunkin'  every- 
day of  the  good  time*  he  might  have  had  in 
China,  while  his  manly  form  i*  gradually 
growin’  stale.” 

“ I think  I see  your  point."  xnid  the 
Student,  hesitatingly.  “ It  i*  better  to  get 
some  education  than  none  nt  all:  and  I 
Hiip|sM>e.  to  many  poor  young  men  whose 
only  asset  i*  their  physical  prowess,  college 
athleticism  furnishes  the  means  of  fitting 
themselves  for  after  life  better  than  would 
otherwise  have  1-een  possible.” 

"Sure,”  agreed  Curlev : "plenty  of  ’em. 

I know  four  or  five  strong-arm*  in  the 
Tammany  district*  what’s  makin*  good  nt 
law.  They  got  strong  |sditieal  followin'* 
whipped  into  line,  wldeli  eounl*  in  police  i 
court*.  Also  they  got  fiersuasi  ve  method* 
that  scare*  witness*-*  from  goln’  too  strong 
agin'  their  client*.  Same  way  in  medicine. 

I hear  two  feller*  we  got  figurin'  how  they 
wa*  goin'  to  use  their  i duration.  They're 
from  town*  in  Tentmuec  what*  gone  dry. 
They  euleulate  there'*  a fortune  waitin'  fer 
any  doctor  that  p»*-*  to  them  sufferin’  com- 
iminith*  and  makes  a sja-ciulfy  of  wrilin' 
l*s>re  peracription*.' 

The  Student '*  look  of  horror  wa*  Inter- 
rupted by  a fanfare  of  cheering  from  the 
field,  marking  the  Is-ginning  of  the  game. 
And,  with  apologia*.  Curley  sri/rd  two 
Imeket*  of  oatmeal  water  and  left  It*  to  our 
reflections. 


The  Ma?ic  Thai  Aids  War 

Tint  vital  iin|H>rtnnee  of  the  signal  corps 
of  an  army  will  lie  readily  appreciated  by 
any  one  wlm  relied*  that  'that  corps  i*  at 
once  the  eye.  the  ear,  ami  the  voice  of  the 
army.  A most  interesting  history  of  the 
gnat  .1  tumnit  of  energy  and  ingenuity  ex- 
pended in  developing  I he  Signal  Cnrp*  of  the 
Cniled  Slates  army  to  ils  present  high  stale 
of  efficiency  will  tie  found  in  a collection  of 
|«ipcr«  read  Indore-  the  Military  Service  In- 
stitution of  the  t’niled  Slates  hy  Lirutcn- 
ant-Colonel  (Jeorge  I*.  Seriveu.  Signal  Conn, 
L’.S.A.,  and  now  published  in  Isiuk  form 


by  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
of  the  army,  under  the  title.  The  Traun- 
in  i.vsion  of  J I Hilary  Ittformotion.  The  laaik 
afford*  an  excellent  guide  for  the  layman 
who  -would  learn  «>f  the  work  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  i*  full  of  useful  information  for 
National  Guardsmen. 

The  electric  telegraph,  says  the  author, 
is  even  more  serviceable  in  war  than  in  the 
pursuits  of  pence.  “It  proof  of  til  is  value 
is  necessary,"  he  udds,  “ we  have  only  to 
recall  Shatter'*  eiiiMiiiunieation  nt  a critical 
'Honient  with  the  White  House  from  the 
field  nt  Santiago,  or  the  extent  of  Kuroki's 
fighting  line  made  possible  hy  electricity. 

. . The  meteoric  success  of  dapau. 

which  Ms-in*  to  have  las-n  due  to  u combi  - 
nation  of  highest  intellect  in  the  few  with 
brute  fighting  |iowrr  in  the  many,  tcaohc* 
various  lesson*,  not  the  least  iui|»ortuiit  of 
which  is  I he  extraordinary  value  of  niodrrti 
line*  of  military  intelligence.  In  this  war. 
•<•  important  did  the  transmission  of  iutel- 
ligencr  become  that  it  i*  *aiil  of  the  great 
Japanese  general.  Kuroki,  the  sound  which 
interested  him  most  wa*  not  that  of  firing, 
hut  the  'click  of  the  telegraph  instrument 
which  left  nothing  to  the  doubt  of  vision, 
hut  told  him  exactly’  what  each  unit  tvn* 
doing.’  ” 

From  wigwagging  and  the  mounted  mes- 
senger galloping  off  with  written  order*,  to 
the  modern  Held  telegraph  and  the  wireless 
telegraph  and  wirvles*  telephone,  is  a great 
step  forward:  yet,  in  spile  of  the  improve- 
ments in  signal  service  due  to  scientific  ad 
vuiiccinent  it  is  still  unsafe  to  alsilish  the 
primitive  mean*  of  communication.  The 
danger  of  relying  upon  any  oih-  system  is 
• hown  by  (Jencral  Ian  Huniilton'*  rejsirt 
that  the  Japanese  “ First  Army  ha*  been 
entirely  rut  off  from  ull  conuiiimioaiioii 
with  Ova  urn  and  thr  Second  and  Fourth 
Annie*  from  yesterday  night  until  only  a 
few  minutes  ago.  The  wire*  were  cut,  a* 
it  wa*  only  natural  to  suppose  they  would 
Ik-  cut.  and  then  the  Japanese  armies,  sep- 
arated by  only  twenty  mile*  of  mountainous 
country,  were  unable,  alt  bough  it  wa*  a 
brilliant  sunny  day.  to  talk  to  one  another. 

. . . Thi*  is  rough  on  the  First  Army, 

which  ha*  shed  its  blood  ton  freely  in  the 
flrui  belief  that  it  wa*  lugging  behind  in  the 
great  pursuit,  and  could  not  comprehend 
why,  when  pressing  on  to  cut  off  the  ene- 
my ’*  retreat,  it  should  have  found  itself  so 
suddenly  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
A dozen  |tri!i*h  soldier*  with  a couple  of 
i heliograph*  would  tn-duy  have  nnved  the 
Japanese  many  hundred*  of  lives  that  were 
wasted  in  attempting  the  impossible.” 

Curious,  is  it  not,  that  the  Japanese  with 
all  their  zeal  for  the  art  of  war  and  thrir 
enthusiastic  adoption  of  its  moat  improved 
un-thud*  and  apparatus,  should  have  la-on 
blind  tu  such  an  important  need  as  a sec- 
ondary mean*  of  communication.  I.ieuleii- 
iint-t  ohnn-l  Scrtven  i*  sure  that  "the  ia-*t 
mean*  of  transmitting  information  in  the 
field  i*  the  wire  telegraph:  which  alum-, 
while  it  exists  uninjured,  ha*  certainty,  ac- 
curacy. speed,  ami.  i » a rule,  suitability  for 
it*  work  except  when  it  cannot  Is*  extended 
to  it*  objective.  Hrcut  progress  bus  la-en 
tna«|e  by  the  wireless  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone and  many  hopes  are  Lnuu-d  upon  their 
use;  the  possibilities  are  vast,  hut  they  are 
not  yet  defined  t*»  conservative  minds,  ami 
at  least  in  war  the  wireless  still  reuiuins  in 
theory  as  in  practice — in  the  air." 

The  author  tell*  ut  length  of  the  wonder- 
ful speed  with  which  in*ulntcd  military 
Ich-graph  Hue*  can  Is-  laid.  Imagine  a 
trained  signalman,  trolling  hi*  horse  at  a 
smart  pace.  mim-ling  wire  as  lie  goes  and 
communicating  a*  he  goes  with  headquar- 
ter* hy  mean*  of  a burner  (combination  of 
telephone  with  telegraph  key!  the  metal 
horseshoe*  meantime  forming  the  necessary 
ground-wire  connection!  Note  also  that  at 
the  battle  «f  Mukden  the  Third  Jana  new 
Army  laid  Ui  .miles  of  field -telegraph  line 
during  the  lull  He! 

Tin-  Itook  open*  a vislu  in  which  the  lay- 
man discover*  mime  of  the  marvellous 
achievement*  of  the  signal  cnr|M  in  modern 
warfare.  It  is  cheering  to  rend  that  our 
own  cnrp*  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  it 
will  la-  evident  to  any  one  who  read*  the 
Imok  tlial  there  is  urgent  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  tin-  number  of  officers  and  men 
permanently  included  in  this  branch  of  the 
service. 


Berlin’s  Dwarf  Postal  Railway 

Tiie  Herman  |»*t -office  department  has 
pul  forward  a whi-inr  to  connect  the  general 
post  office  in  that  city  with  the  various 
branch  office*  by  the  construction  of  an  un- 
derground electric  railway,  by  means  of 
which  the  more  rapid  distribution  of  the 
mail  bags  to  and  from  the  mail  train*  will 
I*'  cffectixl  at  u speed  of  alxnit  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour.  The  railway  will  la-  worked 
without  a guard  or  driver,  and  the  tunnel, 
which  will  lie  placed  clone  U-nenth  the  road 
surface,  i*  to  la*  only  twenty-nine  inches  in 
height  by  seventy-one  inches  in  width.  Kuch 
truck  or  car  is  intended  for  the  conveyance 
of  a large-sized  mail  hag.  The  complete 
train  will  Im-  composed  of  a dwarf  rh-clric- 
locomotive  and  not  more  than  four  trucks. 
The  locomotive  will  have  a pair  of  axles, 
each  furnished  with  a motor,  and  the  line 
will  Ik-  double  tntrk  throughout,  constructed 
on  a Id.l.'t  ineli  gauge.  Over  each  truck  will 
Ik-  conductor  rail*.  A trench  will  Ik-  pro- 
vided Ik-1  ween  tlie  two  line*  of  rails.  so  that 
a man  will  be  able  to  juias  through  the  tun- 
nel. 


Sad  Sign  of  the  Times 

A HEPi'TAnu:  New  Yorker,  recently  re- 
turned from  Chicago,  *ay*  that  the  saddest 
thing  lie  saw  in  that  melropoli*  wa*  a tine, 
roomy,  old  fashioned  house  facing  the  lake 
front  on  Clark  Street.  Over  the  broad  front 
door  in  tall  gold  letters  i*  the  inscription. 
“Optimist*’  Club,"  Equally  prominent  is 
the  display  of  placards  marked  “To  Lot  ” 
— ■ sad  sign  of  the  time*. 


A Matter  of  Time 

It  was  the  day  of  the  hall  game,  and 
Willie,  the  office  Imv.  approached  the  head 
of  the  firm,  and  stammered,  “ If  y-y**u 
p-p-pl- please,  *ir — " 

“Crane,  hurrv  up!”  said  his  employer. 
“ If  you  have  anything  to  nay,  say  it.  Don't 
take  half  a day." 

“ Hut  that'*  just  what  I wa*  going  to 
ask  you  if  1 could  take."  said  Willie. 


DKSKKVINU  OP  SUCCESS. 

T*»  m«rv»fcni» BTasrlti of  flonnrs’s  Ci-vr-rs-sti  Mil  « Covukv 
lit  cm  in  !’«  fiunuiitelMrr  thrir  ptrslw-u  Karl*  B*»mi  Cos. 

hi  win  Milk  *n-J  l-imtust  Bran*  I'v.miuth.  Mil*  fun 


the  bust  worm  i.oz i:\nns  tor  children  rj* 

BROWN'S  VEKMIPl'liK  CUM  PITS,  jjrrntiabox 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

Pears’  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex 
pound  than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 


(Continued  from  page  20.) 

gift  made  to  two — to  her  and  to  Vero  unhorn.  To-day,  almost 
savagely.  she  took  It  to  herself  alone,  herself — alone.  Hera  it  was, 
hen*  only,  no  part  of  it  Vere's. 

That  she  had — her  memory,  and  Gaspare's  loyal,  open-hearted 
devotion.  He  knew  what  site  hud  suffered.  He  loved  her  as  he 
had  loved  his  dead  padrone.  He  would  always  protect  her,  put 
her  first  without  hesitation,  conceal  nothing  from  her  that  it  was 
her  right — for  surely  even  the  humblest,  tin*  least  selfish.  the  least 
grasping,  surely  all  who  love  have  their  rights — that  it  was  her 
right  to  know. 

Her  checks  were  burning.  She  felt  like  one  who  had  been  making 
sonic  physical  exertion. 

Deeply  sllrnt  was  the  house.  Her  room  was  full  of  shadows,  vet 
full  of  the  hidden  presence  of  the  sun.  There  was  a glory  outside, 
against  which  she  was  protected.  Hut  inside,  and  against  assaults 
that  were  inglorious,  what  protection  had  she!  tier  own  per- 
sonality must  protect  her,  her  own  will,  the  determination,  tin- 
strength.  the  courage  that  belong  to  all  who  are  worth  anything 
in  the  world.  And  she  railed  upon  herself.  And  it  seemed  to  lu-r 
that  there  was  no  voice  that  answered. 

That  was  a hideous  moment  of  drama. 

She  sat  there  quietly  in  her  chair  in  the  pretty  rosan.  And  she 
culled  again,  and  she  listened — and  again  there  was  silence. 

Then  site  was  afraid.  She  had  a strange  and  horrible  feeling 
tliat  she  was  deserted  by  herself,  by  that  which,  at  Irasl,  had  Ish-u 
herself  and  on  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  rely.  And  what 
was  left  was  surely  utterly  incapable,  full  of  the  llabby  wicked 
tn-ss  that  seems  to  dwell  in  weakness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  if 
any  one  who  knew  her  well,  if  Vero,  Kmile,  or  even  Gaspare,  had 
come  into  the  room  just  then,  the  intruder  would  have  paused  on 
the  threshold,  aninred  to  see  a stranger  there.  She  felt  afraid  to 
lie  seen  and  yet  afraid  to  remain  alone.  Should  she  do  suinething 
definite,  something  dcliant,  to  prove  to  herself  that  she  had  will 
and  could  exercise  it  ? 

She  got  up,  resolved  to  go  to  Yerr,  IVhm  she  was  there,  with 
her  child,  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  going  to  do.  She  had 
said  to  Vere,  ” Keep  your  nee  rets.”  What  if  she  went  now  and 
humbled  herself,  explained  to  the  child  quite  simply  ami  frankly  a 
mother's  jealousy,  a widow’s  loneliness,  made  her  realize  what  she 
was  in  a life  from  which  the  greatest  thing  had  been  ruthlessly 
withdrawn?  Vere  would  understand  surely,  aud  all  would  lie  well, 
This  shadow  Is-twcen  them  would  pass  away,  llermionc  had  her 
hand  cm  the  door.  Hut  sin-  did  not  open  it.  An  Imperious  reserve, 
autocrat,  tyrant,  roes-  up  wudilenly  within  her.  She  could  never 
make  such  a confession  to  Vere.  She  could  never  ulrad  for  her 
child's  confidence— • confidence  already  given  to  Kmile,  to  a man. 
And  now  for  the  first  time  the  common  curiosity  to  which  she  had 
not  yet  fallen  a victim  came  upon  her,  flooded  her.  Whut  was 
Vere  "a  secret?  That  it  was  innocent,  probably  even  childish, 
Hermione  did  not  uuestion  even  for  a moment.  Hut  what  was  it? 

She  heard  n light  step  outside  and  drew  back  from  the  door. 
The  step  passed  on  and  died  away  down  the  paved  staircase.  Vere 
had  gone  out  to  the  terrace,  the  garden,  or  the  sea. 

Hermione  again  moved  forward,  then  *top|s-d  abruptly.  Her  face 
was  suddenly  flooded  with  red  as  she  realized  what  she  had  Iss-n 
going  to  do.*  she  who  iiad  exclaimed  that  every  one  has  a right  to 
their  freedom. 

For  an  instant  she  had  meant  to  go  to  Vere's  room,  to  try  to 
find  out  surreptitiously  what  Kmile  knew. 

A moment  later  Vere,  coming  lun-k  swiftly  for  n pencil  she  hud 
forgotten,  heard  the  sharp  grating  of  a key  in  the  lock  of  her 
mother's  door. 

She  ran  on  lightly,  wondering  why  her  mother  was  locking  her- 
self in.  and  against  whom. 

CHAPTER  XVI II 

Drwxo  the  last  days  Artois  had  nut  been  to  the  island,  nor  had 
be  seen  the  Marc-hcsiuo.  A sudden  passion  for  work  had  seized 
him.  Since  the  night  of  Vere's  meeting  with  Peppina  his  brain 
bad  Irt-'-n  in  flood  with  thoughts.  I.ife  often  acts  subtly  upon  the 
creative  artist,  repressing  or  encouraging  bis  instinct  to  bring 
forth,  depressing  or  rxrlting  him  will’ll,  perhaps,  lie  expects  it 
len«t.  The  passing  incidents  of  life  frequently  have  their  hidden, 
their  unsuspected  part  in  determining  his  activities.  So  it  was 
now  with  Artois,  He  had  given  an  impetus  to  Vere.  That  was 
natural,  to  lie  expected,  considering  his  knowledge  ami  his  fume, 
his  great  experience,  mid  his  understanding  of  men.  Hut  now 
Vere  had  given  an  impetus  to  him — and  that  was  surely  stranger. 
Since  the  conversation  among  the  shadows  of  tlie  cave,  after  the 
vision  of  the  moving  nun  of  darkness  and  of  fire,  since  the  sound 
of  Peppina  sobbing  in  (Im-  night,  and  Die  sight  of  her  passionate 
face  lifted  to  show  its  gashed  crout  to  Vere,  Artois's  brain  and  heart 
had  been  alive  with  a fury  of  energy  that  forcibly  summoned  him 
to  work,  that  held  him  working.  He  evrn  felt  within  him  some- 
thing that  was  like  a rcnrwul  of  some  part  of  his  vanished  youth, 
and  remembered  obi  days  of  student  life,  nights  in  the  Quart ier 
loitin.  his  dtduit  as  a writer  for  the  papers,  the  sensation  of  joy 
with  which  lie  saw  bis  first  article  in  the  A’igaro,  his  dreams  of 
fame,  his  ho|M-s  of  love,  his  liupfi-.ni  of  sentiment.  How  lie  hud 
worked  in  th->se  days  and  nights!  Ilow  he  had  hunted  experk-nce 
ill  the  streets  and  the  bywu.vs  of  the  great  city!  Ilow  passionate 
and  yet  how  ruth  lews  he  had  been,  as  artists  often  are.  governed 
not  only  by  their  quirk  emotions,  but  also  by  the  something  watch- 
fill  and  dogged  underneath,  that  will  not  be  swept  away,  that  is 
like  a detective  hidden  by  a house  door  to  spy  out  all  the  colliers 
in  the  night.  Something,  some  lueath  from  the  former  days,  swept 
over  him  again.  In  bis  ears  thrre  minded  surely  the  erics  of 
Paris,  urging  him  to  the  assault  of  the  barricade*  of  Fame.  And 
he  sat  down,  and  he  worked  with  the  vehement  energy,  with  tlie 
pulsing  eugenic-*.*  of  one  of  “ It-s  je tines."  Hour  after  hour  he 
Worked.  He  took  colTr-e.  imd  wrote  through  Hie  night,  lie  slept 
when  the  dawn  catne.  g»*t  up,  ami  tolled  again. 


He  shut  out  the  real  world  and  he  forgot-  It — until  the  fit  wrh 

rt.  And  then  he  pushed  away  his  paper,  he  laid  down  bis  pen, 
stretched  himself,  and  he  knew  that  his  great  effort  had  tired 
him  t rvmetidmiaiy— t retnendously. 

He  looked  at  his  right  hand.  It  was  cramped.  Aa  he  held  it  up 
he  saw  that  it  was  shaking,  lie  hud  drunk  a great  deal  of  black 
coffee  during  those  days,  bad  drunk  it  reckleaaly  as  in  tlie  days  of 
youth,  when  he  cared  nothing  about  health  because  lie  felt  made 
of  iron. 

-Pf-f-fP 

And  so  there  was  Naples  outside,  the  waters  of  the  bay  dancing 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  bright  summer  afternoon;  people  bathing 
ami  shouting  to  one  another  from  the  diving  platforms  and  the 
cabins;  people  galloping  by  in  the  little  carriages  to  eat  oysters  at 
PosilUpo.  Urv.  heedless,  pleasure-loving  wretches!  He  thought 
of  Horn  as  he  looki-d  at  them. 

He  had  given  strict  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  white 
he  was  at  work,  unless  Hermione  came.  And  lie  had  not  otter 
been  disturbed.  Now  lie  rang  the  bell.  An  Italian  waiter,  with 
crooked  eyes  and  a fair  lieard,  stepped  softly  in. 

" Has  any  one  ls-en  to  si*-  nn  ? Has  any  one  asked  for  me  lately?” 
he  said.  ■'.Inst  go  down,  will  you,  and  inquire  of  the  concierge." 

The  waiter  ihqiartcd  and  returned  to  say  that  no  one  had  been 
for  the  signore. 

“Not  tlie  .Marches?  Isidore  I’anacei?" 

" The  concierge  ways  that  no  one  has  been,  signore."’ 

" Vn  Is-nc." 

The  man  went  out. 

So  Doro  had  not  come  even  once!  Perhaps  lie  was  seriously 
offended.  At  their  last  parting  in  the  Villa  he  had  shown  a cer- 
tain irony  tliat  had  in  it  a hint  of  bitterness.  Artois  did  not 
know  of  tlie  fisherman's  information,  that  Doro  bad  gin**i*l  who 
was  Vere's  com|ianion  that  night  U)s>n  tin-  sea.  He  supposed  that 
his  friend  was  angry  Is -cause  he  Is-lievcd  himself  distrusted.  Well, 
that  could  mam  Is-  put  right.  He  thought  of  the  Marchesino  now 
with  lightness,  as  the  worker  who  has  just  made  a great  and  pro- 
longed effort  is  inclined  to  think  of  the  habitual  idler.  Doro  was 
like  a feather  on  the  warm  wind  of  the  south.  Ue,  Artois,  was 
not  in  tin-  mood  just  then  to  farther  about  a feather.  Still  less 
was  he  inclined  for  companionship.  He  wanted  some  hours  of 
complete  rest  out  in  the  air.  with  gay  and  frivolous  scenes  before 
his  eves. 

lie  wanted  to  look  on,  but  not  to  join  in,  the  merry  life  tliut  was 
about  him,  and  that  for  so  long  a time  lie  had  almost  violently 
ignored. 

He  resolved  to  take  a carriage,  drive  slowly  to  Pnolllino,  and  eat 
his  dinner  t la-re  in  mhiii-  eyrie  above  the  **-u ; watching  the  |Migrant 
that  unfolds  itself  on  l hr  evenings  of  summer  about  the  ri*t<>ranti 
and  tlie  osterie,  round  the  stalls  of  the  venders  of  frutti  di  man*, 
and  the  piano-organs,  to  the  nccum  pan  intent  of  which  impudent 
men  sing  love  songs  to  tlie  saucy,  dark-eyed  beauties  posed  upon 
balconies  or  gathered  in  knots  upon  the  little  terraces  that  dominate 
the  bathing  establishments,  and  the  distant  traffic  of  the  bay.  His 
brain  longed  for  rest,  but  it.  longed  also  for  the  hum  and  the  stir 
of  men.  His  Wart  lusted  for  the  night  of  pleanure,  and  must  be 
appeased. 

Catching  up  his  hat,  almost  with  the  hasty  eagerness  of  n hoy. 
he  went  downstairs.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a smart 
little  carriage  in  which  the  (swrlminn  was  asleep,  with  his  leg* 
cocked  up  mi  the  driver's  seut,  displaying  a pair  of  startling  orange 
aud  black  socks.  |ty  the  socks  Artois  krn-w  bis  man. 

*•  Pusqiiulino!  I’asqualino!"  he  cried. 

The  coachman  sprang  up.  showing  a round,  rosy  face,  and  a puir 
of  shrewd,  rather  small  dark  eyes. 

14  Take  me  to  I'osillipn.” 

" Hi,  signore." 

I’asqualino  cracked  his  whip  rigorously. 

“Ah-ah!  Ah-ah!"  he  cried  to  his  guyly  bedizened  little  horse, 
who  wore  a long  f rat  her  on  his  head,  flanked  by  bunches  of  arti- 
ficial roses. 

" Not  too  fast,  I'asqualino.  1 am  in  no  hurry.  Keep  along  by 
the  sea." 

The  coachman  let  the  reins  go  loose,  and  instantly  the  little 
horse  went  slowly  , u*  if  all  hi*  spirit  and  agility  had  suddenly  ls-en 
withdrawn  from  him. 

41  I have  not  wen  you  for  several  days,  signore.  Have  you 
been  ill?’’ 

I’asqualino  had  turned  quite  round  on  his  box,  and  was  facing 

lii*  client, 

" No.  I've  been  working." 

MSi?" 

I'asqualino  made  a tin  me.  as  he  nearly  always  did  when  he  bean! 
a rich  signore  speak  of  working. 

" And  you?  Von  have  been  spending  money  as  usual.  All  your 
clothes  are  new." 

I’asqualino  smiled,  showing  row*  of  splendid  teeth  under  his 
little  twisted-up  mu  slue  lie*. 

"Si.  signore,  all'  And  I have  also  new  underclothing." 

" I'er  Macro!" 

44  Kero,  signore  | "’ 

II--  pulled  bin  trousers  up  to  his  km-e*.  showing  a pair  of  pale 
bhir  drawers. 

' Tit?  suspenders — they  are  new,  signore!"  ||e  drew  attcntuai 
to  the  scarlet  i-lasties  that  ki-pt  tlie  orange  and  black  socks  in  place. 

• My  hoots!"  He  put  his  feet  up  on  the  l«i\  that  Artois  might  sis- 
Ids  li-tiinn  i-oton-d  Issit*.  t lieu  uiilnit loin*l  and  threw  open  bis  waist 
mat.  " My  shirt  i*  new!  My  cravat  i*  new  ! Look  at  tlie  pin!' 
He  Hnurisfnsl  liis  plump,  brown,  and  ran-fully  washed  hand*.  *'  I 
have  a new  ring  ."  He  Imit  hi*  head.  44  My  hut  is  new." 

Artois  broke  into  a roar  of  laughter  that  seemed  to  do  him  good 
after  bis  days  of  work. 

••  Non  young  dandy!  And  where  do  you  get  the  money?'* 
(CuNttrtf.d  on  fntjfv  Jo.) 
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The  Flea  and  the  Fleet 

By  Jane  Marsh  Parker 

Tlinai  tin  what  va*t  realm*  of  terre*triul 
- !►**«-*•  exploring  itml  over  what  lioundle**  mv* 
lie  aqueous  want**  inquiring  -hall  tin-  seeker 
Mfl*T  truth  journey  in  quest  of  the  exact 
affinity.  tin-  veritable  l-nnl  of  sympathy,  be- 
tween the  Ilea  anti  the  Meet!  In  there,  then. 
Hitch  an  aflinity,  *ueh  a Until  of  »yni|uithyf 
Scientist*  answer  yea  to  the  question  and 
five  grave  reason*’  therefor.  And  no  long 
*|ue*t  i-  needl'd  to  find  confirmation  thereof. 
I ndeed,  if  wre  may  ere«lit  l lie  findings  of 
(mtliologistfl  ami  I out  e riolt  >^i -t  - . our  (treat 
fleet  went  out  fnan  the  Atlantie  to  the 
Pacific  not  to  shake  the  mutlnl  fist  of  friend- 
ship under  the  noav  of  the  overpmud  Orient, 
hut  to  carry  on  a war  of  extermination 
against  the  ilea.  In  it  imponnihle  to  U-liere 
that  mi  gigantic  an  arniaruent.  no  mighty  a 
collection  of  *hip-  and  (rims  and  men.  went 
forth  against  such  a tiny  foe?  Prav  per- 
|>eiid. 

That  Hrrbin run  f'rumtr  wan  never  written 
for  the  cntertuiniiH'nt  of  advent  lire- loving 
Imiv.s.  hut  an  a waniiii(r  to  "inner*.  i-  Imt  an- 
other proof  of  the  truth  of  Herbert  Spencer’* 
statement — that  results  anticipated  arr  al- 
ways mire  to  l»e  greatly  nwilnl  by  reniiltn 
not  anticipated  Ami  now  we  have  the 
Pacific  Squadron  for  another  rune  in  proof, 
in  its  recent  achievement  of  an  unsought 
ami  unanticipated  victory — a victory  of 
which  Admiral  Kvann  in  -till  in  ignorance, 
no  doubt. 

It  in  no  mnall  thing  to  have  demonstrated, 
a-  he  has  |**cn  instrumental  in  doing,  that 
the  Ilea  may  lie  wonderfully  suppressed,  if 
not  wholly  exterminated.  and  that  in  the 
most  Ilea  stricken  of  citira — San  Francisco. 
Mills mie  plague  had  obtained  some  small 
foothold  in  San  Francisco — only  a few 
cases,  hut  enough,  if  not  suppressed,  to  keep 
the  Imt t le  fleet  far  in  the  oiling,  not  daring 
to  enter  the  Holden  Crate.  The  plague  ba- 
cillus live*  in  Ilea*  of  vnrioii*  breeds  who 
have  long  fait  in  names  and  wicked  habit* 
The  lira*  live  ami  travel  on  the  rat*  that 
sail  in  sundry  ships  from  the  Far  East  to 
San  Francisco,  and  there  infect  the  native 
rat*.  The  rat*,  nf  roiir*e.  do  not  hop  in 
-warms  upon  humanity,  and  with  their  hite* 
convey  the  plague  poison.  Bill  the  ilea* 
with  which  the  rat*  are  dotted  are  given  to 
"•••  doing— and  who  will  estimate  the  propor- 
tion of  IIcm*  to  rat*? 

Now.  good  Californian*  ignore  the  exist  - 
I’licc  of  the  Ilea.  “Ah.  no:  trr  never  men- 
tion him.”  That  is  the  unpardonable  offence 
of  the  disgruntled  tourist,  the  stranger  with- 
in our  gate*. 

flehold  now  the  Invincible  armada  sailing 
majestically  from  Hampton  Bonds,  with  San 
Francisco  it*  objective  point  Behold  also, 
if  the  tax  !*•  not  too  great  for  ordinary 
imagination,  the  channel  of  the  Holden  Hate 
mined  ami  blockaded  against  thu*c  Imttlr- 
ship*  hv  the  man  killing  plague-llea.  It  was 
the  advent  of  tlie  licet  tliat  doomed  tin*  rat 
that  carried  the  Ilea  that  spread  the  plague 
that  -lack  feared.  . . . And  now,  if  the  war 
against  I lie  raf*  goes  on  to  the  deadly  finish, 
as  it  promise*  to  do  since  the  women  of  San 
Francisco  are  enlisting  by  rliih*.  etc.,  in  a 
house  to  house  crusade  I rat*— never  flea*, 
remember) . by  the  lime  the  squadron  reaches 
t Im*  Holden  Hate  the  Inst  vestige  of  danger 
from  ImlMinic  plague  will  have  di-appcim-d. 
nml  those  of  our  bluejackets  who  have  *n- 
joumed  in  San  Franeixco  In-fore  may  mi** 
delightfully  the  dominant  fi-ature  of  the 
loi-alitr — and  so  have  a far  licllcr  time — 
thank*  In  the  slaughter  of  thousands  upon 
thousand*  of  rat*. 

“There  is  no  usr  in  fighting  Ileus"  ha* 
Is’cn  the  fixed  conviction  of  f 'ulifornian* 
heretofore;  “getting  used  to  Vin  I*  the  only 
remedy.  When  lamdon  makes  an  end  of  it* 
fog*.  New  Jersey  of  it*  inosqii jtoc*,  and 
F.gypt  of  its  flic*,  we  will  think  about  light- 
ing fleas."  But  now.  after  successfully  cut- 
ting down  a surplus  of  its  pw/r.r  irritnn*  by 
several  billions  at  least — if  not  trillions— 
will  San  Francisco  admit  that  the  warfare 
was  not  in  vain,  and  that,  in  a way,  the 
dc“t ruction  of  the  |ic*t Heron*  rodent  has 
Isen  U promoter  of  good?  It  may  wane  in 
time,  that  view  of  the  subject,  lint  hardly 
in  this  age,  Future  generation*  of  Native 
Son*  and  Native  Daughter*  will  know  only 
by  tradition  of  the  Spartan  sufli-rings  of 
their  ancestors. 
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For  50  yearn  (his  famous  Ameri- 
can Champagne  has  carried  the  flag 
of  public  approval  top-mast.  On  its 
merits — purity,  quality  and  flavor — 
the  American  people  have  stamped 
it  “The  Worlds’  Best.” 
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( Continued  from  put jr  2H.) 

I ’a  squall  no  looked  doleful  and  hung  hi*  head. 

H Signorr,  I am  in  debt.  Hut  1 nay  to  myself,  ‘Thank  t hi-  Ma- 
donna. I have  a rich  and  gtncroiu  padrone  who  wi»he*  bin  cnaeh- 
man  to  lie  chic.  When  he  new  my  clothe*  hr  will  be  contented, 
and — who  knows  what  he  will  do!" " 

" Per  Ilacco]  And  who  in  this  rich  and  grnerou*  signore T" 

“Mai”  I’a-qualino  passionately  Hung  out  the  ringed  luind  that 
was  not  holding  the  reins — “ Ma! — you.  signore." 

“ You  young  rascal!  Turn  round  and  attend  to  your  driving!" 

Hut  Artois  laughed  again.  The  impudent  Itoyishneas  of  ra«p»- 
Iiihi,  and  his  childish  passion  for  tlnery.  were  refreshing,  and 
seemed  to  Is* long  to  a young  ami  thoughtless  world.  The  sea 
breeze  wus  soft  as  silk,  the  afternoon  sunshine  was  delicately 
brilliant.  The  bay  looked  as  it  often  does  in  summer — like  radiant 
liberty  held  in  happy  antis,  alluring,  full  of  promises.  And  a 
physical  well-being  invaded  Artois  such  as  he  liad  not  known 
since  the  day  when  he  had  tea  with  Vcre  upon  the  island. 

lie  had  Iteen  shut  in.  Now  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  to 
what  a brilliant  world!  He  issued  forth  into  it  with  almost  Joyous 
expectation. 

They  went  slowly,  and  presently  drew  near  to  the  Rotunda. 
Artois  h-tincd  n little  forward  and  saw  that  the  fishermen  wen-  at 
work.  They  stood  in  lines  upon  the  pavement,  pulling  at  the 
immense  net*  which  were  still  a long  wav  out  at  sea.  When  the 
earriuge  reached  them  Artois  told  I’asqualino  to  draw  up.  and  sat 
watching  tin*  work,  and  the  liens*  energy  of  the  workers.  Half 
nuked,  with  arms  and  legs  nnd  client*  that  gleamed  in  the  sun 
like  copper,  they  toiled,  slanting  backward,  one  towards  another, 
laughing,  shouting,  swearing  with  a sort  of  almost  angry  joy.  In 
their  eyes  then-  was  a carelessness  that  was  wild,  in  their  gestures 
a lack  of  aelf-consciouanesa  that  was  savage.  Hut  they  looked  like 
creature*  who  must  live  forever.  And  to  Artoia,  sedentary  for 
so  long,  the  sight  of  them  brought  a feeling  almost  of  triumph, 
tmt  also  a sensation  of  envy.  Their  vigor  made  him  pine  for 
movement. 

" Drive  on  slowly,  Paaqualino,”  he  said.  “ I will  follow  you  on 
foot,  ami  join  you  at  the  hill.” 

*’  Hi.  signore.” 

lie  got  out,  stood  for  a moment,  then  strolled  on  towards  the 
Mergellina.  As  he  approached  this  part  of  the  town,  with  it* 
harbor  and  its  population  of  flatter  folk,  the  thought  of  Itulfo  came 
Into  his  mind.  He  remembered  1 1 tat  lluflo  lived  here.  Perhaps  he 
might  sec  the  hoy  this  afternoon. 

On  the  mob*  that  serve*  as  a slight  tarrier  between  the  open  *cu 
ami  the  snug  little  harbor  several  ls»v*  were  fishing.  Others  were 
bathing,  leaping  into  the  water  with  shouts  from  the  rocks.  Be- 
yond. upon  the  slop*  of  dingy  sand  among  tlie  drawn-up  boat* 
children  were  playing,  the  girl*  generally  separated  from  the  boys. 
Fishermen,  in  woollen  shirts  and  white  linen  trousers,  sat  smoking 
in  the  shadow  of  their  craft,  or  loaned  muscular  arms  u|ion  them, 
standing  nt  ease,  staring  into  vacancy  nr  calling  to  each  other. 
On  the  still  water  there  was  a perpetual  movement  of  l:oat«:  and 
from  the  distance  came  a dull  but  continuous  uproar,  the  yells  and 
the  laughter  of  hundreds  of  bather*  at  the  Stahilimento  di  Hagni 
beyond  the  opposite  limit  of  the  harbor. 

Artois  enjoyed  I lie  opennir  gayety,  the  freedom  of  the  scene; 
and  once  again,  us  often  before,  found  himself  thinking  that  the 
outdoor  life,  tin*  life  loosed  from  formal  restrictions,  was  the  only 
one  really  and  fully  worth  living.  There  wu*  a eurele*9iie*s,  a 
camaraderie  among  these  people  that  was  of  the  essence  of 
humanity.  Despite  their  frequent  quarrels,  their  intrigues,  tlteir 
betrayals,  their  vendettas,  they  hung  together.  There  was  a true 
and  vital  companionship  among  them. 

He  passed  on  with  deliberation,  ol (serving  closely,  vet  half  laxity 
— for  hi*  brain  was  slack  and  needed  rest. — the  different  types 
nhout  him.  musing  on  the  possibilities  of  their  live*,  smiling  at 
the  gambols  of  the  intent  girls,  and  the  impudent  trolie*  of  tin* 
little  boy*  who  seemed  the  very  a pawn  of  sand  and  m**  and  sun. 
till  lie  had  nearly  pa  sard  the  liarlwr  and  was  opposite  to  the  path- 
way llutt  leads  down  to  the  jetty,  to  the  left  of  which  He  the 
steam  yachts. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  pathway  there  is  always  a knot  of  people 
gathered  about  the  shanty  where  the  seamen  eat  maevarnni  and 
strange  aww,  and  tin*  stand*  where  shell-fish  an-  exposed  for  sale. 
On  the  fur  side  of  the  tramway.  In-ueath  the  tall  houses  which  are 
let  out  in  room*  and  apartment*  for  families,  then*  i*  an  open 
space,  and  here  in  summer  are  set  out  quantitii-s  of  strong  tattles, 
at  which  from  noon  till  late  into  the  evening  tin*  people  of  Mer- 
gellina. and  visitors  of  the  humbler  classes  from  Naples,  sit  in 
merry  throng*.  iating.  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  syrup*,  and  red 
and  white  wine. 

Artois  stood  still  for  a minute  to  watch  them,  to  partake  from  u 
distance,  and  unknown  to  them,  in  their  Itoistcrou*  gayety.  lie  had 
lit  a big  cigar,  and  puffed  at  it  a*  hi*  eyes  roved  from  group  to 
group,  resting  now  on  a family  |Mrly.  now  on  a quartet  of 
lovers,  now  on  two  stout  men  obviously  trying  to  drive  a Uirgsiin 
with  vigorous  rhelorie  mid  emphatic  gesture*,  now  on  an  elderly 
woman  in  a shawl  *|H-iuliiig  an  hour  with  Iter  soldier  son  in  placid 
silence.  now  on  some  sailors  from  a ship  in  the  distant  port  bv  the 
arsenal  bent  over  a game  of  card*,  or  a party  of  workmen  talking 
wug<»  or  polities  in  their  shirt  sleeve*  with  flower*  above  tbeir 

What  a row  they  made,  these  people!  Their  animation  was 
almost  like  I hr  nniuiiit  ion  of  u nighlnr.tr*-.  Some  were  ugly.  some 
looked  wick'-d:  others  mischievous.  *vin)>atlit-lic,  coarse,  artful, 
seductive.  Imldly  defiant,  or  ItoislertiUMly  excited.  Hut  however 
mu<h  they  diffend.  in  one  quality  lliev  were  nearly  alt  alike.  They 
ilea r It  all  l«s>k*-d  vivid  If  llo-y  lucked  anything,  at  least  it  was 
not  life.  Kven  their  sorrow*  should  I*-  energetic. 

A#  this  thought  came  into  hi*  mind  Arinis's  eyes  chanced  to  rest 


on  two  fteoplc  Milling  a little  apart  at  a table  on  which  stood  a 
coffee-cup,  a thick  glass  half  full  of  re* I wine,  and  n couple  nf 
tumbler*  of  water.  One  waa  a woman,  the  other — ye*,  the  other 
was  Hutto. 

When  Artois  realized  I lii*  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  them.  He 
forgot  hi*  interest  in  the  crowd. 

At  first  he  could  only  see  Ruffo’*  side-face.  Hut  the  woman  wav 
exaetly  opposite  to  him. 

She  w«s  neatly  dressed  in  some  dark  stuff,  and  wore  a thin  shawl, 
purple  in  color,  over  her  shoulders.  She  looked  middle-aged.  Had 
she  been  an  Kngli»hwnman  Artois  would  have  guessed  her  to  li- 
near fifty.  Hut  as  she  was  evidently  a southerner  it  was  pussiltli- 
that  she  was  very  much  younger.  Her  figure  was  broad  and 
matronly.  Her  face,  once  probably  quit*-  pretty,  was  lined,  and 
had  Ihe  tattered  and  almost  corrugated  look  that  the  fa*v*  of 
Italian  women  of  the  lower  rlussr*  often  reveal  when  the  year* 
begin  to  i Re  ream*  upon  IIm-iu.  The  elieck-hnnr*  showed  harshly  in 
it,  by  the  long  and  dark  eye*,  which  were  surrounded  by  little 
puckers  of  yellow  lletdi.  Hut  Artois's  attention  was  held  not  by  this 
woman'*  quite  ordinary  appearance,  hut  by  her  manner,  l.ike  the 
people  alsnit  her,  she  was  vivacious.  I ait  her  vivacity  was  tragic — 
*ln-  had  not  come  hen*  to  be  gay.  Kvidently  she  was  in  the  excite- 
ment of  some  great  grief  or  passion.  She  was  speaking  vehemently 
to  Ruffo.  gesticulating  with  her  dark  hands,  on  which  there  were 
two  or  three  cheap  rings,  catching  at  her  shawl,  swaying  her  body, 
nodding  tier  head,  on  which  the  still  black  hair  wn»  piled  in  heavy 
masses.  Anil  her  fuce  wu*  distorted  tty  an  emotion  that  scented 
of  sorrow  ami  anger  mingled.  In  her  ear*,  pretty  and  almost 
delicate  in  contra*!  to  the  ruggedne**  of  her  face,  were  large  gold 
ring*,  such  ns  Sicilian  women  often  wear.  They  swayed  in  re 
ufioiise  to  her  perfieiuul  movements.  Artois  watched  her  lips  us 
they  opened  and  shut,  were  coin  pressed  or  thrust  forward,  watched 
her  white  teeth  gleaming.  She  lifted  her  two  hand*,  doubled  into 
fl*ts.  (ill  they  were  on  a level  with  her  shoulders,  shook  them 
vehemently,  then  dashed  them  down  on  the  table.  The  coffee-cup 
waa  overturned.  She  took  no  notice  of  it.  She  was  heedless  of 
everything  but  the  subject  which  evidently  obseaned  her. 

The  boy.  Ruffo.  sat  quite  st ill  listening  to  her.  Ilis  attitude  w*« 
calm.  Now  and  then  he  sipped  hi*  wine,  and  presently  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a cigarette,  lighted  it  carefully,  and  Itegan  to 
smoke.  There  was  something  very  Isivish  and  happy-go-lucky  in 
liiiv  attitude  and  manner.  Kvidently.  Artois  thought,  he  was  very 
much  at  home  with  this  middle-aged  woman.  I'robably  her  vehe- 
mence wa*  to  hint  an  every-day  nllair.  She  laid  one  hand  on  his 
arm  and  Item  forward.  He  slightly  shrugged  hi*  shoulders  and 
shook  his  head,  she  kept  her  hand  on  hi*  arm.  went  on  talking 
passionately,  ami  suddenly  begun  to  weep.  Tear*  rushed  out  of 
her  eye*.  Then  tlie  boy  took  her  hand  gently,  stroked  it.  ami 
began  to  spenk  to  her.  always  keeping  her  hand  in  his.  The  woman, 
with  » despairing  movement,  laid  her  face  down  on  the  table,  with 
her  forehead  touching  the  wood.  Then  she  lifted  it  up.  Tlie 
jiaroxysin  seemed  to  have  passed,  She  took  out  a handkerchie! 
from  inside  the  bodice  of  her  dress  and  dried  her  eyes.  Buffo 
struck  tlie  table  with  his  glass.  An  attendant  came.  He  paid 
the  bill,  and  the  Woman  ami  he  got  up  to  go.  As  they  did  no  Ruffo 
presented  for  n moment  hi*  full  face  to  Artois,  and  Artois  swiftly 
compared  it  with  the  face  of  the  woman,  and  felt  a II re  that  they 
were  mother  and  son. 

Artois  moved  on  towards  the  hill  of  Posilltpo.  hut  after  taking 
a few  step*  turned  to  look  tack.  The  woman  and  Ruffo  had  come 
into  the  mnd  by  the  tram  line.  They  stood  there  for  a moment, 
talking.  Then  Ruffo  crossed  over  to  the  path,  and  the  woman 
went  away  slowly  towards  tlie  Rntonda.  Seeing  Ruffo  alone.  Artois 
turned  to  go  tack,  thinking  to  have  a word  with  the  boy.  Hut 
before  1m*  could  reach  him  lie  saw  a man  step  nut  from  behind  th'' 
wooden  sliauty  of  the  fishermen  and  join  him. 

This  man  was  (iasparc. 

Ruffo  ami  nnspare  strolled  slowly  away  towards  tin*  jetty  where 
tlie  yuehts  lie.  ami  presently  disappeared. 

Artois  found  I’nsqualino  waiting  for  him  rather  impatiently 
not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Srogllo  di  Krialo. 

“I  thought  you  wen-  dead,  signore,*’  he  remarked  a*  ArtoD 
came  up. 

“ I was  watching  the  people,” 

He  got  into  tlie  carriage. 

“They  are  mnnglia."  s.iid  I'usqunlinn.  with  the  profound  con- 
tempt of  the  Neapolitan  mnelunan  for  those  who  g»-t  their  living 
by  the  sea.  He  lived  at  Kiw-rigrottn.  and  thought  Mergellina  a 
place  of  outer  darkness. 

" I like  them.”  returned  Artoia 
You  don't  know  them,  signore.  I soy — they  arc  canugha- 
Where  Khali  I drive  ynuY” 

Artois  hesitated,  passing  in  mental  review  the  various  riotoranti 
on  tin-  lull, 

“Take  mi*  to  the  Uistorante  della  Stella.”  lie  said  at  length. 

l’asf|iinlitio  eraekid  Ills  whip  ami  drove  111111-  more  merrily  on  ward 

When  Artois  came  to  the  rislorante,  which  i*  perched  high  "l‘ 
on  41m*  side  of  tlie  road  farthest  from  Ihe  sea.  lie  hud  almost  nil  t •»' 
tables  to  choose  from,  a*  it  wn*  still  early  in  the  evening,  and  in 
Hiimnu-r  tlie  V'U|*diians  who  frequent  the  more  expensive  n-stau- 
rnnts  usually  dim-  late,  lie  sat  down  at  a table  in  the  often  air  Ho*- 
!•»  the  railing,  fr»mi  vvliiHi  lie  isaild  sec  a grand  view  of  tin-  tay. 
as  well  as  till  that  was  passing  on  tie*  »<».nl  lieni-ath,  and  ordrrvd 
u dinner  to  lie  ready  in  half  an  hour,  lie  was  in  n<>  hurry,  and 
want'd  to  finish  Ids  cigar. 

Then-  was  a constant  tmflle  la-hnr  Tin*  tram  hell  soundeil  ID 
reiterated  signal  to  the  crowds  dusty  f*-di**l  rians  to  clear  If*' 
wav.  Donkrys  toiled  iipwanN  drawing  carts  loaded  with  vif' 
tables  and  fruit.  Animated  young  men.  wearing  tiny  straw  h»’4 
cocked  impertinently  to  one  side.  drove  frantii-ally  by  in  light 
f f'n/i /ot in  d -.m  /nt t/e  -12.) 
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A Unique  Fishing  Accident 

Tilt*  Japanese  nlulcttidi  i»  onr  uf  the 
nliungrxt  aiul  most  htrinittinj!  of  llir  runny 
weird  cha racters  to  be  found  among  the 
■N'liple  of  litis-  bizarre  racr;  ami  the  whaling 
industry,  which  in  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively in  Japanese  waters,  furuiniies  runny  a 
title  of  heroic  adventure,  n«t  infrequently 
frnuglit  with  disaster.  Among  the  various 
fatalities  that  yearly  occur,  through  mis- 
fortune or  accident,  in  this  dangerous  oecti- 
pillion.  there  is  peilutpa  no  single  case  that 
can  be  attributed  to  so  ext  raonliiutry  a 
cause  as  that  which  recently  resulted  in  the 
tit-nth  of  several  of  the  men;  mid  it  is  a 
wonder  that  even  one  survived  to  trll  the 
title. 

On  the  10th  of  last  November  a large 
whale  was  sighted  by  the  lookouts  on  the 
high  hills  olf  the  coast  of  l 'isan  in  Korea, 
and  the  crews  in  the  boats,  anxiously  wait- 
ing below,  were  signalled  to  jiroeeed’  to  the 
attack.  With  wild  vociferations  the  little 
brown  men  niuiiited  their  Imats,  got  ready 
tlieir  gear,  and  hurried  in  great  excitement 
toward  the  direction  indicated.  After  some 
arduous  and  intricate  mamriivring  the 
monster  was  finally  surrounded  by  the  net*, 
shells  and  liarpnona  Ix-ing  Bred  into  his  huge 
body  in  the  hope  of  staying  his  frantic 
efforts  to  escape.  As  the  great  llsh  ulti- 
mately began  to  weaken,  wide  gashes  were 
cut  in  his  tough  skin,  through  which  were 
passed  strong  ropes,  by  which  hr  was 
fastened  to  the  boat*,  lest  after  death  his 
body  should  sink  and  be  lost.  And  thus  he 
was  towed  triumphantly  to  alrorc  amid  the 
veils  nf  his  raptors,  who  soften'd  their  tones 
only  now  and  then  to  cry.  " -loraku.  -loraku." 
for  the  repose  of  the  whale's  brave  spirit, 
as  is  the  .lapanise  custom  when  a whale  is 
•lying. 

.\s  the  tide  went  down,  the  body  of  the 
leviathan  of  the  deep  lay  prone,  sixty  feet 
aloug  the  shore.  Then  the  real  excitement 
lagan:  for  the  huge  eareass  hud  to  lie  cut 
up  and  removed  Is-fore  the  return  of  the 
water.  Like  so  many  mils  on  the  cnr|MP  of 
n giant  hectic,  the  dead  whale  was  covered 
by  a mob  of  nuked  men.  clamoring,  cutting, 
ami  hacking,  as  though  mad.  Sum-  of  them 
hewed  gnat  holes  into  the  hotly,  like  doom, 
through  which  they  made  entrance  and  exit 
at  pleasure,  to  secure  choice  morsels  nr 
parts,  as  fancy  directed.  A brawny  little 
fellow  would  (lash  into  the  whale's  most 
cx|airisi\e  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jonah's 
one-time  lodging,  and  then  dash  nut  again 
with  a coveted  piece  of  the  interior  furnish- 
ings.  hi*  lain*  laxly  nil  covered  with  bloml, 
and  balking  as  horrible  as  a red  devil. 

The  procr-s*  of  dividing  up  the  l*ig  eareass 
bail  thus  Is  i n going  on  satisfactorily  for 
some  time,  when  suddenly  there  was  heard 
a sharp  and  awful  sound,  like  the  bursting 
of  a bomb.  Instantly  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  those  so  active  a moment  la-fore 
lay  mutilated  and  mixed  in  un  indistin- 
guishable Moody  mass  with  the  antllcrrd  re- 
mains of  the  whale.  ttlhers,  wounded  hut 
still  living,  lay  moaning  in  agony  ull  amuml. 
These  were  quickly  hurried  into  Is  nits  and 
sent  to  the  Kukuoka  hospital  across  the 
strait  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Tire  cause  of  t lie  disaster,  though  easy  to 
determine,  is  yet  unique  in  the  annuls  of 
fishing  accident*,  fine  of  the  shells  timl 
into  the  Isslv  «>l  the  whale  during  the  cap- 
ture hail  failed  to  explode  until  struck  ao-i 
dentally  by  the  axe  of  a workman,  resulting 
in  the  lamentable  casualties  above  record'd. 


Wilfred's  Thought 

Jr  they  have  got  a Ini-s-IxiII  Held  immense 
I p in  the  distant  sky  so  blue. 

I guc-s  the  stars  are  knotholes  in  the  fence 
To  let  poor  angel  buy*  prep  through. 

!•'.  I*.  I 'l  l /ML 


Too  Sweet 

Hr..  " Isn't  she  a seraph  V" 

Siik.  " Ye*,  indeed!  -lust  ton  sweet  for 
anything!" 

He  (after  <i  ).  " Did  you  think  I 

said  svrup!” 


Your  Summer  Vacation  ? 

The  vacation  question  in  all  its  details  is  fully 
answered  in  the  1908  Summer  Book  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  entitled 

“MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS* * 

It  tells  you  where  you  can  fish,  hunt,  bathe, 
swini,  row,  sail,  paddle,  motor,  Rolf,  climb,  ride, 
dance  or  rest.  It  Rives  a list  of  Hotels,  boarding 
etc.  It  takes  you 


Try  a 

“Split”  of 
Evans’  Ale 
or  Stout 

A SMALL  BOTTLE  FOR  A SHORT  DRINK 

P HR  SONS  whose  physical  condition 
needs  building  up  should  try  the 
“.ile-curc"  and  see  (he  lasting  beneficial 
results  it  produces. 

Club*.  11-trU,  Hi-Maiir.iiit-,  l j(n,  anil  Dralm. 

C.  II.  tnai  1 S«a*  - - - Ht4n.  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  40  TOURS  to  EUROPE 

Mint  ciiaiprehriiilu  and  attractive  ever  offered. 

FRANK  C.  t I..V  UK,  Time*  lluildln*.  New  York 


Syn  row  g MEN  ^ or  BRAINS 
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Copprlgbt  Hottcc 

(las*  A.  XXc.  Nik  201170.  March  13,  l1MM.-l.taN amt  or 
InviiKivsT-iNlt!  fie  II  remembered,  I list  i>n  the  ihtrtn-nth 
d.iy  of  Mariii,  l!MM,  lli-r-ry  Jame*.  of  the  t 'lilted  Stater, 
hull  dr»n.itnl  In  Ihia  (llfiir  the  lill»  of  a HOOK,  the  till*-  of 
w Ilk’ll  U In  III*-  fnlbraiii*  <i.nl>.  to  wit:  “ Waijlillgtiwi 
* ire.  Hr  llrury  Junes,  Jr.  IlltulratrU  t-y  Imirw  l»-i 

r»er.  New  Vorhl  llnrprf  A Unit  here,**  the  rtetit  w hereof 

lie  claim*  a*  author  and  i-*--j-rlef.-r  In  conformity  with  the 
law*  of  the  lulled  State*  r>--:xx1ii*jr  copy  right*. 

' >eil)  IlmsiNr  1*1  INAM,  l.tfr^rlam  ef  (>■*  greet. 

- r C«prri*Ht. 
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$500 

BRUSH 


The  Common  Sense  Car  for  two 
people;  nil  the  speed  you  want; 
more  j»owcr  than  you  can  use; 

snappy,  symmetrical  design  and  finish; 
the  « -iMcst- riding  thing  on  wheels;  and 
reliable  am!  steady  as  Old  Dobbin. 

It'io-  ■.*.*-  |..:at  mite*  pet  galliMi  of  Kiwilene  mil  a trllte 
of  - -i.  unit  (•  I*— * eq-emiie  IK»n  n li<-r*e— why.  >i«i 
Ml  i .*  fioinr Ulali-K  I lie  wnndrrtitlly  ImIiiu «-,t  ■ ingir 
. i I vrrtM  *1  mi4or  ami  < --Miplrli- power  iilanl  I - mi 
it.-r  ill.-  Iiia-d-it  iitarvvl  of  art-i-»Utxllty.  F--»  onlln.iry 
I i-.1t  I I. -Jet. • i-tvdx.MilId  tlr#> are nr'tnrlly  Katl-fiu 
i ■ - > ,/i  ml  even  with  IMM-oni.it  ii  *fff6tMale*tr»ill»e  light 
i-  ■-  of  the  cur  reduces  tire  eg|-eilM  to  u tmall  figure. 

1 1 - Uruth  I*  r— < • toy  or  an  vaprrinwnl.  Ii  U mule 
rumplele  lm-ne  plant  ill  |aigei|unntitu-*hy  a skilled  ai-.l 
rapvrsriicril  fi-tr-r  with  aitieip  eiinip.-i.-nl  am]  i-ai-lt.il, 
• Oil  i-  • Kirkittsl  t-y  rv|niU(-1»  and  reliable  |xsiple  with 

witliu*.  It  you  “ want  la,”  write  now  right  now. 

BRUSH  ttt'NAIMNT  CO. 

,|h  tlaltlmore  Avenue.  - - - Detroit.  Mich. 


FRENCH’S 

early  Spring  complement  of  pleasure 
carriages  shows  that  distinctive  treat- 
ment and  highly  developed  character 
made  possible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
most  exacting  clientele. 

The  range  of  examples  in  readiness 
< ompAMes  all  individual  preferences, 
from  the  Banker’s  Gig  lo  the  im- 
pressive Demi  - Coach.  This  ob- 
viates annoying  delays  in  delivery. 
CATALOG  TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

(PaaiKNANo  P Katun) 
DESIGNERS.  BUILDERS.  DISTRIBUTORS 
92  TO  98  SUMMER  STREET.  BOSTON 


Kurhaus&Grand  Hotel  des  Bains 


ST.  MORITZ-BAD,  Engadine,  Switzerland 

IHO0  mrlrr*  »l».v«  the  **w.  Nkimmi.  t.Mh  June  t.»  cud  ul  weptcmlwr. 

F :*lxlilUliPii;tti  l mu  l . ( otui-fplcly  Iteluiilt  and  Fnlxrgnl  IR04-A.  ( i-verrd  nxinscllon  with  Unih«,  Rranvtis-  n*id 
Douche*.  l.ra  ii  L ure  (»anieu.  ideal  p-.sltton  dot*  to  Arveuw  aide*,  l-i-r  pruajieclua  and  ull  lufumutlon  apply  to  The  Pireettom. 
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that  looked  like  the  skeleton*  of  carriages,  tioliliiijr  a min  in  each 
hand.  pulling  violently  at  their  horse*’  mouth*,  mid  shouting  “ All- 
ah!" as  if  iNKHnwl  of  the  devil.  Smart  wimuii  made  the  evening 
**  pitsscggiiita  " in  landaus  and  low  victorias,  wearing  llamimyant 
hats,  and  gazing  into  the  eves  of  I lie  watching  non  ranged  along 
the  low  wall  mi  the  »en  side  with  u cool  stiadinesa  that  was  almost 
Oriental.  Some  of  them  were  talking.  Hut  by  far  the  greater 
number  leaned  tack  almost  immobile  against  their  cushion*:  and 
their  pale  faces  showed  nothing  hut  the  languid  consciousness 
of  being  observed  and.  perhaps,  desired.  Stout  Nea|iolitan  fathers, 
with  bulging  eyes,  immense  brown  cheeks,  and  js-pperv  mustaches, 
were  promenading  with  their  ebildrrn  and  little  (fogs,  looking 
lavishly  contented  with  themselves.  Young  girls  went  primly  past, 
holding  their  narrow,  well-dressed  In-ads  with  a certain  virginal 
stiffness  that  was  yet  not  devoid  of  grace,  and  easting  down  eye* 
that  wen-  »np|>o*cd  not  yet  to  be  enlightened.  Their  governesses 
and  duennas  aremti|Mnied  them.  Ita retooled  brown  children  darted 
in  and  out,  dodging  pedestrians  and  horses.  Driest*  and  black- 
robed  students  eliattered  vivaciously.  Schoollioys  with  ]M-ak*-d 
rajs*  hastened  homeward.  The  orphans  from  Queen  Marghcrita'n 
Home  higher  up  the  hill  umn-hed  sturdily  through  the  dust  to  the 
sound  of  a boyish  but  desperately  martial  music.  It  was  a 
wonderfully  vivid  world,  hut  the  eyes  of  Artois  wandered  away 
from  it,  over  the  terraces,  Ik  houses,  and  the  tree  tops.  Their 
gam*  dropped  down  to  the  sea.  Far  olT.  Capri  row  out  of  the  light 
uiist  produced  by  the  heat.  And  beyond  was  (Sicily. 

Why  had  that  woman.  ItulTo's  mother,  wept  just  now?  What 
was  her  tragedy?  He  wondered.  Accurately  lie  recalled  her  face, 
broad  now  and  seamed  with  the  wrinkle*  brought  by  trouble  and 
the  years. 

lie  recalled,  too,  KutTo’s  attitude  aa  tin1  hoy  listened  to  her 
veltrntent.  her  almost  violent  lumingiit-.  How  lioyish,  how  onreleM 
it  liad  been — yet  not  unkind  or  even  disrespectful;  only  wonderfully 
natural  and  wonderfully  young. 

*’  He  was  the  deathless  hoy.1' 

Suddenly  those  words  started  into  Artois's  mind.  Hail  he  read 
them  somewhere?  For  a moment  he  wondered.  Or  had  he  heard 
them!  They  seemed  to  suggest  speech,  a voice  whose  iutonatiuus 
he  knew.  His  mind  was  still  fatigued  by  work  and  would  not  lx- 
commanded  by  his  will.  Keeping  his  eye*  fixed  on  the  ethereal 
outline  of  Capri,  lie  strove  to  remember,  to  find  the  book  which 
had  contained  those  words  and  given  tln-ni  to  his  ryes,  or  the  voice 
that  had  *|>oken  tlo-ni  and  given  tin  in  to  his  ears. 

“ He  was  live  deathless  boy," 

A piano -organ  struck  up  below  him.  a little  way  up  tin'  hill  to  tin- 
right,  and  above  its  hard  accompaniment  there  rose  a powerful 
tenor  voice  singing: 

*'  Quaiino  fa  nottc  ’ntrrra  Mergellina. 

He  seeta  o’  mate  c eanta  cbluito  chianu 
He  fa  cliiu  doce  *t  "aria  d 'a  marinu, 

I *u re  c*  serene  rantano  'a  luntano. 

"(juauno  fa  nottc  'ntrrra  Mergellina — " 

The  song  must  have  struck  forcibly  upon  some  part  of  his  brain 
that  wa«  sleeping,  must  have  summoned  it  to  activity.  For  in- 
stantly, ere  tin*  voice  had  sling  the  first  verm',  lie  saw  imaginatively 
a mountain  top  in  Sicily,  evening  light — such  as  was  then  shining 
over  and  transfiguring  Capri — and  a woman,  Hennione.  And  lie 
beard  her  voice,  very  soft,  with  a strange  depth  and  stillness  in  it, 
saying  those  words,  **  He  was  the  deathless  buy." 

Of  course ! How  could  he  have  forgotten!  T1m-v  had  been  said 
of  Maurice  Delarev.  And  now  Idly,  strangely,  he  had  recalled 
them  as  he  thought  of  Rulin'*  young  and  careless  altitude  by  the 
table  of  the  ristorante  tlutt  altcrmsm. 

The  waiter,  coming  presently  to  bring  tlic  French  signore  the 
plate  of  oyster*  trom  Fusaro.  which  he  had  ordered  as  tk  prelude 
to  his  dinner,  was  surprised  by  the  deep  gravity  of  his  face, and  said: 

“ Don’t  you  like  ‘ A Meigellina.'  signore!  We  are  all  mad  nlsuit 
it.  And  it  won  the  first  prize  at  la-t  year’s  fc*ta  of  Hicdigrotta." 

•‘Comment  done?"  exclaimed  Artois,  ns  if  startles].  "What!— 
no — yes.  I like  it.  It's  a capital  song,  lanion?  That's  right  — 
and  red  pcp|wr.  \n  Is  lie!" 

And  1h-  bent  over  his  plat-  rul her  hurriedly  and  Is-gan  to  eat. 

The  piano  organ  and  the  singing  voice  died  away  down  tin*  lull, 
going  towards  Mergellina: 

**  K ru»ta  lima  dint’  "cxes-rc  e stale 

1st  vubirria  dunnk.  inn  nun  e coxa; 

Me  eectcnc  d'  '«>  siiouno  V *ti  sarale, 

O'  Man*  > Mergellina  e I'  lUM'diie  V I’osa." 

lint  the  effect,  rurioiis  and  surely  uim  a-  naMe.  of  the  song  re- 
ntnitml,  Often,  while  he  ate,  AittHu  turned  hi-  tyni  towards  the 
mountain  of  Capri,  and  each  time  that  he  did  so  he  saw.  Iwynnd 
it  and  ils  eireling  sea.  Sicily.  .Monte  Amato,  the  dying  lights  on 
Ktna.  the  evening  star  aU«ve  its  plume  of  smoke,  the  figure  of  a 
woman  set  in  the  shadow  of  In  r wirrow,  yet  almost  terribly  serene; 
and  then  another  woman,  sitting  at  a table,  vehemently  talking', 
then  ls»wing  down  her  head  pa—ionnlcly  as  if  in  angry  grief. 

When  lie  luul  finished  hi*  dinner  the  »un  had  **l  ari«l  night  had 
dropped  down  softly  over  the  liny.  Capri  luul  disappeared.  The 
long  ser|s-nt  of  lights  bad  uncoiled  itself  along  the  oca.  Down 
below,  very  far  down,  tbere  was  the  twang  and  the  thin,  in-iite 
whine  of  guitars  and  mandolins,  (he  thmhhiug  cry  of  southern 
voices.  The  stars  were  out  in  a deep  sky  of  bloomy  purple.  There 
was  no  chill  in  the  air.  but  a voluptuous,  brooding  wartnth.  that 
shed  over  the  city  and  the  waters  a luxurious  benislietioii.  giving 
absolution,  surely,  to  all  the  sins,  to  all  the  riotous  follies  of  the 
south. 

Artois  rested  his  arms  on  llie  hu In -trade. 

The  ristorante  was  marly  full  now.  gay  with  lights  mid  with  a 


tempest  of  talk.  The  waiter  came  to  ask  if  the  signore  would 
take  coffee. 

Artois  hesitated  a moment,  then  shook  his  head.  He  realized 
lluil  his  nerves  had  ls-en  tried  enough  in  these  last  days  aail 
nights.  Hr  must  let  them  rest  fur  a while. 

The  waiter  went  away,  and  he  turned  once  more  towards  thr 
sea.  To-night  he  felt  tin*  wonder  of  Italy,  of  this  |iart  of  (lie  land 
and  of  its  people,  as  lie  luui  not  felt  it  before,  in  a nrw  and.  as  it 
seemed  to  him.  a mysterious  way.  A very  modern  man,  and.  in 
his  art.  a realist,  to  night  then*  was  surely  something  very  young 
alert  within  him,  something  of  vague  sentimentality  that  was  like 
an  echo  from  llyronic  days.  He  felt  overshadowed,  but  not 
unpleasantly,  by  a dim  ami  exquisite  melancholy,  in  which  he 
thought  of  iialurr  and  of  human  nature  pathetically,  linking  then 
together;  those  singing  voices  with  the  stars,  the  women  who 
leaned  on  balconies  to  listen  with  the  s*-a  that  was  murmuring 
he  low  them,  the  fishermen  upon  that  sea  with  the  deep  and 
marvrlloiis  sky  that  watched  their  labors. 

In  a beautiful  and  almost  magical  *adnc*a.  he  too  was  one 
with  the  night,  this  night  in  Ital.v.  It  held  him  softly  in  its  arms. 
A gnhlen  sadm-ss  streamed  from  Ik  star*.  The  voice*  lieluw  rx- 
pres-ed  it.  The  fishermen's  Ini  tin's  in  the  luiy,  those  travelling 
lights  that  an:  as  the  eyes  of  the  south  searching  for  charmed 
things  in  secret  place*.  lifted  the  sorrows  of  earth  towards  the  star*, 
and  they  were  golden  too.  There  was  a joy  even  in  the  tears  wept 
on  such  a night  as  this. 

He  loved  detail.  It  was,  perhaps,  liis  fault  to  love  it  too  niiK-li 
Hot  now  he  realized  that  the  magician,  Night,  knew  better  Hum 
he  what,  were  the  qualities  of  |M*rfi*ction.  She  had  changed  Naples 
into  a diaper  of  jewels  sparkling  softly  in  the  void,  lie  knew  that 
Isdiiutl  that  lacework  of  jewels  there  were  hotels,  gaunt  and  dis- 
colored houses  full  of  poverty,  shame,  and  wickednc**,  gulleiies 
in  which  men  hunted  the  things  that  gratify  their  lusts,  alleys  in 
fected  with  disease  ami  filth  indescribable.  lie  knew  it,  but  he  no 
longer  felt  it.  The  glamour  of  the  magician  was  upon  him.  IVr- 
hapa  In-hind  the  stars  then:  were  terrors,  ton.  But  who.  looking 
upon  Iktn.  could  believe  it!  Detail  might  create  a picture;  ils 
withdrawal  let  in  upon  the  soul  the  spirit  light  of  the  true  magic. 

It  was  a mistake  to  search  too  much,  to  draw  too  near,  to  6cck 
always  to  see  clearly. 

The  night  taught  that  in  Italy,  ant!  many  things  not  to  be 
clot  lust  with  words. 

Hclurtantly  at  last  he  lifted  his  arms  from  the  balcony  rail  ami 
got  up  to  leave  the  restaurant.  He  dreaded  the  bustle  of  the  street. 
A*  he  came  out  into  it  he  heard  the  sharp  “Ting!  ting!"  of  a tram 
bell  higher  up  tiie  hill,  ami  *tcp|itd  aside  to  let  the  tram  go  by. 
Idly  lie  looked  at  it  as  it  approached.  He  was  still  in  thr  vague, 
the  almost  sentimental  mood  that  had  come  upon  him  with  the 
night.  The  tram  came  up  level  with  him  and  slipped  slowly  by. 
Then*  were  a miinlmr  of  people  in  it.  but  on  the  last  seat  one  wtsnsn 
sat  alone.  He  saw  her  clearly  its  she  passed,  and  recognised  Hit- 
Ittione. 

She  did  not  see  him.  She  was  looking  straight  before  her. 

“ Ah  ah!  All-all!” 

A shower  of  objurgations  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect  fell  »i|*m 
Artois  fmm  the  box  of  u carriage  mining  up  the  hill.  He  jumjssl 
hack  and  gained  the  path.  There  again  lie  stood  still.  The  sweet 
and  ha  If -melancholy  vagueness  had  quite  left  him  now.  'The  slglu 
of  lii*  friend  had  swept  it  away.  Why  was  she  going  to  Mergel- 
lina at  that  hour?  And  why  did  she  look  likr  that! 

And  he  thought  of  tlie  expression  he  had  seen  on  her  face  a* 
tlie  tram  slipped  by,  an  expression  surely  of  exritcment.  but  ah** 
a furtive  expression. 

Artois  hud  seen  llrnuioni'  in  all  ber  mood*,  and  her*  was  a vrry 
changeful  fare.  Hut  never  before  bad  1«  men  her  look  furtive. 
Nor  could  he  have  eonceived  it  pnuilile  that  she  could  Jonk  so. 

1’crhaps  the  lights  had  deceived  hint,  And  lie  had  only  seen 
her  for  an  instant. 

Hut  why  was  *.Ik*  going  to  Mergellina? 

Then  suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  be  going  tn 
Naples,  not  to  Mergellina  at  all.  lie  knew  no  reason  why  her 
destination  should  Is*  Mergellina.  He  began  to  walk  down  the  hill 
rather  quickly.  Some  liund red*  of  yards  below  the  Ristorante 
della  Stella  there  is  a narrow  llight  of  steps  between  high  walls  ami 
bouses,  which  leads  eventually  down  to  the  sea  at  « point  where 
there  are  usually  two  or  Dime  luxal*  waiting  for  hire,  Artola. 
when  In-  started,  luul  im  intention  of  gning  to  sea  that  night,  but 
when  hr  reached  the  steps  lie  paused,  and  finally  turned  from 
the  |>ath  and  Is-gari  to  dcM-end  them. 

He  hud  realized  that  he  was  really  in  pursuit,  and  abruptly 
relinquished  hi*  purpose.  Why  should  lie  wish  to  interfere  with 
any  intention  of  llermio.ie's  that  night? 
lie  would  return  to  Naples  liy  s**a. 

As  lie  eatne  in  night  of  ihe  water  there  rose  up  In  him  in  a light 
tenor  voice  u melodious  cry; 

**  llarea!  Harea!*’ 

He  answered  the  call: 

” llarea!" 

The  sailor  who  was  below-  came  gnyly  to  meet  him. 

’•  It  is  a lovely  night  for  the  signore.  I could  take  thr  signore 
to  Sorrento  or  to  t'npri  to-night.’" 

lie  held  Artois  l»y  the  right  arm.  gently  assisting  him  into  the 
h r<>n d bottomed  Isiat. 

" I only  want  to  go  to  Naples." 

"To  which  landing,  signore?" 

“The  VII I nr  la.  lint  go  quietly  and  keep  near  the  alien*.  Ho 
round  as  near  a-  you  mn  to  the  Mergellina.  ’ 

They  -lipped  out,  with  a delicious,  liquid  sound,  u|**n  lh<'  mov- 
ing sileini-  of  the  sea. 

(To  U CunUnurd.) 
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Automobiles  in  Germany 

Tlir  (irrmnn  Km  pi  re  contained  30,033  mo- 
tor vehicles  on  'Itnoiry  1,  1000,  Of  this 
in  uniter  34244  were  for  passenger  use  and 
1 77M  for  freight.  Of  the  iiasscngcr  vehicle* 
10J»73,  or  more  than  half,  were  motor  hi- 
eyrie*. 

This  represent*  an  increase  of  uhmit  thir 
ty-three  per  cent,  •luring  the  year  1907.  The 
increase  wan  much  larger,  proportionately, 
in  South  Germany  than  in  North  Germany, 
being  hut  17.2  per  cent,  in  Prussia  an  against 
M4.M  |M*r  cent.  in  llavnria  ami  1IH.I  per  cent, 
in  Hesse.  In  ’the  city  of  Berlin  the  in- 
erraw  in  the  ounler  of  motor  vehicle*  for 
the  year  was  only  44.  or  0.2  per  cent.  Of  the 
passenger  vehicle*,  14.04(1  were  used  for 
business  or  professional  purposes  and  13.771 
ns  pleasure  and  sporting  vehicles.  During 
the  year  otWi'i  motor  vehicles  crossed  the 
frontier  for  touring  purposes. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
IU»7,  there  were  4 St  14  automobile  accidents, 
in  which  No  were  killed  and  2IIL)  injured. 
The  projMirtion  of  accidents  to  the  number 
nf  machine*  differ*  widely.  In  the  province 
of  llrandenhurg.  in  which  is  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin, there  arc  .*>27.r»  motor  vehicle*,  und  dur- 
ing the  year  there  were  2-V»4  accident*  in- 
volving such  vehicles  about  one  accident 
for  every  second  machine.  In  Berlin  itself 
there  was  almost  one  for  every  machine.  In 
the  Rhineland  there  was  one  accident  to 
every  twenty  machine*;  in  Prussia,  as  a 
w hole,  one  to  eighteen:  and  in  Bavaria, 
Saxony.  Wurtemberg.  and  Baden  the  pro- 
portion  varied  from  one  arcident  to  every 
ten  maeliim-s  to  one  to  every  eighteen  ma- 
chine*. It  must  ia*  noted  that  with  the  ve- 
hicle* mini  imicd  are  reckoned  the  motor 
bicycles,  which  eau.se  few  accidents,  but  con- 
stitute more  than  half  the  motor  vehicles 
in  Germany. 

In  4.'itiS  cases  of  accident  (95.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  I the  owner  of  the  vehicle  eausing 
the  accident  was  identified,  ami  in  2«W!  case* 
the  owner  remained  unknown.  Punishment 
by  line  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  was  im- 
ptn«ed  in  14011  case* — in  1002  cases  through 

Judgments  by  the  courts  and  in  314  rases 
■v  summary  tinea  ini|Mised  by  police  officers 
und  collected  on  the  spot. 


Garden  Sounds 

I uiVK  to  hear  thr  hlueUdls  chime. 
And  little  cowslip*  iiumi. 

Of  tiger-lilies  roaring  I'm 
A constant  lover  too. 

But  best  of  all  the  garden  sound* 
To  which  I love  to  hark. 

Is  when  at  eve  1 go  my  rounds 
Hie  Johnny-jum-pup*  bark. 

t a hi.  v lk  smith. 


Fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 

A Wahuixotok  man.  while  visiting  a 
friend-*  place  in  Virginiu.  brcainc  much  in- 
terested in  hi*  experiments  In  fruit  culture. 

One  day  the  visitor  was  making  the 
rounds  of  the  place,  Is-itig  in  charge  of  the 
friend's  young  daughter  of  ten,  who  acted 
as  guide. 

*•  This  tree  seem*  to  lie  loaded  with  ap- 
ples.” observed  the  Washingtonian,  indira- 
ling  a particularly  fine  specimen. 

“Ye*,  sir.”  assented  the  little  girl:  •'fa- 
ther says  this  is  a good  year  for  apple*.’* 

" I am  glad  to  licur  that."  said  the  visitor. 
“ Are  all  your  trees  as  full  of  apples  as  this 
nnr  !” 

“No.  sir.”  explained  the  girl,  “only  the 
apple  trees.” 


Nature’s  Mat 

Emr,  nn  her  first  visit  to  the  country, 
saw  a mimla-r  nf  chickens  from  the  front 
porch  of  a farmhouse.  The  rhild  watched 
the  fowls  for  some  time  as  they  jndustrioiislv 
seratehed  around.  Finally  site  turned  and 
ran  to  her  mother. 

” Oli,  mother.”  she  cried,  excitedly.  ” come 
nut  on  the  porch  and  see  the  chickens  wiping 
their  feet  un  the  grass.” 


are  ready  for  it — 

whether  rocks  and  ruts,  mud  and 
clay,  or  granite  blocks,  they  are 
ready  to  carry  their  load  with 
speed  and  safety.  With  boule- 
vard ease  and  resilience,  but  with 
cross-country  durability,  they  take 
roads  as  they  find  them  — because 
they  are  made  ready  by  the 
Goodrich  method  of  building  tires, 
in  the  largest  rubber  factory  in 
the  world.  The  proof  of  their 
superiority  is  recorded  on  every 
highway  in  America  — and  the 
records  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
AKRON.  OHIO 


n.r  l.^riih  Sail*  llafckrr  Tire.  .I.f-lrd  U lb,  l,» 4 


financial 


Bills  of  exchange  bought  *nd 
■Old.  Cable  Transfers  in  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Traveller*’  Letter* 
..  «i  Credit.  CallecUoiu  made. 

Cf  ft  Hit-  International  Cheque*.  Cer- 

tificates  of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

I-Umsems,  No.  69  Wall  Sr«mr. 


Letters 

of 


stern  Canada  Lands! 


Wr.itra  IIJ.OOO  »CTtl  LA51  IWUPUAIS 

VALLEY,  .S»ik«tct<«wan,  prsixw  wheat  lands. 
__  Wr  want  BUYERS.  Will  contract  with  *»- 
Stttos  lat.lnhcd.  < nerve l»c  AOENTS.  Liberal  com- 
mission.  Send  10c.  for  handtome  illustrated 
booklet  sod  maps. 

WN.  1‘KAltSOM  CO.,  Ltd. 

Ill  NartAsr*  Bank  Bit*  , WImIh*<  CmMi 
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For  Touring  Motorists 

JrnoE  K.  II.  Gary,  head  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  who  has  recently 
lieen  elected  president  «»f  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Amerira.  believe*  that  all  great  mo- 
toring organization*  must  in  the  future  de- 
vote a large  portion  of  their  energies  to 
»ecuring  and  compiling  exact,  comprehensive. 
»nd  up-to-date  touring  information  for  the 
benefit  of  their  memliers. 

He  tliinks  that  touring  will  tierume  in- 
creasingly popular  in  this  eountry  «>n  ac- 
count of  the  spread  of  the  good-roads  idea 
and  the  number  of  miles  of  improved  high- 
way* that  are  being  built  in  eo  many  States 
of  the  Union  every  year.  Then,  too,  as 
autnmohiiists  become  more  accustomed  to 
running  their  cars  and  get  over  the  needless 
fear  of  breakdowns,  they  will  naturally  plan 
for  longer  journeys,  and  not  he  content  with 
the  one  and  two  day  trips  that  satisfied 
them  during  their  novitiate  days  as  motor 
iats. 

Tin*  habit  of  making  tours  In  various 
countries  is  bound  to  liecoinc  more  popular 
also,  and  for  this  reason  the  new  executive 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Amerira  lienrtilv 
approves  of  the  pleasant  relation*  the  club 
ha*  established  with  the  representative  na- 
tional clubs  of  various  European  countries. 

In  one  respect  the  great  national  elulis 
of  Europe  have  a great  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  able  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  government  officials  of  their  countries 
in  virtue  of  which  their  members,  and  the 
members  of  clubs  having  treaties  with  them, 
as  the  Automobile  Club  nf  Ameriea  has,  arc 
not  submitted  to  tbc  annoyanee  that  an  un 
attached  motorist  would  suffer  whenever  he 
brought  his  car  Into  any  of  the  European 
countries. 

The  officers  nf  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  or- 
ganisation is  morally  compelled  to  look  after 
the  needs  of  automnbilists  all  over  the  coun- 
try, nn  account  of  its  position  as  the  leading 
American  organization  in  motoring  affairs, 
authorized  the  creation  of  a new  class  of 
members  a short  time  ago.  to  be  known  offi- 
cially as  '■  Kubacribrr*  to  the  Bureau  of 
Tours.”  Motorists  who  reside  outside  the 
metropolitan  district  of  New  York  city  are 
eligible  for  im-mlM-rship  in  this  new  Has*  of 
the  Automobile  ('lob  of  America,  and  many 
■uch  membership*  arc  bring  taken  out  every 
week  bv  automobile  owners  who  wish  to  use 
the  touring  service  for  trips  in  this  country 
or  ahroad. 

This  plan  allows  out-of-town  motorists  an 
opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  service  of  the 
club's  Bureau  of  Tours.  There  are  thou- 
--n rid*  of  automobile  owners  throughout  the 
eountry  who  would  like  to  he  identified  with 
the  Automobile  Club,  hut  would  not  havo 
though  use  for  the  clubhouse  feature  of  the 
organization  to  warrant  their  becoming 
either  acLive  or  associate  members. 


Up  in  Maine 

The  stranger  in  town  enters  the  post- 
office  and  sit*  down  on  n barrel.  After  a 
twenty  minute  wait  he  addresses  a native. 

” Any  huntin’  around  here!” 

*'  Some.” 

” Rabbits  T” 

” Ain’t  seen  none.” 

“ Any  tracks?” 

” Plentv.” 

” Deer  !” 

*'  Nope.” 

“ Fox!” 

“ Xope.H 
“ Wildcat!” 

“ Nope.” 

“What  kind?” 

“ Trolley.” 

(Exit  Stranger.) 


External  Evidence 

Little  Clarrnce  had  the  experience  for 
the  first  lime  of  taking  hi*  liath  in  a cold 
room  with  water  not  at  the  usual  tempera- 
ture. Hi*  niummit  left  him  for  a moment, 
while  he  looked  aglmst  at  the  “ goose  flesh” 
that  appeared. 

” Hurry  up.  mamma,”  he  railed.  “ I’m 
turning  into  a chicken.” 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  STAGE  COACH. 


Don’t  Go  On  Your  Vacation 


Until  Yoo  Have  Read  The  Great  Vacation  Number  of  “ Recreation.” 

JUNE  *'  RECREATION  " WILL  BE  A GREAT  BIG  SPECIAL  NUMBER  OF  THIS 
SPLENDID  MAGAZINE,  FULL  OF  LARGE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  ALL  OUTDOOR  PEOPLE 

VACATION  TRIPS  will  be  Riven  considerable  space,  and  this  number  will  Rive  you  a vast 
deal  of  pr.iciic.il  information  about  rent,  common-tense,  health-giving  vacations,  whether  you 
have  much  or  little  to  spend. 

INFORMATION  FREE  TO  READERS  OP  “ RECREATION " 

WHERE  TO  GO  We  believe  that  ^RECREATION'S  INFORMATION  BUREAU"  lias  mere 

valuable  information  at  its  command  concerning  various  places  for  vacations,  with  all  the  Rood 
and  bud  points  of  each  place,  what  it  will  cost,  and  other  details,  than  any  other  organisation. 

RECREATION’S  POPULAR  “BEEN  THERE”  STORIES 

RECREATION’S  Popular  “Been  There*'  stories  arc  written  by  people  who  have  ‘*1«ecn  there"  and 
know  whereof  they  write.  They  tell  alt  alx>ut  vacations  njient  in  widely  vary  in*  sections  of  the 
country.  They  save  you  the  usual  "experimental  first  trip.”  and  start  you  right.  They  tell  you 
hour,  U'hcn  and  u here  to  go,  uhat  to  take  and  ti  hat  it  coin. 

A Few  of  the  Leading  Articles  in  June  “Recreation” 

CANOEING  OX  THE  CHARLES  RIVERA  SYMPOSIUM  OF  VACATION  TRIPS—  BUILD- 
ING RECREATION  HOUSES— LIVING  IN  A HOUSE  TENT— A NEW  GAME  FISH  *>I.D 
FASHIONED  HASS— SWIMMING  STROKES— RECREATION  TRIPS  ON  HORSEBACK. 
A DOZEN  OTHER  ARTICLES.  AND  ALL  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

ON  ALL  FIRSTCLASS  NEWS  STANDS  25  CENTS  A COPY 

-A  PACK  OF  FUN-  j»  __ 

-THE  PISH  THAT  CET  AWAY”  J“j|r°,'0  ,,U,.  ll»  ,b,« 


” CAMPING  OUT  WITH  A BABY " for  .15  cents,  by  mail  pust]>aul. 


nd  i 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  1 — To  introduce  “RECREATION*’  to  new  reader*,  we  i 

__  June  to  December  inclusive  for  June  and  Dceetnber  iuiin»>ul»  in 

TO  YOU  ei-nt«  each.  Wc  will  also  cend  FREE  to  every  one  aeccpi'im  thi»  «>ITcr  the 


each.  Wc 

buoklcta  named  above.  Sul>»cril>er»  in  Canada  add  cents  fur  extra  po*tni;c. 

upply  you  with  the  June  number,  vend  u*  .*J  rent*  and  ' 
. t U'  the  name  nf  the  dealer  who  cann  ■!  supply  ymi  the  lie 
wc  will  vend  you  free  any  one  uf  the  booklets  named  abut 


3 — If  your  newsdealer  cai 
nil  mail  the  copy  to  von,  |f  you  v 
i .miUr  when  you  send  your 


Address*  “ RECREATION,” 


A-4  West  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Flowers  of  Field 
Hill,  and  Swamp 

By  CAROLINE  A.  CREEVEY 

Author  of  ••  Recreations  In  Botany." 

The  volume  is  the  outcome  of  the  author's 
idea  that  a grouping  of  plants  upon  the  natural 
basis  of  environment,  including  soil,  shade, 
moisture,  etc.,  is  possible.  She  describes  all 
of  ilic  wild  flowers  commonly  met  with  in  the 
Atlantic  States  in  *>  careful  and  thorough  a 
manner  that  the  amateur  botanist  will  find  m> 
dilTiculty  in  readily  placing  them  in  their 
proper  groups  and  families.  The  illustrations, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  hare 
been  drawn  from  the  living  plants,  and  will 
prove  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  in  determin- 
ing the  several  varieties. 

Illustrated  by  Benjamin  Lander 
$1.75 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 


Picturesque 

Sicily 

“By 

WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON 


A beautiful  volume  about 
this  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Price,  $2.50. 


HARPER  8 BROTHERS 
NEW  YORK 


The  Chemistry  of  Commerce 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

Author  o/  “T*e  ,\Vw  KnoirleJtte " 

The  Chemistry  of  ('mnnwrcc  is  a graphic 
narrative  of  the  wonderful  work  of  applied 
chemistry  in  the  industrial  world  to-day. 
It  affords  an  engrossing  story  of  the  in- 
vention and  manufacture  of  commodities 
that  are  close  to  the  business  or  home 
interests  of  < ich  one  of  us.  It  is  packed 
with  informal  i- m upon  such  topics  as  the 
making  of  artificial  rubies  and  diamonds, 
of  non-breakaldi*  Wclshnch  mantles,  of  the 
distillation  of  perfumes  in  quantities  sttf- 
lieient  to  float  a frigate.  of  the  coloring  of 
glass,  of  the  engineering  feats  accomplished 
by  high  tetujK  ratures.  the  preparation  of 
drugs  like  camphor  and  quinine,  the  ex- 
traordinary future  «>f  industrial  alcohol. 
Professor  Duncan— himself  a student  of 
science  ami  a practical  chemist — sjtcnt  a 
long  time  of  studv  abroad  and  secured  his 
material  iters*  •naliv  from  famous  chemists 
at  work  in  their  laboratories. 

Illustrated.  Price.  $2.00  net 
II A RPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS, N.  Y. 
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WE  INTRODUCE 

flour  which  is  different 


to  you  a 

(rum  other  flour.  ■ 

It  is  hard  to  attempt  to  describe  it  ^ ^ 

truthfully,  yet  so  you  will  recognize  its  real  merit.  ' . * 

Because  such  adjectives  as  “greatest, " “finest"  and  “the  acme  of  excellence” 
have  already  been  exhausted  in  describing  flour  made  from  average  materials,  by  average  workmen  with 
average  facilities  at  their  command.  Yet  the  ultimate  has  never  before  been  reached  by  the  average  miller  or 
by  ordinary  methods. 

So,  we  repeat,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  properly  announce  a product  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Napoleon  Flour.  But  we  feel  that  there  are  many,  many  women  who  will  recognize  the  ring  of  truth  and 
understand. 

There  has  for  a long  time  been  a keen  desire  on  the  part  of  "the  woman  who  cares"  for  a better  flour 
than  the  "average" — for  a flour  which  would  bring  out  to  the  utmost  the  best  qualities  of  the  best  wheat. 

Not  a flour  to  build  up  big  profits,  but  a flour  which  will  build  up  a royal  corps  of  friends  in  our  American 
homes.  We  have  found  the  miller  who  is  willing  to  work  towards  the  "ideal” — a perfect  flour.  Who  will 
forget  quantity  and  strive  continually  for  quality. 

We  have  arranged  whereby  we  may  grade  out  the  choicest,  most  perfect  kernels  of  wheat  for  Napoleon 
Flour.  We  have  devised  a superior  package  for  this  flour,  to  protect  the  contents  from  the  chance  of  con- 
tamination. No  dust  or  dirt  in  shipment  or  in  the  grocery  finds  lodgement  in  it.  If  you  arc  "the  woman 
who  cares"  and  arc  willing  to  pay  a few  cents  more  for  Quality — 

Try  Napoleon  Flour  next  bake-day. 


At  All  Retail  Grocers 


However,  if  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  in  stock,  ask  him  to  write,  or  write  yourself, 
to  the  nearest  distributor  mentioned  below: 

L.  A.  Wright  & Co.,  Boston.  Mass.  Jobst-Bclhard  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 

H.  P.  Cornell  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1.  Slone-Ordcan-Wells  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

MeTighe  Grocery  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Reid  Q Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

L.  VS.  Bailey  W Co.,  Montpelier.  Vermont 
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Travel 

A1  a^azine 

44  It  brings  the  Whole  World  to  the  Library  Table  ” 

THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE 

Will  Plan  Your  Summer  Vacation  Free  of  Cost 

The  Service  Department  of  THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  will  send  to  its  readers  information 
regarding  any  summer  resort  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  free  of  cost.  'Phis  informa- 
tion includes  the  most  desirable  Railroad  or  Steamship  Line  and  the  fare,  and  also  the  most 
satisfactory  Hotels  and  their  rates.  You  will  find  this  data  very  valuable,  as  it  will  save 
you  many  dollars  of  expense  and  many  hours  of  time  and  worry. 

The  June,  July,  and  August  issues  of  THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  will  contain  fascinating 
and  real  stories  concerning  Summer  Resorts,  and  they  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 

When  writing,  we  would  suggest  that  you  let  us  know  where  you  prefer  to  spend  your  vacation 
and  when  you  expect  to  start. 

This  service  is  absolutely  free  to  our  subscribers  and  to  those  who  buy  THE  TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE  from  Newsdealers. 

price,  13  cent*  a copy,  at  all  ne»-**Ur»d*  or  by  mall.  One  IMUr  a year  In  the  I'nMM  Staler,  Alnnlia,  t >ih»,  Porto  It  Ins  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Phill|.plnr<, 
illy  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  /one,  tiuniti.  nml  Tutulia,  Samoa.  To  Canada  and  all  countries  not  mentioned  above,  extra  (HMtage  of  SO  cents  a year. 

THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE,  ,&  343  Fourtk  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  BEST  GOLF  BOOK 

Practical  Golf 

By 

WALTER  J.  TRAVIS 

Mr.  Travis,  who  won  the  amateur  golf  cham- 
pionship of  the  work!,  gives  in  these  practical 
papers  the  results  ot  his  own  experience  and 
practice.  Mr.  Travis  is  not  only  a player, but  a 
student  of  golf  He  has  worked  out  its  prin- 
ciples for  himself,  and  in  this  manual  he  has  set 
them  down  in  order  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
from  photographs.  Crown  8vo. 

200  pages.  Price , $2. 00  net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


The  Chemistry  of  Commerce 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

A m/kor  <•/  “ Th<  AVn>  h'mow/tjgt  ” 

The  Chemistry  of  Commerce  is  a graphic  narrative  of  the  won. 
derful  work  of  applied  chemistry  iu  the  industrial  world  to-day. 
It  affords  an  cngpissmg  story  of  the  invention  and  manufacture 
of  coinnuxlities  that  are  close  to  the  business  or  home  interests  of 
each  one  of  us.  ll  is  packed  with  information  u|«m  such  topics  as 


m 


RESULTS  OK  Pr.AVT  pkkth.ization 
PROM  "Tllli  CHEMISTRY  OK  COMUBRCB" 

ill.-  making  of  artificial  rubies  and  diamonds,  of  non-breakakle 
Wclsl inch  mantles,  of  the  .lisiill.iiii.it  of  | -erf limes  in  quantities 
.Mif  icient  to  flout  a frigate,  «<f  the  coloring  of  glass,  of  the  engineer- 
in"  f<  .its  accomplished  by  high  teui|icrnl arcs,  the  prej strut n-n  of 
drugs  like  e.nuohor  and  quinine,  the  extraordinary  future  of  in- 

d i i iftol  Pitiless  rDuttcau  liiiusdf  a stwleat  of  science 

an.1  a pi  i.  lieal  chemist  spent  a long  time  of  stmly  aliroad  and 
.'-  cured  lus  material  jH-rsonally  from  famous  chemists  at  work  in 
their  lalKira lories. 

Illuitr iitrd  Price,  (2.00  net 

HARPER  &.  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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COMMENT 

To  WltlUm  Howard  Taft 

Rkkheitfflly  suggested:  Wintiiimh*  Mikkay  Crane,  of 
Massachusetts,  a gtHid  man  and  able,  n capable  director,  a 
vote-getter,  strotisr  where  strength  will  Ik;  required. 

A Confession  in  Verse 

Kvorj'  work  the  Commoner  prints  a poem  “ for  tin*  homo."’ 
The  latent  it  amiht*  U|*on  most  approvingly,  and  pronounce# 
“so  simple,  sweet,  and  true."  The  poem  is  entitled  “Over 
aud  Over  Aguiii,”  and  run#  along  like  this: 

I must  take  my  turn  at  the  mill, 

I must  grind  out  the  gulden  grain. 

I mast  work  at  my  ta*k  with  a resolute  will, 

Over  and  over  again. 

We  canned  iriea-uin-  the  need 
Of  even  the  tinie*t  Hotter. 

Nor  dick  the  flow  of  the  g*dden  sands 
That  run  through  a ingle  hour. 

But  the  morning  dew  must  full. 

And  t lie  »im  aud  the  summer  rain 

Must  do  their  part,  mid  perform  it  all 
Over  and  over  again. 

Over  and  over  again 

The  hrunk  through  tile  meadow  flows. 

And  over  and  over  again 

The  |xwdrrnii*  mill  wheel  goes; 

Ones*  doing  will  not  Mlltkc, 

Thougii  doing  In-  not  in  vain; 

And  a blessing  failing  Us  one  or  twice 
May  eunr  it  we  try  again. 

The  |iath  that  lias  onev  lierii  tn#l 
Is  never  w»  rough  to  our  fret. 

And  a le>son  We  onre  have  learned 
Is  never  so  hard  tu  repeat. 

It  closes  with  a pretty  suggestion  to  the  effect  (Imt  trying 
“ over  and  over  again’’  is  necessary  to  “render  us  meet  for 
heaven.”  Brother  Wit.vi  m rnoilcstly  intimates  that  the  verses 
were  written  by  Piiuepk  Cary,  but  he  enn’t  foul  us.  The 
name  of  the  grinder  of  the  golden  grain  who  finds  the  path 
on*r  or  more  time*  »r* h!  “ never  so  hard  to  re*|ieat  ” is  a lmuse- 
hold  word.  We  shall  not  breathe  it  hen-,  hut  the  shrewd 
rentier  "ill  not  fail  to  note  the  tmeousrious  use  of  the  edi- 
torial  “us”  in  the  “ meet  for  heaven  ’’  stanza. 

“It  is  too  Late ” 

Mur»e  Henry's  motto  is  nailed  to  the  must.  He  may  ted 
like  it.  hut  lie  can't  p t it  down  now  until  after  Denver. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Way  of  Getting  A Tiling  Done 

The  n*»*ent  ennf-reuce  «*f  the  Governors  over  the  tsuiserva- 
tioii  of  ,.ur  nut  oral  resource*  exemplifies  in  a high  d»*grr 


the  grand  manner  by  which  Presnleiit  R««wkvelt  sometime* 
gets  things  done.  Here  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  eoming 
into  the  Hast  Room  behind  u bugle  blast  ami  two  very 
straighthacked  military  aides.  And  here  to  listen  to  him 
make  the  opening  speech,  and  to  make  speeches  themselves 
when  he  had  finished,  were  Mr.  Bryan,  the  hah*  fellow  well 
met,  versed  in  Bible  lore  and  the  philosophy  of  the  candidacy 
everlasting;  Governor  Johnson,  Governor  Folk.  John 
Mitchell,  James  J.  Hill,  and  Animikw  Carnkgie;  also  those 
two  very  desirable  hot-weather  associates.  Governor  HuQIIBH 
and  the  Vice-President ! What  a juxta|N»sition  of  rivals  to 
appeal  to  the  romantieism  of  the  hoi  polloi ! But  the  confer* 
cnee  was  more  than  romantic;  it  resulted  in  a declaration, 
on  the  third  day,  from  which  the  following: 

We.  the  Governor*  of  the  States  ami  Territories  of  the  I’niti-d 
States  of  America,  in  conference  assembled  . . . agree  that  this 
co-operation  should  find  expression  in  suitahh*  action  by  the  Con- 
gress within  tlic  limits  of  umt  coextensive  with  the  national  juris- 
diction of  tl*e  subject,  and,  com  piemen  t ary  thereto,  by  the  Lrgisla 
lures  of  the  several  States  within  the  limits  of,  and  coextensive  with 
their  jurisdiction  . . . that  further  action  is  advisable  to  ascertain 
the  present  cumlltion  of  our  natural  resources  ami  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  same.  Ami  to  that  end  we  recommend  the  ap- 
|Kuntnu*nt  by  each  State  of  n eoinmission  mi  tin*  ismservation  of 
natural  resource#  to  co-oprratc  with  each  other  and  with  any  similar 
commission  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  government. 

Thus  have  the  highest  representatives  of  the  Stott's  put  it 
up  to  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures.  Who  but  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  have  conceived,  much  less  realized,  the 
conference  by  whieh  this  result  has  been  uttained? 

Addresses  that  Should  be  Studied 

We  presume  that  a complete  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
lire  conference  will  presently  la*  issued  in  book  or  pamphlet 
form,  either  for  distribution  or  no  as  to  make  it  easily 
attainable  by  reader*.  Some  of  the  addresses,  such  as  Mr. 
Car  seme's  on  metals  and  ores,  Mr.  Jamkh  J.  Hill’s  on  soil 
waste  and  farming,  and  many  others,  contain  very  valuable 
knowledge  skilfully  imparted.  They  make  important  read- 
ing, and  while  the  newspaper*  have  given  the  substance  of 
some  of  them,  they  are  worth  obtaining  iu  complete  and  |ht- 
nuiiiciit  form,  ami  studying.  It  is  very  rare  for  ho  much 
to  be  said  that  was  worth  hearing,  recalling,  thinking  about, 
and  acting  upon  us  was  said  at  the  «-onfcrence  of  Governors. 
The  great  value  of  the  conference  wits  educational.  To  teach 
tin*  iK'ople  to  appreciate,  develop,  ami  conserve  the  wealth 
of  tlte  nation  is  a duty  of  enormous  imjiortuiicv,  aud  none  too 
soon  undertaken. 

Bourne  Loses  Oregon  to  Taft 

Oil  May  II  Oregon’s  eight  delegates  to  the  Republican 
convention  were  instructed  for  Tut.  A message  from 
Senator  Hot  hnk,  urging  instruction  for  Roosevelt,  said  »J*u 
that  if  tbc  delegation  was  to  lie  oilier  wise  instructed  lie  did 
•»ot  wish  to  be  a delegate.  Will  Senator  Boi  rne  go  to 
Chicago,  then,  as  on  itHlependent  stampeder? 

TIk  Great  Datntcgntor 

The  Jackson  (Mississippi)  pnihi  .Vein?  suggests  an  interest- 
ing thought.  “ Bryn n ism."  it.  nays.  “#tamU  wholly  ifjivlol 
and  n-piidiatcil  by  ihc  country,  and  it  is  the  height  of  political 
folly  to  go  before  the  country  a third  time  umler  the  leader- 
ship of  n candidate  who  eaunot  carry  his  own  State,  and  who 
is  slowly  but  surely  working  the  political  disintegration  of 
the  South."  “ Slowly  but  surely  working  the  political  dis- 
integration of  the  South.”  i#  lie?  Possibly  tliut  explains, 
or  help*  to  expliiin,  Mr.  Buy  in’s  place  in  nature.  Probably 
we  should  put  him  in  the  group  with  earthquakes,  flood,  and 
file,  a#  one  of  the  great  destructive  forces.  To  break  the 
solidity  of  the  solid  South  bus  long  Inch  thought  of  a#  a 
very  big  utid  difficult  job,  but  oil  diver*  account!*,  for  the 
.Ninth’s  own  sake  ami  for  tlic  country's  sake,  a thing  to  la* 
desired.  We  an*  confident  that  Brother  Bryan  can  do  it  if 
time  i>  given  him,  lie  has  got  the  lump  into  a pretty  crumbly 
slate  us  it  is.  If  he  should  U-  ehi«*eil  ut  Denver,  we  would 
not  gn*ally  wonder  to  see  sonic  cvitah  terabit;  mass***  drop  uwity 
from  it  la'fort*  NomnlxT. 

Tlic  International  Union  of  American  Republics  and  Its  Bureau 

Oil  May  11  (hi*  Pn-ddeiii.  tin  Secretary  of  Slate.  tl»e 
Bra/ilian  aiub.i->;id..r.  ami  Mr.  (’\i:m:>  it  . assisted  by  Cardinal 
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(•ibbonr  anil  Bishop  Cranston,  provided  the  words  and  iwisscs 
at  the  laying  of  tlie  curner-*tunc  of  tl»o  now  building  for  the 
Rurcuu  of  tlits  liitcrimtioiiul  I’nion  of  American  Republics. 
The  significance  of  the  ceremony  wait  *o»Kv*ted  by  Sonhor 
Xatoco  when  he  said  tltere  luid  never  Lt-n  a parallel  for  the 
sight  which  it  presented — 44  that  of  twenty-one  nations  of 
different  language*  building  together  n house  for  their  com- 
mon deli  I orations;”  The  I'nion  mid  its  bureau  were  thus 
briefly  deserilicd  by  Mr.  Root: 

The  International  I'nion  for  which  tin-  building  i»  erected  is  a 
voluntary  ««ociatHJH.  ...  Is  hud  its  origin  in  the  ilr*t  Pan- 
American  t’onferelKir  liehl  at  Washington  in  1SRU,  nnd  it  has  Usn 
ilevelo|s'ij  and  improved  in  ctlk'ii'Bfy  nmler  the  moliitii  n«  of  the 
*»nei't*ling  conferencis*  in  Mexico  ami  Itrn/il  Its  primary  object 
is  to  break  down  the  harriers  of  mutual  ignorance  Iwtwcen  the 
nations  of  America  hy  collecting  and  making  accessible,  furnishing 
and  spreading.  infomiation  about  every  country  muon#  the  people 
of  every  other  country  in  the  union,  to  facilitate  and  stimulate 
intercourse,  trade,  acquaintance,  j-imhI  understanding.  fellowship, 
and  suii|iatliy.  For  this  |'uqe-c  i(  lias  established  in  Washington 
u hunaii  or  office  under  the  direction  of  a /ovcniing  Isiurd  •'•in 
(Hiss'd  of  the  olhciul  representative*  in  Washington  of  all  the  re- 
public*, nnd  having  a ill  rector  and  secretary,  with  a for™  of  assist- 
ants and  translators  and  clerks. 

The  bureau  has  established  a rapidly  inon-iming  library  of  his- 
tory, travel,  description,  statistic*,  and  literature  of  tire  American 
nation*,  It  riuldisla-*  a monthly  bulletin  of  current  public  event* 
and  existing  isieditiuns  in  all  the  united  countries,  which  is  cireu 
latril  in  every  country.  It  carries  on  un  enormous  cnrrertpwidcoe** 
with  every  [iart  of  both  continent*.  answering  the  questions  of 
seeker*  for  information  aln>m  the  law*,  citstims.  conditions,  nppor 
luiiitie*.  and  personnel  of  the  different  ’countries : and  it  Iras  bramtv 
n medium  of  introduction  and  guidance  for  international  inter 
course. 

No  Federal  Mothers'  Day  as  Yet 

Elmer  J.  P»i  rkett,  Republican  Senator  from  Lincoln. 
Nebraska,  is  tin*  statesman  who  introduced  into  the  Senate 
tlio  resolution  providing  that  "Sunday,  May  10,  1908,  he 
recognized  as  mothers'  day,  mul  that  it  la?  observed  ns  such 
by  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  wearing  a whit" 
flower  in  honor  of  their  mother*.”  The  Semite  n*rtpi*et fully 
ili  < -lincil  the  n -solution.  The  l.iui'oln  rttatCMiicu  of  both  parties 
s<* 'in  to  talicvc  in  feeling  around  to  Hud  out  what  the  people 
want.  And  very  curious  experiment*  they  tlo  tnuke,  ami, 
of  course,  stub  their  tors  hard  wiuctlinct. 

joyous  Times  for  Colonel  Stewart 

Colonel  Wii.i.ivm  F.  Stiwvut,  the  Arizona  Exile,  may  have 
his  faults;  we  suspect  lie  lia*;  hut  nobody  enu  chaw  him 
with  Icing  a quitter.  The  or<ler  wilt  to  him  last  September 
from  the  War  Diquirtnicnt  advits-d  hiiu  of  the  intention  of  the 
de|Nirtnicnt  to  assign  him  to  n station,  prolwibly  Fort  Grant, 
Arizona,  without  oontiunnd.  Hut  it  ilincliwil  that  the  l’n>i 
dent  hod  direct!*!  that  before  the  nnler  w«*  issued  n chance 
.should  he  given  him  to  apply  for  retirement.  The  order 
continued: 

The  act  in*;  Secretary  of  War  direetn  that  immeillalcly  upon  re 
ceipt  *if  this  coainiuniealion  v u trkyni|ih  acknowledgment  t hereof 
to  thin  ollice.  and  that  within  twenty  four  hours  afierwuid  y*m 
advise  this  office  by  telegraph  whether  ymi  do  or  do  not  desire 
immediate  ret i icment.  under  Section  liM-'l  Revised  Statutes, 

That  was  eight  in*iidlis  niro.  Colonel  Stkwaiit  has  Ikvii  to 
Arizona,  travelled  loiols  to  Florida.  liccii  rejected  there,  and 
gone  nun  in  to  Arizona.  If  lii«  lieulth  is  good,  his  disposition 
as  complicated  as  without  *|ss’inl  knowledge  wo  have  faith 
to  Is'licA'i*  it  is,  and  if  lie  ha*  Imii  jicrinitlcil  to  receive  and 
read  tin-  daily  papers,  the  chances  an*  he  has  had  the  max', 
fun  lie  ever  had  in  any  eight  months  in  nil  hi*  life.  He  has 
Iss’ii  advertisjsl  in  every  pii|n  r in  the  country.  Nothing 
definite  lias  Iscn  printed  to  hi*  discredit;  he  lias  seen  his  case 
involve  the  Pn-sident  and  tin:  Senate  in  u clash  of  authority, 
which  promises  to  !*•  fought  out  in  due  time;  uiid  if  contention 
is  Ins  specialty  he  nnet  surely  be  a very  happy  man.  It  duos, 
imt  seem  an  if  hi*  case  had  lean  skilfully  tnumigi'd  for  any* 
body  except  himself:  hut  so  fur  u*  he  is  eoiteerned,  any  per- 
sonal  discomforts  lie  may  have  suffered  must  seem  to  hirn 
a bagatelle  compand  with  the  fun  III*  is  having. 

Tlic  Interest  in  Hughes 

Governor  IIitciikn  is  an  interesting  fighter.  It  does  not 
take  much  of  a prophet  to  foresee  that  tlien*  is  going  to  1m? 
an  effort  to  keep  him  in  active  |x»lit icjil  life,  as  well  as  a 
lively  effort  to  Ret  him  out  of  it.  Some  |asi|ile  want  the 
thing*  done  that  he  is  trying  to  do;  others  want  the  men 


beaten  who  want  to  bent  him;  others,  still,  being  friends  of 
*|sirt,  like  the  grade  of  entertainment  that  he  provides,  and 
want  to  s*ee  what  he  will  do  next.  All  three  groups  are  in- 
terested in  him,  especially  as  contrasted  with  Mikihiy  and 
Connors. 

Busy  Days  for  Tom  Johnson 

These  are  agitating  days  for  Tom  Johnson’s  thrce-eont-rail- 
road  system  in  Cleveland.  The  strike  with  which  his  adminis- 
tration I*  gun  is  tin*  acute  trouble  for  the  moment,  and  is  pro- 
eceilidg  briskly  ns  we  write,  with  aid  of  dynamite  and  the 
usual  eoucoiuituuts  of  a had  strike.  That  will  pass  after  a 
while,  but  Johnson's  work  seem*  cut  out  for  him  in  other 
particulars.  Cleveland  wants  a good  service,  and  seems  ready 
to  |*uy  for  it.  It  has  had  n good  service  in  the  past,  and 
knows  what  it  is,  so  it  has  standard*  of  comparison.  Unless 
Johnson  can  come  pretty  well  up  to  those  standards  his  three- 
eent  fare  may  not  lie  popular.  To  get  a five-ccnt  ride  for 
three  cents  is  ar  gain;  to  get  a thm*-eent  ride  for  throe  cents 
i*  no  gain  at  nil  unlc*a  a three-ccnt  ride  luqq*  ns  to  be  what 
you  want.  Just  at  present  Cleveland  is  not  getting  even  a 
three-irt’lit  ride  for  three  cents.  Nevertheless,  the  three-eenl 
pluu  will  doubtless  have  a fair  chance  to  disclose  all  the  merit* 
it  lias.  Cleveland  has  paid  fnr  too  much  for  the  chance  to 
ti*st  it  not  to  make  a thorough  test  now  the  chance  has  come. 

Fly-away  Times 

Flying- machine  stories  never  rend  quite  so  much  like  tnith 
:ih  this  spring’s  crop.  By  all  accounts  the  WimniTS  were  work- 
ing wonders  when  their  uiucliine  was  wrecked,  anil  as  we  go 
to  press  Professor  Hki.i.'h  aeroplane  is  yielding  wry  interest- 
ing news  items  from  HuiumomhqNirt,  New  York.  The  world 
is  more  than  interesting  in  these  times.  It  is  sensational. 
You  can’t  hold  it.uny  more. 

Church  Influence  in  Politics 

There  have  hoen  smiles  at  the  report  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Methodist  General  Conference  on  May  14  Bishop 
Neely  charged  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  mingling 
iti  politics.  Its  influence,  he  said  (ns  quoted),  is  felt  in  our 
State  and  municipal  governments  and  at  Washington.  No 
•hull it,  no  doubt;  hut  it  would  not  lie  hard  to  gel  testimonial* 
that  the  influence  of  Bishop  Nkelv’s  Church  is  also  fell  in 
our  State  and  municipal  governments  and  in  Washington. 
Who  lights  tli«*  army  canteen  ? Who  makes  Congressmen 
afraid  to  come  home  without  having  driven  beer  nut  of  the 
Soldiers’  Homes?  Who  took  notice  wlion  Mr.  Fairiianks 
drank  the  cocktail?  Tlie  Methodist  Church  is  very  influential 
in  our  polities.  There  are  six  nnd  a half  million  Methodists 
in  the  country,  over  five  million  Baptists,  and  eleven  or 
twelve  million  Roman  Catholics.  All  three  of  these  large 
iliurcliex  are  hound  to  be  influential,  anti  the  Methodist* 
certainly  are.  Ju*t  what  distinction  Bishop  Neely  would 
make  hetwi'cn  Methodist  political  activity  and  Catholic 
activity  we  don’t  know.  It  ix  conceivable  that  in  some  mat- 
ter* the  two  influence*  supph -incut  one  another  to  the  profit 
of  the  community,  and  that  in  other  matters  they  temper 
one  another,  also  to  the  profit  of  tht>  coinunmity, 

Osteopaths  are  Physicians 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  law  who  i.*  a physician?  Re- 
cently this  question  has  Ins’ll  answered  by  Justice  Du  'Key. 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  ease  of  a well-known  Rnmklyn 
osteopath  who  a|>plieil  for  a peremptory  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  tins  Health  Department  to  accept  a death  certificate 
i*sued  hy  him.  The  department  had  refused  to  do  this  on 
the  ground  that  the  osteopath  was  not  a physician,  and  thore- 
fore  not  entitled  to  have  the  certificate  accepted,  such  ac- 
ccptain-e  l>eitig  by  law  made  applicable  to  physician*  only. 
In  hi*  deeision  the  justicx'  quotes  a*  follows  from  Chapter 
lilt  of  the  laws  of  lfHb%; 

A person •nrae'liso*  nuslirim*  witliin  the  iin-aiiiiig  of  this  act.  ex 
eiqil  a*  iM-reinaller  Ntntiil.  who  ImlJa  hiniself  out  a*  lu  ing  able  to 
iliagiuwc.  treat,  iqa-rate  nr  pnwerila’  for  any  human  dim-ase.  |iain. 
injury.  dHormitv  or  physical  eonflitimi.  ami  who  shall  either  offer 
or  undertake  by  any  mean*  or  method  to  diagnose,  treat.  oiN>rate 
or  (in’scrils*  tor  any  luiiuan  disease,  puin,  injury,  defurmfty  or 
physical  condition. 

He  then  gives  it  us  hi*  opinion  that  "the  lawmaker*  intended 
•o  make,  and  do  make,  osteo|wth-s  practitioners  of  medicine.” 
immediately  adding.  “ and  also  make  them  physicians,  lie- 
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cause  Subdivision  8 of  Section  1 of  this  net  says  that  a 
physician  mean?  a practitioner  of  medicine.”  u So  it  is 
dear,"  he  says.  “ to  my  mind  that  osteopaths  are  physicians, 
. . . and  except  for  restrictions  put  upon  them  by  Chapter 
•'ill  of  the  laws  of  1905,  prohibiting  them  from  administering 
drugs  and  performing  surgery  with  the  use  of  instruments, 
they  arc  entitled  to  alt  the  rights  and  subject  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  other  physicians.”  Can  receive  money  from  patients, 
that  is,  cure  them  of  their  ills  where  practicable,  ami  in  other 
eases  issue  them  lawful  death  certificates,  receivable  by  the 
Hoard  of  Health. 

Public  Interest  in  Crime 

On  another  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  there  arc 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Giinxeks  and  her  murder  farm  in  Indiana. 
No  doubt  there  has  been  far  more  read  in  the  lust  three  weeks 
about  this  great  artist  in  homicide  than  about  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  the  convention  of  the  Governors,  and  even  all 
the  doings  of  the  politicians  in  anticipation  of  the  two  polit- 
ical conventions.  An  extraordinary  tide  is  this  of  (Ji  nness. 
It  bent*  the  story  of  the  Bknpf^w,  nnd  in  unrelieved  gruesome- 
ness  far  outdoes  the  narrative  of  the  Jam  km  boys.  It  is 
pretty  well  up  the  history  of  Hi:rkk  and  Hare,  and  crowds 
hard  the  execrable  narrative  of  Sawnik  Bean.  People,  ull 
sorts  of  people,  unquestionably  find  a great  interest  in  stories 
of  remarkable  crimes.  Folks  who.  have  never  read  much  of 
enything  but  m-w*pn|>crM  think  that  this  taste  for  criminal 
reading  is  one  that  the  newspaper?  have  invented  and  main- 
tain by  constant  feeding.  Undoubtedly  the  more  sensational 
papers  make  far  more  of  crime  than  they  should,  and  do 
thereby  cultivate  an  injurious  taste  for  rending  about  it. 
Rut  it  is  a taste  that  they  have  by  no  means  invented.  A 
standard  and  steady  literary  product  for  centuries  has  been 
books  about  noted  crimps  and  criminals.  In  almost  every 
collection  of  books  of  mature  age  in  the  second-hand  book- 
shops, at  library  sales,  and  on  the  counters  of  importers,  then* 
are  rows  of  such  books,  often  valuable  nnd  handsomely  bound. 
Not  so  tunny,  relatively,  are  made  and  sold  in  our  day,  because 
the  newspapers  cover  the  ground  and  supply  the  demand  so 
efficient  ly. 

Why  Our  Murder  Ratio  is  High 

The  high  ratio  of  homicide  to  the  imputation  in  this 
country,  which  is  just  now  one  of  our  nut  bum]  reproaches, 
may  lead  some  observers  to  believe  that  tlierc  is  something 
in  our  civilization  °r  our  political  or  social  institution* 
which  breeds  an  inclination  to  murder.  That  supposition 
seems  to  do  our  country  injustice.  Our  white  citizens,  who 
have  lived  in  this  country  long  enough  to  have  fairly  imbibed 
its  influence*  and  characteristics,  seem  to  he  no  more  homi- 
cidal than  other  civilized  white  folks.  The  percentage  of 
murder  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  nnd  Con- 
necticut is  less  than  it  is  in  England.  Where  the  figures  arc 
high  it  seems  to  Is*  due  either  to  unsettled  conditions  in  the 
newer  States,  to  large  negro  populations,  or  to  immigration. 
There  are  about  fifty-seven  million  native-born  white  people 
in  tlie  country — say.  three-fourths  of  the  population — to  whom 
are  credited  forty-three  per  pent,  of  the  murders.  If  all  the 
population  was  of  this  a ratio,  the  nuinlier  of  homicides  would 
be  cut  down  more  than  forty  per  cent.  But  nine  or  ten 
million  negroes  (onc-cighth  of  our  population)  do  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  murders,  and  about  ten  million  foreign- 
l**»rn  persons  are  credited  with  sixteen  and  a half  per  cent, 
of  it.  That  is  to  say  (roughly),  a quarter  of  our  population 
does  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  killing,  ami  neither 
the  negroes  nor  the  foreign-born  persons  can  In*  rated  as 
product*  of  our  civilization.  The  Italians  arc  unduly,  even 
extravagantly,  prone  to  homicide  both  at  home  and  hen.*; 
and  both  Italy  and  nil  other  countries  that  our  immigrants 
come  from  doubtless  send  us  a larger  proportion  «>f  unruly 
or  criminal  person*  umong  their  emigrant*  than  is  found  in 
their  stay-at-home  imputations.  Many  of  the  ta-*l  and  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  Europeans  come  here.  The  Br.  Minus  were 
imported  from  Germany;  Mrs.  (iinnkss  from  Sweden. 
In  the  morning  pajier  the  persons  arrested  for  the  I*  nub 
explosion  were  Italian*;  the  furiii-haud  win*  has  oonfeswd  the 
murder  of  three  in  New  Jersey  was  l«nrn  in  Hnheniiu.  New 
York  State  yield*  unsatisfactory  statistics  of  liomieitle.  for  th<* 
reason  apparently  that  u large  prrqmrtion  of  it*  populntinii 
is  newly  come  from  abroad. 


Election  Prospects 

With  the  week  ending  May  10  the  campaign  for  the  select  Ion 
of  delegate*  to  the  Itepuhtieun  outionul  convention  was  practically 
dosed.  The  estimate*  of  the  net  result  vary,  of  couise,  materially, 
according  a*  they  emanate  from  the  Taft  managers  or  from  th<- 
supporters  of  the  so-called  **  allies/’  On  the  evening  of  May  Hi 
.Mr.  Hitchcock  put  fortli  from  the  Taft  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton a claim  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  have  at  least  584  out 
of  the  1)KU  delegate*  who  will  sit  In  the  Chicago  convention.  Of 
tin*  number  317  are  described  ns  instructed,  36  a*  pledged  l>y 
resolution*  of  endorsement,  and  31  by  their  personal  declaration*. 
Of  llie  unpledged  delegates,  who  numUr,  he  saV*.  IIW,  more  than 
a hundred  are  alleged  by  Mr.  11  (TC 11  cock  to  be  favorable  to  Tatt. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  put*  |he  Taft  strength,  “ conservatively 
estimuted,”  at  irismt  70©  delegate*.  In  thin  ennclusion  a statement 
made  on  the  same  night  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Vorys, 
the  principal  campaign  manager  for  Taft,  substantially  concurs. 
Mr.  Vmhyh  com  pule*  at  fits!  the  number  of  delegates  chosen  to  vote 
for  Ohio's  candidate,  either  under  positive  instruction*  or  under 
resolution*  of  endorsement,  or  with  expressions  of  individual  pref- 
erence that  are  pronounced  equivalent  to  instruction*.  Mr.  Yoryh 
assert*  that,  in  all,  thirty-six  States.  Territories,  and  insular  pt*»- 
»i>-ioiis  have  instructed  for  Secretary  Taft. 

The  s|K>krsmen.  .on  the  other  hand,  of  the  "allies"  (CANNON, 
Fairbanks,  Fokakkk,  IIiohkm,  Knox,  and  La  Follettk)  will  con- 
cede to  Taft  only  333,  against  231  instrnet«'d  for  one  or  another  of 
his  opponents.  They  insist  that  the  uninstrueted  delegates  mini- 
her  228  and  the  contested  delegates  174.  The  princi|»a1  difference 
between  the  two  calculations  lies  in  the  uninstrueted  coin  run.  in 
which  the  " allies " have  included  M-vcral  districts  where  resolu- 
tions of  preference,  hut  not  of  instruction,  were  pa*--ed.  More 
trustworthy.  Ix-causc  ostensibly  impartial,  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  New  York  Hr  raid  has  arrived.  That  paper  nvers  that  T.vrr 
goes  to  Chicago  with  431  instructed  delegates,  all  of  whom  are 
uncon  tested,  except  in  the  caw-*  of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
The  Herald  also  calculates  that  the  -Secretary  of  War  will  receive 
40  votes  from  delegates  elected  by  State  conventions  where  Tafj 
wu*  “ endorsed, ” and  81  vote*  from  delegates  who  are  known  to 
have  pledged  themselves  |M-rsonally  to  vote  for  Tait.  This  estimate 
give*  the  Secretary  of  War  53H  deltgutea  yn  the  first  liallot. 
Should  he  lone,  however,  the  74  contested  votes  in  Virginia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas  he  would  have  only  484  delegates,  or  seven  Ips- 
than  the  -fill  needed  to  nominate.  It  Is  to  Is-  noted  that  the 
Herald  takes  no  account  of  20  uninstrueted  delegates  from  New 
York,  of  20  uninstructrd  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  of  fi  unin- 
slrm-tcd  delegate*  from  lh-l.iwsuc.  8 from  Illinois,  and  22  uncom- 
mitted delegates  from  thurgia.  It  also  excludes  from  consideration 
14  votes  contested  by  Takt  against  IIuohes,  Cannon,  Fukaki  :i:. 
ami  Faiiuunkh.  Oil  the  whole,  then,  the  Herald  Is-licvcs,  as  tin- 
rrsult  of  its  own  investigations,  that  if  instructions,  endorsement*, 
and  pledges  amount  to  anything,  William  H.  Taft  will  Ik-  nomi- 
nated by  the  Chicago  convention  on  Urn  lir*t  ballot.  That  some 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  not  originally  favorable  to  Taft  now  agree  with  the  Herald 
in  expecting  him  to  la-  the  nominee  is  evident  from  several  in 
cident*  that  occurred  in  the  week  ending  May  10.  For  example, 
intimate  frond*  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks  are  la-ginning  to 
intimate  thut  they  would  la-  satisfied  with  n rrnominalion  of  lb* 
Indiana  candidate  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket.  Then,  again. 
Senator  Forakkk  ha*  completely  changed  front  on  the  Brownsville 
question,  and  consented  to  a postponement  of  a vote  on  liis  bill 
arbitrarily  reinstating  the  discharged  negro  troops  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  It  is  now  believed  that  Mr.  Forakek.  in  con- 
sideration of  a promise  thut  lie  sliall  la*  re-elected  Senator,  lux 
ngieed  to  take  the  stump  for  Taft.  Uo  would  have  it  in  his  pon-i-r 
to  render  the  Secretary  of  War  Inestimable  service,  for  he.  if  any 
man,  eun  lead  the  m-gro  voters  of  the  Northern  States  hack  into 
the  Republican  party. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  Secretary  Taft  will  be  the  Re- 
publican nominee,  we  are  brought  next  to  tlie  inquiry,  Can  he  t*- 
« leeted T Tlie  question  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  cx-Uoitrd 
State*  Senator  William  K.  ('iianulkk  in  a letter  addressed  to 
Senator  (•am.inuKR,  governor  -Iokiian,  and  the  other  delegate* 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Chicago.  He  mum-*  seven  reason*  why 
the  choice  of  I'aft  for  lb-]'" bl icon  standard-bearer  would  be  danger 
on*.  Thi-e  reasons  gie.  fir-t.  the  hostility  of  the  colored  voter* 
to  Taft : M-mndly.  the  misconduct  of  the  Federal  officeholder^  in 
imniipol.it in"  the  State  convention*  in  ninny  of  tlie  Southern 
States : thirdly,  the  vast  expenditure  of  Taft  money  in  the  prose- 
cution of  hi*  campaign  for  the  nomination;  fourthly,  the  local 
trouble*  in  Ohio:  fifthly,  the  abandonment  of  the  anti  trust  and 
anti  jssding  law*;  sixthly,  the  hostility  of  the  lals>r  organization*; 
and.  seventhly,  the  eombinnlioii  of  Taft  supporters  with  the  race 
trurk  supporter*  in  New  York  against  Governor  lirciiKH.  It  is 
i.brioo*  that  the  first  and  fourth  object  inn#  to  Taft's  nomination 
will  fall  to  the  ground  if  Senator  Fohakkk  is  conciliated.  A*  for 
the  sixth,  tlie  hostility  of  labor  organ!  rat  ions,  that  would  he 
minimized  if  Mr.  Kuo-slviu.t  should  undertake  an  elect ionec ring 
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tour  on  behalf  nf  hi*  HffrtUry  of  War.  Something,  however, 
might  lw  made  nf  e\-S*»natnr  ( 'ii’a.ni.ek  s arraignment  of  Tms 
availability  if  the  bnwN'rub,  ill  their  convention  at  I leaver,  should 
put  forward  a "wife.  *anc,  ami  conservative"  nominee,  nr.  in  fact, 
almost  anylstdv  except  Uhyav 

Thin  I ring*  us  to  the  question  whether  it  i«  true  that  the  Ne- 
braskan tui*  an  unshakable  hold  mi  the  nomination  of  hi*  party. 
Much  more  light  than  we  now  |n»i>e»«  will  he  thrown  upon  t hi-* 
question  when  we  shall  have  learned  the  (|iii«iim»  of  the  State 
(•■mention*  of  Alabama.  Missouri.  South  Carolina,  Tnow.  West 
Virginia.  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Arkansas.  Virginia.  Florida.  Ten- 
bcm»,  Kentucky.  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  which  will  lie  held 
at  various  date*  la-tween  May  IM  mid  June  27.  If  Governor  John 
soft  of  Minnesota,  who,  us  a niemlM-r  of  the  Conference  nf  Gov- 
ernor*. made  a most  faioralde  impression  in  Washington,  shall 
i|<  velnp  considerable  strength  in  the  Stairs  just  named.  Bryan’h 
nomination  at  Denver  will  lie  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  a Demo- 
crat who  may  win  may  lie  substituted  for  a twice-defeated  leader. 
A keen  observer,  Major  .1  C.  IIemi’IIIM..  editor  of  the  Churh-stoii 
.Veara  nnd  I’uurir.  pointed  out  in  Washington  the  other  day  that 
yf  the  l(Kh!  votes  in  the  Denver  convention  only  404  are  ns  yet 
pledged  to  Hitv  a v.  while  302  nre  anti  Uky  an  and  2!Mt  are  dis- 
putable. Inasmuch  an  a two-thirds  vote  i»  required  to  nominate 
in  a Democratic  mitional  eoiivention.  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Buy  as  should  have  *cnt  forfli  a Macedonian  cry  in  the  Iasi  issue  of 
the  f'uinmoHrr;  " Instruct  your  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention. Instructions  to  ilch-pilis  are  the  order  of  tlie  day." 

For  the  moment  only  three  distinguished  names  have  been  seri- 
ously considered  l>y  the  tint i- Bkyan  Democrats:  those,  to  wit. «»f  Gov- 
ernor .loitx  .Inn  x so.x.  nf  Minnesota:  of  Cnited  Slate*  Circuit  Judge 
Gray,  of  Delaware:  and  of  Womutnw  Wnxi.x.  of  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey,  who  for  tome  years  has  ls-en  the  president  of  I’rineeton 
l'niversitv.  The  friends  of  these  three  gentlemen  will,  of  course, 
work  together  to  prevent  Mr  IIkvax  from  (draining  the  indispen- 
sable two-thirds  vote.  Assuming  for  tlie  moment  that  thrir  com- 
bination  will  lie  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  let  u*  inquire  which 
of  the  three  anti-HttYAX  candidates  named  it  would  Is*  most  cx- 
p*-dient  for  the  national  Democracy  to  take.  There  seems  to  be  a 
consensus  among  intelligent  persona  conversant  with  the  |s>titirnl 
situation  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  that  Governor  Joiinmox 
would  lie  certain  to  carry  those  States,  and  that  he  would  also 
bring  many  thousand*  of  rules  to  tlie  stqqiort  of  the  Democrat  ic 
tickcf  in  Wisconsin.  Illinois,  nnd  Michigan.  On  the  part  of  Judge 
Gray,  it  must  be  said  that  ns  chairman  of  the  Anthrnritc  Cowl 
Strike  Commission  he  w«»n  tlie  confidence  of  Inlmr  unionist*  to  an 
extent  only  paralleled  hv  Mr.  BoosrvKLT  himself.  I'ndcr  the  rir- 
cuni-tance*.  it  is  conceivable  that  .ludge  Gray  might  carry  n Itcpuhli 
ran  stronghold  so  long  reputed  impregnable  in  l*reaideutial  years 
a*  is  the  Keystone  State.  There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  he  would 
run  ineoni|Mirnhly  latter  than  would  Mr.  Bkyax.  and  prolublr 
better  than  would  Mr.  JoilXMiv,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut. 

Could  Judge  Gray  I*1  rrlied  upon.  however,  to  win  lack  to  the 
DemiM-ratic  standard  those  border  States  which  of  late  have  been 
luted  away  from  the  Democratic  column*  We  assume  that  his 
own  State  would  support  him.  but  could  he  also  carry  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri?  There  is  one  man  who 
in  all  likelihood  could  sweep  every  one  of  those  States,  because  lie 
would  be  the  first  genuine  Southerner  to  tic  nominated  nnd  elected 
('resident  by  the  Democratic  party  since  IK44.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  I'resident  Uismwiw  Witault.  who  wa*  Isirn  and  reared  in  Vir- 
ginia. nnd  who,  after  graduating  at  l*rineeton,  returned  to  hi* 
native  South,  was  udinilti-d  to  tlie  Istr  in  Georgia.  and  married  a 
daughter  of  that  State.  We  do  not  believe  it  po**iMc  that  Presi- 
dent Wilhox  could  lose  a single  electoral  vole  Is-longing  to  tlie  so- 
called  border  States  from  Maryland  to  Missouri.  Turning  to  the 
State  of  his  adoption,  we  may  swv  with  absolute  confidence,  what 
every  well  informed  Jersey-nun  knows,  that  nothing  could  deprive 
I'rwiiHit  Wiuhix  of  New  Jersey's  electoral  vote*.  It.  is  nl*o  cer- 
tain that  lie  would  run  incomparably  licttcr  than  would  Mr.  Ur. van 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  anil  proluddy  U-tter  also  tluin  -ludge 
Gray.  because  he  i*  more  widely  known. 


On  Prolonging  Life 

Tiie  world  rings  with  good  news  to  the  listener,  and  here  comes 
MtiYi'llXlKoi?  telling  u*  that  the  Biblical  computation  of  man's 
allotted  period  on  earth  is  all  too  modest,  and  that  there  i*  n«> 
rms<m  why  we  shouldn’t  go  on  indefinitely  extending  our  limit. 
Science  indeed  seems  to  tend  that  way.  We  are  constantly  com- 
ing aero**  new  methods  of  thwarting  disease  and  saving  lives. 
Now  if  we  arc  but  willing  to  destroy  the  luclcria  of  senility  and 
decay  by  a prudent  diet  of  sour  milk  and  vegetables,  and  if  we 
ure  hut  stanch  enough  to  kc**p  the  In-art  and  mind  un|icr1tirlH-d. 
we  are  good  for  a century  or  more.  As  soon  as  this  news  spread 
well  over  the  country,  examples  began  to  crop  up  on  all  side*, 
so  ductile  is  fact  to  suggestion,  and  vve  read  everywhere  of  pleasant 


nnd  happy  folk  celebrating  their  hundred-and-eighth.  or  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth,  or  hundred  and-forty-lifth  birt Inlay*,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  lie  glad  to  run  the  course  again. 

How  disturbing  all  this  is  to  tin-  concept  inn*  of  youth;  Who 
that  can  pluce  himself  once  more  into  the  mind  nf  the  child  of 
eight  doe*  not  rciucmls-r  how  all  the  golden  dream*  clustered 
about  the  age  of  sixteen?  Tlrcn  romance  and  adventure  and  keen 
living  were  to  begin  for  us:  then  our  importance  and  power  were 
to  he  rounded  out.  and  we  would  act  upon  this  outer  world  that 
so  far  seemed  compart  of  fencing*  and  forbidding*.  And  what  a 
blow  it  wa*  at  sixteen  to  find  oursqlves  in  no  lietter  plight  than  at 
eight,  still  a little  whixxing  atom  in  a void,  the  romance  and  the 
adventure  and  the  power  still  taunting  us  from  the  distance,  till 
we  shoved  the  dream  out  a year  or  two.  although  thirty  still 
seemed  an  ideal  age  to  meet  death. 

There  is  so  much  obvious  evil  to  be  spokr-n  of  life,  and  *o  many 
of  us  nre  busy  pointing  out  its  inevitable  nullability,  its  limita- 
tion*. and  its  futile  suffering*  and  endings,  that  |*-rhap*  it  is  worth 
while,  too,  to  mention  one  of  the  encouraging  facta,  namely,  that 
as  we  live,  we  learn  Amr  to  live.  It  is  the  young,  not  the  mature 
or  the  aged,  who  are  wanton  and  spendthrifty  with  life.  It  wa* 
not  I'here*  but  Alersli*  who  wa*  willing  to  lay  it  aside.  Pherea 
nays  to  hi*  son: 

“ la  it  a joy 

To  view  the  light  of  heaven?  And  dost  thou  think 

Thy  father  joy*  not  in  it?  Ixmg  1 deem 

The  time  bt  low*  But  little  U tlu-  space 

Of  life,  yet  pleasant.” 

Ye*;  however  little  it  may  look  like  happiness,  it  is  age  and  not 
youth  that  ha*  come  to  feel  at  home  and  at  ease  upon  earth. 
” We  are  Imrn  with  travail  and  strong  crying.”  We  arrive  in  the 
world  protesting  against  its  alien  and  uncongenial  climate.  We 
arc  ready  at  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  to  shuffle  off  our  tiny 
mortal  mil  and  make  back  to  a more  fitting  atmosphere.  For 
the  first  few  years  we  consent  to  remain  only  under  moat  careful 
watching,  tending,  and  coaxing.  And  then  we  catch  the  mortal 
disease  of  hope.  We  begin  to  live  looking  forward  to  that  which  i« 
not  Imt  mIuiII  l>e.  our  birthdays,  or  <'hri*ttnas-time.  or  the  end  of 
scltool,  or  our  first  l«all.  or  winter  or  summer  or  spring.  Only  one 
thing  is  sure:  we  live  bemuse  we  ho|>e  for  t Imt  which  is  not.  and 
a*  the  year*  wax  old  we  learn  was  not,  to  he. 

And  yet  during  all  lho*e  year*  of  strife  and  hope  something 
happen*.  Silently,  secretively,  while  our  eyes  were  turned  aside, 
when  we  were  least  aware,  we  were  learning  to  live.  By  dint  of 
di«nppnintmcnts  and  failures,  little  successes  and  surprises  in  the 
workings  of  the  great  machinery  of  life,  we  were  finding  our  level 
in  the  universe  and  adapting  ourselves  to  the  human  climate.  Not 
only  do  we  harden  ourselves  to  the  difficult  ic*  of  life,  hut  all  sort* 
of  new  joys  spring  up  about  the  way:  and  let  a man  come  once  to 
fifty  years,  nnd  lie  can  take  as  much  joy  from  a glimpse  of  a duck 
pond  ns  at  twenty  he  can  get  from  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Partly  it  is  growth  and  adjustment — the  happy  result  of  u*e  nnd 
wont — but  partly  it  i*.  too,  that,  bit  by  bit.  that  clamoring  and 
exacting  creature  we  call  the  self  luis  become  torpid  with  age  and 
ha*  gotten  a little  out  of  our  way.  And  how  much  easier  all  life's 
tasks  are.  how  multiple  all  its  solaces,  once  we  are  rid  of  our- 
selves!  It  sometime*  seems  a*  if  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  stand  out 
of  our  own  light  long  enough  to  lie  saints  and  geniuses.  But 
imly  by  the  twiee-lairu  can  this  lie  accomplished  in  youth.  To  the 
nvrrngc  run  of  us,  the  rolling  year*  alone  school  u*  to  let  tlie 
seif  and  its  affairs  go  by  while  wc  seek  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Ami  all  the  other  thing*  are  added  to  u*.  we  hardly  know  how. 
without  willing  cf  nur*.  without  striving.  With  a half  century  uf 
mortal  vnirs  licliind  ua,  the  sinking  of  the  sun  in  an  aura  of  golden 
wing*  grip*  an  intensity  of  joy  that  at  a quarter  of  a rentnry  old 
the  inheritance  of  millions  and  the  acquisition  of  fame  cannot  be- 
queath The  centre  of  interest  ha*  shifted  itself,  nnd  it  is  no 
longer  our  own  hunger  and  thirst,  our  housing  and  our  garments, 
our  illu»triou*iie**  and  our  possessions,  irking  as  these  always  are. 
that  claim  our  consciousness ; but  we  have  fallen  silently  and 
nmnwdlv  in  love  with  the  universal  processes, — the  shadows  on  a 
vine-clad  wall,  the  freshness  of  the  air  in  early  morning,  the  gild 
hu/r  dropping  from  the  sun  at  noontide,  the  slant  lights  of  after- 
noon checkering  tlie  earth,  and  the  silent  and  regular  marshalling 
of  the  star*  at  night:  these  ap|K-n*e  the  spirit  when  earth  ha* 
become  our  veritable  home  where  we  linger  a*  part  and  parcel  of 
all  that  goes  on  there.  For  poor  ignorant  youth  goes  about  hungry 
for  hnp|H-ning*.  longing  for  accumulated  things.  But  there  is  hut 
little  life  in  things  and  events  after  all.  Idle  is  in  the  projecting 
spirit,  nnd  to  sit  still  and  see  the  wind  flutter  the  leaves  in  a tree- 
lop  i«  happening  enough  to  hold  the  spirit  in  silent  and  amaxed 
delight  for  hours  together.  But  the  spirit  must  grow,  the  self 
must  get  out  of  its  own  light,  before  wc  can  project  the  real  joy 
of  living  into  the  world. 

Do  you  remember  " Will  o'  the  Mill.”  and  how  lie  cautioned 
the  maiden  not  to  pick  the  flower*  and  carry  them  into  the  house 
for  her  own?  *’ It’s  a hit  like  what  I wished  to  do  when  1 wu*  a 
boy.  Because  I had  a fancy  for  looking  out  over  the  plain,  I 
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wished  to  go  down  there — whore  I couldn't  look  nut  over  It  any 
longer.  Wasn't  that  line  reasoning  ?” 

Kill  you  remember  hr  did  not  pi,  nor  did  lie  take  the  maiden, 
Imt  stayed  quietly  U|>  on  hn  mountainside,  and  year  nflrr  year 
faded  awny  into  nothing,  while  down  in  the  citic*  on  the  |dain 
ml  revolt  sprang  up  and  wu*  suppressed  In  blood;  battle*  were 
fought:  t lie  re  were  christenings  and  ma  trying-  and  parade*  and 
death*,  all  the  tumult  and  the  agitation  of  cunaUutl  happening*: 
hut  Will  knew  them  all  to  lie  hut  no  murh  empty  bustle.  and  rvul 
living  to  hi*  in  the  ipiiet  spirit.  And  if  these  learned  and  aged  folk, 
who.  having  lived  long  and  learned  much,  neither  shun  nnr  court 
death,  it  is  that  this  life  having  taught  them  so  mueh  murage 
and  confidence,  they  takr  it  tluit  death  will  look  after  itself  even  a* 
life  lias  done.  Our  deepest  lesson*,  our  greatest  Idem dug-,  have 
d rnpped  like  silent  *rcd  into  our  spirit  from  we  know  not  whence. 
Our  own  hand  lias  done  so  little  in  the  whole  matter,  our  nsqioiisi 
hilitic*  were  *u  greatly  less  iui|Mirtant  than  we  fancied,  that  surely 
we  may  trust  the  new  transference,  ami  wait  in  si  leaf  content 
what  revelation  it  -hall  bring. 


Iierausp  it  is  not  t In-  ]«. pillar  one  partakes  of  the  Xi/wploearpu* 
fulidun  variety,  and  you  arc  the  more  to  I*-  congr.it  ilia  ted.  Keep 
l he  good  work  up. 

1 am,  sir, 

Walter  Ijukild  llnsm 


THE  FOCUS  OF  SlFKUAUK 

Ns*  Yosk.  .U.ir  14.  /or«f 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Si  a. — I notice  in  an  editorial  in  your  Weekly  of  the  nth  that 
you  -ay.  “The  true  centre  and  focus  of  the  suffrage  movement  i* 
the  Martha  Washington  Hotel.*1  I would  like  to  call  your  at  tea 
lion  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Headquarters  of  the  Woman 
Sul! rage  As<us-iation  an*  at  Warren,  Ohio.  There  are  three  head 
ipiartera  established  in  New  York  City:  one  by  I lie  liiterurlian 
Council,  which  i-  at  the  Martha  Washington  Hotel-,  one  the 
league  of  Self-Supporting  Women;  and  the  other  tin*  headquartn* 
of  the  Progressive  Union.  All  nre  local  in  diameter. 

1 am.  sir, 

llAKKtKr  Tavlok  Until*. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

TlIK  lale  professor  Walter  A.  Wvckoit,  of  Princeton,  had  a 
pa --ion  for  knowledge  at  first  ha  ml  ami  will  Je  Iw-t  rememlvcri-d  as 
the  college  professor  who  studied  labor  conditions  by  becoming 
him-elf  a laborer.  Starling  in  IH1»|  in  Unnnretienl  with  no  money 
and  with  a suit  of  overalls,  he  worked  his  way  through  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moating  luhori-r- 
of  this  country,  so  many  of  whom  ultimately  l»ncnine  Iramp*- 
Wherever  there  was  a |«>s-ibility  of  work  he  applied  for  it.  whether 
it  wpre  digging  ditches,  wrecking  houses,  nr  factory  work.  For 
a while  his  incognito  usually  worked  well,  but  as  soon  as  his  fellow 
Inlmrcr*  saw  him  at  table  they  at  once  begun  to  suspect  him.  Ilia 
manner  of  rating,  his  way  of  liolding  knife  ami  fork,  at  miw  set 
them  speculating.  Once  he  was  seen  drinking  ten  at  a fellow 
lalstrer's  house  in  Chicago,  lie  lifted  the  saucer  from  the  table, 
held  it  in  liis  hand,  and  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  drink  without 
•loise.  “ | knoui-l  then.'*  his  host’ afterward  said,  “that  he  was  a 
swell  maMjueruding.” 


Correspondence 

VIVISECTION 

CtUMIVP  Wn  . flf.jy  //.  ipn. V 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sin, — Tin*  writer  regrets  that  he  mud  dis-ontinuc  II.vki'er's 
WEEKLY,  which  has  been  in  his  family  since  before  the  civil  war. 
It  may  not  lie  amiss  to  state  the  cause.  A number  of  years  ago 
I decided  to  take  no  periodical*  favoring  vivisect  ion.  Ih-twceti 
crucifixion  for  the  benefit  of  its  soul  and  vivisection  for  the  Itcnefit 
of  its  Ualr.  humanity  appear*  to  me  to  come  al-uil  as  near  moral 
stultification  as  is  possible,  .lustier,  simple  justice,  damns  such 
met  In  si-  of  salvation,  to  my  mind. 

The  occasion  of  these-  comment*  is  two  editorials  in  ilAKPMt'a 
Weekly  on  vivisection. 

I am.  air. 

FRANK  DBl'MMOXD. 


HOOD,  HEALTHY  CKIT1CISM  NEKDKD 

Snanxr,  S Y , Mtty  It.  tent. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  II* ekltt  ; 

Sir.  You  will  kindly  pardon  this  intrusion  into  the  editor'* 
sanctum,  for  the  reason,  a*  Foxy  Quilb-r  would  suv.  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  an  irretilatible  impulse.  I cannot  but  give  expression  to 
tin*  enjoyment  i received  from  Uh*  splendid  article*  by  Steven-on 
and  Brook*  in  the  lu*t  muiiln  of  the  Weekly.  Tltcy  were  a little 
above  the  average  of  even  Harpers,  to  mv  mind.  You  are  to  Is* 
congratulated  on  the  retaining  of  such  a man  a*  Itrook*  to  keep 
your  reuders  in  touch  with  the  polities  of  I treat  Itritaiu.  It 
sent*  to  me  that  the  hut  way  of  turtle  ring  tlie  cause  of  inter- 
national amity  i*  to  instruct  the  people  in  tire  political  move- 
ments nf  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  To  und'-rsiand 
is  to  forgive;  and  when  in  our  public  schools  and  high  school* 
our  children  are  taught  the  unhia—d  hi -lory  of  the  Kngli-h 
|M*»ple.  more  will  have  Is-en  done  toward*  the  insit ranee  of  future 
js-ace  than  can  !*■  accompli-licd  liy  any  other  agency-  I*  it  lln- 
truest  Americanism  to  iterate  constantly  that  American*  excel 
lilwuysY  Would  it  not  lie  the  rAh*  of  modesty,  if  not  of  wisdom.  to 
cause  our  (tropic  to  think  that  it  is  fi*>li*li  to  I*-  always  cocksure 
of  our  sii|H-riority ? I'erhap*  your  dr-crvalkui  of  l'.riti*h  paper* 
ha*  to  a certain  extent  coincide  I with  mine,  that  tlu-v  are  the  llr*l 
♦me*  to  cry  out  nliout  any  ap|>arent  backsliding  The  d>*ad>-u<e  of 
the  empire  ha*  not  ls*-n  pr>-aeh<*l  in  any  |Hi|*-r-  u*  uiin-h  a*  it  lia* 
l«'U  preached  in  the  English  journal*.  A good  hnallhy  rril u -i-m. 
even  if  ini|Hipiilur.  i*  a splendid  I (ling  for  any  land.  S'«*nr  incisive 
editorial*  on  tin1  |t«o*cvclt  aduiini-t ration  are  worthy  of  mention 
in  thi*  respect,  and  are  worthy  o|  (he  l«-t  tradition-  id  the  llnr|*-r 
publications.  It  seem*  to  me  that  criticism  of  your  stand  -imply 


WANTS  PROOF  OF  IMMORTALITY 

Wist  Roxnesv,  tins  . May  ionS 

.To  the  Editor  of  Harper '*  Wet  klu: 

Silt, — Under  Hie  “ ( 'orrexpomlenre  " in  your  i— tie  of  April  29  I 
find  the  letter  of  .Mr.  Ihmahl  I'admnn.  in  wliieli  lie  take*  tip  the 
further  discussion  of  spirit  plnuomenn.  suggested  by  the  article 
in  your  issue  of  Fehruary  2®.  entithsl  " Touching  Hand*  w ith 
Eternity.”  In  this  letter  Air.  1‘ndmun  says.  '*  I would  give  every- 
thing I have  if  I cmild  lw  -nti-tied  that  death  ends  all,  Isvaii*1 
eternity  seems  long  and  tin-some.  The  rest  of  the  grave  ap|s-ar* 
to  me  so  perfect  that  i cannot  i-oncei ve  of  anything  Is-ller.'* 

It  i*  easy  to  understand  the  desire  fur  rest,  and  equally  easy  to 
conceive  how  this  nci-d  might  Is-  met.  either  hy  a long  |ierii  d of  resl 
for  the  weary  spirit,  nr  by  an  instant am-oii*  ami  absolute  renewal 
of  spiritual  power  and  »*st  of  life.  Hot  what  I am  completely  at 
n h*sa  to  understand  is  a willingness  to  give  up  life:  to  go  out  of 
existence,  when  more  abundant  life  is,  to  me.  the  soul's  natural 
cry.  All  the  dear  rlose  ties  of  kin — for  the  heart’s  love  must  speak 
Hr*t — I long  unspeakably  for  tlieir  continuance.  Then  this  great 
and  marvellous  universe ; the  birth  and  growth  and  death  of  the 
planetary  systems,  and  all  the  wonder*  of  the  telescopic  and  micro 
Mxipic  worlds — I want  to  know  more  of  it  all.  and  a*  fur  a*  my 
finite  mind  ran  grasp  l lie  idea  of  eternity,  St  would  not  seem  long 
or  tin-some  to  me  if  I could  only'  go  on,  even  with  such  limited 
|<owcrs  a*  I now  have,  to  study'  those 

Heroic  arts,  in  graver  mood 

Revived,  with  liner  harmony  pursued. 

Snmr  one  once  asked  President  Hill,  of  Harvard  College,  what  Id- 
was  going  to  do  when  Im>  entered  the  other  life,  and  he  replied. 
’ There  urc  enough  problems,  mathematical  problem*,  connected 
with  the  arc  of  a circle  to  keep  me  busy  and  happy  for  at  lea-t  a 
thousand  year*.-'  Then  the  joys  of  art.  music,  architecture,  sculp 
*ure,  anil  painting — an  eternity  for  eiu-h  one  won  hi  not  seem  too 
long;  hut  it  is  all  summed  up  in  one  word:  Life.  full,  abundant, 
throbbing  life,  with  all  the  wonder  and  the  depth  of  it*  infinite 
ls-uuty  ami  it*  infinite  joy. 

My  own  earnest  wish  i*  that  it  may  lie  scientifically  proven 
Is-yond  any  |s>— ihility  of  doubt  on  the  |wrt  of  the  in*Mt  ftccptically 
inclined,  that  death  docs  no t end  all. 

1 am.  sir, 

Makt  A.  Farrington. 

All  the  proof-,  so  far,  are  too  fragile  to  lean  hard  Upon.  Faith 
in  immorlitllly  is  indc-t ruetihle,  and  a far  -surer  reliance  than  dis- 
putable **  proofs.” — Editor. 


NO  MOLE;  NO  LESS 

Sait  Utr  Crtr.  Ursa,  May  4.  root. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harprr'n  llerfr/g: 

Sir. — For  many  years  I have  been  a snhscrilier  to  your  |«i|»  r: 
I not  only  admire.  Imt  heartily  endorse  all  of  the  sentiment*  e\- 
pressed  in  your  editoriut*. 

I am  also  a -uhscrilH-r  1o  // w.ioni  Life,  a magazine  edited  hy 
Aifnsl  Henry  l-ewi*.  In  the  ln*t  Is-tle  of  lltimnn  l.ifr,  on  pnge  17. 
I sec  II  reproduction  of  till-  likeness  of  .lolin  D.  lioekeh  I let's  father 
under  which  i»  an  article  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  tliat 
g«-nthiiian'-  life.  A*  a |«mr  ’*  railroad  slave”  I would  like  to  n-k 
y oil  one  question:  H Imt  right  has  the  public  to  inve-tigute  Mr. 
I ‘<-ke|i-l Li-  nine-try  any  more  than  it  lot*  the  ancestry  of  any 
other  private  citizen Y 

1 uni,  sir. 

Sitim  rimer. 


.SAMPLES,  \YK  HOPE.  IN  EVERY  XUMItKK 

Pswrvcan.  R.  I . Jfar  1 1 iv* 

7'..  tin  Editor  of  Unrprr’M  Wrrldp: 
mii,  IIvuckk'h  VY»i  ki.v  *ay»  11ml  Mr.  Hrvan  cannot  think  right 
•■it  | ••  • 1 i t j.-.i  I -uhjfS'1*..  It  mo  -I  follow,  “a*  the  night  the  ikiy.' 
that  the  Weekly  i-.ui  think  right.  It  ha*  given  us  a -ample  of  Sir. 
Iht. in  - wrong  thinking.  V.  id  it  give  us  a -ample  of  right 
thinking? 

i am.  .sir. 

.lusM'ii  McDonald. 
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Finance 

Is  the  United  States  Inviting  Capital? 

By  HOWARD  SCHENCK  MOTT 


KN  we  d<  houae«-leuning  in  this  country  we 
make  a t!  trough  job  of  it ; few  corner*  are  ne- 
glected. und  when  we  get  started  on  these 
periodic  anil  much-needed  join.  the  dust  i*  kept 
Hying.  The  air  lieimi'"*  tbick,  nnd  *»nie  of  tlie 
du*l  settle*  in  previiMialy  clean  pirns*.  Until 
we  open  (he  window*  and  wi|ir  o(T  the  mantel- 
piece* our  Inst  condition  «eiin  wur-w-  than  our 
lir-t . 

lVrhu|>*  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  State*  wn*  a 
liou**  elraning  more  meded  than  it  was  three  year*  ago.  The  din- 
elamiirea  of  (lie  insurance  inii-M  igatioii  were  Htartling,  thone  of  the 
Intrrxtatr  t'otnnu-rce  Commisoion's  investigation  of  Union  1‘uriiic 
amazing.  and  Utaae  of  the  I’uldir  Service  CuuiiminaV  im|uirie* 
into  the  affair*  of  Interlionnigh  Met ro|Nilitun  astounding.  One 
mom.  that  of  the  insurance  nanpaiiie*.  ha*  l**-n  pretty  well  ck-ancd, 
hut  we  are  still  binj  in  (he  corner*  of  (lie  oilier  two.  ,\  good  deal 
of  railroad  rel«ate  filth  ha*  l**-n  discovered  and  vigorously  attacked; 
hut  t Ih*  production  of  (hi*  particular  form  of  dirt  appear*  to  have 
leaned,  m that  it  is  Mcnmiy  merely  to  clear  away  that  already 
made 

Iji't  year  the  passion  for  cleanliness  spread  like  a forest  fire  after 
a drought.  The  fuct  that  a few  house-*  were  dirty  led  to  widespread 
siispirion  that  foulnew*  prevailed  in  all.  From  the  rank*  of  the 
earnest  worker*  for  real  reform  the  mania  for  clean  lines*  wa*  dif- 
fused. until  an  army  of  voluideer*  were  in  the  field  tient  upon  dis- 
covering dirt  whether  it  existed  or  not.  The  murk  raking  maga- 
zines and  our  impetuous  Chief  Magistrate  performed  a real  nervier 
to  the  community,  although  they  may  at  time*  have  forgotten  that 
cleanlines*  was  second  to  the  godliness  of  fair  play.  Kven  the 
gentleman  in  Host  on.  who  alternately  play*  the  role  of  the  arch- 
enemy and  the  arch-friend  of  frenzied  finance,  must  grudgingly  la- 
given  credit  for  pointing  out  some  of  the  filthy  place*.  In  all  these 
rase*  such  credit  a*  shall  he  given  must  be  reluctant  Iw-cause  of  the 
methods  employ  id.  Hut  when  the  paswion  for  cleanliness  took  |«**- 
*r**ioii  of  un  army  of  volunteer*,  made  up  of  new*pa|M-r*,  |*dition»ns, 
and  well-intentioned  |*-ople  generally,  who  knew  nothing  nlsnit  the 
goal  of  the  |M>pular  crusaile  in  which  Ihrv  were  enlisted,  the  move- 
ment heratnr  wholly  chaotic  nnd  unreasonable. 

Of  course  the  body  of  invested  capital  which  had  occupied  cor- 
porate premise*  took  fright  and  stampeded.  In  the  *tnni|>edc  the 
securities  of  all  corporations  suffered  from  tlie  witlulrawal  of 
capital,  with  little  regard  to  wliether  a corporation  had  been  well 
managed  or  not.  Kapecially  was  foreign  capital  withdrawn  from 
Amerienn  securities.  This  wa*  a more  seriou*  lo**  t hull  might  he 
*up|*med.  Not  only  is  a withdrawal  of  foreign  capital  felt  by  dis- 
credited corporation*.  but  if  profoundly  affect*,  through  tin-  inter- 
national exchange*,  the  financial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
country.  What  method,  then,  will  I*-  found  moat  effective  to  retain 
in  this  country  the  major  portion  of  the  gold  imported  last  fall  in 
payment  for  our  staple  product*.  *n  as  to  keep  available  for  the 
needs  of  this  country's  enterpris  •*  the  present  supply  of  loanable 
capital?  Is  there  any  necessity  for.  and  does  any  recent  event  con- 
stitute, an  invitation  not  only  to  foreign  but  to  domestic  capital? 

Tlie  lessons  of  I ant  year's  tinancial  panic  and  present  business  de- 
pression. to  the  extent  that  those  trouble*  weie  aggravated  by  over- 
diligent  hoiise-rli-aiiing,  almost  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  heart  by 
the  country.  In  many  directions  there  appear*  In  1*-  a growing 
opinion  that  we  have  done  sultU-icut  house-cleaning  to  make  it  advis- 
able at  least  to  allow  the  du*t  to  srtllc  thoroughly  before  taking  a 
fresh  start.  Wc*  seem  to  lie  finding,  too.  that  the  withdrawal  of 
rapital  from  investment*  in  securities  is  not  a matter  that  tin- 
country  ran  afford  wholly  to  ignore. 

In  tin-  last  year  or  two.  following  tin-  lead  of  the  Admini*tratiort 
at  Washington,  State  legislatures  have  enacted  a great  many  two- 
cent  and  two-and  one-ha lf-rent  Jiasscngcr-fare  laws,  and  State  rail- 
road commission*  have  ta-en  busy  rislucing  freight  rates.  ap|iarcntly 
on  no  hi-Mer  theory  than  that  the  railroads  were  merely  depredators 
and  unclean.  In  the  South  and  the  West  popular  sentiment  ran 
high  in  it*  hnatility  to  I he  railroad*.  Win  n Governor  Glenn  of 
North  Carolina  found  that  the  State  p***ct1ger-rale  law  was  not 
proof  against  an  injunction  from  a Pnlt-ral  court  in  the  case  of 
two  Southern  Railway  agent*,  he  threatened  to  rail  out  the  militiu 
to  enforce  the  will  of  the  people  of  that  Statp.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  inllammatorv  talk,  and  the  Governor  catered  to  local  preju- 
dice on  the  question  of  State  rights.  The  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany hail  a controversy  with  Governor  Comer  of  Aluluima  over  the 
|ia*.*engrr  rale  law-  of  lluit  State,  which  for  u time  threatened 
M-rioua  consequence*.  In  Arkansas,  the  Stale  government  purposed 
declaring  forfeit  the  charter  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  Railway  < « an  pony  for  failing  to  observe  the  provision*  of 
an  unreasonable  State  law.  The  effort  to  cut  out  the  supposes! 
cancer  of  railroad  oppression  was  energetic,  and  it  hud  the  support 
of  puldic  opinion. 

Since  then,  of  course,  the  Federal  courts  have  very  generally 
protected  the  legal  right*  of  the  railroads  and  other  corporations. 


and  two  very  important  ease*  involving  the  North  Carolina  and  the 
Minnesota  rate  laws  have  U-en  decided  bv  the  United  State*  Su- 
preme Court  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  Those  decision*  undoubtedly 
tad  a far-reaching  effect  in  deterring  umvwmttalile  legislation  and 
agitation,  and  they  may  even,  ihemselves.  have  intlucm-rd  popular 
sentiment  in  wane  degree  to  aobemtx*.  Vet,  irrespective  of  the 
restraining  intlucnec-  id  thr  rourt*.  a curiously  different  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  public  seein*  quietly  to  have  grown  within  the 
|»*t  few  month*,  und.  with  the  approach  of  the  | 'residential  cam- 
paign. politician*  of  all  parties  have  been  listening  for  the  under- 
current of  opinion  resulting  from  that  apparent  eluingt-  of  attitude. 
Not  long  ago  the  Atbinta  Cona/tfu lion,  one  of  the  leading  paper* 
of  tin-  South,  told  its  reader*,  in  effect,  that  they  had  been  punished 
by  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  Southern  enterprise*  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  prejudice  against  corporations.  And  that  they 
should  make  every  effort  to  imlu«-e  capital  to  return.  The  mnat 
ordinary  conunent  upon  the  recent  s|*-i-ial  message*  of  tlu-  l*re*i- 
dent  is  that  they  are  “brief  and  free  from  vituperation.”  The 
Interstate  Commerce  ('otiinii*.*ion  ha*  recommended  to  Congress 
that  the  n|x-rati<  n of  what  is  known  a«  the  “commodity  clause” 
of  the  Hepburn  Rate  Rill  I*-  «u*|wn*h-d  until  January  1.  MHO,  so 
a*  to  give  to  (lie  railroad*  a littlr  more  time  in  which  to  untangle 
(heir  coal  land*  and  other  miseelbim-on*  property  from  their  rail- 
road property.  There  ha*  even  w-rmnl  to  be  considerable  danger 
of  un  open  rupture  U-lwren  tlie  President  and  Congress  recently, 
w hich  really  has  significance  chiefly  because  it  exhibits  a dewire  on 
tin*  part  of  Senators  and  Representative*  to  find  some  means  of 
protest  against  Mr.  Roosevelt's  vagaries  without  endangering  the 
chance*  of  Republican  success  in  tin*  fall  election*. 

There  i*  still  another  notable  movement.  A campaign  has  hern 
undertaken  l.y  business  men  generally  against  unreasonable  legist*- 
tion  and  popular  agitatii.n  against  eor|iorat Iona,  or.  in  fact,  against 
any  sort  of  radicalism  that  w ill  delay  I he  return  id  prosperity 
The  National  Prosperity  Ansorintion  ha*  Is-en  nrgnnizeil.  and 
representative*  sent  on  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  President. 
Of  course  the  meuning  uf  the  movement  cannot  lie  found  in  the 
ridiculous  language  of  the  address  tu  the  President  or  in  that  of  hi* 
reply,  nor  even  in  the  faith-cun*  method  of  bringing  alsuit  a return 
of  prosperity  by  saying  that  depression  shall  cease  to  exist,  lint  it 
can  and  prohnbly  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  business  men  have 
liceomc  tired  of  radicalism,  and  will  throw-  the  weight  of  their 
influence  in  favor  of  reasonable  governmental  method*.  The  forma- 
tion of  tlie  assiN-iution  and  the  visit  of  its  representative*  to  Wash 
ington  will  not  la?  without  effect  upon  the  popular  mind.  In  some 
respect*  tld*  movement  hear*  resemblance  to  the  attitude  of  busi- 
ness interest*  throughout  the  country  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  IH1M1.  This  work  for  conservatism  may  yet  have  an  important 
la-uring  on  the  selection  of  candidate*  for  office  by  one  or  the  other 
or  by  both  political  parties  this  year,  and  may  be  an  influence  in 
determining  the  election. 

If  the  foregoing  shall  Is-  found  to  he  a fairly  accurate  statement, 
from  such  indications  as  haw  come  to  tire  surface,  of  a tendency 
toward  w—tmtim  In  the  attitude  of  tin-  public  toward  corpora* 
lions,  its  importance  cannot  lie  overestimated.  In  no  country  of 
the  world  are  lawmaker*  and  |Militicbin*  generally  quite  so  respon- 
sive to  public  opinion,  quite  so  keen  in  discovering  indication*  of  a 
change,  as  in  t hi*  country.  <Jur  laws  represent  tin*  will  of  the 
jM-ople,  alt  bough  they  may  l>e  an  exhibition  of  a temporary  state  of 
mind.  Perhaji*  a confirmation  of  the  tendency  may  be  found  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Presidential  canvass  now  progresses.  In  the 
selection  of  delegate*  to  the  Republican  convention.  Secretary  Taft 
npp«-arx  already  to  have  a majority,  and  the  chances  to  favor  bi« 
nomination,  and  conversely  tlu-  chance*  of  a stampede  for  Roosevelt 
grow  smaller.  Few  people  will  dispute  the  statement  that  Secre- 
tary Taft,  with  hi»  judicial  mind  and  governmental  experience. 
Would  b?  a far  more  conservative  candidate  than  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
On  the  Democratic  side  the  failure  of  New  York,  New  Jersey , and 
Connecticut  to  instruct  for  Mr.  Itryan.  and  what  appear*  to  be  a 
growing  tendency  to  push  other  and  more  conservative  Candidate* 
to  the  front,  looka  a*  If  some  Democratic  |M>litician*  realize  the 
desirability  of  a conservative  candidate. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  d inlet  and  important  intercut  of 
the  political  element  in  finance?  Few  student*  will  claim  that  the 
political  situation  is  the  exclusively  important  factor.  Unqueation 
ably,  however,  it  is  a factor  of  great  importance,  for  it  represents 
at  present  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  corporate  enterprise. 
So  far  ha  capital  was  frightened  out  of  corporate  investment*  by 
[sipular  hostility  toward  corporation*,  the  slightest  indication*  of 
u change  in  public  opinion  will  I**  reflected  by  returning  confidence, 
and  returning  confidence  will  mean  more  to  the  country  than  any 
other  one  thing.  If.  a*  many  people  Itrliew.  tin*  character  of  our 
institution*  i*  to  Is-  wholly  changed  so  as  to  become  socialist ie.  this 
discussion  may  Is-  idle:  for  capital  will  remain  outside  of  tin-  house* 
it  lias  vacated.  No  amount  of  “manipulation”  for  higher  price* 
in  the  stock  market  could  then  pemiade  capital  js-rmancntly  to 
occupy  corporate  premises. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
GRAFTERS  AND  THE  ELABORATE  FORCES  OF  THE  PROSECUTION 

II.— WHY  WHOLESALE  IMMUNITY  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  GRAFTERS 


By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


fouler  ne*t  of  corruption  was  mr  attacked 
liy  reformer*  than  I In-  city  government  of 
Nan  Francisco  in  l'.MIfi.  Graft  wholesale 
and  retail  pervaded  every  department.  It 
wra*  clear  to  every  observer  tluit  tlu*  graft 
machine.  Iiruded  l»y  Mayor  Schmitz  and 
manned  liy  puppet*  elected  from  varum* 
lalior  organizations.  not  an  representative 
members.  hut  because  they  would  obey  all 
orders,  was  really  dominated  by  Ale-  Kuef. 
In  it*  sinister  way  the  organization  was 
perfect,  n rapariotia  partner  in  every  profitable  specie*  of  vice  and 
• rime,  an  nppre*sor  of  all  who  refused  to  j«y  graft,  and  u ruthless 

Clunderer  of  all  individual*.  Arm*,  or  corporation*  who  nought 
**ve  to  carry  on  legitimate  lm*ine**  requiring  municipal 
franchise. 

Popular  clamor  against  the  grafter*  wn*  universal.  Citizen* 
everywhere  insisted  that  all  the  grafter*  must  lie  punished.  The 
manner  of  identifying  the  guilty  wn*  rather  uncertain,  itudotph 
Spreekel*,  according  to  the  acenunt  given  liy  his  eulogists,  finally 
determined,  inasmuch  a*  he  emild  not  induce  fifteen,  or  ten. 
or  even  five  men  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  to  constitute  himself  a 
< omniittrc  of  one  to  reform  and  cleanse  the  city  government  and 
ailminister  punishment  to  those  who  deserved  it.  He  guaranteed 
ft I on.ooo  for  the  exjiense*  of  tl»e  nrmcrution.  Part  of  this  *1101  he 
olitainrd  liy  private  su laser ipt ion  from  citizens,  hut  1110*1  of  it  runic 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  I'p  to  t lie  present  the  e\|trn*c*  of  pmsccii- 
tion  are  estimated  to  have  liern  nearly  Imt  the  exact 

figures  are  not  known. 

It  i*  necessary  at  this  point  to  consider  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Spreekel* • *»v*  that  lie  organized  it. 
dominated  and  still  dominate*  it.  solely  in  the  interest  of  reform 

and  civic  purity,  lie 
is  a young  mail,  stal- 
wart. energetic,  of 
pleasant  manner,  per- 
sistent in  following  a 
course  of  action,  and 
|Ni*»i-*«t-i|  of  a fortune 
that  is  estimated  at 
several  millions  of 
dollars.  Popular  sym- 
pathy was  with  him 
from  the  outset,  and 
it  is  only  recently 
that  disatferl  ion  lias 
occurred,  since  the 
|ss>ple  have  la-gun  to 
criticise  hi*  action  in 
granting  immunity  to 
every  on*  of  the 
thieving  supervisor*, 
and  promising  it  even 
to  the  unspeakable 
It  uef.  The  indicted 
official*  of  th«  various 
public- service  corpora- 
tions declare  that 
these  iiniminitir*  were 
grunted  a*  part  of  a 
«eln-nie  to  eorree  from 
the  iiuniune  grafters 
fal**-  testimony  that 
should  convict  iln*  cor- 
poration men  of 
hrils-ry.  Mr.  Spreekels 
nml  hi*  associate*  de- 
clare tlnil  this  a»ser- 

lioii  is  not  only  false,  hilt  that  it  is  mere  rubbish.  They  say  tluit 
if  Itiief  would  even  now  “come  through*'  with  Hie  truth  fas  they 
conceive  it|  they  could  convict  and  punish  the  corporation  men. 
A l«o  that  they  are  uc!itat>d  only  by  patriotic  impulses;  that  they 
gave  immunity  to  the  confessed  hrils- takers  lie-auw  that  was  the 
only  way  to  convirt  brilwr*. 

And  here  we  eome  «i|-«it  I lie  v-rv  important  «|iiestion  of  motive. 
The  official*  of  the  I'liitcd  Railroads  a«sert  that  .Mr.  Spreekel*  mid 
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hia  associate*  have  deliberately  turned  the  forces  of  the  State 
from  the  prosecution  of  grafter*  to  the  persecution  of  t'nited  Hail- 
road*  men.  in  order  ( tint  hv  imprisoning  them  or  driving  them  into 
exile  the  aifuir*  of  the  company  would  Ik*  thrown  into  confusion, 
it*  securities  would  fall  in  value,  ami  Mr.  Sprocket*  and  hi* 
associates  might  then  buy  the  concern  at  a low  price  and  Luke 
charge  of  all  San  Franei-s o's  street  lran*|»ort*tion.  thereby  acquir- 
ing  great  financial  profit,  besides  gaining  political  control  of  the 
rich  State  of  t'alifomia 
by  virtue  of  their  groat 
success  a*  reformer*. 

I put  thia  proposi-s 
lion  to  Mr.  Spreekel*. 
and  he  denounceil  it  us 
false. 

**  My  motives,"  he  *uid. 

" have  been  unselfish 
from  the  la-ginning.  amt 
I have  no  other  aim  than 
to  serve  the  people  of 
San  Francisco.  It  is 
monstrous  to  say  tluit  1 
aiu  trying  to  take  pos- 
Heoaion  of  any  public- 
service  cor|Miration.  I 
will  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  any’  such 
enterprise." 

Francis  J.  Ileney.  tin? 
princi|>nl  putdic  prose- 
cut  or  under  Mr.  Spreck- 
els's  direction,  made  sim- 
ilar denial. 

*’  It  s the  same  old 
cry."  he  said.  " When  I 
convicted  the  Oregon 
1 11  ni  her  thieve*  they 
raised  the  protest  thut  1 
was  working  iu  the  in- 
terest of  a |Mj)itical  con- 
spiracy. and  now  that  I'm 
after  these  ror|M>ratinn  men  they  nay  I'm  in  a financial  conspiracy 
It’s  all  ImmIi." 

As  a confirmation  of  hi*  theory  tluit  tin*  graft  prosecution  was 
diverted  from  its  original  general  design  into  an  effort  to  ruin 
him  and  his  associate*,  so  that  Mr.  Spreekels  and  his  fellow 
workers  could  buy  tin*  t'nited  Railroad*  cheap,  and  thus  acquire 
the  transportation  business  of  San  Francisco,  President  Patrick 
Calhoun,  of  the  t'nited  ltailmads.  lays  much  stress  on  lltc  fact 
that  the  Municipal  Street  Hailway  Company  of  San  Francisco  filed 
its  charter  011  April  17.  11MMI.  the  day  Is-fure  the  earthquake  and 
fire.  The  prineipal  owners  of  the  coni|Uiiy  were  Rudolph  Spreekels 
und  -fames  I).  Phelan.  The  plan  of  o|s-ration.  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  - 
Nprrekcl*  in  published  Interviews,  was  to  csmija-te  with  the  t'nited 
Railroads  by  running  for  ten  blocks  at  a time  along  the  tracks  of 
the  t'nited  Railroad*,  then  going  around  a block,  and  again  using 
ten  block*  of  the  company'*  track*,  paying  therefor  interest  on  the 
original  cost  of-  construction,  as  provided  by  law. 

" Hut  when  they  thought  they  could  drive  u*  out  of  existence 
by  Using  the  prosecuting  power  n*  a dills"  says  Mr.  Calhoun, 
“they  dropped  their  Municipal  Hail  way  scheme  and  devoted  all 
their  energies  to  ruining  il*.’’ 

This  ulso  I submit t< d to  Mr.  Spreekels. 

"The  charge  i*  untrue."  lie.  said.  "Our  sole  idea  was  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  |n»**ildc  to  operate  cars  efficiently  and 
with  profit  by  mean*  of  the  underground  trolley  system.  We  were 
n<-l  going  into  a general  competition  with  the  ('nited  Railroad*. 
TIip  l»-t  proof  of  that  is  that  we  were  ready  .to  sell  out  to  the  city 
nt  any  time.  Our  charter  provided  that  we  would  turn  over  the 
road  to  the  city  whenever  rrspiiml.  upon  receiving  the  amount  of 
our  original  investment,  plus  interest.  We  intended  to  make  iliat 
demonstration  in  js-rfectly  good  faith:  but  after  the  fire  the  project 
was  drop|*-il." 

It  i*  a furl  that  nothing  was  ever  done  toward  establishing  the 
Munici|«il  Railway  lints  after  the  fire 

Now  l«-t  u*  consider  the  record  of  fad  in  the  ease.  As  early  as 
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November,  1905,  Mr.  SiimlrU 
und  Ids  tMiriatr,  Juiiim  l>. 

I'lu-luii.  a former  Mayor  of 
Nm  KninrlMv,  shrewd  luiikrr 
■ till  (NHUM-IMOr  of  nillllOlU  ol 
dollar*.  U-gau  An  investiga- 
lion  ;»f  the  misconduct  of 
inunici|>al  officer*.  They 
found  no  legal  (.roof  of  cor- 
ni|itioii.  although  moral  proof 
abundant.  Tlu-ir  friend. 

Fremont  Older.  editor  of  a 
*an  Kraneiaeu  iicw*|ui|mt,  went 
to  Washington  aud  asked 
President  lliNnerrK  lo  lei  Mr. 

Ileney  go  lo  San  Francisco 
and  help  the  reformers.  The 
I*  resident  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  reform,  hut 
•lid  not  wish  to  lake  Mr. 

Henry  away  from  the  perse- 
cution of  lumber  thieve*  in 
Oregon.  Mr.  Older  returned 
to  San  Francisco.  ami  alter 
Mime  time  discovered  tluit 
t hi  nit  men  were  importing 
Chinese  women  into  California 
for  immoral  purpose*.  fThi* 
n-eord  is  from  Mr.  Older* 
testimony  in  the  Tevi*  lilwl 
case, j W inn  the  discovery  of 
this  ancient  crime  was  re- 
ported in  Washington  Mr. 
ileney  was  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. With  him  lie  brought 
William  .1.  Burns,  long  of  the 
Tinted  States  Secret  Servin’, 
aide  detective,  an  expert  in 
di«guNca  and  in  fut  homing 
mysteries.  As  a result  of 
their  activities  several  China- 
men were  arrested  and  in- 
dicted. Their  cases  have  never 
come  In  trial. 

William  II.  lamgdon,  elect- 
ed District  Attorney  on  the 
Kllcf  Schmitz  ticket,  was  per- 
suaded to  remove  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Duke  and 
appoint  Mr.  Ileney  in  hi* 
place.  Mr.  luingdon  was  at  ihut  lime  running  for  Governor  on  the 
llcarst  Independence  la-ague  ticket,  and  J.  .1  Dwyer,  manager  of 
the  iiearst  campaign,  prr*ua«lcd  him.  Mr.  Langd»n  ha*  ever  since 
done  his  |iart  faithfully  in  prosecuting  hi*  former  associates.  De- 
tective Bums  hired  a secret  headquarter*.  went  to  and  fro  himself, 
and  sent  his  detectives  among  the  boodling  supervisors,  and  early 
in  Dw>7  had  involved  aome  of  them  in  the  taking  of  bribe*.  Of  the 
secrecy  and  success  of  these  method.*,  of  the  princely  generosity  of 
Mr.  Spreckels  in  iurnisliing  tnnrkr-d  money  for  the  hril*-*,  much  Ini* 
I wen  already  published  in  newspaper*,  |icriodimls,  magazines,  etc., 
wi  the  details  need  not  l«c  re|ieatnl  here.  The  great  thing  was  that 
in  a concocted  criminal  transaction  enough  evidence  wa*  obtained 
to  convict  three  sii|MTvi*ors  of  bribe-taking;  three  out  of  the  aus- 
peet<s|  eighteen — B»x ton.  Walsh,  and  Loncrgan. 

“Big  .lim  " Gallagher,  president  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
whipper-in  of  the  grafting  pack  of  bound*' of  which  Ala*  Rnef  wa* 
master,  now  came  over  to  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  The  manner 
of  his  coming  over  l*  in  dispute.  The  proaccUtor*  way  that  they 
hud  accumulated  mi  mueli  proof  of  Gallugher  * on»>h<slm-%*  that  he 
was  f rigid eiied  into  aum-lider.  The  eor|*iralion  otlieial*  sav  that 
Gallugher  was  then  struggling  with  Kuef  for  mastery  of  the  |wick 
ami  welcomed  the  chance  to  ruin  Kuef,  save  himself  fnmi  all  pos- 
sible danger,  and  gain  other  advantages. 

Whatever  the  motive  Gallagher  went  out  by  appointment  to  the 
Presidio  and  made  his  peace  with  Mr.  Spreckels,  who  met  him 
there  at  night  alone.  The  Presidio  is  the  Tinted  State*  military 
reservation  near  the  Golden  (fate,  and  is  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  California. 

“ I understand  tluit  some  of  the  supervisor*  have  l**’i»  trap|N-d. 
and  that  they  are  to  have  immunity  if  they  help  the  prosecution 
to  gel  the  ' higher  ups,' " said  Gallugher. 

"That  i*  true,"  Mr.  Spreekela  replied. 

Gallagher  thcreii|>on  pointed  out.  it  i*  said,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  three  trapped  non  would  do  little  or  nothing  toward  mn 
victing  the  ‘higher-ups'  the  title  by  which  the  prosecutor*  desig- 
nated all  the  corf  Kira  t ion  otlieial*  they  accused  of  bribe-giving. 
Gallagher  promised  that  if  immunity  were  grunted  to  all  the 
eighteen  thieving ^tftficrvitinra  they  would  all  confess  to  Mr. 
Spreckcl*.  and  testify  in  court  that  Ala*  Kuef  had  hritied  them. 
Only  in  thi*  way.  hr  is  said  to  have  argued.  «nuld  the  prosecution 
hofie  lo  convict  Kuef.  Mr.  Kprcrkcl*  promised  to  give  immunity 
to  the  eighteen  on  those  terms.  Not  without  *tonn  and  sins*  was 
confession  obtained  from  all  the  eighteen  IsKidlers;  but  finally  they 
went  one  by  one  to  the  secret  headquarter*  of  Detective  Burns, 
made  full  confession*  of  how  lluef  hr i lied  them,  and  revived  their 
guarantees  of  mmiiinity. 

N’ot  only  did  these  eighteen  thieves  m-eive  the  immunity 
promised,  but  they  were  allowed  by  the  prosecution  to  kwp  both 
their  bribe*  and  t heir  public  oilier. ‘to  still  legislate  for  the*  city  of 
San  Francisco  with  Kuef*  dirty  dollar*  in  their  pocket*.  Aud  thia 


unparalleled  situation  present* 
another  problem  in  morals.  The 
pruM’cutor*  say  tluit  tliey  could 
not  hofie  to  convict  anyUidy  on 
circunistuntial  evidence  alone; 
that  It  wa*  abMdutcly  necessary 
to  accept  all  eighteen  super- 
visor* a*  State’*  evidence  or  get 
no  confession  at  all.  and  tluit 
tlM*y  expected  through  the  testi- 
mony of  the  eighteen  to  convict 
Kuef.  and  through  Kuef  to  con- 
vict the  “ higher  U|M.*'  Tin-  In- 
dieted  public- s«tv iiv  corfMiration 
official*  all  declare  that  they  arc 
innocent;  tluit  the  immunity 
iKirgain  with  the  supervisor* 
and  a similar  bargain  with 
Kuef.  which  we  shall  presently 
consider,  were  part  of  a de- 
lils*ralc  plan  to  procure  false 
testimony  against  them,  con- 
vict them,  and  smash  their 
companies  so  that  Messrs. 
Spreckels.  Phelan,  rl  a/.,  could 
buy  tin’s*  companies  cheap,  to 
say  nothing  of  gaining  political 
eonlrul  of  the  State. 

The  mind  unluiuiliar  with  the 
vitriolic  bale*  and  unmeasured 
virulence  that  aectwnfMiny  dis- 
pute*  in  the  sciuitrupicul  city 
of  San  Francisco  revolt*  at  the 
mere  Huggestum  of  any  group  of 
men  seeking  fortune  at  the  ex- 
ftense  of  the  liberty  and  reputa- 
tion of  their  rival*.  The  proee- 
‘ciitor*  assert  that  they  have 
tried  and  still  are  trying  to  pul 
the  cor|M>ration  men  in  priMiu. 
Their  motive,  they  declare,  j* 
solely  the  desire  to  do  justice. 

“Conditions  that  prevailed 
here.”  said  Mr.  Spreckcla  to  me. 

“ exist  in  every  American  city. 

We  are  doing  nil  we  can  to 
abate  them  in  San  Francisco. 

We  may  have  made  mistake*, 
hilt  all  we  have  nought  was  to 
punish  the  guilty.” 

Having  conquered  the  guilty  supervisor*  and  given  them  im- 
munity in  exchange  for  confession.  Hie  prosecution  allowed  them  to 
remain  in  office.  When  Schmitz  had  l*vn  thrown  into  jail  to  await 
trial  on  many  indictments,  the  guilty  supervisor*  elected  one  of 
their  own  number-^Boxton — to  act  as  Mayor  in  place  of  Schmitz. 

At  this  there  were  great  manifestations  of  popular  disapproval, 
and  all  the  1mm slier*  were  put  out  of  office.  The  corporation 
officials  fsiint  to  the  retention  of  the  confessed  bribe-takers  in  office 
a*  a confirmation  of  their  theory  that  the  prosecutor*  had  entered 
Into  an  alliance  with  these  men  in  order  to  obtain  falac  testimony 
against  the  ” higher-up*. ” 

“That  theory  i*  untrue  and  preposterous,”  Mr.  Spreckels  said 
to  me.  “The  only  reason  tor  nur  allowing  the  guilty  aupcrvinnr*  . 
to  stay  in  power  was  the  fear  that  if  we  forced  them  out  Schmitz 
would  apfsiint  equally  corrupt  men  in  their  places.  The  power  of 
appointment  was  hi*  under  the  charter.  There  was  no  other  course 
lor  us  to  purxue  than  the  course  we  followed.” 

Next  the  prosecution  nought  to  make  Kuef  “ wane  through”  with 
a confession;  but  thi*  proved  a long  and  trying  tank.  lluef  could 
not  I*1  rowed.  He  wa*  wild  a*  he  was  unscrupulous.  How  the  wily 
little  lawyer  wa*  kept  for  month*  in  a private  prison  under 
scrutiny  mo  MiHpiciou*  and  strict  that  he  could  not  even  take  a 
laath  unwatehed.  how  the  watcher*  tried  to  break  down  hi*  resolu 
lion  by  telling  him  lie  had  talked  in  hi*  sleep,  how  they  tried  to 
shatter  hi*  nerve*  bv  k<-eping  a brilliant,  electric  light  Iduzing  all 
night  over  his  tied  and  by  awakening  him  every  little  while  to  ask 
how  be  felt — these  and  many  other  measures  used  upon  the  little 
man  have  all  been  related  in  court  and  in  public  print. 

Rnef  grew  thin,  but  he  still  refused  life-.*.  At  last  the 

prosecution  called  ill  Rabbi  Jacob  Nieto,  who  appealed  to  Rucf* 
love  for  hi*  family,  and  thus  brought  him  to  term*:  tor  this  grafter 
still  had  the  utmost  concern  tor  the  welfurc  of  lii*  aged  father 
and  mother  and  sister*.  lie  broke  down,  and  said  lie  would 
"come  through” — upon  condition  thnt  he  should  receive  im- 
munity. * 

But  the  astute  Rnef  would  not  move  in  the  dark.  Messrs. 
Ileney,  Burns,  and  Langdon  promised  him  jointly  and  severally 
lliut  if  he  confessed  hi*  guilt  he  should  go  free.  But  what  of 
the  judges  before  whom  he  wa*  to  lie  tried?  Would  they  grant  the 
District  Attorney’s  motion  to  discharge  Kuef!  I'art  of  the  agree- 
ment offered  by  the  prosecution  wa*  that  Kuef  must  plead  guilty 
to  the  crime  of  extorting  a bribe  from  a French  restaurant  keeper, 
ill  ret  uni  for  obtaining  a permit  from  the  Police  Commission  en 
aiding  the  Fn-m-limnii  to  carry  on  illegal  traffic.  Kuef  denied 
having  done  thi*  and  protested  against,  making  any  *ucli  pica. 

Tlie  prosecution  told  hint  that  after  he  had  plcndi-d  guilty  uml 
test itlrsl  in  court  to  all  hi*  guilt,  they  would  permit  him  to  with- 
draw the  plea  and  they  would  ask  for  hi*  discharge.  Thi*  was  a 
large  contract.  Rucf  would  not  move  without  assurance  that 
the  court  would  sanction  it  and  carry  it  out.  Mc*»r».  Ilrncy, 


W ill um  J.  Burn* 

W TUK  I.VITO  KTATKH  HUItinr  HEKVICK,  WHO  WA*  MWPUIIT  TO 
HAN  ruilimo  BY  I1KNKY  To  AKHIMT  IX  CARRY  l.N'O  Ol‘T  III  UoLI'll 
MI’KKCKKI-h'h  I’LAN* 
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Hum*,  mill  luingdon  gave  him  their  won  I on  it.  Rucf  wait  not 
suit  isfit-d. 

*'  Vim  run  rrlv  U|M>n  tin*  reverend  gentlemen."  wait  the  next 
assurance  the  pmweeutora  gave  him;  anti  thereupon  Horn*  arranged 
a meeting  at  midnight  at  the  Temple  Shmrith  Israel,  in  which 
tUe  Superior  Court  was  temporarily  held,  between  ltubhis  Jacob 
Nieto  and  Bernard  Kaplan,  as  Rucf*  representatives,  and  Francis 
J.  Henev  and  Judge  Frank  l£.  lhinne  of  the  Superior  Court.  What 
occurred  at  that  meeting  is  related  by  ltabbi  Kaplan  in  an  affi- 
davit as  follows: 

" Mr.  Henry  said  in  effect  to  Judge  Dunne;  4 We  arc  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Rucf  to  “ come  through/'  and  we  want  him  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  now»on  Inal  lieforc  you.  We  may  ask  you  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  that  plea  and  to  *ult*Litutr  the  plea  of  “not  guilty" 
und  dismiss  the  indictment  against  him/  To  which  Judge  lhinne 
substantially  replied  as  follows;  * I have  every  confidence  in  the 
District  Attorney's  office,  and  will  do  what  you  ask.'  Thereupon  I 
asked  Judge  Dunne  whether  I was  to  understand  that  if  Mr. 
Rucf  pleaded  ' guilty ' he  would  permit  and  consent  to  the  plea 
being  withdrawn  and  the  plea  of  ‘not  guilty’  substituted  and 
the  indietmrnt  * dismissed/  to  whieh  lie  answered,  'Yea,  sir;  ye*. 


sir;  certainly/  After  that,  ns  the  Judge  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  I again  asked  him,  in  effect:  * Your  Honor,  do  you  mean  to 
auy  you  would  allow  (he  plea  to  Is*  withdrawn  and  dismiss  the  case?' 
To  whieh  the  Judge  responded,  * Yes,  yes;  certainly/  and  took  his 
departure." 

The  rubbis  and  Prosecutor  Ileney  bail  h similar  interview  with 
Judge  William  1*.  laiwlor.  of  the  Superior  Court.  Judge  Isiwlor 
interrupted  Ileney  when  he  begun  to  talk  alsiut  " certain  cases 
which  will  wane  up  in  your  court."  No  name  was  mentioned. 

" I do  not  wish  to  go  into  any  particulars,"  said  Judge  Lnwlor. 
" I have  confidence  in  the  District  Attorney's  office,  and  so  long 
as  I have  confidence  in  the  District  Attorney’s  office  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Court  to  art  favorably  on  any  recommenda- 
tions or  request*  of  the  District  Attorney's  office  in  open  court.” 

With  these  assurances  of  safety  the  wily  Rucf  ut  Inst  capitulated. 
How  his  dramatic  confession  in  court  at  the  trial  of  Schmitz 
was  delivered  as  the  result  of  Detective  Burns's  secret  stage  man- 
agement. how  the  Rucf  immunity  contract  was  long  concealed 
Horn  the  public,  how  the  tardy  revelation  of  the  contract  resulted 
in  a revulsion  of  public  sentiment,  will  lie  taken  up  in  the  article 
which  will  appear  next  week. 


A Building  to  Promote  Pan-American  Peace 


RKPKESKNTATIVKN  of  I lie  twenty-one  republic*  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  present  at  the  recent  laying  of  the 
curnerstone  of  tin-  projrtlnl  Pan  American  building  in  Wash 
ington,  l»y  I'lrsuh-nt  KiNMcvelt.  The  structure  is  to  Is?  erected  for 
tile  use  of  (lie  " International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics," 
which  is  intended  to  further  good  will  and  mutual  understanding 
in  the  three  Americas.  The  site  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  his- 
toric Van  Nik*  raunsiou  un  (Seventeenth  Street,  halfway  between 


the  War.  State,  and  Navy  l)e|Ktr1meiit  Building  and  the  Potomac 
River.  It  i»  in  purt  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  contributed 
$750,000  toward  the  c\|m-m*o  of  its  const ruet ion.  In  addition  to 
the  President,  Secretary  of  Stale  Root.  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  John 
Barrett  made  speeches.  Cardinal  James  GiliUm*  delivered  the 
invocation.  The  prom-ding*  were  enlivened  by  a disagreement 
between  Mr.  IttsMcvelt  and  Mr.  Carnegie  concerning  the  imminence 
of  universal  |ieucc. 


The  Conference  with  the  Governors  at  Washington 


(Six  illuntmtinn  < 

IIK  Governor*  of  forty-four  State*  of  the  I'nion  us- 
scmblcd  in  the  Hast  Room  of  the  White  House,  on 
May  lit,  at  the  o|M-ning  of  one  of  the  most,  remark 
aide  conference*  in  the  piditieul  history  of  the 
nation.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by  President 
Roosevelt  for  the  purpose  of  di-s-ussing  plans  lor 
the  conservation  of  the  nation's  natural  resources. 
Many  distinguished  guests  were  invited  to  attend,  and  these 
included  Justices  Harlan.  Brewer,  White.  McKenna,  Holme*,  und 
Day.  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Andrew  Carnegie,  Janie*  J.  Hill,  John 
Mitchell.  Attorney  Generu I Bonuparte.  und  Witlium  J.  Bryan. 
Five  candidate*  or  near-candidate*  for  the  Presidency  of  the  t inted 
Slate*  were  utnong  the  conferees;  Governor  John  A.  •fnlin«on  of 
Minnesota,  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York,  Governor  Folk  of  Mis- 
souri, Vice-President  Fiii i bank*,  and  Mr.  Ilryan. 

President  Roosevelt  o|s-ned  the  conference  with  a uptt-h  in  which 
he  defined  its  purpose  us  follows; 

" This  conference  on  the  conservation  of  natural  retMiiircv*  is  in 
effect  a uieiting  of  the  rcprc-M.-ntative*  of  all  the  people  of  the 


« npfHMite  pope) 

Cnitcd  Stati-s  culled  to  couaidcr  the  weightiest  problem  now  before 
the  nation. 

"This  nation  began  with  the  belief  that  its  landed  possession* 
were  illimitable,  but  aln-ady  the  limit  of  unsettled  land  is  in  flight, 
and  indeed  hut  little  land  fitted  for  agricultiirv  now  remain*  tin 
occupied,  save  what  ran  I*-  n-ilaimnl  hy  irrigation  and  druiuage. 
We  In-gun  with  an  Ottiipprouchcd  heritage  of  fori— Is;  more  than 
half  of  the  timber  is  gone.  We  In-gun  with  *oal  field*  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  any  other  nation  and  with  iron  ores  regarded 
a*  inexhaustible,  and  many  experts  now  dcclurc  that  the  end  of 
Isdh  iron  and  i-oiil  is  in  sight. 

•'The  men-  increase  in  our  loiisumption  of  coal  during  1907  over 
moo  exceeded  the  total  eonsumpdoti  in  1*70.  the  Centennial  year. 
The  ettornious  stuns  of  mineral  oil  uml  gu»  are  largely  gone.  . . . 

"Finally,  wc  began  with  soils  of  unexampled  fertility,  and  w«i 
have  Ho  impoverished  them  bv  injudicious  n*e  uml  by  failing  to 
clieek  erosion  that  their  cii-p  producing  power  is  diminishing  in- 
stead of  increasing.  . . " 
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The  husband  willing  but  the  wife  reluctant 


1'  Im  nothing  hilt  u purtil  lone. I room  mi  the  fourth 
Moor  of  i In-  Kdiiealloiial  Allinncv  huiMtng. 
Unit  stand*  upon  ICji^t  Broadway  at  flip  contin- 
ence i*l  many  highways  and  tr'lrriM.  Outside, 
the  Sicilian  peanut-vendor  who  haa  unwit- 
tingly strayed  into  this  hostile  maze, .where  the 
small  boys  pass  his  wares  by  for  6i«res  and 
raisins,  sends  up  his  plaintive  appeal.  Carts 
clatter  below,  doors  slam,  school-children  shout 
at  play,  footsteps  resound  on  the  stone  stairs  outside  to  furnish 
that  setting  of  commonplace  things  among  which  tragedy  is  con* 
coaled.  And  the  sun  always  shines  through  the  clear  window 
punra  and  is  reflected  from  the  white,  glaring  walls,  aa  though  to 
accentuate  the  wretchedness  of  those  patient  waiters  who  fill  the 
lines  of  chairs.  Here  are  howed  men,  bewigged  old  women,  young 
girls  carrying  infants;  and  day  by  day  the  thousand  sorrows  that 
haunt  the  homes  of  the  ghetto  are  poured  forth  Into  the  ears  of 
the  ollicer  presiding  inside  the  small  office  behind  the  partition. 

The  la-gal  Aid  Iturcau  is  a department  of  the  Kdwvttiotial  Alii- 
anec,  mid  one  hnuu-h  of  this  takes  up  eases  of  domestic  troubles 
and  wife  desertions.  Its  work  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
caws  haudl.d  in  1902,  the  year  of  its  inception,  increased  to 
22.000  during  1907. 

Front  twelve  to  tilti-en  thousand  of  such  cases  are  handled  annu- 
ally in  tli<-  eight  police  courts  of  Manhattan  and  the  Itronx.  The 
great  majority  of  these  occur  among  the  immigrant  poor.  The 
wealthy  citizens  engage  attorneys  to  take  their  cases  to  the  Ku 
picnic  Court ; hut  the. poor  woman  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
ot  a lawyer  is  tomsl  to  go  In  the  |>nlicp  court,  where  she  is  often 
subjected'  to  humiliations  and  indignities,  and  brought  knto  contact 
with  III  icv<n,  drunkards,  and  con  United  criminals.  Often  unable 
to  speak  or  understand  Knglish,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Interpreter, 
in  fear  of  the  police  officers,  mid  with  » magistrate  who  has  neither 
leisure  nor  means  to  make  a searching  investigation  and  must 
reach  u rapid  decision,  she  is  often  the  victim  of  injustice.  Nor 
even  if  she  wins  her  caw  is  she  better  off  than  la-fore.  If  "In- 
lias  a cruel  or  drunkcu  liusbaud  lie  Is  sent  to  Blackwells  Island. 
1 lie  family  is  broken  up.  Ilie  children  are  comniittcd  to  some  insti- 
tution, uml  her  last  condition  Ix-coiuc-s  more  dc*|ierutc  than  Hu- 
ll rat. 

It  is  here  thiil  the  punitive  function  of  courts  of  law  mnkes 
just un*  nn  injustice.  Picture  n court  of  reeoneilmtinn  rnthi-r  than 
of  punishment,  a court  not  Uicki-d  by  the  authority  of  the  law. 
presided  over  by  an  ollicial  clothed  with  no  power  to  enforce  his 
decrees;  iningitu-  liustiand  mul  wile  resorting  thither  in  mutual 
anger  and  deputing  in  reronciliation,  litigants  who  come  breathing 
di-truction  and  threatening  enforcement  of  claims  and  arrive  at  nn 
amicable  compromise,  and  you  will  appreciate  the  surprising 
achievements  that  the  Court  of  Sorrows  accomplishes.  For  those 
s*or  who  tiring  thither  their  wrongs  for  adjiulicution  are  very 
■elpless;  uiialde  to  think  for  thrmnelvi-s,  they  jsiiir  out  their  hearts 
with  impliiit  mntidcmv  in  <l>*-ir  listener:  they  n«n|  only  a little 
earnest  counsel  mul  t ho  resolution  **f  their  wrongs  to  true  pro|sir- 
t muis,  and  tear*  of  angi-r  Im-ome  tears  of  pity  and  grief;  the  baser 
]iassions  arc  transmuted  into  the  gold  of  gladness. 


The  Court 
of  Sorrows 

A TRIBUNAL  WHICH  AIMS  AT 
RECONCILIATION,  NOT  PUNISHMENT 

By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


Domestic  troubles,  and  especially  desertions,  are  in  chief  measure 
due  to  ignorance,  misunderstanding,  and  a misconception  of  the 
mutual  obligations  ot  parcuts.  Since  I •<»->  desertion  has  been  a 
felony  where  tlierr  are  in  the  family  children  under  the  ape  of 
sixteen  years,  thereby  rendering  the  deserter  liable  Jo  extradition. 
Itut  neither  the  police  nor  district  attorney  can  devote  the  money 
or  time  to  tracing  deserter*  by  reason  of  the  Hood  of  more  urgent 
IiUmIim-m.  Furthermore,  the  apprehension  an<l  imprisonment  ot  the 
offender  are  no  boon  to  the  wife  and  family.  It  is  by  nu-thods  of 
conciliation  that  the  la-gal  Aid  Bureau  prevents  desertion,  and. 
when  it  has  traced  the  deserter,  efTeets  a friendly  solution  of  the 
troubles  that  caused  it. 

" Rosenatein,  Number  ftOO.”  calls  the  girl  clerk,  handing  n type- 
written form  and  an  appended  report  of  the  investigator  to  the 
presiding  officer.  A pale  girl  who  has  Bat  silently  in  one  corner 
steps  mournfully  iii9ide  the  small  office  partitioned  ofT  from  the 
main  room.  Her  lank  hair  is  plastered  down  over  each  temple, 
lu-r  large  eves  follow  the  Judge  with  a pathetic  motion,  and  the 
nose  with  its  broken  bridge,  which  would  in  must  women  ap[*eur 
a deformity,  only  adds  to  the  wan  Interest  of  her  face.  Her 
husband  has  deserted  her. 

'*  Wluit  U vour  man's  runnel"  asks  the  presiding  officer  in 
Yiddish. 

**  Aaron." 

•*  Where  is  he  livingt" 

*•  In  Brooklyn.'’ 

A string  of  questions  and  answers  billow*.  They  were  married, 
it  appears,  three  years  ago.  and  have  two  children.  Two  months 
ago  he  deserted  her.  There  is  a sister-in-law  with  live  sons  named 
Abram,  Joe,  Morris.  Isidor.  und  Leopold,  wlio  was  going  to  patch 
things  up,  hut  she  sold  her  furniture;  ami  her  uncle,  who  came  from 
Austria  in  the  steerage.  . . . From  this  voluminous  detail  the 
essential  feature*  are  gradu- 
ally unravelled.  Her  hus- 
band has  been  located  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  is  work- 
ing in  a bakery. 

•*  Would  you  tie  willing  to 
live  with  iiim  ugain  if  lie 
(simes  back?" 

She  bends  her  head  slowly, 
and  a half  smile  appeal* 


Resolved  upon  divorce — until  they  have  seen  the  judge 
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grotesquely  upon  Iht  face, 
which  in  the  • nils  Kliment  of 
misery.  I haw  mu  that 
hiii i It-  somewhere — 

She  hand"  up  photographs, 
mnr,  fu<h-«l  thing",  of  her 
itislmnd  ami  herself  in  wm|. 
ding  finery.  Yes,  she  will 
lake  him  bark.  Ivcrause  of 
the  children.  Suddenly  "he 
»ec|is ; and  »iniiiltancon«ly 
a tyjiewritrr  iiut*ide  clack" 
hideously,  punctuating  the 
Inui-u-s  of  her  grief. 

**  ( nn  your  husluiud  read 
or  write?" 

" lie  can'l  write,  hut  he 
run  read.’’ 

The  judge  dictate"  a letter 
to  the  stenographer. 

**  If  you  write  to  my  man 
he  will  run  away  ami — '* 

**  Never  you  mind.  I know 
what  it  UhL”  The  letter  is  written.  'Tome  here  on  Tuesday,  and 
he  will  lie  here  to  meet  you." 

The  faint  smite  appears  once  more  as  she  rises  to  go.  1 know 
it  now — 

**  That's  no  desertion,"  says  the  judge.  “ lie  liud  no  money ; he 
couldn't  get  n jot.,  ami  ran  away  in  despair.  Then  he  was  afraid 
to  return  Now  it  will  conic  out  all  right ; he  will  he  glad  to  go 
hack  to  her/’ 

It  wan  the  smile  of  the  Mona  Lisa. 

”.'ly  name's  Nam  Cohen,"  any  a a jolly,  red-faced  man. 

" What's  the  name  of  the  iium  suing  you?" 

“I  can't  remrmts-r.  It's  one  of  those  foreign  names:  something 
like  Noushilovila.  If  I come  face  to  face  with  that  scoundrel — “ 

This  is  n claim  for  damages  on  account  of  wrongful  dismissal. 
Hut  N’nasbilov it*  docs  not  ap|M-ar,  ami  in  his  place  a sauntering, 
simpering  woman  apix-ars.  She  is  garlsd  in  hlack.  save  for  five 
ecu r let  plume"  that  dangle  from  h>  r wide,  pleading  hat. 

“ I want  to  a"k  a little  legal  advice,''  she  vvlii-|sTs  coyly.  She 
hesitates. 

“ What  is  your  name?" 

“ Bret  rice.  * Oh,  you  rnriin  my  mahh-n  name.  I’m  Mrs.  tioldstnnc. 
Now  it's  like  Hus,  lira  such  a fickle  man.  we  can't  agree,  don't 
you  know,  and — " 

'*  What  do  you  want?'' 

'•  Why.  it's  like  this,  lie's  such  a fickle  man.  One  moment  he 


says  he'd  like  to  get  a divorce,  and  the  next  he  wouldn't.  I can’t 
understand  the  inan,  don’t  you  know." 

" Have  you  any  children?" 

" No,  air,"  she  simpers. 

“What  is  your  husband's  occupation?" 

“ He's  such  a fickle  man.  1 believe  he's  a night  policeman  now.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  married ?' 

“ Five  years,  but  we  don't  live  together.  You  see  it  didn't  last 
very  long,  only  a few  weeks.  When  he  calls  at  our  home — yes.  air. 
I live  with  my  parents — lie’s  so  polite  and  agreeable  tlu-y  can't  help 
liking  him.  Hut  he's  such  a tickle  mail,  and  it's  ‘out  uf  sight,  out 
of  mind,’  you  know." 

“ How  about  you?  Aren't  you  fickle?" 

“Oh  no,  sir.  I'm  not  fickle;  indeed,  I'm  very  firm." 

“ Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

**  I don't  know  what  I want." 

Nhm  Cohen,  who  is  still  waiting  to  demolish  Nnushilovilx,  sighs 
in  disgust  and  leans  resignedly  upon  the  radiator. 

" Do  you  think  lie'll  come  here  if  I write  to  him?” 

“ I don't  know.  sir.  lie’s  such  a fickle  man  you  can’t  under- 
stand him." 

“ Suppose  you  find  out  what  you  want  and  then  come  back.” 

“Mr.  Noashilovit/. !"  culls  the  girl  clerk.  Sam  toben  leaps  up. 
“Mr.  Nnasldlov it z ! Mr.  Noasbilovitz!”  No  answer.  Sam  Cohen 
relaxes  his  clenched  list,  anil  the  glare  goes  out  of  his  eyes. 

“ She  came  in  here  to  get  advice  ulsiut  something  und  changed 
iicr  mind."  says  the' judge.  “She'll  mine  Istck  again  soon." 

A husband  und  wife  enter,  he  angry,  she  scornful.  They  have 
lain  married  two  years,  she  claim-,  and  lie  will  not  support  her. 
He  plays  cards,  frequent*  dance  luills,  and  lswts  her.  She  wants  him 
to  leave  her  alone. 

lie  tells  his  story,  and  she  sits  at  his  side  in  scornful  si  lent"1. 
She  is  attractive  Isvond  the  women  of  the  Hast  Side;  and  her 
heavy-lidded  eyes  hold  exotic  and  alluring  glances  as  she  looks 
»»k  a nee  at  her  husluind's  auditors.  When  he  is  most  vehement  she 
folds  hrr  milnicurcd,  immaculate  hands;  when  he  adjures  she 
laughs.  These  ure  danger  signals. 

It  is  a comic  tragedy.  He  lost  his  joh  und  could  not  support 
her.  Yes,  he  dunces  with  girl",  hut  he  is  giving  lc»-ons  at  thirty- 
five  cents  nightly,  i She  laughs.  | One  morning  she  had  awakened 
him  at  six  ami  told  him  she  was  going  to  sell  the  furniture,  lie 
locked  the  bureau  drawers  and  locked  her  in  the  Hat.  When  he 
came  home  that  night  the  flat  was  empty.  Subsequent ly  he  saw 
her  leaning  out  of  a window  with  a strange  mun.  and  rushed  into 
the  house  and  struck  her.  < She  laughs  loudly.)  The  judge  looks 
grave. 

“ He  followed  me  for  t lire**  years  and  mado  me  marry  him."  she 
says,  not  troubling  to  deny  the  man’s  story.  “ I am  tired  of  him.” 


The  Room  of  a Hundred  Sorrows,  where  the  East  Side's  unhappy  ones  gather 
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The  instalment  waa  overdue,  and  the  furniture  has  been  taken 


The*  judge  begin*  a kindly  lecture  to  the  pair  of  disputant*. 
” Don't  you  both  understand  that  you  have  certain  duties?”  he 
asks.  " You  have  a child;  you  cannot  nITord  to  separate.’” 


“ She  don't  rare  for  the  child,  judge,  She  want*  to  he  a lady.** 

**  Will  you  live  with  her  If  nhc  I*  willing?"  • 

“ I will.  Judge.” 

“Will  you  live  with  your  husband  if  he  gets  a jol»T” 

“I  dona  want  to  live  with  him  or  we  him  again.  I’m  tired  of 
him.” 

The  judge  addresses  himnelf  to  the  husband. 

•*  I quite  understand  how  vour  wife  feel*,"  he  mv*.  " You  didn't 
support  her,  and  *lie  felt  hurt,  und  thought  slip*  had  a right  to 
see  uny  other  man  she  pleased.  Now  1*11  tell  you  what  to  do.  As 
soon  a*  you  get  a job,  bring  half  your  earning*  hen-  even*  week  and 
i'li  take  care  of  them  for  you.  Came  to  me — don't  go  to  her  or 
try  to  see  her.  Then,  when  you've  saved  up  a small  sum  I'll  wrul 
lor  her  to  meet  you.  Will  you  conic  here  in  six  weeks  from  now?'' 
addressing  himself  to  the  girl. 

“ What's  the  use?  I don't  wnntjiini.” 

M Never  mind.  Will  you  come?” 

“Ob,  I'll  come,"  auy*  the  girl,  indifferently. 

We  discus*  them  eagerly  when  they  have  gone. 

•'  You'll  never  get  them  together,  judge,**  any  a the  aiiint. 

**  You'll  Bee  that  1 will.  I understand  her  thoroughly.  Of  course 
litre's  more  in  the  case  than  the  huslmnd  suspects,  but  we've  got 
to  keep  tlu-m  together.  A*  soon  a*  she  liegin*  to  see  money  she'll 
change  her  mind.” 

We  douht  “ She  wants  to  be  a lady  ” — six  words  that  sum  up 
many  a domestic  tragedy. 

" And  lie  was  jealous  ami  lust  her  and  she  remain*  indifferent-. 
You'll  never  bring  them  together.” 

"Come  back  in  six  weeks  and  you'll  we,”  the  presiding  officer 
answer*  n*  wo  rise,  to  leave. 

'*  Mr.  Nonsbilovitx!  Mr.  Koasbilovitz!  Mr.  Noasbilovltxl”  calls 
the  girl  clerk.  A giant  of  the  steppe*  rise*,  shakes  himwlf.  and 
strides  forward  like  a tall  tower,  limide  the  private  room  Sum 
Cohen  i*  standing  with  fist*  clenched  and  Iduzing  eyes. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Noashiloritz?”  the  girl  clerk  ask*. 

“•la,  I'm  hi*  brother;  ho  sent  me,"  answers  the  giant,  entering. 
We  pause  at  the  door  und  listen  expectantly,  but  all  is  silence 
inside  the  judge's  room. 


THE  COUNTESS  SZECHENYI’S  ROYAL  WELCOME  TO  HUNGARY 


WHEN  THE  COrXTEKM  LADIHLAK  K7.BPIIKNY1,  NEE  WISH  RLADYN  VANUKKIIILT,  WAS  IXTROM'CED  BY  IIKH  UVKIIANO  TO  II1H  HUM* 
OARIAX  COIN  TUT  MEN  I TON  THKIH  RECENT  AKRIVAI.  AT  IIirDAPENT,  THE  roCPI.R  WERE  M AUK  THE  CENTRE  OK  AH  INTERESTED  A 
DEMONSTRATION  AH  THEIR  WKDDIN4I  AIMH  -Etl  IN  NEW  YORK.  THE  llltIHE  IIEINCI  I1KSIEOKII  IlY  M-AHII  LHIItT  1*11011  KIRA  1*11  EKH  ASU 
BEUnlNO-IXTTlR-WRmaifl.  THE  AIU(I\4I.  OE  THE  l*AIM  AT  THE  H/ECIIESYI  l A-TI.E  IN  ORMKZOE,  III  NIJABY.  WAR  WAUL  A JTCT*  DAY 
UY  THE  VILLAGER*,  WHO  RECEIVED  THEM  WITH  A WELCOME  WORTHY  UE  A AiStT  k HOU  ROYALTY 
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Admiral  Evan*  end*  hi*  last  Cruise  the 
Man  who  took  the  Fleet  around  a Continent 
coming  Ashore  from  the  “Connecticut’* 


The  Sailors  of  the  Fleet  parading  in  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


The  "Welcome''  Sign,  Fifty  by  Four  Hundred  Feet, 
erected  on  Telegraph  Hill  in  Honor  of  the  Fleet 


Some  of  the  Spectators  who  waited  on  the  Heights  overlooking  the  Approach  to  Admiral  Evans  and  Mayor  Taylor  smiling 

the  Harbor  for  the  Arrival  of  the  Fleet.  At  the  Left  is  the  Golden  Gate  upon  a solid  Mile  of  cheering  San  Franciscans 


SAN  FRANCISCO’S  WELCOME  TO  THE  FLEET 
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Germany  in  Transition 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 
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leviwm. 

last  ha*  not  vet  hy  any  means  been 
beanl  of  the  Harden  caw.  * of  those  con- 
tvrned  in  it.  Count  Moltke,  though  nomin- 
^ ally  rlnml,  in  *(il|  in  official  diwnuf: 
TT  R£SI  «>.  **“’•  ’*  Count  Hohi-nau ; Count  Lyaar 

I Mg&  wan  recently  sentenced  to  a term  of  int- 

' ' prtsnnmr -nt : Prince  Ku let! berg  ha*  hwn 

arrested  for  perjury  in  nnittction  m it li 
hi*  evidence  at  the  trial;  ami  Herr  Harden, 
on  April  112,  won  a libel  action  against  a 
Munich  paper  which  declared  that  he 
ed  hush-money  from  the  prince  to  the  extent  of  $2i>o,(MWI. 
result  of  that  action,  and  of  ike  declaration  of  Do*  judge  tlmt 
Harden  had  successfully  proved  that  he  vm  in  possession 
of  ineriininaling  evidence  against  Prince  Kulenherg  «n  only  In- 
to reopen  a ease  which  for  the  last  eighttton  months  has  filled  Ger- 
many with  the  most  painful  interest.  I have  no  intention  of 
going  into  any  i-xuiii  Unit  ion  of  the  unsavory'  details  that  have  al 
ready  Urn  revealed  or  into  any  forecast  of  tbon*  that  still  await 
piihlieity,  Kvc-ry  one  will  remember  their  general  trend,  and  that, 
for  my  present  purpose,  is  enough.  I merely  wish  to  consider 
the  whole  wretched  scundal  a*  one  among  many  other  tokens  tliat 
Germany  is  in  the  throe*  of  a profound  transition. 

Then*  is  perhaps  no  nation  that  has  altered  within  n single 
generation  in  so  many  essential  qualities  a*  Gernmny.  Material 
prosperity  sudden  I v dess-ending  njsrn  a country  devoted  to  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  has  brought  the  spirit  of  materinli«m 
in  It*  train.  The  idealism  and  the  love  of  science  and  knowledge 
for  their  own  wakes  that  distinguished  the  anlr-brllunt  genera- 
tion, and  eonslitiitfsl  Germany's  high,  austere,  and  distinctive 
claim  to  honor,  have  been  replaced  hy  a I slid  and  re|tellent 
utilitarianism.  The  Germans  arc  no  longer  the  greatest  nadera 
in  the  world.  They  went,  Indeed,  to  lw  in  some  danger  of  develop- 
ing for  book*  and  book- learning  an  almost  Knglish  contempt. 
That  intellectual  cosmopolitanism  which  used  to  be  one  of  the 
tmwt  admirable  and  sednetiv!  of  German  trait*  has  vanished  along 
with  the  dazzling  succession  of  author*,  scientists,  and  philosopher* 
who  were  it*  embodiment,  and  the  tin  worldly  professor*  who  fos- 
tered mid  perpetuated  it.  A new  luxury,  rest  less  news,  discontent, 
ami  chauvinism  have  invaded  all  classes.  The  Germany  of  to-day. 
pursuing  wealth  with  a more  than  American  ardor,  has  cultivated 
with  assiduity,  and  not  without  sMCCCss,  the  amenities  and  what 
Itnrke  called  "the  solemn  plausibilities’*  of  life,  has  hcMBW  more 
{sdished.  more  crrenKinlous,  more  preoccupied  with  the  small 
niceties  and  embellishment*  of  social  intercourse;  Imt  has  hut. 
or  is  rapidly  losing,  the  old  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners. 

('rime*  against  property  and  morality  have  multiplied  in  Ger- 
many in  the  last  thirty  years  with  an  appalling  rapidity.  Kimin- 
dal  juggleries  have  kept  pan*  with  them.  Iterlin  is  the  most 
«.-i>»ino|H>litan  and  tbr  most  corrupt  of  Kuro|ieaii  cities,  and  Haunts 
u coarseness  of  depravity  that  is  not.  I think,  equalled  anywhere. 
The  German*  have  rushed  into  city  life  just  at  a time  when  they 
nre  losing  tln-ir  spiritual  faith  in  theories  of  inoral  restraint. 
The  influence  of  the  Socialist  temper  is  not  tn  In-  sought  in  politic* 
olone:  it  ha*  indoctrinated  at  least  a third  part  of  the  Genunii 
nation  with  the  religion  of  the  crudest  materialism.  The  great 
city  on  the  Spree  which  a generation  ago  was  little  more  than 
a placid  village  shows  in  it*  style  of  life,  it*  mils,  its  cxulx-runt 
architecture,  its  restaurants  and  hotels,  its  strident  round  of 
gaiety,  the  trust  nes*  of  the  distance*  whieh  Germany  has  travelled 
in  the  last  generation.  Unity,  prosperity,  and  ini|icriali*in  have 
wrought  11  di*-p  and  visible  change  in  the  diameter  and  social 
outlook  of  tl»e  German  people.  Pornographic  literature  of  the 
most  revolting  and  debasing  quality  I*  becoming  a greater  evil 
in  Germany  than  it  ever  was  in  France.  The  marriage  age  among 
the  higher  classes  grown  Infer  and  later.  The  munlier  of  un- 
married women  of  h marriageable  age— estlmal«*d  al  considerably 
over  two  millions — and  the  great  increase  in  divorce*  emphasize  a 
growing  social  and  moral  un*outidncs*:  and  the  niany  scandal* 
of  recent  years  among  the  ariaforracy,  which  i»  always  and  in  all 
countries  the  first  class  to  show  the  taint  of  corruption,  point  to 
an  unmistakable  lowering  of  the  standards  of  national  morals. 
| do  not  my*elf  believe  that  thr  disease  has  yet-  |ie net  rated  far. 
To  talk  of  the  German*  as  di-eadetit  I*  ridiciilMi*  to  thnae  who 
know  them.  No  decadent  j*eopli-  hna  ever  increased  at.  the  rate 
of  a million  souls  a year,  while  at  the  some  time  reducing  the  rale 
of  mortality.  The  foundation*  and  structure  of  the  nation  an* 
Mill  in  tin*  main  sound,  and  German  life  and  character  still  retain 
most  of  their  ohl  vigorous  puritv  and  hardihood.  In  work,  in 
discipline,  in  r<«*  arch  the  Germans  are  Ml  ill  the  fontmiwt  or 
living  |M*ople*.  Hut  there  hits  tss*n  a change,  and  a change  that, 
in  spite  of  periodic  reactions,  will  almost  certainly  continue. 
The  rev. -list  ion*  of  three  mutc-i-smIi'c  trial*  Ihat  have  -prung  front 
llerr  llardcn’s  attack*  upon  the  court  canutrilla  are  aymnlonia — 
extreme  symptoms,  untypical  symptom*,  it  is  (rue.  hut  still  symp- 
toms— of  a real  and  pervasive  ileteriornthm.  The  age  of  German 
Stoicism  ha*  passed:  that  of  German  Kpiriircunism  has  Is'giin. 
We  may.  ami  probably  shall,  we  before  lung  -i  heullliy  revulsion, 
such  ii  revulsion  a*  in  the  Kngland  of  the  cighbt-lith  century  led 


to  the  Methodist  revival.  Meanwhile  Germany  continues  in  a 
phase,  an  ominous  and  unpleasant  phase,  of  moral  transition. 

Hut  it  is  not  alone  in  the  sphere  of  social  life  and  moral*  that 
an  observer  comt-s  aero**  the  trank*  of  a sweeping  revolution. 
Issikcd  at  broadly.  Germany  is  seen  to  be  trying  to  solve  three  dis- 
tinct hut  intimately  related  problems.  The  first  is  to  become  a 
great  naval,  cntuun-rcliil.  and  colon  in  1 power.  The  second  is  to 
ndjust  her  domestic  pulley  to  (he  fact  that  every  year  finds  her 
jwsstiig  morn  and  mure  <k*-idedly  from  a mainly  agricultural  to 
n mainly  industrial  state.  The  think  is  to  establish  a working 
compromise  between  the  cry  for  universal  suffrage  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  fact  of  a M*ini -autocratic  rtilerehip  on  the  other.  The 
llmt  of  Hum*  three  problem*  is  on  a fair  nay  to  solution.  The  last 
general  election  met  the  seal  of  national  approval  upon  the  policy 
of  ini|w-ria]isni  in  all  it*  many  forma.  The  Social  Democrats  alone 
isMisistently  oppose  it.  but  tlu-lr  power  is  for  t lie  moment  under  an 
eclipse,  uml  will  never,  in  my  judgment.  Is*  strong  enough  to  re- 
strain the  deep-seated  instinel  towards  naval,  comuu-relal,  and 
<s  don  in  I Km  pine.  For  nil  practical  purposes  tin*  ideal  of  u, 
Greater  Germany  and  of  the  manifold  nelivitir*  and  ambitiona  It 
comprise*  may  now  be  accepted  a*  injliedded  in  the  will  and 
consciousness  of  the  German  people. 

The  second  problem — tlmt  of  devising  an  equitable  political 
Imiunoe  between  the  interest*  of  industry  and  of  agriculture — is 
far  more  difficult.  It  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Agrarians — an  ascendancy  they  have  owed  partly  to 
the  immense  desirability  in  a military  country  of  keeping  the 
peasantry  on  the  soil,  partly  to  the  many  strong  links  of  social  and 
political  sympathy  that  have  always  united  the  nohklitv  and  the 
c rown.  anJ  partly  to  their  thoroughgoing  acceptance  of  tlic  nollcira 
of  iin|*-rialisni.  Now,  however,  that  imperialism  has  ceased  to  Is* 
u Tory  ami  Agrarian  monopoly  the  struggle  between  the  Liberal* 
and  the  industrial  interests  ou  the  one  aide,  and  the  Conservatives 
and  land-owning  interests  on  the  other,  I*  destined  to  take  on  n 
f-har|HT  intensity.  A great  and  complex  fight  is  on  for  the  control 
of  Germany's  development.  It  is  sixteen  years  »ince  Caprivi 
declared  that.  Germany  was  "no  Innger  an  agricultural  but  an 
industrial  state."  The  fact  was  scarcely  arguable  even  then;  it  is 
indisputable  now;  uml  with  the  increasing  population,  her  grow- 
ing dependence  upon  foreign  food-supplies,  and  her  vast  expansion 
of  manufactures,  it  will  soon  lie  accepted  hy  all 'Germany  us 
axiomatic,  ltut  it  is  n fact  whieh  tin*  implacable  selfishness  ami 
tenacity  of  the  Agrarians  have  hitherto  kept  from  any  adequate 
translation  into  term*  of  politics.  A tiew  economic  order  ha* 
arisen,  but  the  policy  of  the  Mate  ha*  not  yet  l*-m  adjusted  U>  it. 
Preponderantly  industrial  as  she.  i*.  Germany  i*  still  for  the 
greater  part  rilled  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  Agrarian* 
liavc  hern  relentless  in  their  use  of  {tower.  It  is  they  who  have 
l*vn  Clio  ri*a1  frumer*  of  the  tariffs  from  1879  till  to-day-.  The 
increase  in  the  corn  duties,  the  restriction*  upon  the  importation 
of  live  stock,  the  export  premiums  granted  to  sugar  producers — 
are  all  their  work.  It  was  they  who  overthrew  Caprivi.  It  was 
their  bourse  law  forbidding  nil  dealing!  in  “ futures of  whatever 
kind. — a law  recently  modified  t< > permit  of  transaction*  in  futures 
of  mining  and  industrial  stocks,  huL  not  in  com  and  mill  product* — ■ 
that  Iiis  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  exodlt#  of  Grniian  capital, 
of  (lie  high  German  hank  rate,  and  of  the  chronic  instability  of  the 
German  money  market.  Kverv  commercial  treaty  they  have  fought 
and  whittled  down  with  nil  the  weapon*  of  political  terrorism.  It 
was  their  op{K>sition  that  defeated  the  great  scheme*  of  canal 
development.  They  have,  in  short,  pursued  their  own  interest* 
with  a total  blindness  to  the  interest*  of  all  other  classes,  and  with 
a success  that  will  ante  to  lie.  looked  hark  upon  a*  one  of  the 
miracles  of  politics.  The  measure  of  German  discontent  and  of 
the  growth  of  Social  Dnuornuiv  i*  very  largely  the  measure  and 
the  product  of  Agrarian  ascendancy.  To  reduce  that  ascendancy 
to  legit  incite  proportions  is  one  of  the  mo*t  anxioua  task*  that 
lie  ahead  of  the  country. 

The  third  problem  i*  (be  constitutional  one.  The  Gennan  mind 
has  long  been  at  uneasy  pause  between  the  old  ideal  of  order  and 
the  new  ideal  of  lilicriy.  The  ficoplc  arc  Ix-ating  restlessly  agair*t 
the  hare.  They  tin*  asking  for  a share  in  the  government  com- 
mensurate with  their  power  and  intelligence.  They  an-  questioning 
the  social  and  political  miicccrs  of  a system  under  which  parlia- 
mentary government  serve*  merely  a*  a cloak  for  personal  ruler- 
ship.  Tltey  art-  beginning  lo  realize  that  the  ballot  an  an  end  in 
itself  is  liisullieicnl  : that,  divorced  from  responsibility.  it  is  little 
more  than  a national  plaything ; and  that  it  afford*  no  ndcquute 
wciirity  against  the  sttlsmlinalion  of  government.  to  the  interests 
of  :i  single  das*  or  against  the  caprices  and  hazardous  policies 
of  nlemliitism.  They  are  lie  coming  impatient  of  a parliamentary 
regime  without  the  party  system.  and  of  minister*  n**|*tnsiblc  to 
the  crown  Instead  of  to  the  |M»qtle,  They  are  working  round  to 
tin*  conclusion  that  ihi  Km|H*ror.  however  patriotic,  and  no  Chan 
rellor.  however  d«*xtt*w»u*.  rail  G*  quite  so  safe  a guardian  tif  the 
national  inlcri-sls  ns  (he  nation  Itself.  There  is,  in  abort,  a 
movement  of  o|iinion  which  is  l«  ■jlnning  to  i»si*i  (hat.  the  (iennun 
iH-aqilr  iiiusi  Ihi'niselves  Is-  (he  Gi'rmaa  giocrnmcilt,  Thai  is  {**1- 
(lie  mist  interesting  of  (he  many  developments  whieh 
eharacteriw  llto  pn*si*nl  transitional  stage  of  Germany's  growth. 


The  Table  and  Tools  on  which  the  Diamond  will  The  rough  Cullinan  Diamond,  which  The  Room  in  which  the  Stone  will  be  Cut,  an 

be  split  to  eliminate  the  Flaws  before  Cutting  weighed  a Pound  and  a Half,  and  Operation  requiring  One  Year  of  exacting  Labor 

when  Cut  will  be  worth  $5,000,000 


The  Manner  In  which  the  Entrance  to  the  Asscher  Factory  is 
Guarded.  A Permit,  which  It  cloaely  scrutinized.  Is  necessary  for 
tlie  Visitor  to  gain  Admission  to  the  Works.  It  is  needless  to  say 

that  the  Cullinan  Diamond  b guarded  with  ceaseless  Vigilance 


The  Cullinan  Diamond  on  Exhibition  before  Cutting 
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The  World-Cry — “Save  the  Forests” 


NE  of  the  most  significant  of  our  national  problem* 
hat  arisen  from  the  discovery  that  our  forest  re- 
source* may  no  longer  Ik-  considered  a*  inexhaus- 
tible. 

In  the  first  place  the  forest  was  an  active  enemy 
that  threatened  the  settler’s  home.  Day  after  day, 
from  year  to  year,  tie-  axe*  drove  back  that  ini- 
. mense  encroaching  army  of  trees  that  sheltered 
wild  beast*  and  enemies  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  crops  in 
the  clearings.  Next  it  became  a I swindles*  supply.  It  was  cut 
ruthlessly.  Trees  were  felled  for  the  sake  of  a few  feet  of  their 
timber,  uud  left  rotting  upon  Hip  ground;  or  uuseieiit ideally  tapped 
for  turpentine,  and  allowed  to  perish.  Whole  sections  were  and 
are  burned  over  by  forest  tires, 

And  now  tin*  preservation  of  what  is  left  of  those  almost  limit- 
less forests  that  covered  at  least  one  half  of  the  continent  has 
Ix-coinr  a matter  of  insistence.  Not  only  has  the  cost  of  wood  gone 
Imping  up  from  year  to  year,  hut  the  mountain  tojis  and  water* 
shed*  which  oner  received  rains  ami  stored  them  for  distribution 
among  the  lowlands  no  longer  fulfil  these  functions,  nnd  fertile 
regions  an1  Is-eoniing  desiccated  by  drought  or  ravaged  by  torrent*. 

Tardy  but  careful  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  this 
problem,  and  tlie  recent  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  Governor* 
of  various  States  for  the  purpo-«c  of  concerting  measures  for  forest 
protection  will  doubtless  u-sult  in  action  that  will  check  wasteful 
methods  in  the  felling  of  timber.  Schools  of  forestry  have  been 
established  in  several  universities.  Yet  forestry  in  America  is  the 
newest  and  least  understood  of  all  the  sciences.  We  must  hsik 
abroad  for  our  examples,  especially  to  Germany,  whose  forest*  are 
as  carefully  preserved  as  the  lives  of  their  wild  la-u»t*.  and  !o 
British  India,  whose  forestry  dc|wrlnu-nt  is  one  of  the  ltr»f  or- 
gan i/.e*l  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  world. 

In  common  with  other  Kuropcan  countries  of  advanced  eivilixa- 
tion.  Germany  Is  gun  to  discover  her  shortage  of  timber  about  tin* 
end  of  the  eighteenth  eentury.  About  the  same  time  the  ruin  of 
French  lands  by  torrents  from  the  denuded  mountains  made  clear 
the  necessity  of  M-ientifie  forest  regulation.  As  a nuu It  tin*  main- 
tenance of  protective  forests  was  provided  for  liv  Bavaria  in  1852. 
by  l*rus*iu  in  1875,  an«l  by  Wtirtlemls-rg  in  1871). 

Kurh  State  of  the  German  federation  administers  Its  own  forests. 
All  of  the  States  practise  forestry  with  success.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  Prussia  and  Saxony  are  particularly  interesting,  for  they 
show  how  forest*  may  be  kppt  constantly  improving  under  a system 
of  management  which  yield*  a handsome  profit.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  the  methods  of  Germany,  our  forests,  which  are  ls-ing  de- 
pleted three  times  as  rapidly  as  they  ran  In*  renewed,  would  supply 
our  entire  need. 

The  German  Km  pi  re  contains  nearly  35,i8H).l8M)  acres  of  finest, 
of  which  3l.lt  |»cr  *-ent.  lx- long*  to  the  State,  1.8  per  rent,  to  the 
Crown,  HU  jn-t  cent,  to  conun  unities,  46.5  |*-r  cent.  to  private 
indiridmil*.  and  the  remainder  to  mrporat ions  nnd  institutions. 
There  is  a littlr  over  three  fifths  of  an  nete  of  forest  to  each  r*it i - 
wn  and  fifty-three  cubic  feet  of  wood  to  the  acre  are  produced 
yearly  in  Germnny.  The  method  of  management  adopted  call*  for 
a sustained  yield.  No  more  wood  is  cut  than  the  forest  produces. 
I'nder  this  management  the  growth  of  the  forest,  and  consequently 
the  amount  cut,  has  risen  sharply.  In  1830  the  yield  of  tin-  Prus- 
sian forests  wus  20  cubic  feet  |sr  acre:  in  1803,  24  cubic  feet;  in 
18*81,  52  cubic  feet;  and  in  1804,  65  cubic  feet.  In  other  words. 
Prussian  forest  management  has  multiplied  the  rate  of  production 
threefold  in  seventy-five  years.  And  the  quality  of  the  product 
has  improved  with  the  quantity.  Between  1830  and  1004  the 
percentage  of  saw-  timber  row  from  10  to  64  jut  cent. 

Of  the  23.-500.000  acres  of  French  forests  the  State  owns  2.- 
707.000.  and  the  Department*  arid  commune*  3.472.000.  Since 
1827.  when  the  forest  code  was  |kv-***I.  the  State  ami  communal 
forest*  have  lieen  under  management.  The  State  forests  yield  a 
clear  profit  of  $4,737,260  a year,  or  $1.75  pi  acre:  95  cents  are 
spent  for  tin*  management  of  each  acre  every  year.  The  l«c*t 
managed  State  forest*  yield  alsuit  forty  cuhii-  feet  per  mere  annu- 
ally. 

As  far  liacfc  as  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  locul  restriction* 
against  clearing  mountain  sides,  enforred  by  fines,  confiscation, 
and  corporal  punishment.  In  the  main  these  prevented  ruinous 
stripping  of  hillsides,  but  with  the  French  Devolution  these  re 
strict  ions  were  swept  aside  nnd  the  mountain*  were  cleared  at 
such  a rate  that  disastrous  effect*  were  felt  \Hthin  ten  year*.  By 
18U3  tlie  people  had  become  ar*m*ed  to  the  folly  of  this  cutting. 
Where  useful  brook*  bad  been  Ihere  now  rushed  torrents  which 
lloodi-d  the  fertile  th-liU  and  covered  them  with  sterile  soil  washed 
down  from  the  mountains.  The  clearing  continued  unchecked  until 
some  KiHi.uuo  acres  of  farm  land  hail  Isen  mined  or  seriously  in- 
jund,  and  the  |Nipiilation  of  right i*-n  Department*  had  Issn  re- 
duced to  poverty  and  forced  to  emigrate,  By  18t|ll  tlie  State  took 
up  the  prold«-m,  liver  600,1100  arre*  have  been  aeqiiired  and  more 
than  one  half  of  this  area  has  U-en  planted.  Already  163  of  the 
torrent*  have  l«>n  entirely  controlled  ami  654  are  In-ginning  to 
show  the  controlling  effect*  of  the  forest  on  their  watershed*. 
Thirty  one  of  the  torrents  now  entirely  controlled  were  considered 
Isqs-h-ssly  I sid  half  a century  ago.  It  i«  expected  that  #5i).iKW.iMMI 
will  liave  Is-en  *|ient  la-fore  the  work  of  reforesting  for  protection 
is  complete. 

Francs'  and  Germany  together  have  a population  of  10n.i>ft0,ufl0. 
in  round  numbers,  against  our  probable  K7,tHM).(H)0,  and  State  for- 
ests of  14.500,000  acres  against  our  160,000,000  acres  of  national 


forests;  but  France  and  Germany  spend  on  their  forest*  $11,000.0(8) 
a year  and  get  from  them  in  net  returns  8-IO.tk8l.IHHt  a year,  while 
the  United  States  spent  on  tin-  national  forests  last  year  $ 1.400 .01 wi 
and  secured  a net  return  of  lews  than  $130,000. 

ltussia’a  forests  are  of  vast  extent.  More  than  5754)00,000  acres, 
or  30  per  cent,  of  Kuropeun  Russia.  is  forest,  and  tlie  Siberian 
forests  of  Asiatic  Russia  contain  about  350.000,000  acres.  In  the 
more  wooded  provinces  of  Kuropcan  Russia  the  government  own* 
about  89  per  e«*nt.  of  the  forest  land.  It  owns  115.7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  forest  area.  In  general,  the  untouched  forest  resource* 
of  Ku**ia  comprise  two  thin!*  of  the  whole  forest  area  of  Kumpe. 
Over  $30,000,000  worth  of  wood  is  exported  yearly. 

Attention  was  first  turned  to  the  protection  of  Russian  forests 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  year*  agn.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  more  earetul  use  of  the  forests,  especially  of* 
those  yielding  ship  limiter*.  was  insisted  upon  by  Peter  the  Great. 
Ttus-ia  liegnn  lo  apply  forestry  before  the  time  of  want  hail  ar- 
rived; sin-  wa*  not  forced  into  it  for  wli-protection,  as  were,  for 
instance,  Germany  and  France.  Tin  lessons  mastered  by  such 
other  countries  were  regarded  by  the  Russian  government  as  con- 
vincing enough  without  Is-ing  actually  experienced.  The  United 
State*  stands  in  a much  less  fortunate  position  with  regard  to 
forestry.  With  u*  the  verge  of  a timber  famine  has  already  been 
crossed,  and  we  are  to  know  what  it  means  to  pay  for  forr*t  waste. 
We  have  mortgaged  the  future  of  our  forests.  Yet  it  is  still  pos- 
sible for  u.s  to  regain  our  forest  independence. 

The  forest*  of  India  in  the  territory  under  British  control  cover 
marly  1 80,000.000  acre*,  or  24  per  cent,  of  British  territory.  Of 
this  n little  over  14!),000.tNH)  acres  are  State  lands,  principally 
under  forest.  The  r»-*t  of  India,  comprising  (MMi.iHK)  square  miles, 
is  made  up  of  native  States  under  British  suzerainty.  *i>me  of 
which  have  a*  much  as  twenty  four  jar  cent,  umler  forest-.  The 
value  of  forest  products  annually  exported  is  over  $I44.(HNMMMI. 
The  annual  net  levenue  from  State  fun-sts  has  risen  in  forty  years 
from  $240,000  to  $3.3lHMMM>. 

Tlie  m H-il  of  wliat  tlM*  Knglish  term  ” forest  conservancy  ” wa* 
fplt  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  account 
of  the  dillii-ully  in  securing  tin*  timber  required  for  public  work*. 
In  IH43  the  pniti**tinn  of  teak  forests  wa*  vigorously  agitated, 
and  a teak  plantation  was  started,  which  i*  now  well*  known  a* 
tin-  Nilamhu*  teak  plantation.  A conservator  of  forests  was  ap 
|N>intei|  in  Bomltaj  in  1847.  Forest  conservancy  was  commi-nced 
in  Mysore  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1866  a conservator  of  forests 
wa*  appointed  in  Madras.  Tlie  first  comprehensive  forest  policy 
for  India  wa*.  however,  laid  down  in  1N5U  by  laird  Dulliou*ie.  who. 
at  the  close  of  his  administration,  appointed  Sir  Dietrich  Brandi* 
to  the  post  of  superintendent  of  forest*  of  Pegu,  which  had  lieen 
annexed  by  Knghind.  By  dint  of  persistent  efforts  Brandis  sue 
•■ceded  in  carrying  through  measures  to  protect  the  supplies  of 
tmk  in  the  Burma  forests,  which  now  yield  an  annual  net  revenue 
of  $810.0011.  and  became  the  first  inspect  or -general  of  forests. 
From  that  time  the  various  other  presidencies  have  bern  putting 
foiestrv  into  practice,  nnd  the  forest  laws  of  1865  and  1878  com- 
plete the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  on  the  present  successful 
forest  department. 

Forest  fires  were  always  exceedingly  ilestnictive  in  India,  but 
since  I860  protective  measures  have  been  so  improved  that  an  area 
of  3.600,(8)0  acres,  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  reserved 
State  forests,  is  now  effectively  protected  against  fire.  The  pro- 
tected area  is  to  be  steadily  increased.  Working  plan*  for  3.- 
1881,188)  acres  are  living  carried  out.  and  plans  for  a million  acre* 
more  are  being  prepared.  The  forestry  service  of  India  is  un- 
equalled by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Tlie  evils  of  unrestricted  tree-felling  are  evinced  more  clearly 
than  anywhere  in  the  world  in  t’hina.  China  is  the  only  civilized 
country  which  has  persistently  destroyed  its  forests.  What  for 
cstrv  has  done  in  other  countries  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 
(lie  Imckgroiimi  of  China,  whose  hills  have  lieen  largely  strip|H*l 
clean  of  all  vegitation.  while  her  soil  is  almost  completely  at  the 
rwrey  of  the  Hood*.  Trees  have  lieen  left  only  where  they  could 
not  lie  reached. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  forest  cleaned  off  down  to  the  very 
soil  ns  it  is  in  China.  When  the  trees  are  gone  the  sapling*,  the 
shrub*,  and  even  the  lierleigt*  an-  taken.  Slender  polr*  are  used  to 
build  houses;  inconsiderable  shrub*  are  turned  into  charcoal. 

In  the  province  of  Shantung,  where  deforestation  is  practically 
complete,  fuel  and  fishier  for  cattle  are  literally  scratched  from 
the  hillsides  by  boy*  who  go  out  from  villagi-a  with  their  Iron 
rakes  in  uiilumn  to  secure  winter  supplies.  Grazing  animals, 
si  arching  every  ledge  and  crevice,  crop  the  remaining  gras*  down 
to  tin*  very  roots. 

A dearth  of  wood  is  not  the  only  forlorn  result  of  forest  devas- 
tation; a dearth  of  water  and  the  ruin  of  the  soil  follow  in  it* 
train.  Di»  the  waste  hill*  of  eastern  Chin*  the  rains  rush  off 
from  the  liurren  surface*.  Hooding  the  valley*,  ruining  the  fields, 
and  destroying  towns  and  village*.  No  water  is  retained  at  the 
higher  levels,  so  that  none  is  b*l  underground  to  the  lower  soil* 
or  to  the  springs.  As  a result,  even  mi  the  plains  the  water  level 
i«  too  far  I much  tli  the  surface  to  Is-  used.  Without  irrigation  and 
the  ingenious  terracing  <»f  hillsides,  by  which  the  rain*  are  made 
to  wash  the  soil  into  thousand*  of  miniature  fields  whose  edges 
are  prop|Mil  up  by  walls,  agriculture  would  be  entirely  impossible. 

Forest*  ran  !*•  wasted  with  ease,  but  repaired  only  at  great 
cost  nnd  by  long  year*  of  exertion.  The  need  of  timely  action 
on  the  part  of  our  government  is  imperative. 
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Indiana’s  Murder  Farm 


'O.UJSK,  fat.  heavy -featured  woman  forty  eight  years 
of  age.  with  a biff  head  rwvcn'J  with  a mop  »*f  mud- 
rolio.il  hair.  small  i-yin.  bilge  hand*  and  arm*,  ami 
a gn*-w  body  with  diili.-uliy  supported  on 
grotesquely  small — surli  is  Hit*  description  of  .Mrs. 
Ilrllf  (iuniusH,  the  extraordinary  creature  who  ran 
tin*  “murder  farm  " near  Import  c,  Indiana. 

Murder  for  money  wan  llelle  Hun  ness's  trade.  She  was  a Scandi- 
navian. came  to  this  country  when  a girl,  ami  married  a fellow 
country  mail.  Max  Sorensen,  in  < him  go,  in  lss:i.  lie  died  mys- 
teriously in  1X1H).  I’oison  was  hinted  at.  and  exhumation  sug- 
ffesl.nl ; hut  nothing  was  done.  The  woman  enllrrlnl  a.XoiHt  insur- 
ance money,  and  two  years  later  married  ( inline**.  In  HMI2  she 
moved  to  Importe. 

Before  three  months  had  | m*-*-' I -he  had  become  feared  and  hated 
among  the  nrighlatr*.  "She  was  more  u devil  than  a woman."  said 
one  of  IIm'Iii.  who-*-  farm  adjoined  her  own.  When  < I mines*  was 
found  deu.l  in  Decenila-r,  ItNij,  with  the  huek  of  his  head  rnished  in, 
every  one  believed  that  she  had  murdered  him.  Mrs.  Clin  ness 
alleged  that  a sausage  grimier  hud  fallen  from  a shelf  and  struck 
him.  Her  statement  could  not  lx-  disproved.  She  mllecled  fdoon 
insurance,  and  la-gun  her  systematic  trade  in  mur<h-r.  Kveryhody 
knew  that  she  was  advertising  for  a husband.  Strange  men  met 
her  at  the  railroad  de|mt  from  time  to  time,  drove  hack  to  the  farm 
with  her.  and  ili*ap|»«rod.  But  nobody  cured  to  discover  the 
mystery.  Belle  Cunuess  and  her  three  children  were  left  severely 
alone.  Then*  was  only'  one  companion,  the  hired  man  Bay  laim- 
phere,  now  under  arrest,  who  worked  on  the  farm,  and  he  Imre 
none  too  reputable  a character.  There  had  l«c»n  another.  Jennie 
Olsen,  an  adopted  daughter;  but  she  was  sent  “to  school  in  Cali- 
fornia ” in  September.  BMMi.  At  any  rate  she  disappeared  from  view. 

It  was  the  disappearance  of  Andrew  llelgl.-an  lluit  opened  up  the 
mystery.  Helgl.-un  had  read  Mrs.  (Suiiii.'m's  advert isement.  drew 
$3000  from  his  hunk  in  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  und  told  lua 


A View  of  the  Gtmneaa  Farm.  The  Crowd  gat  tiered 
about  the  “Death  Patch”  watching  the  Diggers 


Ray  Lamphere,  believed  to  have  been 
Hr*.  Gtmnen's  Accomplice,  and  sus- 
pected of  having  burned  the  House 


The  “Death  Patch”  where  the  Bodies  were  dug  up.  In  the  Hole  marked  “A” 
were  found  Two  Bodies;  in  that  marked  " B,”  One  Body;  in  that  marked  "C" 
One  Body  I in  that  marked  “ D,"  Two  Bodies : In  that  marked  " E,”  Four  Bodies 


brother  A*lc  that 
he  was  going  to  Im- 
port® to  marry. 

After  two  weeks 

Asle  wrote  to  Mrs.  Mr*.  Gunness  with  her  Children, 

i.uum-ss  to  b-ani  who  were  burned  to  Death 

his  brother's  where- 
abouts. 

“ Dear  graal  brother  of  the  la-sl  friend  I have  in  the  world.” 
the  murderess  wrote  lurk.  "it  is  with  tears  Hooding  in  my  eyes 
and  my  heart  overburdened  with  grief  that  1 write  you  alsnit  your 
dear  hroiher.  lie  is  gone  (npi  me,  I know  not  where.  As  1 think 
of  him  my  heart  bleed*.  May  (hid  bless  him  wherever  lie  may  lie. 

" Sell  off  everything  that  he  owns,  get  together  as  much  of  vnur 
own  money  ns  you  can,  and  come  here  during  the  first  part  of  May. 
We  will  then  go  and  seek  him.  Bring  the  money  all  in  rash.  It 
will  lie  easier  to  handle  in  this  way.  ...  I will  llv  to  his  arms 
mid  never,  oil,  never  U-  separated  from  Idin  again,  bo  not  neglect 
to  bring  the  money  in  cash.” 

This  letter  was'  written  on  April  23.  Five  days  later  Asle 
llelglean  rend  that  the  (iuniu-**  house  had  Is-en  burned  and  that 
Mrs.  Cunness  and  her  three  childn-n  had  died  in  the  (lames.  He 
took  the  train  to  luinorte  and  told  Sheriff  Smutzer  his  story.  Then 
Joe  Maxson.  a new  hired  man  of  the  murderess,  spoke  about  some 
"soft  spots”  in  the  garden.  Digging  la-gan,  ana  the  first  body 
turned  up  was  the  dismembered  body  of  llelglean. 

A few  feet  away  the  Is  sly  of  a young  woman,  supposedly  .li-nuie 
Olsen,  was  found.  In  nil  ten  corpsi-s  were  unearthed,  three  bring 
of  women.  Whether  Mr.  thinness  died  in  the  lire  or.  as  is  believed, 
substituted  a corpse,  killed  her  children,  burned  down  the  house 
and  tied,  may  Is-  disclosed  at  the  trial  of  ltay  l.nniphcrc. 

Mrs.  (iunni-ss  has  will'd  her  property,  in  reversion  after  her 
children's  death,  to  the  Norwegian  Orphans’  and  Children's  Home 
in  Chirago. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


l'RMJONK  wbx  not  going  to  Mergyllina,  but 
to  tlio  Hcoffliu  di  Erwin.  8lw  had  only 
come  out  nf  her  room  late  in  the  after- 
boob.  During  her  aerlitakin  lliere  site  luul 
once  bifii  dwturlN-d  by  tiiispan*.  win*  bad 
route  to  u.*k  lic*r  if  -die  wanted  him  fur 
anything.  uiid  if  not  whethrr  lie  mijffUt  go 
over  to  Mi-rKFilina  fur  the  ri**t  uf  the 
afternoon  to  see  mime  friend*  he  luul 
made  there.  She  Udd  him  lie  wa*  frt*»* 
till  night.  and  he  went  away  quirk ly, 
after  one  marching  wide-rved  glance  at  the  fan-  of  hi*  padrona. 

When  he  hud  gone  Herinione  told  lw*r*elf  that  she  win*  glad  he 
tras  away.  If  he  had  l**en  on  the  inland  slie  might  have  been 
triupteil  *lo  lake  one  of  the  bout  a.  to  ask  him  to  row  her  to  the 
Hmglio  that  evening.  Bill  now.  of  comae,  -he  would  not  go.  It 
was  true  that  she  could  easily  get  a luwlman  from  the  village  on 
the  mainland  near  by,  but  without  tiaopare’a  companionship  she 
would  not  care  to  go.  So  that,  waa  settled.  She  would  think 
no  more  about  it.  She  had  tea  with  \ ere,  and  strove  with  all  her 
might  to  he  natural,  to  show  do  traces  in  face  or  manner  of  the 
storm  that  had  swept  over  her  that  day.  She  hoped,  she  believed 
that  she  was  successful.  But  what  a hateful,  wh.it  an  unnatural 
effort  that  was! 

A woman  who  is  not  at  her  ease  in  her  own  home  with  her  own 
girl — where  can  she  be  at  rase? 

it  was  really  the  reaction  from  that  effort  that  sent  Itcriniotift 
from  the  inland  that  evening.  She  felt  as  if  she  could  not  face 
another  meal  with  Vere  just  then.  She  felt  transparent,  us  if 
Vere’s  eyes  would  lie  able  to  wo  all  that  she  must  hide  if  they  were 
together  in  the  evening.  And  she  resolved  to  go  a way.  She  made 
acme  excuse*—  that  she  wished  for  a little  change,  that  she  was 
fidgety  a nd  felt  the  confinement  of  the  island. 

*' I think  I'll  go  over  to  the  village,”  flic  said,  "and  walk  up 
to  the  road  and  take  the  tram.” 

**  Will  you.  madre?" 

Herinione  saw  in  Vere'a  tjtm  that  the  girl  was  wailing  for  some- 
thing. . 

“ fn  po  by  myself.  Vere,'*  she  mud.  ” I should  be  bad  company 
today.  The  black  dog  is  at  my  heels.” 

She  laughed.  and  added: 

“If  I am  late  in  coming  bade,  have  dinner  without  me.” 

**  Very  well,  madre.'* 

Vere" waited  n moment,  then.  as  if  desiring  to  break  forcibly 
through  the  restraint  that  bound  them,  put  out  her  hand  to  her 
mother  a and  an  id: 

« Why  don’t  you  gn  in  to  Naples  and  have  dinner  with  Monsieur 
KmileT  He  would  cheer  you  up.  and  it  is  ages  since  we  have  wen 


"Only  two  or  three  days.  No.  T won’t  disturb  Emile.  He  may 
be  working." 

Vere  felt  that  somehow  her  eager  suggestion  had  deepened  the 
constraint.  She  said  no  more,  and  lleMuione  presently  crossed  over 
to  the  mainland  and  begin  her  walk  to  the  road  that  leads  from 
Naples  to  Bagnoll. 

Where  wa«  she  going!  What  was  she  really  about  to  do? 

Orta  inly  she  would  not  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Vere.  Emile 
was  the  last  peraon  whom  aha  wished  to  MX — by  whom  she  wished 
to  Ik-  seen— just  then. 

The  narrow  path  turned  away  from  the  ora  info  the  shadow 
of  high  hank*.  tShe  walked  very  slowly,  like  one  out  for  a desultory 
stroll.  A lintrd  slipped  neroas  the  warm  <-artli  in  front  of  her, 
almost  touching  her  had,  climlsd  the  hank  swiftly,  and  vanished 
among  the  dry  leaves  with  a faint  rustle. 

She  frit,  quite  alone  Imliy  in  Italy,  and  fur  off.  as  if  she  had 
no  duties,  no  lies,  as  if  *he  wire  one  of  those  solitary,  drifting, 
middle-aged  women  vrtio  vaguely  haunt,  the  beaten  track*  of  foreign 
lands.  It  was  sultry  in  ibis  path  away  from  the  gen.  Sim  was 
sharply  conscious  of  the  change  of  climate,  the  inland  sensation, 
the  failing  away  of  the  freedom  from  her,  the  freedom  that,  seem* 
to  exhale  fr'rm  wave  and  wind  of  the  wave. 

She  walked  on,  meeting  no  one  and  still  undecided  what  l««  do. 
Th#  thought  of  lire  Seoglio  di  Fri*k)  returned  to  her  mind,  was  dis- 
missed. returned  again.  She  might  go  and  dine  there  quietly  alone. 
Was  she  deceiving  her  self,  and  had  she  really  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  the  Ncogiio  before  she  left,  the  island?  \'o.  she  had  (Time 
away  mainly  hrenuaa  she  felt  the  need  of  nilihule,  the  difficulty 
of  lieing  with  Vere  just  for  this  one  night.  To-morrow  it  would 
he  different.  It  should  be  different  to-morrow. 

She  saw  a row  of  houses  in  the  distance,  houses  of  poor  people, 
* Bunin  in  llA»i«a'»  Vtmr,  N*>. 


and  kneiv  that  she  was  nearing  the  mad-  t lothes  were  hanging 
to  dry.  t'hildfen  wen*  playing  at  the  edge  of  a vineyard.  Women 
were  washing  linen,  men  sitting  on  the  doorsteps  mending  immw. 
As  she  went  by  -he  maided  to  them,  and  hade  them  **  Hiiuiia.  sera.” 
They  a ns  wc  nil  courteously,  some  with  smiling  facta,  others  with 
grave  and  Marching  look* — nr  so  she  thought. 

The  tunnel  that  runs  l*nr-.ith  the  road  at  the  point  where  Ukis 
path  joins  it  came  in  sight.  And  still  lienninne  did  not  know 
what  «he  wa*  going  to  do.  As  she  entered  the  tunnel,  she  heard 
almve  her  head  the  rumble  of  a tram  going  towards  Naples.  This 
decided  her.  She  hurried  on,  turned  to  the  right,  and  came  out  on 
the  highway  before  the  little  lonely  riatoranto  Hint  is  set  here  to 
eouimnnd  the  view  of  vineyard*  and  of  sea. 

The  tram  was  already  gliding  away  ut  some  distance  down  Hie 
road. 

A solitary  waiter  came  forward  in  his  unsuitable  black  into  Hie 
dust  to  syn»|Mthizr  with  the  signora,  ami  to  suggest  that  she 
-hoiild  take  a scat  and  drink  some  lemon  water,  or  gnxxoau,  while 
waiting  for  the  next  tram.  Or  would  not  Hie  signora  dine  in  the 
upper  room  and  watch  the  froMMldrc  drl  sole,  li  would  be  splen- 
did this  evening.  And  he  could  promise  her  nn  excellent  risotto, 
sardines  with  pomidoro,  and  a hi  fleck  such  as  certainly  she  could 
not  get  In  the  restaurants  of  Naples. 

"Very  well,"  Ilermione  answered,  quickly,  ” I will  dine  here, 
hut  not  directly — in  half  an  hour  or  three-quarter*.” 

What  Artois  was  doing  at  the  liistorante  della  Stella  she  was 
doing  at  tin-  Trattoria  del  (■iurdine.t to. 

She  would  dine  quietly  here,  and  then  walk  back  to  the  wu  in 
the  cool  rjf  the  evening. 

That  waa  her  decision.  Vet  when  the  evening  fell,  and  her  bill 
was  paid,  she  took  the  tram  that  was  going  down  to  Naples,  and 
passed  presently  before  the  eye*  of  Artois.  The  coming  of  dark- 
ncoa  hud  revived  within  her  much  of  the  mood  of  tin-  afternoon. 
She  felt  Ltiat  sbe  could  not  go  home  without  doing  something 
definite,  and  she  resolved  to  go  to  the  Si-oglio  di  Krisio.  have  a rup 
of  rnffee  there,  look  through  the  visitor*1  Isxik,  and  then  take  n Is  ml 
and  return  hv  night  to  the  island.  The  sea  wind  would  cool  her, 
would  do  her  gcs*d. 

Nothing  (old  her  when  the  eves  of  her  friend  were  for  an  instant 
lixisl  upon  her,  when  the  niind  of  her  friend  for  a moment  wondered 
at  the  strange,  new  look  in  her  face.  Nhe  left  the  tram  presently 
at  the  doorway  above  which  is  Frisio's  name,  descended  to  the  little 
terrace  from  which  Vere  had  run  in  laughing  with  the  Marchcsino. 
and  stood  there  for  a moment  hesitating. 

The  long  restaurant  was  lit  up.  and  from  it  came  the  sound 
of  music,  guitar*,  and  a voice  singing.  Slip  recognised  the  throaty 
tenor  of  the  blind  man  raised  in  a spurious  and  sickly  rapture: 

M Sa-anta-a  Lu-u-ci-ia!  Santa  l.uci — a I” 

It  recalled  her  sharply  to  the  night  of  the  storm.  For  a moment 
she  felt  again  Hie  si  rang*1.  I lie.  unreasonable  sense  of  fear,  inde- 
finable but  harsh,  which  lmd  none  upon  her  then,  a*  (ear  catnee 
suddenly  sometime*  upon  u child. 

Then  'she  stepped  into  the  restaurant. 

A*  on  the  other  night,  there  were  but-  few  people  dining  there, 
and  they  were  away  at  the  far  end  of  the  big  room.  Near  them 
stood  the  musicians  under  a light;  seedy,  depressed ; except  the 
Mind  man,  who  lifted  hi*  big  head,  rolled  hi*  tongue,  and  swelled 
and  grew  scarlet  in  .in  effort  to  la*  impressive. 

Heiniionc  sat  down  at  the  first  table. 

For  a moment  no  oik*  saw  her.  She  heard  men's  voice*  talking 
loudly  and  gaylv,  the  clatter  of  plates,  the  clink  of  knives  and 
folks.  She  looked  round  for  the  visitors*  hook.  If  it  were  lying 
near  she  thought  she  would  open  it,  search  for  whul  Emile  luul 
written,  and  then  slip  away  at  once  unobserved. 

There  wa*  a furtive  spirit  within  her  to-night. 

Bilt  -Up  could  not  sis'  the  book : so  she  sat-  still,  listening  to 
the  blind  man.  and  gazing  »t  the  calm  wa  just  below  her.  A bunt 
was  waiting  then*.  Slip  could  sec  I lie  cushions,  which  were  white 
and  looked  ghastly  in  Hie  darkness,  tin*  dim  form  of  the  rower 
standing  tip  to  wear  eh  for  clients. 

“ Bun'll ! Barra!” 

He  luul  seen  her. 

She  drew  hack  a little.  As  she  did  so  her  cliafr  mad  a a grating 
noise,  and  instantly  Hie  sharp  «*un»  of  the  padrone  caught  a sound 
betokening  the  presence  of  a newcomer  in  his  restaurant.  It  might 
be  a queen,  an  empress!  Who  could  tell? 

With  his  -tiff,  yet  alert  military  gait,  he  at  one*  came  man-hing 
down  towards  her.  staring  hard  with  his  fiig  bright  eyes.  When 
he  saw  who  it  was  he  threw  up  his  brown  hands. 

“The  signora  of  the  storm !”  lie  exclaimed.  He  moved  as  if  about 
to  turn  round.  "I  must  tell — ” 
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Hut  Hermione  stopped  him  with  » quirk,  decisive  grsturc. 

*■  One  niiniM-nt,  signore." 

The  padrone  approached  aristocratically. 

" Tin*  Miiri'lust'  faidoro  I'aiuicti  in  here  dining  with  friend*,  the 
Due*  di — H 

" Yes,  ye*.  Hut  I uin  only  here  for  a moment,  wl  it  in  not  worth 
while  to  tell  the  Uirtkw." 

“ You  arc  not  going  to  dine,  signora  I The  food  of  Friain  does 
not  please  you!” 

He  east  up  hie  eyes  in  deen  distress. 

“ I mired  it  doe*.  But  I nave  dim'd.  What  I want  is  a cup 
of  coffee,  and — «nd  a liqueur — line  line.  And  may  I look  over 
your  wonderful  visitors’  book T To  tell  the  truth,  that  i*  what  I 
have  come  for.  to  ace  the  marvel loua  hook.  1 hadn't  enough  time 
the  other  night.  May  IT” 

The  jwdronr  was  appeased.  He  smiled  graciously  and  turned 
upon  his  heel*. 

**  At  once,  signora.” 

**  And — not  a word  to  the  Mar  these!  He  is  with  friends.  1 

would  rather  not  disturb  him." 

The  padrone  threw  up  his  chin  und  clicked  hi*  tongue  against 
hi*  teeth.  A shrewd,  though 
not  at  ail  impudent,  expression 
hail  come  into  hi*  lace.  A 
signora  alone,  at  night,  in  a res- 
taurant! 11c  was  a man  of  the 
great  world.  lie  understood 
What  a mercy  it  was  to  k 
" educato  ”1 

lie  came  Inu-k  again  almost 
directly,  Is-armg  the  lss>k  as  a 
sacristan  might  bear  a black 
letter  Bible. 

’■  Kcoo,  signora  " 

With  a superb  gesture  he 
piared  it  kli»rp  her. 

"The  coffee,  the  fine.  At- 
tendee, signora,  pour  un  |s-tit 
momento." 

He  stood  to  see  the  effect  of 
hia  French  upon  her.  She 
forced  into  her  face  a look  of 
piou»  admiration,  and  he  at 
once  dc|iartcd.  Ilermione  o|ien- 
ed  the  Isstk  rather  furtively. 

She  tuul  the  unpleasant  seima- 
tion  of  doing  a surreptitious 
action,  and  she  wn»  an  almost 
a I •norm  a lly  st  ru  igli  t f< irwa rd 

woman  by  nature.  The  book 
was  large,  and  contained  an 
immense  number  of  inscrip- 
tion* and  signatures  in  liand- 
writing*  that  varied  ns 
strangely  u*  do  the  character* 
of  men.  She  turned  the  leave* 
hastily.  Where  had  Emile 
written?  Not  ut  the  end  of  the 
hook.  She  remembered  that 
hi*  signature  hud  been  followed 
liy  other*,  although  site  had 
not  seen,  or  tried  to  see,  what 
he  had  written.  I’crlutp*  his 
name  was  near  Tolstoi  a.  They 
hud  ri-ail  together  Tolstoi's 
" V edi  Najsili  e poi  mori." 

Hut  where  was  Tolstoi's 
name  ? 

A waiter  came  with  the  coffee 
and  the  brandy.  She  thanked 
him  quickly,  sipped  the  coffee 
without  tasting  it,  and  con- 
tinued the  search. 

The  voice  of  the  blind  man 
died  away.  The  guitars  ceased. 

She  started.  She  was  afraid 
the  tuusiriun*  would  come  down 
and  gather  round  her.  Why  had  she  not  told  the  padrone  «lie 
wished  to  l>e  quite  alone?  She  heard  the  ahuflle  of  feet.  They 
were  coming.  Feverishly  she  turned  the  pugca.  Ah!  here  it  was! 
She  bent  down  over  the  pugc. 

" La  conscience,  e’eat  la  quantity  dc  science  InnCe  que  nous  avont 
en  nous.  Kmim:  a min*. 

**  Xuil  d’orage.  Juin." 

The  guitars  hi  gun  a prelude.  The  Mind  man  shifted  from  one 
fat  leg  to  unnthir,  cast  up  his  afgbtles*  eye*,  protruded  and  drew 
in  hi*  tongue,  coughed,  spat — 

" Ciinicrierc!” 

Ilermione  struck  upon  the  table  sharply.  She  had  forgotten  all 
nbout  the  Mareltraino.  She  was  full  of  the  desire  to  escape,  to 
get  away  and  he  out  on  the  sea. 

11  Canieriere!” 

She  called  more  loudly. 

A middle-agrd  waiter  came  shuffling  over  the  floor. 

“The  hill,  please.” 

As  she  spoke  she  drank  the  brandy. 

“ Si,  signora.” 

He  stood  beside  her. 


“One  coffee?” 

"Si.” 

“One  cognac?** 

**  Si.  si.” 

The  blind  man  hurst  into  song. 

“One  fifty,  signora." 

Hermione  gave  him  a two-lira  piece  and  got  up  to  go. 

“Signora — hunnu  sera!  What  a pleasure!” 

The  Marchesino  stood  before  her,  smiling,  bowing.  He  took  her 
hand,  bent  over  it,  und  kissed  it. 

"*  Wlutt  a pleasure!"  he  repented,  glancing  round.  “ And  you  are 
alone?  The  signorina  is  not  here?” 

Hr  stared  suspiciously  towards  the  terrace, 

“ And  our  dear  friend,  Emilio?” 

“ No,  no.  1 am  quite  alone.” 

The  blind  man  bawled,  as  if  he  wished  to  drown  the  sound  of 
speech. 

” Please — could  you  stop  him,  Murclieae?”  Mid  Hermione.  “ I 
— really — give  him  this  for  me." 

She  gave  the  Marchese  a lira. 

“Signora,  it  isn't  necessary.  Silcnriol  sileneio!  P-sli-sh-shl” 

lie  hissed  sharply,  almost 
furiously.  The  musicians  ab- 
ruptly stopped,  und  the  Mind 
man  made  a gurgling  sound,  a* 
if  he  were  swallowing  the  un- 
finished portion  of  the  song. 
“No;  please  pay  them.” 

“ It’s  too  mueli." 

" Never  mind.” 

The  Marrhese  gave  the  lira 
to  the  blind  man,  and  the 
musicians  went  drearily  out. 

Then  llrmunne  held  out  her 
hand  at  once. 

“ I moat  go  now.  It  is  late.” 
“ You  are  going  by  sea, 
sigimra  ?'* 

” Yes.” 

" I will  aerompane  you.” 

*'  No.  indeed.  1 ‘couldn't 
think  of  it.  You  have  friend*.” 
“They  will  understand. 
Have  you  vour  own  lioat?" 

“ No.” 

“Then,  of  course,  I shall 
come  with  you.” 

Hut  Ilermione  was  firm.  She 
knew  that  to-night  the  com- 
pany of  this  young  mun  would 
he  absolutely  unbearable  to 
her. 

“ Marchesc,  indeed  I cannot 
—I  will  not  allow  it.  VV« 
Englishwomen  are  very  inde- 
pendent. yon  know.  Hut  you 
may  rail  me  a Ixtat  and  take 
me  down  to  it,  a*  you  arc  so 
kind.” 

" With  pleasure,  signora.” 

He  went  to  the  open  window. 
At  once  the  Isutniau's  cry  rose 
up. 

“ Hurra!  haroa1” 

“ 'I  hat  is  Andrea's  voice,” 
said  the  Marchesino.  “ I know 
him.  Hurra — si!” 

The  Isinl  1-egan  to  glide  in 
toward*  the  land. 

A*  they  went  out  tin*  Mar- 
chesino said: 

“And  how  is  the  signorina?” 
“ Very  well.” 

“ I have  had  a touch  of 
fever,  signora,  or  I should  have 
conic  over  to  the  island  again. 
I stayed  too  lung  in  the 
sea  the  other  day,  or — " He  shrugged  hi*  shoulder*. 

" I'm  sorry.”  said  Ilermione.  " You  arc  very  pale  to-night.” 

For  the  first  time  she  looked  at  him  closely,  und  saw  that  hi* 
face  was  white,  and  that  his  big  and  boyish  eye*  held  a tired  and 
yet  excited  expression. 

“ It  is  nothing.  It  Im*  passed.  And  our  friend — Emilio?  How 
i*  he?” 

A hardiu  s*  hud  come  into  hi*  voice.  Hermione  noticed  It. 

•*  We  have  not  seen  hint  lately.  I suppose  he  lias  been 
busy." 

*'  Hr  nimbly.  Emilio  1ms  much  to  do  in  Naples.”  said  the  Marche 
sino,  with  an  Iinniislukahlc  sneer.  “ Do  allow  me  to  escort  you  to 
the  island,  signora.” 

They  had  reached  the  Isiat.  Hermione  shook  her  head  and 
stepped  in  at  once. 

“Then  when  limy  I come?” 

“ Whenever  you  like.” 

“ To-morrow  T” 

“ Certainly." 

44  At  what  time?” 

Hermione  suddenly  remembered  his  hospitality  and  felt  that  she 
ought  to  return  iL 

“Come  to  lunch — half  puat  twelve.  We  shall  be  quite  alone." 
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**  Signora.  for  loneliness  with  you  and  the  signorina  I would 
give  up  every  friend  I hate  ever  had.  I would  give  up — ” 

" Half  past  twclvr,  dan,  Marches,  Addio!” 

"A  rivcdcrci,  signora!  A drinain!  Andrea.  take  care  of  the 
Mjpior*.  Trent  her  an  you  would  treat  the  Madonna!  Do  you 
hear?” 

The  boatman  grinned  and  took  off  his  rap,  and  the  Irnat  glided 
away  iktimn  the  path  of  yellow  light  that  urns  shed  from  the  win- 
dow of  Frivio's. 

Ilermione  leaned  lack  against  the  white  cushions.  She  was 
thankful  to  escape.  She  felt  tired  and  eoufuted.  That  dreadful 
music  had  distracted  her.  that — and  something  elm*,  her  tricked 
expectation.  She  knew  now  that  she  hud  been  very  foolish,  per- 
haps even  very  fantastic.  She  had  felt  so  sure  that  Emile-  had 
written  in  that  book' — what? 

An  the  bout  went  softly  on  she  asked  herself  exactly  what  she 
luid  expected  to  find  written  there,  und  she  realized  that  her  im- 
agination had.  as  so  often  before,  been  galloping  like  a frightened 
hors*  with  the  reins  upon  its  neck.  And  then  she  began  to  consider 
what,  he  hud  written. 

“ 1st  conscience,  e’est  lu  quantity  de  science  innf-e  que  nous  avons 
en  nous/' 

She  did  not  know  the  words.  Were  they  his  own  or  another's? 
And  had  he  written  them  simply  because  they  had  chanced  to  come 
into  his  mind  at  the  moment,  or  because  they  expressed  some  un- 
drrt bought,  or  feeling  that  had  surged  up  in  him  just  then!  She 
wished  she  knew. 

It  was  a fine  saying,  she  thought,  hut  for  the  moment  she  was 
less  interested  in  it  than  in  Kmilr'a  mood,  his  mind,  when  lie 
had  written  it.  She  realised  now,  on  this  calm  of  the  sea,  how 
absurd  had  been  the  thought  that  * man  so  subtle  us  Emile  would 
flagrantly  reveal  a passing  phase  of  his  nature,  a secret  Irritability, 
a Jealousy , |*-rhap*.  or  a sudden  hat  nil  in  a sentence  written  for 
any  eye*  that  chose  to  see.  Hut  he  might  covertly  reveal  himself 
to  one  who  understood  him  well. 

Sbc  Mt  still,  trying  to  match  her  subtlety  against  his. 

From  the  shore  came  sounds  of  changing  music,  low  down,  or 
falling  to  them  from  the  illuminated  heights  where  people  were 
making  merry  in  the  night.  Now  and  then  a boat  passed  them. 
In  one  young  nun  were  singing,  and  interrupting  their  song  to 
shout  with  laughter.  Here  und  there  a fisherman's  torch  glides! 
like  a great  firefly  above  the  oily  darkness  of  the  sea.  The  distant 
trees  of  the  gardens  climbing  lip  the  hill  made  an  ebony  blackness 
lament h the  stare,  a blackness  that  suggested  impenetrable  beauty 
that  lay  deep  down  with  hidden  face.  And  the  lights  dispersed 
among  them,  gaining  significance  by  their  solitude,  aeenwd  to  sum- 
mon adventurous  or  romantic  spirits  to  come  to  them  by  secret 
paths  and  learn  their  revelation.  Over  the  sea  lay  a delicate 
warmth,  not  tropical,  not  enervating,  but  aoftly  inspiring.  And 
U-yond  the  circling  lamp*  of  Naples  Vesuvius  lit  us  the  firmament 
with  a torrent  of  rose-colored  fire  that  glowed  and  died,  and  glowed 
again,  constantly  as  beats  a heart. 

Ami  to  Ilermione  came  a melancholy  devoid  of  nil  violence,  soft 
almost  as  the  warmth  upon  this  sea,  quiet  as  the  resignation  of  the 
fatalistic  East.  She  felt  herself  for  a moment  such  a tiny,  dark 
thing  t-uught  in  the  meshes  of  the  great  net  of  the  universe,  this 
universe  that  she  could  never  understand.  What  could  she  dot 
Kile  must  just  sink  down  upon  the  breast  of  mystery,  let  it  take 
her,  hold  her.  do  with  her  what  it  would. 

Her  subtlety  against  Emile’s  I She  smiled  to  herself  in  the  dark. 
What  a combat  of  midget*!  She  seemed  to  see  two  marionettes 
lot  tiling  in  the  desert. 

And  yet — and  yet!  She  remembered  a saying  of  Flaubert's,  that 
man  is’like  n nomad  journeying  on  a camel  through  the  desert; 
and  he  is  the  itomnd.  and  the  camel — und  the  desert. 

How  true  that  was.  for  even  now,  as  she  felt  I term- If  to  be  noth- 
ing. she  felt  herself  to  tie  tremendous. 

Hhe  heard  the  sound  of  oars  mining  from  the  darkness  before 
them,  ami  saw  the  dim  outline  of  a boat,  then  the  eyes  of  Kurile 
looking  straight  into  her*. 

“ Emile!” 

“ llcriniiinc!” 

Ilis  face  was  gone.  Hut.  yirlding  to  her  impulse.  alu*  made 
Andrea  stop.  and.  turning  round,  saw  that  the  other  boat  had  also 
stopped  a little  way  from  hrrs.  it  began  to  back,  and  in  a moment 
was  level  with  than. 

••  Emile!  How  strange  to  meet  youl  Have — you  haven't  been 
to  the  island?" 

*•  No.  I was  tired.  I have  been  working  very  hurd.  I dined 
quietly  at  I'osillipn.” 

lie  did  not  ask  her  where  she  had  been. 

*'  Yea.  I think  you  look  tired,'*  she  said.  He  did  not  speak, 
and  she  addi-d;  "I  felt  restless,  so  I took  the  tram  from  the 
Trattoria  del  Giardincttn  us  fur  as  the  Kcoglio  di  Krisio,  and  am 
going  buck,  as  you  see.  by  Imat.” 

" It  is  exquisite  on  the  sea  to-night,"  he  said. 

•*  Yes,  exquisite;  it  makes  one  sad.” 

She  remembered  all  she  had  lieen  through  that  day.  as  ahe  looked 
nt  Ins  powerful  fare. 

*4  Yes.”  he  answered.  “ It  mukra  one  and.” 

For  u moment  she  felt  that  they  were  again  In  perfect  sympathy, 
ns  they  used  to  lie.  Their  sadness,  bora  of  the  dreaming  hour, 
unit  til  them. 

‘‘(nine  mam  to  the  island,  dear  Emile."  she  said,  suddenly,  and 
with  the  impulsiveness  t|mt  was  part  of  her.  forgetting  all  her 
jealousy  and  all  her  shadowy  fears.  " I have  nri«*ed  you." 

lie  noticed  that  she  ruled  out  Vrrc  in  that  sentence j lint,  the 
warmth  of  her  voire  stirred  warmth  in  him,  and  he  answered : 

” Let  me  come  to-morrow.” 

“Do— do!” 


**  In  the  morning,  to  lunch,  and  to  *|M-nd  a long  day.” 

Suddenly  she  reuicmlM-rcd  the  Mun-lu-sino,  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  when  lie  had  spoken  of  his  frirnd. 

“ Lunch?"  she  said. 

Instantly  he  caught  her  hesitation,  her  dubiety. 

“ It  isn't  convenient,  perhaps?" 

“ Perfectly,  only— only  the  Marchcsino  is  coming." 

" To-morrow  ? To  lunch  J” 

The  hardness  of  the  Miirrlu-sino's  voice  was  crimed  now  in  the 
voice  of  Artois.  • There  was  antagonism  bet  ween  the*©  men.  llerini 
one  realized  it. 

“ Yea.  I invited  him  this  evening." 

There  wus  n slight  pause.  Then  Artois  said: 

I II  come  some  other  day,  Hrmiioue.  Well,  my  friend,  an 
revoir,  and  tain  voyage  to  the  island.” 

Ilia  voice  had  suddenly  become  cold,  and  lie  signed  to  hi*  baat- 
n.nn. 

“ Avanti !” 

The  boat  slipped  away  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Ilermione  had  said  nothing,  lliice  again,  why  she  did  not  know, 
her  friend  had  made  her  feel  guilty. 

Andrea  the  boatman  still  paused.  Now  she  saw  him  staring 
into  her  face,  and  she  felt  like  a woman  publirly  deserted,  almost, 
humiliated. 

“Avanti,  Andrea!”  she  said. 

1l«-r  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke, 
lie  1**nt  to  his  oars  and  rowed  on. 

And  man  is  the  nomad,  and  the  camel — and  the  desert. 

Yes.  she  carried  the  desert  within  her.  and  she  was  wandering 
in  it  alone.  Slie  saw  herself,  a poor,  starved,  shrinking  figure, 
travelling  through  a vast,  a burning,  a waterless  expanse,  with  an 
iron  sky  above  her.  a brazen  land  beneath.  She  was  in  rags, 
barefoot,  like  the  poorest  nomud  of  them  all. 

Hut  even  the  poorest  nomad  carries  something. 

Against  her  breast,  to  her  heart,  she  clasped — a memory;  the 
sacred  memory  of  him  who  had  loved  her,  who  had  taken  her  to 
be  his,  who  had  given  her  himself. 

CHAPTER  XX 

That  night  when  Herminne  drew  near  to  the  island  she  saw 
the  saint's  light  shining,  uml  remembered  how.  in  the  stonn,  she 
had  longed  for  it — how,  when  she  hud  seen  it  above  the  roaring 
mui.  ahe  had  felt  that  it  wu»  it  good  omen.  To  night  it  meant 
nothing  to  her.  It  was  just  a lamp  lit,  as  n lamp  might  lw  lit  in 
a Htrcet.  to  give  illumination  in  darkness  to  any  one  who  |uisaed 
Khc  wondered  why  she  had  thought  of  it  ao  strangely. 

Caspar*  met  her  at  the  landing.  She  noticed  at  once  a sup- 
p reused  excitement  in  his  manner,  lie  looked  at  Andrea  keenly 
and  suspiciously. 

“How  lute  you  are,  signora!” 

He  put  out  hi*  strong  arm  to  help  her  to  the  land. 

“ Am  I,  Caspar*?  Yes,  I Hup|«*ic  I am — you  ought  all  to  be  in 
bed.” 

“ I should  not  go  to  bed  while  you  were  out,  signora.” 

Again  she  linked  Gaspare  with  her  memory,  saw  the  nomad  not 
quite  alone  on  the  journey. 

**  I know." 

” Have  you  been  to  Naplea,  signora  ?” 

“ No — only  to — " 

“To  Mcrgellina?" 

He  interrupted  her  almost  sharply. 

“No.  to  the  Scoglio  di  Frisio.  pay  the  boatman  this,  Gaspare. 
Good  night,  Andrew.” 

“ Good  night,  signora.” 

Gaspare  handed  the  man  his  money,  and  at  once  the  boat  set 
out  on  it*  return  to  l’osillipn. 

Ilermione  stood  at  the  water'd  edge  watching  its  departure.  It 
passed  below  the  saint,  and  the  gh-iun  of  hi*  light  tell  upon  it  for 
u moment.  In  the  gleam  the  black  figure  of  Andrea  was  risible 
stooping  to  the  water.  He  was  making  the  fishermen's  sign  of  the 
crow,  The  cros*  on  Prppina’s  face — wus  it  an  enemy  of  t lie  cm** 
that  carried  with  it  Sun  Francesco'*  hit-suing?  Vcre’s  imagination! 
She  turned  to  go  up  to  the  house. 

“ I*  the  signor iua  in  ImJ  yet,  Guspare?” 

“ No.  signora.” 

“Where  is  she?  Still  out?” 

“ Si,  signora." 

“ Did  she  think  I was  Inst?” 

“ signora,  the  signorina  is  on  the  cliff  with  Ruffo.” 

“With  Ruffo!" 

They  were  going  up  the  step*. 

“ Si,  signora.  We  have  all  been  together.” 

Ilermione  gursMxi  that  Gaspare  had  been  playing  chaperon,  and 
loved  him  for  it. 

“And  you  hc.-ird  the  boat  coming  from  the  cliff?” 

" I saw  it  pas*  under  the  saint's  light,  signora.  I did  not  hear 

it,” 

” Well,  but  it  might  have  I tern  n fisherman'*  boat.” 

“Si.  signora.  And  it  .might  have  ln-i-n  your  boat.” 

The  logic  of  this  faithful  watcher  was  unanswerable.  They  came 
lip  In  Ihi-  house. 

" I think  I'll  go  and  see  Ruffo."  said  Ilermione. 

She  was  clo«e  in  the  door  of  the  house.  Gaspare  stood  immediate- 
ly In  fore  her.  He  did  not  move  now.  but  he  said: 

" I ,-an  go  and  tell  the  signorina  you  an-  here,  signora.  She 
w ill  enme  at  once.” 

Again  Ilermione  noticed  a curious,  a I moot  dogged,  excitement  in 
his  manner.  It  recalled  to  her  a night  of  years  ago  when  he  had 
(Continued  on  j«ap«r  Jfi.) 
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The  Pastimes  of  Madmen 

By  Helen  E.  Meyer 

One  nf  the  nw*t  inii-rmiins  of  •!•«-  Paris 
museums  i»  thul  of  the  insane.  i-wtalillahed 
l»y  Hr.  Mario,  head  surgeon  nf  the  men’* 
Mil  ion  of  the  asylum  ut  Villojnif.  Dr. 
Mario  i*  the  physician  who  inlrodin-rd  the 
system  by  which  the  harmless  lunatic  mid 
the  idiot  are  separated  from  the  more  vio- 
lent type*,  ami  permitted  to  follow  their 
harmb-»»  pursuit*  in  the  Is-lu-f  that  they 
are  living  nt  home  in  freedom. 

t’nder  tlih  *y*lcm  the  lirst  task  of  the 
doctors  and  nur*e»  i*  to  distract  their  pa- 
tient* from  the  " fixed  idea."  When  gentle 
treatment,  inti ulgrnce.  and  the  required  re- 
gime have  reduced  the  |iatient  to  relative 
calmness.  lie  i*  encouraged  to  make  himself  at 
home,  to  act  freely — if  hia  impulse*  are-ha  mi- 
le**,— and  to  do  any  kind  of  work  that  may 
pletiM-  hi*  fancy.  A*  the  reattlt  of  this  wise 
Kvulnn,  moat  of  Dr.  Marie'*  |Mlicnt*  follow 
Mime  fam-ied  trade.  Men  of  artistic  in*tinet 
tuodi-l  in  elav.  paint,  or  curve  wihkI.  In  a 
Mtudy  of  liinaey.  Dr.  Marie  declare*  that  hi* 
e\|Miiimeiil*  have  convinced  him  that  one 
of  the  lx-*>t  way*  of  reconciling  a madman 
to  captivity  i*  tu  encourage  in  him  the  de- 
velopment nf  hi«  natural  gift*.  A mind  for 
get*  it*  oleM"*iing  evil  when  intent  on  an 
agreeable  ta*k. 

A few  year*  ago  the  first  prize  offered  by 
the  Aeudemy  of  Science*  fell  to  a mail  wn- 
tine<l  in  llie  mad  house  nt  t'baientoii:  at 
another  time  an  engineer  in  the  lunatic 
a*yliim  ai  Vitlrjuif  wa*  second  in  the  op«n 
c*Mii|Hat  ilion  for  the  de*ign  of  the  Mctropadi 
tan  |{nilw*y  *talio  in  l*aria. 

l-nally  the  art  of  madmen  i*  infantile. 
It  i*  often  melancholy,  and  aln»o«t  alway* 
irrational.  The  chief  defeet  i*  greater  or 
less  lack  of  p«-r*|>eetive  and  pro|Mirtion.  for 
instance.  an  arehitect  who  ha*  lo*t  hi* 
reu*on  often  imagine*  that  a house  ought 
to  fie  Itroader  at  the  top  than  at  the 
I*  d Inin. 

A sense  of  art  i»  often  developed  for  the 
fir*t  time  in  the  inxane.  Men  who  luive 
never  drawn  u line  <|i*eover  the  artistic  in 
stinrt  a*  «*>n  a*  they  have  l*s-n  place*!  ii| 
i-niitlnement.  Hut  their  work  i*  alway* 
-imilur  to  the  attempt*  of  primitive  rare*. 
Thu*  an  " Apnehe " nr  " thug " nf  Pari* 
made  a -ketch  nf  hi*  life  a*  he  understood 
it.  lie  begun  by  making  a picture  of  the 
woman  he  hud  loved.  Then  he  I'eniemlH-rcil 
that  before  he  met  her  lie  had  liv«sl  in  Af- 
rica. Africa  made  him  think  of  |Nilm  tree* 
and  pyramid*:  ami  pyramid*  made  him 
think  of  N'u|H>lcon.  Hi*  picture  wax  an  ex- 
traordinary niixturr  of  |mi  I in  Inv*.  negr<*-». 
pyramid*,  and  Na|sdcon  invoking  the  cm- 
turie*  to  entourage  non  to  kill  one  an- 
other. 

One  of  the  patient*,  an  in*ane  ex-phy*i 
t-ian,  manufacture*  bludgeon*  ami  liutchcl- 
icM-mldiiig  the  weapons  used  in  prehistoric 
time  a.  A*  lie  i*  tun  violent  to  !*•  truated 
uilli  any  *lmrp  in*truim-nt.  lie  make*  hi* 
tool*  by  breaking  one  piece  of  flint  against 
another.  or  by  nibbing  two  piece*  together 
to  wear  them  down  to  the  required  »hupc. 
Having  *ha|»cd  thi’in  to  hi*  intent  ion,  he 
live*  them  in  handle*  made  of  piece*  of 
ja*mine  vine,  nr  lo-lwi-i-n  strip*  made  from 
the  *ole*  of  old  shoes.  Some  of  the  ingenu- 
ity exhibited  by  the  violent  in  Mine  give* 
muse  for  grave  anxiety.  It  i*  ini|Hi**ible 
to  watch  an  ingenious  lunatic  **.  well  that 
lie  will  not  pick  lip  something  at  *ome  time 
to  *hape  into  a dangerous  wcu|mw.  Some 
i f llie  **  harinlc-*  ” ca*c«  demand  *urveil- 
lance  l>y  night  and  day. 

Some  of  the  invention*  of  the  in*ane  are 
of  *eientifii*  value.  A patient  ut  Villejuif 
invented  a " tianifiiwlion  machine  " hy  mm* 
•lining  u lint  tie,  n plank,  and  *mall  metallic 
tnlie*.  to  which  lie  hud  lilfed  faucet*.  Hav- 
ing net  up  hi*  machine,  he  prnducixl  loave* 
of  bread  the  sire  of  a man'*  head.  The  bread 
wa*  good — mv  good  that  it  vena  decided  In 
make  the  machine  known.  One  day  when  it 
wa*  in  action  the  doctor  *ngge*led  taking 
a photograph  of  it.  The  inventor  watched 
him  a*  if  jM-trilh-d  for  a moment  ; then  he 
fell  upon  the  machine,  wrenched  it  ajairt. 
and  Iramplrd  it  underfoot.  The  invention 
—an  exceedingly  um-IuI  one — wa*  lo*t,  I*- 
eau*e  no  one  had  wen  him  make  it.  and  no 
one  dure*  *pcuk  of  it  to  him.  To  allude  to 
it  in  to  bring  on  a furious  attack.  Mo*t 


lunatic*,  no  matter  how  contented  they  may 
lie.  gem  rally  rlieri*h  a furtive  longing  to 
c*ca|ie.  They  collect  wax  from  llie  poli*he«| 
flonra,  take  the  liiipre-sion*  of  lock*.  and 
make  key*  from  empty  *ardine  bnxo*.  *|kkiii 
handle*,  or  anything  to  Is-  found.  Hr.  Ma- 
rie* mu -cum  include*  a collection  of  kniv*e* 
of  *1  range  and  unheard  -of  *ha|>e*.  Some  of 
them  have  Idade*  made  fioin  piece*  of  glax* 
or  *late  and  *et  in  luindte*  of  cornet  ateels. 
t llijeet*  ha  rude**  in  llieniselvr*  lieeome  dun- 
gerou*  weupnitH  through  the  ingenuity  nf 
madmen. 

In-aiie  sculptors  are  a*  common  a*  in- 
*ane  painter*.  The  insane  sculptor  hew*  out 
coarse  statuette*,  fauta-tic  animal*,  fero- 
cious little  hoi  ms]  and  grimacing  dev  il*. 
An  ex  media iiir  carve*  all  hi*  wmp  I* me*, 
'that  hi*  old  trade  i*  still  in  hi*  memory 

|i»  shown  by  the  little  screw*  that  he  make* 
out  of  the  smaller  piece*  of  lioitr.  He  work* 
all  day  at  hi*  -ciim  Ii— * and  ridiculous  ta*k. 
Another  lunatic,  who  Is-lii-vr*  he  i*  the  in- 
i carnation  of  the  *»til  of  Ited/ebuh.  pa»*r* 
hi*  lime  carving  toy  men  out  of  wood.  Kjn-h 
pair  of  hi*  creation*  are  joined  together, 
now  nt  the  neck*,  now  at  the  shoulder*. 

Lunate-  have  been  treated  with  great 
brutality  in  the  pn*t.  hut  happily  those 
day*  are  over.  There  i*  no  stronger  proof 
j of  human  progress  than  the  iWMlem  treat- 
| ment  of  the  insane.  In  (lie  com  for  table  asy- 
lum* where  doctor*  and  nur*e»  use  their  lie-t 
I effort*  on  la-half  of  their  charge*  the  mad- 
j man  is  allowed  to  cherish  hi*  chimera. 

What  an  advance  since  the  dav*  of  the  great 
i IHnel! 


IT  MAKE*  TltE  RAJIV  STROXIi. 
t Crrti  Tti.Il  irfinm*  in  the  mi*!  ra-i!v  .1ijr*str.|  form  nil  Ihr 
j . '.  nmit  n...-.-.irv  m llie  l.uiUine  "f  l.'tn-  Itisli  iu*l  mtw«V 
H-.h.in-  Kn  i * lliiui  i M i n.i  i Mi : c li*»  llie-r  i-.ii- 

mll>*n  it  amntMil  kotlby  tuUn.  IUs  n<>  niwal  u a lol.jr 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR.  TALKS  OF  FOOD 

Pres,  of  Board  of  Health. 

“What  shall  I eat?”  is  the  daily  inquiry  the  j 
physician  is  met  with.  1 do  not  hesitate  to  aav  i 
that,  in  mv  judgment,  a large  percent  age  of  di-cn-c  j 
is  emtsed  by  poorly  a lerted  arid  improperly  pre- 
twinsl  food.  My  personal  experience  with  the 
fully -cnnkrxl  food  Known  as  (irape-Nuts  enable* 
me  to  H|*‘nk  freely  of  its  merit*. 

“From  overwork  I suffered  several  years  with  i 
malnutrition.  p.-ilpiiatint>  of  the  heart,  ami  heo  of 
*hs-p.  land  summer  I was  led  to  c\|x>ritnent 
IH-rsonallv  with  tla-  new  food,  wide!)  I used  in 
i-onjum-tion  with  good,  rich  e«»w'*  milk.  In  a , 
slairt  time  after  I commenced  its  use  the  di*n-  j 
gns-alde  symptom*  di-ipj*ar»sl,  my  heart's  ae-  • 
lion  lu-came  steady  ami  normal,  the  functions  of 
llie  stomach  were  properly  carried  out,  and  I 
again  slept  as  soundly  and  as  well  as  in  my  youth.  | 

“1  look  u|Min  Grape-Nut*  as  a jwrf*it  fmal,  I 
ami  im>  one  can  gainsay  hut  that  it  lias  a nsist 
prominent  place  in  a rational,  scientific  system  of  j 
Iccditig.  Anv  one  who  use*  this  food  will  soon 
I*’  convimi*!  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  manufaetun-d,  ami  may  thereby  I 
know  the  facts  as  to  its  true  worth."  Head  I 
“The  Hoad  to  MVUvilk’."  in  pkgs.  “There's  n 
Henson." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ? A new  one  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time-  They  are  genuine,  true, 
and  fuff  of  human  interest. 
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The  Pride  of  San  Francisco 

Wiitt.E  nil  the  world  wonders  nt  the  flict-r- 
ful  courage  of  the  people  of  Nan  Francisco  in 
n-buildmg  their  ruined  city,  the  most  grate- 
ful admiration  Ls  easily  awarded  to  the  aide 
ami  dauntless  men  who  have  restored  to  the 
Western  lnelropolLs  its  chief  ornament  and 
piost  necessary  luxury — the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Nothing  gives  to  the  traveller  from  East  or 
West  quite  an  delightful  a surprise  its  to  find  ill 
t Ik*  In-art  of  what  only  the  other  day  was  a 
blin  k desert  of  min  this  masterpiece  of  hotel 
building,  equipment,  and  service.  The  house 
is  gigantic  in  sire,  yet  it  has  all  the  delicacy 
of  appoint  incuts  that  one  finds  in  the  daintiest 
home.  Hy  a blending  of  the  spirit  of  hospitality 
with  a genius  for  organization,  the  management 
has  develo|Hs|  a staff  of  employee*  who  make 
every  guest  feel  that  he  or  she  is  the  one  indi- 
vidual for  whose  florvicr  the  great  'machinery  of 
the  house  is  smoothly  running.  Moreover,  the 
table  has  charms  fit  to  tempt  the  well-fed 
Lnculhis  back  from  the  dim  shades  of  the  past. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  |s-rfeet ions,  every  sug- 
gestion tiiat  tends  toadd  to  the  welfare  of  guests 
is  not  only  welcomed  but  eagrrly  sought  for. 

A hotel,  like  any  other  living  organization, 
must  grow  la-fter  or  deteriorate  day  by  day. 
To  stand  still  is  iin|Nissihk-.  Tile  St.  Francis 
has  grown  steadily  1 letter  from  the  day  it  was 
first  oivened  to  llie  public.  Tiv-vlay  it  is  one- 
third  larger  in  size  than  ever  I* -fore,  and  im- 
proved in  many  attractive  details. 

When  earthquake  shuttered  most  of  the 
stately  habitations  of  San  Fraurisni,  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  stood  fast,  uiirhanged — a tower  of 
strength  amid  the  desolation.  Hundred*  of 
guests  from  other  hotels  that  had  In-cii  dis- 
niaiith-il  in  the  mtsli  Were  fed  and  sliellered 
in  the  St.  Francis.  The  house  was  a haven 
of  refuge,  as  well  as  a place  of  entertainment. 
At  last  the  flames,  sweeping  up  lo  it  from 
three  siih-s,  when  the  city's  water  supply  was 
cut  off,  consumed  all  the  furnishings  and 
equipment,  leaving  the  building,  although  kidlv 
scorched  within,  as  sound  as  on  the  day  it 
was  opened.  W hile  the  ruin*  of  the  city  were 
still  smoking,  tln>re  sjirang  into  existence,  as  if 
by  magic,  amid  the  gn-enerv  of  Fnioii  Square, 
across  the  wav,  the  bungaloW  gratefully  n-- 
mcmbcml  as  the  Little  St.  Francis,  in  which 
thousand*  of  guests  liver!  not  only  in  comfort 
but  in  elegance  during  the  lean  and  weary  days 
that  follower  I the  catastrophe. 

For  month*  lulsir  was  scarce,  materials  were 
scarcer,  trans]>ortntioti  sis-riM-d  a hist  art, 
strikes  were  caller!  to  humor  every  passing 
whim  of  gn-ed — Vet  somehow  I hi-  ninuagemr-iil 
of  the  St.  FrnnrtH  steadily  pushc-d  on  the  work 
of  reconstruction. 

Today  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  having  per- 
sisted unharmed  through  the  harsh  tests  of 
adversity,  stands  out  triumphant  in  a com- 
munity of  great  rlrx-d*.  The  interior  orna- 
mentation is  more  lN-nutifiil,  tin-  furnishing 
and  cuisine  more  sumptuous  than  before;  yet. 
there  still  prevails  the  tone  of  quiet,  elegance 
which  nlwnvs  has  !>ccn  its  standard.  And  in  a 
city  of  world -wide  fame  for  good  living  a visit 
to  tire  restaurant  of  the  St.  Francis  is  an  event 
of  supreme  delight.  *% 

Imitations  of  tin-  genuine  Angostura  Hitters 
are  constantly  offered  to  the  public  by  unwrupu- 
i Ion*  dealers.  The  genuine  Angostura  Hitters 
bears  llie  signature  of  Dr.  J.  G.  H.  Siegert,  who 
first  pre|Kinsl  it  at  the  ritv  of  Angostura,  in 
the  vear  1S24.  lVr*ons  dc*iring  to  purtha«e 
genuirs-  Angostura  Hitter*  should  see  that  the 
LiIk-1  l*ears  the  sigiMitim-  of  the  inventor  and  the 
name  of  the  pre-cut  manufacturer*.  Dr.  J.  (S.  H. 
Sicgert  & Sons,  whose  exclusive  right  to  llie  use 
of  the  trade  name  Angostura  for  bitter*  ha*  Ih-cu 
sustained  by  the  Fnited  State*  Circuit  Court  «>f 
Appeals,  in  a decision  with  which  the  Supreme 
[ Court  of  the  Foiled  State*,  upon  application 
I made  to  it  by  the  defendant.*,  refused  to  iuter- 
| fere.  ,** 
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A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 
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stood  on  :t  terror*'  beside  her  In  the  darkm-**  and  hud  said:  “ 1 
will  to  down  to  the  sea.  Signora,  Irt  me  go  down  to  the  wu  t " 

“ There's  nothing  the  matter,  in  there,  Gaspare?"  she  mi  id, 
quickly.  “ Nothing  wrong?" 

‘•Signora,  of  course  not!  Wluit  should  there  hrT" 

“ I don't  know.” 

- I will  fetrh  the  signnrina." 

On  that  nigh!,  yearn  ago,  she  hud  halt  let!  with  Gaspare.  He  had 
hern  foreed  to  yield  to  her.  Now  a he  yielded  to  him. 

“ Very  well,”  she  answered.  **  t«o  and  tell  the  signorina  I am 
here." 

She  turned  and  went  inlo  the  house  and  up  to  the  Hitting- room. 
Vere  did  not  eonir  immediately.  To  her  mother  it.  neenird  u*  it 
ah*  wag  a very  long  time  coming ; hut  at  last  her  liglil  step  fell 
on  the  stair*.  nml  she  entered  quickly. 

“Mad re!  How  late  yon  are!  Where  have  you  been?" 

"Ain  I late?  I dim'd  at  the  little  restaurant  ut  the  top  of  the 
hill  where  the  tram  puaaea," 

“There!  But  you  haven't  been  Iherc  all  I hi*  time?” 

“No.  Afterwurd*  I took  the  train  to  l*o*illipo  and  mine  home 
by  I suit.  Ami  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Oli.  nil  aorta  of  Ihingin-wluit  T always  do.  Just  now  I've  hern 
with  RufTo." 

*'  Gaspare  told  me  he  waa  here." 

“ Yea.  We’ve  lieen  having  a talk.” 

liertnione  wuited  for  Vere  to  aay  something  more,  hut  she  w»* 
silent.  She  alma]  oeur  the  window  looking  out,  and  the  ex|>rr-**ion 
t<n  her  face  had  become  rather  vague,  n*  if  hrr  mind  hud  gone  on 
a journey. 

“Well,"  said  the  mother  at  laid,  “and  wliat  doc*  RulTu  aay 
for  himself,  Vere?” 

“KulTo!  Oh,  I don't  know." 

She  paused,  then  added: 

” I think  he  has  rather  a haul  time,  do  you  know,  mudrr?" 
Ilermione  hud  taken  olf  her  hut.  She  luiil  it  on  a luhle  uml  *al 
down.  She  was  feeling  tired. 

" Hut  generally  lie  look.*  h«i  gay.  ho  strong.  Don't  you  remember 
that  first  day  you  saw  him?” 

" Ah — then  I" 

“ Of  course,  when  he  had  fever — " 

“ No,  it  isn’t  that.  Any  one  might  he  ill.  I think  he  haa  thing* 
at  home  to  make  him  unhappv  sometimes.” 

” Haa  he  been  telling  you  aoT” 

“Oh.  he  doesh't  complain.”  Vere  anid.  quickly,  and  almost  with 
n touch  of  heat.  “ A l«oy  like  that  couldn't  whine,  you  know, 
inudre.  But  one  am  understand  thing*  without  Inuring  them  said 
There  is  some  trouble,  I don't  know  what  it  ia  exactly.  But  I 
think  hi*  stepfather — hia  jwitrignii.  a*  he  cull*  him— muat  have  got 
into  stum;  Imtlier,  or  done  something  horrible,  RufTo  seemed  to 
wunt.  to  tell  me.  and  yet  not  to  want  to  tell  me.  And  of  course 
I couldn't  ok.  I think  he'll  tell  me  to-morrow,  perhaps" 

” Is  he  mining  here  to-morrow T" 

” Oh.  in  rummer  I think  lie  comes  nearly  every  night." 

” But  you  haven't,  said  anything  alsiut  him  just  lately.” 

“ No.  Because  he  hasn't  landed-till  to-night  since  the  night  of 
the  storm." 

H I wonder  why?"  aaid  Ilermione. 

She  was  interested;  but  *l»r  still  felt  tired,  and  the  fatigue  crept 
into  her  voire. 

“So  do  I,"  Vere  Raid,  “lie  had  a reason,  I'm  sure.  You’re 
tired,  minin'.  a»  I'll  go  to  bed.  liood  night.” 

She  eame  to  her  mother  and  kissed  her.  .Moved  by  a sudden 
overwhelming  impulse  of  tenderne**,  and  need  of  tenderness.  Ilermi- 
one put  her  arm*  round  the  child's  »lim  Issly.  But  even  a*  she 
did  *o  she  reincnil>ctcd  Vere’*  secret,  aim  red  with  Kmih*  and  not 
with  her.  She  could  not  abruptly  loose  her  arms  without  sur- 
prising her  child.  But  they  seemed  to  hrr  to  stiffen,  again*!  her 
will,  uml  her  embrace  was  surely  merhunieal.  She  wondered  if 
Vere  noticed  thi*.  Init  all*  did  not  look  inlo  her  eves  to  ace. 

“ (oh id  night,  Vere." 

“ Good  night.” 

Vere  was  at  the  door  when  Ilermione  remembered  her  two  mrct- 
lrg»  of  that  evening. 

” By  the  way,”  she  said,  “ I met  the  Marchesino  to-niglit.  lie 
was  at  the  Seogllo  di  Frisio.” 

••  Wm  |el” 

“ And  afterward*  on  tin1  sea  1 met  Kmile." 

“Monsieur  Emile!  Then  he  isn’t  quite  dead!" 

There  was  a sound  almost  of  irritution  in  Vere’a  voice. 

“ He  ha*  been  working  very  hard.” 

“Oh.  1 see." 

Her  voice  had  softened. 

“ The  Marchcsi no  is  coming  here  to  lunch  to-morrow." 

"Oh.  madre!” 

"Does  he  bore  you?  I had  to  oi*k  him  to  Homething  after  ac- 
cepting hi*  dinner.  Vere." 

“ Yen,  yes.  of  course.  The  Marchcse  is  all  right.” 

She  stood  by  the  door  with  her  bright,  expressive  eye*  fixed  on 
her  mother.  Her  dark  hair  had  been  u little  roughened  by  the 
breeze  from  Ischia,  and  stuck  up  just  above  the  forehead,  giving 
to  her  face  an  odd.  utmost  a boyi*h  look. 

“ What  is  it,  Vere?" 

"And  when  ia  Monsieur  Kmile  coming?  Didn’t  he  aay?" 

“ No.  lie  suggested  tomorrow,  hut  when  I told  him  the  Marche** 
was  coming  lie  said  he  wouldn’t." 

As  Ilermione  said  this  *lic  looked  very  steadily  at  her  child. 
Vere’s  eyes  did  not  fall,  but  met  tiers  simply,  fearlessly,  yet  not 
quite  childishly. 


“I  don'!  wonder."  she  said.  “To  tell  the  truth,  matin-,  I rant 
»ee  how  a man  like  the  Marchesina  could  interest  a man  like 
Monsieur  Emile-,  at  any  rate,  for  long.  Well — ” She  gave  a 
little  aigh,  throwing  up  her  pretty  chin — -“A  let  to  si  va !" 

And  nhe  vanished. 

When  shr  ti.nl  gone  Ilermione  thought  she.  too.  would  go  to  bed. 
She  was  very  tired.  She  ought  to  go.  Yet  now  she  suddenly  felt 
reluctant  to  go,  and  a*  if  the  duinga  of  the  day  for  her  wet* 
not  yet  over.  And,  besides,  she  was  not  going  to  sleep  well.  That 
was  certain.  The  dry.  the  almost  sandy  sensation  of  insomnia 
was  upon  her.  Wlurt  was  the  matter  with  Gaspare  to-night?  Per- 
haps  he  had  had  u quarrel  with  noma  one  at  Mcrgdlina.  He  had 
a *tr»ng  tem|icr  a*  well  as  a loyal  heart. 

1 1 rr minin'  w ent  to  a window.  The  breeze  from  lochia  touched 
her.  She  opened  her  lirw.  shut  her  eyes,  drank  it  in.  It  would 
1*'  ddicioos  to  s|M-nd  the  whole  night  upon  the  sea,  like  ItulTo. 
Il-td  lie  gone  yet?  or  was  he  in  the  boat  asleep,  perhap*.  in  the 
Saint's  Pool?  How  interested  Vere  was  in  all  the  doings  of  that 
boy— bow  innocently,  charmingly  interested! 

Ilermione  stood  by  the  window  for  two  or  three  minute*,  then 
went  out  of  the  room,  down  the  Muirs,  to  the  front  door  of  tin- 
house.  It  wa*  already  locked.  Yet  Gaspare  had  not  come  up  to 
any  good  night  to  her.  And  he  always  did  that  before  he  went 
to  lied.  Stic  unlocked  the  door,  went  out,  shut  it  behind  her,  and 
stood  still. 

How  strangely  beautiful  and  touching  the  faint  noise  of  the 
sen  round  the  island  wa*  at  night,  and  liow  full  of  meaning  not 
quite  to  be  divined!  It  came  n)*»n  her  heart  like  the  whisper  of 
a world  trying  to  tell  its  secret  to  the  darkness.  What  depth*, 
what  subtleties,  whut  unfailing  revelations  of  beauty,  and  surely, 
too.  of  love,  there  were  in  nature!  And  yet  in  nature  what  terrible 
indifference  there  wa*;  a powerful,  an  almost  terrific  inattention, 
like  that  of  the  Sphinx  which  gazes  at  what  men  cannot  see 
Ilermione  moved  away  from  the  house.  She  walked  to  the  brow 
of  the  island  and  sat  down  on  the  seat  that  Vere  waa  fond  of. 
Presently  ah*  would  go  to  the  bridge  and  look  over  into  the  Pool 
and  listen  to  the  voice*  of  fishermen.  She  sat  there  for  name 
time,  gaining  a certain  peace,  losing  something  of  her  feeling  of 
weary  excitement  and  desolation  under  the  stars.  At  last  *he 
thought  that  sleep  might  come  if  she  went  to  bed.  But  before 
doing  so  she  made  her  way  to  the  bridge  and  leaned  on  the  rail, 
looking  down  into  the  Pool. 

It  was  very  dark,  hut  she  saw  the  shadowy  sha|te  of  a fishing 
boat  lying  close  to  t lie  rock.  She  stood  and  watched  it.  and  pres- 
ently she  lost  herself  in  a thicket  of  night  thought*,  and  forg'd 
where  *he  was  and  why  shr  had  emne  there.  She  was  recalled 
by  hearing  a very  faint  voice  singing,  scarcely  more  than  hum- 
ming, beneath  her: 

“Oh.  dole*  luna  Idanca  de  I'  estate 

Mi  fugge  il  t-onno  an  auto  a la  marina: 

Mi  destan  le  dolcisaime  aerate 
till  oechi  di  Rosa  e il  mar  di  Mergellina." 

It  waa  the  same  song  that  Artois  had  heard  that  day  a*  he 
leaned  on  the  Isak-ony  of  the  Kistorante  della  Stella.  But  this 
singer  of  il  sang  the  Italian  word*,  and  nut  the  diuletto.  The  song 
that  wins  the  prize  at  the  Piedigrotta  Festival  is  on  the  lip*  of 
every  »me  in  Naples.  In  house*,  in  street*,  in  the  harbor,  in  every 
piazza,  and  upon  the  sea  it  i*  heard  incessantly. 

And  now  Kuflo  wa*  singing  it  softly  aiul  rather  promUy  in 
the  Italian,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  dark  figure  he  uw 
above  him.  lie  wa*  not  certain  who  it  was,  hut.  he  thought  it 
was  the  mother  of  the  *ignorinn.  and — he  did  not  exactly  know 
why — he  wished  her  to  lira!  out  that  he  wa*  there,  squatting  on 
the  dry  rock  with  his  lark  against  the  cIltT  wall.  The  ladies  of 
the  t'asa  del  Mure  hud  lieeti  very  kind  to  him.  and  to  night  he 
wa*  not  very  happy,  and  vaguely  he  longed  for  aympalliy. 

Ilcuninne  listened  to  the  pretty,  tripping  words,  the  happy, 
youthful  word*.  And  RufTo  sung  them  again,  still  very  softly. 
“Oh.  dolce  luna  bianca  «!e  1’  estate — ” 

And  the  poor  nomad  wandering  in  the  desert?  But  she  had 
known  the  rapture  of  youth,  the  sweet  white  moons  of  summer  in 
the  south.  She  hail  known  them  long  ago  for  a little  while,  and. 
therefore,  she  knew  them  while  she  lived.  A woman's  heart  i* 
tenacious,  and  wide  a*  the  world,  when  it  contain*  that  world 
which  ia  the  memory  of  something  perfect  that  gave  it  satisfaction. 
“ Mi  destan  le  doleissime  aerate 
tili  uivhi  di  Rosa  e il  nuir  di  Mergellina." 

Dear,  happy,  lovable  youth  that  can  sing  to  itself  like  that  in 
the  deep  night!  Like  that  once  Maurice,  her  citred  possession 
of  youth,  sang.  She  felt  a ru*h  of  tenderness  for  RufTo.  ju*t 
because  he  was  so  young,  and  sang — uml  brought  hack  to  her  the 
piercing  truth  of  the  everlasting  renewal  that  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  everlasting  pussing  away. 

“ RufTo t RufTo!  ” 

Almost  as  Vere  had  onre  called  " Pe»entor!*’  she  culled.  And 
as  RufTo  had  once  come  running  up  to  Vere  he  came  now  to  Vera's 
mother. 

"Good  evening,  RufTo.’’ 

“Good  evening,  signora.” 

She  wa*  looking  ut  the  boy  as  at  a mystery  which  yet  she  could 
iHidci-stuml.  And  lie  looked  at  her  simply,  with  a sort  of  fearbaa 
gentlene**  anil  readiness  to  receive  the  kindness  which  he  knew 
dwelt  in  her  for  him  to  take. 

“ An?  you  better?" 

{('onlinurd  on  page  JW.j 
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The  Cake  Pointer 

By  Earle  Hooker  Eaton 

I.\  the  Hirft-lHinril  apprehension 
Thrills*  tin'  hiilili-n  gingerbread : 

Doughnut*,  »hrinking  from  attention. 
Shiver  with  a nantrlr.-,  dread. 

In  the  pantry  drvuatntinn 
Nun-  Ix-gtn*  its  riithlr**  rule; 

Hungrier  than  all  erration. 

Little  Willie's  home  from  school! 

An  tin*  pointer  scent*  the  rabbit, 

An  the  needle  *r*-k » the  pole, 

Willie  move*  l*y  force  of  habit 
Toward  enrh  gastronomic  goal. 

Sniff*  the  air  and  tiptoes  slyly 
To  the  sidelMKird  with  a*  smile; 

“That  there  liny,"  any*  uncle,  drily, 
“He  can  *mcll  a cake  a mile  I” 

(luce  wo  hud  n maid  named  Tillie, 

Who  was  idv  a*  any  mouse. 

“Me  for  angel  cake!"  said  Willie. 

Aa  one  day  lie  searched  the  house. 

Later  Tillie  cried,  “|  did  it  I” 

I Saved  the  cake  was  what  she  meant.) 

'Neath  the  onions  Tillie  hid  it, 
Throwing  Willie  olf  the  scent. 


Metallic  Mirrors  for  Searchlights 

The  production  of  metallic  mirror*  for 
•carchlightM  and  other  such  use*  is  now  in 
demand  in  Europe.  Those  made  of  glass, 
now  used,  an-  objectionable,  owing  to  tlieir 
liability  to  fracture  when  the  guns  are  tired 
mi  shi^m,  and  to  the  silvering  on  the  mirrors 
blistering  mid  separating  from  the  glass.  A 
new  metallie  mirror,  partially  made  by 
electro-deposition,  is  being  introdoerd.  The 
mirror  has  a surface  composed  of  alternate 
lands  or  rings  of  gold  and  white  reflecting 
surfaces.  It  is  claimed  that  this  mirror 
gives  u more  penetrating  licit  lit  of  light  Isitli 
ut  night  and  in  foggy  weather,  that  objects  on 
which  such  a beam  of  light  is  thrown  stand 
out  in  greater  relief  than  in  a light  thrown 
trom  n silier  white  un-tal  mirror,  and  that 
the  intensity  of  the  light  is  so  great  that 
it  is  impossible  to  aim  accurately  at  the 
projector.  Another  advantage  claimed  for 
the  new  mirrors  is  that  they  are  not  frac- 
tured l*y  concussion,  and  that  even  whrn 
penetrated  by  bullets  the  area  of  distortion 
is  very  small. 


A Problem  too  Great  for  Cupid 

lr  Dan  Cupid  were  a statistician  he 
would,  according  to  reliable  flgures,  lie  in 
des|uiir  over  the  problem  that  confronts  him 
nt  the  present  time.  There  nre  suid  to  be. 
roughly  speaking,  some  15.000,(HH)  more  men 
than  women  in  this  world,  and  let  Cupid's 
aim  Is-  ever  so  sure,  there  would  still  Iw  a 
great  surplus  of  men  left  out  who  must, 
from-  natural  causes,  die  tuichclors. 

The  total  population  of  the  earth  hn* 
been  estimated  nt  alsmt  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions. More  than  half  of  them  have  Is-en 
actually  counted,  so  it  ia  said,  while  the 
other  half  is  loosely  estimated.  Europe  is 
stated  to  he  the  only  continent  that  has  a 
nuinrn.nl  preponderance  of  women.  It 
happens  that  the  cxress  of  men  in  Asia  is 
rather  more  than  the  world’s  excess,  from 
• |"  n-entuge  standpoint.  S...  if  ih,-  blind 
god  chooses,  he  may  let  the  surplus  Asiatics 
go  unmarried,  and  in  the  (eat  of  the  world 
there  would  be  substantially  husbands 
enough  to  “ go  round.” 

Even  in  Europe  there  are  countries — like 
Italy.  Creece,  and  the  countries  which  were 
formerly  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire— 
where  the  men  outnumber  the  women:  and 
in  «ome  parts  of  South  America  and  of  Af- 
rica  the  women  are  more  numerous  than  the 
inen.  The  most  pceullar  conditions,  per- 
haps, are  found  in  Hong  kong  and  Hawaii. 
In  Hongkong  ther.-  are  only  five  hundred 
women,  und  in  llawuii  six  hundred  women, 
to  every  one  thousand  men. 

It  is  well  that  Cupid  is  Wind,  for  one 
glance  at  such  a state  of  affairs  and  he 
would  Is-  ready  to  sell  his  bow  und  arrow* 
to  any  old  lady  who  wanted  his  job. 


ERE  w«  have  a Puritan 
of  the  Puritan*  - a man 
of  atern  and  unbending 
rectitude  — of  (ntroiu 
and  truly  heroic  tem- 
perament. 

Descended  from  a pious  God- 
fearing New  England  family  of 
Pilgrima  and  Pioneers  (who  were 
for  generations  brewers,  maltsters, 
barley  and  hop  growers)  he  became 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Revolution 
— the  terror  of  tyrants  — a giant 
in  debate  — and  diplomatically 
more  than  a match  for  Pitt  and 
Talleyrand. 

I would  rather  die  than  he  dic- 
tated to — this  acntcnce  accurately 
describee  the  stubborn  spirit  of 
this  valiant  old  patriot  whom  all 
England  could  not  govern. 

John  Adams,  even  as  his  fathers 
before  him.  nourished  mind  and 
body  on  health-giving  barley  beer, 
and  died  at  91  (twenty -one  yea ra 
beyond  the  scriptural  span) enjoy- 
ing all  his  mental  powers  to  die 
very  last.* 


m. 

bits  sad  works  by  his  son,  John  Quin- 
cy Adams.  Vol.  I.  paces  fl.  S,  9.  10,  11.  etc. 

A letter  to  hut  wife.  AbiBall.  May  22. 
ITT?,  says:  "I  would  aive  $3.00  for  a Bal- 
lon of  your  beer." 


Budweiser 


HE  most  popular  beer 
in  the  world.  There 
is  less  profit  to  die 
dealer  who  sells  it,  because  it 
costs  more  money  at  the 
brewery  than  any  other  beer 
made.  A royal  brew  of  malt 
and  hops  whose  absolute 
sovereignity  has  never  been 
challenged.  Unquestion- 
ably— 


THE  KING  OF  ALL 
BOTTLED  BEERS 


Budweiser  is  Sold  in  all  First-Class 
Chibs,  Hotels  and  Cafes 
Bottled  Only  at  the 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  BREWERY 

SL  Louis.  Mo. 


1—  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  Special 


Rochester,  N.  Y„  7 he  A <*/<>*  City. 


Just  as  good  as  a camera  can 
be  made — so  small  as  to 
never  be  in  the  way. 


There  ha*  never  before  been  so 
much  quality  put  Into  so  small  s 
camera— in  fens  and  shutter  and 
mechanics]  precision  it  Is  right. 
Mukes  the  popular  l!i  xt.V  pictures, 
the  camera  itself  mrsaurinK  but  2 x 
W X I inches.  Rapid  Rectilinear 
lenses.  Automatic  Shutter.  A per* 
- feci  combination  of  convenience 
and  efficiency. 

Price,  $15.00. 


ABBOTTS  BITTERS 
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“ Si,  signora,  much  better.  The  fever  has  gone.  I am  strong, 
you  know.” 

" You  are  so  young.” 

She  could  not  help  wiving  it,  and  her  eyes  were  tender  just 
then. 

“ Si.  signora.  I am  very  young.” 

Mis  simple  voice  almost  made  her  laugh,  stirred  in  her  that 
sweet  humor  which  ha*  its  dwelling  at  the  core  of  the  heart. 

“ Young  and  happy,”  she  said. 

And  as  she  said  it  she  rrmemhared  Vrre’s  words  that  evening! 
••  I think  he  has  rather  a hard  time." 

” At  least,  I hope  you  are  happy.  Ruffo.”  she  added. 

” Si.  signora." 

lie  looked  at  her.  She  was  not  sure  which  he  meant,  whether 
hi*  assent  was  to  her  hope  or  to  the  fact  of  his  happiness.  She 
wondered  which  it  was. 

“ Young  people  ought  to  be  happy,”  she  said. 

“Ought  they,  signora ?’* 

“ You  like  your  life,  don't  y«uT  You  like  the  sea?” 

“Si,  signora.  I could  not  live  away  from  the  sen.  li  I could 
net  see  the  sea  every  day  I don't  know  what  I should  do." 

“ I love  It.  too." 

" The  signorina  loves  the  sea.” 

lie  hud  ignored  her  love  for  it  and  seized  on  Van.**#.  She  thought 
that  was  very  characteristic  of  his  youth. 

“ Yes.  She  loves  being  here.  You  talked  to  her  to-night,  didn't 

” Si,  signors.” 

**  And  to  Gaspare?” 

”Si.  signora.  And  this  afternoon,  too.  Gaspare  was  at  Mergel- 
lina  this  afternoon.” 

“ And  you  met  there.  Hid  you!” 

“Si,  signora.  I had  been  with  my  mamma,  und  when  f left 
my  mamma  — poveretta  — I met  Gaspare.” 

” I hope  your  mother  is  well.” 

“ Signora,  she  is  not  very  well  just  now.  She  is  a little  sad  just 

now.” 

Hermione  felt  that  the  boy  had  some  trouble  which,  perhaps,  he 
would  like  to  tell  her.  Perhaps  some  instinct  made  him  know  that 
she  felt  tender  towards  him.  very  tender  that  night. 

“ l am  sorry  for  that,"  she  said.  * very  sorry." 

" Si.  signora.  There  is  trouble  in  our  house.” 

“ Wlmt  is  it.  Ruffo!” 

The  boy  hesitated  to  answer.  He  moved  his  hare  feet  on  the 
bridge  and  looked  down  towards  the  boat.  Hermione  did  not 
press  hint,  said  nothing. 

" Signora.”  Ruffo  said  at  last,  coming  to  n decision,  “ my  pa- 
trigno  is  not  a good  man.  He  mokes  my  mamma  jealous.  He  goes 
after  others.” 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  south,  then!  Ilt-miiooe  knew  some- 
thing of  the  persistent  infidelities  of  Neapolitan  men.  Poor  women 
who  had  to  suffer  them  I 

“ 1 am  sorry  for  your  mother,”  she  said,  gently.  .“That  must  be 
very  hard." 

•*  Si,,  signora,  it  is  hard.  My  mamma  was  very  unhappy  to-day 
she  put  her  head  on  the  table,  und  she  cried.  Hut  that  was 
because  my  patrigno  is  put  in  prison.” 

“ In  prison!  What  has  he  done!” 

Rufl'o  looked  at  her,  and  she  saw  that  the  simple  expression  had 
gone  out  of  Ids  eves. 

” Signora.  1 thought  perhaps  you  knew.” 

"IT  Hut  I have  never  seen  your  stepfather.” 

” No.  signora.  Hut— but  you  have  that  girl  here,  in  your  house.” 
" What  girl?” 

Suddenly,  almost  while  she  was  speaking.  Ilenuione  understood 
" IVppinaf”  she  said.  “ It  was  your  patrigno  who  wounded 
Peppina  T” 

“Si,  signora." 

There  was  u silenre  between  them.  Then  Hermione  said,  gently: 
“ I am  very  sorry  for  your  poor  mother,  Ruffo,  very  sorry.  Tell 
me,  can  she  manage!  About  money.  I mean!" 

“ It  was  not  so  much  the  money  she  was  crying  alsiut,  signora. 
But.  of  course,  while  patrigno  i*  in  prison  lie  cannot  earn  money 
for  her.  I shall  give  lier  my  money.  Hut  my  maininu  due*  not 
like  nil  the  neighlsirs  knowing  about  that  girl.  It  is  a shame  for 
her." 

“ Yc*.  of  course  it  is.  It* is  very’  hard.” 

•She  t Ih aiglil  a moment.  Then  -lie  said  - 
" It  must  be  horrible — horrible!" 

She  spoke  with  all  the  vehemence  of  her  nature.  Again,  as 
long  ago.  when  she  knelt  before  a mountain  shrine  in  the  night, 
she  hud  put  herself  imaginatively  in  the  place  of  a woman,  till* 
tin»e  in  tire  place  uf  Hutto's  mother.  She  bad  realized  how  she 
would  have  felt  if  her  biisbund.  her  ” man,"  had  ever  been  faithless 
to  her. 

Ruffo  looked  at  lier  nlmost  in  surprise. 

■'  I wi»b  I could  see  your  |*«n  mother,  Ruffo.”  she  said.  “ I 
would  go  to  *ee  h«r,  only — well,  you  see.  I have  IVppina  here, 
and—" 

She-  broke  off.  Perhaps  tire  hoy  would  not  understand  what  she 
considered  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation.  She  did  not  quite 
know  how  these  people  regarded  certain  things. 

“ Wait  here  a moment.  Ktjffo,”  she  said.  “ 1 urn  going  to  give 
you  something  for  your  mother.  I won't  lie  a moment.” 

“ Grazlr,  signora.” 

Hermione  went  away  to  the  house  The  |ierfnt  naturalness  .uni 
simplicity  of  the  boy  ap|icaled  to  her,  .She  was  pleased.  !*«•.  that 
he  had  nut  told  all*  this  to  V’err.  It  showed  a true  feeling  *>f 
delicacy.  And  she  wu*  sure  he  was  a good  son.  She  went  up  to 


her  room,  got  two  ten-lira  notes,  and  went,  quickly  back  to  Ruffo. 
who  was  standing  upon  the  bridge. 

“ There.  Ruffo."  she  said,  giving  them  to  him.  “ These*  are  for 
your  mol  lier." 

The  lory's  brown  face  flushed,  and  into  hi*  eye*  there  enure  an  ex- 
pression of  almost  melting  gentleness. 

“Oh,  signora!”  he  traid. 

And  there  was  a note  of  protest  in  his  voice. 

“ Take  them  to  Irer.  Ruffo.  And — und  I want  you  to  promise 
me  something.  Will  you!” 

" Si.  signora.  I will  do  anything — anything  for  you.” 

Hermione  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

" He  very,  very  kind  to  your  poor  mother.  Ruffo.” 

“Signora.  I always  urn  good  fnr  my  pour  mamma.” 

He  H|mko  with  warm  eagerness. 

” I am  cure  you  are.  Hut  just  now,  when  she  is  sad.  be  very 
good  to  her.” 

“ SI,  signora.” 

She  took  her  hand  from  the  boy's  shoulder.  He  Irent  to  ki*« 
her  hand,  and  again,  as  he  was  lifting  up  his  bead,  -he  saw  that 
melting  look  in  his  eyes.  ‘Ibis  lime  it  was  unminglt-d  with  amaze 
lurnt.  und  it  startled  lier. 

"Oh,  Ruffo—!”  she  said,  and  stopped,  staring  at  him  in  the 
darkness. 

“Signora!  What  is  it?  What  have  you!” 

’■  Nothing.  Good  night.  Ruffo.” 

“Good  night,  signora," 

He  took  off  his  cap  and  ran  down  to  the  boat.  Hermione  leaned 
over  the  railing,  ‘bending  down  to  see  the  boy  reappear  below. 
When  he  came  he  looked  like  a shadow,  From  llris  shadow  there 
rose  a voice  singing  very  softly: 

“Oh,  dolee  Inna  Idaiica  dc  I’  estate—” 

The  slurdow  went  over  to  the  boat,  and  the  voice  died  away. 

“Gli  oeehi  di  Rosa  e il  mar  di  Mergellina." 

Hermione  still  was  Iretiding  down.  And  sire  formed  the  Iasi 
word*  with  lips  that  trembled  a little: 

“Gli  oeehi  di  Rosa  e i!  inar  di  Mergellina." 

Then  she  said:  ” Maurice — Maurice!” 

And  then  sire  stood  trembling. 

Yes,  it  was  Maurice  wlmnr  she  had  seen  again  for  nn  instant  in 
the  melting  look  of  Ruffe's  faee.  She  fell  (rightem-d  in  the  dark. 
Maurice — when  he  kissed  her  for  the  lust  time,  had  looked  at  her 
like  that.  It  could  not  lx*  fancy.  It.  was  mil. 

Was  this  the  very  lir«t  time  she  had  noticed  in  Ruffo  a like- 
ness to  her  dead  huslwndf  She  naked  herself  if  it  wn*.  Yes.  She 
hud  never — or  had  there  been  something?  Not  in  the  face,  per 
Imps.  Hut  — the  voice!  Ruffo'*  singing?  His  attitude  as  hr  skusl 
up  in  the  lront?  Hud  there  not  liecn  something?  She  rememherrd 
lu-r  eunvcisation  with  Artois  in  the  cave.  She  had  -aid  to  him 
that — she  Hid  not  know  why — the  lmy.  Ruffo.  had  made  her  feel, 
hud  stirred  up  within  her  xliiiulrering  desires,  slumbering  yearn- 
ings. 

“ I have  heard  a hundred  boy*  sing  on  the  bay — and  just  this 
one  touche*  some  chord,  and  all  tire  strings  of  my  soul  quiver.” 

She  had  said  that. 

Then  there  was  something  in  the  hoy*,  something  trot  merely 
fleeting  like  that  look  «f  gentlem***-- sonict king  permanent,  subtle, 
that  resembled  Maurice. 

Now  she  no  longer  felt,  frightened.  Irut  she  hnd  a passionate 
wish  to  go  down  to  the  boat,  to  see  Rutfo  again,  to  lie  with  him 
again,  now  that  sire  was  awake  to  this  strange,  and  perhaps  only 
faint,  imitation  by  another  of  the  one  whom  she  had  lost.  No — 
not  iniilulion:  this  fragmentary  reproduction  of  sonic  character- 
istic, some — 

She  lifted  herself  up  from  the  railing.  And  now  she  knew  that 
lier  eyes  were  wet.  She  wiped  them  with  her  hand  kerchief,  drew 
a deep  breath,  and  went  lark  to  the  house.  Sin*  fell  for  the  handle 
of  the  door.  und.  when  *he  found  il.  opened  the  door,  went  in. 
nnd  shut  it  rather  heavily,  then  locked  it.  As  she  Is-nl  down  to 
push  home  the  bolt  nt  the  bottom  a voice  called  out: 

" Who's  there?" 

Sire  was  startled,  and  turned  •inirlcly. 

" thrspari  !” 

lb*  stood  hefore  her  half  dressed,  with  his  hair  over  his  eye*, 
uml  a revolver  in  hi*  hand. 

“Signora!  It  is  you!” 

“Si.  Wlmt  did  you  think?  That  it  was  a robber?" 

Gus|mrc  looked  nl  her  -almost  sternly',  went  to  the  door,  Irent 
down  and  ladled  it.  then  In*  said: 

“Signora.  I heard  a noise  in  the  house  a few  minute*  ago.  I 
listened,  lull  I heard  nothing  more.  Still.  | thought  it  best  to 
get  up.  I bad  just  put  <>n  niv  clothes  when  again  1 heard  a noise 
ut  the  door.  I myself  had  loeked  it  for  the  night..  What  should 
I think?” 

“ 1 was  outside.  I curie  luck  for  something.  Thai  was  what 
you  heard.  Then  I went  out  again.” 

” Si." 

He  -1***1  there  staring  at  her  in  u way  (hat  seemed,  she  fancied, 
to  rebuke  her.  She  knew  I hat  he  w ished  to  know  why  she  had  gone 
out  mi  late,  returned  to  (Ire  house,  then  gone  nut  once  more 
“(■•him-  iip-laii*  for  a minute.  Gaspare,”  -he  said.  “I  want  t*r 
»i„  .,k  i„ 

lie  looked  less  stein  hut  slill  unlike  himself. 

"Sr,  signora.  Shall  I put  on  my  jmkel?" 

*•  No,  no.  never  mind.  <‘*>iuo  like  that." 

She  went  upstair*,  treading  softly,  lest  she  might  disturb  Vcre. 
Ik*  followed  When  |livv  wen-  in  her  sitting-room  she  said: 

(Cunt turn  if  on  page  Hi.) 
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**  Ya-as.  it's  hit  urns  or  htyijc.  Bi  t it 
MAKES  ML  Look  so  OKI  t U>  TAU.J” 


Press  Boycotts  of  Parliamen- 
tary Speakers 

TllK  m-rnt  rlirinm  Imyi-utt  of  the  pre-n 
in  (In’  lU-rlin  I’urliami-iit  Inis  u in 

(In-  Mother  of  Parliament*.  the  Itritish 
lloiiM'  of  Common*.  Tin*  Uridier  in  Unit 
raw  wm>  no  la-**  m |H*r*on  (Iiaii  tin-  lata* 
Daniel  O'Connell.  Ila-  conalrmncal  tin-  in  - 
ntf umcy  of  the  l‘arliniitontnry  rr-|«a»rt»,  lain 
III*  forgot  |aa  ntt»ka-  allowance  for  acoustic- 
al  i ilia  nit  it*  and  the  lm//  a.f  intervening  con- 
vernation,  lie  charged  the  ra "porter*  with 
tin-  nialiriotiH  suppression  of  hi*  apeeehr*, 
mid  flic  tiulh-ry  then  refused  to  report  him 
at  all.  “ Dali  ” stormed  and  tliunalcred  in 
vain,  even  moving  that  the  ringlcaala-r*  lie 
brought  to  the  liar  of  the  llon*i-.  Finally, 
lie  <i|M>logixrd.  and  all  was  well.  I>>rd  l.yt 
t la-ton  in  IK7I  fell  f«ul  of  the  pres*  in  the 
Kunia-  wav.  ami  tin*  late  Lord  Monla-iigh-  had 
lii»  name  omit  tail  from  London  ni-w.|ia|N'r 
ra-port*  for  two  year*  lirraiiw  he  maid  winn- 
t hii>>'  the  reporter*  did  not  I ika*. 


Big  as  a Mountain 

Mas.  Hexham.  " Yon  u«ed  to  *ay  that  you 
would  move  mountain*  for  bio." 

Hexham.  “Well,  didn't  I bring  home  your 
new  hat  the  other  night?” 


Not  to  Disappoint  Him 

A Nrw  KxoI.am*  lawyer  lella  of  a jmlge 
in  a eriminnl  eaiurt  alown  F.ii»i  a*  wadi  known 
in  the  vicinity  f**r  lii*  good  ha-art  a*  for  hi* 
legal  attainment*.  Ili*  Honor's  softne**  of 
ha-art.  however,  alid  not  prevent  him  fnan 
lining  hi*  duty  a*  a judge 
On  one  oerasion  a man  wlm  had  l»wi»  a-nn 
vieta-d  of  stealing  a i|tiantitv  of  wearing  ap- 

1 mi  rad  was  hrollglil  into  asuirt  for  *ente||a-e. 
le  wa-mcal  va-rv  'iid  anal  ho|a-h-»*.  ami  it 
waa  observed  that  the  court  wa*  not  entirely 
Un*vinpnt  hetic. 

“ Have  yon  ever  l«-rn  wnlmra-il  to  impri* 
onmcnt?"  u*ka-«|  the  jiialge, 

" Never!”  exclaimed  the  pri*a>na-r,  lmr*l 
ing  into  tear*. 

" Don't  a-ry.  mv  man.”  ««iil  hi*  Honor, 
consolingly,  "you're  gadiig  In-  now!" 


The  'farm  Reception 

*’  I iii:  in  *he  foiinil  llie  aiialia-ure  rather 
cold  1«*t  night.” 

"They  were  lit  llr*t  : hilt  when  they  re- 
inemla-red  Huy  liual  puial  giMial  iiniiiey  to  »i-e 
the  allow  tiny  got  very  hot.” 
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Results : 
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Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 


HOTEL  GOTHAM 

FIFTH  A VK.  and  Fifty  - Him  Street,  NHW  YORK 

Ixiltnl  In  ||ir  liesart  llie  r»-.i.li'iwe  anal  ctuh lUatlltl 
nf  Uw-  metropolis  offer*  nil  evclonae  home  life  ail  nitwit 

I earned  H«;inir  nml  irlini-mrnl  ill  rluse  twurli  with  tlw 
ms  III  mii'IiI.  Al-M'lntrly  tire  pm<>|  lorvrty  alet.ill  i»l  cri 
] slnirtion.  SprrUI  arrangement*  for  iiemiaiaeril  en-Ms. 

CARL  BURGER.  Manager 


Hand,  Horse,  Motor  Power 


COLDWELL  Motor 
Lawn  Mowers  have 
been  adopted  for  use 
by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  New 
York  City  Park  Dept. 
Also  by  many  of  the 
largest  Golf  Clubs  of 
this  country. 
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19  Coldwell  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  SO.) 

“Gaspare,  why  did  you  go  to  bed  without  coming  to  njr  good 
night  to  rue?” 

He  looked  rather  confused. 

"Did  I forget,  signora?  1 waa  tired.  Forgive  me.” 

" 1 don't  know  whether  you  forgot,  liut  you  never  came.” 

As  Iti-nnioni*  sjioke,  suddenly  sue  felt  as  if  Gaspare,  ton.  were 
going,  perhaps,  to  drift  from  her.  She  looked  at  him  with  an 
almost  sharp  intensity  which  hardened  her  whole  face.  Win*  he, 
too,  being  insincere  with  her,  he  whom  she  trusted  so  implicitly? 

" Did  you  forget,  Gaspare?”  she  said. 

” Signora,”  lie  repeated,  with  a certain,  almost  ugly,  dogged- 
ness,  " I was  tired.  Forgive  me.” 

She  fell  sure  that  he  had  chosen  deliberately  not  to  come  to  her 
for  the  evening  salutation.  It  was  a trifle,  yet  to-night  it  hurt 
her.  For  a moment  she  was  silent,  and  he  was  silent,  looking 
down  at  the  floor.  Then  she  opened  her  lip*  to  di*ini«s  him.  She 
intended  to  say  a curt  “Good  night”:  out — no — she  could  not 
let  Gaspare  retreat  from  her  tiehind  ini  penetrable  wall-  of  ob- 
stinate reserve.  And  mhi-  did  know  Ins  nature  through  and  through. 
If  he  was  mid  to-night,  unlike  himself,  there  win  monte  reason 
for  it — and  it  eould  not  he  u reason  that,  known  to  her,  would 
muke  her  think  Istdly  of  him.  She  was  certain  of  that. 

“ Never  mind,  Gaspare,”  she  said,  gently.  “Hut  I like  you 
to  come  and  say  good  night  to  me.  I am  accustomed  to  that,  and 
I miss  it  if  you  don't  conic.” 

” Si,  signoru,”  he  snid.  in  a very  low  voice. 

lie  turned  u little  away  from  her,  and  made  a small  noise  with 
hii  nose  as  if  lie  had  a cold.  . 

•*  Gaspare,”  she  snid,  with  an  impulse  to  be  frank,  “ I sow  Rnffo 
to-night.” 

He  turned  round  again  quickly.  She  saw  moisture  in  his  eyes, 
hut  they  were  shining  almost  fiercely. 

” He  told  me  something  about  his  pntrigwi.  Did  you  know  it?” 
“ Ilia  putrigno  and  1’eppinat” 

Ilerniiune  nodded. 

**  Si,  signoru : RufTo  told  me.” 

“ I gave  the  boy  something  lor  hia  mother.” 

*‘Hi»  neither — why?** 

There  was  quick  suspicion  in  Gaspare's  voice. 

“ Poor  woman!  Because  of  all  this  trouble.  Her  huslwnd  is 
in  prison.” 

*•  | xi  so.  But  he  will  moon  be  out  again.  He  is  ' protected.'  ” 
“Who  protects  him?” 

Hut  Gaspare  evaded  the  answer  and  substituted  something  that 
was  almost  a rebuke. 

“ Signora,”  he  said,  bluntly.  “ if  I were  you  I would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  thrme  people.  Hutto's  putrigno  is  a bad  mun. 
Better  leave  them  alone.” 

” Hut  Kilter* 

*'  Signora  ?” 

"You  like  him.  don’t  you?” 

•'Si,  signoru.  There  is  no  harm  in  him.” 


“ And  the  poor  mother?" 

“ 1 am  not  friends  with  his  mother,  sigtioro.  1 do  not  want  to 

be." 

ilermionc  was  surprised  by  his  harshness. 

“ But  why  not  ?” 

“ There  are  |ieoplc  at  Mergellina  who  ure  laid  jieople,”  he  maid. 
**  We  are  mil  Nt  ujtoliuui.  We  hud  letter  keep  to  ourmelvcm.  You 
have  too  much  heart,  signoru,  a great  deal  loo  much  heart,  and 
you  do  not  always  know  what  people  are.” 

“ Do  you  think  I ought  not  to  have  given  Buffo  that  money 
for  his  mother?”  llcmiione  asked. 

“ Si,  signora.  It  is  not  for  you  to  give  his  mother  money.  It 
is  not  for  you.” 

**  Well,  Gaspare,  it’s  done  now.” 

" Si,  it's  done  now.” 

“ You  don't  think  Rulfo  laid,  do  you?” 

After  a pause  Gaspare  answered: 

*'  Xo,  signora.  KutTo  is  not  had.” 

Ilermionc  hesitated.  She  wunted  to  n*k  Gaspare  something,  but 
slu-  was  no|  sure  that  the  opportunity  was  a good  one.  lie  wu> 
odd  to-night.  His  tcnqier  had  surely  Is-cn  upsi-i.  I'erhups  it  would 
lie  liettcr  to  wait.  She  decided  not  to  »|>cuk  of  whut  was  in  her 
mind. 

**  Well.  Gaspare,  good  night/'  she  said. 

•'Good  night,  signora.” 

She  smiled  at  him. 

" You  see.  after  all,  you  have  had  to  may  good  night  to  me!” 
•‘Signora."  he  answered,  earnestly,  "even  if  I do  not  mine  to 
say  good  night  to  you  always,  I shall  stay  with  you  till  death.” 
Again  he  made  the  little  noise  with  his  nose,  us  lie  turned  away 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

That  night,  ere  she  got  into  lied,  Ilermione  called  down  on  that 
faithful  watchdog's  dark  head  a blessing,  the  liest  that  heaven 
contained  for  him.  Theu  she  put  out  the  light  and  lay  awake  so 
long  that  when  a boat  came  round  the  cliff  from  the  Saint's  Pool 
to  the  ojh'ii  sea,  in  the  hour  before  the  dawn,  she  heard  the  soft 
splash  of  the  ours  in  the  water,  and  the  sound  of  a boys  voice 
singing: 

" Oh.  dolce  luna  bianea  de  I*  estate 

Mi  fugge  il  ,-i  si  no  umintn  a la  marina: 

Mi  destan  le  doleisaiinc  aerate 

Gli  ocelli  di  Rosa  c il  mar  di  Mergellina.” 

She  lifted  herself  up  on  her  pillow  and  listened — listened  until 
serosa  the  seu,  going  towards  the  dawn,  the  song  was  lost. 

“Gli  occhi  di  Rosa  e il  mar  di  Mergellina." 

When  the  voire  warn  near,  had  not  Maurice  seemed  near  to  her? 
And  when  it  died  away  did  out  lie  lade  with  It — fade  until  the 
Ionian  waters  took  him? 

She  sal  up  in  the  darkness  until  long  after  the  song  was  hushed. 
But  she  heard  it  still  in  the  whisper  of  the  seu. 

(To  be  Continued,) 


‘•THE  FINEST"  DISPORT  THEMSELVES 


SIR  THOMAS  UPTON’S  DEATHLESS  HOPES 


The  Fourth  “Shamrock"  resting  on 
the  Pontoon  on  which  she  was  built 


The  Parade  of  New  York’s  Police,  Five  Thousand  strong, 
passing  the  Reviewing  Stand  in  Madison  Square 
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Launching  the  new  Clyde  built  Racer,  which 
may  Challenge  for  the  **  America’s  ” Cup 
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NON-ELASTIC  TUBULAR 
KNIT  LEO  BAND 
ELASTIC  ADJUSTABLE 

PENDANT 

NO  METAL  TOUCHES 
THE  LEO 
Made  with  the  Celebrated 

CUSHION  MUBBCn  BUTTON 

CLASP 

Of  yowr  HibenDitor  or  tsapla 

pair  on  rsedpt  of  ?5c- 

GEO.  FROST  CO. 

Soto  M*kart,  Button 


GOOO  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUNO  . 


The  Sand-dab — a Soulful  Sole 

Titntiraii  age*  numberlnui  (o  man  Elia* 
-unddali  family  livc<|  ami  throve  wonder 
fully  upon  ili«-  floor  «f  the  sunlit  wt  around 
Catalina  Inland,  off  the  count  of  California. 
Although  born  in  a lowly  nphrrr,  the  nand 
da  Ik  were  Noted  for  their  delicacy,  a certain 
frcdi  injjrnuouMieoH  of  flavor  that  made  them 
mm-h  e«teenii*il  and  sought  after  by  their 
finny  neighbor*.  When  in  due  course  of 
time  gold  wan  found  in  California  and  men 
docked  thither  fnnn  all  the  world,  ti*hi-rmrn 
Ix-gan  to  plv  their  tnule  in  the  waters  near 
Sun  Francisco  and  soon  discovered  sand 
dab*  among  the  catch.  “ Drat  the  sand 
dalw!'’  or  words  to  that  effect,  they  cried 
many  a time  ami  oft.  For  these  were  uniall 
fi»li,  like  liaby  soles,  flounder-*,  llatfUh.  or 
hake;  white  la-low  and  gray  on  the  topside, 
and  of  most  humble  unit  upobiruaivc  de- 
meanor. 

Chinarm-n  flocked  to  Sun  Francium  in 
tin  ir  thousand*,  and  the  liiihermen  breathed 
a sigh  of  relief.  They  sold  the  humble  wind 
da  Ik  to  the  unol>iru*ive  Chinamen  for  a 
w*ng — not  a Chinese  song,  of  courw — and 
thanked  their  stars  that  they  had  found  even 
a very  cheap  market  for  the  bothersome 
little  fellows  that  |ter-i»ted  in  being  caught 
in  good  company.  This  went  on  for  forty 
yearn. 

One  <lay  after  the  great  lire  an  affable 
philosopher  lunched  in  a Chinese  restaurant 
and  ate  a fUh  that  aremrd  to  liavc  come 
from  heaven. 

'■  Wong."  he  said,  “you  catcher  him  Rsh 
from  Hong  kong?" 

" No,”  replied  Wong  “ Him  .Mcliean 
fisher.  Conic  Horn  Catalina.  Him  name 
caller  sand-dah.'’ 

That  was  enough.  The  philosopher  told 
the  wi-c  men  at  the  Itohi-mian  Club,  and  they 
consulted  with  all  the  leading  hotel  and 
restaurant  nun  in  town.  To-day  you  can 
buy  the  hand  dab  at  any  really  excellent 
table  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  at  his  beat 
crisply  mutt  to  a dclirate  golden  brown,  and 
nerved  with  drawn  butter  and  a pinch  of 
/ inth  fiirbm  ti  la  maitre  d'fiutcl.  M.  Lieb 
will  tell  you  exactly  liow  he  shouM  be  done. 
The  wind  dub*  cute  little  bones  all  rattle 
off  like  a row  of  fairy  piano  keys  (you  know 
the  fairies  have  very  tiny  pianos!  and  then 
you  discover  the  sand-dab  meat,  white  a* 
alulm-der.  dainty  as  brook  trout  of  eaTly 
April.  delicate  as  a Minuet  to  my  lady’s  eye- 
brow. Mitinfuctory  as  a cheek  from  a long- 
lost  uncle.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilson,  tlic  king  of 
all  t alifuruiu  epicures,  says  that  the  wind 
dub  is  a soulful  sole. 


An  Unhappy  Outlook 

Pwwrrmvr.  Tenant.  “ I should  want  the 
studio  lor  sculpture.*' 

t akct.vkMi.  “Yea,  sir;  some  of  thrse  is 
tented  fur  thiil.  There's  a sculptor  moulder- 
ing next  door,  sir.” 


The  Other  Great  Man 

|)il  Iti  ssr.t.1.  fool.,  of  California,  happened 
to  suppress  all  cpiilrmie  of  measles  while  on 
a vacation  trip  to  Tahiti,  and  Chief  Orraori 
gratefully  invited  him  to  a banquet  in  his 
primitive  |ialarc.  The  South  Sea  potentate 
ami  his  white  guest  wit  nmiahly  on  the  floor, 
and  dined  off  must  pig  und  other  native  deli- 
cacies served  on  broad  leaves  and  eaten  with 
the  lingers.  After  dinner,  host  anil  guest 
adjourned  to  wilts  outside  the  luilur-c.  lit 
long.  fat.  black  cigars,  and  gmxcil  out  over 
the  moonlit  Pacific. 

In  the  eyes  of  Chief  Orcanri,  Robert  lami* 
Stevenson,  who  «la«l  w>  much  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  was  the 
greatest  white  man  that  ever  lived.  The 
chief  n-lu!cd  to  Dr.  Cool  many  incidents  to 
illustrate  Stevenson’s  kindliness,  tlu-n  asked 
a score  of  questions  about  the  health  of 
Stevenson V widow  and  of  his  stepchildren. 
When  the  last  question  hail  la-cn  answered 
there  followed  a long  period  of  silence.  The 
two  friends  puffed  slowly  al  their  cigars  and 
luxuriously  regarded  the  radiant,  tropic 
moonlight  glowing  upon  rustling  palm  fronds 
ind  the  silvery  ocean.  Then  Oreuori  turned 
to  the  doctor  and  demanded,  “ Now  tell  me 
about  dohn  L.  Sullivan!” 
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LIQUEUR 


i Peres  Charlreux 


GREEN  AND  YELLOW  - 
B This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona.  * 

• Spain,  wav  for  «-nturicv  distilled  fix-  the  Car-  B 

• thusian  Monks  (Peres  Chartreux  I at  the  Mott-  * 
J astery  of  l.a  Grande  Chartreuse,  France,  and  5 
0 known  throughout  the  world  a*  Chartreuse.  5 
+ The  above  cut  represents  the  lottJc  and  label  0 

• employed  in  the  putting-up  of  the  article  since  * 
B the  Monies'  expulsion  trom  France,  and  it  is  B 

• !-. -W  known  .1.  Liqueur  Pores  Chartreux  t the  * 
T M-mks.howcvvr.still  retain  the  right  louse  the  2 
J old  bottle.  . . n • I hibrl  ..  . Well),  distilled  by  the  5 
+ vime  order  of  Monks,  who  have  securrly  guard-  g 
B cs  I thr  set  ret  of  its  manufacture  for  hundreds  B 

• <•(  ve.in,  taking  it  with  them  at  the  lime  they  * 

• left  the  Monastery  of  La  tlrandc  Chartreuse,  * 
J ami  who.  therefore,  alone  possess  a knowledge  5 
^ of  the  elements  of  this  delicious  nectar  No  J 
0 liqueur  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Car-  b 

Jthusi.ui  Monks  t Peres  Chartreux)  and  made  B 
since  their  expulsion  from  France  is  genuine  B 
• except  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona. Spain.  * 
2 At  Ar%|..  lui  Wine  MmMuv  bsm.  IMdL  Ob.  X 

2 Killer  A (V  Bnaddy,  New  York,  N V.,  2 

Snl«  Agent*  l«r  United  States. 
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Dr.  Siesert's 
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Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

It  t»  s vrrr  c-t-r-xt  nml  o-nclw  vtxtnimnt  of  essential  facts  con- 
(•■MiitiK  the  l.,int|!|i»v  »f  n ship  lit  »r».  ant!  furnishes  Informa- 
tion Indlsi-ensaWp  to  eserv  one  connected  with  the  navigation 
of  a vesseL — .1 1 t".f  a*J  Ywrr  /••mrmat.  New  York. 
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HAKHEK  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Y. 
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It  ills  of  exchange  l .ought  and 
sold.  Cattle  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 
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Club  Cocktails 


A Bottled  Delight 


There  id  alw  ays  Mjmctbing  lacL 

ing  in  the  flavor  of  a made-  by 
gucMwork cocktail.  ClUBCoCK 
TAILS  are  tlie  only  perfect  cocktail* 
A mixcd-to-measurc  blend  of  rare  ol« 
liquors  aged  in  wood — always  unifom 
in  flavor,  fragrant,  delicious,  appetizing 

a Club  Cocktail  is  a vastly  bettci 

drink  than  any  chancc-mixed  cocktai 
possibly  could  be. 


7 Vi  ml-.  At  all  Howl  dealer*.  Man- 
* kalian  ( w ki.kcy  kaae  I and  Martini 
(gin  base)  arc  uaivcraal  favorite*. 
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Chalfonte 

Is  a New  Fireproof  Building 
of  the  Best  Type  Located 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

BETWEEN  THE  PIERS 

The  Leeds  Company 

Solicits  your  patronage  and 
invites  you  to  write  for  Il- 
lustrated Folder  and  Rates. 

Chalfonte  is  Always  Open 


HOW  TO  GET  STRONG 

AND  HOW  TO  STAY  SO 
Bv  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE 
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Kurhaus  &Grand  Hotel  des  Bains 
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THE  CONSPICUOUS  MERITS  OF 

HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

ARE  PURITY.  QUALITY  AND 
UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE 
GUARANTEED  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  PURE  FOOD  LAW 
AN  ABSOLUTELY  PURE 
RYE  WHISKEY 
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Astronomy 

with 

The  Naked  Eye 

By 

GARRETT  l>.  SERVISS 

At  last  here  is  a little  book  on 
astronomy  for  us  who  want  to 
know  just  the  plain  things  about 
the  stars.  No  telescopes,  no  so- 
cial knowledge  required  — and  it 
reads  like  a novel  — only  better. 

With  Many  Charts  and  Illustrations 
Net  $1.40 
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with  the  daughter  of 
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and  reckless  men. 
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COMMENT 

A Duty  Left  Undone 

Congress,  at  this  writing,  is  about  to  adjourn,  and  has 
not  passed  mi  emergeijcy-curreney  hill.  The  amended  Aldrich 
hill  [MiMCfi  the  Senate;  the  Vrkki.anii  bill  passed  Uie  House. 
They  met  in  conference,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Hope  is 
not  .vet  quite  dead  that  Congress  will  discharge  its  duty  to 
the  country  in  this  matter.  Its  course,  no  far,  illustrates  the 
irresponsibility  of  n group.  No  member  will  be  held  to  ac- 
count by  his  constituents  for  not  iiassing  the  desired  bill. 
The  failure,  if  there  is  one.  will  rest  upon  the  party  in  control 
of  Congress.  The  President  has  done  what  he  could;  individ- 
ual member*  have  made  great  efforts  to  provide  this  safeguard, 
but  it  has  not  lieen  provided.  The  best  excuse  that  can  la- 
framed  at  Chicago  for  this  neglect  will  lx?  much  less  effectual 
than  to  puss  the  best  possible  bill  before  going  to  Chicago. 

Bryan's  Wavering  Boom 

Pennsylvania  gently  but  with  penetrating  decision  declined 
to  instruct  1st  delegate*  at  large  to  vote  for  Bryan  ut  Denver. 
The  anti-Unv.\N  action  of  the  convention  unquestionably  ex- 
prosed  the  feelings  of  a majority  of  the  party  throughout 
the  State,  ami  will  have  great  influence  on  the  whole  body  of 
«Hegntcs.  There  arc  sixty-eight  of  them,  and  though  the 
Bryan  league  has  lieen  active  in  tin-  primaries  in  many  dis- 
tricts, it  is  questioned  whether  Bnv\x  will  hold  more  than  a 
dozen  delegate*  in  the  whole  group.  The  intolerant  energy 
of  Brother  But  »x’s  competitive  methods,  the  ardor  of  his 
efforts  for  himself,  and  his  harsh  attitude  towards  all  rivals 
arc  enlivening  the  opposition  to  him.  His  defeat  in  the 
Florida  primaries  indicate*  that  men  who  don't  want  him 
art*  very  miieh  less  afraid  to  say  so  than  they  were  even  n 
month  ago.  ami  encourages  the  belief  that  if  there  is  a chance 
to  get  at  Deliver  the  (kdi berate  choice  of  the  delegates,  he 
may  lie  bent  cm  He  i*  orediti*!  at  this  writing  with  410  dele- 
gates. and  the  nnti-ItttYAX  men  think  he  will  get  about  610, 
which  will  Ik.!  59  short  of  the  two-thirds  needed  to  nominate 
him. 

The  " Commoner's  ” Poetry 

Two  |MM'ins  illiiminute  the  latest  number  of  the  Commoner, 
one  on  the  editorial  page,  and  the  other,  as  usual,  in  the  Home 
Department.  Again  the  Doctor  shyly  attributes  the  author- 
ship to  others,  but  who  can  hardly  fail  to  lie  impressed  by 
this  touching  personal  note: 

**  I may  not  reach  ttic  height*  I neck. 

M.v  untried  strength  may  tail  me; 

Or.  Imlf-wav  lip  I In-  mnunfain  peak. 

Kh*«i*  trm|n— t*  may  u—*uil  me. 
lint  though  tluii  pla«**  I never  train, 
llrrein  Up*  <*  an  tori  for  mv  pain — 

I will  lie  worthy  of  it." 


Obviously  “untried”  should  be  “twice-tried*  or  “ oft-tried ** 
— mayhap  a slip  of  the  |*  n — otherwise  it  is  perfect  even  lo  the 
smug  recognition  of  self-worth  in  the  Iasi  line.  The  second 
stanza  has  a commercial  rather  than  a [lolitical  tinge;  thus: 

“ I may  not  triumph  in  super**, 

Despite  my  earnest  labor, 

1 may  not  grasp  results  that  bless 
The  effort  * of  my  neighbor. 

Hut  though  that  goal  I never  see. 

This  thought  shall  always  dwell  with  me — 

I will  he  worthy 'of  It.’* 

Possibly  the  mail  did  not  contain  the  usual  number  of  sub- 
scriptions on  the  morning  when  the  poetic  pen  was  taken  in 
band.  In  any  ease  the  editorial  verses  |m**cas  a more  mystical 
appeal.  These  are  the  Hrst  and  the  last: 

“The  mist  crept  in  from  the  sen 
Out  of  the  void  and  the  vast; 

And  it  hore  the  silver  rain  * . 

A shimmering  gue-t  in  its  train. 

Ami  many  a murmuring  strain 

Of  the  ships  that  sailed  in  the  post, 

Soft  a*  sleep's  footfall*  I*- 
The  mist  crept  in  from  the  sea." 


“ The  mist  crept  in  from  the  **•*. 

And  bode  for  a apace,  and  then 
It  heard  the  imperious  call 
Of  the  deep  transix-nding  all. 

And  it  knew  itsM-lf  as  the  thrall 
Of  the  world  old  master  of  men, 

No,  still  as  the  dreams  that  flee 
The  mist  crept  back  to  the  sea.” 

It  haa  been  a good  mist,  that,  which  has  borne  in  the  silver 
rain;  but,  alaa!  we  feel,  with  Wii.vi  m,  that  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  creep  back  again  to  the  sea.  along  with  the  dream*  that 
flee.  Meanwhile  we  must  await  further  revolutions  with  ill- 
concenled  anxiety. 

An  Opposition  Needed 

Very  truly  says  the  B'orW  in  commenting  upon  Brother 
Bryan's  indulgent  estimation  of  Brother  Roosevelt: 

If  the  Democratic  party  lia*  any  present  excuse  for  existing,  that 
excuse  lie*  in  a vigorous  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
jairty  in  power— the  opposition  which  i*  absolutely-  nceeoMkry  to  the 
dlicicney  and  stability  of  a repuhlb-au  form  of  government. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Democratic  party  lies  in  its  efficiency 
a*  a party  of  opposition.  It  must  either  put  forth  more  at- 
tractive policies  than  the  Republicans  or  more  attractive  men. 
It  cunnot  get  anywhere  with  “ Me  too*  for  its  platform.  At 
present  the  duty  of  providing  an  opposition  to  the  present 
government,  is  discharged  must  conspicuously  and  brilliantly, 
if  not  effectively,  hy  a Republican  newspaper,  our  neighbor 
the  Sun.  Strange  to  say.  we  have  heard  of  its  being  re- 
marked by  u member  of  the  administration  that  it  is  only 
from  the  Sun  that  the  administration  gets  any  helpful 
criticism.  How  helpful  energetic  criticism  may  l**  is,  pndmblv. 
better  appreciated  by  persons  who  arc  carrying  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government  than  by  mere  lookers-on. 

The  Defeat  of  the  Mail  Subsidy  BcQ 

Again  Congress  has  refused  to  authorize  the  use  of  some 
of  the  government**  annual  *ix  million  dollani  of  revenue  from 
the  ocean  mail  service  as  an  inducement  to  the  construction 
of  stcstnsliq**  for  the  South- American  and  Far-Eastern  trade. 
This  year's  defeated  measure  started  out  as  the  protege  of 
Senator  G ALUM:  EH,  and  finished  in  the  House,  as  Mr.  Bavei: 
would  say,  “a  shivering  minor M in  an  extreme  state  of  ante- 
mortem emaciation.  Index'd,  so  greatly  was  it  reduced  during 
its  vieissituilinury  career— nil  ihe  way  from  $4,608,86:2  hi 
$1.100.000 — that  it  was  a mercy  to  have  it  killed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  vole  was  wry  close:  145  to  154.  Two  Democrat* 
voted  for  it  and  thirty-one  Republican* — every  one  of  them 
a fresh-water  man — vntcil  ngninst  it.  Now  the  proa  and  row* 
of  increasing  the  mail  subsidies  offered  to  American  mail 
sfcamslii|i*  have  |k*'|i  talked  to  death.  The  anti-subsidyist* 
say  that  foreign  shipowners  give  us  as  jcknI  freight  ami  mail 
service  as  we  m*ed.  that  if  w an-  threatened  with  war  -we 
shall  I*-  able  to  buy  abroad  the  colliers  and  transports  that 
would  I**  nci-ded  in  the  event.  am?  that  the  ngilntion  for  in- 
creased subsidization  is  Hung  engineered  by  “grafters"  and 
“ mongers.”  iiinoug  whom,  we  suppose,  arc  included  the  Presi- 
dent. the  Seen 't ary  of  Suite,  and  the  Po»tn»a*ter-GcmT»l. 
As  for  the  pro-subsidy  fat*,  they  believe  that  “every  ship  is 
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a missionary  of  trade;  that  steamship  linn  work  for  their  own 
eonntrie*  just  as  railroad  lines  work  for  their  tertninul  |Miiut*, 
mid  that  it  is  as  absurd  for  the  I'nited  States  to  depend  u|K>n 
foreign  ships  to  distribute  its  products  as  it  would  be  for  a 
department  store  to  depend  upon  wagons  of  a competing  house 
to  deliver  its  goods.”  Further,  that  when  war  «-omes  it  will 
fie  impossible  to  procure  enough  ships  from  abroad.  And, 
finally.  that  quite  apart  from  the  dollars  and  cent*  of  the 
question  it  is  a disgrace  that  such  a grout  country  as  this 
should  l«e  without  hands  of  its  own  wherewith  to  give  and 
take.  “ In  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1905,”  said  the  Secretary 
of  State  la-fore  the  last  Tran«- Mississippi  Commercial  Con* 
gress,  “thoro  entered  the  port  of  liio  do  Janeiro  steamers  and 
sailing-vessels  flying  the  flag  of  Austria-Hungary.  12ft;  of 
Norway,  142;  of  Italy,  lflA;  of  Argentina,  2<>4;  of  Franco. 
349;  of  Germany,  t>.p»7;  of  Great  Britain.  17*.';  of  the  I'nited 

States,  no  steamers,  and  seven  sailing* ve>s«-ls.  two  of  whieh 
were  in  distress !**  It  is  diflieult  to  blame  a man  who  has  lived 
by  the  sea  for  cxcluiuiing  at  such  statistics. 

A Lawyer's  Veto 

Among  other  bill*  poswd  at  the  late  session  of  the  New 
York  legislature  which  failed  for  lack  of  the  Governor’s 
signature  was  one  providing,  in  effect,  that  the  railway  fare 
to  Coney  Island  should  be  five  cents.  Of  this  hill  the  Governor 
said : 

It  i*  dear  that  if  the  rate  is  not  a rca-onahle  one  and  it  the  re- 
quirement would  operate  as  a confiscation  of  the  company's 
property  the  Legislature  cannot  impose  if.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
such  a rate  under  such  cir«-u»n*tan<**  would  lw  abortive,  «*■  a sue- 
«r— .fill  ap|ieal  could  he  made  to  the  courts.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  ri>in|iNnies  can  la-  com  pel  led  to  reduce  their  fart-  to  five 
rents  merely  la-cause  tin*  l>*gi*laturc  says  so. 

Whether  a five-rent  fare  is  a fair  one  depends  upon  facts  and  not 
ti|mn  sentiment,  desire,  or  prejudice;  whether  the  result  be  agree- 
able or  disagreeable,  it  inevitably  will  be  readied  only  after  the 
faets  have  Iks-ii  asts-rtained  and  considered.  Justice  require*  this, 
and  miller  the  t'onstitution  the  requirement  will  Is-  enforced. 

The  proper  way  t*>  ileal  with  IIm-sc  matters  is  to  provide  for 
investigation  in  which  the  whole  subject  can  hr  considered, 
specious  claims  sifted  out.  and  a result  just  both  to  the  corpora 
t iiats  and  to  the  public  arrived  at. 

The  Governor  is  a lawyer,  and  talks  like  one.  We  conimcml 
his  style  of  discourse  to  nil  Executive*  who  have  to  pass  on 
similar  questions.  The  othor%tyle  of  discourse,  more  familiar 
in  caw**  of  this  sort,  is  well  exemplified  by  remarks,  quoted  in 
the  World,  «*f  Kamiki.  Prick,  at  a meeting  of  the  Central 
Federated  I’nion.  Supporting  a resolution  denouncing  the 
Governor,  he  said: 

The  Governor  was  afraid  that  the  passage  of  l h«-  Five  Oat 
Fare  bill  would  have  confiscated  the  properly  of  the  railway 
corporation,  lie  dor*  not  wi*h  to  op  pom-  the  corporations.  Hie 
Governor  ha*  ref»i*rd  to  accede  to  the  demand*  of  the  people,  who 
for  two  years  have  fought  for  flu*  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Prick,  it  will  ho  aeon,  is  not  checked  in  his  approval  of 
the  bill  by  compunctions  uUiut  injustice  to  railways  or  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.  II is  constituents  want  a five* 
cent  fare  to  Coney  Island,  and  want  it  now.  So  the  World 
seems  to  feel,  and  prints  a map  of  New  York  State  showing 
how  great  a majority  of  the  counties  voted  to  pass  the  bill. 
So  voted  Cattaraugus  and  Niagara  and  Chautauqua ; so  Al- 
legany and  Steuben;  so  Herkimer.  Essex,  and  (Minton *,  all 
counties  from  2(10  to  400  mile*  distant  from  Coney  Island, 
and  about  ns  conversant  with  railroad  rights  in  that  Elysium 
ns  with  the  looks  on  the  Martian  canola. 

The  Principal  Argument  not  Good  Enough 

So  there  is  uti  engaging  simplicity  about  the  remark*  of 
Senator  Waunkh,  who  introduced  tin-  bill,  and  who  mid,  as 
the  World  quotes  him: 

I confess  I do  not  clearly  understand  the  Governor's  reason* 
for  vetoing  the  hill,  which  ws*  adopted  by  tin*  leader*  of  hi*  own 
party  after  I had  introduced  it.  it  seem*  to  mp  that  the  principal 
argument  in  it*  favor  was  tin-  indorsement  of  it  hvr  live  people  of 
the  State  and  by  loth  political  parlies.  The  Mil  wu*  carefully- 
drawn  and  perfected  several  times  It  ura*  made  necessary  by  the 
failure  of  the  Pnhlie  Service  Commission  to  act. 

The  argument  that  Mr.  W u:\KR  speak*  of  was  undoubtedly 
the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  tin*  bill,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly considered  by  the  Governor.  But  it  did  not  move 
the  man  who  knows  law,  and  who  known  courts  and  what 
court*  ait*  for.  He  said: 

It  i*  highly  important  that  »>  should  have  t nin*|Hirta<H>n  in 
■air  cities  at  the  lowest  fair  rate*,  It  {»  desirable  that  in  New 
York  city  there  should  Is-  low  rates  (non  the  congested  quarter* 


to  the  breathing-spots  in  the  outlying  districts  ami  by  the  sea. 
Tin-  sure  way  ami  the  only  way  to  make  real  prqgrm*  in  this 
direction  is  through  the  ascertainment  of  the  essential  facts  and 
the  making  of  reasonable  rates  in  accordance  with  the  facta.  This 
hill  is  wrong  in  principle  and  i*  not  adapted  to  secure  the  desired 
result.  1 cannot  approve  it. 

it  is  important  that  people  in  general,  politic-inns,  and  State 
legislature?*  should  leant  as  promptly  as  may  lx*  that  the 
proper  bm>i»  of  meddling  with  railroad  rate*  and  fares  is 
not  an  agreement  of  leaders,  nor  popular  endorsement,  but  a 
showing  of  ascertained  facts  to  the  effect  that  the  rates  or 
fares  charged  an*  not  just  or  reasonable.  In  conveying  this 
ini|Mirtant  and  timely  loson  nobody  now  in  office  Menu  quite 
so  efficient  us  Governor  II  tun  eh. 

Not  Out  Yet 

So  the  court  find*  IIarry  Tiiov  to  U*  insane l As  between 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  him  shut  up  ami  the  respon- 
sibility for  letting  him  loose,  the  former  is  easier  undertaken. 

Exceptionally  Foolish 

A Federal  judge  who  has  served  ten  years  ami  has  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  can  resign  if  he  chooses,  and  continue  to 
draw  the  full  pay  of  his  office  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Mr.  O.U'i.nu.ii,  of  Missouri,  a Republican  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has  introduced  a bill 
providing  that  this  privilege  of  drawing  pay  after  resignation 
shall  only  belong  to  I'nited  States  judges  who  resign  within 
ninety  day*  after  liny  reach  the  age  ami  accomplish  the  term 
of  service  which  entitles  them  to  full  pay  without  work. 
The  hill  in  effect  would  compel  most  Federal  justices  to 
resign  at  seventy  or  lose  their  pension  privilege.  A foolish 
ami  impertinent  hill  it  is.  and  not  likely,  we  suppose,  to 
escape  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  now  has  it  in 
keeping.  If  it  became  a law,  the  chief  effect  it  would  have 
would  I*:  to  keep  on  the  bench  some  disabled  judges  who 
wanted  to  retire  but  had  lost  their  pension  privilege. 

After  Castro 

President  Castro  has  two  new  enemies,  live  bubonic  plague 
and  a malarial  fever  whieh  looks  like  yellow  fever.  Their 
claims  will  not  be  passed  iqion  by  hi*  court*,  neither  will  the 
Mommhe  doctrine  save  him  from  invasion  by  them.  They  arc 
both  result*  of  incompetent  government.  The  law*  of  nature 
.ire  binding  even  on  tin*  lawless,  and  in  the  long  run  they  are 
certain  to  be  enforced. 

Hydrophobia  Does  Happen 

It  was  a distressing  coincidence  for  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  that 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  society’s  circular  in  deprecation  of 
the  hdit-f  in  hydrophobia  as  an  appreciable  danger,  and  of 
the  proposal  to  muzzle  all  the  dogs,  should  have  come  the 
lamentable  death  of  Wii.liwi  H.  Marsh,  of  Brooklyn,  from 
as  clear  a ease  of  hydrophobia  as  could  well  la*  recorded. 
Hydrophobia  is,  happily,  a pretty  rare  disease,  hut  not  so 
rare  hut  that  it  is  fatuous  to  deny  its  existence  or  to  assert 
that  most  patients  who  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  it  died 
merely  of  the  fear  of  it.  The  hardihood  with  whieh  this 
nitsurdity  is  maintain)*!  i*  remarkable.  Neither  in  Mr. 
Marsh's  ease  nor  in  that  of  the  child  of  Dr.  II.  P.  Loomis. 
several  years  ago,  was  there  fatal  fear.  Both  of  these  local 
eases  were  undoubtedly  rabies.  Criticism  of  Mr.  Marsh’s 
doctors  hy  the  Medieo*LcKal  Society  for  keeping  the  patient 
under  morphine  in  the  final  throes  of  the  discusc  wus  imperti- 
nent hut  unimportant. 

Progress 

Ascension  accidents  now  vary  tin-  newspaper  records  of 
smashes  and  fatalities.  In  the  papers  of  May  24  there  Wert*  two: 
an  aeroplane  wrecked  at  Ilnmmondsport,  New  York,  and  a 
big  balloon  collapse  nt.  Oakland.  California,  with  sixteen  in- 
juri«*s.  This  means  progress  in  aeronautics.  Tlx*  motor- 
ears  didn't  hurt  any  one  until  they  begun  to  go.  Neither  did 
the  aeroplane*. 

Mr.  Taft's  Business  with  Panama 

Mr.  T.ut  ha*  himself  explained  for  publication  the  nature 
of  tltc  business  which  took  him  this  last  time  to  the  Isthmus. 
According  to  the  Secretary's  statement,  it.  was  represented 
to  him  that  “ there  was  likely  to  he  great  fraud  in  the  elections 
to  Ik*  held  for  the  Preshleney  of  Panama  on  the  12th  of  July,” 
and  that  already  many  persons  hud  been  illegally  refused 
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registration.  Whereupon  Ive  abandoned  politico — ami  the  War 
Department — ■ and  went  to  Pauanni  that  lie  might  with  hi* 
celebrated  kindlinc*#  point  out  to  the  government  of  that 
country  the  imminence  of  “ violence,  riot,  and  insurrection.” 
What  was*  said  during  hi#  conference  with  the  Panaman 
authorities  ha*  not,  of  course,  been  revealed.  We  have 
merely  been  '•told  that  Panama’s  government  ha#  given  the 
United  State#  through  it#  agents  a right  of  concurrent  super- 
vision over  final  jmlgment  upon  all  electoral  proceeding*,  past 
and  present.  In  other  words,  Panama  appears  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  ineluctable  ounce  of  prevention.  As  for  the  pound 
of  cure,  it  is  suggested  at  the  end  of  Article  VII.  of  the 
United  Statea-Panama  convention  of  IfMKJ: 

The  . . . right  and  authority  are  granted  to  the  United  State* 
f**r  tlw  maintenance  of  public  order  In  the  cities  of  Panama  ami 
Colon  and  the  territories  and  harbors  adjacent  thereto  in  case  the 
Republic  <>f  Panama  should  not  he,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States,  able  to. maintain  such  order. 

A Victory  for  the  Suffragette* 

The  Englishwomen  who  have  so  ardently  pursued  the  right 
to  vote  have  accomplished  this  much,  that  Premier  Asyi  irit 
and  hi#  government  have  resolved  to  make  woman  suffrage 
a leading  issue  at  the  next  general  election.  In  the  reform 
bill  to  lie  introduced  by  the  government  then*  will  be  a sweep- 
ing woman-suffrage  provision — to  the  glory  of  the  suffragettes. 
For  though  this  long  time  in  England  there  have  been  many 
believers  in  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage,  the  organisation 
by  the  suffragette*  of  a decider!  movement  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  it  in  only  lately  that  we  began  to  hear  of  women  storm- 
ing St.  Stephen's,  besieging  Downing  Street,  claiming  their 
right  to  vote  at  public  meeting#,  and  generally  “Trafalgar- 
Squaring.”  Now  they  nee  their  chance — a chance  won  by 
their  efforts — but  there  is  plenty  for  them  to  do  between  now 
and  the  next  general  election,  which  probably  will  not  occur 
until  1910.  An  odd  thing  about  the  government's  action  is 
that  Premier  AsqilTH  is  not  personally  a convert  to  this 
cause.  With  him  it  i#  a matter  of  party  policy.  Former 
Prime  Minister  Aimim  Balfoi  k,  however,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  is  a believer  in  woman’s  suffrage.  But  as  the 
Unionists  may  seek  to  oppose  it.  Mr.  Ru.roi'K,  as  their  leader, 
may  find  himself  for  party  reason#  fighting  n cause  he  believes 
in  headed  by  a man  who  doe#  not  believe  in  it. 

Prohibition  in  Chin* 

A year  and  a half  ago  the  Chinese  government  approved 
regulations  intended  to  compass  the  gradual  extirpation  of 
the  opium  habit  in  China.  Toxo  Sm.vo-vi.  Governor  of  Feng* 
tien,  got  them  up.  Announcing  the  government’s  purpose 
to  suppress  the  cultivation  ami  consumption  of  opium  through- 
out the  empire  within  ten  year*,  they  provided  that  laud 
under  poppy  cultivation  should  be  reduced  by  one-tenth  an- 
nually; that  all  opium-smokers  should  register  themselves, 
stating  the  amount  they  consumed,  and  that  no  opium  should 
lie  sold  to  person#  unregistered;  that  persons  under  sixty  must 
decrease  their  allowance  by  one-fifth  annually;  that  all  public 
opium  den#  should  lie  closed  within  six  months,  and  no 
smoking  apparatus  sold  after  a year;  that  officials  must  act 
an  example  to  the  people,  and  if  themselvc#  opium-smoker#, 
must  stop  the  habit  within  six  mouths  or  retire  from  office. 
These  were  thoroughgoing  regulations,  mid  were  welcomed 
by  the  pres*,  native  and  foreign,  throughout  China.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  l/uidon  Tim**  tell#  what  he  ran  about  tlw 
effn-t  of  them.  He  quote#  some  one  as  saying  that  the  Chi- 
nese love  regulations  hut  abhor  regulation.  The-  enforcement 
of  the  opium  regulation#  he  find#  to  be  exceedingly  variable, 
according  to  the  feeling  of  the  local  authorities,  so  that  it 
amount*  to  something  like  a local-option  system.  The  most 
important  thing,  he  considers,  is  to  cut  down  production  and 
importation.  If  the  drug  is  produced  or  brought  in.  it  will 
la-  ronswned.  He  cannot  learn  that  a*  yet  then*  ha#  been 
anything  like  a systematic  restriction  of  production.  As  for 
imiMirtation,  England  ha#  ngrr«-d  to  a reduction  of  nne-tenth 
annually,  hut  it  i#  not  yet  enforced.  That  public  opium 
smoking  ha*  la-come  ilh-gal,  that  new  appointees  t»>  office 
are  now  non-smoker#,  and  that  public  opinion  in  Chinn  is 
strong  for  the  reform,  the  Timm  corres|tnn»lent  considers 
highly  ini|M*rtiint.  The  work  ha#  started.  With  it*  develop- 
ment nml  continuance  important  questions  of  revenue  are 
mixed  up.  and  it  will  doubtless  move  slowly,  hut  apparently 
it  i«  moving. 


The  Vicc-Presldential  Office 

Now  that  Secretary  Taft  is  looked  upon  by  moot  Republicans 
a#  certain  lo  become  the  standard-bearer  of  their  party  in  the 
next  Presidential  election,  and  now  that  many  Democrat*,  al- 
though on  much  less  solid  grounds,  take  an  equally  roseate  view 
of  William  J.  Hbyan'h  chance  of  receiving  hi*  party’s  nomina- 
tion. the  choice  of  a nominee  for  the  Vice- Presidency  i«  receiving 
much  more  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  politician#  than  has 
bpen  the  case  for  many  year*.  Under  the  rircumatanoea,  it  U 
worth  while  to  rreall  the  extraordinary  change#  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  |>oputur  conception  of  that  office  during  the  last 
twelve  decades.  The  intention  of  the  framer#  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  that  the  occupant  of  the  post  should  Is-  the  Amrri 
can  citizen  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presidential  elector-, 
should  In*  qualified  for  the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  to  a degree 
second  only  to  that  exemplified  in  the  President  himself.  The 
third  section  of  the  second  article  of  our  Federal  organic  law, 
as  originally  drawn,  and  a*  operative  up  to  the  geiirra!  election 
of  ISW,  provided  that  the  Presidential  elector*  should  meet  in 
their  reaper  live  State*  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persona,  without 
specifying  which  they  desired  for  the  Presidency  and  which  for 
the  Vic*-Presidcnr-v.  Certificates  of  the  result*  of  these  balloting* 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who.  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  -Senate  and  House  of  Representative#,  was  to  open 
them,  after  which  tin*  vote*  were  to  be  counted.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  to  he  President,  if  such  number 
were  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Presidential  electors 
appointed,  and  if  there  were  mure  than  one  who  had  such  a ma- 
jority and  had  an  equal  number  of  vote*,  then  the  llouae  of  Repre- 
sentative* (voting  by  States,  each  of  which  should  have  one  vote! 
should  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ; 
if  no  person  had  a majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the 
list  the  said  House  should  in  like  manner  choose  the  President. 
A majority  of  all  the  State*  represented  in  the  House  was  to  l«e 
n Pfe —ary  to  a choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  a Presi- 
dent. the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  vote*  of  I ‘resi- 
dential elector*  should  be  the  Vice-President;  but  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  person*  having  an  equal  number  of  aticli 
electoral  votes,  the  Senate  should  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
Vice-President.  Obviously  the  effect  of  such  provisions  would  I#-, 
ordinarily,  that  the  Vkr-Presidenl,  like  the  President,  would  be 
a first-rluM  statesman,  and.  until  the  system  of  party  government 
came  into  vogue,  the  fact  that  they  might  differ  materially  a*  to 
importaut  public  questions  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  insupcrablc 
objeet  ion. 

Let  us  see  how  the  original  provisions  worked.  In  1789  there 
were  WO  Presidential  elector#.  Of  the  names  certified  by  them  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  that  of  Ueokoe  WASHINGTON  received 
every  vote.  As  Jons  Aram#,  of  Massachusetts,  received  ,14  elect- 
oral vote*,  which,  although  not  a majority,  waa  a much  larger 
number  than  was  given  to  any  other  person,  he  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent. In  XVamIIINutON’m  find  administration  two  opposed  parties, 
the  Kederaliat  and  tlw  anti-Federaliat  or  Republican,  were  or- 
ganised. Nevertheless,  in  1702,  Washington  received  132  electoral 
votes — all  that  were  cast  (there  were  three  vacancies) : and  John 
Adam#,  Federalist,  received  77,  which  wa*  a majority — (Skokgk 
CLINTON,  Republican,  obtaining  .VO.  and  five  other  Republican  votes 
being  cast  for  other  candidates.  Of  course  John  Aiiamh  beea mi- 
x’ice- President.  By  1790  the  division  lietwern  Federalist#  and  Re- 
publicans had  became  acute.  John  Adam#,  tlw  representative  of  the 
former  party,  got  71  electoral  votes,  and  Thomas  Jnrrnsoff.  the 
principal  spokesman  of  the  latter  party,  68.  The  two,  accordingly, 
la-cume  President  and  Vice-President.  It  follow*  that  if  John 
Adam#  had  dint  during  hi#  terra,  the  power*  of  the  Federal 
Executive  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a party  sharply 
differentiated  from  his  own.  It  was  not  this  consideration,  how- 
ever, but  another,  that  led  to  a drastic  change  in  the  constitutional 
proviaiona  It  so  happened  in  1800  that  although  John  Adam*. 
the  Federalist  candidate,  received  only  05  electoral  votes,  Thomas 
.Tctkeiwon  and  Aaron  limit,  both  of  whom  were  Republican*,  re- 
ceived each  73.  Under  the  circumstance*,  the  choice  bid  wren 
Jeffeh-son  and  limn  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representative*. 
The  fact  that  the  Federalist*,  had  they  chosen — anil  they  came 
near  choosing — could  have  made  Bruit  President,  Ini  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  whereby  the 
Presidential  elector*  were  to  name  In  their  ballot*  the  person 
voted  for  a*  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  \rice* President,  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  amendment  was 
im-vitahly  to  modify  the  |N>pulur  mmvption  of  tlw  Vice-Presi- 
dential other.  Nrvi-rthele#*.  for  a good  many  year*  Its  original 
prestige  survived.  For  example,  in  1804  George  Clinton,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  wa*  a spokesman  of 
the  Republienn  party  surpassed  ill  importance  by  .1  kkteh.hon  and 
Madison  alone,  ami  lie  had  three  tin#-*  received  electoral  vote* 
for  the  Presidency.  Oil  these  grounds  he  wn#  again  chosen  Vice- 
President  in  1 HUH.  the  successful  nominee  for  President  bring 
Madison.  On  the  election  of  MadimuN  to  a second  tern  Elbrus, t 
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Gerrt,  who  hail  been  on*  of  the  framer*  nf  the  Constitution  and 
who  hail  WTHtd  Massachusetts  from  the  Federalist*.  bream*  Vice- 
President.  lu  1810,  when  JiXB  Monrob  waa  elected  Chief 
Magistrate.  Governor  Daniel  U.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  waa 
made  Vice-President  by  an  equal  number  of  votes.  Had  the 
in  initial  clause  of  the  Conatitution  then  existed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* would  have  had  to  choose  between  them.  The  same 
ticket  waa  re-elected  four  year*  later.  In  1824  John  C.  Calhoun. 
a statesman  of  national  distinction,  was  chosen  Vice-President 
by  a great  majority,  whereas  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was 
successful  in  the  counting  of  electoral  votes,  and  John  Qt'INCT 
Adams  was  designated  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jo  I IN 
C,  CAUOt'X  was  re-elected  Vice-President  in  1828,  and  in  1832 
Martin  Van  Hike*.  who  had  been  .Iackson’h  Secretary  of  State, 
a a*  elected  Vice-President  for  Jackson's  second  term.  Van 
Hvur.N  was  the  last  statesman  recognized  as  of  Presidential 
calibre  to  be  elected  Vice- l*resident  up  to  1870.  During  the  inter- 
vening forty  years  the  Viee-Presidential  office  fell  into  comparative 
disrepute.  Neither  John  Tyler,  nor  Millard  Fillmore.  nor 
William  R.  Kino,  nor  J.  C.  Breckinridge.  nor  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, nor  Andrew  Johnson,  nor  Sr  urri.rn  CoLTAX,  nor  Henry 
W I LOON  would  have  been  nominateii  for  Vice-  President  had  it  been 
expected  that  any  one  of  them  would  have  become  Chief  Magistrate. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  no  fewer  than  three  of  them  did, 
to  wit.  TttJCR.  Fillmore,  and  Johnson;  hut  not  one  of  these  went 
out  of  office  with  even  the  modest  reputation  which  he  brought  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Thomas  A.  Hendrick*,  of  Indiana,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  in  W7tl  and  again  in  18*4,  it  was 
fully  recognised  that  in  respect  of  experience  in  high  office  and  in 
|«-rM,uaI  |s>pu)arity  he  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  nomine® 
for  the  Presidency  on  the  same  ticket.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  A1.LEN  G.  TlUUfAH,  the  veteran  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
ran  for  the  Vice- Presidency  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  1888.  It  wa*  no  leas  undeniable  in  1004  that  when 
Senator  Charucs  W.  Fairbanks  accepted  the  second  place  on  the 
Roosevelt  ticket  he  waa  himself  thoroughly  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention 
John  A.  LooaN,  who  himself  had  been  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  favorite  candidate  nf  his  State  for  the  Presidency,  and  who 
with  much  reluctanee  accepted,  in  1884,  a place  on  the  Republican 
ticket  second  to  Jamrn  G.  Blaine's.  Moat  frequently,  however, 
during  the  last  thirty  years  national  conventions  have  put  for- 
ward for  the  Vlee-l’reaideney  men  whom  they  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  designating  for  Chief  Kxerutive,  hut  who  were  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  placating  particular  faction*  or  geographical 
sections,  or  on  the  assumption  that  their  personal  wealth  would 
enable  them  to  make  large  contribution*  to  a party's  campaign 
fund.  Among  the  Viee-Preaidents  selected  with  the  former  aim 
may  he  mentioned  William  A.  Wheeler,  Chester  A.  ARTHUR, 
and  AdlaI  E.  Stevenson,  while  among  those  from  whom  generous 
subscriptions  were  looked  for  may  bo  named  William  II.  Eng- 
lish. Levi  P.  Morton.  Whitelaw  Rf.ii>,  Garret  A.  Hobart. 
Artiu  k Sew ai. i..  and  Henry  G-  Davis.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
three  of  these  raws  the  expectation*  bawd  upon  the  hank  accounts 
of  the  recipients  of  a Vice  Presidential  nomination  were  grievously 
disappointed. 

The  fact  that  the  quadrennial  terms  of  no  fewer  than  five 
Presidents  have  been  cut  short  by  death  should  suffice  to  wsm 
national  conventions  to  exercise  exceeding  wariness  in  their  se- 
lection of  nominees  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  All  of  those  pre- 
mature vacancies  in  the  post  of  Chief  Magistrate  occurred  within 
the  space  of  sixty-one  yearn,  and  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living.  Since  1841  a Vice-President  has,  on  the  average,  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency  through  the  death  of  his  superior  officer  once  in 
twelve  years.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  i»  fortunate  that  Imth  of 
the  great  politienl  parlies  seam  now  disposed  to  evince  circumspec- 
tion and  foresight  in  the  choiee  of  n nominee  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. who,  if  elected,  may  succeed  to  the  highest  post  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people  and  retain  it  until  March  4,  1913. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Many  have  faced  the  riddle  of  matrimony,  and  many  have  sug- 
gested substitutes  for  our  present  system.  Some  have  suggested 
trial  marriages  for  periods  of  varying  lengths,  and  some  have 
proposed  no  marriages  at  all.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  world’s 
arbiter  in  all  things  that  matter,  has  at  last  tackled  this  prob- 
lem also.  Hi*  play,  **  Getting  Married."  examines  the  subject  of 
matrimony  lu  all  its  aspect*,  and  finally  with  relentless  logic 
and  Shavian  lucidity  he  gives  hi*  decision  that  the  world  had 
la  tter  go  on  marrying  after  the  ancient  way. 

Paris  has  gone  wild  over  Russian  opera  sung  by  Russian  singers 
and  choruses.  ChauAPIXE,  who  made  hi.*  American  df-but  in  New 
York  last  season,  has  won  a brilliant  success  in  Mooehye  Mous- 
horghkth  opera,  “ Boris  Gndounny."  based  on  Pi’nhkixe'n  drama. 
The  critic*  of  Paris  rail  it  a ma*trrpiei-e.  and  all  agree  that  It 
surpasses  in  dramatic  power  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen  at 


the  Paris  Opera.  It  i»  hoped  that  America  will  have  a chance 
to  hear  this  opera.  *o  typically  Russian.  Mouhnobdnky,  the  com* 
firmer,  ia,  unhappily,  dead,  so  his  great  success  has.  as  in  so  many 
instance*,  come  too  late. 

In  the  .S’ua  for  Sunday,  May  24.  an  old  friend  welcomes  an  old 
friend  in  these  words: 

We  respectfully  notify  the  administration  of  the  esteemed 
establishment  which  fortunately  escaped  destruction  early  yester- 
day morning  that  they  have  done  a rather  cruel  thing  in  putting 
forth  this  month's  Monthly  in  the  once  familiar  raiment  of  the 
last  century:  that  is,  unless  the  benevolent  intention  is  to  resume 
and  stay  resumed.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans,  edu- 
cated years  ago  in  this  particular  school  of  superior  literature,  the 
reappearance  of  the  columns,  the  capital*,  the  basket-bearing 
cherubs,  the  sporadic  roses,  and  particularly  the  infant  blower  of 
soup  bubbles  seated  so  impossibly  and  in  such  constant  danger  of 
sliding  oft  into  the  inkstand*  below,  will  la*  both  a reminder  of 
paat  joys  and  a stimulant  of  present  affection.  In  the  most  friendly 
spirit  the  protests  against  any  return  to  the  vagaries  of  con- 
temporaneous art  in  the  matter  of  rover  design. 

The  maguxine  itself  was  never  so  good  as  it  is  to-day.  The  cover 
of  the  magazine  has  never  Isi-n  *®  good  #»  it  was  in  the  ancient 
days  of  the  beginning. 

What  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world? 

Ask  the  scholar,  and  he  gTavely  tells  you  that  learning  Is,  for  that 
comprehend*  and  promotes  all. 

Ask  the  preacher,  and  he  tells  you  that  religion  1*.  became  it  is  a 
light  from  heaven. 

The  lawyer  declare*:  “Justice,  for  it  ia  the  soul  of  peaer  ami 
prngrews." 

“Money."  says  the  lianker.  “ For  it  Is  the  spring  of  all  action.*’ 

Ask  the  young  mnn  full  of  hope  and  spirit,  and  lie  cries:  **  Ambi- 
tion.” 

Ask  the  weary  old  toiler,  and  he  tells  you:  “ Rest  and  content," 

Then  meet  a shambling,  grinning  had  and  put  to  him  the  ques- 
tion. He  simpers  and  says:  ” I don't  know." 

And  which,  think  you,  is  the  wiser  of  them  all,  from  tin*  scholar 
to  the  fool? — I‘it1*burg  Prm. 

None  of  them  is  wise;  not  a good  guesarr  in  the  lot.  The  only 
real  dispute  about  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  whether  it 
shall  l«e  called  Love  or  Truth-  ,A  very  edifying  piece  of  literature 
on  this  subject,  not  as  familiar  perhaps  to  Pittsburg  readers  as 
it  deserve*  to  be.  is  the  story  of  the  disputants  la-fore  King  Darii  h. 
which  runs  through  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  first 
hook  of  Ksdras  in  the  Apocrypha.  Here  is  the  closing  passage  of  it: 

As  for  truth  it  endureth  and  is  always  strong:  it  liveth  and 
conqiiereth  forevermore. 

With  her  there  is  no  accepting  of  person*  or  rewards;  hut  she 
docth  the  things  that  are  ju*t.  and  re  f mi  net  h from  all  unjust  and 
wicked  things;  and  all  men  do  like  well  of  her  work*. 

Neither  in  her  judgment  is  any  unrighteousness;  and  ahe  is  the 
strrngth,  kingdom,  power,  and  majesty  of  all  agr*.  Blessed  be  the 
God  of  Truth. 

And  with  that  hr  held  bis  peace.  And  all  the  people  then 
shouted,  and  said.  Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  thing*. 

Franco  I a Cuppkk  is  dead,  and  with  him  passed  away  anothrr 
of  that  brilliant  group  that  dominated  French  literature  a quarter 
of  a century  ago.  Flaubert.  Zola,  1)ai:det.  all  are  gone,  and  late- 
ly LODOTIU  HalEVY  and  FRANCOIS  t "OTTER.  Whether  in  or  out 
of  the  Academy,  these  were 'true  immortals,  real  giants  in  litera- 
ture, and  a noteworthy  feature  about  them  ia  the  poverty  in 
which  most  of  them  were  born  ami  bred,  and  the  odds  they  con- 
tended with  while  practising  authorship.  Zot-A  was  a clerk  by 
tiny  and  did  all  of  his  early  w'riting  at  night.  Dat'ort  began  as 
an  usher  in  a school,  and  later,  when  he  came  to  Paris,  starved 
in  a cold  garret  while  composing  hi*  first  volume  of  verse.  Flac- 
hkrt  lived  a frugal  country  life  at  Croisset;  hi*  friend  and  pupil, 
Maupakmaxt.  held  a government  clerkship  at  $300  a year:  and 
Francoih  Copper  also  began  liis  career  at  some  such  stipend 
in  the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  where  his  father  had  served 
before  him.  Even  after  their  success  and  recognition  came  most 
of  these  men  lived  a life  which  our  own  successful  and  popular 
authors  would  deem  little  hetter  than  destitution.  Fkanooih 
Cower,  successful  dramatist,  novplist.  Academician,  lived  in  a 
small  dwelling  in  the  Faubourg  8t -Germain,  content  to  work  in 
peace  and  quietude.  Hi*  hobby  was  instinctive  and  spontaneous 
kindness  ami  generosity  to  the  poor,  and  this  idea  he  constantly 
preached  aa  a cure  for  all  our  present  social  ills,  including  anarchy. 
" The  poor  creatures,  the  anarchists,"  he  held,  “ turn  savage  lie- 
cuuse  they  encounter  nothing  but  unkindness  *nd  savagery  in 
society."  He  was  a dear  and  familiar  figure  to  the  student*  of 
the  Quarter,  as  he  took  hia  gentle  walks  in  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens, his  pockets  laden  with  crumb*  for  the  birds  that  Ducked 
about  him.  The  birds  knew  that  their  kind  old  friend  never  for- 
got them,  and  circled  about  him  joyously,  while  the  students 
watched  the  “Master.”  as  they  called  him,  with  that  reverence 
with  which  the  young  Frenchman  always  regards  genius.  A 
charming,  gracious  figure  is  that  of  Copper,  man  of  genius  and 
man  of  letter*:  and  one  reason  we  see  no  parallel*  in  our  own 
country  i*  that  poverty  is  dreaded  more  and  genius  respected  leas 
in  America  than  in  France. 
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Correspondence 


WHY  JAMAICA  NEGROES  AKE  NOT  DRUNKEN' 


V*w  York.  Afar  tX,  1&0K 

To  the  £rf, for  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

-la. — A Irttrf  in  vour  ls»ue  of  May  II  makes  reference  lo  the 
infrequency  uf  drunki-mic**  among  tin-  iii^uks  in  Hi-miikla  not- 
witb-tanding  the  amount  of  liquor  they  consume,  anil  you  ask  (he 
writer  of  the  letter  to  (pH  why  this  is  m» — ■“  if  lie  known.'' 

Up  think*  the  reason*  an-  two:  alcoholic  drink*  have  hern  freely 
cfl-uffloi  in  Bermuda  for  generation* — limp  enough,  in  any  event, 
to  produce  alino-t  complete  ininninity.  under  ordinary  condition*, 
against  acute  alcoholic  intoxication. 

There  i*  much  in  t bio.  A person  may  l»e  fatally  poisoned  by 
taking  one  grain  of  a drug  that  under  repeated  do-age.  steadily 
increasing  in  size.  may  reach  Mir  hundred  grain*  in  twelve  month* 
or  *o.  and  with  no  more  harm  than  that  produced  by  u single 
grain  at  the  outset. 

A second  reason  is  the  utter  lack  of  restraint  placed  on  the  sale 
of  intoxicant*  in  Bermuda. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  no  soon  a*  man  i*  denied  the  doing  of 
a certain  thing,  there  at  once  arise-,  in  him  a strange  desire  to 
do  that  very  thing. 

If  the  j**»ple  of  anv  country  should  lie  permitted  to  drink  all 
the  go ori  liquor  they  might  waul  for  trn  or  three  generation*, 
there  would  !*•  at  the  end  ol  that  time  a country  a*  free  from 
the  effect*  uf  uh-ohtdic  drunkenness  u*  we  see  among  tire  |M*iple 
in  Itermmla  to-day. 

It  would  la-  a trig  price  to  fmy.  and  require  a long  time  to  dis- 
charge thr  obligation.  The  quest ion  i*.  would  tire  result  lie  worth 
the  rad 

I am,  sir,  etc., 

**  XKl'KOLOOItlT.” 


SOME  VIRTUE  IN  RI  M 


To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sin, — Referring  to  an  article  entitled  **  Rum.’’  on  page  33  of 
vour  i**u»*  of  May  16.  1!N>S,  I feci  forced  by  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  (lie  subject  to  take  exceptions  to  some  of  the  state- 
ment* (herein  made. 

The  o|M*ning  sentence  of  (Ire  article  written  in  IMS  I have  read 
many  times,  and  have  no  doubt  tlrat  it  may  have  been  true  at  that 
time,  but  the  rum  made  in  this  country  at  tire  present  day  i*  an 
entirely  different  article,  and  i*  far  ahead  of  the  Jamaica  rum  so 
much  extolled  by  the  London  Lancet.  a*  follow*: 

"...  The  author  went  to  considerable  trouble  to  look  up  old 
authorities  on  the  question  of  the  thcra|ieutirs  of  rum.  and  wan 
somewhat  astonished  to  find  them  speaking  ho  highly  of  this  par- 
ticular spirit.  It  wa*  stated  by  one  of  these  authorities  that  rum 
had  a more  decided  action  than  either  brandy,  whiskey,  or  gin  in 
increasing  I he  amount  of  carl»onic  acid  given  off  from  tire  system. 
It  was  further  stated  that  rum  wa*  the  only  alcoholic  liquor  which 
produced  perrpimlion,  and,  finally,  the  important  statement  wa* 
made  that  rum  was  one  of  the  very  I rest  alcoholic  restorative*,  it* 
action  lieing  not  a mere  Hash  in-thc-pan,  but  of  a sternly  ami  con- 
servative character.  Dr.  Edward  Smith.  Dr.  Jbiimm  Inman,  Dr. 
Lrtheby.  and  Dr.  Ringer  all  agreed  upon  this  point.  Tin*  first 
named  stated  that  ‘the  old  fashioned  combination  of  rum  and  milk 
is  the  most  powerful  restorative  with  which  he  is  acquainted.' 
Dr.  -fames  Inman  stated  that  * for  internal  use  in  case*  of  phthi*i* 
and  similar  disease*.  ruin  and  milk  i*  fur  better  a*  a means  of 
supplying  fat  to  the  body  than  cod  liver  oil.’  Tire  author  ha* 
himself  tested  the  remedy  in  a munts-r  of  ease*,  and  can  |n*r- 
sonallv  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  matter.  . . ." 

Anti  speaking  of  the  “ rise  and  fall  of  rum."-  Its  rise  wa*  con- 
tinuous, until  about  in  the  DMUl's,  when  corn  became  a cheaper 
article  from  which  to  make  whiskey  nr  alcohol  than  molasses  for 
the  manufacture  of  rum.  and  rum  I*  pan  to  lose  its  prestige  a*  the 
national  strong  drink,  and  whinkey  to  take  it*  plare.  Rum  costing 
more  than  whiskey  or  alcohol  for  many  years,  it  was  largely 
adulterated  with  Isrtli.  and  it  !»*cnme  almost  impossible  to  get  pure 
rum  anywhere  outside  of  the  diatilbrv  in  which  it  was  made.  Hut 
the  Dure  Food  Ijiw  is  changing  the  alsive  tacts,  and  to-day  more 
pure  rum  i*  sold  on  the  market  than  for  many  year*.  “ The 
cheaper  trade  gin  " ha*  not  supplanted  rum  in  the  African  trade, 
n»,  although  large  quantities  of  cheap  gin  do  go  to  Africa,  large 
quantities  of  rum  still  go  there,  and  if  you  will  refer  to  the 
I nnual  Ei port  of  the  I’niled  Stitlr*  Coatmianionrr  of  Internal 
Re renue.  you  will  fln<l  that  there  ha*  been  no  material  ehangc  in 
the  distillation  or  sliipnient  of  rum  for  twenty  years  at  least, 

Dickens's  character*  or  any  other  characters  who  drink  alcohol 
to  t-xce**  in  the  form  of  rum.  whiskey,  gin.  brandy,  wine  or  beer, 
are  lud  character*,  hut  there  i*  no  earthly  reason  why  rum  should 
Is-  singled  out  a*  the  one  liquid  to  go  to  the  wall.  Scotch  whiskey 
ha*  been  a fad.  gin  ha*  been  a fad.  rve  and  bourbon  have  to-day 
their  devotee*,  and  it  Is  quite  prolwldc  that  the  fad  for  old  rum 
ronmo-nred  al*»ut  the  time  ihal  the  Pure  Food  l.aw  Is-gan  to  lie 
en foreetl  amt  the  consumer  could  get  pure  old  rum  at  a fair  price. 

The  numls-r  of  small  distilleries  ha*  decreased,  but  those 
o|M-ralinp  in  Boston  today  have  a much  greater  capacity  than 
the  larger  numls-r  of  small  hoiH*  had  thirty  nr  more  years  ago. 
In  IfltNI  my  own  house  wa*  compelled  to  abandon  its  old  distillery, 
then  the  largest  in  New  England,  and  erect  a much  larger  one. 
ami  we  now  operate  what  we  believe  to  Is-  tlie  largest  and  ls-*t 
rum  distillery  in  tin-  world. 

The  substitution  of  Ut(  for  cane  sugar  tin*  had  no  effect  in 
tlu-  ruin  trade,  a*  no  rum  i*  ever  mud)'  from  Is-et  mola—i-*.  al- 
though a In  dinl  may  hr. 

Instead  of  the  day  of  rum  lieing  over.  »“  your  article  state*, 
statistic*  will  prolmiilv  allow  that  tie-  sale  of  rum  lm*  f*  It  thr 
recent  panic  in  this  country  less  than  any  other  liquor,  for  which 


I will  find  you  proof  when  tlie  next  annual  report  of  the  Dammis 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  puldislietl.  Tlie  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 
gives  the  following  figures  on  ruin: 

Produced  during  tlie  fiscal  year,  2,(122,407,4  gallons,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  over  300.000  gallons. 

Tax  paid  for  domestic  purpose*  during  the  fiscal  year,  000.203.4 
gallon*,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  about  75.000  gallon*. 

Exported,  5144.2.19.2  gallons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  alsjut  1 liO.OOO  gallons. 

Tlie  iiamr  " rum  " as  a generic  term  has  alwaya  been  in  con- 
tempt by  (Ik*  prohibitionists  and  will  prolwbly  always  remain 
mi.  I do  not  object  to  the  preaching  of  ti'in|»eranee  in  drink- 
ing. as  I would  preach  temperance  in  all  things,  specially 
" wine,  women,  and  song."  possibly  religion,  language,  tobacco, 
bridge  whist,  ami  some  other  things,  but  I certainly  do  object  to 
the  singling  out  of  the  tii/nor  rum  to  hear  Die  shame  and  con- 
tempt of  all  honors. 

Do  you  not  think  it  just  and  fair  to  give  my  ride  of  the  subject 
the  xuiue  prominence  you  have  given  the  Iraducrr? 

I a«n,  sir.  F.  L.  V. 

MAYBE  NIIE  KNEW  THE  HOY 

BuRtas,  SI  as*.,  Mar  •*".  iooS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir. — I have  been  a sulie-criber  to  your  publication  for  mauy 
vears,  ami  in  common  with  many  of  your  other  render*  have  ob- 
jected to  the  unfair  attitude  which  you  have  taken  toward  the  ail- 
ministration.  I am  always  anxious  to  reud  the  opposite  side  of  the 
|s>litii-al  situation,  which  lias  been  one  of  the  reasons  tlmt  I have 
persistent ly  read  the  WKEKLr.  but  in  attempting  to  read  the  op* 
posite  side  I desire  that  it  shall  always  be  fair  and  temperate  in 
its  statement*.  In  this  respect  you  have  l«een  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  I cannot  find  that  my  education  is  being  improved  by 
your  editorial*.  It  is  only  |sis*iblc  to  compare  you  to  the  woman 
who  wa*  the  mother  of  a small  boy.  and  regarding  whom — address- 
ing his  nurse  she  said.  "Do  tell  Tommy  to  stop."  and  l*-ing  a*kcd 
what  his  indiscretion  might  lie.  said,  “ No  matter  wliat  he  is  doing, 
tell  him  to  stop.”  That  represent*  nliout  your  attitude  toward 
the  President,  and  1 can  we  no  further  enlightenment  to  he  had 
liv  continuing  my  subscription  in  accordance  with  your  recent 
cisninuriicatioii  requesting  me  so  to  do.  You  may,  therefore,  drop 
my  name  from  your  list  of  *ul**cril*-r*. 

I am,  sir,  etc., 

Moxtooukhy  Rolunm. 


NnKTHRnknecM.  «««.,  May  it. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  "Weekly; 

Sir. — What  do  you  think  of  the  iiiun  who  with  one  hand  put*  u 
penny  in  the  contribution-box  and  with  the  oilier  take*  a shilling 
wit?  What  do  you  think  of  the  man  who,  under  tlie  stimulus  und 
frenzy  of  liquor,  preaelie*  temperance?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
man  who  pulls  off  his  coat,  rolls  up  his  sleeve*,  dashes  hi*  hat 
to  the  ground,  and,  in  a spectacular  manner,  squares  himself  iu 
the  public  road,  and  shaking  his  mighty  fist  at  the  gaping  crowd, 
invite*  one  or  all  to  issue  on  and  fight  if  they  desire  so  to  do? 
Wliat  do  you  think  of  the  ethics  ami  ultimate  tendenev  of  thus 
educating  tin-  fighting  iqnril  as  a promoting  element  of  domcHtic 
or  intermit iona I peace?  What  do  you  think  of  the  doctrine  of, 
“Whosoever  slays  by  the  sword  will  perish  by  Dm-  sword”? 

Recently  a congress  of  all  the  Governor*  of  all  the  State*  and 
other  prominent  citizens  was  called  to  Washington  by  l'rc*ident 
Roosevelt  to  ci hi -ult  and  devise  measures  to  conserve  and  preserve 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Coal  i*  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  resources  of  this  and  all  other  countries.  The  money 
of  the  t-cotinmie  laborer*  and  industries  of  the  country  is  one  of  the 
mi  to  nil  products  and  resources  of  the  country.  laboring  men  ami 
women  are  one  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  What 
can  we  say  of  the  prostitution  and  divergence  of  tlie  laborers  of  the 
United  States  to  the  building  of  great  ships  of  war?  Wliat  ean 
we  say  in  justification  of  the  non-productive,  wicked,  and  wasteful 
lalsir  of — *ay — fifteen  thousand  able-bodied  men  on  hoard  of  fifteen 
or  more  gigantic  iMUh-slups?  What  ean  we  say  of  the  hundreds  nt 
tlioiiHiimbi  of  tons  of  coal  consumed  year  in  and  year  out  on  board 
of  tln-se  fighting  monsters,  coal  lieing  one  of  the  resources  of  tlii* 
anil  all  other  countries — coul  wasted.  doing  or  liencflting  no  one! 
And  tin*  cry  is  for  the  building  of  more  battleships  every  year, 
inul  Dm*  no  in*  coal,  more  iron.  more  wood,  more  human  labor  to 
Is-  wasted  every  year.  Is  not  consciousness  and  thought  elements 
of  charaelcr  education?  Is  not  the  average  man  a vicious,  a bad 
man'  And  does  not  th<-  exhibition  of  the  fighting  spirit  in  one 
vicious  man  beget  Dm*  fighting  spirit  in  another  vicious  man?  And 
doe*  not  tlie  rai-ing  of  large  armies  nml  the  building  of  large 
-hip*  of  war  by  on<-  nation  stimulate  other  nations  to  raise  large 
armies  and  build  immense  battleships  also,  thus  wasting  and  de- 
stroying the  God-given  n-wourrr*  of  every  other  nation  in  the 
world?  Tlie-c  er»-  principles  of  waste  of  natural  resource*  the 
congress  of  Governors  overlooked. 

In  coiielusion.  inasmuch  a*  we  have  ws-ii  from  the  history  of  the 
world  tlmt  lighting  ha-  not  brought  “peace  mi  earth  and  good  will 
to  men.”  Would  it  not  he  well  to  try  -mnething  else — for  instance, 
the  yoMru  rule  oniony  nation** 

Wiauu  P.  HaIRO,  M.  I). 

No,  thr  average  man.  hereabout*,  is  not  a vicious.  Iiad  man.  War 
-liip-  are  an  important  form  of  in-nriinr-e.  They  do  not  stir  tip 
wiir:  lhe>  prevent  it.  Armament  i-  a kid  disease,  hut  it  must  ruu 
it*  cour*e.  It  i*  f.i-t  working  out  it*  own  cure. — Editor. 
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Finance 

Uniform  Railroad  Accounting 

By  HOWARD  SCHENCK  MOTT 


|\  I hr*  pmd  old  days,  lie  fore  tin-  liii.iinm  uf  trans- 
portation wax  regulated,  partly  by  public  opinion 
but  more  rigidly  and  rally  l>y  government. 

iMstkkt-rping  that  suited  insider*.  and  insider* 
only.  wa»  mysterious  and  very  profitable  to  tlie 
few.  Hut  even  (be  heritage  of  the»c  degenerate 
■lava  ib*-*  nut  mint  to  be  entirely  free  from 
puxxb-s  (or  the  chartered  accountant.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  rank  outsider  burn*  mid- 
night oil  in  a patient  rmhnvor  to  lind  out  what  bin  securities  may 
I*-  worth  ? 

Still  it  mu«t  lw  conceded  that  public  opinion  ha*  arr<wnpli*hid 
something  in  the  way  of  regulation  by  n-quiring  more  and  more 
publicity  ulioiit  (lie  affair*  of  railroad  roni|wnieM,  It  i«  a kind  of 
regulation  tlmt  the  in*ider  can  least  afford  to  ignore,  because  be 
nwxl*  the  cooperation  of  invested  capital  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  hi*  mad.  In  tin*  last  analysis  government  -regulation 
i*  merely  the  organized  working  of  public  opinion.  That  par- 
ticular methods  of  government  regulation  are  wholly  right  or 
desirable  in  t hcmselve*  by  no  mean*  follow*.  Neither  doe*  it  follow 
that  the  method*  employed  conform  to  our  traditional  idea*  of  the 
proper  function*  of  government.  Thai  the  Intenvtate  Commerce 
Comnii-wion.  a*  a department  of  tin*  government,  represent*  public 
••pinion  a*  to  the  necessity  for  organised  supervision  over  tin*  rail- 
rouh  must  I**  admitted.  Some  itu-an*  of  controlling  large  cor- 
poration* and  doing  away  with  tin*  abuse*  that  frequently  infest 
their  managi-no-nt  i*  obviously  nemssary  for  the  public  welfare. 
All  of  the  method*  employed.  however,  are  not  obviously  the  best 
to  wrve  the  ptirpo-c  in  view. 

A*  of  July  I,  1907.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
quired tlml  earrirrs  conform  to  certain  new  methods  of  keeping 
tlieir  account*.  At  tliat.  time,  and  since,  the  new  accounting  re- 
quirements have  been  a subject  of  earnest  discussion  among  rail- 
road men.  in  financial  circles,  and  in  the  press;  vet  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  their  intent  and  practical  application  seems  to  be 
wanting.  Kven  railroad  aemuiiiing  i dicers  have  ls>en  and.  in  a 
measure,  still  are  at  »oa  about  their  scope  and  ultimate  effect.  In 
tin*  financial  community  some  guo**e*  have  been  hazarded,  but  the 
prevailing  comment  i*  that  they  are  not  understandable. 

The  subject  i*  technical  of  course,  hut  every  one  interested  in 
railroad  securities  -hould  consider  it  scrhutsly  and  grasp  its  general 
import. 

Tin*  Interstate  Commerce  ( ointni**inn  buses  Its  authority  to  pre- 
sent*- tin-  new  acisninling  nu-lh<*la  upon  section  2»  of  the  Art  to 
Hcgiilate  Commerce,  wbieh  empower*  it  to  require  annual  report*, 
to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  rcjHirt*  shall  lie  made,  etc. 
A study  of  tlic  several  accounting  circulars  show*  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commission  dearly  i*  -o  to  simplify  and  standardize 
railroad  accounting  that  lie  wlio  inn*  may  read  and  may  know  at 
a glum-c  the  comparative  financial  condition  of  a railroad  mm 
|>any  at  any  time.  To  *nch  a |mr|»i*e  there  ran  Is-  no  valid  objec- 
tion. The  question  ari*e*.  however:  Is  tlic  purpose  accomplished, 
and.  if  so,  to  wluit  extent  * 

l ntil  July  1 last  most  of  the  railroad*  published  monthly  state- 
ment* showing  three  items,  namely,  “tiro**  Earning*."  “ Operating 
Kxpnun,''  an«l  "Net  Earnings."  A few' did  not  publish  any 
monthly  statement*.  "Urn**  Karning* " included  earning*  from 
all  sources  during  the  month.  "Operating  Expense* ” all  expendi- 
ture* for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  and  "Net  Earning*’’  repre- 
sented the  earning*  remaining  after  all  running  expense*  bad  been 
paid.  Most  of  the  railroad  cooipanii'*  continue  to  make  these  re- 
port*. In  addition,  however,  they  make  monthly  report*  to  the 
Interstlite  Commerce  ('••mmis-doii.  which  are  published.  The  latter 
contain  item*  railed  by  different  names;  "Total  0|s-ra0ng 
Revenue*,”  "Operating  Expenses."  "Net  Ofierating  Revenues,"  and 
"Operating  Income,"  the  last  ls-ing  arrived  at  by  deducting  taxes 
from  " Net  Operating  Revenue*."  Th>— • are  the  primary  accniint* 
required  in  annual  report*.  The  word  "operating"  give*  the  kry 
to  the  distinction*,  - only  the  revenue*  and  the  expense*  of  trans- 
portation and  of  operation*  inseparable  therefrom  arc  included. 
The  commission  require*  that  Ihe  o|n-ratiotis  of  canal  line*.  boat 
line*,  express  lines,  dining  car  service,  and  twenty-two  other  opera 
tion*  in  which  a railroad  may  be  engaged  shall  be  reported  sejm 
rately  si*  to  both  earning*  and  ex|a*n*i-s  a*  "Outside  t)|«erationa.” 

l>n  the  face  of  tiling*,  therefore,  if  the  available  monthly  figure* 
of  a year  ago  were  compared  with  the  figures  reported  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  •suiclnsion*  reached  must  be 
inaccurate.  So  far  a*  the  stockholder  of  a railroad  company  i* 
eoneerned,  what  lu-  wants  i*  a basin  fur  accurate  comparison*.  The 
rei|uircinents  of  ilu-  commission  in  these  respects  amount  to  uothing 
more  than  a classification  of  earning*,  ami  live  merit*  of  their 
detail*  mn*l  Is*  left  to  the  judgment  of  profr*«ional  accountant*. 
In  the  past  taxes  have  Isvn  included  h.v  many  of  the  railroad  corn- 
panic*  in  "Operating  Expense*."  Cniforraity  of  treatment  with 
regard  to  this  item  and  it*  separation  from  “ Operating  Expense*,'* 
however  it  nu»y  temporarily  iviiifiwr  comparisons,  in  view  of  the 
(♦cent  tendency  throughout  the  country  to  increase  railroad  taxes 
ha*  n desirable  objective  from  several  point*  of  view. 

When  the  “ ( iit-sirication  of  Operating  Expense* " is  considered. 


there  seem  to  be  real  difficulties,  and  some  of  the  requirement*  ap- 
pear quest iolial.lc.  even  to  the  layman.  For  example,  the  commission 
prcserilieH  that  ' all  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  no  more  than 
tlie  cost*  of  maintenance  shall  Is-  charged  to  the  muintmaru-e  nc 
count*  of  operating  ex|>ense*."  This  general  prescription  evidently 
rarrieH  the  intent,  first,  of  cont|ielliug  the  railroad*  at  all  times  to 
maintain  thrir  property,  and.  accond,  of  preventing  charge*  to 
maintenance  account*  of  money  really  spent  for  improvement* 
which  give  added  value  to  properly.  So  far  as  the  prohibition  of 
cliarge*  to  maintenance  accounts  lor  improvement*  i*  concerned,  it 
will  apparently,  if  i-arricd  out.  iliininisli  the  op|Hirtuuitie»  of  the 
insider  to  build  up  " hidden  equities”  in  a railroad  property  which 
lie  can  take  out  of  hiding  by  reining  to  inuke  heavy  charge*  for 
improvement*  to  those  account*;  but  it  will  also  make  necessary  the 
raising  of  im-w  capital  for  ull  improvements,  no  matter  how  ttud  the 
condition  of  tlic  investment  market*  may  Ik*.  Considering  the  ex 
jierience*  of  the  railroad*  in  the  last  year  or  two.  the  entire  wisdom 
of  toil  strict  an  interpretation  of  this  requirement  doe*  not  appeal 
to  the  business  man. 

IVrhap*  no  feature  of  the  new  classification*  of  earning*  and 
expense*  has  an-used  more  discussion  than  ha*  tlic  establishment 
of  an  entirely  new  account  in  “Operating  Expense*"  called  tin* 
“Depreciation  Account."  No  one  will  Is-  disposed  to  question  the 
advisability  of  providing  in  some  mnnnrr  for  inevitable  and  un- 
avoidable wear  and  tear  on  equipment.  All  well-managed  manu- 
facturing concern*  make  provision  out  of  income  for  depreciation. 
The  question  of  the  best  method  of- doing  it  on  a railroad,  however, 
i*  a very  knotty  problem.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  decided  that  the  ba»i*  of  depreciation  shall  Is-  the  probable  life 
of  a locomotive  or  a car.  leaving  to  railroad  management*  the 
determination  of  the  element  of  time  and  Ihe  amount  to  la-  charged 
off  to  depreciation,  not  each  year,  but  each  mouth.  According  to 
the  Wall  Street  summary,  u few  railroad  accounting  departments 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  average  life  of  equipment  i* 
about  twenty  eight  year*,  making  necessary  a dcpn-ciation  charge 
at  the  rate  of  3 ya  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  equipment  owned. 
This  i*  purely  arbitrary;  it  i*  guesswork,  and,  a*  has  Iscn  well 
said,  guesswork  lias  no  place  in  accounting. 

Obviously  no  exact  determination  of  the  question  can  be  made 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  quantity  of  repair*  a locomotive  or 
a car  may  need  varies  with  a great  many  condition*.  as.  for  ex- 
ample, whether  tin*  equipment  i*  in  Use  or  Is  idle.  Moreover  the 
dcpn-ciation  charge,  a*  prescribed.  take*  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  tin*  life  of  different  kind*  of  locomotives  and  cwrw  differ* 
irrespective  of  the  conditions  surrounding  them.  Some  account- 
ants prefer  a depreciation  charge  lm*fd  ii|*>n  the  service  that  may 
lie  expected  of  a locomotive  or  n car  and  the  amount  of  service 
rendered;  hut  even  this  ni<-1  Inal  ha*  the  weakness  of  failing  to  con- 
*ider  deterioration  while  idb*.  The  requirements  of  the  deprccia- 
tion  charge  are  inelastic,  and  to  that  extent  are  unjust  to  the 
railroads  in  that  they  make  one  item  of  expense  that  is  irreducible 
in  time*  of  slack  traffic  Railroad  management*  may  interpret  the 
discretion  given  them  to  nice!  actual  condition*  somewhat  after 
(lie  manner  in  which  the  I'nited  State*  Supreme  Court  interpret* 
our  Federal  Constitution.  lint-  «ticli  n situation  |»oint*  the  way  to 
endless  confusion  nml  the  possibility  of  new  corporate  ahuscs. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  owner  of  railroad  securities  who 
desires  to  keep  track  of  the  earning*  and  expenses  of  a railroad 
company,  as  shown  in  monthly  statements  and  annual  reports, 
the  depreciation  charge  introduce*  an  utterly  puzzling  factor.  He 
know*  that  the  requirement  a of  the  commission  an-  being  complied 
with  by  Nome  roads  and  not  by  other*,  and  u*  to  those  which 
comply  lie  can  have  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
discretion  of  railroad  management*  may  Is-  exrrri»od.  He  will 
naturally,  also,  seeing  its  possibilities,  distrust  the  exercise  of 
discretion-  Thl*  year  uncertainty  mu«t  Is-  cum  pi  red  with  a fair 
degree  of  certainty  Inst  year;  next  year  uncertainty  must  lie  com- 
pared with  unccituinty. 

S«ime  year*  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made 
In-roie  effort*  to  ascertain  the  exact  m*t  of  doing  the  hn*ines*  of 
transportation,  express*  d in  tons  of  freight  moved  per  mile  and 
passengers  carried  one  mile.  The  determination  of  the  unit  of 
cost  in  any  .business  Is  a verv  desirable  thing,  but  the  railroads 
then.  In-cause  of  the  mmplcxitic*  of  the  problem,  convinced  the 

commission  that  a reliable  classification  could  not  Is-  made. 
Probably  the  new  classification*  of  earnings  and  exjieriscs  will  have 
to  lie  tested  by  experience,  hut  the  su|ierticiiil  a*pcrt  of  them  surely 
is  theoretical.  The  chartered  accountant  «* ems  to  he  no  more  able 
to  predict  the  outcome  than  dm-*  the  veriest  tyro  at  accounts.  The 
direction  of  the  commission'll  bil*»rs  appear*  to  lie.  first,  to  obtain 
exact  data  a*  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  having  in  view  prob- 
ably t lio  question  of  physical  valuation  of  the  railnmd*  and  the 
determination  of  rates  therefrom,  and.  second.  an  absolute  separa- 
tion of  all  other  business  activities  from  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
business  of  transportation.  These  may  la-  dc«i ruble  thing*  in 
themselves;  but  meanwhile  it  looks  as  if  both  the  railroad*  and 
the  investor  in  their  securities  must  liear  the  burden*  of  confusion. 
And  if  publicity  of  railroad  affnirs  were  one  of  the  ends  sought, 
the  commission  has  already  met  defeat. 


For  the  Kingdom 
of  California 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
GRAFTERS  AND  THE  ELABORATE  FORCES  OF  THE  PROSECUTION 

I.II— HOW  THE  PEOPLE  LOST  FAITH  IN  THE  PROSECUTION 

By  WILLIAM  1NGLIS 


IS  the  Abe  Ruef  -immunity  contract  honest! 
There  is  the  question  upon  which  public  opinion 
of  the  San  Fratlciaco  graft  prosecution  ban  split. 
Was  that  contract  made  solely  in  the  interest 
of  justice!  The  prosecutors  say  it  was.  They 
il«' la le  that  the  most  important  work  they  had 
to  do  was  to  convict  corporation  ollicials  uf 
brilary,  and  that  such  conviction  wu*  impos- 
sible unless  they  had  the  testimony  of  nil  the 
self-eoufewsed  basiling  supervisor*,  reinforced  by  the  testimony  of. 
llieir  master.  Ruef  himself.  To  obtain  this  evidence,  they  say. 
it  was  necessary  tirst  to  grant  immunity  to  every  one  of  these 
acknowledged  criminals.  True,  the  prosecutors  hud  promised  at 
the  outset  to  punish  alt  the  guilty,  but  on  rellection  they  lound 
it  necessary  to  spare  some  in  tin*  ho|ie  that  thus  they  might  catch 
others. 

The  accused  corporation  official*  dcclurr  that  the  contract 
guaranteeing  immunity  to  Abe* Ruef  was  the  very  keystone  of  the 
is  ms  pi  racy  of  millionaires  privately  controlling  the  prosecution  to 
ruin  them,  disperse  Hum.  and  get  hold  of  their  properties  cheap 
while  posing  as  champions  of  civic  purity  and  reform. 

Which  of  these-  contentions  is  true!  IVrhaps  it  would  la-  more 
arcurate  to  inquire  which  contains  the  greater  proportion  of  truth; 
on  which  side  would  a jury  find  the  preponderance  of  evidence! 
In  San  Francises*  at  this  moment  public  opinion  is  very  largely 
on  the  side  of  the  accused  corporation  men.  I'erhaiav  the  best 
illustration  can  lie  found  in  the  recent  trial  of  Tirey  L.  Ford,  at- 
torney for  the  I'niled  Railroads.  Mr.  Font,  formerly  Attnmey- 
Gencral  of  the  State  of  California,  was  not  used  of  having  bribed 
Abe  Ruef  with  *200.000,  thus 
inducing  him  and  eiuibling  him 
to  bribe  the  eighteen  super- 
visors to  give  |irrmift»ion  to  the 
I'nited  Railroads  to  use  the 
overhead  elect rie  trolley  sys- 
tem. tin  tieneral  Fonts  lirst 
trial,  held  at  a time  when  the 
public  clamor  for  revenge  upon 
all  huodler*  was  at  it*  fiercest 
pitch  and  public  confidents-  ill 
Xlr.  SpreekeU  and  hi*  prosecu- 
tion was  still  implicit,  the  jury 
stood  eight  for  n<spiittal  to  four 
fur  conviction.  A few  months 
later  (leiirral  Ford  was  tried 
again  on  tin-  same  charge.  He 
was  acquitted.  A short  time 
ago  General  Ford  was  put  on 
trial  the  third  time  for  the 
same  offence,  though  the  name 
of  a dillcn'iit  supervisor  was 
Used. 

Then  rame  a startling  revela  • 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  popular 
mind.  Nearly  every  talesman 
examined  as  to  his  li tries,  to 
serve  on  tin-  jury  promptly  said 
lie  didn’t  believe  he  should  serve, 
lieeausc  he  had  nn  opinion. 

What  was  that  opinion*  the 
prnserutur  askeil,  The  answers 
were  a*  follows; 

" I believe  General  Ford  l« 
innocent." 

" I think  the  prosecution  i- 
hounding  Gcm-ral  Ford." 

“ I think  it’s  wrong  for  the 
prosecution  to  let  all  the  graft 
lug  city  officials  go  free  and 
pursue  eorpnnition  men." 

Tlien  was  presented  the  «|*s- 
laclc.  rarely  or  never  *ts-n  in 
any  American  court  of  juntos-, 
of  the  pnhlie  prosecutor  elm  I 


The  Rev.  Bernard  M.  Kaplan 
tii>:  ii  a mu  * ai  i in  in  nr  nit.  mho  to  uni-  nn-:  ninNurr 

111  m.ltsl  Al>»  Kill.  AMI  WHO  |S  NOW  W till  HUH  Illl.  Ill'll 
JlUNf  111  XltlllAN  Op  TUP  ItriK  IUMI  Nirv  t NINTH  MT,  III  I IIAII 
THAT  I III:  l-llo-u  i rioN  HAS  Not  KH»r  FAITII  WITH  HI 


longing  for  Idas  nearly  every  oil  iron  called  for  jury  service.  It 
required  inuny  days  of  hard  work  to  till  the  jury  l»«.  Tln-n  the 
evidence  for  the  pnaa-rution  and  for  the  defence  was  submitted.  and 
the  jury  after  live  minutes  and  forty-live  seconds'  alwence  returned 
their  verdirt  that  General  Ford  was  not  guilty.  Tliere  was  haul 
applause  in  court,  as  well  a,  general  public  manifestation  of  ap- 
proval. General  Fold  is  still  on  bail  under  other  indictments  fur 
tin-  same  alleged  offence,  ami  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  or  not  he 
will  la*  further  tried. 

So  much  for  popular  opinion.  Now  let  us  examine  the  history  of 
the  Ruef  immunily  contract  which  more  than  any  other  cause  has 
led  to  tlie  revulsion  of  public  mviii |mi( liy  from  the  prosecutors  to  the 
prcmecutedi  We  have  already  seen  that  Ruef  refused  to  "come 
through  " and  confess  to  the  pro-s-ruthm  until  llirir  oral  promise 
of  immunity  was  latched  by  Judge*  Dunne  and  Ijiwlor  in  their 
assurances  of  Rabbis  Nieto  and  Kuplan  at  their  midnight  meet- 
ing.  Thereafter  u contract  wus  drawn  up  in  due  form  whereby 
District- Attorney  Imngdoii  and  Mr.  Henry  guarantied  that,  if  Ala' 
Rin-f  would  tell  the  truth  about  the  graft  raw**  and  testify  to  it 
imi  tlm  various  trials,  they  would  grant  him  immunity  in  all  cases 
except  No.  ,m>,  one  of  tlir  French  restaurant  bribery  case*,  (hi 
May  H,  UNIT,  this  contracl.  signed  hy  Xlc**rs.  Imngdon  and  llctiey 
on  the  one  juirt  and  Abe  Ruef  on  the  other,  was  taken  in  escrow 
l»y  Kahlii  Kaplan  and  Detective  William  J.  Hums  who  pbnsl  it 
in  a safe-deposit  box,  whence  it  could  Is*  taken  only  by  themselves 
jointly,  and  there  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Soon  rumors  la-gan  to  liy  that  Ruef  was  to  receive  immunity — 
for  it  must  not  la-  forgotten  that  the  detective  corps  of  both  side* 
dogged  every Isaly  sedulously- -but  tln-se  rumors  were  denied  by  the 
aiemb-r*  of  the  prnseriit  ion. 
Indeed,  as  late  as  last  October, 
five  month*  after  the  contract 
was  made.  Mr.  Hcney  in  his 
rampuign  speeches  on  la-half  of 
Mr.  |j«ngdon.  then  running  for 
re-election  a*  district  attorney, 
said : • 

'*  Abe  Ruef  asked  me  for  Im- 
munity, hut  I told  him  to  go  to 
belli  If  one  man  is  to  la-  pun- 
ished. that  man  is  Ruef!” 

It  ia  curious  that  inter- 
mingled with  Ala-  Ruef**  re- 
markable intellectual  ability 
as  u commanding  general  of 
grafter*  there  is  a weak  strain 
of  petty  vanity,  lie  crave*  nl 
ways  the  spotlight  and  t lu- 
cent re  of  the  stage,  Under  the 
ti-mis  of  his  immunity  contmot 
his  first  public  np|*-arau<N-  was 
al  the  trial  of  Mayor  Kugene 
SchniitJt.  jointly  indicted  with 
him  for  tuking  a bribe.  De- 
tective Hums  ln-l  | m*»|  to  pre- 
pare ltiir-f  for  tin-  perform- 
lime. 

” We'll  make  a sensation  ot 
It."  raid  Itunis,  us  quoted  hy 
l.ineoln  Steffens.  **  We'll  keep 
it  dark  till  the  day  of  the  trial 
The  cniirt-reom  will  la-  tilled, 
everylaidy  will  la-  there  oi 
walehing,  and  vou  and  Ss-hinita 
will  U-  arraigned.  I wouldn't 
tell  even  mv  own  attorney*,  if 
I were  you.  Oh,  well,  one; 
tell  — Rut  pretend  to 
tell  him  in  court : let  him  tell 
the  other*.  They  will  jump, 
and  you  can  all  go  off  in  u 
sidi-  r-.-m  and  have  an  ugitalcd 
conference.  We’ll  play  inno- 
cent, • ur  side,  and  you  can 
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nflir  luirk  ull  |MlillUnl.  1*10 
attorney  you  trll  might  walk  up 
and  down  a*  >1  hr  were  suffering 
and  angry,  while  ymi  rrad  your 
»t a ( '-Hi'  ni — And,  lay,  that 

statement:  vie  ran  makr  lhat 
a perfect  corker.  I'll  hr  Ip  you 
on  it.  1 <>n  ran  art  a*  if  you 
drew  it  up  at  your  littlr  run 
ferine*.  but  hy  | >i  <- 1 m r in^  it  in 
advanrr  you  ran  makr  some 
tiling  that'll  move  thr  whole 
room  to  trara,  and  I hr  town. 

Kvcn  thr  judge  Mill  leel  it,  and 
Nchmitz — ! Say.  thr  .Mayor 
will  drop  hi  hn  trarbs;  tor  I 
ran  give  you  thin  straight: 

.Mayor  Schmitz  i*  not  expecting 
yon  to  do  this.” 

Kurf  played  his  part  with 
tinr  art.  Mr  rrtiml  a while  with 
hi-  attorneys,  then  ranir  for- 
ward and  said  hr  wa*  ready  to 
testify.  I p to  tliat  moment 
there  Mai  not  milch  evidence 
tending  to  rout  let  Schmitz. 

Curl  wa*  i hr  *lar  m it  new. 
happy  in  having  secured  the 
•natiil--*.  attention  ol  every  on* 
in  «*»urt.  lie  Is-gun  hy  telling 
of  In*  amhitioii,  an  a mw  o| 

California  and  a graduate  o| 
t lie  l nivenuty  of  ( alitoraia.  to 
serve  hi-  nativr  State  to  the 
hmt  of  hi*  ability.  Hut  he  went 
into  politic*,  and  In*  a—  ■iriaten 
dragged  him  down.  He  had  ac- 
cepted  a brilw  from  the  French 
restaurant  keepers,  lie  said,  and 
divided  it  with  Mayor  Schmitz. 

Now.  under  arreet  and  luring 
punishment,  In*  family  nick, 
ntriekcn  hy  In*  disgrace,  he 
had  decided  from  now  on  to 
“ destroy  the  ayatem  that 
destroyed  men."  Therefore,  he  plruded  "guilty,  though  innocent." 

Thin  m thr  mrrmt  epitome  of  Kuef'*  testimony.  lie  Mopped  at 
time*  to  dry  hm  rye*  and  gain  control  of  In-  voice.  He  often 
— ip|M*d  wnter  to  revive  bin  (lagging  energies.  At  the  end  of  the 
ordeal  he  *ank  exhausted  into  hi*  chair. 

Then  Mr.  ('amplx-ll,  Schmitz*  cminnel,  In-gati  to  cross-examine 
Rucf.  In*tantly  the  wily  little  man  craned  to  droop  and  became 
alert  and  aggressive. 

“ Ha*  immunity  been  promiaed  to  you  a*  a reward  for  your  testi- 
mony?" asked  Mr.  t'ampln-ll. 

“ i hope  for  leniency."  wan  Ruefs  reply  . At  that  moment  Hue!'* 
immunity  contract  wa*  lying  in  a safe-deposit  Imu.  signed  and 
scajed  hv  laingdon.  Hencv,  and  Kuef.  Judge  Frank  H.  Dunne, 
presiding  at  the  trial,  haii  guarantee*!  the  immunity.  It  all  these 
things  were  known,  the  jury  might  hare  taken  a different  view  ■»! 
' H.icf  * testimony.  Hut  the  contract  wan  rout-tiled  with  exceeding 
care. 

The  miiiuten  of  the  trial  dhow: 

ty.  Did  you  tell  them  you  wouhl  not  stand  lor  anything  *«ve 
ami  except  complete  immunity? 

Mk.  Hexky:  That  i*  objected  to  a*  irrelevant,  incompetent,  and 
Immaterial,  and  no  proper  foundation  lor  it. 

Tiie  t'ortrr:  Sustained. 

Counsel  rearrange*!  the  quest i.>a,  and  again  Mr.  Heney  objected. 
Thr  cross-examiner  inquired  whether  tin*  objection  waa  really  sus- 
tained. We  quote  the  record: 

The  Conn  : Yes.  He  ha»  t..id  von.  lie  Uua  answered  you 

three  dill  •■rent  ways,  it  m-miu  to  me.  It  seem*  to  me  that  in 
enough-  Me  are  taking  up  a g<nnl  ileal  of  time,  1 think. 

Counsel  still  pressed  the  question  a*  to  leniency,  ami  wan  thus 
shut  olf : 

The  OotntT:  1 mi  keep  asking  him  the  name  question.  Non  are 

using  equivalent  language;  it  1*  tlic  -a me  tone,  the  name  purptne. 
I have  no  objection  to  you  asking  it  he  is  going  to  receive  mi 
miuiity  and  let  it  go  at  that:  but  you  are  a-king  Die  same  thing 
•n  different  lormn  every  question.  It  is  inking  up  time.  I want 
you  to  get  through  with  the  examination. 

M liy  wa*  Kuef  so  zealously  guarded  by  court  and  prosecuting 
counsel  from  ull  rro**  examination  as  to  hin  immunity,  when  the 
priMMxwitnrw  knew  they  had  granted  immunity  ? Tlic  meiuliers  ol 
the  prosecution  now  diclare  that  they  did  not  guarantee  al  solute 
immunity;  that  all  they  promised  was  to  lire  Ituet  on  eomliiioii 
tliul  lie  testified  to  the  whole  truth;  for  here  was  u s|**-ial  arrange 
uirtit  to  protect  him  in  Ca*e  :Ml»1.  Hut.  the  pnsscvllton*  add.  Kuef 
has  not  told  the  whole  truth,  inasmuch  ns  he  ha*  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  testify  that  uiiy  corporation  olllcial  ever  bribed  him : 
theretore  the  immunity  contract  i*  void  from  the  beginning.  and 
we  mud  not  think  that  any  such  thing  ever  existed.  This  sort  of 
n-a-oiiing  may. Is-  convincing  or  it  may  not. 

If  there  really  wa*  m>  promise  to  free  Itnef  il  is  dillU-ult  to 
understand  why  lie  was  so  tenderly  protected  from  eross-examina- 
lioii.  Dillieulf . loo.  i*  it  lo  iinderstund  why  the  prosecutors 
married  Kuef  into  .Imlge  Dunne*  court  regularly  once  every  two 
weeks  1 1 ••in  May  1.1.  1 ?N»7.  until  late  in  January  last,  to  lie  sen- 
tenced. ami  why  on  every  one  of  these  occasions,  during  a peritxl 


ol  eight  months,  fudge  Dunne 
postponed  sentence.  .Judge 
Dunne,  hy  thr  way.  has  Irora 
the  la-ncli  characterized  Kuel  a* 
“thr  greatest  eriininal  ol  the 
age."  Why.  then,  has  "the 
greatest  criminal  of  the  age 
lns-ii  kept  out  of  prison  hy  the 
prosecutors  ami  hi*  judge  * 
Schmitz  was  convicted  and 
-rntcnrvd  by  Judge  Diiiine  to 
live  year*'  imprisonment  in  Ha- 
State's  prison.  He  appealed, 
and  the  Appellate  Court  ol 
Him-  judge*  unanimously  rc 
ver-ed  the  judgment  of  the  trial 
rotirl  on  the  ground  of  luinla 
menial  legal  error  in  the  indict- 
ment. It  was  not  alleged  in  the 
indictment  that  Schnntz  had 
taken  the  money  a*  an  induce- 
ment to  perform  any  unlawful 
act.  In  a word,  lie  wa*  md 
charged  with  any  real  otfenre. 
Tin-  pros«-eut  ion  earned  mi- 
nis*- to  the  Supreme  t oil  it.  the 
highest  tilbiinal  in  the  Slate  ol 
talitornia.  There  the  -even 
•inlgi-s  unanimously  confirmed 
the  finding  of  the  Ap|irllalc 
Court. 

Then  the  storm  of  public  in- 
dignation broke.  At  first  it 
manifested  itself  in  a curious 
way:  the  newspaper*  roundly 
nhiisisl  The  ten  judge*  who 
dared  to  allirttt  the  law.  At 
first  there  was  no  word  ol 
criticism  of  the  prosecuting 
attorneys  who  drew  the  faulty 
indictment — that  came  witii 
*ol»r  seismd  thought.  Mini*- 
ter*  in  their  pulpit*  denounced 
the  judge*  of  the  liighe>t 
court*.  Judge  Dunne,  speak- 
ing from  the  bench  of  Hk-  Superior  Court,  publicly  expressed  Ins 
regret  that  lie  could  not  ap|»iiul  an  elisor  for  the  judges  of  the 
higher  courts.  An  elisor  is  a special  caretaker  in  place  of  the 
sheriff.  The  prosecution  kept  All*  Kuef  for  months  in  a private 
house  in  the  custody  of  an  elisor  no  that  no  outsider  could  get  at 
him  and  inllnem**  hi*  mind. 

Schmitz  wa*  admitted  to  bail  in  9345.000,  which  was  furnished 
l»y  a friend,  and  In-  is  now  at  liberty  in  the  |atlatial  home  he 
Istught  after  lie  hud  lss-n  Mayor  lor  a while.  Ami  it  i*  a remark- 
able fad.  worthy  ol  note  in  this  |igr  of  contemporary  history, 
that  when  Schmitz  lir*t  attended  the  theatre  a tew  evening*  alter 
hi*  release  on  liail.  the  audience  roundly  applauded  him,  and  more 
thnn  a hundred  men  crowded  around  lo  shake  Ins  hand,  lireat 
i*  San  Francisco  of  the  Californian*!  I*«w»r  little  Kuel  had  In* 
•**»il  reduced  to  a trifle  less  than  one  million  dollars,  but  nu  bond- 
man lias  thus  far  ap|sircd. 

My  the  term*  of  the  im- 
munity contract  Messrs. 

Ileney  und  laiiigdnn  prom- 
ised to  Ml  Hurl  fri-e  on  IIm- 
last  day  of  the  year  1007. 

The  day  came,  but  they  did 
not  *et  him  tree,  Kuef  pro- 
tested. They  told  him  that 
he  had  failed  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  I which  should 
accuse  corporation  ofth-ial* 
ol  bribery  I.  and  that  there- 
fore the  iinniiinity  contract 
wa*  void. 

“ Mut  if  I say  they  bribed 
me  I shall  not  he  telling  the 
truth,"  Kuef  insisted. 

"They  did  bribe  you.  It 
is  the  truth."  the  prose- 
cut  or*  still  replied.  ••  Vou 
have  not  kept  tuith.  Vou 
shall  not  go  free.  * Come 
through.'  and  we  will  set 
you  lr«s-.“ 

Kuef  refused  freedom  oil 
those  term*.  Then  Kulihls 
Nieto  and  Kaplan,  tin* 
reverend  gcnllcmcn  H|miii 
whom  Kuef  relied  for  con- 
firmation of  the  immunity 
contract,  threatened  to 
make  public  the  cxistcm-e  ol 
Die  contract  it  it*  promise  was  not  kept.  Thereupon  Mr.  luingdim. 
on  January  1ft  last,  published  the  full  rontraet  hi  Hm*  iieWf*|nprn» 
ol  San  Francisco. 

rhi*  was  th<>  signal  lor  a storm  beside  which  all  the  other*  were 
treble  zephyr*.  It  i*  loudly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  laxly 
on  one  side  accused  everybody  on  the  oilier  side  of  lying,  ol  js-rjury. 
of  grow*  and  wilful  deceit  and  every  iiuagmable  lorm  of  bad  laitli. 


The  R«v.  Jacob  Nieto 

UAHIU  OF  THE  IXtXOREXiATIUN  WITH  Willi  H AUK  REEF  AND  11 1 H 
FAMILY  ARE  AFF1LIATEU.  AXD  WHO.  AT  THE  I.NHTAXCE  OF  THE 

uiurr  naWTTiux,  iielpeu  to  i*krhi  auk  ki  ef  to  ixi.xfewh 


Judge  Frank  H.  Dunne 
WHO  PHOTErmi  HI  Eh  I UOXI 
UCO.-V-.  - EX  AM  IX  ATIO.T 
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Ituef  applied  to  Judge  Dunne  to  have  his  arraignment  in  C»w  :Mi.r» 
set  aside.  and  upon  that  upplu-atlon  tin* re  flowed  forth  a flood  of 
marvel lou*  allidavits.  Contradictions,  aeru»ul  ion*  of  fraud  and  the 
like  ran  rampant.  Throughout  I lie  whole  allair  one  Hud*  a hitter 
no**  and  tterre  \ indict  ivenc**  impossible  to  discover  in  any  other 
[dace  than  t hit*  rich  land  where  every  primped  plca*e»  und  men 
light  with  all  the  lury  of  Baresark*. 

Itahtii  Kaplan  in  a long  affidavit  gave  hia  version  of  the  making 
of  the  immunity  emit  rad,  siilwtant  lulls  as  related  Imre,  and  cun- 
tinning  as  follows: 

"A*  late  as  the  day  when  the  proseeulion  d'Mrd  the  testimony 
in  the  tirst  Ford  trial,  Mr.  Utngdnn  an<l  Mr.  Ileney  both  assured 
me  that  the  agreements  with  Mr.  Iluef  would  lie  kept.  Mr.  Ileney 
stated  to  me  in  Ilia  oilin'  that  lie  never  went  hack  on  his  word, 
and  that  he  had  his  reasons  lor  not  calling  Mr.  Kuef  as  a witness 
in  the  Ford  triuL  hut  that  he  would  put  him  on  tli"  stand  in  the 
Calhoun  case,  which  was  shortly  to  Is*  tried,  and  said  in  substance 
that  ' Mr.  Kuef  Is  no  tool,  ami  that  he  would  say  all  that  is  ex- 
peded  of  him  in  the  Calhoun  ease.'  At  that  timr*  Mr.  Ileney  said 
that  Mr.  Ruef  was  withholding  some  testimony,  and  asked  me  to 
get  Mr.  Hucf  to  furnish  the  testimony  referred’ to. 

"Subsequent  to  that  time  I have  had  a mimlsT  of  interviews 
with  Mr.  Langdon  and  with  Mr.  Ilurns,  m which  they  have 
assured  and  stated  to  me  that  the  contracts  and  agreements  with 
Mr.  Kuef  would  tie  absolutely  and  taitlitully  kept,  Mr.  loingdon 
stating  to  me  ni  one  time  at  his  house  that  even  if  others  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  should  want  to  go  tiack  on  the  agree- 
mints,  'no  one  could  make  him  do  wrong,'  and  that  he  would  keep 
the  agreements. 


"During  the  early  jiart  of  .funuary,  DHIH,  and  up  to  the  18th 
day  of  January,  Dios.  I had  a number  ot  interviews  with  Mr. 
I^kiigdon  und  with  Mr.  Ilurns,  during  all  of  which  they  as*ured 
and  slated  to  uie  that  the  i-ontracl  between  the  prosecution  ami 
Mr.  Iluef  would  be  kept." 

Ilubbi  Nieto  made  a similar  affidavit. 

Judges  Dunne  and  Law  lor  marie  affidavit*  denying  with  much 
vigor  that  they  bad  promised  to  discharge  Hue!  on  the  motion  of 
the  District  Attorney.  Ituef  himself  littered  an  affidavit  of  forty- 
seven  long  printed  |Mtgrs  which  included  this  aevourU.  of  the  break- 
ing of  the  contract  on  January  17  last: 

“After  a few  questions  Mr.  latngdoti,  much  to  niv  surprise  ami 
astonishment,  stated  to  me  in  substance  and  effect  as  follows:  ' I 
have  been  willing  to  keep  these  contracts;  I am  willing  yet.  Imt  I 
find  that  it  is  impossible.  I must  now  declare  them  cancelled  and 
at  an  end,  because  the  judges  will  not  stand  for  them.'" 

Minoru.  Ijuigdoii  and  Ileney  made  allldavita  denying  the  asser- 
tion* of  the  rubbis  and  Iluef.  Mr.  Ileney  delivered  a long  and 
Mery  speech  before  the  students  of  the  ('Diversity  of  California 
denouncing  Iluef  and  all  the  Indicted  corporation  otliciul*.  lie  said; 
"The  condition  in  Han  Francisco  to-day  is  lar  more  dangerous  to 
American  lilierty  than  t Imt-  that  existed  when  the  bundling  board 
was  in  und  Alie  Ituef  was  sidling  their  votes,  because  the  men 
who  are  now  conspiring  together  to  intinmbite  the  law  oltieern 
from  doing  their  duty,  and  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  courts, 
lying  and  publishing  most  slanderous  things  about  judges  who 
are  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow.” 

In  tlir  next  article  will  be  shown  the  results  of  the  graft  pruaecu 
tion  up  to  date  and  the  prisipevt*  tor  its  lulurc. 


The  “Sheath  Gowns”  which  Shocked  Paris 


don.  being  worn  by  a daring  equestrienne,  who  gnl- 
loped  up  and  down  Rotten  Row,  in  Hyde  Park,  lor 
more  than  an  hour,  along  a lane  tunned  by  two 
walls  of  excited  spectators.  Mr.  Winston  t'liurehilt, 
the  new  President  of  the  Itoard  id  Trade,  who  bad 
turned  roilml  in  the  saddle  to  observe  the  phenome- 
non, rid  lid's!  with  another  equestrian,  and  the 
tatter  w*»  nearly  Hung  tr-un  his  bone  in  conse- 
quents- A great  crowd  followed  the  wearer  of  the 
Direetoire  gown  along  Piccadilly.  Prosecution  bv 
the  police  of  both  capitals  was  at  first  »iigge*ied. 
but  ultimately  abandoned. 

It  should  is-  mentioned,  however,  that  the  open- 
ing a long  Hu-  side  «>l  the  milch  dificu**cd  skirt  is 
only  eighteen  in>  he*  in  length,  and  is  di'signrtl 
to  is-  filled  in  with  pleating 


Tlw  Frenchwomen  who  ventured  upon  the 
Longt  lumps  Race  course  in  “Sheath  Gowns" 


T ill  sheath  gown."  a revival  Ilie  last, i..ii  oi 
ili>  Direetoire  pni.Mf.  ha«  ninth'  lls  ap|«iirani- 
in  Puri-,  <fii  I he  lOlh  o|  May  two.  or  -mm-  -in 
In 

ti.ii-  .1  nli  tilling  garment*  -la-i  - -I  hi  • ■ -m. 

Tie  n.IM.-t  .,1  the  ■ • *il  • - W.l*  00.0.  • -l> 

tiiUd  Insu  the  •*»*».  ami  **»  gnat  lots  tlu-  • il. 
meat  that  tfie  women  were  arrested  and  coiidih-led  to 
a .-a It  by  the  police,  who  wrapped  their  cloaks  uronnd 
them. 

Four  dats  later  the  new  costume  uppeur.-d  in  Lon 


The  undisguised  Interest  ol  the  ieinimrie  Observers  on  t Isc  “Side  Lines,  ’ 
and  the  fine  Assumption  of  Indifference  by  the  Sheath  Gown  Innovators 
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A Deal  in  Pictures 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  A SENSATIONAL  LAWSUIT  INVOLVING 
THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  NOTED  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 


By  SAMUEL  SWIFT 


)\V  t hut  the  law  ban  lawn  invoked  by  a well-known 
i-ollector  of  American  |Mintmg»  against  a aoiiitt* 
• but  conspicuous  Nfw  York  art  dealur,  th«i  wills* 
|«irrd  charges  of  wholesale  pirtura  forgeries, 
which  have  U-vn  rile  lor  a «-»*tn»i»J*T*al»l«*  time,  will 
no  doubt  hr  thoroughly  allied.  To  litany  |>eraun* 
in  touch  with  art  matter*  it  la  surprising  that 
there  charges  did  not  earlier  find  their  way  into 
publicity.  Mr.  William  T.  Kvana.  who  now  brings  mill,  la  uoih-r- 
stood  to  Imvc  learned  only  recent  I v of  the  suspicions  against  cer- 
tain pictures  »old  to  him  hy  Mr.  VYilliam  t'lauarn,  «»  the  work  of 
two  urtiM*  now  dead.  Ilomrr  Marlin  and  George  Inncs*.  Hut  it 
was  more  than  two  team  ago  that  another  distinguished  New 
York  collector  ol  American  art  compelled  the  same  dealer  to  re- 
fund to  him,  in  money  and  in  other  pictures,  the  large  amount  he 
had  then  lately  paid  tor  three  canvases;  one  of  these  being  the 
" Nor  mainly  llridgr  la-uiing  the  signature  or  Homer  Martiu. 
1 his  culleetur  was  l)r.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys.  President  ol  thr 


to  the  writer  several  laml-caix*  .with  figures,  signed  by  him,  as 

Sung  to  show  that  his  tune  had  been  fully  isv -upied  by  work  of 
ia  own.  Among  the  |>uliitiitgs  in  the  studio  was  n panel  show- 
ing one  ol  the  familiar  lores!  interiors  of  Diaz,  which  had  lost 
none  of  tin*  glistening  Ireshnrss  with  which  its  painter  had  so 
grneroiisly  endowed  it. 

It  was  hut  luir.  however,  that  charges  o|  so  scrums  a nature 
as  those  in  Mr.  Kvan»'a  suit  against  Mr.  Clausen  should  have 
been  kept  I roiu  printed  circulation  until  the  recent  legal  atepa 
hail  made  them  public  property,  and  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
lor  their  adjudication.  Mr.  Kvun*  brought  anil  alter  lie  had 
withdrawn  from  his  gilt  ot  sixty  American  pictures  to  the  pro- 
posed nationul  gallery  at  Washington  two  canvases  catalogued 
a-  by  Homer  Martin,  and  one  as  by  George  Jnness.  The  Martin 
pictures.  Near  Newport  " and  "Old  Mill  Near  I>t.  Cloud,"  had  cost 
Mr.  Evans  «-JKr>u  and  t'JAOil  respectively.  All  tliree  paintings 
had  been  sold  to  him  by  Mr.  Clausen.  The  collector  withdrew 
these  works  because  he  became  convinced  that  they  were 
spurious,  ami  has  replaced 
them  by  oilier  and  genuine 
examples,  acqiiirrd  expressly 
lor  that  purpose.  lie  de- 
manded through  his  attorney, 
Mr.  Frank  U.  Lawrence, 
that  Mr.  Clausen  refund 
the  paid  for  the 

two  Martins.  Upon  refuoal, 
the  dcalrr  was  arrested  and 
spent  a night  in  jail  be- 
fore bail  could  be  arranged. 
Several  aUhluviis  were  filed  in 
siipjMirt  of  Mr.  Kraus's  com- 
plaint. 

Otto  .1.  Kareh.  for  fifteen 
years  un  employee  in  the 
Clausen  gallery,  told  how 
trrsli  canvases  mounted  there 
were  taken  away,  uml  how, 
later,  canvases  which,  in  Ins 
opinion.  “ were  the  same 
which  had  been  sent  nwav, 
were  returned,  having  painted 
upon  them  pictures  signed 
with  the  names  of  celebrated 
American  artists,  principally 
Inncss,  Wyant,  and  Martin. 
Charles  Gracsel,  another 
lornu-r  employee,  »wore  that  he 
stretched  such  Imre  can  vase*, 
and  I hat  they  came  lwu-k  with 


“Near  Newport,"  a Palming  sold  M the  Work  of  Homer  Martin  for  which 
Mr.  W.  T Evans  paid  J28M,  and  which  he  now  declares  to  be  a Forgery 


EES 


Stevens  Institute  ol  Tech- 
nology. Si  ill  another,  Mr.  F. 
8.  Smithcr*.  a New  York 
hanker,  alter  investigating 
what  he  had  heard  about  a 
certain  costly  picture  in  his 
collection,  succeeded  In  ma- 
king a similar  sett  lenient  with 
this  dealer. 

At  the  t line  these  event  a 
took  place,  Mr.  Clausen  was  ol 
course  informed  ot  the  wide 
spread  reports  regarding  am 
bilious  canvases  Is-aring  the 
name  of  Martin,  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  hi*  gallery  in 
1003  and  thereafter.  Further, 
the  painter  who  denied  the 
other  day  in  newspaper  inter- 
views that  he  hail  perpe- 
trated art  forger irs,  alter  III* 
name  had  been  uiiolliHally 
mentioned  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Kvans's  suit,  was  also  in- 
formed two  years  ago  or 
earlier  that  rumors  involving 
him  were  rurrent.  This  task 
fill  to  the  lot  of  the  proem 
writer  in  May,  l!HMI.  in  pur- 
suance of  journalistic  duly, 
and  it  was  performed  in  the 
puinter’s  studio  in  l.yiuc. 
Connect iru I . On  that  oci-n* 
■Ion  Mr.  Arthur  IhiwMin.  the 
painter  in  question,  exhibited 


" Newport  Neck. " an  authentic  Work  by  Homer  Martin,  owned  by  the  Lotos 
Qub  of  New  York,  similar  in  Theme  to  the  alleged  Imitation  presented  above 
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“ Afternoon  at  Mediidd,"  a Painting  signed  with  the  Name  of  George  Inncai  which  has 
been  placed  under  Suspicion  by  Mr.  Evans's  withdrawal  of  it  from  Exhibition  at  Washington 


tin*)'  are,  have  no  dangers 
for  persons  of  even  element- 
ary taste  in  art.  It  is  only 
when  the  page  of  handwriting 
in  question  hears  a consider- 
able reaembUtncv  to  the 
known  script  of  Its  siipjtoM-d 
author  that  the  case  grown 
interesting.  Ulien  the  point 
is  readied  at  which  r Xpert* 
l**gin  to  disagree,  the  public 
pricks  up  its  ears.  In  the 
ease  of  paintings,  the  quo- 
tum is  widely  and  naturally 
a -kit!:  'll  the  supposed 

imitation  is  good  enough  to 
deceive  all  nave  a few  ex- 
perts. why  is  it  not,  tor 
practical  purposes,  good 
enough  to  buy  and  to  enjoy!” 
IVrliaps  the  bent  answer  to 
this  is  that  in  the  tlnul  test 
o|  living  with  such  pictures, 
they  an*  hound  to  lose  their 
potency  and  to  disclose  their 
true  character.  1‘uini  ings 
are  like  men  and  women. 
Their  honesty,  or  the  lack  ol 


“Sunshine  and  Goud,"  a noteworthy  Canvas  by  George  Inneas,  owned  by  Mr.  Evans,  which, 
in  its  Composition  and  Treatment,  strikingly  illustrates  the  vigorous  Style  of  the  Painter 


pictures  freshly  painted  on 
them,  bearing  the  names  of 
Martin,  Wyant,  or  lanes*, 
these  artists  being  then  dead. 

The  Craesel  affidavit  con- 
tinues: **  I remember  the 

picture  called  * Near  New- 
port.’ 1 fitted  it  into  its 
frame  when  it  came  into 
Clausen's  establishment,  in 
or  about  the  year  l<H)3.  It 
wan  then  a freshly  painted 
picture.  It  was  only  a few 
weeks  or  at  moat  a few 
months  old  at  that  time.” 

Gniesel  made  a similar  state- 
ment atiout  the  " Old  Mill 
Near  St.  Cloud.” 

Arthur  C.  Friedrich,  a 
dealer  in  canvas,  swore  that 
one  of  the  two  Martins  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Evans  proved 
on  recent  investigation  to 
have  been  painted  on  canvus 
made  in  his  Mount  Vernon 
factory  in  1902  or  11HS3.  He 
bad  sold  much  of  such  can- 
vas to  Clausen,  but  none  to 
Martin.  There  were  further 
affidavits,  including  one  bv 
Frederick  W.  Host,  the  artist, 
charging  that  Clausen  had  re 
fvried  to  " the  whole  picture 
business  ” as  a ” bunco  game." 

In  reply  to  all  this.  Clausen 
defends  the  pictures,  while 
Dawson  admits  having  re- 
touched them,  but  declares 
they  are  genuine. 

The  reader  will  have  noted  that  not  one  of  the  above  affidavits 
lunges  upon  the  presence  or  absence  ot  artistic  quality  and 
character  in  the  pictures  of  disputed  authenticity.  This  fuel 
suggests  the  difficulty  of  proving  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  a 
court  of  law  the  genuinene**  or  falsity  of  a picture  by  a dead 
artist.  Homer  .Martin  died  in  IS'.i".  and  George  lnuess  in  18114 
If  it  can  be  established  that  works  signed  bv  their  mime*  are 
IMinied  on  canviis  that  was  not  maniituctiired  before  1902.  the 
prisif  is  accomplished.  While  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  adduce 
hui-Ii  laris,  Mr  Evans  lias  iinnoiiiM-rd  it  us  his  intention  to  do  so. 
As  to  the  intrinsic  quality  anil  t rut  lit  illness  of  a work  of  art.  it 
is  to  Is*  detenu  Hied  much  as  one  would  judge  the  authenticity 
of  a |Mgr  of  handwriting.  Some  of  the  iniilulion  pictures  sold 
in  cheap  shops  ami  auction  rooms  are  so  preposterously  lacking 
ill  plausibility  that  only  the  most  gullible  buyers  are  deceived 
it  i«  as  though  a newsboy  should  strive  to  counterfeit  the  aigna 
tore  of  a hank  president.  Dereptinna  like  tliis  are  a source  of 
profit  to  dishonest  dealers,  and  they  rouble  a certain  numls-r  of 
industrious  painters  in  I’aria  and  New  York  to  make  a modest 
bill  is  >ui  for  table  living.  Even  Itrooklyn  has,  or  bad.  its  salaried 
art  torger,  who  lor  a lived  sum  I such  was  the  reliability  and 
steadiness  nf  bis  production ) turned  out  a stream  of  monotonous 
imitations  of  llfuz,  form,  fnness.  Wyant.  Homer  Martin,  and 
oilier  mi|Hirtant  and  salable  painter*,  For  a man  to  Is-  worth 
t«»  his  i-mplovrr  forty  dollars  a week,  at  this  obscure  and  name 
less  toil,  year  in,  year  out,  implies  an  unfailing  market  for  Ins 
daubs.  And  In*  is,  or  was.  only  one  of  an  army  of  subterranean 
art  workers,  here  and  abroad.  Sir  Purdon  < lark,  remarked  the 
other  day  llmt  a total  of  27 .ih w»  pictures  signed  " I'orot  had 

pa»»ed  through  the  New  York  l u*tom  House 

lint  these  commonplace  and  low -caste  frauds,  reptchcuslble  us 


if.  i«  invariably  established  in  due  time,  t lever  and  superficially 
agreeable  scoundrels  have  their  day,  and  sometimes  it  is  u 
relatively  long  one.  They  may  make  friends  for  themselves  in 
high  pluces.  hut  thev  are  uliimatelv  found  out  and  rejected. 
A picture,  to  exert  positive  influence,  must  be  more  than  a men* 
record  ot  facts  (else  a colored  photograph  c»uld  icplace  it)  ; it 
must  express  the  character  and  personality  of  the  artist,  the  emo- 
tional reaction  ol  Ins  nun  nature  under  the  impui-t  ol  what  he 
sts-s.  These  qualities  ot  a creative  artist  find  utterance  in  the 
subject  ami  in  the  design  of  Ids  picture*,  lludr  relations  ol  line  and 
mass,  the  depth  and  lumii.osity  of  their  color,  the  habitual  but  md 
merely  lornuil  or  routine  strokes  of  the  brush  over  the  canvas. 
These  and  other  factors  reveal  the  artist's  personality,  and  they 
an*  just  as  much  a part  of  him  as  his  vocal  timhre  and  inflections 
when  In*  speaks,  or  his  characteristic  way  of  forming  the  letters 
when  he  writes,  or  as  his  step  in  walking.  Clever  mimics,  tor 
amusement  or  gain,  min  often  simulate  one  or  half  a dozen  ot 
these  typical  mode*  of  expression,  hut  to  thorn*  familiar  with  the 
subject  himself  such  performances  ai«*  mere  feats  of  virtuosity, 
and  do  not  deceive  for  long,  if  at  all.  Every  original  work  of  a 
good  artist  shows  a nervous  force,  un  outs|jokcn  treatment  of  his 
material,  a boldness  of  handling,  that  n copyist,  no  matter  how- 
skilful.  can  hardly  ever  attuin.  The  creative  vigor  becomes  in  the 
imitation  timid  conlortnily.  Iteaulilul  in  *onic  degree  the  copy 
•*r  the  spurious  work  nuiy  lie.  I»u|  it  ciniu't  have  the  freedom 
and  energy  of  the  pictorial  utterance  it  seeks  to  reproduce.  And 
by  just  so  in iieli.  like  an  insiiits-re  until  or  woman,  the  untrue  work 
will  lose  its  hold  upon  tho-e  who  have  made  Its  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  ctiaigcd  by  Mr.  Evans  that  tin*  two  canvases  lor  wlio*c* 
w*sl  he  is  suing  Mr.  i luii-ii.  nre  exact  copies  of  any  known  |*aiut- 
ings  by  Homer  Martin,  liulhi-r,  is  it  slated  in  the  affidavit-.  that 
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these  picture*  Mi-k  to  imitate  the  individuality  of  the  dead  painter. 
In  speak  with  hi*  voice  and  to  write  with  ilia  hand.  It  is  part 
•d  Dm-  historv  of  this  now  widely  discussed  cane  that  these  picture* 
pa*«c|  for  a linn*  unchallenged  hy  mans  persona  familiar  with 
\tncriran  art  in  general  and  with  Martina  work  in  particular. 
Veteran  painter*  and  experienced  collectors  were  among  those  who 
look'd  11 1 « 'ii  thrill,  and  either  «uid  nothing  or  spoke  word*  o| 
ailniiration.  Kven  from  the  first,  however,  there  were  tbuae  who 
tail'll  to  sts*  in  1 Itese  two  Martin*  truly  representative  work*. 
I he  “Old  Mill  Near  St.  t l»ud.  for  instance,  suggest*  a eertain 
latk  of  crispness  and  Irealineaa  of  thought  in  its  compo*ition.  The 
lines  are  tlabbirr  ami  more  obvious  than  was  typical  of  llomer 
Martin.  whose  exquisite  pelir  ■raw  was  stippornsl  hy  a brusque- 
nee*  and  fearle«*ni«  i»f  express  toil  that  wa*  part  of  the  mans 
nature.  The  prevailing  rolot  ot  this  "did  Mill'*  has  a laint 
aroma  of  sickly  sweetness  foreign  to  Marlin  at  any  stage  of  Ins 
ean-er.  In  the  same  wav  **  Near  Newport  ” i*  seen,  on  close  and 
M'aiching  exainination.  to  l*>  sumrwlint  delinent  in  the  resonant 
power  and  directness  of  utteianee  that  rharartenmi  Martin.  A 
picture  "Men  tsars  on  its  fan-  evidence  •>(  the  heat  and  struggle 


are  also  printed  herewith.  In  the  latter,  the  artists'  brushes 
hare  moved  with  a pwitivratM  and  purpone  that  i-annot  fail  to 
be  noted  even  in  the  most  delicate  |«*sage*.  When  a man  is 
responsible  only  to  himself  he  cun  work  with  constructive  imagi- 
nation. If  he  trie*  to  tit  his  steps  into  those  ol  some  pre- 
arranged pattern  there  can  Is-  no  spontaneity. 

With  Mine  such  nleus  in  mind,  owners  of  American  painting* 
recently  acquired  have  been  scrutinizing  their  collection*  anew. 
Hy  the  verdict  in  the  Kvans-t  iauseii  case  a dozen  or  twenty 
runvusc*  will  stand  or  tall.  Before  the  proceeding*  a re  over  there 
will  lie  a more  general  knowledge  of  what  were  the  essential 
characteristic*  of  the  trio  of  American  landscape  painters — Inne**, 
Wyant,  and  Martin.  It  there  lias  licen  a wrong  done  to  the  memory 
of  these  distinguished  mrii.  It  will  lie  in-oguizcd  as  at  least  equal 
in  ini|Miriuiiee  to  any  .injury  sullm-d  tiy  those  who  in  good  faith 
have  I*. light  pictures  now  impugned.  VII  that  dead  painters  can 
remain  possessed  of  is  the  reputation  slowly  built  up  by  ardent 
toil,  tosirge  Inness  was  fortunate  beyond  hi*  fellows  in  reaping 
tame  and  success  in  his  lifetime. 

Wyant's  need*  were  simpler  anil  hi*  rewards  came  m ire  grmlu 
ally.  Martin  wra*  less  pro- 
ductive Hum  either  of  the 
Ollier*,  ami  he  lasted  little  nt 
the*  sweets  of  substantial 
recognition.  To  undermine 
the  esteem  in  which  such  men 
are  held  by  counterfeiting 
their  work  would  he  an 
unforgivable  offence.  It  is  a 
little  curious  to  relied  that 
such  deliberate  imitating  tor 
purpose*  of  gain  should  be 
eon  lined  to  the  held*  of 
painting  and  literature — the 
literary  •'lake’'  is.  of  course, 
a turn  i liar  phenomenon.  II 
would  seem  to  In*  not  impos- 
sible for  an  ingenious  and  im 
scrupulous  composer  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  ii  I leg ed  works  hy 
dead  masters.  Vet  *o  lur  a* 
i»  known,  the  thing  lias  never 
Iss-n  even  attempted. 

W hatever  the  legal  outcome 
ol  Mr.  K vans'*  suit,  there 
will  be  certain  practical  re- 
sults from  tins  disagreeable 
business.  Picture*  will  con- 
tinue to  lie  sought  by  col 
lectors  and  the  general  puli 
lie.  hut  closer  attention  will 
protwildv  lie  paid  to  inherent 
quulity  and  less  to  signs 
lure*,  even  when  thc«e  are 
tortilieil  by  a technique  cap- 
able ot  temporarily  deceiving 
the  most  experienced  col- 
lectors. That  would  lie  a 
consummation  worth  almost 


“Old  Mill  Near  St.  Cloud.  ” purchased  by  Mr.  Evans  for  $2500 
as  the  Work  ol  Horner  Martin,  but  now  alleged  to  be  a Fraud 


the  price  ot  mi  art  scandal  as 
gruve  a*  tile  one  soon  lo  Is- 
aired  in  court. 


ot  a creative  mind  with  wluit 
•t  seeks  to  express,  and  it  i» 
none  the  less  eloquent  on  that 
account.  It  ha*  been  urged 
that  “ Near  Newport  ’ and 
llie  “ Old  Mill"  look  as 
I hough  they  had  come  Into 
being  too  easily,  too  placidly. 
There  is  a suavity  that  in 
time  Is-mim-*  monotonous. 
ev«n  deadening.  Martin 
never  sank  to  a lethargic 
style,  nor  did  the  late  A.  II. 
Wyant,  the  brooding  beauty 
of"  whose  landscape*  hu* 
never  been  sttceesslully  Uni 
I ai rd.  despite  many  attempt*. 

George  Inne**.  daring  and 
theatrical  as  lie  occasionally 
wan.  has  been  a shining  mark 
tor  imitator*,  hut  it  i*  not 
for  another  man's  mind  and 
mi  alien  hand  to  recapture 
the  fr«s-  spirit  that  manif'-t* 
itself  in  hi*  representative 
achievements.  Kven  the  re 
production*  in  black  and 
white  deprived  ol  the  Is-nelit 
ol  color  convey  some  notion 
id  the  differences  of  style 
pointed  out  between  the  *u* 
peeled  picture*  and  certain 
well-AUtheaticatcd  painting* 
by  Martin  and  Inne**  which 


“ Mutocl  Gatherers,"  a Painting  by  Homer  Martin  which  is  the  Property 
of  Mr,  Evans,  and  b recognized  us  a representative  Work  ol  the  Artist 
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II K time,  ans  where  between  nine  ami  six.  Tlie 
place,  the  recept inn-ronni  in  m suite  of  office* 
from  which  * campaign  for  the  Presidency  i* 
Is-ing  directed, 
lie  an  ter*. 

The  colored  clerk  titling  at  a large  table. 
|h«-  mg  «-l i p|>i iium  <>f  the  progress  of  the  Imran 
I in  a big  scrap  IhmiIc,  pause*  ami  looks  up. 
lie  hand*  him  hi*  card. 

" You  must  state  your  hmiom  also." 

" it  is  a private  matter.'' 

I cannot  take  your  curd  in  until  you  tell  me  what  ymt  want 
to  *ee  Mr.  Blank  about.  It  it  our  rule.” 

lie  hesitate*.  then  asks.  "Will  you  take  a note?" 

“ Yea." 

The  clerk  goes  luck  to  the  clippings  while  the  visitor  fill*  aeveral 
alieeta  of  pa|*-r.  lie  i*  through  at  laat,  and  the  elerk  tella  him  to 
wait. 

The  man  alone  in  the  room  walka  up  and  down  nervonaly.  lie 

ha*  staked  great  thing*  on  the  outcome  of  hi*  visit.  Are  they 

destined  to  he  realised?  Will  hi*  importanee  la*  rrcognlwd  by  the 

committee  .•  I«  Ilia  idea  dcatinrd  to  awing  the  pendulum  of  for- 

tune the  happier  and  more  prnapernua  way?  lie  look*  at  hi*  torn 
ahnea  and  shiny  clothe*.  If  only  the  chairman  who  is  reading  hi* 
letter  could  realize! 

The  clerk  return*. 

" Mr.  illank  is  aorrv.  but  lie  cannot  consider  your  proposal.” 

The  man,  stunned  at  the  imw*.  turn*  and  gi*-*  out,  chming  the 
ih*ir  nlowly  after  hill). 

“Another  fellow  with  a scheme!"  the  clerk  grin*,  then  resumes 
putting  hi*  clipping*  in  the  Idg  book. 

Hi*  view  i*  that  of  headquarter*:  the  man  who  came  and  went 
awuy  i*  a nuisance,  lty  this  in  meant  that  he  is  a memla-r  of  (lie 
great  army  of  tin-  1'nkimwn  who  could  bring  victory  to  Seenrtary 
Taft  if  Frank  Hitchcock  or  Arthur  Vory*  would  only  listen; 
nominate  Uncle  .Ira*  Cannon  on  the  second  laillot  if  Congressman 
McKinley  were  not  so  headstrong;  build  up  a powerful  rairlmnk* 
machine' in  the  South  if  Senator  Hentcnwny  would  only  si**  him: 
or  make  New  Knglaiul  and  part  of  the  South  and  Middle  West 
solid  for  Clutrli-*  K.  Hughe*  after  the  initial  ballot*  if  (leneral 
WiNsIfnrd  und  other  friend*  of  tlie  governor  Were  not  no  stubborn, 
lie  i*  pathetic  Im*caii*p,  while  a siioiUinun  m**ling  the  *|mi|I*,  the 
man  i*  cither  a novice  or  party  hack  and  id-ldom  able  to  nMain 
t hem. 

Kvrrv  pnlitiral  movement  bring*  this  element  to  headquarter*. 
c*|H*-ia)ly  in  o««e  the  cundi*late  in  whose  Is-half  the  eani|Mign  i* 
being  w*gr*|  h**  mean*  or  the  cau-e  Itself  |«  tan  ked  by  large  «uni* 
of  money.  No  better  instance  need  tie  cited  than  a recent  Presi- 
dential I* mm  of  a man  who  is  rather  obscure  from  a national 
•tandixiint.  The  boom  started  about  seven  month*  ago  and  col- 
lapsed a few  month*  later,  .fust  why  the  ntatesman  in  question 
-JioUlil  ever  have  enteri*l  the  race  i*  a problem  many  And  difficult 
to  solve,  a*  his  candidacy  never  hail  a chance  of  reaching  the  seri- 
cua  stage.  The  mail,  however,  In-gun  a vigorous  fight  for  the  nom- 
inal ion.  and  was  aided  hv  the  |NMM-««ion  of  large  means  **  well 
a*  the  Inn-king  of  u tiiilfionnirc  family.  Headquarters  which  in 
|*iint  of  luxury  were  far  ahead  of  llio*o  of  the  real  |mx*itdlltic*  in 
the  field  wire  opened  near  a fashionable  hotel,  mien*  was  money 
Is-hind  the  I*  ran.  and  every  one  knew  It.  As  a result,  the  manager* 
•n  charge  were  obliged  to  d»dgc  a steady  crowd  of  men  anxious 
to  land  tin-  nomination  of  (heir  man  by  various  schemes — for  a 
consideration.  The  situation  reached  a condition  which  eom[M*lli*l 
them  to  do  much  of  their  work  away  from  headquarters  and  never 
to  enter  it  except  front  a private  hall.  Another  victim  of  these 
amateur*  in  |iolitirn  wa*  William  It.  Hear*!.  Thi*  wu*  especially 
during  hi*  cntn|utigii  for  Mayor  in  l,.«t.*»  uinl  for  Coverimr  m 
I iNltl.  If  Mux  I bin  *en  and  his  other  maouger*  had  adopted  half 
the  plans  for  victory  which  were  submitted,  there  would  have  la-vii 
no  limit  to  the  novelty  of  the  canvn**  or  the  drain  on  the  cam- 


paign treasury.  Tammany  Hall  I*  more  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
"The  msn  with  the  scheme"  respect*  the  prowess  of  that  organi 
ration  and  seldom  offer*  Mr.  Murphy  or  hi*  henchmen  a suggestion. 

The  "political  schemer"  springs  from  every  walk  of  life.  In 
most  case*  he  has  the  word  " failure”  stamped  on  hi*  countenance. 
To  any  one  spending  a few  days  at  party  headquarter*  it  I*  an 
easy  mutter  to  detect  him.  He  has  an  individuality  which  readily 
admit*  of  it.  We  know  him  by  hi*  hesitancy  when  lie  enters  the 
room,  hi*  general  appearance — “ by  the  hungry  look,"  a*  one  ser 
geant-atarma  *aid  rather  un*rmp«( helically  in  the  last  national 
campaign.  Few  are  more  than  dignified  in  their  own  way.  None 
is  aggressive.  For  there  I*  a general  air  at  headquarters  which 
take*  the  aggressiveness  nut  of  a stranger.  It  in  only  tlie  big 
party  leader*  who  ignore  the  Bcrgrant-ut-nrm*  and  elerk  and  walk 
at  will  through  the  rooms. 

The  unwelcome  visitors  are  alway*  after  money  or  an  office  that 
will  bring  them  money.  Let  the  pres*  apeak  of  “a  bar'l  " at  head- 
quarter*. and  they  swarm  in  like  Hies  almut  a nugar-howl.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  resource*  of  a party  are  without  limit.  A 
thousand  dollar*  or  so  i*  nothing  for  the  campaign  committee  to 
pay  out.  they  think.  Little  do  they  know  that  there  have  lw.it 
periods  In  many  campaign*  In  which  for  day*  headquarter*  ha* 
liecn  obliged  to  run  on  credit,  owing  either  to  tiie  iailurn  of  wealthy 
party  men  to  keep  their  promise*  and  contribute  -«n  occurrence 
not  at  all  uncommon,  by  the 
wav — or  because  the  plutform 
and  ticket  had  alienated  their 
support,  and  the  manager* 
were  forced  to  adopt  the  slow 

rirocesa  of  nil  In-ting  the  fund 
n Kina  1 1 amount*  from  the 
rank  and  file,  which  is  un- 
nn-UMt railed  to  nnitribute. 

Few  of  these  *liiny  elltow* 
t*-r*on*  reach  the  chairman 
to  unfold  their  scheme*  or 
n*k  for  money.  It  ia  the 
liiiainr**  of  the  sergeant  al- 
arm* or  his  assistant  to  keep 
them  off. 

An  old-timer  who  ha*  done 
thi*  for  year*  I*  Billy  Watson 
of  the  Democratic  State  C’ran- 
mil  In-  of  New  York,  lie  cun 
detect  them  on  the  instant. 

There  la  one  e x c e p t I o n. 
though,  so  far  a*  thi*  cla«* 
i*  concerned.  It  i*  in  Hie 
ease  of  the  man  who  ha*  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  from 
sonic  big  mem  1st  of  tlie 
(■arty,  asking  that  he  lie 
given  a personal  hearing. 

The  request  i*  invariably 
granted.  But  such  case*  ate 
so  rare  tliat  the  ehaimiiiii  I* 
seldom  disturbed  by  them. 

Thai  thi-»e  men,  however,  who 
go  to  headquarter*  with 
scheme*  do  get  mime  hearing 
goes  without  saying.  For  the 
r-.unpnign  manager*  are  care- 
ful to  offend  no  one.  the 
theory  being  that  every  man 
ha*  a vote,  and  sometime* 
erailrtd*  a few  other*,  and 
every  vote  roiint*.  A*  a 
rraiiw-qm-ncc.  there  are  men  at 
headquarter*  who  spend  part 
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Let  the  presa  speak  of  " a bar 'I  ” at  headquarters,  and  they  swarm  in  like  flics  about  a sugar-bowl 


of  their  time  listening  to  these  oeliemc*  end  |*u— mg  mi  them. 
M»hIi  of  this  work  i«  done  by  thimr  who  are  placed  on  the  cam- 
paign or  executive  committees  not  »o  min  h to  share  in  directing 
the  content  as  to  conciliate  an  element  of  the  parly,  or  for  geo- 
graphical reasons.  These  men  are  often  a aoutrr  of  annoyance  to 
the  real  heads  of  tin*  campaign  in  their  insistency  on  Ising  in- 
formed  and  consulted  as  to  what  is  going  on.  The  schemer  is. 
therefore,  a gisnl  sidution  of  the  dilficnlly.  He  satisfies  in  many 
instatnes  the  dlguity  of  these  nieinln-rs  of  the  campaign  committer 
and  prevents  them  from  intetfering  in  tin*  mure  itn |» -r t :« n t work. 

The  schemers  are  of  every  nature  and  description.  There  is 
the  man  who  has  something  to  oil  in  the  commercial  or  advertising 
line,  the  man  who  control*  the  vote  of  a nationality  or  class,  tin- 
man who  seek*  pres*  work,  the  wire-puller,  tin*  scandal  monger, 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  candidate,  who,  in  c-oiimsi  lienee,  thinks 
hr  ought  to  be  taken  care  of— that  is.  plan-d  on  the  pay  roll  - 
and  the  man  with  aclietnea  that  do  not  square  witli  political  wis- 
ilom.  They  Iwlit-ve  in  tiieir  power  and  wisdom  with  a sincerity 
which  Is  pathetic  even  if  few  are  able  to  present  tbeir  plans  with 
clearness,  firmio-ss.  or  conviction. 

The  man  with  something  to  sell  in  the  commercial  line  or  ad- 
vertising is  always  first  in  tlo*  field.  A reason,  of  course,  j«  that 
hnulquartem  mu*t  lie  fitted  tin  with  drsk«.  chairs,  and  other  fur- 
uiture.  and  he  knows  that  if  the  treasury  i«  well  tillcil  at  the 
-tart  the  force  in  charge  will  not  he  niggardly  in  spending  money 
for  its  own  personal  comfort,  lie  i*.  in  many  caws,  a breezy  indi- 
vidual. a man  who  seeks 
to  convince  people  that  his 
mission  is  of  a*  great  an 
import  ns  the  most  vital 
|»o(itiral  conference.  In 
some  Instances  he  -eenres 
I Nicking  la-fore  III'  goes 
to  headquarters  — usually 
from  some  politician  who 
Is  promised  u rake-ofT  if 
Hu*  deal  1 goes  through." 
f ollow  log  closely  on  Ids 
licit*  i*  the  mun  who  sell* 
ofiire  supplies  and  tiling 
*v steins  that  will  help  the 
chairman  revolutionize  nil 
methods  in  rondurting 
■ ampaigns.  One  mun  with 
something  to  -ell  loitered 
around  the  various  head 
quarters  in  IIMII  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  lie  acnwii- 
tianird  a delegation  %i«ll 
Ing  -ludge  1‘nrkcr  to  K«o 
pus.  but  made  hlm<elf  *o 
oiuioxious  there  that  it 
was  a wonder  lo<  was  n >t 
thrown  from  the  ls*nt.  and 
he  never  ap|s-ared  at  head 
quarters  after  that 

\\  lien  the  grafters  Iwgin 
to  arrive  the  most  detested 
of  nil.  hilt  the  one  who 
must  nevertheless  !»•  I win 
dh-d  with  cure,  is  the  man 
who  claims  to  control  the 
vote  of  a nationality  or 
class.  By  this  is  meant  he 
who  say*  he  has  the  negro, 


tierman.  Ituliun,  Hebrew,  or  latair  vote  in  hi*  vest  pocket, 
and  gis*s  from  one  jiarty  to  the  other,  quite  willing  to  sell 
it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  grafter  appear*  at  head- 
quarters in  rurnpnign  after  cnni|iaign.  lie  is  the  only  one 
of  wlmrn  the  j«arty  managers  are.  in  a sense,  afraid.  For 
in  many  instance*  he  does  control  a vote,  though  it  be  not  as  large 
ns  he  claims,  and  this  vote  the  narty  wants  if  the  figures  for  ob- 
taining it  are  not  too  high.  Tin*  total  vote  in  some  cases  may 
not  lie  large  enough  to  do  more  than  sway  a district;  in  others  it 
may  only  !w  a few  hundred.  To  take  care  of  the  man  and  prevent 
him  fn an  holding  up  the  ooniinittre  for  too  much  money  is  the 
prohlem  to  la*  solved.  In  national  and  State  campaigns  the  man 
agt-rs  rely  »i|a>n  the  local  party  leaders  to  inform  them  who>  who 
and  what’s  what  among  these  grafters,  and  they  only  deal  with 
thoae  accredited,  a*  it  were.  Hut  in  many  instances  these  grafters 
are  an  army  in  themselves.  Kacli  controls  his  coterie  of  voters, 
hence  a foreign  vote,  as  an  example,  is  sometimes  obtained  from 
half  a dozen  "leading  citizens"  of  the  nationality  in  question 
rather  than  from  a single  individual.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
these  grafters  sell  to  both  parties.  For  instance,  in  the  campaign 
of  I1W4.  it  is  charged  that  a prominent  labor  leader  sold  the  vote 
of  his  organization  to  both  parties,  the  Democrat*  alone  paying 
something  like  #10.000  for  it.  Itoth  parties  found  out  this  double 
dealing,  hut.  of  course,  could  do  nothing. 

The  man  who  would  confound  "the  other  side”  and  win  the 
battle  by  somp  unique  method  is  a variation  of  the  type  who 
haunts  headquarters.  This 
kind  the  real  manager* 
carefully  avoid.  He  is 
never  very  prosperous  in 
np|>carunis'.  and  prolmhly 
is  not  in  fuel. 

Hiill  another  type  that 
causes  the  chairman  to  re- 
main tinder  cover  is  tin* 
man  with  a story  to  sell. 
He  has  already  been  called 
the  M'andul-niMiigcr.  He  is 
the  most  mysterious  of 
individuals.  He  informs 
the  chairman  by  card  tliat 
hi*  business  is  **  confiden- 
tial and  of  the  gravc-t  im- 
port.’* The  story  he  lias 
of  course  concerns  amne 
episode  either  in  the  life  of 
the  op|H>sition  candidate  or 
in  the  management  of  the 
canvass.  In  many  cases 
what  he  has  is  of  interest, 
but  is  seldom  susceptible  of 
verification.  The  man- 
agers. in  consequence,  sel- 
dom Use  Ida  " informa- 
tion." f.-aiing  a l*n  alie- 
ning. 

Tlwrr  have  I wen  instances 
in  which  these  unknowns 
have  given  “ tips  " which 
proved  of  great  political 
import,  hence  headquarter* 
is  invariably  willing  to  de- 
tail men  to  listen  to  them 
in  the  hope  of  making  a 
*•  find." 
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This  Land  of  Opportunity 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  GREAT  CORPORATIONS  TOWARD  THEIR  MEN 
By  JOHN  KIMBERLY  MUMFORD 

DRAWINGS  II Y HENRY  RALEIGH 


WO  men  nut  of  the  multitude  met  at  close  quar- 
ters in  twenty  year*  of  ttcwspapering  left  with 
me  the  strongest  impression  of  superlative 
force  and  tenacity,  of  the  man  power  to  con- 
quer circumstance.  There  arc.  of  course,  thou- 
sands like  them  scattered  through  the  United 
Ntati-s.  monuments  to  the  easiness  of  American 
opportunity,  but  these  two  represent  type  per- 
fectly. They  will,  tlieiefore,  serve  as  text,  or 
rather  as  starting  point,  for  what  is  about  to  lx*  written. 

Names  are  not  essential.  Both  of  them  were  widely  known: 
both  achieved  wealth;  ns  wealth  went  such  a comparatively  short 
time  hark : Is.tli  have  now  gone  upon  the  long  journey.  Conver- 
sations with  them  of  a purely  casual  hut  none  the  less  candid 
nature  recur  now  as  peculiarly 
ap|xmitr  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  lirst  I encountered  one 
night  in  the  rotunda  of  a great 
hotel  in  the  West,  where  he  was 
attending  a meeting  of  Ids 
parly's  national  committee. 

Moved  by  what  spirit  I know 
not.  lie  told  of  his  early  life 
and  his  hitter  struggle  for  sue 
cc*«.  It  was  a hard  and  a 
wonderful  story.  One  of  seven 
teen  children,  reared  in  a log 
rahin  on  the  fringe  of  Western 
civilization,  he  hud  made  his 
way  up  from  the  very  mire  to. 
tin-  top  of  the  material  ladder 
by  the  sheer  strength  of  his 
own  will  and.  as  he  said.  “ by 
the  grace  of  the  Stars  a ml 
Stripes." 

“ My  Cod.  bov."  he  said  with 
tears  "in  his  keen  eyes.'  and 
clenching  his  square  jaw  con- 
vulsively, “ we  lived  like  ani- 
mals! How  we  children  ever 
managed  to  come  through  at 
all  I don't  know.  I couldn't 
read  a line  of  n primer  till  I 
was  almost  twenty,  and  if  it 
hud  been  in  any  other  country 
than  this  I should  be  hark 
there  in  the  wood*'  vet.  like  a 
wolf." 

That  man.  square,  respected 
— rich,  if  that  adds  anything  to 
his  value  as  an  illustration — 
to  the  duv  of  Ids  death  wore  ill 
the  I «pel'  of  his  rout  a tiny 
American  Hug.  He  was  an 
atheist  in  religion.  The  coun- 
try that  had  given  hint  Ills 
chance  and  made  him  was  the 
only  Cod  he  knew. 

The  other  wn«  an  almost  per 
feet  parallel,  lie  *nt  with  me 
in  the  library  of  bis  beautiful 
home,  surrounded  by  hooks  of 
which  lie  eon  Id  not  read  a syl- 
lable. picture*,  statuary,  rich 
furniture,  ami  panelled  red- 
wood. 

• I sometimes  think."  said  lie. 
huikiug  into  tin-  nails,  "that  I 
have  no  right  to  all  this.  When  I sit  here  winter  nights  before 
the  lire  I always  think  of  my  lmylMxxl.  It  wasn't  boyhood, 
though . it  was  just  plain  hell.  Sly  mother  I never  saw.  The 
old  man  and  I.  from  the  first  I can  remember,  lived  in  a little 
tumbledown  »lianty  out  on  llie  bank  of  the  canal.  It  was  hardly 
bigger  than  a pigpen,  und.  in  fact,  it  was  a pigju-n,  for  there 
was  a partition  across  the  middle,  and  the  old  man  and  I had 
one  end  and  the  pig  the  other.  We  slept  on  the  floor,  and  so  did 
tlir  pig.  Hone-1,  the  cracks  were  -o  wide  that  the  snow  would 
drift  hi  on  ns  ns  wr  lay  there.  If  we  hud  |w>tutocs  to  eat  we 
were  lucky  |S\  und  hv  I managed  to  earn  and  lay  up  enough  to 
gel  a good  t mn>|  hick  kit.  and  that  was  the  Isgilinitig.  l*Ve  done 
what  I «et  out  to  do.  I've  had  to  light  all  the  way.  ami  even 
now  I'm  a hard  proposition.  I'm  fifty  years  old.  i'vc  made  a 
couple  of  million  dollurs.  and  made  it  square,  ami  you  take  my 
word  I'd  give  three  quarters  of  it  now  for  an  eilueution.  ICdm-i 
I mu  would  he  of  no  prartieal  use  to  me  now.  hut  it's  the  one 
thing  I long  for.  I tell  you.  a poor  hoy  nowadays  has  got  some- 


thing that's  worth  more  than  money,  only  three  quarters  of  'em 
don't  know  it.” 

It  was  pathetic,  in  view  of  the  fuel  that  with  all  his  getting 
of  money  the  only  thing*  lie  could  read  or  write  was  his  own  sig- 
nature. 

(.hie  more  anonymous  example,  superfluous,  perhaps,  but  still 
convincing.  A short  time  ago  I rode  in  a Bull  man  smoker  bound 
for  New  York  from  the  West.  A little  way  off  sat  a burly  Jew. 
with  beaming  countenance,  strong  in  its  racial  marks,  a grin  of 
complete  contentment,  and  small,  shrewd,  laughing,  brwrinklrd 
eyes.  He  hud  a hand  like  u hum.  hut  full  jewelled,  and  his  speech 
burr  the  unmistakable  accent  and  tonation  of  the  great  East  Side. 
He  wore  all  the  outward  signs  of  easy  circumstance,  and  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  concentrate  of  power,  lie  ta'lkcd  to  his  next  neighbor. 

who  wax  his  perfect  antithesis 
in  type,  but  who  sat  chained  by 
the  very  strength  and  crude, 
fundamental  sense  of  the  man. 
At  locomotive  speed  he  talked 
of  momentous  financial  trans- 
actions. iiotaldv  In  realty,  and 
through  it  all  he  spoke  of 
competition  us  if  it  were  some- 
thing good  to  eat.  " I tell  you." 
lie  said,  finally, if  a man  can’t 
make  his  fortune  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  New  York  city  at 
that,  then  he  can't  do  it  any- 
where in  this  world.” 

At  that  moment  I hod  in  my 
hand  a copy  of  Hahi*ek'8 
Weekly,  with  a graphic  ac- 
count of  the  lengthening  bread 
line  in  the  flowery,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  weaklings  that 
composed  it. 

So  much  for  general  illustra- 
tion. Now.  to  get  down  closer 
to  the  subject,  here  is  a piece  of 
reprint  from  the  Hioyraphicat 
Directory  of  the  Railirai/  Men 
of  America.  This  hook  is  the 
authoritative  record  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  five  thousand 
men  who  operate  the  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  railroad  prop- 
erly in  Hip  United  State*.  It 
is  a compendium  of  patient,  con- 
centrated. unremitting  toil  and 
slow,  laborious  advancement. 
Its  seven  hundred  pages  are 
fairly  peppered  with  the 
phrase:  “ Entered  railway  ser- 
vice aa  fireman,"  or  " switch- 
man, trackman,  wooding  en- 
gine*. rodmun.  office  boy. ' and 
the  like.  On  page  fiptt  ft  says: 
Thomas.  K.  Ik.  President  Ixdiigli 
Valiev  Knud.  Office,  New  York. 

X.  Y. 

Previous  to  Sept.,  I88.T,  was 
for  several  year-  general  man- 
ager Cleveland.  Columbus.  Cin- 
cinnati. and  Indlananoll*  Hv.. 
etc.  Sept..  INST.  to  Feb..  1888. 
second  vice-president  and  gen 
era  I manager  Uieliniond.  Dan- 
ville. and  Oeorgia  Itds:  Fell.. 
1 8X8.  to'  Dee.  1.  I8SWI.  second  vice  president  lake  Erie  ami 
Western  ltd:  Ihr.  1,  1 8110,  to  Nov.  .TO.  1804.  first  vice-president 
same  road:  Sept.  I.  Ditto,  in  Jan.  2.  1801.  also  general  manager 
Chicago  and  Erie  Rd:  -Ian.  2,  1801,  to  1804  also  vice-president 
same  road;  Nov.  TO.  18114.  to  Nov..  1805,  president  New  York, 
latke  Erie,  and  Western  ltd ; was  also  one  of  the  receivers  of 
same  mad  until  it  was  reorganized:  Nov.,  180.V  to  Dec.  I,  1002. 
president  of  Erie  ltd.  successor  to  New  York.  Lake  Erie, 
and  Western  ltd:  April  I.  I1MII.  to  Jan.  1003,  chairman  hoard  of 
director*  same  mad:  I Re.  I.  1002.  to  date  president  of  Lehigh 
Valley  ltd. 

Hut  whut  of  the  uncharted  time  “ previous  to  September.  I MW.” 
the  lean  years  when  tile  man.  one  of  tin*  foremost  figures  in  the 
American  railroad  world  to-day,  wii*  in  the  making?  The  biog- 
raphy omit*  to  -ay  The  answer,  however,  is  found  elsewhere. 
Attention  is  called  (o  tin*  Prinfi-d  Minutes  of  the  Joint ' Con- 
ference of  AnUitarilc  .Mine  Oprnitor*  ami  Mine  Workers  in  April, 


"Any  Train  Hand  may  become  a Yoakum” 
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I'.NM.  President  Thoniu*  of  the  la-higli  occupied  the  chair,  anil 
John  Mitchell  led  the  force*  of  the  miners. 

Herr  in  a closed  room  the  champions  of  the  great  interests.  xcvcn 
< n one  mate  aiul  mm  on  the  o titer,  all  veteran*  in  their  respective 
catisro,  liaal  «s«me  to  the  last  grip  on  a que*tiean  invadving  tin-  work, 
the  |mi,  the  liva-liltaaml,  niiii  welfare  a»f  147. ooo  man  in  the  an* 
thrarite  mine*  anil  their  dc|irndetits.  The  contest  haal  waged  for 
months  with  varying  fortune.  In  the  mountain*  «*f  Pennsylvania 
liter*  were  idleucs*  ami  it*  customary  concomitant  — violence.  Now. 
stripped  of  all  redundancies  anal  inessentials,  the  tiling  hail  a-  in" 
Into  thi»  narrow  arena  for  final  arbitrament  hv  tin-  masters. 

At  the  laat,  when  the  tension  liaal  reached  it*  highest  j»>int.  the 
labor  leaalrr  Dettrev.  turning;  iifaaan  President  Thotna*.  put  the 
whole  contention  into  one  epi'-stion  —a  plain,  funalamental,  human 
question.  It  waa  a dramatic  stroke  The  righ:»  of  the  *t-<k 
holders  to  their  dividend*.  the  right*  of  the  public  to  champ  coal, 
the  injury  to  property,  ttie  reprisal* — all  the  external*  a.f  a great 
labor  *t  ruggle  were  put  MHide.  and  the  whole  mat  tar  concent  ra  tea  I 
in  a single.  simple  question.  man  t <>  man. 

'*  I would  ask  the  t-hainiian."  -aid  Mr.  Dettrev,  " whether  in  III* 
opinion  a man  am  #1  21)  tier  day  is  a tile  to  do  justice  to  hlmaelf, 
let  alone  those  who  may  aia'|>cud  on  him  for  existence!*' 

Tina  waa  the  answer; 

" I waaulal  mat  like  to  rxpres*  an  opinion  on  that,  except  that 
I hare  wnrkeil  fa*r  that,  anal  have  worka-al  in  the  mines  for  lams 
than  that  myself.  That  is  all  I warn  hi  care  to  say  about  that." 

1'or  reasons  that  will  suggest  themselves  no  reply  to  this  was 
rccaanled. 

To  any  inference  from  cases  of  thi*  character  the  aibjection  I# 
always  made  that  times  have  rhangi-d.  ami  that  the  dollar  went 
farther  in  the  earlier  day  than  it  aloes  now.  Data  upon  that 
point  will  lee  taken  up  later  am.  hut  the  -rutenient  that  tima-s  have 
a' luin Keel  is  exact.  Tima-*— and  condition*  also — have,  indee-d.  under- 
gone a tremendous  change  since  the  far-awav  sixties,  when  K.-  It. 
Thomas  lived  on  hnral  miner's  fare  anal  tolled  long  liamrs  as  a 
•muit-faced  breaker  ls»v  in  ami  out  of  the  murk  of  a IVnnavtvania 
coal  mine.  He  and  til*  contemporaries  came  up  by  flu*  hardest 
and  by  a narrow  mail.  To-day  lliere  is  a different  system.  The 
age  of  small  enterprises  and  ’individual  capital  in  industry  has 
game  by.  We  have  eauue  upon  tin*  epoch  of  log  tiling*  —big  move- 
ini  nt*.  big  concepts,  big  ciimjaanh-s.  I.jg  capital,  big  creation,  big 
working  force,  lug  output,  big  payrolls,  and  big  oppnrt unities 

This  is  not  saying  tliat  the  millennium  ha*  arrived.  We  all 
know  well  enough  that  it  hasn't;  that  it  will  lac  many  a hmg  (lav 
before  we  shall  all  have  everything  we  want,  before  work  wifi 
aha  itself,  or  before  the  young  li**n  of  l-almr  will  lie  down  in  placid 
and  perpetual  is-aa-e  with  the  fat  lamb  of  Capital;  hut  it  will  do 
iw»  harm  in  this  period  of  national  neuritis  tithcr  for  the  cor- 
poration employee  or  the  American  citizen  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion to  look  for  a little  at  the  hevalthy  and  the  encouraging  side 
of  thing*. 

This  country  has  just  camte  through  a fit  of  financial  and  in- 
dustrial sickness;  come  through  it  a*  none  save  a tunelamrntally 
healthy  organism  could.  The  precise  diagnosis  i*  not  even  va-t 
evident,  for  la-arned  doctors  materially  disagree;  hut  one  thing 
Is  certain,  and  that  i*  that  at  the  present  convalescent  stage  the 
griii la-man  we  want  perched  am  our  bedside  is  not  the  Mimetic 


of  haul  lurk.  Kx-l'reaidcnt  ( levrlund  prescribed  accurately  whpn 
In*  said  that  w hat  the  country  needed  were  rest  and  recuperation. 

.Iu*t  in  order  to  get  u right  line  on  ourselves,  we  will  do  well  to 
give  over.  iU  least  until  times  get  good  enough  again  to  stand 
it.  a lot  of  the  prevalent  hysteria  which,  like  the  Maine,  grows  by 
what  it  feeala  on,  and  take  a clear  and  candid  account  of  stock. 
One  and  all  of  us  can  learn  something  We  shall  proliuldy  la-  able 
to  correct  our  |>ersprctlve,  and,  if  we  are  inclined  to  be  honest 
aleiuit  it,  find  u heap  to  thank  Hod  for. 

SnlsMly  will  hohl  It  wise  to  relink c rational  and  intelligent  dis- 
content. which  from  the  day  when  Israel  rose  up  against  Scaostn* 
has  in  all  ages  made  for  hrlteiment;  hut  it  is  none  the  leas  foolish 
to  cry  for  the  moon,  or  to  forget,  while  our  ear*  are  benumbed 
with  the  clamor  of  ceasele**  and  almost  universal  protest,  that  we 
are  easily  the  moat  fortunate  nation  of  people  on  earth,  so  far 
»•  possibility  of  personal  advancement  goes,  that  the  laehl  la. 
char  In  thi*  country  for  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  origin, 
to  do  and  to  he  whatever  lie  ha*  the  brains,  tin?  tact,  the  energy, 
and  the  will  to  Is-. 

In  Cincinnati,  on  March  22.  a high-arhnol  boy  autxmttrd  this 
question  to  Mr.  llrvan: 

•*  What  clianre  lias  the  poor  boy,  and  how  ran  brains  win  in  a 
contest  with  money!" 

This  was  live  < Strut  Commoner’s  reply: 

"The  |w*ir  boy  lias  no  chance  unless  he  can  arouse  the  people 
by  using  hi*  tongue.  Hie  corporate  powers  are  busy  misleading  the 
people,  and  arc  responsible  for  shutting  out  the  poor  "boy." 

Here  Is  the  authority  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  tieorge  W.  Perkin* 
hold*  a brief  for  these  same  corporate  interest*,  it  any  one  doe*, 
anal  should  speak  a*  one  having  authority.  In  an  addreaa  to  the 
fttudent*  of  Columbia  I'nlvemttv  on  " The  Modern  Corporation,''  be 
•aid.  and  It  seems  almost  an  intentional  rejoinder  to  the  remark 
just  ej  uotrd: 

*'  We  have  heard  many  warnings  that  because  of  the  great  cor- 
poral hm*  we  have  been  robbing  the  oncoming  generation  of  it* 
opportunities.  Nothing  i*  more  absurd.  The  larger  the  corpora- 
tion. the  more  certain  is  the  office  boy  ultimately  to  reach  a fore- 
most place  if  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff,  if  he  keeps  everlast- 
ingly at  It,  and  If  he  l*  determined  to  become  master  of  each 
position  he  occupies." 

These  are  the  two  points  of  view.  I have  undertaken  to  suggest 
by  random  examples  tliat  it  is  not  drawing  live  longtow  al  all 
to  say  that  under  present  condition*  any  fierman  immigrant  boy 
has  ail  |Niss|ble  chance  given  him  to  become  a Carl  Schurx,  any 
steelworker  a Schwab,  a Corey,  or  a Carnegie.  The  train  hand 
whose  swinging  signal  lantern  blinks  in  the  noise-laden  durk  of  a 
ruilresul  yard  mav  develop  into  a Yoakum,  any  breaker  hoy 
plugging  at  his  task  in  an  anthracite  mine  may  be  president  of  the 
Lehigh. 

The  American  firmament  shows  men  in  plenty  in  commanallng 
positions  in  the  field  of  commerce  and.  industry  whose  first  strides 
toward  influence  and  riche*  were  made  in  overalls.  Their  lift- 
stories  are  the  fairy  tab-*  of  the  New  World  and  the  latter  day. 
The  contra*!  lea-tween  what  they  were  and  what  they  are  is  the 
most  astonishing  manifestation  that  history  holds  any  account  of. 

"Of  course,"  ways  -fabea  Kcehlrknec*.  intent  and  insistent  on  hi* 
own  grievance*,  "but  when  these  men  made  their. rise  the  field 
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wasn't  so  lull  a*  it  is 
n»w.  Competition 
wasn’t  *o  inten-e.  tip 
portunitic*  were 
(jnalrr." 

Tin-  name  old  cx- 
fu<r,  than  wliii-h  I ii- 
e<  impel  rare.  Failure, 

and  I >i-*grunt  lenient 
never  devised  a lamer. 

It*  exact  contrary  is 
the  truth.  Tinea*  men 
had  in  large  measure 
to  make  their  own 
opportunities.  For  the 
youth  of  today  the 
corporations  make 
them.  or.  to  lie  more 
precise,  the  boundless 
needs  which  the  cor- 
|M>ratioii  and  its  vast 

expansion  have 
ereatetl.  Of  course 
there  is  competition, 
and  of  course  it  i*  in- 
tense. Where  there  is 
much  to  lie  got  it  is  al- 
ways so,  and  that  is 
the  f unmet*  in  which 
Uod  for  Ilia  own  pur- 
poses tries  out  the 
rare  of  man.  On  a 
voiceless  mountain- 
side where  since  the 
creation  then*  lias 
moved  no  living  thing 
save  the  snake  and 
the  eagle,  the  bear, 
the  ladicat,  and  their 
kind,  let  some  wander- 
ing pruspector  strike 
gold,  and  in  a week 
you  have  the  tumult, 
the  fever,  the  frenzy. 
an>l  the  strife  of  a 
turbulent  city,  and 
there,  ms  in  any  arena 
of  conflict,  the  ancient 
and  inevitable  r u I c 
holds  true  that  it's 
every  man  for  him- 
self. and  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall. 

A u d h y u n d b y 

there's  one  niuii  on 
the  tup.  und  those  on  the  bottom  are  bewailing  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

I jiek  of  opportunity  I It  is  so  true  as  to  be  the  huur  of  cor|M>ra- 
t inn  existence  and  one  of  the  perils  of  capital  that  men  cunnot 
Is*  got  who  are  fitted  to  hold  the  high-priced  plans.  The  great 
railroad  and  industrial  consolidation*  are  scouring  the  earth  for 
men  who  can  earn  1,000  a year  or  more,  and  cannot  lltid  them. 

The  crying  need  of  t his  country  under  normal  condition*  is 
not  for  money;  it  is  for  men.  .Men  of  every  sort,  trom  the  day 
laborer  upward.  And  the  big  corporations  are  not  only  looking 
for  men  ready  equipped  for  I he  work  that  is  to  be  done;  they  are 
going  into  the  highways  and  lodge*  in  quest  of  the  raw  material 
from  which  «uch  men  ran  U*  fashioned.  They  are  keeping  tab  on 
the  graduating  classes  of  college*  throughout  the  country,  trying 
hv  every  imaginable  mean*  to  gel  track  of  likely  fellow*  who  have 
brains  and  sand  and  gumption,  and  who  are  willing  to  "go  into 
the  aork«."  Is-giu  at  the  bottom,  roll  up  tlicir  sleeve*,  11  tul  gel 
into  training  for  the  joba. 

That  isn't  all.  They  are  Ix-glnniug  nearer  the  ground  ami  nearer 
home,  establishing  industrial  school*  (or  the  son*  ol  their  em- 
ployes**, spending  money  practically  without  stint  to  train  the 
olTspring  of  Salvatore  and  Lndlsla*  and  Fritz  nud  Juiusi  and 
Petros,  develop  their  inherent  faculties,  and  mould  them  to  the 
great  need*  of  tlie  lime,  the  task,  and  tin*  race.  There's  no  boy 
trudging  at  the  tail  of  a dump  rart  in  a coni|«any  yard  who  can't 
gel  tin-  eye  and  tin*  ear  of  a (orporalinn  nllicial,  mid  all  the  chance 
he  want*,  if  he  has  wits  and  industry,  and  care*  more  about  getting 
on  in  tin*  world  than  lie  does  for  cigarette*  ami  the*  btiltioiis  heroes 
ol  the  s|H>rting  page. 

II  i»  recognized  in  every  way  that  the  keystone  and  haeklsme  of 
the  whole  stupendous  industrial  structure  is  the  man  who  can  work. 
In  this  declaration,  at  any  rate,  the  lalmr  advocate,  howsoever 
partisan  or  virulent  he  may  Is*,  is  a*  rigid  a*  right,  and  the  eor 
(••.ration  head  knows  il  heller  Ilian  anybody  can  tell  him.  lie 
know*,  what  i«  more,  the  ultimate  wisdom,  nay,  the  necessity,  of 
conserving  and  improving  the  quality  uml  Hlieiriicy  of  that  muii 
by  all  (mssjhle  means.  Wluit  immense  iuiprovenieut  this  under 
standing,  coupled  with  governmental  elTnrt*.  brought  alsmt  at  the 
urging  of  the  labor  forces.  I.u*  wrought  in  the  condition*  «<f  the 
workingman  the  general  public  doe*  not  know.  I:  is  doubtful  it 
the  workingman  vt  today  realizes  it  hiuiM'lf.  Tliat  this  work,  so 
lar  as  employers  are  concerned,  has  in  many  ca»c*  been  accom- 
plished at  the  cost  of  squeezing  the  stockholder,  who  is  the  other 
end  of  the  nmprsition.  is.  in  the  estimation  of  the  controlling 
forces,  of  inferior  inpertanre,  They  are  I ukhg  far  ahead,  and 


1 ii  c y reckon,  and 
wisely,  that  it  will 
puv  in  the  end.  amt 
j my  largely. 

rbry  are  Isiund  In 
reckon  this  way.  They 
them  selves  are.  after 
all.  only  " hired  men." 
This  i*  thr  title  which 
t.'luumcey  ,M.  |)epcw, 
in  a hurst  of  humor, 
adopted  to  designate 
himself  when  he  was 

f resident  of  the  New 
ork  (Central  Railroad, 
hut  it  is  a title  that 
has  taken  on  a large 
measure  of  dignity 
and  imporlauee  since 
worldwide  trade  i»|i- 
port unity  gave  birth 
to  the  ••  trust."  Those 
men  are  the  cusbwli- 
ans,  trustee*,  steward* 
of  the  stockholders' 
money.  They  will  not 
claim  that  they  are 
actuated  by  wholly 
altruistic  motives,  anv 
more  thun  they  will 
admit  they  are  heart- 
less or  inhuman.  They 
are  not  studying  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Their  concern  Is  with 
the  ha  la  nee  sheet.  If 
its  showing  is  not 
satisfactory  they  lose 
their  job*,  and  there 
is  no  union  to  coni|N*l 
the  company  to  take 
them  back. 

No;  what  the  cor- 
poration does  for  it* 
workman,  to  render 
him  better  housed,  het- 
ler  fed. better  clothed, 
healthier,  happier, 
more  content  and  more 
intelligent,  it  doe*  be- 
cause lie  is  mad.*  a 
Is'ttrr  workman  there- 
by. hill  the  fact  re- 
main* that  Im*  get*  the 
lienctits.  and  the  ex- 
tent of  them  is  impressive.  To  comprehend  it  fairly,  account 
must  l*>  taken  not  alone  of  the  dollar*  and  cents  ttiat  are 
paid  to  him  on  Saturday  night  or  at  the  month's  end. 
hut  of  tlie  manifold  things  which,  in  the  language  ot  the 
law  creating  the  Bureau  of  l.alsir.  •*  relate  to  In*  material, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity."  There  may  al«o 
be  considered,  in  this  connection,  what  Sydney  and  Beatrice  Weltb, 
in  Imluntrial  /Iciwoerucy,  call  tlie  " Policy  of  Minimum.  ‘ the 
which  they  put  forward  as  the  remedy  for  all  existent  injustice, 
ami  which  they  would  apply  to  the  entire  nation,  instead  of  to 
trust*  atone.  The  phrase  *'  Policy  of  Minimum  " sounds  pomlrroiis. 
W hat  it  mean*  is  simply  that  to  get  all  possible  good  out  of 
working  for  snmrliody  else  there  should  he  for  the  lalmrer  a llxed 
minimum  of  wage*,  of  leisure  and  recreation,  of  sanitation  and 
of  education — a measure  of  all  these  things  whirh  are  vital  to 
human  well  Is-ing,  k>M  than  which  the  employer,  whether  cur- 
imrate  or  individual,  shall  not  by  any  mr-aiis  funs*  him  to  pul  up 
w it  Ii. 

When  tin?  facts  as  they  are  presented  are  viewed  at  these 
angles,  it  will  perhaps  be  fntiml  that  the  time  is  nearer  at  hum! 
for  reconstructing.  1<»  a great  extent,  the  too  familiar  picture  of 
the  "Man  with  the  line.'' 

Tlie  " Man  with  the  ||oe  ” in  the  enlnr*  in  which  we  have  known 
him  is  a vanishing  figure.  It  will  Is*  the  fault  of  the  workingman 
and  the  voter  if  he  ever  come*  bock  upon  the  stage.  The  typical 
American  workman  of  the  New  Age  i*  no  brother  to  tlie  ox.  1 1 
lie  has  remained  so  it  is  largely  hi*  own  sin  of  omiasion.  lie 
seem*  rather,  in  hi»  highest  development,  of  wltieh  every  year  gives 
iis  more  numerous  examples  in  this  country,  to  la*  brother  to  his 
Isis*,  living  in  n comfortable  house  with  the  most  approved  san- 
itary isniipmenl  and  drainage  and  a modicum  of  modern  eonvi-n- 
ii-ms*.  tiiat  the  company  ha*  built  for  him  at  cost  and  linaiu-.-d 
while  he  was  paying  for  il.  lie  i*  provided  with  a library  and  a 
lycctim.  a gymnasium,  a restaurant,  and  u club:  a day  school  lor 
Id*  vounger  children  and  a night  school  for  the  older  one*,  who 
l»**i«ie*  are  earning  money  from  the  company — schools  where,  ill 
addition  to  tin-  regular  academic  curriculum,  manual  arts  are 
taught  to  both  girl*  and  hoy*.  He  drink*  uiilk  frum  his  own  cow. 
which  grazes  on  the  company's  pusturc;  he  Is  f*xl  from  a co- 
operative  store,  which  pay*  him  a dividend  on  everything  that 
In-  and  hi*  fellow  workmen  eat  . hi-  listen*  to  the  music  of  Handel 
Mozart.  Beethoven,  sung  by  n choral  society  in  which  high-priced 
teachers  are  employed  to  irnin  his  children's  voice*:  he  I*  enter- 
tained with  lectures  on  a wide  range  of  topic*  by  men  who  are 
credited  authorities  thereon:  he  ha*  membership  in  a benefit  so* 
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eiety  administered  at  the  company’*  expense.  which  will  pay  him 
hii  allowance  if  lu-  i»  nick,  defray  hi*  (uncial  expenses  if  h«>  dies, 
ami  then  pension  his  wife.  A skilled  physician  looks  after  his 
health  at  u maximum  charitc  of  fifty  cents  a month  or  thereabouts ; 
and  for  p**l  measure  lu*  Inis  wotne  money  in  tin*  mmp»«y  bank, 
and  under  the  profit  sharing  scheme*  now  in  Vogue  in  many  cor* 
poratioiis  keeps  in  hi*  safety-deposit  ls>\  a little  hunch  of  the 
c mi  (amt  '«  stock,  increasing  it  from  year  to  year,  which  in  certain 
eases  pays  him  two  |**r  «1lL  of  dividemi  for  every  one  that  u 
similar  security  pay*  hi*  employer. 

This.  gentle  reader.  sound*  ( topian,  hut  it  is  accurate,  and  is 
only  lacking  in  the  cumulative  detail,  and.  unturtunately,  is  not 
yet  univrrs'il. 

I have  Mi-n  the  toiler  of  the  Orient,  on  whom  and  on  whose 
estate  the  centuries  have  left  no  murk  of  changr  other  than  it 
steady  impoverishment,  munching  liis  thin  sheet  of  liurley  bread 
at  noonday  mu!  washing  it  down  with  water  that  an  American 
workingman's  dog  would  not  drink.  I liuvc  «i-n  the  denizen*  of 
the  Kiiropcun  ghettos,  ana-mir.  downtrodden  to  the  last  ditch,  and 
the  |Mtin  of  Mexico  groping  slowly  toward  the  light  of  industrial 
day.  I have  wen  tin  white  slate  of  the  t'anadian  c«*l-fi*hing 

a st.  with  lii«  fifteen  or  sixteen  children  and  a maximum  gross 
income  of  fifty  or  sixty  dollar*  u year,  subsisting  on  bread  and 
tea  and  tnoiiing  at  bis  |H*riloiis  trade  from  dawn  till  dawn, 
shackled  with  hopeless  debt  to  the  company  store,  hi*  soul  and  body 
in  I* milage,  and  no  lio|a*  of  respite  till  the  hungry,  merciful  **-a 
swallows  him  up.  which  it  is  hound  in  the  end  to  do. 

If  any  one  oi  these  could  by  some  neeiomancy  be  transported  in 


sleep,  and  wake  some  morning  in  a clean  bed  in  the  home  of  some 
employee  of  a progressive  American  industrial  corporation,  he 
would  know  for  u certainty  that  lie  was  either  stricken  with  mad- 
ness or  that  the  kingdom  of  flu*  laird  had  conic,  and  he  had  lieen 
pluni|s-d  down  in  the  middle  of  the  New  .Irrusalem. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  with  such,  for  the  present  purpose,  that  we  in 
tend  to  compare  the  average  American  workman,  but  rather  with 
his  predecessor*  in  this  country  and  with  his  contemporaries  in 
the  most  progressive  industrial  nations  of  Europe — his  home,  hi* 
hours,  his  f<**l,  hi*  clothing,  bis  advantages,  and.  above  all.  hi* 
opportunities,  with  theirs.  When  the  details  are  act  forth  it  will 
pmlialily  Is-  cause  for  surprise  to  many  to  see  what  in  this  country 
and  in  this  year  of  nur  Lord  are  tlie  comparative  conditions  of 
the  " liiicl  man.”  And  pcrhw|>«  it  will  lie  something  of  a revela- 
tion to  the  workingman  liini-i-l f. 

W"  hut  ever  these  concrete  instances  may  show  of  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  workingmen  in  their  liest  development  under 
corporate  employ,  they  will  certainly  demonstrate  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  that  the  “ chance  ” — the  o|i|H»rl unity — i»  lug  in  this  coun- 
try, that  it  has  grown  in  prii|Mirtinn  us  our  manufacture*  and 
"traffic  have  grown,  tluit  the  chance  is  made  instead  of  the  liny  or 
the  man  having  to  make  it  for  hinisclt  as  he  had  forty  years  ago. 
And  it  will  la*  plain,  furthermore,  that  the  corporation  i*  no 
re*(iectcr  of  |s*r*on*.  that  “ inllin  me  ” 111111101  hold  a (laying  po*i 
lion,  that  fitness,  and  time**  alone,  i*  the  lest  by  which  the  sue* 
i**s*  or  failure  ol  every  man  and  every  liny — in  the  employ  of  a 
corporation,  as  in  the  mining  eaui|is  of  tlie  Yukon—  is  determined, 
that  by  tluit  teat  of  tltnes*  lie  must  either  rise  or  fall. 


The  Development  of  American  Railroads 


II K ilevelojancnt  of  otir  railroad  system*  during  the 
decade  ending  and  culminating  with  tlu*  |«a»t  year 
shows  a record  un|«*ntll*-l«-i|  in  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  tin*  country,  and  only  approached,  (a-rhaps. 
by  tlu*  English  railroad  achievements  of  the  middle 
of  the  fsisi  century. 

In  11MI7  there  were  32H.40II  mile*  of  railroad 
tracks  in  the  I'nited  State*,  an  increase  of  35.7  over  thr  numls*r 
existing  ten  year*  previously.  The  iiuml**r  of  passenger*  curried 
|»cr  mile  was  gM.4liri.fMIU,  an  incrr’i*e  of  131.7  per  cent.  Thr  freight 
ton*  carried  (>cr  mile  amounti-d  to  g4g.tMMi.tMiH,  ns  against  95.13D.- 
022  for  the  year  |H!i7.  a (s-rociitage  increase  of  17*4.3.  The  tonnage 
of  locomotives  increased  from  I ,*;i5.2Mti  to  3.072.000.  almost  exactly 
lull  |**r  cent.  The  numls-r  of  railroad  employee*  iiiereusevl  fr>mi 
H23.470  to  1.U75.IMMI.  in  |H3.I  per  cent. 

If  this  array  of  n-siilt*  is  scrutinized  from  the  standpoint  of 
twenty  years  ago.  instead  of  ten.  the  increase  is  equally  remark- 
able. Next  in  im|sirtanee  to  the  movement  of  these  millions  of 
tons  of  freight  stand*  out  the  fact  that  it  has  b*s*n  accomplished 
with  a continuously  decreasing  s<-ale  id  receipts  per  ton  mile,  the 
result  Is- mg  that  where  the  tonnage  increased  nearly  fourfold, 
the  freight  revenue  iucrra*e<|  h-*s  than  threefold. 

While  the  increase  in  the  niiinlHT  of  cars  and  locomotive*  has 
ls*»-n  remarkable,  a*  well  a*  that  in  capitalization,  gross  earnings, 
and  miles  of  line,  thr  secret  of  the  mult iplient ion  of  the  freight 
service  chiclly  lie*  in  the  weight  and  power  of  the  locomotive*,  the 
greater  ea(*icity  of  the  car*,  and  the  improvement  of  the  roud*. 

There  are  20.7*  mile*  of  railroad  line  in  the  I'nited  States  for 
every  lu.tMKi  inhabitant*.  as  against  «.g  in  < iermany,  5.5  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  7.4  in  France.  and  13.3  in  Sweden,  whom*  rail- 
road development  exec«*d*  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
In  other  worils.  our  railroad  system  is  nearly  200  per  cent.  In  ad- 
vanes*  of  thr  development  shown  liy  the  mist  progressive  of  the 
old-world  countries  in  till*  rr«|*ert.  while  it  i*  more  than  5tM) 
|st  cent,  in  advanre  of  that  of  all  Europe,  which  has  only  4.*  miles 
of  line  for  every  Io.hiih  of  |Nipulatiiiti. 

Railway  mileage  in  the  I'nited  States  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  |*>pulntion.  During  tin*  year  11*07.  the  miles 
of  track  which  were  added  toth»«c.iti  existence  totaled  5H74.  The 
ronlrast  Im*I  ween  New  Jcrwry.  with  it*  30.53  mill’s  (**r  100  square 
mile*  of  territory,  and  Nevada,  with  its  1.31.  indicates  the  wide 
difference  in  conditions  under  which  railroads  are  operated. 


la***  than  a year  ago  the  shortage  of  freight  ears  was  seriously 
hampering  the  transaction  of  business  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country,  and  in  every  State  legislature  " reeipro- 
eal  demurrage"  laws  wen-  demanded — lawn  which  would  coni|**l  the 
railroad  mmpanira  to  supply  all  the  earn  which  ismnihly  could  In- 
utilized  for  the  shipment  of  cmntnodit jc*  and  produce.  During  the 
|Mst  thm*  years  the  liwsmiotive  and  cur  huildrrw,  working  at  their 
full  ra|s»cily.  have  supplied  iR.Wtd  locomotives,  11,175  |i«s>enger 
cars,  and  no  fewer  than  0H5.MO4  freight  cars  to  the  railroads  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  Canada.  The  hx’omotives  built  in  1007  were  the 
most  powerful  that  had  aa  yet  been  made,  and  72  per  cent,  of  flic 
freight  cars  built  in  that  year  were  of  steel  or  at  eel  under  frame 
construction.  During  the  year*  HN>2-07,  while  the  |*mulatioii  of 
thin  country  increased  hy  !t  |**r  cent..  there  wan  1111  increase  of 
over  IK  |*-r  cent,  in  pusn-ngcr  ears  and  pu»*enger  engine*.  The 
total  cost  of  the  new  equipment  to  the  rnilroud*  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  year  1007  is  estimated  at  $470,783.- 
0110.  of  which  Canada'*  share  amounted  to  about  It)  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  amount. 

This  progressive  railroad  prosperity  has  l**i*n  nrconi|iaiiied  hy 
an  all-round  increase  in  wage*.  In  -Itinc.  I HOT  tlie  wages  of 
tin*  1 .07 5 .t MIO  employee*  of  the  350  <sM  railroad  eompanh-s  ex 
reeded.  for  the  year.  8 1,075.000.0110.  While  the  nnml**r  of  rni- 
plover*  incmunl  103  (ST  rent,  during  the  derade,  their  earn- 
ing* increased  over  1 33  per  cent.  In  11)07  lalsir  absorbed  41.(13 
|*t  cent,  of  gross  earning*.  The  average  daily  wage  for  all 
classes  of  workmen  and  employee*  amounted  to  $2.20.  Aside  from 
the  executive  force,  enginemeu,  vith  *4. '13.  aiul  conductors  with 
$1.  obtained  by  far  the  highest  wage*  pai<l.  Tlie  average  wage  |«-r 
diem  of  the  llrilisli  engine  driver  is  only  $1.55.  and  the  “ guard  " or 
conductor  receive*  $1. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  11)0(1  and  the  following  winter  that  the 
great  ad  varus*  in  the  rate  of  railway  wages  first  became  general. 
Alt Imiigh  the  raise  in  pay  was  operative  during  less  than  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  average  compensation  per  diem  in 
creased  bv  5 per  ern!.  On  the  payroll  of  |!HNi  this  accounted 
for  over  # Ul.5tMMMNi  of  the  aggregate  increase.  During  the  past 
ileeaih*  there  has  lieeu  an  increase  in  (1m*  rate  of  pay  of  railwav 
employees  of  over  20  tier  cent.,  (he  Irulniiieu.  trackmen,  anti 
shopmen  obtaining  the  chief  Item-lit,  which  amounted  ill  many  in- 
stnnee*  to  45  per  cent-  Engineers'  wage*  raw  19  per  cent.,  firemen's 
25  (M*r  cent.,  and  conductors’  30  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

K Matvhesino ' had  really  been  unwell,  oh 
tie  had  told  llerraiom*. ' The  Panacci  dis- 
poairion,  of  which  he  had  once  spoken  to 
Artois,  wan  certainly  not  a calm  one.  and 
laidoro  ««<  {lerliap*  the  most  excitable 
nx-inher  of  an  abundantly  excitable  family. 
Although  changeable,  lie  was  vehement, 
lie  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  wont 
patience,  and  had  always  been  ICCtte 
turned  to  get  what  he  wanted  exactly 
when  he  wanted  it.  Delay  in  the  gratifi 
ration  of  his  desires,  opposition  to  his  demands,  rendered  him  us 
indignant  aa  if  he  were  a spoilt  child  unable  to  understand  the 
fixed  position  and  function  of  the  moon.  And  since  the  night  of 
his  vain  singing  along  the  shore  to  Xi«ida  he  had  been  ill  with 
fever,  brought  on  by  jealousy  and  disappointment,  brought  on 
partly  also  by  the  busy  workings  of  a heated  imagination  which 
painted  his  friend  Emilio  in  colors  of  inky  black. 

The  Marchesino  had  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  Artois  was 
in  love  with  Yere.  He  believed  this  not  from  any  evidence  of  bis 
eyes,  for  even  now,  in  not  very  lucid  moments,  he  could  not  recall 
any  occasion  on  which  he  had  seen  Emilio  ] Hiving  court  to  the 
pretty  English  girl.  But  then  he  had  only  awn  them  together 
twice— on  the  night  of  his  first  visit  to  the  island  and  on  the 
night  of  the  storm.  It  was  the  general  conduct  of  his  friend  that 
convinced  him.  mnduct  in  connection  not  with  Yere,  but  with 
himself — apart  from  that  one  occasion  when  Emilio  must  lin\c 
lain  hidden  with  Yere  among  the  shadows  of  the  Urotto  of  Virgil, 
lie  had  I teen  deceived  by  Emilio.  He  hud  thought  of  him  as  nil 
intellectual,  who  was  also  a Um  vivant  and  interested  in  Neapoli- 
tan life.  Hut  he  had  not  thought  of  him  as  a libertine.  Yrt  that 
was  what  he  certainly  was.  The  interview  with  Mnria  Fortunuta 
in  the  alley  beyond  the  Via  Koma  had  quite  convinced  the  Marc  he- 
al no.  He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  loose  conduct,  hut  he  had 
a contempt  for  hypocrisy  which  was  strong  and  genuine.  He  had 
trusted  Emilio.  Now  he  distrusted  him.  and  was  ready  to  see 
subtlety,  deceit,  and  guile  in  all  his  undertakings. 

Emilio  had  been  trying  to  play  with  him.  Emilio  looked  upon 
him  ««  a boy  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  The  dilfrrenee  in 
their  respective  ages,  mi  long  ignored  by  him.  now  glared  per. 
petuslly  u|Kin  the  Murrliminn.  even  rmiMsI  within  him  a eertulu 
condemnatory  something  that  was  almost  akin  to  moral  sense.  a 
rare  enough  bird  in  Naples,  lie  said  to  hlinaetf  that  Emilio  was 
a wicked  old  man,  " un  veeehlo  hrleeoiie.'’  The  delight*  of  sin 
acre  the  prerogative  of  youth.  Abruptly  this  illuminating  fact 
swain,  like  a new  comet,  within  the  kcu  of  the  Marchesinu.  lie 
towered  toward*  heights  of  virtuous  indignation.  An  he  lay  upon 
hie  fevered  pillow,  drinking  a tisane  prepared  by  his  anxious 
mamma,  he  understood  the  inner  beauty  of  settling  down — for 
the  old:  and  white-haired  age.  still  intent  upon  having  its  tling, 
appeared  to  him  so  truly  pitiable  and  disgusting  that  lie  could 
almost  base  wept  for  Eiuilio.  had  he  not  feared  to  make  himself 
more  feverish  by  such  an  net  nf  enlightened  friendship. 

And  this  sense  and  appreciation  nf  the  true  morality,  ravishing 
in  ita  utter  novelty  for  the  young  barbarian,  was  cherished  l»v 
the  Mnrehesino  until  he  lagan  almost  to  swell  with  virtue,  and  to 
start  on  stilts  to  heaven,  big  with  the  message  that  wickedness 
was  for  the  voting  and  must  not  lie  meddled  with  by  any  one  over 
thirty — the  age  at  which,  till  now.  he  had  always  pr«»|**>ed  to 
himself  to  marry  some  rich  girl  and  settle  down  to  the  rigid  aw-ctr- 
ciam  of  Neapolitan  wedded  life. 

And  as  the  Martin  »i»o  hml  Inin  in  bed  tingling  with  morality, 
so  did  he  get  up  and  issue  forth  to  the  world,  and  even  set.  sail 
upon  the  following  day  fur  the  island.  Morality  was  thick  U|m>h 
him.  as  U|MMt  that  “ briceon*  ” Emilio,  something  else  was  thick. 
About  media- va)  i-hivalrr  he  knew  precisely  nothing.  Yet.  a*  the 
white  wings  of  his  pretty  yacht  caught  the  light  breeze  of  morning 
lie  felt  like  a most  virtuous  knight  Mins  peirr  < t son*  npror^r.  lie 
even  felt  like  a steady -going  person  with  a mission. 

But  he  wi*b*d  he  thoroughly  understood  the  English  nation. 
Towards  the  English  he  felt  friendly,  a*  do  most  Italians;  hut 
he  knew  little  of  them,  except  that  they  were  very  rich,  lived 
in  a t*erpelmil  fog.  and  were  "a  little  mud."  But  the  qtiMtiiw 
was  how  mad:  In  other  word*,  how  different  from  Neapolitan* 
they  weref  lie  wished  he  knew.  It  would  make  things  easier  for 
him  in  his  campaign  against  Emilio. 

Till  he  met  tire  ladies  of  the  island  lie  had  never  said  a bun 
dred  words  to  any  English  person.  The  Neapolitan  aristocracy 
is  a very  conaerval ive  Iw-dy.  and  by  rro  means  divpmnl  to  cosmo- 
politanism. To  the  Panacci  Villa  at  CapodJnmntc  came  only 
• Bexurt  in  Harp**'*  Whmlv.  So-  mr.v- 


Italians,  except  Emilio.  The  Mutehcnjtio  hud  inquired  nf  Emilio 
if  hi*  mother  should  call  upon  the  Signora  Dclarey,  but  Artois, 
knowing  Hermione's  hatred  of  -octal  formalities,  had  hastened  to 
M.v  that  it  w-fls  not  necessary,  that  it  would  even  be  a surprising 
departure  from  the  English  fashion  of  life,  which  ordained  some 
knowledge  of  each  other  by  the  ladies  of  two  families,  or  at  least 
Mime  formal  introduction  by  a mutual  woman  friend,  before 
un  acquaintance  could  be  properly  cemented.  Hitherto  the  Marche- 
sino  had  felt  quite  at  ttn  with  his  new  friends.  But  hitherto 
he  hud  been,  w*  it-  were,  merely  at  play  with  them.  The  inter- 
lude of  fever  had  changed  his  views  anil  enlarged  his  conscious- 
ness. And  Emilio  w«»  no  longer  at  hand  to  be  explanatory  if 
desired. 

The  Manlie«iiin  wished  very  tuurh  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  inner  workings  of  the  minds  of  English  ladies. 

How  mud  were  the  English?  How  mad  exactly,  for  instance, 
was  the  Signora  Dclarey T And  how  mad  exactly  was  the  si* 
gr  orina  ? It  would  he  very  valuable  to  know,  lit-  reallccd  that 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  Neapolitan  women,  hitherto  considered 
by  him  as  amply  Muihcirnt  to  conduct  him  without  a false  step 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  the  World  feminine,  might  not  serve 
him  perfectly  with  tlie  ladies  of  the  island.  Ilia  fever  had,  it 
seemed,  struck  a little  blow  on  his  self -confidence,  and  rendered 
him  so  feeble  ns  to  Is*  almost  thoughtful. 

And  then,  what  exactly  did  he  want?  To  discomfit  Emilio 
utterly?  Thai,  of  coil  me.  did  not  need  saying,  even  to  himself. 
And  afterwards ? There  were  two  perpendicular  lines  almvc  his 
eyebrows  as  the  boat  drew  near  to  the  island. 

But  when  he  dime  into  the  little  drawing-room,  where  Hcrmione 
wan  waiting  to  receive  him,  lie  liKikcd  young  mid  delainair,  though 
still  pale  from  his  leceiil  touch  of  illness. 

Yere  was  secretly  irritated  bv  Ma  miming.  Her  interview  with 
Peppina  had  opened  her  eye*  to  many  things,  among  others  to  u 
good  deal  lhat  was  latent  in  the  Murchesiuo.  She  eouhl  never 
again  meet  him.  nr  any  man  of  his  type,  with  the  complete  and 
masterful  simplicity  of  ignorant  childhood  that  can  innocently 
(-oqiii't  by  insfinrl,  that  can  manage  by  h«*reditv  from  Eve,  but  that 
doe*  not  understand  thoroughly  either  what  it  is  doing  or  why 
it  is  doing  it. 

Yere  wji*  not  in  the  mood  for  ilm  Marebeaino. 

Slu-  hud  la-ca  working,  and  she  had  been  dreaming,  and  she 
want «il  to  have  another  talk  with  Monsieur  Emile,  Pretty,  deli- 
cate, vet  »lri>ng-tibm!  ambitions  were  stirring  within  her,  and  the 
curious  passion  to  line  life  as  n material,  hut  nut-  all  of  life  tbul 
presented  itself  to  her.  With  the  desire  to  u«e  that  might  lie 
greedy  arose  the  fastidious  prerogative  of  rejection. 

And  that  very  morning,  nieiitallv.  Yere  had  rejected  the  Marche 
»ino  as  something  not  inti-n-sling  in  life,  something  lhat  was  only 
lively  like  tlie  very  shallow  at  ream.  What  a bore  it  would  be 
having  to  entertain  him.  to  listen  to  his  comp! Intents,  to  avoid  hl» 
glances,  to  pretend  to  1st  at  ease  with  him! 

Eor  Vere  felt  now  that  she  would  n«  longer  Is-  unite  at  ease 
in  liis  company. 

Through  her  Venetian  blind-  she  «»w  his  Iswl  come  into  the 
Pool's  tranquillity.  and  in  a leisurely  manner  pre|mied  heraelf  to 
go  down  and  greet  him 

*’  Bui  niadn-  ran  have  him  for  a litllc  llrat.**  she  said  to  herself, 
as  »ht-  hsikeil  m! n tin-  glass  to  sec  that,  her  hair  was  presentable. 
**  Madre  asked  him  to  ionic.  I didn't.  1 -hall  have  nothing  to 
Mit  to  him," 

Khe  hud  unite  forgotten  lu-r  eugerness  on  the  night  of  the  storm, 
when  sin*  heard  tin*  err  of  the  siren  that  betokened  his  approaeh. 
Again  -hr-  looked  in  liar-  glas*  atid  gave  u pal  to  her  hair.  And 
jn-t  a-  she  was  doing  it  sin-  thuuglit  of  that  day  after  the  bathe, 
when  Caspar*  had  to  t«dt  her  tlial  Monsieur  Emile  was  wait- 

ing for  her.  Ehe  had  run  down  then  ju»t  as  ahe  was,  and  now — 

’ Mamma  ruia ! Ain  I getting  vain?"  sin-  -aid  to  herself. 

Arid  she  turned  from  the  glass  mid  reluctantly  went  to  meet 
tloir  guest. 

She  bad  Ml  id  to  herself  that  it  uas  a bore  having  the  Mnrehesino 
to  lunch,  that  he  was  unlnWeating,  frivolous,  empty-headed.  Hut 
directly  ahe  set  eyea  upon  him.  as  he  stood  in  the  drawing  room 
In-  her  mother,  -he  felt  a change  in  hint.  What  had  happened  to 
him?  She  could  not  tell.  But  -he  was  cnnticious  that  he  seemed 
much  more  definite,  much  more  of  a personage,  limn  he  had  m-mnl 
to  her  liefore.  Even  his  face  looked  different,  though  paler,  strong- 
er. She  was  aware  of  nurprise. 

The  Manhc-ino.  loo.  though  much  less  instinctively  nWrvunt 
than  Yen-,  wiiul  a change  in  her.  She  h«*ked  more  developed, 
more  grown  Up.  And  lie  -aid  to  himself; 

” When  I told  Emilio  sin-  was  a woman  I wu«  right." 

Their  meeting  was  rat  lu-r  grave  and  formal,  even  a little  stiff. 
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Th*1  Marchesino  paid  Vara  two  or  three  compliments.  and  aha  in* 
ij  Hired  la-rlunctorily  after  hi*  hralth.  and  expressed  regret  lur  his 
slight  illro  *•. 

“ It  was  only  a ehill.  siguorina.  It  wa«  nothing.  * 

•*  IVrha|m  you  caught  it  tluit  night,"  Vere  Mid. 

"What  night.  signorina?" 

Vara  had  Iwen  thinking  o(  tha  night  wlian  ha  sang  for  hrr  in 
vain.  Suddanlv  remembering  how  she  and  Monsieur  Kmile  had 
Inin  in  hiding  mid  slip|>rd  surreptitiously  home  under  cover  of  the 
darkno*.  alia  tlu-lusl  and  Mid: 

“The  night  of  the  atorm.  lou  got  '•at.  dnlnl  you?* 

“ |tut  that  «ii  long  ago,  signorina.  he  answered,  looking 
sttudily  at  her.  with  an  expression  that  w«>  searching  and  almost 
1 .ml. 

Had  he  gutMcd  her  inadvertence?  She  leurcd  so.  and  lelt  rather 
guilty,  and  glad  when  liiulia  came  in  tu  announce  that  lunch  wax 
ready 

Herrnionc.  when  they  «at  down,  leeling  a certain  constraint,  but 
not  knowing  what  it  sprang  trom.  came  to  tha  ie*cue  with  an 
effort.  She  was  really  disinclined  lor  talk,  amt  waa  perpetually 
ret*ieiulM'ring  that  the  presence  ol  the  Minlioinn  had  prevented 
Kmile  fr*.m  coming  to  a|»nd  a 

long  day.  But  she  rrairuibered  

also  her  guest's  hospitality  at 
Knaio'a.  and  lier  anrinl  instinct 
delied  |»er  natural  rrluetanee  to 
t>e  lively.  She  said  to  hersrll 
tluit  she  was  rapidly  developing 
into  a fogev.  ami  must  rigor- 
ously combat  the  grievous 
tendency.  By  a sheer  exertion 
of  will  power  alia  drove  herself 
into  a different,  and  convvrsa 
tional.  mood.  The  Marcbrsino 
politely  responded.  He  was  per 
feetlv  sell -possessed.  but  he  was 
not  light  hearted.  The  unusual 
effort  ol  living  thoughtful  had 
perhaps,  distressed  or  even  out 
raged  his  brain.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  he  was  still 
thinking — tor  him  quite  pro 
found  ly. 

However,  they  talked  about 
risotto,  they  talked  atmut  \ « »u 
villa,  they  spoke  of  the  delight* 
ol  summer  in  the  south,  and 
o|  the  advantages  of  living  on 
an  istand. 

“ Does  it  not  bore  you. 
signora,  having  thr  sea  all 
round?"  asked  the  Marehesmo. 

• IV)  you  not  feel  in  a prison, 
and  that  you  cannot  escape?" 

” We  don  t want  to  escape, 
do  wc.  mad  re?"  said  Vere. 
quickly,  before  Herrowine  could 
answer. 

" I am  very  fowl  of  the 
island,  certainly,"  said  llci- 
mione  "Still,  of  course,  we 
are  rather  isolated  here.-' 

She  was  thinking  of  what  she 
had  said  to  Artois— tluit  per 
haps  her  instinct  to  shut  out 
Ihe  world  was  morbid,  was  bad 
(or  \ ere  The  girl  at  once 
caught  thr  sound  of  hesitation 
in  her  mother'a  voice. 

•’  Mad  re!"  she  exclaimed 
“ You  don't  mean  to  sav  that 
vim  are  tired  ut  our  island 
’lile?" 

“ I do  not  My  that.  And 
you.  Vere?" 

" 1 love  lieiug  here  I dread 
the  thought  of  the  autumn.' 

" In  wliat  mouth  do  you  go  awav.  signora?"  asked  the  Marcliesino. 

"Hr  the  end  of  October  we  shall  have  made  our  Hitting,  I sup- 
pone.  ' • 

You  will  come  in  to  Naples  for  the  winter?" 

Ilermione  hesitated.  Then  she  sni«l: 

" I almost  think  1 shall  take  my  daughter  to  Home.  What 
do  you  sav.  Vere?" 

The  girl's  face  had  become  grave,  even  almost  troubled. 

“ I can't  look  forward  in  this  weather."  she  muI.  *'  I think 
if*  almost  wicked  to.  till,  let  im  live  in  the  moment,  mndre.  and 

|i  ret  end  it  will  he  alwuvs  slimmer,  and  thut  we  shall  always  lie 
iving  in  our  Cnwt  del  Mare!" 

Tliere  was  a sound  of  eager  youth  in  her  voice  as  she  s|«>kr. 
and  her  ryes  suddenly  shone.  The  Marclir-ino  hsikcd  at  her  with 
an  admiration  he  did  not  try  to  ronrrul, 

"You  love  the  sen.  siguorina  ?"  lie  asked. 

Hut  Vere's  enthusiasm  ahruptlv  vanished,  ns  if  «he  feared  that 
he  might  destroy  it*  comp  Mem**  liy  trying  lo  share  it. 

"Oh  ye*.'’  she  said.  **  We  all  do  here:  nmdre.  Gaspare,  Monsieur 
Emile.  evervlsnlv." 

It  was  *iir  fir*t  liiur  tin-  Hume  of  Artois  had  lu*cn  mentioned 
among  them  that  day.  The  Marchcaino’e  full  red  lips  tightened 
over  his  large  white  teeth. 


" I have  not  seen  Signor  Kmilio  lor  some  day*."  he  said. 

“ Nor  luive  we,  ' said  Vere,  with  a touch  ol  childish  discon- 
tent. 

lie  looked  at  her  closely. 

Kmilio — he  knew  all  about  Kmilio.  But  the  siguorina?  What 
were  her  feelings  toward*  Ihe  " vecchio  briccone  "T  He  did  not 
understand  the  situation,  because  he  did  not  understand  precisely 
the  nature  of  the  luadm-ss  of  the  Knglish.  Had  the  ladies  been 
Neapolitans.  Kmilio  an  Italian,  he  would  have  felt  on  sure  ground. 
Hut  hi  Kngluinl,  mi  he  had  heard,  there  is  a fantastic,  cold,  sexless 
something  called  friendship  that  can  exist  between  unrelated  man 
and  woman. 

Don  Emilio  writes  much,"  he  said,  with  leas  than  his  usual 
alacrity.  ” When  one  goes  to  see  him  he  has  always  a jam  in  hi« 
baud. 

He  tried  to  speak  of  Kmilio  with  complete  detachment,  but - 
could  not  resist  adding 

" When  one  is  an  old  man  one  likes  to  sit.  one  cannot  tie  forever 
running  to  and  fro.  One  gets  tired.  I suppose." 

There  was  marked  satire  in  the  accent  with  which  he  said  ihe 
la*t  word*.  And  the  shrug  ol  Ids  shoulder*  was  an  almost  audible, 
"What  can  I know  ol  tluit?’ 
Monsieur  Emile  write* 


As  he  thanked  her  and  took  a cigarette,  he  tried  to  look  into  her  eyes 


coffee  in  the  garden? 
thr  sun." 


cause  he  h*n  a great  brum,  not 
tsn-aiise  he  has  a tired  body," 
said  Vere.  with  -.udden  warmth. 

Iler  mother  Was  looking  at 
her  earnestly. 

"Oh.  siguorina.  I do  not 
mean — Hut  for  a man  to  lie 
always  shut  up."  begun  the 
.Marrhesion.  " it  is  not  lile.” 

“ Von  don't  understand.  Mar 
efieae.  Hue  can  live  in  a little 
room  with  th«  door  shut  as  one 
van  never  live — ” 

Abruptly  she  stopped.  A 
llu*li  ran  over  her  face  and 
down  to  her  neck.  Hertnione 
turned  away  her  eyes.  But 
they  luid  read  Vere's  secret. 
She  knew  what  hrr  child  was 
doing  in  those  hours  of  seclu- 
sion. And  she  n-membered  her 
own  [laMionntr  attempts  to 
stave  off  despair  by  work.  She 
remembered  hrr  own  failure. 

"Boor  little  Vere!"  That 
was  her  first  thought.  " But 
what  is  Kmile  doing?"  That 
was  the  second.  He  had  di— 
con  raged  her.  He  had  told  her 
the  truth.  What  was  lie  tell- 
ing \err?  A flood  ol  hitler 
curiosity  seemed  to  rise  in  her, 
drowning  many  things. 

" What  I like  is  life,  signo- 
ri na.'*  said  the  Marchesino. 
“ Driving,  'riding,  swimming, 
sport,  fenring,  bring  with  beau- 
t if nl  ladies — this  is  life." 

" Yes,  of  course  that  is  lile,  ’ 
*he  said. 

What  was  the  good  of  Irving 
to  explain  to  him  the  inner  life? 
He  had  no  imagination. 

Her  youth  made  her  very 
drastic. 'very  sweeping,  in  her 
secret  mental  assertions. 

She  labelled  the  Marehesino 
" I'hilistine.  and  popja-d  him 
into  his  drawer. 

I.unrh  was  over,  and  they  got 
up. 

" An-  you  ufraid  of  the  heat 
out-of-doors.  Marcbeso  ?"  Her- 
mione  a*ked,  **  or  shall  we  have 
There  is  a trellis,  and  we  shall  be  out  of 

" Signora.  I am  delighted  to  go  out." 

He  got  his  straw  hat,  nnd  they  went  into  the  tiny  garden  and 
rat  down  on  basket-work  chairs  under  a trellis,  set  in  the  shadow 
of  some  fig  trees.  Giulia  brought  them  coffee,  and  the  Marehesino 
lighted  a cigarette. 

He  Mid  to  himself  that  he  had  never  been  in  love  In-fore. 

Vere  wore  u white  dress.  She  had  no  hat  on.  blit  held  rather 
carelessly  over  her  small,  dark  head  a r«*l  parasol.  It  was  evident 
that  she  was  rod  afraid  even  of  the  midday  sun.  That  new  look 
in  her  fucc.  soft  womanhood  at  the  windows  gazing  at  a world 
more  fully,  if  more  sadly,  understood,  liiMinutcil  him,  sent  the 
blood  up  tu  his  head.  There  was  a great  change  in  her.  To-day 
she  knew  wluit  before  she  had  not  kuown. 

As  he  stared  at  Vere  with  udoring  eye*  suddenly  there  came  Into 
his  mind  the  question.  '*  Who  ha*  taught  her?" 

And  then  he  thought  of  the  night  when  ull  in  vain  he  had  sung 
ti|««n  the  sea.  while  the  siguorina  and  "un  signore'  were  hidden 
somewhere  near  him. 

The  blood  sang  in  his  head,  and  something  seemed  to  expand  in 
his  brain,  to  press  violently  against  liia  temples,  a*  if  striving  to 
force  ita  way  out.  He  put  dow-n  his  coffee  cup.  and  the  two  per- 
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{■nJicuUr  lint*  appeared  above  lii«  eyebrows,  giving  bim  an  odd 
kok.  cruel  and  rather  catlike. 

- 11  EaiUo—*' 

At  that  moment  he  longed  to  put  a knife  into  his  frirnd. 
ltut  be  was  not  sure,  lie  only  suspected. 

Ilermione's  r*le  in  tin*  summer  existence  puzzled  him  exceeding* 
1c.  The  natural  -opposition  in  a Neapolitan  would,  of  course,  have 
keen  that  Artois  vo  her  lover  But  when  the  Marchesino  looked 
at  Hermione's  eyes  lie  could  not  tell. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ? He  felt  furious  at  being  puzzled.  as  if 
he  were  deliberately  duped. 

" Your  cigarette  ini*  gone  out,  Marclicsc.”  said  llerniione.  " Have 
another.” 

The  young  man  started. 

" It's  nothing.” 

“ Vere.  run  in  and  get  the  Marcbrse  a Khali  Targa.” 

The  girl  got  up  quickly. 

“No.  no!  I cannot  permit — 1 have  another  here/' 

He  open-d  his  case.  It  was  empty. 

Vere  laughed. 

“ You  see!” 

She  went  olf  hefore  he  could  say  another  word,  and  the  Marrlu- 
siao  aa*  alone  for  a moment  with  llermiotte. 

“ You  are  fortunate,  signora.  in  huviug  surh  a daughter.”  he 
said,  with  » sigh  that  was  hovi*h. 

■'  Yea.”  Ilermione  said. 

Hint  hitter  curiosity  was  still  with  her.  and  her  voice  sounded 
listless,  almost  cold.  The  Marchesino  looked  up.  Ah!  Was 
there  something  here  that  lie  could  understand?  Something  really 
feminine?  A i reepiug  jtalon*y?  lie  was  on  the  </ui  rirr  at  Mice. 

"And  such  a good  fitend  as  Don  Kmilio,"  hfe  added.  “You 
have  known  Kmilin  for  u long  time,  signora !” 

"Oh  ves,  for  a very  long  time." 

“He  is  a stiange  man,”  said  the  Marcheainn,  with  rather  elabo- 
rate earelesencs-. 

“ Do  you  think  to!  In  what  way!” 

••  He  likes  to  know,  but  he  does  not.  like  to  Is*  known.” 

There  was  a great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark.  Its  aeutene-s 
surprised  Herat ione.  who  thought  the  Marchesino  quick-witted, 
but  very  superficial. 

“ A»  he  is  a writer.  I euppoae  he  has  to  study  people  a good 
deal.”  she  said,  quietly. 

“ I do  not  think  I can  understand  these  great  people.  I think 
they  are  too  grand  for  me." 

“ Oh.  but  Kmile  likes  you  very  much,  lie  told  me  so.” 

“ It  is  very  good  of  him.”  said  the  Marchesino,  pulling  at  hi* 
mustaches.  • , 

He  was  longing  to  warn  llerniione  against  Kmillo — to  hint  that 
Kinilio  wa»  not  to  be  trusted.  He  believed  that  llerniione  must 
he  very  blind,  very  unfitted  to  look  after  a lovely  daughter.  But 
when  he  glanced  at  her  face  he  did  not  unite  know  how  to  hint 
what  was  in  his  mind.  And  just  then  Vere  came  back  and  the 
on|M»rtunity  was  gone.  She  held  out  a box  to  the  Marclicsino.  As 
he  thanked  her  ami  took  n cigarette  he  tried  to  look  into  her  eyes. 
Hut  she  would  not  let  him.  And  when  he  struck  his  mutch  she 
returned  once  more  to  the  house,  carrying  the  l*>x  with  her.  Her 
nmvcmrtit  was  so  swift  and  unexpected  that  llerniione  had  not 
time  to  s|icak  before  she  was  gone. 

“ But — ” 

“ I should  not  smoke  another,  signora.”  said  the  Marchesino, 
quickly. 

“You  are  aor*T” 

“ Quite.” 

*'  Still,  Vere  might  have  left  the  box.  She  is  inhospitable  to-day.” 
llerniione  spoke  lightly. 

"Oil,  it  is  I siil  fur  cigarrttes  to  lie  in  the  »un.  It  ruins 
them.” 

“ But  you  should  have  tilled  your  case.  Yon  must  do  it  before 
you  go.“ 

**  Thunk  yon.” 

Ills  head  was  homing  iiguin.  The  touch  of  fever  had  really 
weakened  him.  lie  knew  ii  now.  Never  gifted  with  much  self- 
control.  he  fell  to-duy  that,  with  a very  slight  incentive,  he  might 
lose  his  head.  The  near  atmosphere  which  Vere  diffused  around  her 
excited  him  strangely.  He  wag  certain  that  she  was  able  to  un- 
derstand something  of  what  he  was  feeling  that  on  the  night  of 
the  storm  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  understand.  Again 
he  thought  of  Kmilin.  and  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair,  looking 
sideways  at  llerminue,  then  dropping  his  eyes.  Vere  did  not 
come  hack. 

llerniione  exerted  herself  to  talk,  hut  the  task  became  really  a 
difficult  one.  fur  the  Murrhcaino  looked  perpetually  towards  the 
house,  and  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  show  scarcely  even  a waver- 
ing interest  in  anything  hi*  ho»tc*s  said.  As  the  minutes  ran  by 
a hot  sensation  of  anger  U-gnn  to  overcome  him.  A spot  of  ml 
appeared  on  rack  cheek. 

Sinldi-nly  lie  go!  up. 

'' .Signora,  you  will  waul  to  make  the  siesta.  I uniat  not  keep 
you  longer.” 

"No.  really.  I love  Kitting  out  in  the  garden,  and  you  will 
find  the  glare  of  the  sun  intolerable  if  you  go  so  early.” 

'‘On  the  ecu  there  I*  always  a lirer/i*.  Indeed.  I must  not 
detain  you.  Ml  our  ladies  sleep  afler  (he  colnzinnc  until  (he 
Imilhing  hour.  l*o  not  you!” 

” Ye*,  we  lie  down.  But  to-day — " 

" You  must  not  break  the  habit.  It  is  a necessity.  My  Imnt 
will  hr*  ready,  and  I nm»t  thank  you  for  a delightful  entertain- 
ment.'' 

llis  round  eves  were  fierce,  but  he  commanded  his  voice. 

” A rive—” 


*'  I will  come  with  you  to  the  house  if  you  really  will  not  stay 
a little  longer.” 

" Perhaps  I may  come  again?”  he  said,  quickly,  with  a sudden 
hardness,  a fighting  sound  in  his  voice.  “ One  evening  in  the  cool. 
Or  do  I bore  you!” 

'*  No;  do  come." 

Ilrrmionc  felt  rather  guilty,  as  if  they  had  been  inhospitable, 
she  nnd  Vere;  though,  indeed,  only  Vere  was  in  fault. 

"Come  and  dine  one  night,  and  I shall  ask  Don  Kmilio.” 

As  she  spoke  she  looki-d  steadily  at  her  guest. 

” He  was  good  enough  to  introduce  us  to  each  other,  wasn’t 
he?”  she  added.  ” We  must  all  have  an  evening  together,  as  we 
did  at  Prism's.” 

The  Marchesino  lamed. 

" With  pleasure,  signora.” 

They  came  into  the  house. 

Aa  they  did  *o  l'rppina  came  down  the  stairs.  When  she  saw' 
them  she  murmured  a respectful  salutation  and  passed  quickly  by, 
averting  her  wounded  check.  Almost  immediately  behind  her  was 
Vere.  The  Marchesino  barked  openly  amazed  for  a moment,  then 
even  confused.  He  stared  first  at  Ilermione,  then  at  Vere. 

“I  am  sorry,  mad  re  I was  kept  for  a moment.”  the  girl  said. 
“ Are  yon  coming  upstairsT” 

“ The  Marche**  says  he  must  go,  Vere.  He  is  determined  not 
in  deprive  us  of  our  siesta.” 

"One  needs  to  sleep  at  his  hour  in  (he  hot  weather,"  Mid  (he 
Mareliesino. 

'Hie  expression  of  wonder  and  confusion  was  still  upon  his  fair, 
and  lie  stroke  slowlv. 

" (Jnnd-bv.  Murclicsc."  Vere  Mid,  holding  out  her  haml. 

He  Look  it  and  bowed  oarer  it  and  let  it  go.  The  girl  turned 
and  ran  lightly  upolair*. 

Directly  she  was  gone  (lie  Mu  relies!  no  said  to  Ilermione: 

“ Pardon  me,  signora,  I — 1 — ” 

He  hesitated.  His  Helf-po*ue»Hion  seemed  to  have  deserted  him 
for  the  moment.  He  looked  at  Hermione  swiftly,  searchingly.  then 
dropped  his  eyes. 

" What  is  it,  Marches* T”  she  asked,  wondering  what  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

He  still  hesitated.  Evidently  he  wum  much  disturbed.  At  last 
he  said  again: 

’*  Pardon  me.  signora.  I — ns  you  know,  I am  Neapolitan.  1 
have  always  lived  in  Naples.” 

" Yew,  1 know.” 

" I know  Naples  like  my  pocket — ” 

He  broke  o(T. 

Hcrmiiioe  waited  for  him  to  go  on.  She  lool  no  idea  what  was 
coming. 

“ Yen!"  ahe  Maid  at  length,  to  help  him. 

"Excuse  me,  signora!  But  that  girl — that  girl  who  passed  by 
just  now — ” 

"Sly  servant.  Peppina.” 

Tie  stared  at  her. 

" Your  sen  uni,  signora  t” 

“ Yes." 

” Do  yon  know  what  she  is,  where  she  comes  from?  But  no.  it 
is  impossible.” 

“ I know  all  about  Peppina,  Marches*, ” Ilermione  replied, 
quietly. 

"Truly?  Ah!” 

llis  large  round  eves  were  still  fixedly  staring  at  her. 

“(iood-by,  signora!”  he  said.  “Thank  you  for  a very  charming 
colazione.  And  I shall  look  forward  with  all  my  heart  to  the 
evening  you  have  kindly  suggested." 

" I shall  write  directly  I have  arranged  with  Don  Kmilio." 

“Thank  you!  Thunk  you!  A rivederei.  signora.” 

lie  east  ii |Hut  her  one  more  gravely  staring  look  and  was  gone. 

W hen  he  wus  outside  am!  alone  he  threw  up  his  hands  ami  talked 
to  himself  for  a twnfient,  uttering  many  exclamation*.  In  truth. 
h<  was  utterly  amazed.  Maria  Fortunatu  had  spread  abroad 
diligently  the  fame  of  her  niece's  lieauiy,  and  the  Marchesino.  like 
I 1m*  rest  of  the  gay  young  men  of  Naples,  had  known  of  and  had 
misjudged  her.  He  had  read  in  the  (tapers  of  the  violence  done 
to  her.  and  had  at  once  dismissed  her  from  his  mind  with  a mur- 
mured “ Povera  rngazza!” 

She  was  no  longer  beautiful. 

And  now  he  discovered  her  living  as  a servant  with  the  ladies 
of  the  island.  Who  could  have  put  her  there?  He  thought  of 
Kinilio's  colloquy  with  Maria  Fort nnata.  But  the  signora?  A 
mother?  What  did  it  all  mean!  Kip  the  madness  of  the  Eng- 
lish could  scarcely  lie  so  pronounced  a-  to  make  such  a p roe  reding 
a*  this  quite  a commonplace  manifestation  of  the  national  life  and 
eerenlrieity.  He  could  not  believe 

He  stepped  into  liis  boat.  As  the  sailor*  rowed  il  out  from  the 
Pool — the  wind  had  gone  down  and  (he  sail*  were  useless — lie 
looked  earnestly  up  to  tlie  window*  of  the  Casa  del  Man*,  long- 
ing to  pierce  it*  secret*. 

Wliul  was  Kmilio  in  that  house?  A lover,  a friend,  a Isul  geiiiu«r 
And  tin-  signora!  What  wus  »lic? 

The  Marchesino  wus  no  believer  in  the  virtue  of  women.  But 
the  lack  of  beauty  in  Ifcrminnc.  and  her  age.  rendered  him  very 
doubtful  as  to  her  role  in  the  life  on  the  island.  Vere’*  gay 
simplicity  had  jumped  to  the  eyes,  But  now  she.  too,  was  become 
something  of  a inv-terv. 

Ih-  (ton'd  il  alj  to  Kmilio.  and  was  ho(  with  a curiosity  Unit  was 
linked  Ho-  ly  with  his  p.i**inn. 

Should  he  go  to  srs-  Kmilin  lie  considered  the  questinu  ami 
resolved  not  to  do  so.  Hi*  would  try  to  Is-  patient  until  tin*  night 
of  the  dinner  on  Hu-  island.  He  would  In-  birbante,  would  play 
(i 'wii iinunt  on  pntfc  iff.) 
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Consuls  for  Canada 

Cakai».(  to  establish  a consular 

service  of  her  own.  according  to  the  *|  «cch 
made  hy  Mr.  Sif»on.  the  finance  miniate..  in 
. introducing  hi*  last  budget.  At  the  present 
linn-  CinaiU  i«  represented  hy  a scrvirr  of 
some  fonrti-4-n  truile  commissioner*  in  lu-r 
principal  market*  ubroud.  Six  of  llicsr  ure 
diiliuiNsI  in  tin-  I'nlted  Kingdom.  one  in 
I’aris.  unother  in  Mexico,  and  the  remainder 
in  South  Africa  and  Au-tralufiiu.  Owing  to 
I lie  Dnmininn**  increasing  trade  the  pie* 
ent  nervier  lias  la-conic  inadi-quate,  and  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  i*  to  take  plu<c. 


The  Return  of  the  Sailing  Ship 

The  assertion  lias  been  made  that  within 
I lie  past  five  year*  sailing  vessel*  have  come 
into  vogue  again,  after  having  been  practi- 
cally lianodicd  from  the  ocean  for  many  yeara 
hv  the  quicker  und  in  many  reapertn  more 
easily  <-ontndlahle  *tcam»hip*.  It  i*  rlaimed 
that  (or  long  diatame*.  when  time  of  de- 
livery i*  of  no  |iarticiilar  consequence,  heavy 
curgoos  can  lie  transiioited  mu  eh  elieupt-r  hv 
sail  than  hy  steam.  In  conflrmatiun  of  this 
statement,  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
two  sailing. veaaeU — four-masted  bark*.  each 
of  2500  registered  tons— left  Itotterdam  for 
San  Francisco,  each  rarrying  a cargo  of  2000 
Ion*  of  Herman  cukes  and  .>00  ton*  of  cliff- 
stone  and  cement.  One  more  Imrk  left  the 
-ame  port  in  May.  and  two  others  nre  char- 
tered for  San  Francisco,  all  for  I lie  pnr|si*e 
of  carrying  rokes,  cliffslonr,  and  cement. 


What  it  Means  to  be  a Rail- 
road Man  in  England 

Tiik  A ma Iga mated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  of  England.  lias  published  the  first 
complete  report  issued  upon  the  condition* 
prevalent  among  its  members.  The  report 
covers  230.280  railway  servant*,  of  whom 
221.000  are  employed  in  Kngland  and  Wale*. 
28.0181  in  Scotland,  ami  himiii  in  Ireland. 

Thr  fact  is  shown  that  over  lno.noo  men 
are  working  at  a wage  of  £1.  or  $4.80.  a we«*k. 
or  under.  More  limn  one-half  the  total  niim- 
her  employed  receive  less  than  $7.20.  and  only 
ahout  eleven  per  cent,  earn  more  than  $7.30. 
The  classes  known  as  station  master*,  in- 
spector*. clerk*,  laborer*,  ami  mcehanics  in 
»bop*  ure  not  included.  they  no*  being  under 
the  earc  of  the  Amalgamated  Society.  If  the 
|*v  of  these  severa I classes  of  railway 
worker*  were  considered  it  would  bring  the 
general  average  up  to  $0.17.  Ill  (hi*  i-ah-ula- 
tinn  the  amount  paid  for  ull  overtime  is 


taken  into  general  wage  account,  which, 
under  the  rule*  governing  railway  labor, 
make*  a eun*ideruble  amount.  This  being  de- 
ducted the  general  average  of  wage  is  ulsmt 
$3.75  per  week  for  all  and  every  elusa  of 
labor  employed  in  railway  operation  and 
maintenance-  Thr  rluoses  -not  included  hy 
the  Amalgamated  Soeiely  number  approxi- 
mately 320.188),  and  on  the  ha*i*  afforded  by 
its  icport  the  a age  division  shows  134,0(8) 
employees  receiving  $3  or  less,  107.000  $5  to 
$7.50.  and  *8.(88)  $7.50  and  over. 

The  time  schedules  differ  somewhat  in  the 
several  countries.  In  England  and  Wales 
nearly  all  the  grades  of  labor  are  rated  at 
ten  hour*  per  day,  except  servant*  about  pa*- 
senger  station*,  who  work  twelve  hours.  The 
signalmen  i switchmen  tinder  the  American 
classification | are  on  duty  for  an  average  of 
nine  hour*.  In  Scollund  the  general  rule  is 
twelve  hour*  per  day.  In  Ireland  there  srema 
to  W about  un  equal  division  into  the  tell 
anil  twelve  hour  classes. 

'Hie  guard  is  one  who  takes  the  place  of 
the  American  conductor  on  American  train*, 
hut  the  system  of  train  operation  i*  widely 
diff*  rent.  An  English  railway  guard  stand* 
practically  in  the  same  position  us  the  chief 
brukeman  on  un  American  passenger  train, 
wi'h  con*idcr.ilib-  added  authority : for  lit- 
-igiutl*  the  train  into  action  anil  doe*  all 
that  may  or  would  Is*  required  of  a con- 
ductor. He  never  collect*  tickets,  for  that 
i*  done  either  at  the  passing  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  or  hy  the  proper  official  just 
la-fore  reaching  the  main  station,  if  the  pas- 
sage i*  to  anv  great  centre,  tiuards  pructi- 
rally  have  a life  position  so  long  as  they  do 
their  duly  under  the  multiplicity  of  rules 
governing  them,  anil  a*  a elans  are  the  most 
• -areful  and  obliging  with  which  the  travel- 
ling public  conn-s  into  contact.  The  wage, 
jiuid  to  guard*  start  at  atsnit  $5,25  weekly, 
increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  twenty-four 
cents  per  Week  fur  carli  succeeding  year;  on 
that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  "sear  the 
employee  may  receive  a*  mm  h a*  $8.12  per 
Week.  The  general  weekly  wage  average  of 
passenger  guard*  for  the  I'nitrd  Kingdom 
in  1907  was  $0.50. 

Engine  diivrrs  commence  at  $8.25  per 
week.  After  one  year,  with  no  failure  on  tlu* 
man1*  pun.  he  ia  given  an  increase  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  week,  and  lie  may  get  this 
annual  increase  fur  seven  year*,  until  the 
maximum  of  $11.08  is  reached.  This  includes 
drivers  on  express  trains  of  first  rlnss.  Thr 
average  weekly  wage  of  this  expert  class  of 
workers  in  the  I'nitrd  Kingdom  is  $!MI8  for 
ten  hours’  work  |>cr  day.  There  is  an  allow- 
ance of  time  and  a quarter  for  overtime,  hut 
I lie  full  sixty  hour*  for  tlie  week  must  be 
completed  la-fore  any  overtime  is  credited. 

Kir  emeu  generally  begin  at  not  above  $5 
|ier  week,  with  sixty  hours’  labor  required 
per  week,  increasing  to  $0.80.  The  lughr*t 
advance  per  week  of  this  class  is  thirty-six 
cents  after  the  first  year.  Much  depends 
u | * hi  efficiency,  as  a record  is  kept  of  coal 
consumption  and  compared  with  miles  run, 
in  which  both  tlie  driver  and  fireman  figure. 
Hie  weekly  uverage  for  the  I'nitrd  Kingdom 
is  SO  per  week  of  sixty  hours:  overtime  in  (lie 
week,  after  the  sixty  hours.  i«  one  ami  n 
quarter  time;  Sunday,  time  and  a half. 

Engine-cleaning  i«  one  of  the  few  rlasse* 
of  railway  lals>r  in  whieli  boys  are  employed, 
although  it  i*  not  hy  any  mean*  confined  to 
hoys.  Hie  minimum  age  at  which  box*  ate 
employed  I*  fourteen  year*,  with  a weekly 
wage  running  between  $1.75  and  $3. 

Signal  fitters  and  linesmen,  who  belong  to 
the  da**  of  mucliinc-shnp  workers,  generally 
work  iimh-r  specially  favored  condition*.  The 
signal  system  on  ail  the  English  railways  is 
most  thorough,  and  it  receives  a watchful 
•■are  day  and  night.  The  uverage  wage  paid 
|h-i  week  in  the  I'nittsl  Kingdom  .work*  out 
at  $5.75  to  $7.30  per  week.  Hie  workmen 
have  a flf tv-si x-hoitf  week,  with  overtime  at 
one-fourth  extra  for  week  days  and  half- 
time  extra  for  Sunday*. 

Wages  of  hrakenten  lire  $3.25  to  $5.75  per 
week  for  the  first  class,  nr  those  who  have 
in-1  I teen  promoted  from  switchmen,  and 
$5.75  to  $7  for  tlie  second  claa*:  while  the 
maximum  pay  is  reached  only  after  year*  of 
service  by  the  advance  of  thirty-five  cent*  per 
week  per  year.  Ten  hour*  per  day,  or  sixty 
|m-i  week,  is  the  rule  in  England  ami  Wale*, 
mid  twelve  in  Scotland.  The  wage*  of  switch- 
men per  week  do  not  vary  much  from  the 
brakemun  class. 


| Signalmen  are  divided  into  first,  second, 
and  third  classes.  The  weekly  pay  for  sixty 
I hours  of  the  third  class  is  from  $5.25  to 
$5.75,  the  increase  lieing  by  twenty-five  cents 
per  week  per  year:  the  second  class  receive* 
$11  for  a forty  eight  hour  week:  the  first  and 
special  class  from  $11.25  to  $7  per  week  of 
forty-eight  hour*.  Promotion*  are  made 
from  cImhs  to  das*  a*  vacancies  occur.  In 
addition  to  wage*,  some  uf  the  road*  pay  a 
bonus  to  signalmen  ranging  from  $5  to  $25 
or  $30.  according  to  wage*  received.  Thi* 
bonus  affect*  the  whole  class  of  signalmen, 
mid  is  in  the  nature  of  a recognition  of  good 
service  rendered. 

Tirkrt-eollrctor*  receive  un  uveragp  weekly 
wage  for  the  I'nlted  Kingdom  of  $5.3(1,  and 
work  sixty  hours  |ier  week. 

The  average  wage  per  week  for  railway 
porters  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  $4.3(i.  hut 
there  is  a rising  srale  for  time  service,  which 
never  ex  reed*  $3.73  per  week.  This  class  i» 
*o  largely  la-m-fited  bv  "lips"  uud  “ Christ- 
ma*  Isixes  ” that  it  i*  hy  far  the  most  lucra- 
tive position  obtainable. 


An  Automatic  Money  Assorter 

I A machine  lias  just  Wen  invented  in 
| Prajfue  for  assorting  coins.  Tlie  inventor 
claims  that  it  will  assort  metal  coin*  which 
i have  Iws-n  thrown  together,  rogardle**  of 
! their  denomination*,  placing  each  drnonti- 
i nation  in  a separate  hasket.  The  various 
coin*  are  thrown  indiscriminately  into  a 
funnel  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  from 
the  funnel  they  slide  downward,  alighting 
on  a spiral  track.  This  track  has  a proto-t- 
ing edge  or  raised  border  containing  slit* 
i corresponding  to  the  various  sixrs  of  the 
coin*.  As  tip*  coin*  of  various  denomina- 
lion*  glide  downward  on  . to  the  track. 

1 through  Mime  peculiar  meelianisin  of  tlie 
machine  they  pas*  through  the  *lits  corre- 
sponding lo  their  various  sire*,  entering  their 
respective  basket*  at-  the  bottom  nf  the 
machine.  It  i*  said  that-  several  firm*  han- 
dling large  ummtnt*  of  coin  daily  have  trird 
the  machine  with  satisfactory  result*. 

The  same  principle  is  not  unknown  in 
Florida  and  California,  where  it  is  adopted 
for  siring  orange*. 


A HOMK  COMFORT. 

Thc  mn<t«  at  Rosnss's  Psssnsf  Ils*sri  nv«ro»ATrii  Milk 
fuaawwtriM-d)  ure  comvcmcnce.  ecomomy,  pari'  - t’w  a in  all 
rcciLt*  Clllirvr  for  m*ll(  or  cream  In  ltii»  iinxtiact  th*  natural 
imllt  flavor  ia  relumed.  Suitable  lor  Irulti,  erreak,  tea  and 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

Don’t  simply 
“get  a cakeof  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears’  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 
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A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 


( Continued  from  paj^r  26.) 

thf  fox.  n»  Emilio  surely  hud  done.  The  Pnnnc-ci  temper  Hltnuld 
find  out  flint  one  member  of  the  family  could  control  it.  when 
such  control  nerved  liii  purpose. 

He  wan  on  fire  with  * lust  for  action  an  lie  made  his  resolutions. 
Ycrr’ft  coolness  tn  him.  even  avoidance  of  him.  had  struck  hammer- 
like  blows  upon  his  amour  proper.  He  saw  her  now — yes.  he  aaw 
her — coming  down  the  stair*  behind  I’cppinn.  Had  they  been  to- 
gether! Did  they  talk  together.  the  cold,  the  prudish  signorinn 
Inglese — so  he  called  Yere  now  in  his  auger — and  the  former 
decoy  of  Maria  Portunatn? 

And  then  a horrible  conception  of  Foulin'*  rfile  in  all  this 
darted  into  his  mind,  ami  for  n moment  he  thought  of  Hermlone 
as  a blind  innocent,  like  his  suWrvient  mother,  of  Vere  a*  a 
preordained  victim.  Then  the  blood  coursed  through  his  veins  like 
(lie.  mid  he  felt  us  if  he  could  no  longer  sit  still  in  the  boat. 

“Avanti!  avanti!”  he  cried  to  the  sailors.  * I>io  miot  There 
•*  enough  brrat  to  sail..  Run  up  the  -sail ! Madonna  Kanti**ima! 
We  shall  not  lie  at  Naples  till  it  is  night.  Avanti!  avanti!" 

Then  he  lay  Ixiek.  crossed  his  urms  Ix-hind  his  head,  mid,  with  an 
effort,  closed  his  eyes 

lie  was  determined  10  lx-  calm,  not  to  let  himsrlf  go,  He  put 
liis  fingers  on  his  pulse. 

“That  cursed  fever!  1 believe  it  is  coming  buck.”  he  mid  to 
himself. 

He  wondered  bow  soon  the  signora  would  arrange  tbal.dinncr 
on  the  island.  He  did  not.  feel  an  if  he  could  wait  long  without 
seeing  Vere  again.  Hut  would  it  ever  be  |K>**ibte  tn  see  her  uloneT 
Kmilio  saw  hci  alone.  Hi*  white  hairs  brought  him  privileges. 
He  might  take  her  out  ii]>on  the  sea. 

'The  Maichesino  atill  had  his  fingers  on  his  pulse.  Surely  it 
was  nattering  very  strangely.  Like  many  young  Italians,  be  was 
h mixture  of  fearlessness  and  weakness*  of  boldness  mid  child- 
blmw. 

" I must  go  to  mamma!  I must  have  medicine — the  doctor," 
he  thought,  anxiously.  “There  is  something  wrong  with  me. 
Perhaps  I have  been  Inokul  on  by  the  evil  eye.” 

Ana  down  he  went  to  the  bottom  of  a gulf  of  depression. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

Hr.RMio.M:  was  very  thankful  that  the  Murchrslno  had  gone. 
Slu-  felt  that  the  lunch  had  been  a failure,  und  was  sorry.  Hut 
*he  had  dpne  her  best.  Vere  and  the  young  man  himself  had  frus- 
tinted  her,  slu-  thought.  It  was  a bore  having  to  entertain  any 
one  in  the  hot  weather.  As  she  went  upstairs  she  said  to  her- 
*<  If  that  Imt  guest's  addin  had  liecn  the  final  fiasco  of  an  un- 
fortunate morning.  Evidently  he  knew  something  of  Peppina, 
mid  bad  been  shocked  to  find  the  girl  in  the  house.  Emile  had 
told  her — Ifermione — that  she  was  an  impulsive.  Had  ahe  acted 
fisdishly  in  taking  Peppina?  She  had  been  governed  in  the  matter 
by  her  heart,  in  which  dwelt  pity  and  a passion  for  justice.  Sure- 
ly the  sense  of  compassion,  the  love  of  fair  dealing,  could  not  lead 
one  tar  astray.  And  yet,  since  Peppina  had  Ix-en  on  the  island 
the  penes-  of  the  life  there  had  b»rn  lessened.  Emile  had  become 
a little  different,  Vere  too.  And  even  (Jasparr— was  there  not 
■vine  change  in  him? 

.She  thought  of  fSiuliu’s  assertion  that  the  disfigured  girl  had 
tile  evil  eve. 

She  had  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  had  spoken  very  seriously  to 
tilulia,  telling  her  that  she  was  not  lo  communicate  her  foolish 
suspicion  to  the  oilier  servants.  But  certainly  the  joy  of  their 
life  ill  this  House  of  the  Sen  was  nut  what  it  had  been.  And  even 
Vere  had  had  forebodings  with  which  Peppina  luid  lu-en  connected. 
Perhaps  the  air  of  Italy,  this  clear,  this  radiant  atmosphere  which 
seemed  created  to  lie  the  environment  of  happiness.  contained  some 
subtle  poison  ihal  was  working  in  them  all,  turning  them  from 
rool  reason. 

She  thought  of  Kmilc.  railing  up  la-fore  her  his  big  frame,  his 
(•owerful  fare  with  the  steady  eves.  And  a wave  of  depression 
went  over  her.  as  she  understood  how  very  much  site  had  relied 
on  him  sines-  the  death  of  Maurice.  Without  him  she  would  in- 
deed have  been  n derelict. 

Again  that  bitter  flood  of  curiosity  welled  up  in  her.  She  won- 
dered where  Vere  was,  but  she  did  not  go  to  the  girl's  room. 
Instead.  »Im*  went  to  her  own  sitting  room  Yesterday  she 
had  been  re*  1 1-**,  She  had  felt  driven.  To-day  she  felt 

wn  worse.  Hut  today  aha  knew  what  yesterday  sna  had  not 
known  A cre's  solitary  oeeupntion.  Why  had  not  Yere  told  her, 
confided  in  her!  It  was  a very  simple  matter.  The  only  reason 
why  it  now  assumed  nn  importance  to  her  was  la-cause  it  had  been 
so  carefully  concealed.  Why  had  not  Vere  told  her  nil  about  it, 
a*  she  told  her  other  little  mutters  of  their  island  life,  freely, 
without  even  a thought  of  hesitation? 

She  sought  Hu-  reason  of  this  do  pm  lure  wlileh  was  paining  her. 
But  ut  tlrst  she  did  not  find  it. 

Perhaps  Vere  wunltd  to  give  her  a surprise.  For  a moment 
her  heart  grew  lighter.  Wre  might  Is-  preparing  something  lo 
please  or  astonish  her  mother,  and  Kmilc  might  lie  in  the  aecret, 
might  l«-  assisting  in  some  way.  But  no!  Vere**  mysterious  oc- 
cupation had  been  followed  too  long  And  then  Emile  had  not 
nlwaya  known  what  it  was.  Hr  had  only  known  lately. 

Those  long  reverie*  of  Vere'*  upon  the  mii.  when  she  lay  in 
(he  little  boat  in  the  shadow  east  by  the  t-llffa  over  the  Saint's 
Pool — they  were  the  prelude  to  work;  imaginative,  creative,  per- 
haps. 

And  Vere  was  not  neventeen. 

Ilermione  smiled  to  herself  rather  bitterly,  thinking  of  the  ig- 
norin'*-. of  the  inevitable  folly  of  yontli.  The  child,  no  doubt, 
had  dreams  of  fame.  What  clever,  what  imaginative  and  ener- 


getic child  has  not  such  dreams  at  some  period  or  other?  How 
absurd  we  all  an-,  thinking  to  climb  Lo  tin-  stars  almost,  ns  soon 
us  we  can  see  them! 

And  then  tb«  smile  died  away  from  Hermioiie's  lips,  as  the 
great  tendcrnesB  of  the  mother  within  her  was  moved  by  the 
thought  of  the  disappointment*  that  come  with  greater  knowl- 
edge of  life.  Vere  would  suffer  when  she  learned  lire  truth,  when 
she  knew  the  meaning  of  failure. 

t^uit©  simply  and  naturally  Hermione  was  including  her  child 
inevitably  within  the  circle  oi  her  own  disaster. 

If  Emile  knew,  why  did  he  not  tell  Vere  what  he  had  told  her 
mother? 

But  Emile  had  surely  shown  much  greater  interest  in  Vere  just 
lately  Ilian  ever  before? 

Was  Emile  helping  Vere  iu  what  she  was  doing?  But  if  he  wm* 
then  he  must  believe  in  Vere'*  rapacity  to  do  something  that  wa* 
worth  doing. 

Ilermione  knew  the  almost  terrible  sincerity  of  Artoi*  in  the 
things  of  the  intellect,  his  clear,  unwavering  judgment,  hi*  rut  hie** 
truthfulness.  Nothing  would  ever  turn  him  from  that.  Nothing, 
unless  he — 

Her  face  became  suddenly  scarlet,  then  pule.  A monstrous  ides 
had  sprung  up  in  her  mind,  an  idea  so  monstrous  that  she  strove 
to  thrust  it  away  violently,  without  even  contemplating  it.  Why 
hud  Vere  not  told  her?  There  must  be  hohic  good  and  sutfu-ici-t 
reason.  Vrhrmently — to  ••scape  from  that  monstrous  idea — *h< 
sought  it.  Why  had  everything  else  in  her  child  been  revealed 
to  her,  only  thia  one  thing  been  hidden  from  her? 

She  searched  the  past,  Vere  and  herself  in  that  past.  And  now. 
despite  her  emotion,  her  full  intelligence  was  roused  up  and  at 
work.  And  presently  slu-  remembered  that  Emile  and  Vere  shared 
the  knowledge  of  her  own  desire  to  create,  and  her  utter  failure 
to  sue* red  in  creation.  Emile  knew  the  whole  naked  truth  of 
that-  Vera  did  not.  But  Vere  knew  something.  Could  that 
mutual  knowl.-dgc  ba  the  reason  of  this  mutual  secrecy?  A* 
women  often  do,  Ilermione  had  leaped  into  the  very  core  of  the 
heart  of  the  truth,  had  leaped  nut  of  the  void,  guided  by  some 
strange  instinct  never  alive  in  man.  But  ns  women  very  seldom 
do,  she  shrank  away  from  he  place  she  hud  gained.  Insteud  of 
triumphing  she  was  afraid.  She  rriucniliered  how  often  her  imag- 
ination had  betrayed  her,  liovy  it  had  rn-uted  phantoms,  had  ruined 
for  her  the  lagging  hours.  Again  and  again  she  had  said  to  her- 
self, “ I will  beware  of  it.’*  Now  she  uccused  it  of  playing  her 
false  once  more,  of  running  wild.  Sharply  she  pulled  herself  up. 
She  was  assuming  things.  That  was  her  great  fault,  to  assume 
that  things  were  that  which  js-rhap*  they  were  not. 

How  often  Emil©  had  told  her  not  to  trust  her  imagination! 
She  would  heed  him  now.  She  knew  nothing.  She  did  not  even 
know  for  <er!ain  that  Vere's  llnsli,  Vere’s  abrupt  hesitation  at 
hutch,  were  a betrayal  of  the  child's  secret. 

But  that  she  would  find  out. 

Again  the  fierce  curiosity  besieged  and  took  possession  of  Iter. 
She  was  a mother.  A mother  hud  right*.  Surely  she  had  n right 
to  know  wliat  another  knew  of  her  child. 

“ I will  usk  Vere."  she  said  to  herself. 

Once  before  she  had  said  to  herself  that  she  would  do  that,  and 
she  had  not  done  it.  She  had  felt  that  to  do  it  would  he  a humilia- 
tion. But  now  *he  wn*  resolved  to  do  it.  for  she  knew  more  of  her 
own  condition  and  was  more  afraid  of  herself.  She  begun  to  feel 
like  une  who  has  undergone  a prolonged  strain  of  work,  who  be- 
lieve* that  it  has  not  been  too  great  ami  ha*  been  capably  supported, 
and  who  suddenly  is  aware  of  « yielding,  of  a downward  and  out- 
ward movement,  like  a wide  and  spreading  disintegration,  in  which 
brain,  nerves,  the  whole  body.  are  involved. 

\et  what  bad  been  tire  strain  that  she  bad  liecn  supporting, 
that  now  suddenly  she  ix-gan  tn  feel  too  much?  Tin-  strain  of 
a loss.  Time  should  have  eased  it.  But  bad  time  eased  it,  or 
only  lengthened  the  |**riod  during  which  she  bad  been  forced 
to  carry  her  load?  People  ought  to  get  accustomed  to  things.  She 
knew  that  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  human  body,  the 
human  mind,  the  human  heart,  can  get  accustomed— bv  which  i* 
apparently  meant  can  cease  passionately  and  instinctively  to  strive 
to  repel — ran  get  accustomed  to  nnvthing.  Well,  she  could  not. 
Never  could  she  get  accustomed  to  the  low  of  love,  of  man's  love. 
The  whole  world  might  proclaim  its  proverb*.  For  her  they  had 
no  truth.  For  her — and  for  how  many  other  silent  women! 

And  now  suddenly  she  felt  that  for  years  she  had  been  strug- 
gling. and  that  the  struggle  told  upon  1ut  fur  more  than  she  hud 
ever  *unpeeted.  Nothing  must  be  added  to  her  burden  or  she  would 
►ink  down.  The  dust  would  cover  her.  She  would  lx-  us  nothing 
--or  she  would  !*•  as  something  terrible,  nameless. 

She  must  ask  Vere.  do  what  she  had  said  to  her*©’ f that  she 
would  not  do.  l'ule*H  she  bad  the  complete  confidence  of  her  child 
she  could  not  continue  to  do  without  the  cherishing  love  *hc  hud 
lost.  Slie  MAW  herself  a cripple,  something  manned.  Hitherto 
*he  hud  l«ne»  supported  by  Messed  human  crutches:  by  Vere. 
Emile,  fluspare.  How  heavily  slip  had  leaned  upon  them!  She 
knew  that  now.  How  heavily  she  must  slill  lean  if  she  were  to 
continue  on  her  way.  And  a fierce,  nn  almost  savage  something, 
desperate  and  therefore  arbitrary,  said  within  her: 

“ I will  keep  the  little  that  I have:  I will — I will.** 

"The  little*''  Had  she  said  that?  It  was  wicked  of  her  to  say 
that.  But  slu*  had  had  the  wonderful  thing.  Xhe  hud  held  for  n brief 
time  the  magic  of  the  world  within  the  hollow  »f  her  hand*,  with- 
in (he  shadow  of  lo  r heart.  And  the  others?  Children  slip  from 
l heir  parents'  lives  into  the  arms  of  another  love  whose  call  menus 
more  to  1ln-m  than  Ihe  voices  of  those  who  made  them  love. 
Friend*  drift  away,  scarcely  knowing  why.  divided  from  each  other 
(Continued  on  j>nge  -V).) 
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The  Algerian  Sheep  Trade 

Tub  Algeria*  sheep  ind«  l**t  ynr  did  an 
improving  lm*ii»c>*.  Chu-tly  l»cr#iiw  Ik 
Conalantine  an>l  .Mai-r  province*  ninlniHitn] 
te  the  iftiritim  of  Oran,  Dial  had  hitherto 
monopolized  I hr  trad*.  (Hhrr  rirminntah«w 
profniAC  writ  for  enterprise  in  llii*  direc- 
tion i l In*  iiH- reusing  demand  in  Europe** 
market*  for  Ail'd  out  mutton,  the  proximity 
of  the  countries  of  exportation  (Morocco) 
and  int|<orfaiion  (France):  ami  in  Alpria 
the  immense  iwrnw  of  land  adaptable  to 
*-hrrp 

In  t trail  the  trade"*  tn.i  leading  firm*  art' 
the  " iJtivw  t 'oni|«uiy  “ acid  I hr  “ Miirep  I 
Society  of  Oran";  the  first  with  a member-  | 
abip  of  fourteen  Kttmprana  ami  three  m- 
tivn,  t lie  other  with  twenty  associate*.  six 
of  vboai  again  are  native*.  Control  in  melt 
ciw  h by  a ennuniUee  of  five,  who  live  at 
(Iran.  and  assign  to  the  other  metnbrr*  cer- 
tain tract*  of  land  for  noinngemf-tit.  Kune 
jn-an  number*,  although  of  sound  Kiitiminl 
standing.  mil«t  qualify  by  payment  of  $oOUU, 
hit  with  the  native  mends-rs  wImj  ar*1  not  in 
u posit ion  1*0  to  pay  entrance  i*  deducted 
from  tlieir  share  of  profit*. 

The  operation*  of  •erii’lir*  are  of  a three- 
fold nature:  sheep  buying.  *'  fatting.''  and 

selling.  In  thin  tir«t  re*j*-et  a ptUMfim 
only  of  the  purchases  i*  effected  in  tin* 
market*.  Mince  the  Aral*  tril**»— the  niuin 
source  of  »upply — move  eonatantlv  about  cite 
enuntry.  Heme  «ltet-p  dealer*  heroin  e HO- 
mad*,  and  employ  a*  buyer*  »iuall  living 
armies  of  tite  native*.  These  receive  ae- 
• ording  to  rr»uP*  from  $li  a month  to  $10 
and  more  weekly.  A*  a precaution,  too. 
»udi  buyer*  are  selected  by  the  native  mem- 
ber* of  a Uoird.  The  date  of  a **«clety‘*  ad- 
vent a*  a buyer  into  the  country  l*  guvrriMsI 
by  the  weather.  If  Hie  ruin*  are  early, 
ha*te  i»  made  to  buy  before  September.  if 
not,  the  eu*lnm  i*  to  temporize.  I*nrrhaa- 
oi jr  begun.  continue*  into  spring  ami  later. 

<>rii-  meilmd  of  sl<t-e|>  rji-irig  l*  the  leasing 
out  of  stuck.  A native  lias  MiHikil  to  hi* 
rare  a certain  head  of  sheep  on  which  he  1 
pay*  the  duty  l Iwylik I . while  he, keep*  the 
milk.  When  *n)e  take*  place  the  parties  to 
the  rout  rad  -hare  the  profit*,  hatch  least 
i*  branded  with  flic  mark  of  the  caretaker, 
who,  hy  local  tuxlmn.  is  responsible  for  the 
di-apf>earatiee  and  the  theft  of  sheep  ur 
llteir  con Himipt ion  by  ariltl  animal*,  Owa- 
-tonally  tin-  leaner  supplies  half  the  abep.  | 
Iterd*. 

It*  purehaam  completed,  the  aociety  | 

draught*  I lie  herd*  *111  foot  to  the  " fat-  1 

ting"  destinations  in  the  Tell  country.  Kail  i 
mad*  are  not  generally  aceemihle,  ami  the  I 

expense  forhid*  *ueh  transportation,  Hood  I 

shepherds  will,  moreover.  let  their  sheep  j 

grate  on  the  way.  and  *0  deliver  t kern  in 
tair  condition.  One  flock  after  a three 
months'  journey  from  the  interior  had  de- 
teriorated only  thirty  cent*  a head.  The 
wieiety  meanwhile  ha*  hired  for  fatting 
purpo*i-*  old  "run*"  and  laud*  left  fallow  ] 

by  the  cultivator*,  which  la»t.  in  l:k)7.  let  I 

•in  an  average  for  $1.40  an  acre  Appor-  1 

lioument  tlia'  follow*  i*  to  raise  the  sheep 
in  winter  an«l  the  nutumu  on  "soiled'' 
ground,  and  turn  them  out  at  " forcing " 
time  on  the  better  land*  held  in  reserve.  In 
I no",  230  acre*  >uilic«*i  a herd  of  7-V>  hcfnrc 
" forcage,"  which  new-wilab-d  tlie  employ- 
ment of  ‘SW  urn*  more.  In  certain  osn 
iminities,  again,  th«re  exist*  another  mean* 
of  location;  the  *'  fattenrr  " or  breeder  pay1* 

2%  cents  a head. 

Stuck  upon  arrival  nt  the  “fatting" 
ground  in  divided  into  herd*  «>f  7*M*  (4iny**e). 
and  7 &0  (Sheep  Society).  Stnbtilalion  i* 
unknown.  In  charge  of  each  thick  i*  a Euro- 
pent)  shepherd  <$IH  a moiuli  salary  i.a— i*led 
by  two  native  Arab  helper*.  a shepherd  and 
n ntght  watchman  <$K  each  a month). 

“ Eat  ting  " Cost*  forty  c»-nt«  a lino]  inclusive 
The  age  at  which  In  fatten  i*  from  two  to 
live  year*  old.  In  March  and  April  shn-p 
are  '*  ripe."  Exportation  begin*  at  mid- 
March.  Oran  farmer*  have  succeeded  in 
large  export*  of  spring  inuiton.  in  ltm"  at 
Oran  sixteen  cent*  a pound  «r*»  paid  for 
mutton  of  the  previous  mid-March,  a price 
that  fell  three  cent*  and  more  tin*  following 
month.  trad  shrank  still  further  a*  the 
whole  thri-e  province*  supplied  tin-  market. 

This  elimination  over,  effort*  are  dtrected 
to  the  ” iatling"  of  remaining  stock 
against  mid-April.  When  there  are  left 


but  the  animal*  who  take  unkindly  to  the 
process _ the**-  are  turned  out  ou  the  stub 
Me*  and  in  the  vineyard*  until  tbe  autumn 
market.  In  the  south  of  France  such  stock 
for  furl  her  " falling  *’  is  in  great  demand. 

Transport  from  Oran  to  Miiwillw  ami- 
pie*  two  day*,  and  coats  forty  cent*  net  a 
hi-ad.  Sheep  are  not  affected  much  by  tl»e 
H-a  voyage,  -lime  is  llu-ir  shipping  month, 
previous  to  which  they  are  so  -horn  as  to 
js-mit  a regrowth  a*  protection  Freight 
insurance  i«  * I j.i  $looo.  In  ItttlU  (Iran 
port,  which  fociisc*  the  trade,  imported  from 
Mororro  130.(147  In-ad  of  *heep,  and  exported 
to  .Marseilles  331,42!).  In  11)06  imjstrt*  had 
shrunk  to  111.042.  and  export*  risen  to 

Four  breed*  of  «hc*-p  distinguish  Oran 
commerce;  "The  llanmiiuu*."  which  are  the 
must  esteemed ; "the  Harrar*.’*  easy  am 
inal*  to  fatten;  “Die  Chela  I la*."  with  fine 
wool;  and  the  Tell  sheep,  that  sell  cheapest 
in  the  Marseilles  market.  Then*  an*,  be- 
side*. the  Moroccan  varieties  and  the  small 
oughiLt.  Algerian  wool  U reckoned  of 
superior  quality  to  Moroccan.  Of  this  prod- 
uct France  i*  also  an  extensive  buyer. 
Sheep’*  milk  i*  an  important  item.  Houth- 
ent  A rates  drink  it.  and  make  it  into  butter 
of  a primitive  description.  Tell  breeder* 
keep  tlie  milk  for  lambs. 


On  the  Dead  Level 

!)■  I were  a rannilstl  1>ad  and  bold 
And  king  of  a coralline  coast  of  gold. 

I wool  I have  no  iim*  for  the  mm  or  wheat. 
Nor  the  pig  nor  the  cow  would  | up  and  eat ; 
Hut  if  I «.-re  n cannibal  I Slid  anil  had 
I would  live  on  civilized  man,  egwd! 

If  t wire  a rannilsil  king  acute 
I would  pluck  me  nn  arrow  and  up  and 
about 

l If  ever  I ketrhed  him  in  a lw«gi 
That  bipeii  bully  the  street  iwr  hog. 

Ami  tip  with  hi*  heels  mid  into  tin-  pot 
I would  l>oil  hi*  |»>rk  and  serve  him  hot. 

If  I were  a ranniltal  island  chief 
I would  give  mv  apfiriitr  relief 
Ou  the  shivering  -bank*  and  the  shuddering 
shins 

Of  tie’s*1  who  are  guilty  of  cardinal  *jtn, 

I would  eat.  for  one.  having  done  to  death. 
The  condemned  galoot  with  the  garlic 
breath. 


If  I were  a cannibal  tried  and  true 
Ti*  a*  like  a*  not  that  I'd  feast  on  you! 
And  von  net-dn  t get  wrathy  and  mil  me 
f<s*l 

Till  you  mv  my  point — keep  cool ! keep  i*sd! 
I woithl  cat  myself  (here  the  meter  halts!) 
For  there's  none  of  us  quiii*  devoid  of  fault*. 

Kobf.rti  h I * IV  K. 


Our  Four  Time  Sections 

Kykrt  nation  has  its  own  time  standard, 
but  the  t'liit'*!  States  ha*  four.  The»e  time 
MX-t ions.  MS  they  arc  called,  were  intrrslured 
in  the  year  |xs:t.  chietly  for  the  hrnefii  of 
the  railroad*,  and  arc  known  as  the  eastern, 
central,  mountain,  and  1’ieiHf.  The  eastern 
section  extends  from  the  Aliunde  mast  to 
tin  im-gular  line  drawn  frum  Jletroil  M 
Charleston,  South  Carolinu;  the  central  in- 
elude*  all  la-tween  this  line  and  another  ex- 
tending front  Hisnmrck,  North  Dakota,  to 
the  in-mi  lit  of  the  Itio  (iraiide;  the  mountain 
rvli-ml*  from  here  to  the  wewtern  boundary 
of  Montana,  Idaho,  I'tah.  and  Arizona;  and 
the  I'aclMc  includes  all  tin*  remainder  of  the 
country  to  the  I’acitic  coast. 

The  difference  in  time  Iwtn-evn  adjoining 
sections  is  one  hour.  *o  that  when  it.  is 
twelve  o'clock  in  New  York  City  it  is  eleven 
0‘doek  at  ( hicago.  ten  o'clock  at  Denver, 
and  nine  o'clock  at  San  Francisco,  The 
true  local  time  of  any  place  i*  slower  or 
faster  than  the  standard  time  according  ax 
the  place  is  west  or  east  of  the  time  merid- 
ian: thus  the  local  time  at  |U>«ton  is  six- 
teen minutes  faster  than  eastern  standard 
time,  while  at  HufTalo  it  ia  sixteen  minutes 
slower. 
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For  the  Welfare  of  the  Traveller 


, To  give  it  hotel  tall  the  comforts  of  a homo, 
together  with  luxuries  such  as  only  the  wealthy 
can  ordinarily  hope  (o  enjoy,  is  a problem 
! worth  the  attention  of  any  man.  It  is  only 
, within  the  laid  few  years  that  the  high  de* 
j velopmcnt  of  civilization  in  America,  the  vast 
I grow  th  of  our  cities,  and  the  ceaseless  ebb  ami 
1 How  of  tlie  great  tides  of  travel  have  pointed 
| to  the  possibilities  of  hotel  development.  Tin- 
amount  of  study,  of  experiment,  mid  of  down- 
right hard  work  that  has  been  appluxl  to  this 
development  simply  overwhelms  with  sur- 
prise the  layman  who  studies  the  art  and 
science  devoted  to  the  itlea.  Take,  for  example 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  in  which,  perhaps,  morr 
■ comfort*  and  luxuries  can  Ik*  found  than  in 
! anv  other  hotel  in  the  world.  It  contains  all 
the  things  usual  in  a first  • visas  hotel,  and 
- many  thing*  unusual.  It*  locution,  facing  a 
I park  full  of  semi-tropical  flowers  arid  foliage,  is 
not  only  picturesque,  but.  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  San  Francisco,  within  easv  access  of  the 
railroad  and  teteamahip  lines,  huriness  centres, 
and  theatres.  All  tlie  street -car  line*  carry 
or  transfer  passengers  to  the  hotel  door* . 

I Tlie  house  is  fireproof  and  equimicd  with 
the  most  approved  ventilating,  lighting,  and 
hpating  apparatus.  Every  bath  is  a big  gem 
of  porcelain  set  in  gleaming  silver  The  table 
and  wines  and  service  are  Ijettcr  than  what 
one  can  find  at  the  Ritz,  in  Paris,  or  the 
, Carlton,  in  London-  All  these  qualities  arc 
mere  essentials  to  it-s  rank  as  a good  hotel. 

It  is  the  imagination  and  inventiveness,  and 
unceasing  vigilance  employed  to  give  u home- 
like welcome  and  over-ready  attention  to  each 
gui**t,  that  make*  the  St.  Francis  a pleasant 
memory  in  tlie  mind  of  every  one  who  has 
sojourned  there.  Throughout  its  fourteen 
j Honrs  are  busied  an  army  of  5(10  men  and 
women,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  make  visitors 
, happy.  There  is  a discipline,  a perfection  of 
neatness,  and  a complete  preparation  to  meet 
every  d«-mand.  no  matter  how  unusual. 

Little  things  count  for  much.  In  any  good 
hotel  one  finds  fresh  linen,  soup.  etc.  In  the 
!*t.  Francis  each  guest  finds,  besides  a dainty 
jiackct  of  tootli-powder,  an  immaculate  wash- 
cloth in  a aeahxl  package,  a shoe-bru>h.  and 
even  a jxiir  of  slippers,  which  lie  is  invited  to 
take  home  a*  a souvenir. 

There  L*  something  peculiarly  grateful  in  the 
personal  attention  given  to  every  guest  of  the 
hotel  The  array  of  new  toilet  articles  wailing 
to  bo  Used  makes  the  traveller  feel  that  he  is 
slaying  not  at  » house  of  public  entertainment, 
but  at  the  home  of  a hospitable  friend  who  ha* 
thoughtfully  provided  everything  that  will  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  visit. 

As  for  big  things  that  are  new  and  attractive, 
they  ore  legum  and  still  increasing.  At  tin* 
electric  grill  your  steak,  chop,  or  bin!  is  done  to 
precisely  the  right  turn.  Within  the  glittering 
silvern  |H*riiml>uliitor  the  joint  comes  to  table 
piping  hot.  There  an*  two  fioors  devoted  to 
bachelors.  The  hotel  gymnasium  is  managed 
hy  an  instructor  and  is  supplemented  with  a 
Turkish  and  electric- light  bath  and  a sea-water 
shower.  The  Men’s  Club  is  as  elegant  as  any 
elubin  the%vorid,audns|M*rfcctly appointed.  *** 
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(I’onliittinl  from  pope  2&.) 

by  the  innumerable  cliannrU  that  branch  (nan  the  main  Mirant 
of  existence.  Even  a faithful  servant  cannot  In*  more  than  a 

friead. 

There  i*  one  thing  lluit  is  great,  whose  grrut  liras  makes  the 
sum  1 1 lira*  of  all  the  other  things.  Ami  ho  Heriniorte  said,  “ the 
little  thnt  I have,"  ami  there  was  truth  in  it.  Ami  there  was  us 
vital  a truth  in  the  fact  of  her  whole  nature  recognizing  that  little's 
enormous  value  to  her.  Not  for  a moment  did  she  underrate  her 
possession.  Indeed,  she  hud  to  light  against  the  tendeuey  to  ex- 
aggeration. Her  intelleet  said  to  her  that,  in  living  so  deeply 
moved  by  sueh  a thing  as  the  concealment  from  her  Ivy  Yere  of 
something  innocent  of  which  Kinlle  knew,  she  was  making  a water 
drop  into  an  ocean.  Her  intellect  said  that.  Hut  her  Heart  said 
no. 

And  the  voice,  of  her  intellect  sunk  nwav  like  the  frailest  echo 
that  ever  rniml  itN  speetral  imitation  of  n reality.  And  the  voice 
of  her  heart  rang  out  till  it  filled  her  world. 

And  so  the  argument  was  over. 

She  thought  she  heard  a step  la-low,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  into  the  sunshine. 

Car-pa  re  was  there.  It  was  his  hour  of  repose,  and  he  was  smok- 
ing a cigurcttr.  He  was  dressed  in  white  linen,  without  a coat, 
anil  had  a white  linen  hat  on  his  head.  He  Mood  near  the  house, 
apparently  looking  out  to  sea.  And  his  (him-  was  meditative. 
Ilerniionc  watched  him.  The  sight  of  him  reminded  her  of  another 
question  she  wished  to  ask. 

Gaspare  had  one  bund  in  the  pocket  of  his  white  trousers.  With 
the  other  he  held  the  cigarette.  Herinioitc  saw  the  wrwitli*  of 
pale  smoke  ending  hii  and  cva|H>rating  in  the  shining,  twinkling 
air,  which  seemed  full  of  joyous,  dancing  atoms.  Hut  presently 
his  hand  forgot  to  do  it*  work.  The  cigarette,  only  half  smoked, 
went  out,  and  lie  stood  there  us  if  iilungiil  in  profound  thougliL 
Hi  rmione  wondered  w hat  he  was  thinking  aUnil. 

" Casparc!" 

She  Miid  it  softly.  Kvidcntly  he  did  not  hear. 

**  Gaspare!  Cas|Mire!"  . 

Kaoh  time  she  spoke  a little  louder,  hut  still  he  took  no  notice. 
She  Iram-d  farther  out  and  called: 

“ Cus|iurc!” 

This  time  In*  heard  and  started  violently,  dropped  the  cigarette, 
thin,  without  looking  up.  bent  down  slowly,  reeovend  it.  and 
tuim-d  round. 

“ Signora  T" 

The  sun  shone  full  oil  his  upturned  face.  showing  to  tlrrmione 
the  dogged  look  which  roinct lilies  came  to  it  when  anything 
startled  hint. 

•*  I made  you  jump.” 

“ Xu.  signora.” 

“ Hut  I did.  What  were  you  thinking  about T* 

“ Nothing,  signora.  Why  ure  you  not  asleep?” 

He  »|sjke  almost  as  if  she  injured  him  hy  being  awake. 

" I couldn't  sleep  to-day.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  after- 
noon r 

*•  I don't  know,  signora.  Do  you  wish  me  to  do  anything  for 
you?” 

••  Well—” 

She  hiul  a wish  to  clear  tilings  up.  to  force  her  life,  the  lives 
of  those  few  she  cared  for.  out  of  mystery  into  a clear  light. 
Sin-  had  a desire  to  chastise  thought  by  strong,  bracing  action. 

” I rather  want  to  send  n note  to  Don  Kinllio.” 

" Si.  signora.” 

1 1 is  voice  did  not  sound  pleaaed. 

•'  It  is  tno  hot  to  row  all  the  way  to  Naples.  Couldn't  you  go 
to  the  village  and  lake  III.-  tram  to  the  hotel — if  I write  the  note?” 
“ If  you  like,  signora." 

“Or* would  it  Is-  l««s  bother  to  row  as  far  a*  Mergillina.  and 
take  a tram  or  carriage  from  there?” 


“ I can  do  thnt.  signora.” 

He  sounded  a little  more  cheerful. 

“I  think  I'll  write  the  note,  tiaspare.  then.  And  you  might 
take  it  scanetime — whenever  you  like.  You  might  come  ami  fetch 
it  in  live  minutes.” 

“ Very  well,  signora.” 

He  moved  away  and  she  went  to  her  writing-table.  She  sat  down, 
and  slowly,  with  u good  deal  of  hesitation  and  thought,  she  wrote 
part  of  a letter  asking  Kmile  to  come  to  dine  whenever  he  liked 
at  the  island.  And  now  came  the  dilliculty.  She  knew  Kmile 
did  not  want  to  meet  the  Marcliesino  then-.  Yet  she  was  going 
to  nsk  i hem  to  meet  each  other.  She  hail  told  th«-  Marcliesino  so. 
Should  she  tell  Kmile?  I'rrhaps  if  she  dial  he  would  ra-fiuu-  to 
come.  Hut  she  could  never  lay  even  the  smallest  trap  for  a friend. 
So  she  wrote  on,  asking  Kin  lie  to  let  her  know  the  night  he  would 
conic,  ns  she  had  promi»i4l  to  Invite  the  Marcliesino  to  meet  him. 

“lie  a good  friend  mid  do  this  for  me.*'  she  ended,  “even  if  it 
l*»re*  von.  Tlie  Marcliese  lunched  here  alone  with  ua  tn-dav.  and 
it  was  a fiasco.  I think  we  were  veiy  inliospituhle.  and  I want  to 
wipe  away  the  recollection  of  our  dulnras  from  liis  mind.  Gaspare 
will  bring  n»  vonr  answer.” 

‘At  the  liottoni  Mic  wrote  “ Her ni lone."  But  just  as  she  was 
going  to  «cnl  the  letter  in  its  envelope  she  look  it  out  and  added 
“ Uelnrcy " to  lier  Christian  name. 

" Hcnnioiie  Drlarey.”  She  hiokrd  at  the  word*  for  u long  time 
before  she  rang  the  hell  for  Gaspare. 

When  she  gave  him  the  letter,  “Are  you  going  hy  Mcrgellinn  ?” 
Mm-  n«krd  him. 

**  Si.  signora.” 

lie  sI«hhI  Ih-miIc  her  for  n moment,  then,  as  site  said  nothing  more. 
Ini  lied  to  go  out. 

“ Gaspare,  wait  one  minute,”  she  said.  <|im  klv. 

• " Si.  signora.” 

"I  meant  to  ask  you  last  night,  but — well,  we  spoke  of  other 
things,  and  it  was  so  late.  Have  you  ever  noticed  anything  about 
that  boy  ltufTo,  anything  at  all,  that  surprised  you?” 

*'  Surprised  me.  signora?” 

“ Surprised  you.  or  reminded  you  of  anything?” 

” I don't  know  what  you  mean,  signora.” 

Gaspare's  voice  was  hard  and  cold.  He  looked  Meadily  lit  Iler- 
mione,  us  a man  of  strong  character  sometimes  looks  when  he 
wishes  to  turn  his  eyes  away  front  Ihc  giants-  of  another^  but  will 
riot.  Is-raiiM-  of  his  manhood. 

Ilrrmioiir  hesitated  to  go  on.  hut  soiiM-lliing  drove  her  to  tie  more 
explicit.  . 

" Have  you  ever  noticed  in  ItllfTo  a likeness  to— to  your  pa 
dione?”  sin-  said,  slowly. 

“My  padrone!” 

Gaspare's  great  rye*  drop|ied  into  hers,  and  he  stood  looking 
on  the  Moor.  She  saw  n deep  Hush  cover  his  brown  skin. 

“ I urn  sure  you  have  noticed  it,  Gaspare,"  she  said.  '*  I ran 
•i-e  you  have.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me!” 

At  tlvut  nioineut  she  felt  angry  with  herself,  und  almost  angry 
with  him.  Had  he  noticed  this  strange,  this  subtle  resemblance 
between  the  ll slier  hoy  and  the  dead  man  at  once,  long  liefore 
she  had?  Had  lie  been  swifter  to  nee  such  a tiling  than  she? 
"What  do  you  mean,  signora?  W'liat  are  you  talking  about?” 
lie  looked  ugly. 

“ How  can  a lisher  boy,  a nothing  from  Mergcllina,  look  like  my 
padrone?” 

Now  he  lifted  his  eye*,  and  they  were  fierce — nr  so  she  thought. 
“Signora,  how  ran  you  any  mieli  a thing?” 

” Gaspare?**  she  exclaimed,  astonished  at  his  sudden  vehemence. 
“Signora — scii-i ! Hut — hut  there  will  never  be  another  like 

my  |uidrnne.” 

lie  o|M-m<|  the  door  and  went  iiuickly  out  of  the  room,  nnd 
when  the  door  shut  it  wa*  as  if  an  iron  door  shut  upon  a furnace. 

(To  6e  Continued.} 
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The  Locust  Story  Outclassed 

The  king  commanded  the  wort  •tory- 
leller  t«»  unfold  n narrative  without  tan  end. 

"Once  on  ii  time  there  wa*  a huge  build- 
ing fillril  with  corn,"  la-gnn  tlw  *tory  teller 
*•  An  enurmou*  *wartn  of  liH-u*t«  awt*ipod 
down  on  this  tremendous  edilirr  and— ” 

•'Stop!”  commamlnl  the  king.  "That 
tale  i*  a lu-anhd  e lie* t mil.  I want  •nme- 
thinjj  new;  but  it  must  la*  a atory  without 
an  end.’’ 

The  "tory-teller  departed.  Several  hours 
later  he  returned  and  wa»  admitted  to  the 
royal  prewnce. 

“ Oh.  moat  mighty  monarch."  he  l*-gan. 
’*  I have  found  one  who  ran  regale  you  with 
a atory  whieh  ia  devoid  of  roncliuiou." 

“ Produce!"  erietl  the  king. 

The  atory -teller  |>a»*ed  fi«an  the  throne 
room,  hut  main  returned,  lie  wan  acvotn 
panted  by  a woman. 

**  Your  highne**.  thi*  lady  will  tell  a 
atory  whieh  ha*  no  end."  announced  the 
story-teller. 

. Then  the  woman  told  the  king  everything 
ahe  wa«  going  to  purrba*e  when  her  fcu* 
hand  had  hia  aalarv  rained. 

The  king  was  still  lintcuing. 


Insectfle 

"Titr.  Pyramid*  are  pretty  thoroughly 
coie red  with  hieroglyphic*." 

“I'ffb!  Them  nasty  things-  I lisle  the 
termini” 


The  Burnt-cork  Circle 

” Mimtaii  Miihu.km  an.  ah  lui*  ah  riddle.” 
“Mr.  Hones,  we  -hall  la*  delighted  to 
have  you  propound  it.” 

” Yesaali:  hut  hit  ain't  nothin’  lak  flat. 
Ah  jeata  desires  to  ax  yo'  what  am  de  dif- 
ference* Iwtween  ah  ntorekeeper  whose  hli-i 
ne**  i*  improvin'  an'  a man  who  arleet* 
feather*  fo’  sofa  pillow*?” 

"That*  a pretty  hard  nut  to  rrack.  Mr. 
l$onr*.  N'ow  what  i*  the  difference  between 
a storekeeper  who-**  hu*ine*a  ia  improving 
and  a man  who  “elect*  feather*  for  sofa 
pillows?'' 

“ De  ntorekeeper’*  btminea*  is  pickin'  up. 
sii'  de  other  man's  business  i*  pickin'  down.” 
“Mr.  T.  X.  firr  will  sing  the  pathetic 
ballad.  ' He  Married  Himnelf  to  a Marcel 
Wave,  and  Now  He's  all  at  Sea.'  '* 


The  Worm 

Teacher  /fo  ch»a»f.  "Did  you  know, 
children,  tjist  the  Uautiful  silk  dre*~e* 
worn  hy  Indie*  «-oine  from  little  worm»?'' 

ItEWaiK  r erritrdly/.  “ Ycs'm.  That  * our 
papas.” 


Complete  Ignorance 

A I'ERTAiif  Sumlay -school  class  in  I'liihs- 
delphia  consist*  for  the  most  part  of 
youngster*  who  live  in  the  poorer  district* 
of  the  city.  One  Sumlay  the  teacher  told 
t he  dans  aliout  Cain  and  Atiel,  and  the  fol- 
lowing week  she  turned  to  Jimmie,  a 
diniiiiiilisc  lad  who,  however,  had  not  l*cen 
present  the  orevlou*  session. 

" Jimmie.  she  said.  "I  want  you  to  tell 
me  who  killed  Abel.'' 

” Ain't  no  U*e  i-kin'  me.  teurher.”  re- 
pli«*d  dimmic;  ”1  didn’t  even  know  he  was 
dead.” 


Roumania’s  Newspapers 

There  are  2M  different  jniM lent  inn*  in 
Rouiuaniii.  comprising  JO  dailies.  I2.'»  #wk- 
lies.  101  monthlies,  mid  37  which  appear 
irregularly.  Naturally  llurharcst.  t capi- 
tal, lead*,  with  IMI  publications  to  it-  credit 
-23  dailies.  31  weeklies.  7'»  montlilic.  and 
311  appearing  nt  interval*.  After  Mucharc«t 
conic  Dolj,  with  20  puhlimtions,  Hruilu,  with 
15.  and  .Jassy,  with  I '2. 

The  total  number  of  publication*  handled 
l»y  the  Roumanian  post-office*  in  lOUti  was 
131,218,322.  One  newspaper  sent  out  during 
the  year  30.000,000  eopie*;  no  other  daily 
paper  sent  out  more  thuu  ti.OMO.OUO. 
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Jtftt  as  good  as  a camera  can  be  made— so  small  as 
never  to  be  in  the  way.  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens, 
Automatic  Shutter  with  pneumatic  release.  High- 
est grade  in  every  detail. 

Pictures,  2#  x 4K.  Price,  $15.00. 
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HE  Clemen*  Mineral  Water  laths 
are  nnrtvallrd  far  ihe  ireatmenl  of 

RHEUMATISM 

and  all 

i Nervous  and  Blood  Diseases 

iff  200  Iwlti  tiiniMM,  h,*teS»,  slid  inurtlina 
lamn  offer  ircminnaliilwiu  ami 
rat**  lit  Mill  all  In.le*  anil  pur*e*. 
IWi(klliillr  »llua<*d  20  mile*  front 
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Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for  Boyd 

By  JOSEPH  H.  ADAMS 

A pra>  i iml  t»*.k  with  clear  directions  Sow  to  make 
all  kind).  • if  outdoor  thinsi*  like  winilmUbt.  arf>tpu.n«w 
ice  boats.  tree  huts,  etc  , aoil  detailed  dracriplioeiH 
of  Uwtirur,  fishina,  and  camp  life.  lUuiirat'J.  tr.;;. 
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Evans’ 

Ale 

BESIDES  the  healthfulness  which  it  con- 
tains,  there’s  always  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  it — a delightfully  gratifying 
and  appetising  beverage  that  infuses  vim, 
vigor  and  vitality  into  both  body  and  brain. 

In  “h|iliu“  s>  writ  as*  regular-atae  ImiIIIc*. 
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Decisive  Battles 

of  the  Law 

By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill 


This  U a book  portray  in*  those  rre*l  least  con  • 
toLsof  national  Importance  which  ha»e  proved 
Ui  lie  of  Dir  deepet.1  MrniliiJliiciii  (lie  history 
of  our  country.  Mr.  Mill  write*  ihruiuclniot 
with  fairness,  brilliancy,  and  good  |.nU-mei»t. 
with  the  eminent  Impartiality  which  becomes 
him  as  a law  yer. 

Crown  five.  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges. 
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The  New  French  Income  Tax 


By  M.  L. 

Pars. 

HE  new  Kjmlnn  of  taxation  which  wnrni  likely 
In  lie  established  in  France  might,  I*-  called  a 
jiiiin  tn  destroy  marriage  ami  labor  and  to  pro* 
■mote  depopulation. 

No  1 limiting  man  wishes  it , and  the  deputies 
want  it  no  more  than  anybody  elae;  but  Has 
i Income  Tax  bill.  Iiaving  been  placed  liefore 
ino*t  of  « Item  m*  the  first  rondition  for  their 
election,  they  have  had  to  vote  it. 

• Of  the  luxes  indicted  on  us  by  the  old  system  wane  were  funny, 
some  acre  uuju*i.  as,  for  itmlunee.  taxing  the  wlioli*  of  an  in- 
hprited  capital  without  Hist  ileduetiug  from  it  the  debt*  of  the 
e«tate : some  even  were  perniriuu*.  like  our  tax  on  doom  and 
window*.  putting  a premium  on  tiling*  a*  neeca-ary  to  existence 
a*  air  and  light.  But  a*  the  property  owner  wa*  taxed  only  on 
the  appearance  of  property.  he  wa*  thereby  encouraged  to  thrift 
and  economy,  which  are  the  two  vital  characteristic*  of  the  French 
mil  ion. 

Sow  lie  i*  to  lie  taxed  on  the  property  itself,  which  is  perfectly 
fair;  but  the  anmunt  imposed  is  to  he  progressive — t hat  is  to  say, 
the  inure  he  owns,  the  higher  his  percentage  of  taxation  is  to  Is-. 
For  example,  he  may  Is*  obliged  to  give  live  per  cent,  on  an  income 
of  3000  francs,  ten  per  cent,  on  Knott  francs,  and  fifteen  |**r  cent, 
on  I '2.000  flam*  per  annum.  I’nder  a certain  amount,  probably 
under  2000  francs  income,  there  will  lie  no  taxation  at  all,  but 
above  I . vim  mi  francs  the  charge  is  to  la-  tremendous. 

Of  course  this  plan  ap|x-uls  to  the  masses.  Their  argument  in 
favor  of  it  is  simple.  " Why  should  not  a fellow  with  plenty 
of  money  give  more  to  the  state  than  a laborer?'’  they  ask.  " A 
few  thousand  francs  more  or  les*  do  not  mean  anything  to  him. 
lie  will  not  miss  them,  whereas  every  penny  counts  in  the  budget 
of  the  poor.” 

It  is  true  enough,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  uneducated  Wing 
deceived  by  an  idea  which  has  fascinated  such  men  as  -I.  It.  Kay 

and  Montesquieu. 

Yet.  at  a glance,  it  is  easy  to  sec  tiiat  this  theory  of  a progressive 
income  tax  could  justify  itself  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
lirneflta  derived  by  the  people  from  the  state  increased  according 
to  their  percentage  of  taxation  Now  in  reality  the  reverse  hap- 
pen*. It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  the  government  to  protect 
one  man  than  to  protect  another  man.  to  look  after  large  in* 
ismirs  than  after  small  ones;  and  the  millionaire  does  not  wear 
out  tlu'  state  roads  any  more  than  the  pauper.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  public  services,  such  ns  public  instruction,  saving*  hunk*, 
public  charities,  are  mainly  and  in  some  instances  exclusively 
organized  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  impecunious. 

It  is  chimerical  of  the  poor  to  think  they  are  able  to  escape 
taxation.  A*  soon  a*  the  law  is  applied,  they  are  going  to  suffer 
from  what  js  known  to  economists  as  “ phenomenon  of  reper- 
cussion,” aiul  they  will  find  themselves  taxed  indirectly  very 
heavily  when  they  are  no  longer  taxed  directly.  The  landlord 
will  rni*o  his  rent,  the  baker  the  price  of  his  bread,  the  grocer 
that  of  his  groceries.  This  is  so  certain  to  happen  that  the 
Chamber  of  IVepnticH,  while  still  planning  the  Income  Tax  hill, 
ha*  already  rousiderrd  the  necessity  of  raising  the  salary  of  all 
government  employees  in  prevision  of  a sure  increase  in  the  c**it 
of  living. 

Hume  whom  the  law  intend*  In  reach,  particularly  the  capitalists, 
are  going  to  evade  the  dillieulty  by  investing  their  money  out  aide 
of  K ranee.  Since  l lie  first  bill  wa*  voted  in  March.  7.000.CMK)  franc* 
have  disapisurrsl  I rum  tlie  Paris  Bourse,  causing  serious  injury 
to  trade  and  industry.  — *—  _ 


G1RAIJLT 

The  op]iortunity  of  the  capitalist  to  east  off  most  of  Id*  duty 
a*  a citizen  throws  the  whole  of  I 1m*  burden  on  tlie  lutrd-workiug 
poor,  in  a word,  upon  the  most  deserving  jinrt  of  the  nation, 
and  it  falls  a*  a crushing  blow.  Men  of  this  class  are  not  well 
off  at  best,  and  it  is  hard  to  figure  mu  how  they  can  manage  to 
face  any  nrw  financial  responsibilities. 

In  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  even  when  they  have  had  all 
those  privileges  of  education  without  which  there  is  no  pnesibl.- 
future  (or  them,  they  can  afford  neither  a wife  nor  a child  while 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age.  for  they  do  not  cam  enough, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  too  high.  If  thev  do  Micrtssl 
in  marrying  at  an  earlier  age.  it  is  because  they  have  Usd 
tlie  luck  to  meet  a “ good  enough  ” young  girl  with  an  appro- 
priate doi.  Tln-n  the  luisland  supports  himself,  the  do/  provide* 
(or  the  wife,  and  the  two  ends  meet.  But  let  the  man  desire  tlie 
luxury  of  children,  of  bringing  them  up  decently,  and  lie  must 
Wait  till  middle  age  approaches, 

However,  despite  the  evil  of  those  conditions  that  deprive  a man 
of  bis  birthright  tu  love  and  enjoy  hi*  youth,  then’  i*  hope  for 
him  in  the  course  of  time.  If  Ik  i»  jiatirnt  and  painstaking,  lie 
may  he  rewarded  for  his  wn*cirution*nr->*  ami  his  effort*.  A*  le- 
ts taxed  only  fur  hi*  expenditures,  the  little  luxuries  of  which  lie 
deprives  him -elf  go  toward  assuring  the  future  of  hi*  family,  and 
the  harder  he  works,  the  more  simply  he  lives,  the  more  he  benefit* 
bi*  household. 

Now  the  reverse  is  going  to  happen,  with  the  institution  of  the 
income  tax.  A father  will  no  longer  reap  the  result  of  hi*  own 
efforts  when,  spurrrd  to  more  ambitious  ventures  by  the  birth  of 
a new  ebild,  he  succeeds  in  increasing  his  income.  Tlie  state, 
regardless  of  the  man's  new  need*,  will  tax  his  earning*  more 
heavily.  So,  when  he  *|«cml*  his  strength,  vitality,  take*  no  holi- 
days and  becomes  prematurely  old  in  toiling,  the  Frenchman  is  to 
do  it  all  for  hi*  country  ami  not  for  his  family  at  all.  And  yet 
he  is  requested  by  the  state  to  have  children — he  will  Is*  taxed, 
of  course,  even  without  them — so  that  his  children  in  their  turn 
may  work  for  the  sake  of  the  Motherland.  A rather  drearv  out 
look ! 

And  the  encouragement  to  marry  i*  no  greater  than  the  en- 
rouragotnrnt  to  bring  children  up:  two  separate  incomes  la-ing 
taxed  less  than  two  joint  incomes,  a man  and  a woman  will  fin-1 
it  to  their  gnat  pecuniary  advantage  to  live  together  outside  of 
matrimonial  ties,  and  to  keen  separate  accounts  instead  of  join- 
ing income.*  in  marriage  and  so  quadrupling  their  debt  to  the 
nation. 

In  abort,  the  ideal  of  a Frenchman  will  now  be  to  have  a 
minimum  of  needs  and  to  supply  them  with  a minimum  of  effort. 
If,  anxious  for  the  future,  he  tries  to  put  money  aside;  instead 
of  inve.ting  his  little  saving*  ami  allowing  interest  to  accrue,  he 
will  hide  hi*  rash  from  the  tax  collector  and  tuck  it  away  in 
the  old  stocking.  Consequently,  that  economy  which  ha*  uulle-l 
France  through  the  worst  erise*  in  her  history  is  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a national  danger. 

Difficulties  of  all  sorts  threaten  the  application  of  the  Income 
Tax  bill,  too.  ||ow  is  the  government  going -.to  find  out  exactly 
bow  much  a nun  i«  worth,  without  reviving  a tribunal  of  in- 
quisition to  keep  traek  of  every  atodc.  bond,  and  deposit? 

But  the  French  proidc  will  resent  the  interference  of  the  state 
with  their  private  affair*.  They  are  a*  a race  hot-headed,  and 
it  is  to  their  characteristic  quick  temper  that  M.  Aytn-md  alluded 
when  In-  remarked  in  the  t hamls-r  of  Deputies,  concerning  the 
nation's  attitude  toward  the  new  bill.  '*  They  may  lx*  willing  to 
pay.  . . . hut  they  will  not  let  their  pocket*  lx*  searched?” 

And  if  they  are  searched  there  will  !*■  trouble. 


Mark  Twain,  His  Books,  and  the  Booksellers 


. .i  Aftweli  didavured  at  the  eighth  annual  Imnqiiet  of 

_ the  American  Booksellers’  Association  Mark  Twain 

T F3  quoted  some  remarkable  statistics  that  show  the 
*0  1 |*>pularity  of  hi*  writing*.  Included  in  the  associa- 

w* *-“  ii<-n  are  practically  all  the  l>«**k*el lers  of  America. 

Tie-  banquet  wa*  held  at  the  room*  of  the  Aldinr 
Association,  No.  Ill  Fifth  Avenue.  Wednesday 
evening.  May  20.  Among  other  thing*  Mark  Twain  *aid: 

*'  This  annual  gathering  of  bookseller*  from  all  over  America 
mm*-*  together  ostensibly  to  cut  and  drink,  hut  really  to  discuss 
business ; therefore  I am  required  to  talk  shop.  1 am  required 
to  furui«h  a statement  of  Dm-  in<hd>tediie*s  under  which  I lie  to 
you  gentlemen  for  vour  help  in  enabling  me  tu  earn  my  living, 
l or  something  over  forty  years  I have  inquired  tnv  bread  by  print, 
>M*giiinirig  with  /iraoeeafa  throW,  followed  ut  intervals  of  a year 
or  «*  by  It.  Tom  Kmrver.  IlildrH  .1*#*’.  and  so  on.  For 

thirty  *i\  year*  mv  l**ik*  were  **dd  by  subscription.  You  an*  not 
inlcri-tlcil  in  those  year*,  (hi!  only*  in  the  four  which  have  sine*' 
followed.  The  books  jui*Mcd  into  the  hand*  of  my  present  pub 
li*li*-r»  at  tb«-  Is-ginning  of  Bum.  ami  you  tlen  Is-came  the  pm 
vider*  of  my  diet.  I think  I may  say.  without  fiattering  you,  that 
\--u  liavr  d«nc  exceedingly  w«-ll  by  me.  Exceedingly  well  i*  not  too 
*lrong  a plira-e.  *"inee  the  • llieial  statistic*  -how  that  in  four  years 
you  have  -old  twice  u*  many  volume*  of  my  venerahb*  l»--k-  a* 
my  eon  tract  with  tnv  publisher*  l**nml  you  and  them  to  sell  in  live 
year*,  To  your  sorrow  you  are  aware  that  freqm'ntly.  much  too 
f resilient ly,  wlu-u  a book  gels  to  Is*  live  or  ten  years  old  it*  annual 


sale  shrinks  to  two  or  three  hundred  copies,  and  after  an  added 
ten  or  twenty  year*  reuse*  to  sell.  But  you  sell  thmmands  nf  my 
moss-liaeked  old  honk*  every  year  tlie  youngest  of  them  lx*ing 
books  that  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty  *«-ven  years  old,  and  the 
oldest  reaching  hack  to  thirty-five  and  forty. 

llv  the  terms  of  my  contract  my  publisher*  had  to  account  to 
me  for  AO.tMiO  volume*  |*-r  year  for  five  yean*,  and  pay  me  for  them 
whether  they  sold  them  or  not.  II  is  at  this  point  that  you  gentle 
men  come  in.  (or  it  was  your  business  to  unload  the  250,000  vidiune* 
ti|*in  the  public  in  five  sears  if  you  noseibly  could.  Have  you  sue 
eeeded?  Yea.  you  liave — and  more.  For  in  four  years,  with  a year 
still  to  spurc,  you  have  sold  tlie  230.000  volumes,  and  240.001) 
Usiilm. 

Y«ur  sale*  have  increased  each  year.  In  the  first  year  you  sold 
H0.32N;  in  the  second  year.  104.K5I ; in  the  third.  133.1*73 ; in  the 
fourth  year — which  wa*  last  year — you  rndd  101.000.  The  aggre- 
gate for  the  four  years  is  oIio.imki  volume*,  lacking  11.000. 

Of  tin-  oldest  book.  Die  /rnooxiIi  .1  broad, — now  forty*  year*  old— 
yon  sold  upward*  of  40.000  copies  in  the  four  year*:  of  Roufjhtnt/ 
It — now  thirty  eight  years  old,  I think — you  sold  -40,334:  of  T»w 
Sairyrr,  41.MMI.  And  so  on. 

Ami  then-  is  one  thing  that  i-  |**-uliiirlv  gratifying  to  nr;  the 
Hr r*  iH'tl  Rti'ullrr  lion*  of  J out  of  Ire  i*  a -i-rinu*  laook : I wrote 
it  for  love,  and  never  c\|*N-lt-d  it  to  sell,  lent  you  have  pleasantly 
di*ap|Hiint>sl  me  in  that  mat  ter.  In  your  hand*  its  sale  ha*  in 
cmiseil  each  year.  In  loot  you  sold  1720  copies;  in  1905,  2443; 
in  ItHMI.  .Vtsi ; and  last  year,  ii.'»74.'’ 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Phyllis 

(A  Foolish  Fantasy) 

T'iiym.ih  Mood  like  a sweet 
Down  by  the  stream.  on  verdant  wd. 
Holding  a slender  bamboo  rod. 

Her  shriek  then  rent  the  nmliient  air— 
A Cmlli-h  big  had  led  its  lair 
To  chase  the  rat  tucked  in  her  hair. 

F.  I*.  1‘lTZKX. 


Leather  Shoes  for  Horses 

Is  Mime  districts  of  Australia  horses  are 
ahttl  with  leather  instead  of  iron.  Thi* 
)iluii  is  employed  only  in  regions  where  the 
•Mound  i*  iwrnianently  oneml  with  gram 
•■r  fine  sand,  anti  giv«-s  the  feet  better  **up- 
|s»rt  In  a eounlry  such  as  Australia,, 
where  a htirss-nian  may  experience  great 
difficulty  at  a critical  moment  in  finding 
a horseshoe,  such  an  innotation  is  a useful 
novelty.  With  extra  sins'*,  wliose  wight 
is  a tritle.  ami  which  run  Is*  fitted  without 
trouble,  it  i»  practicable  to  travel  wiiImiiiI 
(ear  of  the  horse  losing  its  shoe  ami  Iwing 
injured.  Though  the  leather  shoe  ts  more 
expensive  than  the  iron  shoe,  the  higher 
price  is  repaid  by  the  superior  advantage*. 


Compromise 

I t'KTOMKH  fin  hoot  store/.  " L't  Hie 
have  a copy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.” 
i t.i.KK.  **  Vr»,  sir.  tine  dollar,  please." 

I t ktiiMKK.  'Dear  me.  I’ve  only  got  Hfty 
rents,  .lust  give  me  Antony!” 


Willing  to  Oblige 

Ax  Knpli»hm*n  was  recently  Invited  by 
a New-Yorker  to  aerom|iany  him  on  a hunt 
ing  trip  on  iaung  Island. 

" lairge  or  small  game!”  laconically 
asked  the  Union,  who  lias  huntisl  in  every 
quarter  of  the  ghda*. 

“ You  don't  expect  to  find  lions  uml 
tigers  on  Ding  Island,  do  you!"  queried  the 
New  Yorker.  a 

•'  Hardly."  rrMiondcd  the  Ilriton.  with  a 
laugh.  " but  I like  a spire  of  danger  in  my 
bunting." 

*'  If  that’s  the  case.”  answered  the  other, 
with  a grin.  " I'm  your  man.  all  right. 
The  lust  time  I went  out  I shot  my  brother- 
in-law  in  the  leg!” 


A Chinese  Normal  School 

Tub  new  Chinese  Ismrd  of  education  pro- 
puM'n  to  establish  a IShi Irfan  llsiirhtang.  or 
civil  normal  college,  in  Peking,  for  training 
tcarhera  for  aerviee  in  the  various  civil 
mIhkjI-  and  colleges  throughout  the  empire. 
In  addition  to  Chinese  classics,  F.nglish. 
French.  Herman.  Russian,  and  Japanese  will 
Is*  taught  in  the  prnpmuxl  college,  under  the 
instruction  of  esperirwed  I ear  hers.  The  col- 
lege will  la*  established  in  the  Chinese  city  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  thr  annual 
e\|a*mlil  lire  is  e«thnat'd  to  la*  about  lOO.lMMI 
taels  f about  f 70.0001 . 


Obeying  Mother 

A max  had  just,  arrived  at  n Massachu- 
setts summer  nwnrt.  In  the  afternoon  he 
was  sitting  on  the  veranda  when  a hand- 
some young  woman  and  her  six  year  old 
«nn  came  out.  The  little  fellow  at  on  re 
made  friends  with  the  latest  arrival. 

" What  is  your  name!"  he  asked.  Then, 
when  this  information  Had  Iscn  given.  he 
added.  **  Are  yon  married!" 

" I am  not  married.”  responded  the  man. 
with  n smile. 

At  this  IIh*  child  paused  a moment,  and. 
turning  to  his  mother,  said: 

**  W hat  else  was  it,  mamma,  you  wanted 
me  to  ask  him!" 


financial 

Coppriobt  notice 

. ..  Billsof  exchange  bought  and 

LCttCrS  ar*l<L  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 

~ rope  an.i  South  Africa.  Com- 

rtf  mcrcial  and  Travellers*  Letters 

of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
liFPfllt  International  Cheques,  Or- 

W,CUI1'  lificates  of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

lU.HasKs,  No.  M Wall  hrsitT. 

A,  XXc,  Nix  auiwitia.  April  SO,  H'OH.— I.nmavv  or 
i'oNi.MEwt,  To  wit.  He  It  remembered,  That  imi  tin*  thirtieth 
day  of  Aiirll.  IWW.  Harper  A-  Beuthee*.  of  N*w  York,  N'.  V., 
harp  lieposlteil  In  thin  uRm  tin-  lllle  ul  a HOOK,  Hit  »>tlc  of 
which  U In  Ilia  fullowln*  wonl»,  to  w It  “ 1 he  Hoy  Travellers 
In  llie  Far  l*a>L  l*art  Second.  Adventure.  otTwo  Youth* 
lit  a Journey  to  Slam  ami  Java,  wilh  llr.irii-tii«i,  of  Cochin- 
t Mini,  Cambodia.  Sumatra,  ami  the  Malay  Aielil|«la*i>. 
Ity  Thoma*  W.  Knoa.  Illustrated.  New  York  Harper* 
Km! her*."  the  right  w hereof  they  claim  a»  proprietor*  hi  con 
fortuity  with  Iba  law  a t*l  tbe  L'niletl  Male*  n-*|>p<liog  copy- 

rights, 

fSIgned)  llrniKi  I’l  iwm.  Librarian  of  L’mgrtH. 

Ily Tmonyxld  SoLaaHO,  Regnter  of  t ■•pirtght*. 
to  renewal  for  fourteen  year*  from  August  83.  1803. 

( 

Morton  Trust 

/ Executor.  Trustee,  Guardian. 
V Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 

Company 

38  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

( Travellers  Letters 
J of  Credit 

\ Foreign  Drafts. 

M1I  Yon  lave  Read  Tlie  treat  Vacation  Number  ol  “ Recreation.” 

JUNE  -RECREATION  " WILL  BE  A CREAT  BIC  SPECIAL  NUMBER  OF  THIS 
SPLENDID  MAGAZINE.  FULL  OF  LARGE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  ALL  OUTDOOR  PEOPLE 

VACATION  TRIPS  will  b«  given  considerable  space,  and  this  number  will  give  you  a vast 
deal  of  practical  information  aliout  real,  common-seme.  health-giving  vacations,  whether  you 
have  much  or  little  to  spend. 

INFORMATION  FREE  TO  READERS  OP  "RECREATION” 

WHERE  TO  GO.  Wc  Micrc  that  "RECREATION  S INFORMATION  BUREAU"  ha,  mo,, 
valuable  information  at  its  command  concerning  various  places  for  vacations,  with  all  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  each  place,  what  it  will  cost,  and  other  details,  than  any  other  organisation. 

RECREATION’S  POPULAR  “BEEN  THERE”  STORIES 

RECREATION'S  Popular  “llccn  There"  stories  arc  written  l>>*  people  who  have  “been  there"  and 
know  whereof  they  write.  They  tell  all  aliout  vacations  s^ent  in  widely  varying  sections  of  the 
country.  They  save  you  the  usual  "experimental  first  trip,"  and  start  you  right.  They  tell  you 
hotc,  uhen  and  n -here  to  go.  uhat  to  take  and  uhat  it  costs. 

A Few  of  the  Leading  Articles  in  June  4 * Recreation'* 

CANOEING  ON*  THE  CHARLES  RIVER  A SYMPOSIUM  OF  VACATION*  TRIPS—  BUILD- 
ING RECREATION  HOUSES— LIVING  IN  A HOUSE  TENT— A NEW  GAME  FISH— OI.I) 
FASHIONED  BASS— SWIMMING  STROKES— RECREATION  TRIPS  ON  HORSEBACK. 
A DOZEN  OTHER  ARTICLES,  AND  ALL  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

ON  ALL  FIRSTCLASS  NEWS  STANDS  25  CENTS  A COPY 

"A  PACK  OF  FUN"  J*  These  booklets,  which  will  delight  the  reader,  are  jam 

„ Tuc  rtrii  xw a t rrr  iUJiV*  full  of  good,  practical  information  and  intercut  to  out- 
IMAI  Utl  A WAT  dtM>r  ,ovprg  Freely  illustrated.  to  cents  each,  the  three 

"CAMPING  OUT  WITH  A BABY”  for  25  cents,  by  mail  postpaid. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  1 — T°  introduce  "RECREATION"  to  new  readers,  we  will  send  it  from 

June  to  Deccmlier  inclusive  for  |i.oo.  June  and  Deccmlwr  numticrs  are  J$ 
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A CERTAIN  merchant  in  the  East,  owning 
a retail  clothing  business  left  by  his  father, 
found  himself  a few  years  ago  with  Surplus 
money  and  energy  that  led  him  to  establish 
another  store  in  a nearby  town. 

Now,  his  father  had  drawn  the  best  patronage 
in  that  city  by  selling  leading  lines  of  men’s  hats, 
the  name  of  any  one  of  which  is  nationally  known 
for  high  quality.  The  elder  merchant  had  carried 
two  of  them  almost  from  the^  first  year  thiir 
manufacturers  had  made  hats.  There  are  certain 
standard  makes  of  men’s  clothing,  and  this  store 
had  for  two  years  carried  one  of  them.  It  was 
the  same  with  shoes,  collars,  shirts,  underclothing, 
etc.  The  stock  comprised  everything  needed  to 
fit  out  a man  or  a boy.  But  evenr  article  was  sold 
on  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer,  and  bore 
his  label,  which  was  well  and  favorably  known 
through  national  advertising. 

The  son  had  continued  this  policy.  But  now  he 
thought  it  time  he  was  making  a reputation  for 
himself.  Everything  sold  in  his  new  store  should 
hear  his  own  label,  and  nobody  rise’s.  He 
wanted  his  name  on  the  best  merchandise,  how- 
ever, so  he  went  to  the  manufacturers  of  rhose 
wry  lines  handled  by  his  father  and  himself, 
and  arranged  to  get  precisely  the  same  goods, 
to  sell  at  die  same  prices,  but  with  his  own  label 
attached  instead  of  the  manufacturer’s. 

When  his  new  store  opened  it  had  identically 
the  same  merchandise  as  the  old  one,  except  for 
the  makers’  names.  The  merchant  advertised 
liberally  in  the  local  papers.  He  guaranteed  the 
trustworthiness  of  everything  sold.  He  laid  em- 
phasis on  his  reputation,  his  cx- 

Kriencc,  his  skill  as  a buyer. 

is  store  immediately  took  the 
leading  patronage  in  that  city. 

At  the  end  of  three  seasons, 
however,  the  proprietor  went  to 
the  manufacturers,  acknowledged 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  directed 
that  their  own  Labels  Ik-  restored 
to  what  he  bought.  Trade  was 
not  increasing  as  it  should.  The 
old  store  showed  greater  growth 
in  the  same  period  than  the  new, 
though  the  latter  was  in  new 
territory.  It  took  too  much  time 
to  persuade  customers  that  a hat 
nude  by  the  well-known  Blank 


Company,  bearing  only  this  merchant’s  name,  was 
as  good  as  the  same  hat  bearing  Blank's  name.  So 
tile  old  labels  were  restored,  and  during  the  fourth 
season  the  gains  in  trade  were  more  than  Jouile 
the  whole  growth  during  die  first  three  seasons. 
To-day  that  simp  hears  a large  sign.  At  the 
top  is  the  merchant’s  name,  and  underneath  the 
names  of  fully  a dozen  manufacturers  of  standard 
articles  of  men's  wearing  apparel.  He  is  glad 
to  let  it  be  known  that  these  manufacturers  arc, 
as  it  were,  partners  in  his  business. 

The  retail  merchant  is  doing  the  best  for  his 
patrons  and  himself  when  he  puts  most  of  his  energy 
and  ability  into  the  work  of  selecting  and  dis- 
tributing goods  and  leaves  manufacturing  and  the 
making  of  reputation  to  the  producers.  Some  mer- 
chants buy  goods  too  cheap,  and  others  too  dear. 
Some  carefully  select  stock  that  isn’t  in  demand. 
Others  buy  too  much.  In  thcendthercisdcad  stock, 
dead  trade,  dead  capital,  and  a dead  business. 


Nationally  advertised  goods  carry  the  least 
risk  ol  becoming  dead  stock.  Live  energy  is 
behind  them.  More  than  that,  real  demand  is 
behind  them,  for  the  manufacturer  has  tested 
them  in  many  markets  to  find  out  whether  the 
public  really  wants  them,  and  whether  it  will 
want  them  again,  and  again,  and  again — and 
yet  again.  Enormous  national  sales  are  necessary 
to  pay  advertising  bills,  because  competition 
keeps  the  advertising  expense  down  to  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  on  each  sale.  A good  deal  is 
heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  commodity  that  is 
ten  cents  value  and  ninety  cents  ad- 
vertising. But  w ho  ever  knew  such 
a commodity  to  gain  a national 
demand  or  hold  it  ? 

Nationally  advertised  merchan- 
dise has  behind  it  the  clement  of 
publicity  that  gives  news  value, 
rells  the  consumer  what  he  is  buy- 
ing, and  makes  stability  of  quality 
imperative.  The  merchant  who 
handles  merchandise  advertised  in 
this  way  is  going  with  a powerful 
current  of  distributive  energy.  Re- 
tail experience  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  to  his  best  interest 
to  paddle  a little  with  the  cur- 
rent himself. 
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The  Barrier 

By  Rex  Beach 

It  means  somethin];  to  the  man  or  woman 
, who  has  not  read  it  that  The  Barrier  to-da) 
is  the  best-selling  novel  in  America.  It 
means  a narrower  life — narrower  by  the 
pure  joy  and  stimulus  of  this  big,  beam 
story.  The  critics  continue  to  say  that 
T he  Barrier  is  even  better  than  T he  Spoiler i. 

King  Spruce 

By  Holman  Day 

This  story  of  a fight  for  love  takes  you 
away  completely  from  the  every-day  grind 
You  get  into  the  turbulent  lumber  wood* 
— immediately  in  the  first  few  pages  you 
are  there  breathing  the  tonic  of  pine — not 
only  to  hear  a story,  but  participate  in  thinp 
that  actually  happen.  The  pictures  in 
colors  add  to  the  book’s  attractiveness. 

The  Golden  Rose 

By  Amelie  Rives 

Beauty  of  sentiment,  beauty  of  scene,  of 
character  and  literary  style  make  this  a 
most  unusual  novel.  The  story'  is  un- 
folded at  a delightful  country  estate  in 
mid-summer,  among  shadowy  lawns  ami 
odorous  gardens,  filled  with  tender  memo* 
ties.  The  author  of  The  Quick  or  tke 
Dead  returns  to  the  scenes  of  her  first  tn- 
umphs  in  this  novel. 

Santa  Lucia 

By  Mary  Austin 

In  simple  fashion  this  tale  begins  to  re- 
flect the  lives  of  a number  of  interesting 
persons  in  Santa  Lucia,  with  its  pretentious 
suburbs,  its  aspiring  college  and  narrow 
social  order.  It  moves  gradually  into  a 
powerful  and  rapid  narrative — a genuinr 
story.  It  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  the  book 
has  uncommon  literary  excellence  as  wdl. 

Purple  and  Homespun 

By  Samuel  M.  Cardenhire 

A keen  story  unfolding  the  brilliant 
vistas  of  Washington  official  life,  down 
which  the  view  is  never  tiring.  A *dl- 
madc  man  and  senator  sighs  for  the  hear* 
of  the  daughter  of  an  ambassador.  The 
reader  soon  suspects  that  there  is  n senou* 
j bar,  and  the  mystery  makes  a big  story- 
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Merely  to  mention  a new  book 
by  this  greatest  of  story-teller* 
at  once  arrests  our  attention. 


J.V  Mother 
and  some 


Other  "People 


MARGARET  DELAND 

Author  of  “Old  Chester  Tales” 


all  of  Mrs.  Deland’s  work  there 
is  a haunting  quality,  a strange 
sense  of  spiritual  beauty  which 
makes  for  remembrance,  and 
which  transforms  these  creatures  of  her 
imagination  into  breathing  men  and  women. 
As  for  “R.  J.’s  Mother,”  the  author  never 
more  successfully  wrought  a story  con- 
taining such  deep  and  simple  elements— 
two  lives  that  have  suffered  and  come 
together  through  the  common  experience 
of  love.  Mrs.  Deland’s  stories  help. 
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OLDEST  IN  YEARS 
HIGHEST  IN  HONORS 
MOST  WIDELY  USED 


BAKER’S 

COCOA 


AjOOD  housekeeper 
says:  “All  the  early 
years  of  my  life  were  spent  in 
the  tropics  of  India;  and 
in  the  many  English  and 
American  homes  with  which 
I was  familiar  Baker’s  Cocoa 
was  almost  universally  used. 
Since  coming  to  this  country 
I have  experimented  with 
other  makes,  but  have  put 
them  all  aside  for  Baker’s, 
which  seems  so  much  more 
acceptable.” 

WALTER  BAKER  ®.  CO..  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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THE  GREAT  BOOK  OH 
MENTAL  HEALING 

Hypnotic 

Therapeutics 

By  Dr.  JOHN  D.  QUACKENBOS,  A.M. 

The  author  has  received  the  following  re- 
markable letter  from  the  rector  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston,  the  birthplace  of  the  new 
movement  for  Mental  Healing: 

Dear  Mr.  Quackcnbos: 

I have  just  finisher!  reading  your  book,  and  wish  to 
congratulate  you  on  having  completed  so  important  a 
piece  of  work.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 

f ractical  and  comprehensive  statements  of  the  value  of 
ypnotic  suggestion  which  has  been  written  in  English. 

It  is  certainly,  as  far  as  I know,  the  most  important 
contribution  on  the  subject  in  our  American  Literature. 
Believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  ELWOOD  WORCESTER. 

Cloth,  Octavo.  333  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net 
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THE  SERVANT 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

By 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

We  do  not  publish  plays — but  here  is  a drama  so 
great,  so  compelling,  so  reverent,  so  akin  to  all  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  things  in  life,  that  it  is  more 
than  a play,  more  than  a novel,  more  than  a mere  hook. 
It  is  a page  from  life  itself,  revealing  the  brotherhood  of 
man  as  a real,  breathing  thing;  showing  how  the  im- 
possible has  become  possible.  According  to  the  critics, 
“Not  in  a lifetime  has  such  a wonderful  play  been  cre- 
ated"— and  it  reads  as  well  as  it  acts. 


"/  hat v tried  to  Ml  forth  the  only  fetnihle  low  rn 
society,  that  of  o tpirituol  brotherhood  among  nun- 
kind.  rfiii  is  both  Christianity  and  Socialism. " 

— Charles  Rann  Kennedy. 

Witk  Eight  Photographs  from  the  Play. 

Goth.  Price.  $1.25 
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Large  size,  iqx  i 5 1 . inches,  handsomely  printed  in  duo-tone 
brown  on  heavy  plate  paper,  for  framing;  price,  50  cents 
each.  Sent,  postpaid,  securely  rolled. 
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COMMENT 

What  Taft  Said  About  Grant 

Tub  strong  light  that  beats  upon  a thronp  is  twilight  com- 
pared with  the  light  that  bents  upon  a candidate  for  Pm<i- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  especially  just  before  convention 
time,  when  a hit  of  earnest  hands  an*  practising  to  beat  him 
for  the  nomination.  Of  the  velocity  and  power  of  that  light 
Secretary  Taft  has  just  had  at  this  writing  an  interesting 
experience.  On  Decoration  day  the  Secretary  made  a speech 
at  Gmxt'h  tomb.  Ilia  subject  was  Grant,  and  his  address 
included  this  passage: 

It  in  true  that  Grant  received  an  (‘duration  nt  West  Point,  but 
certainly  nothing  was  developed  there  in  him  to  indicate  his  fitness 
or  ability  to  meet  great  responsibilities. 

He  did  well  in  the  Mexican  war.  a*  did  other  lieutenant*.  He 
manifested  a,  regimental  <piar terms *ter  energy  and  familiarity 
with  Ilia  duties.  Hut  in  he  resigned  from  the  army  because 

lie  had  to.  lie  hud  yieldrd  to  the  weakness  of  a taste  for  strong 
drink,  and  rather  than  lie  rourt-martiulled  he  left  the  army.  He 
returned  from  Vancouver,  on  the  Puri  tic  const,  to  his  family  in  fit. 
Latin  without  money,  without  property — u disheartened  man.  He 
iieicpted  from  his  father-in-law  it  loan  of  seventy-live  acres  of 
land.  upon  whieh  he  constructed  u house  for  his  family  to  live  in, 
and  there  he  rarried  on  farming  operations.  His  chief  business 
seemed  to  la-  that  of  selling  wood,  of  cutting  it,  and  piling  it  in 
tin-  kick  yards  nf  the  well-to-do  people  of  St.  Ixniis. 

After  six  year*  of  this  life  lie  gave  up  fanning  because  of  ill 
health  and  went  into  the  real-estate  business  for  a year.  He  failed 
in  this.  His  associate  dissolved  the  partnership.  Then  at  last 
his  father  tillered  him  *»MN)  as  n clerk  in  his  leather  store  at 
(•alrna,  Illinois,  and  then  hr  moved  from  St.  l/iuis.  He  worked 
here  for  u year  also.  During  these  seven  years,  though  every- 
thing lanlcrd  dark,  he  overcame  in  a great  measure  his  weakness 
for  strong  drink.  Itut  he  was  so  constituted  that  it  seemetl 
impossible  for  him  to  earn  a livelihood  even  wlu-n  In*  had  given 
hostages  to  fortune  in  I be  shape  of  a wife  and  four  children. 

Our  neighbor  the  World,  mining  an  important  item  in  the?* 
remarks  of  a candidate  ntmut  » former  Republican  President, 
has  been  at  pains  to  learn  and  disclose  how  other  persona 
felt  about  them.  It  prink  telegrams  from  such  noted  Repub- 
lican patriots  as  Wilma u E.  ('Hwm.KU,  Joskcii  B.  Fmkakkk. 
and  Mis.  John  A.  Lnnw  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Taft's 
taste,  or  See u racy,  in  making  these  allusions.  It  also  quotes 
expressions  of  regret  or  offence  from  Grand  Army  men  in 
Near  York,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  mid  other  convenient  centres, 
and  from  sundry  prominent  Southern  women,  ami  from 
various  authorities,  some  of  whom  testified  that  what  Mr. 
Taft  said  was  not  true.  “Taft’s  Attack  upon  the  Memory 
of  General  I*.  S.  Grant”  was  the  World'*  hemting  for  this 
collection  of  gossip,  and  it  gave  what  strength  and  prominence 
it  could  to  the  idea  that  Taft  had  as|*etxd  Grant's  memory. 


Grant's  Eight  Yean  of  Struggle 

Well,  the  World  is  a Democratic  |iaj»er.  and  Taft  is  a Re- 
publi(*an  candidate,  and  a strong  one.  All  things  considered, 
the  Secretary,  as  long  as  he  was  not  writing  history  hut  speak- 
ing a eulogy,  might  have  passed  more  lightly  over  the  part  of 
Grant's  life  which  immediately  preceded  the  war.  But  he 
was  too  honest  to  do  it.  Painting  his  Cromwell,  he  put  in 
the  wart,  and  made  his  picture  true,  as  far  as  it  went,  to 
nature.  Of  course  the  idea  that  he  traduced  Grant  or  dealt 
unkindly  with  his  memory  is  too  absurd  to  discuss.  Grant 
was  far  too  remarkable  and  important  a person  for  any  part 
of  the  story  of  his  lift*  to  lx*  spared  from  history.  No  part 
of  it  is  disgraceful.  He  was  always  honest  and  always  faith- 
ful. The  story  of  the  exceedingly  severe  discipline  of  life 
that  he  endured  in  early  manhood  is  i-ssential  to  the  compre- 
hension of  his  character.  He  had  latent  in  him  great  military 
abilities  partly  develojK-d  by  his  military  training.  lie  had 
no  business  aptitude  at  all.  and  after  he  first  left  the  army 
he  had  to  make  his  living  by  manual  work.  That  alcohol  was 
a snare  to  him  for  a time,  and  a danger  to  him  for  perhaps  a 
dozen  years,  is  matter  of  common  knowledge.  He  never  was 
dissolute,  but  his  temperament  did  not  lit  in  well  with 
whiskey,  and  he  could  not  drink  spirits  in  moderation  and 
with  safety.  Bo  in  the  end  he  gave  up  alcohol  altogether. 
How  much  too  much  he  ever  drank  is  not  important. 
What  is  important  is  that  after  he  left  the  array  he 
turned  to  the  support  of  his  family,  and  kept  on  working, 
chiefly  with  his  hands,  for  eight  years,  controlled  and 
atnenried  his  habits,  and  came  to  the  Civil  War  tolerably  fit 
for  the  one  great  work  to  whieh  he  had  a calling.  Whatever 
his  habits  were,  and  however  much  or  little  they  hud  to  do 
with  bringing  him  to  poverty,  it  must  lie  estimated  that  those 
seven*  years  hail  a vastly  important  influence  for  the  strength- 
ening and  hardening  of  his  character,  and  in  qualifying  him 
to  carry  the  immense  weight  of  responsibility  that  was  laid 
upon  him  in  later  years.  It  is  discipline  and  struggle  that 
make  men  strong.  Grant  got  his  discipline,  struggled  through 
his  hard  plaeca.  and  enme  out  finally  a man  of  profound 
and  stoical  self-reliance  at  a time  when  such  a man  was 
indispensable  to  the  country.  Nothing  that  is  true  can  be  said 
to  the  detriment  of  General  Grant’s  character.  What  Secre- 
tary TaFt  said  accords  with  accepted  biography.  It  won’t 
hurt  Grant,  and  we  trust  it  won’t  hurt  T aft.  Certainly  it 
ought  not  to. 

Great  Is  Truth,  and  Mighty  Above  All  Things 

There  are  people  who  shrink  so  timidly  from  all  contact 
with  what  is  paintul  in  life  that  in  writing  the  story  of  n 
railing- vessel's  voyage  to  California  they  would  edit  Cape 
Horn  and  its  bufferings  out  of  the  narrative,  ami  run  their 
ship  through  the  Strait  (where  sailing-vessels  seldom  venture), 
because  the  winds  and  waves  are  calmer  there.  They  like 
ell  stories  to  be  nice,  and  they  arc  the  sort  of  people  who  will 
be  most  discomfited  by  what  Secretary  TaFT  said  about 
Grant.  For  Grant,  in  his  voyage  of  life,  went  round  the 
Horn,  and  met  great  gales  there  and  rode  them  out.  which 
was  the  gist  of  what  T aft  said  alioiit  him.  For  Taft,  like 
all  robust  spirit*,  has  a natural  leaning  towards  the  dis- 
closure of  the  truth.  In  explanation,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  need  it,  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  leaning,  it  may  he 
profitable  to  quote  here  again  some  lines,  long  seasoned  with 
time,  that  were  quoted  in  last  week’s  Weekly: 

As  for  truth  it  rndnreth  mul  is  always  strong:  It  liveth  and 
conqueret  h forevermore. 

With  her  there  is  no  accepting  of  person*  or  rewards;  but  she 
doeth  the  things  that  are  just,  and  refraineth  from  ull  unjust  and 
wicked  things:  and  all  men  do  like  well  of  her  works. 

Neither  in  her  judgment  is  any  unrlghleoe  *iess;  and  she  is  the 
strength,  kingdom,  power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages.  Blcxscd  be  the 
God  of  Truth. 

And  with  that  lie  held  his  peace.  And  all  the  people  then 
shouted,  and  said,  (ircitt  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  thingti. 

Insured  Against  Panic 

It  is  not  exist-tcd  that  the  provision  of  the  compromise 
emergency  eurtviic.v  law  whieh  finally  pnssed  the  Senate  over 
l lie  pompadour  of  Senator  L\  Follktti:  will  ever  hr  t<>«t«*«l 
by  actual  use.  The  bill  is  drown  to  ln«t  six  years,  and  nobody 
looks  for  another  critical  financial  disturbance  within  that 
lime.  Moreover,  I In*  low  provliles  for  a national  monetary' 
commi-sion  to  revise  *>ur  whole  currency  system  and  put-  it 
nil  the  Is-st  mid  *nf«-*t  basis  that  the  wit  of  nur  legislators  can 
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devise  anil  enact ; and  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
•-ummission  will  do  it*  work,  and  that  Congress  will  ciulorw 
it»  finding*.  long  liefore  the  life  of  the  law  just  made  runs 
out.  Hut  just  aa  that  nimk-ru  navy  best  justifies  it*  existence 
which  ucver  fire*  u gun  rxut't  in  practice,  mi  the  more  the 
country  does  not  use  this  new  money  law,  the  better  is  justified 
iho  great  exertion  made  to  |mi*m  it.  The  sole  purpose  of  tin- 
law  is  to  keep  off  panics  by  providing  means  to  handle  and 
abate  them  if  they  come.  It  makes  it  posaible  for  tin-  banks 
at  a pinch  to  get  hold  of  and  issue  five  hundred  millions  of 
money,  baaed  on  State,  city,  town,  and  county  bomb*  and  on 
good,  tw<>- nam>  . commercial  paper.  The  Lind*  will  la?  good 
for  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  value  in  new  circulation;  the 
commercial  pa|M*r  for  seventy-five  per  rent.  This  emergency 
circulation  will  be  taxed  at  a rate  beginning  at  five  per  cent, 
a year  during  its  first  month,  and  increasing  gradually  to  ten 
per  cent,  a year,  thu*  insuring  the  retirement  of  the  new 
money  as  soon  as  the  crisis  has  passed  which  it  was  intended 
to  meet.  That  the  new  law  is  a perfect  measure  nobody 
claims,  but  it  does  serve  an  exceedingly  useful  purpose  of 
diminishing  reasonable  causes  of  anxiety  and  lightening  the 
burden  of  can*  which  our  responsible  financiers  have  to  carry. 
The  men  who  have  to  face  panics  when  they  do  miw  an*  glad 
to  have  this  law.  It  gives  them  ammunition  with  which  to 
fight  off  ruin  wheu  it  threatens.  The  Kcpubliean  |»arty,  on 
wh«*ra  rests  at  present  the  chief  resimusibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  can  meet  nt  Chicago  with  easier  minds  for 
having  this  detail  * f minmplishol  duty  behind  them. 

“Bond  the  Guardura  T Cries  Vilyam 

Brotlwr  But  in  grieve*  sondy  in  the  Commoner  becnu*e 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  got  away  from  him.  With  a voice 
still  trembling  with  sorrow  ami  indignation  he  tells  how 
" at  the  primary,  where  the  voter*  had  a chance  to  express 
thenwlvw,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  district  delegates 
wen*  instructed,  and  yet  in  the  State  convention  the  delegates 
elected  at  the  same  primaries  joined  in  with  it  political  l*ws 
to  defeat  instructions.”  Awful,  awful ! Desperately  wicked 
is  the  heart  of  a delegate,  and  ik-eeitful  almve  all  things. 
Shackle  the  rascals ; g«g  them;  put  manacle*  on  their  ankles 
and  ship  them  to  Denver  under  charge  of  responsible  keepers; 
that  is  the  only  safe  way;  an*l  that  is  none  too  safe,  for  who 
will  keep  the  keeper*!  But  hear  the  Nebraska  shepherd's 
own  voice: 

ONLY  BY  lNSTHUTINO  CAN  TIIF.  VOTKKS  CONTROL: 
the  uninst  nirted  drlrgatr  is  » guardian  without  bowl. 

Chance  me  no  chan*****,  cries  Wtt.vt*M.  Bind  the  delegate* 
and  bond  the  guardians.  (Jive  the  rogue*  the  least  chance, 
and  they  will  dish  you  sure!  Oh,  Wn.vt mi!  Wii.yi'm!  how 
sharper  than  a serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  watch  a passion  wane! 

Only  One  Peerless  American 

Our  good  friend  T.  W.  Ia  Fuadie,  *-f  Belle  Fourehe. 
South  Dakota,  in  writing  to  apprise  us  of  his  resolution  to 
deny  us  in  the  future  the  hospitalities  of  his  mind  and  naif, 
makes  this  interesting  declaration  of  his  convictions: 

I am  a Democrat  and  .im  a profound  believer  in  the  political 
principle*  advocated  and  advanced  by  thore  pwrlc.»«  Americans. 
W11.1.IAM  J.  Bryan  and  Tnenonac  BOnsKVKl.T.  ami  believe  them 
to  le  the  two  greatest  American*  of  the  prest-nt  day.  with  few 
peers  in  past  history. 

Gently  and  respectfully,  but  with  such  firmness  as  we  ran 
command,  we  deprecate  this  duplication  of  peerless  nos*. 
Then*  is  but  one  peerless  American.  There  cannot  be  an- 
other. The  country  might  stand  another,  but  the  Innguup* 
couldn't.  If  there  were  two,  there  would  Is*  none,  because 
each  would  have  a just.  As  it  i*.  no  slunk*  of  ambiguity 
diminishes  this  glowing  title.  It  Is-longs  without  competition 
or  dispute  to  Wimj.ui  Jknnivc;*  Buy  vn.  of  Nebraska.  He  is 
The  Peerless  American — The  Peerlesa  L*ndi*r.  and  no  oilier 
need  apply.  If  any  other  doe*  apply,  lie  will  wish  lie  hadn't, 
because  the  present  inciiiiiLut  pro|Mi*cs  to  hold  the  job.  As 
for  President  Roo*k\m.t.  he  is  undoubtedly  eminent,  but  he 
never  set  up  to  be  |**erless,  and  truly  we  question  very-  much 
whether  he  would  Is*  grateful  to  our  South  Dakota  friend 
for  yoking  him  up  with  Dr.  Bryan  as  a co-proprietor  of  that 
coruscating  word. 

Needed  Naval  Reforms 

As  usual.  (’oUgTcss  has  Is-en  accused  of  having  ilone  little 
else  than  appropriate  t<s>  much  money.  Be  this  as  it  may. 


wc  were  reminded  on  the  last  day  of  the  Msssiou,  when  the 
'newspaper*  were  ikucribing  Senator  La  Foi.LKTTk'h  wasteful 
cightccn-and-onc-half-hoiir  js-rformanee.  of  a condition  of 
things  that  has  too  long  vainly  demanded  correction  at  the 
hands  of  Congress,  namely,  the  inadequately  BU|K*rvi«sl  work- 
ing of  tile  various  bureau*  of  the  Navy  Department.  On 
May  29  Secretary  Mktcal?  announced  the  impending  promul- 
gation of  General  Order  No.  iHt,  which  i»: 

Hereafter  nil  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  direct  to  any  commandant  or  other  officer  in  the 
naval  service  shall  he  executed,  and  the  officer  to  whom  such  order 
is  i-»ued  -liall  promptly  notify  the  bureau,  or  senior  officer  con- 
cerned. of  its  receipt  and  execution. 

This  order  carries  a most  distressing  implication,  but  it  can- 
not fairly  be  takeu  as  an  announcement  by  the  .Secretary 
that  lienccforth  he  will  pass  upon  all  the  work  of  the  bureaus — 
indeed,  he  is  unable  tr*  do  so  properly  for  want  of  technical 
knowh-dge.  Such  supervision  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by 
tlu*  Board  of  Construction  ami  the  General  Board.  What  seems 
to  lie  needed,  und  what  has,  we  believe,  been  frequently  suggest- 
<**1,  i*  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary,  an  officer  of  the  line, 
who  shall  have  authority  to  pass  upon  the  technical  proposals 
"f  the  bureaus.  Not  until  Congress  has  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a *u|K.*rvisor  may  we  cease  to  expect  the 
*H?currence  of  cases  similar  to  that  of  the  officer  who.  after 
'laving  dotted  the  earth  with  coaling  stations  at  considerable 
expense  to  the  government  as  a bureau  chief,  was  returned  to 
*M  service,  only  to  find  that  lie  could  not  take  his  ship  into 
one  of  the  same  for  luck  of  water  to  do  it  in.  This  officer 
was  competent,  but  even  officers  make  mistake*  unless  they 
have  some  one  to  keep  tab  on  them.  Another  reform  Badly 
madid  is  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  elimination 
whereby  officers  will  be  enabled  to  attain  flag  rank  at  an 
earlier  age.  When  this  and  adequate  supervision  of  the 
bureaus  have  been  achieved,  and  not  until  then,  will  our  navy 
be  ready  to  go  to  war;  for.  although  most  people  don't  see  it, 
it  is  not  wholly  in  ships  and  crews  that  a navy  consists. 

Tbe  Work*  of  Tvuhtb  and  the  Fickle  Public 

To  the  Hon.  Jamks  Si  moom  h a ft  Siikrmax  has  been  given 
*Vhe  rouudnes*  of  the  moon " and  “ the  heat,  of  the  fire,” 
and  notwithstanding  Ik*  is  being  spoken  of  a*  the  next  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  the  V ice- P red < lency.  Oh,  the  fickleness  of 
puhlie  taste  thu*  so  soon  to  have  turned  from  “ the  undula- 
ting curve*  of  the  serpent,  the  graceful  twi*t  of  the  creeping 
plant,  the  light  shivering  <>f  the  grass  blade,  the  slenderness 
of  ihe  willow.”  and  “the  ehill  of  the  snow”! 

Is  Socialism  Owning  or  Going  ? 

At  a socialist  meeting  the  other  clay  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Carr,  u Chicago  clergyman,  spoke  of  Ei'uknk  Debs  ns 
“ speaking  his  message  in  this  generation  as  Moses  and 
Christ  dii|  in  theirs.”  Everybody,  including  Dkbs,  R|*ike 
handsomely  of  Dmik  at  that  meeting.  A shouting  woman 
proclaimed  him  to  lie  “the  living  link  between  God  and  man.” 
There  wen*  u good  many  ministers  at  the  meeting;  the  poet 
Markham  was  there,  too,  and  Mr.  EuMt'ND  Kelly.  late  of 
Paris,  and  Mrs.  Rusk  Pastor  Stoker,  and  altogether  it  was 
a very  proaperou*  assemblage,  and  fit  to  encourage  the?  Rev. 
Dr.  Lino,  of  Brooklyn,  to  say,  as  lie  did,  that  “wc  are  stand- 
ing cm  the  verge  of  the*  greatest  movement  in  cent  uric?*.'” 
And  yet  it  is  worth  observing  that  Franco,  a stronghold  of 
die*  socialist*,  lias  recently  shown  noteworthy  signs  of  reaction. 
The  municipal  elections  of  May  3,  which  generally  indicate 
which  way  tlu*  c*ut  will  jump,  showed  decided  losses  for  the 
socialists  in  the  majorities  of  every  considerable  municipal 
council  except  oik*.  Brest  and  Buurees  have  virtually  swept 
their  councils  clean  of  socialists  and  at  Marseille*  and  at 
Lyon*  they  lost  control;  at  Lille  und  at  Roubaix  they  met 
defeat;  and  Toulouse*  itself,  the  city  of  J acres,  has  turned 
her  hick  upon  their  leader.  The  ease  of  France  is  in  point. 

1 Krause  France*  has  had  a fair  experience  of  socialism.  M. 
C i,i;m knckai'  himself,  the  present  Premier,  in  whose  regime 
all  this  i*  hapiieniug,  was  the  leader  of  the  very  first  radicals 
against  Gambktta  und  Jt'LKK  Pkrry,  and  the  founder  of  rad- 
ical socialism.  Yet  it  is  under  his  government  that  the  re- 
action has  set  in.  and  all  France,  which  i«  a property-owning 
country,  recoils  from  the  threat  of  collectivism.  In  this  coun- 
try our  socialist  friends  are  still  in  the  febrile  stage  of  hal- 
lucination. 
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The  Catch-u-catcb-Can  System  of  Education 

The  Commencement  season  being  now  on  and  prooeediug 
blithely,  it  in  u tit  time  to  remark  how  much  the  current 
catch-M»-c8tch-ean  .system  of  college  education  is  under  scru- 
tiny and  criticism.  The  scrutiny  yields  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  development  of  the  elective  system  gives  to  the 
stiulents  in  the  larger  universities  an  enormous  choice  of 
studies,  but  no  certain  and  consecutive  drill  in  anything. 
It  mini  to  say  to  the  student,  44  Here  is  all  knowledge,  ex- 
pounded by  sjiecialUta;  choose  such  branches  as  seem  to  be 
your  sire,  and  go  in  and  wrestle  with  them/*  And  the  student 
chooses  according  to  his  lights  and  strength  and  ambition, 
and  duly  wrestles.  If  his  purposes  are  sufficiently  definite, 
and  he  is  well  enough  advised,  he  may  do  very  well;  but  if 
he  is  in  college  with  a vague  idea  of  getting  an  education, 
he  is  apt  to  flounder  pretty  lielph-wdy  in  the  gnat  sea  of 
choice.  To  lie  mire  lie  has  npiioiuted  adviser*  who  know 
about  the  courses,  hut  how  do  they  know  about  hintf 
Hi*  father  trios  to  help  him,  but  his  father  is  an  amateur 
of  education,  with  Mime  notions  about  what  it  is  useful 
to  know,  but  with  wry  little  real  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  More  imimrtnut  usually  than  what  the  youth 
studio*  is  whom  he  studies  under.  Out  of  men  more  than 
out  of  books  coroe  the  greater  lessons,  and  nothing  is  set  down 
in  the  pamphlets  that  enumerate  course*  about  the  capacity 
of  the  men  by  whom  the  course*  arc  given.  So  in  the  end 
the  father  usually  turn*  out  to  be  a very  halting  helper, 
and  in  the  end  he  is  usually  found  wondering  in  a bewildered 
way  what  hi*  boy  i*  really  getting  in  the  mental-treatment 
line  in  college,  and  whether  it  i*  worth  the  time  and  the  cost 
of  admission.  He  hopes  it  is,  and  believe*  it  is,  hut  hi*  belief 
is  a pure  act  of  faith.  He  does  not  know,  and  can  rarely  find 
any  one  who  can  tell  him. 

Whit  I*  Coming  Next  ? 

So  there,  or  thereabouts,  is  where  the  elective  system  ha* 
come  in  this  year  of  grace.  It  is  splendid,  but  chaotic.  It 
is  doing  an  enormous  business,  hut  doing  it  apparently  with 
speculative  students  and  bewildered  fathers.  It  is  felt  to 
stand  with  validity  for  progress  in  education.  It*  hardest 
critics  usually  admit  that  with  all  it*  faults  it  is  better  than 
the  Procrustean  system  that  preceded  it.  Its  observers  for 
the  most  part  lack  qualifications  to  criticise  it  helpfully. 
They  observe  that  it  is  queer;  it  seems  to  them  more  of  a 
gamble  than  .it  should  Is*,  and  they  wonder  whet  Ik*  r its  de- 
fects— if  it  has  them — are  capable  of  correction  and  will  be 
remedied.  They  feel  that  when  Youth  is  given  n seat  at  the 
paternal  cost  at  Wisdom's  hoard  there  ought  at  least  to  be 
a table  d'hote  repast,  or  even  a choice  of  them,  available  for 
him,  if  hr  lack*  the  nwewwry  judgment  to  uutke  a profitable 
selection  a la  carte.  Dr.  Wilson's  current  attempt  to  meet 
thi*  reasonable  yearning  at  Princeton  interests  them  very 
much,  they  try  to  weigh  the  objections  made  by  Mr.  John 
Coriux  to  the  alleged  Germanusation  of  Harvard,  and  they 
wonder  whether  President  Eliot's  splendid  achievements  a* 
on  innovating  educator  are  only  a noble  phase  in  the  progress 
of  education,  and  whether  there  are  not  wry  interesting  turn* 
and  changes  and  developments  still  ahead.  Dr.  Eu«rr  ha* 
been  an  apostle  of  freedom  in  universities,  and  ha*  struck 
some  shackles  from  some  slaves  that  never  can  be  snapped  on 
again.  But  the  next  set  of  ideas  in  a strong  man*  mind  that 
will  shape  the  course  of  the  colleges  ure  not  likely  to  bo  quite 
the  Name  as  his.  They  will  build  on  hi*  foundation,  but  what 
will  be  the  edifice?  There  will  be  uew  problems  and  new 
ways  to  meet  them;  an  effort  perhaps  to  run  the  great  uni- 
versities a little  less  like  department  stores  where  clerks  will 
sell  you  anything  you  ask  for.  and  a little  more  perhaps  like 
institutions  when'  needs  are  studied  by  the  expert,  and  great 
teacher*  inspire  and  stimulate  the  mind  of  youth. 

Not  a New  Speech,  Anyway 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  identical  sjxwh  nliout. 
General  Grant  which  Secretary  T trr  mmlc  on  Decoration 
day  wan  delivered  by  him  three  weeks  before  before  a crowded 
audience,  ami  excited  no  mi  favorable  comment  whatever. 
Among  i hose  who  heard  it,  uiul  who  made  acknowledgment 
to  Secretary  Tut  after  the  address  was  over,  were  person* 
who  of  all  others  might  have  Im-*-ii  hurt  in  their  scusibiliti.*- 
if  there  bad  really  Urn  anything  in  the  s]H*eeh  to  hurt 
lliem. 


A New  British  Confederation 

A rknoi.i'tion  of  great  important*  to  the  British  Umpire,  as  well 
as  to  the  futuie  of  South  Africa,  was  adopted  the  other  day  by  the 
delegate*  front  Britain's  self-governing  colonies  in  that  part  of  the 
world  who  have  lieen  assembled  at  Pretoria  in  an  Interstate  Customs 
and  Kailway  Conference.  The  aim  of  the  resolution  was  to  bring 
about  the  prompt  establishment  of  a South- African  federation 
analogous  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth. The  step  now  taken  at  Pretoria  i*  precisely  analo 
gats  to  that,  whieh  wa*  decided  on  by  the  convention  of  American 
State*  at  Annapolis  in  l7N4t.  The  latter  eon  vent  ion  was  itself 
unable  to  do  anything  to  strengthen  tbe  government  formed  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  hut  it  started  a movement  which  wa*  to 
have  momentous  consequences  by  calling  on  the  thirteen  State*  to 
send  delegates  in  the  following  year  to  anotlier  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  should  have  jxiwcr  to  pnqNise  tentative  amendment* 
of  the  existing  eompaet.  whieh,  when  ratified  by  tlic  States,  should 
become  |i«rt  of  the  Federal  organic  law.  Itself  abortive.  the 
Annapolis  convention  was  destined  to  bear  transcendent  fruit.  On 
tbe  face  of  thing*,  the  Pretoria  conference  seem*  likely  to  have  a 
H|s*edlcr  mid  a no  le**  far-reaching  effect  on  the  |*>litical  relation* 
of  Britain's  self-governing  colonies  in  South  Africa,  for  the  delegate* 
to  it  are  composed  of  ministers  and  high  officials,  ami  therefore 
represent  in  an  unusual  degree  tile  preponderant  |Mrty.  which,  so  far 
as  three  of  the  four  coIouIm  are  concerned — to  wit,  Cape  Colony,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  former  Orange  Free  Slat* — is  that  of  the  Boer* 
or  Afrikanders.  There  was  no  vagueness  or  ambiguity  in  the  ex- 
pressed intentions  of  this  party.  The  announcement  made  by  tl»e 
eonferenee  was  that  the  delegates  had  agreed  upon  the  principle 
of  ciuacr  uniou,  had  undertaken  to  sulrfuit  to  their  respective  par- 
liaments certain  resolution*  embodying  that  principle,  and  tliat 
they  would  recommend  their  parliament*  to  appoint  forthwith 
delegate*  to  a national  convention  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
frame  a draft  federal  constitution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
|»arliuineiit*  of.  the  three  self-governing  colonies  whieh  are  controlled 
by  Boer  ministers  will  quickly  carry  out  tbe  plan  proposed  at  Pre- 
toria. It  is  only  In  Natal  that  opposition  must  be  expected,  and 
it  is  not  fur  Natal’s  interest  long  to  hold  out  against  the  project  of 
South  African  confederation. 

If  we  turn  !o  the  details  of  the  scheme  propounded  at  Pretoria, 
we  find  that  the  national  convention  is  to  consist  of  delegates  pro- 
portioned numerically  to  population,  namely,  twelve  from  Cape 
Colony,  eight  from  tlie  Transvaal,  and  five  each  from  Orange  River 
Colony  aud  from  Natal.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  delegates 
shall  Vote  by  head,  or  individually,  and  not  according  to  states. 
The  delegate*  to  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  1787  voted  by 
States.  Indeed,  they  would  have  accomplished  nothing  had  they 
fursued  a different  course,  for  at  that  time  the  States  were  jealous 
of  their  political  equality,  and  would  not  have  accepted  tlie 
Articles  of  Confederation  but  for  the  agreement  that  in  tbe  uni- 
cameral congress  created  thereby  each  State,  wliether  large  or  small, 
should  have  an  equal  voice.  The  same  principle  of  equality  was 
adhered  to  in  the  provision  of  the  new  i (institution  defining  tlie 
composition  *»f  the  Fish  rat  Senate,  and  also  in  the  stipulation  that 
whenever  the  choice  of  a President  should  lie  relegated  to  the  House 
of  Representative*  the  vote  in  that  body  should  be  by  States.  It 
may  tie  that  Natal  will  refuse  to  enter  tlie  coming  national  conven- 
tion unless  her  demand  that  each  of  the  four  colonies  shall  have  an 
equal  voire  i*  granted.  It  would  seem  tliat  such  a concession  might 
safely  lie  made,  in  view  of  tlie  fact  above  mentioned  tliat  the  Boer 
or  Afrikander  element  is  dominant  in  the  three  other  colonies. 

That  the  ministers  of  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange 
River  Culony  have  already  definite  conceptions  of  the  feature* 
which,  they  think,  the  draft  scheme  of  confederation  should  con- 
tain. is  evident  from  their  avowed  intention  that  the  project  of 
unification  shall  undergo  no  extensive  parliamentary  disemuion 
until  the  national  convention  shall  have  drawn  up  the  proposed 
organic  law.  Of  course  the  state  legislatures  will  have  to  be  asked 
fo  give  their  assent  to  the  appointment  of  delegates,  but  it  is 
understood  that  outside  of  Natal  the  request  will  be  purely 
formal  and  acquiescence  perfunctory.  Knn  when  tbe  draft 
constitution  is  submitted  to  the  colonial  legislature*,  no  power  of 
amendment  will  lie  conceded  to  them,  but  they  will  bo  called  upon 
either  to  accept  or  reject  tlie  proposed  federative  polity.  So  great 
is  the  pressure  that  minister*  are  able  to  apply,  that  nobody  doubt* 
their  ability  to  secure  a prompt  adoption  of  tlie  new  scheme  of 
confederation,  so  far  a*  all  the  South- African  self-governing 
colonies  are  concerned,  except  Natal.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
reason  why  Natal,  small  as  -he  is.  may  think  tliat  -he  ought  to 
exercise  in  the  national  convention  an  influence  out  of  all  propor 
tfnn  to  her  isqailatiou.  'Du-  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
t ninny  Have  no  sciqsirt,  and  they  would  account  it  a great  hardship 
if  their  exports  aud  import*  had  to  l«c  moved  exclusively  to  and 
from  the  distant  luirlors  of  < ape  t olony.  For  the  Transvaal  and 
tlie  Orange  River  < ohaiv  the  short  route  to  tlie  sea  is  by  way  of 
Natal,  which  Inis  a long  roast  on  the.  Indian  Ocean.  It  i»  band) 
possible,  however.  Hint  the  two  iuliiud  Afrikander  colonic*  might 
gel  on  without  Natal  if  Portugal  would  agree  to  sell  to  them  it* 
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Southeast  Africa  dependency,  or,  at  least,  Delagoa  Bay.  which  al- 
ready u connected  by  rail  with  Johannesburg.  That  such  a trans- 
action i*  conceivable  may  la-  inferred  from  tire  fact  that  dclrgalc* 
from  Portuguese  Southeast  Africa  have  taken  part  in  the  Customs 
and  Kailwav  Conference  at  Pretoria,  except  when  lire  question  of 
South- African  Confederation  was  discussed. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  tireat  Britain  toward  the  projected 
union  of  her  South- African  M-lf yovrrtiinf  dependencies!  It  is  one 
by  no  means  of  indifference,  yet  of  arlf  confessed  inability  to  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists,  or  to  exert  any  Influence,  even  indirectly,  on  their  de- 
cisions. A good  deal  of  water  lu*«  flowed  under  the  bridge  since 
Kngland  strove  to  subdue  the  thirteen  American  colonies  which 
had  declared  themselves  ind*-]*>ndent : or  since  I8fl7,  when  Dm- 
kaem  had  almost  as  much  to  do  as  Sir  Joiix  Macdoxalo  with 
drafting  the  Briti-h  North  American  Act;  or  even,  finally.  since 
the  Saunbtry  government  undertook  to  coerce  the  Boers  of  tin- 
Transvaal.  As  lately  as  May  1-1  the  British  House  of  Commons 
unanimously  passed  a resolution  expressing  confidence  that  the 
Liberal  government  would  welcome  the  adoption  of  provisions  in 
the  approaching  national  convention  at  Pretoria  calculated  to 
render  possible  the  ultimate  inclu*ion  of  the  whole  of  British  South 
Africa  l including  lthodr-*ia  as  well  as  other  Crown  Colonies  or  pro- 
tectorates) in  a federal  uniun.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
ministers  declared  Ilia!  the  government,  aarm-d  by  precedent,  was 
determined  not  to  attempt  to  lead.  Imt  rather  to  leave  the  matter  e\ 
clusively  to  the  self-governing  colonies  of  South  Africa  themselves. 
All  it  could  do.  he  said,  was  to  watch  with  folded  arms,  but  not 
without  solicitude,  the  -|srta<le,  The  impassive  attitude  was 
further  emphasized  by  Mr.  I'Ht'HitlU.  who  acknowledged  that 
tireat  Britain  could  only  watch  and  wait.  A spokesman  of  the 
Unionist  party  in  the  House  of  Common*  concurred  in  taking  the 
same  acquiescent  posit iun. 

ft  follow*  that  the  three  Afrikander  colonies  will  be  allowed  to 
form  juat  such  a union  a*  they  wish.  Are  they  likely  to  frame  a 
federal  restitution  l,n  l*1**  model  of  that  of  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
or  on  that  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth?  It  will  hr  recalled 
that  the  former  folctsl  organic  law  is  much  more  centralized 
than  the  latter.  A*  regards  tin*  concent  rat  ion  of  executive  and 
judicial  power*,  the  ikaninion  of  Canada  is  a nation  rather  than  a 
confederacy.  Its  provinces  occupy  tin-  statu*  rather  of  provinces 
in  the  French  Republic  than  of  tlte  State*  in  the  American  Union. 
Tlic  structure  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  is  radically  dif- 
ferent. A*  regards  the  power*  reserved  to  the  constituent  state*. 
It  is  comparable  with  our  own  Constitution,  though  the  type  of 
the  federal  government  is  ditTrrent  from  our  own  in  that  it  is 
Parliamentary  rather  titan  Presidential. 

Who  would  have  believed  eight  year*  ago  that  Kngland,  after 
expending  hundred*  of  millions  of  dollars  and  thousand*  off  lives 
on  the  conquest  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  would, 
within  a decade,  permit  them  and  their  fellow  Afrikander*  of  Capo 
Colony  to  organize  a confederation  the  subjugation  of  which, 
should  it  covet  independence,  would  entirely  transcend  tlte  re- 
sources of  the  United  Kingdom? 


Pursuit  and  Pause 

“ To  want  to  be  wanted,  tA  flgbt  and  shove,  single-handed,  for 
a place  in  the  world,  are  evidence*  of  strength,"  write*  Dr. 
Ntephax  Paget  in  hi*  anonymous  and  unteehniral  volume  en- 
titled Cm/tMit  1/ediri.  Indeed,  with  an  English  largely  derived 
from  our  vivid  ami  vital  American  psychologist,  mid  with  a 
large  scorn  of  all  side  issues  and  byacconiplishment*.  Dr.  Paukt 
urge*  young  doctor*  who  arc  willing  to  turn  to  him  for  advice 
to  lie  doctors  first,  ami  whether  they  ever  grow  to  la*  men  or  not 
seem*  hardly  to  matter,  if  only  they  manage  to  attain  to  the 
gTrut  modern  market  idol,  succena.  Whether  they  live  a*  they 
pas*  along  the  way  seem*  to  him  a minor  matter.  One  thing 
they  must  take  to  heart — if  they  arc  going  to  be  doctors,  they 
will  have  no  lime  to  “ think  about  thinking  or  feci  about  feeling”; 
their  busine**  i*  to  hustle,  tu  build  up  a practice,  produce  the 
impression  that  they  know  what  they  are  about,  and  that  it  ia 
by  no  mean*  their  fault  if  tlic  mixture  fails  to  cure  tin*  patient  up- 
stairs. 

Well,  success  ia  something,  though  when  one  contemplate*  the 
gTcat  numlier  of  those  a ho  have  succeeded,  one  cannot  but  pause 
to  wonder  if  the  prize  is  really  worth  the  price.  And  a*  to  the 
victorious,  how  will  they  ever  tell  us?  For  it  i»  the  first  rule 
of  the  game  that  they  should  not  have  pausr  to  consider  or  lie 
conscious.  Dr.  Paukt  give*  us  a warning  instance  of  a doctor 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  ln*»:x  drama  and  whose  practice 
wanrd,  and  the  first  thing  lie  knew  the  dramu  puled  in  interest, 
and  practice  bad  vanished  1m*  knew  not  where,  and  he  was  left 
without  dramas  and  without  patients  in  u most  piteous  case. 

Every  man  cannot  l*-  a philosopher,  but  one  would  like  to  hail 
HoctUTKM  from  the  shade*  a ml  act  him  to  questioning  and  demol- 
ishing I>r.  Pauct'h  theory  of  sums***,  which  so  clot-cly  resembles  the 
theories  of  the  worldly  i'ALUitK*.  I>r.  Pa«!KT  cannot  ton  strong- 


ly express  hi*  reprobation  of  the  retiring  temperament.  “ Other 
name*  for  this  temperament,"  he  nay*.  “ are  unassuming,  mild, 
■oft,  feeble.”  Such  a person  will  never,  never  tight,  force  hi*  way. 
hold  his  own.  and  increase  hi*  holding,  advance,  bring  up  re- 
inforcements, advance  again,  and  heat  thundering  on  the  gate* 
of  success.  ..."  In  the  nursery,”  he  writes  of  such  a person. 
” he  was  fond  of  his  toya,  but  he  let  the  other  children  play  with 

them. ”  Oli,  reprehensible  feebleness!  "Compelled  to  take  part 
in  athletic  contests,  he  behaved  rather  ihan  played;  . . . diligent, 
polite,  tidy,  punctilious  in  religion,  and  glad  to  share  both  hi* 
prayers  and  his  hampers  with  other  boys;  found  on  the  side  of 
the  authorities  in  tinu-s  of  feud,  six!  Im-ii ring  his  own  authority, 
when  it  came  to  him.  with  provoking  meekness.”  Such  boys'  hold 
on  the  outer  world.  Dr.  Paget  insist*,  ia  all  wrong.  What  we 
have  to  do  in  this  world  from  the  la-ginning  is  to  knock 
down  and  grab.  There  is  quite  evidently  not  enough  success  to 
go  round.  *o  the  main  tenet  in  the  good  doctor'*  philosophy  of 
life  is  that  we  are  here  to  fight,  to  push,  to  elbow,  to  gain  im- 
portance and  name. 

“ For  still  tin-  Lord  is  Lord  of  might. 

In  deeds,  in  deed*  He  takes  delight.” 

So  ]«e  harks  lack  to  tike  old  dispensation.  It  seems  old  tlial 
a good  man  and  a worthy  ran  still  live  ami  succeed  in  the  world 
in  the  twentieth  century,  ami  evolve  a theory  of  life  and  publish 
a rltamiing  l*»>k  alsait  it.  without  the  fainte*t  or  dimmest  con 
sciousne**  that  the  Christ  had  ever  lived  or  spoken  an  authorita- 
tive word. 

Only  one  chapter  hint*  at  something  beyond  man’s  strength 
to  grapple  with.  The  old  Creek  Destiny  vaguely  occurs  to  Dr. 
Paukt  ns  a possible  antagonist  greater  than  man’s  power  of  push- 
ing. If  accident,  or  disease,  or  old  age  force  you  to  the  wall. 

then,  nay*  Dr.  Paget,  you  must  console  yourself  with  reflecting 
that  once,  at  any  rate,  you  were  capable  of  knocking  down  ynnr 
antagonist  and  getting  what  you  wanted.  Dulness  in  old  age 
is  better,  at  any  rate,  than  side  issues  in  the  fight  of  life. 

The  tiger  and  the  ape  in  man  command  the  whole  faith  of 
this  good  and  successful  doctor,  and  In-  enunaeL  men  to  cultivate 
tlietn  diligently  uiul  Im-coiiic  successful  at  whatever  cost,  and  per- 
haps the  Lord  will  preserve  them  from  any  pause  in  activity 
wherein  to  weigh  gains  and  losses  ami  find  out  the  true  value 
of  what  they  have  shoved  and  elbowed  to  get. 

Any  man's  theory  of  life  frankly  set  forth  ia  interesting  and 
valuable,  and  the  chief  intere*t  in  this  volume  ia  the  discovery 
of  how  very  shallow  a consciousness  the  successful  consciousness 
ia,  how  very  slight  its  content. 

Each  man  face*  the  Sphinx,  and  each  make*  answer  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  vessel  which  contain*  hi*  mortal  eonncioUMiem. 
There  are  suite  who,  when  Drstlny  overtake*  them  on  the  pil- 
grimage. as  it  shall  each  wayfarer  sooner  ot  later,  when  the 
inevitable  pause  for  reflection  comes,  shall  be  consoled  not  by  the 
vision  of  all  they  have  knocked  down  and  elbowed  out  and 
grabbed  up,  but  by  the  consciousness  that  they  in  themselves  ore 
something.  That  by  a few  side  iaeneo,  a little  turning  aside  daily 
from  the  bustle  and  the  turmoil  of  life,  a little  giving  way  and 
making  room  and  renouncement,  they  have  built  up  in  themselves 
a kind  of  pervasive  |*-ace,  a mere  shadow  perhaps  of  that  which 
passeth  understanding,  hut  in  the  light  of  which  personal  sucres* 
or  non-success  seems  no  more  than  a dust  atom  dancing  in  the 
ray  of  sunlight.  It  will  l*e  hard  to  define  this  gain,  for  it  neither 
glitters  like  gold  nor  tinkles  like  cymbals;  it  docs  not  come  by 
grappling,  or  forging  ahead,  or  hustling;  it.  evadet  force  and  cun- 
ning. and  the  world’s  business  did  not  give  it  nor  can  it  take 
it  away,  but  it  adds  to  the  fulness  of  being,  and  it  doea  more 
toward  a true  contentment  than  fame  or  millions.  After  all,  we 
cannot  all  stand  up  in  the  front  rank  of  life;  there  is  too  much 
hustling  and  elbowing  there  now,  and  the  crowd  and  the  combat 
are  daily  increasing;  but  if  some  of  us  elect  to  be  straggler*  on 
life’*  march  we  may  perhaps  see  more  sunset*,  watch  the  wind 
oftrner  as  it  fans  the  clouds  across  tho  sky.  and  pick  more  wild 
fiuwrrs.  And  these  pursuits,  say  what  one  will  about  diligencr 
and  concentration,  add  to  consciousness,  and  he  is  not  a wi*e  man 
who  overlooks  such  adjunct*.  It  is  possible  to  build  * more  stately 
roofing  to  the  mansion  of  one’s  soul  by  a lazy  swim  round  a noon- 
flooded  bay,  with  the  eye*  fixed  on  the  girdling  pine-clad  banks, 
than  by  eihowing  a man  out  of  tike  way  ami  getting  his  scut  on 
the  train.  It  induce*  a finer  quality  of  thought,  and  therein, 
after  all,  lies  true  blesacdnc**,  as  SL  Fkaxcib  would  any.  Not 
forging  ahead  and  winning  out.  but  ever  nw>re  and  more  refining 
tike  quality  of  the  thoughts  that  visit  us,  enlightening  our  con 
science*,  sowing  sympathetic  words,  and  accustoming  ourselves 
to  mild  gestures,  these*  achievements  make  for  higher  civilization 
and  transform  the  world  of  apes  and  tigers  into  a world  of  men 
and  women.  As  we  purify  l«ody  and  «>ul  of  self-interest,  a* 
we  gmw  toward  self-riddance  and  impersonal  view*,  we  under 
stand  tlic  value  of  acquiescence ; the  gTcat  seething  caldron  of 
life  ceases  to  be  a place  of  torture  whence  we  struggle  to  escape, 
and  life  appear*  to  us  in  other  forms,  form*  of  beauty  and  vitality 
and  |*>aer,  and  w»-  mine  to  lielieve  that  beyond  the  life  militant. 
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with  it*  thwarting  ninttiwt,  thtrr  lin  the  life  triumphant,  where 
every  gain  of  ours  is  a pi  in  to  ail  men,  and  where  all  toy*  and 
nil  sport*  ami  all  blessedness  arc  freely  offered  to  whoever  will 
partake. 

I)r.  Paoct  takes  as  the  motto  of  his  volume  Steven ho n ‘k 
beautiful  tribute  -to  his  doctors,  “The  physician  ia  the  dower 
I such  an  it  ia)  of  our  civilization,"  etc.  Hut  Stevenson  would 
have  been  the  last  to  have  approved  Dr.  Pauet's  view  of  the 
physicians'  aims  and  object,  for.  when  all  Is  said,  it  was  not  their 
hustling  and  hustling,  their  skill  or  their  fame  he  commended, 
but  it  was  their  personality  as  healers.  The  dedication  to  hia 
various  doctors  tenders  gratitude  for  kindness  to  a stranger,  to 
a good  genius  among  frosty  mountains,  to  one  whom  he  knew 
hut  a week  and  another  whom  he  knew  but  ten  days,  and  who 
yet  knew  bow  to  write  their  names  deep  in  his  memory;  to  an- 
other whose  visits  made  it  a pleasure  to  be  ill,  to  one  wise  in 
counsel,  and  another  unwearied  in  kindness,  and  another  who 
knew  how  to  be  a friend.  These  were  not  Just  successful  doctors; 
these  were  healing  personalities;  and  so.  though  we  highly  com- 
mend l)r.  I’aoet'h  essays  for  their  vitality  and  ease  and  charm, 
we  should  only  put  them  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
strenuously  refuse  all  his  advice,  and  who  already  knmv  tluit 
there  is  more  true  living  ami  vital  growth  in  the  pause*  of 
activity  than  in  the  maddest  of  pursuits. 


Correspondence 

••  BK  FAIR  TO  UTAH " 

Salt  Liu  Cut,  Utah.  Way  14,  190*. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpers  tlVeirfy: 

Sir, — Some  person  writing  over  the  signature  of  “Traveller" 
present*  acme  interesting  statements,  in  your  issue  of  May  9, 
touching  “Certain  Social  Conditions  in  the  Far  West"  and  with 
especial  reference  to  polygamy  in  t'tah.  "Traveller's"  article  is 
reproduced  in  the  Salt  I.ake  Tribune  of  this  city  to-day,  with  a 
nmnls-r  of  those  endearing  terms  of  indorsement  which  suggest 
pulcmity.  The  Tribune  ia  curiously  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  it  will  help  Utah  to  have  people  in  your  part  of  the  country 
believe  Imdly  of  |w-nple  lie  re.  Which  I regard  as  at  least  doubtful. 

“Traveller"  says,  in  the  course  of  the  article  in  the  Weekly; 
“ For  that  these  plural  marriages  still  continue,  despite  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  law,  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  not  only. in  the  State 
oi  l tah.  but  in  other  Western  States  where  thrifty  and  otherwise' 
law-abiding  Mormons  have  congregated  in  more  or  less  numbers." 

That  is  pretty  laid  English  tor  Ha«i*ek'h  Weekly  ; but  it  is  worse 
correspondence,  for  it  is  not  true.  Not  only  is  there  every  sort  of 
doubt  of  plural  marriages  in  Utah,  or  anywhere  in  the  West,  but 
there  is  not  the  smallest  scrap  of  evidence  to  support  the  state- 
ment or  lend  color  to  the  ladief.  I am  fully  aware  that  Salt  Lake 
people  who  make  a living  by  defaming  t'tah  cleverly  sidestep  this 
argument  by  declaring  that  all  the  evidence  of  pluriil  marriages 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mormons  and  they  will  not  give  it  up. 
Which  has  a certain  value.  Itut  it  does  not  establish  tluit  you 
should  believe  a statement  simply  because  there  is  no  evidence  in 
support  of  it. 

I cannot  find  one  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  any  new 
polygamy  in  Utah-  And  I have  looked  for  it.  One  man,  a promt 
nonL  Mormon,  a polygamist,  lias  ts-en  accused  of  new  polygamy— 
that  Is.  having  taken  a plural  wife  »inc«  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  made  its  decision  in  1890,  and  the  Mormon  Church 
i«*ucd  its  manifesto  abandoning  the  ordinance — within  the  past 
year.  His  name  is  Tanner.  A letter  was  found  among  the  effect* 
of  a woman  recently  deceased,  and  certain  passage*  in  the  letter 
indicated  Tanner's  high  regard  for  her.  his  discharge  of  certain 
business  for  her,  and  no  more.  There  was  quite  a commotion  here 
when  this  letter  wn*  discovered,  and  the  home  defameia  blazoned 
the  statement  all  over  the  country  that  Tanner  hud  been  provxt 
guilty  of  new  polygamy.  Tanner  lias  demanded  the  publication  of 
the  letter  by  the  people  who  look  It  from  the  rffrets  of  t lie  deceased 
woman,  and  has  tlatlv  denied  that  he  ever  married  the  woman, 
while  frankly  admitting  that  lie  is  a nolygamist.  That  ia.  before 
the  final  court  decision  and  the  manifesto,  eighteen  years  ago.  he 
had  contracted  plural  marriage.  I don't  know  whether  hotli  his 
wives  an*  living,  but  if  they  are.  1 have  no  doubt  he  ia  living  with 
them.  That  is  the  condition  here.  Mormons  who  took  plural 
wives  previous  tn  1890  are  not  di*ttirl>-d  in  their  domestic  rein 
lions:  and  there  are  no  plural  marriages  since  that  dale.  It  has 
seemed  the  best  way  to  settle  a problem  which  greatly  distressed 
u people  whose  many  virtues  entitle  them  to  consideration.  It 
.cent*  to  Is-  fair  to  the  women — who  were  sincere,  whatever  may  he 
said  of  the  men:  and  it  ha*  the  merit  of  justice  to  children  win), 
without  demand  of  their  own.  Iieenme  elements  in  the  problem. 

Tluit  is  one  case  on  which  the  verdict  of  new  polygamy  in  Utah 
re*!*. 

The  other  is  this:  A woman — name  unknown — reported  to  the 
Salt  laike  Tribune  that  die  had  heard  an  address  or  letter  read 
in  a country  Mormon  meeting  house,  the  tenor  of  which  was  tluit 
some  change*  in  rules  were  in  contemplation  touching  service.  She 
addl'd  that  da*  overheard  xsne  men  member*  of  the  congregation. 

■ hatting  after  service  in  the  wstihuh*.  say  when  those  changes  were 
made  maybe  they  would  Is-  permitted  to  take  additional  win- 

Tin*  letter  lias  lieen  published,  und  it  contains  nothing  on  which 
to  base  a belief  that  the  Mormon  Church  contemplated  giving  |n-r 
mission  for  plural  marriage*.  The  Mormons  themselves  tlatlv 
declare  they  have  no  such  intention. 

I submit  that  there  ia  not  sutlicient  ground  in  these  Incidents 


on  which  to  lm K-  the  charge  that  Mormons  propose  a revival  of 
polygamy;  mid  there  surely  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  new  cases 
of  polygamy  have  occurred. 

*lo  arrive  at  that  conclusion  two  things  must  be  admitted: 
First,  things  must  lie  believed  lireauae  there  ia  nothing  to  prove 
them  true;  and  second,  all  of  the  worst  and  none  of  the  l***t  i* 
to  he  accepted  a*  the  act  of  a people;  accepted  as  illustrative  of 
that  people, 

l-*‘t  me  assure  you:  Tlwre  is  no  new  polygamy.  The  Mormons 
have  quit  it  in  good  faith,  and  they  are  not  going  bark  to  it.  They 
would  not  if  there  were  no  law  against  it.  for  they  are  quite  in 
sympathy  with  the  sentinirnt  of  niislcrn  Americanism ; and  lie- 
side*,  in  the  day*  of  their  greatest  freedom  only  live  per  cent,  off 
the  Mormon  nun  had  plural  wive*.  There  an*  fewer  than  « hun- 
dred polygamists  in  Salt  Luke  City— a city  of  eighty  thousand 
people,  half  Mormons. 

Let  even  II ahi'lk’s  Weekly  lie  fair  to  Utah. 

I am,  sir. 

Lb  Roy  Auintwitii. 


FROM  A SUSPICIOUS  HEADKR 

r.  I*.  JUiln r „/  Harper'*  We*lp : V""'  **’  " 

Sir, — I 1 1 note  from  11  great  New  York  morning  newspaper: 

” The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Police  Headquarters,  where  they 
gave  their  occupations  as  peddlers,  and  were  booked  as  suspicion* 
persons  for  examination  by  Inspector  MeOaffcrty  to-day .” 

The  italics  are  mine,  used  in  the  hope  that  the  vivid ‘word  may 
catch  the  glance  of  Munc  able  editor  and  cause  a change.  Surely 
it  is  neither  a crime  nor  a misdemeanor  to  be  suspicious.  It  fa 
not  unlikely  that  these  prisoners  were  held  as  suspected  person*. 

I know  that  the  abuse  of  " suspicious  ” originates  in  the  usage 
of  the  men  la-hind  the  blotter  at  the  desk  of  the  police  station; 
•Iso  that  these  men  are  too  busy  in  preventing  crime  and  catching 
criminals  to  l*>ther  with  mere  question*  of  etymology.  But  I 
ask  you  to  beg  the  editors  of  newspapers  that  publish  police  re- 
ports to  give  poor  old  “ suspicious a iiuich-needcd  rest  and  in- 
struct all  writer*  and  editors  to  use  the  proper  word.  This  will 
not  dim  the  glory  nf  the  capturer*  of  suspects,  but  it  will  spare 
the  sensibilities  rf  many  » constant  reader.  I am.  sir. 

IIrnry  Underwood. 


We  cannot  support  our  correspondent  in  his  criticism.  One 
meaning  of  “ suspicions,"  a*  the  dictionaries  define  it,  is  "open 
to  suspicion,  exciting  suspicion."  That  meaning  is  well  estab- 
lished. “Suspicious  persons"  uml  “suspicious  circumstance*  " 
aic  in  common  use,  and  it  is  not  laid  n*e.  “Suspicious"  in  this 
use  convey*  11  different,  and  more  general  idea  than  " suspected.” — 

Editor. 


THE  CANTEEN  IN  SOLDIERS’  HOMES 

CoLrcstm,  O . May  44.  ioaS 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpers  Weekly  : 

Sir. — In  your  comment  on  the  canteen  you  any,  “veterans  left 
to  tormentors''  and  **it  is  seldom  to  the  advantage  of  elderly 
men  to  change  their  habit*,  provided  their  habits  are  any  wise 
reasonable."  liipht  you  are , sir.  for  on  these  last  seven  words  of 
your  “comment  hung*  the  whole  argument  u*  to  the  wisdom 
of  on  I!  teen*  in  snldiers'  liomcs.  The  lion,  t'hurlc*  It.  Ijindi-.  on 
this  canteen  question  in  Congress,  said.  “ I deny  that  the  typical 
Union  soldier  is  a drunkard":  and  the  able  oniior  stated  a truth 
for  the  “ tvpii.il  " Union  soldier  was  always  and  la,  if  alive,  sober 
in  habit  und  ilwnl  in  deportment. 

Tlie  senseless  hue  und  cry  rais<d  on  behalf  of  the  canteen  in 
soldier*'  home*  is  raised  on  Is-hulf  of  an  element  therein  which 
bus  shamelessly  and  scandalously  brought  disgrace  upon  then- 
homes  und  on  the  decent,  orderly  members  by  their  vile  habits 
and  laid  department  let  loose  and  given  full  sway  through  drunk- 
enness; and  the  canteen*  therein  have  done  their  share  to  pander 
10  and  aggravate  this  greatest  of  all  evils  in  those  homes — to 
wit.  drunkenness  mid  ddmiichcry  Every  man  who  has  been  u 
itii'iiils-r  in  a soldiers'  home  knows  that  the  large  drunken  Hus* 
i-  fairly  decent  in  deport ment,  and.  of  course,  sober  at  all  times, 
when  their  ]s'iision  money  1*  x4|iuiiHh-rcd  ami  they  are  " broke." 
and  that  these  same  drunkards  a it  in  better  physical  health  and 
<*niditinn  when  they  oin’l  get  a drink.  The  way  to  eliminate 
drunkenness  in  these  homes  was  easily  jMiinli's!  nut  by  the  Hon. 
tTuirles  It.  Landis,  and  it  i*  not  by  way  of  n canteen. 

The  enormous  contingent  of  rilTratf  and  scum  which  found  its 
way  to  the  army  roster,  actuated  by  every  motive  excepting  patri- 
otism. and  proved  to  I.-  malingerers,  disgracing  their  uniform  and 
the  ling  they  alsiinloticil  in  every  crisis,  imposing  additional  duties 
and  burdens  mi  the  true  soldier,  this  contingent  naturally  com 
|Miscd  the  dissolute  army,  and  has  made  of  soldier*'  homes  a hell 
I* n decent  ihcimImt*. 

Tin*  mole  or  less  rioti-souki-d  ollirvi*  of  those  homes  might 
lieiter  tell  the  truth,  when  clamoring  for  the  canteen,  and  say 
they  favor  |sind--ring  to  the  dissolute  element.  The  “typical" 
Union  soldier.  *ol«er  and  *elf-re»|N'Hing,  does  not  «*k  for  a drink- 
simp  in  the  home*.  I am.  sir. 

A Civil  War  Veteran. 

Will  von  t-xciisc  11*  if  we  do  not  put  entire  confidence  in  your 
assertion  that  the  only  veteran*  who  want  the  canteen  in’  the 
soldier*'  homes  ore  riffraff,  scum,  malingerers,  and  nun-snaked 
ofihcrsT  Your  letter  would  carry  more  conviction  if  it  sounded 
more  dispassionate,  and  less  like  the  product  of  n teetotal  bigot.— 
Em  ton. 
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Finance 

Has  Currency  Reform  made  Progress? 

By  HOWARD  SCHENCK  MOTT 


the  hint  day  of  thr  wmkib.  when  discussion 
of  I hr  currency  question  had  reached  Ik 
point  of  utter  di»rrj(irii  of  thr  real  merit* 
of  thr  legislation  discussed;  nftrr  six 
month!,  of  ilclMiti-  and  compromise,  closing 
with  theatrical  filibustering  oratory:  after 
a tnmi|M-tmj:  at  thr  la-binning  of  thr  «••• 
M<>n  from  thr  President  and  the  majority 
in  tongrr**  that  financial  legislation 
would  la*  riuictcd  which  should  prevent 
panic*  in  thr  future;  after  a praetiinl  eon- 
fraion.  contained  in  th«  ap|Miintiiienl  of  a currency  commission, 
that  the  problem  ia  still  unsolved — a aebenic  of  mrrrnry  reform, 
with  thr  reform  ema«<  iilaled.  attenuated  and  nearly  eliminated, 
liecartie  the  law  of  tin*  land. 

Iai»t  real  i*  | •ante  made  the  question  of  currency  reform  a vital 
and  i in  mediate  matter,  and  the  discussion,  in  and  out  of  (.’ongre**, 
that  ha*  Heiinl  undoubtedly  will  take  an  important  plan-  in  our 
history  I tun  king  and  currency  <joi *tion*  have  always  tx-en  closely 

interwoven  with  our  political  litc.  No  matter  what  the  real  need* 
of  the  country  may  la-,  no  matter  what  expert*  may  recommend 
as  proper  solution*  of  the  problem*,  one  point  of  view  must  remain 
paramount.  All  other  interest*,  especially  in  a.  Presidential  elec- 
tion year,  must  give  wav  to  |iarU  expediency.  In  the  present 
ea*c  the  chief  reason  for  furring  tlirougii  some  sort  of  currency 
legislation,  whether  in  rctilily  it  ie  gi»«l.  Uol.  nr  indifferent,  lies 
not  in  the  high  wisdom  of  statesmanship,  hut  in  thr  necessity  of 
providing  in  the  next  few-  month*  material  for  the  Republican 
platform  and  for  Ncpuhlicnn  campaign  npeerhe*.  It  i*  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Ih-iimcral*  will  fail  to  avail  thern*rlve*.  though 
in  a different  manner,  of  the  material  at  hand;  for  otherwise  they 
would  tie  unworthy  of  their  iqqairtonitic*. 

Yet.  in  all  aoherncs*.  if  merely  a *|M-cion#  and  plausible  mraaurc 
ha*  become  law.  in  lire  lust  analysis  it  represent*  mnre  than  any- 
thing else  tlm  confusion  of  iniml  that  has  rxistrd  regarding  the 
essential  qualities  of  a sound  currency  system.  This  confusion 
ha-  pervaded  not  only  the  mind  of  the  average  man,  lad  the 
minds  of  bnnkei*  themselves.  Nevertheless,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  held  Iasi  September,  a piece  of 
constructive  work  wao  accomplished  in  the  recommendation  to 
Congress  of  u practicable  scheme  of  eurrrney  reform,  am)  the 
New  York  (’handier  of  Co  mine  Ice  Committee  on  Currency  also, 
not  long  ago,  made  uu  excellent  ami  informing  report.  Hanker* 
all  over  the  country  have  protested  against  the  legislation  which 
ha*  finally  found  its  wav  to 'the  statute  hook*.  Congress  Im* 
Been  lit  not  to  regard  the  ris-omiiiemlat ions  of  expert  “ commis- 
sions " and  individuals,  lait  ha*  enacted  legislation  with  a view 
merely  to  its  popular  app«-al  and  the  avoidance  of  a political 
mi -step. 

If.  then,  out  of  a seething  caldron  of  differing  view*,  conflicting 
interests,  ignotarice.  and  doubtful  motives,  anything  thoroughly 
constructive  hud  resulted,  the  occasion  would  have  been  one  for 
surprise  and  gratification,  tine  fact  stand*  out  dearly.  The 
measure  a»  passed  is  intended  solely  to  provide  an  emergency  cur- 
rency: it  is  not  offered  as  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem, 
that  being  the  work  which  the  Currency  Commission  must  under- 
take. Yet,  even  as  an  emergency  measure,  it  seein*  to  suit  nobody 
in  particular  outside  of  the  Republican  (tarty  machine.  When 
a measure  goes  through  the  mill  of  amendment*  suggested  by  all 
shades  of  financial  opinion,  ami  opinion  that  is  not  financial  at  all, 
and  is  finally  enacted  for  political  rcasona,  it  would  be  astonishing 
if  the  measure  should  retain  mm  h definite  character  or  much  of  its 
original  merit,  however  small  that  may  have  been. 

During  practically  the  whole  of  the  *c**ion  of  Congress  just 
ended,  two  main  mwcpliniis  of  what  should  lie  done  have  been 
entertained  ami  1m  tiled  for  by  the  serious  minded.  The  first  in 
(mint  of  definite  presentation  in  Congress  was  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding merely  a currency  suitable  to  an  emergency  like  that  of  last 
fall,  leaving  present  currency  conditions  as  little  disturbed  a* 
possible,  ami  leaving  to  the  future  the  real  solution  of  the  problem 
of  providing  a thoroughly  sound  currency  system.  The  second 
conception  developed  Ihe  theory  that  the  lessons  of  last  fall's 
(«anic,  and  the  great  public  interest  taken  in  the  question  of  cur- 
reiicv  reform  at  the  present  time,  alfordi-d  a favorable  opportunity 
In  inaugurate,  not  makeshift*  lor  to-dav  or  to-morrow,  hut  a 
comprehensive  currency  system  that  should  he  efficient  for  all 
time. 

This  i*  mi  prelum*  ive  system  requires  n*  dim  an  approximation 
a*  possible  to  a currency  that  would  expand  nnd  contract  auto, 
mutually  with  the  varying  need*  of  business,  that  would  be  based 
not  upon  government  or  any  otlu  r specific  Imnds.  but  upon  the 
general  a***-!*  of  national  hnnkv  These  asset*  consist  in  the  nuvin 
of  commercial  paper.  which  represent*  goods  and  products  in 
process  of  conversion.  A*  a matter  *>f  theory  at  least,  an  auto- 
matically elastic  currency  should  lie  one  in  the  operation  of 
which  every  Imnk  would  In*  anxious  to  keep  its  own  naif*  out- 
standing and  would  retire  the  note*  of  it*  competitor*  u*  fast 


a*  they  came  in.  Such  a theory  demand*  freedom  of  both  i»*ue 
and  redemption,  and  the  question  of  a tax  on  circulation  to  assure 
contraction  become*  of  minor  importance.  In  Canada  this  kind  of 
automatically  elastic  currency  ha*  gone  beyond  the  tealin  of  theory 
and  ha*  become  xn  actuality. 

<h»e  great  trouble  with  our  banking  system,  as  ha*  been  very 
sptcifuwlly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg,  is  Us  decen- 
tralisation. Kvcry  bank  hoes  its  own  row.  except  in  time*  of 
panic,  when  the  banks  of  the  larger  cities  find  voluntary  concerted 
action,  through  clearing-house  association*,  absolutely  essential 
to  their  continued  existence.  They  even  And  it  necessary,  in  such 
emergencies,  to  perform  a constitutionally  illegal  function  by  issu- 
ing a kind  of  currency  in  the  shape  of  clearing-house  certificates. 
Thr*e  voluntary  associations  and  their  methods  of  allaying  panic 
|Miint  out  clearly  the  need  of  a central  bank  with  extensive  powers. 
• specially  of  note  issue,  which  should  safeguard  the  interests  not 
only  of  the  banka  themselves,  but  of  the  business  community.  To 
meet  thr  prejudice  existing  in  tlm  country  against  a central  bank. 
Mr.  Warburg  has  suggested  a ” central  clearing-house  association,” 
but  he  would  clothe  such  an  association  with  all  of  the  essential 
powers  of  a central  hank. 

That  there  are  very  practical  difliculties  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing an  automatically  elastic  currency  must  be  admitted.  The 
first  of  these  difliculties  ia  found  in  the  fact  that  our  present 
national  bank-notes  arc  lu-od  u|mii»  government  bonds  as  security. 
This  i*  a currency  which  grew  out  of  the  necessity  created  by  the 
Civil  War  for  bolstering  up  the  national  credit  by  providing  a 
market  for  government  bond*.  Aside  from  the  practical  difficul- 
ties involved  in  a total  change  in  the  ha*i*  of  our  currency,  a great 
many  people  have  come  to  bd levs,  as  a result  of  forty  years'  trial 
of  iMind-Jt-curcd  bank-notes,  that  no  other  kind  ia  safe. 

The  course  of  the  discussion  in  Congress  therefore  partook  of 
the  character  of  a struggle  between  the  advocates  of  a radical 
change  in  our  present  *y*tem  and  those  who  desire  to  temporize 
and  merely  tn  provide  for  emergencies.  The  bill  as  passed  gives 
the  victory  to  the  emergency  currency  element,  although  it  bear* 
evidences  of  apparent  concessions  to  the  advocates  of  a*set  cur- 
rency. The  original  Aldrich  hill  provided  for  an  emergency  cur- 
rency of  $250,0(10,000;  the  present  law  provides  for  a limit  of 
$300,000,000.  In  the  original  lull  first  mortgage  railroad  bonds 
could  he  used  aa  security:  in  the  law  a*  enacted  they  have  been 
dropped.  The  new  law  provides  that  currency  may  I*-  taken  out 
•>n  the  security  of  State,  county,  ami  munin|iul  bond*  to  the 
extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  tin  ii  value,  and  the  circulation  is  to 
la?  taxed  at  the  rate  ot  live  per  cent,  the  first  month  it  is  out- 
standing, rising  one  per  cent,  a mouth  to  ten  per  cent.  Obviuusly. 
while  here  is  a method  of  issuing  additional  currency  in  times  of 
dire  distress,  the  tax  on  the  new  circulation  make*  it  practically 
prohibitive.  A»  to  the  provision  for  currency  baaed  upon  com- 
mercial paper,  it  is  little  short  of  farcical.  Such  notes  are  to  be 
i«f>ued  bv  “national  currency  associations"  to  consist  of  hank*, 
ten  in  uiuubcr,  with  combined  rapital  and  surplus  of  $.>00,000,000. 
nnd  the  circulation  is  to  be  issued  only  to  lumks  already  having 
outstanding  notes  based  on  government  lion  da  equal  to  forty  pt-r 
cent,  of  their  capital  stock.  In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  issuing  this  "asset  currency,”  Die  hanks  must  first 
oiganixc  as  “national  currency  associations"  along  the  line*  of 
Du-  law  instead  of  along  the  natural  lines  marked  out  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a community.  The  associations  must  have  officer*, 
directors,  executive  committees,  etc.,  and  must  submit  the  security 
for  each  proposed  issue  of  notes  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency nnd  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  their  approval.  In 
addition,  the  associations  and  their  members  would  have  a speeiul 
liability  to  the  government  nnd  would  labor  under  other  deterrents. 

If.  as  is  highly  improbable,  such  associations  should  he  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  using  this  dilatory  method  of  securing  cur- 
rency at  the  ran*  interval*  when  it  would  la?  needed,  the  emergency 
to  meet,  which  the  notes  are  intended  might  (***8  liefore  they  were 
i-siied.  It  is  conceivuhle  that  a situation  might  arise  in  whieh  the 
power  to  issur  currency  agaiu-t  State,  county,  ami  municipal  bond* 
would  la*  of  service;  hut  the  emergency  would  have  to  bo  a grave 
one.  f<«r  at  all  other  times  the  hanks  would  lose  money  by  taking 
out  circulation.  Without  the  restrictions  ini|H»urxl  by  the  law, 
it  would  la-  an  inflation  measure  pure  and  simple;  with  those 
restrictions,  its  effectiveness  ia  lo*t  in  a bnttpniless  abyss. 

There  is  prolmhly  just  one  direction  in  which  the  course  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Inw  will  prove  to  la*  of 
inestimable  value.  Public  opinion  has  received  u great  deal  of 
enlightenment  on  the  whole  question  of  currency  reform.  Senator 
La  Fullrtlc.  by  his  filibustering  tactics,  performed  the  best  public 
service  of  hi*  jmsIIi icial  career  in  helping  to  rivet  attention  on  the 
currrncv  problem.  The  cause  of  reform  has  not  been  advanced  by 
the  new*  law  itself;  hut  in  all  probability  it  has  made  great  progress 
through  widespread  discussion,  during  the  past  six  month*,  of 
plans  for  asset  currency  and  u central  Imnk  of  i«*iir,  * Thereby 
the  task  of  the  new  currency  commission  should  have  been  made 
the  lighter. 
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For  the  Kingdom 
of  California 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
GRAFTERS  AND  THE  ELABORATE  FORCES  OF  THE  PROSECUTION 

IV.— THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  PROSECUTION 

Bv  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


has  Hu*  Sun  Francium  graft  prosecution  ne- 
uplisltt-d » Itegiui  with  lavish  promise*  that 
would  riil  the  city  of  grafters  ami  threat*  to 
H " the  corporation  mm.  continued  amttl 
•at  clamor  of  praise  for.  nearly  two  years 
on-  the  eyes  of  a sympathetic  public,  what 
• the  concrete  results  of  the  movement? 

I.  Kugrne  Schmitz.  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
....I  nominal  head  of  tiie  administration  of 
grafting  officials.  was  form!  out  of  oltice  and  put  on  trial  lor 
bribery.  He  was  convictrtl  of  bribery,  hut  ihe  judgment  was  rc- 
veraed  by  tlie  courts  of  ap|ical.  all  the  judges  agreeing.  on  the 
ground  that  the  indictment  was  fatally  incompetent  and  did  not 
ullcgt'  any  legnl  oirenee.  Schmitz  is  at  large  on  hail.  hut  it  is  very 
doubtful,  a*  Progenitor  Henev  has  admitted  to  this  writer,  whether 
lie  can  la*  convicted  hereafter. 

2.  .Mm*  Ituef,  shrewd,  rich  lawyer,  the  heart  and  twain  of  the 
graft  machine,  although  not  an  officeholder,  i*  still  in  prison 
awaiting  trial  under  a cloud  of  indictments  und  hail  id  nearly 
$ 1 .000.000.  Hr  has  been  east  down  from  his  throne,  and  his  |k»- 
lilieal  machine  has  heen  shattered  lieyond  hope  of  repair.  As  for 
i In-  possibility  o|  convicting 
him  of  any  crime,  that  ipie«tion 
is  lies!  answered  by  considering 
tlie  result  ol  his  trial  for 
bribery  concluded  a lew  days 
ago — a disagreement  of  the 
jury,  with  light  jurors  voting 
to  'afspiit  Huef  because  they 
could  not  believe  the  testimony 
of  the  -elf-confessed  grafting 
supervisors. 

,1.  The  eighteen  grafting 
Mi|iervisors  who  cynically  con* 
fewted  their  villainy  an<l  in  re- 
turn received  complete  im 
niunity  from  prosecution, 
now  out  of  office,  although  they 
were  rrtained  in  power  for 
three  months  by  the  prose- 
cutors. They  still  have  their 
hrihes—  as  witness  the  gro- 
tesque. |Nithetii , and  vain  offer 
of  Rea.  a few  weeks  ago.  to  sur- 
render his  bribe  money  if  he 
could  lind  any  one  to  take  it. 

Every  confessed  hoodler  is.  of 
course,  immune  from  prosecu- 
tion. 

4.  The  •’  getting  ” of  cor- 
poration offirials?  Not  one  has 
fs*en  convicted  of  any  offence, 
nor  ha*  rven  ii  prism  fnnr  case 
• n-c n made  out  against  any  o| 
them.  Several  ol  tin*  indict 
menta  of  corporation  official* 
have  Iss-n  dismissed,  General 
I irey  U Ford,  counsel  lor  the 
(Tiited  Railroad*.  has  Iss-n 
twice  triiimphaiilly  acquitted. 

Messrs.  Mullally  and  Abbott,  ut 
l lie  same  coni|uiny,  have  Ims-ii 
pronounced  iunm-ent  by  Prose 
ciitor  ti« Jars  in  open  court, 
and  although  ITewident  Patrick 
t alhnun  of  the  rnmjiainv.  Iia* 
fought  for  a year  1<»  have  his 
case  brought  to  trial  the  prose- 
cution Iia*  avoided  the  is*uc. 

To  sum  tip — thp  grafters  are 
out  of  office  blit  Ins*,  their 
otgiint/er  and  master  is  still  m 
till I'UII re  hilt  likely  In  go  free, 
and  tin*  corporation  ollieiiflH. 
against  whom  the  fiercest  a* 


saulta  of  the  prosecution  have  I men  delivered.  are  finally  exempt 
l i**ni  danger  of  imprisotmieni  at  a <*wl  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
the  Imhniliiig  ul  their  good  names.  They  huve  fought  and  won,  hill 
truly  at  a price  that  staggers  Immunity. 

In  so  fur  us  rondiliou*  llial  prevailed  in  San  Francisco  exist  in 
all  American  cities,  it  is  of  vital  Interest  to  every  American  to 
examine  the  causes  of  the  present  plight  of  the  graft  prosecution, 
to  determine,  if  possible,  why  alter  two  year*  of  effort  it  has  failed 
to  punish  the  guilty  ami  has  come  seemingly  to  the  end  of  it* 
effectiveness.  The  prosecutor* — Rudolph  Spreckel*,  .lame*  D. 
Phelan,  and  Francis  .1.  Henry,  who  took  control  of  the  district 
attorney  and  his  office — declare  that  all  San  Francisco  has  been 
debauched  by  corporate  wealth;  that  citizen*  have  turned  their 
l lacks  upon  the  graft  prosecution  because  they  ladicve  it  " hurls 
business."  Tin*  corporation  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that 
the  prosecution  lias  tailed  because  it  was  disingenuous  and  selfish 
Imm  the  Imginning : that  a combination  id  millionaire*  tt*ur|M*d 
the  State's  prosecuting  power  and  used  it  as  a weapon  to  disgrace 
and  imprison  them,  and  in  the  resultant  crash  of  llirir  uMiijoniea 
buy  their  properties  cluap.  This  the  prosecutors  vehemently  deny. 

Ia*t  ii*  csmsiiler  the  recent  extraordinary  failure  to  convict  Alie 
Ituef  of  bribery.  Surely  in  In* 
case  there  was  no  lack  of 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the 
prosecution.  During  my  six 
weeks'  stay  in  San  Francisco 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred men  with  whom  I talked 
were  hitter  against  Ituef.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity toward  this  man  was 
expressed  by  a prominent  busi- 
ness man  not  affiliated  with 
either  the  prosecution  or  the 
defence,  who  not  long  ago  said 
Co  me:  **  No  mailer  what  hap- 
pen*. you  must  admit  that  the 
prosecution  has  done  a great 
deal  ol  good.  They  have  got 
rid  of  Schmitz  and  the  gang  o| 
grafting  siliM'rvisor*.  anil  as  lor 
Ruef.  they’ll  sen<l  him  over  Ihe 
l«»y  sure."  The  Stale'*  prison. 
1 may  remark.  is  over  the  bay. 

Now.  why  did  the  jury,  by  a 
vote  of  eight  to  four,  refuse  to 
send  Ruef  over  the  hay.  al- 
though urged  to  do  mi  by  eager 
prosecutor*  backed  by  over- 
whelming popular  feeling? 
Surely  that  mu»t  have  la*en  a 
great  ntndarlc  which  prevented 
these  eight  men  under  l heir 
oaths  ns  jurors  from  gratifying 
the  wish  ol  llie  people.  It  was 
a great  obstacle — the  testimony 
of  the  very  grafting  supervisors 
with  wlmm  Hie  prosecution 
struck  a bargain  at  the  begin- 
ning ol  the  crusade.  These 
men  testified  in  effect  that  Abe 
Ruef  had  not  only  given  them 
hrilM*s  for  their  vote*  on  public 
measure*,  but  had  promised 
i hem  in  advance  to  pay  them 
certain  specific  sum*  a*  brits-s 
lor  their  votes  on  these  men* 
are* — i.  c.,  granting  franchise*, 
etc.,  to  corporation*.  The  sell- 
confessed  grafter*  told  tbeir 
•*  glibly,  and  I lie  hit  lire 
looked  black  for  Al*e  Ruef.  lint 
the  deletin'  put  ill  evidence  tin* 
statements  these  same  super 
visor*  had  made  in  their  roucli 
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heralded  *;Iai|.».hh'  «*nfi-* 
uions  to  Mmihi,  Henry  and 
Hum*— tl*'  first  statement* 
I hey  made  after  I wing  rn 
Ir«p|»-d  by  Hum*  and  pro- 
tected by  Ibi*  SprerkrD- 
(•allagher*  treaty  of  the 
Presidio  undrr  thrir  promise 
to  “come  through.'  Ami 
in  tin*  (•lad»t»m-  ntol«ai«HW 
t hc*e  witnesses  lun I not  said 
one  word  about  Ruef  having 
offered  them  money  in  ad- 
vance of  thrir  vote*.  pmm- 
i«d  them  anything  for 
voting  In  other  word*,  the 
supervisor*  bad  built  upon 
thrir  original  story,  which 
declared  Huef  guilty  of  an 
immoral  act.  and  now  lliry 
declared  In*  had  committed 
the  illegal  art  »f  promising 
money  ill  alliance  for  their 
vote*,  which  coital  it  ute* 
bribery.  In  wane  mynterious 
manner  the  »ii|*rvi«.r*  had 
come  to  increase  their  story 
m.  that  it  would  la-  more 
likely  to  convict  llurf. 
L’nder  the  circumstance*  the  eight  juror*  refused  to  believe  any 
thing  thene  witnesses  said;  and  thu*  Ktief  has  escaped  through  his 
accusers’  nm*  of  seal. 

Ia*t  us  now  consider  the  course  of  the  prosecution  toward  the 
corporation  official*  accused  of  bribing  the  supervisors. 

" Why  did  nut  these  corporation  men  come  to  u«.  a*  we  begged 
tl*em  over  and  over  again V Mr  Kpreekels  and  Mr.  limey 
separately  mi  id  to  me.  " We  would  have  accepted  their  evidence 
against  the  supervisor*.  We  had  to  u»e  one  side  to  proaecilto  the 
other.” 

Tit  is  had  a convincing  sound.  I got  the  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion from  I'atriek  t'allioun. 

" i ran  answer  with  positive  knowledge  only  for  the  t'nitrd  Kail- 
roads."  he  said.  " I Hit  I am  informed  and  1 believe  that  the  other 
corporation  officials  at.md  as  we  *t.s*i.  For  myself  I answer  that 
I have  never,  directly  nr  indirectly,  bribed  any  one  or  consented  to 
bribery  or  had  knowledge  of  bribery.  An  emissary  spoke  to  me — 
one* — -with  the  suggestion  that  the  graft  prosecution  intended  to 
invite  me  to  confess.  I told  him  that  it  would  nut  be  healthy 
lor  any  man  to  come  to  me  with  any  such  proposition.  That  was 
the  end  of  that.” 

Did  the  prosecution  begin  operations  with  the  fixed  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  eorimration  men.  no  matter  bow  many  known 
grafters  should  go  free*  l.et  Us  look  at  the  facJ*.  Mr.  Henry 
in  public  addresses  at  Herkeley.  at  Stanford,  and  in  San  Fran 
cisco  declared  that  lie  would  "get"  the  corporation  men  quite  a> 
often  a*  he  boasted  that  he  would  punish  Abe  Rucf.  Vet  as  anon 
as  Detective  Hums  had  trapped  a few  grafting  supervisors  and 
•wared  them  »o  that  the  whipper-in  of  the  park,  “Big  dim  ” Gal- 
laginr.  met  Rudolph  Spreck*  I*  by  appointment  at  the  Presidio 
by  night.  Mr.  Nprrckrla  offered  immunity  and  protection  to  all 
the  grafting  supervisor*  and  to  Abe  Iturf  himself. 

In  the  first  Ford  trial,  when  Gallagher  (the  prosecution’s  prin 
eipal  witness i was  a>k«l  whether  he  Itad  demanded  immunity  for 
Ruef.  he  replied : “No.  It  was  not  necessary.  Mr.  Spreckel*  hail 
offered  immunity  to  Ruef.”  Callagher  added  that  Mr.  Npreekel* 
had  -aid  to  him  at  the  Presidio  that  he  hail  no  vindictiveness 
against  the  supervisors,  no  vindictiveness  against  political  bosses, 
but  that  important  purposes  wen*  to  lw  served  by  getting  after 
the  puhlir- service  cur|s>ration*. 

"Mr.  Spreckel*,”  Gallagher  testilieil.  “said:  .*  Supervisors  may 
come  and  go.  political  !««•*•*  may  come  and  go.  but  the  public- 
-erviee  corporations  will  remain,  and  they  are  a source  of  political 
corruption.  " 

l'|*in  the  last  trial  t»f  General  Ford,  Gallagher  testified  that 
Mayor  Schmitz  had  Is**  n included  in  the  offer  of  immunity  made 
by  Mr.  Spreckels  at  the  Presidio.  So  here  we  find  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  graft  prosecution  the  prosecutor*  acting  upon 
the  theory  that  all  the  boodling  supervisors,  as  well  a*  Ruef  and 
Mayor  Sc'lunitx.  might  go  free  if  only  they  could  “get  " the  corpora- 
tion official*. 

Why  was  this* 

For  the  cause  of  civic  purity  aud  reform— say  the  prosecutor*. 

For  private  aggrandisement  aud  rich  plunder — say  the  corpora* 


tion  men. 

What  was  the  state  of  Ruef*  politico-grafting  organization  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  ads  of  bribery?  We  have  already  seen 
that  Ruef  had  captured  the  Ijilsir  I nion  party  by  an  alliance  with 
Srhtnit/.  anil  tliat  the  men  lie  ruin'd  from  Iciin  obscurity  to  hp  super 
visors  were  subservient  to  him.  They  olwyed  hi*  slightest  word 
of  command  " t<N>k  programme."  as  the  pat  local  phrase  lia*  it. 
Having  erealeil  this  gang.  Ruef  was  fnrcnl  to  feed  it  lest  it  turn 
upon  him  a*  the  monster  turned  upon  Frankenstein  There  was 
truth  in  hi*  plaint.  “They  were  so  hungry  they’d  eat  the  paint  off 
a house."  Hut  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  gang  and  its 
master  to  suggest  that  Ruef  and  his  supervisors  were  ever  partner*, 
nr  that  they  consulted  and  planned  out  graft  in  advance,  or  that  he 
ever  said.  I shall  g*-t  so  much  for  this  franchise,  out  of  which' 
I -hall  divide  -•  much  among  you.”  lie  hunted  with  the  j»rk. 
hut  he  never  counselled  with  its  member*.  Indeed,  it  i*  of 
record  that  in  at  least  one  case  he  made  tin*  supervisors  vote  against 


a franchise  for  which  they  had  alrrady  ls*en  hrils-d.  This  was  when 
the  hungry  ones  broke  restraint  and  did  a little  grafting  on  their 
own  ais'ount.  Tin-  master  ditnunst rated  hi*  power  by  whipping 
them  hack  to  heel  and  forciug  them  to  kill  the  franchise  they 
had  been  bribed  to  favor.  At  that  time,  too.  Ru.-f  was  eager  to  Is- 
sent  lu  the  I’nited  Slates  Senate.  Is  it  likely  that  one  in  hi*  posi 
lion,  with  his  ambition  and  wieldiug  Ids  |n»wer.  would  ruin  hi* 
|Militical  machine  by  making  Idm.self  a partner  in  the  crime  of 
bribery  with  tin-  very  men  lie  already  controlled  so  absolutely ? 
That  be  paid  graft  money  to  the  pack  is  certain;  that  he  com- 
mitted bribery  seems  most  unlikely. 

All  of  this  is  corroborative  of  Kuef's  oft  repeated  denial  that 
he  ever  committed  bribery.  From  the  In-ginning  of  Ids  confession, 
when  lie  “ came  through  " under  promise  of  immunity  after  long 
torture  by  Ids  captors,  and  told  of  Id*  ndsdctsls,  up  to  the  present 
time,  Ruef  has  always  insisted  that  he  did  not  commit  bribery’. 
Note  his  affidavit  tiled  in  the  Superior  Court  on  March  HO  last,  in 
which  he  states  under  oath: 

**  Neither  Tirey  I,.  Ford  nor  Patrick  Calhoun  ever  spoke  to  this 
affiant  about  or  told  this  affiant  about  nr  told  this  affiant  that  they 
or  either  of  them  expected  him  to  bribe,  give,  pay.  or  offer  to  pay. 
or  promised  to  pay  any  money  to  any  public  official  or  supervisor, 
anil  thi*  affiant  *o  told  the  said  Hencv.  laingdon.  and  Hums;  and 
thi*  affiant  ha*  never  stated  to  the  contrary,  and  the  same  was 
and  i*  the  truth.” 

Hut  the  prosecution,  which  had  given  immunity  to  the  confessed 
graftrr*  and  made  an  immunity  contract  with  Ruef  in  order  to 
“get  the  higher  U|ss."  was  dissatisfied  with  Huef's  story.  They 
insisted  upon  his  giving  evidence  that  would  convict  corporation 
men  of  bribery.  As  Ruef  in  the  affidavit  already  quoted  pictures 
the  situation:’ 

“That,  notwithstanding  this  affiant's  repeated  assertions  to  Un- 
said Burns,  in  answer  to  the  said  demands  of  the  said  Hums  for 
such  testimony  from  this  affiant,  the  said  Burns  made  re  | tea  ted  re- 
quests and  demands  of  this  affiant  that  be  should  eluinge  his  state- 
ment mi  that  affiant's  statement  would  incriminate  the  suid  Ford 
and  Calhoun,  and  said  Hums  did  repeatedly  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 11107,  say  to  this  affiant,  when  alone  with  this  affiant,  und 
frequently  in  the  presence  of  the  Reverend  Bernard  M.  Kaplan,  in 
substance  and  effect,  that  the  prosecution  demanded  of  this  affiant 
testimony  which  would  convict  Ford  and  Calhoun,  and  did  state  in 
the  presence  of  said  Kaplan  to  this  affiant  that  the  statements  of 
thi*  affiant,  if  repeated  to  a trial  jury,  instead  of  convicting  would 
acquit  said  Font  and  said  Calhoun,  nnd  did  further  stute  in  the 
said  month  of  September  to  this  affiant  that  the  prosecution 
was  not  giving  affiant  com- 
plete immunity  for  nothing. 

" Affiant  rejientedly,  and 
as  nftrn  as  asked,  and  as 
often  a*  threatened,  did  say 
to  the  said  Hums  and  to  the 
said  IjingUon  and  Heney, 
anil  said  to  them  frequently 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Kap- 
lan, aud  also  in  the  pres- 
ence of  I)r.  Nieto,  in  the 
month  of  September,  11H>7, 
that  this  affiant  hud  told  the 
truth  concerning  all  conver- 
sations had  by  affiant  with 
Patrick  Calhoun  and  Tirey 
I*  F'ord  concerning  the  said 
matter,  and  further  stated 
that  what  the  prosecution 
demanded  of  affiant  in 
reference  to  the  said  mat 
ter*  concerning  said  Ford 
and  Calhoun  was  absolutely 
untrue,  and  this  affiant  as- 
serts that  they  were  and  are 
untrue;  and  this  affiant 
further  states  that  he  fre- 
quently stated  to  said  Burns 
and  said  Heney  and  said 
latngdon  that  he  could  nnt 
and  would  not  change  his 
statements  or  testify  to  con- 
form to  the  views  of  the  prosecution  with  regard  thereto,  and 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  commit  perjury,  and  that  this  affiant 
would  not  so  do, 

“That  thereupon  and  repeatedly  the  said  Hunts  did  state  to 
me  that  the  prosecution  desired  the  truth,  but  also  added  that  the 
truth  was  n*  the  prosecutin'  had  stated  the  mattrr.  and  that  if  I 
did  not  change  my  statement  and  testify  to  conform  to  what  they 
stated  was  tin-  truth  I could  not  hope  for  favor*  from  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

“ When  said  Burn*,  after  many  efforts,  found  that  I would  not 
testify  as  demanded,  he  was  at  first  extremely  angry,  or  apparently 
mi,  und  eventually  stated  to  me  that  if  I would  say.  when  called 
a*  a witness  in  the  Ford  trial,  that  F'ord  paid  me  money  to  * put 
the  matter  through  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors ’ Mr.  Henry  would 
Is*  satisfied. 

**  Mr.  Hums  also  stated  to  me  that  there  was  not  very  much 
strain  in  that  language,  and  that  I could  safely  sav  that,  and 
It  would  please  Mr.  Heney  and  the  prosecution,  and  Is*  to  my 
greut  interest  in  carrying  nut  promptly  and  effectually  the  entire 
immunity  contract ; and  I urn  also  informed  and  verily  believe 
that  Mr*  Burn*  or  Mr.  Heney  made  practically  the  same  state- 
ment to  Drs.  Nieto  and  Kaplan.  My  reason  for  tli*  Is-lief  I*  t hut 


William  M.  Abbott 
or  THE  DltlTUI  RAIIJtOADM, 
WHO  IS  r.Mii:u  1.XHCTHIHT 
ON  tJNSUBTAIN KD  C II A HUES 
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they  both  spoke  to  mo  about  the  mat  tor.  and  I told  Bums,  and 
I told  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kaplan,  and  1 told  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Nieto.  and  1 told  Burns  tn  their  presence,  that  I would  not 
change  my  statement  Irotn  the  truth  to  a falsehood,  and  that  I 
would  not  swear  to  a lie  to  convict  any  one.  no  matter  what  the 
result  might  be  to  myself,  and  would  nut  testify  as  the  prowecu 
tion  demanded.  These  run  versa  t inns  occurred  In  September,  UH)7. 

” That  alter  I had  refused  all  this  and  I waa  being  pressed  again 
and  again  ami  told  Hums  and  Dr.  Kaplan  that  uu  such  statements 
were  ever  made  by  Mr.  Ford  or  Mr.  Calhoun  to  me  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Ileney.  and  Mr.  I^angdon,  1 was  asked  by  Bums 
whether  1 would  not  testify  in  effect  * tliat  1 thought  that  Ford 
understood  that  money  would  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  pass  the  trolley  franchise.’  and  I responded  that  even  if  I 
were  willing  so  tn  testify,  such  evidence  would  not  be  permissible, 
as  I would  not  lie  allowed  to  testify  as  to  what  anybody  might 
think,  or  might  have  thought,  or  might  have  understood.” 

I should  nut  have  quoted  Buef's  aflklavit  at  such  length  ll  he 
were  not  corroborated  by  so  many  material  fuels  in  tin-  history 
of  this  amazing  prosecution.  It  is  not  to  tie  expected  that  a man 
of  Kuef's  character  wiH  he  believed  on  his  mere  unsupported  asser- 
tion. Consider,  then,  this  vital  fact — Kurf  would  lie  a free  man 
todny  if  he  had  changed  his  testimony  so  as  to  accuse  Messrs, 
Calhoun  und  Ford  of  hriliery.  The  pruM-eution  offered  him  at  the 
very  inception  of  the  crusade  complete  immunity  in  return  for  a 
complete  confession  of  his  nuxh-ecU.  This  offer  was  crystallized 
in  the  famous  immunity  contract,  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered. True,  the  terms  of  the  contract  specifically  excluded 
Case  305  from  the  immunity,  but  that  was  one  of  the  French  res- 
taurant cases  and  the  indictment  therein  was  long  ago  settled  by 
the  judgment  in  the  Schmitz,  raise. 

it  seems  to  me  nuitr  clear  that  the  prosecution  must  have  liad 
grave  reason  both  for  making  the  Jtuef  immunity  contract  und  for 
keeping  it  hidden  from  Muy  8,  1907,  until  January  18,  1908. 
What  was  that  reason? 

"The  prosecution,"  says  Patrick  Calhoun,  “exhausted  every 
means  of  forcing  Kurf  to  accuse  us  of  hriliery.  They  resolved 
that  their  immunity  bargain  with  him  must  lie  kept  secret  until 
they  should  actually  produce  him  on  tin*  witness  stand  and  there 
have  him  accuse  alt  of  us  of  bribery.  That  was  to  be  the  master 
atruke  of  their  whole  campaign.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Kticf, 
it  cannot  he  denied  that  he  has  stuck  to  the  truth  at  great  cost 
to  himself.  They  threatened  him  with  lilelong  imprisonment  II 
he  would  not  accuse  us  of  hriliery;  they  tried  in  everv  way  to 
break  his  resolution.  Hr  replied:  * 1 have  already  told  yon  the 
whole  truth,  and  I will  not  commit  perjury  to  oblige  you.  I'd 
rather  rot  ten  thousand  years  in  prison.'  Nevertheless  they  still 
continued  their  efforts  to  make  him  * come  through,’  and  it  was 
only  when  the  rabbis  threatened  to  publish  the  immunity  contrart 
that  District  Attorney  Langdon  was  forced  to  give  the  contract 
to  the  newspapers.  The  prosecutors  have  been  defending  them 


selves  ever  since,  trying  to  explain:  first,  why  they  made  the 
secret  immunity  contract  with  Kiief,  and,  secondly,  why  they  were 
forced  to  repudiate  it.” 

I repeated  this  utterance  to  Rudolph  Spreekels. 

“ It  is  not  true,"  he  replied.  " No  one  has  attempted  to  force 
Kuet  to  commit  pcrjuiy.  . We  would  not  tolerate  that  for  a mo- 
ment. When  lie  'came  through*  with  Ins  confession  wc  made  the 
contract  with  him  promising  mercy  in  return  for  the  truth,  tie 
lias  actually  told  the  truth  in  part,  hut  we  Iwlteve  lie  luis  lied 
about  his  relations  with  the  bur|ioration  officials.  In  that  lying 
Kuei  violated  his  contract  and  that  ended  it.” 

Mr.  Ileney  was  equally  emphatic  in  his  denial. 

” I never  believed  wc  could  trust  Ruef.  * he  said  to  me.  " Ruef 
made  a contract  In  tell  the  truth,  told  part  of  the  truth  and  held 
buck  the  rest.  |ty  refusing  to  admit  that  tin*  corporation  officials 
had  bribed  him  he  lied.  That  terminated  the  contract.  He  has 
always  been  a liar,  tricky,  and  evasive.  I never  trusted  him.’’ 
Wliat  shall  an  unprejudiced  iniiid  U-licve  concerning  the  rela- 
tions between  Messrs.  Spreekels.  Ileney,  and  l-atigdon  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hucf  and  his  grafting  supervisors  on  the  other?  At 
the  outset  of  the  cuni|iuigu  of  civic  reform  and  graft  prosecution 
the  crusaders  proclaimed  Hint  thry  would  send  nil  the  guilty 
men  to  prison — ull  of  them,  great  und  amull.  At  that  very  time 
they  made  an  alliance  with  the  entire  gang  of  grafting  super 
visors,  giving  them  immunity  and  continuance  in  power  in  ex- 
change for  their  testimony.  Then  came  the  arrangement  with 
Ruef.  resulting  in  his  confession  und  the  immunity  contract. 

What  followed  ? The  same  *'  good  dogs  ’*  who  “ took  programme  " 
from  Ruef  made  « remarkable  mid  ini|Mirtunt  change  in  their 
testimony.  In  their  first  confession,  when  questioned  by  Mr.  Ileney, 
with  the  memory  of  their  crimimil  acta  still  hut  in  their  minds, 
they  swore  that  Hucf  find  given  them  money  alter  ihev  hail  voted 
for  franchises.  One  year  later,  upon  the  trial  of  Ruef.  they  add  to 
their  first  story  by  saying  tliat  Hucf  had  promised  in  advance  to 
pay  them  for  their  votes.  Why  did  these  "goed  dogs,"  from  " Big 
•lira  " (iallagber  down,  make  so  vital  a change  in  their  testimony' 
Wasn't  it  because  they  are  still  “good  dogs"! 

These  grafting  HU|s-rviMira  were  not  believed  by  the  jury  even 
in  their  testimony  against  the  mueb-hated  Ruef.  Yet  they  are  all 
free,  all  still  pousessrd  of  the  bribe  money.  Is  not  thy  ob- 
server bound  to  believe  that  if  Ruef  had  similarly  “come 
through,”  lie,  too.  would  lie  now  enjoying  the  immunity  guaranteed 
by  the  prosecution? 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 

Messrs.  Sprockets.  I’helan.  and  Heney  .directed  all  their  efforta 
to  convicting  corporation  officials  of  bribery.  They  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  known  grafters  in  an  effort  io  bring  about 
these  convictions.  The  grafters  in  their  eagerness  to  he  " good 
d<igs'  added  to  their  original  testimony  and  so  defeated  the  plan. 
There  seems  to  tie  at  this  moment  no  hope  of  ever  sending  any  of 
the  Nan  Francisco  boodlers  to  prison  for  their  crimes. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP  AT  BALTUSROL 


Mly  In«n 


<.-IIARI.es  l_  NEELY , UE  WEE  Bt'KK.  t}  DOWN  AT  T1IK  END  or  THE  FIRST  KOIND  OF  HIS  MATCH  WITH  JEROME  TRAVEUS.  OK  MONT- 
CLAIR, FORCED  TIIK  UAMK  TO  THE  38TII  UHEKN  AND  THERE  WON  IT.  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN  ON  TI1E  18TU  GREEN 
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The  Fleet  entering  the  Golden  Gate — the  Ship*,  in  Line  o ( 
Approach,  are  the  " Connecticut,"*  “ Kanaaa.”  “Vermont," 
" Louisiana."  “Georgia,”  “New  Jersey,”  and  “Rhode  Island" 


A*o»sr>  rui  L\  S Battikuup  Knooa  IsutMD.  ' H»y  or  Sas  Faasrtico 
i»  not  ra«r  to  Ik-  ulnl  and  entliuiiiaatic,  weary 
and  ardent.  all  at  thr  «mr  linn-.  Aa  our  com- 
bined Atlantic  and  Rai-ific  squadron*.  tweiity- 
six  ships  of  the  line,  the  biggest  natal  pageant 
the  western  hemisphere  has  ever  seen,  anchored 
off  Market  Street  yesterday,  the  sentiment  of 
our  nuarterdrek  Was  this:  “ Why  didn't  we 
stop  here  llrst,  right  after  leaving  Hampton 
Roads  T Think  how  keen  we'd  have  been  for 
all  this  ovation,  for  the  two  weeks’  jubilee  San  Francisco  liaa 
cooked  up  for  ua  ashore.’  Hut  when  you've  been  fandangoed  under 
four  Hags,  in  aa  many  oceans — ” 

Ye*.  indeed.  All  the  way  up  this  I'acilic  coast  it  was  liard  U* 
la-  continuously  excited,  to  rrtum  its  hospitality  and  rnthu»ia*m 
in  ull  the  perfervor  with  wliirh  it  wu<  offered.  Could  uny  one  ex- 
pect that?  0 tliat  sums  scribe  would  celebrate  thr  urbanity  and 
social  endurance  of  the  American  naval  officer  through  night  after 
night  of  dance  and  dinner,  day  after  day  of  barbecue  and  motor 
ride!  He  has  to  grace  the  functions;  he  is  ordered  to.  One  in  our 
wardroom  became  so  dcad-o  at  lx*  Angeles  that  he  went  to  bed  one 
morning  ut  ten  o’clock.  We  hung  a black  cravat  of  symbolic 
crape  on  hi*  door.  “ I suppose."  said  a stray,  timid  visitor  to  the 
ward-room  country.  “ he  feels  had  over  tliat  sailor  I read  about 
who  died  on  the  Uroryia  yesterday  T"  Yes.  indeed.  But  be  cliielly 
mourned  himself,  shot  through  this  glad-hand  carnival,  like  the  lady 
who  used  to  emerge  from  the  cannon  at  an  old  fashioned  circus. 

Thus  we  errpt  up  the  coast,  and  the  darkness  loomed  with  bon- 
fire* ashore,  and  finally  twinkled  the  whitish  glitter  of  those 
resurt*  on  the  famed  Sun  Francisco  “ beach."  The  eves  of  the  light 
ship  stared  at  our  rumbling  anchor-eliaina.  Thus  we  rested  in  the 
wings  and  behind  the  arras,  ready  for  the  greatest  ” first  night  ” 
— or  rather  marine* — the  Pacific  coast  has  ever  known.  Behind 
the  scenes  is  not  always  the  most  thrilling  place  to  be.  We  had 
l*s-n  there  for  four  months,  urn!  the  aeene-sliiftera’  gadget*  were 
too  familiar  to  palpitate  our  hearts.  The  patriotic  crowds  assent 
tiling  ashore  might  have  thought  u»  diffident  that  night,  as  from 
• •tir  'round-t In-- Horn  stand|Miint  sc  furefialed  whether  our  various 
physique*  could  stand  the  two  weclu’  pace  of  San  Francisco  ho*  pi- 
tality. 

All  the  morning  a shifty  fog  swam  through  ua.  the  fog  that 
makes  dim  things  black,  and  black  things  dazzling  when  a rift 
comes.  The  tor|M-dol*«ats  clustered  alsmt  the  little  scarlet  light 
ship  just  outside  our  line  of  anchorage,  and  beyond  them  swung 
the  two  new-comers,  the  H'iartmaui  and  the  NehrasAa,  Friendly 
they  scented,  and  yet  presumptuous  among  u*  veterans  of  the  14,000 
miles.  Hying  the  only  Yankee  ensigns  l»-*idc  our  own  which  we 
had  seen  'luring  the  long  hike,  except  when  tin-  PAusigo  stole  past 
us  like  a ghost  in  the  fogs  off  Chile.  The  H'laroNim  is  sister  to 
the  Alabama,  the  V shrank*  to  ourselves. 

Sometimes  you  might  luive  diseerned  the  (lohlen  tiatc,  a tlattish 
gap  under  the  tight  clouds.  Put  it  eleven  o'clock,  when  hugh-s  eon 
jun-d  tin*  quarterdeck  into  frock  uniforms,  the  wind  was  blowing 
the  fug  into  ImiIIooiis.  letting  down  a /.lire  shafts  and  sunlight. 
Tie-  curtain  over  the  Wato  lifted  a definite  spare,  so  you  could  see 
the  glassed-in  buildings  by  tin-  seal  rocks,  and  tin-  cliffs  and  grassy 
.gullies  of  the  steep  north  portal.  Our  three-mile  line  bad  run  juist 
tin*  entrance, .heading  north.  Kvery  bow  faced  it  as  we  swung  with 
the  tide,  so  that  as  far  as  entering  the  bav  went,  each  ship 
individually,  and  the  fleet  as  n whole,  could  not  have  more 
squarely  turned  hack*  upon  Sun  Francisco.  All  had  to  pivot  com 
plftely  about,  and  the  Coaiuvtieul  then  led  the  whole  line  In 
u hair  pin  turn  southeast.  Thus,  an  she  signalled  to  get  underway 


The  End 


of 

the  Voyage 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 


at  eight  knots,  which  promptly  was  changed  to  ten.  ensued  the 
familiar  apparcnt-liut-not-n-al'  confusion  of  churning,  backing 
screws;  threatened  “ walking  aboard  " of  ship  upon  ship,  as  all- 
•peed  colics  busily  moved  up  and  down  their  yards. 

To  Us.  satrd  with  such  routine,  the  alrangr  shins  gave  the  sole 
novel  element,  as  the  First  Division  swung  in  perfectly  In-hind  tin* 
llag-ship.  The  A>Am*Aa  was  to  butt  into  the  column  right  behind 
the  Virginia.  The  quarterdeck  regarded  this  as  almost  an  im- 
pertinence. Why,  she  had  never  even  seen  a Patagonian  glacier ! 
An  interloper,  indeed.  “She'll  make  a mess  of  keeping  distance,” 
said  a midshipman.  " Site’s  not  used  to  travelling  single  column. 
Why  should  site  be  let  in  to  spoil  the  llneT  I don't  believe  aboard 
her  they  eTcn  know  it's  a courtmartial  offence  to  turn  in  too 
quickly.”  This  implied  no  real  eaptiou«ness ; it  wu*  just  our 
around  the  Horn  old  seadog  point  of  view.  And  ua  we  all  swung 
on  toward  the  white  light  house  by  the  cove  where  the  Itiu  dr 
Janeiro  went  down,  nothing  remained  hut  to  jump  the  upstart  for 
having  apparently  non-regulation  speed-cones— they  seemed  too 
thin  and  pointed — and  to  Hatter  the  H'laronatN'*  modesty  for  fall- 
ing in  behind  the  A>nf«cAy.  at  the  tip  end  of  everything. 

Thu*  we  ploughed  on  with  funnels  belching  blarknesa  straight 
upward,  and  evenly  aa  a wind-break  of  gum-trcea.  The  torpedo 
“ spit-kits " rolled  to  port.  We  seemed  to  pry  the  cloud  blanket 
upw-ard  from  the  <Jate.  There  were  the  two  leadsmen  up  forward, 
twirling  their  weights  in  great  ares  and  leaning  far  forward  on 
the  throw;  bluejackets  skylarking  on  the  fo’eastle;  the  tide  in  the 
narrows  Iwginning  to  zigzag  the  great  column  the  least  bit  now 
and  then;  and  circular  Fort  Scott  growing  from  a pill-box  into  a 
sizable  drum.  Far  inside  a heliograph  kept  Hashing  from  some 
mi-rcliantman  among  the  smoky  forestry  of  shipping. 

I |<ane  again!  The  rlimax  of  the  cruise  to  the  l’aeiflr.  I am 
afraid  that  many  of  us  missed  any  very  poignant  sense  of  satiety 
and  patriotic  pride.  Travelling  so  long  ami  so  far,  goals  lircomr 
inscrutable  novelties.  . Sailonnen  an-  guileless  ami  irres|Kin.dbte 
in  port  quite  naturally.  For  once  we  felt  that  we  ourselves  were 
quite  unenviable  Those  we  now  began  to  see  clustered  on  the 
*hi*cr  portals  of  Die  (late  possessed  the  eyes  and  the  henrts  that  we 
desired.  Their  sense  of  our  might,  their  faith  in  our  power  to 
protect  from  future  enemies,  their  vague  awe  of  the  sea.  and 
fascination  in  our  fioleiiry  of  steel — all  Ihut  was  isivetablr.  We 
wanted  to  grasp  the  impulse,  just  us  they  had  felt  it.  which  had 
brought  them  out  yonder  by  the  hundred  thousand,  in  human 
blotches  on  the  steep*,  ill  serrated  ranks  where  the  roads  wound 
upward.  Flies,  like  Dies.  I suppose  the  simile  occurred  to  half 
our  Ifl.noo  men.  I heard  a dozen  tips  mutter  it,  from  onieer  down 
to  stoker. 

The  SaU-solito  frrrylsNit*  *top|w-d  in  their  tracks,  even  they,  fur 
Suusolito  4s  the  Hoboken  of  San  Francisco.  When  our  thread  line 
of  ships  nIinmI  into  the  eye  of  the  (Sate  at  a quarter  to  one 
o’clock.  Forts  Ma*on  and  Baker  on  either  hand  spurted  saluting 
|>owdcr  and  Isicmed.  An  officer  said.  ” Well!  That's  the  first  time 
I’ve  ever  heard  an  American  fort  *ilute  American  battle  boat*.” 
Shipping  and  factories  turned  on  all  thi  ir  whistles,  ami  wr  sighted 
the  four  funnelled  cruiser  squadron  In-hind  Angel  Island : watched 
il  slowly  unwind  and  attach  itself  to  us  like  a tail. — and  noted 
proudly  bow  much  U-ttrr  ” distance  ” we  kept,  hoping  that  the 
llics  upon  the  dorks  and  buildings  oWrvrd  that  also.  As  we 
passed  grim  Alcatraz,  then*  was  t In-  old  York  I mm  to  hr  recognized, 
at  which  some  older  ollircrs  recited  national  history  at  first  hand 
There  were  revenue  cutters  to  pick  out  ami  name  as  we  passed 
grim  Alcatraz,  and  swung  'way  lieyoml  the  green  Ferry  Building 
Is-fore  turning  Imrk  again  upon  the  city.  From  sonic  pier  a hulloon 
shot  upward,  ranisheil  twice  in  the  cloud*.  Is-fore  its  Daredevil 
Dick  opened  his  while  parachute — aimed  for  the  aft  funnel  of  the 
Krarmrgr,  and  almost  hit  it. 

Balloon*.  I’rctty  metaphor.  Kvery  sailorman  ha*  been  on  a 
fairly  cotitinuous  asyension  ever  since. 
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The  Monarchical  Manners  of 
the  White  House 


By  DAVID  F.  SINCLAIR 

1LLU8TKATBU  BY  ALBBUT  LKVKRING 


R.  ROOSEVELT  lu*»  been  called  a President 
with  u republican  imagination  guided  by  the 
tnonii n hir.il  iiwtiirt  In  this  rrsficct  he  is  a 
character  di*t irn-t Iv  new  in  tlic  history  of  our 
Federal-Republican  system  of  government.  We 
have  luul  two,  |mtIiu[m  three  President*  with 
n decidedly  monarchical  temper  ament,  but  the 
present  <K'eii|>anl  of  the  White  House  is  the 
only  incumbent  tlwl  baa  evinced  a pulsion 
for  governing  and  ruling  hi*  fclluw  eitixrna.  In  his  prePrcsidcn- 
tial  |Kifieie*  the  President  luul  showu  the  instinct  and  will  of  a 
monareli  wit  bout  a monarch's  manners  and  display.  Rut  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  iNTunie  I ‘resident  there  have  been  witnessed  behind  the 
White  I loune  doorn  all  exclusiveness,  a rigor  of  etiquette,  and  n 
display  of  sword.*  and  gold  braid  such  a*  no  one  of  his  predecessors 
ever  dreamed  of.  The  atmosphere  of  the  White  House  lias  been 
more  like  that  of  Rockingham  Palace  these  half  dozen  years  than 
like  its  former  air.  No  President  ever  made  no  many  changes 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  tin1  bars  again*!  the  general  public. 
No  l'rrsident  lias  ever  been  »o  rigid  in  11m*  selection  of  tbo».*  who 
should  grace  ollicial  and  social  functions.  No  President  lias  ever 
shut  the  doors  of  this  puhlic  mansion  so  light  in  the  face  of  the 
pres*.  And  certainly  no  President  has  gone  so  far  in  imitation 
of  foreign  courts  in  the  reception  of  foreign  umlMssndnr*. 

The  White  House  is  the  heart  of  the  government.  In  it  dwells 
the  |s-rs<>nality  of  the  government,  and  around  it  have  centred  the 
imagination,  emotions  and  affections  of  the  Krpuhlic.  The  Pn-si 
dent  and  his  family,  living  in  full  view  of  the  entire  country,  have 
ever  been  a model  of  derrney.  simplicity,  and  democracy  for  every 
other  futtiily  in  the  land,  ami  to  that  fact  the  people  owe  as 
much  their  sense  of  equality  and  love  of  family  and  home  u*  to 


Reporters  caught  loitering  were  to  be  arrested 


the  acts  of  Coogreaa.  The  open  doom  of  the  White  House,  its 
democratic  informality,  and  the  absence  of  soldiers  from  its 
corridors  for  more  than  a century  haw  astonished  every  foreign 
traveller  and  observer. 

The  first  live  Presidents  to  lire  in  the  White  House  were  born 
aristocrats.  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  Monroe  lived  like  English 
squires  on  their  Virginia  plantations.  The  two  Adamses  led  the 
line  of  New  England  scholars.  Rut  in  the  White  House  these  mea 
were  each  and  all  democrats,  acerssiblr  to  the  humblest  citizen 
on  terms  of  equality.  Andrew  Jackson  made  the  White  House  so 
free  and  opeu  that  his  aristocratic  enemies  charged  him  with 
vulgarizing  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  invite  into  the  White  House 
the  basest  deserter  from  the  army,  to  hear  his  plea  for  life. 
Grant,  Haves,  and  even  the  fastidious  Arthur  were  always  good 
mixers  with  the  great  democratic  throngs  that,  invaded  Ihc  White 
House.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  never  more  plca-cd  than  when  he  was 
shaking  hands  with  the  tri-weekly  crushes  in  the  East  Room. 
McKinley’s  frail  wife  sat  at  his  side  for  hours  to  greet  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  went  .to  .pay  their  respects. 

In  defence  of  the  clmngoil  relations  between  the  White  House 
and  the  general  public  during  the  last  few  years,  some  of  the 
President*  intimate  pcmonul  friends  have  urged  that  his  time  is  too 
vnluablr  to  permit  much  of  it  to  lie  spent  in  the  shaking  of  hands 
with  promiscuous  crowds,  and  in  receiving  those  who  Iiave  no 
business  but  to  pay  their  ri-*|>eetx.  It  has  lain  urged  that  the 
President's  duties  ure  very  like  those  of  a great  railroad  president, 
who  would  never  think  of  holding  in  his  office  levees  or  crushes 
of  the  puhlic  that  patronizes  his  road.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first 
term  he  discontinued  the  great  tri-we.-kly  crushes  in  the  East  Room. 
There  has  never  been  anything  in  history  quite  like  these  Presi- 
dential receptions.  The  Hast  Room  of  the  White  House  has  always 
been  the  one  apartment  open  to  ever}’  well -be- 
haved person  in  the  world.  It  has  been  as  free 
ns  the  sidewalk*  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  to 
behold  the  chief  citizen  of  the  Republic  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  line  here  was  always  an 
inspiration,  and  actually  worth  more  to  the  coun- 
try than  any  hour  he  could  spend  in  examining 
the  records  of  applicants  for  post-office*,  internal 
revenue  offices,  and  judgeship*.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  plain  people  have  glanced  into  the  Biiw 
countenance  of  "Old  Hickory,"  into  the  kind 
eyes  of  the  (I rent  Kmunci|iator,  and  at  the  firm 
countenance  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  this  historic 
room. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  luis  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  public  receptions,  and  has  confined  them  to 
the  circular  Blue  Parlor,  a very  much  smaller 
apartment  than  the  East  Room.  The  Blue  Parlor 
is  a semi-private  apartment,  and  the  public  is 
never  admitted  to  it  promiscuously.  Visitors  at 
all  these  nine  Parlor  receptions  are  present  by 
selection  and  invitation  only.  The  New  Year  re 
cvption  is  a grand  crush  of  four  or  live  thousand 
|NTxonx  who  tile  pa«t  the  President  and  his  re 
cciving  party  and  chosen  guests.  The  atmosphere 
and  arrangement  of  this  reception  are  royal  and 
not  detnoeratic  under  the  present  regime-  The 

ns'ept Ion*  are  at by  the  fanfaronade  of 

lriim|*-t*.  blown  by  soldiers,  in  imitation  of  royal 
lie ra  l«ls.  The  President  takes  his  place,  with  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  the  ludiew  of  the  cabinrt  at  bis  side, 
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all  (tanked  t>v  a staff  of  military  aides  in  brilliant  uniform*,  with 
jewel  l*il  sword  Hi  It  «*.  After  Mr.  Roosevelt’*  triumphant  elation 
in  I !HM  iIm*w  military  aide*  wti»  Incrnunl  to  nine  young  nun. 
nn~t  of  thrtn  the  *‘n«  of  distinguished  military  heroes.  such  a-> 
tirant.  law.  ami  >ln-ri«lan.  tin  account  of  criticism  in  tlic  pre-s*. 
thi*  military  *talf  ha*  been  * lightly  hiltind.  but  at  the  last  Sew 
Vnr'»  reception  there  were  more  »oldier«  in  the  White  Hone  than 
during  any  previous  regime,  except  in  war  time. 

Thin  military  ala  IT  is.  of  wure,  purely  for  wcial  and  decorative 
purpose*.  and  it  correspond*  in  manner,  if  not  in  degree.  t«»  the  mill 
tary  functionaries  of  the  Kuropean  court*.  The  majordomo.  the 
colonel  who  preartU  tin-  people  to  the  President,  belong*  to  the 
»tatf  of  army  engineers,  lie  is  a -ort  of  Lord  t'hainberlain  of  tlie 
White  lloiiiM-.  When  the  soldier  tirant  was  President  the  public 
were  presented  to  him  by  a citizen  in  plain  clothes,  the  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Although  Hayes.  Cleveland,  Harrison, 
and  McKinley  all  employed  a colonel  of  engineers  to  officiate  at 
their  receptions,  there  never  were  more  than  two  men  present  in 
gold  braid,  with  swords  at  their  side*. 

Visualize  for  a moment  one  of  Mr.  Rooaevelt’s  New  Year  levees 
in  thr  Blue  Parlor.  A long  line  of  people — men  ami  mom  in 
full  dre«» — after  much  waiting  in  trie  White  Hnu«e  corridors 
and  the  East  Itnom  enter  the  Presence,  and.  passing  between  two 
silken  cords,  api»r<iarh  the  President  and  the  group  of  ladies, 
soldier*,  and  diplomats  in  brilliant  uniforms,  set  off  by  the  black 
mats  of  cabinet  ministers.  Pacing  the  President  and  Sir*.  R«**«- 
velt.  on  thr  opposite  side  of  the  silken  cord,  i*  a group  of  specially 
invited  guests,  an  assembly  of  more  or  less  distinguished  person* 
who  arr  present  to  *«**  the  crowd,  and  especially 
to  lend  dignity  to  the  Chief  Figure  in  the  setting- 
In  former  times  these  «|icctut>>r*  were  grouped  in 
thr  background  l»- hi  ml  the  President  and  his 
wife,  hut  Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  grouping  them  oppo- 
site. an<l  placing  along  the  moving  line  of  visitors 
his  military  aide*  has  greatly  enlivened  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  levee  and  concentrated  the  atten- 
tion of  all  upon  the  pn— entat ion  of  the  visitor*. 

There  i*.  however,  a notieeable  awkwardness  in 
t hc»«'  military  satellite#  of  the  throne  that  one 
will  never  see  at  a court  reception  in  Europe. 

The  independent,  aelf- respecting  American,  though 
lie  he  a soldier,  cannot  easily  lend  himself  to 
gracing  an  otlk-ial  function  that  savors  of  royalty. 

The  I ’resident  gives  three  or  four  state  ban- 
quets annually.  These  banquet*  have,  as  a rule. 

Is-en  dull,  ariifieial  ceremonies,  They  are  too 
big  for  general  conversation,  and.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  bring  the  host  under  his 
own  official  r<N>f.  s|MTi'limaking.  toasting,  and  free 
general  conversation  are  manifestly  out  of  place. 

Therefore  diplomats,  Supreme  Court  judge*,  sol- 
dier*. and  inernl»-r*  of  Congress  sit  down  at  the 
President  * tatde  in  silence,  or  converse  as  lw*t 
they  can  with  their  elliow  neighbor*.  It  hus 
always  puzzled  the  White  House  how  to  arrmnge 
and  to  conduct  the-e  lianqucls  of  fifty  or  more 
people  so  as  to  make  them  entertaining.  Old 
Andrew  Jackson  would  leyd  with  a *ong,  in 
which  ail  present  would  join.  Lincoln  told 
•tones  that  would  convulse  his  guc-t*.  but  there 
has  lieen  no  President  who.  like  4>lad*tone.  could 
talk  for  two  straight  hours  into  the  eyes 
and  ear*  of  a half  hundred  distinguished 
mrn  and  women  and  have  them  follow  him  with  breathless 
interest. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  adopted  the  plan  of  inviting  distinguished  per- 
son* outside  official  life  to  these  Iwnqiiets  in  order  to  enhance 
their  interest  and  charm.  Put  no  *«s>nrr  was  this  new  step  taken 
than  the  W bile  House  became  a social  arbiter.  For  instance,  at 
a dinnr-r  given  to  thr  Supreme  Court  there  would  he  present  indi- 
viduals of  a class  never  before  present  on  such  an  oceawiun.  Thu* 
the  Roosevelt  regime  has  widem-d  the  scope  of  the  While  House 
.social  censor.  The  President  has  also  insisted  Upon  a rigor  of 
etiquette  at  these  Iwhquct*  that  none  of  his  predecessor*  ever 
strictly  observed,  lie  and  his  guest*  are  preceded  to  the  lsini|Uet 
hall  by  the  military  aide*.  The  guests  are  both  seated  ami  served 
after  the  President".  The  rhief  -ignilhance  of  this  custom  lies  in 
thr  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  it 

Tire  social  arbiter  ha*  ruled  in  the  White  House  with  an  iron 
hand  during  the  pa*t  few  years.  Party  in  the  present  rferime  it 
liecanie  wln-pvnd  abroad  that  the  cuiutdh-  was  to  lie  no  longer 
welcome  at  the  White  House.  There  was  no  place  there  for  *o 
many  of  those  plain,  decent,  hut  olsveurc  women  who  Used  to  go 
to  those  delightful  afternoon  reception*  and  tea*  of  Mr*.  Cleve- 
land. Hut  the  White  House  he*  never  been  so  brilliant  with  recep- 
tion*, musirnles,  and  dance*,  and  there  lias  never  been  seen  so  much 
of  that  small  element  in  our  democracy  that  is  called  ” society." 
The  s*icial  exclusiveness  of  the  White  House  ha*,  of  cour*c.  con- 
siderable affected  *neial  life  in  all  official  circle*  in  Washington, 
especially  in  the  cabinet.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  by  the  long  traditional  etiquette  of  his  office  prohibited  from 
dining  out,  except  in  the  hou*<-*  of  In*  cabinet  minister*.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  scrutinize*  with  all  the  care  of  King  Edward  the  list  of 
persons  whom  he  will  allow  to  dine  in  his  company  when  be  is  a 
guest . 

The  i dit  invitation  to  the  White  House  lias  in  effect  become  a 
royal  summon*  to  the  White  House,  not  only  to  (sditicians.  but 
even  to  railroad  president*  and  every  t*w|y  cf-e.  There  has  been 
a mighty  eluingi  sitin'  the  day  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  prepared  a 
fca«t  and  the  Piesident  invited  a number  of  frienil*  to  dine  with 
tirnrral  t It  ant.  I lie  hero  of  Ap|H>mattox  slipped  out  of  W ashington, 


and  the  President  good-naturedly  laughed  over  his  absence. 
Senator  Platt  refused  to  go  to  the  White  House  on  the  invitation 
of  President  McKinlev  on  account  of  " a previous  engagement." 
But  any  one  who  fails  to  go  to  the  White  House  now  on  a summons 
must  show  a doctor'*  certificate.  Two  or  three  winter*  ago  there 
was  a banquet  at  the  White  House  at  which  one  of  the  ladies  in 
vited  failed  to  appear  A summon*  was  sent  to  a noted  Washing 
ton  society  belle  She  was  entertaining  her  fianc4  at  dinner,  and 
refused  to  leave  her  own  table;  hut  her  mother  prevailed  uj»on 
her  to  go.  On  another  occasion  a woman — a guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  that  was  King  given  at  one  of  the  cmhasaiis* — was  sum 
moned  from  the  table  to  take  the  plane  of  an  absentee  at  the  White 
House.  Her  hostess,  a proud  countess,  protested  that  her  dinner 
party  should  not  I**  tints  broken  up,  hut  here  tlie  diplomatic 
wisdom  of  an  amt>a*sador  prevailed.  In  hi*  own  country  he  knew 
wliat  it  meant  to  have  a royal  master. 

A While  House  wedding  i*  an  event  of  which  the  American 
people  most  naturally  demand  the  fullest  details,  yet  at  the  latest 
one  rejsirlers  for  more  than  one  of  the  most  important  ncwspa|iera 
in  the  country  were  hampered  and  needlessly  offended  by  social 
secretaries.  A very  capable  ami  highly  respected  woman  reporter 
for  a Washington  i>a|*  r was  made  to  leave  the  White  House  be- 
cause she  re*|iect fully  complained  of  being  put  in  a position  where 
she  could  not  see  w hat  was  going  on.  The  offence  against  her  was 
so  glaring  that  she  was  instantly  employed  a-  a social  secretary  by 
tlie  Wife  III  the  Vice-President  of  the  l ulled  States.  And  there  can 
lie  no  doubt  of  the  celebrated  order  that  reporters  caught  loitering 
u bout  the  White  House  after  certain  hours  of  daylight  were  to  lie 


arrested.  Tlie  order  was  almost  immediately  toned  down  to  one 
of  “move  on."  ami  then  abolished,  but  it  was  a straw  in  the  wind. 
The  White  HdUM  has  dcinamhsl.  in  effect,  that  its  current  social 
history  shall  or  shall  not  !*•  published  according  to  its  own 
decree,  and  whatever  is  published  shall  be  as  it  is  given  out  at 
its  source. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  manner  of  receiving  ambassadors  is  a radical 
innovation.  It  used  to  be  that  n representative  of  n foreign  coun- 
try in  Washington  would,  on  the  day  np]x>intcd  for  him  to  present 
his  credential*  to  the  president,  inter  hi*  own  carriage  at  his 
embassy  or  legation  and  drive  to  the  State  Department,  where  he 
would  Iw  met  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  taken  to  the  White 
House  Very  anon  after  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  the  first  British 
nmlssss.idor  to  lie  received  by  President  Roosevelt , arrived  in 
Washington,  the  President*  own  private  earriagr  containing  one 
of  his  military  aides,  Uoloiirf  Symons,  called  at  tlie  emluiasy  and 
conveyed  Sir  Mortimer  to  the  White  House,  where  lie  was  met  by 
Seereiary  Hay  ami  taken  to  the  Blue  Parlor  fur  the  presentation 
of  hi*  credentials  to  the  President.  This  innovation  oil  Its  face 
would  went  to  la*  of  no  very  great  ini|>ortancr,  hut  it  was.  Tt  was 
nil  imitation,  to  sonic  extent,  of  the  manner  tluit  umst  monarch* 
employ  in  receiving  foreign  representatives,  and  a violation  of  the 
custom  us  well  ns  the. spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  which 
forbids  the  President  to  leave  his  official  residence  to  meet  princes, 
or  send  his  roach  to  receive  foreign  ambassador*.  All  ambassador 
to  the  United  Stall**  come*  to  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  through  their  t hief  Executive,  and  not  upon  n per 
Monal  mission  to  the  President,  as  he  docs  to  Emperor  William  or 
to  the  Czar.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  manner  of  receiving  ambassador* 
indicates  that  they  do  curie  to  Is*  near  the  |s-r*on  of  the  President 
him-olf.  and  the  -pcechcs  made  by  Mr.  Rnoeevelt  on  some  of  these 
occasions  contain  even  more  pronoun*  of  the  first  person  than  he 
usually  employs. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  White  House,  once  democratic  and  free, 
lias  lierome  tainted  with  the  manners  of  monarchy.  Servility  and 
arrogance  go  hand  in  hand:  military  display,  social  censorship, 
and  exclusion  of  plain  people  are  u«e,|  to  impress  the  imagination 
of  the  unthinking  as  at  the  courts  of  Europe. 


Anyone  who  fail*  must  show  a doctor’s  certificate 
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Gas  by  the  Can 

By  WILLIAM  HALLOCK,  PH.D. 


0T  is  exceedingly  likely  that  within  the  next  twelve 
month*  dweller*  In  isolated  country  homes  will 
bur  from  the  grocer  gas  to  light  their  house- 
holds as  readily  as  they  now  buy  kerosene.  A 
new  illuniinnnt.  called  blaugas,  after  its  in- 
ventor. Hermann  Blau,  has  made  this  possible, 
it  is  delivered  in  handy  little  cylinders  as  easily 
and  safely  as  so  much  bottled  cream.  We  need 
not  do  violence  to  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  suburban  housewife  in  the  near  future  telephoning  her  order 
to  the  grocer  lor  bo  many  dozens  of  egg*,  pounds  of  starch,  cans 
nf  tomatoes — " and  a five-pound  cylinder  of 
hlaiiga*.  ' The  gas  has  been  successfully  ami 
cheaply  made  und  handled,  it  cun  lie  man 
aged  by  any  one  of  ordinary  mind,  and  it 
furnishes  a light  of  remarkable  brilliancy. 

The  use  of  it  has  been  pul  upon  a sound 
commercial  basis  in  Germany  and  probably 
will  soon  be  established  in  the  United 
Statea. 

When  the  country  house  has  been  com- 
pleted tire  lighting  problem  arise*  to  ..rouble 
the  owner.  Too  distant  from  town  to  have 
the  ordinary  gas- pi  pcs  laid  in.  unwilling  to 
run  the  risk  that  often  accompanies  tho 
complicated  process  of  making  gas  on  the 
premises,  or  the  high  cost  of  electric  in- 
stallation and  supply,  the  householder  In- 
duv  is  in  a parlous  situation.  It  was  with 
till*  condition  in  mind  that  Herr  Blau 
worked  and  experimented  for  year*  in  hia 
laboratory  at  Augsburg.  Germany,  until  he 
produced ' the  novel  and  quite  remarkable 
1 1 1 mu  i nun t which  will  add  u new  pleasure 
to  country  life,  or  serve  for  lighting  city 
homes  or  streets.  The  gas  is  made  from 
coal,  crude  petroleum,  or  any  of  the  other 
materials  used  in  ordinary  gas  manu- 
facture, and  i«  carried  about  in  cylinders, 
which,  although  charged  at  heavy  pressure, 
cannot  explode,  need  no  protection  from 
heat  or  cold,  and  are  available  at  all 
senaon*.  Each  householder  can  obtain  a simple  outfit  which  may 
Im-  placed  in  the  cellar  or  back  yard,  and  which  requires  only  the 
slightest  attention.  By  opening  a stopcock  the  day’s  charge  i* 
drawn  from  the  storage  cylinder  into  an  intermediate  tank,  from 
which  it  pas-e*  through  iin  automatic  regulating  valve  into  the 
dm  of  the  house. 

The  cylinders  in  which  the  new  bottled  sunshine  is  supplied 
range  in  -ire  from  one  pound  to  fifty.  A cylinder  containing  ten 
kilos,  or  twentv  two  pounds,  of  hluugas  is  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  time  feet  high.  The  ga*  is  in  such  concentrated 
i..mi  that  this  ten-kiln  cylinder  will  furnish  a fifty-candle-power 
incandescent  burner  during  four  hours  a day  for  a period  of 
four  month*.  Even  they  who  hearken  t<>  the  call  of  the  wild 
i-nn  use  the  new  illummnnt.  for  a small  portable  outfit  weighing 


The*  small  portable  Blaugas  Outfit  supplies  50  Gandtr  power 
for  3 1-2  Hours  per  Day  for  Two  Weeks-  The  Photograph 
waa  taken  by  the  Light  itself 


but  a few  pounds  and  taking  up  very  little  space  will  afford  ample 
light  and  heat  for  the  camper.  The  country  lecturer  i-  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  sending  around  large  cylinders  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  He  who  wishes  to  build  ii|H»n  some  nmole  and 
delightful  spot  need  no  longer  worry  over  the  problem  of  illumina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  humhlr*t  suburbanite  in  the  newest  of  suburb* 
can  readily  combine  with  hi*  near  neighlors  and  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  of  city  gas  at  a price  which  i*  imperceptibly  higher.  It 
will  be  quite  possible  for  a company  mi  to  arrange  its  j dual  that 
during  the  busy  hour*  of  the  evening  it  can  !*•  run  exclusively 
for  the  local  customer*  who  lake  the  supply  by  direct  pipes  into 
their  houses,  while  during  t Im-  rest  of  the  da> 
it.  can  produce  hlaugu*  for  shipment  iii 
cylinder*  to  distant  customers.  Gas  cum 
panic*  of  to  day  must  provide  enormous 
storage  capacity  so  that  the  generator  may 
run  all  day  atu|  prepare  for  the  heavy 
draught  at  night.  Iltangas.  on  thp  other 
hand,  is  ho  condensed  that  it  require*  com- 
paratively little  storage  room  The  high 
pressure  under  which  it  i*  delivered,  together 
with  its  groat  calorific  value.  makcH  possible 
the  use  of  very  small  pipe*.  This,  of  course, 
reduce*  the  cost  of  installation  und  mainte- 
nance ami  makes  the  blaugas  available  in 
wav*  beyond  the  posHibilitiea  of  common  ga*. 

The  manner  of  pining  the  supply  suggest n 
many  new  ways  of  uicfulnesa.  The  burner  is 
of  t he  muntlc  type,  giving  a brilliant  white 
iucandcHccnt  glow  from  a tiny  stream  of 
gus.  This  stream  in  *o  thin  and  threadlike 
that  it  can  be  driven  readily  through  ilexible 
copper  tubing  no  thicker  than  ordinary-  tele- 
graph wire.  Thanks  to  thi*  quality  the  new 
ga*  ran  he  used  for  swinging  lani|>*.  More- 
over. as  there  is  no  water  in  it,  blaugas  doc* 
not  corrode  tin?  fixtures  or  the  |>i|>ing.  As 
the  combustion  i»  perfect,  there  is  no  by- 
product or  waste  to  l>e  removed.  If  one  were 
asked  to  name  the  advantages  of  blaugas 
over  all  other  form*  of  illuminant  the  answer 
would  lie:  simplicity,  safety,  brilliance,  reli- 
ability, and  cheapness.  This,  of  course,  applies  chiefly  to  the  use 
of  it  in  isolated  house*  or  groups  of  dctuelird  houses  distant  from 
a large  gua-planL.  Nevertheless  it  would  Is-  quite  possible  for  a 
city  dweller  to  Hiipplv  his  house  with  the  hlaugu*  and  improve  hi* 
ligbtiug  at  very  little  added  cost.  The  stuff  i*  not  poisonous,  and 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  leakage  tluin  in  the  case  of  common 
gas,  Blaugas  seem*  to  have  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  tin- 
various  defect*  of  other  lighting  equipment*  have  made  the  need 
of  some  new  system  Imperative. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  case  of  Hermann  Blau,  able 
chemist,  working  patiently  for  year*  in  obscurity,  searching  for 
a solution  of  the  problem  which  reached  its  climax  when  mankind 
remote  from  large  towns  hud  evoluted  from  the  use  of  the  crude 
tallow  dip  to  illumination  by  electricity,  kerosene,  or  acetylene  with 
their  Attendant  large  cost  or  high  risks  The  successful  inventor 
is  rarely  the  one  who  content*  himself  with  the  discover}-  merely 
of  the  odd  or  the  ingenious  without  reference  to  its  ]>o**il>lc 
application  in  the  arts,  We  often  say  that  it  i*  lictter  to  invent  a 
nrw  suspender  buckle  than  a new  harmonic  analyzer.  That  i*. 
it  is  m<Mt  advantageous  to  9tudy  very  carefully  the  actual  daily 
needs  of  humanity,  find-some  process  or  product  in  which  improve- 
ment would  Is*  of  the  highest  value;  then  assume  that  the  problem 
lot*  a solution  and  proceed  to  find  that  solution.  Herr  Blau  dis- 
cerned the  fault*  of  ordinary  illuminant*.  satisfied  himself  that 
great  betterment  was  possible,  and  labored  diligently  to  find  the 
mean*  of  lietterment. 

Wluit  was  the  problem  to  which  Blau  addressed  himself  so  suc- 
cessful lyT 

In  the  manufacture  of  all  like  ordinnry  form*  of  <- ml  ga*  or  oil 
gas  the  raw  material  is  subjected  to  dc*t metis?  distillation  in  large 
retort*,  und  the  resulting  mixture  of  produel*  is  subjected  to 
various  *c|iu rating  and  purifying  pm.*-**,-*.  In  thi*  output  there 
are  ull  sorts  of  compounds,  ranging  from  such  ga*i-«  a*  hydrogen, 
methane,  ami  the  rest,  through  liquid*  of  all  degrees  of  volatility, 
and  ending  with  tar  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  relative 
amount*  of  these  various  constituent*,  and  to  some  extent  their 
nature.  dc|»-nd  ii|M»n  tin-  tempt  ratun'  at  which  the  distillation  take* 
plain*.  The  lighter  gases,  hydrogen,  mar-h  gas.  cwrls.n  monoxide, 
etc.,  are  not  in  general  so  desirable  fm  heating  and  lighting  pur- 
pose* a*  the  heavier  gases  ami  vapor*,  lor  the  simple  reason  that 
|»-r  cubic  loot  there  i*  much  le**  material  there  to  burn.  For 
general  distribution  or  for  ordinary  comprewoon  it  i*  neceseuirv 
to  use  only  suidi  gases  or  gu*  mixture*  a*  remain  gaseous  even 
under  the  high  pn — at  re  to  which  they  are  subjected.  This  condi- 
tion necessarily  limit*  tin-  possibilities  wry  greatly,  the  tendency 
always  being  to  ward  tin-  elimination  «.f  pi-t  t In.-.-  high  rarbon 
gase*  which  are  n»o*l  valuable  for  healing  and  lighting. 

Blau  essayed  the  np|»>*ite  course  I*,  pnalurc  a liquid  which 
should  f ii nii-h  the  dcsjr.d  ga-  when  it  wu*  rel'cveil  from  pressure, 
nf  cour**’.  we  are  aware  of  -iicli  liquid*  a*  gasoline,  ether,  etc. 
but  none  of  these  is  convenient lv  availuide.  Blau  set  himself  the 


If  the  foil  Size  of  a Page  of  “ Har- 
per’* Weekly"  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent One  Candle-power  in  ordinary 
City  Gas,  then  the  corresponding 
Power  in  Liquid  Blaugas  would 
be  represented  by  this  little  Square 
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problem  of  procuring  a liquid  which  should  lie  s mixture  nf  several 
easily  volatile  compound*.  or  of  such  a.*  are  vapors  at  ordinary 
temperature*.  and  then  compressing  into  thia  large  quantities  of 
the  permanent  gases, — hydrogen.  noUmn.  etc. 

This  sounds  simple.  I>ut  it  mu-t  be  home  in  tnind  that  two  very 
important  characteristics  of  Midi  a solution  under  pressure  must 
lie  reckoned  with.  First,  the  manner  of  its  evaporation  on  ndief 
of  pressure,  and  secondly.  Imw  to  pr<s|ure  it  commercially.  I undi- 
tions  must  Is*  so  arranged  that  the  permanent  gases  will  not  all 
go  of!  first,  and  then  the  vapor*.  thus  changing  the  composition  of 
the  gas.  This  would  Is-  fatal.  A pressure  solution  must  lie  pro 
vtded,  so  tnat  when  tin*  |N-rmatnnt 
gases  go  *»fT  they  carry  with  them  a 
constant  proportion  of  the  vapor*, 
Only  under  these  i-nnditnm*  will  Um* 
constitution  of  the  gas  remain  con- 
stant* and  the  liquid  he  available. 
Thus  by  the  happy  comtdnatioii  of 
the  ideas  of  reversing  the  propusi 
lion  and  using  tin*  coercible  gases 
and  of  the  careful  ros-arch  for  the 
right  condition*  did  Hluti  make  the 
lirsi  great  stride  toward  his  g<ml 
and  sntisfv  the  wmd  requirement. 

Although  Ilian  in  his  researches 
took  up  u rather  bold  line  nf  attack 
mg  the  problem,  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  his  pnire«a  is  in  any 
sense  revolutionary,  lie  has  simply 
made  one  of  those  lucky  appln-a 
tions  ol  theoretical  principles  to 
a practical  solution  of  his  unde, 
taking 

In  the  usual  methods  for  tin*  pro- 
duction o|  illuminating  gas  n is 
ruslomary  to  earry  on  the  distilla- 
tion at  r- an  para  lively  high  tempera 
lures,  in  order  to  break  up  tin*  high 
mold  ii le  hydrocarbons,  thus  fur 
molting  a Inrger  percentage  of  the 
|s'rmanent  piss.  On  I he  other 
hand.  Ulan  carries  on  Ids  distilla- 
tion at  lower  temperatures,  «<:«>"  to 
7H«*“  C\,  at  which  a large  per 
rentage  of  I he  easily  lii|iiefialde 
An  Isolated  House  ga*.--.  is  produced,  togellicr  with  u 

Plant  arranged  to  be  smaller  isrcentage  of  the  |icrtna- 

set  up  in  the  Open  Air  neni  gases. 


In  the  process  of  manufacture  the  oil  is  fed  at  a uniform  rate 
into  a retort  which  is  maintained  at  a lairly  uniform  temperature 
of  about  1200°  Fh.  I'nder  these  conditions  the  oil  is  broken  lip 
into  various  compounds,  which  posit  over  into  a cylinder,  where 
the  liquids  are  chilled  out.  and  the  tar  and  oilier  similar  residues 
collect  and  are  removed.  From  here  the  gases  pass  on,  and  are 
purified  by  pawing  over  lime  and  other  Hulistanee*  which  remove 
the  noxious  gases,  carbonic  acid  gas.  sulphurated  hydrogen  and 
the  likr.  In  this  operation  the  blaugas  is  entirely  freed  from 
all  poisonous  constituents  and  made  pure  and  harmless.  The  mix- 
ture of  ga*c*  and  vapors  now  g<  es  through  a small  gasometer  to 
equalize  tin*  running  of  the  compra*M-rs  with  the  output  of  the 
stills.  In  the  compressors  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  u pressure 
of  alHiitt  loo  atmospheres,  or  I5<HI  pounds  per  square  inch.  I nder 
this  pressure  a large  perranUge  of  the  vapors  is  condensed  to 
liquids,  and  proceeds  to  dissolve  a very  large  amount  of  such  gases 
as  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  etc.,  which  are  m t liquefied  by  pressure. 
There  i».  however,  more  of  the  permanent  gas  in  the  mixture  from 
the  still  than  will  thus  dissolve  in  the  prcsMire  solution.  This 
excess  passes  out  of  the  compressor*  and  may  lie  used  for  any  of 
the  ordiuary  uses  of  gas;  lor  rxumple,  it  may  be  used  to  run  the 
gus  engines  which  operate  the  rompraiwdng  plant . The  pressure 
-olutioii  is  then  drawn  off  into  the  shipping  cylinders. 

As  to  cost,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  a little  more  expensive 
nt  present  than  gas  supplied  from  large  nietro|*diinn  plants  in 
pipes  direct.  It  is  cheaper  tlum  electric  incandescent  lighting, 
even  from  large  plants.  The  house  outfit  is  very  simple  and  cheap, 
and  under  these  conditions  one  can  easily  imagine  the  long  list  of 
applications  for  which  it  is  eminently  adapted.  In  this  connection 
it  should  Is*  borne  in  mind  that  inasmuch  as  It  uses  the  small  In- 
candescent mantels,  the  burners  can  lie  placed  in  any  jiosiiion,  and 
they  lend  themselves  to  decorative  illumination  even  better  than 
the  electric  light*  with  tl»pir  uglv  filaments.  In  fact,  all  these 
things  have  already  been  done.  anJ  the  country  of  Blau  is  already 
enjoying  the  results  of  his  endeavors  to  supply  an  illuminant 
which  seems  almost  ideal. 

Of  course  tliete  are  at  present  means  for  lighting  the  suburban 
villa  and  the  country  mansion,  but  they  are  either  inconvenient, 
inefficient,  or  unsafe,  or  all  at  once.  In  succession  the  whale-oil 
lamp  of  a century  ago  gave  way  to  that  which  burned  lard,  and 
which  was  in  its  day  a great  wonder,  its  glory  was  shortlived, 
and  it  yielded  its  place  to  petroleum  or  kerosene,  which  is  to-day 
the  lamp  of  the  humble  home,  and  will  doubtless  so  remain  for 
so  die  time.  The  advent  of  denatured  alcohol  lias  infused  a little 
new  life  into  tlie  proposal  to  use  the  vapor  laintm  with  in- 
candescent mantels,  but  not  much  can  lie  expected  from  this 
source.  Although  the  kerosene  lamp  will  hold  its  own.  we  are. 
nevertheless,  conscious  of  the  continual  nuisance  of  keeping  the 
lamps  clean  and  filled,  as  well  as  of  tlip  frequency  with  which  acci- 
dents result  in  the  loss  of  property  and  life.  The  vurious  forma  of 
gasolene  gas  machines  for  individual  house  plants  are  only  a 
limited  success,  and  involve  constant  trouble  and  attention,  and 
are  not  without  elements  of  danger. 

When  Edison  invented  the  incundrscrnt  electric  light  he  was 
quoted  a*  saving  that  he  had  made  the  lamp  long  before  he  could 
simplify  it  mi  tliat  “any  tool  or  mule  could  use  it.”  Not 
the  least  attraelive  feature  of  blaugas  is  that  no  intricate 
technical  knowledge  need  Is*  inquired  before  installing  and  Using  it. 
It  Is  available  for  all  sorts  of  more  or  le*a  isolated  plants;  coun- 
try houses,  whether  they  were  originally  piped  for  gas  or  not. 
club- house*  in  the  country,  casinos,  school-houses,  factories,  public 
buildings  of  all  sorts,  plants  for  small  towns  not  Urge  enough  to 
*up|*ort  a generating  plant,  for  railway  trains,  vessel*,  and  yachts, 
and  si  ad  infimlum. 

Since  t he  day  when  Charles  Ijimb  invoked  the  divine  Unediction 
upon  the  man  who  invented  candle*,  civilized  man  has  t»een  directly 
nnd  keenly  interested  in  the  question  of  efficient  means  of  supply 
mg  illumination  in  acceptable  form. 

II  light  is  the  antidote  for  vice  and  deception  then  surely  he 
wlm  makes  two  candle-power  to  glow  where  only  one  glowed  be- 
fore ha*  certainly  made  his  real  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  human  civilization  and  human  comfort. 


A small  portable  Outfit  which  will  supply  50  Candle-power 
for  3 1-2  Hours  a Day  during  a period  of  Two  Weeks 
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This  Land  of  Opportunity 


“THE  WATCHWORD  OF 
THE  HOUR  — HONEST 
BUSINESS  AND  FAIR  PLAY” 

HON.  ELBERT  H.  GARY’S  IMPRESSIVE 
DECLARATION  AS  SPOKESMAN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


The  Greatest  Industrial  Enterprise  in  the  World.  Owning  and  operating  Mines,  Mills, 
Railroad  and  Steamship  Lines,  employing  210,000  Men,  paying  $160,000,000  annually  in  Wages 

By  JOHN  KIMBERLY  MUMFORD 


HERE  it  a great  awakening  in  I hit  country  i rilk  rela- 
tion to  better  conduct,  more  decency,  more  honesty, 
more  responsibility — by  everybody,  to  everybody. 

“It  daren't  make  on  atom  of  difference  who  brought 
it  about.  It's  here.  Hark  my  i rordt,  that  it  the  key - 
note  of  the  American  business  situation  to-day. 

“ There  hat  been  deceit,  there  hat  fecra  over-reaching,  there  hare 
been  errors  of  kinds  innumerable,  but  from  this  lime  foncard  there 
is  jroin^  to  fee  more  faimett  and  a lot  more  candor  and  rectitude 
in  the  transaction  of  business. 

"Any  man  who  toys  he  it  not  influenced  by  selfish  motives  in 
kit  dealings  it,  of  course,  a hypocrite.  Hr  all  know  better;  but 
there  it  a host  of  men  who  can  appreciate  a policy  of  honesty,  and 
every  sane  man  sees  that  turh  a policy  must  hr  scrupulously  fal- 
lowed, And  fAis  idea  should  ertend  until  it  prevails  in  ail  dealings 
and  in  the  management  of  all  cor- 
porations. It  is  in  tAe  air.'  The 
tendency  of  business  henceforth  will 
fee  to  respect  the  public,  and  the 
■rho  antagonizes  that  policy  will  be 
ground  out  sooner  or  later," 

This  declaration  was  made  to  me 
the  other  day  by  .fudge  Klhert  H. 

Cary,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  I'nitrd  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

If  what  the  Savonarola  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  la  Follette,  sava  is  true — 
that  one  trust  is  a constituent  and  co- 
ordinate  part  of  every  trust  and  all 
trusts  then  this  declaration  by 
Judge  Cary  is  the  moat  important 
statement  that  bus  been  made  in  thi» 
country  for.  I».  these  many  years;  fur 
in  such  event  it  must  be  accepted  as 
the  voice  of  the  entire  financial  and 
industrial  power  of  the  United 
States. 

lint  even  if  it  is*  solely  thr  rxpres 
•ion  of  the  Steel  Corporation'*  atti 
tude.  it  is  scarcely  !«-»*  significant. 

\\  h«  n the  Stcrl  Trust  talks  nut 
from  the  diaphragm  there  is  no  man 
in  America,  whether  he  la  his  own 
Isms  or  whether  lie  works  on  a 
salary,  hilt  can  afford  to  sit  up  and 
pay  attention,  because  it  means  some- 
thing to  every  individual. 

Steel  with  its  billion  of  money; 

Steel,  with  its  myriad  glowing  fur- 
nace*. it*  thundering  mills,  and  it* 
smokestack*  thick  us  stalks  in  a cornfield:  Steel,  with  its  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  miles  of  on-  land  and  real  land  and  gas  land: 
Steel,  with  its  endless  ruilwnv*  and  its  Heels  of  vessels;  steel,  with 
its  swarming  pop illations  ,,f  workmen  and  its  trade  lines  js'iie 
t rating  every  business  and  overy  corner  of  the  world,  has  Is-rotne 
the  touchstone  of  our  fortunes  and  the  barometer  of  our  condition. 

They  used  to  say  " As  New  York  g<*~«  mi  goes  the  I'nioii."  Now 
they  say  that  as  Steel  goes  so  goes  itir  whole  mighty  current  of 
American  luisim— «.  We  lite  and  work  in  steel  building*.  we  ride  in 
steel  ear*  and  steel  ship*,  our  interrourse  is  over  steel  win-  -we  are 
ene<mi|Kis>i-,|  and  entwined  and  lotuieetcl.  I ransfsjrted,  and  tiimllv 
entomls-d  by  steel.  \V«-  ore  St«>rl  and  Steel  i«  u*. 

The  very  form  and  enilnwlimi'iit  of  the  trust  idea  the  Simon  pun* 

«,-ni-e  of  cor|s>ration  in  its  highest  |>oten<y — is  tin-  Steel  Tm-t 
I In  i hsl  at  il»  birth  by  the  nm-i  native  as  a monstrosity,  and  d<-eriei| 
as  an  impertinence  greater  than  Lucifer*,  the  steel  Trust  has  been 


a huge  disappointment  to  many.  It  was  a machine  too  cumbersome 
to  work,  they  said;  a ship  too  heavy  to  tloat.  an  annihilator  of  per- 
sonal rights  and  a foe  to  Honest  lalnr.  But  it  is  still  here  and 
growing.  It  lias  raised  wages  and  reduced  price*.  It  has  averted 
one  panic  and  steadied  the  country  through  another,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a long  artu  and  a sturdy  voice. 

It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  what  the  Steel  Corporation, 
through  its  authurixed  spokesman,  has  to  say  in  this  most  important 
stage  of  business  recovery  is  to  lie  taken,  in  a wuy,  as  the  watch- 
word of  the  times. 

In  ita  application  this  utterance  seems  to  mean,  moreover,  that 
it  ia  apt  to  go  hard  with  the  business  gentleman,  or  set  of  gentle 
men,  or  even  the  corporation,  that  is  caught  out  after  dark  without 
the  countersign. 

•'  This.”  Judge  f!ary  went  on  to  say,  “ is  hound  to  be  the  attitude 
of  every  corporation  and  of  every 
man  in  business — honest  v and  fair 
play.  The  corporation  Las  got  to 
play  fair  with  its  competitors  and  its 
workmen,  the  workmen  and  the  com 
jM-titora  have  got  to  turn  around  and 
do  the  same  thing.  The  eorjioration 
dlk-ial.  too.  has  got  to  play  fair  with 
its  stockholders  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  information  in  order 
to  skim  off  the  cream  for  himself. 
Itusinrss  must  be  done  honestly,  and 
the  honesty  must  come  from  the  inside 
out,  instead  of  from  the  outside  in. 

**  I suv  must,  because  it  is  essential 
to  stability  atul  to  the  *ueec**  nf 
American  business,  and  a*  soon  as  this 
is  understood  and  there  is  a thorough 
houM-cleaning  on- everybody's  part,  the 
result  will  be  uppurent  quickly  There 
will  be  a restoration  of  confidence  in 
us  hv  foreign  nations,  who  have  been 
W to  believe  that  our  entire  business 
system  is  rotten.  That  view  is  going 
to  tinih-rgo  a very  speedy  change,  be- 
cause it  wlll^wsm  be  plainly  seen  that 
iliings  are  rigid.  \\V  are  going  to 
l-ave  higher  values,  Is-cause  the  stock 
ladder  is  going  to  fis-l  that  thr  man 
»ii  the  inside  is  conducting  the  com- 
pany's busim— s for  the  stockholder's 
ixnetlt  instead  of  for  hi*  own.” 

" But.  Judge,  will  not  the  perspi* 
caciou*  critic  say  that  tbi*  new  dccUt- 
ratioii  of  principle  is  «lue.  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  compulsion?" 

'•  I should  very  much  ilislikc.  as  | think  any  man  would,  to  admit 
that  I would  he* decent  only  because  I had  to  be.  And  in  fact  I do 
not  bclii  vr  any  such  admission  is  necessary,  nor  any  such  criticism 
warranted  The  majority  of  ] iconic,  | am  optimistic  enough  to  be- 
lieve. an-  ut  heart  honest.  The  io<  rul  ground  i*  sufficient  to  dictatc 
tlie  |s>iiey  I have  outlined:  but  if.  to  grant  the  worst,  it  were  not. 
then  ordinary  good  business  sense  ami  judgment  would  demand  it. 
any  way. 

” In  saying  this  I -peak  advisedly  and  wi  h a pretty  thorough 
know  ledge  ol  conditions.  TIm-  Steel  i'or|*>rnlinn  is  in  a large  vrav 

• f Iiiimih— *,  ami  its  ini'  ri— ts  an-  sufficiently  diversified  and  tangent 
to  enough  lines  of  l rub-  to  give  ns  a very  clear  idea  of  which  way 
i In-  wind  blows.  We  an-  in  touch  with  pretty  nearly  all  aorta  of 

• oiiitin  rr.-  and  nil  ela— of  hibor.  We  have  facilities  for  cmnpeti- 
tiun  which  would  enable  its.  if  Ihimiii—*  were  to  Is-  conducted  hence- 
forth  on  the  old-time  lw*i*  of  * dog  nil  dog.’  to  give  a very  good 
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«miun(  of  oiirsrlvni  and  make  a very  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
for  our  competitors. 

" We  own,  for  example,  a practically  unlimited  and  a satis 
farturily  diversified  supply  of  ore  on  which  to  draw,  and  that  is,  of 
course,  the  tstais  of  the  business.  We  hare  railroads  and  ships, 
which  facilitate  the  carriage  of  materials  and  products  with  the 
minimum  of  cost  and  the  maximum  of  ease  and  quickness.  W'« 
hare  unbounded  supply  of  fuel;  »r  have  a great  number  of  plants 
turning  out  steel  products  of  almost  every  nature  from  great 
girders  and  plates  for  tatthsldp*  down  to  piano  wires  and  dock 
springs,  which  we  produce  by  the  carload.  All  these  plants  are 
ts|uip|ied  with  the  mint  advanced  appliances,  and  we  put  in 
any  muchine  that  will  increase  efficiency  as  soon  as  wo  have 
fully  demonstrated  its  value.  We  control  the  production  of  our  own 
supply.  We  are  in  possession  of  the  best  talent  that  can  be  found 
to  operate  alt  this  immense  mechanism,  and  we  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  such  talent.  This  is  the  equipment  which  very  large 
capital  provide*,  and  it 
enables  us  to  extend  our 
export  business,  which  is 
even  now  amounting  to 
about  100.000  tons  a 
month. 

" We  can  readily  see 
the  power  that  such  an 
equipment  gives.  Where 
tlierr  is  competition  in 
n diversity  of  products 
we  are  in  a position  to 
keep  going  in  the  hard- 
est times,  since  our 
average  of  profits  can  hr 
easily  maintained  by  con 
trol  of  commodities  not 
seriously  affected  by 
market  conditions  For 
instance,  the  demand  for 
several  products  has  been 
very  light  the  past  few 
months  \ et  for  other 
pr. sluets,  such  as  wire  lor 
tellers,  etc.,  needed  toy 
tnrmcrs.  the  demand  lias 
ism  and  »*  very  great 
indeed,  and  the  fanners 
through  the  recent 
trouble  have  been  in  bet- 
ter shape  than  any  Is  sly 
else. 

“ But  as  a mailer  of 
fart  we  do  not  take  ad 
vantage  of  our  strength 
in  this  direction,  and  we 
have  not.  W e don’t  want 
to  drive  our  cum  bet  Hors 
out  of  luisincw*.  I admit 
that  there  are  many 
minds  regarding  the  wi* 
dom  of  this  policy.  There 
are  men  who  persist  in 
not  seeing  it.  and  who 
have  to  have  a lot  of  run 

vincing.  Tin-re  arc  a hundred  thousand  -foekliolders.  who  ull  have 
their  opinion*.  We  produce  alsiui  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  steel, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  ine reuse  the  percentage.  We  do  not  want  a 
monopoly  of  the  business,  and  we  are  not  Irving  to  gid.it. 

“ If  it’  i*  gvssl  lor  us  to  lie  prosperous  in  trade  it  i»  good  for  our 
competitors  also  When  tin-  panic  runic  we  met  about  fifty  men 
who  are  leaden*  in  the  steel  industry,  und  frankly  said  to  them: 


\ - iffl  "Six 


X* 


■ There  is  danger  of  a general  scramble  and  a smash  which  will 
lengthen  the  panic  and  extend  it  to  every  other  line  of  business; 
perhaps  we  can  be  of  some  service  both  to  ourselves  and  the  country 
generally.’ 

• W>  were  confronted  by  the  legal  phase  of  it.  W'c  could  not 
• ntcr  Into  a combination  or  do  anything  that  could  he  possibly 
construed  as  op|Mised  to  the  public  interrst  or  the  law*  a*  they 
read.  It  was  plain  enough,  however,  in  the  emergency  that  the 
public  itself  would  be  just  as  clearly  opposed  to  tiie  other  thing, 
namely,  a resort  to  the  *urvival-of-the-Mte*t  doctrine,  which  in 
the  end  would  mean  putting  a lot  of  people  out  of  business,  and 
an  army  of  men  permanently  out  of  work.  We  were  convinced 
that  what  the  public  wanted  wan  stability  of  prices,  an  avoidance  of 
any  abrupt  change  or  of  violent  fluctuations. 

’•  We  made  no  combination  or  agreement.  What  we  did  do  was 
to  hold  regular  conferences  of  all  concerned,  competing  interests  a* 
well  as  our  own.  and  we  let  one  another  know  just  what  we  were 
doing  or  about  to  do. 
We  appointed  for  this 
purpose  a committee  of 
seven,  without  power,  but 
solely  for  information 

und  advice.  We  kept  the 
public  posted  und  we 
kept  the  government 

posted  on  what  was 

iieing  done.  The  result 

uas  a substantial  main- 
tenance of  prices  by  most 
of  tin*  producers,  which 
proved  a very  solid  factor 
all  through  the  difficulty. 
Certain  of  ©Ur  rompet’i- 
tnr*  in  past  year*  of 
high  proaperitv  have 
asked  us  to  put  prices  up 
in  order  that  they  might 
squeeze  somebody  who 
Imd  to  have  particular 
products.  We  refused. 
And  others  have  asked 
iis  to  rr-duec  prices  for 
corresponding  reasons, 
and  we  refused  them. 
The  result  is  just  what  I 
expected  it  would  la*. 
Because  we  have  been 
doing  business  in  this 
way  we  have  received  let- 
ters from  business  in- 
terests all  over  the  coun- 
try approving  our  stand. 
The  trade  association*, 
hardware  organ  izat  ion*, 
und  the  like,  have  passed 
resolutions  to  that  im- 
port. 

” When  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  formed  we 
proposed  to  give  frank 
__  statements  to  the  public 

regarding  our  affairs, 
telling  wliat  we  were  doing  and  what  we  purposed  doing.  There's 
no  sense  in  being  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Everybody  has 
got  to  go  hi  work  und  get  straight  and  *tav  straight,  and  Ihn 
tiling  most  essential  to  that  is  publicity.  I Isdleve  in  it.  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  By  publicity  I don’t  mean  advertising.  We  don’t 
need  that.  1 mean  letting  the  public  know  what  you  are  doing 
mul  how  you  are  doing  it,  »o  long  as  the  management  "f  your 
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Sbenango  Works,  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 


business  is  legitimately  a matter  of  public  interest,  in  order  that 
reassurance  may  grow  and  confidence  may  Ik*  maintained.  ' 


in  under  ibis 


dli- 


" And  where  does  the  workman 
prnsntlon*  What  has  he  got  to 
do  with  itt” 

*'  Kverything,"  replied  the 
Judge.  “ It  concerns  him  just  as 
deeply  as  it  doe*  the  real  ot  us. 

Whatever  contribute*  to  the  im 
nrnvmirni  of  business  conditions 
helps  the  working-man,  and  lie 
knows  it.  Good  times,  good  con- 
ditions, mean  big  demand,  big  out- 
put. plenty  of  work  and  more  pay. 

That's  clear  enough.  We  want 
nothing  tietter  than  a state  of 
things  that  will  keep  every  work- 
man busy  and  pMMperou*.  And  to 
bring  about  the  conditions  that  I 
urn  talking  about — the  conditions 
that  are  going  to  prevail — labor 
as  well  as  capital  has  its  duty  to 
perform.  Capitalists  must  work 
among  themselves  to  improve  the 
stale  of  things  on  their  side,  but 
it  is  up  to  lalsir  also  to  dean 
house  and  better  Its  own 
met  hods," 

“ You  think,  then,  that  the  work 
ing-mun  has  a chance  to  progress’ 

That  a fair  field  is  given  him?” 

•*  Ab-so-lute-ly  I And  he  is  pro- 
gressing. lie  is  tietter  off  under 
the  modem  industrial  system,  the 
corporate  systrui,  if  you  pleitM-. 
than  he  ever  was.  When  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  formed  there  were 
great  anxiety  and  dire  prophecy 
about  what  St  was  going  to  do  to 

the  working-man.  And  what  lias  it  done,*  The  pay  rolls  show 
plainly  enough.  We  employ  210,1100  men,  and  they  are'getting  more 
money  than  they  ever  did.' and  are  more  contented  than  they  ever 


Deep  in  a Lake  Superior  Iron  Mhie 


were.  Inquiry  and  investigation.  I think,  will  prove  this.  In  every 
one  of  our  plants  earnings  have  gone  up.  We  have  tried  to  equalize 
wages  as  much  as  could  tie  done  justly.  The  day-laborer  has 
pot  more  than  he  used  to  get,  and 
the  disparity  between  his  wages 
and  those  of  men  paid  higher  rates 
has  been  reduced.  We  have  mines 
when-  a great  number  of  Finnish 
and  Slav  miners  own  their  own 
homes.  They  couldn't  have  dono 
that  on  starvation  wages. 

" The  bonus  system  of  extra  pay 
for  better  work  lias  pul  money 
into  the  pocket  of  every  man  that 
had  the  energy  or  the  skill  to  profit 
by  it.  and  the  profit-sharing  plan, 
which  enable*  any  employee  to  own 
slock  in  the  ecnn|iany,  is  proving  a 
greater  sucre**  every  year.  Don't 
make  any  mistake  about  it;  the 
man  who  owns  stock  is  working 
for  himself,  and  he  feels  it.  Here 
is  a letter  that  tells  the  whole 
story: 
jFDdl  Gary, 

I>kar  Mia,— As  • stockholder  of  lbs  C.  H, 
meet  Corpora: 'on  I f««l  H my  duly  to  iDhiim 
you  that  lumber  plied  near  No.  — la  be:ng 
removed,  and  I have  maxm  lo  believe  it  la 
being  taken  to  Uie  bouse  of  the  Bii[--riole-nd- 
snt.  I think  yon  bin!  bettor  have  lilts  koked 
tala.  Yours  truly, 


“ T did  have  it  looked  into,  and 
I found  he  was  right.  Now  the 
mail  who  wrote  that  letter  was  a 
laborer  who,  under  the  profit- 
sharing  plan,  had  become  the 
owner  of  a single  share  of  stock, 
lb*  was  Interested,  when  he  saw  anything  going  on  of  detriment  to 
the  company,  not.  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent  that  I would  lutve 
lieen,  but  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 
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" I tell  you  ili'ii  man  in  no  iiurdii>t!  He  i«  a capitalist — a 
4»rtmr  in  the  Steel  Corporation— one  o|  ihe  owners  o(  tin*  whole 
rtiiinpw.  .\n»l  to  show  you  just  hnw  thoroughly  workmen  «►!  that 
grade  are  realizing  what  the  »v*tetn  mean*  to  them,  let  me  go 
into  detail*  a liitle  Hie  stork  is  offered  to  the  men  at  lea*  than 
the  market  price.  It  they  remain  in  the  company's  employ  it 
mean*  a rebate  ol  fa  a »iuire  lor  each  year,  or  in  the  aixth  year 
?:$•>  I«*»*  thfcn  jiar.  We  an*  in  the  habit  of  olfermg  each  year 
2o.fK«>  alia re*.  and  last  year  that  amount  was  over*iiWrihed  up 
to  .'iO.immi.  We  allow  one  a bare  to  the  man  who  earn*  fOOU  a year: 
two  >ha re*  eiirh  to  men  who  get  from  #1100  to  #1000,  and  w>  on. 
The  question  was  what  to  do  aUuit  the  oversubscription.  Seven 
thousand  of  the  first  elan*  subscribed  for  tbrir  one  alia  re  per  niun. 
and  1-1,000  of  the  second  class  for  their  gH.iMlO  aliarea.  That  left 
u«  in  a predicament.  We  could  neither  afford  to  leave  out  the  men 
above  who  are  in  reality  nn»t  responsible  for  nitre**,  nor  eould 
we  leave  out  the  lower  grade,  tor  they  are  the  one*  who  moat  need 
the  benefit  We  settled  it  by  giving  the  #MMi  men  their  7000  share*, 
and  cutting  the  allotment  of  the  higher  grade  Id  half. 

" There  isn't  a man  in  the  company’s  employ  who  hasn't  every 
opportunity  in  the  world  to  advance  himself  it  lie  has  energy  and 
brain*  Ability  i«  at  the  highest  kind  ot  a premium  We  want 
men  to  think  and  experiment.  If  any  man.  no  matter  what  his 
rank,  ran  devise  any  improvement  in  the  method  ol  doing  anything, 
we  want  him  to  do  it.  and  wc  will  see  and  do  tee  that  lie  gets  his 
lull  share  of  benefit  of  it.  This  organization  is  not  merely  for  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  and  it  must  keep  not  only  abreast  of  competition, 
a lirrast  of  the  times,  but  distinctly  a A cod  of  (hem.  and  no  amount 
>d  money  per  »e  can  accomplish  this  We  must  encourage  and 
develop  ability  in  every  grade  1 sav  every  grade,  because  in  the 
first  place  we  want  no  dead  wood,  and  in  the  second  place  nobody 
knows  but  to-morrow  some  day-laborer  on  $000  a year  will  devise 
an  improvement  in  steel  processes  that  will  revolutionize  the  in- 
dustry Stranger  things  than  this  have  happened. 

"There*  no  such  condition  a»  there  was  in  old  times,  when 


manufacturing  concerns  were  family  affairs,  passing  from  father  to 
•on  by  hereditary  right;  when  the  son  of  the  house  took  up  the 
mantle  of  management  no  matter  whether  hr  was  qualified  to 
wear  it  or  not  In  those  days,  no  matter  !k>w  bright  n man  was.  lie 
had  no  opportunity  given  him  to  rise.  He  simply  had  to  hammer  it 
out  for  himself.  In  the  I'nited  States  Steel’ Corporation  I be- 
lieve  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  high  positions  are  self- math-, 
and  I think  it  safe  to  *ay  that  without  exception  the  head  of  every 
one  of  our  subsidiary  plants  came  up  from  the  ranks. 

"No;  the  old  cry  that  the  Trusla  restrict  op|sirtunity  is  the 
moot  absurd  of  all  things  It  is  positively  the  other  way  about. 
They  male  opportunity,  and  their  unceasing  effort  is  to  "get  men 
to  r»*e  to  it.  Hood  pay  for  g«iod  work,  and  a chance  to  come  up, 
are  the  foundations  on  which  n corporation  is  hound  to  build  its 
whole  hope  for  tile  future. 

" As  for  the  unions,  we  have  no  objection  to  them  per  a«r.  Work- 
ingmen have  a perfect  right  to  combine  to  get  all  the  wages  they  can. 
When  the  corporation  was  organized  we  had  many  mills  run  by 
union  labor  and  many  that  were  nut.  Our  policy  bus  been  to 
make  no  changes.  The  trouble  is  that  a large  majority  of  men 
don't  go  into  the  unions  unless  they  are  forced  in,  and’  I really 
believe  that,  because  of  reckless  management  on  the  [tart  of  leaders, 
some  of  these  organizations  injure  the  members  rattier  than  lieneflt 
them  What  we  regret  in  regard  to  such  ill-advised  unions  is  their 
method  of  operation,  particularly  their  subterfuge  and  the  resort 
to  violence 

" Hut  I will  not  go  hark  on  my  original  position  at  all,  und  I 
admit  right  now  thut  this  i*  not  a one-sided  affair.  We  condemn 
certain  union  methotl*.  hut  some  of  tlMise  who  represent  capital 
are  just  as  much  to  Idamr.  Capital  Ims  done  the  same  thing, 
only  in  a somewhat  different  way.  The  thing  to  do  now,  a*  I 
said  in  the  tieginmng.  is  for  both  sides  to  quit  trying  to  lake 
advantage  of  eaeli  other  and  of  the  public;  to  get  down  to  business — 
straightaway  honest  business  and  lair  play — and  we'll  see  things 
move  in  a itmnnei  that  will  lie  good  for  everybody." 


Worlu  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  oac  ol  the  largest  Rail  Mills 
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CHAPTER  XXJ L — ( Con t tnuecf . ) 


stood  looking  *c  (hi*  door.  She 
drew  a long  breath. 

" Hut  hi*  ha-,  wn  it!"  »ti«  Mid,  aloud. 
“Hr  hat*  seen  it,” 

And  Emile t 

Had  she  been  a Mind  woman,  ft  he  who 
had  bo  loved  On*  beauty  that  wan  dust? 
She  thought  of  Yen-  and  Hullo  standing 
together,  *u  youthful,  am  happy  in  their 
simple,  casual  intercourse. 

Ji  was  as  if  Vere  had  !n*en  mysteriously 
drawn  to  this  boy  because  of  his  resemblance  to  the  fattier  ahe 
had  never  seen. 

Vere l Little  Vere! 

Again  the  mother’s  tendernw-s  welled  up  hi  Hermione’B  heart, 
this  time  sweeping  away  the  reluctance  to  be  humble. 

" I will  go  to  Vere  now." 

She  went  to  the  door,  as  she  Imd  gone  to  it  the  previous  day. 
Hut  this  time  she  did  not  hesitate  to  open  it.  A strong  impCilse 
swept  her  along,  and  she  came  to  her  child's  room  eagerly. 

‘*  Verel” 


She  knocked  at  the  door. 

“Wre!  May  I come  in?” 

She  knocked  again.  There  was  no  answer. 

Then  she  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  Possibly  Vere  was  sleep- 
ing. The  mosquito  net  was  drawn  round  the  bed,  but  lleruiione 
saw  that  her  child  was  not  behind  it.  Vere  had  gone  out  some- 
where. 

The  mother  went  to  the  hig  window  which  looked  out  upon  the 
aea.  The  green  Venetian  Mind  was  drawn.  She  pushed  up  one  of 
its  flaps  and  bent  to  look  through.  Below,  n little  way  on  the  calm 
water,  she  *aw  Vere 'a  boat  rocking  softly  in  obedience  to  the  small 
movement  that  Is  never  absent  from  the  sen.  The  white  awning 
was  stretched  above  the  stern  seats,  and  under  it  lay  Vere  in  her 
white  linen  dn-SM,  her  smell  head,  not  protected  by  a hat,  support 
ed  by  a cushion.  She  lay  quite  still,  one  arm  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  the  other  against  her  side.  Hermlouc  could  not  see 
whether  her  eye#  were  shut  or  open. 

The  mother  watched  her  for  a long  time  through  the  blind. 

How  much  of  power  was  enclosed  in  that  little  young  figure 
that  lay  so  still,  so  perfectly  at  eaBe,  cradled  on  the  great  sea. 
warmed  and  cherished  by  the  tempered  lireB  of  the  sunl  How 
much  of  power  to  lift  up  and  to  cast  down,  to  be  secret,  to  create 
sorrow',  to  l«  merciful!  Wonderful,  terrible  human  power  I 

The  watching  mother  felt  just  then  that  she  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  child. 

” Now  it’s  the  child'*  turn." 

Surely  Vere  must  Is*  asleep.  Such  absolute  stillness  must  mean 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  uiiiM'iounnviu. 

-lust  a*  llrruiione  was  thinking  thin,  Vere’*  left  hand  moved. 
The  girl  lifted  it  up  to  her  face,  aud  gently  and  repeatedly  rubtwd 
her  eyebrow. 

Hertuiouc  drooped  the  dap  of  the  blind.  Ihe  little,  oddly  nat- 
ural movement  lutd  suddenly  made  ber  feci  that  it  whh  not  right 
to  be  watching  Vere  whin  the  child  must  suppose  herself  to  be  un- 
olnerved  and  quite  alone  with  the  sea. 

As  she  came  away  from  the  window  she  glanced  quickly  round 
the  room,  and  upon  a small  writing-table  at  the  foot  of  tlm  b«| 
she  saw  a number  of  sheets  ol  paficr  lying  loose,  with  a piece  of 
I'il.bon  beside  them.  They  had  evidently  liecn  taken  out  of  the 
wr it ing-f able  drawer,  which  was  iwrtlallv  open,  and  which,  a* 
llerniione  could  see,  contained  other  sheets  of  a similar  kind. 
Ilermionc  looked,  and  then  at  once  looked  away.  She  passed  the 
tjilih-  und  readied  the  disir.  When  she  was  (here  she  glanced  again 
at  the  sheets  of  pu[n*r.  They  acre  covered  with  writing.  They  drew, 
they  fascinated  her  eye*,  und  she  stood  still,  with  her  bund  resting 
on  the  door  hatudlc.  As  a rule,  it  would  have  seemed  perfectly 
natural  to  her  to  inid  anything  that  Wre  hud  left-  lying  ufiout. 
cither  in  her  own  room  nr  anywhere  else.  I 'util  just  lately  her 
child  hud  never  had.  or  dtcam><d  of  having,  any  secret  from  her. 
\*vcr  had  Vere  received  a litter  that,  her  mother  hud  not  seen. 
Secrets  simply  did  not  exist  between  them, — secret**,  (hat  is,  of  the 
child  from  the  mulhei. 

But  it  w««  not  so  now.  And  that  was  why  those  sheets  of  paper 
drew  and  held  the  mother's  ryes. 

She  had.  of  course,  a pt-rfret  right  to  read  them.  Or  had  she. 
she  who  hud  said  to  Veie,  " Keep  your  secrets.”  In  those  words 
had  she  not  deliberately  relinquished  such  a right  ? She  stood  there 
thinking,  recalling  those  vfords,  diluting  within  her*elf  this  ques- 
tion— and  surely  with  much  less  than  her  usual  great  honesty. 


Emile,  abc  was  sure*  had  read  the  writing  upon  those  sheets  of 
paper. 

She  did  not  know  exactly  why  slu*  was  certain  of  this — but  she 
was  certain,  absolutely  certain.  She  remembered  the  long-ago  days 
when  she  had  submitted  to  hint  similar  sheet*.  What  Kmik*  liad 
read  surely  she  might  read.  And  now  that  intense  and  bitter  curi- 
osity* mingled  with  something  else,  a strange,  new'  jealousy  in 
which  it  was  rooted.  She  felt  as  if  Vere,  this  child  whom  she  had 
loved  and  eared  for,  had  done  her  a cruel  wrong,  bad  barred  her 
out  from  the  life  in  which  she  had  always  been  till  now  the  best 
loved,  the  most  absolutely  trusted  dweller.  Why  should  she  not 
take  that  which  she  ought  to  have  been  given? 

Again  she  was  conscious  of  that  painful,  that  piteous  sensation 
of  one  who  is  yielding  under  a strain  that  has  been  too  prolonged. 
■Something  surely  collapsed  within  her.  something  of  the  part  of 
her  being  that  was  moral.  She  was  no  longer  a free  woman  iu 
that  moment.  She  whs  governed.  Or  so  she  felt,  perhaps  deceiv- 
ing herself. 

She  went  swiftly*  and  softly  over  to  the  table  and  bent  over  the 
sheets. 

At  first  she  stood.  Then  she  sat  duwn.  She  took  up  the  paper, 
handled  it,  held  it  dose  to  her  eye*. 

Verses!  Vere  was  writing  verses.  Of  course!  Every  one  be- 
gins by  being  a poet.  Herminnc  smiled,  almost  laughed  aloud. 
Poor  little  Vere  with  her  poor  little  secret!  There  was  still  that 
bitterness  in  the  mother,  that  sense  of  wrong.  But  she  read  on  and 
on.  And  her  face  was  very  grave,  even  earnest.  And  presently 
she  started  and  her  hand  shook. 

She  hud  come  to  a poem  that  was  corrected  in  Vrt*'i  handwrit- 
ing. and  on  the  biargin  was  written,  ” Monsieur  Smile'*  idea." 

So  there  hud  been  a conference,  and  Emile  was  advising  Vere. 

Herniioiic'*  hand  shook  so  violently  that  she  could  not  go  on 
reading  for  a moment,  and  she  laid  the  paper  down.  She  frit 
like  one  who  has  suddenly  unmasked  u conspiracy  against  herself. 
It  waa  useless  for  her  intellect  to  deny  this  conspiracy,  for  her 
heart  proclaimed  it. 

Long  ago  Emile  had  told  her  frankly  that  it  was  in  vain  for 
her  to  waste  her  time  in  creative  work,  that  she  had  not  the  nec- 
essary gift  for  it.  And  now  lie  was  secretly  assisting  her  own 
child— a child  of  sixteen — to  do  what  he  had  told  her,  the  mother, 
not  to  do.  Why  was  he  doing  this? 

Again  the  monstrous  idea  that  she  had  forcibly  dismissed  from 
her  mind  that  day  returned  to  Herat  lone.  There  is  one  thing  that 
sometimes  blinds  the  most  clear-sighted  men,  so  that  they  cannot 
perceive  truth. 

But — Hermione  again  bent  over  the  sheet*  of  paper,  this  time 
seeking  for  a weapon  against  the  idea  which  assailed  her.  On  sev- 
eral page*  she  found  cmendat  kins,  excisions,  on  one  a whole  verse 
completely  i hanged.  And  on  the  margin*  were  pencilled  “ Monsieur 
Emile’s  suggestion  " ; “Monsieur  K.'s  advice M ; and  once,  "These 
two  Hues  invented  by  Monsieur  Emile.” 

When  had  Vere  und  Emile  had  the  opportunity  for  this  long  ami 
secret  discussion?  On  Hie  day  of  the  storm  they  had  been  together 
alone.  They  had  liad  ti-a  together  alum-.  And  on  tlic  night  Emile 
dined  <>n  the  island  they  had  been  out  in  the  lnat  together  for  a 
long  lime.  AH  this  must  have  been  talked  over  then. 

Yes. 

She  read  on.  Hud  Vere  talent?  Did  her  child  possess  what 
she  had  lunged  for.  and  had  been  denied?  She  strove  to  read 
critically,  but  she  was  ton  excited,  too  moved  to  do  ao.  All  neces- 
sary calm  was  gone.  Shi‘  was  painfully  upset.  The  word*  moved 
la-fore  her  eye*,  running  upward  in  irregular  lines  that  resembled 
creeping  thing*,  and  she  *4iw  rings  of  light,  yellow  in  the  middle 
and  edged  with  pale  blue. 

She  pushed  away  the  short*  of  paper,  gut.  up  and  went  again  to 
the  window.  She  must  had,  at  Vere  once  more,  look  lit  her  with 
this  new  knowledge,  look  ut  her  critically,  with  n piercing  scru- 
tiny. And  she  bent  down  a*  before,  and  moved  a section  of  the 
blind,  pushing  it  up. 

There  was  no  boat  beneath  her  on  the  *n. 

She  dropp'd  the  blind  sharply,  and  nil  the  blood  in  her  body 
seemed  to  rnuke  a simultaneous  movement  away  from  the  legimi 
of  the  heart. 

Vere  was  perhaps  already  in  the  house,  running  lightly  up  to  tin- 
room.  She  would  come  in  and  find  her  mother  there.  She  would 
giM**s  what  her  mother  had  been  doing. 

Hermlouc  did  not  I if  all  ate.  She  crossed  the  room  swiftly,  opened 
the  door  and  went  out.  She  reached  her  own  room  without  meet- 
ing Vere.  Hu  I she  hud  not  been  in  it  for  more  than  a minute 
am!  a hull  when  she  braid  Vere  come  upstairs,  the  sound  of  her 
door  o)M*ned  and  shut. 
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Hermionr  cleared  b«  Uirmi 
She  felt  the  n«d  of  doing 
something  physical.  Then  the 
pu  llvil  up  her  blind*  and  kl 
tht*  hot  *uu  stream  in  upon 
her. 

Sbr  felt  dark  juat  then 
black. 

In  a moment  die  found  that 
•he  ut«  |ier*piring.  The  sun 
wai  tierce  — that,  of  munr. 
hum  be  the  reason.  Hut  *Im- 
would  nut  -but  tlie  «un  out. 

She  must  have  light  anminl 
her.  although  there  wio  none 
within  Iter. 

She  wa«  thank ful  tdie  had 
evajiul  in  time.  If  ahe  had 
not.  if  Vere  I tad  run  into  tin' 
rootn  and  found  her  there,  ahe 
wan  aure  ahe  wuuld  have  fright- 
ened her  child  lijr  autne  *t  range 
outburat.  She  Mould  have 
aaid  or  done  something — ahe 
did  not  at  all  know  what — 
that  would  perhapa  have  alter 
ed  their  relationa  irrevocably 
For.  in  tnat  moment,  tlie  srn-e 
of  nclf  control,  of  king  her 
•ell — mi  ahe  put  it — had  hern 
withdrawn  from  her. 

She  would  regain  it.  no 
>loii lit.  She  was  even  now  re- 
gaining it.  Already  ahe  was 
able  to  aav  to  herself  that  ahe 
«a<  not  arcing  thing*  in  their 
true  proportions.  that  some 
auddm  crlaia  of  the  nerve*,  due 
|ierha|ia  to  aonie  purely  phvai- 
eal  cm  use,  had  pluugcd  her  into 
a lolly  of  feeling  frum  which 
ahe  would  wain  rat-ape  entirely. 

She  was  by  nature  emotional 
and  unguarded:  therefore 

specially  likely  to  Is-  the  victim 
in  mind  uf  any  bodily  ill. 

And  then  she  wa*  not  ac- 
customed to  lie  unwell.  ||cr 
strength  of  1**1  v was  remark- 
able. Wry  *<idum  had  >bi 
frit  wrak. 

She  rrmrml*-rcd  one  night, 
long  ago  in  Sicily,  when  an 
awful  bodily  wrwknnw  hail 
overtaken  hr*r.  Hut  that  liad 
been  caus-d  by  dread.  The  mind  had  rear  led  upon  the  body.  Now, 
she  was  *un-  of  it,  body  had  reacted  on  mind. 

She  felt  unequal  to  the  battle  ol  pros  and  com*  that  was  raging 
within  her. 

“ I’ll  be  quiet,"  ahe  thought.  “ i’ll  read." 

And  she  look  up  a book. 

She  read  steadily  lor  an  hour,  understanding  thoroughly  all 
•he  read,  and  wondering  lu>w  ahe  had  ever  fancied  -he  eared  about 
reading.  Then  she  laid  the  book  down  and  looked  lit  the  chick 
It  waa  nearly  lour.  Tea  would  perhaps  refresh  her.  And  alter  ten? 
She  bad  loved  the  island,  but  to-day  she  felt  almost  aa  il  It  weie 
a prison.  What  was  there  to  be  done?  She  Imind  herself  won- 
uering  lor  the  flrat  time  how  alie  had  managed  to  “get  through" 
week  alter  week  I here.  And  in  a moment  her  wonder  made  her 
realixe  the  inward  change  in  her.  the  distance  that  now  divided 
bet  Irom  Vere.  the  gull  that  lay  between  them. 

A day  with  a *1  ranger  may  seem  long,  but  a month  with  a friend 
how  short!  To  live  with  Vere  had  been  like  living  with  a part  of 
her  sell.  Hut  now  wliat  would  it  be  like?  and  when  Kmile  came, 
and  they  three  were  together! 

When  Herniione  contemplated  that  reunion,  she  felt  that  It 
would  I**  to  her  intolerable.  And  yet  she  desired  it.  For  she 
wauled  to  know  something,  and  she  was  certain  that  if  she. 
Vere.  and  Emile  could  be  together,  without  any  fourth  person, 
•he  would  know  it. 

A little  while  ago.  when  she  liad  longed  for  bracing  action,  she 
hud  resolved  to  a-k  Kmile  to  meet  the  Alarrhesino.  She  had  felt 
as  if  that  meeting  would  clear  the  air.  wouljl  drive  out  the  faint 
mystery  which  wetur-d  to  )*•  encompassing  them  about.  The  two 
men.  formerly  friend*,  were  evidently  in  Antagonism  now.  She 
wanted  to  restore  thing*  to  thrir  former  fooling,  or  to  make  the 
enmity  come  out  into  the  n|*-ii.  to  underfund  it  thoroughly,  ami 
lo  know  if  she  and  Vere  had  any  pint  in  it.  Her  desire  hud  been 
to  throw  open  window*  and  let  In  light. 

Hut  now  things  were  changed.  She  nmler-tood.  she  knew  more. 
And  she  wanted  to  I-’  alone  with  Kmile  and  with  Vere.  Then, 
perhaps,  she  would  umbi -Inml  everything. 

She  said  thi-  to  her*ell  quite  cal  inly  Her  mood  was  changed 

The  lire  had  died  down  in  her.  and  she  felt  almost  sluggish,  wl 
though  Still  resiles*.  The  moict roiis  idea  had  mine  tn  her  again. 
She  did  not  vehement Iv  re|iel  It.  Hv  nature  -he  wa*  no  doubt  an 
impulsive.  Hilt  now  «he  meant  to  la-  a watcher.  Itefore  she  look 
up  her  hook  and  lagan  to  read  she  had  been,  per  Imp*,  almost 
hysterical,  had  been  plunged  in  a welter  of  emotion  in  which  rea- 
son was  drowned,  had  not  been  herself. 


Hut  now  ahe  felt  that  she 
wa*  herself 

Then*  wa*  something  that 
she  wished  to  know,  something 
that  tlie  knowledge  she  had 
guined  in  Iter  child  a room  that 
dav  suggested  as  a possibility. 

She  regretted  her  note  to 
Kmile.  Why  liad  not  site  asked 
him  to  ramr  alone,  tomorrow, 
or  even  to-night  — jre»,  to- 
night? 

If  she  could  only  be  with 
him  and  Vere  lor  a few  min- 
ute* to-night! 

CHAPTER  XXI II 
Wuejc  Artoia  received  ller- 
mione’s  letter  he  asked  who 
had  brought  it,  and  obtained 
irom  the  waiter  a fairly  accu 
rate  description  ol  Gaspare. 

" Please  ask  him  to  come 
up,"  he  said.  “ 1 want  to 
»peak  to  him." 

Two  or  three  minute*  later 
there  was  a knock  at  the  door, 
and  Gaspare  walked  in.  with  a 
laige-eycd  inquiring  look. 

" Good  day.  Gaspare.  You've 
never  seen  my  quarters  before, 
I think."  said  Artois,  cordially. 

•'  .No,  signore.  What  a beauti- 
ful riNiml" 

“ You're  not  in  a great 
hurry,  are  you  f " 

“ No.  signore." 

" Then  smoke  a cigar,  and 
I’ll  write  an  answer  to  this 
letter.” 

■'  Thank  you.  signore." 

Artois  gave  him  a cigar,  and 
*at  down  to  answer  the  letter, 
while  Gaspare  went  out  on  to 
the  balcony  and  stood  looking 
at  the  bather*  who  were  diving 
from  tlie  high  wooden  platform 
of  the  bath  establishment  over 
the  way.  When  Artoia  liad 
finished  writing  he  joined  Gas- 
parr.  He  had  a great  wish 
that  day  to  break  down  a re- 
serve he  had  respected  for 
many  years,  but  hr  knew  Gas- 
pare's determined  character,  his  power  of  obstinate,  of  dogged 
silence.  Gaspare's  will  had  been  strong  as  a boy.  The  passing  ol 
the  years  had  certainly  not  weakened  it.  Nevertheless.  Artois  was 
moved  to  make  the  attempt  which  he  foresaw  would  probably  end 
in  failurr. 

He  gave  Gaspare  the  letter  and  aaid: 

“ Don't  go  for  a moment.  1 want  to  have  a littlo  talk  with 

you." 

“ Si,  signore." 

Gaspare  put  the  letter  into  tlie  inner  pocket  of  In*  jacket,  and 
stood  looking  at  Artois,  bolding  the  cigar  in  his  Irtt  hand.  Ill  all 
these  years  Artoia  had  never  lourul  out  whether  Gaspare  liked  him 
or  not,  lie  wished  now  that  he  knew. 

"Gaspare.”  he  aaid.  "1  think  you  know  that  1 have  a great  re- 
gard for  your  padrona." 

" Sit  signorr.  I know  it." 

Tlie  words  sounded  rather  cold. 

*'  She  ha*  had  a great  deal  of  sorrow  to  bear." 

•*  Si.  signore." 

"One  dor*  not  wish  that  she  should  he  disturbed  in  any  way — 
flint  any  fresh  trouble  should  route  into  her  life.'' 

Gaspare'*  rve*  were  always  fixed  steadily  upon  Artois,  who,  as 
he  *|«ikc  the  last  words,  fancied  he  suw  come  into' them  an  ex- 
pression that  was  almost  severely  ironical.  It  vanished  at  once 
as  Gaspare  said: 

“ No,  signore." 

Artois  felt  the  iron  of  this  faithful  servant's  impenetrable  re- 
serve. but  he  continued  very  quietly  and  composedly: 

“ You  have  always  stood  between  the  padrona  and  trouble  when- 
ever von  could.  You  always  will — I am  sure  of  that.” 

“Si,  signore." 

••  I Vi  you  think  there  is  any  danger  to  the  signora's  happiness 
here  ?" 

" Here,  signore?" 

Gaspare'*  emphasis  scented  to  imply  where  they  were  iu*t  then 
standing  Vrloi*  was  surprised,  then  tor  a moment  almost  re- 
lieved. Apparently  G.isjiaro  had  no  thought  in  common  with  the 
strange,  the  perhaps  fantastic  thought  that  had  been  in  his  own 

" Herr- — no!"  he  said,  with  a smile.  “Only  you  and  I are  here, 
and  we  shall  not  make  the  signora  unhappy.” 

•'(.’hi  In  sa?"  returned  Gaspare. 

And  again  that  ironical  expression  was  in  his  eyes. 

” By  here  I meant  here  lu  Naples,  where  we  all  are — or  on  the 
island,  for  instance." 


“Gaspare,"  he  aaid.  "I  think  you  know  that 
1 have  a great  regard  for  your  padroni" 
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*•  Signore,  in  this  life  there  is  trouble  for  all.” 

“ But  some  troubles,  .some  disasters,  can  be  avoided.” 

“ It’*  possible." 

"Gaspare  Artois  looked  at  him  steadily,  srarchingly  even,  and 
epokc  very  gravely — ” 1 respect  you  for  your  discretion  of  many 
years.  But  if  you  know  of  any  trouble,  any  danger  that  is  near 
to  tlie  signora,  and  against  which  I could  help  you  to  protect 
her,  1 hope  you  will  trust  me  and  tell  me.  1 think  you  ought  to 
do  that.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,  signore.” 

**  Are  you  quite  sure,  i Jnspare?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  no  one 
eorrn-a  to  the  island  who  might  make  tire  signora  very  unhappy T" 
Gaspare  bad  dropjwd  his  eyes,  Now  he  lifted  them  and  looked 
Artois  straight  in  the  face, 

“ No,  signore.  I urn  not  sure  of  that,”  he  said. 

There  was  nothing  rude  in  bis  voice,  hut  there  was  something 
stern.  Artois  felt,  as  if  a strong,  determined  man  stood  in  his 
path  and  blocked  the  way.  But  why?  Surely  they  were  ut  ennui 
purposes.  The  working  of  Gaspare's  mind  was  not  clear  to  him. 
After  a moment  of  tdlenre  he  suid: 

" What  I mean  U this.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  u good  thing 
if  the  signora  left  the  island?”* 

“ Left  the  island,  signore?” 

'•  Yes,  and  went  away  from  Naples  altogether.” 

“ The  signori na  would  never  let  the  pudrona  go.  The  signorina 
loves  the  island  and  my  pudrona  loves  the  signorina.” 

“ But  the  signorina  would  not  be  »clfls!i.  If  it  was  best  for  her 
mother  to  go — ” 

"The  signorina  would  noi  think  it  was  best;  she  would  never 
think  it  was  best  to  leave  the  island.” 

" But  what  I want  to  know,  Gaspare,  is  whether  you  think  it 
would  be  beHt  for  them  to  leave  the  island.  That’s  what  i want 
to  know — and  you  haven’t  told  me.” 

” I am  a servant,  signore.  1 cannot  tell  sueh  things.” 

•'  You  arc  a servant  — yes.  But  you  are  also  a friend.  And  I 
think  nobody  could  tell  betlrr  than  you.” 

“ 1 am  -tire  the  signora  will  not  leave  the  Island  till  October, 
signore.  She  says  we  are  all  to  stay  until  the  end  of  October.” 

*•  And  now  it's  July.” 

Si,  signore.  Now  it's  July.” 

In  saying  the  last  words  Gaspare's  voice  sounded  fatalistic,  and 
Artois  believed  that  he  caught  an  echo  of  a deep-down  thought 
of  his  own.  With  all  his  virtues  Gaspare  had  an  admixture  of 
the  spirit  of  the  East  that  dwells  also  in  Sicily,  a spirit  that  Some- 
times, brooding  over  a nature  however  fine,  prevents  action,  a 
spirit  that  says  to  a man:  "This  is  ordained.  This  is  destiny. 
This  is  to  be.” 

“ Gaspare,”  Artois  said,  strong  in  this  conviction,  “ 1 have  heard 
you  say,  ‘ o it  dewtino.  But  you  know  we  can  often  get  away  from 
things ‘if  we  are  quick-witted.” 

“Some  things,  signore.” 

“ Most  things,  perhaps.  Don't  you  trust  me?” 

*'  Signore!" 

**  Don’t  you  think,  after  all  these  years,  you  eun  trust  me?” 

“ Signore,  I respect  you  as  I respect  my  father." 

“ Well,  Gaspare,  remember  this.  The  signora  has  had  trouble 
enough  in  her  life.  We  must  keep  out  any  more/’ 

“ Signore,  I shall  alwuya  do  what  I can  to  spare  my  padronn. 
Thank  you  for  the  cigar,  signore.  I ought  to  go  now.  I have  to 
go  to  Mergeliina  for  the  boat.” 

“To  Mergeliina!” 

Again  Artois  looked  at  him  searehingly. 

“Si.  signore;  I left  the  boat  at  Mergeliina,  It  is  very  hot  to 
row  all  the  wav  here.” 

•*  Yes.  A rivrdcrci.  Gaspare.  Perhaps  I shall  sail  round  to 
the  island  to-night  after  dinner.  But  I’m  not  sure.  So  you  need 
not  say  I am  coming.” 

“ A rived er el,  signore." 

When  Gaspare  had  gone,  Artois  said  to  himself,  “He  doc*  not 
trust  me.” 

Artois  was  surprised  to  realize  how  hurt  he  felt  at  Gaspare's 
attitude  towards  him  that  day.  Till  now  their  mutual  reserve 
hud  surely  linked  them  together.  Their  silence  had  Wen  n bond. 
But  there  wit*  a change,  .ind  the  bond  seemed  suddenly  loosened. 

••  Damn  the  difference  between  the  nations!”  Artoia  thought. 
“ How  ran  wc  grasp  the  different  points  of  view?  How  can  even 
the  cleverest  of  us  read  clearly  in  others  of  a different  race  from 
our  own?"  He  felt  frustrated,  as  he  had  sometimes  felt  frustrated 
hr  Orientals.  And  he  knew  an  anger  of  the  brain,  as  well  a* 
an  anger  of  the  heart.  But  this  anger  roused  him.  and  he  resolved 
in  do  something  from  which  till  now  he  had  instinctively  shrunk, 
strong-willed  man  though  he  was.  If  Gaspare  would  not  help 
him  lo’  would  act  for  himself.  Possibly  the  suspicion,  the  fear 
that  beset  him  was  ground  It-**.  ||e  had  put  it  away  from  him 
more  than  oner,  had  suid  that  it  was  absurd,  that  bis  profession 
of  all  imaginative  writer  rendered  him.  |>erh*pa,  more  liable  to 
strange  fancies  than  were  other  men,  that  it  encouraged  him  to 
seek  instinctively  for  drama,  and  that  what  a man  instinctively 
and  perpetually  seeks  he  will  often  imagine  that  he  has  found. 
Sow  he  would  try  to  prove  what  was  the  truth. 

lie  had  written  to  Ilermionc  saying  that  he  would  bn  glad  to 
dine  with  her  on  any  evening  that  suited  the  Marebraino.  that  he 
had  no  engagements.  Why  she  wished  him  to  meet  the  Marehesiao 
he  did  not  know.  No  doubt  she  had  some  woman's  reason.  Tim 
one  she  pave  was  hardly  enough,  and  he  divined  another  beneath 
it.  Certainly  he  did  not  love  Itoro  on  the  island,  but  perhaps 
it  was  as  well  that  they  should  meet  there  once,  and  get  over 
their  little  antagonism,  an  antagonism  that  Artois  tin-tight  of 
as  almost  childish.  Life  was  not  long  enough  for  quarrels  with 


bove  like  Doro.  Artoia  had  refused  llerminne’s  invitation  on  t ho 
*r*  abruptly.  He  had  felt  irritated  for  the  moment,  because  hi* 
had  for  the  moment  been  unusually  expansive,  and  her  announce- 
ment that  Doro  was  to  be  there  had  fallen  upon  him  like  a cold 
douche.  And  then  he  had  been  nervous,  highly  strung  from  over- 
work. Now  he  was  calm,  and  could  look  at  things  as  they  were. 
And  if  he  noticed  anything  hading  him  to  suppose  tliut  the 
Marchcsino  was  likely  to  try  to  abuse  )!crmionc'»  hospitality  lie 
nuant  to  have  it  out  with  him.  lie  would  speak  plainly  and  ex- 
plain the  English  point  of  view.  Horn  would  no  doubt  attac  k 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  interview  with  Maria  Fortunata.  He  did 
not  care.  Somehow  his  present  prroeeujintion  with  Hermione’s 
fate,  increased  by  the  visit  of  Gaspare,  rendered  his  irritation 
against  the  Marcheaino  less  keen  than  it  had  been.  But  he  thought 
he  would  probably  visit  the  island  to-night — after  another  visit 
which  he  intended  to  pay.  He  could  not  start  at  once.  He  must 
give  Gaspare  time  to  take  the  Isiat  and  row  off.  For  his  firat 
visit  was  to  Mergelliua. 

After  waiting  an  hour  lie  start  id  on  fool,  keeping  along  by  the 
sea,  a*  he  did  not  wish*to  meet  acquaintances,  and  was  likely  to 
meet  them  in  the  Villa.  As  he  drew  near  to  Mergeliina  hr  felt  u 
great  and  growing  reluctance  to  do  what  he  had  cotne  to  do.  to  make 
inquiries  into  u certain  matter;  and  he  believed  that  this  reluc- 
tance, uwuke  within  him,  although  pci  hup*  he  had  acarecly  been 
a wan*  of  it.  hud  kept  hint  inaetive  during  many  days  Yet  lie  was 
not  sure  of  this,  lip  was  not  sure  when  a faint  suspicion  had 
first  been  born  in  his  mind.  Even  now  be  said  to  himself  that 
what  he  meant  to  do,  if  explained  to  the  ordinary  man,  would 
probably  mat  to  him  ridiculous,  tluit  the  ordinary  man  would 
say,  “What  a wild  idea!  Your  imagination  runs  riot,’"  But 
he  thought  of  certain  subtle  tilings  which  had  seemed  like  indica- 
tions, like  shadowy  (Kiinting  fingers;  of  a look  in  Gaspare’s  eyes 
when  they  had  met  his— « hard,  defiant  look  that  seemed  shutting 
him  out  from  something:  of  a look  in  another  face  one  night 
under  the  moon,  of  some  words  spoken  in  a cave  with  a passion 
that  had  reached  his  heart;  of  two  children  strangely  at  ease  in 
each  other's  society.  And  again  the  thought  pricked  him,  "Is 
not  everything  possible — even  that!"  All  through  his  life  he  bail 
sought  truth  with  persistence,  sometimes  almost  with  erueltv.  yet 
now  he  was  conscious  of  timidity,  almost  cowardice — a*  if  he 
feared  to  seek  it, 

!/ong  ago  he  had  known  a cowardice  akin  to  this,  in  8 idly. 
Then  be  had  been  afraid — not  for  himself,  but  for  another.  To-day 
again  the  protective  instinct  was  alive  in  him.  It  was  that  in- 
stinct. which  made  him  afraid,  but  it  was  also  that  instinct  which 
kept  him  to  his  first  intention,  which  pushed  him  on  to  Mergeliina. 
No  safety  can  lie  in  ignorance  for  a strong  man.  He  must  know. 
Then  he  can  act. 

When  Artois  reached  Mergeliina  he  looked  about  for  Buffo,  but 
he  could  not  we  the  boy  lie  had  never  inquired  Buffo’s  second 
name.  He  might  make  a guess  at  it.  Should  he?  He  looked  at 
a group  of  fishermen  who  were  talking  loudly  on  the  sand  just 
beyond  the  low  wall.  One  of  them  bad  a handsome  faee  bronzed 
by  the  sun,  frank  hazel  eves,  a mouth  oddly  sensitive  for  one  of 
his  elan*.  His  woollrn  shirt,  wide  open,  showed  n medal  resting 
on  his  broad  clicst,  one  of  those  n millets  that  are  said  to  protect 
the  fishermen  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Artois  resolved  to 
nsk  Ibis  man  the  question  he  wi-died,  yet  feared,  to  put  to  some 
one.  Afterwards  lie  wondered  why  Ik-  picked  out  this  man.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  he  looked  happy. 

Artoia  caught  the  man's  eye. 

“ You  want  a boat,  signore?” 

With  a quick  movement  the  fellow  was  beside  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall. 

*‘  I’ll  take  your  b«»t — perhaps  this  evening.” 

“At  what  hour,  signore?" 

“ We’ll  we.  But  first  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something.” 

*'  What  is  it  ?” 

“You  live  here  at  Mergeliina?” 

“ Si,  signore.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  one  called  —called  Buonnvinta.?” 

The  eye*  of  Artois  were  fixed  on  the  man's  face. 

“ Buonavista — si,  signore.” 

“ You  do?" 

“ Ma  si,  signore,”  said  the  man.  looking  ai  Artois  with  a sud- 
den flash  of  surprise.  “ The  family  Buomivista,  I have  known  it 
all  my  life.” 

“Tli*  family!  Oh,  then  there  are  many  of  them!” 

The  man  laughed. 

“ Enrico  Buonavista  has  made  many  children,  and  is  proud  of  it, 

I can  tell  you.  Ife  lias  ten — his  father  before  him — " 

“ Then  they  are  Neapolitans?” 

“ Neapolitans!  No.  signore.  They  arc  from  Mergeliina.” 

Artois  smiled.  The  tension  which  had  surprised  the  sailor  bad 
left  hi*  face. 

" I understand.  But  there  is  no  Sicilian  here  called  Buonavista?” 
“A  Sicilian,  signore?  I never  heard  of  one.  An*  there  Bunna- 
vista  iu  Sicily!” 

" I have  met  with  the  name  there  once  But  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  of  a hoy.  one  of  the  fishermen,  citlh-d  Buffo." 

“Buffo  Scarin''  Voij  nietm  Buffo  Scitrln,  who  fishes  with  Giu- 
seppe— Mundano  Giuseppe,  signore?" 

•*  It  may  I*-.  A young  fellow,  a Sicilian  bv  birth.  I believe.” 

" II  Niciliano!  Si.  signore.  We  cull  him  that,  but  1m*  has 
never  l>een  in  Sicily,  and  was  horn  in  America.” 

"That's  the  hoy." 

•*  Do  you  wimt  him.  signore!  Hut  he  i*  nut  here  to-day.  Fie  i“ 
at  twu  to-day.” 

f Continued  on  page  '■!&.) 
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Art  Forgers  of  France 

It  i»  not  only  in  >icw  York  that  people 
an*  imposed  upon  with  opuriou*  work*  of 
art.  t*»ily  recently  criminal  proceeding*  at 
Limoges,  in  Franc*,  diarlowd  the  fait  that 
there  i*  a fully  develop**!,  well-organircd  in- 
dustry of  forgery  and  fal*i  Heat  inn  upon  the 
4 out  incut.  It  ha*  a*  many  domain*  a*  there 
are  categoric*  of  collection*,  for  the  forg- 
er* and  I ill-ill  it*  long  ago  I**- wine  specialist*, 
and  they  can  nerve  you  with  any  cla»*  of 
art  that  you  may  need. 

Many  of  their  trick*  are  highly  ingenious. 
The v will  make  two  semi-original,  genuine 
wore*  of  art  out  of  one.  for  example.  A 
piece  of  carved  wood  i*  sawed  through, 
•linking  two  piece*,  and  in  each  of  these  the 
nii**ing  half  i*  replaced  hy  a ea refill  re- 
priMluct i<*n  of  the  original.  An  auihmtic 
I mt  only  poorly  pniiitinl  N!rrr*  or  Meissen 
cup  may  le  richly  after  a gt**l  pat- 

tern,  exactly  in  the  style  required,  ami  re- 
burnt-  A leal  hut  plain  knight'*  armor  i* 
daiita*krd  with  all  the  fineness  of  (lie  craft* 
ilia li.  i Un-M-,1,  gilded,  and  tendered  " old 
again.  Thi*  nere**ilute*  <*>»!  and  laUu.  hut 
it  pay*;  a thing  that,  genuine,  wra*  worth 
"a m i 1 1 mu*  may.  ful*ified.  le  ili*|»*— d of  at 
5(MNt.  There  are  *mU  ami  nutlet-*  and  juice* 
and  varnishe-.  that  convert  entirely  m-w  pro- 
duct inn*  into  art  nut *ter piece*  of  great  age 
Newly  fabricated  pier*-*  are  carried  into 
••historical'  country  castle*.  who*e  owner* 
lend  theinaelvew  to  tin-  game,  and  the  |uir 
chaser  learn* — for  the  nroof-  are  convincing 
— that  the  ru*t-cnvered  relie  ha*  Im-n  the 
property  of  an  old  noble  family  ~ lor  cm 
turie*  ' 

The  imitation  of  painting*  hy  old  master* 
wa«  practised  a*  a trade  at  a very  early 
date  To  reproduce  the  gtddrn  tone  of  old 
|aainting*  a o<niin»n  yellow  I hitch  varnt*h 
or  a line  *epia  colored  varni»h  i«  rmployed ; 
to  fahrii-atr  the  dirt  i-oatiug  wlm-h  form* 
in  the  t»*ur*c  of  «-etl turie*  lit-oriee  juice  i» 
mad*  u *e  of.  Hy  mean*  of  a pin  tlie  crack* 
are  made,  thnwc  famou*  **  craquelure* " ho 
iiii|*irlant  to  the  connoisseur:  sometimes 
the  imitator  produce*  them  hy  covering  the 
|«ainting  with  a metal  plate  and  striking 
the  latter  with  a hammer.  The  former  main 
industry,  that  of  exploiting  the  very  great 
names,  ha*  been  altandoiirtl  long  ago;  for  the 
forger*  are  well  enough  aware  that  today 
a Rembrandt.  a Kaplmel.  a lamiardo  da 
Vinci  wiuild  meet  with  suspicion  from  the 
start.  At  present  the  French  artist*  of  the 
eighteenth  century  aie  uioitly  imitated.  In 
false  Fiagonards.  Nat  tiers,  C retires.  great 
thing*  are  ucetunplishtil.  since  the  swindler* 
are  helped  to  a large  extent  hy  the  fact  that 
these  painter*  worked  with  replicu*i  them- 
selves. One  forger  sold  a picture  of  a prince 
twelve  time*. 

Producing  the  picture  i*.  however,  only 
the  first  part  of  the  husine-*  There  i«  the 
product  to  he  di*pscd  of,  Years  ago  there 
wa«  a painter  in  I'aris  named  Arhrier  who 
turned  out  nice  mytholngiail  *eene*  in  hi* 
own  name  In  addition,  it  wu*  rumored 
that  he  wa*  the  possessor  of  some  old  paint 
ing*.  When  a purchaser  visited  him  in  hi* 
studio  there  would  la-  found  among  the  my- 
thological sketche*.  placed  quite  im-onspicii 
ously.  a woman"*  portrait  that  exactly  re- 
sembled a (Irruif.  **  Why.  there  you  have  a 
tlreuw."  the  customer  say*. 

“Oh.  I don't  know.”  answer*  the  artist, 
continuing  at  hi*  painting. 

" I'ndoulrtcdly  thi*  i*  a Clreuae;  won't 
yon  sell  it  to  mr?” 

Ahrier  shrugs  hi*  shoulders  and  half 
laughingly  ask*  a high  price. 

” I knew  1 wa*  right.''  the  customer  re- 
plica, apparently  satisfied.  pay*  what  he  had 
heen  naked,  and  carries  hi*  new  art  treasure 
home.  And  "Piirdr  ha*  he  rrached  the 
street  before  Ahrier  hang*  another  “ Grett/r  ” 
on  the  vacant  plan*  between  hi*  mythological 
*kr trike*.  Painting  Greuze  wa*  hi*  «|ievialty. 
and  he  made  much  money  hy  it.  more  than 
with  Greek  and  Roman  g>*i».  At  present, 
of  course,  such  a thing  could  hardly  he  done. 
In  our  day  the  imitator  paint*,  often  n«»t 
••sen  knowing  what  pur|*i*e  he  is  serving, 
to  order  for  an  art  dealer  \ trick  just  now 
very  much  in  favor  with  French  art  dewier* 
of  thi*  category  i*.  after  having  a " Nut- 
tier." a ''  Fragonard."  or  a ’*  l hanlin  " made 
to  order,  to  smuggle  it  into  an  auction  sale 
at  the  Hotel  Drnflol.  At  the  «ale  two  con- 
federates of  the  deu ler  force  the  prill-  up 


by  outbidding  each  other.  The  picture  is 
knocked  down  to  one  of  them  at  a very  large 
sum.  The  statement  on  this  sale  i*  suffi- 
cient ; a picture  that  commanded  «n  much 
must  hr  genuine,  and  it  it  resold  at  an  in- 
creased amount, 

Here  i«  another  ingenious  trick.  A dealer 
ordered  a Hutch  inn  scene.  The  picture  wa* 
excellent,  and  the  artist  had  painted  the  sig- 
nature "-Ian  Steen,  1672."  on  it.  an  he  had 
heen  instructed,  after  a fac-aimile  contained 
in  * iniiM-um  catalogue  But  the  dealer 
•aid:  "The  picture  i*  so  beautiful  that  you 
ought  to  put  your  own  name  to  it."  The 
•ignature  " .Ian  Steen  " wa*  covered  accord- 
ingly with  the  signature  of  th>-  artist.  A* 
hi»  work,  the  [Minting,  waa  shipped  to  a 
well  posted  New  York  dealer.  At  the  name 
time  the  New  York  custom*  office  received 
an  anonymous  Inter  conveying  the  informa- 
tion that  upon  a certain  steamer  a -Ian 
Steen,  worth  iUl.OdO  franc*,  wa*  to  lie  ex- 
pected. but  that  a false  name  luid  been  paint- 
ed over  the  signature  in  order  In  avoid  tlie 
duty.  The  customa  officers  examined  the 
painting,  and  detected  the  signature  dan 
Steen  under  tin-  covering.  The  picture  tlm- 
liecj me  uni  hi  nt  ie.  it*  authenticity  being  cer- 
tified hv  I In-  customs  paper*.  The  New 
York  art  dealer  had  to  pay  Lll  pel  cent, 
duty  ami  5(1  per  lent.  flu*',  together  140.000 
fran.-s  And  three  days  later  In-  sold  the 
.Ian  Steen  for  250.000  franc*. 


The  World’s  Oulput  of  Metal 

Tiie  production  of  copper  during  the  year 
pai7  show*  a decrease  for  the  first  time  in 
liftcen  year*.  Tlie  total  output  amounted  to 
7I.‘I.<mmi  ton*,  tlie  prini-i|ml  producer*  con- 
tributing »*  follows:  I'nited  State*.  421.- 
4UO;  Knglund,  72.400;  Central  and  South 
America.  57.000:  tier  many.  31.900;  dapan. 
t&,(HMi ; Austria.  32.5(81 ; Russia.  15.000. 
The  eori*iiniption,  a*  estimated,  was  in  tons: 
I'nited  State*.  232.600:  Germany,  149,800; 
Great  Britain.  108,200;  France,  6.1.000: 
Russia.  18.000;  and  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia together.  32.000. 

The  world  * production  of  lead  in  1907 
was  about  992.800  ton*,  an  increase  of  2V» 
per  cent,  over  that  of  the  year  11816.  The 
largest  share  in  thi*  increase  was  that  of 
Mexico.  whose  output  cd  the  metal  advanced 
from  54.000  ton*  in  1906  to  72.(881  ton*  in 
1907.  The  I'nited  State*  produced  340.700; 
Spain.  185.800:  and  Germany,  140,(881  ton*. 
I he  principal  lewd  consumers  in  1007  were: 

I nit  ill  State*.  331.400;  Great  Britain.  188.- 
o*ni • Germany.  187.(881;  France.  81,100;  and 
Belgium.  31.5(8)  ton*. 

The  tin  production  f nr  11817  wa*  98,700 
ton*  a large  portion  of  which  cutne  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  The  cun  sumption  amount- 
ed to  101. 100  ton*.  The  I'nited  State*  con- 
sumed 39,7(81;  Great  Britain,  20.5(81;  and 
Germany,  15,070  ton*. 

The  world  production  of  tine  in  190?  wa# 
738.4(81  ton*,  an  increase  of  5 per  cent,  over 
| the  preceding  year's.  Tlie  l nited  State# 
with  220,83s  anil  Germany  with  208,700 
ton*  were  the  chief  producer*  of  this  metal. 
In  the  same  year  tlie  principal  zinc  consum- 
er* were:  I'nited  State*.  200.000;  Germany, 
1 7 4.900;  Great  Britain.  I40.300-.  and  France, 
69.(981  ton*. 

The  nickel  production  in  1907  wa*  14.1(81 
tons,  and  of  aluminum  19.8(H)  ton*.  The 
I year  ItMiJ  was  the  most  extreme  year  in 
i icgard  to  price  fluctuation*  and  price  dis- 
crepancies of  the  metal*,  ami  it  i*  worthy 
of  note  that  the  production  cost*  in  the  mo*t 
important  mining  district*  have  considerably 
iiu-reu*ed.  owing  ti»  higher  wage  scale*  and 
higher  priii-*  of  all  material*  used  in  mining, 
a*  also  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
lead*. 


The  London  Taxicab 

TaXU'AHH  Have  become  aueh  popular  street 
vehicles  in  London  that  the  demand  for 
tlii-m  i*  much  greater  than  the  >upply. 
They  an-  ii-i-d  by  all  classes  of  people,  day 
and  niiflil.  at  the  uniform  rate  of  sixteen 
cent*  a mile,  and  present  a most  attractive 
appearance  in  chocolate.  blue,  yellow,  red, 
and  green  lines,  with  chunfTeiir*  in  the 
brightest  ami  smartest  liveries. 

Although  scarcely  a year  has  pus*cd  since 


the*e  swift-moving  electric  and  petrol  car- 
riage-* appeared,  the  capital  already  in- 
vested in  Ixmdon  taxicabs  is  $10,(8)0.(881. 
There  arc  758  taxicab*  on  the  streets,  2000 
taxicabs  on  order.  1700  licensed  drivers,  and 
an  average  of  55  certificate*  is  granted  each 
week.  Tliere  are  eight  London  taxicab  com- 
panies, and  tlie  average  day's  taking*  of  a 
taxicab  amount  to  $11.20.  'Flu-  average 
cost  of  a London  taxicab  i*  $1703. 

Some  chauffeur*  are  ulready  buying  their 
own  taxicabs  on  the  instalment  plan,  and 
the  picturesque  hansom  is  disappearing 
gradually,  like  the  old-fashioned  horse  bus. 
which  ha*  practically  Im-cii  crowded  aside  hy 
the  motor  omnibu*. 


Not  Much  of  an  Eater 

Mini.  Dt*rr  flo  new  mat'd).  “But.  Mary, 
there  an-  only  two  in  the  family,  Mr.  Dut! 
and  myself;  why  have  you  set  plate*  for 
three?" 

Tin:  New  Main.  "Sure,  nia'um.  it  waa 
the  cook  that  told  me  you  had  a planer 
player  in  the  house." 


Salaries  of  British  Postal 
Employees 

The  average  salaries  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee* of  the  British  l’n*t  Office  may  he 
estimated  on  the  ha*i*  of  those  disbursed  in 
Nottingham,  an  ordinary  midland  town  of 
about  25(1.(88)  inhabitant*.  The  city  post- 
master receive*  $3650;  the  assistant  post- 
master from  $1752  to  $2186-.  two  superin 
tendent*  from  $1411  In  $1703  each:  nine 
assistants  from  $925  to  $1363  each;  twenty 
overseers  $779  to  $876  each:  the  inspector  iu 
charge  $925  to  $1168;  the  inspector  of  mail 
carrier*  $754  to  $!NH);  and  five  assistant* 
$584  to  $730.  All  thr*r  arc  annual  salaries, 
weekly  wages  la-ing  a*  follow*:  HO  sorting 
clerk*  urn!  telegraphist*,  from  $7-50  to  $14 
each;  280  mail  carrier*,  not  exceeding  $7.50 
each : 20  rural  carrier*,  not  exceeding  $5.11 
earh.  In  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Notting- 
ham district  postal  employee*  of  the  swine 
da**  receive  slightly  lower  wage*  than  in 
Nottingham. 


THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  HEALTHY  BABIES 
have  Is-n  sorrrwtallT  rawot  t:«  Bf»*ft**'«  RbsMO  Co*- 

Mil*  more  rath  year  than  all  so-twllnl  ” mis.nl  food* 
cotnblnni  Ttu>wia»h  *«f  amollcitrrl  tfstiuKm.il*  received 
annual',  v fn»n  phrsvvtn*  amt  x n tW-.il  p»r*n:»  testify  to  the 
merit*  o4  C*GU  Bm«!i. 


Usx  BROWN  S Camphorated.  StpoMMoa*  HUNTIFRCCK 
(or  tht  Inlh.  DHioou*.  »j  imli  m J*r- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

Experience  of  a Southern  Man. 

“Please  allow  n>c  to  thank  tlie  originator  of 
Postum,  which  in  my  ease  speaks  for  itself," 
wriu-s  a Fla.  man. 

"I  formerly  drank  **  much  coffee  during  the 
day  that  my  nervou*  system  was  alnuxst  a wreck. 
Mv  phv'icinn  told  me  to  quit  drinking  it.  but  I 
had  to  Have  soim-thing  to  drink,  so  1 tried  Poatum. 

“To  my  great  surprise  I saw  quite  a change  in 
my  nerves  in  about  10  day*.  That  wa*  a venr 
ago.  ami  now  my  nerve*  am  steady,  and  I don't 
have  thre-e  hilimis  *irk-hen«lacliea  which  I reg- 
ularly had  while  drinking  coffee. 

" Poetuui  M-erna  to.  have  iMsIv-buiMitig  prop- 
erties. and  leave*  the  head  ck-ar.  And  1 do  not 
have  the  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  when  I get  up 
morning*.  When  Poatum  is  I toiled  good  and 
strong,  it  is  far  better  in  taste  than  coffee.  My 
otUice  to  coffee  drinker*  is  u»  try  Post  uni  and  la1 
convinced."  "Tliere'*  a Reason.” 

Name  given  by  Pbntuni  Co..  Battle  Crack. 
Mich.  Rend  “Tlie  Hoad  to  Wellville,"  in  pkg*. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ? A new  one  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time-  They  are  genuine,  true, 
and  full  of  human  interest. 


A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 


ffVjHlmmrf  / rom  page  26.)  * 

" I did  want  to  apeak  to  him.' 

■*  lint  he  i»  not  a boatman,  signore.  He  doe-  not  go  with  the 
travellers.  He  is  a fisherman." 

" Yea.  l)o  you  know  his  mother?" 

**  Si.  signor* . 

" What  is  her  name?" 

“ llernari.  signore.  She  is  married  to  Antonio  Itcmari,  who  is 
in  prison." 

•'  In  prison?  What's  l*p  hern  doing?" 

" lie  i-  always  after  the  girls,  signore.  And  nr.w  he  luis  put 
a knife  into  one." 

'I  hi-  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

" Diavolol  lie  is  jealous.  lie  has  noi  been  triisl  yet;  perhaps 
he  never  will  fie.  Ilia  wife  has  gone  into  Naples  to  .lay  to  **c«-  him." 

"Oh.  she's  sway?" 

" Si.  signore." 

" And  her  name,  her  Christian  name?  It's  Maria,  isn't  it  ?' 

*'  No.  signore.  Maddaleita — Maddalenn  Iternari." 

Artois  said  nothing  for  a minute.  Then  lie  added: 

" I suppose  there  are  plenty  o|  Maddalenas  Jo-re  in  Mergellina?' 

The  man  laughed. 

"Hi.  signore.  Marias  and  Mitddnh-tiaa — you  find  tlnm  every* 
where.  Why,  my  own  inanuna  is  Muddaleiia,  and  my  wile  is 
Maria,  and  so  is  my  sister." 

•'  Exactly  And  your  name?  I want  it.  so  that  when  next  l 
take  a heat  here  I ran  ask  lor  yours 

" Fuhiami,  signore,  lain  Fabiann.  and  my  host  is  the  Stella 
tit  l Harr." 

" Thank  you,  Knbiano." 

Artois  put  a lira  into  Ilia  hand. 

“ I shall  Take  the  Star  of  f A<*  Srn  very  soon." 

••  This  evening,  signore;  it  will  •**  fine  for  sailing  this  evening." 

“ If  not  this  evening,  another  dav.  A rivednrci,  Fabiann." 

••  A rivederei.  signore  Iliton,  passeggio.” 

The  man  went  hark  to  his  i miipunions.  and.  as  Artois  walkrsl 
on.  begun  talking  eagerly  to  them,  and  |s>inting  utter  ttie  stranger. 

Artoia  did  not  know  what  lie  would  do  later  on  in  the  evening, 
but  hr  hud  decided  «»n  the  immediate  lilt  tire,  lie  would  walk  op 
the  hill  1o  the  village  of  |*« i«illi|K»,  then  turn  down  to  the  left, 
past  the  entrance  tn  the  Villa  Rnsels-rv,  and  go  to  tin-  Antieo 
liitiseppnne.  where  lie  would  dine  by  the  waterside.  It  wits  quiet 
there,  lie  knew;  and  lie  could  have  a cutlet  and  a zanipwglionr.  a 
cup  of  collec  and  a cigar,  and  sit  and  wati-li  the  night  fall.  And 
when  it  had  fallen T Well,  lie  would  not  lie  far  Imm  the  island, 
nor  very  far  from  Naples,  and  lie  could  deride  then  what  tn  do 

lie  followed  out  this  plait 
and  arrived  at  tlie  <!iusepponc 
at  evening.  As  lie  came  down 
the  road  Is- tween  the  hig 
buildings  near  the  waterside  hr 
saw-  in  the  distance  a small 
group  ot  boys  and  men  .loung 
mg  by  the  three  or  four  boats 
that  He  at  the  quay,  and  feared 
lu  find,  perhaps,  a bustle  and 
noise  ot  people  round  the  corner 
at  the  ristorantr.  Hut  when  hr 
turned  the  corner  and  came  to 
the  little  tables  that  were  act 
out  in  the  open  air.  he  was  glad 
to  see  only  one  man.  who  was 
bending  over  a plate  ot  fisli 
soup.  He  saw  this  man  with 
out  looking  directly  at  him. 
and  did  not  notice  his  appear 
alter  then;  but  when  he  bad 
dined  slowly  hi*  eyes  were  at- 
tracted by  bis  lonely  lei  low 
guest  once  more,  and  lu*  per 
reived  that  Ins  companion  was 
an  Oriental 

T li e complexion  of  the 
stranger  wus  not  very  dark, 
but  (he  -nape  and  color  ot  In- 
hands.  I he  -ha|ie  also  ot  his 
eves,  umt  thnr  |s*culiar  expres- 
sion of  brilliant  resignation, 
convinced  Artois  at  once  nl  In* 
hastei n origin.  He  was  ex 
tremely  well  dressed  in  clothes 
that  bad  prolsibly  tarn  cut  in 
Ijondon.  and  looked  not  more 
than  twenty-eight  or  thirty. 

Ah  Artois  considered  him  for 
a moment,  not  without  interest, 

I In*  man  returned  his  glance 
with  that  strange  and  tu*ci 
mil  iri"  impassivity  whirh  is  the 
hilt  bright  of  t lie  East. 

Artois  felt  immediately  a 
strong  desire  to  talk  with  this 
man 

Many  rich  Egyptians  make 
llieir  way  to  Naples  in  the 
summer.  1'rohaldy  this  wn*  one 
of  them. 

The  waiter  brought  Artois  In* 
cofTee.  The  stranger , Iikj,  wa* 


taking  his.  Over  the  ecu  the  twilight  waa  falling.  Along  the  bay 
the  lights  came  out.  An  almost  complete  silence  reigned.  Artois 
thought  ot  th*  silence  ot  the  desert,  the  lataliam  ot  the  desert. 
IIr-  fearleaaacaa  that  comes  to  a man  then*,  with  the  enormous 
sense  of  resignation  to  a will  imnmtahle  and  profound,  vast  as  the 
apace*  that  the  sun  has  taken  for  hi*  dominion. 

From  the  stranger,  surely,  to  Artois  ilowed  the  passive  spirit 
of  tlie  fast  It  waa  as  if  they  were  in  silent  conversation. 

This  sensation  of  being  in  silent  conversation  with  the  stranger 
grew  in  Artois  till  lie  longed  to  know  whether  he  was  giving 
a*  much  as  he  believed  himself  to  la*  receiving,  or  whether  at  l«a»t 
lie  was  giving  something  in  return  for  what  he  accepted 

Again  he  looked  at  tlu*  stranger  and  again  he  met  his  im- 
passive steady  gasp. 

With  an  abrupt  rr*olution  Artois  got  up.  went  over  to  the 
oilier  table,  raised  his  lull,  and  made  a remark  about  tin*  beauty 
of  tlie  evening.  The  other  replied  courteously,  in  a low  agreeable 
voice.  Artois  sat  down,  und  they  entered  into  conversation  in 
Krrnch. 

The  man  was  an  Egyptian  from  Cairo,  cultivated,  evidently 
cosikiokniI i tun  iip|»rrnl  Iv  calmly  control  |o  talk. 

Nigl.iL  fell,  and  they  seemed  as  it  they  had  known  each  other 
lor  a long  lime. 

Artois  tell  muie  and  more  immersrsl  in  tlie  spirit  »!  the  Hast. 
Never  liefore,  not  even  in  Africa,  had  he  Inch  -mi  emiacious  of  it. 
The  jHTsonality  of  his  companion  was  a singularly  powerful  one. 

At  last  the  Egyptian  moved  und  got  up. 

" Are  you  going  back  to  Naples,  monsieur?"  lie  asked. 

“ 1 luid  thought  of  taking  a boat  and  going  a little  way  along 
the  coast  in  that  direction,”  said  Artois.  pointing  towards  the 
point. 

" I have  nothing  to  do.  | have  a boat  here.  Shall  we  go  to 
get  her?" 

Artois  hesitated,  lie  had  thought  of  going  ashore  at  tlie  island. 
He  could  not  take  the  stranger  there;  nevertheless.  he  felt  impelled 
tn  nreept  liis  invitation  And  he  did  an.  They  went  together  to 
the  boat  and  were  soon  out  upon  the  sea. 

The  boatuuin  was  an  old  man.  He  rowed  on  quietly  and  steadily, 
with  an  even,  regular  stroke.  They  passed  through  the  small 
liarlsir  of  tlie  \ ilia  Rosela*ry  amt  saw  the  llrltish  ron*ul  |mi  mg 
up  and  down  in  the  garden  by  the  water's  edge.  He  was  alone. 

" I should  like  to  have  u "villa  out  lien*."  said  the  Egyptian 
■ Far  awav  (rom  Naples,  yet  ojqiosite  its  lights.  They  would  em- 
phasise the  silence,  the  solitude.  as  tlu*  flume  ol  a nomad's  di* 
(tint  fire  emphasizes  the  solitude  of  the  desert." 

He  leaned  hack,  and  was  perfectly  motionless,  except  now  and 
i lien  when  lu*  lifted  Ins  cigar  to 
his  full  lips  His  eyes  were 
full  of  steady,  liquid  light. 
Artois  could  almost  see  him 
cross-legged  on  a carpet  in  the 
recess  of  some  dim  bazar.  He 
was  a living  enigma,  capable, 
no  doubt,  of  violent  passion,  yet 
serene  a*  a dusky  idol  worship 
ped  for  centuries  nnd  making 
no  return. 

" You  might  find  a villa, 
monsieur."  Artois  said. 

" They  tell  me  there  is  one 
on  the  island  Do  you  know  it?" 

" Yes.  It  belongs  to  friends 
of  mine  '* 

The  Egyptian  said  nothing, 
and  the  tsial  stole  on,  bearing 
their  silence  with  it. 

" We  an*  not  far  fYom  the 
island  now,"  aaid  Artois  pres- 
ently. 

The  Egyptian  made  no  an 
swer.  He  only  looked  ut  Artoi* 
steadily,  and  personality  seem 
ed  to  flow  from  hint  more 
strongly,  more  irresistibly,  than 
beton*.  Artois  felt  that  here 
was  a man  who  had  no  doubts 
or  fear*,  who  wus  rent  by  no 
questioning*,  beset  by  no  anxie- 
ties; hut  a man  who  wa*  re 
signed,  who  had  passed  into  a 
region  of  mutrliies-  serenity, 
ami  he  was  altcclcd  by  Ihi* 
serenity.  As  the  Ixiat  went  on 
In*  thought  ol  his  recent  ardors 
of  work,  Im-*  recent  irritabili- 
ties. even  of  tlu*  recent  anxiety 
which  had  led  his  stejw  t<* 
Mcrgelllnu  ami  which  luid  mm- 
panh-d  hint  when  lie  came  to  tin* 
«;tiiM-|i|KMip.  and  he  marvelled 
.it  them.  A calm  that  was  like 
the  great  calm  of  the  desert  <h- 
set-ruled  U|ain  him.  Hi*  fell  the 
inimitahle  touch  of  peace. 

laiw  down,  close  tn  the  *••«.  In* 
-a w a little  light,  and  knew  it 
fur  San  Francesco'*  lamp.  They 
w i-n-  verv  near  to  the  island. 
(Continued  on  page  ill.) 
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They  came  out  upon  the  little  terrace 
where  Hcrmione  was  sitting  alone 
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Raillcss  Roadways  for  French 
Locomotors 

Til*  adoption  «»f  pa**rngrr  mid  freight 
train*  over  nailV-*  mad*  in  I'ranre  ha«  t»- 
i-ome  not  only  ■ |MM.»iiiility  hut  ■ fart.  At 
ready  bn  mind*  of  inacrr**ihlr  hamlet* 
hitherto  M-rvitl  hy  alow-going  diligence*  are 
kept  in  timalanl  eontiaii  with  liir  outside 
world  by  mean*  of  I*» rj**-  unto  omnibu**-*. 
moving  at  -an  average  rate  of  fifteen  mile* 
an  hour.  lrnn*|M>rting  both  pu«*rngrr*  mid 
cxnte**  parrel*;  »ud  now,  following  thi*  di- 
velopuieiit.  cotnr*  the  t'Xiilixivr  engine  motor, 
drawing  full  train*  of  ear*.  which,  it  i* 
claimed.  ran  Iw  opr rated  on  level  or  niotin 
taiuou*  ro«. I-  m an  exceedingly  inodi-rut.- 
expense.  The  llr»t  train  of  thi*  type  Im* 
jti*t  completes!  n »ucee**ful  trial  journey 
between  I'uri*  and  Maraeillra. 

The  train*  turn  tinned  are  rotnpoM-d  of 
element*.  each  receiving  the  energy  of  a 
vehicle  railed  the  locomotor,  which,  bring 
placid  at  the  head  of  the  train.  diatribute* 
the  netc«»ary  (Miner  to  the  following  ele- 
ment * hy  mean*  of  u tramuniaaioii  aim  ft  ex 
tending  from  one  en«l  of  the  train  to  the 
other,  t liana  enabling  each  cur  to  utilixr  it* 
own  adhrmon  to  the  road  surface  a*  a meun* 
of  advancement. 

The  liMimiotor  i»  therefore  lighter  than  any 
o|  the  cam.  Train*  of  tin*  ty|»e  completely 
loaded  are  able  to  maintain  n nieni  of  21 
kilometer*  I U.Oo  mile*)  jar  hour  in  on»e 
• ■f  pa**rngf-r  train*  on  levels,  ami  of  from 
!•»  to  l»i  kilometer*  I I1JI2  to  IMM  mile*)  per 
hour  in  the  rn*e  of  freight  train*.  It  i« 
*aid  that  freight  train*  of  thi*  type  are  able 
to  maintain  an  average  of  from  In  In  12 
kilometer*  Ki.’il  to  T.I.i  mil*-* » . fully  loaded. 

If  all  that  i*  <1  aimed  for  the**-  train*  i* 
tea  1 1 red.  it  Will  I-  po*«thle  to  give  io.tKKI 
ctiinuiune*  in  France  approximately  the 
*ame  adi.intige*  with  reaped  to  tranapor- 
tat i*m  a*  lb**  more  |Mipulou*  ami  highly  fa 
vored  centre*. 


Warming  Him  Up 

*'  Mv  cocoa'*  mid."  aternly  Mnnounc**|  the 
*TTII||  old  gentleman  to  hi*  fair  waitre**. 

" I'm  your  hat  on,”  »he  sweetly  »UJOte»lr*l, 


To  Improve  the  Pori  of  London 

Tirr.  inrrea»ing  rnrrnaelimrnta  made  ii|M.n 
the  *upieiiia<  v of  the  I'ort  of  l»ndon  hv  tin 
rivalry  *>f  Antwerp.  Hamburg.  mnl  other 
Continental  porta,  have  1**1  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a bill  into  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
(kmc  of  overhauling  the  congeries  of  dock* 
that  ha*  grown  up  along  the  lower  Thame*, 
dredging  mid  dee|«eiiing  the  river,  and  con- 
solidating tlu-  varioH*  enmp«ni<*  under  a 
• ingle  authority  ron*i*ting  of  fourteen 
elected  mid  ten  appoint'd  memlier*. 

So  much  money  i*  required  to  bring  the 
I .•'inl"ii  dock  facilitic*  up  to  date  that  tin- 
three  private  corporation*  controlling  tin* 
ex  tilling  dock  system  have  agreed  to  turn 
over  tlieir  lntere*t*  to  the  Ikunl  of  Trade, 
and  to  aerept  coni|icn*af imi  in  government 
»lort(  when  the  dock  hill  bectuncit  a law 
Then  a general  ami  comprehensive  plan  of 
improvement  costing  iiIniiiI  ♦a.onci.iMW  i«  to 
lie  inaugurated. 

The  prnpowd  rate*  on  good*  will  not  Is- 
re*trictii|  to  import*  \*  rlv*|  hv  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  they  will  !*•  payable,  sub 
jeet  to  ally  exemption*  or  rebate*  on  "all 
y**  «l*  imported  from  part*  lay"iid  the  *ca* 
or  coastwise  into  the  *port  of  l.niidon.  nr 
exported  to  part*  Im  voimI  the  *ca*  or  ron»t 
wi*e,”  The  dock  dm*  of  thirty  ■•even  eenf* 
|ier  ton  now  levied  hy  the  lamdon  and 
Imlia  Company  are  to  apply  to  all  the  dork* 
vented  in  the  port  authority,  but  not  to  ve*- 
*el*  merely  |ui»*ing  along  the  Surrey  rwnal. 

K\i*ting  city  otliirr*  of  the  dork  emu- 
pnnie*.  the  Thame*  t’onaervnncy.  mid  the 
Waterman*#  (’onipaiiy  an  to  In-  transferred 
to  the  port  authority,  and  to  hold  oilier  on 
previous  term*,  including  condition*  of  pen 
*ion.  Where  the  oilier  or  *it  nation  i» 
abolished  there  i«  provision  for  compensa- 
tion, and  any  ollicer  or  servant  dispens'd 
with  within  five  years,  except  for  miscon- 
duct. Is  to  he  deemed  to  have  suffered  loss. 


COMFORT  FOR  CROWDS. 


ng  s 

needful  when  needed:  for  the  batter  at  the 
bat,  the  sprinter  at  the  scratch,  tlje  oarsman 
on  the  stroke,  and  the  thousands  of  excur- 
sionists w ho  w ill  weary  under  jostle  and  heat. 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


IS  Ttir  PURtST  AMO  MOST  PfRfffT 
STMLIAM  roa  IMOSt  WHO  NttD 
CMftR.  COW  OR  I OR  STRCNOTH 


The  Vacation 
Problem 

is  solved  to  the  lasting  benefit 
ami  satisfaction  of  all  those 
who  take  a supply  uf 

Evans’ 
Ale 

with  them  on  their  outing.  It  In- 
sures those  blissful  Rummer  Days 
and  nights  of  comfort  nnd  content- 
ment. I irrd  nature** sweet  restorer. 
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»’•  Design-'' tk«  know  why  and  how  ” 
Slagle  cylinder— few  parti,  little  trouble 
Llakt  la  welgkt— gruat  power,  little  expen** 

M*ulr  ttmeonchly  and  right— ixit  * t»y  or  mxkrahlfl. 
I'l.fliljt  umti.r  uiuIt  li'**l,  u marvel  of  acradhUlty 
MtlitKI.'i)  .m*uJldllrr*ul  nv*Lrr*te  apeeil ; un  p*ien 
- (g»r— ■'  *-*-“*—*-• *- — 


l I'tUiht  r under  ii  marvel  of  acre»>Uillity : 

latlilKI.'i)  •>ni.ulldtlrv*a(  moderate  speed ; un  p*ie"- 
matin  <g.V»  extra),  fide,  like  * b*by  reman*  up  !WI 
mile*  an  Iviur.  29  t>.  a«i  mile*  per  icallim  xiiMiline. 
Kir  »erv  Ire  I'rimirily,  hut  cornf.-rtal'V  nnd  cta»*y. 

Write  now  f.ir  caLilog  and  full  particular*. 
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{Continued  from  page  28.) 

He  thought  of  Henninnc.  her  vehement  nature,  the  passion  thnt 
was  in  her.  her  instinctive  rebellion  against  the  sorrow  that  com- 
panioned her.  her  instinctive  struggle  after  happiness.  And  there 
entered  into  him  a strange  desire  to  Introduce  to  her  this  unknown 
Egyptian,  who  was  become  to  him  already  an  emblem  of  resigna- 
tion. 

The  shadow  of  the  isle  appeared  above  the  shadow  of  the  water. 
He  saw  the  long  eye#  of  the  Egyptian  fixed  steadily  upon  it.  The 
boat  drew  in  towards  the  Saint'*  Pool  and  passed  beneath  the 
benediction  of  the  saint.  And  the  old  boatman  lient  to  the  water 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  A*  he  did  so  the  Egyptian  watch' 
••d  him.  not  with  wonder,  not  with  satire,  hut  as  the  Sphinx  might 
w i.l eh  a pothering  of  KalvationiMts.  if  it  could  avert  the  gaze  that 
is  directed  to  some  eternal  vision.  And  religions  seemed  to  shrink 
and  shrivel,  to  become  us  the  grains  of  sand  that  drift  beneath  the 
Sphinx. 

Thr  boat  stole  into  the  Pool.  Artois  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  touched  the  boatman,  and  indicated  that  he  wished  to  land. 
The  old  man  tinned  the  prow  to  the  island.  When  it  grated 
against  the  cliff  Artois  gnt  up.  He  looked  towards  the  Egyptian, 
who  silently  followed  his  example.  They  landed  and  walked  slowly 
up  the  steps  towards  the  house.  Artois  did  not  frel  that  what 
he  was  about  to  do  was  strange,  but  only  that  he  must  do  it,  that 
it  was  inevitable.  The  house  door  was  open.  He  pushed  in.  fol- 
lowed by  hi*  companion.  They  came  out  upon  the  little  terrace, 
where  Hermione  was  sitting  alone  without  u lamp — meditating, 
perhaps,  la-neat h the  star*. 

When  she  sow  Artois  she  got  up.  She  looked  at  him.  then  lie- 
yond  him  to  the  Egyptian. 

“I  was  in  a boat  with  a friend.  Hernrione.”  said  Artois.  "I 
thought  1 might  bring  him  in  for  a moment  to  salute  you.  la*t  me 
introduce  him  to  you." 

He  did  not  mention  any  name,  for  he  did  not  know  who  the 
Kgvptian  was. 

Hermione  and  the  Egyptian  bowed  to  each  other. 

•*  Will  you  have  some  coffee,  monsieur?"  Ilcrminne  asked. 
“Thank  you,  rnudaiiie,  we  have  had  it.” 

"Then  a eigarette?” 

She  handed  the  box.  which  was  on  the  little  table  by  her  side, 
lie  took  a eigarette  and  they  sat  down. 

**  Madame.”  said  the  Egyptian,  in  his  soft  and  steady  voice, 
"allow  me  to  give  you  inv  curd.  If  you  should  ever  wish  to  give 
up  your  island  you  might  think  of  me." 

He  laid  a card  upon  the  table. 

That  night,  as  she  sat  upon  the  terrace.  Hermione  had  been  think 
ing  again,  and  almost  with  terror,  of  the  island,  which  was  begin 
slug  to  mi  a*  a prison  to  her  new  aod  horrible  unrest.  Had 
this  man  read  her  thoughts?  She  looked  at  liitu  in  wonder.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  she  saw  that  he  was  Eastern. 

••  VVV  are  very  loud  of  our  island,  monsieur,”  she  said. 

" Madame?” 

“ My  daughter  and  I.  My  daughter  is  out  on  the  cliff,  I think. 
She  may  come  in  presently. 

" She  love*  it  even  more  than  you.  perhups.” 

He  w»«  reading  her  thoughts.  Sin-  had  known  strange  instances 
of  the  Arab's  power  to  do  that,  and  was  already  losing  her  sur- 
prise. Nor  did  she  mind. 

“ Perhaps  so.  She  is  like  a sea  creature.” 

“The  sea  tctches.  hut  the  desert  trachea  more.” 

“ What  d«eu  it  teach?" 

“ Madame  must  know  if  madnme  has  ever  been  to  the  desert.” 

" I have  been.” 

“ Yes.” 

lie  had  known  that,  too!  She  looked  at  Artois.  He  sat  quite 
still.  No  doubt  he  was  listening. 

” I don't  think  I should  ever  learn  the  lesson  of  the  desert,” 
said  Hermione.  ■“  Perhaps  only  those  who  belong  to  it  can  learn 
from  it.” 

“ If  it  Is  so.  it  is  sad— for  thr  others.”  said  the  Egyptian. 

Ilis  voice  was  perfectly  indifferent,  without  sympathy  as  without 
contempt. 

And  hi*  absolute  indifference  fell  upon  Hermione.  ns  already 
it  had  fallen  upon  Artois,  with  an  effect  that  was  soothing,  al- 
most with  a magical  effect.  The  painful  excitement  that  bad  rent 
h<T  thnt  day  faded  out  like  a flame  that  nothing  feed*.  Instinc- 
tively she  folded  her  hands.  Her  body,  too.  was  aware  of  the  spell. 

“They  seek,  I suppose.”  continued  ihe  Egyptian.  "They  rebel, 
they  fight,  they  try  to  avoid  things,  they  try  to  bring  things  about. 
They  lift  up  their  hands  to  disperse  the  grains  of  the  sand  storm. 
They  lift  lip  their  voice*  to  lie  heard  by  the  wind  from  tin*  smith. 
They  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  gather  the  mirage  into  their 
bosom.  They  follow  the  drum  that  is  beaten  among  tht  dunes. 
They  are  afraid  of  life  because  they  know  it  has  two  kind*  of 
gifts;  and  one  they  snatch  at.  and  one  they  would  refuse.  And 
they  uie  afraid  still  more  of  the  door  that  all  must  enter.  Sultan 
ami  nomad. — he  who  hn*  washed  him-clf  and  made  the  threefold 
pilgrimage,  and  he  who  is  a leper  and  i*  eaten  by  flic*.  So  it  is.” 
He  was  silent.  Hermione  saw  that  his  eye*  were  fixed  upon  her. 
and  she  felt  as  if  he  were  enlmly  eontein  plat  ing  her  own  con- 
dition. 

“ And  nevertheless.”  said  Ihe  Egyptian,  “all  that  is  to  coma 
mu»t  fXWtie.  and  all  that  i«  to  go  nm»l  go.  at  the  time  appointed; 
just  a»  ihe  (loud  fall*  and  lifts  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  wind 
blow  s and  fails,  and  Rumndsn  i*  here  and  is  over.” 

Again  In-  was  silent. 

Hermione  reiui-mliered  how  she  bad  longed  io  see  Emile  with 
\ i re.  Why?  Why  run  forward  to  anticipate  Ihe  coming  of  any 
fate,  or  shrink  hack  in  the  effort  to  avoid  it?  She  fell  almost  os 
if  she  had  eaten  of  a drug. 


Artoi*  moved  and  got  up. 

**  Hermione.  it  i*  late,  and  we  must  not  stay.” 

The  Egyptian  was  standing. 

“ I'll  come  with  you  to  the  door,"  »hn  said.  “ Perhaps  we  shall 
see  Vere — my  daughter.” 

She  led  the  way  through  the  house.  The  Egyptian  came  close 
behind  her. 

” She  is  not  here.  Pei  haps  she  i*  on  the  cliff." 

Heriiiione  was  speaking.  She  looked  at  the  two  men. 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  cliff?"  aaid  Artois. 

They  went  forward,  and  almost  immediately  heard  a murmur 
of  voices. 

" Vere  is  with  some  one."  said  Artois. 

**  It  must  be  Ruffo.  It  is  Ruffo."  said  Hermione. 

She  stood  still,  and  the  two  men  followed  her  example.  The 
night  was  windless.  Voices  travelled  through  the  dreaming  silence. 

“ Don't  he  afraid.  Sing  it  to  me." 

Vere's  voice  was  * [leaking.  Then  a boy’s  voice  obediently  rang 
out  in  the  song  of  Mergellina.  The  obedient  voice  was  soft  and 
very  young,  though  manly.  And  it  sounded  as  if  it  sang  only  for 
•me  person,  who  wa*  very  near.  Yet  it  was  impersonal.  It  a«ked 
nothing  from,  it  told  nothing  to,  that  person,  simply  and  very 
naturally  it  ju*t  showed  a simple  and  a very  natural  song.  . 

“Oh,  dolcr  lima  bianra  de  I*  estate 

Mi  fugge  il  aonno  aeranto  a In  marina:  - • 

Mi  destan  le  doleissime  aerate 
till  orchi  di  Itosa  e il  mar  di  .Mergellina." 

As  Artois  listened  lie  felt  as  if  he  learned  what  lie  had  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  day  at  Mergellina.  Strange  as  this  thing  was — 
If  indeed  it  was.  lie  felt  that  it  must  la*,  that  it  whs  ordained  to 
la*,  il  and  all  that  might  follow  from  it.  He  even  felt  as  if  Hernri- 
one  must  already  know  it,  have  divined  it — as  if.  therefore,  any 
effort  to  hide  it  from  her  must  he  fruitless  or  even  contemptible, 
as  if.  indeed,  all  effort  to  conceal  truth  of  whatever  kind  was  con 
temptible. 

The  spell  of  the  Egyptian  was  upon  him. 

When  the  song  was  over  he  turned  away.  He  felt  that  those 
two  children  should  not  la*  disturbed.  Hermione  and  the  Egyptian 
fell  in  with  his  caprice.  At  the  house  door  Hermione  hade  them 
good-by, 

Just  as  they  wen*  going  to  descend  to  the  landing-place  Artois 
hsw  the  form  of  Gaspare  coming  from  the  cliff. 

lie  had  lawn  there  ton,  listening,  perhaps  from  a distance. 

All  the  way  back  to  Naples  Artois  and  the  Egyptian  never  spoke 
a word. 

When  the  bout  touched  the  landing-stage  of  the  Yittoria,  Artois 
hade  him  good-hy  in  u sentence.  They  separated  at  the  top  of 
the  step*. 

A moment  later  hi*  figure  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  going 
toward*  the  t'liiaiu. 


’chapter  XXIV 

The  curious  Strength  of  the  Egyptian's  personality,  which  had  *n 
strangely  affected  Artois  had  also  influenced  Hermione.  But 
whereas  with  Artoi*  the  influence  lingered,  from  Hermione  it 
departed.  Scarcely  hud  the  boat  disappeared  in  the  darknc** 
before  die  found  herself  wondering  ut  the  almost  dull  calm  which 
for  a few  minute*  had  beset  her,  then  wondering  at  something  else 
— the  bringing  of  this  stranger  to  the  island  by  her  friend.  Why 
had  they  come?  Who  was  this  man?  She  remembered  that  Emile 
had  not’  said  his  name.  And  then  she  remembered,  too.  that  hi* 
card  wa*  lying  on  the  table  where  she  hud  left  it  when  they  went 
for  Vere.  She  returned  to  the  terrace  to  fetch  it.  Hut  the  card 
waa'gonc.  Giulia  must  have  enrried  it  away  with  the  coffee  and 
the  cigarette-box.  But  when  she  was  summoned,  Giulia  knew 
nothing  about  it.  She  took  a lamp  and  searched,  but  the  card 
wa*  not  found. 

" It  doesn't  matter.”  Hermione  said. 

Nor  did  it.  Vet  she  wished  »he  hud  seen  the  stranger's  name. 
But  she  could  n«k  Emile  what  it  wa*  later  on. 

Her  unrest  had  returned,  atul  the  desire  that  consumed  her 
remained  ungratlltcd,  although  Emile  hud  come  to  the  island  as 
if  in  obedience  to  her  fierce  mental  summons.  It  seemed  to  her 
almost  ns  if  he  had  brought  the  Egyptian  to  protect  him.  to  lend 
away  her  scrutiny.  And  she  had  not  seen  him  even  for  a moment 
with  \ "ere.  When  would  lie  come  again?  Site  might  ask  him  to 
crane  for  a long  day,  or  she  might  get  Vere  to  ask  him. 

Vere  must  surely  l«*  longing  to  have  a talk  with  her  secret 
mentor,  with  her  admirer  and  inspirit.  And  then  Hermione  re- 
membered how  often  she  had  encouraged  Emile,  how  they  had 
discussed  hi*  work  together,  how  he  hud  claimed  her  sympathy 
in  difficult  moments,  how  by  her  enthusiasm  she  had  even  inspired 
him — so  at  least  l»e  had  told  her.  Ami  now  he  was  fulfilling  in 
her  child's  life  an  office  akin  to  her*  in  hi*  life. 

The  knowledge  made  her  frel  desolate,  driven  out.  Yes.  she 
fell  us  if  this  secret  shared  by  child  and  friend  had  expelled  her 
from  their  live*.  Wa*  that  unreasonable*  Sire  wi-hed  to  be  rea- 
sonable. to  In*  calm. 

t'ulm!  She  thought  again  of  the  Egyptian,  and  of  his  theory 
of  resignation.  Surely  it  was  not  for  Iter,  that  theory.  She  wa« 
of  different  blood,  She  did  not  issue  from  the  loin*  of  the  immu- 
table East.  Xml  yet  Imw  much  better  it  was  to  lie  resigned,  to 
«it  enthroned  abme  the  ehaiiees  of  life,  to  haw  conquered  fate 
by  iib-olufe  subitiis«ion  to  il*  decrees! 

Why  wa*  her  lieurt  so  youthful  in  her  middle-aged  body ? Why 
ffWiWfni  on  /ufflr  I 
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The  Awakening  of  the  Moslem 
World 

Tiik  faith  of  I»l*m  ia  the  most  vita]  in- 
lurocc  in  the  world  to-day.  It  i*  the  only 
faith  wkoee  pmviiti  form  the  bu»i*  of  civil 
law  throughout  ail  coiintri*-*  in  which  it  is 
dominant.  It  ia  making  convrrta  more  rap- 
idly  than  all  other  religions  otnhim-d.  Its 
agrut*  are  swarming  through  all  the  trrri- 

larlti  of  the  014  World.  TWf  have  civil* 

irrd  immense  region*  of  central  Africa  and 
have  huilt  up  the  Mattered  pagan  triliea 
into  powerful  rouimnnitiew:  they  are  per- 
meating the  Fad  Indie*;  they  are  breaking 
down  the  ra*te  degradation  of  India;  a 
nioifiie  ha#  hern  built  in  Liverpool  and  an- 
other i«  projected  for  New  York  *ity.  lie- 
fore  thi*  triumphant  progTra*  many  world- 
evil*  an-  M-altrrrd:  the  usurer,  the  gamhlrr. 
ahuhol.  and  all  the  delia*ing  praetieea  of 
|>ag.iri  peoplea. 

For  arveral  centuries  Mohummrduni»iii  has 
la-eti  a l*lltle-Oeld  of  and  tlirologieal  <-H-uia- 
trie*.  The  Sunni*,  who  form  the  dominant 
■ect.  havr  engaged  in  furioiia  ho*t  1 1 it  lea 
with  the  Shiah*,  the  chief  rival  •ret.  to 
w hieli  the  Persian*  adhrrr.  During  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  W ahahi*  aro*c  in  Ara- 
bia. Puritan*  of  the  faith,  who  rejected  or- 
thodox tradition.  r*tal>li*lif*|  theniM-Irr*  upon 
tlie  Koran,  and  forlaide  tobacco,  liquor,  gam* 
hlitig.  luxuries  of  all  kind*,  torahatonea,  ami 
dev  ot  hum  at  the  tornlw  of  »aint*.  For 
a while  the  \\  ahahi*  earned  their  empire 
into  Bagdad  and  DaniSMii*;  since  thr  mid- 
dle of  the  last  rent urv  they  have  held  cen- 
tral Arabia  and  penetrated  into  Africa, 
where  they  have  formed  the  Senu*«i  broth- 
r rh«*>d.  whieh  now  control*  the  Sudan  and 
hinterland*  of  Tri|aili  and  Egypt. 

It  was  probably  the  Wahahi  reformation 
that  la-gan  to  rattle  the  ilmil  lame*  of  M<» 
lem  theolngy,  jn»t  a*  the  I’uritan  movement 
broke  down  the  structure  of  medieval  Chris- 
tian scholasticism  ami  oiH-m-d  the  way  to 
free  thought  and  rationalism.  It  wu*  dis- 
covered that  beneath  the  hard  s1h-II  of  tra- 
ditional interpretation  the  original  force 
survived.  Men  remembered  that  this  creed 
which  had  degenerated  into  ceremonial  had 
civilized  the  north  African  littoral  and 
Spain:  had  produced  Avicenna,  who  gave 
Kurope  its  great  text-book  of  medicine,  and 
the  rationalist  philosopher  Averroes.  who 
carried  down  to  ua  the  torch  of  Aristotle. 

The  faith  of  Islam  contains  much  more 
that  accords  with  the  belief*  of  the  mod- 
ern world  than  its  traditional  interpreta- 
tion by  theologians  appear*  to  show.  Mar- 
ried women,  for  example,  have  always  pos- 
sessed the  right  to  own  property  and’  to  en- 
gage in  independent  bo*inr**  transaction*— 
a power  which  was  withheld  from  them  in 
England  until  the  passage  of  the  art  of  1KS»J. 
The  prohibition  movement  finds  its  moat  ar- 
dent advocate  in  Islam.  And  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  usury  and  the  acceptance  of  interest, 
something  Startlingly  akin  to  the  chief  ten- 
ets of  socialism  makes  itself  manifest. 

There  arc  three  mediums  through  which 
the  new  leaven  is  working.  The  fir*t  of 
these  is  the  educational  centre  of  Cairo. 
At  the  old  El-Axbar  1‘nlveraily  there  ten 
thousand  student*  receive  free  tuition  from 
the  faculties  of  theology  and  jurisprudence; 
and  the  Gordon  College,  at  Khartum,  has  an 
immense  intluencc  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Sudan.  The  second  medium  is 
the  pres*.  News  of  the  chief  occurrence*  of 
the  modern  world  is  now  transmitted  daily 
to  score*  of  newspapers  in  Egypt.  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  other  Oriental  countries.  The 
third  medium  i«  the  new  railroad  between 
Damascus  and  Mecca,  now  nearly  completed, 
which  w ill  convey  thousands  of  pilgrims  an- 
nually to  the  Snored  City  utid  greatly  in- 
crease the  intercourse  of  Moslems  from  all 
(•arts  of  the  world. 

Everywhere  the  awakening  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan people*  i*  I lemming  more  urn  I 
more  muiiif«*t  ]Yr*ia  ha*  established  con- 
stitutional government.  Afghanistan  ha* 
schools  and  factories,  freedom  of  faith,  and. 
to  ii*  the  supreme  test  of  civilization,  an 
arsenal  manned  by  native  workmen,  and  a 
well-armed  standing  militin  of  ]imi.immi  men. 
The  petition  of  Mohammedan  women,  sub- 
jects ol  ltii*«ia.  to  the  Duma,  demanding 
equal  right*  and  the  suffrage  was  recently 
the  subject  of  comment  iu  the  American  anil 
European  press. 
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Is  A Bottled  Delight 

WHY  go  to  tie  inconvenience  of 
preparing  your  own  drinks  when 

a bottle  of  Club  Cocktails 

saves  all  the  fuss  and  trouble.  CLUB 
Cocktails  are  perfect  cocktails — al- 
ways ready  for  use.  Tbeir  fine  old 
liquors,  measure-mixed,  give  them  a 
uniformity  of  flavor  no  cbance-made 
drink  can  possibly  possess. 

7 kinds.  At  all  (food  dealer*.  Man- 
* batten  (whiskey  base)  and  Martini 
(fin  base)  are  universal  favorite*. 
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(Ctmhnued  (rum  fMttjc  M.f 

did  il  still  instinctively  Humor  for  sympathy,  like  a child"*? 
Why  tiHild  she  be  *o  family  and  so  cruelly  wound**!?  It  wax  weak. 
It  was  contemptible.  She  hated  hemelf.  But  aha  could  only  l>e 
the  thing  she  at  that  moment  hated. 

Her  surreptitious  net  of  the  afternoon  seemed  to  have  altered 
her  irrevocably.  to  have  twisted  her  out  of  shape, — yet  she  omiM 
not  wish  it  undone,  the  knowledge  gained  by  it  withheld.  She  hud 
needed  to  know  what  Kmile  knew,  and  chanee  had  led  her  to  learn 
it,  ax  *he  had  learn**]  it,  with  her  eyes  instead  of  from  the  Ups 
of  her  child. 

She  wondered  what  Vere  would  have  said  if  she  had  been  asked 
to  reveal  the  secret.  She  would  never  know  that  now.  But  there 
were  other  things  that  she  felt  she  must  know';  why  Verc  hud 
never  told  her — and  something  else. 

Her  act  of  that  day  hud  twisted  her  out  of  aluipe.  She  was  awry, 
ami  «he  felt  that  she  must  continue  to  be  as  she  was,  that  her 
b-arless  honesty  was  i.o  longer  needed  by  her.  could  no  longer 
rightly  serve  her  in  the  new  dream  stances  that  others  had  created 
for  her.  They  had  been  secret.  She  could  not  lie  open.  She  was 
const  rained  to  watch,  to  «*air«ul— to  lie  awry,  in  fart. 

Yet  she  felt  guilty  even  while  she  said  this  to  herself,  guilty 
ami  ashamed,  ami  then  doubtful.  She  doubled  her  new  rapacity 
to  be  furtive.  She  could  watch,  but  she  did  not  know  whether  she 
could  watch  without  shuwtng  what  she  was  doing.  And  Kmile  was 
terribly  observant. 

This  thought,  of  his  subtlety  and  her  drsire  to  conceal,  made  her 
suddenly  realise  their  altered  relations  with  a vividness  that 
frighten**!  her.  Where  was  the  beautiful  friendship  that  had  hern 
the  comfort,  the  prop  of  her  bereaved  life?  It  seemed  already  to 
have  sunk  away  into  the  past.  She  wondered  what  was  in  store 
for  her,  if  then-  were  new  sorrows  Is-ing  forged  for  her  in  the 
cruel  smithy  of  the  great  Huler.  sorrows  that  would  hang  like 
chains  about  her  till  she  could  go  no  farther.  The  Kgyptian  had 
said:  M What  is  to  come  will  come,  ami  what  is  to  gu  will  go,  at 
the  time  appointed."  And  Yrre  had  said  she  felt  as  if  perhaps 
there  was  a cross  that  must  la-  liorne  by  some  one  on  the  island, 
by  " one  of  us."  Wan  she,  Hermione,  picked  out  to  bear  that 
cross ? Surely  God  mistook  the  measure  of  her  strength.  If  He 
had  He  would  soon  know  how  feeble  she  wa».  When  Maurice  had 
died,  somehow  she  bad  endured  it.  She  had  staggered  under  the 
weight  laid  U|xw  her.  but  she  had  upheld  it.  But  now  she  was 
much  older,  and  she  felt  as  if  suffering,  instead  of  strengthening, 
hml  weakened  her  character,  as  if  she  had  not  much  “ fight  " left 
in  her. 

“ I don't  believe  I could  endure  another  great  sorrow."  she  said 
to  herself.  “ I'm  sure  I couldn't.” 

Just  then  Yere  nun*  in  to  hid  her  good  night. 

“t.ood  night.  Vere."  Hermione  said. 

She  kissed  the  girl  gently  on  the  forehead,  and  the  touch  of  the 
cool  skin  suddenly  made  her  long  to  sob,  and  to  say  many  things. 
She  trad;  her  lips  away. 

" Kmile  has  been  here,"  she  said. 

'•  Monsieur  Kmile!’* 

Vere  looked  round. 

- But—" 

" He  has  gone." 

" finne!  But  I haven’t  seen  him!" 

Her  voirt  sounded  thoroughly  surprised. 

" He  only  slaved  five  minutes,  and  he  had  a friend  with  him.  an 

< kintal.1' 

“An  Oriental!  Oh,  madrr,  I wish  I had  known." 

There  was  a touch  of  reproach  in  Vere's  lone,  ami  there  was 
something  mi  transparently  natural,  so  transparently  innocent  ami 
girlish,  in  her  disappointment,  that  it  told  her  mother  something 
she  mis  glad  to  know.  Not  that  she  had  duuhitsl  It — but  she  was 
glad  to  know'. 

“ We  came  to  look  for  you." 

“Well,  but  I was  only  on  the  cliff,  where  I always  go.  I was 
there  lutsing  a little  talk  with  Ruffo.” 

“ I know.” 

“And  you  never  called  me.  mad  re  1”  Vere  looked  openly  hurt. 
“Why  didn't  you?" 

In  truth.  Hermione  hardly  knew.  Surely  it  had  been  Kmile  who 
had  led  them  away  from  the  singing  voir**  of  Buffo. 

“ Buffo  was  singing." 

“ A song  alsnit  Mcrgcllina.  Hid  you  Itear  it  ? I do  like  it  and 
the  way  he  sings  it." 

The  annoyance  had  gone  from  her  face  at  the  thought  of  the 
song. 

" And  when  he  sings  h*  l*«*«k*  so  carries*  and  gay.  Did  you 
listen  ?“ 

" Yes,  for  a moment , ami  Hum  we  went  away.  I think  it  was 
Kmile  who  made  us  go.  lie  didn’t  want-  to  disturb  you,  I think." 

" I understand." 

Vere's  fa***  softcmsl.  Again  llcrniiwie  felt  a creeping  jealousy 
at  h«-r  heart.  Vere  had  surely  Ism  annoyed  with  her.  hut  now 
she  knew  that  it  was  Kmile  who  had  m*t  wished  to  disturb  the 
tclr-A Wlr  on  the  cliff  ‘he  did  not  mind-  She  even  lonfcrsl  ns  if 
site  were  almost  touched,  t ‘oil Id  the  nmthrr  he  wrong  when*  the 
mere  friend  was  right  ? She  felt,  when  Vere  spoke  and  her  ex- 
press  ion  changed,  the  secret  understanding  from  which  she  was 
excluded. 

“ W lial  is  l he  matter,  madrr?" 

“The  matter!  Nothing.  Why?" 

“ Von  lnok**l  so  odd  for  a minute.  I thought — " 

But  sin-  did  not  express  what  she  had  thought,  for  llcrrnionr 
interrupted  her  hv  saying; 

“ We  must  get  Kmile  to  conic  for  a long  *luy.  I wish  you  would 
write  him  a note  to-morrow  morning.  Verc.  Write  for  me  mid 


ask  him  to  conic  on  Thursday.  I hare  a lot  to  *lo  in  (lie  morning 
Will  yon  save  me  the  trouble?"  She  tried  to  speak  cnrcleody. 
“ I've  a long  letter  to  send  to  Kvelyn  Town  ley,”  she  addi*l. 

"Of  course,  madre.  And  I’ll  tell  Monsieur  Kmile  all  I think 
of  him  for  neglecting  us  as  he  him.  Ah!  But  I remember:  he' a 
hern  working." 

“ Yes,  he's  been  working:  ami  on**  must  forgive  everything  to 
the  worker,  mustn't  one?  ' 

"To  such  a worker  na  Monsieur  Kmile  is,  ye*.  I do  wish  you'd 
let  me  read  his  books,  madrr." 

For  a moment  Hermione  hesitated,  looking  at  her  rhild. 

"Why  are  you  so  anxious  t*»  read  them,  all  of  a sudden?"  she 
asked. 

“Well.  I‘m  growing  tip  un*l — and  I understand  thing*  1 iiscdu’t 
to  understand." 

Her  eye#  fell  for  a moment  Iwfore  her  mother’s,  mu!  there  was  u 
silence,  in  which  the  mother  felt  some  truth  withheld.  Vere  looked 
up  again. 

“ And  I want  to  appreciate  Monsieur  Kmile  properly. — as  you 
do.  madre.  It  seem#  almost  ridiculous  to  know  him  *•>  well  ami 
nnt  to  know  him  really  at  all." 

" But  you  do  know  him  really.” 

. “ I'm  sure  he  puts  moat  of  hi#  real  self  into  his  work.” 

Hermione  remembered  her  conception  of  Kmile  Artois  long  ago. 
when  she  only  knew  him  through  two  hooka:  that  she  had  believed 
him  to  Is*  rrticl,  that  she  hail  thought  her  nature  must  Is*  in 
opposition  to  his.  Vere  <li*l  not  know  that  side  of  "Monsieur 
Kmile.” 

“Vere,  it  is  true  you  are  growing  uj>.“  she  saiil,  speaking  rather 
slowly,  us  if  to  give  herself  time  for  something.  " I’crhnps  I was 
wrong  the  other  day  in  what  I said.  You  may  read  Emile's  books 
if  yon  like." 

“ Madre!" 

Vere’s  face  flushed  with  eager  pleasure. 

"Thank  you,  madre!" 

She  went  up  to  Iasi  radiant. 

When  she  hud  gone  Hnrmiom*  »to*sl  where  she  was.  She  hud 
just  done  r thing  that  waa  mean,  or  at  least  she  iuul  done  a thing 
from  a mean,  u despicable  motive.  She  knew  It  ns  the  *l*air  shut 
behind  her  child,  ami  she  was  frightened  of  herself.  Never  before 
had  she  been  governed  by  so  contemptible  a feeling  as  that  which 
bad  just  prompted  her.  If  Kmile  ever  knew,  or  even  suspected 
what  it  was.  she  felt  that  she  could  never  look  into  his  face  again 
with  clear,  unfaltering  eves.  What  madness  was  upon  her!  What 
change  was  working  within  her?  Revulsion  came,  and  with  it  the 
passionate  desire  to  combat  at  once,  strongly,  the  new,  the  hateful 
self  which  had  frightened  her. 

She  li listened  after  Vere  and  in  a moment  was  knocking  at  the 
child's  door. 

"Who’s  there?  Who  is  it?" 

"Vere!"  railed  the  mother. 

As  she  called  she  tri**l  the  door,  and  found  it  locked. 

“Madre!  It’s  you!" 

“ Yes.  May  I come  in !" 

“One  tiny  moment.'’ 

The  voice  within  sounded  surely  a little  startled  and  uneven,  err 
tainly  not  welcoming.  There  was  a |mui*c.  Hermione  heard  tin- 
iiistllng  of  paper,  then  a drawer  shut  sharply. 

Vere  was  hiding  away  her  poem#! 

When  Hermione  understood  that  she  felt  the  strong,  good  im- 
pulse suddenly  shrivel  within  her,  and  a bitter  jealousy  takes  its 
place.  Vere  eutne  to  the  door  and  Ofieneil  it. 

“Oh.  come  in,  madre  Wlmt  i*  It?"  she  asked. 

In  her  bright  eyes  there  was  11m-  Unde  of  one  unexpectedly  dis- 
turbed. Hcmiioiie  glanced  quickly  at  the  writing-table. 

“You — you  weren’t  writing  my  note  to  Monsieur  Kmile?"  she 
said. 

She  stepped  into  the  room.  She  wished  she  could  force  Vere  to 
teli  her  almiit  the  |mm*iii*,  hut  without  asking.  She  felt  as  if  she 
could  nut  (snitiuue  in  her  present  condition,  excluded  from  Vere’s 
eonliilence.  Yet  she  knew  now  that  sin-  could  never  plead  for  it. 

“ No.  madre.  I can  do  it  to-morrow." 

Vere  looked  ami  soumled  surprised,  and  the  mother  felt  more 
Ilian  ever  like  an  intruder.  Yet  something  dogged  kept  her  there. 

“ Are  you  tired.  Vere?"*  she  asked. 

“ Not  a bit.” 

“ Then  let  us  have  a little  talk.” 

" Of  course." 

Vere  shut  the  dour.  Hermione  knew  by  the  way  she  shut  it 
that  site  wanted  to  In.*  alone,  to  go  on  with  her  secret  occii|Mtion. 
She  came  Ixick  slowly  to  her  mother,  who  was  sitting  on  a chair 
by  the  Issdside.  Hermione  t«sik  her  hand,  and  Yrrr  pushed  up  the 
edge  of  the  mosquito  curtain  and  sat  *l*»wn  <>n  the  Im*I. 

“ About  those  books  of  Emile's-  •"  Hermione  began. 

"Oh.  madre.  you’re  not  going  to — But  you’ve  promised!" 

" Yes." 

" Then  I may?" 

" Why  should  you  w ish  to  rend  #ueli  hook*?  They  will  probably 
make  you  sad.  and — ami  they  may  even  make  v«m  afraid  of  Kmile. ' 

“Afraid!  Why  ' 

" I rememls-r  long  ago.  l«-f*>r»-  I knew  him.  I had  a very  wrong 
eoiwepl ion  of  him.  gained  from  hi*  l*#k*.“ 

“On,  but  I know  him  1a*f*>rehaml.  That  niak*-*  all  the  dif- 
ference." 

“ A man  like  Kmile  has  many  side*.'’ 

“ 1 think  we  all  have,  madre.  Don't  yon?" 

Vere  looked  straight  at  lew  mother.  H**mii*me  f*-l«  that  a mo- 
ment had  .sane  ill  which,  perhajr*.  she  <-oubl  force  the  lelliug  of 
that  I ruth  w hich  already  »lie  knrw. 

' | »up|s*Mf  so.  Vein*:  hul  wr  n*s->l  nol  surely  keep  any  side  hidden 
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fi'iuti  fhoee  we  love,  llun-e  who  are  tieiirenl  ■ 
In  Hit.** 

Vere  leHtlifal  u little  doubtful — even,  for 
a tiHfiHenl.  "lightly  confuwd. 

" N— ol"  ahe  Mini. 

She  Mftm-tl  to  ronnitlrr  aoniethlBg.  Then 
»ht-  added : 

'■  Hut  I think  it  depend*.  If  Munetking 
in  it*  might  give  | >a in  to  any  one  we  lore. 

I think  we  ought  to  try  hide  that.  I am 
sure  we  ought." 

Hermione  felt  that  each  of  them  was 
thinking  of  the  saute  thing,  even  speaking 
of  it  without  mentioning  it.  But  whereas 
*he  knew  that  Vere  was  doing  so,  Vere  could 
not  know  that  site  was.  So  Vere  vans  lit  n 
disadvantage.  Vere's  lust  words  hud  open«l 
the  mother's  eyes.  What  »he  hud  guessed 
was  trtir.  This  seerrt  of  the  (toents  was 
kept  front  her  because  of  her  own  attempt 
to  create  u ml  its  failure.  Abruptly  she 
wondered  if  Vere  and  Kttiile  had  ever  talked 
that  failure  over.  At  the  mere  thought  of 
niteh  a coitvi-rsMtiou  her  whole  body  tingled. 

She  got  up  from  her  chair. 

••  Well,  good  night,  Vere,”  she  said. 

And  she  left  the  room,  leasing  her  child 
amazed. 

Vere  did  not  understand  why  her  mother 
hud  route,  nor  why,  having  come,  she 
ahruptly  Went  assay.  There  was  something  , 
tlie  matter  with  her  mother.  She  hud  felt 
that  for  some  time.  She  was  more  con- 
eeiuua  than  ever  of  it  now.  Amuml  her 
mother  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  uneasi 
ness  in  which  she  fell  herself  involved.  And 
she  was  vaguely  conscious  of  the  new  dis- 
tance la-tween  them,  a iliataim*  daily  grow 
ing  witler.  Now  and  then,  lately,  she  had 
felt  almost  uneomfortiibh*  svith  Iter  mnthei. 
in  the  sitting-room  when  she  was  saying 
gins!  night,  anil  just  now  when  she  sat  on 
the  lad.  Youth  ia  terribly  quick  to  feel 
hostility,  however  subtle.  The  thought  that  ] 
her  mother  could  lie  hostile  to  her  had 
never  entered  Vere’s  head.  Nevertheless, 
the  mother's  taint  and  creeping  hostility— 
for  at  time*  Hermionr's  feeling  was  really 
that,  though  she  would  doubtless  have  tie  I 
nied  it  even  It*  herself  — disagreeably  af- 
fected the  child. 

"What  can  be  the  matter  with  tnadre V | 
die  thought. 

She  went  over  to  the  writing-table,  where 
she  had  hastily  shut  up  her  (hm-iiia  on  hear- 
ing the  knock  ul  the  clour,  but  she  did  not  | 
take  them  out  again.  Instead  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  note  to  Monsieur  Entile.  A*  she  I 
wrote  the  sense  of  mystery,  uneasiness,  d«- 
|mii led  from  her,  chased  away,  perhaps,  by 
the  memory  of  Monsieur  Entile * kindnes* 
to  her  and  warm  encouragement,  by  the 
thought  of  having  a long  talk  with  him 
again,  of  showing  him  certain  corrections 
and  developments  carried  out  by  her  since 
-lie  had  seen  him.  The  sympathy  of  the 
log  man  meant  a great  deal  tit  her.  more 
even  than  lie  was  aware  of.  It  lifted  up 
hrr  eager  young  heart.  It  sent  the  blood 
coiiming  through  her  veins  with  a new  ami 
ardent  strength.  Her  in  tone's  enthusiasm  ' 

had  Ikvii  inherited  hv  Vere,  and  with  it  1 
something  else  that  gave  it  a peculiar  vi-  | 
tality.  a power  of  lasting — the  secret  eon 
scioitsness  of  talent. 

Now.  as  she  wrote  her  letter,  she  forg«d 
all  her  uneasiness,  and  her  pen  flew. 

At  Inst  she  signed  her  name — “ Vere.” 

She  was  just  going  to  put  the  letter  into 
its  envelope  when  something  struck  her, 
and  she  paused.  Then  she  added: 

**  p.S. — Just  now  mud  re  gave  me  leave  to 
read  your  books." 

(To  he  continued.) 


At  Commencement  Time 

A SMALL  sectarian  university  in  the  South  | 
hail  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pres- 
ence of  a well-known  bishop  to  grace  its  , 
( out  uienccnient  exrrcl  se*. 

"Now  that  we  hast*  you  here.  Bishop."  i 
announced  the  president  of  the  institution  | 
a*  he  greeted  the  honored  guest,  **  We  arc 
going  to  give  you  u degree.  What  will  you 
hate’" 

“What  have  you  got?”  inquired  the  bish- 
op. with  a sly  twinkle. 

"We  have  l>.l)..  S.T.P..  U.D..  and  IWM*. 
Von  iiisv  take  your  choice.” 

••  Well,”  answered  the  bishop,  “ I think  . 
you  may  make  it  IM’.I*  1 have  fewer  of 
those  than  I have  of  the  others." 
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'“THROUGH  experiment 
A and  experience  — to 


Goodrich  Tires:  that  is  the 
tire  history  of  thousands 
of  automobilists  — but  it 
need  not  be  your  history. 
You  can  eliminate  the 
experiments  and  the 
expense  by  examining  the 
Goodrich  record  of  service: 
by  learning  the  road 
reaulta  of  the  Goodrich 
‘‘tough  tread"  and  Good- 
i rich  “integral  construction" 

| on  every  street  and  high- 
' way  in  America.  Start 
with  a Goodrich  equipment 
and  you  will  finish  with  it. 
j We  shall  be  glad  to  explain 
Goodrich  construction 
and  furnish  evidence  of 
Goodrich  superiority  on 
request 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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LIQUEUR 


-GREEN  AND  YELLOW 


The  . Choicest 
After  - Dinner 
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Tlii»  mil  rc|irr>«ms 
lire  tattle  ami  label 
employed  in  the 
putlini*  • up  of  (he 
article  since  the  re- 
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of  the  Law 


FRENCH’S 

early  Spring  complement  of  pleasure 
carnages  shows  that  distinctive  treat- 
ment and  highly  developed  character 
made  possible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
most  exacting  clientele. 

The  range  of  examples  in  readiness 
compasses  all  individual  preferences, 
from  the  Banker’s  Gig  lo  the  im- 
pressive Demi  - Coach.  This  ob- 
viatrs  annoying  delays  in  delivery. 
CATALOG  TO  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

<Pr>utN«KI>  P FuturHI 

DESIGNERS.  BUILDERS.  DISTRIBUTORS 
92  TO  98  SUMMER  STREET.  BOSTON 
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By  Frederick  Trevor  hill 

Tliis  Is  :i  book  puftrsj  Ini:  tliuw  great  Ie*nl  con 
U-Ixif  imtMinsl  importance  which have p*n«ni) 

In  l>e  id  the  ilerprq  «i*nltic»M»  In  tlxe  luMnry 
ci<  iiur  cmmtry.  Mr.  IIMI  write*  tlininchnnt 
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with  the  mil  item  Impartiality  which  became* 
him  u > Is vi  yer. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Commerce 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

Author  of  "The  A’ejr  fimowledgr" 

The  Chemistry  of  Commerce  is  a graphic 
narrative  of  the  wonderful  work  of  applied 
chemistry'  in  the  industrial  world  to-day. 
It  affords  4n  engrossing  story  of  the  in- 
vention and  manufacture  of  commodities 
that  are  close  to  the  business  or  home 
interests  of  each  one  of  us.  It  is  packed 
with  information  upon  such  topics  as  the 
making  of  artificial  rubies  and  diamonds, 
of  non-brcakable  Wclsbach  mantles,  of  the 
distillation  of  perfumes  in  Quantities  suf- 
ficient to  float  a frigate,  of  tne  coloring  « f 
glass,  of  the  engineering  feats  accomplished 
by  high  temperatures,  the  preparation  "f 
flings  like  camphor  and  nuininc.  the  ex- 
traordinary future  «>f  industrial  alcoh"! 
Professor  Duncan— himself  a student  "l 
science  ami  a practical  chemist — spent  •' 
long  time  of  studv  abroad  and  secured  hi1- 
material  nersnnnllv  from  famous  chemists 
at  work  in  their  laboratories. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00  net 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MAKERS  OF  (!j) 

a WILLIAM  A.  DL’XNIMi 

The  II 

American  Nation  |) 

A History  “Jj 

entirely  new  work,  seven  years  in  the  making. 

The  work  of  author-scholars  from  twenty  universities. 

Edited  by  Albert  Hushnell  Hart,  Professor  of  History,  Harvard. 

With  the  co-operation  of  four  state  historical  societies. 

The  first  American  Historical  Atlas — 186  special  maps.  ' ’ |'pWM 
The  standard  work — of  value  for  all  time. 


Harpor  ® Brothers,  for  91  years  publishers  of 
books,  believe  this  is  their  greatest  achievement. 


From 

Original  Sources 


This  is  the  only  history  dealing  with 
■*  every  field  of  our  national  life.  Our 
political,  economic,  religious,  industrial, 
financial,  and  social  life  is  set  forth  side 
by  side  and  in  their  relation  one  with 
another. 

The  careful  selection  of  authors  who 
could  write  brilliantly  as  well  as  with 
scholarship  and  insight  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  earn’  the  story  of  America  through 
volume  after  volume  with  the  glow  and 
spirit  of  romance.  It  is,  above  all  - 
interesting. 


The  volumes  are  of  crown-octavo -size, 
in  two  styles  of  binding:  (i)  Red  polished 
buckram,  stamped  in  gold,  with  dark-blue 
leather  labels;  (2)  Persian  half-morocco 
of  a rich  crimson,  stamped  in  gold,  with 
cloth  sides  and  special  end-papers.  Gilt 
tops,  untrimmed  edges,  head-bands,  etc. 


Sen<l  us  the  coupon  and  let  us  m*il  you— 
Absolutely  without  coat— our  32- page  booklet, 
which  shows  why  this  history  Is  hotter  then 
all  other  histories  combined.  Il  contains 
sample  pages,  illustrations,  and  maps.  Send 
the  coupon  to-day. 
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“ T he  reader  who  pets  senes  these  volumes  has  he  fore  him  the  ehoiee  output  of  modern 
scholar  t hip  of  A meric  an  history .**■ — \.  Y.  Sun. 


/ HARPER  * 
/ BROTHERS 
/ Haw  York  City 


* T he  A meriean  Notion  * adds  another,  and  perhaps  the  best,  to  the  long  Hit  of 
riet  of  the  United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part.*' 


Pie; 


histories  of  the  United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part.' 

— SpRiKot'iKi.o  (Mass.)  Republican. 
"A  scholarly  work  in  popular  style — N\  Y.  TlMES. 
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TO  KEEP  COOL1  TO  FEEL  PERFECTLY  AT  EASE! 

TO  FIND  RELIEF  FROM  SUMMER  HEAT.  WEAR 

LOOSE  FITTING  B.V.  D.  GARMENTS. 

* They  allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  permit  fre$h  cooling  air  to  reach  the  pore*. 


LOOSE  FITTING 


►cTSrtmI 


»tr  WtTAIl 


B.V  D 


made  for  tmIT] 

nxaa  i 

fCSl  At  rail  T»A#C  1 


Trade  Mart  Rtf.  U.  S.  Patent  Oflee 

Coat  Cut 
Undershirts 

and 

Knee  Length 
Drawers, 

50c..75c..*l.00  and  *1.50 
a garment. 


The  Ixme  Fitting 

b.  v.  D. 

Sleeping  Suit 

will  keep  you  cool  during  the 
hotteit  night  in  lummer.  The 
coat*  arc  made  with  half  sleeves; 
the  pant*  reach  just  below  the 
knee. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Loose  Fitting 
Sleeping  Suit  is  cut  on  large, 
fall,  roomy  patterns,  therefore  it 
doe*  not  bind  in  the  crotch,  or 
in  the  leg  from  the  thigh  to  the 
knee  where  the  strain  b most. 
It  gives  absolute  comfort  to  the 
wearer. 

$r.OO,  $2.00,  $2. JO  and  $j.OO  a tail. 


constitute  the  coolest  and 
most  comfortable  two- 
piece  suit  ever  worn  by 
man.  No  pulling  of  a 
perspiration  soaked  under- 
garment over  your  head. 
No  disagreeable  double 
thickness  at  the  ankle  to 
bind  or  irritate,  and  cut 
off  air  from  the  limbs. 
No  glove  fitting  covering 
for  the  knee  joints  to  in- 
terfere with  muscular  ac- 
tivity. 


nr  CR LANCIA  MOTHUS 

The  Look  Fitting 

B.V.  D. 

Union  Suit 

m-Apniaaiwi. 
gives  wearers  of  Union 
Suits  lu-.se  fitting  B.  V. 

D.  comfort. 

An  Insertion  of  springy 
webbing  entire  ling  the 
body  ju>t  above  the  tr ant 
tine,  and  webbing  inser- 
tions at  the  shoulders, 
make  the  garment  con- 
form to  every  bend  and 
position  of  the  body. 

Devotees  of  Union  Suits 
who  have  heretofore  been 
forced  to  wear  tight  flt- 
ting  undergarments,  now 
have  an  opportunity  of 
wearing  a perfectly  com- 
fortable one  piece  gar- 
ment. 

$1.00,  $2.00  and  $J.OO  a suit. 


MAOt'fOR  THtl 


Every  garment  of  B.  V.  D.  manufacture 
is  identified  by  the  /?.  P.  red  uwen 
label  which  insures  you  a correctly  cut, 
well-made,  perfect  fitting  garment. 

All  B.  V.  D.  Garments  are  made  of  thoroughly  tested  woven  materials, 
selected  lor  their  cooling  and  blearing  qualities. 


■OTMTAIITWAX 


In  workmanship,  in  cut,  in  finish,  and  in 
material,  B.  V.  D.  Loose  Fitting  Garments 
are  unsurpassed.  Write  for  illustrated  and 
descriptive  booklet  6. 
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THE  NEXT  ISSUE  OF 


Harper’s  Weekly 

WILL  BE  A 

Special  Convention  Number 

Harper’s  Weekly  will  tell  in  its  next  issue  the  story 
of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago,  from  impressions  derived  on  the 
spot.  There  will  be  sketches  and  cartoons  by  E.  W. 
Kemble,  who  will  picture  the  Convention  exclusively 
for  us. 

Beginning  with  the  next  number,  Harper’s  Weekly 
will  be  restored  regularly  to  its  original  size — the  pages 
will  be  nearly  one -third  larger  than  at  present.  It 
promises  to  be  interesting. 
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COMMENT 

Taft 

Every  click  front  Chicago  that  dropa  from  tlie  wires  ns  the 
Weekly  goes  to  press  says  “ Taft.”  AH  plans  that  favor  him 
have  gone  through  thus  far  with  scarcely  a hesitation,  much 
less  a hitch.  If  they  have  a fault,  it  is  that  they  art'  too 
perfect,  operate  with  too  mechanical  a smoothness,  and  im- 
pair too  frankly  the  illusion  that  the  convention  is  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  delegates  to  select  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Presidential  ticket.  Tiro  delegates  may  select  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  .hut  for  first  place  their  duty  is. 
evidently,  not  to  choose  a mau,  but  to  nominate  the  candidate 
already  chosen.  That  they  will  perform  this  duty  there  is  no 
present  reason  to  doubt.  All  the  rooters  for  Taft  and  most 
of  the  objectors  to  him  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  sootier  the 
deed  is  done  the  better.  There  are  other  candidates  that  the 
objectors  prefer,  hut  between  them  and  their  choices  comes  a 
possibility  that  makes  the  certainty  of  T\rr  look  like  hlcsw-d 
relief.  Everybody  knows  the  situation.  The  objectors  would 
far  rather  take  Taft  and  have  done  with  it  than  run  any  risk 
of  getting  Senator  Bourne’s  candidate.  So  they  are  for  Taft, 
with  deep  sincerity  if  not  with  eiithusiusm.  and  for  Taft  they 
are  likely  to  stick.  Sore  but  consenting,  they  watch  the 
execution  of  the  measures  preliminary  to  the  nomination  of 
the  mail  whom  they  do  not  prefer  as  compared  to  some  others, 
but  eagerly  prefer  as  compared  with  the  possible  candidate 
of  n stampeded  convention.  They  cannot  even  complain  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Taft  supporters  to  make  everything  sun1 
beforehand.  That  at  least  argues  good  faith,  and  they  bow 
to  the  argument.  And  so.  though  nothing  is  quite  certain 
until  it  is  accomplished,  and  though  a good  deal  may  happen 
in  a week.  Judge  Taft  arc  ms  sure  to  get  the  iiouiiiiHtion. 

The  Vtcc- Presidency 

The  delegates  can  do  something  for  the  country,  even 
if  it  does  not  afford  tlu-m  the  highest  degree  of  entertainment, 
by  nominating  a competent  man  f< »r  Vice-President.  Perhaps 
if  they  are  able  to  fix  upon  the  head  of  tlie  ticket  with  the 
minimum  of  mental  effort,  there  will  lie  the  more  energy 
available  to  draft  a proper  person  for  the  second  plain?.  Then- 
lias  been  at  least  one  volunteer  for  the  position,  Mr.  Joitv 
ITays  Hammond,  an  able  man.  to  lie  sun- — the  ablest  in  his 
own  line  in  the  world,  and  of  n mind  of  undoubted  com- 
petence in  other  pursuits  besides  his  specialty.  But  Mr. 
Hammond  is  a mining  engineer,  and  of  very  slight  experience 
in  American  statecraft.  The  Vioe-Presiilent  ought  not  to  Is* 
a green  hand  at  government.  The  delegates  should  conscien- 


tiously choose  a candidate  by  whom,  if  need  be,  the  greet 
powers  of  the  Presidential  office  would  be  safely  administered. 
Vice-Presidents  who  have  Income  Presidents  have  made  a 
great  deal  more  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  history  of 
our  country.  Name  such  a Vice-President  at  Chicago,  gentle- 
men, that  if  he  gets  a chance  to  make  some  history,  you  will 
like  the  kind  of  history  he  makes.  To  our  mind.  Senator 
(’hank  would  very  handsomely  and  usefully  adorn  the  Repub- 
lican ticket. 


M Fairbanks  and  Fair  Play  ** 

A correspondent  writes  to  the  Weekly  from  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts,  to  say; 

1 cannot  comprehend  why  you  pick  at,  so  to  «pc*k,  pic- 
toriallv.  Mr.  Faihiiank*.  It  must  be  that  you  consider  him  second 
to  the  beat,  an  his  nfliec  implies.  He  is  n capable  man.  Olve  him 
latitude  I he  has  evidently  longitude ) . and  almost  every  capable 
man  is  lit  for  the  Presidency.  Possibly  a cocktail  or  two  may 
have  hurt  him.  hut  only  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  bigoted. 
Why  not  Fairbanks  and  Fair  Play  for  u standard  to  win* 

At  this  writing  the  news  in  that  Mr.  Fairhinks  has  stopped 
trying,  on  the  ground  that  he  can’t  get  Fair  Play  on  the 
ticket.  To  contribute  longitude  to  the  tail  of  a ticket  for 
which  Mr.  Taft  furnishes  the  latitude  does  not  appeal  to  him. 
Well,  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a capable  and  careful  man  and  still 
young.  He  has  been  a good  Vice- President,  has  presided  well 
in  the  Senate,  aud  has  h«>lpe<|  to  allay  the  anxieties  of  tho 
people  when  the  President  has  taken  chances  with  unruly  colts. 
But  few  men  want  a second  term  as  Vice-President,  and  the 
other  place  on  the  Republican  ticket  is  engaged. 


For  4 Plank  in  Defence  of  the  Gratis 

This  petition  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of 
the  Chicago  convention: 

The  undersigned  Republicans,  having  in  mind  I he  alt  nek  upon 
the  courts  made  by  the  platform  and  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  I8W,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  a similar 
attack  is  content  plated  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1#08.  do 
earnestly  n-qumt  the  committee  on  mo) ut ions  to  include  in  its 
report  to  the  Itepublienn  national  convention  the  following  declara- 
tion: 

" We  affirm  our  confidence  in  the  integrity  ami  justice  of  the 
courts.  State  ami  natioiuil.  and  we  insist  that  the  preservation  of 
their  independence  and  full  constitutional  prerogatives  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  American  system  of  government." 


Nicholas  m.  Hi  tler. 
CtiAHLKM  Andrews. 
Corn m.ii  s N llusa. 
Thomas  L.  James. 
John  L.  CXdwaladck. 
John  a.  Stewart. 
n.  O.  Hnu. 

William  N.  <Vhikn. 
James  M.  Taylor. 


Joseph  H.  Choate. 
William  J.  Wallace. 
Benjamin  F.  Tract. 
John  W.  C brigs. 
Komi'nd  Wetmore. 
Howard  Mitchell. 

A.  Harton  Hmrix. 

Rl’SII  lllll.Es, 

Albert  K.  Smiley. 


The  “ uttuck  upon  the  courts”  made  in  the  IX-uuK-rutic  plat- 
form of  181KJ  read  as  follows: 

We  denounce  arbitrary  interference  by  Federal  authorities  to 
local  affairs  as  a violation  of  the  Constitution  of  llie  t'niteil 
States  and  a crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially 
object  to  government  by  injunction  ns  a new  and  highly  dangerous 
form  of  oppression  by  which  Federal  ju»lges  in  contempt  of  the 
Iumts  of  the  States  ami  rights  of  eitiien*.  become  at  once  legis- 
lators. judges,  and  executioners,  and  we  approve  the  bill  pRowd 
in  the  local  session  of  the  I’nitrd  Stales  Senate  and  now  pending 
in  the  House  of  Kcprcscntativc*  relative  to  contempt*  in  Federal 
court*  and  providing  for  trials  by  jury  in  certain  cases  Par 
contempt. 

The  signers  to  the  petition  include  four  former  cabinet  of- 
ficer*. former  judge*  of  distinction,  college  preshlentR,  lawyers 
of  the  highest  reputation,  and  capitalist*  who  have  never  been 
classes]  as  malefactors.  The  names  art*  very  good  name's 
and  carry  a*  much  weight  its  though  there  were  a hundred  times 
a*  many  of  them.  Without  doubt  the  petition  will  get  respect- 
ful notice  from  the  platform-ranker*. 

R«t  for  the  Weary 

WIm-h  i*  Secretary  T irr  going  to  get  his  vacation?  He  ha* 
four  or  five  job*,  any  one  of  which  could  keep  him  busy,  and 
’in*  been  running  for  the  Republican  candidacy  bmidra.  Tlw* 
chances  that  he  will  have  a quiet  summer  are  not  good.  The 
most  restful  thing  we  *ce  nlieml  for  hilfl  is  the  thought  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  penetrating  the  wilds  of  Africa.  A vicarious 
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vacation  is  bettor  than  none,  and  Mr.  Tai-t  will  undoubtedly 
net  vicarious  repose  out  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mid-African 
penetrations.  No  doubt  they  will  be  restful  also  to  Mr.  Root, 
whose  summer  plans,  as  announced  in  the  papers,  include  an 
interval  of  violent  recuperation  at  Mulpoon’r,  and  then 
runtlity  and  repose  in  Oneida  County,  New  York.  Mr.  Koome- 
vklt’h  purposed  bolt  to  Africa  after  the  4th  of  March  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  characteristic  project.  Let  us  re- 
joice thut  there  remains  a space. of  earth  sufficiently  unvexed 
by  civilization  to  give  rest  to  his  unlrammelable  spirit. 
Here’s  hoping  that  nothing  will  interfere  with  that  plan,  and 
that  Mr.  RoutneveLT  may  make  up  such  a hag  of  lions,  ele- 
phants, hippos,  gorillas,  rhinos,  nature-fakes,  and  animal 
malefactors  os  never  before  gladdened  the  heart  of  imperial 
man. 

Adjourned  to  Chautauqua 

Senator  La  FoLLETTE  is  not  satisfied  with  his  exertions 
in  the  Senate,  where  he  projected  oratory  to  the  extent  of 
eighteen  pounds  of  printed  discourse  against  the  emergency 
currency  bill.  Being  shut  off  by  the  alert  Mr.  Aldrich  while 
his  fountains  of  living  speech  were  still  unqnenched,  he  has 
adjourned  the  debate  to  Chautauqua,  where  he  promises  to 
deliver  a hundred  lectures  about  it  in  tl>e  course  of  the  sum- 
mer. That  is  fair.  Attendance  on  the  lectures  will  be  volun- 
tary, and  if  the  Senator  can  get  auditors  to  sit  under  him 
of  their  own  free  will  and  ut  their  own  cost,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  free  his  mind  absolutely  on  the  emer- 
gency currency  bill.  The  people  need  to  have  the  currency 
question  brought  home  to  them;  maybe  he  can  help  bring  it 
home. 

Revulsion  in  Georgia 

The  defeat  of  Hoke  Smith  for  Governor  of  Georgia  fur- 
nishes thoughts  for  the  thoughtful.  He  was  elected  two 
years  ago  to  enforce  strict  regulation  of  ruilroads  and  strict 
prohibition.  He  did  both  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  was 
l*eaten  for  re-election  by  a man  whom  as  Governor  he  turned 
out  of  the  office  of  railroad  commissioner  because  he  was  loath 
to  do  what  the  people  of  the  State  wanted  done.  That  is 
undoubtedly  interesting.  Mr.  W.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  can  hardly  wait  for  the  Georgia  Legislature  to 
ronvene  so  that  he  can  introduce  n bill  to  repeal  the  Georgia 
State  prohibition  law.  He  voted  for  the  law.  but  suspects, 
since  Governor  Smith’s  defeat,  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
don’t  like  it  as  well  as  they  thought  they  would. 

Miru  Henry 

Mart*-  Henry  continues  to  be  a pessimist  on  prohibition. 
Thus  the  Courier-Journal : 

“The  new  South,”  says  the  Washington  Hlmr,  "turns  its  Inrk 
upon  tin*  toddy  and  the  julep."  True,  ulus,  too  true!  In  Georgia 
they  are  drinking  straight  from  the  jug  at  present. 

He  is  also  a pessimist  about  being  a candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  and  when  the  Omaha  lire  asks:  “What  is  the 
matter  with  Bryan  and  Watterson  for  the  Denver  ticket V 
the  CourierJ ournal  says: 

Nothing  except  thut  he  doesn't  want  it  and  that  nobody  wants 
him,  and  thut  because  he  wore  a gray  jacket  his  nomination 
would  defeat  the  ticket  and  ut  the  name  time  disgrace  bint,  by 
giving  the  lie  to  his  profession  of  disinterestedness, 

Strong  reasons,  but  all  unsound  except  the  first  one. 

New  York  Judges  Are  Well  Paid 

At  tin*  dinner  given  in  New  York  to  Judge  I.evf.ntritt  on 
his  retirement  from  tl»e  bench  the  sentiment  was  pretty  gen- 
erally disclosed  by  the  speakers  that  the  salaries  paid  were 
inadequate  to  keep  valuable  judges  on  tin-  bench.  In  so  far  ns 
this  applies  to  ihe  salaries  of  $17,600.  which  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  receive  in  this  district,  it  may  be  true, 
but  the  fault  is  not  in  the  salaries.  They  are  big  enough. 
If  the  justices,  when  they  have  acquired  reputation  on  the 
bench,  think  they  can  earn  much  more  in  private  practice 
and  wish  to  do  it,  tln-y  will  resign,  and  no  moderate  and  justi- 
fiable increase  in  the  salaries  will  stop  them.  The  salaries  paid 
are  more  than  most  of  tl»c  justices  arc  worth  when  elected. 
After  they  have  learned  the  law  ut  tin-  public  cost  they  an- 
often  worth  more  than  they  get.  When  that  condition  has 


been  duly  brought  home  to  their  inner  consciousness  they  are 
apt,  if  they  want  more  money,  to  resign. 

Qcnwnccau'i  Luck 

“ Roome\  elt  luck,”  which  has  become  a current  American 
phrase,  is  being  paralleled  in  France.  With  a narrow  ma- 
jority of  150  aigMinst  107  votes  in  the  Senate,  Premier 
CuRLtcmii  decided  to  transfer  the  body  of  Emile  Zola  to 
the  Pantheon.  This  did  not  wholly  please  the  French  people, 
on  the  ground  that  such  an  act  was  deemed  premature;  it  waa 
generally  felt  that  at  least  ten  years  should  elapse  between 
the  death  of  Zola  and  the  Pantheon  ceremony.  The  shot  tired 
by  the  crank  Grecoki.  however,  brought  about  a complete 
revulsion  of  feeling.  The  populace  is  again  with  ClemknceaI'. 
Thus  Drkypi’r.  whose  cause  virtually  landed  M.  Clemenckau 
in  the  Premiership,  has  now  virtually  brought  back  to  him 
the  support  of  the  people.  That  is  why  the  Premier's  luck 
is  becoming  proverbial,  and  the  title  of  “Clem&nceau  le 
Perpeluel  ” has  been  freely  granted  him. 

Don’t  Bring  Her  Here 

Bring  Phil*  to  New  York. — V rtrgpaper  Headline, 

No,  don’t.  Leave  Phil*  where  she  is.  If  she  were  light  on 
her  feet  and  could  win  a horse-race  or  dance  soulfnlty ; if 
she  could  sing  so  that  you  forgot  what  the  box  office  charged 
you;  if  site  could  cook  something  that  we  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  tire  of  yet;  or  if  she  had  written  and  dramatized 
an  improper  story — this  might  be  a good  town  to  bring  her 
to.  But  Phil*  is  neither  a race-horae,  a dancer,  a singer, 
u cook,  t»or  a sensation- monger.  She  is  ruins,  now  located 
in  Egypt,  and  pither  immersed,  or  to  be  immerse*!,  in  the 
waters  of  a dam.  Tf  anything  is  to  be  done  about  her,  she 
should  be  hauled  ashore  in  Egypt  and  set  up  in  a dry  place, 
where  she  has  old  friends  and  knows  and  likea  the  climate. 
In  New  York — But  probably  it  was  only  a joke,  the  Dublin 
cable  that  Mid:  “Richard  Choker  is  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  transferring  the  ruins 
of  Phil*,  Egypt,  to  Central  Park." 

Nemesis  Again 

The  person  named  Nemesis,  **>  much  respected  by  the  ancients, 
is  still  to  be  found,  it  seems,  by  persistent  evil-doers,  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand.  One  Acspitz,  a doctor,  born  in  Budu- 
teat,  but  a practitioner  and  the  owner  of  a private  hospital  in 
New  York,  was  shot  by  a young  woman  on  June*  7.  This 
doctor’s  record,  or  a part  of  it,  has  been  printed  in  the  papers. 
In  IW4  he  was  named  as  corespondent  in  a divorce  css*1.  In 
1007  a girl  tried  to  shoot  him  in  his  office.  She  accused  him 
of  attacking  her  while  she  was  his  patient.  She  took  her  case 
to  court,  but  her  complaint  was  dismissed.  Next  his  hospital 
was  complained  of  to  the  Bourd  of  Health,  but  he  satisfied  the 
authorities.  Next,  Sarah  K<*tkn  had  him  before  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  dn  a charge  of  assault.  Witnesses  appeared 
for  him.  and  he  was  discharged.  Saiiaii  is  u Russian.  A 
baby  is  due  to  be  born  to  her  in  a few  months.  She  waited 
« ight  hours  on  a doorstep  for  Acspitz,  and  when  he  came  shot 
him  twice  through  the  heart.  She  said  (so  the  papers  report- 
ed):  “My  father  is  dead;  my  mother  is  dead.  I knew  that 
I must  take  my  revenge  for  my  honor.  The  courts  would  not 
give  it  to  me.”  The  courts  apparently  had  hud  two  chances 
at  A r spitz,  but  had  not  improved  them.  Here  is  a fresh  ami 
striking  example  of  how  New  York’s  high  homicide  record 
is  maintained  by  persons  of  foreign  birth.  It  is  not  realized 
that  New  York  is,  among  other  things,  a frontier  settlement 
constantly  overrun  with  new  settlers  from  Europe. 

New  York  Society 

Those  are  very  interesting  sentiments  about  New  York 
Society  that  were  communicated  to  the  Sunday  World  of 
June  7 by  Mrs.  Sti’yvkjunt  Fish.  A very  social  citizen. 
Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  who  has  a strong  natural  bent  for  mak- 
ing his  fellow  creatures  happy,  had  been  saying  in  the  papers 
that  New  York  Society  is  in  a transition  state,  and  rapidly 
reorganizing  itself  on  a much  broader  basis  than  it  has  ever 
had  before.  Fit  people  are  to  count  for  more  in  it,  Mr. 
Martin  says,  ami  money  for  less.  He  thinks  money  counts  for 
lea*  to-day  in  New  York  than  in  any  great  city  in  the  world,  and 
that  New  York  is  too  big  now  to  be  ruled  by  mere  money.  It 
has  been  “ set  "-ridden,  but  the  iiower  of  the  “ sets  ” is  passing. 
To  be  set-ridden,  says  Mr.  Martin,  is  to  be  bored;  to  1*  bored 
means  to  be  unsatisfied.  And  he  adds: 
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Tin*  vrrjr  /not  that  society  in  Nrw  York  is  unsatisfied  is  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  about  the  transitional  stage  througn 
which  wc  arc  now  going.  When  we  get  genius,  success,  cleverness, 
tact,  self-control,  assembled  in  one  great  social  laxly,  then  w-e  shall 
have  rral  society.  And  New'  York  is  fast  approaching  that  happy 
tiny. 

Mrs.  Fish,  l**ing  solicited  by  the  World  to  shed  the  light  of 
her  abundant  ex[»crience  on  Mr.  Martin’s  views,  does  it  con 
amorv  and  with  vigor  to  the  extent  of  a couple  of  broad  col- 
umns of  the  World's  space.  Mr.  Martin  is  right,  flhe  say*. 
**  To  be  rich  alone  is  not  enough.  There  arc  plenty  of  people 
who  have  both  bruins  and  money.  We  must  not  bar  them. 
But  tin*  time  should  come  when  bruins  will  count  for  more 
l ban  mere  money.  Mere  money  is  ruining  Newport  to-day. 
Wc  must  have  a larger  Society — a Society  in  which  something 
else  counts.  But  where  an*  we  going  to  g»*t  it  If  All  these 
interesting  people  that  Mr.  Martin  talks  about,  where  are 
they?  Where  are  we  going  to  get  them?  I don’t  «4*c  very 
many  of  them.  It  would  be  a great  relief  if  we  could  only 
ferret  them  out  of  their  lairs  mid  bring  them  into  Society." 

Where  Are  the  Fit  People  ? 

So,  Mrs.  Flail ; and  to  her  question  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
an  answer  that  is  practically  helpful.  There  are  a great 
many  people  in  New  York,  and  among  them  a great  variety  of 
jMsiple  who  arc  interesting  and  agreeable.  But  most  of  them 
are  already  as  much  in  society  as  they  care  to  lie;  as  much 
as  they  can  spare  the  time  or  the  money  to  be.  Nothing  de- 
velops the  faculties  like  exertion.  But  by  far  the  most  general 
and  stimulating  motive  for  exertion  is  to  get  a living.  We 
believe  hardly  any  one  will  deny  that  a large  majority  of  tin* 
more  interesting  ami  profitable  folks  in  New  York  arc  to  l«e 
found  among  the  people  who  have  to  work  for  a living.  Such 
people,  especially  those  who  practise  an  art  or  a profession, 
have  to  keep  alive;  have  to  keep  their  wits  alert.  But  most 
of  them  can  only  apart*  a limited  amount  of  time  and  energy 
for  society,  ami.  as  a rule,  they  get  already  about  as  much 
os  they  can  afford.  Participation,  except  very  moderately,  in 
such  society  ns  Mrs.  Fish  knows  would  seem  to  most  of  them 
ruinously  unprofitable.  Then*  would  he  nothing  in  it  for  them 
that  would  be  worth  the  effort,  let  alone  the  modest  cost  of 
clothes  and  cabs;  and  those  of  them  that  are  sensible  know 
that  if  they  were  once  caught  in  the  whirl  of  fashionable 
competition  il  would  be  all  up  with  them  at  once.  Society 
(with  the  big  S)  in  New  York  did  not  come  to  bo  a combina- 
tion of  rich  people  because  of  mere  perversity,  but  because 
New  York  is  in  the  main  a city  of  workers,  and  only  the  hardier 
and  tougher  of  them  and  those  who  are  fortunate  in  getting 
large  returns  for  moderate  labor  could  possibly  afford  to  cul- 
tivate Society.  The  reliance  of  Society  in  a great  metropolis 
must  lie  folks  who  art*  living  on  accumulated  money,  uud  have 
enough  of  it, — don’t  have  to  work  hnnl  enough  to  make  them 
very  tired,  nor  worry  about  their  bills  ami  how  to  pay  them. 
If  some  of  them  are  dull,  and  some  of  them  are  vulgar,  and 
many  foolish  and  many  aelfiah,  so  much  the  worse  for  Society 
with  the  big  S. 

Freedom  and  Kindness  and  Grit 

But  anybody  with  wit  enough,  rich  or  moderately  impe- 
cunious, in  Society  or  not,  ought  to  be  able  to  find  playmates 
to  suit  them  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Fist!  seems  to  umlerstand 
her  subject.  She  says ; “If  there  were  a little  more  kindli- 
ness shown  in  New  York  Society,  there  would  la?  more  real 
Im-qdtality — which  means  real  Society.  Beal  hospitality  is 
kindliness.’*  That  is  perfectly  to  the  point,  and  wc  suppose 
it  is  to  the  point  also  when  she  says  that  Newjmrt,  which  once 
whs  delightful,  lias  been  spoiled  by  “ climbers  ” ami  “ ridiculous 
little  people  who  think  themselves  queens,’’  and  that  New  York 
Society  in  “ 'leadly,  most  of  the  time,"  and  that  the  trouble 
with  it  is  that  “everybody  in  New  York  is  afraid;  they  are 
all  afraid  of  themselves.”  That  is  a very  serious  trouble,  and 
argues  too  many  people  who  have  no  sure  standards  of  their 
own  and  no  true  umlciMnmliug  of  what  they  ought  to  Is* 
alxnit.  Their  great  business  in  Society  is  to  have  son*-  fun. 
>wnp  ideas,  and  make,  lift*  more  profitable  for  one  another 
and  for  people  generally.  But  there  can’t  Is*  good  s|»irt  with 
out  freedom  and  kindness  and  courage.  A Society  that  is 
afraid  of  itself  isn’t  of  any  ii*c.  But  who  ever  attains  free- 
dom from  mean  fears,  and  courage  to  tlo  what  seems  good, 
and  kindness  to  keep  from  hurting  others,  can  always  have 
fun.  and  always  find  til  souls  to  xhurc  it  with. 


The  Latest  Word  About  Democratic  Candidates 

Tiik  dune  number  of  the  IV  or  Ik  Amrricnn  Kivirtc  devotes  its 
first  fifty  pages  to  an  impartial  presentation  of  the  respective 
claims  of  the  ten  most  conspicuous  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
noniiuution  to  the  Presidency.  The  writing  of  each  article  in 
the  series  is  rightly  entrusted  to  one  known  to  he  a sincere  and 
earnest  believer  in  the  intrinsic  merit  and  availability  of  the  public 
man  whose  claim  he  has  been  invited  to  set  forth.  For  example, 
the  champion  of  Wiujam  Jknnixoh  Hrvan.  who  fittingly  head* 
the  list  as  haring  been  twice  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  .is  having  had  already  a majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Denver  instructed  in  his  favor,  is  Mr.  APOU8- 
TPS  Thomas,  who.  on  the  score  of  his  knowledge,  argumentative 
ability,  and  xml,  shows  himself  well -qualified  to  perform  his  »tp- 
|Miintr<d  task.  Kspccially  noticeable,  also,  is  the  ex|io»Uory  ability 
with  which  are  set  forth  the  grounds  on  whieh  the  National  lb*- 
UMcracy  is  urged  to  itm*ider  the  e\|trdiency  of  putting  forward 
as  ita  standard-bearer  Governor  John  A.  .Johnson,  of  Minnesota  : 
Governor  Itisi.ni  \V.  I-'ih.k.  of  Missouri;  ex- Attorney-General 
•*o.\  Harmon,  of  Ohio:  and  .fudge  GnoitOK  GRAY,  of  Delaware. 
It  is  worth  while  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  principal  points  made 
«W  la-half  id  each  of  the  ten  candidates  named  by  the  Rrrinc. 
\Ve  may  say  at  once  of  all  the  writers  that  none  of  Ham,  in  his 
eagerness  to  uphold  the  cause  of  his  favorite,  allows  himself  to 
disturb  party  harmony  by  indulging  in  unfair  criticism  of  com- 
petitors. 

We  would  not  dispute  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Tiiomak  that 
Mr.  Bryan  is  personally  known  to  a greater  number  of  Democratic 
voters  than  any  three  other  candidate*  combined,  it  is  true  that  in 
the  last  twelve  years— that  purl  of  them  which  was  spent  abroad 
being,  of  course,  excepted — the  majority  of  his  Sundays  have  been 
occupird  by  the  delivery  of  addresses  and  sermons  to  religions  con- 
gregations of  mixed  political  beliefs.  Mr.  Tiiomah  thinks  that  a 
conservative  estimate  would  put  the  number  of  voters,  members  of 
religious  organizations,  who  have  listened  to  Mr.  Bryan  on  Sundays 
during  the  period  named,  at  250,000,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
number  of  citizens — computed  by  Mr.  Thomah  at  a million — who 
have  attended  the  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  regular  tours, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  political  gatherings  at  which  be  lias  spoken. 
Mr.  Tiioman  recognizes,  however,  that  the  possibility  of  electing 
a Democratic  President  next  November  depends  upon  a candidate’s 
ability  to  attract  accessions  from  the  Republican  ranks.  He  ap- 
parently admits  that  such  accessions  could  not  be  secured  by  Mr. 
Bryan  from  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
thinks  they  might  be  got  by  Mr.  Bryan  from  the  Roobevklt  wing 
of  the  party;  but  how  would  that  be  possible  if  President  Uqohk- 
VK1.T  should  take  the  field  for  Taft! 

Passing  over  the  honored  name*  of  Senator  Kdwa&u  W,  Cab- 
M.M'K,  of  Tennessee ; of  Senator  t'luius  A.  CULBERSON,  of  Texas; 
and  of  Senator  John  Warwick  Daniel.  of  Virginia,  for  no  other 
reason  except  Ismuse,  however  worthy  of  a Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  each  of  1 Item  may  lx-,  none  of  them  is  known 
to  have  authorized  it  concerted  movement  on  his  behalf,  we  come 
to  the  name  of  Governor  Joketh  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  who,  un- 
doubtedly, could  be  trusted  to  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions  of  avail- 
ability— namely,  he  could  carry  his  own  Slate,  which,  otherwise, 
might  be  a doubtful  one.  since  Roosevelt  swept  it  four  years  ago. 
This  cannot  1*  said  of  Mr.  Bryan.  He  differs  also  from  Mr.  Bryan 
in  this  particular,  that  instead  of  confining  himself  to  promising, 
he  has  accomplished  reforms,  lie  can  point  to  a record  not  of  aspi- 
rations and  intentions,  hut  of  achievements.  Judge  George  Gray, 
of  Delaware,  is  another  candidate  who,  undoubtedly,  could  carry  his 
own  State,  although  for  many  years  it  has  gone  Republican.  It  is 
equally  beyond  dispute  that,  next  to  William  J.  Bryan,  George 
Guay  is,  |icrlia|M,  better  known  to  the  whole  American  people 
than  any  other  Democratic  candidate  by  reason  of  the  many 
public  offices  which  lie  has  occupied — that  of  Attorney -General  for 
Dcluwurc,  that  of  United  State*  Senator  from  his  native  State,  that 
of  Canadian  Joint  High  Commissioner,  that  of  Paris  Peace  Commis- 
sioner. that  of  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  and  that  of  Chairman 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission.  By  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  in  these  various  capacities  he  has  powerfully  commended 
himself  to  nil  classes  of  voters;  to  vast  bodies  of  wage-camera, 
as  well  as  to  the  rank  and  file  of  men  engaged  in  business  enter- 

If,  now,  wc  puss  over  the  article  devoted  to  JCMON  Harmon. 
which  is  exceedingly  well  done,  it  is  only  lx 'cause  it.  seem*  to 
la*  an  example  of  hue's  labor  lost,  seeing  that,  what  Judge  Hah- 
moN  m**'!  desires  for  the  moment  is  to  Is-  Governor  of  Ohio.  We 
turn  to  the  strong  plea  made  bv  Mr.  T.  I).  O’BlilKN  for  the  notni- 
iiatum  of  Governor  John  V Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  the  m««t  available  candidate  the  Denver  convention  could 
select.  He  hits  shown  hiui-elf  able  to  rarry  his  own  State  even 
in  a Presidential  year,  and  it  i*  p r«l ably  true  that,  if  he  were 
the  candidate  of  the  IVima-ratie  party  for  President,  lie  would 
not  only  Is*  triumphant  there,  but  would  accomplish  the  same 
lesnlt  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  tlu-  two  Dakotas,  Colorado,  Ofcgon, 
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nn«l  Washington.  Hr  ha«  so  many  elements  of  strength  that  his 
advoente  finds  it  impossible  to  analyze  them  all  within  the  limits 
of  un  article  in  the  /frrirtr.  anil  restricts  himself  to  asserting  that 
a Democrat  in  the  prime  of  life  who  lias  succeeded  in  everything 
ho  lmn  undertaken : who,  aa  Governor  of  bin  own  State,  has  com- 
polled  the  «dmirati<»n  of  his  opponents;  unit  who  in  hia  private  or 
public  life  has  nothing  for  which  to  apologize,  give*  the  very 
hiphoMt  promise  of  surccMi  in  a national  contest.  It  is  equally 
true  of  Mr.  Kkmit  W'ATTUlwnx  that  for  nearly  forty  yearn  he  haa 
ropr«*«ented  the  heat  thought  of  the  South.  Indubitably  he  haa 
stood  by  his  convictions  with  a devotion  that  haa  known  no  rest, 
and  with  an  unflinching  courage  which  would  not  yield  an  inch  to 
sectionalism  or  faction,  where  these  seemed  to  him  in  the  wrong, 
and  he  has  lived  tu  see  every  position  for  which  he  haa  fought 
valiantly  : indicated  by  event*. 

WnuiMtnw  Wiixiv,  the  president  of  Princeton  University,  ia 
truthfully  dearribed  in  the  Awl  A Amrrican  Rrrino  as  of  Virginia 
mid  New  Jersey.  By  birth  a Virginian,  he  is  by  adoption  a Jersey  - 
innn.  Horn.  bred,  and  schooled  in  the  Old  Dominion,  he,  like 
-I  a me*  Mafiison.  graduated  from  Princeton,  after  whieh  he  studied 
law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  liegiiii  the  practice  of  hia 
profession  in  (ieorgiu.  when*  he  murrieil  a native  of  Savannah. 
im|>el!cd  by  hia  personal  taste*  and  aptitudes  to  transfer  his  ener- 
jri«-s  from  the  forum  to  the  Held  of  the  higher  education,  he  became 
successively  a professor  of  history  and  ]*>lit  icnl  nunwiiy  in  Bryn 
Mnwr  College  and  in  Wesleyan  Univeraity ; then  a profeasor  of 
jurisprudence  and  politic*  at  Princeton;  and.  finally,  since  August, 
UH>2,  he  has  been  the  president  of  the  last-named  seat  of  learning 
and  of  science.  It  ia  iiiiqucstlonably  true,  as  the  Rrrirtc  avers,  tluit 
he  is  held  in  the  highest  honor  by  every  Princeton  graduate,  and 
hy  all  university  men  in  the  United  States.  By  hia  published  his- 
torical ami  political  writings  he  has  impress'd  a multitude  of 
thoughtful  citizens  with  the  conviction  that,  by  instinct  and  edu- 
cation. he  is  a statesman.  He  hits  given  abundant  evidence*  of 
sagacity  and  prescience  in  public  tilburs  worthy  of  Virginia'a 
noblest  traditions.  It  may  lie  affirmed  of  him  with  confidence  that 
It*  could  carry  every  State  smith  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio, 
together  with  Missouri.  Arkansas.  lamisiana,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma, 
na  well  as  Delaware,  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut. Nor  would  it  la-  at  all  surprising,  especially  if  Governor 
Johnson  should  lie  mimed  for  Vice- I resident,  if  lie  should  also 
prove  victorious  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  if  not  also  in 
some  other  Northwestern  commonwealth*. 


Nothing  Abides 

TllB  most  poignant  Morrow  of  maturity  ia,  |>erliaps,  the  insistent 
realization,  usurping  an  intermittent  |icrvepthin,  of  the  truth  that 
all  things  pass  and  nothing  abide*.  Prom  time  to  time  the  thought 
has  clouded  the  sunshine  of  life  as  we  moved  along  through  the 
years  and  noted  that  the  environment  waa  unstable  anil  did  not 
move  in  even  current  with  us.  The  miae  cm  scene  of  life,  indeed,  is 
|>erpct ually  shifting;  and.  alas!  even  the  dwmiiti*  /irraona-  refuse 
to  remain  unchanged  so  that  we  can  build  a logical  atructure  out 
of  the  play  of  life. 

**  hike  driftwood  spars  that  meet  and  pas* 

Upon  the  boundless  ocean  plain,” 

is  a true  picture  of  the  swift  methods  of  life’*  intereonrse.  Let  any 
careful  householder  who  files  away  personal  letters  turn  liack  a 
score  of  years  and  see  who  were  hi*  correspondent*  then;  and  he 
is  a fortunate  man  who  lias  saved  a spare  half  dozen  of  the  same 
friends  to  warm  liis  soul  with  a sense  of  kindred  memories  and 
association*.  Kverv  blossom  in  a garden  tluit  bloom*  and  fa<le*  and 
dies  give*  us  a momentary  foretaste  of  life  as  hut  a progressive 
disintegration  and  dissolution. 

As  we  begin  to  see  ourselves  passing  the  blossoming  point,  fading 
a little,  with  power*  waning,  the  sense  is  more  insistent,  the 
picture  more  vivid  and  definite.  We  are  floating  gently  adown 
stream,  and  on  either  side  swifter  current*  nre  bearing  out  of  Bight 
the  familiar  and  the  loved,  and  beyond,  far  beyond,  stretches  the 
shining  sea.  vast,  unfathomable,  strange  and  yet  alluring,  in  whieli 
all  current*  are  indistinguishahly  lost,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  all 
lie  there,  and  what  will  tie  left  then  of  the  individual  life  and  its 
affect  ions? 

*'  Passing  away!  passing  nway!”  in  the  burden  sighed  out  on  the 
wind's  voice;  it  is  the  t lie  me  of  the  ocean’s  plaint  as  the  climbing 
tide  pound*  the  shore  and  recede*.  Rushes  and  pines  sing  the  song 
as  they  sway  rhythmically  along  the  lake  aide;  and  the  bonniest 
little  garden,  blithe  and  gay  aa  it  ia.  begins  at  this  time  of  year 
to  shed  withered  petal*  over  the  beds,  and  it  must  lie  an  industrious 
gardener  who  kn-pn  out  of  sight  all  the  witnesses  to  the  mutability 
of  life. 

Passing  away!  passing  away!  we  surprise  the  thought  in  our 
friend's  eye*  as  lie  turns  to  go.  in  the  shadow  behind  a child's 
smile.  It  is  the  echo  of  our  gladdest  ex|ierlencrs,  the  sober,  home- 
ward song  of  the  clay's  closed  pleasures.  Passing  away!  wc  under- 
stand it  by  the  sapping  of  our  strength  and  ambitions.  The  red 
plain  of  life,  with  its  struggles  and  temptations,  is  traversed,  ami 


we  are  act  on  the  gray  and  misty  paths  that  make  for  the  sea. 
The  everlasting  process  has  been  running  its  course,  and  we,  but 
half  awake  to  life,  have  unaware*  conspired  with  it.  Ami  now. 
iuudc|ird  with  the  lees  of  time  and  travel,  we  take  account  of  the 
little  way  left  to  go  with  our  quirted,  somewhat  tired  hearts. 

Life  ia  largely  a matter  of  distractions.  By  force  of  many  activi- 
ties we  turn  our  consciousness  from  the  leaks  of  time;  and  that 
level  of  contemplation  whieh  is  the  *'  station  for  the  (light  of  soul" 
is  so  rarely  reached  that  we  only  intermittently  face  thr  true  nature 
of  what  is  happening  to  u*.  But  at  least,  when  we  do,  the  sense  of 
the  continual  passing  does  something  toward  weaning  us  from  tin- 
dull  use  and  wont  of  life;  ami  lirraiisc  each  moment  of  beauty  or 
content  or  satisfaction  i*  hut  a melting  moment,  slipping  into  the 
past  and  irredeemably  lost  even  as  we  look  at  it,  we  are  slowly 
initiated  into  the  high  seriousness.  the  solemn  import,  of  life  which 
atone  ran  sanctify  character.  And  wlut  a reconciler  mutability  is! 
Even  our  sorrows  have  MNtiething  precious  about  them  when  we 
nwlize  that  they,  too,  will  pass,  ami  tlie  time  will  conir  when  the 
[tain  we  are  facing  will  ls>  numbed  pant  recognition.  Meantime 
many  hn|ies  and  dreams,  philosophies  ami  conjecture*,  console  u* 
a*  We  fare  the  eternal  flux.  Each  man  makes  attempt  to  stay  him- 
M-lf  u|sm  some  jKiint  of  stability,  aoair  abiding  principle  which 
sliall  stay  hia  sense  of  int|mtcncc  in  the  sweeping  current*. 

When  Socbatkn  had  entangled  the  superficial  rhetorician  Gown  am 
in  argument,  overthrown  tl«c  intrepid  Potrs,  and  finally  completely 
refuted  the  evil  and  Worldly  ('AlllCUS,  he  thus  sum*  up  the  whole 
ease  against  rhetoric,  flattery.  nn«l  world  I im**. 

“ And  of  all  that  luis  been  said,  nothing  remains  unshaken  but 
the  saying  that  to  do  injustice  i*  more  to  l»e  avoided  than  to  suffer 
injustice,  anti  that  the  reality  and  not  tlie  appearance  of  virtue 
i*  to  lie  followed  above  all  thing*,  a*  well  in  piddle  as  in  private 
life;  and  that  when  any  one  ha<  been  wrong  in  anything,  lie  i*  to 
be  cliasti-cd.  ami  that  the  next  lw*l  thing  tn  a man  Is'ing  just  i* 
that  he  should  become  just,  and  he  chastised  and  punished;  also 
that  he  should  avoid  nil  flattery  of  himself  ns  well  **  of  other*: 
of  the  few  as  of  the  many;  that  rhetoric  and  any  other  art  should 
lie  used  by  him,  and  nil  hia  net  ions  should  lie  done,  with  a view 
to  justice. 

“ Follow  me,  then,  and  I will  lead  you  where  you  will  be  happy  in 
life  and  after  death,  an  your  own  argument  shows.  And  never  mind 
if  nome  one  despises  you  as  a fool,  and  insult*  you  if  he  has  a mind ; 
let  him  strike  you,  by  Zeus,  and  do  you  lie  of  good  cheer,  and  do  not 
mind  the  insulting  blow,  for  you  will  never  come  to  any  harm 
in  the  practice  of  virtue  if  you  are  a really  good  and  true  man. 
. . . Ia-t  us,  then,  take  this  discourse  as  our  guide,  which  signifies 
to  us  that  the  best  way  of  life  is  to  practise  justice  and  every  virtue 
in  life  and  death.  . ■ . And  I exhort  you  also  to  take  part  in  the 
great  combat  which  is  the  combat  of  life,  and  greater  than  any 
other  conflict.” 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  these  word*,  spoken  twenty-two  cen- 
turiea  and  more  ago,  should  still  have  such  power  of  stirring  u*.  ns 
we  repeal  them  to-day  side  by  side  with  the  Hernrlitean  state- 
ment: “All  things  move  and  nothing  abides.”  “You  will  never 
come  to  any  hnrru  in  the  practice  of  virtue.” 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  point  of  stability  in  tlie  universal 
flux:  to  the  one  solace  in  tlie  midst  of  the  sorrows  of  fleeting  life. 
We  may  lose  our  friends  and  our  posi-*»»lon* ; our  interests  may 
wane  and  our  hope*  grow  dim:  disappointment  may  take  us  at 
unawares  around  any  corner,  hut  such  virtue  a*  we  have  managed 
to  acquire  and  set  into  activity  in  the  world  will  not  fai.l  u*.  We 
shall  not  repent  of  it.  It  will  not  desert  us  in  thi*  life  or  thr  next 
one,  whatever  that  one  may  prove  to  be:  or  if  there  he  none,  yet 
it  sliall  I*  better  for  us  to  lay  down  the  life  and  tlu>  activity  of  a 
p«»»d  man  than  of  a laid  one,  and  better  to  leave  the  good  man's 
record  living  In  the  world  from  which  we  go. 

There  Is.  then,  a realm  of  stability  in  thi*  world  where  all  other 
thing*  fleet  away.  In  all  age*  and  all  climes,  in  the  face  of  all 
prospects,  in  the  continuous  dissolution  and  transformation  of  life, 
there  is  an  nhiding  truth  to  hold  lo—in  as  far  as  we  nrquirr  and 
practise  virtue  wc  shall  not  be  discomfited. 

Not  the  least  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  is  tlie  quiet  heart  that 
note*  the  beauty  of  life  as  it  passes;  taking  in  here  and  there  and 
building  up  into  the  general  consciousness  those  exquisite  moments 
of  radiant  color,  perfect  form,  or  vivid  gesture  whieh  heighten  the 
powers  of  enjoyment,  and  promise,  with  the  broken  are.  the  perfect 
round.  Such  beauty,  taken  in  a*  it  ia  hy  the  peaceful  mind  almost 
at  unaware*,  is  in  itself  a recompense  for  sadness,  for  thwarting*, 
for  the  fleeting  allows  of  life. 

Virtue  alone,  ton,  can  build  those  altar*  to  the  affections  and 
fidelities  that  outlast  all  the  robberies  of  destiny,  compensate  for 
sufTeriug.  incertitude,  and  man's  feeble  Isold  upon  the  objects  of  his 
desire.  Virtue  alone  is  austere  and  unrelenting  enough  to  make 
uncompromising  investigation  into  the  true  nature  of  life,  and  to 
find  in  the  answers  to  search  that  riddance  of  self  which  gives  us 
our  first  sense  of  case  in  life;  for  we  are  endowed  with  individuality, 
apparently,  to  lav  it  down  and  to  feel  every  man's  fate  as  vital 
a*  our  own. 

And  so  realizing  tlwt  all  things  pass  and  nothing  abides  we  may 
yet  stay  ourselves  nn  the  principle  enunciated  once  and  for  all  hy 
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the  great  Greek  moral  i*t : M I am  persuaded  of  these  thing*.  and 
I consider  how.  loo.  I shall  present  my  soul  whole  and  undeflled 
before  the  judge  in  that  day.  Renouncing  the  honors  at  which  the 
world  aims.  1 desire  only  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  live  a*  well  as 
I can,  and  when  the  time  comm,  to  die.  And  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  I exhort,  all  other  men  to  do  t!»e  Name." 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Madame  Xordica  is  in  Hoim-.  Idaho.  She  registered  at  the  Idan 
Hotel  in  that  city  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Norton.  A reporter 
from  a local  paper  discovered  her,  however,  and  she  was  induced 
to  grant  him  a short  interview.  Madame  Noumea  declares  that 
site  is  in  Boise  for  a quiet  rest,  and  that  she  has  no  mining  or 
other  business  to  look  after  in  these  regions.  She  is  accompanied 
by  her  man  of  business,  n gray-haired  gentleman,  and  her  young 
colored  man  attendant.  She  attended  the  afternoon  performance 
of  a circus  on  May  25,  escorted  by  the  two  men  just  mentioned. 
She  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  her  informal  freedom,  and 
smiled  almost  continuously.  After  she  was  Nettled  on  the  wooden 
circus  seat,  her  young  colored  attendant  stepped  in  front  of  her 
with  a camera  and  took  her  picture.  Then  she  liought  some  randy 
from  the  man  with  the  candy-basket,  and  ate  it  like  any  child 
present.  She  was  looking  very  well.  She  wore  a dark  green  tailor- 
made  gown,  a long  tan  coat,  a hat  of  brilliant  green  and  red,  and 
she  carried  what  appeared  to  lie  a jewel-ease.  As  she  was  leaving 
the  circus  a baby  smiled  at  her  from  its  mother's  arms.  Madame 
Xordica  petted  the  child  a moment,  and  apjieared  delighted  with 
its  attentions  to  her.  When  she  had  passed,  some  one  told  the 
mother  who  had  been  paving  court  to  her  baby. 

In  recent  necrology  the.  mime  of  JoHH  Dei-axe  stands  out  prom- 
inently, and  yet  he  was  neither  statesman  nor  poet,  neither  painter 
nor  sculptor.  He  was  for  a half  century  editor  of  the  London 
rimes,  but  he  was  not  himself  a writer.  Indeed,  hie  motto  was 
never  to  do  anything  him»elf  that  others  could  In-  had  to  do  fur 
him.  Hut  his  personality  was  of  a sort  that  radiated  power.  After 
an  average  healthy  boyhood  he  found  himself  in  Printing  House 
Square  and  at  the  age  of  little  over  twenty-three  he  became  editor 
of  the  Timet.  “ By  .love!  I am  editor  of  the  Timet!"  he  exclaimed 
to  Mime  one  shortly  thereafter.  Hut  very  soon  he  ton*  the  Timet. 
Me  dominated  his  jwija-r  by  force  of  ability  and  personality  rather 
than  by  constant  presence.  For  he  waa  wont  to  travel  much,  to 
diuc  out  conntantiy.  and  to  mingle  with  people.  A smaller  man 
would  have  stuck  to  hi*  desk.  Yet  thia  giant,  too,  had  his  sorrows, 
as  the  rest  of  us.  “The  New  Year,”  he  writes  in  his  later  life — 
“ the  New  Year  found  me,  as  the  lust  had  done,  alone  in  Printing 
House  Square."  And  again,  some  time  after  the  death  of  his  mother: 
“ Nobody  now  rare*  about  me  or  my  success,  or  my  motive*,  and 
that  weariness  of  life  I had  long  felt  has  ls-en  gaining  on  me  ever 
since.  ...  I have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  [but  I I have  be- 
come so  indifferent  to  life  . . . weary  both  of  work  and  idle- 
ness. careless  about  society,  and  with  failing  interests." 


Correspondence 

PIT  BRYAN  I'P  THIS  TIME 

Sknamv.  Gvatsmal*.  Mar  it.  igat. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — Thr  situation  of  the  Democratic  party  Ju*t  now  In  de- 
pressing. No  matter  wluit  man  they  jmt  up  for  President  he 
cannot  la-  expected  to  win.  The  most  confident  Democrat  must 
know  in  his  heart.  I think,  that  Mr.  Uoosevelt'N  party,  for  the 
moment,  is  the  popular  party.  The  Hepuhliran  candidates  may 
In-  rather  vague  pcrum*.  comparatively.  hut  it  iM  as  certain  mb 
can  lie  that  one  of  them  In  going  to  In*  the  next  President.  Instead 
of  WMHting  hope*.  therefore,  on  the  jirraent  contest.  Democrats 
should  la-gin  at.  once  to  look  ou  to  four  years  from  now.  It  is 
with  an  eye  to  that  time,  and  not  to  this  time,  that  the  party 
should  be  deciding  its  policy  and  its  choice  of  men.  In  11*12  a 
Democratic  victory  ought  to  lie  quite  iirnlsihlf.  with  any  ordinary 
good  nominee,  in  the  regular  swing  of  jMilities. 

Hut  what  if  the  HH2  nominee  should  Is-  Mr.  Bryan?  Everything 
should  la-  directed  In  prevent  that.  And  it  mi-ms  to  me.  »ir.  that 
a tip-top  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  put  him  up  now.  Fill  up  the 
mimtu-r  of  In*  defeat". 

Suppose  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  rcjectrd  now  in  favor  of  some  more 
rxrcllent  man.  One  effect  will  be  to  juit  that  excellent  man  out 
of  jail  it  if*  for  the  future.  Without  saying  at  all  wlm  he  may  la*, 
it  is  plain  in  the  present  show  of  candidate*  that  lu-  won't  Is-  the 
sort  of  man  who  cmii  go  on  as  a party  leader  after  defeat.  He 
will  In-  useless  in  11*12,  as  Mr.  Purker  is  now. 

But  that  is  a small  thing.  The  worst  is  thul  Mr.  Bryan  at 
the  same  date  will  la-  very  much  to  the  fore,  lie  will  la-  magnified 
in  the  parly  by  the  laid  fortune  of  His  rivals,  and  heroine  more 
authoritative  and  formidable  than  ever.  He  is  sure  always  to 
have  a following.  No  matter  on  wluit  new  fields  of  error  hi* 
banner  may  at  that  time  la-  waving,  it  will  still  be  waving.  And 
he  will  begin  to  have  the  additional  character  of  a propln-t  whoso 
warnings  come  true. 

You  have  followed  your  own  wisdom,  he  will  say  to  the  juirty. 
you  have  sought  out  leaders  that  were  no  leaders,  and  you  see 


what  has  come  of  it.  These  two  time*  you  have  thought  to 
strengthen  yourselves  hv  rejecting  me.  and  you  continue  to  he 
beaten.  Do  you  wish  to  lie  la-uten  yet  again?*  How  long  will  you 
be  led  astray? — This  argument  of  the  situation  will  la-  irresistible 
to  a great  mass  of  electors  in  the-  party.  They  will  be  tired  of 
hearing  reason.  They  will  turn  again  to  the  prophet  and  shout 
for  him  with  double  loudness. 

Sir.  if  Mr.  Bryan  could  by  any  ohanei-  win  through  to  be  Presi- 
dent in  lt>12,  or  in  any  other  year,  it  would  be  a calamity:  a 
calamity  for  the  whole  country,  and  the  party's  victory  would  lo- 
ft small  consolation.  But  there  would  la-  no  dangrr  of  that  victory. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  would  la-  a Hepuhliran  victory.  My 
opinion  ia  that,  whether  speaking  as  a friend  of  the  country 
merely  or  as  a good  Democrat,  the  la-st  thing  for  thr  jwirty  to 
do  now  is  not  to  oppose  Mr.  Bryan  tooth  and  nail,  ns  you,  sir, 
and  others  an-  doing,  but  to  moderate  your  opposition,  nnd.  in 
fact,  to  accept  him,  and  put  him  up  for  President,  this  once  more, 
and  let  him  get  la-aten  and  put  aside  for  g<aal.  This  election  has 
to  lie  kit.  l-rt  it  In-  so  M ns  to  help  the  next. 

I am,  sir,  R,  B. 


PLURAL  MARRIAGES  IN  ITAH 


Salt  1-ak*  City.  Utah.  7»w  i.  1908. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Wet  kip: 

Silt, — In  your  issue  of  May  !>,  under  a Utah  date  in  March,  ap- 
pears a letter  over  the  signature  of  “Traveller,"  in  which  1 find 
the  following  passage: 

" For  that  tlM-se  plural  marriages  still  continue  despite  the 
prohibition  of  them  liy  law,  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  not  only  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  but  in  other  Western  Stales  where  thrifty  and  other- 
wise law-abiding  Mormon*  have  congregated  in  more  or  less  num- 


But  there  is  every  sort  of  doubt.  I am  aware  tliat  charges  like 
the  above  are  frequently  made  by  professional  anti • Mormons ; but 
I do  not  find  the  charge  sustained  by  any  sort  of  evidence  that 
would  convince  one  inclined  to  ask  tor  proof  before  believing  a 
wrong  had  hern  committed.  It  is  uot  enough  to  say  the  charges 
can  " with  difficulty  be  proved."  If  they  can  lie  proved  at  all.  and 
if  there  arc  plural  marriages  since  the  manifesto,  with  the  approval 
of  the  church— or  in  any  other  way — it  should  he  established  by 
some  sort  of  evidence,  Really  the  statement  that  a serious  charge 
is  true  because  it  cannot  be  proved  doesn't  look  like  a safe 
proposition.  Things  which  happen  can  la-  proved. 

The  Mormon  leaders  declare  they  are  acting  in  good  faith;  that 
they  nnd  tlicir  people  are  not  engaging  in  nor  permitting  new  po- 
lygamy. I can  find  no  evidence  that  they  are  untruthful  in  these 
statements.  Until  “Traveller"  can  do  no,  he  should  refrain  from 
rhnrgrs  so  serious.  I am.  sir, 

LkRor  AKHRTRom. 


A SUBSTITUTE  EVIL 

Ssw  You,  June  /.  igut. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harprr't  Weekly: 

Sin,-— Specialist h in  nervous  and  mental  disease*  in  the  South 
have  called  attention  to  the  increasing  frequency  with  which  the 
negroes  arc  using  cocaine,  and  the  apjutlling  effect*  of  the  drug  on 
this  ran*.  In  )»ulsiana  und  Mississippi  the  practice  is  very  com- 
mon. the  drug  being  sold  to  them  by  unscrujMilou*  peddlers  who 
take  their  noxious  merchandise  from  house  to  house. 

Now  Ihat  a wave  of  ti-nijs-ranec  is  sweeping  over  the  land — 
especially  over  several  Stales  in  the  South — there  is  reason  to 
wonder  whether  the  loss  of  alcoholic  stimulant*  will  not  increase 
the  demand  for  noxious  dings  siirh  as  opium  and  cocaine. 

Thane  who  are  engineering  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
South  would  do  well  to  la-  011  guard  to  see  that  as  one  evil  ia  driven 
to  the  wall  another  does  not  take  its  place. 

I am.  sir, 

“ N ethologist.” 


IS  THERE  PROFIT  IN  DISSEMINATING  INNUENDOES! 

Nkw  You.  May  it.  igat. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harpers  Weekly: 

Sir. — .just  n word  in  the  muse  of  an  improved  code  of  murals 
for  the  use  of  the  novel-writer  In  the  telling  of  the  story  lie  or 
she  may  offer  the  reader  of  Gctioii. 

The  'publisher,  too.  is  a party  to  l lie  crime  of  corrupting  the 
youth  of  tin-  generation. 

We  are  told  that  the  story-writer  enter*  to  the  prevailing  taste, 
and  Ihat  the  publisher  readily  discerns  the  prospect  of  profit 
accruing  to  himself  front  di— iminftting  the  innuendoes  and  plain 
speeches  of  the  author.  If  thia  In-  true  the  cause  of  public  morals 
is  sacrificed  to  a spirit  of  commercial  ism. 

Thr  average  literary  review  ordinarily  accords  unstinted  praise 
to  the  story  of  morally  uncertain  or  immorally  pronounced  tenor. 

Thr  structure — morality — is  frail  in  our  Jay.  Let  us  protect 
it  from  indiscriminate  attack  lest  it  crane  tumbling  down  about 

Tis  true  we  might  construct  a new  rode  of  morals  upon  Du- 
nlins of  the  old  vet  that  emirs*-  might  In-  haxardous.  Why  not 
Improve  that  which  we  have  la-fore  disintegration  becomes  a 
reality:  improve  it  completely  «*  to  make  it  measurably  secure! 
Why  not  inaugurate  the  enmjmign  of  reform  by  weeding  out  the 
Imok * t lit* ■ an-  not  fit  to  rend.  substituting  therefor  a literature 
lending  the  reader  to  higher  aspirations,  elevating  him  above  tlie 
lower  turic*  that  seem  now  to  In-  rapidly  training  the  ujiper  hand? 

I would  not  desire  the  lessening  of  the  income  of  author  or 
publisher.  Strict  application  of  the  remedy  suggested  would  in 
the  end  result  advantageously  to  both. 

I am,  vir.  .lusEPH  D.  Harris. 
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Finance 

Some  Phases  of  the  Present  Situation 

By  HOWARD  SCHENCK  MOTT 


entire  tanking  ami  credit  Actuation  ha* 
turned  Jo  a condition  frequently  described 
'*  normal."  although.  n>  a matter  of  fact, 
is  really  abnormal  in  the  wik  that  it  is 
>t  an  average  situation.  The  pendulum  hna 
rung  completely  and  is  at  the  other  side* 
'■in  that  ot  la-t  fall.  Surplus  fund*  pile  up 
the  tank*  in  a moot  remarkable  way.  and 
ii 'table  capital  ha*  la-come  a drug  on  the 
irkrt.  The  merchant  in  good  credit  can 
obtain  an-oniiii«id,ition  on  easier  term*  than  for  »■  >me  yearn  past, 
and  the  tank-  are  hard  put  to  it  to  find  any  pro II table  u*e  for  their 
fund*.  Near  York  exchange  at  Chicago  ha*  ruled  around  fifty 
erol*  |ier  thou -and  dollar*  for  several  week-,  indieating  an  abarnee 
of  demand  for  fund*  in  ihe  \Ve*t.  and  a desire  on  the  part  of  in- 
terior institution*  to  -mire  even  the  lour  rale*  of  intercut  that 
prevail  on  time  and  on  call  at  New  York. 

Tin*  tendency  of  mpilul  to  move  to  the  Held  of  it*  moat  profit- 
able employment  i*  a a holly  natural  one.  It  emphasize*.  however, 
a feature  of  our  tanking  Milmt  that  liu*  often  l»-en  severely 
crith-ta-d.  namely,  the  privilege  that  interior  in*titution*  enjoy  of 
keeping  part  of  their  re-erve*  on  dr|Mt*ii  in  the  tank*  of  the  re- 
serve cities.  and  the  privilege  that  the  tank*  of  the  reserve  ritie* 
enjoy  of  keeping  pail  of  their  fewer vea  on  deposit  in  the  tank*  of 
the  central  reserve  cities.  During  the  panic  la*t  fall  interior  insti- 
tulion*  suffered  considerable  hard-hip  lavau«e  they  were  unable  to 
recall  that  portion  of  their  reserve-  which  wi«  un  depo*it  at  New 
York  and  other  central  ic-erve  dtir*.  Now  they  are  -ending  moat 
of  their  idle  fund*  to  the  tank*  of  the  reserve  und  eentral  reserve 
cities  *o  a*  to  secure  even  a low  interest  return  on  them.  Conse- 
quently the  ea*h  holding-  of  the  New  York  tank*  grow  apace.  In 
( spite  of  heavy  gold  ex|*irt*  and  government  withdrawals  in  the 
|ia-f  few  month*,  the  Clearing  ilnu*e  tank*  of  New  York,  on  June 
h.  showed  reserve*  of  49.2A  |*er  cent,  of  their  de|Mi*it*,  and  the  State 
tank*  ami  trust  companii-  33.:!  |rr  rent.  Of  cour-e  this  is  a* 
extraordinary  a «->ndition  a*  w»-  the  other  extreme  la»t  fall. 
Itising  prices  in  the  stock  market  have  been  based  very  largely 
upon  “ ea*y  money.”  which,  so  far  as  it  i*  an  economic  factor  ma- 
king for  improvement  in  the  business  situation,  i*  entirely  legiti 
mate.  A wild  speculation  in  stock*  merely  because  money  could 
lie  readily  Imrrowed  would  not,  however.  In-  justifiable  nr  meet  the 
support  of  conservative  opinion. 

Ahnmd.  the  Hank  of  Kngliind,  the  Hank  of  France,  and  the 
Iin|a-rial  Iteielistank  of  lierrnany.  and  several  other  government 
tank-  have  reduced  their  di*munt  rates,  ami  their  reserve*  stand 
at  high  figure*.  The  depn— ion  in  hu*ine«*  i*  world  wide,  and  the 
demund  for  capital  at  a minimum.  In  Muv  the  production  of  gold 
from  the  South  African  niim-s  readied  the  largest  figure*  on  record, 
l-i-t  year  sotm-t hing  over  HlHI.JINMNlll  of  gold  wa*  addi-l  to  the 
world'*  supply  of  the  im-lal.  There  ia  every  indication  at  present 
that  the  output  of  the  mine*  tin*  year  will  at  least  l«-  no  smaller, 
and  it  may  ta  larger.  When  it  i*  considered  that  tanking  reserve* 
the  world  over  arc  already  high,  the  addition  of  $400,000,000  of 
gold  to  the  amount  already  in  existence  promise*  greatly  lo  en- 
large the  foundation  of  the  structure  of  credits.  Suppose,  for  ex 
ample,  that  $250.IMNMMIQ  of  the  gold  produced  during  the  current 
year  should  ultimately  go  into  tank  reserve*;  it  would  make  a 
foundation,  on  a ta-i*  of.  say.  2-'i  per  rent,  of  deposit*,  for  in- 
ereus»il  de|Mi-it-  or  tanking  power  of  one  Idllion  dollar*.  The 
possilalilicH  of  such  a situation  in  the  way  of  lioriowing  |H>wrr  for 
government*.  mrf Miration*,  and  individual*  are  evidently  Very 
favorable.  Meantime  the  present  declining  tendency  of  i-oiunwMlity 
price*  may  soon  lie  cheeked.  bcnvii-e  ineica-ing  production  of  gold 
mean*  declining  purchasing  |mw*-r  of  cadi  gold  ilollar.  The  only- 
way  to  measure  declining  purchasing  |aiwer  of  the  gold  dollar  i* 
in  rising  prieea  of  the  things  purchased.  In  these  condition*  will 
lie  found  one  of  the  gieatesl  problems  of  (lie  future:  for.  If  the 
production  of  gold  continue*  to  increase  a*  it  lia*  during  the  pa-t 
len  year*,  the  ro*l  of  living  a*  measured  in  gold  dollar*  *4-1-111* 
hound  to  riac. 

In  spile  of  the  defect*  of  the  new  currency  law.  it  appear*  ttmt 
Ihe  New  York  tank-  have  determined  to  put  themselves  in  a poai- 
lion  to  make  u*e  of  tlie  privilege  of  issuing  currency  under  it  should 
necessity  nqnirc.  Step*  have  Ih-cij  taken  to  organise  a National 
Currency  A*«tw*iulion  at  New  York  lo  In-  ready  for  un  emergency. 
It  i«  very  donlit fill  if  the  ordinary  demand*  of  the  autumn  will 
call  for  Ihe  i— uuiiee  of  the  new  currency ; it  j*  too  heavily  taxed 
to  make  it-  u-c  profitable  to  the  iHink-.  unless  money  rates  should 
go  to  high  figure-  and  promise  to  remain  at  such  figures  for  some 
time.  The  tax  i-  at  the  rate  of  five  per  rent,  per  annum  for  the 
first  mouth,  rising  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  for  each 
month  that  it  stays  out  until  ten  per  cent.  shall  be  reached.  When 


to  the  tax  shall  l»e  added  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  incident 
to  taking  out  the  m-w  circulation,  it  is  apparent  that  no  ordinary 
pcriml  of  moderately  "tight"'  money  will  be  the  occasion  for 
i-euing  the  new  tank-note*.  A-  a matter  of  fact  the  chief  use  for 
the  new  emergency  currency  will  pmtably  ta  found  only  under 
panic  conditions  such  as  those  of  last  tk-tober  and  November.  At 
the  present  time  the  prospect  is  for  easier  money  rate*  next  fall 
than  have  prevailed  in  a number  of  years.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  New  York  tank*  have  put  themselves  in  a position  to  weather 
a storm,  should  it  threaten,  may  possibly  contribute  to  tlie  main- 
tenance of  conlidem-e  nl  a time  of  stress. 

A*  in  all  period*  of  depression,  this  country  * imports  have 
fallen  off  very  heavily,  and  the  revenues  derived  by  tlie  govern- 
ment from  tariff  dutit*  have  decreased  correspondingly.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  government  in  some  respects,  it  entered  the  period 
of  depression  with  an  overflowing  treasury.  Tlie  l«-t  Congress 
was  an  exceedingly  wasteful  one  in  making  appropriation*,  anil 
government  expenditures  for  *omr  month*  past  have  greatly  ex- 
letdeil  receipts.  Of  ronr»  such  a situation  cun  continue  without 
« nut ing  financial  disturtance  only  *0  lung  as  the  government's 
surplus  revenues  of  previous  years  shall  last.  Should  the  country 
In-  favored  with  good  crop*  this  year,  and  prosperity  return,  our 
import*  and  the  govermmnt  revenues  derived  from  them  will  un- 
doubtedly increase.  Otherwise,  within  the  next  year,  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  face  the  rather  serious  problem  of  insufficient 
revenues  to  meet  its  expenditures,  t'ndcr  the  circumstances  the 
question  of  tariff  revision  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  ha*  the 
practical  aspect  of  providing  adequate  government  revenues  which 
it  did  not  have  in  so  large  a measure  la-t  year.  In  any  event,  the 
incoming  administration,  whether  it  In-  Republican  or  Democratic, 
will  have  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  reducing  tariff  duties 
to  keep  rani|uiign  promise*.  u mi  at  the  *nmc  time  of  providing 
sufficient  taxation  in  some  form  to  meet  the  government "*  expen**-*. 
Meantime  the  goverminnt's  monthly  statement*  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures will  receive  im -reusing  attention  in  financial  circles. 

During  most  of  May  rather  cold  und  very  rainy  weather  delayed 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  the  planting  of  corn  and  cotton;  but  it 
now  app<ais.  according  to  the  government  report  issued  »n  June 
8.  a*  if  the  winter  wheat  harvest  would  aggregate  about  440.000,- 
IM.10  bushel*.  Tlie  estimated  yield  of  spring  wheat  is  247. 040,000 
bushel*.  Apparently  the  I'nited  States  will  enjoy  a very  good 
wln-at  crop  this  year  with  a prospect  of  Helling  it  at  fftirly  re- 
munerative price*.  It  is  too  early  to  hazard  even  a gucas  a*  to  the 
protablc  yield*  of  rorn  ami  cotton.  A*  to  both  a great  deal  will 
(b-pi-nd  upon  weather  conditions  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Tlie 
i*indition  of  cotton  on  May  44.  according  to  the  government  crop 
report  issued  un  June  2,  waa  70.7  per  cent.,  compared  with  70.3 
per  cent,  last  year,  and  a ten-year  average  of  82.3  per  cent.,  while 
the  acreage  i->  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  Altogether, 
the  crop  promise  of  the  season  so  far.  while  not  meeting  the  most 
extravagant  expectation*,  i-nntinuea  excellent. 

Town  id  the  end  of  May  a buying  movement  of  some  proportions 
was  reported  in  pig-iron.  Thi-  was  followed  within  a few  days 
by  rather  general  cuts  in  at«-el  prices.  The  latter  caused  con- 
siderable discussion  because  of  the  policy  of  maintaining  prices 
which  had  been  followed  ever  since  the  financial  disturbances  of 
last  fall.  Apparently  iron  and  steel  prices  were  not  reduced  until 
it  became  evident  that  the  industrial  situation  held  such  promise 
of  improvement  a*  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  reduction*  in 
prices  would  stimulate  consumption.  The  only  other  pnssihle  ex- 
planation up|M-ar-  to  ta  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  prices  was 
found  to  In-  utterly  impracticable  and  bioke  down  of  it*  own  weight 
Im-auM-  it  wa*  in  np|N>-itioti  to  the  natural  law*  of  trade. 

Tlie  long-c\|iected  announcement  of  the  I'nion  Pacific  bond  issue 
wa*  made  early  in  the  month.  It  was  received  very  differently 
from  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  loan.  In  the  Pennsylvania  earn*, 
the  character  of  Ihe  bond  i—ue  itself,  and  of  the  tanker*  floating 
it.  came  a*  an  agrct-aldc  surprise  to  the  financial  community.  In 
1 he  I'nion  Pacific  ia*e.  however,  the  apparent  refusal  of  the 
Rothschild*  to  lend  their  -up|*<rt  to  the  undertaking,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  i-uc  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000, 
revamped  criticism  and  suspicion  of  I’nion  Pacific  method*  that 
sturit-d  with  the  ten-per-cent,  dividend  rpi*ialc  in  August.  118)0,  and 
that  recently  has  only  Imi-ii  dormant.  Quite  naturally  the  ques- 
tions arise:  Why  should  I'nion  l*acific  have  a floating  ddit  of 
$25,1)00.000  or  more?  and.  To  what  specific  purpose*  are  Hie  pro- 
ceed* of  the  sale  of  the  new  bond*  to  he  put?  IVrhaps  the  time 
will  conic  when  an  1-11  lightened  public  opinion  will  demand  that  the 
purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  of  new  bond  i«-ur*  shall  Is-  applied 
Im  staled  in  detail  lit  the  time  of  issue.  When  that  ahull  la* 
done,  the  investor  will  have  an  assurance  that  stock  speculation* 
will  not  Im-  engugetl  in  without  hi*  knowledge  or  implied  consent. 
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NEW  YORK’S  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING 

xr.w  yohk'm  » w TlllKTY-rtii'K-M-niiiY  mi  nicipal  umrK  nriunxc,  moon  to  he  kuttxii  ox  the  site  ok  the  oij>  " wtaath 

/EITIXO  " ItllMHXO  AT  I* ARK  ROW  AMI  (TIAMOTRN  KTIIEKT.  WIIJ.  «ri:VE  AH  A HOME  EOR  THE  VAKHM  R HEI'A HTM l-X YH  AKI>  MI'RKAI'H 
OF  THE  lAN'AL  OOTKHXMEXT.  Now  M'ATTEKKIi  AHOIT  THE  CTTT.  THE  EXTREME  JIEHJIIT  of  THE  MTHUTt'RE  Mill  IIE  a.*»U  FEET 
I > K A W N BY  VERNON  HOWE  HAlLfcY 
tX-r  /*.». f,  SI) 
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This  Land  of  Opportunity 

THE  STORY  OF  A MAN  WHO  STAYED  “ON  HIS  JOB” 

By  JOHN  KIMBERLY  MUMFORD 


A LITTLE  while  ago  a boy  of  some  >li 
Hen  ymrs  «"n  <>•  a reputable  physi 
nan  in  Brooklyn.  Inir.ii  nrd  by  aome 
iirlii«i<>ii  or  distorted  notion  tt»ul  hi* 
own  affair*.  or  about  a jfirl — anyway,  with  a 
twisted  |rr»|wllir.  un«1  larking  a level  l»e»<i 
— leaped  fr«on  the  llroukly  n Bridge  span  and 
put  an  end  to  him-wll.  He  had  been  given 
all  the  advantages  of  schooling.  had  a mm 
fortahle  borne.  and  everv  chance  in  tlir 
world  to  make  a *ucrc«*lui  man  of  hiriwlf 
Among  t lie  |Mp<  r*  which  were  taken  from 
his  pocket  * after  his  lifeless  body  waa  ear 
tied  to  aliore  wax  a letter,  addressed  by  the 
manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
< ump'iny  in  Brooklyn.  M.  J.  Hayden,  to  W. 

II-  Sombier,  manager  of  the  Sixth  Street 
iifl'ire,  recommending  the  N»v  to  Mr.  Sum  bier. 

and  asking  that  lie  lie  allowed  to  practise  irh-grapny  on  the  office 
instrument*.  and  anii>tn|  in  every  way  possible. 

It  was  a diance  thrown  away. 

No  matter  how  neli  tbi*  euuutry  may  lie  in  oppnrt unity;  no 
matter  liow  free  the  field;  no  matter  Iwwr  great  the  need  for  men — 
and  particularly  for  thr  man;  no  matter  how  big  Hie  reward  that 
wait*  upon  work  and  ability.— the  decisive  tailor  in  every  case 
abides  in  tlie  man  himwlt.  in  lit*  grit  and  resolution,  in  Ilia  read I • 
««»  to  wire  the  eliancr.  hang  to  it.  ami  turn  it  to  profit. 

Now  ice  how  contrast*  obtrude  themselves. 

A day  or  two  ulter  reading  the  n.w-|>a|-r  account*  of  thi*  lan'* 
finish.  i sat  in  tlie  executive  ofDrea  of  the  New  Yoyk  Central  lUil 
mad.  upstair*  in  tlie  lirand  < Vntral.  talking  with  a quiet, 
straightforward,  turn  noun  lie.  I.  and  smooth  shaven  man.  whoo  gray 
liair  seemed  somehow  out  of  place  with  his  still  youthful  face  ami 
keen,  penet rating  blue  gray  «<•*. 

He  wm  W.  C.  Brown,  senior  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  the  l^ke  Slmre.  and  other  paid*  comprising  the  Vanderbilt 
lines.  Now.  vice-president  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  is  a good 
deal  of  a job.  fn  the  average  titiien  it  I*  suggestive  ot  money, 
dignity,  and  inlluciice.  private  ear*,  and  a comtortahle  time 
generally;  but  to  the  man  who  hold*  it  it  mean*  work,  Idg  work. 

Wherever  the  gnaning  of  the  r*iln>ud  construction  gang'* 
steam  shovel  break*  the  silence  of  the  wilderness,  wherever  ear 
wheels  turn,  wherever  hoard*  of  railroad  director*  meet  t*.  adjust 
the  alfnir*  of  great  milr.nd  system*  throughout  the  United  States, 
there  W t . Brown  i«  known  «*  a man  who  made  himself.  who 
took  tlie  hard  end  of  ihr  game,  and  won  out. 

When  T J.  I 'otter,  now  dead,  wa«  vice-president  of  the  l ninn 


V.  C.  Brown 

skmok  vut  rummor  or  Tin; 
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Pacific,  he  told  this  story,  which  in  a way 
condense*  W.  C.  Brown*  railroad  history, 
and  reveal*  the  underlying  reason  of  hi* 
success. 

Before  going  over  to  the  Union  Pacific  Mr. 
Potter  was  for  many  years  head  of  the  Bur- 
lington system,  in  which  Mr.  Brown  was 
working  his  way  to  the  lop. 

" I'll  bet,”  said  Mr.  Potter,  one  day  in 
Chicago,  “ Brown  doesn't  know  what  first  at- 
tracted my  attention  to  him,  and  gave  him 
his  real  start  to  preferment  in  the  Burling- 
ton company.  It  >vaa  a very  little  thing  in 
a way.  .Along  in  the  winter.of  1877-78  we 
had  a succession  of  fierce  snowstorm*,  block- 
ade*. nnd  all  sort*  of  trouble.  One  Sunday 
night  there  was  a particularly  heavy  storm, 
and  as  the  wind  whistled  about  tlie  house 
aad  Hie  snow  heat  against  the  windows  it  wakened  me.  and  I slept 
very  little  from  that  time  until  It  was  lime  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. thinking  of  ibe  probable  condition  of  things  on  the  road.  I went 
to  the  office  unusually  early,  ami  just  a*  I reached  the  office  door 
I saw  Jerry  llosford.  then  our  superintendent  of  stock  yards, 
wading  tin-. ugh  the  snow,  coming  up  from  the  direction  of  the 
river.  He  had  evidently  come  across  the  Ice  from  the  stock  yards 
ut  East  Burlington. 

" I noticed  a young  fellow  trudging  along  in  the  snow  beside 
llosford.  who  Iwije  him  'good  morning’  just  before  he  reached  the 
office  door,  and  started  up  the  street. 

" After  inquiring  of  ||o*f<>rd  »n  regard  to  condition*  during  the 
night,  and  Is-mg  informed  that  three  or  lour  hundred  car  loud*  of 
»toefc  were  comfortably  housed  in  the  |>en*  and  slu'd*  at  East 
Burlington,  I said  to  him.  ’ Who  was  that  young  fellow  who  came 
over  with  you?' 

“*Hi*  name  is  Brown.'  said  llosford-  ‘lie's  one  of  tile  train 
ilc* jiat client.  His  I rick  i*  from  four  o'clock  in  the  allernoon  until 
midnight;  but  when  he  was  ndu-ved  last  niglit  the  storm  was  at 
it*  worst,  mid  it  seemed  doubtful  il  we  were  going  to  be  able  to 
get  tlie  atock  through  und  unloaded  at  the  yard*;  so  instead  of 
going  homo  and  going  lo  tied  wlu-n  hi*  regular  work  ended,  he 
volunteered  to  help  me  about  my  work,  nnd  I don't  know  how  I'd 
have  got  along  without  him.’ 

“ I made  a note  ol  Brmvn,  right  then  and  there,”  said  Mr. 
Potter.  “lor  that.  1 thought,  was  ihe  kind  of  man  it  was  to  the 
company's  interest  to  push  along  But  he  didn’t  want,  pushing.  All 
lirown  ever  wanted  was  a chance.  He  lurnislicd  the  motive  power 
himself." 


When  W.  C Brown  worked  with  Jerry  Hoaiord  to  save  the  Cattle  for  the  Burlingtoo 
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It  was  with  this  anecdote  in  memory  that  I visited  the  Central 
office*,  and  wa*  ushered  in  for  an  hour's  t-uim-rsatian  with  the  man 
of  whom  it  was  told. 

We  talked  about  railroads,  and  men  of  business  cuiidl lions,  and 
the  early  history  of  the  country,  and  fanning  and  taxes,  and 
other  things. 

“ Mr.  Browa,”  I said.  " would  you  tjiind  telling  me  where  and 
when  you  began  railroading,  and  in  what  capacity?” 

At  first  he  didn't  want  to  talk  about  himself.  It  is  a note* 
worthy  and  interesting  truth  that,  first  and  last,  these  men  who 
have  "fought  circumstances  and  triumphed  over  them,  who  have 
come  through  by  the  hardest  to  positions  of  big  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. are  men  of  very 
few  words,  and  modest  re- 
garding themselves  and  their 
achievements,  almost  to  the 
point  of  bash  fulness. 

” I want,”  said  I.  ” to  find 
out  whether  the  workingman  of 
to-day,  under  the  regime  of 
great  corporation*,  has  as  good 
a chance  of  success  us  the  men 
of,  say.  the  two  preceding 
generations  had:  whether  it  is 
true  that  the  trust  and  the  big 
railroad  corporations  • rob  the 
poor  boy  of  his  opportunity.’  ” 

“Rob  him  of  it!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “ The  opportunity  to- 
day. for  every  boy  and  every 
man  in  the  "ranks,  is  twenty 
times — yes,  more  than  twenty 
times — what  it  was;  and  any 
man  who  worked  his  way  and 
is  anywhere  near  the  top  now 
will  tell  you  the  same  thing, 
because  he  knows— know*  what 
hr  had  to  do  and  what  i*  being 
done  for  boys  at  the  present 
time.  To  prove  this  is  the 
simplest  kind  of  a task.  It's 
easy  enough  to  ss*e  that  the 
enormous  expansion  of  railruads 
and  of  ma n u fact un-s,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  mechanisms — 
in  short,  the  almost  immeasur- 
able growth  of  the  work  to  be 
done — make  a demand  for  more 
men  and  lor  the  best  men. 

Absolutely  the  only  limit  to 
what  a man  may  accomplish  to- 
day ulong  these  lines  is  the 
limit  fixed  by  his  ability  and  bis 
willingness.” 

M But  where  did  you  start 
yourself?"  It  was  the  live 
proof  that  I was  after. 

” Why.”  he  replied,  " I start- 
ed working  on  the  section 
out  West,  and  wooding  engines 
— Just  an  everyday  section 
hand,  and  glad  of  the  job,  1 
was  sixteen  years  old  then.*' 

“ And  what  was  the  next 
step!” 

“The.  next  step  aus- learning 
telcgruphv.  I mid  n chance 
now  umi  then  to  help  the 
station  agent  in  my  » pa  re  time, 
and  we  got  pretty  friendly,  and 
finally  he  let  me  come  into  the 
office  nights  after  coming  from 
the  section  and  practise,  after 
1 had  learned  the  code  and 
something  about  the  key.” 

Merc.  then,  was  a different 
kind  of  l*>y --a  boy  who  was 
earning  hi*  living  already,  and 
wu*  hound  to  fit  him -■  if  to  earn 
a better  one.  A bare  chance 
at  a telegraph  in*tnimcnt  was 
his  iais*[Hirt  to  fortune. 

" Mr.  llrown."  I said,  **  I 
In-ard  a story  about  you  onre, 
which  lit*  in  pretty  well  right  here,  and  I'd  like  to  know  if  you 
remember  it.” 

He  smiled  broadly  at  the  recital  of  Mr.  Rotter's  story. 

" Yes."  he  said,  “ that  happened,  all  right.  I shall  never  for- 
get that  night,  aud  the  time  wc  hud  with  that  hunch  of  cattle.” 

**  But  Mr.  Roller  said  that  was  where  you  started  to  be 
general  manager  of  the  Burlington.” 

“ Well,”  lie  replied,  ” if  Mr.  Roller  said  so,  it  was  so,  because 
he  wu*  certainly  in  a position  to  know.  But  I certainly  hadn't  any 
design*  on  the  general  management  of  tin*  system  that  night, 
when  I went  up  umi  offerrd  to  give  llosfnnl  a hand  with  the  ulcer*. 
( knew  the  work  liad  to  la-  done,  atul  it  wu*  more  than  he  could 
liundlc  alone.  1 just  volunteered,  und  did  all  I could  in  the 
emergency,  as  part  of  the  day's  work.  It  didn’t  oeeur  to  me  then 
a*  anything  particularly  worth  mentioning  or  deserving  of  *|s'cial 
recognition,  but  sinee  ibeu,  in  positions  where  1 have  liad  large 


responsibilities  .and  large  bodies  of  men  to  handle,  I have  come  to 
rcali»-.  much  more  than  I did  then,  that  it  is  that  kind  of  spirit 
and  that  kind  of  service  that  make  men  of  value  to  their 
employers." 

Reverting  to  hi*  effort  to  learn  telegraphy  he  continued: 

“ I stuck  at  it  until  I In-came  fairly  competent,  and  at  last  got 
a job  a*  a regular  operator  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  HU 
Raul.  That  was  thirty-seven  year*,  ago — thirty-seven  years  ago.” 
As  he  said  it,  thirty-seven  year*  ago  seemed  a parlous  long  time, 
.lust  how  long,  und  how  parked  with  work  and  with  application 
to  t lie  duty  nearest  to  hand  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure, 
unless  one  could  hear  from  such  a man's  own  tips  the  intimate 
story  of  his  toils  aud  trials  und 
disappointments  and  persist- 
ence. and  these  are  the  tilings 
that  such  men  remember  for  the 
scars  they  have  left,  but  never 
talk  about. 

But  for  lack  of  the  personal 
narrative,  and  for  the  sake  of 
demonstration.  I have  recourse 
again  to  the  Hingraphical  Di- 
rectory of  Unit  tray  Official*. 
and  1 read  this  record  of  con- 
secutive service  after  1870,  the 
year  when  W.  Brown  row 
from  section  hand  to  t he  rank 
and  pay  of  telegraph  operator 
on  the  t'hicagu,  Milwaukee,  and 
St-  Raul. 

“ March  1870  to  June  1872, 
telegraph  operator  on  the  same 
road;  June  1872  to  March  1875. 
train  dispatcher  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Rd.;  March  1875  to  June 
1870,  train  dispatcher  Chicago, 
Roek  Island  & Pacific  Ky-; 
June  1870  to  Jan.  J880.  train 
dispatcher  Chicago,  Burlington 
& Quincy  Rd. ; Jan.  1880  to 
Jan.  1881,  chief  train  dis- 
patcher. same  road:  Jan.  1881 
to  July  1884,  train  master; 
July  1884  to  Jan.  1887,  assist- 
ant. superintendent;  -Ian.  1887 
to  Aug.  18110,  superintendent, 
same  road;  Aug.  18181  to  Jan. 
18116,  general  manager  of  the 
Hannibal  tt  St.  Joseph  and 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  & 
Council  Blurt-  Rds.  ( Burling- 
ton System)  May  1891  to  -Ian. 
1890,  also  general  manager, 
Chicago.  Burlington  & Kansas 
City  Ky  and  St.  Louis,  Keokuk 
and  Northwestern  Rd;  Jan. 
1890  to  July  1901.  general 
manager  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Rd:  July  1001  to  Feb. 
1002,  Vice-president  and  <!en- 
eral  Manager  of  laike  Shore  A 
Mirhiguu  Southern  Ky:  Feb. 
1005  to  date,  also  Vice-presi- 
dent of  tin*  Michigan  Central 
and  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago & St.  I.iiiiis  Rv.  West 
Shore  Rd..  New  York  4 Ottawa 
and  Ottawa  and  New  York 
Hy*.,  Rut lund  Rd.  und  Indiana, 
Illinois  4 Iowa  Rds-” 

If  you  have  read  this  record 
through  carefully,  as  you 
should,  you  will  have  noticed 
that  there  is  no  hiatus,  no 
empty  space  of  idle  years,  or  of 
year*  spent  in  alien  oceupa 
tioim;  that  the  man  luis  been 
"on  his  job"  continuously 
from  sixteen  year*  of  age  till 
now,  and  next  July  lie  will 
be  lifly-ffvr.  You ’will  have 
noticed,  moreover — aud  it  is 
true  of  all  these  men  — that  at  a certain  point  his  jobs 
Ix-gan  to  overlap,  and  he  had  more  than  one  gnat  interest 
in  charge.  That  wa*  the  time  when  the  consolidation  of  railroad* 
romnu-nrvd.  and  small  roads  began  to  be  merged  into  the  greater 
“ systems."  the  process  which  the  agitators  would  have  us  believe 
nliolishrs  opportunity  und  doc*  away  with  the  demand  for  men. 
That  i*  tin-  mistake  mane  ps*»pl<  make.  It  is  that  very  proceeding, 
so  often  repeated  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  years, 
that  ha-  made  the  big  opportunity,  the  chance  for  which  the  right 
man  ha*  btvn  in  preparation  through  long  years  of  incessant 
application.  It  i-  in  that  <-ri*i*  ilia*,  the  br*i  man  wins. 

In  view  of  all  this,  in  view  of  the  “get  rich  quick"  mania 
which  pnwM-ssrw  the  young  non  of  to-day.  Mr.  Brown's  reply  to 
tlio  next  inquiry  was  instructive. 

I asked  him  what  he  considered  the  most  imj»ortant  factor  in 
his  advancement. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AGO 

Frederick  D.  Underwood,  now  president  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, was  a freight  brakeman  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul. 

W.  H.  Truesdale,  now  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Western,  was  a freight-house  clerk  on  the  Rock- 
ford, Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis. 

W.  H.  Newman,  now  president  of  the  New  York  Central 
System,  was  a freight  clerk  on  the  Texas  Pacific. 

Albert  J.  Karting,  now  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paid,  was  a hard-working  telegraph  operator  on  the 
old  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  up  in  Wisconsin. 

W.  C Brown,  now  senior  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Central  System,  was  a section  hand  and  loaded  wood  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul. 

George  B.  Harris,  now  president  of  the  Chicago.  Burling- 
ton, and  Quincy,  was  a paymaster's  clerk  on  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph. 

Marvin  Hughitt,  now  president  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, was  a train  dispatcher  on  the  Illinois  Central 

J.  T.  Harahan,  now  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was 
foreman  of  a construction  gang  on  the  Louisville  and 
Naahville. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  now  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  was 
a messenger  boy  in  the  old  Union  Station  at  St.  Louis. 

Theodore  P.  Shoots,  who,  in  addition  to  being  president 
of  the  Alton  and  Dover  Leaf  Lines,  was  chairman  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Interborough,  was  water  boy  of  a construction  train  on  the 
little  Atbia  and  Centerville  Railroad  out  in  Iowa. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  now  president  o!  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  was  a ticket  agent  on  the  Galveston,  Houston,  and 
Henderson  Railroad  in  Texas. 

T.  M.  Emerson,  now  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  was  a freight  clerk  on  the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie. 
and  Cincinnati. 

George  W.  Stevens,  now  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  was  an  office  messenger  for  the  B.  and  O. 

Lucius  Tattle,  now  president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
was  a ticket  clerk  on  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  Fish- 
kill  Road. 

Samuel  M.  Felton,  now  president  of  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral, was  a rodman  on  the  Chester  Creek  Railroad,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

J.  A.  Edaon,  now  president  of  the  Kansas  City  and 
Southern,  was  a telegraph  operator  on  the  Lake  Shore. 

Milton  H.  Smith,  now  president  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  was  an  operator  on  the  Mississippi  Central. 

L.  E.  Johnson,  now  president  of  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern, was  a fireman  on  the  C.  B.  and  Q. 

Frederick  A.  Delano,  now  president  of  the  Wabash, 
was  a journeyman  machinist  on  the  C.  B.  and  Q. 

The  sum  total  of  the  annual  Hilaries  of  throe  nineteen 
men,  not  to  mention  their  tncvm*  a from  in  noted  oavingo, 
i$  more  than  three  quarters  of  a million  Of  dollars. 
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Theodore  P.  Shonts 
PRESIDENT  or  TIIE  INTER- 
Honor mi 


• C«7 r«» 

E.  B.  Thomas  W.  H.  Trueadale  W.  A.  Garrett 


PRESIDENT  or  THE  LEUIOII  PRESIDENT  OP  TIIE  DEL*-  PRESIDENT  OP  TIIE  8EA- 
V ALLEY  WARE.  LACKAWANNA,  AND  BOARD  AIR  LINE 

WESTERN 


J.  T.  Harahan  F.  A.  Delano 

PRESIDENT  or  THE  ILLINOIS  PRESIDENT  or  THE  WAIIASII 
cumu.  RAILROAD 


RAILROAD  PRESIDENTS  OF  TO-DAY  WHO  STARTED  AS  WORKING  BOYS 
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The  Man  who  doesn't  get  to  be  an  Official  of  the  Company 


Figuring  how  he  can  Step  Ahead  of  Somebody  Else 


“.lust  sticking  at  it,”  he  said,  "and  making  a business  of  my 
businesa,  filling  every  job  I got  as  well  as  1 knew  how.  I think 
that  under  present  conditions,  and  |NThaps  under  any  conditions, 
it  is  more  or  less  of  a mistake  to  preach  to  young  mm  that  tliey 
should  fix  for  themselves  a spec-lfic  goal,  and  strive  toward  it, 
keep  it  eternally  in  night,  ami  never  let  anything  distract  their 
attention  from  it.  If  a fellow  seta  out  with  that  idea  he  la  apt  to 
become  an  office  politic-inn,  und  he  wastes  mure  time  figuring  how  he 
is  going  tn  get  the  step  over  somebody  else  than  he  expeuda  in  at- 
tending to  the  business  in  liund. 

"The  thing  is  to  bend  every  energy  in  him  to  doing  to-day,  as 
well  as  it  ran  tie  done,  what  he  luts  to  do.  The  man  who  does  that 
needn't  worry  about  promotion,  lie  doesn't  have  to  look  or  scheme 
for  promotion.  1'iomotion  will  look  for  him.  There  is  too  much 
to  Is*  done  for  any  man  to  be  overlooked  whn  is  able  to  turn  to 
and  dn  it.  and  who  is  willing  to  do  it.  Willingness  is  a big  item. 
It  ia  positively  essential  that  a man  In-  on  good  terms  with  his  job, 
even  if  it  isn't  all  he'd  like  it  to  Is-,  and  that  lie  should  make  every 
day’s  work  the  very  Ix-st  day's  work  lie  ran  tin.  The  switchman 
who  Is  forever  thinking  how  much  better  yard  master  he  would 
make  tluin  the  man  who  has  the  job  over  him  is  hurting  his  chance 
of  ever  being  a yardmaster,  if  he  only  knew  it,  because  he  is 
diminishing  bis  elli- 
clency,  and  it's  effi- 
ciency that  counts. 

“ A man  does  bet- 
ter simply  to  apply 
himself  to  every  day’s 
duty  a-  it  come* 
along.  In  that  way 
be  misses  nothing,  be 
masters  his  position, 
and  fits  himself  for 
a bigger  one  quicker 
than  lie  could  by  any 
other  means;  and  us 
for  advancement,  it 
will  rotne  looking  for 
him.  because,  as  I 
said  In-fore,  there  is 
a vast  demand  for 
roni|iett-nt  men  in  the 
high  position*. 

••  .lust  look  over 
the  fields  the  fart  is 
that  there  is  more 
money  Hum  ever,  and 
the  op|H>rtiinil irs  are 
greater  Hum  ever. 

Why.  as  railroading 
is  done  nowadays, 
there  are  more  siipcr- 
inti-ndents  than  there 
were  conductors  wlu-ii 
1 started,  and  more  . 
general  managers  tiow 


A Chance  at  a Telegraph  Instrument  was  hia  First  Passport  to  Fortune 


than  there  were  superintendents  then.  Now  if  you  take  a cor- 
responding increase  in  all  the  othrr  grades  you  will  get  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  and  the  chance  it  offers.  I>o 
you  rralixe  that  out  of  the  XO .000.000  population  that  the  1'nited 
States  are  credited  with,  more  tluin  one- fortieth  part  today  is 
composed  of  men  employed  l»y  railroads?  .And  that  the  wages  are 
double,  to  each  man,  what  were  paid  thirty  years  ago  for  the  same 
hours  of  work?  That  means  something. 

" Another  factor  that  makes  for  rapid  promotion  for  young  men 
nowadays  is  that  the  conditions  wear  men  out  quicker.  The  ten- 
sion is  greater,  necessarily,  as  the  meclumism  grows  bigger  and 
more  complicated.  Men  used  to  stay  in  a job  until  they  were 
simply  played  out.  and  in  vane  cases  actually  died  of  old  age 
while  still  in  the  service.  They  can’t  do  that  now.  Men  have  to 
raaku  way  for  younger  men  at  a yery  much  earlier  age.” 

" But."  1 asked,  " is  it  the  workingman  in  this  country  who 
gets  tn  the  top  in  these  big  industrial  concerns  and  big  railroad 
systems?  Or  is  it  the  other  man?" 

" You  don't  have  to  go  far  to  get  that  question  answered."  he 
replied.  "Any  man  who  knows  railroads  and  the  operators  of 
railroads  will  tell  you  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  men  who 
are  in  charge  in  the  highest  branches  of  railroad  operation  to- 
day are  men  who 
have  come  up  from 
the  ranks,  and  not  by 
any  short  cuts  cither, 
but  straight  along  the 
hard  road,  f nan  one 
position  to  the  next 
above  it.  and  often- 
times have  stuck  in 
a single  job  until 
they  thought  they 
hud  reached  the  limit 
of  their  possibilities. 

'*  School*  are  being 
started  in  order  to  fit 
boy*  to  In-  better  work- 
men. to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  quicker  be- 
coming foremen  and 
superintendents.  And 
Hits  is  for  the  boy  in 
the  shops,  for  the  son 
of  the  workingman. 
What  must  the  need 
be,  do  you  think, 
when  n corporation 
pays  boys  n-gular 
wages  lor  going  to 
school,  and  accepting 
n technical  training 
providtsl  at  the  com- 
|mnv*a  expense? 

" Need  more  be 
said?" 
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A Notable  Woman  Sculptor 


By  LOUISE  COLLIER  WILLCOX 


Helen  Feme  worth  Mun 


Ml  S S Helm  F a r n s- 
worth  Mmim.  whose 
remarkable  |*>rtrait 
medallion  ol  Edward  Mac- 
I Kiw  i- 1 1 hiu  been  rxbibitrd  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
in  l'hiladrltdtia  this  year, 
and  at  the  Fine  Art*  in  New 
York,  wtt  for  many  year* 
the  favorite  and  moat  prom- 
ising pupil  of  Augustus  St.- 
4 «au>l**ft!t.  Her  career  a*  a 
sculptor  ia  a notable  one. 
she  began  while  vet  a child 
in  her  home  in  \Vi«c«n*m  by 
making  figure*  out  of  the 
clay  in  the  harts  yard  and 
baking  them  in  her  mother'*  oven.  When  she  was  seven  year*  old 
*he  made  a bust  of  Apollo  which  look  the  pma  at  the  County 
Fair  and  won  her  in  the  county's  weekly  paper  her  tir»t  newspaper 
notice.  When  she  an*  fourteen,  and  still  having 
had  no  le**on»  except  such  drawing  a*  i* 
taught  in  the  public  school*,  she  won  the  prize 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition  tor  I lie  he*t  *ym 
bolieal  figure  of  the  Estate  of  Wisconsin  \\  hen 
the  time  came  to  work  mi  her  statue  on  the 
ground*.  *he  went  to  Chicago  with  her  »i*ter, 
just  two  year*  older  than  herself,  and  there  set 
to  work  on  her  figure.  In  making  "he  outer 
covering  to  the  hgure.  Mis*  Mean,  in  her  inex- 
perience ami  ignorance,  made  it  much  too  thick. 

She  then  went  dome  for  the  Christina*  holidays, 
and  when  »hr  returned  her  own  statue  wa*  the 
only  one  of  those  set  up  I tiat  had  withstood  the 
exceptionally  never*  winter. 

With  the  money  which  she  got  lor  her 
“Genius  of  Wisconsin."  Mia*  Mian  went  to 
Pans  and  •tudn-d  at  the  .lutten  Studio  for  several 
years.  SVlule  there  Mr.  St,-(>audens.  noting  her 
exceptional  abilities,  tn-gan  teaching  her  pn- 
vately.  ami  site  afterwards  travelled  quite  ex- 
tensively with  the  St.  Gaudens  lamilv.  Of  her 
later  work  Mr.  M.-tiaudena  once  said:  “It  has 
a mans  strength,  but  the  spiritual  grace  which 
only  a woman*  hand  could  lend  it."  tVn  re- 
turning to  America.  Miss  Means  declined  repeated 
oilers  in>m  Mr.  St.  tiaudens  to  work  in  hi* 
studio  with  and  lor  him.  lerlmg  that  it  was  best 
to  sinke  out  lor  lier*ell,  to  find  her  own  hent 
and  follow  it.  fsinre  then  her  ciin-l  works  have 
been  the  lile-ai/r  statue  of  Frances  K.  Willard, 
whteh  now  stamis  in  thr  l aintoi  m Washington, 
and  “The  fountain  of  I, lie.  whirh  was  awarih-d 
1 he  nir-dal  at  the  hL  hulls  Kxposition.  “The 
Fountain  of  Life"  is  at  once  the  m*»st  ambitious 
and  most  significant  of  Mi*a  Mear-  s work.  The 


upright  plane  of  the  piece  is  divided  by  plain  Doric  pillars  Into 
three  panels.  The  first  panel  contains  the  standing  figure  of  a 
woman  lieu  ring  a cup  ami  leaning  against  the  vigorous  root*  of  a 
great  grape-vine;  in  her  face  is  the  sleep  ol  nearience.  the  profound 
slumber  which  precedes  live  wakening  of  con*ciousnes*.  Heneath 
the  panel  are  the  word*:  " Lo,  Alpha  dreams,  hearing  her  cup.  And 
the  line  i fif  th  strung  through  lung  time.”  The  central  panel, 
from  which  the  water  Hows,  represents  n rugged  mountainside. 
The  vine  has  passed  through  from  lire  first  panel,  and  here  bear* 
luxuriant  fruit  and  leafage.  \ slight,  cowering  girl's  form,  faintly 
reminding  one,  by  its  slim  childish  structure,  of  Watts  figure  of 
Life  in  “ Love  and  Lite. " bend*  forward,  setting  her  up*  lo  the  rim 
of  a cup  which  sire  is  taking  from  a kneeling  vouth.  The  two  forms 
of  juveneaccnce  are  wonderfully  symlsilimi.  'lire  youth,  about 
whose  head  and  Hlrmilders  tire  vine  drop*  heavy  cluster*  of  grapes, 
rx prc**e*  in  every  line  of  his  vigorous  young  Im»iv  the  courage 
and  the  exuberance  of  young,  animal  existence.  'I  he  very  coursing 
of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  the  rippling  of  muscles,  the 
awakened  spirit  of  tight  and  struggle,  all  show  in  the  marble.  He 
bold*  up  the  cup  with  the  look  of  ma*tery  and  confidence,  while  the 


Lnpy  riant,  mioj  by  listen  F Meat. 

Miaa  Meats'*  Medallion  ol  Edward  Mac  Dow  ell 


“ The  Fountain  of  Life*'*  Medal  Winner  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 


little,  wavering  girls  figure.  Icnrful  of  the  impending  awakening 
of  fuller  mii*riou»iir*a,  t rein  I dr*  and  hesitate*  for  one  last  look  of 
tenderne**  ere  she  surrender*  ami  drink*  of  the  cup  of  life.  It 
hear*  thr  motto:  " Till  nut  of  ulumlo  r and  the  strength  of  steep 
f.ife  quickens  and  the  hopeful  rup  of  eunsriousmess  drams  deep.” 
The  third  pamd  gives  I lie  final  stage  in  thr  human  drutna,  the  point 
of  detachment.  Tire  vine  lias  reached  Us  eml.  One  cluster  of 
grape*  and  two  leave*  reach  over  into  the  third  panel.  where  a 
nimbus  ot  rays  I nun  atom*  strike*  about  the  head  of  the  youth, 
winged  now,  and  holding  up  to  hi*  Maker  again  the  cup  of  con- 
sciousness. “ And  f.u!  Omega,  angel  of  the  after  life,  Lifts  the  nip, 
un  offering  to  the  Maker.  ' 

There  is  profound  sign i lira tu-e  in  the  young  sculptor's  conception 
of  the  prenatal  sleep  a*  feminine,  the  passive,  creative  power,  but 
of  detachment,  the  filial  surrender  aflcr  conlliet.  a*  masculine. 

Two  other  works  of  Miss  Mear*  that  should  Is-  mentioned  are 
the  MacDowdl  medallion,  and  the  beautiful  medallion  hearing  the 
title  ” Klimhetb  Mear*.  A Mother." 

Upon  the  Mac  Dowell  medallion  are  l lie  words  which  the  composer 
has  inscribed  at  the  beginning  of  his  “Norse"  Sonata: 

'*  Night  had  fallen  on  a day  of  deed*;" 
and  a liar  of  music  from  the  Sonata  Tragica,  which  in  one  of 
those  Heeling  moment*  when  consciousness  of  his  surrounding* 
visit. *1  the  dying  composer,  he  himself  designated  as  the  line* 
he  wished  put  on  the  medallion.  In  the  hand*  ot  the  sitting  figure, 
which  ar.-  wonderfully  modelled.  the  artist  has  conveyed  the 
delicacy  of  the  com  (Miser 'a  sense  of  touch,  the  infinite  sensitiveness 
of  the  linger  tip*.  Pathetic,  tragic,  beautiful,  and  yet  quite 
simple,  the  figure  sits  there  in  the  cushioned  chair,  hi*  one-time 
power  over  an  artistic  nn-dium  still  lending  strength  and  dignity 
to  the  stricken  figure. 
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A State’s  Antidote  for  Crime 

THE  WORKINGS  OF  THE  PROBATION  SYSTEM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By  REV.  FRANK  B.  SLEEPER 


f 


•Till K time  hint  gone  by  when  so  much  punish- 
ment, administer**!  (or  mo  much  crime, 
can  to  called  justice.  The  moral  ledger 
of  life  will  not  tolunce  in  this  dehit  and 
credit  way.  And  genuine  reformation  i- 
of  inlinitely  greater  worth  than  punish- 
ment. It  is  the  general  realization  of  this 
that  has  brought  about  the  probation  »y»- 
tem  for  offender*. 

The  true  humanitarian  doctrine  makes 
two  positive  demand*.  Firstly,  the  largest 
lasting  good  and  protection  for  society.  Secondly,  helping 
the  olTender  against  the  law.  if  he  so  desires,  to  attain  to 
an  honest  life.  "He  i*  a man  for  a'  that,  and  a'  that."  He  is 
grandly  worth  the  saving. 

Judge  Daniel  \V.  Bond,  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  futhcr  of  the  probation  system  in  his 
State.  During  the  years  1877  to  18KH,  when  he  was  acting  as 
district  attorney  for  thr  Franklin  and  Hampshire  districts,  he 
begun  practical  proto  lion  work.  If  there  appeared  to  to  reasonable 
hope  that  the  aeciiMsl  would  reform  without  punishment,  he  was 
a Ihm isl  his  liberty  under 
the  surety  of  a * reliable 
friend,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  his  future  con- 
duct continued  good  his 
case  should  not  to  brought 
up  in  court  again.  In  a 
majority  of  instance*  Judge 
Bond  met  with  success^ 

For  fully  thirty  years 
Judgr  Bond  has  given  close 
study  to  this  system,  and  il 
has  c-omr  into  general  use  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  probation  officer 
keeps  all  those  in  his  charge 
under  constant  watch  and 
care  ns  no  court  judge  or 
sheriff  or  ordinary  officer 
can  do.  This  is  his  special 
work.  He  follows  them 
into  their  homes,  the  shop* 
in  which  they  work;  he 
knows  their  urtions  and 
associates.  He  almost  reads 
their  thoughts.  They  can- 
not rsrapr  his  faithful,  kind, 
loving  vigilance.  He  urges: 

“ Do  what  is  right.  Be  hon- 
est. upright  men.” 

The  prototion  officer  is 
required  to  keep  on  his 
books  a full  record  of  each 
cusr.  Ilut  no  one  save  a 

judge  of  the  Superior  Court  may  ever  read  this  record.  No  pry- 
ing public  can  ever  know.  No  detective*  can  ever  dig  up  this 
information.  It.  can  never  Is*  used  a*  evidence  in  court  or  pub- 
lished on  the  witness  stand.  It  is  hmied  in  the  oblivion  of  utter 
forgetfulness.  This  is  worth  everything  to  the  man  seeking  to 
do  right,  that  his  dark  past  can  never  rise  up  against  him. 

There  is  also  large  kindness.  A man  in  sore  need  is  not  turned 
out  starving,  helpless,  hopelt-.*,  and  in  rags,  If  the  prolmtioner  is 
hungry  lie  is  fed.  If  his  clothing  is  very  old  or  ragged  he  may  have 
« new*  suit.  If  l»e  wants  work  it  is  secured  for  him,  if  possible. 
If  the  unfortunate  man  needs  a ticket  to  take  him  to  his  home 
that  ticket  is  bought.  The  prototion  officer  keeps  a financial  ac- 
count with  the  court  ami  is  reimbursed  for  such  expenses.  It  i« 
wondt-rful  what  large  hope  there  is  undrr  thin  system  for  the  man 
who  is  determined  to  do  well. 

The  financial  saving  to  the  State  by  the  prototion  system  is 
very  great.  Reformation  is  cheaper  than  Imprisonment;  even  if 
we  reckon  in  cenl*  and  dollars,  it  pays  to  support  the  system. 
Figures  contpilisl  by  Mr.  Uamsny  show  that  the  prototion  system, 
in  one  year,  lias  saved  the  State  the  cost  of  supporting  1IM 
offender*,  amounting  In  And  he  adds:  “The  young  men 

restored  to  the  community  are  made  law-abiding  citizens.” 

Objection*  other  than  (inane  la  I have  been  made.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  system  encourage*  wrong-doing:  that  it  weaken* 
l In  protection  which  society  mu*l  have.  But  the  very  opposite  of 
lhi«  has  hern  proven.  It  pul*  a premium  on  righteousness,  and  a 
curse  and  judgment  on  evil  such  a*  have  never  l**en  known  before. 
M«  mocr.  it  i»  never  abused  more  than  once  by  the  olTender.  If 
he  fails  to  show  evidence  ••(  reformation  he  i-  promptly  arrested, 
taken  into  court,  and  surrendered  for  punishment.  And  justice 
is  sinnimii'y,  for  there  i«  no  possible  up|s-al  again*!  the  decision 
of  lb*-  prototion  officer.  This  system  is  full  of  kindness  (or  those 
who  wi»li  to  build  a true  life  on  it.  But  it  is  iron  justice  for  tlmsc 
who  abuse  it! 


Rev.  Robert  Walker 


The  prototion  officer  adapts  his  methods  to  the  character  of  his 
charges,  striving  always  to  play  upon  their  totter  nature  and 
bring  nut  the  good.  Here  is  a curious  example: 

In  Middlesex  County  a man  named  Potter  had  been  arrested,  and 
was  allowed  probation,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a chance  to 
reform.  The  prototion  officer  said  to  him:  " I see  two  meu  sitting 
in  your  chair.  The  first  one  ib  wickedly  ruining  his  life,  swear 
ing,  drinking,  carousing.  The  other  is  shaping  his  future  as  the 
potter  shapes  the  day;  his  Angers  have  the  touch  of  beauty  and 
the  divine  as  they  are  fashioning  the  precious  vase.  Which  will 
you  beT”  The  skilful  use  of  the  word  “ potter  ” was  sufficient.  The 
probationer  *nw  the  point.  It  was  his  choice  between  crime  mid 
integrity.  He  said:  " I will  be  a true  man.’’  The  probation 
system  works  along  this  line. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  rector  in  Fast  Cambridge,  uml  pro- 
bation officer,  is  a genuine  enthusiast  in  this  work,  believing 
that  to  exalt  a man  guilty  of  crime  to  a life  of  integrity  la  the 
grandest  moral  accomplishment  possible. 

I was  in  his  home  office  one  evening  as  a boy  was  announced.  I 
started  to  go.  He  said:  “ Do  not  go.  Wait.”  The  hoy,  a flne- 
looking  fellow,  strong  of  body  ami  of  clean  face,  had  been  guilty  of 
larceny,  and  was  under  pro- 
bation. His  sentence,  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  recom- 
mended to  the  judge,  was 
that  he  pay  one  dollar  a 
week  for  a year  until  the 
debt  was  discharged.  11c 
had  come  to  bring  bis  dol- 
lar. I never  witnessed  more 
honest  nr  kinder  treatment 
than  the  toy  received  that, 
night.  Not  one  word  of 
eu-iitiineiitul  gush.  Not  a 
hint  to  lessen  the  evil  of  his 
crime.  But  Mr.  Walker, 
putting  hit*  arm  around 
him.  said:  “You  are  doing 
well.  Keep  on.  I believe 
you  will  to  an  honest  man.” 
Whnt  did  good  Christian 
judgment  demand  in  the 
ease  of  that  boy?  Confine 
him  in  prison  ? Yew.  and  by 
so  doing  put  the  devil's  own 
seal  upon  him  forever.  You 
could  not  possibly  bring 
worse  ruin  to  a young  life 
than  this. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Walker 
is  most  thorough  in  his 
work.  A man  hud  lx*en  ar- 
rested for  drunkenness,  and 
was  his  ward  on  probation. 
Word  came  that  he  had  been 
drinking  again,  and  be  was  sent  for.  Thr  following  conversation 
took  place: 

Probationer:  “ I shall  never  forget  the 
bat  ion.  I have  not  drunk  a drop  since." 

Mr.  Walker:  “ Not  one!  You  would  not  lie  to  me?” 

Probationer:  “Lie  to  you?  No,  never." 

This  question  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  with  the  same 
answer.  Then  Mr.  Walker  said,  “ Pull  your  collar  up  around  vmir 
neck."  The  windows  were  thrown  open.  The  cold  winter  blast 
swept  through  the  room  :•*  they  sat  for  five  minutes  in  perfect 
silence.  After  the  windows  hail  been  closed  Mr.  Walker  said, 
" Now  the  air  is  pure.  It  was  foul  with  all  the  lies  you  had  Im-cii 
telling  me.  When  did  you  drink  lastT”  The  man.  with  will*  ami 
tear*,  answered.  “ Last  night.”  It  was  a strong,  effective  lesson 
and  not  soon  forgotten. 

James  P.  Ramsay,  prototion  officer  in  Middlesex  Superior  Court, 
co-operate*  with  Mr.  Walker  in  much  of  this  probation  work. 
They  have  expended  much  lutor  in  arranging  the  books  of  record 
for  prototion  officers:  in  sending  pamphlet*  out  to  the  public  con- 
taining a summary  of  the  probation  system  and  law*.  Mr.  Ramsay 
has  visited  Scotland,  his  native  country,  giving  address***  there, 
arousing  great  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  his  plan*  for  prototion 
work  have  to-cn  adopted  by  the  governing  council  of  the  city  of 

(jlllSgOW, 

A man  in  Fall  River  had  left  his  wife  and  six  small  children, 
the  oldest  lltirti-eti  years  of  uge.  to  live  with  another  woman.  Hi* 
family  liccaine  a charge  on  the  city.  The  man  and  the  woman  were 
to  tc*1**|  mi  a statutory  charge.  The  man  seemed  penitent  mol 
wi»lii*l  to  return  to  hi*  family.  Ills  wifr  wa*  ready  to  forgive 
him  if  lo*  would  return  ami  provide  for  them.  When  the  case  was 
called  in  court,  pmtotion  was  ordered,  and  the  man  returned  to  hi* 
home.  Six  month.*  later  Mr.  Itnmwiy  visited  hi*  residence  in  Fall 
Riv.-r  and  lent ned  that  hr  hml  woikcd  every  <lav  since  hi*  return, 
mid  given  hi*  wages,  i*!»  per  week,  regularly  to  iiis  wife.  Jjhe  wn« 


James  P.  Ramsay 


I was  put  on  pro- 
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rtrj  grateful  for  what  kid  hcen  done.  Here  is  a raw*  in  which  the 
probation  system  «ii«l  entirely  reform.  It  reunited  that  family, 
rendered  the  wife  glad  and  hnprfnl.  supported  those  rhildrm  with- 
out disgrace.  and  saved  the  rn»n  from  the  haul  grinding  out  of 
hi*  sentence  liehind  prison  walla,  Now  take  this  rase;  A man 
was  in  jail  awaiting  trial  for  hp-uking  and  entering.  Hr  arid 
that  he  was  tempted  to  steal  hreause  of  his  longing  for  liqu* 
he  was  nllnwrd  probation  and  went  away.  After  he  had  gone  a 
young  unman  appeared  with  a three- weeks. old  hatie  in  her  arms, 
and  ehiimrd  t**  he  his  wife.  It  was  discovered  that  she  was  a 
girl  whom  he  had  dreeivrd  and  abandoned  He  was  soon  located 
in  a city  one  hundred  miles  distant,  was  brought  back  and  landed 
in  the  jail  at  Hast  Cambridge.  He  was  ss-ntem-rd  to  hard  labor 
for  one  year. 

Probation  is  no  easy  going  system.  It  means  just  what  it  says. 
It  i*  kindness  to  those  who  are  reformed  by  it.  It  is  an  iron' 
sv«trm  of  inexorable  justice  to  those  who  are  reckless  in  their 
mate  criminality. 

I'rotiution  »ave«  the  lawbreaker  whose  crime  was  doe  to  ignorance 
or  folly,  for  example,  six  young  men  art  fire  to  an  <*ld  f»nrn. 
thinking  that  it  would  make  a tine  illumination  on  the 
eve  of  our  nationul  holiday.  They  did  not  know  that  valuablr 
agricultural  machinery  was  stored  in  the  horn,  They  were  in- 
dicted for  arson.  Judge  IW  nurecy  placed  them  on  probation  on 
condition  that  UWW-tb»  appraised  value  of  the  barn  and  its 
isintent*  Is-  paid  by  them,  as  well  as  g.’>  each  for  court  expense*. 
Fixe  paid  tbeir  share  in  a short  while.  The  sixth  youth  was  given 
his  own  time  Ims-hiim*  of  ill  health  and  of  his  twing  one  of  the 
main  »up|>ort*  of  his  home,  his  father  having  died  wan-  years 
previously.  Tims  not  only  was  the  farmer  saved  the  expense 
of  his  new  mnebinery.  but  the  State  also  profited,  because  the 
voting  men  were  not  imprisoned.  Ami.  greatest  of  all.  was  the  moral 
inilm-nce  exercised  by  tbeir  ntiligation  to  repair  their  wrong. 


•fudge  Bond,  wlioae  whole  interest  is  wrapped  up  in  the  perma- 
nent success  of  hi«  system,  lias  put  the  question,  limg  great,  deep, 
and  lasting  is  the  moral  good  that  the  probation  system  accom- 
plishes? Tn*  public  at  large  has  the  right  to  put  such  a question. 
The  answer  varies  as  it  come*  from  different  sources.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Walker  is  very  careful  and  conscientious  in  the 
estimate  that  he  gives.  He  aaya:  “ Out  of  one  Inindml  that  I take 
under  probation  twenty-five  thoroughly  reform  and  will  stand  inde- 
pendent. and  twenty-five  more  are  doing  well,  but  need  the  proba- 
tion officer  as  a friend.  The  other  fifty  are  in  the  dnuhtful  list. 
Vet.  considering  the  class  of  men  we  arc  dealing  with,  even  these 
figures  indicate  a great  victory." 

Mr.  Ramsay  makes  the  following  estimate:  “ From  dune  |. 

1901.  to  dun**  I.  190T.  I hud  placed  in  my  rare  207  persons  who 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  breaking  and  entering  and  larceny,  Of  this 
number  I.W  are  marked  good,  :N  fair,  an«l  71  were  surrendered  for 
punishment.” 

The  work  of  the  probation  officer  is  far  from  easy.  If  there 
are  roses,  there  are  also  stinging  thorns.  Except  he  have  the  pro 
foundest  love  for  men.  abounding  patience,  and  great  perseverance, 
he  had  better  not  attempt  this  mission.  His  soul  will  be  tested 
to  the  utmost.  At  tituca  there  will  be  »uece«ea,  at  times  the  sad- 
dest and  the  most  provoking  failures.  Many  eases  that  promised 
the  worst  turn  out  the  best,  and  many  cases  that  were  very  hopeful 
go  to  the  had. 

The  great  importance  of  the  probation  system  is  in  its  moral 
work.  Drunkards  have  become  sober.  Defaulters  have  repented, 
and  sought  to  pay  hack  the  money  which  they  had  wrongly  taken. 
Those  guilty  of  a statutory  crime  have  learned  to  live  cleanly; 
husband  and  wife  have  been  reunited.  Jesus  declared  that  tW 
salvation  of  a single  soul  is  worth  more  than  the  uprightness  of 
ninety-nine  just  men.  If  this  be  so,  probation  labor  is  infinite 
in  its  wealth  divine. 


The  New  Science  of  Progeny 

By  FRANK  HOPPER 


iL'RIXt;  the  past  few  months  a new  law  has  come 
to  light,  a discovery  greater  than  any  made  along 
the  same  lines  «in*-e  Wallace,  Darwin,  and  Weis- 
mann  revolutionized  biology.  It  has  reduced  to 
an  exact  sriem-e  what  was  ladievrd  to  be  blind 
chance;  and  incidentally  it  will  pin  re  on  a sure 
basis  the  hitlierto  protdematieal  business  of  stock- 
breeding. 

When  Oregor  Johann  Mendel.  Abbot  of  Brilnn.  died  in  the  year 
1**1.  his  friends  mourned  him  as  a g*ssl  monk,  who  had  dabbled 
in  science  and  puhli-hed  a few  amateurish  papers,  chiefly  upon 
js-ase  and  hawkwreds.  Nobod  v dreamed  that  twenty-four  years  later 
■ Mcitdrli«m  ” would  lie  the  key  that  would  unlock  the  unopened 
doors  behind  which  lay  concealed  the  hidden  mysteries  of  heredity. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  IlNHt  that  Mendel's  (mper*  were  perused 
bv  de  Vries  and  other  botanists;  and  it  was  seven  years  more 
before  his  startling  discoveries  had  been  applied  to  all  organisms 
ami  found  equally  correct  in  every  application. 

Mendel's  experiment*  U-g-aii  in  the  cross-breeding  of  numerous 
varieties  of  |s-ase  that  gr»'W  in  the  monastery  garden.  Among 
other  things,  he  crossed  fall  js-asp  with  dwarf  pease.  sowed  the 
•enh  tluit  resulted.  and  found  that  all  * 1m*  progeny  were  tall.  But 
Mendel  did  not  "top  herr.  ||e  allowed  this  tall  progeny  to  self 
fertilize,  and.  to  Ins  surprise,  found  that  the  next  generation  con 
sisted  of  both  tall  and  dwarf  prune,  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
three  tall  to  one  dwarf  He  then  self- fertilized  the  dwarfs,  and 
found  that  their  descendant*  were  all  dwarfs  through  successive 
generations  *•«  long  as  no  «(*«  lirmliag  occurred;  but  when  In* 
*elf-fer1iltzc«|  the  tall  fs-aso  be  found  that  the  original  proportion 
of  three  to  one  still  held.  Three  of  the  progeny  were  tall  to  each 
that  wa«  dwarf:  hut  two-thirds  of  the  tall  progeny  Were  impure, 
inasmuch  as  they  again  produced  tall  and  dwarf  |w-u*c  in  the  same 
proportion. 

In  brief.  Mendel  discovered  that  in  cnwsbrri-sHng  the  physical 
eharaet  eristic  of  the  doimiiating  |M>rnt  renp|M-urs  through  all 
generations  in  the  general  pr<q>ocl ion  of  three  lo  one.  This  may  be 
iM'tter  shown  in  thr  following  way: 

First  generation;  Tall,  fertilized  by  dwarf. 

Second  generation  - All  lull. 

Third  generation:  Tall  t -\  * : tall  *11);  tall  |C) ; dwarf  (D). 

Fourth  generation  A's  ilou«odillt«  will  tall  forever,  unless 
cross  breeding  oreur*.  D's  d> -ci'mlants  will  Is-  dwarf  forever  It's 
and  f*  descemlants  will  l»-  mixed,  in  the  pro|Mirtion  <>f  thr*se  tall 
to  one  dwarf.  This  fourth  generation  will  reproduce  itself  ex- 
actly as  the  third,  amt  the  eyrie  will  Is-  maintained  forever. 

Mendel  next  experimented  with  round-seed  |*-n*e  ami  wrinkled- 
seed  with  similar  results.  Actually,  nul  of  7324  “red*  produced. 
.'►474  were  round  and  tK.*»0  wrinkled— a ratio  of  2.JM  to  I This 
astonishing  approximation  to  the  previous  results  demonstrated  to 
the  rxpcrinicnter.  if  not  to  science,  the  invariability  of  his  law. 
And  wb.n  he  rrrmeed  pease  having  in  fiat  is  t |hn]s  with  |>case  having 
ismstrietisl  pis|«,  and  pease  having  vi-ltowr  scs-da  with  |mue  having 
green  seed*,  the  law-  wus  found  to  la-  unchangeable. 

Mendel's  year*  of  |vi1ient  c\|s-riineiitation  elo-.nl  with  bis  death, 
but  after  the  r»sli»e»»xery  -»f  lit-  r«-nlts  by  Vries  investigations 
were  made  in  (lie  animal  world-  Japnnew  waltzing  mice  were 
crossed  with  normal  min-,  and.  uince  the  waltzing  habit  is  not 


dominant  in  the  mouse,  hut  abnormal,  the  progeny  were  nnmial 
mice.  But  when  these  were  inbred,  the  waltzing  mouse  appeared 
In  tlie  next  generation  in  the  ratio  of  I to- 3.  That  is  to  any, 
of  every  four  mice  Dun  one  was  a waltzing  mouse  which,  unless 
cross  bred,  could  never  produce  normal  mbs-;  one  was  a normal 
mouse  whose  progeny  could  never  waltz  unless  the  waltzing  strain 
were  reintroduced  by  crossbreeding : and  two  were  normal  mice 
that  reproduced,  in  their  descendants,  one  waltzer  to  every  three 
that  were  normal. 

So  wh«-n  white  Angora  rabbits  were  mated  with  Belgian  hare* 
the  offspring  were  all  apparently  Belgian  bares,  the  dominant  type. 
But  these,  when  inbred,  reproduced  .VI  Belgian  bares  to  17  Angora 
rabbits — again  the  3 to  1 Mendel  formula.  And  these  Angoras, 
mated  to  Angoras,  never  again  developed  in  their  offspring  any  sign 
of  the  Belgian  hare;  while  of  the  53  Belgians,  one-third  produced 
pure  Belgian  hares  and  two-lbirds  Belgian,  and  Angoras. 

This  discovery  was  applird  in  u remarkable  manner  to  the  breed- 
ing of  fowl*,  Breeder*  have  always  found  a difficulty  in  raising 
pure  blue  Andalusians,  for  when  two  blue  Andalusians  are  crossed 
one  half  of  the  progeny  alone  are  blue  and  the  rent  block  or  black 
and  white.  In  the  light  thrown  out  by  Mendel's  formula,  it  was 
suggested  that  thr  blue  fowl  might  la-  the  hybrid  offspring  of  n 
black  cro**ed  with  a black  and  white.  This  actually'  proved  to 
l»*  the  case.  On  crossing  a black  fowl  with  a black  ami  white 
alt  t la-  progeny  proved  In  la-  blue,  and  it  w«*  not  until  these  nil- 
blue  descendants  were  inbred  that  the  black  and  black  and  white 
reappeared  in  the  Mcndrlinn  projiurtionn.  So  to-day  thr  updo-dute 
hreeder  of  blue  Andalusians  doe*  not  mate  two  blue  fowl*,  but 
black  with  black  and  white — and  all  the  progeny  are  blue! 

In  short,  breeding,  which  has  la-en  considered  the  industry  that 
foretold  the  least  certain  results,  is  licing  reduced  to  an  exact 
science.  The  breeder  of  olants  or  animals,  who,  formerly  discarded 
bis  hybrids  as  valurle**.  knows  now  that  in  the  next  generation  all 
possible  forms  mw#f  appear,  and  that  half  will  breed  true  to  their 
own  exterior  form  forever,  while  list  If  will  throw  off  different  form* 
in  the  proportion  of  3 to  1.  Again,  the  "pure  bred"  horse,  dog. 
or  cattle  no  longer  consists  of  the  progeny  of  a long  line  of  " pure 
bred  ” ancestors,  but  can  be  calculated  with  certainty  by  the  Men* 
delian  formula. 

And  man’  Tluit  is  the  question  that  lushes  in  **n  us.  Experi- 
ments so  far  made  would  «ecm,  naturally,  to  include  him.  For 
instance,  rye  coloration  has  l*oen  divided  into  clear  blue,  or  simplex 
ami  duplex,  or  brown,  ringed,  spotted,  etc.  The  duplex  cve  is  the 
dominant  and  whereas  children  of  two  blue-eyed  parents  are 
shown  to  la-  invariably  blur-eyed,  children  of  parents  one  or  both 
of  whom  are  duplex-eyed  follow  the  Mrmk'linn  law. 

The  duration  of  human  life  obviously  militates  against  observa- 
tion through  the  required  number  of  generations,  while  the  small 
progeny  of  the  human  family  prevents  accurate  calculation,  but 
Farnbee  lias  traced  through  four  generations  the  children  of  a 
family  that  possessed  a certain  deformity  of  the  lingers.  In  this 
case  the  deformity  was  the  dominant  character  -not  lire  normal 
condition — and  it  was  »hnwn  that  all  who  did  not  inherit  it  could 
not  transmit  it.  even  when  two  normal  members  intermarried,  any 
more  than  the  dwarf  |>*-a»c  could  produce  tall  progeny.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  when  a defornn-d  mem's-r  married  a normal  the  de- 
scendants possessed  the  dominant  characteristic. 
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Law  mm. 

one  pretend*  to  regard  Mr.  Asquith'* 
hi  heme  of  old-age  pension*  a*  other  than 
a crucial  turning-point  in  the  social  de- 
velopment of  this  country.  Nor  doe*  any 
one  believe  that  it*  social  effect*  will  be 
it*  only  ones.  It  is  ImoiimI  to  exert  an 
enormous,  many  think  a disastrous,  influ- 
ence on  the  national  finance*.  Hie  Pm- 
ti-rtionist*  are  confident  that  it  can  only 
lead  to  tariff  reform,  and  a great  manj 
Free  Traders  share  their  belief.  I doubt 
myself  whether  there  is  much  real  en- 
thusiasm for  the  project.  The  very  poor,  of  course,  rightly  and 
naturally  welcome  it.  Hut  the  average  man  i*  appalled  by  the 
porsihilitie*  it  open*  out.  lie  ha*  no  faith  whatever  that  the 
limitation*  proposed  by  Mr.  Asquith  will  be  adhered  to  for  more 
than  a very  few  year*,  lie  foresee*  that  every  party  will  hasten 
to  outbid  it*  rivals  by  promising  to  lower  the  pensionable  age 
or  raise  the  amount  of  the  bounty.  He  cannot  hide  from  himself 
that  what  is  nothing  lea*  than  a game  of  grab  at  the  puldic  ex- 
pense has  begun,  will  continue,  and  can  never  be  abandoned.  He 
has  read  something  of  the  history  of  American  war  pensions,  lie 
knows  that  they  have  cost  the  United  State*  over  $3,500,000,000. 
that  every  “safeguard  “ which  was  framed  to  restrict  their  growth 
has  been  swept  completely  away,  that  they  have  done  much  to 
dclMueh  politics  and  demoralize  public  opinion,  and  that  they  have 
lent  themselves  to  an  infinity  of  fraud  am!  abuse.  lie  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  what  has  happened  in  the  United  States 
will  happen  again  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  he  incline*  to  the 
opinion  that  all  the  evils  of  the  American  syntem  will  duplicate 
themselves  with  an  even  readier  facility  in  kngland.  For,  after 
all.  American  pensions  have  always  been  based  on  the  principle 
of  reciprocal  services  of  some  sort,  however  fnr  fetched.  The 
wnr  pensioners  of  the  United  States,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  arc 
supposed  to  have  done  something  for  the  government  that  so 
bountifully  ‘supports  them.  Rut  in  Kngland  no  such  principle 
or  theory  underlie*  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  initiated. 
Kven  the  Americans  have  never  gone  to  the  monstrou*  length  of 
suggesting  that  a man  of  seventy,  whose  income  falls  below  a 
certain  *uin.  is  ipso  facto  entitled  to  receive  a dollar  and  n auarter 
n week  from  the  state.  They  have  not  yet  thought  of  adopting 
the  notion  that  the  mere  tart  of  living  long  enough  in  a country 
constitute*  a claim  upon  its  benevolence.  Yet  thi*  is  the  notion 
that  servrs  ns  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Asquith  s proposals,  and  the 
average  Englishman,  trying  to  estimatr  the  liabilities  to  which  it 
commits  him.  flml*  them  frankly  terrifying. 

Old-age  pension*  have  been  discussed  in  Kngland  for  about 
twenty  year*.  Their  general  principle  may  be  said  to  have  been 
accepted  by  both  parties,  Mr.  Chamberlain  insrrihrd  them  on  his 
programme  at  least  fifteen  year*  ago.  When  he  launched  hi* 
fi«p»l  propaganda  he  accompanied  it  with  a definite  promise 
that  old-age  pensions  would  have  the  first  cull  on  the  moneys 
that  a reform  of  the  tariff  was  to  accumulate  in  the  treasury. 
Select  Parliamentary  committers  have  *at  upon  tlic  question  more 
than  once.  Schemes  innumerable  have  been  produced  by  social 
reformer*.  Almost  every  country  in  Europe  has  already  insti 
luted  some  form  nr  other  of  old-age  pension*,  and  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  con*iderahle  body  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain  which 
object*  to  them  in  toto.  The  controversy  ha*  turned  not  so  much 
on  the  principle  of  gtutc  provision  for  the  aged  poor  a*  on  the 
form  it  should  take.  But  on  this  (mint  the  conflict,  of  views  is 
sharp  and  fundamental.  Should  old-age  pensions  he  on  a con- 
tributory or  non-contributory  I hi  sis*  Should  the  state,  before  en- 
dowing old  age,  insist  upon  the  recipient  of  its  bounty  making 
throughout  hi*  life  a compulsory  provision  on  hi*  own  account, 
which  the  state  grant  would  supplement?  Or  should  the  state, 
without  attempting  to  make  thrift  obligatory,  dimply  announce 
its  intention  of  giving  n grant  in  aid  to  nnv  man  or  woman 
above  a certain  .igr  whose  income  fell  la-low-  a certain  standard? 
Now  it  is  clear  that  in  such  a country  as  England  any  compulsory 
scheme  must  encounter  enormous  difficulties.  In  Germany  these 
difficulties  do  not  exist,  because  the  whole  of  German  life  is  on  a 
military  kusis.  every  man  or  woman  lias  hi*  or  her  official  dossier 
and  i*  watched  and  identified  by  tin-  state  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  In  n country  *o  organized  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
state  form  of  insurance  the  universal  form  of  insurance  and  to 
see  that  each  individual  pay*  week  by  week,  or  ha*  paid  for  him 
by  hi*  employer,  the  required  compulsory  oontribution.  Ob- 
ligatory provision  for  aid  age  ha*  been  practicable  in  Germany 
because  it  ran  easily  he  grafted  on,  and  is  indeed  merely  the 
extension  of.  a system  of  universal  discipline,  organization,  ami 
superintendence  already  in  existence  and  covering  every  grade  of 
society  and  every  department  of  activity. 

But  in  England  a*  in  America  no  such  system  obtains.  The 
state  and  the  individual  are  scarcely  on  Imwing  term*,  and  tin- 
microscopic  tutelage  which  suit*  the  genius  of  Germany  would 
Is-  utterly  repugnant  to  the  instinct*  and  habit*  of  Englishmen 
and  Americans.  For  thir  reason  the  idea  of  a compulsory  and 
universal  scheme  of  old-age  pension*  on  the  German  model  lias 


been  negatived  in  England.  Then,  ngain,  it  has  bet-n  suggested 
that  the  state  must  assist  such  thrift  institutions  and  agencies 
a*  already  exist.  But  this  implies  a reqionaibiUty  in  the  matter 
of  choice  And  selection  which  no  government  would  willingly 
face.  Moreover,  the  larger  part  of  the  tailoring  classes  stand  out- 
side benevolent  and  provident  societies  and . under  thi*  scheme 
would  not  he  entitled  to  receive  anything  from  the  state.  In 
other  word*,  the  case*  which  most  touch  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity would  go  unrelieved  and  the  government  annuitants 
would  Ik-  a select,  body  of  the  moderately  poor  only.  In  view  of 
all  this  the  government  have  derided  that  a non-contributory 
scheme  was  the  only  scheme  admissible  in  the  conditions  of  English 
society,  f do  not  say  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  raw-  they 
have  decided  wrongly  or  that  any  other  conclusion  was  politically 
possible.  But  no  one  can  Ik-  blind  to  the  magnitude  of  the  prin- 
ciple they  are  now  engaged  on  embodying  in  legislation,  or  to 
the  social,  financial,  and  political  peril*  to  which  it  exposes  the 
nation.  I found  the  other  day  in  n Socialist  hook  thi*  clear- 
eyed  and  truthful  statement:  **’lt  i*  hardly  disputable  that  mill- 
ions of  elector*  In  the  greater  British  cities  have  reached  a paint 
of  persona!  decadence — physical,  mental,  and  moral — to  which  no 
Continental  country  furnishes  a parallel  on  any  comparable 
scale.”  I not  only  subscribe  to  that  statement,  but  question 
whether  in  all  the  world  there  is  u single  class  so  wasteful,  ig- 
norant. and  demoralized  ns  the  English  poor.  Free  charity,  free 
hospitals,  free  schools,  and  free  meals  for  the  children  have  ut- 
terly broken  the  back  of  the  old  English  setf-rellaitcr,  and  arr 
converting  thousands  upon  thousnnds  of  ritizrn*  into  mere  hang- 
ers-on upon  public  and  private  benevolence.  It  scciii*  to  me  a most 
hazardous  experiment  to  grant  to  such  people  a*  these  old-age 
pension*.  'Hie  notion  that  it  will  encourage  them  to  save  argue*, 
in  my  judgment,  an  almost  nlwolute  blindness  to  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  to  the  lives  and  character  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
annuitants.  In  it*  effects  upon  the  morale  of  its  recipients  a 
non  contributory  scheme  of  old-Sgs  pensions  appear*  to  me  far 
more  likely  to  I*-  pernicious  than  beneficial ; and  thi*,  I believe, 
is  the  view  of  practically  all  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
British  poor, 

Wliat  Mr.  Asquith  propones  i-  that  from  the  first  day  of  January- 
next  every  person  who  is  seventy  years  of  age.  and  who  i*  not 
posaesaed  of  an  income  exceeding  (2J0  a week,  shall,  subject  to 
certain  exceptions,  be  able  to  draw  a state  pension  of  $1.35  a 
week.  The  exceptions  arc  aliens,  lunatic*,  persons  convicted  of 
crime  within  five  years  preceding,  and  person*  in  receipt  of  poor- 
law  relief  at  the  lime.  In  the  cu*c  of  married  couples  living 
together,  where  both  husband  and  wife- are  seventy  or  over,  the 
|*ti*ion  for  each  will  lie  $1.88  a week  instead  of  $2.50.  No  inquiry 
will  he  made  into  the  previous  character  of  those  who  apply  for 
(tension*,  but  a pension  may  be  lost,  either  altogether  or  for  a 
time,  by  misconduct.  All  the  money,  which  is  estimated  at 
$30,000,000  a year,  will  Is*  provided  by  the  state,  and  no  indi- 
vidual ami  no’  Inrnlily  will  have  to  contribute  anything.  The 
(tension*  will  lie  paid  weekly  at  the  post-office,  ami  no  taint  of 
pauperism  will  attach  to  them.  Mr.  Asquith  conjectures  that 
there  are  500,000  (tropic  who  would  come  within  the  scope  of  hi* 
scheme.  Their  claims  will  lie  investigated  by  n pension  committee 
appointed  by  the  county,  borough,  or  urban  district  council,  either 
from  within  or  from  without  it*  own  bfidy;  and  to  each  committee 
a pension  offirer.  selected  by  the  government,  will  Ik-  attached. 

Nothing  ran  Ik*  more  certain  than  that  this  scheme  will  not 
long  maintain  its  prrwenl  form.  In  a democracy,  where  those  who 
grant  the  pensions  depend  upon  the  votes  of  those  who  receive 
them,  mitigated,  hut  only  mitigated,  by  the  vote*  of  those  who 
have  to  pay  for  them,  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  limit  upon  their 
growth.  Already  the  latlsir  (tarty  is  proclaiming  that  the  age 
limit  is  fixed  too  high.  Politicians,  eager  to  capture  the  labor 
vote,  will  soon  swell  the  cry;  the  electorate  will  joyously  join 
in  the  raid  upon  the  treasury:  and  in  a very  few  years  Great 
Britain  will  find  herself  paying  out  pension*  of  81.25  a week  to 
rvery  man  and  woman  over  sixty  or  over  sixty-five,  to  the  tune  of 
from  $1 00,000.000  to  $150,000,000  a year.  The  seed  is  planted  in 
the  foil  and  the  oak  is  hidden  in  the  acorn:  and  Mr.  Asquith's 
instalment  is  not  the  end.  but  the  beginning.  Ilis  finance  hitherto 
has  ls-cn  brilliantly  successful,  lie  has  wiped  off  over  $200,000,- 
iRKt  of  the  national  debt  and  effected  a permanent  annual  saving 
in  interest  of  more  than  $0,000,000.  thus  bringing  hack  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  national  liabilities  to  the  point  at  which  they  stood 
in  lKNfl.  But  it  i*  open  to  very  grave  question  whether  his 
recent  budget  may  not.  undo  most  of  the  result*  achieved  hv  hi* 
two  predecessor*.  Not  only  ha*  Mr.*  Asquith  eonunittpd  the  state 
to  an  annual  expenditure  of  $30,000,000  on  pension* — a sum 
which  is  absolutely  certain  to  1*  largely  increased  before  long — 
Hit  he  has  also  remitted  the  duty  on  sugar  to  the  extent  of  $17.- 
ihmi.(MN).  How  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a year  nf  declining  trade  and 
faced  with  the  certainty  of  n heavy  vole  for  ship  building,  i*  to 
rni«-  the  money  without  raiding  the  sinking-fund  or  .imposing 
new  taxes,  is  a question  that  puzzle*  economist*.  Their  general 
impression  seems  to  tie  that  Mr.  Aaouith  has  given  with  one  hand 
what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  he  obliged  to  tako  away  with  the 
other. 
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Dickinson’s 
125th  Anniversary 


By  CLYDE  FURST 


The  Pith  to  the  College  Church 


Dickinson  college. 

at  Carlisle.  Pennsyl- 
vania. celebrated  this 
week  its  nne-hundred-and- 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  It 
is  the  twelfth  of  our  col- 
lege* in  age,  its  charter 
having  liecn  granted  in 
I7N8,  live  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  that 
recognized  American  inde- 
pendence. The  name  of  the  college  was  derived  from  it*  most 
conspicuous  founder.  John  Dickinson,  in  the  opinion  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  " one  of  the  moat  accomplished  scholars  that  the  coun- 
try has  produced.”  An  eloquent  patriot  in  State  Assembly  and 
Colonial  Congress,  his  *'  Farmer  letters"  of  1707  united  the 
colonics  in  sympathy  and  in  action;  he  drafted  the  letters  to  the 
King  so  highly  praised  by  l»rd  Chut  ham:  although  a Quaker,  he 


"Old  Weat,”  the  moil  ancient  of  the  Dickinson 
Buildings-  Its  Corner-stone  was  laid  in  1783 


Princeton  had  lain  negotiated  hy  Dr.  Husli.  Dr.  Nishet  while 
in  Scotland  had  been  a friend  to  the  colonies,  and  he  was  known 
as  "The  Walking  Library,"  a title  justified  hr  his  collection  of 
books  now  at  Princeton.  Many  anecdotes  stilt  extant  hear  wit- 
ness t n his  wit. 

At  a time  when  Columbia  and  Princeton  had  but  two  pro- 
fessors. Dickinson  Is'gnn  with  three  professors  and  two  assistants, 
and  instead  of  expending  its  money  for  buildings  it  inhabited  an 
old  oohoolhouse.  “ If  we  have  golden  professors.”  said  Dr.  Hush, 
*'  the  frugal  size  and  bumble  ap|M'nranre  of  our  college  will  not 
prevent  its  growth  or  injure  its  reputation." 

In  I7fl8,  however,  the  present,  campus,  a part  of  the  town  com- 
mon, with  fine  old  elms,  was  purchased  from  the  Penns,  and  money 
from  State  and  private  source*  began  to  accumulate.  Put  n 
suitable  building  wus  scarcely  completed  in  lBfWt  before  it  was 
destroyed  by  Are.  Tins  disaster  was  considered  almost  us  u 
national  calamity,  and  subscriptions  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 
Jefferson  gave  8100,  and  the  Freneli  minister  twice  that  sum. 

A new  edifice  was  immediately  begun,  from 
plans  hy  the  government  architect  Lntrohe,  and 
in  1881  the  admirahle  colonial  building,  the 
present  West  College,  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied. 

For  a time  the  State  granted  the  college 
generous,  and  then  Ich*  generous,  annual  appro- 
priations. The  Presbyterian  Church,  with  which 
the  college  was  nominally  associated,  gave  less 
assistance;  a connection  with  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  wus  of  even  briefer  duration; 
and  although  in  1821  Dr.  John  Mitcliell  left 
the  provostxbip  of  Columbia  College  to  tiecome 
president  of  Dickinson,  financial  matters  began 
to  look  increasingly  dark  until  1833.  when  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  provided  an  endow- 
ment, new  trustees,  and  a new  faculty  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  Durbin,  then  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate.  Many  of  the  professor*  and 
graduates  of  the  college  have  also  been  member* 
of  the  Frotcstanl  Episcopal  Church.  In  charter 
and  conduct,  however,  the  college  has  always 
l*-cn  sufficiently  undenominational  to  la-come  one 
of  the  fifty  institutions  entitled  to  participation 
in  the  pension  fund  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

A school  sf  law  was  inaugurated  in  1834; 
new  buildings  were  opened  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following;  and  endowment,  hooks,  and 
equipment  a -'cumulated.  At  the  early  date  of 
IH47  the  college  introduced  the  teaching  of  the 
modern  languages;  Southern  graduates  pre- 
vented Pit/liugh  ls-e  from  burning  its  buildings 
in  lRfi.1;  ami  an  elective  system  was  adopted 
'Continued  an  page  19. J 


was  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  take  up 
arms;  and  in  I7H.1  he  was  the  Chief  Executive 
of  both  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  the 
college  land,  money,  hooks,  and  its  motto:  " Pie- 
tnte  et  doetrina  tula  libertas.”  The  college* 
most  energetic  founder  wus  l>r.  Ilcnjamin  Rush, 
the  first  professor  of  chemistry  in  America,  and 
tM-rhapo  the  first  American  pliyairlan  to  lie  famed 
in  Europe:  11  signer  of  the  Declaration  and 
surgeon  general  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  His 
unusual  combination  al  patriotic,  scientific,  and 
religious  ardor  Is  indicated  by  bis  placing  on  the 
college  seal  u Liberty  cap.  a telescope,  and  a 
Bible.  For  a quarter  of  a century,  until  hi» 
death.  Dr.  Rush's  enthusiasm  and  effort  for  the 
college  were  unwearied. 

Carlisle  was  chosen  «*  a site  because  it  had 
been  a famou*  centre  of  refuge  from  the  Indians, 
bad  first  urged  revolution  on  the  State  Assembly, 
had  sent  its  militia  to  Boston  Immediately  niter 
Bunker  Hill,  and  bad  furnished  General  Wash 
ingtnn  in  Ephraim  Blaine,  grandfather  of  the 
Senator,  a commissary  general  whose  private 
fortune  sustained  the  army  at  Valley  Forge. 
Huring  the  Revolution  Major  Anilrl  was  im 
prisoned  at  Carlisle,  and  there  also  the  lie* 
sians  captured  at  Trenton  built  the  military 
station  still  occupied  by  the  Cnrlislc  Indian 
School. 

The  fifst  president  of  the  college  was  Di 
Charles  Nisbet  of  Edinburgh,  a friend  of  John 
Witherspoon,  whose  appointment  ®*  president  of 


“East  College,”  the  second  oldest  of  the  Dickinson 
Dormitories.  In  Front  of  it  stands  the  Bulletin  Tree 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

E spell  nf  the  Egyptian,  which  had  de- 
parted w>  rapidly  from  Hermione.  lingered 
with  Artois.  But  he  vu  by  nature  morn 
fatalistic  than  she  was,  and  moreover  bo 
knew  what  ah*  did  not.  Ixmg  ago  he  had 
at  riven  against  a fate.  With  the  help  of 
Gaspare  he  had  conquered  it — or  so  he 
had  believed  till  now.  But  now  he  asked 
himself  whether  he  hnd  not  only  delayed 
its  coming.  If  hie  suspicion  were  well 
/minded — and  since  the  expedition  to  tho 
island  with  the  Egyptian  he  felt  na  if  it  must  be, — then  surely 
all  he  hud  done  with  Gaspare  would  be  in  ruin  at  the  last. 

If  his  suspicion  were  well  grounded,  then  eertaln  things  are 
ordained.  They  have  to  happen  for  some  reason,  known  only  to 
the  hidden  Intelligence  that  fashions  each  mini’s  character,  that 
dtvelops  it  in  joy  or  grief,  that  make*  it  glad  with  feasting  or 
force*  it  to  feed  upon  the  bread  of  tears. 

I»id  Gaspare  know?  If  the  truth  were  what  Artois  suspected, 
and  Gaspare  did  know  it.  what  would  Gaspare  do? 

That  wa*  n proidem  which  interested  Artois  intensely. 

The  Sieilinn  oftrn  suid  of  a thing.  " E il  destino.”  Yet  Artois 
Ifrlieved  that  for  liis  beloved  padrotia  he  would  light  to  the  death- 
lie,  Artois,  would  leave  this  tight  against  destiny  to  the  Sicilian. 
For  him  the  Egyptian’s  philosophy:  for  him  resignation  to  the 
inevitable,  whatever  it  might  be. 

He  said  to  himself  that  to  do  more  than  he  had  already  done  to 
ward  off  the  assaults  of  truth  would  be  impious.  Perhaps  Itc  ought 
never  to  have  clone  anything.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  let  the  wave  sweep  over  Heruiione  long  ago.  Perhaps 
even  in  that  light  of  his  there  had  hewn  secret  selfishness,  the  desire 
that  she  should  not  know  how  by  his  rry  from  Africa  her  happy 
life  bad  been  destroyed.  And  perhaps  he  was  to  be  punished  some 
day  fur  that. 

He  did  not  know.  Rnt  he  frit,  aftrr  all  these  years,  that  if  to 
that  hermitage  of  the  »ra  Pale  had  really  found  the  way,  he  must 
let  things  take  their  course.  And  it  seemed  in  him  as  If  the 
Egyptian  hail  been  uysterioualy  appointed  to  come  into  his  life 
just  at  that  moment,  to  make  him  feclftlhat  this  was  no.  The 
Kgvptian  had  been  like  n messenger  wnt  to  him  out  of  that  East 
which  he  loved,  which  he  had  studied,  but  from  which,  perhaps,  he 
had  not  learned  enough. 

Ven-’a  letter  came.  He  read  it  with  eagernr**  and  pleasure  till 
lie  came  to  the  postscript.  But  that  startled  him.  He  knew  Vert* 
had  never  read  Ilia  books.  He  thought  her  far  too  young  to  read 
them.  Till  lately  he  had  had  almost  a contempt  for  those  who 
write  with  one  rye  on  “ la  jeune  fillr.”  Now  he  rould  eoneeive 
writing  with  a new  pleasure  something  that.  Vert?  might  mid. 
But  those  hooks  of  his!  Why  had  Hermione  suddenly  given  tlwt 
permission?  He  remembered  IVppina.  Vere  must  have  told  her 
mother  of  the  wene  with  IVppina,  and  how  her  eve*  lmd  Ik-pii 
o|ietie«l  to  certain  truths  of  life,  how  she  had  passed  from  girlhood 
to  womanbiNHl  through  Hint.  gate  of  knowledge-  And  Hermione 
must  have  thought  that  it  was  useless  to  strive  to  keep  Vere  back. 

But  did  lie  wish  Vere  to  read  all  that  he  had  written? 

On  Thursday  he  went  over  to  the  island  with  mingled  eagerness 
and  reluctance.  That  little  home  in  tlie  sea,  washed  bv  blue 
waters,  roofed  hr  blur  skies,  nun-kissed  and  star-kissed  by  day  and 
night,  drew  and  repelled  him.  There  was  the  graciousness  of  youth 
there,  of  youth  and  promise:  but  there  waa  tragedy  there,  (no, 
in  the  heart  of  Hermione.  and  in  IVppina.  typified  by  the  ernsa 
upon  her  cheek.  And  does  not  like  draw  like? 

Eor  a moment  he  saw  the  little  island  with  a great  cloud  above 
it,  |lut  when  he  lauded  and  met  Vere  lie  felt  the  summer,  and 
knew  that  the  sky  was  clear. 

Hermione  waa  not  on  the  island.  Vere  told  him.  She  lmd  left 
many  apologies,  und  would  he  home  for  Uinrli.  She  had  had  to  go 
into  Naples  i4<  ape  the  dentist.  A tooth  had  troubled  her  in  the 
night.  She  had  gone  by  tram.  A*  Vere  explained,  Artois  had  a 
moment  of  surprise,  a moment  of  suspicion,  even  of  vexatjoli.  But. 
it  passed  w tun  Vere  said: 

■ I’m  afraid  poor  luadre  suffered  a great  deal.  She  looked  dread 
ful  this  morning,  as  if  she  hadn't  slept  all  night.” 

’*  Porerettaf”  said  Artois. 

He  !•  siked  earnestly  at,  Vere.  Thin  was  the  first  lime  they  had 
met  since  tl»e  revelation  of  lvppiua.  What  the  Marcheainn  hail 
seen  Artois  saw  mure  plainly,  felt  more  strongly  Hum  the  young 
\<a(N>litari  hint  felt.  But  he  looked  at  Vere,  too.  in  search  of  some- 
thing elec,  thinking  of  Buffo,  trying  to  prolie  into  the  depth  of 
• Britua  to  llasraa’s  Wnectr  h*  Man-h  u « 


human  mysteries,  to  find  tho  secret  spring  that  carried  child  to 
child. 

**  What  do  you  want.  Monsieur  Emile?” 

* 1 want  to  know  how  the  work  goes,”  lie  answered,  smiling. 

She  Hushed  a little. 

” And  1 want  to  tell  you  something,”  he  added.  “ My  talk  with 
you  roused  me  up.  Vere,  you  set  me  working  as  1 have  not  worked 
for  a long  while,” 

A lively  pleasure  showed  in  her  face. 

”1*  that  really  true?  But  then  I must  be  careful,  nr  you  will 
never  come  to  sec  M any  more.  You  will  always  be  shut  up  in  the 
hotel  writing.” 

They  mounted  the  cliff  together  and.  without  question  or  reply, 
as  by  a mutual  instinct,  turned  towards  the  sent  that  faced  Ischia, 
clear  today,  yet  romantic  with  the  mystery  of  heat.  When  they 
had  sat  down  Vere  added: 

“ And  besides,  of  coune,  1 know  that,  it  i*  tnadre  who  en- 
courages you  when  you  are  depressed  almut  your  work.  I liave 
heard  you  say  so  often.” 

“ Your  mother  has  dune  a great  deal  fur  me,”  oaid  Artois, 
seriously — ” far  more  than  she  will  ever  know.” 

There  was  a sound  of  deep,  surely  of  eternal,  feeling  in  hia  voice, 
which  suddenly  touched  the  girl  to  the  quick. 

“I  like  to  hear  you  say  that — like  that,”  ahe  aaid,  softly.  “I 
think  madre  does  a great  deal  for  us  all.” 

If  Hermione  could  have  heard  them  her  torn  heart  might  per- 
haps have  ceased  to  bleed.  It  had  been  difficult  to  her  to  do  what 
she  had  done,  to  leave  the  island  that  morning.  She  liad  done  it 
to  discipline  her  nature,  as  Pawinnists  scourge  tliemselves  by  night 
before  the  altar.  She  had  left  Emile  alone  with  Vere  simply  be- 
cause she  hail'd, to  do  it. 

The  rising  up  of  jealousy  in  her  heart  had  frightened  her.  All 
night  she  had  lain  awake  feeling  this  new  and  terrible  emanation 
from  her  soul,  conscious  of  this  monster  that  lifted  up  its  head  and 
thrust  it  forth  out  of  the  darkness. 

But  one  merit  site  had-  She  was  frank  with  herself.  She  named 
the  rnniwtrr  before  she  strove  to  fight  it,  to  brat  it  back  into  the 
darkness  from  which  it  was  emerging. 

Slie  was  jealous,  doubly  jealous.  The  monopolising  instinct  of 
etrong-nutuml  and  deeply  affectionate  women  was  fiercely  alive 
in  her.  Always,  no  doubt,  she  had  hud  II.  is>ng  ago,  when  first  she 
was  in  Sicily  alone,  she  had  dreumrd  of  a love  in  the  south — far 
away  from  the  world.  When  she  married  she  had  rarrieil  her 
Mercury  to  the  exquisite  isolation  of  Monte  Amato.  And  when 
that  love  was  taken  from  her.  and  her  child  came  and  was  at  the 
age  of  hlosHora,  she  had  brought  Sier  eh  I Id  to  this  isle,  this  hermit- 
age of  the  w»a.  Entile,  too.  her  one  great  friend,  she  had  never 
wished  to  share  him.  She  had  never  cared  liiinh  to  meet  him  in 
society.  Her  instinct  was  to  nave  him  to  herself.  to  ls>  with  him 
alone  in  unfrequented  places.  Site  was  greedy  or  she  was  timid. 
Which  was  it?  Perhaps  she  lacked  self-confidence,  lwlief  in  her 
own  attractive  power.  Life  in  the  world  is  a fight.  Women  fight 
for  their  lovers,  light  for  their  friends,  with  other  women:  those 
many  women  who  arc  burn  thieve*,  who  are  never  happy  unless 
I lay  are  taking  from  their  sisters  the  possession*  those  sisters 
care  foe  most.  Hermione  could  never  have  fought  with  other 
women  for  the  love  or  the  friendship  of  a man.  Her  instinct.  per 
haps,  was  to  carry  her  treasure  out  of  all  danger  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Two  t re* surra  she  had — Vere  her  child.  Emile  her.  friend.  And 
now  she  was  jealous  of  them  with  enrh  other.  And  the  enormous 
difference  between  their  ages  made  her  jealousy  mhui  the  more 
degrading.  Nevertheless,  she  could  nut  f«s*l  that,  it  was  unnatural. 
By  a ni  lit  mil  net  they  lmd  excluded  her  from  their  lives,  had  with- 
drawn from  her  their  confidence  white  giving  it  to  each  other. 
And  their  reason  for  doing  this  -she  mu  sure  of  it  now — was  her 
own  failure  to  do  -sum-thing  in  the  world  of  art. 

She  was  jealous  of  Vere,  because  of  that  confidence  given  to 
Emile,  and  «>t  Kimle  liecaiiM*  of  his  secret,  ad' ice  and  help  to  Vere  - 
advice  and  help  which  he  had  not  given  to  the  mother,  because 
he  had  plainly  seen  that  to  do  mo  would  Is'  useless. 

And  when  she  rciuemls'red  this.  Ilcirniniie  was  jealous,  too,  of  the 
talent  Vere  must  have,  a talent  she  hail  longed  for.  but.  which 
had  been  denied  in  her.  For  even  if  Entile  . . . ami  then  again 
came  the  must  hateful  suspicion  of  all — but  Kmilr  could  not.  lie 
uboiil  the  things  of  art. 

II  id  they  «q  token  together  of  her  failure!  Again  and  iignin  she 
nskr<l  herself  the  question.  Tliey  must  have  spoken.  They  had 
spoken.  She  could  almost  hear  I heir  words,  won!*  of  regret , or  of 
pity.  “ W**  must  tod  hurt  her,  We  must  keep  it  from  her.  We 
must  femjs-r  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.”  The  elderly  man  and 
s Coi>yriir1it.  i«r>T.  by  Habpiu  A Baonitas 
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the  child  li*4  frail  t<«ether  the  arcrrt  of  her  suffering,  had  under- 
stood together  (lie  tragedy  of  her  failure.  To  the  extreme*  of  life. 
Youth  and  age.  »lir  had  up|>eared  an  objeel  of  pity. 

.And  then  "lie  thought  of  lo  r dead  hudiand  * reverence  of  her 
intellect,  boyish  admiration  of  her  mental  gift*;  and  an  agony  of 
longing  for  ^ii*  love  swept  over  her  again,  and  she  felt  that  he  was 
the  only  prraoii  who  had  been  able  to  love  her  rrally.  and  that,  now 
be  waa  gone,  there  wo  no  one. 

At  that  moment  ahr  forgot  Gaspare.  Her  arnae  of  la-tug  ahan- 
doned.  and  of  tiring  humiliateil.  aweul  out  many  thing*  from  tier 
memory,  ftnly  Maurice  luid  loved  her  really.  Only  he  had  »et 
her  on  high,  where  rvhn  the  humblest  woman  long*  t<»  be  »et  by 
some  one.  Onlv  lie  had  thought  her  better,  braver,  more  wor*ht|e 
ful.  more  lovable,  than  any  other  woman.  Such  love,  without 
bringing  conceit  to  the  creature  loved,  give*  power,  creates  much  of 
what  it  bclictn  in-  The  lack  of  any  such  love  seeing  to  withdraw* 
tile  little  power  that  there  ia. 

Ilermione,  feeling  in  this  humiliation  of  the  imagination  that 
• he  wi*  lc»*  than  nothing,  clung  drxjieratrly  to  the  memory  of  him 
who  had  thought  her  much.  'I  he  dividing  year*  were  gone.  With 
a strange,  a tieautiful  and  terrible  fresh  new*,  the  days  of  her  love 
rame  hack.  She  «aw  Maurice's  eyes  looking  at  her  with  that  «implr, 
almost  reverent  admiration 
which  »he  bad  smiled  at  and 
adored. 

And  *he  grip|wd  her  memory. 

She  clung  to  it  feverishly  as 
she  ha<l  never  clung  to  it  be- 
fore. She  told  herself  that  she 
would  live  in  it  as  in  a house 
of  shelter.  For  there  was  the 
desolate  wind  outside. 

And  she  thought  much  of 
Kuffo,  and  with  a strange  de- 
sire— to  he  with  him.  to  M-arrh 
for  the  look  she  loved  in  him. 

For  a moment  with  him  she 
had  *oemed  to  «re  her  Mercury 
in  the  flesh.  She  must  watch 
for  his  return. 

When  the  morning  came  she 
began  her  light.  She  made  her 
excuse,  and  left  the  morning 
free  for  Kmile  to  be  with 
Vere. 

Two  dreary  hours  she  spent 
in  Naples.  Ihr  bu/ring  city 
affected  her  like  a nightmare. 

Coming  back  through  Mcrgcl- 
lina  she  eagerly  looked  for 
Kuffo.  But  *he  did  not  aee 
him.  Nor  had  she  seen  him  in 
the  early  morning  when  she 
pa«M-d  by  the  harU>r  where  the 
yacht*  were  lying  in  the  sun. 

Gaspare  caine  with  the  boat 
to  take  her  over  from  the  near- 
est village  to  the  island. 

“ Don  Kniiliu  has  route?''  she 
asked  him,  an  she  stepped  into 
the  Dial. 

" Si,  signora.  He  lias  been 
on  the  island  a long  time.” 

Gasparp  sat  down  facing  his 
padroiiu.  and  took  the  oar*. 

A*  he  rowed  the  Diat  out  past 
the  ruined  ” Palais*  of  the 
Spirits  " he  looked  at  ilermione, 
and  it  aermed  to  her  that  his 
eves  pitied  her. 

Could  Gaspare  see  what  she 
wan  feeling,  her  humiliation, 
her  secret  Jealousy?  She  felt 
as  if  *he  Were  made  of  glan*. 

Hut  nhe  returned  his  gur.e  al- 
most sternly,  and  said: 

" What's  the  matter,  Ga»|iar*f 
that  ?” 

**  Signora!” 

||>*  seemed  startled,  and  slightly  reddened,  then  looked  hurt  and 
almost  sulky. 

" May  I not  look  at  you,  signora?”  he  anked,  rather  defiantly. 
"Have*  I the  evil  eye?’f 

•'  No — no,  lia*|*are!  Only— only  you  looked  at  me  a*  if  some- 
thing were  the  matter.  Ihi  I look  ill?” 

She  asked  the  <|ue*th>n  with  a forcid  lightness,  with  a smile, 
lie  answered  bluntly: 

” Si.  signora.  You  look  very  ill.” 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  face  instinctively,  as  if  to  feel 
whether  hi*  word*  were  true. 

“ But  I'm  perfectly  well,"  she  said. 

••  You  look  very  ill,  signora.-'  hr  returned. 

" I'm  a little  bit  tired,  perhaps.” 

lb*  said  no  more,  ami  rowed  ateadilv  • n for  a while.  But 
presently*  she  found  him  looking  gravely  at  her  again. 

•'  Sigiiora."  In*  iH-gaii,  “the  signorina  loves  the  island.” 

“ Yes,  (Jaspare.” 

'*  Do  you  love  it  T” 

The  question  »i  art  led  her.  Hail  Im*  runl  her  thoughts  in  the  last 
day*? 


"Don’t  you  think  I love  it?”  she  anked. 

“ You  go  away  from  it  very  often,  signora.” 

“ But  I must  <*-raaionally  go  into  Naples  I"  she  protested. 

“ SI,  signora.” 

“Well,  hut  mu*tn’t  It” 

“ Non  lo  so,  signora.  Perhaps  we  have  be**n  here  long  enough. 
Perhaps  we  hud  better  go  away  from  here.” 

He  spoke  slowly,  and  with  something  less  than  hia  usual  firm- 
ness, as  if  in  his  mind  there  wa*  uncertainty,  some  indecision,  or 
Mime  conflict  of  desire*. 

“ Do  you  want  to  go  away?”  she  said. 

"It  is  not  for  mr  to  want,  signora.” 

” 1 don't  think  the  signorina  would  like  to  go,  Gaspare.  She 
hates  the  idea  of  leaving  the  island. ” 

*'  The  signorina  Is  not  every  unr,"  he  returned. 

Habitually  blunt  us  Gaspare  was,  Hermione  had  never  before 
heard  him  speak  of  Vere  tike  this,  not  with  the  least  impertinence, 
but  with  a certain  roughness.  To-day  it  did  not  hurt  her.  Nor, 
indeed,  could  it  ever  have  hurt  her,  coming  from  one  an  proven  as 
Gaspare.  Rut  to-day  it  even  warmed  her,  for  it  made  her  feel 
that  some  one  was  thinking  exclusively  of  lit-r — was  putting  her 
first.  She  longed  for  some  expression  of  affection  from  some  one. 

She  felt  that  she  wa*  »tarving 
for  it.  And  this  feeling  made 
her  say: 

**  How  do  you  mean,  Gas- 
pare?” 

" Signora,  it  la  for  you  to  *uy 
whether  we  shall  go  away  or 
Btay  here.” 

” You — you  put  mo  first, 
Gaspare!" 

She  was  ashamed  of  herself 
for  saying  it.  But  she  hud  to 
any  it. 

" First,  signora!  Of  course 
you  are  first.” 

He  looked  genuinely  sur- 
prised. 

**  Are  you  not  the  padronu?'” 
he  added.  ” It  ia  for  you  to 
command." 

“ Ye*.  But  I don't  quite 
mean  that.” 

She  stopped.  But  ahe  had  lo 
go  on. 

“ I mean,  would  you  rather 
do  what  I wanted  than  what 
any  one  else  wanted?” 

” Si.  signora — much  rather.'* 
There  was  more  in  his  voice 
than  in  his  words. 

“ Thunk  you,  Gaspare,”  she 
said. 

*'  Signora,"  he  said,  “ if  you 
think  wc  had  better  leave  ’the 
island,  let  us  leave  it.  Let  ua 
go  away.” 

” Weil,  but  I have  never  said 
I wished  to  go.  I am — " She 
paused.  " I have  been  very 
contented  to  be  here.” 

” Va  bene,  signora.” 

When  they  reached  the  island 
Hermione  felt  nervous, ‘almost 
a*  if  she  were  to  meet  stranger* 
who  were  critical,  who  would 
uppruisc  her  and  be  ready  to 
doplsr  her.  She  told  herself 
that  she  wa*  mad  to  feel  like 
that ; but  when  *he  thought  of 
Kmile  and  Vere  talking  of  her 
failure — of  their  secret  com- 
bined action  to  keep  from  her 
the  knowledge  of  the  effort  of 
the  child — that  seemed  just 
then  to  her  a successful  rivalry  concealed — she  could  not  dismiss 
the  feeling. 

She  dreaded  to  meet  Kmile  and  Vere. 

” I wonder  where  tiny  are.”  she  said,  as  she  got  out.  ” Perhaps 
they  are  on  the  cliff,  or  out  in  the  little  l*a»l.  I'll  go  into  the 
bouse.” 

” Signora.  I will  go  to  the  seat  and  see  if  they  are  there.” 

"Oh.  don’t  bother — ” she  began. 

But  he  ran  off,  springing  up  the  step*  with  a strong  agility,  like 
that  of  a hoy. 

She  hurried  after  him  and  went  into  the  houtc.  After  what  he 
had  suid  in  the  boat  *he  wi-iicd  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  to 
*ee  if  there  wa*  anything  strange  or  |niinful.  anything  that  might 
rouse  surprise,  in  her  appearance.  She  gained  her  Iwdroom  and 
went  at  once  to  the  mirror. 

Hermione  wa*  not  by  nature  at  all  a self-conscious  woman. 
She  knew  that  she  was  plain,  and  had  sometimes,  very  simply, 
regretted  it.  But  she  did  not  gem* rally  think  about  her  upjiearance. 
ami  very  seldom  now  wondered  what  others  were  thinking  of  it. 
When  Maurice  had  l**en  with  her  she  had  often  indeed  secretly  com- 
pared her  own  ugliness  with  his  beauty.  But  a great  love  breeds 
many  regrets  a*  well  as  many  joys.  And  that  was  long  ago.  It 
was  i ur»  sinew  she  had  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  with  any 
keen  feminine  anxiety,  any  tremor  of  fear,  or  any  cruel  self- 
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criticism,  but  now  site  stood  fur  a ton#  time  before  the  glass, 
quite  still,  looking  at  her  reflection  with  wide,  almost  with  staring 
eves 

It  was  true  what  Caspar*  said.  She  saw  that  she  was  looking 
ill,  very  different  from  her  usual  strong  self.  There  was  not  a 
thread  of  white  in  her  thick  hair,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the 
eagerness  of  her  expression,  the  strung  vivacity  and  intelligence 
that  normally  shone  in  Iter  ryes,  deceived  many  people  us  to  her 
age.  but  to-dav  her  face  was  st  ruined,  haggard,  and  feverish. 
Under  the  brown  tint  that  the  sun  rays  hud  given  to  her  com- 
plexion there  seemed  to  lurk  u sickly  white,  which  was  must 
markedly  suggested  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  Tin*  cluck 
Ik«ii»»  seemed  unusually  prominent.  And  the  eves  held  surely  u 
depth  of  uneasiness,  of — 

Hermione  approached  lu-r  face  to  l lie  mirror  t ill  it  almost 
touched  the  glass.  The  reflected  eves  drew  hers.  She  gawd  into 
them  with  a scrutiny  into  which  she  seemed  to  lie  pouring  her 
whole  force,  of  both  soul  and  body.  Site  was  trying  to  look  at  her 
nuturc.  to  see  its  shape,  its  colur.  its  expression,  so  that  she  might 
judge  of  what  it  was  ca|iahh- — whether  for  good  or  evil.  The  eyes 
into  which  she  looked  both  helped  her  and  frustrated  her.  They 
told  her  much — too  much.  And  yet  they  baffled  her.  When  she 
would  know  all.  they  seemed  to  substitute  themselves  for  tliat 
which  she  saw  through  them,  and  she  found  herself  noticing  their 
aim,  their  prominence,  the  exact  shade  of  their  brown  hue.  And  the 
quick  human  creature  behind  them  was  hidden  from  her. 

but  Gaspare  was  right.  She  did  look  ill.  Emile  would  notice  it 
directly. 

She  washed  her  face  with  cold  water,  then  dried  it  almost 
cruelly  with  a rough  towel.  Having  done  this,  she  did  not  look 
again  into  the  glass,  but  went  at  once  downstair**.  As  she  came 
into  the  drawing-room  she  heard  voices  in  the  garden.  She  stood 
still  and  listened.  They  were  the  voices  of  Verc  and  Kmile  talking 
tirelessly.  She  could  not  hear  what  they  said.  Had  slip  been  able 
to  hear  it  she  would  not  have  listened.  She  could  only  hear  the 
sound  made  by  their  voices,  that  noise  by  which  human  beings 
strive  to  explain,  or  to  conceal,  what  they  really  are.  Tlicy  wen- 
talking  seriously.  She  heard  no  sounds  of  laughter.  Verc  was 
saying  most.  It  seemed  to  Hermione  that  Vere  never  talked  so 
nnn-h  and  so  eagerly  to  her.  with  -ift-h  a ceaseless  vivacity.  And 
then-  was  surely  an  intimate  sound  in  her  voice,  a sound  of  being 
warmly  at  ease,  u»  if  she  spoke  iu  an  atmosphere  of  anient  sym- 
pathy. 

Again  the  jealousy  came  in  Hermione.  acute,  fierce,  and  travel- 
ling: like  a needle  Is-ing  moved  steadily,  point  downwards,  through 
a network  of  quivering  nerves. 

“ Vere!"  she  called  out.  **  Vere!  Kmile!" 

Was  her  voice  odd,  startling? 

Tliev  did  not  hear  her.  Kmile  was  speaking  now.  She  heard  the 
deep,  booming  sound  of  his  powerful  voice,  that  seemed  expressive 
of  streugth  and  will. 

"Vere!  Kmile!” 

As  site  called  again,  she  went  towards  the  window.  Site  felt 
passionately  excited.  The  excitement  hud  come  suddenly  to  her 
when  they  had  not  heard  her  first  call. 

"Kmile!  Kmile!”  she  repeated.  "Kmile!” 

"Mad  re!” 

" Hermione!" 

Both  voices  sounded  startled. 

" What’s  the  matter!” 

Vere  appeared  at  the  window,  looking  frightened. 

" Hermione,  what  is  it  ?” 

Kmile  was  there  beside  her,  And  he,  ton,  looked  anxious,  almost 
alarmed. 

" I . only  wanted  to  let  you  know  I had  <*snc  back,”  said  Her- 
niione.  crushing  down  her  excitement,  and  forcing  herself  to  smile. 
" but  why  did  you  call  like  that!” 

Vere  spoke. 

"Like  what?  What  do  you  mean,  liglia  miat" 

“It  soundest — ” 

She  stop|K-d  and  looked  at  Artois. 

" It  frightened  no-.  And  you,  Monsieur  Kmile?" 

" 1,  too,  whs  afraid  for  a moment  that  something  unpleasant  had 
happened." 

“You  nervous  people!  Isn't  it  lunch' time?” 

As  they  looked  at  lnr  she  h-lt  they  Imd  been  talking  about  her, 
•bout  her  failure.  And  site  felt.  too.  aa  if  tlu-v  must  Is-  able  to  we 
in  her  eyes  that  she  knew  the  secret  Vere  had  wished  to  keep  from 
her  and  thought  she  did  not  know.  Kmile  hud  given  her  a glance 
of  intense  scrutiny,  and  the  eves  of  her  child  still,  questioned  her 
with  a sort  of  bright  and  -parching  eagerness. 

“ You  make  me  feel  as  if  I were  with  detectives,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, but  uneasily.  “There’s  really  nothing  the  matter." 

" And  your  tooth,  in  ad  re  ? Is  it  better?" 

“ Yes.  quite  will.  I am  perfectly  well.  lad  us  go  in.” 

Hermione  had  -aid  to  lierwlf  that  if  site  could  see  Kmile  and 
Verc  together,  without  any  third  ]MTw>n,  she  would  know  something 
that  she  felt  she  must  know.  When  -he  was  with  them  she  meant 
to  Is-  a watcher.  And  now  her  whole  Is-ing  was  strung  to  attention, 
but  it  s4s-iued  to  her  that  for  some  reason  they,  too,  wen-  on  the 
alert,  and  *n  were  not  quite  natural.  And  »he  could  not  lie  sure 
of  certain  thing-  unle-s  the  utmo-pln-re  wa-  normal.  So  she  said 
to  her-*- If  now,  tlnnigh  la-forc  she  hud  had  tin-  inimitable  roiitidcncc 
of  woman  in  certain  detective  instinct-  claimed  by  the  whole  -ex. 
At  one  moment  the  thing  slu-  feared — and  her  whole  Is-ing  recoiled 
from  the  thought  of  It  with  a shaking  di-gust — the  thing  she 
femed  seemed  to  her  fact.  1 hen  something  occurred  to  make  her 
distrust  herself.  And  she  felt  that  bet  raving  imagination  of  hers 
at  work,  obscuring  all  issues,  tricking  her.  punishing  her. 

And  when  the  meal  was  over  she  did  not  know  at  all.  And  she 


fell  as  if  she  had  perhaps  been  deliberately  baffled — not.  of  course, 
by  Yen*,  of  whose  attitude  she  was  not,  and  never  bad  been,  doubt- 
ful. but  by  Kmile. 

When  they  got  up  from  the  table  Vere  said: 

" I’m  going  to  make  the  siesta.” 

“ You  look  remarkably  wide  awake.  Ycre.”  Artois  said,  -tuiling. 
“ but  I'm  going  to,  because  I’ve  liad  you  all  to  myself  tha  whole 
morning.  N'ow  it's  inadre's  turn.  Isn't  it.  madre?” 

The  girl’s  remark  showed  her  sens*  of  their  complete  triple 
intimacy,  but  it  iiuphaBia-d  to  Hem* ion-  her  own  cruel  sense  of 
being  in  the  wilderness,  Ami  she  even  fell,  vexed  that  it  should  be 
*up|s>Hed  she  wanted  Kin  He's  company.  Nevertheless,  site  restrained 
her-elf  from  mukiiig  nnv  disclaimer.  Vere  went  upstairs  and  she 
and  Artois  went  out  and  sat  down  under  the  trellis.  Hut  with  the 
•rim i vu I of  Vere  a protection  and  safety  valve  seemed  to  br  removed, 
and  neither  Hermione  nor  Kmilr  could  for  a moment  continue  the 
conversation.  Again  a sense  of  humiliation,  of  Is-ing  mindless, 
nothing,  in  the  eye*  of  Artois,  ramc  to  Hermione,  diminishing  ali 
her  | lower*.  She  was  never  a conceited,  hut  she  had  often  been  a 
self-reliant,  woman.  Now  she  felt  a humbleness  such  as  she  knew 
no  one  should  ever  feel, — a humbleness  that  was  contemptible, 
that  fell  it-elf  incapable,  unworthy  of  notion.  She  tried  to  resist 
it.  but  when  she  thought  of  this  liiuii,  her  friend,  talking  over  her 
failure  with  the  child  in  wh«un  In-  must  surely  believe,  she  could 
not.  She  felt.  “Vere  ran  talk  to  Kmile  better  than  I can.  She 
interests  him  more  than  I.”  And  then  her  years  seemed  to  gather 
fund  her  and  whip  lu-r.  She  shrank  beneath  the  thongs  of  age, 
which  liad  not  even  brought  to  her  those  gifts  of  the  mind  with 
which  it  often  partially  replaces  the  bodily  gifts  and  graces  it  is 
*»  eager  to  remove. 

" Hermione!" 

" Yes.  Kmile.” 

She  turned  slowly  in  her  chair,  forcing  herself  to  face  him. 

" What  did  you  think  of  my— companion  the  other  night?” 

"Oh,  by  the  way.  what  is  hi*  name?” 

” I don’t  know." 

“ You  don’t  know!” 

She  was  honestly  and  exceedingly  surprised. 

" liufc  you  brought  him  to  the  house.” 

“Yes,  Can  you  forgive  me?” 

"You  don't  know  him?” 

“I  met  him  by  clutmc  at  the  0 i use p pone.  \Ye  talked,  lie  had  a 
boat;  he  offered  to  take  me  l«nck.  But  I wanted  to  come  to  the 
i-land.  I meant,  of  course,  to  leave  him  in  the  boat.  Hut  when 
we  reached  the  island  I had  to  bring  him  ashore.” 

“ I don't  mind-  ltut  why  did  you?” 

“ I thought  his  personality  so  remarkable,  so  powerful,  that  I 
wished  you  to  vxnue  in  contact  with  it.  If  only  for  a moment.  Did 
it  affect  vou?" 

"In  wiiat  way?" 

“ If  you  can  dak — It  did  not.” 

**  I felt,  when  I was  w ith  him,  a certain  dulness,  as  if  I were  in 
the  grasp  of  a Fate.  But  it  went  away  with  him,  or  very  soon 
afterwards.” 

*'  Ah!  By  the  way.  he  gave  you  his  card.” 

" Yes,  hut  it  got  lost.” 

" You  didn't  look  at  it  ?” 

" 1 meant  to,  but  1 left  it  lying  on  the  table,  and  Giulia  must 
have  thrown  it  away,  or  dropped  it  somewhere  when  she  cleared 
away  the  coffee.” 

"Then  we  shall  probably  never  know  who  the  Egyptian  is.” 

" Was  he  an  Egyptian?  1 saw  that  he  was  an  Oriental." 

" lie  told  me  he  was  an  Egyptian.” 

The  subject  dropped. 

'*  Did  you  have  a pleasant  morning  with  Vere?"  Hermione  said, 
after  a moment,  trying  to  speak  very  naturally. 

" Yes.  Oh  " — he  sat  forward  in  his  chair — " she  told  me  some- 
thing that  rather  surprised  me — that  you  had  told  her  she  might 
read  mv  lawks." 

“ Well?" 

Hermione’*  voice  was  rather  hard. 

'*  Well,  I never  meant  them  for  ' la  jcunc  fillc,’  ” 

" You  consider  Yrre — !" 

"Is  -he  not?" 

She  felt  In-  was  condemning  her  secretly  for  her  permission  to 
Vere.  What  would  he  think  if  he  knew  her  under-reason  for 
giving  it? 

"You  don't  wish  Vere  tu  read  your  hook*,  then!" 

“ No.  And  I ventured  to  tell  her  so." 

Hermione  felt  Imt. 

"What  did  she  say!" 

**  She  said  she  would  not  read  them." 

“ Oh.” 

She  looked  up  und  met  liis  eye-,  and  was  sure  she  read  con- 
demnation in  them 

“ After  I luid  told  Vere — " she  began. 

Slu-  was  alsiiit  to  defend  heix-lf,  to  tell  him  how  she  had  gone 
to  Vere's  room  intending  to  withdraw  the  permission  given;  hut 
suddenly  she  realized  clearly  that  she.  a mother,  wa*  Is-ing  secretly 
taken  to  task  by  a man  fur  her  conduct  to  her  child. 

Thai  was  intolerable. 

And  Vere  hail  yielded  to  Emile’.*  prohibit  ion.  though  she  had 
eagerly  resisted  lu-r  mother's  attempt  1**  retreat  from  the  promise 
made.  That  wa*  more  intolerable. 

she  wit  -till  without  Baying  anything.  Iler  knee*  were  trembling 
under  her  thin  summer  gown.  Artois  felt  something  of  her  agita- 
tion. per  ha  for  lie  said,  with  a kind  of  hesitating  diffidence, 

very  rare  iu  him: 

“Of  course,  my  frit-nd,  1 would  not  interfere  between  you  and 
Vbe,  only,  as  1 was  concerned,  a*  they  were  my  own  writings  that 
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were  in  aur»linn-"  Hr  broke  ••ft.  ” You  won't  misunderstand  my 
motives?  ’ lir  concluded. 

•’  Oh  no.*’ 

Hr  »»  more  conscious  that  she  wa*  feeling  something  trutelr. 

“ I f*-el  that  I prrfnli}'  understand  why  you  gave  tliw  permission 
at  thiw  particular  moment."  Im-  continued.  anxious  to  excuse  her  to 
herself.  and  to  himself 

“ Why!”  tlerminoe  Mid.  -harply. 

••  Wasn't  it  U-iauM-  of  IVppina  ?” 

IV|.piik»  - 

“ \e».  Didn  t you—! 

llr  looked  into  brr  face  and  **aw  at  oner  that  h<-  had  made  a false 
step,  that  Vere  had  not  told  her  mother  of  IVppina  V outburst. 

*•  Didn’t  I — what !" 

Hr  wt ill  looked  at  her. 

*•  What!"  she  r*|*cated,  “ What  ha»  IVppina  to  do  with  it!” 

■'  Nuthiui;.  Only— don't  you  remraitirr  what  you  Mid  to  in« 
about  nnt  keeping  Vere  in  cuttoo*wno| *” 

>*he  knew  that  hr  *»<  dweivjug  hi-r.  A hopeless,  desperate  feel- 
ing «>f  bring  in  Ibv  dark  ru-hrd  over  her.  What  *a«  friendship 
without  complete  sincerity?  Nothing — less  than  nothing.  She  felt 
a*  if  Iht  whole  body  stiffened  with  a pioud  nwrvr  to  meet  the 
reserve  with  which  hr  treated  her.  And  •lie  felt  ■«  if  her  friend 
•»f  yearn—  the  friend  wli*>«e  life  she  had  pcrliajM  saved  in  Africa — 
I uid  turm-d  in  that  moment  into  a stranger.  or — or  even  into  an 
enemy  fur  thia  furtive  withdrawal  from  their  latiutiful  and 
open  in t unary  wu*  like  an  act  of  hostility.  Site  »»»  almost  dazed 
for  an  inatant.  Then  Iter  brain  worked  with  feverish  activity. 
What  had  Kmile  meant  7 Her  permission  t«t  Vent  waa  connected  in 
hi*  mind  with  I'rpidna.  He  inu*t  know  aoniething  about  Vere  and 
rrppina  that  she  did  not  know.  She  looked  at  him.  and  her  face, 
usually  no  nrnaitive,  so  receptive,  mi  warmly  benign  when  it  waa 
turned  to  hi*,  waa  hard  and  cold. 

“ Kmile."  nhe  Mild.  “what  ho  it  you  meant  about  IVppina? 
I think  I have  a right  In  know.  I brought  her  into  tin-  house. 
Why  should  IVppina  have  any  Hung  to  do  with  my  giving  Vere 
prrtniMion  to  read  your  hooks  7” 

Artois’s  instinct  was  nut  to  tell  what  Yere  had  not  told,  and 
therefore  had  not  wished  to  be  known,  ^et  lie  hated  to  -hurtle  with 
Hermiune.  He  choae  a middle  course. 

” My  friend,"  he  said,  quietly,  hut  with  determination.  “I  made 
a mistake  I was  following  foolishly  a wrong  track.  Ijet  us  say 
no  more  about  it.  Hut  do  not  Is-  angry  with  me  about  the  books. 
I think  my  motive  in  speaking  as  1 did  to  Vere  was  probably  partly 
a selfish  one.  It  is  not  only  that  I wish  Vere  to  be  as  she  is  for 
as  long  a time  as  possible,  but  that  I well,  don't  think  me  a 
great  coward  if  I say  that  l alm--t  dread  her  discovery  of  all  the 
cruel  knowledge  that  is  mine,  and  that  I have,  | -crimps  wrongly, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world." 

Ilermione  was  amazed. 

" You  regret  having  written  vour  biwik*’"  slic  aaid. 

■*  I don't  know — I don't  know-  Hut  I think  the  happy  confi- 
dence. Hi*  sweet  respect  of  youth  makes  one  regret  a thousand 
things.  Don't  you,  Ilermione?  Don't  you  think  youth  ia  often  the 
most  terrible  tutor  age  can  have?’’ 

She  thought  of  Kuffo  singing.  “Oh.  dolre  lima  hianca  de  I*  es- 
tate "—and  sudilenly  she  felt  that  she  could  not  stay  any  longer 
with  Artois  just  then.  She  got  up. 

“ I don't  feel  very  well."  she  said. 

Artois  sprang  up  ami  come  towards  her  with  a fare  full  of  con- 
cern. It  lit  she  drew  l«ek. 

" f didn't  alcep  last  night-  ami  then  going  into  Naples-  I'll  go 
to  my  r.sun  and  lie  down.  I'll  keep  quiet.  Yen-  will  look  after 
you.  I’ll  be  down  ut  tea." 

She  went  uwav  before  he  could  say  or  do  anything.  For  some 
time  he  was  alone.  Then  Yere  twine.  Ilermione  had  not  told  her 
of  this  episode,  mid  she  had  only  collie  bei-atisc  she  thought  the 
pretended  siesta  had  lusted  long  enough.  When  Artois  t»kl  her 
alsiiit  her  mother  -he  wanted  to  run  away  at  once,  und  see  what 
was  the  mutter,  ms-  if  she  could  do  something.  Hut  Artois  stopped 
her. 

" I should  Veuve  her  to  rent,”  he  said.  " 1 — I feel  sure  she 
wishes  to  Is*  alone.” 

Yere  was  looking  at  him  white  he  apokc.  and  her  fare  caught  the 
gravity  of  In*,  reflected  it  for  a moment,  then  showed  an  uneasiness 
that  d*-e pencil  into  fear.  She  laid  her  hand  on  Itis  amt. 

" Monsieur  Kmile.  what  is  the  matter  with  matlre?” 

“Only  a lieadaebe.  I fancy.  She  did  not  sleep  last  night,  and — " 
“ No.  no;  the  real  matter.  Monsieur  Kmile. ' 

“ What  do  you  menu.  Vere!" 

The  girl  looked  excited.  Her  own  words  had  revealed  to  her  a 
feeling  <<f  which  till  tlun  she  hud  only  l»crn  vaguely  aware. 

" Madrr  has  mvhiivI  different  lately,’'  she  said.  " Been  different. 
I urn  sure  sin-  tin*.  \\  hat  is  it  ?" 

As  tin-  girl  spoke,  ami  looked  keenly  at  him  with  her  bright, 
searching  c.vew,  a thought  eanie.  like  a flush,  upon  Artois,  a 
tliouglit  lluii  almost  frlghteni <1  him.  He  could  not  tdl  it  to  Vere, 
and  almost  immediately  lie  tin  list  it  away  from  his  mind.  Hut 
Vere  hail  seen  flint  something  Imd  runic  to  him. 

" You  know  what  it  is!"  site  said. 

“ I don't  know." 

“ Monsieur  Kmile!'* 

Her  voice  Was  full  of  reproach. 

“Vere,  1 am  telling  you  the  truth.”  he  -aid.  earnestly.  “If 
there  is  anything  actions  t roil  Id  mg  your  mother  I do  not  know 
what  it  k Sin-  luis  sorrows.  »f  course.  You  know  that  " 

" Tin-  is  ruinirl liing  fresh."  the  girl  said.  Hie  thrust  forward  her 
little  chin  drriadveh . “This  is  rsiniel hing  new." 

" It  cannot  be  that."  Artois  said  to  himself.  " It  cannot  be 
that."  , 


To  Yere  he  said,  " Sleeplessness  is  terribly  distressing." 

" Well — but  only  one  night." 

" iVrhap*  there  have  been  others.” 

In  reply  Vere  Mid; 

“ Monsieur  Emile,  you  remember  this  morning,  when  we  were 
in  the  garden,  and- mother  called!” 

“ Yes.” 

" D'you  know,  the  way  she  railed  made  me  feel  frightened?” 

“ We  were  so  busy  talking  that  the  sudden  sound  startled  us.” 

“ No,  it  wasn’t  that.” 

" Hut  when  we  came  your  mother  was  smiling  -she  was  perfectly 
well.  You  let  your  i magi  nation  " 

" No.  Monsieur  Kmile.  indeed  1 don't.” 

He  did  not  try  any  more  to  remove  her  impression.  He  saw  that 
to  do  so  won  hi  be  quite  useless. 

**  1 »h)iuld  like  to  speak  to  Gaspare,”  Vere  said,  after  a moment's 

thought. 

“ t oi»  pa  re ! Why  !” 

**  Perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  me!  But  I often  think  Gaspare 
understand*  madn-  better  than  any  of  u*.  M<  nsieur  Kmile." 
“Gaspare  ha*  Is-cn  with  your  mother  a very  l.ng  time." 

“Ye»,  and  in  his  way  he  is  very  clever.  Haven't  you  noticed 
it!” 

Artois  did  not  answer  this.  Hut  lie  said: 

" Follow-  your  instincts.  Vere.  1 don't  think  they  will  often  lead 
you  wrong.” 

At  tea-time  Ilermione  i-ame  from  her  bedroom  looking  calm  and 
smiling.  There  waa  something  deliberate  about  her  serenity,  and 
her  eyes  were  tired,  but  sb«  said  the  little  rest  luid  done  her  good. 
Yere  instinctively  felt  that  her  mother  did  not  wish  to  Ik*  observed, 
or  to  have  any  fuss  made  iilsnit  her  condition,  jind  Artois  took 
Vere'*  cue.  When  tea  was  over  Artois  said: 

“ W ell.  I HUp|iOM-  I ought  to  be  going.” 

“Oh  no,”  Ilermione  said.  "We  asked  you  for  a long  day. 
That  mean*  dinner." 

The  cordiality  in  ker  voice  sounded  determined,  and  therefore 
formal.  Artois  felt  chilled.  For  a moment  ive  haiked  at  her  doubt- 
fully. 

” Well.  but.  Ilermione.  you  aren't  feeling  very  well.” 

**  1 am  much  Letter  now.  Do  stay.  I shall  rest,  and  Vere  will 
take  care  of  you.” 

It  struck  him  for  the  first  time  that  sin*  was  In-coming  very 
ready  to  substitute  Yere  for  herself  as  his  companion.  He  won- 
dered if  he  had  really  offended  or  hurt  her  in  any  way.  He  even 
wondered  for  a moment  whether  she  was  not  pleased  at  his  spend- 
ing t lu*  summer  in  Naples — whether,  for  some  reason,  she  had 
wished,  and  *till  wished,  to  he  alone  with  Yere. 

“ Perhaps  Yere  will  get  sick  of  looking  after  an — an  old  mun,” 
hr  said. 

” You  are  not  an  old  man.  Monsieur  Kmile.  Don’t  tout!” 

“ Tout  ?*’ 

“ Yea,  for  compliments  about  your  youth.  You  meant  me,  you 
ineunt  u*  both,  to  *uv  how  young  you  arc." 

She  !>|s>k)  gayly,  laughingly,  but  he  felt  she  was  cleverly  am! 
secretly  trying  to  smooth  things  out,  to  cover  up  the  difficulty 
that  had  intruded  itself  into  their  gi-nrrully  natural  and  simple 
relations. 

" And  your  mother  Mya  nothing,"  said  Artois,  Irving  to  fall  in 
witli  her  desire,  and  to  restore  their  wonted  Jivelinoui.  “ Don't 
you  look  upon  me  as  almost  a bov,  Herwlonc?” 

"1  think  sometimes  you  so  in  wonderfully  young.”  she  said. 

Her  voice  suggested  that  she  wished  t*»  please  him.  but  also  that 
she  meant  what  -he  mi  id.  Yet  Artois  luid  never  felt  his  age  more 
acutely  than  when  site  finished  speaking. 

" I am  a |«*>r  companion  for  Vere,”  lie  said,  almost  bitterly. 
” She  ought  to  la*  with  friends  of  her  own  age.” 

" You  mean  that  I am  a poor  c-anipatiion  for  you,  Monsieur 
Kmile.  I often  feel  how  pas!  you  arc  to  put  up  with  me  in  the 
way  you  do.” 

The  gayety  had  gone  from  her  now,  and  she  spoke  with  an 
earnestness  that  seemed  to  hiui  wonderfully  gracious.  lie  looked 
at  her.  und  his  eyes  thanked  her  gently. 

“ Tuke  Kmile  out  in  the  boat,  Vere,”  Hermione  said,  " while  I 
read  a isiok  till  dinner-time." 

At  that  moment  she  longed  for  them  to  be  gone.  Vere  looked  at 
her  mother,  thru  said: 

*’  L’nme  along,  Monsieur  Kmile.  Km  sorry  for  you.  but  mail  re 
wants  rest." 

She  led  the  way  out  of  I he  room. 

Ilermione  was  on  the  sofa.  Before  he  followed  Vere,  Artois  went 
up  to  her  and  said: 

"You  are  sure  you  won't  wane  out  with  us,  my  friend?  Per- 
haps the  air  on  the  sea  would  do  you  good?” 

" No,  thank  you,  Kmile;  I really  think  I hud  better  stay  quietly 
here.” 

“ Very  well.” 

He  hesitated  for  a moment,  then  be  went  out  and  left  her.  But 
she  had  seen  a question  in  his  rye*. 

When  he  bud  gone,  Hermione  t)*>k  up  a book  and  read  for  a 
little  while,  always  listening  for  the  sound  of  *«r*.  She  was  not 
sure  Vere  and  Kmile  would  go  out  in  the  laml.  but  she  thought 
they  would.  If  they  came  out  to  the  open  *ea  beyond  the  island  it 
wus  (KMsilde  that  she  might  hear  them.  Presently,  as  she  did  not 
hear  them,  she  got  up.  She  wanted  to  satisfy  herself  that  they 
wen*  at  sea.  Going  to  the  window,  she  looked  out.  But  she  saw 
no  boat,  only  tin*  great  plain  of  the  'radiant  waters.  They  made 
her  feel  alone — why.  she  did  not  know  then.  But  it  was  really 
something  of  the  same  feeling  which  had  come  to  her  long  ago 
during  her  first  visit  to  Sicily.  In  the  contemplation  of  beauty  she 
, (Continued  on  page  28.) 
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A SPIRIT  IN  PRISON 


(Continued  from  page  25.) 

knew  the  nee* l of  love,  knew  it  with  an  intimacy  that  wan 
cruel. 

She  came  away  from  the  window  and  went  to  the  terrace.  From 
there  ahe  could  not  *-ee  the  Inat.  Finally  she  went  to  the  small 
pavilion  that  overlooked  the  Saint's  Pool,  I.caning  over  the  parapet, 
she  perceived  the  little  white  lv>at  just  starting  round  the  clitr 
towards  the  Grotto  of  Virgil.  Vcre  was  rowing,  llermione  saw 
Iter  thin  figure,  to  impregnated  with  the  narrow  cliarni  of  youth, 
liending  backwards  and  forward*  to  the  oar*,  Kmilc'*  big  form 
leaning  against  the  cusbiona  ns  if  at  ease.  From  the  dipping  «wr» 
came  twinkling  linen  of  light  (lint  rayed  out  and  spread  like  the 
opened  sticks  of  a fan  upon  the  sen.  Hugging  the  shore,  the  host 
slipped  out  of  night. 

•'Suppose  they  hod  gone  forever — gone  out  of  my  life!” 

llermione  said  that  to  herself.  She  fancied  alio  still  could  see 
the  faint  commotion  in  the  water  that  told  where  the  boat  had 
passed.  Now  it  waa  turning  into  tike  Grotto  of  Virgil.  She  felt 
sure  of  that.  It  was  entering  the  shadow*  where  she  had  showed 
to  Kinile  not  long  ago  I lie  verv  depths  of  her  heart. 

||ow  <s>uld  she  hare  done  ifutt!  She  grew  hot  as  »ht*  thought  of 
it.  In  her  new  and  bitter  reserve  she  hated  to  think  of  Ids  pos- 
session that  mold  never  la*  taken  from  him,  the  knowledge  of  her 
hidden  despair,  her  hidden  need  of  love.  And  by  that  sensation  of 
hatred  of  his  kiiuwltslgr  she  measured  the  gulf  between  them, 
When  had  come  the  very  first  narrow  fissure  ahe  scarcely  knew, 
lint  she  knew  huw  to-day  the  gulf  hud  widened. 

That  jiennUaioti  of  hem  to  Vere  to  read  Knule's  book*!  And 
Kntile’a  authority  governing  her  child,  substituted  surely  for  hers) 
The  gulf  had  lam  made  wider  by  her  learning  that  episode ; and 
the  fact  that  secretly  she  felt  her  jM-rniisaion  ought  never  to  have 
been  given  eaiisetl  her  tlie  more  bitterness.  Vere  hud  yielded  to 
Kniile  liecau-sc  he  hud  heen  in  the  right.  Inst i net ivcly  her  child 
had  known  which  of  the  two  with  whom  she  had  to  deal  was 
swayed  by  an  evil  mood,  and  which  was  thinking  rightly,  only 
lor  her. 

Could  Vere  see  into  her  mother's  heart! 

Hermione  had  a moment  of  panic.  Then  ahe  laughed  at  her 
folly. 

And  she  thought  of  IVppina.  of  that  other  secret  which  cer- 
tainly existed,  hut  which  ahe  luid  never  suspected  till  tluit  day. 

Tire  boat  waa  gone,  ami  she  knew  where.  Sire  went  back  into  the 
house  and  rnng  the  hell.  Giulia  eaine. 

”Ob.  Giulia."  llermione  Mid.  "will  you  please  ask  IVppina  to 
come  to  my  aitting-roomT  1 want  to  speak  to  her  for  a moment,’' 

” Hi,  signora.” 

Giulia  looked  at  her  padrona.  then  adder! : 

" Signora.  I am  sure  I was  right.  I am  sure  that  girl  has  the 
evil  eve.” 

•'Giulia,  what  nonsense!  I have  told  you  often  that  such  iijfaa 
are  silly.  IVppina  has  no  |mwer  to  do  us  harm.  Poor  girl,  we 
ought  to  pity  her.” 

Giulia's  fat  face  waa  very  grave  and  quite  unconvinced. 

"Signora,  since  she  is  here  the  Island  is  nut  the  same.  The 
signorina  is  nut  the  same,  you  arc  not  the  same,  the  French 
signore  is  not  tlie  same.  Kveu  Gaspare  is  different.  One  cannot 
speak  with  him  now.  Trouble  i»  with  us  all,  signora." 

llermione  shook  her  head  impatiently.  Hut  when  Giulia  was 


pone  she  thought  of  her  words  About  Gaspare.  Words,  even  the 
simplest,  spoken  just  before  some  great  moment  of  a life,  some 
high  triumph  or  deep  catastrophe,  stick  with  resolution  in  the 
memory.  Lucreaia  had  once  said  of  Gaspare  on  the  terrace  before 
the  Casa  del  Prctc.  " One  cannot  speak  with  him  to-day.’1  And 
sin*  had  added,  " lie  is  terrible  to-day."  That  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  night  on  which  Maurice's  dead ‘body  was  found.  Often 
since  then  llermione  had  thought  that  Gaspare  had  seemed  to 
have  a prevision  of  the  disaster  that  waa  approaching. 

And  now  Giulia  said  of  him,  "One  cannot  apeak  with  him  now.” 

The  same  words.  Was  Gaspare  as  a stormy  petrel? 

There  came  a knock  to  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  to  which 
llermione  had  gone  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Peppina. 

" Come  in.” 

The  door  opened  and  the  disfigured  girl  entered,  looking  anxious. 

” Come  in,  IVppina.  It’s  all  right.  1 only  want  to  speak  to  you 
for  a momrnt.” 

Ilemiiuiie  spoke  kindly,  but  IVppina  still  looked  ncrvuti*. 

“ Si,  signora."  she  murmured. 

And  she  remained  standing  near  the  door,  looking  down. 

" IVppina."  Hermione  said,  **  I'm  going  to  ask  you  something, 
und  I want  you  to  tell  me  tire  truth  without  being  afraid." 

**  Si,  signora." 

" You  re  in  cm  her,  when  l took  you,  I told  you  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  my  daughter,  the  signorina.  about  your  past  life,  your 
aunt  and — und  all  you  had  gone  through.  Have  you  said  any 
thing!" 

Peppina  looked  more  frightened. 

“ Signora."  she  began.  “ Madonna!  It  was  not  my  fault,  it  was 
not  my  fault!” 

She  raised  her  voice,  and  liegan  to  gesticulate. 

” Hush.  Peppina!  Now  don't  lie  afraid  of  me." 

“You  are  my  preserver,  signora!  My  saint  has  forgotten  me, 
but  you — ” 

“ 1 will  not  leave  you  to  the  streets.  You  must  trust  me.  And 
now  tell  roe — quietly— what  have  you  told  the  signorina !" 

And  presently  IVppina  was  induced  to  he  truthful,  and  Her- 
mione knew  of  the  outburst  in  the  night,  und  that  ”tbe  foreign 
signore  " had  known  of  it  from  the  moment  of  its  happening. 

"Tlie  sigmiriiiA  was  so  kind,  signora,  that  I forgot.  I told  her 
all! — 'I  told  her  all  — I told  her—" 

Oner  IVppina  had  la-gun  to  he  truthful  she  mold  not  stop. 
She  recalled— or  seemed  to- -the  very  words  she  hud  wpokrn  to 
Vere,  all  the  details  of  her  narration. 

“And  the  foreign  signore!  Was  lie  there  too!"  llermione  asked 
at  tike  end. 

**  No,  signora.  He  went  away.  The  signorina  told  him  to  go 
away  and  leave  us.” 

llermione  dismissed  Peppina  quietly. 

” Please  don't  say  any  tiling  about  this  conversation,  IVppina." 
she  said,  as  the  agitated  girl  prepared  to  go.  “Try  to  obey  me 
this  time,  will  you!" 

She  spoke  very  kindly,  but  very  firmly. 

" May  the  Madonna  take  out  my  tongue  if  I speak,  signora!" 
IVppina  raised  her  hand. 

As  she  was  going  out  Hermione  stared  at  the  cross  upon  Iker 
check. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Diary  of  a Motorist 


By  HELENA  SMITH  DAYTON 


January  I.— Three  symptoms  warn  me  that  I am  about  to 
Is -come  a motor  maniac:  my  wife  has  ordered  motor  raiment,  my 
daughters  have  invited  friends  ursm  carefully  planned  tours,  and 
my  son  Phil  has  written  fur  catalogues. 

'January  IS. — Perused  tons  of  motor  literature,  and  have  be- 
come friendly  with  several  hundred  agreeable  *nle«mrn.  all  evident- 
ly selling  " the  best  ear." 

February  II. — Convinced  that  I have  selected  the  best  machine 
on  the  market  Agent  says  I’m  a wonder. 

Uarrh  2. — Arrival  of  new  ear.  Family  enthusiastic.  Dusted 
otr  few  specks  of  *|n*t  with  silk  pocket- handkerchief.  IIojm*  noth- 
ing will  mar  the  fine  finish. 

March  0.  Kngwgcd  incognito  Count  for  chauffeur.  We  ull  hope 
to  improve  our  accent.  Mavis-  lie  will  get  us  into  society. 

Uarrh  //»,— Something  out  of  kilter,  hut  agent  is  the  limit. 
Think*  he'll  have  it  miming  in  a day  or  so. 

April  $. — While  we  were  admiring  the  view  to-day.  Charlie 
Speedwell  |**«wd  in  that  old  lemon  of  his.  After  wre  found  the 
ear  couldn't  la-  fixed,  t***k  the  tndlry  home.  The  Count  doesn't 
understand  the  car. 

April  \ Maybe  it's  the  car. 

.Uay  I. — Kvenrlliing  lovely.  Itest  car:  finest  driver:  lovely 
roads;  glorious  weather:  agreeable  party.  What  did  we  do  with 
out  an  automobile’ 

Uot/  /». — Arm  still  in  sling  Count’s  fault.  New  man  coming 
to-morrow. 


June  5. — Must  appear  in  court  tomorrow.  Weren't  going  a bit 
fast. 

June  7. — Car  undergoing  slight  repairs. 

June  20. — Slight  repair*! 

June  22. — Surly  fellow,  that  agent. 

June  Ao. — lammed  why  the  chicken  crosses  the  road:  to  pay 
the  mortgage  off  tlie  old  farm. 

July  !»,  Question  for  debating  societies;  Is  it  cheaper  to  motor 
in  town  or  in  the  country?  After  encountering  a country  constable, 
paving  for  one  |**rfectly  good  dog,  and  purchasing  gasoline  from 
an  alleged  in ssinunodnt ing  rural  party,  have  decided  that  fiat 
purse  motorists  should  not  leave  the  lanilevanb. 

July  IS. — Charlie  Speedwell"*  car  certainly  can  go  some. 

I Hijtt»l  7. — Car  IM-Iiaving  Im-miiI ifully. 

Stplnulnr  n.— Decided  to  quit  the  motor  game. 

Scplcviber  2S. — Sold  my  car. 

thlubrr  li. — I su  rly  days  for  motoring.  Hcighof 

Orhil/rr  jn.-  How  my  family  mi-*s  that  car!  Docs  seem  qui-er 
to  walk  everywhere,  it  nswl  to  Is*  miglitv  handy,  , . . Perhaps 
in  the  spring  . . 

Y<mo,i In  i 21*. — Wonder  how  the  agent*  got  impression  I wa*  in 
ti  rested  in  automobile*!  Merely  ilrop|M-d  in  to  look  over  a few 
in  w models.  Still.  I gave  my  order  on  rondition  it  wn*  not 
delivered  until  .Inin*. 

Ilrreinbi-r  AO. — lbs'll  trying  to  hurry  up  delivery  of  that  car 
of  mine. 
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a*  early  a»  l8fkT  From  thr  beginning  the 
attention  given  to  science  was  unuetial.  A 
tutor  in  that  field  who  appointed  in  17H7. 
am)  in  lUOfi  I>r.  Ru»h  provider!  **  the  nm»t 
complete  and  aplendid  elect rieal  and  gal- 
vanic apparatu-  ever  imported  into  uur 
country.  ’ Shortly  afterward  Dr.  Thomn* 
Cooper  of  Oxford,  a friend  of  Pitt.  Jeffer- 
son. and  l*rie»tley.  am!  a noted  scientific 
diM-ovrrer  and  editor,  beennte  pofp»«nr  of 
:h«ini-try.  adding  mw  of  Prietfley’*  ap- 
panitu-  to  the  collection-  of  tlie  college.  In 
IHdJV  the  directorship  of  the  department  waa 
taken  by  Spencer  I laird,  a graduate  of  the 
college.  am!  afterward  for  nearly  forty 
vrar*  a«.*i*t»nt  secretary  am!  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Inatitution.  In  18H4  a 
thoroughly  equipped  arientifle  building  wa.» 
completed  through  the  generosity  of  Jacob 
Tome,  the  founder  of  Tome  Institute  at 
Port  IV»po*it,  Maryland. 

During  the  pr.-wnt  administration  of  |)r. 
Deorgc  Edward  Heed,  which  began  in  1889, 
the  college  ha*  doubled  in  size.  haa  In 
rreaaed  it  a endowment,  and  haa  acquired 
six  of  ita  twelve  building*.  one  of  them 
being  the  gift  of  Andrew  CArnejhe,  a trus- 
tee from  1*92  to  1 HIM,  in  memory  of  hi- 
friend  Monenre  I).  Conway,  of  the  Claea  of 
1849.  The  preaent  nlteudame  ia  314  in  the 
college.  t»4  in  the  law  achonl.  and  181  in 
Conway  Hall,  the  preparatory  *cho«d. 
Women  have  been  admitted  time  1884. 
There  are  forty  officer*  «►(  inat ruction  and 
4t».ntio  volume*  in  the  libraries 

The  prc*idenl  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
ha*  published  the  opinion  that  Dirfcinaoti 
haa  had  more  miinent  alumni  than  any 
other  inatitution  of  ita  tin-.  With  Prince- 
ton  iml  Itowdoin  alone  it  share*  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  provided  the  country 
with  faith  a IVesidenl — .lame-  Buchanan. 
I8U9 — and  a Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court — Huger  Tauev.  1 7 95.  Uut  of  25<io 
alumni  tin-  college  haa  graduated  9 cabinet 
officer*.  12  Senator*.  50  Congte— turn.  8 
foreign  mini-ter*.  « general*.  # Governor*. 
H hi -hop*.  5 moderator*.  [HJO  other  clergy- 
men. 4»»  college  prraidenta.  and  130  col 
lege  professor*.  700  attorney*,  and  35U 
physician*.  Bi-leip  Winrbrenner.  the  foun- 
der of  the  church  bearing  hi-  name,  and 
Bi*hop  Cunmiing-.  founder  of  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church,  were  both  Dirkin- 
-oniana.  a-  werr  alao  the  orator  who  de- 
liverer! the  Senate*  i in  {-well  men  t of  John- 
son and  ita  eulogy  of  Lincoln,  the  engineer 
of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  the  alieni»t  who 
•nmirtnl  (Juitcau,  Admiral  Dewey ‘a  chief 
of  ataff  at  Manila,  and  4hc  nil— inn*  ry  who 
directed  the  fortification  ami  the  defence  of 
the  IVkin  rnibwaaie*  againat  the  Boxer*,  To 
New  York  the  college  haa  furnished  the 
Reverend  Charle*  F.  I Win*  of  the  Church 
of  the  Stranger*,  and  the  late  Archdeacon 
Tiffany,  a auperintendent  of  city  school*, 
and  half  n dozen  Columbia  professor*;  a* 
well  a*  numcrou*  other  editor-,  churchmen, 
educator*,  and  men  of  affair*. 

Feature*  of  the  annirer«ary  celebration, 
which  »•*  attended  by  large  number*  of 
alumni,  were  the  unveiling  of  n*w  portrait* 
of  President  Dirkiu-on  and  Dr.  Ruah.  and 
the  pre-ent  at  ion  of  greeting*  frorn  all  of 
the  older  American  college*. 


Brazil’s  Campaign  Against 
Tuberculosis 

Tur  federal  govcrnmcnl  of  Brazil  i*  pre- 
{taring  it  iwriipiiigii  againat  tulH-miloai*  in 
the  Cl  til-*  of  the  Republic,  eapeeially  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  equal  to  Ihut  waged  againat  yel- 
low fever,  which  ha*  placed  Die  capital  I 
among  the  mo*t  healthful  citira  of  the 
world. 

The  present  nmulier  of  death*  due  to  ron- 
-umption  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  in  Brazil 
generally  explain*  Die  extraordinary  mean-  j 
lire*  to  la*  taken  by  the  guvemineiit  again-t 
tuhercuto*i-.  according  to  the  aiiixuimid 
plan*.  The  table*  of  mortality  of  tin1  federal 
di-triet  -how  that  mil  of  a total  of  M.fiiiU 
death*  in  l'Nt.%.  2tM»:t  were  due  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  a*  compared  with  2*7  front  tlm 


dreaded  yellow  fever.  In  IttM,  out  of  a 
total  of  l.l.U.Td  death*,  2fi4U  were  from  tuber- 
rulo*i»,  while  in  1007  n»it  of  a total  of 
13.014  death*  2587  wa*  the  proportion. 
Then-fore  of  all  death-  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  thoae  year*  one  in  fire  wa*  due  to 
consumption,  and  that,  too,  in  *pite  of  the 
highly  ••ornmcndahlc  work  done  by  Die 
league  Again-t  Tuberoulosi-,  whose  efficacy 
i*  shown  by  the  *lightly  decreased  record 
for  the  |u**t  two  yrar».  What  systematic 
work  in  sanitation  ran  do,  however.  i«  *hown 
in  the  total*  of  death*  given  in  the  c**e  of 
yellow  fever.  in  the  fatter  disease  the 
death*  in  1IWJ  were  287:  in  KWH.  42;  and 
in  1907.  39.  The  disease  i*  stumped  out.  *o 
far  a*  the  general  public  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  concerned,  the  few  case*  noted  ari-ing  in 
out-of-the-way  place*,  and  Uing  an  well 
guarded  and  pursued  that  all  danger  of  epi- 
demic under  preaent  regulation*  i*  done 
array  with. 

Naturally,  with  such  auceesa  in  disposing 
of  yellow  fever,  the  sanitary  author  it  ie*  of 
Brazil  feel  that  something  can  be  done 
against  tuberculoid*.  There  are  twenty-six 
eiiiea  in  the  country  which  are  included  in 
Die  plan*  outlined  in  this  report,  hut  for 
the  time  being,  ami  with  the  initial  ex- 

Jenae.  mo*t  attention  will  la*  paid  to  Rio  de 
anriro  a*  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the 
nation.  This  new  campaign  involve*  the 
expenditure  of  fil.250.fMM)  as  a beginning  of 
the  movement.  The  plan  includes  legisla- 
tion which  may  have  a marked  influence 
upon  similar  movements  in  the  world  gener- 
•fir. 

The  Brazilian  project  include*  a*  its  ma- 
terial feature*  the  compulaory  reporting  of 
every  case  of  tuberculosis  to  the  sanitary 
authorities:  the  complete  a— u nipt  inn  of 

charge  of  all  case*  of  tuberculosis  by  public 
authorities,  the  establishment  of  hospitals, 
with  complete  isolation,  for  tuhemiloais-in- 
fected  invalid*,  and  of  hotel*  and  boarding 
house*,  agricultural  colonies,  and  sanitaria 
for  those  not  invalid;  the  absolute  refusal 
of  admi-sion  into  Brazil  of  any  person  or 
animal  having  tuberculosis : the  inspection 
of  all  foods  and  materials  likely  to  carry 
bacilli  of  the  disease,  with  power  to  destroy 
anything  infected:  and  the  betterment  of 
food,  housing,  and  other  condition*  of  life 
for  the  large  mas*  of  the  |->pulntion  among 
whom  tubrreulosis  I*  raging. 


The  “Empire"  of  Haiti 

That  little  republic  of  Haiti  which  now 
and  then  choae-  to  enliven  her  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  with  a so-called  revolution 
ran  l-vast  of  a rather  funny  period  of  her 
history.  In  1811  the  negro  general  Christo- 
ph*- proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and.  in 
spite  of  the  smallness  of  his’  empire,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a pompon*  official 
household  like  the  grand  monarch*  of  Eu- 
rope. He  ended  in  1820  by  suicide,  and  up 
to  1849  the  little  -tate  could  again  enjoy 
its  party  fight*  and  revolution*  as  a repub- 
lic. In  the  latter  year  nnntlier  negro.  Den- 
eral  Faust  in  Soulouquc.  seized  the  govern- 
ment. and  on  Augu*t  20  took  possession  of 
the  state  as  it*  proclaimed  emperor,  railing 
himself  Fau-tin  I.  He  e-tabli-hcd  hi*  gov- 
ernment upon  the  pattern  of  Napoleon’s. 
That  he,  who  was  born  a*  a -lave,  had  »ome 
difficulty  in  reading  and  writing  did  not 
hntner  him.  For  his  coronation  ne  ordered 
exact  rr production*  of  the  crown  and  the 
coronation  rota*  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French;  to  pay  for  them,  of  course,  he 
deemed  unnecessary,  and  the  *•  hirmyor*  to 
Hi*  Majesty  ” were  very  glad  to  receive  some 
part  payments  by  and  by.  The  civil  list  of 
Die  emperor  wa-  fixed  at  150.000  gourd  re* 
1 1 gmirdre  =r  9fl%c) -.  that  of  the  empress, 
black  a-  her  spouse,  at  50.000  gnurdre-.  Her 
court  attendants  included  two  ladies  of 
honor,  fifty  ladies  of  the  court,  and  twenty- 
two  waiting  maid*.  The  court  had  a grand 
almoner,  a manager  of  the  imperial  theatre, 
a governor  of  tlie  imperial  palaces,  etc.  The 
emperor  founded  two  orders  of  knighthood: 
the  order  of  St.  Fau-tiu  for  military  merit, 
ami  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Hi* 
division  general*  and  vice-admirals  he  made 
prince-,  and  dukes,  and  the  brigadier-gen- 
cinl*  count*;  every  superior  customs  officer 
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hem  me  a baron.  All  at  once  Haiti  with  it* 
not  quite  10,000  square  mile*  and  it*  popu 
lation  of  iil-nit  900.000,  had  59  dukes.  100 
count*,  330  barons,  ami  340  knight*. 

The  names  of  this  brand-new  aristocracy 
were  taken  from  farm*  and  fantastic  feudal 
estate*  which  Fau*tin  hail  created  by  a 
mere  word  and  given  ridiculous  and  bur- 
■ lesque  name*.  John  Joseph,  the  emperor's 
] brother,  was  named  Duke  of  Port-de-Paiv 
j ( Porte-ApAe J ; Charles  Alerte.  greal-bread- 

chamlierlain.  wa*  duke  de*  C'aehota  ii.  e.,  of 
the  prisons)  ; de  Mare.  Ihike  de  la  Limon- 
ade;  l.inding.  Duke  de  la  Maruieladc.  Tlie 
j most  humorous  names  were  those  of  some 
, of  the  count*.  There  were  the  Count  des 
. COtes  de  Fer  du  Nord;  Noel  Jean  Jacques. 
I Count  dr  Coupe- Hnlcim-  the  was  the  libra- 
I rian-general  of  the  empire)  ; Dumas  Labrnu- 
j die.  Count  de  In  Tortue;  one  Count  du  Xu* 
I mAro-Deux : one  de  (.rand-dossier  (large 
I throat);  de*  tiuf-pc*  (wasps),  du  Diamant. 
de  la  Bornhardc,  etc.  One  of  the  knight- 
had  to  bear  himself  called  Knight  Coco.  In 
j 1858  a military  revolt  made  an  end  to  this 
j glorious  monarchy,  and  wiped  all  those  fine 
| name*,  title*,  ami  dignities  out  of  existence 
| a*  quickly  a*  they  had  sprung  up. 


A PERPECT  MILK  SUPPLY 
should  N«*  • guaranty  of  Minty  The  name  " Doidi*  ’’  iroar- 
a*te«a  ismiy  m milk  pndurt.  Boau**’*  Priam*  Batsa 
Er.ros.TlO  siiu  lunawertener!)  ii  <i-rr*i«d  whrn  deanlinr«a 
amt  painty  rrien  Mip«tne.  I'm  It  ia  ail  m-ip**  caltiac  for  Bulk 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears’  is  a perfect 
choice  and  a safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 

Take  a 
Supply  of 
Evans 1 Ale 
With  You 

T1IK  IDEAL  BEVERAGE 

For  Picnk*  For  Traveling 
For  Fishing  For  Golfing 

For  Camping  For  Sailing 

For  Hunting  For  Touring 

Apprising,  Refreshing 
Rejuvenating  and  Sustaining 
111  "litillu"  wa  well  I**  rrgular-alMi  boil  lea. 

C,  U.  EVANS  ft  SON'S,  - ■ ■ H t'DsON,  N.  Y, 


The  First  American  “Dreadnought 


n 


LAUNCHING  THE  NAVY’S  NEW  44  ALL-BIG-GUN  ” BATTLESHIP 

i 


BAPTIZED  across  the  bow*  with  r bottle  at  eliampugnc  flung 
from  the  hand  of  Mi**  Carol  Iturnr*  Newberry,  of  Detroit, 
the  new  Iwttlndiip  Michigan  glided  into  the  Delaware  River 
■t  Camden,  from  the  yard  of  the  New  \orlc  Shipbuilding  Com|wny. 
on  May  ‘20.  Thr  titan  iiifuiil'a  baptism  was  saluted  by  the  gunboat 
Dolphin,  which  brought  to  the  yard  As-dstant-Secretary  Newberry. 
Secretary  (iarfield.  (inventor  Warner  of  .Michigan,  and  the  l nited 
State*  Senator*  from  tluit  State.  It  took  three 
hundred  men  to  laimeh  the  vr**el,  half  of  whom 
glided  down  the  wav*  nn  board,  after  the  re- 
mainder had  knocked  out  tin*  *u|i|*irtmg  blocks. 

A large  crowd  watched  the  big  ship  enter  the 
water. 

Tlie  *uccr*»lul  launching  of  the  new  battle- 
ship i*  regarded  with  great  suit  u fact  I on,  on  ac- 
count of  the  alwenctyof  the  lUn-t  from  the  At- 
lantic shore*  and  tmjnibUft,  awakening  to  tlie 
nemodtir*  of  a large  nasyjQt  mark*  the  open 
ing  of  a new  era  in  American  naval  construc- 
tion scarcely  Ic-h  notable  than  that  initiated 
by  tlie  laum-lung  of  the  Dreadnought.  The 
Ihrhigan.  when  completed,  will  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  class  of  the  famous  llntiilt  ve* 
ael  than  any  other  war-craft  in  the  American 
navy. /Tin- "armament  will  lie  rnormoiuO  He- 
Mili'i  "eight  twelve-inch  gun*,  her  main  battery 
will  include  two  submerged  torpedo  till*-*,  and 
the  secondary  hatterv  will  con*i*t  of  twenty- 
two  tlirce-incli  rapid-lire  gun*,  two  three- 
pounder  ftctm-niiUuiiatic  gun-,  two  three-inch 
fteld-picce*.  and  lour  machine  guns  of  .30 
calibre.  Thr  mum  Iwtlcrv  will  U-  located  In 
puir*  in  two  lorwuid  and  Lwo  aft  turret*  on 
the  centre  line. 

The  hull  will  tie  protected  along  the  watrr 
line  by  a complete  licit  id  armor  eight  fret  wide, 
eleven  inches  thick  throughout  the  machinery 
spare*  and  twelve  inches  ut  the  magazine  space*. 

For  eight  feet  above  the  mam  belt  there  will  be 
thr  casemate  armor,  right  inches  thick  at  the 
top  to  ten  inches  thick  at  the  bottom.  There 
will  lie  a complete  protective  sleek  from  stem 
to  strrn.  The  supply  of  ammunition  will  be 


carried  in  two  divi*iona  at  the  bow  and  tin*  stern  of  the  ship.  Tlie 
crew  of  the  1/ tr/itgan  will  number  51  officers  and  75H  men. 

The  profiling  engine*  are  to  he  of  the  vertical  twin-screw, 
tour-cylinder,  triple  expansion  type,  of  a combined  indicated 
horse-power  of  US, 500.  Each  engine  will  !*•  in  a separate  water- 
tight compartment.  Each  of  the  two  tunnels  will  be  100  lect 
high  above  the  base  line. 


The  Central  Figures  are  (left)  Governor  Warner  of  Michigan.  Miss  Carol  Newberry, 
who  Christened  the  Ship,  and  her  Father,  Assistant -Secret  ary-of  the-Navy  Newberry 
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When  New  York  fa  Finished 

The  A.Njcor.xcKi  lost  the  KiuiiT-ttEEixa 
COACH)  : " The  h“u/e  you  srr  on  thi • roof  of 
thin  building  it  occupied  by  the  junilor , i rhg 
has  chary*  of  the  yppi-r  fifty  tlorien.  flit 
children,  i eh  out  you  arc  at  the  corner  of  the 
fence,  hare  neier  hern  on  the  tlrOet  for  the 
muon  that  the  journey  thither  would  take 
loo  tony.” 


The  City  Government's 
New  Home 

fH re  page  10.) 

New  York  is*  Iwjrinnintr  to  prepare  a 
home  for  the  difTereiil  ili^urtnieiits  of  the 
iminkipaliiy.  at  present  located  in  various 
partn  of  the  city.  The  new  Municipal  Olliee 
Huiltlinj;  will  be  erected  ut  tl»e  corner  of 
Park  How  and  Clianiher*  Street,  upon  the 
kite  of  the  Sinaia  7,r\tung  lluilclin#,  now  in 
procewt  of  demolition.  The  ground-  tlisir 
will  be  twenty  feet  kIsovc  the  Subway;  the 
main  lunMing.  eontuininfr  twenty-thn-e 
storic*.  will  be  feet  in  height:  and  the 
tower,  with  eijtlit  stories,  i*  to  lie  another 
210  feet  from  the  roof  of  the  main  building 
to  the  top  of  the  liyutv  surmounting  the 
edifice,  which  will  it>*df  lie  twenty-four  feet 
in  height.  The  length  of  the  main  front  of 
the  building,  front  corner  to  corner,  ia  to  be 
3H0  fret.  The  clock  dial  will  have  a 
diameter  of  twenty-live  feet. 


Limitations 

“ WlXL,  niailam.  wasn't  the  chameleon  all 
right?"  solicitously  inquired  the  reptile-fan- 
cier, noticing  the  disappointed  countenance 
of  a recent  customer. 

" Yea.  he  was  perfectly  dear  a Unit  chan- 
ging color,"  began  the  fair  purchaser:  “he 
turned  blue  and  green  and  brown  whenever 
I wore  those  color*:  but  I happened  to  fast- 
cn  him  on  my  dress  one  dnv  when  I wore 
a Scotch  plaid,  ami  the  poor  dear  burst  him- 
self trying  to  make  good." 


A Parallel  Case 

Ik  the  late  financial  stringency  a clerk  in 
one  of  the  New  York  Imnks  was  trying  to 
explain  to  a stolid  nld  Dutchman  why  the 
Kink  could  not  pay  cash  to  depositors  as 
formerly,  and  was  insisting  tlwt  he  Is*  sat 
isfied  with  Clearing  IIoum-  checks,  lint  the 
old  German  could  not  grasp  the  situation, 
and  finally  the  president  of  the  Ismk  was 
culled  upon  to  enlighten  the  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomer. After  n detailed  explanation  of  the 
financial  situation,  the  president  concluded. 
" Now,  my  gisal  man.  von  understand,  don't 
you  I" 

“ Yew,"  dubiously  replied  the  Dutchman, 
“I  tinks  I understand.  It's  just  like  die, 
vm  my  baby  vakes  up  in  der  night  ami  cries 
for  milk,  I give  her  a milk-ticket" 


Mfokragrarr 


OSS  ESS  ED  th«  highaat  type  of 
litacary  genius.  It  ia  more  than 
two  centuries  since  he  ceased  to 
write,  but  when  shall  be  cease 
to  be  read? 

He  grasped  all  things.  He  saw 
Into  the  profoundest  depths  of  human 
nature.  Thoughts  illimitable  were  at  the 
point  of  bis  pen. 

His  personages  lire  and  more  as  if  they 
had  just  come  from  the  hand  of  a creator. 

He  was  not  a man  of  one  idea,  but  part 
of  the  intense  life  of  flesh  and  blood  that 
seethed  around  him.  Exuberant  ritality 
of  mind,  body  and  soul  was  his  supreme 
characteristic. 

Personally  he  was  a handsome,  well- 
shaped  man  of  a merry  temperament, 
abounding  in  energy  and  overflowing 
with  health. 

His  favorite  eating  place  in  London  was 
the  celebrated  Falcon  tavern.  Here  men 
like  Ben  Johnson,  Marlowe,  F ord,  Fletcher, 
Herrick,  Raleigh,  etc.,  met  him  daily. 

These  literary  giants  of  the  heroic 
Elizabethan  age  were  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
cussing the  burning  topics  of  their  time 
( which  included  the  colonization  of 
America)  over  foaming  tankards  of  beer. 


Budweiser 


PARKLES  with 

life.  It  has  a bril- 
liant glow— is  full 
of  solid  nutriment— snap- 
py and  inviting  to  the 
palate— the  combined 
soul  of  malt  and  hops— 
the  cream  of  the  harvest 
fields— the  health  bring- 
ing home  beer. 


THEKINGOFALL 
BOTTLED  BEERS 


Bottled  Only  at  the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH  BREWERY 

SL  Louis, Mo. 


“Wife.  Md  ill—  onU-n m xlnaM.  (Vm*.  w«  bar* 
a hot  TinlKin  r*»l r **>  rtlnr—r . com*,  itillimt.  I bone 
»*  (ball  drink  down  nil  nnktiulDm— Act  l-SctMb- 


Tbt  Horry  wi»«o  of  Windsor. 


For  Sale  at 

All  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Bara. 


At  the  Thousand  Islands 

Dancing,  golf,  tennis,  bowling  and  motoring, 
with  the  aquatic  sports — fishing,  bathing, 
canoeing,  sailing  and  motor  boating  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  make  the  hours  pass  all  t<x» 
quickly.  Hay  fever  and  asthma  arc  unknown. 


pur**.  The  Thousand  I»t»udm  arm  emu!  rot  hr  lo 
amity  *»if  oomforlaliJy  reached  fhxn  *11  direction*  by 
-bn  fat  through  Inina  of  Ilia  New  York  l earnt  Lino* 

1 will  glMlly  mend  you  aa  itinerary  of  n trip  from  year 
horn*  city  in  the  Thousand  Imlen.U  nod  return  f-We 
tripe  If  you  wtob  l — llhimlrsl— 1 literature,  mnpe.  Inform* 
Man  on  bol*t«  nod  Incidental  cxjwnee* — end  mm  up  the 
enure  trip  Into  ua  nppcoitmate  coat 

Addrcvt  J.  Y.  FAIKLAMH.  <1  I*.  A 
Hootn  jDj,  liraiid  Central  Station.  Sew  York 
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The  Contents  of  Three  Million  Pay  Envelopes 


HE  average  wage-earning*  of  tho»c  employed  in  manti 
fact u ring  establishments  in  the  United  State*  have 
for  the  first  time  been  made  the  subject  of  a gov- 
einmental  investigation.  More  than  one- ha  If  of  all 
the  wage-earners  in  America  have  liecn  classified,  so 
that  the  results  obtained  are  sufficiently  rrpreaenta- 
live  to  give  fairly  accurate  results.  The  relurua 
are  tho~e  of  wage*  and  not  of  rate*  of  pay,  and.  being  bused  upon 
the  time  actually  worked  and  nut  upon  the  weekly  earning*,  miat 
he  regarded  a*  lower  than  the  weekly  income  of  those  employ)*!. 

Of  the  3.21)7,810  Wage-earners  covered  by  the  investigation, 
2,019.053.  or  7!i.4  per  cent.,  were  men;  588.599.  or  17.0  per  cent., 
women;  and  90.167,  or  2.7  per  cent.,  children.  The  pay-rolls  of  the 
123.703  e*tahli*hn)cnta  for  the  week  covered  amounted  to  $33,185,- 
791.  and  of  this  the  men  received  f20.24O.287,  or  88.1  per  cent.; 
. the  women.  $3,033,481,  or  11  per  cent.;  and  the  children.  $312,023. 
or  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  figures  show  that  the  average  wage-ranter  employed  in 
manufact uring  received  $10.00  per  week.  The  average  man  re- 
ceived $11.10;  the  average  woman,  $0.17;  and  the  average  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  ago.  $3.40. 

Tlve  highest  average  weekly  earnings  reported  for  the  men  in 
any  manufacturing  industry  were  $21.08.  paid  to  those  engaged  iu 
lapidary  work.  The  principal  occupations  in  this  industry  are 
connected  with  the  cutting,  polishing,  and  setting  of  diamond* 
and  other  precious  stones. 

Other  industries  which  were  conspicuous  for  the  high  weekly 
earning*  paid  to  men  wage-earners  embraced  the  manufacture  of 
cornet*  ($10.99),  photolitlw^raphing  ami  photoengraving  ( $10.68 1, 
the  manufacture  of  statuary  ami  art  good*  | $10.43),  ami  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  I $10.16 1. 

The  luwrst  average  earning*  for  men  in  any  industry  were  $.>.23, 
paid  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  and  rosin. 
Must  of  the  men  employed  in  this  industry  wrrr  engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  crude  gum.  The  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  Industry  was  an- 
other in  which  the  average  weekly  ranting*  ($0,041  were  low. 

The  average  weekly  earning*  of  women  in  some  of  the  Indus- 
trie* which  employ  ronHidernldc  numlier*  were  as  follows:  Cotton 
good*,  $0.03 ; hosiery  and  knit  good*.  $0.01;  ailk  and  silk  good*. 
$0.11;  la  aits  and  shoes.  $7.00;  men's  clothing,  $0.07;  women's 
clothing,  $0.85;  shirts,  $5.09;  and  glass,  $5.08. 


The  lowest  average  ranting*  for  children  were  $1.84  per  week, 
received  by  the  105  children  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pickles, 
preserves,  ami  suttees.  Of  the  industries  employing  a considerable 
number  of  women,  the  grading,  roasting,  cleaning,  and  shelling  of 
iH-anuls  is  tin*  one  in  which  tin-  earning*  of  women  were  lowest. 
The  average  weekly  canting*  of  the  302  women  in  this  industry 
were  but  $2.20.  Tin*  only  industries  employing  considerable  num- 
bers of  children  undrr  sixteen  years  of  age  were  glass,  shirts, 
tobacco,  ami  the  live  textile  industries.  In  the  cotton  industry, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  textiles,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  tlte  children  were  $3.21. 

More  than  Italf  of  all  wugr-carners  received  $9  and  upward  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  largest  mini  her,  404,875.  earned  from  $12  to 
$15;  then  came  439.2U.H,  earning  from  $10  to  $12;  300,307.  earning 
front  $15  to  $20;  and  378.000,  canting  front  $9  to  $10.  Tlte  number 
of  those  earning  $5  and  le*s  weekly  was  470,708.  Only  51,728 
received  $25  and  over. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  men  in  some  of  the  more  important 
indnstric*  were  as  follow*;  Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills,  $12.50;  iron  anti  steel,  blast  furnaces,  $11.71;  foundry  and 
machine  shop  prislucts.  $11.88;  lumber  and  timber  products,  $0.25; 
furniture,  $10.10;  cotton  good*,  $7  71:  boots  snd  shoe*.  $11.88; 
men’s  clothing.  $12.23;  women's  clothing.  $13.52;  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes,  $11.14;  newspaper  and  periodical  printing  and 
publishing.  $13.13;  and  glass,  $14.10. 

Tlio  Southern  States  proved  to  Is-  generally  conspicuous  for  the 
low  averap*  of  Weekly  earning*.  While  tin-  average  earning*  of  men 
in  New  Kngland  amounted  to  $$.52,  in  the  South  they  were  only 
$5.14 — a dillrn-noc  of  $3.38.  For  women  the  average  was,  in  New 
Kngland,  $7.23,  in  the.  South,  $3.77 — a diffcreurt*  of  $3.4(1;  while  for 
children  the  avrrage  was,  in  New  Kngland,  $4.45;  in  the  South. 
$2.73 — a difference  of  $1.72.  For  all  classes  the  average  weekly 
earning*  in  the  North  were  $7.62  as  contrasted  with  but  $4.16  in 
the  South. 

The  leading  Statr*  with  respect  to  average  weekly  earnings  were: 
Montana,  $18.19;  Nevada,  $17.7(1:  Arizona.  $16.15;  and  Wyoming. 
$15.75.  New  York  was  twenty-filth,  with  $111.40;  Pennsylvania, 
twenty-third,  with  $10.51;  Illinois,  iiltmith,  with  $11.55;  Ohio, 
twentieth,  with  $10.03;  ami  Massachusetts,  thirty-second,  With 
$9.68.  North  Carolina,  with  $4.96,  ami  South  Carolina,  with 
$4.68.  reported  the  lowest  averages. 


SETTING  THE  STAGE  FOR  A NEW  KING 


tiik '*  v>:ar  Hti.il.  vi.iiY  row  moi  l,  \.\u  vkuy  » aitii»i  t.  kimi  or  roirrcaAL.  i«»u  mamhi.  ii.,"  ,\nin;>  *-«iNn  ihk  miktrs  i\  tub 
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Something  About  Ginger 

(iIXukm  i»  Ihr  dried  undi-rgmund  Mem  of 
« |>l»nl  tlmt  grow*  wil<|  in  southeast  Asia 
and  In  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  i»  cult i- 
vatMl  Nlrndnlv  in  South  Antrim  and  the 
Weat  Indira,  particularly  .lama  ini.  The 
ginger  produced  in  Jamaica  i»  rn-ognir.il 
a#  of  .uperiur  quality  and  command*  more 
than  double  the  price  of  any  .other.  The  ho 
taniral  name  of  the  atrm  i*  rhizome*,  the 


— .....  ui  .nr  nr™  I.  rmzomi-.,  me 

r**l  root*  of  the  ginger  plant  bring  the 
fibre,  which  arr  given  off  from  the  rhi- 
zomes. Leafy  .hoot,  rise  from  the  under- 
ground »tem«  to  a height  of  one  to  three 
fret,  according  to  condition*  of  M>il  and 
climate.  The  plant  bear*  a klonaom  on  a 
•talk  M-parati-  from  the  leave,  (linger  re- 
quire. a rich  anil,  well  drained,  rirh  vege- 
table loam  being  brat  adapted  to  it.  eulti- 
v at  ion.  TheM*  condition*  bring  met.  it  may 
be  grown  from  the  m-ii  level  to  high  moun- 
tainous region.,  provided  the  rainfall  be 
abundant  or  irrigation  adopted. 

The  plant  i.  propagated  by  divi.ion  of  the 
rhizome*.  each  rhizome  being  carefully 
divided  into  .mail  piece*,  pain.  being  taken 
to  leave  least  gboot  bud  on  a rutting. 
TTie  cutting,  are  at  once  »rt  out  an  the  field 
in  hole*  that  have  been  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpoM-  at  distance*  of  ala.ut  a 
foot  aflart.  It  i.  e»*ential  that  the  land 
bhould  be  well  cleaned  and  trenched,  the 
weed,  and  rubbish  bring  buried  in  the 
trenche*  to  enrich  the  noil.  The  Set  time 
for  planting  i.  in  March  or  April.  The 
plant  i*  cultivated  in  mueh  the  aa uiv  way  a. 
the  potato.  Manure  i.  generally  placed  in 
the  hole*  when  the  planting  take,  place, 
and  alto  spaded  into  the  ground  when  the 
whip  land  i*  uwd  for  M-vrral  vear.  in  *ue- 
ccsaion. 

The  plant  i*  in  blovorn  about  September. 
Thereafter  the  .hoot*  wither,  and  the  rhi- 
zome. increase  in  .ize.  and  by  January  or 
February  the  .pice  is  ready  to  gather.  ’The 
plant  i«  dug  out  of  the  noil  with  a fork, 
care  lacing  taken  not  to  injure  the  rbiaomea, 
!!  "J;*1"1*-"  “»  they  are  termed  in  Jamaica. 
The  “ bund>  ’ vary  in  aize,  some  being  very 
large  ami  weighing  over  half  a [-mud 
After  the  " hand.  " Iiave  been  dive.lrd  of 
the  IlhriHi*  root,  and  all  adhering  niobl  ami 
dirt  they  are  .iwldcd  for  Mime  minute,  in 
boiling  water,  to  del roy  their  vitalitv.  and 
then  dried  in  tlu-  *un.’  when  they  heroine 
the  ginger  of  commerce.  The  darker  kind, 
are  sometime*  bleached  by  i-\|m.urt-  to  fumes 
r^^londe  of  lime  or  burning  sulphur. 
Uhat  i.  known  u.  “scraped."  - uncoated” 
and  " while  “ ginger  i.  prepared  hr  M-raping 
the  ••hand."  with  a knife  until  the  dark 
outer  .kin  T.-moved.  uml  then  drying  them 
in  the  *1111  Winn  cultivated  under  favor 
able  condition*  an  acre  of  land  will  pro- 
duce u*  uiurh  a*  imi  pound*. 

(linger  I.  shipped  in  hag*.  which  ge-m-rally 
contain  a hundredweight  each  of  the 
fliere  i*  -i  considerable  acreage  ..f  land 
under  cultivation  ..f  ginger  in  Jaman-a 
mo*tly  in  th.  hand,  of  -mull  settler,  in  the 
Mint  hern  j^rt  of  the  island.  During  the 
la.t  fi*.  <1  year  at.iiit  I 4<h»  into  pound*  were 
exported  I loin  this  l.laud.  some  ^.Vl.lMMI 
|M>und*  lieing  taken  by  the  I nited  Stale, 
amt  t,y  i;r,.„t  Britain  (nnadn  toil: 

neurlv  .11  i hr  lialaiicr.  The  crop  la>t  year 

was  little  re  than  two-third,  the  u'.iiul 

amount  ri.iiw  of  I he  *•  v riv  ami  long-eon 
tinned  drou-.'M  in  tb.  idand. 
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